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INTRODUCTION. 


Bacon  has  truly  defined  the  character  of  Biography  in  the  quotation  we  have  placed 
on  the  title-page  to  the  present  Work ;  and  it  may  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  that  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  lives  of  celebrated  men  will  not  only  teach  us  to  aspire  to  emulate 
their  worldly  renown,  but  will  lead  us  to  what  is  far  more  important,  and  universally 
attainable, — the  acquisition  of  moral  excellence.*  Every  man  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  be  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher;  but  every  man  may  be  honest,  benevolent,  and 
humane ;  and  he  who  cannot  fully  compete  with  the  deeply  learned,  may  at  least 
imitate  the  virtuous  and  good.  Indeed,  had  Biography  no  other  view  than  merely  to 
illustrate  the  lives  and  writings  of  eminent  men,  its  study  would  still  be  both  useful 
and  agreeable;  but  it  aims  at  a  far  higher  and  nobler  object.  It  presents  us  with  a 
variety  of  events,  which,  like  the  experimental  data  furnished  by  the  natural  philoso- 
pher, may  become  the  materials  from  which  general  truths  and  principles  may  be 
drawn.  In  short,  by  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  human  nature, — by  exciting  an 
honourable  emulation, — by  correcting  our  prejudices,  and  showing  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  religion  on  the  actions  of  the  truly  wise  and  good.  Biography  attains  the  rank 
of  a  science  admirably  fitted  to  raise  man  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

But  Biography  loses  much  of  its  value  when  it  is  not  borne  in  mind  that  its  various 
branches  should  be  both  written  and  studied  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  reference  to  the  lives  of  literary  men,  to 
which  we  have  peculiarly  attended  in  the  present  Work,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
whilst  some  men  are  of  importance  to  society  by  their  actions,  others  are  so  by  their 
sentiments,  and  their  willingness  and  power  to  promulgate  them.  The  lives  of  the  for- 
mer are,  chiefly,  written  records  of  the  events  which  were  brought  about  or  modified 
by  their  interposition.  Such  are  the  memoirs  of  statesmen,  of  warriors,  and  travellers. 
Their  history  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  country  in  which  their  deeds 
"  for  good  or  evil,"  have  been  done.  They  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  stream  of  life 
that  is  visibly  depicted  by  the  land-marks  around  them.  But  the  actions  of  men's 
lives  of  a  more  purely  intellectual  character,  are  like  the  breathing  of  a  gale  impressing 
and  agitating  the  waters  of  existence, — it  is  true,  silently  and  invisibly, — but  they 
leave  their  record  through  all  times. 

*  "  Biography  may  be  said  to  approach,  and  even  to  touch,  follow,  observe,  and  see  the  individuals  in  all 
places  and  in  every  instant  of  their  lives,  offering  examples  profitable  to  all  men  and  in  all  conditions  and 
furnishing  to  the  moralist  matter  for  profound  meditation." — Bacon. 
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In  the  lives  therefore  of  literary  men,  we  are  not  often  to  expect  events  or  actions 
that  may  startle  us  with  reference  to  their  direct  worldly  consequences,  but 
such  as  may  show  the  influence  which  the  changing  circumstances  of  existence  have 
upon  superior  minds.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  lives  of  men  of  genius  are  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction.  Their  \'irtues  have  an  ennobling  influence  on  all 
who  come  within  their  influence,  whilst  their  errors  are  strikingly  visible  when 
set  off  by  the  bright  clear  light  of  their  published  opinions.  We  have  thus,  too,  often 
been  enabled  to  bring  before  the  reader  portraitures  of  the  sublimest  objects  which  can 
engage  the  attention  of  a  human  being,  for  a  human  spirit  endowed  with  the  light  of 
thought,  so  strong  and  intense  that  it  commands  others  by  a  sort  of  natural  dominion, 
is  the  representative  of  humanity  in  its  highest  degree  of  present  perfection.  To  be 
enabled  to  see  its  operations  in  its  own  high  regions  of  imagination,  and  guided  by  rea- 
son, elevates  us  by  its  example,  and  does,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  what  the  con- 
templation of  great  moral  virtue  does  in  refining  our  mere  earthly  feelings.  Our  affec- 
tions are  engaged  in  the  one  case,  and  our  sympathies  have  the  force  of  a  new  moral 
obligation.  In  the  other,  the  mind  sees  the  capabilities  of  its  nature,  and,  seeing  them, 
learns  to  admire  and  endeavours  to  imitate  the  best  and  greatest  of  its  species. 

With  this  view,  we  have,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  characters 
of  literary  men  by  a  reference  to  their  works, — thus  providing  the  reader  with  data  to 
form  his  own  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  individual  under  consideration,  and  pro- 
viding a  mental  and  bodily  portraiture  on  the  same  page. 
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JAMES  I.— The  history  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns 
who  bore  this  name  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
page,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  he  was  the 
sixth  monarch  of  that  name  who  swayed  the  sceptre 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  island,  before  he  was 
called  to  the  English  throne.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  by  her  cousin  Henry  Lord 
Darnley,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  castle,  in  June 
1566,  at  the  unfortunate  period  when  his  mother  was 
at  variance  with  her  husband,  and  had  begun  to  fix 
her  affections  on  the  earl  of  Both  well.  In  the  stormy 
and  disgraceful  times  which  followed,  the  infant 
prince  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of 
Mar  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Mary  being  forced  to 
resign  the  throne,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling, 
and  from  that  time  all  public  acts  ran  in  his  name. 
His  childhood  was  passed  in  civil  wars  under  the  re- 
gencies of  Murray,  Marr,  and  Morton,  during  which 
time  he  resided  in  Stirling  castle  under  the  tuition 
of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  His  progress  in  school- 
learning  was  rapid ;  but  as  his  character  opened,  an 
instability  and  weakness  of  temper  became  manifest, 
which  indicated,  what  in  the  sequel  proved  to  be  the 
case,  that  he  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  flatterers, 
and  his  reign  be  marked  by  injudicious  favouritism. 
From  the  first  too,  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  those 
arbitrary  notions  of  the  royal  authority  and  divine 
right  which  proved  so  injurious  to  his  posterity. 
Some  injudicious  measures,  in  the  spirit  of  these 
opinions,  early  produced  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles 
against  him,  who  in  1582  took  possession  of  his 
person  at  Ruthven  castle.  A  new  confederacy,  how- 
ever, effected  his  liberation,  and  he  again  put  himself 
under  the  direction  of  his  favourite,  the  earl  of  Arran. 

The  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  apprehen- 
sions from  the  catholic  party  in  favour  of  Mary  led 
her  to  employ  every  art  to  keep  up  a  dissatisfied 
party  in  Scotland,  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  violent 
and  unprincipled  measures  of  Arran  against  the  con- 
nexions of  the  late  conspirators,  many  of  whom  fled 
to  England.  When,  however,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  life  of  his  mother  was  in  danger  from  the 
sentence  of  an  English  judicature,  James,  who  had 
hitherto  treated  her  very  irreverently,  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  interfere.  He  accordingly  wrote  a 
menacing  letter  to  Elizabeth  on  the  subject,  appealed 
to  other  courts  for  assistance,  and  assembled  his 
nobles,  who  promised  to  assist  him  either  to  prevent 
or  revenge  that  queen's  injustice.  When  the  news 
of  the  catastrophe  arrived,  he  rejected  with  proper 
spirit  the  excuses  of  Elizabeth,  and  prepared  for 
hostilities  ;  but  he  was  finally  prevented  from  en- 
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gaging  in  actual  war  by  the  inadequacy  of  his  re- 
sources. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  majority  was  to  recon- 
cile the  feuds  of  his  nobilitj^  whom  for  that  purpose 
he  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Holyrood  house. 
On  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by  Philip  II., 
he  judiciously  resolved  to  assist  Ehzabeth  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  zealously  supported  by  his  people 
for  the  preservation  of  protestantism,  who  entered 
into  a  national  covenant  to  maintain  it.  In  1589 
James  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic,  king  of 
Denmark.  On  his  return  home,  after  passing  the 
winter  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  in  some  danger  from 
conspiracies  against  his  hfe  ;  and  for  several  succeed- 
ing years  of  his  reign  the  history  of  Scotland  displays 
much  turbulence  and  party  contest. 


In  1600,  while  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  unusual 
tranquillity,  a  very  extraordinary  event  took  place, 
the  causes  of  which  were  never  discovered.  While 
the  king  was  upon  a  hunting  e.xcursion,  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  brother  of  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  to 
ride  with  a  small  train  to  the  earl's  house  at  Perth. 
Here  he  was  led  to  a  remote  chamber,  on  pretence  of 
a  secret  to  be  communicated  to  him,  where  he  found 
a  man  in  complete  armour,  and  a  dagger  was  put  to 
his  breast  by  Ruthven,  with  threats  of  immediate 
death.  His  attendants,  being  alarmed,  came  to  his 
aid.  Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  slain,  and  the 
king  escaped  unhurt. 
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In  1603  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Enj^land 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  proceeded,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  his  new  subjects,  to  London.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profusion  of  honours 
and  titles  on  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  in 
which,  as  in  many  other  points,  he  displayed  a  con- 
trast to  the  maxims  of  the  late  reign.  A  conference 
held  at  Hampton  court  between  the  divines  of  the 
established  church  and  the  puritans,  afforded  James 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  skill  in  theological 
controversy,  and  the  ill-will  he  bore  to  popular 
schemes  of  church  government.  The  meeting  of 
parliament  also  enabled  him  to  assert  those  principles 
of  absolute  power  in  the  crown  which  he  could  never 
practically  maintain,  but  the  theoretical  claim  of  which 
provided  the  increasing  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  house 
of  commons  with  constant  matter  of  alarm  and  con- 
tention. Although  James  had  behaved  with  great 
lenity  to  the  catholics  in  Scotland,  those  in  England 
were  so  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  favour, 
that  the  celebrated  gunpowder  plot  was  concerted  in 
1605,  the  object  of  which  was  to  blow  up  the  king 
and  parliament.  His  cares  for  reducing  and  improv- 
ing Ireland  do  him  honour.  In  1612  he  lost  his 
eldest  son  Henry,  a  prince  of  great  promise,  then  of 
the  age  of  nineteen;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
eventful  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  the 
elector  palatine  took  place.  About  this  time  the 
object  of  the  weak  passion  of  James  for  handsome 
favourites  was  Robert  Carr,  a  youth  from  Scotland, 
who  in  a  short  time  was  raised  from  a  court  page  to 
be  earl  of  Somerset,  and  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  riches.  The  scandalous  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  by  the  machinations  of  this  minion  and 
his  infamous  countess,  put  an  end  to  the  king's  par- 
tiality, although  he  disgracefully  pardoned  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  murder,  while  he  allowed  their  agents 
to  be  executed. 

The  fate  of  Somerset  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of 
George  ViUiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  No  circum- 
stance in  the  reign  of  James  was  more  unpopular 
than  his  treatment  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. Soon  after  the  king's  accession,  that  states- 
man, who  had  been  opposed  to  the  Scottish  succession, 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  set  aside  James  in  favour  of  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  for  which  he  was  tried  and 
capitally  convicted,  but,  being  reprieved,  was  kept 
thirteen  years  in  prison.  In  1615  he  obtained  his 
release  by  dint  of  money,  and  was  allowed  to  set  out 
upon  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  in  search  of 
gold,  with  the  sentence  of  death  hanging  over  his 
head.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  objects,  and  James, 
instigated,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  his  desire  of  an  al- 
liance between  Prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of 
Spain,  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  the  latter  power, 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  whole  nation.  Sir 
Walter  was  executed  upon  his  former  sentence.  The 
match  with  the  infanta,  notwithstanding,  failed,  and 
Charles  married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  with  the  disgraceful  stipulation,  that 
the  children  should  be  brought  up  by  their  mother 
until  thirteen  years  of  age ;  to  which  arrangement  the 
future  religious  opinions  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  may  perhaps  be  attributed. 

The  close  of  the  life  of  James  was  marked  by 
violent  contests  with  his  parliament,  which  prepared 
dreadful  consequences  for  his  successor.  He  was 
also  much  disquieted  by  the  misfortune  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  elector  palatine,  who  having  been  induced 
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to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  to  head  the 
protestant  interest  in  Germany,  was  stripped  of  all 
his  dominions  by  the  emperor.  Urged  by  the  na- 
tional feelings  for  the  protestant  cause,  he  was  at 
length  in  1624  induced  to  declare  war  against  Spain 
and  the  emperor  ;  and  troops  were  sent  over  to  Hol- 
land to  act  in  conjunction  with  Prince  Maurice.  The 
defeat  of  this  enterprise,  through  sickness  and  mis- 
management, it  is  thought,  produced  the  king  so 
much  uneasiness  as  to  cause  the  intermittent  fever 
by  which  he  was  soon  after  attacked,  and  of  which 
he  died  in  March  1625,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

James  was  not  destitute  of  abilities  nor  of  good 
intentions,  but  the  former  were  not  those  of  a  ruler, 
and  the  latter  were  defeated  by  pliability  and  unmanly 
attachments.  His  reign,  although  not  unprosperous 
to  his  subjects,  was  inglorious  in  character  and  loss 
of  influence,  and  he  was  neither  beloved  at  home  nor 
esteemed  abroad .  Upon  the  whole  the  good  qualities  of 
James  were  unstatesmanlike,  and  his  bad  onesunmanly 
and  puerile.  It  would  be  difficult,  says  Hume,  to  find 
a  reign  less  illustrious,  yet  more  imspotted  and  un- 
blemished, than  that  of  James  in  both  kingdoms. 
James  possessed  many  virtues,  but  scarcely  any  of 
them  pure  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  neighbouring 
vices.  His  learning  degenerating  into  pedantry  and 
prejudice,  his  generosity  into  profusion,  his  good 
nature  into  pliability  and  unmanly  fondness,  his  love 
of  peace  into  pusillanimity,  and  his  wisdom  into 
cunning.  His  intentions  were  just,  but  more  adapted 
to  the  conduct  of  private  life  than  to  the  government 
of  kingdoms.  He  was  an  encourager  of  learning,  and 
was  himself  an  author  of  no  mean  genius,  consider- 
ing the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  chief  works 
were,  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  and  "  The  True  Law  of 
Free  Monarchies,"  but  he  is  more  known  for  his  ad- 
herence to  witchcraft  and  demoniacal  possessions  in 
his  "  Demonology,"  and  for  his  "  Counterblast  to 
Tobacco."  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  specimens  of 
his  talent,  such  as  it  was,  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  our  miscellanies.  He  also  wrote  some  rules  and 
cautels  for  the  use  of  professors  of  the  art,  which, 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  have  been  long,  and  perhaps  deservedly 
disregarded.  The  best  specimen  of  his  poetical 
powers  is  his  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  which  Bishop  Percy 
has  reprinted  in  his  "  Rehques,"  and  declares  that  it 
w^ould  not  dishonour  any  writer  of  that  time.  We 
subjoin  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph  shortly  after  he 
came  to  the  English  throne. 
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JAMES  II.,  king  of  England,  second  son  of 
Charles  I.  and  of  Henrietta  of  France,  was  born  in 
October  1633  and  immediately  declared  duke  of  York. 
After  the  capture  of  Oxford  by  the  parliamentary 
army,  he  escaped  in  1648  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
was  conducted  to  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange. 
He  soon  after  joined  his  mother  at  Paris,  and,  when 
hehad  reached  his  twentieth  year,  ser\'ed  in  the  French 
army  under  Turenne,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  under  Don  John  of  Austria 
and  the  prince  of  Conde.     In  these  campaigns  he 
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obtained  reputation  and  experience  although  with 
the  display  of  no  very  great  or  shining  qualities. 
At  the  restoration  he  took  the  command  of  the  fleet 
as  lord  high  admiral.  He  had  previously  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Chancellor  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  ungenerously  attempted  to  free  him- 
self from  the  union ;  but  the  marriage  being  satis- 
factorily established,  he  could  not  succeed.  In  1664 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  promoting  a  Dutch  war, 
for  the  alleged  interests  of  trade,  and  June  3,  1665, 
with  a  powerful  fleet  under  his  command,  engaged 
that  of  the  Dutch  under  Opdam,  who,  with  his  ship, 
was  blown  up  in  the  action,  and  nineteen  of  his 
squadron  were  sunk  or  taken,  with  the  loss  of  only 
one  on  the  part  of  the  English. 

In  16/1  the  duchess  of  York  died,  leaving  her 
husband  two  daughters,  who  became  successively 
queens  of  England.  Before  her  death  she  declared 
herself  a  convert  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  which 
had  been  secretly  that  of  the  duke  for  many  years, 
and  was  now  openly  avowed  by  him.  This  declara- 
tion produced  a  great  impression  on  the  people,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  opposition  which  finally 
drove  him  from  the  throne.  In  the  Dutch  war  of 
1672  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  and 
being  attacked  by  De  Ruyter,  a  furious  engagement 
ensued.  The  Dutch  fleet  at  length  retired.  A  test 
act  being  soon  after  passed  to  prevent  Roman  catho- 
lics from  holding  public  employments,  the  duke  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  command — a  result  which  in- 
duced him  to  join  in  the  plot  of  the  king  and  certain 
of  his  counsellors,  to  restore  the  Roman  catholic  re- 
ligion. In  1671  he  married  Mary  Beatrice  of  Este, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  in  1677  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mary,  was  united  to  William  prince 
of  Orange. 

During  the  violent  proceedings  on  account  of  the 
supposed  popish  plot  in  1679,  by  the  advice  of  the 
king  he  retired  to  Brussels,  and  a  bill  passed  the 
commons  for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne,  which 
was,  however,  rejected  by  the  lords.  When  the  royal 
party  again  prevailed,  the  duke  in  1681  was  sent  into 
Scotland,  where  he  acted  with  great  rigour,  not  to 
say  cruelty,  to  the  remnant  of  the  covenanters.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  sometimes  personally  assisted  at 
the  torture  of  criminals,  and  altogether  exhibited 
himself  as  a  man  of  a  severe  and  unrelenting  temper. 
During  the  whole  of  the  remaining  reign  of  Charles 
11.  indeed,  during  which  he  possessed  great  influence 
in  the  government,  he  was  forward  in  promoting  all 
the  severe  measures  that  disgraced  it.  On  the  death 
of  Charle.';  II.,  in  February  1685,  the  duke  succeeded 
under  the  title  of  James  II.,  and  from  the  time  of  his 
ascending  the  throne,  seems  to  have  acted  with  a 
steady  determination  to  render  himself  absolute,  and 
to  restore  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  This  part 
of  the  king's  designs  is  so  admirably  portrayed  by 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  his  view  of  James'  intentions  : — "  While  these 
hopes  and  fears  [the  expected  birth  of  the  prince] 
agitated  the  multitude  of  both  parties,  the  ultimate 
objects  of  the  king  became  gradually  more  definite, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  deliberated,  or  perhaps, 
rather  decided  about  the  choice  of  his  means.  His 
open  policy  assumed  a  more  decisive  tone  ;  Castle- 
maine,  who  in  his  embassy  had  acted  with  the  most 
ostentatious  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  Petre,  the  most 
obnoxious  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.     The  latter  was  even  pro- 


moted to  an  ecclesiastical  office  in  the  household  of 
a  prince,  who  still  exercised  all  the  power  of  the  su- 
preme head  of  a  protestant  church.  Corker,  an  Eng- 
lish Benedictine,  the  superior  of  a  monastery  of  that 
order  in  London,  had  an  audience  of  the  king  in  his 
ecclesiastical  habit,  as  envoy  from  the  elector  of  Co- 
logne, doubtless  by  a  secret  understanding  between 
James  and  that  prince;  an  act  which  Louis  XIV. 
himself  condemned  as  unexampled  in  catholic  coun- 
tries, and  likely  to  provoke  heretics,  whose  prejudices 
ought  not  to  be  wantonly  irritated.  As  the  animo- 
sity of  the  people  towards  the  catholic  religion  in- 
creased, the  designs  of  James  for  its  re-establishment 
became  bolder  and  more  open.  The  monastic  orders, 
clad  in  garments  long  strange,  and  now  alarming  to 
the  people,  filled  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  king 
prematurely  exulted  that  his  capital  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  catholic  city,  httle  aware  of  the  indignation 
with  which  that  obnoxious  appearance  inspired  the 
body  of  his  protestant  subjects.  He  must  now  have 
felt  that  his  contests  with  the  church  of  England  had 
reached  that  point  in  which  neither  party  would  sub- 
mit without  a  total  defeat.  The  language  used  or  ac- 
quiesced in  by  him  in  the  most  confidential  inter- 
course does  not  leave  his  intention  to  be  gathered 
by  inference,  for  though  the  words  '  to  establish  the 
catholic  religion'  may  denote  no  more  than  to  secure 
its  free  exercise,  another  expression  is  employed  on 
this  subject  for  a  long  time,  and  by  different  persons 
in  correspondence  with  him,  which  has  no  equivocal 
sense  and  allows  no  such  limitation.  On  the  12th 
of  May,  1687,  Barillon  assured  him  that  the  most 
Christian  King  '  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to 
see  the  success  of  his  exertions  to  re-establish  the 
catholic  religion.'  Far  from  limiting  this  important 
term,  James  adopted  it  in  its  full  extent,  answering, 
'  You  see  that  I  omit  nothing  in  my  power.'  Not 
content  with  thus  accepting  the  congratulation  in  its 
utmost  latitude,  James  continued,  '  I  hope  the  king 
your  master  will  aid  me,  and  that  we  shall,  in  concert, 
do  great  things  for  religion  ;'  proclaiming  his  rehance 
for  aid  in  his  designs  on  a  monarch  who  at  that  mo- 
ment supported  the  rehgious  establishment  by  per- 
secution. In  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  imitat- 
ing another  part  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  he  had 
established  a  fund  for  rewarding  converts  to  his  re- 
ligion, he  solicited  pecuniary  aid  from  the  pope  for 
that  very  ambiguous  purpose.  The  nuncio  in  answer 
declared  the  sorrow  of  his  holiness  at  being  disabled 
by  the  impoverished  state  of  his  treasury  to  contri- 
bute money,  notwithstanding  '  his  paternal  zeal  for 
the  promoting  in  every  way  the  re-establishment  of 
the  cathohc  religion  in  these  kingdoms ;'  as  he  had 
shortly  before  expressed  his  hope  that  the  queen's 
pregnancy  would  ensure  '  the  re-establishment  of  the 
true  religion  in  these  kingdoms  :'  another  term  was 
in  familiar  use  at  court  for  the  final  object  of  the  royal 
pursuit;  it  was  called  'the  great  work,'  a  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  the  supposed  transmutation  of  metals 
by  the  alchemists,  which  naturally  signified  a  total 
change,  and  which  never  could  have  been  applied  to 
mere  toleration  by  those  who  were  in  system,  if  not 
in  practice,  the  most  intolerant  men  of  an  intolerant 
age.  The  king  told  the  mmcio  that  Holland  was  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  catholic  re- 
hgion  in  these  kingdoms ;  and  D'Albyville,  minister 
at  the  Hague,  declared  that  without  humbling  the 
pride  of  that  republic  there  could  be  no  hope  of  the 
success  *of  the  great  work.'  Two  years  afterwards, 
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James,  after  reviewing  his  whole  policy  and  its  con- 
sequences, delil)eratery  and  decisively  avows  the  ex- 
tent of  his  own  designs.  '  Our  subjects  opposed  our 
government  from  the  fear  that  we  should  introduce 
the  orthodox  faith,  which  we  were  indeed  labouring 
to  accomplish  when  the  storm  began,  and  which  we 
have  done  in  our  kingdom  of  Ireland.'  Mary  of  Este, 
during  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  Ireland,  exhorts 
the  papal  minister  '  to  earn  the  glorious  title  of  re- 
storer of  the  faith  in  the  British  kingdoms,  and  de- 
clares that  she  '  hopes  much  from  his  administration 
for  the  re-establishment  both  of  religion  and  the  royal 
family.'  Finally,  the  term  're-estabhsh,'  which  can 
refer  to  no  time  subsequent  to  the  accession  of  EU- 
zabeth,  had  so  much  become  the  appropriate  term, 
that  Louis  XIV.  assured  the  pope  of  his  determina- 
tion to  aid  '  the  king  of  England,  and  to  re-establish 
the  catholic  religion  in  that  island.'  None  of  the 
most  discerning  friends  or  opponents  of  the  king  seem 
at  this  time  to  have  doubted  that  he  meditated  no  less 
than  to  transfer  to  his  own  religion  the  privileges  of 
an  established  church.  Gourville,  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  men  of  his  age,  being  asked  by  the  duchess 
of  Tyrconnel,  when  about  to  make  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don, what  she  should  say  to  the  king  if  he  enquired 
about  the  opinion  of  his  old  friend  Gourville,  of  his 
measures  for  the  '  re-estabUshment'  of  the  catholic 
religion  in  England,  begged  her  to  answer,  '  If  I  were 
pope  I  should  have  excommunicated  him  for  exposing 
all  the  Enghsh  catholics  to  the  risk  of  being  hanged. 
I  have  do  doubt  that  what  he  sees  done  in  France  is 
his  model,  but  the  circumstances  are  very  different. 
In  my  opinion  he  ought  to  be  content  with  favouring 
the  cathohcs  on  every  occasion,  in  order  to  augment 
their  number  ;  and  he  should  leave  to  his  successors 
the  care  of  gradually  subjecting  England  altogether 
to  the  authority  of  the  pope.'  Bossuet,  the  most 
learned,  vigorous,  and  eloquent  of  controversialists 
in  the  great  work  on  the  variations  of  the  protestant 
churches,  which  he  published  at  this  critical  time, 
ventured  to  foretel  that  the  pious  efforts  of  James 
would  speedily  be  rewarded  by  the  reconciliation  of 
the  British  islands  with  the  universal  church,  and 
their  filial  submission  to  the  apostolic  see." 

After  disgusting  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects, 
by  attending  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity, 
he  proceeded  to  levy  the  customs  and  excise  without 
the  authority  of  parliament.  He  even  sent  an  agent 
to  Rome,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  solemn  re- ad  mission 
of  England  into  the  bosom  of  that  church,  and  re- 
ceived advice,  on  the  score  of  moderation,  from  the 
pope  himself.  This  conduct  encouraged  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  unrelenting 
temper  of  James  was  again  exhibited  in  the  execu- 
tions on  this  account.  The  legal  proceedings  under 
J eff'reys  were  brutal  in  the  extreme;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  no  fewer  than  251  persons  suffered  death  in 
the  west  of  England  by  the  cruel  proceedings  of  that 
infamous  judge,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  king 
to  gibe  upon,  under  the  name  of  "  Jeffreys'  Cam- 
paign." ITie  temporary  awe,  produced  by  this  se- 
verity, even  in  parliament,  was  so  great,  that  James 
was  encouraged  to  throw  off" almost  all  disguise,  both 
in  regard  to  religion  and  government.  By  virtue  of 
his  assumed  dispensing  power,  he  rendered  tests  of 
no  avail,  and  filled  his  army  and  council  with  Roman 
catholics.  He  put  Ireland  entirely  into  their  hands, 
and  governed  Scotland  by  a  few  noblemen  who  had 
become  converts  to  the  same  faith.     He  gradually 


proceeded  to  a  direct  attack  on  the  established  church 
by  the  formation  of  an  ecclesiastical  commission, 
which  cited  before  it  all  clergymen  who  had  done 
any  thing  to  displease  the  court.  A  declaration  of 
indulgence  in  matters  of  religion  was  ordered  to  be 
read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the  churches  of  the  king- 
dom. Seven  bishops  met,  and  drew  up  a  loyal  and 
humble  petition  against  this  ordinance,  which  step 
being  considered  as  an  act  of  disloyalty,  they  were 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

These  innovations,  in  regard  both  totherehgionand 
government,  gradually  united  opposing  interests, 
and  a  large  body  of  nobility  and  gentry  concurred  in 
an  application  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been 
secretly  preparing  a  fleet  and  an  army  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  country.  James,  who  was  long  kept  in 
ignorance  of  these  transactions,  when  informed  of 
them  by  his  minister  at  the  Hague,  was  struck 
with  terror  equal  to  his  former  infatuation;  and,  im- 
mediately repealing  all  bis  obnoxious  acts,  he  prac- 
tised every  method  to  gain  popularity.  All  confi- 
dence was,  however,  destroyed  between  the  king 
and  the  people. 

William  arrived  with  his  fleet  inTorbay,  November 
4,  1 6S  8,  and  landed  his  forces  ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  Monmouth's  rebellion  for  some  time  prevented 
the  people  in  the  west  from  joining  him,  until,  at 
length,  several  men  of  rank  went  over,  and  the 
royal  army  began  to  desert  by  entire  regiments. 
Incapable  of  any  vigorous  resolution,  and  finding  his 
overtures  of  accommodations  disregarded,  heresolved 
to  quit  the  country.  He  repaired  to  St.  Germain, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality by  Louis  XIV.  In  the  meantime  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  was  declared  abdicated,  and  was 
filled,  with  the  national  and  parliamentary  consent, 
by  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  and  her  husband  Wil- 
liam, conjointly  ;  Anne,  who  had,  equally  with  her 
sister,  been  educated  a  strict  protestant,  being  de- 
clared next  in  succession  to  the  exclusion  of  the  in- 
fant prince.  Assisted  by  Louis  XIV.  James  was  ena- 
bled, in  March,  1689,  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  re- 
covery of  Ireland.  The  battle  of  Boyne,  fought  June 
1690,  compelled  him  to  return  to  France.  All  suc- 
ceeding projects  for  his  restoration  proved  equally 
abortive,  and  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
acts  of  ascetic  devotion. 


JAMES  I.,  of  Scotland.— This  distinguished  mo- 
narch was  one  of  the  most  learned  as  well  as  the 
most  unfortunate  of  sovereigns.  He  stood  forth  a 
bright  and  shining  light  in  the  turbulent  times  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  ultimately  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  powerful  brigands  who  then  formed  the  Scot- 
tish aristocracy.  He  was  born  in  1394,  and  became 
a  prisoner  to  the  English  monarch  when  but  a  child. 
He  was  for  some  time  closely  confined  in  London, 
and  in  1407  he  was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Notting- 
ham, from  whence  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower 
in  March  1414,  and  there  confined  till  August  in  the 
same  year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of 
Windsor,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  summer  of 
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HI 7,  when  Henry  v.,  for  political  reasons,  carried 
him  with  him  into  France  in  his  second  expedition. 
In  all  these  fortresses,  his  confinement,  from  his  own 
account  of  it,  was  so  severe  and  strict  that  he  was 
not  so  much  as  permitted  to  take  the  air.  In  this 
melancholy  situation,  so  unsuitable  to  his  age  and 
rank,  books  were  his  chief  companions,  and  study 
his  greatest  pleasure.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
immediately  applied  to  reading,  and  continued  his 
studies,  with  little  interruption,  till  late  at  night. 
James  having  received  a  good  education  in  his  early 
youth  under  the  direction  of  Walter  ^Yardlaw,  bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  by  this  close  application  to  study 
became  a  universal  scholar  and  an  excellent  poet  and 
musician.  That  he  wrote  as  well  as  read  much,  we 
have  his  own  testimony,  and  that  of  all  our  historians 
who  lived  near  his  time.  Bowmaker,  the  continua- 
tor  of  Fordun,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  spends  ten  chapters  in 
his  praises  and  in  lamentations  on  his  death ;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  says,  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures,  of  law,  and  philosophy,  was  incredible. 
Hector  Boece  states  that  Henry  IV.  and  V.  furnished 
their  royal  prisoner  with  the  best  teachers  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  ;  and  that,  by  their  assistance  he 
made  great  proficiency  in  every  part  of  learning  and 
the  fine  arts ;  that  he  became  a  perfect  master  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  music,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  was  inferior  to  none  in  divinity  and  law. 
He  observes  further,  that  the  poems  he  composed  in 
his  native  tongue  were  so  beautiful  that  you  might 
easily  perceive  he  was  born  a  poet ;  but  that  his  Latin 
poems  were  not  so  faultless,  for  though  they  abounded 
in  the  most  sublime  sentiments,  their  language  was 
not  so  pure,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of  the  times  in 
which  lie  lived.  This  prince's  skill  in  music  was  re- 
markable. Walter  Bower,  abbot  of  Inchcolm,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  prince,  assures  us 
that  he  excelled  all  mankind  in  that  art  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  and  that  he  played  on  eight  differ- 
ent instruments  (which  he  names),  and  especially  on 
the  harp,  with  such  exquisite  skill  that  he  seemed  to 
be  inspired.  King  James  was  not  only  an  excellent 
performer,  but  also  a  good  composer,  both  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  ;  and  his  fame  on  that  account 
was  extensive  and  of  long  duration.  Above  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  the 
inventor  of  a  new  and  pleasing  kind  of  melody,  which 
had  been  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country.  This 
appears  from  the  folio wmg  testimony  of  Alessandro 
Tassoni. — "  We  may  reckon  among  us  moderns, 
James,  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  composed 
many  sacred  pieces  of  vocal  music,  but  also  of  him- 
self invented  a  new  kind  of  music,  plaintive  and  me- 
lancholy, diflFerent  from  all  other,  in  which  he  hath 
been  imitated  by  Carlo  Gesualdo,  prince  of  Venosa, 
who  in  our  age  hath  improved  music  with  new  and 
admirable  inventions." 

After  the  death  of  Robert  III.  James  was  immedi- 
ately proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  but  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  whole  of  Henry  V.,  he 
was  kept  in  confinement,  to  prevent  the  strength  of 
Scotland  from  being  united  to  that  of  France  against 
the  English  arms.  At  length,  under  the  regency  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  James  was  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, having  been  eighteen  years  a  prisoner  in  this 
country.  James  soon  after  his  restoration  married 
Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Clarence, 
a  lady  of  distinguished  beauty,  descended  from  the 
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royal  family  of  England  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, finding  that  the  duke  of  Albany  and  his  son 
had  alienated  many  of  the  most  valuable  possessions 
of  the  crown,  instantly  caused  the  whole  of  that  family 
and  their  adherents  to  be  arrested.  The  latter  were 
nearly  all  discharged ;  but  the  late  regent,  his  two 
sons,  and  his  father-in-law,  were  executed,  and  their 
estates  confiscated  to  the  crown.  James  afterward.s 
procured  the  enactment  of  many  wise  laws  in  his 
parliaments,  which  tended  to  improve  the  state  of 
society  ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  desire  of  increasing 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  caused  him  to  commit 
many  unjust  acts,  which  gave  great  offence  to  his 
nobles. 

In  1436  he  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage 
to  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  sent  with  her  a  splen- 
did train  and  a  vast  body  of  troops.  The  English, 
who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  this  union  by 
negotiation,  now  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  Scotch 
fleet  in  its  passage,  but  they  missed  their  object,  and 
the  princess  arrived  in  safety  at  Rochelle.  James, 
exasperated  at  this  act  of  hostility,  declared  war  against 
England,  and  summoned  the  whole  array  of  his  king- 
dom to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  which,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  upon  an  intimation  of  a  conspi- 
racy being  formed  against  himself  by  his  own  people. 
He  now  retired  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Perth, 
which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  he  lived  in 
privacy,  but  this,  instead  of  preventing,  facilitated 
the  success  of  the  plot  formed  against  his  life.  The 
chief  actors  in  this  tragedy  were  Robert  Graham,  and 
Walter  earl  of  Athol,  the  king's  uncle.  The  former 
was  actuated  by  revenge  for  the  sufferings  of  some 
of  his  family,  the  latter  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
crown  for  himself.  The  assassins  obtained  by  bribery 
admission  into  the  king's  apartments;  the  alarm  was 
raised,  and  the  ladies  attempted  to  secure  the  cham- 
ber-door;  one  of  them,  Catharine  Douglas,  thrust 
her  arm  through  astaple,  which  was  dread  fully  broken 
by  the  force  of  the  assailants.  The  instant  they  got 
admission,  they  dragged  the  king  from  his  con- 
cealment, and  put  him  to  death  on  the  '20th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1437,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The 
assassins  were  immediately  pursued  and  taken  pri- 
soners, and  being  condemned,  died  by  the  most  re- 
fined tortures.  Mr.  Gait  has  given  a  powerful  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  conspiracy  audits  results  in  one  of 
his  most  popular  novels. 

JAMES  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1437  succeeded 
his  father,  being  then  not  seven  years  of  age,  and 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460. 

JAMES  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1 460,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  character  of  this  prince,  un- 
justly represented  as  tyrannical  by  several  historians, 
was  his  fondness  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  those  who 
excelled  in  them,  on  whom  he  bestowed  more  of  his 
confidence  than  became  a  king  in  his  circumstances. 
This  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haughty  nobles  a  dislike 
and  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  and  indignation 
against  the  objects  of  his  favour ;  which  produced 
the  most  pernicious  consequences,  and  ended  in  a 
rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  slain 
in  1488. 

JAMES  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his 
father  in  14S8.  He  was  a  remarkably  brave  prince, 
but  taking  part  with  Louis  XII.  against  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field  in  1513.     This  king  is  acknowledged  to  have 
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had  great  accomplishments  both  of  mind  and  body. 
His  Latin  epistles  are  classical  compared  with  the 
barbarous  style  of  the  foreign  princes  with  whom  he 
corresponded.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  particularly  sculpture;  and  the  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civihzation  of  his  people,  and  his  distri- 
bution of  justice,  merit  the  highest  praise.  But  yet  the 
virtues  of  James  appear  to  have  been  more  shining 
than  solid,  and  his  character  was  that  of  a  gallant 
gentleman  and  a  brave  knight  rather  than  a  wise  or 
a  great  monarch.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
only  in  his  forty-first  year.  Like  all  the  princes  of 
his  family,  with  the  exception  at  least  of  his  great 
grandson,  James  L  of  England,  his  person  was 
handsome,  vigorous,  and  active.  From  their  coins 
it  does  not  appear  that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors of  the  Stuart  race,  wore  their  beards,  as  did 
all  his  successors  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

JAMES  v.,  king  of  Scotland  in  1513,  was  but 
eighteen  months  old  when  his  father  lost  his  life. 
"When  of  age,  he  assisted  Francis  L,  king  of  France, 
against  the  emperor  Charles  le  Quint,  for  which  ser- 
vice Francis  gave  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, in  1535.  This  princess  died  in  two  years,  and 
James  married  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claude, 
duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  Louis  d'Orleans,  by 
whom  he  had  only  one  child,  the  unfortunate  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  born  only  eight  days  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  December,  1542, 
when  only  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  The  remarkable 
expedition  of  James  V.,  in  the  year  15-29,  into  the 
southern  highlands  of  Scotland,  to  inflict  judicial 
punishment  on  the  marauders  of  these  border  dis- 
tricts, furnishes  various  amusing  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  society  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Having  very  sagaciously,  as  a  first  step,  secured  in 
safe  custody  the  principal  chieftains  by  whom  the 
disorders  were  privately  encouraged,  namely,  the  earl 
of  Bothwell,  the  Lord  Home,  Lord  Maxwell,  Scott 
of  Buccleugh,  and  Ker  of  Fernyherst,  James  assem- 
bled an  array,  and  set  out  under  the  pretence  of  en- 
joying the  pastime  of  hunting.  The  track  which  the 
king  and  his  retinue  pursued,  led  him  first  through 
the  western  part  of  Peebles-shire,  from  whence  he 
made  a  detour  to  the  left,  through  Ettrick  and  Ewes- 
dale.  It  is  ascertained  by  tradition,  that  in  penetrat- 
ing the  wilds  in  the  upper  part  of  Tweeddale,  he  felt 
himself  very  much  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  proper 
path  into  the  vale  of  Drummelzier.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  main  body  of  his  attendants  were  sent  up 
the  strath  of  Manor  Water,  while  he  and  a  few  re- 
tainers made  a  stretch  westward,  through  the  demesnes 
of  Sir  James  Tweedie,  a  thane  of  considerable  power 
in  this  Cjuarter  at  the  time,  who  resided  in  a  strong 
peel-house,  called  the  Thane's  castle,  near  Drum- 
melzier, and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant,  on  the 
point  of  a  steep  conical  rock.  Here  the  chief  of  the 
Tweedies  used  to  reside  and  domineer  over  the  adja- 
cent region.  He  was  likewise  in  the  habit  of  exact- 
ing a  species  of  court  by  persons  passing  his  fastness, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  petty  princes  of  Africa 
oblige  travellers  to  wait  upon  them,  either  to  gratify 
their  love  of  power  or  plunder.  The  king  having  re- 
quired a  guide  through  the  district  of  the  Tweedies, 
a  poor  labouring  man  of  the  name  of  Bartram  offered 
himself,  and  was  accepted.  This  i)erson  assiduously 
escorted  him  from  near  the  Rachan  to  Glenwhappen, 
through  the  vale  commanded  by  Tweedie's  castle 
and  so  well  was  James  pleased  with  his  attention, 


that  he   granted   him   a   freehold   property,    called 
Duck-pool,  in  the  parish  of  Glenholm. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  was  the  first  prince 
of  his  family  who  died  a  natural  death  since  its  ele- 
vation to  the  throne.  He  died,  however,  of  a  broken 
heart,  occasioned  by  constant  quarrels  with  his  ba- 
rons. He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  ornament 
of  a  throne  and  a  blessing  to  his  people  ;  but  his  ex- 
cellent endowments  were  rendered  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ineflFectual  by  an  improper  education.  Like 
most  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  born  with  a  vigor- 
ous, graceful  person,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  was  improved  by  all  the  manly  exercises  then 
in  use.  This  prince  was  the  author  of  a  humorous 
poetical  composition  called  the  "  Gaberlunzie  Man." 

JAMES,  JOHN  THOMAS,  was  born  in  17S6,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  Charter  House,  school. 
His  inclination  would  have  induced  him  to  enter  the 
navy,  but,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  in 
1 804  he  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  studentship.  Shortly  after,  he  visited  the 
north  of  Europe  in  company  with  Sir  James  Riddell, 
and  on  his  return  publislied  an  account  of  his  travels 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Tour  through  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  and  Poland  in  1813-1814."  He  after- 
wards visited  Italy,  of  which  he  also  published  an 
account.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  latter  coun- 
try, he  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the  vicarage 
of  Fhtton-cum-Selsoe  in  Bedfordshire.  On  the  death 
of  Bishop  Heber  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Calcutta, 
and  having  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  he  embarked 
for  India  in  July  1827.  He,  however,  soon  fella^nc- 
tim  to  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  climate,  and  the 
necessary  fatigues  of  the  episcopal  duty  of  his  exten- 
sive diocese.     He  died  in  August  1829. 

JAMES,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  critic  and 
divine,  born  about  the  year  1571.  He  recommended 
himself  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  public  library 
at  Oxford  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publishing 
a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  each  college  library  at 
both  universities.  He  was  elected  to  this  office  in 
1602,  and  held  it  eighteen  years,  when  he  resigned  it 
to  prosecute  his  studies  with  more  freedom.  In  the 
convocation  held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in 
1625,  of  w^hich  he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have 
proper  commissioners  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS. 
of  the  fathers  in  all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the 
catholic  editions,  in  order  to  detect  the  forgeries  in 
the  latter ;  but  this  proposal  not  meeting  with  the 
desired  encouragement,  he  engaged  in  the  laborious 
task  himself,  which  he  continued  until  his  death  in 
1629.  He  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  learned 
works. 

JAMES,  RICHARD,  nephew  of  the  former,  en- 
tered into  holy  orders  in  1615,  but  being  a  very  ec- 
centric man,  of  three  sermons  preached  before  the 
university,  "  one  concerning  the  observation  of  Lent, 
was  without  a  text,  accordmg  to  the  most  ancient 
manner  ;  another  against  the  text,  and  the  third  be- 
side it."  About  the  year  I619  he  travelled  through 
"Wales,  Scotland,  Shetland,  into  Greenland  and  Rus- 
sia, of  which  he  wrote  observations.  He  assisted 
Seldon  in  composing  his  "  Marmora  Anrndeliana," 
and  was  very  serviceable  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
his  son  Sir  Thomas,  in  disposing  and  settling  their 
noble  lil)rary.  He  died  in  1638,  and  has  an  extra- 
ordinary character  given  him  by  Wood  for  learning 
and  al)ilities. 
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JAMES,  DR.  ROBERT,  an  English  physician  of 
great  eminence,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
preparation  of  a  most  excellent  fever-powder,  was 
born  at  Kinverston  in  Staffordshire,  in  1703;  his 
father  being  a  major  in  the  army,  and  his  mother  a 
sister  of  Sir  Robert  Clarke.  He  was  of  St.  John's 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
and  afterwards  practised  physic  at  Sheffield,  Lich- 
field, and  Birmingham,  successively;  then  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  became  a  licentiate  in  the  col- 
lege of  physicians.  In  the  metropolis  he  applied  him- 
self to  ^vriting  as  well  as  practising;physic,  and  in  1 743 
published  a  "Medicinal  Dictionary."  Soon  after  he 
published  an  Enghsh  translation,  with  a  supplement 
by  himself,  of  "  Ramazzini  de  Morbis  Artificum." 
In  1746  appeared  "The  Practice  of  Physic."  In  June 
25,  1755,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge,  James 
was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  doctorship  of 
physic.  In  1778  were  published,  a  "Dissertation 
upon  Fevers,"  and  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Fever  Pow- 
der," with  a  short  "Treatise  on  the  Disorders  of 
Children,"  and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr.  James. 
This  was  the  eighth  edition  of  the  dissertation,  of 
which  the  first  was  printed  in  1751,  and  the  purpose 
of  it  was  to  set  forth  the  success  of  this  powder,  as 
well  as  to  describe  more  particularly  the  manner  of 
administering  it.  The  Vindication  was  posthumous 
and  unfinished,  for  he  died  March  23,  1776,  while 
he  was  employed  upon  it.  Dr.  James  was  married, 
and  left  several  sons  and  daughters. 

JAMES,  WILLIAM.— This  writer  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  "  The  Naval 
History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Declaration  of  War 
by  France  in  February  1793  to  the  Accession  of  George 
IV.  in  January  1820;"  a  new  edition  was  afterwards 
published  with  considerable  improvements,  including 
diagrams  of  all  the  principal  actions.  This  work  was 
published  in  six  volumes  octavo,  and  contains  much 
useful  and  valuable  information.  It  however  involved 
its  author  in  an  action  at  law  and  much  unpleasant 
controversy,  and  he  died  in  very  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances on  the  28th  of  May,  1827. 

JAMES,  DU  VORAGINE,  a  celebrated  Domini- 
can, who  was  born  in  1260.  He  was  provincial  and 
counsellor  of  his  order,  and  aftenvards  appointed 
archbishop  of  Genoa  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1292. 
He  ruled  his  church  with  great  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, held  a  provincial  council  in  1293,  and  died  in 
July  1 29S.  He  left  a  "  Chronicle  of  Genoa,"  published 
in  the  collection  of  Italian  authors  by  Muratori ;  a 
great  number  of  Sermons,  andother  works;  among  the 
most  celebrated  is  a  collection  of  legends  of  the  saints, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Golden  Legend." 

JAMES  DE  VITRI,  a  learned  member  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  who  was  born  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  near  Paris.  He  first  became  canon  of  Og- 
nies,  thenpastor  of  Argenteuil,  attended  the  crusades, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Acre.  Gregory  IX.  created 
him  cardinal  in  1230,  and  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Frescati.  He  was  afterwards  legate  in  France,  Bra- 
bant, and  the  Holy  Land;  in  all  which  offices  his 
talents  were  remarkable.  He  left  many  works,  the 
most  curious  and  most  sought  after  among  which  is 
an  "  Eastern  and  Western  History,"  in  Latin. 

JAMESONE,  GEORGE,  an  excellent  painter, 
justly  termed  the  Vandyck  of  Scotland,  he  was  the 
son  of  Andrew  Jamesone,  an  architect,  and  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1536.  He  studied  under  Rubens,  at 
Antwerp  ;  and,  after  his  return,  applied  with  inde- 


fatigable industry  to  portraits  in  oil,  though  he  some- 
times practised  in  miniature,  and  also  in  history  and 
landscapes.  His  largest  portraits  were  somewhat 
less  than  life.  His  earliest  works  are  chiefly  on 
board,  afterwards  on  a  fine  hnen  cloth  smoothly  pre- 
pared with  a  proper  tone  to  help  the  harmony  of  his 
shadows.  His  excellence  is  said  to  consist  in  deli- 
cacy and  softness,  with  a  clear  and  beautiful  colour- 
ing ;  his  shades  not  charged,  but  helped  by  varnish, 
with  little  appearance  of  the  pencil.  AVhen  King 
Charles  I.  visited  Scotland  in  1633,  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  knowing  his  majesty's  taste,  employed 
this  artist  tomake  paintings  of  the  Scottish  monarchs, 
with  which  the  king  was  so  pleased  that,  inquiring 
for  the  painter,  he  sat  to  him  and  rewarded  him 
with  a  diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger.  It  is 
observable  that  Jamesone  always  drew  himself  with 
his  hat  on,  either  in  imitation  of  his  master,  Rubens, 
or  from  his  having  been  indulged  in  that  liberty  by 
the  king  when  he  sat  to  him.  Many  of  Jamesone's 
works  are  in  both  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Sybils  there  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  living 
beauties  in  that  city.  His  best  works  are  from  the 
year  1630  to  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1644. 

JAMYN,  AMADIS,  a  celebrated  French  poet  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  esteemed  the  rival  of 
Ronsard,  who  was  his  contemporary  and  friend,  and 
died  about  1585.  He  wrote,  in  addition  to  his 
poetical  works,  "  Philosophical  Discourses  to  Pasi- 
charis  and  Rodanthe,"  with  seven  academical  dis- 
courses, and  a  "  Translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  be- 
gun by  Hugh  Sabel,  and  finished  by  Jarfiyn ;  with 
a  translation  into  French  verse  of  the  three  first 
books  of  the  Odyssey." 

JANE  OF  FLANDERS,  a  remarkable  lady,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  her  own  person  all  the 
excellent  qualities  of  both  sexes.  She  was  the  wife 
of  John  de  Mountfort,  a  competitor  for  the  dukedom 
of  Brittany  upon  the  death  of  John  HI.  This  duke, 
dying  without  issue,  left  his  dominions  to  his  niece 
Jane,  married  to  Charles  de  Blois  nephew  to  the 
king  of  France  ;  but  John  de  Mountfort,  brother  to 
the  late  duke  though  by  a  second  marriage,  claimed 
the  duchy,  and  was  received  as  successor  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Nantes.  The  greatest  part  of  the  nobility 
swore  fealty  to  Charles  de  Blois,  thinking  him  best 
supported.  This  dispute  occasioned  a  civil  war ;  in 
the  course  of  which  John  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Paris.  This  misfortune  would  have  entirely 
ruined  his  party  had  not  his  interest  been  supported 
by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  his  wife,  Jane  of 
Flanders.  Bold,  daring,  and  intrepid,  she  fought 
like  a  warrior  in  the  field ;  shrewd,  sensible,  and 
sagacious,  she  spoke  like  a  politician  in  the  council ; 
and,  endowed  with  the  most  amiable  manners  and 
canning  address,  she  was  able  to  move  the  minds 
of  her  subjects  by  the  force  of  her  eloquence,  and 
mould  them  exactly  according  to  her  pleasure.  She 
was  at  Rennes  when  she  received  the  news  of  her 
husband's  capti\dty ;  but  that  disaster, 'instead  of 
depressing  her  spirits,  served  only  to  rouse  her 
native  courage  and  fortitude.  She  forthwith  assem- 
bled the  citizens  ;  and,  holding  in  her  arms  her  in- 
fant son,  recommended  him  to  their  care  and  pro- 
tection in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  as  the  male  heir 
of  their  ancient  dukes,  who  had  always  governed 
them  with  gentleness  and  indulgence,  and  to  whom 
they  had  ever  professed  the  most  zealous  attachment.. 


8  JANKWAY,    JAMES JANSSENS. 

She  declared  herself  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  i  In  the  year  1640  the  two  universities  of  Louvain 
them  in  so  just  a  cause,  pointed  out  the  resources  [  and  Douay  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of 
that  still  remained  in  the  alliance  of  England,  ear-  ,  the  Jesuits  on  grace  and  free-will.  This  having  set 
nestlv  beseeching  them  to  make  one  vigorous  eflbrt  \  the  controversy  on  foot,  Jansenius  opposed  to  the 
aaainst  an  usurper,  who,  being  forced  upon  them  j  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  the  sentiments  of  St.  Augus- 
by  the  intrigues  of  France,  would,  as  a  mark  of  j  tine,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  grace,  which  he  entitled 
his  gratitude"  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Brittany  to  j  "Augustinus."  This  treatise  was  attacked  by  the 
his  protector!     The  people,  moved  by  the  aft'ecting   Jesuits,  who  accused  Jansenius  of  maintaining  dan 


appeal  and   animated   by  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
princess,  vowed  to  live  and  die  with  her  in  defend- 


gerous  and  heretical  opinions,   and  afterwards,    m 
1642,  obtained  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  a  formal  con- 


intf  the  riK^hts  of  her  family,  and  their  example  was    demnation  of  the  treatise  wrote  by  Jansenius,  when 

followed  by  almost  all  the  Britons.      The  countess    ^^ '■—  -^  ^ • .u...i.:.  v..,, ...__ 

went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging  the  garrisons 
of  the  several  fortresses,  and  providing  them  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  support ;  after  which 
she  shut  herself  up  with  her  son  in  Hennebon,  where 
she  resolved  to  wait  for  the  succours  which  Edward 
III.  had  promised  to  send  to  her  assistance.  Charles 
de  Blois,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Bourbon,  and  many  other  noblemen,  took  the 
field  with  a  numerous  army,  and  having  reduced 
Rennes,  laid  siege  to  Hennebon,  which  was  defended 
by  the  countess  in  person.  This  heroine  repulsed 
the  assailants  in  all  their  attacks  with  the  most  un- 
daunted courage,  and  observing  one  day  that  their 
whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  join  in  a  general 
storm,  she  led  a  detachment  from  a  postern-gate  ol 
three  hundred  horse,  set  fire  to  their  tents  and  bag- 
gage, killed  their  sutlers  and  servants,  and  raised  so 
much  alarm  that  the  enemy  gave  over  their  assault, 
and  getting  betwixt  her  and  the  city  walls  cut  off"  her 
retreat.  Thus  intercepted,  she  put  the  spurs  to  her 
horse,  and,  without  halting,  galloped  directly  to 
Brest,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  two-and-twenty 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  There,  being  sup- 
plied with  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse,  she  imme- 
diately returned,  and  fighting  her  way  through  one 
part  of  the  French  camp,  was  received  into  Henne- 
bon, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.     Soon 

after  this  the  English  succours  appeared,  and  obliged 

the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege. 

JANEWAY,  JAMES,  a  nonconformist  divine  of 

considerable  talent,  who  was  born  in  1636  in  Hert- 
fordshire.    He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Oxford, 

but  was  ejected  from  the  established  church  soon  after 

the  restoration  for  nonconformity.     He  became  very 

celebrated  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  but  his  applica- 
tion was  too  great  for  his  health,  and  he  died  in  March 

1674.     His  most  popular  work  is  entitled  "  A  Token 

for  Children,"  which  has  often  been  reprinted. 
JANSEN,  CORNELIUS,  bishop  of  Ypres,  one 

of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  principal  of  the  sect  called  from  his  name 

Jansenists.      He  was  born  in  Holland   of  catholic 

parents  and  studied  at  Louvain.      Being    sent,  to 

transact  some  business  of  consequence  relating  to 

the  university,  into  Spain,  the  catholic  king,  viewing 

with  a  jealous  eye  the  intriguing  policy  of  France, 

prevailed  on  him  to  write  a  book  to  prove  to  the 

pope  that  the  French  were  not  good  catholics  since 

they   made  no    scruple   of  forming   alhances  with 

protestant   states.      Jansen  performed  this  task  in 

his    "  Mars  Gallicus,"    and   was   rewarded  with   a 

mitre,  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Ypres  in  1635. 

He  had,  among  other  writings,  before  this,  main- 
tained a  controversy  against  the  Protestants  upon 

the   points   of  grace   and   predestination ;    but  his 

"  Augustinus"  was  the  principal  labour  of  his  life, 
on  which  he  spent  above  twenty  years. 


the  partisans  of  Jansenius  gave  out  that  this  bull  was 
spurious,  and  composed  by  a  person  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Jesuits.  After  the  death  of  Urban  VI II.,  the 
aflfair  of  Jansenism  began  to  be  more  •  armly  contro- 
verted, and  gave  birth  to  an  infinite  number  of  po- 
lemical writings  respecting  grace.  And  what  occa- 
sioned some  mirth,  was  the  titles  which  each  party 
gave  to  their  writings ;  one  writer  published  "  The 
Torch  of  St.  Augustine,"  another  found  "  Snuffers 
for  St.  Augustine's  Torch,"  and  Father  Veron  formed 
"A  Gag  for  the  Jansenists,"  &c.  In  the  year  1650 
sixty-eight  bishops  of  France  subscribed  a  letter  to 
Pope  Innocent  X.  to  obtain  an  inquiry  into,  and  con- 
demnation of,  the  five  following  propositions  extracted 
from  Jansenius's  "  Augustinus  :"  1.  "  Some  of  God's 
commandments  are  impossible  to  be  observed  by  the 
righteous,  even  though  they  endeavour  with  all  their 
power  to  accomplish  them.  2.  In  the  state  of  cor- 
rupted nature,  we  are  incapable  of  resisting  inward 
grace.  3.  Merit  and  demerit,  in  a  state  of  corrupted 
nature  does  not  depend  on  a  liberty  which  excludes 
necessity,  but  on  a  liberty  which  excludes  constraint. 
4.  The  Semipelagians  admitted  the  necessity  af  an 
inward  preventing  grace  for  the  performance  of  each 
particular  act,  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith,  but 
they  were  heretics  in  maintaining  that  this  grace  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  will  of  man  was  able  either 
to  resist  or  obey  it.  It  is  Semipelagianism  to  say 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  or  shed  his  blood  for  all  man- 
kind in  general." 

JANSSENS,  the  names  of  three  painters  so  highly 
distinguished  in  their  various  branches  of  art,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  them  in  detail. 

Janssens,  Abraham,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1569- 
He  was  contemporary  with  Rubens,  and  also  his  com- 
petitor, and  in  many  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  art  was 
accounted  not  inferior  to  that  celebrated  master. 
Sandrart,  who  had  seen  several  of  his  works,  as- 
sures us  that  he  not  only  gave  a  fine  roundness  and 
relief  to  his  figures,  but  also  such  a  warmth  and  clear- 
ness to  the  carnations  that  they  had  all  the  look  of 
real  flesh;  and  his  colouring  was  as  durable  as  it  was 
beautiful,  retaining  its  original  lustre  for  a  number 
of  years.  His  best  performance  is  said  to  be  a  Resur- 
rection of  Lazarus. 

Janssens,  Victor  Honorius,  was  born  at  Brussels 
in  1664,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Volders,  under  whose 
direction  he  continued  for  seven  years  ;  in  which  time 
he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  genius  far  superior  to  those 
who  were  instructed  in  the  same  school.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  attended  particularly 
to  the  works  of  Raphael ;  he  designed  after  the  an- 
tique, and  sketched  the  beautiful  scenes  around  that 
city.  He  associated  with  Tempesta,  the  celebrated 
landscape-painter,  for  several  years,  and  painted  the 
figures  in  the  works  of  that  great  master  as  long  as 
they  resided  together. 

Janssens  composed  historical  subjects  both  of  a 
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small  and  a  large  size ;  but  he  found  the  demand  for 
his  small  pictures  so  considerable  that  he  was  induced 
to  paint  most  frequently  in  that  size.  During  eleven 
years  he  continued  at  Rome,  which  barely  sufficed 
for  his  finishing  those  pictures  for  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ;  nor  would  he  have  been  even  then  at  liberty 
had  he  not  limited  himself  to  a  certain  number,  and 
determined  not  to  undertake  more.  Returning  to 
Brussels,  his  performances  were  as  much  admired 
there  as  they  had  before  been  in  Italy  ;  but  having 
married  and  become  a  father,  he  was  compelled  to 
change  his  mode  of  painting  in  small,  and  to  under- 
take only  those  of  the  large  kind,  as  being  more  lucra- 
tive, more  e.xpeditious,  and  also  more  agreeable  to 
his  genius  and  inclination.  He  adorned  most  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  his  own  country  with  his 
compositions.  The  invention  of  this  artist  was  fruit- 
ful ;  he  designed  correctly,  his  colouring  is  natural 
and  pleasing,  his  pencil  free,  and  the  style  of  his 
heads  possess  great  beauty  and  elegance. 

Janssens,  Cornelius,  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
who  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  and  resided  in  England 
for  several  years,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  King  James  I.,  and  painted  several  excellent 
])ortraits  of  that  monarch,  as  also  of  his  children  and 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court.  He  had  not  the 
freedom  of  hand  nor  the  grace  of  Vandyck ;  but  in 
other  respects  he  was  accounted  his  equal,  and  in  the 
finishing  of  his  pictures  superior.  His  paintings  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  smooth,  clear,  and  deli- 
cate tints,  and  by  that  character  of  truth  and  nature 
with  which  they  are  strongly  marked.  He  generally 
painted  on  board  ;  and,  for  the  most  part  his  drape- 
ries are  black,  probably  because  the  opposition  of  that 
tint  made  his  llesh  colours  appear  more  beautifully 
bright,  especially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is  said 
that  he  used  a  quantity  of  ultramarine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  his  carnations,  which  may  be 
one  great  cause  of  their  preserving  their  original 
lustre  even  to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a 
small  size  in  oil,  and  often  copied  his  own  works  in 
that  style.  His  fame  began  to  be  somewhat  ob- 
scured on  the  arrival  of  Vandyck  in  England  ;  and 
the  civil  war  breaking  out  some  time  after,  induced 
him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  his  paint- 
ings were  in  the  highest  esteem.     He  died  in  1685. 

JARDINE,  GEORGE.— Of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  have  adorned  the  universities  of  Scotland 
few  have  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  public  respect 
as  this  eminent  professor.  Endowed  with  a  vigor- 
ous and  active  mind,  with  great  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, possessing  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  office,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  his  students,  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
public  duties  with  a  zeal,  and  a  faithfulness,  which 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  but  rarely  equalled. 
Directed  by  that  discernment  of  what  was  most 
useful  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
pupils,  for  which  through  life  he  was  distinguished, 
he,  soon  after  his  appointment  in  1774,  introduced 
those  changes  in  the  mode  of  public  teaching  which 
rendered  his  class  so  long  a  model  of  academical  in- 
struction. Retaining  what  was  most  important  in 
ancient  logic,  and  communicating  a  due  knowledge 
of  its  pecuharities,  he  dismissed  from  his  course  of 
lectures  all  its  unprofitable  subtleties,  directing  the 
attention  of  the  students  to  such  views  of  the  human 
mind,  its  powers  and  operations,  as  might  lead  to 
their  proper  exercise,  and  furnish  the  best  means  of 
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their  improvement.  But,  aware  that  truths  might 
be  heard  without  attention,  or  without  awakening 
the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  that  the  forma- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  habits  is  the  first  object 
of  education,  he  devised  a  practical  system  of  examin- 
ations and  exercises,  which  he  gradually  improved 
to  an  extent  that  has  seldom  been  witnessed.  By 
a  discriminating  selection  of  topics,  he  directed  his  stu- 
dents to  the  subjects  most  deserving  their  considera- 
tion, while  he  awakened  their  curiosity,  sustained 
their  attention,  and  exercised  in  due  proportion  every 
faculty  of  their  minds.  The  youths  were  thus  kept 
continually  alive  to  objects  of  study,  and  subjects 
naturally  dry  and  uninteresting  were,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  illustrated,  rendered  attrac- 
tive, and  prosecuted  with  avidity  and  enthusiasm. 
Hence  the  logic  class  of  the  university,  though  a 
class  of  labour,  was  always  looked  forward  to  with 
a  feehng  of  elevated  expectation,  and  the  period  of 
its  attendance  was  generally  recollected  by  the  student 
as  among  the  busiest  but  the  happiest  years  of  his 
academical  course. 

Few  classes  have  ever  displayed  such  order  and  such 
attention  to  business,  with  so  little  exercise  of  seve- 
rity. Strict  in  discipline,  but  perfectly  impartial,  wise 
and  affectionate  in  all  that  he  required,  the  students 
submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  his  directions,  and 
loved,  while  they  revered,  their  instructor.  Their 
welfare  habitually  occupied  his  thoughts  ;  and  to  im- 
prove the  means  of  education  was  the  ruhng  passion 
of  his  life.  Warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
those  entrusted  to  his  charge,  he  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  imparting  to  them  the  admonitions  of 
a  father,  of  cherishing  religious  principle  by  remind- 
ing them  of  their  higher  duties,  and  guarding  them 
against  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In 
the  same  spirit  he  attended  withthem  on  the  public  ser- 
vices of  religion,  directed  them  to  exercises  suited  to 
the  evenings  of  the  Sabbath,  and  enforced  the  sacred 
instructions  which  on  that  day  they  had  received. 
The  private  life  of  this  venerable  man  was  distin- 
guished by  active  and  well-directed  benevolence, 
with  great  judgment,  prudence,  and  perseverance, 
in  all  his  undertakings.  Affectionately  tender  in  his 
family,  susceptible  of  the  strongest  attachment,  com- 
passionate to  the  unfortunate,  and  ever  exerting  him- 
self to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  around  him, 
few  men  have  possessed  more  warmly  or  more  exten- 
sively the  affections  of  his  friends.  Even  to  the  last 
his  mind  retained  a  great  portion  of  its  usual  elasti- 
city and  vigour.  The  academical  society,  which  he 
had  so  long  adorned,  preserved  to  the  end  a  firm 
hold  of  his  regard  ;  and,  ever  zealous  for  the  welfare 
and  honour  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  it  occupied 
a  great  portion  of  his  thought  even  in  the  latest  days 
of  his  life.  Within  its  walls  his  character  will  ever 
be  remembered  with  grateful  reverence,  and  his  name 
will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  name  of  one  who,  by 
his  labours,  has  raised  its  reputation  and  acquired  a 
lasting  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Profes- 
sor Jardine  died  in  Januaryl827,  aged  eighty-five. 

JARDYN,  KAREL  DU,  an  eminent  landscape- 
painter,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1640,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Nicholas  Berchem.  He  travelled 
to  Italy,  and  arriving  at  Rome  he  gave  himself  up 
alternately  to  study  and  dissipation.  Yet  amidst  this 
irregularity  of  conduct  his  proficiency  in  painting 
was  surprising,  and  his  works  fetched  a  very  high 
price.     With  an  intention  to  visit  his  native  city  he 
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at  last  left  Rome ;  but  passing  through  Lyons  and 


meeting  some  companions,  they  prevailed  on  him  to 
stay  there  for  some  time,  and  he  found  as  much  em- 
ployment in  that  city  as  he  could  execute.  But  the 
profits  which  arose  from  his  paintings  were  not  pro- 
portionable to  his  profusion  ;  and  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  encumbrances  in  which  his  ex- 
travagance had  involved  him,  he  was  induced  to 
marry  his  hostess,  who  was  old  and  disagreeable,  but 
very  rich.  Mortified  and  ashamed  of  that  adventure 
he  returned  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  Amster- 
dam, accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  there  for  some 
time  followed  his  profession  with  full  as  much  suc- 
cess as  he  had  met  with  in  Italy  or  Lyons.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  the  second  time,  and  after  a  year  or 
two  spent  there  in  his  usual  extravagant  manner,  he 
settled  at  Venice.  In  that  city  his  merit  was  well 
known  before  his  arrival,  which  procured  him  a  very 
honourable  reception,  and  he  remained  there  till  his 
death.  He  was  sumptuously  interred  out  of  respect 
to  his  talents,  and,  although  a  protestant,  permitted 
to  be  laid  in  consecrated  ground.  This  painter,  in 
his  colouring  and  touch,  resembled  his  master  Ber- 
chem,  but  he  added  to  that  manner  a  force  which 
distinguishes  the  great  masters  of  Italy. 

JARVIS,  JOHN,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent, 
who  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1749.  He  was  princi- 
pally distinguished  for  his  paintings  on  glass,  and 
one  of  his  best  works  is  the  west  window  of  New 
College  chapel,  Oxford,  from  a  design  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.     He  died  in  1804. 

JAY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  American  jurist  and 
statesman,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  m 
1745.  After  receiving  the  elements  of  his  education 
at  a  boarding-school,  and  under  private  tuition,  he 
was  placed  when  fourteen  years  of  age  at  King's  (now 
Columbia)  college,  in  his  native  place.  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing which  he  deemed  most  important  in  reference  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  upon  the  study  of  which  he 
entered  after  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree.  In  17(38 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1774  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  first  American  congress,  which  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and  was  placed  on  a  committee  with 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Livingston,  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Jay,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  productions 
of  the  time.  In  the  two  following  years  he  was  re- 
elected, and  served  on  various  important  committees. 

In  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  New  York,  and  the  first 
draft  of  that  instrument  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
The  following  year,  when  the  government  of  New 
York  was  organized,  he  was  appointed  chief-justice 
of  that  state.  In  1779  we  find  him  again  a  member 
of  congress,  and  in  the  chair  of  that  body.  From  this, 
however,  he  was  removed  in  the  same  year  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain.  The 
objects  of  Mr.  Jay's  mission  were  to  obtain  from 
Spain  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
America,  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  to  procure 
pecuniary  aid.  With  regard  to  the  first  two  points 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  obtained,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1782  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  England,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  authorized  to  continue  the 
negotiation  with  Spain.  In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  he  resolved  to  disobey 
the  instructions  of  congress  to  follow  in  all  things 


the  advice  of  the  French  minister.  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  who  was  embarrassing  the  negotiation  with 
England  in  order  to  benefit  France  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States,  and  accordingly  they  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  British  minister  without  his  know- 
ledge. The  definitive  treaty  having  been  signed  in 
September  1783,  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  his 
commission  as  minister  to  Spain,  and  in  May  1784 
embarked  for  the  United  States.  He  was  then  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  department  for  foreign  affairs,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution,  when  he  was  appointed  chief- 
justice,  soon  after  which  he  died. 

JAY,  ANTOINE,  a  French  author,  who  was  bom 
in  1770  at  Guitres,  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 
and  studied  at  Niort,  where  Fouche'  was  his  in- 
structor; after  which  he  applied  himself  to  law  at 
Toulouse.  After  having  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  revolution,  and  been  imprisoned 
and  released,  he  travelled  in  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  seven  years.  After  his  return  in  1802, 
Fouche  engaged  him  in  the  education  of  his  children. 
His  prize  essays  rendered  him  known,  and  in  1812 
he  became  principal  editor  of  the  "  Journal  de  Paris," 
and  published  the  "  Glaneur ;  or  Essays  de  Nicolas 
Freeman."  In  1813  the  professorship  of  history  at 
the  Athenaeum  was  conferred  on  him,  and  his  in- 
augural discourse  exposed  the  errors  of  the  romantic 
school,  and  of  the  fashionable  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  France  has  received  from  Ger- 
many. During  the  hundred  days  he  was  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  employed  his  influence 
with  leading  men  in  favour  of  many  royalists  and 
proscribed  persons";  he  always  voted  in  the  chamber 
on  the  liberal  side,  and  therefore  demanded  a  revision 
of  the  Additional  Act,  so  called,  and  of  the  senatus- 
consults,  which  were  more  favourable  to  despotism 
than  to  the  constitutional  system.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  proposed,  in  the  chamber,  to  Prince 
Lucien,  to  persuade  Napoleon  to  abdicate.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  French  government  to  the  French  army 
before  the  gates  of  Paris  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
carried  by  him,  with  Arnault,  Garat,  &c.,  on  the  29th 
of  June,  to  Davoust's  head-quarters  at  La  Villette. 
After  the  second  restoration.  Jay  published  his  "His- 
toire  du  Ministere  du  Cardinal  Richelieu,"  and  was 
afterwards,  with  Etienne,  the  editor  of  the  "Constitu- 
tionnel"  and  of  the  "Minerve."  In  1822  he  was  sum- 
moned with  Jouy,  to  answer  for  some  imprudent  ex- 
pressions in  the  "  Biographic  des  Contemporains,"  of 
M'hich  they  were  associate  editors  ;  he  was  acquitted 
at  the  first  trial,  but  Jouy  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  fined.  Both  appealed,  and  the  court  of 
appeals  condemned  both  to  imprisonment  in  1823. 
He  and  Jouy  spent  the  period  of  their  imprisonment 
at  St.  Pelagic,  where  they  wrote  the  popular  work 
"  Les  Hermites  en  Prison,  ou  Consolations  de  St. 
Pe'lagie,  par  E.  Jouy  et  A.  Jay."  After  their  deliver- 
ance they  published  also,  in  conjunction,  "  Les  Her- 
mites en  Liberte. 

JEBB,  SIR  RICHARD.— This  distinguished  me- 
dical practitioner  was  born  in  1729  at  Stratford  in 
Essex,  where  his  father.  Dr.  Samuel  Jebb,  practised  as 
aphysician.  He  received  an  excellent  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  being  a  nonjuror  by  principle,  he  could 
not  take  any  degree  in  that  university.  He  after- 
wards studied  in  London  and  Leyden,  and  from  the 
university  in  the  latter  city  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.     Upon  settling  in  London  he 
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entered  as  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and 
in  1768  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of , that  body.  As  a 
practitioner  he  became  so  eminent,  that  when  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  dangerously  ill  in  Italy,  he 
was  requested  to  go  abroad  to  attend  the  health  of 
that  prince ;  and  he  was  called  abroad  a  second  time 
to  visit  the  same  prince,  on  a  future  illness,  in  1777- 
About  the  same  period  he  was  made  physcian-extra- 
ordinary  to  the  king,  and  in  1780  was  appointed 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Wilmot,  in  1786,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  his 
majesty ;  but  this  office  he  did  not  enjoy  many  months ; 
for,  being  in  attendance  on  two  of  the  princesses, 
who  were  affected  \vith  the  measles,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  fever  in  their  apartments  at  Windsor, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1787. 

JEBB,  JOHN. — This  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
was  born  at  Drogheda  in  1775.  In  his  early  years 
he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  domestic 
education,  and  when  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent 
to  a  public  school,  he  carried  with  him  a  mind  trained 
to  habits  of  study  and  reflection,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  appreciate  classical  literature.  Having 
passed  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  studies  at 
Celbridge  and  Londonderry,  he  entered  the  Dublin 
university  in  1791,  and  almost  immediately  became 
distinguished  as  a  sound  and  elegant  scholar.  This 
was  the  "  golden  age"  of  the  Dublin  university ; 
never  was  there  a  period  in  its  history  when  science 
and  polite  literature  were  so  ardently  cultivated  and 
so  closely  united.  Among  Jebb's  contemporaries  were 
Lloyd  the  provost,  Davenport  the  unflinching  advo- 
cate of  lil)eral  principles  "  when  evil  days  came," 
M'Mahon,  Wallace,  Torrens,  Perrin,  Blacker,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  Irish  bar ;  with  George  Croly 
and  Charles  Maturin.  In  this  galaxy  of  talent  Jebb 
shone  not  the  least  conspicuous  ;  he  won  the  honours 
of  the  university  nobly,  and  he  wore  them  unenvied, 
for  his  amiable  temper,  his  kind  heart,  and  his  utter 
disregard  of  self,  had  endeared  him  to  all.  His  suc- 
cess at  the  scholarship  examination  seemed  to  be  a 
personal  triumph  to  every  member  of  the  university 
but  himself. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  historical  society,  of 
which  society  Mr.  Jebb  was  a  distinguished  member  ; 
and  the  charms  of  his  eloquence  are  still  among  the 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  contemporaries.  One  only 
of  his  addresses  has  been  preserved  ;  it  was  delivered 
from  the  chair  of  the  society  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  two  young  men,  Reid  and  Sargint,  youths 
of  high  promise,  cut  off  prematurely  at  the  moment 
that  the  hopes  and  proud  anticipations  of  their  friends 
seemed  about  to  be  realized.  Similarity  of  disposi- 
tion and  pursuits  had  united  them  to  Jebb  in  the 
strictest  bonds  of  aflfection,  and  he  who  had  to  pro- 
nounce their  funeral  eulogy  was  the  person  who  felt 
their  loss  most  bitterly.  No  stranger  can  read  this 
simple  and  pathetic  address  without  being  affected, 
but  those  alone  who  heard  it  can  picture  the  effect 
that  its  delivery  produced. 

In  1799  Mr.  Jebb  left  the  university,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders  by  Bishop  Young,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  reforming  the  science  course 
in  Dublin.  But  to  his  college  life  Jebb  looked  back 
with  fondness  and  regret ;  his  eloquent  assertion  of 
its  merits  in  the  house  of  lords  in  1824  is  mani- 
festly an  out-pouring  of  treasured  affection.     "The 
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university,"  he  said,  "  which,  in  its  earliest  days, 
produced  Usher,  the  most  profoundly  learned  off- 
spring and  ornament  of  the  reformation  ;  and  Loftus 
in  oriental  letters  rivalled  only  by  his  great  coeval 
Pococke ;  which  afterwards  sent  forth  to  shine  among 
the  foremost  of  our  Augustan  age,  Parnell,  the 
chastest  of  our  poets ;  Swift,  the  purest  of  our  prose- 
writers;  and  Berkeley,  the  first  of  our  metaphysicians; 
which  formed  nearly  in  our  own  time,  perhaps  mthin 
the  recollection  of  some  noble  lords  who  hear  me. 
Goldsmith,  our  most  natural  depictor  of  life  and 
manners  ;  Burke,  the  greatest  philosophic  statesman 
of  his  own  or  any  other  age  and  country; — and  why 
should  I  not  add  Grattan,  the  eloquent  assertor  of 
his  country's  rights,  the  parent  of  Irish  independence  ? 
— the  university  which  sent  forth  such  men  is  not 
now  degenerating,  nor  likely  to  degenerate  from  her 
ancient  rank  and  name,  and  needs  not  blush  to  be 
compared  with  any  university  of  England." 

For  about  five  years  Mr.  Jebb  continued  curate 
of  Swanlinbar,  and,  like  Heber  at  Hodnett,  was  uni- 
versally beloved  ;  by  the  catholics  he  was  revered  as 
highly  as  by  the  protestants ;  in  works  of  charity  he 
knew  no  religious  difference.  His  spirit  was  too  mild 
and  gentle  for  acrimonious  controversy;  he  felt  that 
sincere  belief,  though  erroneous,  was  entitled  to  re- 
spect, and  that  violence,  even  in  support  of  truth, 
injures  the  cause  it  professes  to  defend.  In  a  letter 
to  a  theologian  of  a  very  different  spirit  he  says,  "  I 
do  not  think  the  controversial  the  best  mode  of  bring- 
ing up  children  in  the  deep,  serious,  practical,  heart- 
felt love  of  our  true  reformed  Christianity.  And  I 
question  whether  the  early  disputant  on  debated 
points  may  not  in  riper  years  be  the  most  likely  to 
waver  or  apostatize."  Those  who  have  witnessed  the 
animosities,  the  heart-burnings,  and  even  the  deeds 
of  actual  violence,  engendered  and  perpetuated  by 
the  fanatic  zeal  of  controversial  preachers  in  Ireland, 
can  best  understand  what  a  blessing  such  a  man  as 
Jebb  was  in  an  Irish  parish. 

In  January  182.3  Dr.  Jebb  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Limerick.  This  diocese,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  Ireland,  contained  in  it  some  of  the  most  mi- 
serable and  disturbed  districts.  It  had  also  its  full 
share  of  neglected  curates,  and  a  shght  sprinkling  of 
neghgent  rectors.  The  gentle  mind  of  Jebb  seemed 
ill  calculated  to  encounter  such  a  complication  of 
difficulties,  but  he  soon  showed  that  mildness  is  not 
inconsistent  with  firmness,  and  that  the  meek,  when 
principle  is  concerned,  manifest  a  strength  of  resolu- 
tion which  cannot  be  shaken.  The  new  bishop  de- 
clared that  he  would  disregard  aristocratic  influence, 
and  he  kept  his  word ;  in  bestowing  patronage  his  choice 
was  guided  by  merit  alone  ;  the  unostentatious  claims 
of  the  working  clergy  were  with  him  more  powerful 
than  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  great,  and  the 
curate  who  despaired  of  reward  because  he  had  no 
patron,  found  that  his  labours  were  his  best  intro- 
duction, and  his  most  powerful  advocate  in  the  heart 
of  his  diocesan. 

In  1824  Dr.  Jebb,  for  the  first  and,  we  beheve,  the 
last  time,  addressed  the  house  of  lords  ;  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  his  speech  was  the  defence  of  the  Irish 
church,  but  he  added  to  it  a  terrible  exposure  of  the 
inhumanity  of  Irish  landlords,  resident  and  absentee. 
His  name  became  at  once  popular  in  England;  en- 
quiries were  made  respecting  his  literary  productions, 
their  value  for  the  first  time  was  made  known,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
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fame  of  an  accomplished  orator  and  a  sound  theo- 
logian. 

His  original  works  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are 
all  of  sterling  merit ;  his  sermons  have  the  character 
attributed  to  the  discourses  of  St.  Chrysostom,— they 
meddle  not  with  controversy,  they  abstain  from  mys- 
tery, but  they  inculcate  "  peace  on  earth,  good-will 
towards  men."  His  "  Essay  on  Sacred  Literature  " 
is  his  most  finished  and  valued  performance  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sacred  criticism  in  our 
language.  The  discovery  of  a  metrical  structure  in  the 
hymns  and  discourses  preserved  by  the  evangelists 
at  once  affords  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  many 
difficult  passages,  and  estabhshes  their  genuineness 
beyond  all  question.  The  learning  displayed  in  the 
work  will  remind  the  reader  of  our  Ushers,  our 
Hookers,  and  our  Taylors  ;  nor  does  the  resemblance 
stop  there  :  in  the  rare  union  of  rich  fancy  with  sim- 
plicity of  language  Jebb  attained  as  high  an  eminence 
as  those  ancient  worthies.  "  Practical  Theology  " 
was  his  last  original  work  ;  it  contains  sermons,  occa- 
sional tracts,  his  address  to  the  historical  society, 
and  his  speech  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  great 
charm  of  these  is  the  spirit  of  love  breathing  in  every 
line  ;  he  remonstrates  as  a  father  with  an  erring  child ; 
he  advises  as  a  brother  to  a  brother;  he  reasons  as  a 
friend  with  a  friend. 

In  1 827  Dr.  Jebb  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  from 
which  he  never  perfectly  recovered,  but,  notwith- 
standing his  illness,  he  e.xerted  himself  to  serve  his 
brethren  by  editing  those  works  which  he  deemed 
most  likely  to  serve  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  the 
whole  Christian  community.  With  this  design  he 
published  the  "  Protestant  Kempis,"  "  Townson's 
Sermons,"  "  Phelan's  Remains,"  and  "  Burnett's 
Lives."  On  the  second  edition  of  the  last-mentioned 
work  he  was  occupied  during  his  last  illness,  so  that, 
like  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  he  may  be  said  "  to  have 
died  with  his  armour  on."  His  death  took  place 
December  the  7th,  1833. 

JEFFERSON,  THOMAS.— This  distinguished 
republican  leader  early  devoted  himself  to  the  liberty 
of  America.  In  1776  we  find  him  holding  a  seat  in 
congress,  and  in  the  month  of  October  in  that  year 
he  took  his  place  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  from  his  county. 
In  this  situation  he  was  indefatigable  in  liis  laliours 
to  improve  the  imperfect  constitution  of  the  state 
which  had  been  recently  and  hastily  adopted,  before 
a  draught  of  one  which  he  had  formed  on  the  purest 
principles  of  republicanism  had  reached  the  conven- 
tion which  was  deliberating  at  Richmond.  The  chief 
service  which  he  performed  was  as  a  member  of  a 
commission  for  revising  the  laws,  consisting,  besides 
himself,of  Edmund  Pendleton, George  Wythe,  George 
Mason,  and  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  by  whom  no  less 
than  126  bills  were  prepared,  from  which  are  derived 
all  the  most  liberal  features  of  the  existing  laws  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  share  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
this  great  task  was  prominent  and  laborious.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  1779,  he  was  chosen  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Henry  in  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state,  and 
continued  in  it  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  he  resigned,  "  from  a  belief,"  as  he  says,  "that, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  invasion  under  which  we 
were  then  labouring,  the  public  would  have  more 
confidence  in  a  military  chief;  and  that  the  military 
commander  being  invested  with  the  civil  power  also, 
both  might  be  wielded  with  more  energy,  prompti- 
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tude  and  effect,  for  the  defence  of  the  state."  Ge- 
neral  Nelson  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Two  days 
after  his  retirement  from  the  government  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  the  British,  a  troop  of  horse  hav- 
ing been  despatched  to  Monticello,  where  he  was  re- 
siding, for  the  purpose  of  making  him  prisoner.  He 
was  breakfasting  when  a  neighbour  rode  up  at  full 
speed  with  the  intelligence  that  the  troop  was  ascend- 
ing a  neighbouring  hill.  He  first  sent  off  his  family 
in  a  carriage,  and  after  a  short  delay  for  some  indis- 
pensable arrangements,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  tak- 
ing a  course  through  the  woods,  joined  them  at  the 
house  of  a  friend — a  flight  in  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discern  any  thing  dishonourable,  although  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  sarcasm  and  reproach 
without  end  by  the  spirit  of  party. 

In  June  1781  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary,  in  conjunction  with  others,  to 
negotiate  a  peace  then  e.'ipected  to  be  effected  through 
the  mediation  of  the  empress  of  Russia ;  but  he  de- 
clined for  the  same  reason  that  had  induced  him  in 
1776  to  decline  also  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner with  Dr.  Franklin,  to  go  to  France  in  order 
to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with 
that  government.  On  both  occasions  the  state  of  his 
family  was  such  that  he  could  not  leave  it,  and  he 
"  could  not  e.xpose  it  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
of  capture  by  the  British  ships  then  covering  the 
ocean."  He  saw  too,  that  "  the  labouring  oar  was 
really  at  home,"  especially  at  the  time  of  his  first 
appointment;  but  in  November  1782,  congress  hav- 
ing received  assurances  that  a  general  peace  would 
be  concluded  in  the  winter  and  spring,  renewed  the 
offer  which  they  had  made  the  previous  year,  and 
this  time  it  was  accepted  ;  but  the  preliminary  articles 
being  agreed  upon  before  lie  left  the  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Monticello,  and  was  chosen,  in  June  1783, 
a  member  of  congress.  It  was  during  the  session  at 
Annapolis,  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
proposal,  an  executive  committee  was  formed,  called 
the  committee  of  the  states,  consisting  of  a  meml>er 
from  each  state.  Previously,  executive  and  legisla- 
tive functions  were  both  imposed  upon  congress,  and 
it  was  to  obviate  the  bad  etiects  of  this  junction  that 
Mr.  Jefferson's  proposition  was  adopted.  Success 
however  did  not  attend  the  plan  ;  the  members  com- 
posing the  committee  quarrelled,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible on  account  of  their  altercations  to  fulfil  their 
duties,  they  abandoned  their  post  after  a  short  period, 
and  thus  left  the  government  without  any  visible 
head  during  the  adjournment  of  congress. 

In  May  1784,  congress  having  resolved  to  appoint 
another  minister,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Adams  and 
Dr.  Franklin,  for  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  selected  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
accordingly  sailed  from  Boston  to  Paris. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  already  there,  and  Mr.  Adams 
having  soon  after  joined  them,  they  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  their  mission.  They  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  forming  the  desired  commercial 
treaties  ;  and,  after  some  reflection  and  experience,  it 
was  thought  better  not  to  urge  them  too  strongly, 
but  to  leave  such  regulations  to  flow  voluntarily  from 
the  amicable  dispositions  and  the  evident  interests  of 
the  several  nations.  In  June  1785  Mr.  Adams  re- 
paired to  London,  on  being  appointed  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary at  the  court  of  St.  James's  ;  and  in  July 
Dr.  Franklin  returned  to  America,  and  Mr.  Jefler- 
son  was  named  his  successor  at  Paris.     In  the  Fe- 
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bruary  of  1786  he  received  a  pressing  letter  from 
Mr.  Adams,  requesting  him  to  proceed  to  London 
immediately,  as  symptoms  of  a  better  disposition 
towards  America  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
British  cabinet,  than  had  been  manifested  since  the 
treaty  of  peace.  On  this  account  he  left  Paris  in  the 
following  March,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London 
agreed  with  Mr.  Adams  on  a  form  of  treaty.  At  the 
usual  presentation,  however,  to  the  king  and  queen, 
both  Mr.  Adams  and  himself  were  received  in  the 
most  ungracious  manner  ;  and  after  a  few  vague  and 
ineffectual  conferences,  he  returned  to  Paris.  Here 
he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Holland, 
to  Piedmont,  and  the  south  of  France,  until  the 
autumn  of  1789,  zealously  pursuing  whatever  was 
beneficial  to  his  country.  In  September  of  that  year 
he  left  Paris  for  Havre,  and  crossing  over  to  Cowes, 
embarked  for  the  United  States;  and  whilst  on  his 
way  home,  received  a  letter  from  President  Wash- 
ington, enclosing  the  appointment  of  secretary  of 
state  under  the  new  constitution,which  was  just  com- 
mencing its  operation.  He  soon  afterwards  received 
a  letter  from  the  same  quarter,  giving  him  the  option 
of  returning  to  France  in  his  ministerial  capacity  or 
of  accepting  the  secretaryship,  but  conveying  a  strong 
intimation  of  a  desire  that  he  would  choose  the  latter 
office.  This  communication  was  produced  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  president,  in  reply  to  the 
one  first  written,  in  which  he  had  expressed  a  de- 
cided inclination  to  go  back  to  the  French  metropolis. 
He  then,  however,  consented  to  forego  his  prefer- 
ence, and  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  congress 
was  in  session,  and  immediately  entered  upon  tlie 
duties  of  his  post.  Mr.  Jefferson  continued  to  fill 
the  secretaryship  of  state  until  the  31st  of  December, 
1793,  when  he  resigned.  From  that  period  until  Fe- 
bruary 1797  he  lived  in  retirement.  In  this  year 
he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  1801  was  chosen  president  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote  over  his  competitor  Mr.  Adams. 

At  the  expiration  of  eight  years  he  again  retired  to 
private  life,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  emerged. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Monticello,  which 
was  a  continued  scene  of  the  most  liberal  hospitality. 
Such  indeed  was  the  extent  to  which  calls  upon  it 
were  made  by  foreigners  as  well  as  Americans,  that 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  dis- 
tressing pecuniary  embarrassments.  He  was  forced 
to  ask  permission  of  the  Virginia  legislature  to  sell  his 
estate  by  lottery,  which  was  granted.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Jefferson's  return  to  Monticello,  it  having  been 
proposed  to  form  a  college  in  his  neighbourhood, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  in  which  he 
sketched  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
system  of  education  in  Virginia.  This  appears  to 
have  led  the  way  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  the 
year  1818,  by  which  commissioners  were  appointed 
with  authority  to  select  a  site  and  form  a  plan  for  a 
university  on  a  large  scale.  Of  these  commissioners 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  unanimously  chosen  the  chairman, 
and  he  framed  a  report,  embracing  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  proposed  the  institution  should  be 
formed.  The  situation  selected  for  it  was  at  Char- 
lottesville, a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  resided.  He  lived  to  see  the 
university — the  child  of  his  old  age — in  prosperous 
operation,and  giving  promise  of  extensive  useful- 
ness. He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  its  rector  until  a 
short  period  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
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4th  of  July,1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  and  within  the  hour  in 
which  he  had  signed  it.  In  the  four  volumes  of  his 
posthumous  works,  edited  by  his  grandson  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  there  are  abundant  materials  to 
guide  the  literary  or  historical  critic  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  acquirements,  feelings,  and 
opinions. 

JEFFRIES,  JOHN,  M.D.,  a  learned  American, 
who  was  born  at  Boston, February  1 744,  and,  after  gra- 
duating at  the  imiversity  of  Cambridge,  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine.  After  completing  his  prepa- 
ratory studies,  and  being  admitted  to  practise,  he 
came  to  London,  and  sedulously  attended  the  in- 
structions of  the  most  distinguished  lecturers.  In 
June  1769  the  university  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  he  being,  as  it  is 
believed,  the  first  native  of  the  American  provinces 
who  obtained  that  honour.  In  the  same  year  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where  he  recommenced  his  labours, 
and  continued  to  practise  with  great  success  until 
the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  British  garrison. 
He  then  accompanied  General  Howe  to  Halifax. 
That  commander  made  him  surgeon-general  to  the 
forces  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1776.  In  March  1779  he 
went  again  to  England,  where  he  was  made  surgeon- 
major  to  the  forces  in  America.     In  the   spring  of 

1779  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  in  Sa- 
vannah, then  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  He 
did  not  however  retain  it  very  long,  for  in  December 

1780  he  was  again  in  London,  having  resigned  and 
proceeded  thither  in  consequence  of  a  severe  do- 
mestic affliction.  In  London  he  practised  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  occupied  himself  much  with 
scientific  research,  having  declined  the  offer  of  the 
lucrative  post  of  surgeon-general  to  the  forces  in 
India.  To  ascertain  the  correctness  of  certain  pre- 
conceived hypotheses  relative  to  atmospheric  tempe- 
rature, and  the  practicability  of  some  aerostatic  im- 
provements which  had  suggested  themselves  to  his 
mind,  he  undertook  two  aerial  voyages.  The  second 
one  was  made  in  January  1785,  from  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  across  the  British  channel,  into  the  forest  of 
Guinnes,  in  the  province  of  Artois,  in  France.  The 
reputation  accruing  from  these  expeditions  gained 
him  the  notice  and  civilities  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  personages  of  the  day,  procured  for 
him  an  introduction  to  all  the  learned  and  scientific 
societies  of  Paris,  and  facilitated  his  access  to  the 
medical  and  anatomical  schools  of  that  metropolis. 
He  drew  up  a  paper  detailing  the  result  of  his  vari- 
ous experiments,  which  was  read  before  the  royal 
society  of  London  with  much  approbation.  In  the 
summer  of  1789  he  repaired  to  Boston,  where  he 
soon  acquired  eminence.  It  is  said  that  he  delivered 
the  first  public  lecture  in  Boston  on  anatomy,  a 
branch  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He  delivered, 
however,  but  one;  for,  on  the  second  evening,  a  mob 
having  collected,  entered  his  anatomical  room,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph  his  subject,  which  was  the 
body  of  a  convict,  given  him  by  the  governor  after 
execution.  After  an  uninterrupted  and  successful 
practice  of  fifty-three  years  he  was  seized  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  originating  in  a  hernia 
occasioned  by  great  exertion  in  his  first  aerial  voyage, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  l6th  of  September, 
1819. 

JEFFREY,  FRANCIS.— This  talented  lawyer  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1773. 
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He  received  therudiments  of  his  education  at  the  high 
school  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1787  was  entered  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  After  having  remained  at 
Glasgow  four  years  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was 
admitted  of  Queen's  college  in  1791.  In  1795  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.  In  very  early  life  Mr.  JetJVey  dis- 
played the  promise  of  splendid  talents,  and  his  father 
spared  no  pains  in  his  education.  While  Mr.  Jeffrey 
resided  at  Edinburgh,  he  engaged  actively  in  the  li- 
terary societies  of  that  city,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  speculative  society. 
At  the  bar  his  success  was,  however,  long  doubtful, 
and  it  was  not  for  many  years  that  he  acquired  ex- 
tensive practice;  yet  his  abilities  as  an  advocate  were 
of  the  first  order.  In  acuteness,  promptness,  and 
clearness ;  in  the  art  of  illustrating,  stating,  and  ar- 
ranging ;  in  extent  of  legal  knowledge,  in  sparkling 
wit,  keen  satire,  and  strong  and  flowing  eloquence, 
he  had  few  equals.  But  though  Mr.  JefFrey  was 
known  at  home  as  the  head  of  the  Scottish  bar,  it  was 
to  his  literary  character  that  he  owed  his  general  re- 
putation. As  the  editor  and  one  of  the  leading 
writers  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  he  became  a  sort  of  literary  despot,  ren- 
dered terrible  by  his  merciless  sarcasm  and  acute  criti- 
cism. His  duel,  or  rather  meeting  with  Moore,  and 
the  effect  of  the  review  of  Lord  Byron's  "  Hours  of 
Idleness"  on  the  noble  bard,  are  well  known.  The 
articles  of  Mr.  JeflFrey  are  numerous,  and  relate  prin- 
cipally to  belles-lettres.  His  essay  on  beauty,  in 
the  supplement  to  the  "Encj'clopsedia  Britannica," 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  philosophical  criticism.  The 
political  tone  of  the"  Edinburgh  Review"  hasever  been 
decidedly  of  a  Whig  character,  which,  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  was  by  no  means  popular  in 
Scotland,  where  the  Whigs  were  then  few. 


JEFFREYS,  GEORGE,  LORD  BARON  WEM, 

commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  was 
born  towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
by  attending  an  assize  during  the  plague,  when  few 
barristers  could  be  met  with,  he  was  allowed  to  plead, 
although  not  formally  admitted,  and  continued  to 
practise  unrestrained  until  he  attained  the  highest 
employments  in  the  law.  Soon  after  commencing 
his  professional  career,  he  was  chosen  recorder  of 
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London;  and  to  this  advancement,  and  the  influence 
it  procured  him,  may  be  attributed  his  introduction 
at  court  and  appointment  of  solicitor  to  the  duke  of 
York.  A  willing  instrument  of  all  sorts  of  mea- 
sures, his  farther  promotion  at  such  a  period  was 
rapid,  and  he  was  appointedsuccessively  a  Welsh  judge 
and  chief-justice  of  Chester,  and  created  a  baronet. 

When  parliament  began  to  prosecute  the  abhorrers 
(or  church  and  court  party,  so  called  from  their  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  Charles  II.,  expressing  their  ab- 
horrence of  those  who  endeavoured  to  encroach  on 
the  royal  prerogative),  he  resigned  the  recordership, 
and  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench. 
On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  one  of  the  ad- 
visers and  promoters  of  all  the  oppressive  and  arbi- 
trary measures  of  his  reign ;  and,  for  his  sanguinary 
and  inhuman  proceedings  against  the  adherents  of 
Monmouth,  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  lord  high 
chancellor  in  1685.  His  deportment  on  the  bench 
was  in  the  highest  degree  discreditable  at  all  times, 
and  he  indulged  in  scurrility  and  abuse  of  the  most 
degrading  description.  On  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  the  chancellor,  who  had  disguised  him- 
self as  a  seaman,  in  order  to  get  on  board  a  ship  un- 
known, was  detected  in  a  low  public-house  in  Wap- 
ping  by  an  attorney  whom  he  had  insulted  in  open 
court.  The  latter  making  his  discovery  known, 
Jeffreys  was  immediately  seized  bj''  the  populace  and 
carried  before  the  lord  mayor,  who  sent  him  to  the 
lords  in  council,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  in  l6S9. 

The  character  of  the  man  whose  life  we  have  thus 
briefly  traced,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  to  James  II.  It  is  dated  from 
Taunton,  September  19th,  1G85,  and  relates  to  the 
disposal  of  eight  hundred  prisoners  whom  this  mer- 
ciless tyrant  had  expatriated. 

"  I  most  humbly  beseech  yo'  Maj"'  to  give  mee 
leave  to  lay  hould  of  this  opportunitie  by  my  lord 
Churchill,  to  give  your  Maj"°  an  account  that  I  have 
this  day  finished  what  wasnecessary  for  yo'Maj""  ser- 
vice in  this  place;  and  begge  leave  that  yo'  Maj"*  will 
be  gratiously  pleased  to  lett  mee  referre  to  my  lord 
Churchill  for  the  particulars;  for  I  have  not  as  yet 
perfected  my  papers  soe  as  to  be  able  to  doe  it  soe 
exactly  as  my  duty  to  yo'  Maj''"  service  requires.  I 
received  y'  Maj""  comands  by  my  lord  Sunderland, 
about  the  rebells  yo'  Maj"°  designes  for  transporta- 
tion; but  I  beseech  y'  Maj"'  that  I  may  inform  you 
that  each  prisoner  will  be  worth  10/.,  if  not  15/.  a- 
piece ;  and,  Sir,  if  yo'  Maj"°  orders  them  as  y°  have 
already  designed,  persons  that  have  not  suffered  in 
the  service  will  run  away  with  the  booty,  and  I  am 
sure,  Sir,yo'  Maj"°  will  be  continually  perplexed  with 
petitions  for  recompences  for  sufferers,  as  well  as  for 
rewards  for  servants.  Sir,  I  hope  yo'  Maj'"  will 
pardon  this  presumption.  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to 
obey.  I  have  only  respited  doing  any  thing  till  I 
know  your  royal  pleasure  is,  they  should  have  the 
men  ;  for  uppon  allegiance  to  y°.  Sir,  I  shall  never 
trimme  in  my  obedience  to  y'  comands  in  all  things. 
Sir,  had  not  yo'  Maj'''  beene  pleased  to  declare  y' 
gratious  intentions  to  them  that  served  y"  in  the  sol- 
diery, and  also  to  the  many  distressed  families  ruined 
by  this  late  rebellion,  I  durst  not  have  presumed  to 
have  given  yo"^  Maj'''  this  trouble.  Sir,  I  will,  when 
I  have  the  hon'  to  kisse  yo'  Maj""  hands,  humbly  ac- 
quaint you  with  all  matters  yo'  Maj"  hath  been  gra- 
tiously pleased  to  entrust  mee  w"',  and  dout  not.  Sir, 
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but  to  be  able  to  propose  a  way  how  to  gratifie  all 
such  as  yo'  Maj''°  shall  be  pleased  to  think  deserving 
of  it,  w'"'out  touching  yo'  Excheq'.  I  most  humbly 
thro  my  selfe  at  y'  royall  feete,  for  y'  pardon  for  this 
presumption,  w"""  I  was  emboldened  to  by  yo'  Maj"" 
most  gratious  acceptance  of  my  meane  services.  Sir, 
I  begge  leave  to  inclose  some  papers  of  the  confes- 
sions and  behaviour  of  those  that  were  executed 
since  my  last.  I  purpose  for  Bristow  on  Monday, 
and  thence  to  Wells;  and  shall  not  dare  to  trouble 
yo'Maj"'  any  further,  except  it  be  to  beseech  y' royall 
pardon  for  all  the  mistakes,  and  crave  leave  heartily 
and  humbly  to  assure  y'  Maj"'  I  had  rather  die  than 
omitt  any  opportunity  wherein  I  might  approve  my 
selfe,  "  Royal  Sir, 

"  Yo'  Maj''"  most  dutifull 

"  And  obedient  Subject  and  Serv', 
"Jeffreys." 

JEMSHID,  or  GIAMSCHID,  a  Persian  sove- 
reign, celebrated  in  oriental  history,  the  period  of 
whose  existence  is  somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  said 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  about  800  B.C., 
and  to  have  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Istakhar, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Persepolis.  To  this  prince  is 
ascribed  the  first  establishment  of  public  baths,  the 
invention  of  tents  and  pavilions,  and  the  use  of  lime 
for  mortar  in  buildings.  He  instructed  his  subjects 
in  astronomy,  and  also  probably  in  the  mysteries  of 
Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  but 
though  he  is  represented  as  a  wise  and  powerful  mo- 
narch, he  was  unfortunate  in  war,  and  having  been 
dethroned  by  Zohak,  an  Arabian  king,  he  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  indigence  and  obscurity.  His 
son  Pheridoun  was  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  queen 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  usurper,  and  ultimately  re- 
covered his  father's  throne. 

JENKIN,  ROBERT,  a  learned  EngHsh  divine, 
who  was  born  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  master  of  St.  John's  college.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  of 
which  are,  "  An  Historical  Examination  of  the  Au- 
thority of  General  Councils,"  "The  Reasonableness 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  "Defensio 
S.  Augustini,"  and  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
the  "  Life  of  ApoUonius  Tyaneus."  Mr.  Jenkin  died 
in  1727. 

JENKINS,  SIR  LEOLINE,  an  able  statesman, 
who  was  born  in  Glamorganshire  about  the  year 
1623.  Becoming  obnoxious  to  the  parliament  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the  king's  cause,  he 
consulted  his  safety  by  flight ;  but  returning  on  the 
restoration  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court 
of  arches,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Exton  as  judge.  When 
the  queen-mother  Henrietta  died  in  1669  at  Paris, 
her  whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  was  claimed  by 
her  nephew  Louis  XIV. ;  upon  which  Dr.  Jenkins's 
opinion  being  called  for  and  approved,  he  went  to 
Paris,  with  three  others  joined  with  him  in  a  commis- 
sion, and  recovered  her  effects ;  for  which  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  as  one  of 
the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  which 
tedious  negotiation  he  was  engaged  about  four  years 
and  a  half,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy  coun- 
sellor and  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in  1685,  and, 
as  he  never  married,  bequeathed  his  whole  estate  to 
charitable  uses. 

JENKINSON,  ANTHONY,  a  celebrated  English 
traveller,  who  was  bom  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    In  1557  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  travelled 
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through  Bochara  into  Tartary.  He  afterwards  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  his  return  pub- 
bshed  an  account  of  his  adventures.  He  died  in 
1570. 

JENKINSON.— See  LIVERPOOL,  EARL  OF. 

JENNER,  EDWARD.— This  distinguished  bene- 
factor of  his  species  was  born  in  1749.  He  lost  his 
father  at  a  very  early  age,  and  received  his  medical 
education  near  Bristol ;  and  on  removing  afterwards 
to  the  metropolis,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hunter.  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which 
Dr.  Jenner's  talents  were  at  that  time  held  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  that  he  oflfered  him  a  partnership  in  his  pro- 
fession, which  was  very  valuable.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
desirous  of  extending  his  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
surgery  to  subjects  of  natural  history;  and  justly  ap- 
preciating the  abilities  of  his  pupil  Jenner,  and  the 
ardour  and  perseverance  of  his  inquiries  into  those 
subjects,  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  his  co-opera- 
tion. So  attached,  however,  was  Dr.  Jenner  to  a 
country  hfe,  to  his  native  place,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
excellent  brother  whom,  from  diflerence  of  years  and 
the  decease  of  his  father,  he  regarded  rather  filially 
than  fraternally,  that  he  declined  the  flattering  pro- 
posal. He  afterwards  resided  at  Berkeley,  and  ob- 
tained considerable  practice. 

We  may  now  pass  at  once  to  the  most  important 
period  in  Jenner's  life.  In  1775  Dr.  Jenner  begun 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  cowpox.  His  atten- 
tion to  this  singular  disease  was  first  excited  by  ob- 
serving, that  among  those  whom  in  the  country  he 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  inoculate,  many  resisted 
every  effort  to  give  them  the  smallpox.  These  pa- 
tients he  found  had  undergone  a  disorder  contracted 
by  milking  cows  affected  with  a  peculiar  eruption  on 
their  teats.  On  enquiry  it  appeared,  that  this  disease 
had  been  known  among  the  dairies  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  that  a  vague  opinion  prevailed  of  its  be- 
ing a  preventive  of  the  smallpox.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  comparatively  new,  for  all  the  old  farmers 
declared  they  had  no  such  idea  in  their  early  days, 
which  was  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  common  peo- 
ple were  rarely  inoculated  for  the  smallpox  till  the 
practice  became  extended  by  the  improved  method  of 
the  Suttons ;  so  that  the  people  in  the  dairies  were 
seldom  put  to  the  test  of  the  preventive  powers  of  the 
cowpox.  In  the  course  of  his  investigating  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Jenner  found  that  some  of  those  who  seemed 
to  have  undergone  the  cowpox,  on  inoculation  \vith 
variolous  matter,  felt  its  inflrence  just  the  same  as  if 
no  disease  had  been  communicated  from  the  cow. 
On  making  enquiries  on  the  subject  among  the  me- 
dical practitioners  in  his  neighbourhood,  they  all 
agreed  that  the  cowpox  was  not  to  be  relied  upon  as 
a  preventive  of  the  smallpox.  This  for  a  while 
damped,  but  did  not  extinguish  his  ardour ;  for  as 
he  proceeded  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
the  cow  was  subject  to  some  varieties  of  spontaneous 
eruptions  upon  her  teats,  that  they  were  all  capable 
of  communicating  sores  to  the  hands  of  the  milkers, 
and  that  whatever  sore  was  derived  from  the  animal, 
obtained  the  general  name  of  the  cowpox.  Thus  a 
great  obstacle  was  surmounted,  and  in  consequence 
a  distinction  was  discovered  between  the  true  and 
the  spurious  cowpox. 

But  the  first  impediment  to  this  enquiry  had  not 
been  long  removed  before  another  of  greafer  magni- 
tude started  up.  There  were  not  wanting  instances 
to  prove,  that  when  the  true  cowpox  broke  out  among 
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the  cattle,  a  person  who  had  milked  the  infected  ani- 
mal, and  had  thereby  apparently  gone  through  the 
disease  in  common  with  others,  was  yet  liable  to  re- 
ceive the  smallpox.  This  gave  a  painful  check  to  the 
hopes  of  Jenner,  till,  reflecting  that  the  operations  of 
nature  are  generally  uniform,  and  that  it  was  not 
probable  the  human  constitution,  after  undergoing 
the  cowpox,  should  in  some  instances  be  perfectly 
shielded  from  the  smallpox,  and  in  others  remain  un- 
protected, he  determined  to  renew  his  laborious  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject.  The  result  was  fortunate, 
for  he  now  discerned  that  the  virus  of  cowpox  was 
liable  to  undergo  progressive  changes  from  the  same 
causes  precisely  as  that  of  smallpox ;  and  that  when 
applied  to  the  human  skin  in  a  degenerated  state,  it 
would  produce  the  ulcerative  effects  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  when  it  was  not  decomposed,  and  even  some- 
times greater;  but  that  when  its  specific  properties 
were  lost,  it  was  incapable  of  producing  that  change 
upon  the  human  frame  which  is  requisite  to  render  it 
unsusceptible  of  the  variolous  contagion  ;  so  that  it 
became  evident  a  person  might  milk  a  cow  one  day, 
and  having  caught  the  distemper,  be  for  ever  secure ; 
while  on  another  person  milking  the  same  cow  the 
next  day,  the  virus  might  act  in  such  away  as  to  pro- 
duce sores,  and  yet  leave  the  constitution  unchanged 
and  therefore  unprotected. 

During  this  investigation  of  the  casual  cowpox,  as 
received  by  contact  with  the  animal,  our  enquirer  was 
struck  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  practicable  to 
propagate  the  disease  by  inoculation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  smallpox,  first  from  the  cow  and  finally 
from  one  human  being  to  another.  He  waited  an.x- 
iously  some  time  for  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
theory  to  the  test.  At  length  the  period  of  trial  ar- 
rived ;  and  on  the  I4th  of  May,  1796,  the  first  expe- 
riment was  made  upon  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Phipps, 
in  whose  arm  a  little  vaccine  virus  was  inserted,  taken 
from  the  hand  of  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of 
Sarah  Nelmes,  who  had  been  accidentally  infected  by 
a  cow.  Notwithstanding  the  resemblance  which  the 
pustule  thus  excited  in  the  boy's  arm  bore  to  vario- 
lous inoculation,  yet  as  the  indisposition  attending  it 
was  barely  perceptible,  the  operator  could  scarcely 
persuade  himself  that  his  patient  was  secure  from  the 
smallpox.  However,  on  the  same  boy  being  inocu- 
lated on  the  1st  of  July  following  with  smallpox  mat- 
ter, it  proved  that  he  was  perfectly  safe.  This  case 
inspired  confidence,  and  as  soon  as  a  supply  of  proper 
virus  could  be  obtained  from  the  cow,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  series  of  inoculations.  A  number 
of  children  were  inoculated  in  succession,  one  from 
the  other ;  and  after  several  months  had  elapsed  they 
were  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the  smallpox ;  some 
by  inoculation,  others  by  variolous  effluvia,  and 
some  in  both  ways;  but  they  all  resisted  it.  The  re- 
sult of  these  trials  gradually  led  to  a  wider  field  of 
experiment,  and  when  at  length  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  inoculated  cowpox  afforded  as  com- 
plete a  security  against  the  smallpox  as  the  variolous 
inoculation,  the  author  of  the  discovery  made  it 
known  to  the  public  without  either  disguise  or  os- 
tentation. This  treatise,  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  and  Eflfects  of  the  Variolae  Vaccinae,  a 
disease  discovered  in  some  of  the  Western  Counties 
of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Cow  Pox,"  appeared  in  1798, 
in  a  small  quarto  of  seventy-five  pages. 

The  author  sets  out  with  observing  that  the  de- 


viation of  man  from  the  state  in  which  he  was  origin- 
ally placed  by  nature,  seems  to  have  proved  to  him 
a  prolific  source  of  diseases.  From  a  variety  of  causes 
he  has  familiarized  himself  with  a  great  number  of 
animals,  which  may  not  primarily  have  been  intended 
for  his  associates.  These  domesticated  animals  do 
not  always  aftect  the  human  race  directly  as  rabid 
ones  often  do  ;  but  sometimes  they  affect  one  another 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  modified  disease  becomes 
capable  of  producing  a  specific  action  on  man  in  a 
secondary  way,  which  the  original  could  not  have 
done.  This  is  exempUfied  in  what  farriers  call  the 
grease  in  the  heels  of  horses,  the  matter  of  which  ap- 
plied to  the  cow  produces  the  vaccine  pustule,  which 
is  capable  of  generating  a  disease  in  the  human  body, 
bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  smallpox  as 
to  create  a  strong  suspicion  of  its  being  the  source  of 
that  disease  also.  The  matter  of  grease  is  applied  to 
cows  by  men  who  have  tlie  care  of  horses,  and  are 
occasionally  emploj'ed  in  assisting  the  maid-servants 
in  milking.  The  disease  is  thus  communicated  to 
the  animals,  and  from  them  to  the  dairymaids,  which 
spreads  throughout  the  whole  farm  until  most  of 
the  cattle  and  domestics  feel  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. In  thus  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the 
cowpox.  Dr.  Jenner  evinced  the  acuteness  of  his 
judgment  and  the  diligent  spirit  which  actuated  him 
in  all  his  enquiries.  But  his  theory  was  not  generally 
received,  nor  is  it  now  so  established  as  to  be  free 
from  objections.  This,  however,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  in  no  degree  aflfects  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery itself. 

The  announcement  of  a  discovery  which  promised 
to  strike  one  out  of  the  catalogue  of  human  evils  by 
annihilating  a  disease  which  had  ever  been  considered 
as  the  most  dreadful  scourge  of  mankind,  naturally 
created  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  sensation.  The 
honour  of  commencing  the  practice  of  vaccination  in 
London  is  due  to  Mr.  Cline.     In  the  month  of  July, 

1798,  Mr.  Chne  inoculated  a  child  at  St.  Thomas's 
hospital  with  vaccine  virus  received  from  Dr.  Jenner. 
He  afterwards  put  the  child  to  the  test  of  inocula- 
tion with  smallpox  matter  in  three  places,  which  it 
resisted.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Chne  informed  Dr. 
Jenner  that  Dr.  Lister,  formerly  physician  to  the 
Smallpox  Hospital,  and  himself,  were  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  cowpox,  and  that  the  substitution 
of  that  mild  disease  for  the  smallpox  promised  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  me- 
dicine. He  added,  "  The  more  I  think  on  the  sub- 
ject the  more  I  am  impressed  with  its  importance." 

Considerable  opposition,  however,  was  manifested 
to  the  new  practice  by  several  eminent  medical  men. 
Dr.Pearson,  in  particular,  published  a  very  unfavour- 
able report  of  a  number  of  experiments  which  he  and 
Dr.  Woodville  had  made  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Jen- 
ner, therefore,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  defend  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  statements  ;  and  accordingly,  in 

1799,  he  pubUshed  "  Further  Observations  on  the 
Variolas  Vaccinae ;"  and  subsequently,  in  answer  to 
further  attacks  by  Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr.  Woodville, 
"  A  Continuation  of  Facts  and  Observations  relative 
to  the  Vaccinae  Variolae."  In  these  treatises  Dr.  Jen- 
ner replied  to  his  opponents  with  great  dignity,  mo- 
deration, and  temper ;  vindicating  the  practice  of  vac- 
cine inoculation  from  the  various  charges  brought 
against  it,  and  proving  that  what  was  ascribed  to  the 
cowpox  was  in  reality  occasioned  by  the  smallpox 
propagated  in  disguise.     To  the  effect  of  these  an- 
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swers,  the  favourable  reports  of  other  practitioners, 
and  a  testimonial  recommending  the  practice,  signed 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  in  the  metropolis,  and  published 
in  the  medical  journals  and  other  respectable  chan- 
nels of  information,  greatly  contributed.  Mr.  Ring 
especially  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Dr. 
Jenner. 

Vaccination  in  the  year  1799  acquired  the  power- 
ful support  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  small- 
pox was  a  disease  which  had  continually  infested  the 
army;  when  it  appeared  in  a  regiment  it  usually 
spread,  and,  owing  to  the  irregular  lives  of  soldiers, 
often  with  peculiar  malignity.  This  being  well  known 
to  the  duke  of  York,  ever  solicitous  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  troops,  his  royal  highness  took  the 
proper  steps  to  ascertain  if  the  vaccine  was  in  truth 
a  preventive  of  the  smallpox.  As  soon  as  the  army 
medical  board  and  other  competent  judges  had  given 
full  assurance  and  complete  proofs  that  this  was  the 
case,  a  general  order  was  issued  to  all  regimental  sur- 
geons to  vaccinate  every  soldier  who  had  not  had  the 
smallpox.  By  this  means  the  malady  was  at  once 
extinguished  in  the  army,  and  many  a  soldier  was 
preserved  from  death. 

After  a  short  time  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  imi- 
tated this  excellent  example  ;  but  owing  to  the  ships 
of  war  being  so  much  at  sea,  and  to  the  characteris- 
tic thoughtlessness  and  comparative  intractability  of 
sailors,  vaccination  advanced  much  more  slowly  in 
the  navy  than  in  the  army.  The  naval  surgeons, 
however,  employed  it  when  in  their  power,  and  were 
as  much  struck  as  those  in  the  military  service  with 
the  advantages  of  the  discovery.  The  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  fleet  presented  a  gold  medal  to 
Dr.  Jenner,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  address,  in 
which  they  declared  that  they  could  not  remain  pas- 
sive spectators  of  an  event  so  singular  as  the  disco- 
very of  a  substitute  for  the  smallpox  ;  an  event  which 
the  philosopher  contemplated  with  wonder  and  the 
friend  of  the  human  species  with  exultation. 

The  practice  of  vaccination,  although  stiU  warmly 
opposed  by  a  few  professional  men,  the  most  eminent 
of  whom  were  Dr.  Moseley,  Dr.  Rowley,  and  Mr. 
Birch,  was  now  taken  up  with  great  animation  in  the 
metropolis,  and  spread  rapidly  over  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  In  France  it  was  welcomed  as  the  angel 
of  health  ;  in  Germany  it  was  supported  by  a  host  of 
able  operators,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  De 
Carro  of  Vienna ;  in  Italy  it  met  Avith  an  advocate 
and  promulgator  of  equal  ability.  Dr.  Sacco,  of  Milan ; 
and,  what  was  more  remarkable,  the  king  of  Spain 
sent  his  physician.  Dr.  Balmis,  on  a  voyage  to  South 
America,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  this 
blessing.  The  medical  men  in  the  United  States 
were  almost  unanimous  in  promoting  vaccination, 
and  even  in  the  East  it  overcame  the  prejudices  of 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  In  Russia  it  was  equally 
successful,  and  the  mother  of  the  late  emperor  Alex- 
ander was  so  delighted  with  the  discovery  that  she 
sent  Dr.  Jenner  a  very  valuable  diamond  ring,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

"  Sir, — The  practice  of  vaccine  inoculation  in 
England  having  been  attended  with  the  happiest  suc- 
cess, which  is  well  attested,  I  have  eagerly  imitated 
the  example  by  introducing  it  into  the  charitable  es- 
tablishments under  my  direction.  My  endeavours 
having  perfectly  answered  my  expectations,  I  feel  a 
Biography. — Vol.  II. 


pleasure  in  reporting  my  success,  and  in  testifying 
my  acknowledgments  to  him  who  has  rendered  this 
signal  service  to  mankind.  Tliis  motive  induces  me 
to  offer  to  you.  Sir,  this  ring,  sent  herewith,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard  with 
which  I  am 

"  Yours,  afTectionately, 

"  Mary." 
"  Paulowsky,  August  10th,  1802.-" 
His  Prussian  majesty  was  the  first  crowned  head 
who  submitted  his  own  offspring  to  vaccine  inocula- 
tion. The  emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  offered  re- 
wards for  the  cultivation  of  the  practice,  followed  his 
example.  In  proportion  as  the  benefits  of  vaccina- 
tion were  extended,  gratitude  to  the  benefactor  arose 
in  the  public  mind,  and  the  feeling  that  he  merited  a 
most  honourable  remuneration  gradually  prevailed. 
This  became  a  topic  of  conversation,  not  only  with 
the  medical  profession,  but  likewise  with  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  scientific  researches.  It  was  per- 
ceived that  if  concealment  had  been  practised  an  im- 
mense fortune  might  have  been  accumulated ;  but 
although  such  a  line  of  conduct  could  never  have 
been  pursued  by  a  man  like  Jenner,  still  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  consumption  of  time  and  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifices  in  attaining  the  ultimate  oljject  had 
been  great,  and  that  Dr.  Jenner  ought  at  least  not  to 
be  allowed  to  suffer  by  his  disinterestedness.  These 
considerations  having  suggested  themselves  to  some 
political  characters  not  wholly  engrossed  by  party 
contests,  they  resolved  to  lay  the  subject  before  par- 
liament. 

It  is  in  the  house  of  commons  that  grants  of  pub- 
lic money  must  originate.  Dr.  Jenner  was  proudly 
circumstanced.  He  had  bestowed  on  his  country 
and  on  the  world  so  inestimable  a  good,  that  nothing 
approaching  its  value  could  be  returned.  Yet,  to  ob- 
tain even  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  which  he 
had  incurred,  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  pre- 
sent to  the  house  of  commons  a  petition,  couched  in 
certain  prescribed  terms  of  solicitation.  On  the  17th 
of  March,  1802,  Dr.  Jenner's  petition  was  presented. 
Mr.  Addington,  afterwards  Viscount  Sidmouth,  was 
at  that  time  prime  minister,  and  favoured  the  appli- 
cation with  every  requisite  official  aid.  He  commu- 
nicated to  the  house  that  he  had  taken  the  king's 
pleasure  upon  the  contents  of  the  petition,  and  that 
his  majesty  recommended  it  strongly  to  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament.  The  business  was  then  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  of  which  Admiral  Berkeley  was 
appointed  chairman.  The  committee  acted  with  scru- 
pulous impartiality,  summoning  before  them  both  the 
persons  who  had  the  greatest  experience  in  vaccina- 
tion, and  were  most  favourable  to  it,  and  those  who 
by  their  writings  and  declarations  were  known  to  be 
inimical  to  Dr.  Jenner  and  to  his  discovery. 

After  a  very  patient  investigation  and  deliberation 
the  committee  drew  up  a  report,  expressed  in  as  fa- 
vourable terms  towards  Dr.  Jenner  as  the  caution 
and  formality  of  parliamentary  language  would  per- 
mit, which  was  presented  to  the  house  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1802.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  house  having 
formed  itself  into  a  committee  of  supply,  the  subject 
was  taken  into  consideration. 

Admiral  Berkeley,  in  addressing  the  committee, 
dwelt  on  the  clearness  of  the  proofs  which  had  been 
adduced  of  the  great  importance  of  vaccination  ;  and 
while  he  allowed  that  the  sum  was  insufficient,  and 
that  he  would  support  any  proposition  that  might  be 
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made  for  substitutinfir  one  of  larger  amount,  moved 
that  10,000/,  should  be  granted  by  parliament  to  Dr. 
Jenner,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately  carried. 

In  1806,  when  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards  mar- 
quis of  Lansdown,  became  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, he  determined  to  bring  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion again  before  the  house  of  commons.  On  the 
2nd  of  July  in  that  year,  after  an  able  speech,  in  which 
he  expatiated  on  the  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the 
utility  of  the  practice  which  had  been  submitted  to 
parliament,  the  noble  lord  moved  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  his  royal  col- 
lege of  physicians  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  vaccine 
inoculation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  as  to  the  progress  it  had  made,  and  the 
causes  which  had  retarded  its  general  adoption.  The 
noble  lord  observed  that  should  that  report  from  the 
highest  medical  authority  corroborate  the  favourable 
opinion  which  foreign  nations  entertained  of  vacci- 
nation, it  must  greatly  tend  to  subdue  the  prejudices 
•which  had  been  fomented  in  Great  Britain.  In  that 
case  the  house  might  afterwards  consider  whether  the 
ingenious  discoverer  had  been  remunerated  conform- 
ably to  the  liberal  spirit  and  character  of  this  country. 
After  a  short  conversation,  in  which  Dr.  Mathews, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Paull,  participated,  and  which 
turned  principally  on  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing 
the  object  in  view,  Lord  Henry  Petty's  motion  was 
agreed  to  without  one  dissenting  voice. 

The  royal  college  of  physicians  soon  received  his 
majesty's  commands  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  vac- 
cination, and  to  report  their  opinion.  They  entered 
on  the  business  with  great  alacrity.  In  aid  of  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  body  they  applied  to  each  of 
the  licentiates  of  the  college  ;  they  corresponded  with 
the  colleges  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin, 
and  with  the  colleges  of  surgeons  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  DubUn.  They  also  wrote  to  the  societies 
established  for  vaccination  for  the  result  of  their 
practice,  and  invited,  by  public  notice,  every  indivi- 
dual who  had  any  information  to  give  to  send  it  to 
them.  The  numerous  documents  which  the  college 
of  physicians  received  in  consequence  of  these  appli- 
cations were  carefully  collected,  and  from  the  whole 
was  framed  one  comprehensive  report,  dated  the  19th 
of  April,  1807,  which  was  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons.  The  substance  of  this  report  was,  that 
during  the  eight  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Jenner  made  his  discovery  public,  the  progress  of 
vaccination  had  beeri  rapid,  not  only  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  In  the  British  islands  some  hundred 
thousands  had  been  vaccinated,  in  our  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies  upwards  of  800,000,  and  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe  the  practice  liad  become  gene- 
ral. Vaccination  appeared  to  the  college  of  physicians 
to  be  in  general  perfectly  safe,  the  instances  to  the 
contrary  being  extremely  rare.  The  security  derived 
from  vaccination  against  the  smallpox,  if  not  abso- 
lutely perfect,  was  as  nearly  so  as  could  perhaps  be 
expected  from  any  human  invention  ;  for  amongst 
several  hundred  thousand  cases  with  the  results  of 
which  the  college  had  been  made  acquainted,  the 
number  of  alleged  failures  had  been  surprisingly 
small ;  so  much  so  as  certainly  to  foi-m  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  general  adoption  of  vaccination.  In- 
deed it  appeared  that  there  were  not  nearly  so  many 


failures  in  a  given  number  of  vaccinated  persons  as 
there  were  deaths  in  an  equal  number  of  persons  ino- 
culated for  the  smallpox ;  and  it  was  a  most  import- 
ant fact,  that  in  almost  every  case  where  smallpox 
had  succeeded  vaccination,  it  had  not  been  the  same 
either  in  violence  or  in  duration  ;  but  had,  \vith  very 
few  exceptions,  been  remarkably  mild,  as  if  the  small- 
pox had  been  deprived  by  the  vaccine  of  all  its  usual 
malignity.  The  college  was  also  very  decided  in  de- 
claring that  vaccination  did  less  mischief  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  less  frequently  gave  rise  to  other  dis- 
eases, than  the  smallpox,  either  natural  or  inoculated. 
It  was  from  a  consideration  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  the  smallpox  that  the  real  value  of  vaccination  was 
to  be  estimated.  The  natural  smallpox  had  been  sup- 
posed to  destroy  a  sixth  part  of  all  whom  it  attacked, 
and  about  one  in  three  hundred  perished  even  of  those 
who  were  inoculated.  It  was  not  sufficiently  known 
that  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  mortality  in  Lon- 
don was  occasioned  by  the  smallpox  ;  and  inocula- 
tion appeared  to  have  kept  up  a  constant  source  of 
contagion,  which  had  been  the  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  deaths.  Until  vaccination  became 
general  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  smallpox  by  means  of  those  who 
were  inoculated,  except  it  should  appear  proper  to  the 
legislature  to  adopt  in  its  wisdom  some  measure  to 
prevent  those  infected  with  smallpox  from  doing  mis- 
chief to  their  neighbours.  From  the  whole  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  felt  it  their  duty  strongly  to  recom- 
mend vaccination ;  and  they  conceived  that  the  pub- 
lic might  reasonably  look  forward  with  some  degree 
of  hope  to  the  time  when  all  opposition  would  cease, 
and  when  the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  would 
at  length  be  able  to  put  an  end  at  least  to  the  ravages, 
if  not  to  the  existence,  of  the  smallpox.  Before  the 
above  report,  however,  was  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons,  a  total  change  had  taken  place  in  the  ca- 
binet, and  the  administration  of  Mr.  Perceval  had 
commenced. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1S07,  the  house  of  commons 
being  in  a  committee  of  supply,  the  Right  Hon.  Spen- 
cer Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  called  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  report  of  the  college 
of  physicians,  and  to  the  immense  advantages  of  vac- 
cination which  that  report  developed.  Were  they  to 
proportion  the  reward  to  the  value  of  the  discovery, 
he  knew  not  where  they  ought  to  stop ;  but  convinced 
as  he  was  that  the  committee  would  regard  his  pro- 
posal as  an  act  of  justice  rather  than  of  liberality,  he 
would  move  that  there  should  be  granted  to  Dr.  Jen- 
ner, as  a  reward  for  his  matchless  discovery,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  10,000/.  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  supported  by  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  General  Tarleton,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  and 
Mr.  Hawkins  Browne.  Mr.  Edward  Morris  moved 
as  an  amendment,  to  grant  Dr.  Jenner  20,000/.  in- 
stead of  10,000/.,  to  mark  the  sense  which  parliament 
entertained  of  his  merits,  and  to  place  him  in  a  state 
of  independence.  The  amendment  was  supported  by 
Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  Mr.  Windham.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  vain  opposed  the  torrent  of  liberality.  It  was  slily 
though  perhaps  justly  hinted  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  who 
was  for  the  larger  sum,  that  although  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  in  consequence  of  his  official 
situation,  was  bound  to  appear  sparing  of  the  public 
purse,  he  woidd  not  be  displeased  to  find  himself 
overborne  by  the  general  sentiments  of  the  house,  the 
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countrj',  and  the  world.  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Fuller, 
Mr.  Baring,  Admiral  Pole,  and  Mr.  George  Rose, 
j«n.,  all  s[)oke  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  At 
length  the  house  divided  upon  the  question  that 
20,000/.  should  be  granted  to  Dr.  Jenner  ;  si.xty  votes 
were  in  favour  of  that  sum  and  forty-seven  against  it. 
Thus  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirteen. 

During  these  parliamentary  discussions  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  Dr. 
Jenner  continued  to  receive  the  most  flattering  marks 
of  distinction  from  public  bodies  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  chosen  mayor  of  his  native  town  ;  the  corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  voted  him  the  freedom  of  their  city; 
the  imperial  university  of  Wilna  sent  him  a  diploma, 
and  even  the  Roman  catholic  academy  of  Madrid 
elected  him  a  member  of  that  learned  society  ;  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh  did  him  the 
same  honour ;  and,  lastly,  the  imiversity  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic, 
by  a  decree  of  the  convocation.  Jennerian  institu- 
tions were  founded  in  many  places,  in  all  of  which 
his  birth-day  was  regularly  observed  as  a  festival. 
At  length,  after  a  long  and  laborious  life  devoted  to 
scientific  enquiries,  and  the  most  honourable  applica- 
tion of  their  results,  this  eminent  and  excellent  man 
was  found  lying  on  his  floor  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1823.    His  death  shortly  followed. 

Dr.  Jenner  was  little  known  as  a  writer,  his  literary 
labours  being  mainly  confined  to  the  one  great  busi- 
ness of  his  life — the  spread  of  vaccination.  We  sub- 
join a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph. 
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JENNINGS,  DAVID,  a  distinguished  dissenting 
divine,  born  in  1691.  He  received  a  good  education, 
and  early  in  hfe  entered  on  the  ministry.  In  1744 
he  was  appointed  theological  tutor  in  a  large  dis- 
senting academy,  which  office  he  retained  till  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1762.  He  published  several 
works  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  including  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes,"  another,  "  The 
Jewish  Antiquities,"  &c.  His  brother,  John  Jennings, 
was  also  a  dissenting  minister,  and  the  author  of 
some  small  works. 

JENYNS,  SOAME,  an  elegant  writer,  who  was 
born  in  London  in  1704,  and  received  a  domestic 
education  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  was 
entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge.  He  remained  three  years  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  then  married  early  a  lady  with  a  large 
fortune,  to  whom  his  father  was  guardian;  but  the 
marriage  proved  unhappy,  and  in  consequence  of  an 
elopement,  a  separation  took  place.  In  his  youth, 
Mr.  Jenyns,  with  a  small  and  delicate  person,  sus- 
tained the  character  of  a  beau,  and  his  first  perform- 
ance was  a  poem  on  the  art  of  dancing,  published 
in  1728.  In  1741  he  was  left,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  master  of  a  large  fortune,  on  which  he  entered 
into  public  life  as  representative  of  the  county  of 
Cambridge.  He  began  his  career  by  supporting  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  ever  after  remained  a  faithful 
adherent  to  the  minister  for  the  time  being.  In 
1757  he  published  his  "Free  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Origin  of  Evil,"  the  fundamental  principle 
of  which  is,  that  the  production  of  good  without  evil  i 
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is  impossible;  that  evils  spring  from  necessity,  and 
could  not  be  done  away  without  the  sacrifice  of  some 
superior  good,  or  the  admission  of  greater  disorder. 
In  respect  to  moral  evil,  his  theory  is,  that  it  is  per- 
mitted in  order  to  provide  objects  for  the  just  in- 
fliction of  physical  evils. 

In  1776  appeared  his  "View  of  the  Internal  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion."  The  foundation 
of  his  reasoning  is,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
system  of  ethics  so  superior  to  and  unlike  any  thing 
which  had  previously  entered  into  the  mind  of  man, 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  divine.  In  1782  appeared 
his  "Disquisitions  on  Various  Subjects,"  which  are 
marked  with  his  usual  characteristics  of  sprightly 
wit  and  shrewd  observation,  but  are  vague  and  de- 
clamatory. He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
worksof  considerable  merit.  Mr.  Jenyns  died  in  1786' 

JERNINGHAM,  ED^YARD,  a  miscellaneous 
English  writer,  who  was  born  in  1727.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Flanders,  and  employed  himself  in  literary 
pursuits  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1812.  Mr.  Jerningham's  works  were  published  col- 
lectively in  1806. 

JEROME,  ST.,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  pro- 
lific authors  of  the  early  Latin  church.  He  was  born 
about  331  in  Dalmatia,  of  wealthy  parents,  educated 
with  care  in  literary  studies,  and  made  familiar  with 
the  Roman  and  Greek  classics  under  the  grammarian 
Donatus  at  Rome ;  but  he  did  not  escape  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  capital,  and 
he  himself  confesses  the  excesses  of  his  youth.  He 
soon,  however,  became  inclined  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  catacombs  and  tombs  of  the  martyrs  first  excited 
his  devotion.  His  travels  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Gaul 
made  him  acquainted  with  several  Christian  preachers, 
and  before  his  fortieth  year  he  was  baptized  in  Rome 
After  a  long  residence  at  Aquileia,  he  went  in  373 
to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  his  inclination  to  an  as- 
cetic life  became  more  decided,  and  in  374  he  retired 
to  the  deserts  of  Chalcis,  and  there  passed  four  years 
as  a  hermit  in  the  severest  mortifications  and  labori- 
ous studies.  He  left  his  solitude  again  to  be  or- 
dained presbyter  at  Antioch.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this 
office,  but  soon  after  went  to  Constantinople  to  enjoy 
the  instruction  of  Gregory  of  Nazienzen.  In  Rome, 
whither  he  accompanied  his  friend,  the  bishop  of  Da- 
mascus, he  made  his  appearance  as  a  teacher.  His 
exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  found  favour  with 
the  Roman  ladies;  and  although  no  one  reprehended 
mere  than  he  the  manners  of  the  fashionable  world, 
several  matrons  of  distinction  with  their  daughters 
complied  with  his  exhortations  and  became  nuns. 
St.  Marcella  and  St.  Paula  are  celebrated  for  the 
lea'-ned  and  ingenious  theological  epistles  he  wrote 
them  and  for  their  rare  monastic  piety.  Paula  ac- 
companied him  to  Palestine  in  386,  where  he  founded 
a  convent  at  Bethlehem  with  her  funds  and  in  her 
society:  in  this  he  remained  till  his  death  in  420. 

His  writings  show  his  active  participation  in  the 
controversies  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Origen, 
Meletus,  and  Pelagius;  he  always  defended,  with 
zeal  and  ability,  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  church, 
though  his  own  writings  are  not  free  from  vestiges 
of  the  views  and  opinions  of  these  different  parties. 
His  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  which  he  read 
in  the  original  languages,  frequently  led  him  to  re- 
sults on  which  he  subsequently  had  controversies 
with  the  church;  and  his  method  of  interpreting  the 
B2 
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Scriptures  borders  closely  on  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretations of  Origen,  whom  he  respected,  studied,  and 
attacked.  His  biblical  labours  are  highly  valuable ; 
his  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the 
original  language,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  his  commentary  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  In  the  controversy  with 
Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  the  opponents  of  the  ascetic 
bigotry,  his  immoderate  zeal  for  the  monastic  life, 
which  contributed  much  towards  the  promotion  of 
this  new  institution,  led  him  to  expressions  which 
manifest  more  strength  and  fire  of  feeling  than  ma- 
turity of  judgment.  On  the  whole,  with  a  glowing 
imagination,  which  made  his  style  lively  and  attrac- 
tive, and  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  languages, 
he  possessed  a  less  philosophical  genius  than  his 
more  celebrated  contemporary,  Augustine. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE,  of  the  family  of  Faul- 
fisch,  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Prague,  Paris, 
Cologne,  and  Heidelberg;  in  faith  and  sufferings, 
the  companion  of  the  celebrated  John  Huss,  whom 
he  excelled  in  learning  and  eloquence,  and  to  whom, 
in  the  bold  attempt  at  reformation  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  was  inferior  only  in  moderation  and 
prudence.  His  reputation  for  learning  was  so  great 
that  he  was  employed  by  Ladislaus  H.  of  Poland  to 
organize  the  university  of  Cracow,  and  Sigismund 
of  Hungary  caused  Jerome  to  preach  before  him  in 
Buda.  The  doctrines  of  Wickliff,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  his  preaching,  subjected  him  to  a  short 
imprisonment  by  the  university  of  Vienna,  but  he 
was  released  by  the  people  of  Prague.  He  now  took 
a  zealous  part  at  Prague  in  the'contest  of  his  friend 
Huss  against  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  clergy,  and  not  unfrequently 
proceeded  to  violence.  He  attacked  the  worship  of 
relics  with  ardour,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and 
caused  the  monks  who  opposed  him  to  be  arrested, 
and  even  had  one  thrown  into  the  Moldau.  He 
publicly  burned  in  1411  the  bull  of  the  crusade 
against  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  and  the  papal  in- 
dulgences. When  Huss  was  imprisoned  in  Constance 
he  could  not  remain  inactive,  and  hastened  to  his 
defence.  But  a  public  letter  in  which  he  requested 
a  safe  conduct  from  the  council  of  Uberlingen,  was 
not  satisfactorily  answered,  and  on  his  attempting  to 
return  to  Prague,  the  duke  of  Sulzbach  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  in  Hirschau  and  carried  in  chains  to  Con- 
stance. He  here  received  in  prison  information  of 
the  terrible  fate  of  his  friend,  and  after  several  hear- 
ings, in  which  no  one  was  able  to  oppose  him,  an 
imprisonment  of  half  a  year  had  so  worn  him  down, 
that  he  finally  yielded  to  violence,  and  on  the  11th  of 
September,  1415,  consented  to  recant  the  heresies 
with  which  he  and  Huss  were  charged. 

But  this  apostasy  did  not  deliver  him,  and  after 
languishing   a  year  without  being  able  to   see  or 
read,  in  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon,  he  displayed 
his   former   courage  on  an  audience   on  the    26th 
May,  1416.     He  solemnly  retracted  his  recantation, 
avowed  that  none  of  his  sins  tormented  him  more 
than  his  apostasy,  and  vindicated  the  principles  of 
Huss  and  Wickliff,  with  a  boldness, energy,  and  elo- 
quence, that  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  adver- 
saries, but,  nevertheless,  precipitated  his  destruction, 
for  he  was  burned  at  the  command  of  the  council. 
He  proceeded  to  the  pile,  consoled  by  singing  the 
apostles'  creed  and  spiritual  hymns  and  gave  up  his 
spirit  in  prayer.     His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the 
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Rhine  in  order  to  annihilate  his  memory;  but  pos- 
terity has  done  him  justice,  and  reveres  him  as  the 
martyr  of  truth,  who,  unwearied  in  life  and  noble  in 
death,  has  acquired  an  immortal  renown  for  his 
share  in  the  reformation. 

JEROME,  BONAPARTE,  the  youngest  brother 
of  Napoleon.  He  was  bornat  Ajaccio  in  1784.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  France  with  the  rest  of  the  family  in  1793, 
he  was  placed  at  the  college  of  Juilly.  Immediately 
after  the  revolution  of  November  1799  he  entered 
the  naval  service,  and  in  1801  was  lieutenant  in  the 
expedition  against  St.  Domingo,  commanded  by  his 
brother-in-law  General  Leclerc,  but  he  soon  returned 
to  France  to  carry  despatches  to  the  government,  and 
not  long  after  sailed  again  for  Martinique,  in  the  fri- 
gate L'Epervier,  of  which  Napoleon  had  given  him 
the  command.  In  the  following  year,  the  war  between 
England  and  France  being  renewed,  Jerome  cruised 
several  months  between  St.  Pierre  and  Tobago,  but 
he  finally  was  obliged  to  leave  the  station,  and  went 
to  New  York.  While  there  he  married  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Patterson,  eldest  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant 
of  Baltimore,  but  when  Napoleon  assumed  the  im- 
perial diadem  this  connexion  was  made  to  yield  to 
views  of  state  policy,  and  Jerome's  marriage  was  de- 
clared invalid  after  the  birth  of  a  son.  Jerome  re- 
turned to  France  in  May  1S05,  having  escaped  our 
cruisers  who  were  watching  for  him  off  New  York, 
and  Napoleon  sent  him  to  Algiers  to  obtain  the  de- 
livery of  the  Genoese  there  held  in  slavery.  This 
mission  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  250  per- 
sons were  restored  to  liberty.  The  emperor  now 
created  his  brother  captain,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  seventy.four,  and  soon  after  of  a  squadron 
of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  which  sailed  for  Martinique 
in  1806.  In  the  same  year,  on  his  return  to  France, 
he  was  created  rear-admiral.  In  1807  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  sea  service,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  Bavarians  and  Wurtembergians, 
which  attacked  the  Prussians,  and  occupied  Silesia. 
In  this  campaign  he  became  general  of  division. 
After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  Jerome  married 
Frederica  Catharine,  princess  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
in  the  same  month,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  having 
been  formed  by  Napoleon,  the  crown  was  bestowed 
on  him.  The  intentions  of  the  king  were  good,  but 
his  dependence  on  Napoleon  was  such  as  to  render 
him  rather  a  French  viceroy  than  a  sovereign. 

Jerome  had  not  passed  through  the  different  stages 
of  the  revolution,  nor  become  sobered  by  experience, 
but  was  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  of  his  elevation.  His 
civil  list  was  fixed,  and  he  received  a  million  of  francs 
as  a  French  prince,  and  though  Westphalia  suffered 
severely,  as  did  all  other  parts  of  Germany,  in  conse- 
quence of  protracted  wars,  many  improvements  were 
introduced  into  the  government,  particularly  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  a  uniform  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Jerome, 
which,  if  true,  illustrates  his  views.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Cassel,  which  he  fixed  on  for  the  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  deputations  of  the  different  classes  were 
presented  to  him ;  that  of  the  peasants  was  presented 
as  the  third  estate,  upon  which  he  quickly  replied, 
"  There  are  no  estates  in  the  kingdom,  I  know  only 
citizens."  His  prodigality  was  not  unnoticed  by  Na- 
poleon, and  in  other  respects  the  emperor  was  dis- 
satisfied with  him,  as  he  showed  when  Jerome  ap- 
peared to  offer  his  congratulations  on  the  birth  of 
the  king  of  Rome,  in  March  1811. 
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In  the  campaign  against  Russia  in  1812,  Jerome 
commanded  a  division  of  Germans,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Os- 
trowa  and  of  Mohilow,  but  by  his  neglect,  Bagration 
having  eiFected  a  junction  with  Barclay  de  Tolly,  he 
was  severely  reprimanded  by  Napoleon,  who  was  thus 
prevented  from  accomplishing  an  important  manoeu- 
vre, and  was  sent  back  to  Cassel.  In  the  ensuing 
year  the  French  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Germany, 
and  Jerome  retired  to  France  with  the  queen,  whose 
affections  kept  pace  with  the  misfortunes  of  her  hus- 
band. Jerome,  on  leaving  his  kingdom,  declared  to 
a  deputation  of  citizens  at  Marburg  that  he  did  not 
regret  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  that  to  be  a  French 
prince  was  his  whole  pride.  Towards  the  end  of  IS  14 
Jerome  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  leave  France. 
The  ex-queen,  when  setting  out  for  the  kingdom  of 
her  father,  was  arrested  near  Paris,  on  the  route  to 
Fontainebleau,  by  a  band  of  armed  men  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  Maubreuil,  who  had  been 
her  own  equerry  at  Cassel.  This  man,  who  had  been 
formerly  a  Chouan,  robbed  her  of  her  jewels,  which, 
however,  she  recovered  by  a  legal  process.  Jerome, 
who  had  gone  to  Blois  to  join  the  empress  Marie 
Louise,  went,  after  Napoleon's  abdication,  with  his 
wife  to  Switzerland,  lived  in  Gratz  and  Trieste,  and, 
on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  in  1815,  embarked 
secretly,  from  fear  of  the  Austrians,  in  a  vessel  which 
his  brother-in-law  Murat  had  sent  him.  He  arrived 
in  April  in  Paris,  with  Cardinal  Fesch,  his  uncle, 
and  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Champ-de- 
Mai.  The  following  day  he  was  made  a  peer,  and 
then  departed  with  Napoleon  for  the  army.  He 
fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  and  displayed  much 
courage,  exclaiming,  "We  ought  to  die  here,"  or 
"We  can  die  no  where  better  than  here."  He  was 
wounded  in  this  battle,  and  we  may  add  here,  that 
Napoleon  once  said  of  him,  he  would  become  a  great 
general.  He  returned  to  Paris  with  his  brother. 
After  Napoleon's  second  abdication  he  travelled  about 
for  some  time  in  Switzerland,  lived  in  AVurtemberg, 
and  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  Austria. 

JERVAS,  CHARLES,  a  portrait-painter,  who  is 
better  known  for  his  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  than 
for  his  artistical  skill.  He  was  a  good  Spanish  scho- 
lar, and  much  respected  by  the  literati  of  his  day. 
Mr.  Jervas  died  in  1739. 

JERVIS.— See  ST.  VINCENT,  EARL  OF. 

JEWEL,  JOHN.— This  eminent  divine  was  born 
in  1522.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1546 
made  a  public  declaration  of  the  reformed  religion ; 
but  he  was  expelled  from  his  college  when  Mary  came 
to  the  throne.  On  this  occasion  his  enemies  had 
nothing  to  object  against  him  but  his  following  of 
Peter  Martyr  and  his  taking  orders  according  to  the 
laws  then  in  force.  At  his  departure  he  took  leave  of 
the  college  in  a  Latin  speech  full  of  pathetic  elo- 
quence. Unwilling,  however,  to  leave  the  university, 
he  took  chambers  in  Broadgate  hall,  now  Pembroke 
college,  where  many  of  his  pupils  followed  him,  be- 
sides other  gentlemen,  who  were  induced  by  the  fame 
of  his  learning  to  attend  his  lectures.  But  the 
strongest  testimony  to  his  literary  merit  was  given  by 
the  university,  who  had  previously  made  him  their 
orator,  and  employed  him  to  write  their  first  congra- 
tulatory address  to  her  majesty.  Wood  indeed  ob- 
serves, that  this  task  was  evidently  imposed  upon 
him  by  those  who  meant  him  no  kindness ;  it  being 
taken  for  granted  that  he  must  either  provoke  the 
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Roman  catholics  or  lose  the  good  opinion  of  his 
party.  If  this  be  true,  which  is  probable  enough,  he 
had  the  dexterity  to  escape  the  snare ;  for  the  ad- 
dress, being  both  respectful  and  guarded,  passed  the 
approbation  of  Tresham,  the  commissary,  and  some 
other  doctors,  and  was  well  received  by  the  queen. 
Burnet  informs  us,  that  her  majesty  declared  at  her 
accession  that  she  would  force  no  man's  conscience, 
nor  make  any  change  in  rehgion.  These  specious 
promises,  joined  to  Jewel's  fondness  for  the  univer- 
sity, seem  to  have  been  the  motives  which  disposed 
him  to  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  popery 
than  before.  In  this  state  of  his  mind  he  went  to 
Clive,  to  consult  his  old  tutor.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who 
was  rector  of  that  parish ;  but  Parkhurst,  upon  the 
re-establishment  of  poper)',  having  fled  to  London, 
Jewel  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  lingered  and 
waited,  till,  being  called  upon  in  St.  Mary's  church 
to  subscribe  some  of  the  popish  doctrines  under  the 
several  penalties,  he  took  his  pen  and  subscribed  with 
great  reluctance.  Yet  this  comphance,  of  which  his 
conscience  severely  accused  him,  was  of  no  avail;  for 
the  dean  of  Christchurch,  Dr.  Martial,  alleging  his 
subscription  to  be  insincere,  laid  a  plot  to  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Bonner,  which  failed,  as 
Dr.  Jewel  escaped  to  Zurich,  where  he  remained  till 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Monk- 
ton  Farley  in  1571.  Bishop  Jewel  wrote  many  works, 
but  they  are  chiefly  of  a  controversial  nature.  They 
were  nearly  all  published  together  in  a  folio  volume 
in  1609,  with  a  life  of  the  author. 

JOAN  OF  ARC,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.     The  be- 
lief, prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  that  particular  in- 
dividuals were  gifted  with  supernatural  powers,  as 
instruments  of  a  higher  will,  explains  the  extraordi- 
nary character  and  conduct  of  the  maid  of  Orleans. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  in 
1422,  Henry  VI.  of  England,  then  a  child  of  nine 
months  old,  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  Troyes, which  was  signed  in  1420 ; 
his   uncle,    the  duke   of  Bedford,  acted  as  regent. 
France  had    been   distracted  for   more   than   forty 
years  by  civil  dissensions.   On  one  side  were  Queen 
Isabella,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  England ;  on 
the  other,  the  dauphin  Charles,  who  had  been  aban- 
doned by  his  own  mother,  but  was  supported  by  the 
Orleans  party.     This  division,  and  the  talents  of  the 
Enghsh  generals,  the  earls  of  Somerset,  Warwick, 
Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Arundel,  Talbot,  and  Fastolfe,  had 
reduced  nearly  all  France  to  the  dominion  of  England. 
The  dauphin,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  crowned  at 
Poictiers  as  King  Charles  VII.     He  possessed  many 
qualities  proper  for  interesting  his  countrymen  in  his 
favour,  and  was  wanting  only  in  firmness  and  reso- 
lution.    Still  he  maintained  himself  in  France  for  the 
space  of  seven  years.     At  length,  Bourges,  and  the 
territory  belonging  to  it,  were  nearly  all  that  remained 
to  him,  while  Paris  and  the  north  of  France,  as  far 
as  the  Loire,  were  in  possession  of  the  English.     In 
the  valleys  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  old  frontiers  of 
Lorraine,  in  the  village  of  Domremy  la  Pucelle,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  lived  a  peasant  girl,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  whose  parents  were  common  country  people 
of  reputable  character,  and  in  good  circumstances  for 
their  station.     In  the  midst  of  timid  and  supersti- 
tious persons,  vvho  were  in  continual  trouble  and 
alarm  at  the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  Joan  was 
quietly  occupied  in  domestic  employments,  and  some- 
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times  in  driving  the  cattle  to  pasture.  Her  history- 
has  been  very  minutely  traced.    The  third  volume  of 

the  Notices  and  Extracts  from  the  Manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  the  king,  by  De  I'Averdy,  published  at 
Paris  in  1790,  contains  whatever  is  important  re- 
specting her.  She  was  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  un- 
common sensibility  of  temperament.  This,  perhaps, 
was  heightened  by  the  circumstance  of  her  being  ex- 
empt from  the  common  law  of  her  se.K  ;  and  Dufres- 
noy  has  remarked  how  this  circumstance  and  her 
spirit  of  devotion  may  account  for  her  visions.  Her 
enthusiasm,  and  her  habits  of  solitary  meditation,  ex- 
plain the  angelic  voices  and  visions  of  the  maid. 
NVhile  her  companions  were  sporting  beneath  the 
Fairies'  tree,  the  beautiful  May  (le  beau  Mai  ou 
I'arbre  des  fees),  not  far  from  the  fountain  of  Domre- 
my — a  tree  which  was  once  sacred  to  the  Druids,  and 
famous  in  many  a  ghostly  tale — Joan  was  singing 
and  dancing  by  herself,  in  pious  enthusiasm,  and 
binding  garlands  for  the  holy  virgin,  in  the  little  cha- 
pel of  "  our  Lady  of  Bellemont,"  which  she  usually 
visited  on  Saturday. 

The  beautiful  Joan  was  but  eighteen  when  she  went 
to  the  dauphin  at  Chinon  in  Touraine.  Commanded, 
as  she  asserted,  by  a  vision  of  our  lady  of  Bellemont 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  Charles 
to  Rheims  to  be  crowned,  she  presented  herself  in 
February,  1429,  to  the  governor  of  Vaucouleur,  Ro- 
bert of  Baudricourt,  who  at  first  thought  her  pos- 
sessed, and  twice  dismissed  her  ;  but  upon  her  re- 
turning a  third  time,  he  sent  her  to  Chinon  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation.  Here  the  dauphin  ordered 
her  to  be  examined  by  the  bishop  of  Meux  and  John 
Morin.  She  is  also  said  to  have  immediately  pointed 
out  the  king,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  who  had 
purposely  mixed  among  his  courtiers,  and  to  have 
repeated  to  him  a  prayer  which  she  had  made  to  the 
virgin  Mary.  It  is  certain  that  she  was  examined  for 
three  weeks  by  many  intelligent  men,  counsellors  of 
parhament,  and  divines.  At  length,  being  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  her  claims,  D'Aulon  was  api)ointed  to 
be  her  constant  attendant  and  brother  in  arms,  and 
she  received  permission  to  hasten  with  Dunois  to  the 
deliverance  of  Orleans.  From  this  period  she  ap- 
pears the  finest  character  in  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  of  France.  In  a  male  dress,  armed  cap  a  pie, 
she  bore  the  sword  and  the  sacred  banner,  as  the  sig- 
nal of  victory,  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Still  no  un- 
feminine  cruelty  ever  stained  her  conduct.  She  was 
wounded  several  times  herself,  but  never  killed  any 
one,  or  shed  any  blood  with  her  own  hand.  There 
appears,  as  Schlegel  says  in  his  "History  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  from  old  French  documents,"  to  have  been 
no  other  earthly  passion  in  her  heart  than  devotion  to 
her  coimtry,  to  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
sacred  lilies.  It  is  shown  also,  by  the  documents  of 
hertrial,and  of  the  revisionof  it  in  1453,  thatshe  had 
not  killed  any  of  the  enemy  with  her  ov/n  hand,  from 
a  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  was  even  more 
anxious  about  the  souls  than  the  bodies  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  were  slain.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem 
from  some  passages  of  Lenglet  Dufresnoy's  "  His- 
toire  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Vierge  Heroine,"  that  she  did 
not  always  carry  the  banner,  and  actually  made  use 
of  the  consecrated  sword  in  case  of  necessity.  This 
sword  was  taken  by  her  directions  from  the  church 
of  St.  Catharine  at  Fierbois,  where  nobody  had  be- 
fore known  of  its  existence.  The  general  belief  of 
her  elevated  mission,  of  which  she  herself  was  piously 


persuaded,  produced  the  most  extraortnnary  effects. 
Resolute,  chivalrous,  pious  and  brave,  looking  to  one 
single  aim,  she  was  skilfully  employed  by  the  gene- 
rals to  animate  the  army,  while  they  did  not  impli- 
citly follow  her  counsels.  The  first  enterprise  was 
successful.  With  10,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  St.  Severre,  Dunois,  and  La  Hire,  she  marched  from 
Blois,  and,  on  the  29111  April,  1429,  entered  Orleans 
with  supplies.  By  bold  sallies,  to  which  she  animated 
the  besieged,  the  English  were  forced  from  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  Suffolk  abandoned  the  siege  in  May 
1429-  The  march  of  Charles  to  Rheims  followed, 
and  such  was  the  impression  produced  on  the  popu- 
lation that  every  place  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  took  place  as  pre- 
dicted. She  was,  however,  subsequently  captured  by 
the  English  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  sorceress, 
a  sentence  she  endured  with  great  courage  in  1431, 
and  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her  age. 

JODELLE,  ETIENNE,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1532,  and  wrote  the  first  regular  tragedies  and  come- 
dies for  the  French  stage.  Among  the  former  are 
'■  Cle'opatre  Captive"  and  "  Didon,"  His  comedy  of 
"  Eug(  ne  "  was  praised  by  Ronsard.  Though  Jo- 
delle  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  II., 
he  died  in  great  poverty  in  1573. 

JODRELL,  RICHARD  PAUL,  a  dramatic  ^^Titer 
and  critic,  who  was  born  in  1745,  and  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  He  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of 
"  Illustrations  of  Euripides,"  and  a  comedy  entitled 
"The  Disguise."  Mr.  Jodrell  died  in  January 
1S31. 

JCECHER,  CHRISTIAN  THEOPHILUS,  a  ce- 
lebrated German  scholar,  who  was  born  in  1694  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  studied  medicine  and  theology.  In 
1714  he  delivered  lectures,  in  which  he  showed  him- 
self an  adherent  to  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and 
Wolf.  In  1732  he  was  made  professor  of  history, 
in  1735  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1742  librarian 
of  the  university.  He  died  in  175S.  His  "  AUge- 
meines  Gelehrten  Lexikon"  is  still  valuable. 

JOHANNES,  SECUNDUS,  the  bibliographical 
name  of  John  Everard,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  who 
was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1511.  His  father  was  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  and  president  of  the  supreme 
council  of  Holland  at  Mechlin  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  At  Bourges,  where  John  stu- 
died law  under  Alciattis,  he  received  a  doctorate  ; 
but  literature  had  more  attractions  for  him  than  ju- 
risprudence. He  became  acquainted  with  some  poets 
of  the  age,  and  his  intercourse  with  them  tended  to 
strengthen  his  predilection  for  works  of  imagination. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  m  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  engraving ;  but  he  was  most  in- 
debted for  his  fame  to  his  poetical  works.  For  the 
improvement  of  his  talents  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Spain,where  he  became  secretary  of  Cardi- 
nal Tavera,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  by  whose  advice 
he  attended  Charles  V.  on  his  journey  to  Tunis.  The 
weak  state  of  his  health,  however,  did  not  permit 
him  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war,  and  he  returned 
to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  died,  at  Utrecht,  in 
1536,  of  a  malignant  fever.  Few  modern  Latin 
poets  have  left  us  such  pleasing  amatory  poems  as 
his.  The  "  Kisses  of  Johannes  Secundus"  are  best 
known.  His  works,  consisting  of  elegies,  odes,  epi- 
grams, and  miscellaneous  poems,  were  published  by 
his  brothers,  who  were  likewise  distinguished  as 
poets,  and  have  gone  through  many  editions.     The 
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Kisses  have  been  repeatedly  translated  into  English, 
German,  and  French. 

JOHN  THE  BAFriST  was  born  six  months  be- 
fore Jesus  (their  mothers  were  relations),  of  a  Le- 
vitical  family  in  Judea,  and  his  birth  was  attended 
with  circumstances  which  marked  him  out  as  one 
chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  the  divine  purposes. 
He  chose  the  austere  course  of  life  suited  to  a  per- 
son dedicated  to  God,  and  by  his  early  simplicity 
in  food  and  dress,  by  his  solitary  meditations  on, 
and  deep  knowledge  of,  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, obtained  that  independence  and  strength  of 
mind  which  made  him  the  object  of  universal  admi- 
ration when  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  prophet. 
His  teachings  were  earnest  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance and  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  he  announced  to  be  at  hand.  His  preaching, 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  was  severe  and  powerful. 
He  proclaimed  himself  the  harbinger  of  a  greater 
who  should  come  after  him,  and  fulfilled  his  mission 
to  prepare  for  him  the  way  with  a  zeal  equalled  only 
by  his  self-denial  and  humility.  He  baptized  many 
converts  to  his  doctrine,  and  obtained  respect  among 
all  classes  by  the  contrast  of  his  severe  virtue  with 
the  corruption  of  the  times.  AVhen  the  higher  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  was  made  known,  at  the  time  of  his 
baptism  in  the  Jordan,  John  pointed  his  disciples  to 
this  new  master,  and  saw,  without  envy,  his  own 
words  fulfilled—"  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de-  ;  hospital ;  but,  being  soon  released,  he  established  an 
rrpasp  "  He  coveted  no  fame,  and  wished  no  further   hospital  himself,  which  he  maintained  by  alms.     He 
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JOHN — The  name  of  many  saints  and  martyrs  of 
antiquity  : — 

St.  John,  a  warrior  in  the  fourth  century,  who  en- 
couraged Athanasia,  with  her  three  daughters,  to 
brave  martyrdom.     He  was  himself  beheaded. 

St.  John  of  Nicodemia,  who  was  skinned  and  tor- 
tured with  salt  and  vinegar,  by  order  of  Diocletian, 
because  he  tore  down  the  imperial  edict  which  or- 
dered the  imprisonment  of  all  priest-s,  and  required 
them  to  embrace  paganism. 

St.  John,  the  Alms-giver,  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  in  the  sixth  centurj'.  He  was  made  i)a- 
triarch  of  Alexandria,  and  spent  every  thing  he  had 
for  the  poor. 

St.  John  of  Damascus,  or  Johannes  Damascenus, 
in  the  dispute  concerning  the  worship  of  images,  de- 
fended the  practice  against  Leo  Isauricus  and  Con- 
stantinus  Copronymus.  He  died  in  760,  in  a  con- 
vent. The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  by  Le  Quien,  at  Paris,  in  1512.  Several 
of  his  works  have  never  been  printed. 

St.  John  of  God  was  born  at  Monte  Mayor  el 
Novo,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal,  in 
1495,  of  poor  parents.  While  keeping  a  shop  in 
Grenada,  being  aifected  by  a  sermon  of  John  of 
Avila,  he  gave  all  his  property  to  the  poor  and  be- 
came his  pupil.  He  displayed  so  much  fanaticism 
that  he  was  thought  to  be  mad,  and  carried  to  an 


A  number  of  his  disciples  continued  faithful  to  him 
till  death,  and  are  said  to  have  established  the  still  ex 
isting  sectof  Sabians,  or  St  .John-Christians,  inPersia, 


John  of  God,  which  he  retained.     He  died  in  1550, 
and  in  16S0  Pope  Urban  canonized  him. 
JOHN. — The  name  of  a  great  number  of  Roman 


distinguished  fortheir  veneration  of  Johnthe  Baptist.  '  pontiffs,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  1419.  That  no  sub 
JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST  is  one  of  the  most  |  sequent  pope  has  called  himself  John  is  probably 
pure  and  lovely  characters  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  '  owing  to  the  polluted  character  of  several  of  the 
his  youth  he  left  his  nets  at  the  call  of  Jesus,  and 
from  that  time  followed  his  divine  teacher  with  un- 
changing fidelity.  Not  only  on  his  journeys  was  he 
always  with  him,  and  in  all  conditions  his  most  con- 
fidential friend,  but,  even  when  the  other  disciples 
fled,  he  accompanied  him  to  the  judgment  seat ;  and 
under  the  cross  his  expiring  Lord  pointed  him  out  to 
Mary  as  one  who  was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  son 
and  protector  to  her.  Hence  he  was  called  emphati- 
cally "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  The  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness  which  breathe  through  the 
writings  of  John,  adapted  him  peculiarly  to  under- 
stand all  the  feelings  of  his  Lord.  He  shared  the  labours 
and  sutFerings  of  the  apostles,  lived  in  Ephesus,  was 
for  a  time  an  exile  in  Patmos,  perhaps  resided  in 
Rome,  and  finally  died,  at  an  advanced   age,  in  the 


name,  and  particularly  the  public  condemnation  of 
the  last  for  atrocious  crimes.  Our  limits,  however, 
will  only  allow  us  to  notice  the  most  celebrated. 

John  I.  succeeded  Hormisdas  in  523,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Boethius,  who  dedicated  to  him  several  of 
his  works.  Theodoric  sent  him  to  Constantinople  to 
induce  the  emperor  Justin  to  adopt  milder  measures 
towards  the  Arians.  Though  John  was  received  with 
uncommon  pomp,  his  mission  was  fruitless,  and  on 
his  return  Theodoric  threw  him  and  his  companions 
into  prison,  where  he  died  in  526. 

John  XI.  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  931,  though 
very  young,  by  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Marozia, 
who  governed  Rome,  and,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Guido,  married  Hugh,  king  of  Lombardy,  who 
insulted  Alberic,  son  of  Marozia  and  Guido.  Alberic 


bosom  of  the  Ephesian  church,  which  was  dearest  of  I  revolted,  and  imprisoned  Marozia  and  the  pope,  who 


all  to  his  heart.  St.  Jerome  gives  a  very  affecting 
account  of  the  last  years  of  his  Hfe.  As  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  made  him  unable  to  address  the  church  in 
a  systematic  discourse,  he  always  desired  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  assembly,  and,  as  often  as  he  came,  ad- 
dressed them  thus  :  "  Children,  love  one  another." 
Being  asked,  at  length,  why  he  always  repeated  this 
exhortation,  with  nothing  new,  he  answered,  "  Be- 
cause it  is  the  precept  of  the  Lord  ;  and  if  this  is  ful 


died  in  prison  in  936. 

John  XII.,  son  of  Alberic,  and  grandson  of  Ma- 
rozia, though  an  ecclesiastic,  succeeded  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  father,  a  patrician  of  Rome,  and  in  956, 
after  the  death  of  Agapetus  II.,  possessed  himself  of 
the  tiara,  though  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  first  pope  who  changed  his  name  on  his  accession 
tothepapaldignity.  Heapplied  totheemperor  Otho  I. 
for  assistance  against  Berengarius  II.,  crowned  the 


filled,  it  is  enough."     John  was  the  author  of  one  ofi  emperor  in  962,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him,  but 


the  Gospels,  of  the  book  of  Revelations,  and  of  the 
three  Epistles  which  bear  his  name. 


soon  after  revolted  against  Otho,  who  caused  him  to 
be  deposed  by  a  council  in  963,  and  Leo  VIII.  to  be 
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elected.  On  Otho's  death,  in  964,  John  returned, 
and  died  in  the  same  year.  He  polluted  the  papal 
see  by  the  most  revolting  licentiousness. 

John  XIII.  was  made  pope  in  965  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor,  for  which  the  nobles  of  Rome 
hated  and  expeUed  him.  Otho  II.  restored  him  to 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  by  him.  He  died  in  972. 
According  to  Baronius,  he  introduced  the  custom  of 
consecrating  bells. 

John  XV.,  a  Roman,  elected  in  985.  He  was  the 
first  who  solemnized  a  formal  canonization  (of  Ulric, 
or  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg)  in  993.  He  settled 
the  disputes  between  King  Ethelred  of  England  and 
Richard  of  Normandy,  and  induced  Otho  III.  to 
assist  him  against  Crescentius,  but  died  whilst  the 
former  was  besieging  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  996. 
John  XVIII.  was  elevated  to  the  throne  in  1004. 
We  mention  him  merely  because  a  union  is  said  to 
have  been  effected  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  under  his  pontificate ;  and  in  the  mass, 
besides  the  name  of  the  pope,  that  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  is  said  to  have  been  mentioned. 

John  XXI.  was  a  native  of  Cahors,  and  was 
elected  pope  at  Lyons  in  1316,  after  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment V.  He  resided  at  Avignon,  but  had  many  ad- 
herents in  Italy.  He  is  important  in  German  his- 
tory on  account  of  the  active  part  which  he  took  in 
the  disputes  of  the  emperors  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederic  of  Austria.  He  was  entirely  in  the  interests 
of  France.  He  died  in  1334,  after  having  been  once 
deposed  by  Louis,  who  caused  Nicolas  V.  to  be  elected 
in  his  stead.  The  Clementines  and  the  Extravagantes 
prove  his  learning.  As  a  theologian,  he  held  a  he- 
retical opinion  respecting  the  beatific  vision  of  God, 
maintaining  that  Mary  and  all  the  blest  could  not 
enjoy  it  until  after  the  final  judgment,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  deposed  by  a  general  council  on 
this  account.  He  established  several  bishoprics  and 
archbishoprics  in  France,  which  increased  his  reve- 
nues, so  that  he  was  enabled  to  leave  immense  trea- 
sures, which  were  not  all  well  acquired. 

John  XXII.  was  born  in  Naples,  and  was  a  pirate 
in  his  youth,  afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic, 
studied  at  Bologna,  was  made  a  doctor  juris,  and  was 
elected  pope  in  1410  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  V.,  on  condition  that,  if  Gregory 
XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  would  resign,  he  would  also 
retire,  to  end  the  schism.  He  summoned  the  council 
of  Constance  demanded  by  the  emperor  Sigisraund 
in  1415,  where  he  appeared  in  person,  and  confirmed 
his  resignation  ;  but  he  fled  secretly  from  Constance 
to  Schatt'hausen,  and  revoked  his  resignation.  He 
was  cited  before  the  council,  but,  not  appearing,  was 
suspended,  and  finally  deposed  for  seventy  crimes, 
namely,  malice,  tyranny,  incest,  licentiousness  of  all 
kinds,  intercourse  with  his  brother's  wife  and  with 
three  hundred  nuns,  simony,  murder,  &c.,  attested 
by  thirty-seven  witnesses.  He  was  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Gottleben,  near  Constance.  The  elector  of 
the  Palatinate  was  then  charged  with  his  safe  keep- 
ing, and  he  remained  at  Manheim  and  Heidelberg 
under  custody.  Four  years  after  he  was  released,  on 
the  payment  of  30,000  gold  guilders,  went  to  Italy, 
and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Martin  V.  in 
Florence,  who  pardoned  him,  and  made  him  cardi- 
nal, bishop  of  Tuscoli,  and  dean  of  the  college  of  car- 
dinals.    He  died  soon  after,  in  November  1419. 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  born  in  1166,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 
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Ireland  being  intended  for  his  appanage,  he  was  sent 
over  in  11S5  to  complete  the  conquest,  but  such 
was  the  imprudence  of  himself  and  his  courtiers  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  recall  him.  Although  his 
father's  favourite,  he  joined  his  brother  Richard  in 
his  last  unnatural  rebellion,  and  partook  with  him  the 
curse  pronounced  by  the  heart-stricken  king  and  pa- 
rent on  his  death-bed.  He  was  left  without  any  par- 
ticular provision,  which  procured  for  him  the  name 
of  Sans  Terre,  or  Lackland  ;  but  Richard,  on  his  ac- 
cession, conferred  on  him  the  earldom  of  Mortaigne 
in  Normandy,  and  various  large  possessions  in  Eng- 
land, and  married  him  to  the  rich  heiress  of  the  earl 
of  Gloucester.  This  kindness  did  not  prevent  him 
from  forming  intrigues  against  his  brother,  in  con- 
junction with  Philip  of  France,  during  his  absence  in 
Palestine ;  but  Richard  magnanimously  pardoned 
him  on  his  return  and  left  him  his  kingdom  in  pre- 
ference to  Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother,  GeofFry.  So  imperfectly  was  the  rule  of  pri- 
mogeniture then  established  in  England,  that  no  dis- 
turbance ensued  in  this  country,  although  the  French 
provinces  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  declared 
for  Arthur,  who  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  France.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  John 
recovered  his  revolted  provinces,  and  received  ho- 
mage from  Arthur  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  inherited 
from  his  mother. 

In  1200  he  married  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  after 
divorcing  himself,  on  some  pretence,  from  his  first 
wife.  In  1201  some  disturbances  again  broke  out  in 
France,  whither  he  led  another  expedition ;  and  the 
young  Arthur,  having  joined  the  malcontents,  was 
captured,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Falaise,whence 
he  was  subsequently  removed  to  Rouen,  and  never 
heard  of  more.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  cer- 
tainly kno\vn ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  John 
stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  now  became 
the  object  of  universal  detestation.  The  states  of 
Brittany  summoned  him  to  answer  the  charge  of 
murder  before  his  liege  lord.  King  Philip  ;  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  appear,  the  latter  assumed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  him,  and  in 
this  manner  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  recovered 
by  the  French  crown,  after  its  alienation  for  three 
centuries.  John  laid  the  fault  of  his  disgrace  upon 
his  English  nobles,  whom  he  harassed  by  fines  and 
confiscations ;  but,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts, 
he  was  obhged  to  acquiesce  in  a  truce  in  1206.  The 
pope  at  this  time  was  the  haughty  and  able  Innocent 
III.,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  contested  election  for 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  nominated  a  creature  of  his 
own,  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton.  John,  highly  en- 
raged, acted  with  his  usual  haste  and  folly,  and  dis- 
played so  much  contempt  for  the  papal  authority  that 
Innocent  laid  the  whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict. 
This  quarrel  lasted  some  years,  and  the  king,  by  his 
tyranny  depriAnng  himself  of  the  support  of  his  no- 
bles, was  perplexed  on  every  side. 

In  order  to  give  some  lustre  to  his  degraded  admi- 
nistration, he  undertook  expeditions  into  Scotland, 
"Wales,  and  Ireland,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and, 
in  particular,  quelled  all  opposition  to  his  authority 
in  the  last  country.  In  the  mean  time  the  court  of 
Rome  excommunicated  the  king  personally,  and  for- 
mally absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
Philip  of  France  was  again  ready  to  put  the  sentence 
against  John  into  execution,  and  prepared  an  expe- 
dition in  the  ports  of  Picardy,  which,  however,  the 
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latter  \vas  enabled  to  oppose.  So  much  disaffection 
nevertheless  prevailed,  that  Pandulph,  the  pope's 
legate,  induced  him  not  only  to  receive  Langton  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  abjectly  to  resign  his 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  holy  see,  in 
order  to  receive  them  again  as  its  vassal  with  absolu- 
tion. This  ignominious  compact  was  executed  at 
Dover  in  May  1213;  and  the  pope,  now  regarding 
England  as  his  own,  and  jealous  of  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Philip,  required  the  latter  to  desist  from  hos- 
tilities against  a  country  under  the  protection  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  Philip  received  this  mandate  with  great 
indignation,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  victory  over  his 
fleet,  was  gradually  brought  to  reason.  Flushed  with 
this  success,  John  resolved  to  endeavour  to  recover 
his  continental  dominions,  but  the  English  barons 
declined  the  service.  In  the  next  year,  however,  he 
carried  over  an  army  to  Poitou,  but  after  some  partial 
successes  was  obliged  to  return  in  disgrace.  John 
had  by  this  time  rendered  himself  the  object  of  such 
universal  contempt  and  hatred,  that  his  nobles,  who 
had  long  felt  aggrieved  by  the  usurpation  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  of  the  reigning  one  in  particular,  de- 
termined to  seize  upon  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  controul  his  power  and  establish  their  privileges. 
Langton  produced  to  them  a  copy  of  the  charter  of 
rights  granted  by  Henry  I.,  and  at  a  general  meeting 
in  London  in  January,  1215,  they  laid  their  demands 
before  the  king,  which  he  attempted  to  elude  by  de- 
lay. In  the  mean  time  he  sought  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  clergy  and  the  pope,  with  whom  he 
lodged  an  appeal  against  the  compulsory  proceedings 
of  the  barons.  The  politic  pontiff,  who  found  it  his 
interest  to  support  a  sovereign  who  had  so  far  hum- 
bled himself,  declared  his  disapprobation  of  their  con- 
duct ;  but,  little  moved  by  the  decla;cation,  the  latter 
assembled  in  arms  at  Oxford,  where  the  court  was 


then  held,'and,  choosing  a  general,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  warlike  operations.  They  were  received 
without  opposition  in  London,  which  so  intimidated 
the  king  that  he  consented  to  sign  such  articles  of 


agreement  as  they  thought  fit  to  dictate.  A  fac- 
simile of  the  royal  seal,  as  prefixed  to  this  document, 
is  given  in  the  preceding  column.  It  is  copied  from 
the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 

Such  were  the  steps  which  produced  the  Magna 
Charta, which  was  signed  byJohn  atRunnymede,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  in  June  1215.  By  this  charter 
(the  basis  of  English  constitutional  freedom),  not  only 
were  the  nobles  protected  against  the  crown,  but  im- 
portant privileges  were  granted  to  every  order  of  free- 
men. The  passive  manner  in  which  John  yielded  to 
these  restrictions  of  his  power,  indicated  a  secret  in- 
tention of  freeing  himself  from  his  obhgations.  In 
order  to  lull  the  barons  into  security,  he  dismissed 
his  foreign  forces,  but  in  the  mean  time  was  secretly 
employed  in  raising  fresh  mercenaries,  and  in  seeking 
the  concurrence  of  the  pope,  who  issued  a  bull  anni- 
hilating the  charter  as  extorted  from  his  vassal,  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  holy  see.  He  even  for- 
bade John  to  pay  any  regard  to  its  conditions,  and 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication  on  all 
who  should  attempt  to  enforce  it.  Thus  furnished 
with  spiritual  and  temporal  arms,  the  king  left  his 
retreat,  and  carried  war  and  devastation  through  the 
kingdom.  His  barons,  taken  by  surprise,  could  make 
no  effectual  resistance,  and  despairing  of  mercy  from 
John,  sent  a  deputation  to  France,  in  which  they 
offered  the  crown  of  England  to  the  dauphin  Louis. 
Philip  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  and  Louis,  with 
a  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels,  landed  at  Sandwich, 
and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  received  as 
lawful  sovereign.  John  was  immediately  deserted  by 
all  his  foreign  troops,  and  most  of  his  English  ad- 
herents ;  but  the  report  of  a  scheme  of  Louis  for  the 
extermination  of  the  English  nobility  arrested  his 
progress,  and  induced  many  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance. While  the  king's  affairs  were  beginning  to 
assume  a  better  aspect,  he  had  the  misfortune,  in  a 
march  from  Lynn  across  the  sands  into  Lincolnshire, 
to  lose,  by  the  sudden  flow  of  the  tide,  all  bis  car- 
riages and  baggage.  Being  already  in  a  bad  state  of 
health,  this  event  so  aggravated  his  disorder  that  he 
died  at  Newark  in  October,  1216,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign.  No 
prince  in  English  history  has  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  blacker  colours  than  John,  to  whom  in- 


gratitude, perfidy,  and  cruelty  were  habitual.  Ap- 
parent gleams  of  vigour  and  energy  were  indeed  oc- 
casionally manifest,  but  they  always  proved  mere 
explosions  of  rage,  and  soon  subsided  into  meanness 
and  pusillanimity.     His  private  life  was  stained  with 
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extreme  licentiousness,  and  the  best  part  of  his  con- 
duct as  a  ruler  was  the  attention  he  paid  to  com- 
merce and  maritime  affairs.  More  charters  of  bo- 
roughs and  incorporations  for  mercantile  pursuits 
date  from  him  than  from  any  other  of  the  early  kings, 
and  the  popular  constitution  of  the  city  of  London 
was  his  gift.  He  left  by  his  second  wife  a  family  of 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Eltham  Palace,  once 
the  favourite  residence  of  this  monarch,  is  depicted 
in  the  previous  page. 

JOHN  THE  PARRICIDE,  or  JOHN  OF  SUA- 
BIA,  was  the  murderer  of  his  uncle,  the  emperor 
Albert  I.  Himself  of  a  mild  peaceful  disposition,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  endured  the  injustice  of  his 
imcle,  who  withheld  from  him  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions and  fief,  had  not  his  anger  been  fanned  into  a 
flame  by  the  enemies  of  the  emperor.  After  the  per- 
petration of  the  bloody  deed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hapsburg,  in  May,  1308,  the  murderers  took  to 
flight ;  among  them  was  John,  who  wandered  in  the 
monastic  habit  through  Italy,  and  finally  sunk  into 
such  obscurity  that  nothing  was  known  with  certainty 
of  him.  Rodolph  of  Wartzburg  was  apprehended  and 
punished  by  the  rack  on  the  spot  where  the  deed  was 
committed ;  the  other  murderers  escaped,  with  the 
exception  of  three  boys  who  confessed  nothing,  though 
threatened  with  a  cruel  death,  which  they  actually 
suffered.  But  a  sanguinary  revenge  was  taken  on  the 
relations  of  the  murderers  by  Leopold,  the  second 
son  of  the  emperor,  and  by  Agnes,  his  sister,  the 
widowed  queen  of  Hungary.  They  were  executed 
with  the  most  terrible  torments,  their  castles  demo- 
lished, and  the  inhabitants  slain  by  hundreds.  More 
than  a  thousand  innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
perished.  The  history  of  John  of  Suabia  has  given 
rise  to  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  which  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  performed  on  the  German 
stage. 

JOHN  SOBIESKI,  or  JOHN  III.,  king  of  Po- 
land, one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  father,  James  Sobieski,  equally  distin- 
guished for  his  virtues  in  peace  and  his  courage  in 
war,  took  great  care  to  cultivate  the  same  qualities  in 
his  sons,  Mark  and  John.  The  Poles  had  just  been 
defeated  at  Pilawiecz  when  these  youths  returned 
from  their  travels.  This  misfortune  only  served  to 
excite  their  courage.  Mark  fell  in  a  second  engage- 
ment with  the  Cossacks  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog;  but 
John,  more  fortunate  than  his  brother,  became  suc- 
cessively grand  marshal  and  general  of  the  kingdom. 
Full  of  courage,  he  exposed  himself  like  the  meanest 
soldier  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and,  when  urged  to 
take  care  of  his  person,  replied,  "  If  I  follow  your 
advice  you  will  despise  me."  He  became  the  terror 
of  the  Tartars  and  Cossacks,  over  whom  he  was  per- 
petually gaining  new  victories.  In  1673  he  won  the 
celebrated  battle  at  Choczim  against  the  Turks,  who 
lost  there  28,000  men.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  king  of  Poland.  When  the  Turks  laid  siege 
to  Vienna  in  16S3,  he  hastened  thither  with  a  Pohsh 
army  and  rescued  the  imperial  city.  His  cavalry  was 
splendid,  but  his  infantry  poorly  equipped.  To  con- 
ceal the  condition  of  the  latter  he  was  advised  to  send 
one  of  the  worst  clothed  regiments  of  infantry  over 
the  river  by  night,  to  save  them  from  the  gaze  of 
spectators.  Sobieski  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
When  the  regiment  was  on  the  bridge  he  said  to 
those  who  surrounded  him,  "  Behold  them — they 
are  invincible ;  they  have  sworn  never  to  wear  any 


dress  but  that  of  enemies :  in  the  last  war  they  were 
all  clothed  in  the  garb  of  Turks."  On  his  arrival  he 
chose  the  most  advantageous  position,  ascended  an 
elevation  to  observe  the  grand  vizier,  and  remarked, 
"  He  has  selected  a  bad  position.  I  understand  him; 
he  is  ignorant  and  persuaded  of  his  own  genius.  We 
shall  gain  no  honour  from  this  victory."  Sobieski 
was  not  deceived.  The  next  day  the  Turks  were 
driven  from  their  camp  in  terror,  leaving  behind  the 
holy  standard  of  Mohammed,  which  the  conqueror 
sent  to  the  pope  with  the  following  letter :  "  I  came, 
I  saw,  and  God  has  conquered."  On  his  entrance 
into  Vienna  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  Poles,  the 
inhabitants  received  him  with  indescribable  enthu- 
siasm. They  pressed  around  to  embrace  his  feet,  to 
touch  his  garments  or  his  horse,  and  proclaimed  him 
their  saviour  and  deliverer.  He  was  moved  even  to 
tears,  and,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  his  feelings, 
called  this  the  happiest  day  of  his  life. 

In  1693  he  M'as  attacked  by  a  dangerous  sickness, 
and  was  doomed  to  witness  that  dissension  which 
usually  attends  the  election  of  a  king  in  Poland.  Fo- 
reign enemies  united  with  domestic  factions.  So- 
bieski was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbances, and  the  moment  was  fast  apj)roaching 
which  was  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  life  and  his 
throne.  The  queen  wished  him  to  make  a  will,  and 
communicated  her  wishes  through  one  of  the  bishops. 
He  refused,  asserting,  that  in  a  nation  like  his  party 
rage  would  prevail  over  all  his  influence.  He  died  in 
1696,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign.  Scarcely 
had  he  closed  his  eyes  when  jealousy  and  envy  united 
to  stain  his  memory.  Some  reproached  him  with 
having  purchased  lands  contrary  to  the  laws,  which 
forbade  the  king  to  hold  any  private  property.  Others 
maintained  that  the  Christian  league  which  he  had 
joined  against  the  Turks  had  cost  his  country  more 
than  200,000  men.  Others  still  asserted  that  he  was 
too  fond  of  money  and  expensive  journeys.  Cer- 
tainly no  court  was  ever  less  stationary  than  his.  He 
performed  the  tour  of  Poland  every  year  with  his 
queen,  and  visited  all  his  estates  like  a  nobleman. 
This  fault,  however,  if  it  may  be  called  a  fault,  should 
not  cast  a  veil  over  the  virtues  of  Sobieski.  He  was 
fond  of  the  sciences,  spoke  several  languages,  and  de- 
served to  be  loved  for  his  gentleness  and  affability. 
His  three  sons  died  without  leaving  any  male  de- 
scendants. 

JOHN  VI.,  emperor  and  king  of  Portugal,  Brazil, 
and  Algarve,  was  born  in  May  1767.  On  account  of 
the  mental  derangement  of  the  queen  Francisca,  his 
mother,  he  was  proclaimed  director  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Portugal,  February,  1792.  In  1807  he  em- 
barked for  Brazil  with  his  family,  and  landed  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1808.  In  1815  he  raised  Brazil  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  united  all  his  states  into  one 
monarchy.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  March 
IS  16,  he  became  king.  On  account  of  the  old  com- 
mercial relations  between  Portugal  and  England,  John 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality 
towards  France.  In  1793  he  had  sent  the  Spanish 
government  a  small  body  of  soldiers  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Pyrenees ;  but  after  Spain  had  made 
peace,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  France,  Por- 
tugal was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by  both.  John 
looked  to  England,  therefore,  for  protection.  Bona- 
parte at  length  induced  the  Spanish  court  to  make 
an  attack  in  earnest  upon  Portugal,  which  ended  in 
the  peace  of  Badajoz,  in  which  Olivenza  was  ceded 
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to  Spain,  and  a  part  of  Guiana  to  France.  After  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon,  not  content  with  the  vast 
sum  of  money  by  which  John  had  purchased  his  neu- 
trality, required  him  also  to  close  his  ports  against 
the  English,  to  arrest  all  of  that  nation  in  Portugal, 
and  to  confiscate  their  estates.  As  the  regent  com- 
plied with  the  first  only  of  these  requisitions,  the 
"Moniteur"  declared  that  the  house  of  Braganza  had 
ceased  to  reign,  and  an  army  composed  of  French  and 
Spanish  soldiers  marched  into  Portugal.  The  prince 
regent  now  resolved  to  transfer  his  court  to  Brazil, 
as  he  had  been  advised  to  do  in  1800.  The  English 
ambassador.  Viscount  Strangford,  and  the  British  ad- 
miral. Sir  Sidney  Smith,  facilitated  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  house  of  Braganza,  the  ensigns  of  Bra- 
ganza were  succeeded  by  the  French  eagle.  An 
earthquake  and  a  storm  which  the  Portuguese  fleet 
encountered  in  the  view  of  the  city  and  the  enemy, 
completetl  the  submission  of  the  Portuguese. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  May,  1808,  the  prince- 
regent  declared  all  treaties  with  France  and  Spain 
null,  and  formed  a  closer  union  with  England,  which 
powerfully  supporting  the  bravery  of  the  Portuguese 
army  and  the  ardour  of  the  people,  recovered  for  him 
the  possession  of  his  European  kingdom.  Marshal 
Beresford  continued  to  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  affairs  of  Portugal  till  August,  1820,  when 
by  the  convocation  of  the  cortes  a  new  political  sys- 
tem was  established.  In  America  the  Portuguese 
also  recovered  the  portion  of  Guiana  which  they  had 
lost,  and  occupied  French  Guiana ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, was  restored  to  France  in  1817-  Meantime  the 
ministry  of  the  prince-regent  carefully  attended  to 
the  improvement  of  Brazil.  The  inquisition  was  abo- 
lished, rehgious  freedom  introduced,  the  evils  of 
slavery  diminished,  and  European  artists,  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  and  agriculturists,  encouraged  to 
settle  in  the  country.  The  revolution  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America  (perhaps  the  refusal  of 
Spain  to  restore  Olivenza)  led  the  court  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro to  occupy  Monte-Video  and  the  left  bank  of 
La  Plata.  Spain  had  recourse  to  the  intercession  of 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  whose 
declaration,  directed  to  the  marquis  of  Aguiar,  Portu- 
guese secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  induced 
the  court  of  Brazil  to  evacuate  Monte-Video  on  con- 
dition that  Olivenza  should  be  restored. 

A  conspiracy  against  the  existing  government  was 
discovered  at  Lisbon  in  1817,  and  suppressed  by  the 
execution  of  those  engaged  in  it.  After  this  the 
freemasons  were  persecuted  more  severely  than  ever. 
In  consequence  of  the  Portuguese  revolution  and  the 
convocation  of  the  cortes,  1820,  which  the  monarch 
recognised  as  lawful,  he  returned  in  1821  to  Por- 
tugal. The  crown-prince  remained  in  Brazil,  and  that 
vast  country  separated  itself  entirely  from  the  mother- 
country,  where  an  absolute  government  was  in  the 
mean  time  established.  John  was  incompetent  to 
imite  the  constitutionalists  and  royalists.  He  was 
himself  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  latter,  when  he  was  rescued  by  an  English  ves- 
sel in  the  Tagus.  Portugal  and  Brazil  also  assumed 
a  hostile  attitude;  but  in  August,  1825,  by  the  media- 
tion of  England,  John  VI.  concluded  a  treaty  with 
his  son  the  emperor  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  that  country  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, wholly  separate  from  Portugal,  and  his  son  as 
emperor,  reserving  for  himself,  personally,  the  title  of 


emperor  of  Brazil.  This  good-natured  monarch,  who 
was  incompetent  to  struggle  with  the  troubles  of  his 
age  and  the  political  degeneracy  of  his  nation,  died 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1826,  having  previously  ap- 
pointed his  daughter  Isabella,  regent  of  Portugal. 

JOHNES,  THOMAS.— This  eminent  antiquary 
and  historian  was  born  at  Ludlow  in  1748.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  where  he  attended  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures. Mr.  Johnes  left  that  city  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  17(58,  and  immediately  commenced  his  tour 
on  the  continent.  In  the  choice  of  a  travelling 
companion  for  his  son,  the  elder  Mr.  Johnes  was 
truly  fortunate.  He  committed  him  to  the  conduct 
of  Robert  Liston,  Esq.,  who  has  since  so  honour- 
ably distinguished  himself  by  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  fulfilled  many  diplomatic  missions  ; 
and  was  latterly,  at  an  advanced  age,  actively  em- 
ployed in  executing  the  arduous  duties  of  British 
minister  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  able  and  honourable  guide,  Mr.  Johnes 
proceeded  through  great  part  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Stras- 
burg,  turned  oft'  through  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to 
the  French  capital,  where  he  fixed  his  residence 
for  several  months.  The  society  of  Paris  was  at 
that  time  extremely  brilliant.  Its  tone,  its  manners, 
and  sentiments,  have  of  late  been  well  and  faithfully 
pourtrayed  in  the  memoir  of  Marmontel,  the  letters 
of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and,  above  all,  in  the  volu- 
minous and  entertaining  correspondence  of  Baron 
Grimm.  By  these  arbiters  of  taste  and  of  pubhc 
opinion  Mr.  Johnes,  on  his  arrival  at  the  French 
metropolis,  was  received  on  a  footing  of  intimacy. 

Returning  from  the  continent  in  the  year  1771, 
furnished  with  those  accomplishments  usually  ac- 
quired by  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the 
course  of  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Johnes  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  the  society  of  the  first  circles  of  the 
English  metropolis.  In  the  year  1774,  however, 
tired  of  a  desultory  life  of  pleasure,  he  determined^to 
devote  himself  to  more  important  objects ;  and  as- 
piring to  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  vacancy  he  offered  himself  as  candi- 
date for  the  borough  of  Cardigan.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Smith,  who 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  poll  was  returned  by  the 
officer  who  presided  at  the  election  ;  but  the  latter 
was  ousted  by  petition,  and  his  more  fortunate  rival 
seated  in  his  place. 

In  1780  he  lost  his  father,  and  in  deference  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  though  contrary  to  his  own 
wishes,  he  vacated  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Car- 
digan, and  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Radnor,  which  the  former  had  represented 
during  several  parliaments.  This  step  involved  him 
in  a  second  electioneering  contest.  He  was  opposed 
by  Walter  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Maesclough,  but  after 
an  arduous  struggle  was  returned  knight  of  the 
shire.  The  parliamentary  politics  of  Mr.  Johnes 
were  at  this  time  decidedly  ministerial.  To  Lord 
North,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  he  was  attached 
by  the  ties  of  personal  friendship  as  well  as  by  their 
agreement  in  political  views.  Like  the  celebrated 
Gibbon,  he  gave  many  a  silent  but  sincere  vote  in 
favour  of  the  American  war.  Like  Gibbon  too,  he 
had  his  reward.  In  the  year  1781  he  was  appointed 
his  majesty's  auditor  for  the  principality  of  Wales. 
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This  office,  which  was  in  fact  a  well  paid  sinecure, 
was  a  few  years  afterwards  proscribed  by  a  bill  of  re- 
form, but  by  a  kind  consideration,  usual  in  such  cases, 
and  in  this  instance  enforced  by  the  powerful  inter- 
ference of  Mr.  Johnes's  intimate  friend.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow,  its  abohtion  was  deferred  till  the 
demise  of  the  existing  incumbent. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Mr.  Johnes  had  visited 
his  estates  at  Hafod,  and  had  been  greatly  struck  by 
the  beauties  of  that  enchanting  spot.     Through  a 
vale,  at  its  entrance  narrow  and  craggy,  but  gradu- 
ally uadening  in  extent,  until  the  prospect  is  closed 
by  distant  hills,  the  Istwith  rolls  its  waters,  now 
urging  their  way  in   foam  through  fragments   of 
broken  rocks,   now    precipitated    down    cascades, 
and  now  gently  flowing  in  an   expanded  channel. 
The  adjacent  heights  rise  in  every  form  of  varied 
beauty,  and  enclose  spots  of  fertile  ground,  well  cal- 
culated to  form  amidst  "a  desert  wild"  a  terrestrial 
paradise.     On  one  of  these  the  taste  of  the  former 
proprietors  had  fixed  a  mansion.     This  was,  how- 
ever, mean  in  its  appearance,  and  inconvenient  in  its 
structure  ;  Mr.  Johnes  therefore  determined  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  an  edifice  more  worthy  of  the  grandeur 
of  its  situation.     He  accordingly  erected,  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  a  large  and  handsome  chateau  in  the 
modern  Gothic  style,  the  interior  of  which  he   deco- 
rated with  splendid  furniture  and  costly  specimens 
of  ancient  and  modern  art.     His  hbrary,  a  spacious 
octagonal   building,    he   filled   with  rare  and  curi- 
ous volumes,  including  a  noble  collection  of  books 
on  natural  history,  and  manuscripts  in  the  AVelsh, 
French,    and    Latin   languages.     Adjoining   to   the 
library  he  erected  a  conservatory  160  feet  in  length, 
which  he   furnished  with  a  rich  variety  of  plants. 
But,  elegant  and  gorgeous  as  was  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  the  mansion,  the  principal  charm  of 
Hafod  consisted  in  the  natural  beauties  of  its  site  : 
and  in  availing  himself  of  these,  in  the  laying  out 
of  his  grounds,  Mr.  Johnes  evinced  the  most  con- 
summate taste.     He  strictly  followed  nature.     No 
incongruous  ornaments,  no    studied   surprises,    no 
frivolity  of  decoration,  broke  in  upon  the  harmony 
of  the  scene.     The  bleakness  of  the  hills,  indeed,  he 
obviated  by  means  of  trees,  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  sixteen  years,  he  planted  no  less  than  2,065,000. 
As  these  grew  up,  they  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
varying  prospect,  which  was  rendered  the  more  rich 
and  interesting  by  the  contrast  which  it  presented 
to  the  lengthened  sterility  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. 

Pecuniary  circumstances  now  induced  Mr.  Johnes 
to  alter  the  character  of  his  establishment  at  Hafod. 
He  dismissed  a  long  train  of  his  domestics,  and  re- 
duced his  household  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  simple  comfort.  A  most  agreeable  conse- 
quence proceeding  from  his  new  plan  of  life  was,  the 
fixing  of  his  residence  almost  exclusively  at  Hafod. 
In  this  retired  spot,  where  all  the  articles  of  the 
first  necessity  were  furnished  from  his  own  domain, 
he  was  enabled  to  live,  even  in  elegant  hospitality, 
at  a  rate  almost  incredibly  moderate.  Nor  did  he 
here  want  scope  for  his  mental  and  bodily  activity. 
The  improvement  of  his  grounds,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  farm,  occupied  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  morning  hours.  He  watched  with  kind 
concern  over  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry,  and  of  the 
peasantry  in  his  neighbourhood.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer  he  compiled  and  printed  a  book  of  useful 
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instruction  in  the  various  processes  of  agriculture, 
entitled  "A  Cardiganshire  Landlord's  Advice  to  his 
Tenants."  He  pro\dded  for  the  education  of  the 
young  and  the  support  of  the  aged.  He  instituted 
among  his  labourers  a  benefit  society,  which  he  had 
the  happiness  to  see  flourish  under  his  auspices. 
In  these  acts  of  beneficence  he  was  heartily  and  ably 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Johnes'  who  soon  became  the 
"  Lady  Boimtiful"  of  the  neighbourhood,  administer- 
ing medicine  to  the  sick,  comfort  to  the  afllicted, 
and  good  advice  to  all.  It  will  easily  be  believed, 
that  conduct  such  as  this  obtained  for  the  family 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  whole  vicinage.  In  his 
attention  to  religious  duties,  Mr.  Johnes  was  punc- 
tual and  strict.  When  the  weather  permitted,  he 
regularly  attended  at  the  service  of  the  parish  church, 
where  it  was  truly  gratifying  to  observe  the  cheer- 
ful looks  and  respectful  familiarity  with  which  he  was 
received  by  the  yeomanry  and  working  people,  prin- 
cipally labourers  in  husbandry,  of  which  the  congre- 
gation was  almost  entirely  composed.  When  the 
1  inclemency  of  the  season  precluded  his  attendance, 
he  read  the  Liturgy,  and  a  sermon  selected  from  the 
works  of  the  best  English  divines,  to  his  family  and 
domestics. 

In  addition  to  the  avocations  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Johnes  daily  devoted  a  por- 
tion  of  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cation of  his  daughter,  who,  as  her  health  became 
confirmed,  gave  indications  of  mental  powers  of  no 
common  order,  and  whose  rapid  improvement  in 
knowledge,  and  in  the  acquirement  of  the  accom- 
plishments suited  to  her  se.v,  amply  repaid  all  the 
anxiety  which  he  experienced  on  her  behalf.  His 
library  also  afforded  him  ample  means  of  amuse- 
ment, of  which  his  relish  for  the  fine  arts  and  his 
knowledge  of  various  languages  enabled  him  to  avail 
himself  to  the  utmost.  These  pursuits,  the  society 
of  a  few  friends,  and  of  the  occasional  visitors  who, 
among  the  crowd  of  tourists  attracted  by  the  beau- 
ties of  Hafod,  were  either  personally  known  to  Mr. 
Johnes,  or  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  letters 
of  introduction  to  him,  caused  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months  to  pass  rapidly  away.  But  the 
dreary  evenings  of  winter  were  sometimes  tedious 
by  their  uniformity.  This  circumstance  did  not, 
however,  tempt  Mr.  Johnes  to  deviate  from  his  plan 
of  prudent  seclusion.  He  acted  much  more  wisely 
in  seeking  within  his  own  resources  for  some  plan 
of  active  and  stated  exertion  which  might  occupy 
his  thoughts,  and  profitably  fill  up  his  time.  With 
this  view  he  determined  to  devote  many  of  his  lei- 
sure hours  to  literary  labour.  The  first  fruits  of  his 
lucubrations  consisted  in  a  translation  of  the  me- 
moirs of  the  life  of  Sir  John  Froissart,  from  the 
French  of  Mons.  de  la  St.  Palaye,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1801.  He  next  undertook  a  new 
version  of  the  voluminous  Chronicles  of  Froissart. 
So  far  was  he  from  shrinking  from  the  toil  of  lite- 
rary exertion,  that  when  his  manuscripts  had  accu- 
mulated to  a  sufficient  bulk,  he  established  a  print- 
ing-office in  a  cottage  situated  in  his  pleasure 
grounds  ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  occupations, 
sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  correction  of  the 
press.  Under  his  own  inspection,  his  work  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  and  in  the  year  1803  the  first  vo- 
lume was  published  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent 
quarto.  As  a  memorial  of  their  long-continued 
friendship,  he  dedicated  it  to  Lord  Thurlow,  the  late 
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chancellor  of  England.  In  the  ensuing  year  he 
published  two  other  volumes,  and  in  1805  tlae  series 
was  closed  by  a  fourth. 

In  1807  Mr.  Johnes,  who  was  in  London  attend- 
ing to  his  parliamentary  duties,  received  intelligence 
that  his  favourite  mansion  of  Hafod  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday 
the  13th  of  March,  Mrs.  Johnes  was  awakened  by 
an  unusual  noise,  and  soon  suspected  that  the  house 
was  on  fire.  Hastily  rising,  she  found  her  suspi- 
cions were  too  well  founded.  Her  first  care  was  to 
arouse  her  daughter,  who  had  scarcely  quitted  her 
apartment  before  the  ceiling  fell  in,  and  it  was  enve- 
loped in  flames.  Next  calling  up  her  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Hanbury  Williams,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  at 
Hafod,  and  alarming  the  domestics,  she  proceeded 
to  the  library,  and,  aided  by  the  few  hands  which 
could  be  hastily  collected,  she  saved  several  of  the 
most  valuable  manuscripts  and  books.  Her  exer- 
tions had  nearly  cost  her  her  life.  In  the  gallery  of 
the  library  she  became  senseless  under  the  pressure 
of  suffocation,  and  immediately  after  her  removal 
the  roof  gave  way,  and  covered  the  area  of  this  mag- 
nificent edifice  with  smoking  ruins.  The  fire  had 
now  free  course.  It  totally  destroyed  the  interior  of 
the  dwelling,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  to 
rest  in  the  midst  of  elegance  and  splendour,  were 
happy  and  thankful  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  whence  they  beheld  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  scene  of  those  domestic  joys  which  constitute 
the  purest  pleasures  of  human  life. 

In  the  hour  of  aflfliction  Mr.  Johnes  never  gave 
way  to  despondency.  He  bore  this  heavy  loss  with 
fortitude  and  equanimity.  Grateful  to  that  Provi- 
dence which  had  spared  to  him  the  objects  of  his 
chief  solicitude,  he  diverted  his  mind  from  unavail- 
ing regrets  as  to  the  past  by  laying  plans  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Johnes  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the  re- 
building of  Hafod.  The  massy  outside  walls  which 
were  still  standing  underwent  the  necessary  repairs, 
and  the  interior  of  the  mansion  was  renewed  upon 
a  plan  much  more  commodious  than  the  original 
one.  The  sale  of  Mr.  Beckford's  effects  at  Font- 
hill,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  supplied  Mr. 
Johnes  with  a  variety  of  splendid  decorations.  The 
requisite  furniture  was  provided  by  contract.  The 
extensive  and  valuable  library  of  the  marquis  of 
Pesaro,  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Johnes,  had  fortu- 
nately, on  its  passage  to  Cardiganshire,  been  delayed 
inLondon;  so  that,  having  escaped  the  late  fire,  it  ar- 
rived opportunely  to  fill  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
vacancies  which  had  been  created  by  that  destruc- 
tive accident.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  expedite 
the  work,  and  at  the  end  of  little  more  than  three 
years  Mr.  Johnes  and  his  family  were  once  more 
settled  in  their  re-edified  dwelling. 

Before  the  fire  took  place,  he  had  made  consi- 
derable advances  in  printing,  at  his  own  press,  a 
translation  of  the  "  Travels  to  Palestine  of  Bertran- 
don  de  la  Brocquiere,"  counsellor  and  first  esquire- 
carver  to  Philip  le  Bon,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
"Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Louis."  Both  these  works 
he  published  in  the  year  1807-  Two  years  afterwards 
the  publication  of  a  version  of  "  Monstrelet's  Chro- 
nicles," in  four  quarto  volumes,evinced  Mr.  Johnes's 
unremitted  assiduity,  and  the  excellence  of  its  exe- 
cution his  increasing  ability  in  the  apparently  easy 
but  really  difficult  task  of  translation. 


In  1814  Mr.  Johnes  was  attacked  by  a  serious 
malady,  and  it  was  considered  advisable  for  him  to 
remove  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Here  he  lin- 
gered till  April  1816,  still  continuing  his  hterary  pur- 
suits, and  he  died  much  lamented  on  the  24th  of  that 
month. 

JOHNSON,  CHARLES,  an  ingenious  Irish 
writer,  who  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  came  over  to  Eng- 
land to  practise ;  but,  being  afflicted  with  deafness, 
confined  himself  to  the  employment  of  a  chamber 
counsel.  His  success  not  being  great  in  this  way,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  his  first  lite- 
rary attempt  was  the  celebrated  "  Chrysal,  or  the 
Adventures  of  a  Guinea,"  a  work  which  attracted 
much  attention.  The  secret  springs  of  some  poli- 
tical intrigues  on  the  continent  were  unfolded  in  this 
production,  which,  together  with  smart  and  piquant 
sketches  of  many  distinguished  characters  of  the 
day,  including  statesmen,  noblemen,  women  of  qxia- 
lity,  citizens,  and  persons  of  every  description,  who 
had  claimed  any  share  of  public  notice,  rendered  it 
exceedingly  popular.  As  usual  in  such  works,  how- 
ever, some  truth  is  blended  with  much  fiction ;  and 
although,  in  regard  to  known  personages,  little  is 
absolutely  without  foundation,  much  exaggeration 
prevails.  His  exposure  of  the  orgies  of  a  club  of 
fashionable  profligates,  held  at  the  seat  of  a  dissi- 
pated nobleman  in  Buckinghamshire,  produced  no 
small  sensation  at  the  time.  He  wrote  other  works 
of  a  similar  class,  in  which  much  knowledge  of  life 
and  manners  is  united  to  a  considerable  talent  for 
spirited  caricature.  In  1782  he  went  to  India,  and 
became  concerned  in  editing  a  Bengal  newspaper. 
He  died  in  Calcutta  about  1800. 

JOHNSON,  JOHN,  a  non-juring  divine,  who  was 
born  in  1662.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1687  appointed  vicar  of  Boughton.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Appledore,  where  he  wrote  several  works. 
His  "Paraphrase  with  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Psalms" 
is  a  well-written  work.  Mr.  Johnson  died  in  1725. 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEL.— There  is  no  name  in  the 
literary  annals  of  the  last  century  that  ranks  so  high 


as  that  of  the  great  man  whose  progress  we  are  now 
,  about  to  trace.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Michael 
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Johnson,  a  bookseller  at  Lichfield,  and  was  born  in 
that  city  Sq)tember  7,  1/09.  Having  received  the 
elements  of  a  classical  education,  he  was  sent  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  by  a 
gentleman  who  engaged  to  maintain  him  there,  as  a 
companion  to  his  son.  After  some  time,  however, 
this  person  withdrew  his  pecuniary  aid  ;  and  Johnson 
having  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  subsist  on  his 
own  resources,  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  Oxford 
before  he  obtained  a  degree.  He  had  already,  how- 
ever, during  the  period  he  spent  at  the  university, 
obtained  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship  and  literary 
attainments. 

For  many  succeeding  years  the  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  was  one  of  those  hard  struggles  with 
poverty  which  learning  and  genius  have  so  often 
been  called  on  to  sustain.  In  1731  his  father  died, 
leaving  scarcely  20/.  behind  him.  Thus  situated, 
Johnson  was  compelled  to  accept  the  office  of  usher 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Market  Bos  worth  ;  but 
the  harsh  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  soon 
forced  him  to  give  up  this  appointment.  He  now 
attempted  in  succession  various  projects  of  a  literary 
nature,  and  in  1735  married  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow 
of  a  mercer.  "It  was,"  he  said,  "  a  love  match  on  both 
sides,"  and,  judging  from  a  description  of  their  persons, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  passion  was  not  inspired  by 
the  beauties  of  form  or  graces  of  manner,  but  by  a  mu- 
tual admiration  of  each  other's  mind.  Johnson's  ap- 
pearance at  this  period  is  thus  described  by  his  bio- 
grapher and  companion  : — "  He  was  then  lean  and 
lank,  so  that  his  immense  structure  of  bones  was  hide- 
ously striking  to  the  eye,  and  the  scars  of  the  scro- 
fula were  deeply  visilsle.  He  also  wore  his  hair  which 
was  straight  and  stiff,  and  separated  behind.and  he  had 
seemingly  conv'ulsive  starts  and  odd  gesticulations, 
which  tended  at  once  to  excite  surprise  and  ridicule." 
Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age  of  Johnson,  and  her 
person  and  manner,  as  described  by  Garrick,  were  by 
no  means  pleasing  to  others.  "  She  was,"  he  says, 
"  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
tuberance. Her  swelled  cheeks  were  of  a  Horid  red, 
produced  by  thick  painting,  and  increased  by  the 
liberal  use  of  cordials  ;  she  was  flaring  and  fantastic 
in  her  dress,  and  affected  both  in  her  speech  and  her 
general  behaviour."  It  was  beyond  a  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  whatever  her  real  charms  might  have  been, 
in  the  eye  of  her  husband  she  was  extremely  beauti- 
ful, for  in  her  epitaph  he  has  recorded  her  as  such, 
and  given  many  instances  in  his  writings  of  a  sincere 
and  permanent  affection. 

With  the  property  he  acquired  with  his  wife,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  about  SOOl.,  he  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  boarding-school  at  Edial,  near 
Lichfield,  but  the  plan  proved  abortive :  the  only 
pupils  put  under  his  care  were  Garrick,  the  celebrated 
English  Roscius,  his  brother  George,  and  a  Mr. 
Ossely,  a  yovmg  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  who  died 
early.  Disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  deriving 
a  subsistence  from  the  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
school,  he  set  out  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1737,  being 
then  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  for  London, 
and  it  is  a  memorable  circumstance  that  his  pupil 
Garrick  went  there  at  the  same  time,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  complete  his  education,  and  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  They  were  recommended  to  Mr. 
Colson,  master  of  the  mathematical  school  at  Roches- 
ter, by  a  letter  from  a  friend,  who  mentions  the  joint 
expedition  of  these  two  eminent  men  to  the  metro- 


'  polis  in  the  following  manner.  "  This  young  gentle- 
man and  another  neighbour  of  mine,  one  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  set  out  this  morning  together  for  London. 
Davy  Garrick  is  to  be  with  you  early  next  week, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and 
endeavour  to  get  himself  employed  in  some  transla- 
tion, either  from  the  Latin  or  the  French.  Johnson 
is  a  very  good  scholar,  and  I  have  great  hopes  he  will 
turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer."  In  London  he  found 
it  necessary  to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  and 
his  Osellus  in  the  "  Art  of  Living  in  London,"  is 
the  real  character  of  an  Irish  painter,  who  initiated 
him  in  the  mode  of  living  cheaply  in  the  metropolis. 

In  three  months  after  Johnson  came  to  London, 
his  tragedy  being  as  he  thought  completely  finished 
and  fit  for  the  stage,  he  solicited  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  to  bring  it  out  at 
his  house ;  but  Mr.  Fleetwood  declined  receiving  it. 
Soon  after  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Cave  as  a  co- 
adjutor in  his  magazine,  which  for  some  years  was 
his  principal  resource  for  support.  His  first  per- 
formance in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  Avas  a  La- 
tin Ode,  pubhshed  in  March  1737,  a  translation  of 
which,  by  an  unknown  correspondent,  appeared  in 
the  magazine  for  May  following.  At  this  period  the 
misconduct  and  misfortunes  of  Savage  the  poet  had 
reduced  him  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  as  a 
writer  for  bread,  and  his  visits  at  St.  John's  Gate, 
where  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  was  originally 
printed,  naturally  brought  Johnson  and  him  together; 
and  as  they  both  possessed  great  abilities,  and  were 
equally  under  the  pressure  of  want,  they  had  natu- 
rally a  fellow  feeling  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
strictest  intimacy  subsisted  between  them.  Johnson 
mentioned  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynold  s  some  of  their  whhn- 
sical  adventures  in  early  life,  and  in  his  writings  de- 
scribes Savage  as  having  a  "  graceful  and  manly  de- 
portment, a  solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging  easi- 
ness of  manners."  How  much  he  admired  his  friend 
Savage  for  that  knowledge  of  letters  which  he  him- 
self so  much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness  he  enter- 
tained for  him,  is  evident  from  some  verses  he  wrote 
for  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  1738.  About 
the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Eli- 
zabeth Carter,  the  learned  translator  of  Epictetus,  to 
whom  he  showed  particular  tokens  of  respect,  and  in 
the  same  magazine  complimented  her  in  an  enigma 
to  Ehza,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  May  1738  he  published  his  "  London,  a  Poem," 
written  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal. 
It  has  been  generally  said  that  he  offered  it  to  several 
booksellers,  none  of  whom  would  purchase  it.  Mr. 
Cave  at  length  communicated  it  to  Dodsley,  who 
had  judgment  enough  to  discern  its  intrinsic  merit, 
and  thought  it  creditable  to  be  concerned  in  it. 
Dodsley  gave  him  lOl.  for  the  copyright.  It  is  remark- 
able that  it  came  out  on  the  same  morning  with  Pope's 
satire,  entitled  "  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
Thirty-Eight."  Pope  was  so  struck  with  its  merit 
that  he  sought  to  discover  the  author,  and  prophesied 
his  future  fame,  and  from  his  note  to  Lord  Gower  it 
seems  that  he  was  successful  in  his  enquiries.  From 
a  short  extract  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for 
May,  it  appears  that  the  poem  got  to  the  second  edi- 
tion in  the  space  of  a  week.  Indeed  this  admirable 
production  laid  the  foundation  of  Johnson's  fame. 

In  the  course  of  his  engagement  with  Cave,  he 
composed  the  "  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Magna  Lil- 
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lipiitia,"  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  June  1738,  sometimes 
with  feigned  names  of  the  several  speakers,  with  de- 
nominations formed  of  the  letters  of  their  real  names, 
so  that  they  might  be  easily  decyphered.  Parliament 
then  kept  the  press  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  awe,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  devices. 
The  debates  for  some  time  were  taken  and  digested 
by  Guthrie,  and  afterwards  sent  by  Mr.  Cave  to  John- 
son for  revision.  When  Guthrie  afterwards  was  en- 
gaged in  a  diversity  of  employments,  and  the  speeches 
were  more  enriched  by  the  accession  of  Johnson's 
genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do  the  whole 
himself  from  notes  furnished  by  persons  employed 
to  attend  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 

In  1738  Johnson  took  part  in  the  opposition  to 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Marmor  Norfolciense, 
by  Probus  Britannicus,"  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  Brunswick  succession  and  the  measures 
of  government  consequent  upon  it,  with  the  most 
intemperate  zeal  and  pointed  sarcasm.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  says  that  the  Jacobite  principles  inculcated 
in  this  pamphlet  aroused  the  vigilance  of  the  mi- 
nistry, and  that  a  warrant  was  issued  and  messen- 
gers employed  to  apprehend  the  author,  who  it  seems 
was  known,  but  that  he  eluded  their  search  by  re- 
tiring to  an  obscure  lodging  in  Lambeth  Marsh.  Mr. 
Boswell  denies  the  authenticity  of  this  story,  alleg- 
ing that  Mr.  Steele,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  trea- 
sury, had  directed  every  possible  search  to  be  made 
in  the  records  of  the  treasury  and  secretary  of  state's 
office,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  any  warrant  hav- 
ing been  issued  to  apprehend  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet. 

This  jacobitical  production  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Tory  party  in  general,  and  of  Pope  in  parti- 
cular, as  appears  from  the  following  note  concerning 
Johnson,  copied  with  minute  e.xactness  by  Mr.  Bos- 
well from  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Percy. 

"  This  [London]  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson,  who 
put  up  for  a  public  school  in  Shropshire,  but  was 
disappointed.  He  has  an  infirmity  of  the  convul- 
sive kind,  that  attacks  him  sometimes  so  as  to  make 
him  a  sad  spectacle.  Mr.  P.  from  the  merit  of  this 
work,  which  was  all  the  knowledge  he  had  of  him, 
endeavoured  to  serve  him  without  his  own  applica- 
tion, and  wrote  to  my  lord  Gower,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed." Mr.  Johnson  published  afterwards  another 
poem  in  Latin,  with  notes,  the  whole  very  humorous, 
called  the  "  Norfolk  Prophecy." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1739  the  friends  of  Savage, 
commiserating  his  case,  raised  a  subscription  to  ena- 
ble that  unfortunate  genius  to  retire  to  Swansea;  by 
which  means  Johnson  was  parted  from  his  com- 
panion, and  exempted  from  many  temptations  to  dis- 
sipation and  hcentiousness,  in  which  he  indulged 
from  his  attachment  to  his  friend,  though  contrary 
to  the  gravity  of  his  own  temper  and  disposition. 

In  the  years  1740-41-42,  and  43,  he  furnished  for 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a  variety  of  publica- 
tions, besides  the  parliamentary  debates.  Among 
these  were  the  lives  of  several  eminent  men  ;  an 
essay  on  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
then  the  popular  topic  of  conversation;  and  an 
advertisement  for  Osborne,  concerning  the  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Harleiana,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford."  This  was  afterwards  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume  of  the  catalogue,  in  which 
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the  Latin  account  of  books  was  written  by  him. 
Mr.  Osborne  purchased  the  library  for  13,000/., 
a  sum  which  Mr.  Oldys  says  in  one  of  his  manu- 
scripts was  not  more  than  the  binding  of  the  books 
had  cost,  yet  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was  such  that 
there  was  not  much  gained  by  it.  It  has  been  con- 
fidently related,  with  many  embellishments,  that 
Johnson  knocked  Osborne  down  in  his  shop  with  a 
folio,  and  put  his  foot  upon  his  neck.  Johnson  him- 
self related  it  diflferently  to  Mr.  Boswell.  "  Sir,  he 
was  impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat  him  ;  but  it  was 
not  in  his  shop,  it  was  in  my  own  chamber."  This 
anecdote  has  been  told  to  prove  Johnson's  ferocity ; 
but  the  matter  has  been  palliated  by  the  friends  of 
Johnson,  who  imputed  it  to  the  arrogant  behaviour 
of  the  bookseller.  In  1744  he  produced  the  life  of 
Savage,  which  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
writing  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  August 
1743.  This  work  did  him  infinite  honour,  being  no 
sooner  published  than  a  liberal  commendation  was 
given  of  it  by  Fielding  in  the  "  Champion,"  which 
was  copied  into  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for 
April,  and  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  the 
pubhc. 

Johnson,  great  as  his  abilities  confessedly  Avere, 
had  now  lived  half  his  days  to  very  little  purpose  ; 
he  had  toiled  and  laboured,  yet,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  it  was  "  to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him."  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  pre- 
served a  list  of  literary  projects  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  articles,  which  he  had  formed  in  the  course  of 
his  studies ;  but  such  was  his  want  of  encourage- 
ment, or  the  versatihty  of  his  temper,  that  not  one 
of  all  those  projects  was  ever  executed.  He  now 
formed  a  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  but 
in  this  he  was  anticipated  by  Warburton,  of  whose 
competency  for  the  undertaking  the  public  had  then 
a  very  high  opinion.  The  preparatory  pamphlet 
however,  which  Johnson  had  published  upon  the  oc- 
casion, was  highly  commended  by  that  supercilious 
churchman,  who  spoke  of  it  as  the  work  of  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  genius.  Johnson  ever  acknowledged 
the  obligation  with  gratitude.  "He  praised  me,"  said 
he,  "  at  a  time  when  praise  was  of  value  to  me." 

In  1746  he  formed  and  digested  the  plan  of  his 
great  philological  work,  which  might  then  be  well 
esteemed  one  of  the  desiderata  of  English  literature. 
It  was  announced  to  the  public  in  1747,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Plan  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Philip  Dor- 
mer, earl  of  Chesterfield,  one  of  his  Majesty's  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state."  The  cause  of  its  being 
inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  is  thus  related  :  "I had 
neglected,"  said  Johnson,  "  to  write  it  by  the  time 
appointed.  Dodsley  suggested  a  desire  to  have  it 
addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  I  laid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretext  for  the  delay,  that  it  might  be  better 
done,  and  let  Dodsley  have  his  desire."  To  enable 
him  to  complete  this  vast  undertaking,  he  hired  a 
house,  fitted  up  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  and  em- 
ployed six  amanuenses  there  in  transcribing.  The 
words,  partly  taken  from  other  dictioViaries  and  partly 
supplied  by  himself,  having  been  first  written  down 
with  spaces  left  between  them,  he  delivered  in  writ- 
ing their  etymologies,  definitions,  and  various  signi- 
fications. The  authorities  were  copied  from  the 
books  themselves,  in  which  he  had  marked  the  se- 
veral passages  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  the  traces  of 
which  could  easily  be  effaced. 
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His  fortunate  pupil  Garrick,  having  in  the  course 
of  this  year  become  joint  patentee  and  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  Johnson  furnished  him  %vith  a 
prologue  at  the  opening  of  it,  which  for  just  and. 
manly  criticism,  as  well  as  poetical  excellence,  is  un- 
rivalled in  that  species  of  composition.  In  1"4S  he 
formed  a  club  that  met  at  a  chop-house  in  Ivy  Lane 
every  Tuesday  evening,  with  a  \iew  to  enjoy  literary 
discussion  and  the  pleasure  of  animated  relaxation. 
They  used  to  dispute  about  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
fitness  of  things  ;  but  Johnson  was  not  uniform  in 
his  opinions,  contending  as  often  for  \'ictory  as  for 
truth.  This  inclination  prevailed  with  him  through- 
out life. 

The  year  following,  Johnson  published  "  The  Va- 
nity of  Human  Wishes,  being  the  tenth  Satire  of  Ju- 
venal imitated,"  with  his  name.  This  poem  is  cha- 
racterized by  profound  reflection  more  than  pointed 
spirit.  It  has  however  been  always  held  in  high  es- 
teem. The  instances  of  the  variety  of  disappoint- 
ments are  chosen  so  judiciously,  and  painted  so 
strongly,  that  the  moment  they  are  read  they  bring 
conviction  to  every  thinking  mind.  The  same  year 
his  tragedy  of  "  Irene,"  which  had  long  been  kept 
back  for  want  of  encouragement,  appeared  upon  the 
stage  at  Drury  Lane,  through  the  kindness  of  his 
friend  Garrick.  Previous  to  the  representation,  a 
violent  altercation  took  place  between  the  author  and 
the  manager.  Johnson,  like  too  many  authors,  little 
acquainted  uith  stage  effect,  pertinaciously  rejected 
the  adnce  of  Garrick,  and  would  by  no  means  sub- 
mit his  lines  to  the  critical  amputation  of  the  ma- 
nager, till  at  length,  through  the  interference  of  a 
friend  to  both  parties,  he  gave  way  to  the  proposed 
alterations,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  tragedy  was 
produced. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1750,  he  published  the  first 
paper  of  "  The  Rambler,"  and  continued  it  without 
interrtiption  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  till  the  1 7th 
of  March,  175-2,  when  it  closed.  In  carrying  on  this 
periodical  publication,  he  seems  neither  to  have 
courted  nor  to  have  met  with  much  assistance,  the 
papers  contributed  by  others  amounting  only  to  five 
in  number.  These  admirable  essays,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Boswell,  were  wTitten  in  haste,  just  as  they  were 
wanted  for  the  press,  without  ever-  being  read  over 
by  him  before  they  were  printed.  "  The  Rambler" 
was  not  successful  as  a  periodical  work,  not  more 
than  five  hundred  copies  of  any  one  number  having 
been  ever  sold.  Soon  after  the  first  folio  edition  was 
concluded,  it  was  pubhshed  in  four  octavo  volumes, 
and  the  author  lived  to  see  a  just  tribute  of  appro- 
bation paid  to  its  merit  in  the  extensiveness  of  its 
sale,  ten  numerous  editions  of  it  having  been  printed 
in  London  before  his  death,  besides  those  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 

In  1752  Johnson  lost  his  wife,  and  in  this  melan- 
choly event  felt  the  most  poignant  distress.  In  the 
interval  between  her  death  and  burial  he  composed 
a  funeral  sermon  for  her,  which  was  never  preached ; 
but,  being  given  to  a  friend,  it  has  been  published 
since  his  death.  He  seems  to  have  sought  a  remedy 
for  the  deprivation  of  domestic  society  in  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  in  the  company  of  a  literary  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, who  conceived  for  him  the  most  sincere 
veneration  and  esteem. 

Soon  after  "The  Rambler"  ceased.  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  projected  "  The  Adventurer,"  in  conjunction 
with  Bonnel  Tliornton,  Dr.  Bathurst,  and,  others. 
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The  first  number  was  pubhshed  November  7th,  1752, 
and  the  paper  continued  tuice  a  week  till  March  9th, 
1754.  Thornton's  assistance  was  soon  withdrawn 
and  he  set  up  a  new  paper,  in  conjunction  with  Col- 
man,  called  "  The  Connoisseur."  Johnson  was  zeal- 
ous for  the  success  of  "  The  Adventurer,"  which  was 
at  first  rather  more  popular  than  "  The  Rambler." 
He  engaged  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Warton,  whose  ad- 
mirable essays  were  well  knoum.  Johnson  began  to 
write  in  "  The  Adventurer,"  April  10th,  1753,  mark- 
ing his  papers  with  the  signature  T.  His  price  was 
tM-o  guineas  for  each  paper.  Of  all  the  papers  he 
^vrote  he  gave  both  the  fame  and  the  profit  to  Dr. 
Bathurst.  Indeed  the  latter  vsTote  them,  while  John- 
son dictated,  though  he  considered  it  as  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  own  them.  He  even  used  to  say  he. 
did  not  write  them,  on  the  pretext  that  he  dictated 
them  only  ;  allowing  himself  by  this  casuistry  to  be 
accessory  to  the  propagation  of  falsehood,  though  his 
conscience  had  been  hurt  by  even  the  appearance  of 
imposition  in  A\Titing  the  parhamentary  debates. 
This  year  he  wrote  for  Sirs.  Lennox  the  dedication  to 
the  earl  of  Orrery,  of  her  "  Shakspeare  Illustrated." 

As  the  arduous  work  of  the  dictionary  drew  to- 
wards a  conclusion.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  in 
the  first  instance  treated  Johnson  with  great  con- 
tempt, now  meanly  condescended  to  court  a  recon- 
ciliation with  him,  in  hopes  of  being  immortahzed  in 
a  dedication.  "With  this  view  he  \\Tote  two  essays  in 
"  The  AYorld,"  in  praise  of  the  dictionary,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  sent  Sir  Thomas  Ro- 
binson to  him  for  the  same  pm-pose.  But  Johnson 
rejected  the  advances  of  the  noble  lord,  and  spurned 
his  proffered  patronage  in  the  following  letter,  which 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  it  affords  the  noblest 
lesson  to  both  patrons  and  authors  that  stands  upon 
record  in  the  annals  of  literary  history  : — 

"  I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  proprietor  of 
'  The^yorld,'  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  dictionary 
is  recommended  to  the  pubhc,  were  WTitten  by  your 
lordship.  To  be  distinguished  is  an  honour,  which, 
being  very  little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  ' 
I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to 
acknowledge. 

"  ^Yhen  upon  some  shght  encouragement  I  first 
visited  your  lordship,  I  was  overpowered  hke  the  rest 
of  mankind  by  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear 
to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself  Le  vainqueur  du 
vainqneur  de  la  terre,  that  I  might  obtain  that  regard 
for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending  ;  but  I  found 
my  attendance  so  little  encouraged  that  neither  pride 
nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  "\^Tien 
I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  pubhc,  I  had 
exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and 
uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that 
I  could,  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all 
neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

"  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I 
waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from 
your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing 
on  my  work  through  difficulties  of  which  it  is  useless 
to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge 
of  publication  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word 
of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  a 
treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron 
before.  Tlie  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted M-ith  love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the 
rocks.  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with 
unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water. 
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and  when  he  has  reached  ground  encumbers  him 
with  help  ?  The  notice  wliich  yovi  have  been  pleased 
to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been 
kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent 
and  cannot  enjoy  it,  till  I  am  solitary  and  cannot  im- 
part it,  till  I  am  known  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope 
it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be 
unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as 
owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Providence  has  enabled 
me  to  do  for  myself. 

"  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  lit- 
tle obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I  shall  rot 
be  disappointed  though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less 
be  possible,  with  less  ;  for  I  have  been  long  awakened 
from  that  dream  of  hoj)e  in  which  I  once  boasted  my- 
self with  so  much  exultation, 

*'  My  Lord,  yours. 
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Johnson,  however,  acknowledged  to  a  friend  that 
he  once  received  10/.  from  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  but  as 
that  was  so  inconsiderable  a  sum,  he  thought  the 
mention  of  it  could  not  properly  find  a  place  in  a  letter 
of  the  kind  that  this  was.  Lord  Chesterfield  read  the 
Jetter  to  Dodsley  with  an  air  of  indifference,  smiled 
at  the  several  passages,  and  observed  how  well  they 
were  expressed.  He  excused  his  neglect  of  Johnson 
by  saying  that  he  had  heard  he  had  changed  his 
lodgings,  and  did  not  know  where  he  lived,  and  de- 
clared he  would  have  turned  oflF  the  best  servant  he 
ever  had  if  he  knew  that  he  had  denied  him  to  a  man 
who  would  have  been  always  more  than  welcome.  Of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  general  affability  and  easiness  of 
address,  especially  to  literary  men,  the  evidence  is 
unquestionable  ;  butfrom  the  character  which  he  gave 
of  Johnson  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  and  the  difference 
in  their  manners,  little  union  or  friendship  could  be 
looked  for  between  them.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  Johnson  remained  under  an  obligation  to  his 
iordship  to  the  value  of  lOZ. 

Though  he  failed  in  an  attempt  at  an  early  period 
-of  life  to  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  a  short  time  before  the  publica- 
tion of  his  dictionary,  in  anticipation  of  the  excellency 
of  the  work,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Warton,  unanimously  presented  it  to  him ;  and  it  was 
considered  as  an  honour  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  introduction  of  the  work  to  the  notice  of  the 
public.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  May  1754,  ap- 
peared his  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
with  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  English 
Grammar,"  in  two  volumes  folio.  It  was  received 
by  the  learned  world,  who  had  long  wished  for  its 
appearance,  with  a  degree  of  applause  proportionable 
to  the  impatience  which  the  promise  of  it  had  excited. 
Though  we  may  believe  him  in  the  declaration  at  the 
end  of  his  preface,  that  he  dismissed  it  with  frigid 
tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure 
or  from  praise,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  he 
was  highly  gratified  by  the  reputation  it  acquired 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  earl  of  Cork  and  Or- 
rery being  at  Florence,  presented  it  to  the  academia 
ciella  Crusca.    The  academy  sent  Johnson  their  "  Vo- 
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cabulario,"  and  the  French  academy  sent  him  their 
"  Dictionnaire,"  by  Mr.  Langton. 

Johiison,  as  though  he  had  foreseen  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  would  attend  the  jmblication  of 
this  arduous  work,  observes,  "A  few  wild  blunders 
and  risible  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  furnish 
folly  with  laughter,  and  harden  ignorance  into  con 
tempt;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail,  and 
there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish  de- 
sert." Among  those  who  amused  themselves  and  the 
public  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  an  essay 
printed  in  the  "  Public  Advertiser,"  ridiculed  the  fol 
lowing  passage  in  the  Grammar  : — "  H  seldom,  per: 
haps  never,  begins  any  but  the  first  syllable."  The  re^ 
mark  is  certainly  too  definite,  but  tli^  author  never 
altered  the  passage.  Dr.  Kenrick  threatened  an  at- 
tack several  years  after,  in  his  review  of  Johnson's 
Shakspeare,  but  it  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

Johnson  having  spent,  during  the  progress  of  his 
laborious  work,  the  money  for  which  he  had  con- 
tracted to  execute  it,  was  still  under  the  necessity  of 
exerting  his  talents,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  in 
making  provision  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over 
him.  The  subscriptions  taken  in  for  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  profits  of  his  miscellaneous  es- 
says, were  now  his  principal  resource  for  subsistence; 
and  it  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, dated  Gough  Square,  March  16,  1756,  that 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  ward  of}'  the  distress  of  an 
arrest  on  a  particular  emergency.  "  I  am  obliged 
to  entreat  your  assistance  ;  I  am  now  under  an  arrest 
for  5/.  18s.  Mr.  Strahan,  from  whom  I  should  have 
received  the  necessary  help  in  this  case,  is  not  at 
home,  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr.  Millar.  If 
you  could  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  this  sum,  I  will 
very  gratefully  repay  you  and  add  it  to  all  former  ob- 
ligations." In  the  margin  of  this  letter  there  is  a 
memorandum  in  these  words: — "  March  16,  1756. 
Sent  six  guineas,  witness  \\'illiam  Richardson." 

The  same  year  he  engaged  to  superintend  and  con- 
tribute largely  to  another  monthly  publication,  en- 
titled "  The  Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Re- 
view." For  this  periodical  work  he  wrote  original 
essaj's  and  critical  reviews.  His  essays  evince  exten- 
sive reading  and  sound  judgment ;  some  of  his  re- 
views are  short  accounts  of  the  productions  noticed, 
but  many  of  them  are  examples  of  elaborate  criticism 
in  the  most  masterly  style.  About  this  period  he 
was  offered  by  a  particular  fiiend  a  church  living  of 
considerable  value  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he  would  take 
orders  and  accept  it ;  but  he  chose  to  decline  the  cle- 
rical function. 

In  April  175S  he  began  "  The  Idler,"  which  ap- 
peared statedly  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  "  The 
Universal  Chronicle,"  and  was  continued  till  April 
1760.  "  The  Idler"  evidently  appeared  to  be  the 
production  of  the  same  genius  as  "The  Rambler," 
but  it  has  more  of  real  life  as  well  as  ease  of  language. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  1759,  he  ^\Tote  his  "  Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  that  with  the  profits  he  might 
defray  the  expense  of  her  funeral,  and  pay  some  httle 
debts  which  he  had  contracted.  He  told  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  that  he  composed  it  in  the  evenings  of  ond 
week,  sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  had  never  since  read  it  over.  He  originally 
received  lOOZ.  for  the  copy-right,  and  25/.  more  when 
it  came  to  a  second  edition.  The  applause  with  which 
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this  work  was  received  bore  ample  testimony  to  its 
merit;  indeed  its  reception  was  such  that  it  has  been 
translated  into  various  modern  languages,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  best  libraries  of  Europe. 

In  1 760  Mr.  Murphy,  conceiving  himself  illiberally 
treated  by  Dr.  Franklin,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  his 
"  Dissertation  on  Tragedy,"  published  an  animated 
vindicationofhimself  in  "A  PoeticalEpistle  to  Samuel 
Johnson,  A.  M.,"  in  which  he  complimented  Johnson 
in  a  just  and  elegant  manner.  An  acquaintance  first 
commenced  between  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy  in  the 
following  manner.  Mr.  Murphy,  during  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Gray's  Inn  Journal,"  happened  to  be  in 
the  country  with  Foote,  the  modern  Aristophanes  ; 
and  having  mentioned  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  to  get  ready  for  the  press  one  of  the  num- 
bers, Foote  said  to  him,  "  You  need  not  go  on  that 
account :  here  is  a  French  magazine  in  which  you 
will  find  a  very  pretty  oriental  tale  ;  translate  that  and 
send  it  to  your  printer."  Mr.  Murphy,  haxing  read 
the  tale,  was  highly  pleased  \A'ith  it,  and  followed 
Foote's  advice.  When  he  arrived  in  town  this  tale 
was  pointed  out  to  him  in  "  The  Rambler,"  from 
whence  it  had  been  translated  into  the  French  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Murphy  then  waited  upon  Johnson  to  ex- 
plain this  curious  incident,  and  a  friendship  was 
formed  between  them  that  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  death  of  Johnson. 

In  1762  fortune,  which  had  hitherto  left  our  au- 
thor to  struggle  with  the  inconveniences  of  a  preca- 
rious subsistence,  arising  entirely  from  his  own  la- 
bours, gave  him  that  independence  which  his  literary 
talents  certainly  deserved.  His  majesty  George  III., 
in  the  month  of  July,  granted  him  a  pension  of  300/. 
per  annum.  Johnson  from  this  circumstance  was 
censured  by  some  as  an  apostate,  and  ridiculed  by 
others  for  becoming  a  pensioner.  "  The  North  Bri- 
ton" was  furnished  with  arguments  against  the  mi- 
nister for  rewarding  a  Tory  and  Jacobite ;  and 
Churchill  satirized  his  political  versatility  with  the 
most  poignant  severity  in  the  four  following  lines : 

"  How  to  all  principles  untrue. 
Not  fixed  to  old  friends  nor  to  new. 
He  damns  the  pension  which  he  takes, 
And  loves  the  Stuart  he  forsakes." 

His  acceptance  of  the  royal  bounty  undoubtedly 
subjected  him  to  the  appellation  of  pensioner,  to  which 
he  had  annexed  an  ignominious  definition  in  his  dic- 
tionary. It  is  with  great  propriety  remarked  upon 
this  occasion,  that,  "  having  received  a  favour  from 
two  Scotchmen,  against  whose  country  he  joined  in 
the  rabble  cry  of  indiscriminate  invective,  it  was  thus 
that  even-handed  justice  commended  the  poisoned 
chalice  to  his  own  lips,  and  compelled  him  to  an  awk- 
ward though  not  unpleasant  penance  for  indulging 
in  a  splenetic  prejudice  equally  unworthy  of  his  head 
and  heart." 

In  1763  Mr.  Boswell  was  introduced  to  Dr.  John- 
son, and  continued  to  hvein  great  intimacy  with  him 
from  that  time  till  his  death.  Churchill,  in  his 
"  Ghost,"  availed  himself  of  the  common  opinion  of 
Johnson's  credulity,  and  drew  a  caricature  of  him 
under  the  name  of  Pomposo,  representing  him  as  one 
of  the  believers  of  the  story  of  a  ghost  in  Cock  Lane, 
which  in  1762  had  gained  very  great  credit  in  London. 
Johnson  made  no  reply,  for  it  seems  that  with  other 
wise  folks  he  sat  up  with  the  ghost.  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  the  common  opinion  of  Johnson's  credulity, 
Mr.  Boswell  asserts  that  he  was  a  principal  agent  in 
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detecting  the  imposture,  and  undeceived  the  world  by 
publishing  an  account  of  it  in  "  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  for  January  1762. 

In  February  1764,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  lite- 
rary acquaintance,  and  afford  opportunities  for  con- 
versation, he  founded  a  society  which  afterwards  be- 
came distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  literary  club, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  proposed,  to 
which  Johnson  acceded,  and  the  original  members 
were,  besides  himself,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  Goldsmith.  They  met  at  the 
Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  on  every  Mon- 
day throughout  the  year.  The  succeeding  year,  1765, 
was  remarkable  for  the  commencement  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Thrale,  an  eminent  brewer,  and 
member  of  parliament  for  Southwark.  Mr.  Murphy, 
who  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Thrale,  having  spoken 
very  highly  of  Johnson's  conversation,  he  was  re- 
quested to  make  them  acquainted.  This  being  men- 
tioned to  Johnson,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner at  Mr.  Thrale's,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
reception  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  they  were 
so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  his  invitations  to  their 
house  became  more  and  more  frequent,  till  in  the  course 
of  time  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  family,  and  an  apartment 
was  appropriated  to  him  both  in  their  house  at  South- 
wark, and  at  their  villa  at  Streatham,  his  favourite  re- 
treat. The  latter  place  is  delineated  in  the  subjoined 
cut. 


Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  Johnson 
than  this  connexion.  He  had  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  his  melan- 
choly was  diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened, 
bj'  association  with  an  agreeable  and  well-ordered  fa- 
mily, by  whom  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  even  affection;  and  it  is  recorded,  to  the  honour  of 
his  worthy  friend,  that  the  patron  of  literature  and 
talents  of  which  Johnson  sought  in  vain  for  the  traces 
in  Chesterfield,  he  found  realized  in  Thrale. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was  complimented  by 
the  university  of  Dublin  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.  Soon  after  he  published  his  edition  of  "The 
Plays  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  the  Corrections  and 
Illustrations  of  Various  Commentators,  to  which  are 
added  Notes  by  Samuel  Johnson."  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins thinks  it  a  meagre  work ;  he  complains  of  the 
paucity  of  the  notes  and  Johnson's  unfitness  for  the 
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office  of  a  scholiast.  It  was  treated  with  great  iUibe- 
raUty  by  Dr.  Kenrick  in  the  first  part  of  a  review 
of  it,  which  was  never  completed.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  what  he  did  as  a  commentator  has 
no  small  share  of  merit.  He  has  enriched  his  edition 
with  a  concise  account  of  each  play,  and  of  its  cha- 
racteristic excellence.  In  the  sagacity  of  his  emen- 
datory  criticisms,  and  the  happiness  of  his  interpret- 
ation of  obscure  passages,  he  surpasses  every  other 
editor  of  this  poet.  Mr.  Malone  confesses  that  John- 
son's vigorous  and  comprehensive  understanding 
threw  more  light  on  this  author  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.  His  preface  has  been  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Malone  to  be  the  finest  composition  in  our 
language  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  beauty  and  vigour  of  its  composition,  the 
abundance  and  classical  selection  of  its  allusions,  the 
justness  of  the  general  precepts  of  criticism,  and  its 
accurate  estimates  of  the  excellence  or  defects  of  its 
author,  it  is  equally  admirable. 

In  February  1767  Johnson  was  honoured  by  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  the  king  in  the  library  at  Buck- 
ingham House,which,as  is  pointedly  expressed  by  one 
of  his  biographers,  gratified  his  monarchic  enthu- 
siasm. The  interview  was  sought  by  the  king  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Johnson.  His  majesty  among 
other  things  asked  the  author  of  so  many  valuable 
works  if  he  intended  to  publish  anymore.  Johnson 
modestly  answered  that  he  thought  he  had  written 
enough.  "And  so  should  I  too,"  replied  the  king, 
"  if  you  had  not  written  so  well."  Johnson  was  highly 
pleased  with  his  majesty's  courteousness,  and  after- 
wards observed  to  a  friend,  "  Sir,  his  manners  are 
those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose  Louis 
XIV.  or  Charles  II." 

In  1770  he  published  a  political  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  False  Alarm,"  intended  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  ministry  and  the  majority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  having  virtually  assumed  it  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  parliament  was 
equivalent  to  an  exclusion ;  and  their  having  declared 
Colonel  Luttrell  to  be  duly  elected  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  great 
majority  of  votes.  This  being  considered  as  a  gross 
violation  of  the  right  of  election,  an  alarm  for  the  con- 
stitution extended  itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To 
prove  this  alarm  to  be  false  was  the  purpose  of  John- 
son's pamphlet ;  but  his  arguments  failed  of  effect, 
and  the  house  of  commons  afterwards  erased  the  of- 
fensive resolution  from  the  journals. 

In  1773  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  dic- 
tionary, with  additions  and  corrections,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  gratified  a  desire  which 
he  had  long  entertained  of  visiting  the  Hebrides  or 
western  isles  of  Scotland.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Boswell,  whose  acuteness  he  afterwards  observed 
would  help  his  enquiry,  and  whose  gaiety  of  conver- 
sation and  civility  of  manners  were  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  inconveniences  of  travel  in  countries  less 
hospitable  than  those  they  were  to  pass.  In  the  course 
of  the  years  1773  and  1774  he  published  a  number 
of  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  minis- 
try, to  whom  as  a  pensioner  he  had  become  wholly 
devoted.  These  he  collected  into  a  volume  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Political  Tracts,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Rambler,"  octavo.  In  March  he  was 
gratified  by  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws,  conferred  on 
him  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Lord  North.     In  September  he  visited  France  for  the 
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first  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  Mr.  Baretti. 
and  returned  to  England  in  about  two  months  after 
he  quitted  it.  Foote,  who  happened  to  he  in  Paris  at 
the  same  time,  said  that  the  French  were  perfectly  as- 
tonished at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  at  his  dres?, 
which  was  exactly  the  same  w  ith  what  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  in  London — his  brown  clothes,  black  stock- 
ings, and  ])lain  shirt.  Of  the  occurrences  of  this  tour 
he  kept  a  journal,  in  all  probability  with  a  design  of 
writing  an  account  of  it,  but  for  want  of  leisure  and 
inclination  he  never  carried  it  into  execution. 

This  year  he  published  an  account  of  his  tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Journey  to  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,"  octavo.  The  narrative 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  written  with  an  undue  preju- 
dice against  both  the  country  and  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, which  is  highly  reprehensible,  though  it  abounds 
in  extensive  philosophical  views  of  society,  ingenious 
sentiments,  and  lively  descriptions.  Among  many 
other  disquisitions  he  expresses  his  disbelief  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  presented  to  the 
public  as  a  translation  from  the  Erse.  This  excited 
the  resentment  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  the  author,  and  Johnson  answered  him 
with  the  following  stern  defiance  : — 

"  I  received  your  foolish  and  impudent  letter.  Any 
violence  oflered  me  I  shall  do  my  best  to  repel,  and 
what  I  cannot  do  for  myself  the  law  shall  do  for  me. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred  from  detecting  what 
I  think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian  !  What 
would  you  have  me  retract  ?  I  thought  your  book  an 
imposture,  I  think  it  an  imposture  still.  For  this 
opinion  I  have  given  my  reasons  to  the  pubhc,  which 
I  here  dare  you  to  refute  ;  your  rage  I  defy  ;  your  al)i- 
lities,  since  your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable ;  and 
what  I  hear  of  your  morals  inclines  me  to  pay  regard 
not  to  what  you  shall  say,  but  to  what  you  shall 
prove.    You  may  print  this  if  you  will." 

The  threats  alluded  to  in  this  letter  were  never  at- 
tempted to  be  put  into  execution.  But  Johnson,  as 
a  provision  of  defence,  furnished  himsdlf  with  a  large 
oaken  plant  six  feet  in  height,  of  the  diameter  of  an 
inch  at  the  lower  end,  increasing  to  three  inches  at  the 
top  and  terminating  in  a  head  (once  the  root)  of  the 
size  of  a  large  orange.  This  he  kept  in  his  bedcham- 
ber, so  ftear  his  chair  as  to  be  within  his  reach. 

In  1777  the  fate  of  Dr.  Dodd  excited  Johnson's 
compassion,  and  called  forth  the  strenuous  exertion 
of  his  comprehensive  mind.  He  thought  his  sentence 
just,  yet,  perhaps  fearing  that  religion  might  suffer 
from  the  errors  of  one  of  its  ministers,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  last  ignominious  spectacle  by  writing 
several  petitions  as  well  as  observations  in  the  news- 
papers in  his  favour.  He  likewise  wrote  a  prologue 
to  Kelly's  comedy  of  "A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  which 
was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author's  widow  and  children. 

This  year  he  engaged  to  write  a  concise  account  of 
the  lives  of  the  English  poets ;  as  a  recompence  for 
an  undertaking  as  he  thought  not  very  tedious  or  diffi- 
cult, he  bargained  for  two  hundi'ed  guineas,  and  was 
afterwards  presented  by  the  j)roprietors  with  lOt)/.  In 
the  selection  of  the  poets  he  had  no  responsible  con- 
cern ;  but  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden, 
were  inserted  by  his  recommendation.  This  was  the 
last  of  Johnson's  literary  labours,  and,  though  com- 
pleted when  he  was  in  his  seventy-first  year,  shows 
that  his  faculties  were  in  as  vigorous  a  state  as  ever. 
His  judgment  and  his  taste,  his  quickness  in  the  d'ln^ 
C  2 
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crimination  of  motives,  and  facility  of  moral  reflec-  |  and  kind  attachment  of  his  numerous  friends.     Dr 
tions,  shine  as  strongly  in  these  narratives  as  in  any  i  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,   Dr.  Warren,   and  M 


of  his  more  early  performances  ;  and  his  style,  if  not  j 
so  energetic,  is  at  least  more  smoothed  down  to  the 
taste  of  the  generality  of  readers.     The  "  Lives  of  the  | 
English  Poets  "  formed  a  memorable  era  in  Johnson's 
life.     It  is  a  work  which  has  contributed  to  immor- 
talize his  name,  and  has  secured  that  rational  esteem 


Cruikshank,  generously  attended  him  without  accept- 
ing any  fees ;  but  his  constitution  was  decayed  beyond 
the  restorative  powers  of  the  medical  art.  Previous 
to  his  dissolution  he  burned  indiscriminately  large 
masses  of  paper,  and  amongst  the  rest  two  volumes 
containing  a  full  and  most  particular  account  of  his 


which  party  or  partiality  could  not  procure,  and  which  |  own  life.  He  expired  on  the  13th  of  December,  1785, 
even  the  injudicious  zeal  of  his  friends  has  not  been  :  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
able  to  lessen.  j  Westminster  abbey,  near  the  foot  of  Shakspeare's 

From  the  close  of  this  work  the  malady  that  per-  i  monument  and  close  to  the  coffin  of  his  friend  Gar- 
secuted  him  through  life  came  upon  him  with  re- '  rick.  Agreeable  to  his  own  request  a  large  blue  flag- 
doubled  force.  His  constitution  rapidly  declined,  and  ,  stone  was  placed  over  his  grave,  vnth.  this  inscription: 
the  fabric  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be  tottering.     The 

SAMUEL    JOHNSON,    L  L.  D. 

OBIIT    XIII.    DIE    DECEMBRIS, 

ANNO    DOMINI 

M,DCC,LXXXV. 

^TATIS    SU.E    LXXV. 

A  monument  for  Johnson  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Paul,  in  conjunction  with  one  to  the  benevolent 


contemplation  of  his  ap})roaching  end  dwelt  con- 
stantly upon  his  mind,  and  the  prospect  of  death  he 
declared  was  terrible.  In  17S1  he  lost  his  valuable 
friend  Thrale,  who  appointed  him  executor  with  a 
legacy  of  200/.  "  I  felt,"  he  said,  "  almost  the  last 
flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon 
that  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned 
upon  me  but  with  respect  and  benignity."     Of  his 

departed  friend  he  has  given  a  true  character  in  a    Howard,  was  resolved  upon  with  the  approbation  of 
Latin  epitaph  to  l)e  seen  in  the  church-yard  of  Strea-  |  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  supported  by  a  most  re- 
spectable contribution.    It  was  completed  in  1795. 
Having  no  near  relations,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his 


tham. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  his  visits  to  Streat- 


ham,  where  he  no  longer  looked  upon  himself  as  a  property,  amounting  to  1500/.,  to  his  faithful  servant 
welcome  guest,  became  less  and  less  frequent ;  and  Francis  Barber,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  particularly 
on  the  5th  of  April,  17S3,  he  took  his  final  leave  of   under  his  protection,  and  whom  he  had  long  treated 


protection 
Mrs.  Thrale,  to  whom  for  near  twenty  years  he  had  as  an  humble  friend 
been  under  the  highest  obligations.  A  friendly  corre- 
spondence continued,  however,  between  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  without  interruption  till  the  summer  fol- 
lowing, when  she  retired  to  Bath,  and  informed  him 
that  she  was  going  to  dispose  of  herself  in  marriage 
to  Siguier  Piozzi,  an  Italian  music-master.  Johnson 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  the  match,  but 
without  effect;  for  her  answer  to  his  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject contained  a  vindication  of  her  conduct  and  her 
fame,  an  inhibition  of  Johnson  from  following  her  to 
Bath,  and  a  farewell,    concluding,    "  till  you  have 

changed  your  oj)inion  of ■  let  us  converse  no 

more !"     From  this  time  the  narrative  of  his  life  is 


little  more  than  a  recital  of  the  pressures  of  melan- 
choly and  disease,  andof  numberless  excursions  taken 
to  calm  his  anxiety  and  soothe  his  apprehensions  of   critic,  a  moralist,  a  novelist,  a  pohtical  writer,  and 


He  appointed  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Sir  William  Scott,  his 
executors.  His  death  attracted  the  public  attention 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  was  followed  by  an  un- 
precedented accumulation  of  literary  honours,  in  the 
various  forms  of  sermons,  elegies,  memoirs,  lives, 
essays,  and  anecdotes. 

The  religious,  moral,  political,  and  literary  charac- 
ter of  Johnson  will  be  better  understood  by  the  ac- 
count of  his  life  than  by  any  laboured  and  critical 
comments.  Yet  it  may  not  be  superfluous  here  to 
attempt  to  collect  from  his  several  biographers  into 
oneA'iew  his  most  prominent  excellencies  and  distin- 
guishing peculiarities. 

As  a  literary  character,  Johnson  has  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  philologist,  a  biographer,  a 


the  terrors  of  death,  by  flying  as  it  were  from  himself,  poet.  As  a  philologist  we  need  only  to  refer  to  his 
In  the  beginning  of  17S1  he  was  seized  with  a  spas-  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  as  its  utility  is 
iTiodic    asthma,  which  was  soon  accompanied  with    universally  acknowledged,  and  its  popularity  its  best 


some  degree  of  drojjsy.  From  the  latter  of  these 
complaints,  however,  he  was  greatly  relieved  by  a 
course  of  medicine.  Having  expressed  a  desire'  of 
going  to  Italy  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  his 
friends  not  deeming  his  pension  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  journey,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  minister  bv  Mr.  Boswell  and 


eulogium.  The  etymologies,  however,  though  they 
exhibit  learning  and  judgment,  are  not  in  every  in- 
stance entitled  to  unqualified  praise.  Tlie  definitions 
exhibit  astonishing  proofs  of  acuteness  of  intellect 
and  precision  of  language.  His  introducing  his  own 
opinions  and  even  prejudices  imder  general  defini- 
tions of  words,  as  Tory,  Whig,  Pension,  Excise,  &c.. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  unknown  to  Johnson,  through  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  capricious  and  hu- 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  for  an  augmentation  of  it  morous  indulgence.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  given 
by  200/.  The  application  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  ;  a  fair  and  candid  estimate  of  the  literary  character  of 
lord  chancellor  offered  to  let  him  have  500/.  out  of  his   Johnson,  remarks  that  "  the  dictionary,  though  in 

some  instances  abuse  has  been  loud,  and  in  others 
malice  has  endeavoured  to  undermine  its  fame,  still 
remains  the  Mount  Atlas  of  English  literature." 

As  a  biographer,  his  merit  is  certainly  great.  His 
narrative  is  in  general  vigorous,  connected,  and  per- 
spicuous, and  his  reflections  numerous,  apposite,  and 
moral.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  he  neither  dwells 


own  purse,  under  the  appellation  of  a  loan,  but  with 
the  intention  of  conferring  it  as  a  present.  It  is  also 
recorded  to  the  honour  of  Dr.  Brocklesb)-,  that  he 
offered  to  contribute  100/.  per  annum  during  his  re- 
sidence abroad;  l)Ut  Johnson  declined  the  offer  with 
becoming  gratitude  ;  indeed  he  was  now  approaching 
fast  to  a  state  in  which  money  could  be  of  no  avail. 


During  his  illness  Johnson  exjierienced  the  steady!  with  pleasure  nor  success  upon  those  minuter  anec- 
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dotes  of  life  which  oftener  show  the  genuine  man 
than  actions  of  greater  importance.  Sometimes  also 
his  colouring  receives  a  tinge  from  prejudice,  and  his 
judgment  is  insensibly  warped  by  the  particularity  of 
his  private  opinion. 

As  a  critic,  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the 
greatest  that  our  nation  has  produced.  This  praise 
he  has  merited  by  his  preface  to  Shakspeare,  and  the 
detached  pieces  of  criticism  which  appear  among  his 
works  ;  but  his  critical  powers  shine  with  more  con- 
centrated radiance  in  the  lives  of  the  poets.  Of 
many  passages  in  these  compositions  it  is  not  hyper- 
bolical to  affirm  that  they  are  e.vecuted  with  all  the 
skill  and  penetration  of  Aristotle,  and  animated  and 
embellished  with  all  the  fire  of  Longinus.  The  "  Pa- 
radise Lost"  is  a  poem  which  the  mind  of  Milton  only 
could  have  produced  ;  the  criticism  upon  it  is  such 
as  perhaps  the  pen  of  Johnson  only  could  have  writ- 
ten. His  estimate  of  Dryden  and  Pope  challenges 
Quintilian's  remarks  upon  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  rivals  the  finest  specimens  of  elegant  composition 
and  critical  acuteness  in  the  English  language.  But 
though  Johnson  is  entitled  to  this  high  eulogium, 
yet  in  many  instances  it  is  evident  that  an  affectation 
of  singularity,  or  some  other  principle,  not  immedi- 
ately visible,  frequently  betrays  him  into  a  dogma- 
tical spirit  of  contradiction  to  received  opinion.  Of 
this  there  needs  no  further  proof  than  his  almost  uni- 
form attempt  to  depreciate  the  writers  of  blank  verse, 
and  his  degrading  estimate  of  the  admirable  composi- 
tions of  Prior,  Hammond,  Collins,  Gray,  Shenstone, 
and  Akenside.  In  his  judgment  of  these  poets  he 
may  be  justly  accused  of  being  warped  by  prejudice, 
and  resolutely  blind  to  merit. 

As  a  moralist,  his  periodical  papers  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  other  writers  who  derived  ce- 
lebrity from  similar  publications.  He  has  neither 
the  wit  nor  the  graceful  ease  of  Addison,  nor  has  he 
the  humour  and  classic  suavity  of  Goldsmith.  His 
powers  are  of  a  more  grave,  energetic,  and  dignified 
kind  than  any  of  his  competitors,  and  if  he  entertains 
us  less,  he  instructs  us  more.  He  shows  himself 
master  of  all  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind,  able  to 
detect  vice  when  disguised  in  its  most  specious  form, 
and  equally  possessed  of  a  corrosive  to  eradicate,  or 
a  lenitive  to  assuage,  the  follies  and  sorrows  of  the 
heart.  But  his  genius  was  only  formed  to  chastise 
graver  faults,  which  require  to  be  touched  with  a 
heavier  hand.  His  "Rambler"  furnishes  such  an 
assemblage  of  discourses  on  practical  religion  and 
moral  duty,  of  critical  investigation  and  allegorical 
and  oriental  tales,  that  no  mind  can  be  thought  very 
deficient  that  has  by  constant  study  and  meditation 
assimilated  to  itself  all  that  may  be  found  there. 
Every  page  of  "The  Rambler"  shows  a  mind  teeming 
with  classical  aUusion  and  poetical  imagery ;  illustra- 
tions from  other  writers  are  upon  all  occasions  so 
ready,  and  mingle  so  easily  in  his  periods,  that  the 
whole  appears  of  one  uniform  vivid  texture. 

Mr.  Murphy  observes  that  "  The  Rambler"  may  be 
considered  as  Johnson's  great  work.  It  was  the  ba- 
sis of  that  high  reputation  which  went  on  increasing 
to  the  end  of  his  daj's.  In  this  collection  Johnson 
is  the  great  moral  teacher  of  his  countrymen ;  his 
essays  form  a  body  of  ethics ;  the  observations  on 
life  and  manners  are  acute  and  instructive  ;  and  the 
papers,  professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote  the  cause 
of  literature.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that 
a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the  author's  mind,  and  all 


the  essays,  except  eight  or  ten,  coming  from  the  same 
fountain-head,  no  wonder  that  they  have  the  raciness 
of  the  soil  from  which  they  sprung.  Of  this  uni- 
formity Johnson  was  sensible  ;  he  used  to  say,  that  if 
he  had  joined  a  friend  or  two  who  would  have  been 
able  to  intermix  papers  of  a  sprightly  turn,  the  col- 
lection would  have  been  more  miscellaneous,  and  by 
consequence  more  agreeable  to  the  generality  of 
readers. 

As  a  novelist,  he  displays  in  the  oriental  tales  in 
"The  Rambler,"  an  unbounded  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners  ;  but  his  great  work  in  this  department 
of  literature  is  his  "  Rasselas."  None  of  his  writings 
have  been  so  extensively  ditt'nsed  over  Europe.  The 
language  enchants  us  with  harmony,  the  arguments 
are  acute  and  ingenious,  and  the  reflections  novel  yet 
just.  It  astonishes  by  the  sublimity  of  its  sentiments 
and  the  fertility  of  its  illustrations,  and  delights  by  the 
abundance  and  propriety  of  its  images.  The  fund  of 
thinking  which  it  contains  is  such  that  almost  every 
sentence  of  it  may  furnish  a  subject  of  long  medita- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  faults,  being  barren  of 
interesting  incidents,  and  destitute  of  originality  or 
distinction  of  characters.  There  is  little  difference  in 
the  manner  of  thinking  and  reasoning  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  female,  of  the  prince  and  the  waiting 
woman. 

As  a  political  writer,  his  productions  are  more  dis- 
tinguished by  subtlety  of  disquisition,  poignancy  of 
satire,  and  energy  of  style,  than  by  truth,  equity,  or 
candour.  In  perusing  his  representations  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  political  subjects,  we  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  assent  to  a  proposition  of  his 
own,  that  "  there  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's 
account  either  of  good  or  evil."  Many  positions  are 
laid  down  in  admirable  language,  an(l  in  highly  po- 
lished periods,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution,  and  repugnant  to 
the  common  rights  of  mankind.  In  apology  for  him, 
it  maybe  admitted  that  he  was  attacfied  to  Tory  prin- 
ciples, and  that  most  of  what  he  wrote  on  political 
subjects  was  conformable  to  his  real  sentiments.  Mr. 
Murphy  observes  that  "Johnson's  political  pam- 
phlets, whatever  was  his  motive  for  writing  them, 
whether  gratitude  for  his  pension  or  the  solicitation 
of  men  in  power,  did  not  support  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  undertaken.  They  are  written  in  a  style 
truly  harmonious,  and  with  his  usual  dignity  of  lan- 
guage. When  it  is  said  that  he  advanced  positions 
repugnant  to  the  common  lights  of  mankind,  the  vi- 
rulence of  party  may  be  suspected.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  in  the  clamour  raised  throughout  the  king- 
dom Johnson  overheated  his  mind;  but  he  was  a 
friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  he  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  littleness  of  spirit  that  might  induce 
him  to  advance  what  he  did  not  think  and  firmly 
believe." 

The  style  of  Johnson's  prosaic  writings  has  been 
censured,  applauded,  and  imitatedto  extremes  equally 
dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  English  language.  He 
has  no  doubt  innovated  upon  our  language  by  his 
adoption  of  Latin  derivatives  ;  but  the  danger  from 
his  innovation  would  be  trifling  if  those  alone  would 
copy  him  who  can  think  with  equal  precision  ;  for 
few  passages  can  be  pointed  out  from  his  works  in 
which  his  meaning  could  be  accurately  expressed  by 
such  words  as  are  in  more  familiar  use.  His  com- 
prehension of  mind  was  the  mould  for  his  language. 
Had  his  comprehension  been  narrower,  his  expres- 
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bion  would  have  been  easier.  And  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  while  he  has  added  harmony  and  dignity 
to  our  language,  he  has  neither  violated  it  by  the  in- 
sertion of  foreign  idioms,  nor  the  affectation  of  ano- 
maly in  the  construction  of  his  sentences  ;  upon  the 
whole  it  is  certain  that  his  example  has  given  a 
general  elevation  to  the  language  of  his  country,  for 
some  of  our  best  writers  have  approached  very  near 
to  him. 

As  a  poet,  the  merit  of  Johnson,  though  consider- 
able, yet  falls  short  of  that  which  he  has  displayed  in 
those  j)rovinces  of  literature  in  which  wehave  already 
surveyed  him.  Ratiocination  ])revailed  in  Johnson 
more  than  sensibility.  He  has  no  daring  sublimities 
nor  gentle  graces,  he  never  glows  with  the  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm or  kindles  a  sympathetic  emotion  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  readers.  His  poems  are  the  plain  and 
sensible  effusions  of  a  mind  never  hurried  beyond  it- 
self, to  which  the  use  of  rhyme  adds  no  beauty,  and 
from  which  the  use  of  prose  would  detract  no  force. 
His  versification  is  smooth,  flowing, and  unrestrained, 
but  his  pauses  are  not  sufficiently  varied  to  rescue 
liim  from  the  imputation  of  monotony.  He  seems 
never  at  a  loss  for  rhyme,  or  destitute  of  a  proper  ex- 
jjression  ;  and  the  manner  of  his  verse  appears  ad- 
mirably ada])ted  to  didactic  or  satiric  poetry,  for 
which  his  jjowers  were  equally  and  perhaps  alone 
qualified. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  estimate  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter of  Johnson,  observes  that  his  English  poetry 
is  such  as  leaves  room  to  think,  if  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  Muses,  that  he  would  have  been  the  rival  of 
Pope.  His  first  production  of  this  kind  was  "  Lon- 
don," a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Ju- 
venal. The  vices  of  the  metropolis  are  placed  in  the 
room  of  ancient  manners.  The  author  has  heated  his 
mind  with  the  ardour  of  Juvenal,  and,  having  the 
skill  to  polish  his  numbers,  he  became  a  sharj)  ac- 
cuser of  the  times.  I'he  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes" 
is  an  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  of  the  same  author. 
Though  it  is  translated  by  Dryden,  Johnson's  imita- 
tion approaches  nearest  to  the  original. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  of  Johnson's  poetical 
compositions  the  imitations  of  Juvenal  are  the  best; 
they  are  perhaps  the  noblest  imitations  to  be  found 
in  any  language.  It  has  been  remarked  with  nice 
discrimination,  that  if  Johnson's  imitations  of  Juve- 
nal are  not  so  close  as  those  done  by  Pope  from 
Horace,  they  are  infinitely  more  spirited  and  ener- 
getic. In  Pope  the  most  peculiar  images  of  Roman 
life  are  adajited  M-ith' singular  address  to  our  own 
times.  In  Johnson  tlie  similitude  is  only  in  general 
])assages,  suitable  to  every  age  in  which  refinement 
has  degenerated  into  depravity.  We  have  space  but 
for  a  single  illustration.  It  is  from  his  imitation  of 
the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  and  will  serve  to  exhibit 
his  peculiar  style  of  versification,  which  is  much  less 
known  than  his  prose  compositions. 

■•  Let  observation,  ■viitli  extensive  view, 
Survey  manlviiiJ,  from  China  to  Peru  ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life  ; 
Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  witli  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  fate. 
Where  wav'rinf;  man,  betray'd  by  vent'rous  pride 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  fjuide. 
As  ti  each'rous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  airy  Kood. 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Kulcs  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  tlie  suppliant  voice. 
How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppress'd, 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 
Tate  win"s  with  ev'ry  wish  the  afflictive  dart. 


Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art, 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  pow'rful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death, 
liut  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the  bold, 
Tall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold  ; 
Wide-Wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconfined. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws  ; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys« 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 
Let  history  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  title  shakes  the  madded  land. 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord  : 
Low  skulks  the  hind  beneath  the  reach  of  pow'r, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
Ilntouch'd  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Though  confiscation's  vultures  hover  round." 

From  the  numerous,  as  well  as  copious  biographi- 
cal tributes  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
especially  that  of  Boswell,  few  j)ersons  have  been 
made  so  well  known  to  the  public  as  our  great  lexi- 
cographer. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  mind,  as  in  per- 
son, powerful  and  rugged,  but  he  was  capable  of  acts 
of  benevolence  and  of  substantial  generosity,  which 
do  honour  to  human  nature.  His  strong  prejudices 
have  been  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  admirable  conversational  and  argumentative 
powers  were  sullied  by  dictatorial  arrogance  and  the 
most  offensive  impatience  of  contradiction — qualities 
that  were  unhappily  heightened  by  the  extreme  de- 
ference and  lavish  admiration  with  which  he  was 
treated  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of  his  reputation. 
The  effect  was  more  injurious  to  himself  than  his 
hearers,  as  it  evidently  fostered  the  seeds  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  with  which  he  set  out  in  hfe.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  Dr.  Johnson  stands  very  high,  and  he 
may  be  regarded,  without  hesitation,  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  distinguished  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  works  were  published  col- 
lectively in  eleven  volumes,  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1 787,  and  in  twelve  volumes, 
by  Murphy,  in  1792.  The  last  edition  of  "  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson"  was  edited  by  Mr.  Croker,  and  the 
value  of  the  work  may  be  best  shown  by  the  feelings 
of  the  editor  as  exhibited  in  the  preface: — "With 
respect  to  the  spirit  towards  Dr.  Johnson  himself  by 
which  the  editor  is  actuated,  he  begs  leave  to  say, 
that  he  feels,  and  has  always  felt  a  great,  but  he 
hopes  not  a  blind  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson.  For 
his  writings  he  feels  that  admiration  undivided  and 
uninterrupted."  In  his  personal  conduct  and  conver- 
sation there  may  be  occasionally  something  to  re- 
gret and  (though  rarely)  something  to  disapprove,  but 
less,  perhaps,  than  there  would  be  in  those  of  any 
other  man,  whose  words,  actions,  and  even  though t.s, 
should  be  exposed  to  public  observation  so  nakedly 
as,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances.  Dr. 
Johnson's  have  been.  Having  no  domestic  ties  or 
duties,  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was,  as  Mrs.  Pi- 
ozzi  observes,  nothing  but  conversation,  and  that 
conversation  was  watched  and  recorded  from  night 
to  night,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  with  zealous  atten- 
tion and  unceasing  diligence.  No  man,  the  most 
staid  or  the  most  guarded,  is  always  the  same  in 
health,  in  spirits,  and  opinions.  Human  life  is  a 
series  of  inconsistencies  ;  and  when  Johnson's  early 
misforttmes,  his  protracted  poverty,  his  strong  pas- 
sions, his  violent  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  his  men- 
tal infirmities,  are  considered,  it  is  only  wonderful 
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that  a  portrait  so  laboriously  minute,  and  so  pain-  I 
fully  faithful,  does  not  exhibit  more  of  blemish,  in- 1 
congruity,  and  error." 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL,  an  English  divine,  re- 
markable for  his  learning  and  steadiness  in  suffering 
for  the  principles  of  the  revolution  in  lt3SS.    He  was 
born  in  164C);  and  entering  into  orders  obtained  in 
1070  the   rectory  of  Corringham  in  the  county  of! 
Essex,  which  was  the   only  church-preferment  he  ^ 
ever  had.     The  air  of  this  place  not  agreeing  with  : 
him.  he  placed  a  curate  on  the  spot,  while  he  settled 
at  London.     The  times  were  turbulent;  the  duke  of| 
York  declaring  himself  a  catholic,  his  succession  to  ; 
the  crown  began  to  be  warmly  opposed;    and  Mr.  ; 
Johnson,  who  was  naturally  not  of  a  submissive  tem-  | 
per,  being  made  chaplain  to  Lord  William  Russel,  ^ 
engaged  the  ecclesiastical  champion  for  passive  obe-  j 
dience.  Dr.  Hicks,  in  a  treatise  entitled  "Julian  the  1 
Apostate.''     He  was  answered  by  Dr.  Hicks  in  a  M'ork  1 
intitled  "Jovian."     To  which  he  published  a  reply,  , 
under  the  title  of  "Julian's  Arts  to  undermine  and 
extirpate  Christianity."     For  this  work  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
copy,  the  court  prosecuted  him  for  writing  the  first 
tract,  condemned  him  to  a  fine  of  500  marks,  and  to  j 
lie   in  prison  until  it  was   paid.     By  uniting  with  j 
Mr.  Hambdep,  who  was  his  fellow-prisoner,  he  got 
into  farther  troubles  ;    for  on   the   encampment   of] 
the  army  on  Hounslow  heath  in  16S6,   he  printed! 
and  dispersed  "  An   Humble   and   Hearty    Address  { 
to  all  the  Protestants  in  the  Present  Army ;"  for  1 
this  he    was   sentenced    to    a    second    fine    of    500 
marks,  to  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  to  stand  | 
twice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  l)e  whijiped  from  New- 
gate to  Tyburn.    It  happened,  luckily,  that  in  the  de- 
gradation they  omitted  to  strip  him  of  his   cassock; 
which  circumstance,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  rendered  j 
his  degradation  imperfect,  and  afterwards  preserved 
his  living  to  him.     Intercession  was  made  to  get  the 
whipping  omitted;  but  James   replied,  "that  since 
Mr.  Johnson  had  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  it  was  fit 
he  should  suffer;"  and  he  bore  it  with  firmness  and 
even  with  alacrity.    On  the  revolution  the  parliament 
resolved  the  proceedings  against  him  to  be  null  and 
illegal,  and  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  of- 
fered him  the  rich  deanery  of  Durham ;  but  this  he 
refused,  as  inadequate  to  his  services  and  sufferings, 
which  he  thought  merited  a  bishopric.  The  truth  was, 
he  was  passionate,  self-opiniated,  and  turbulent;  and 
though  through  Dr.  Tillotson's  means  he  obtained  a 
pension  of  300/.  a-year  with  other  gratifications,  he 
remained  discontented,  pouring  forth  all  his  uneasi- 
ness against  a  standing  army  and  the  great  favours 
shown  to  the  Dutch.   He  died  in  1703,  and  his  works 
were  afterwards  collected  in  one  volume  folio. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL.— This  learned  American 
was  born  at  Guildford,  Connecticut.  He  entered  the 
college  at  Saybrook  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  graduated  in  171-1.  In  1716  a  college  was 
established  by  the  general  comt  of  the  colony  at 
New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  tutor. 
In  1720  he  became  a  preacher  at  West  Haven.  A 
short  time  afterwards  he  became  an  episcopalian, 
and  in  1722  came  to  England  to  obtain  ordination. 
Here  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  In  1723  he  returned  and  set- 
tled at  Stratford,  where  he  preached  to  about  thirty 
episcopal  families  in  the  place,  and  about  forty  in 
the  neighbouring  towns.   He  was  treated,  by  the  peo- 
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pie  at  large,  as  a  schismatic  and  apostate  and  con- 
tinually thwarted,  the  object  being  to  drive  him  from 
the  country.  This  treatment  he  endured  with  pa- 
tience and  firmness.  In  1743  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford made  him  a  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1754  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  college  just  established  at 
New  York,  and  filled  the  office  with  much  credit 
until  1763,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Strat- 
ford, where  he  resumed  his  pastoral  functions,  and 
continued  them  till  his  death,  January  1772,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  quickness  of  perception,  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, and  benevolence.  While  Bishop  Berkeley  was 
residing  in  Rhode  Island,  which  he  did  two  years 
and  a  half  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  172P,  Dr. 
Johnson  became  acquainted  with  him  and  embraced 
his  theory  of  idealism.  Dr.  Johnson's  publications 
were  chiefiv  controversial. 

JOHNSON,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  classical  scho- 
lar, who  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came in  succession  usher  at  several  large  schools. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  "Sophocles."  and 
as  the  author  of  a  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Chandler  in  Vindi- 
cation of  a  Passage  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  Second 
Pastoral  Letter." 

JOHNSON,  THOMAS,  an  English  botanist,  who 
was  born  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  and  became  first 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  small  work 
entitled  "Iter  in  AgrumCantianum." which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  edition  of  "  Gerard's  Herbal."  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  "  Mercurius  Botanicus." 
His  death  took  place  in  1644. 

JOHNSTON,  ARTHUR.— This  learned  classical 
scholar  was  born  near  Aberdeen  in  15S7,and  educated 
in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  early  studied  me- 
dicine, and  to  improve  himself  in  his  favourite  science 
we  find  that  he  visited  the  principal  foreign  universi- 
ties, of  several  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  at 
last  settled  in  France,  where  he  met  with  great  ap- 
plause as  a  Latin  poet.  He  lived  there  twenty  years, 
and  by  two  wives  had  thirteen  children.  At  last,  af- 
ter twenty-four  years'  absence,  he  returned  into  Scot- 
land, as  some  say  in  1632,  but  probably  much  sooner, 
as  there  is  an  edition  of  his  "  Epigrammata  "  printed 
at  Aberdeen  in  1632,  in  which  he  is  styled  the  king's 
physician. 

It  appears  by  the  council  books  at  Edinburgh  that 
Dr.  Johnston  had  a  suit  at  law  before  that  court  in 
1633.  In  the  year  following,  Charles  I.  went  into 
Scotland,  and  made  bishop  Laud,  then  with  him,  a 
member  of  the  council ;  and  by  this  accident  it  is 
probable  the  acquaintance  began  between  the  doctor 
and  that  prelate,  which  produced  his  "  Psalmoruin 
Davidis  Paraphrasis  Poetica."  We  find  that  in  the 
same  year  the  doctor  printed  a  specimen  of  his  psalms 
at  London,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  lordship,  which 
is  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  bishop  prevailed 
upon  Johnston  to  remove  to  London  from  Scotland, 
and  then  set  him  upon  this  work;  neither  can  it  be 
doubted  but  after  he  had  seen  this  sample  he  also 
engaged  him  to  perfect  the  whole,  which  took  him 
up  four  years  ;  for  the  first  edition  of  all  the  psalms 
was  published  at  Aberdeen  in  1637,  and  at  London 
in  the  same  year.  In  1641  Dr.  Johnston  being  at 
Oxford  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  daughters,  who  was 
married  to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  tliat 
place,  was  seized  with  a  \'iolent  diarrhoea,  of  which 
he  died  in  a  few  days. 
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In  1632,  as  already  remarked,  was  published  at 
Aberdeen  "  Epigrammata  Arturi  Johnston! ;"  and  in 
1633  he  translated  Solomon's  Song  into  Latin  elegiac 
verse,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  majesty;  in^  163/  he 
edited  the  "  DeliciEe  Poetarum  Scoticorum,"  to  which 
he  was  himself  a  large  contributor,  and  which,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  would  have  done  honour  to  any  country. 
His  psalms  were  reprinted  at  Middleburg  in  1642, . 
at  London  in  1657,  at  Amsterdam  in  1706,  at  Edin- 
burgh by  William  Lauder  in  1739,  and  at  last  on 
the  plan  of  the  Delphin  classics  at  London  in  1741, 
at  the  expense  of  auditor  Benson,  who  dedicated 
them  to  the  king,  and  prefixed  to  this  edition  me- 
moirs of  Dr.  Johnston,  with  the  testimonies  of  various 
learned  persons.     A  laboured  but  partial  and  inju- 
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JOHNSTONE,  JAMES,  a  clever  i^hysician  and 
physiological  writer,  who  was  born  at  Annan  in  Scot- 
land in  1730.  In  1750  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  publishing  a  thesis  "  De  Aeris  Factitii 
Imperio  in  CorporeHumano/'which  gained  him  much 
credit  and  some  valuable  friends.  The  following  year 
he  went  to  reside  at  Kidderminster  in  Worcestershire, 
which  at  that  time  and  some  years  afterwards  was 
subject  to  a  putrid  fever  of  such  peculiar  malignity 
as  to  be  called  the  Kidderminster  fever.  His  name 
first  became  known  by  the  successful  treatment  he 
adopted  for  the  cure  of  this  dreadful  disorder.  In- 
stead of  bleeding  and  purging,  means  then  in  com- 
mon use,  he  then  recommended  bark,  wine,  mineral 
acids,  free  ventilation  of  air,  and  the  affusion  of  water 


dicious  comparison  between  the  two  translations  of  |  and  vinegar ;  and  so  prominent  was  his  success  that 


Buchanan  and  Johnston  was  printed  the  same  year 
by  Benson  in  English,  entitled  "  A  Prefatory  Dis- 
course to  Dr.  Johnston's  Psalms,"  &c.,  and  "  A  Con- 
clusion to  it."  This  was  ably  answered  by  the  learned 
Ruddiman  in  "  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  George  Bu- 
chanan's Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,"  1745. 
Johnston's  translations  of  the  Te  Deum,  Creed, 
Decalogue,  &c.,  were  subjoined  to  the  psalms.  His 
other  poetical  works  are  his  "  Parerga,"  and  his 
"  Musse  Aulicce,"  or  commendatory  verses  upon  per- 
sons of  rank  in  church  and  state  at  that  time.  John- 
ston is  evidently  entitled  to  very  high  praise  as  a 
Latin  poet.  Benson's  comparison  between  Buchanan 
and  Johnston  was  absurd  enough,  but  it  is  not  fair 
that  Johnston  should  suffer  by  his  editor's  want  of 
taste.  Lord  Woodhouselee  does  not  think  John- 
ston's attempt  to  emulate  Buchanan  as  a  translator 
of  the  psalms  greatly  beyond  his  powers ;  for  al- 
though, taken  as  a  whole,  his  version  is  certainly  infe- 


he  was  immediately  introduced  into  considerable  prac- 
tice. Of  this  fever,  as  it  appeared  in  1756,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in  1758,  which  proves  him  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  the  power  of  mineral  acid  vapours 
to  correct  or  destroy  putrid  febrile  contagion  :  he  or- 
ders for  this  purpose  vitriolic  acid  to  be  poured  upon 
common  salt  in  a  convenient  vessel  over  a  proper 
heat. 

The  first  sketches  of  Dr.  Johnstone's  physiological 
inquiry  into  the  uses  of  the  ganglions  of  the  nerves 
were  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions." 
They  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  printed  sepa- 
rately. In  this  inquiry  he  considers  ganglions  aa 
"  little  brains,  subordinate  springs  and  reservoirs  of 
nervous  power,  the  immediate  sources  of  the  ner\'es 
sent  to  organs  moved  involuntarily,  and  the  check  or 
cause  which  hinders  our  volitions  from  extending  to 
them.  In  a  word,  ganglions  limit  the  exercise  of 
the  soul's  authority  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  put 


rior,  yet  there  are  a  few  of  his  psalms  which  on  com-  i  it  out  of  our  power,  by  a  single  volition,  to  stop  the 


parison  will  be  found  to  excel  the  corresponding  pa^ 
raphrase  of  his  rival. 

JOHNSTON,  JOHN,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
was  born  at  Sambter  in  Great  Poland  in  l603,  and 
received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  in  his  own 
country;  but  in  1622  he  came  to  England,  and  from 
thence  he  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  studied  with 
great  diligence  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  till 
1625.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Leyden  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  undertook  the  education  of  the  two  sons 
of  the  count  de  Kurtzbach  and  accompanied  them  to 
Holland.  While  he  resided  with  his  pupils  at  Ley- 
den he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  physic  ;  and  when 
he  came  a  third  time  to  England  the  same  honour 
was  conferred  on  liim  by  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
He  died  in  June  1675,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  is  known  in  t'ne  literary  world  by  a 
numl)er  of  works  in  the  ditferent  departments  of  na- 
tural history,  particularly  "  Thaumatogi'aphia  Natu- 
ralis  in  Classes  Decem  Divisa,"  "  Historia  Naturalis 
de  Piscibus  et  Cetis,"  "  Historia  Naturalis  de  Qua- 
drupedibus,"  "  Historia  Naturalis  de  Insectibus," 
"  Historia  Naturalis  de  Avibus,"  "  Syntagma  Den- 
drologicum,"  and  "  Dendrographia."  He  published 
also  some  historical  works  of  considerable  value. 

JOHNSTONE,  BRYCE.alearned  Scottish  divine, 
who  was  born  at  Annan  in  Dumfriesshire  in  1747- 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  theological  work 
entitled  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St- 
John  the  Di\'ine,"  and  also  of  "  A  General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Dumfries,  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  Means  of  its  Improvement."  He 
died  in  1S05. 


motions  of  the  heart,  and  in  one  capricious  moment 
irrecoverably  to  end  our  lives."  But  his  physiolo- 
gical researches  did  not  stop  here.  In  a  treatise  on 
the  Walton  water,  which  in  quality  strongly  resem- 
bles the  Cheltenham,  he  has  pointed  out  the  pro- 
bable functions  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  supposing 
them  to  be  organs  destined  to  purify,  digest,  and 
animalize  the  matters  selected  and  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals  and  other  lymphatics;  thus  fitting  them  for 
their  union  with  the  blood  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
body. 

At  Kidderminster  Dr.  Johnstone  continued  to  act 
in  a  wide  sphere  of  country  jivactice  till  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  a  physician  fast  rising  into  eminence, 
who  fell  a  martyr  to  humanity  in  attending  the  pri- 
soners at  Worcester  infected  with  jail-fever ;  and  the 
coincidence  of  the  death  of  his  dearest  friend,  the 
Rev.  Job  Orton,  induced  him  to  remove  to  Worces- 
ter, where  he  continued  to  practise  till  a  few  days 
previous  to  his  death.  He  had  been  subject  to  pul- 
monary complaints  in  his  youth,  which  had  been 
averted  by  temperance  and  caution.  In  his  later 
years  they  recurred,  and  during  the  spring  of  1801 
he  had  bled  himself  rather  too  profusely.  In  his  last 
attack,  which  was  aggravated  by  excessive  fatigue 
and  exertion,  his  weakness  was  such  as  to  forbid  the 
repetition  of  more  than  one  bleeding,  and  his  strength 
gradually  decayed  leaving  his  intellect  clear  and  un- 
impaired, and  he  expired  on  the  28th  of  April,  1802, 
after  a  short  and  in  no  wise  painful  struggle,  ha^nng 
sat  up  and  conversed  with  his  family,  till  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  awful  change,  cheerful,  patient,  and 
resigned. 
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JOHNSTONE,  JOHN,  a  talented  comic  actor, 
who  was  born  at  Kilkenny  in  1749-  He  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Dublin  in  the  opera 
of  "  Lionel  and  Clarissa."  He  afterwards  removed 
to  London  and  played  for  several  seasons  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Irish  characters,  in  the  rej)resentation  of  which 
he  succeeded  beyond  most  if  not  all  his  contem- 
poraries. He  closed  a  theatrical  career  of  half  a  cen- 
tury by  the  performance  of  the  part  of  Dennis  Brul- 
gruddery  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1820,  and  his 
death  took  place  on  the  27th  of  December,  1828. 

JOMELLI,  NICOLO,  a  celebrated  composer  and 
musician,  who  was  born  in  1714  at  Aversa  in  the  Nea- 
politan dominions.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
produced  his  first  opera  entitled  "  L'Errore  Amoroso," 
which  was  performed  with  very  great  applause  at  the 
Florentine  theatre  in  Naples.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Bologna,  where  he  remained  till  1746,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  and  composed  "  Didone,"  which  had 
great  success.  The  Italians  declared  that  they  had 
never  heard  more  beautiful  airs,  accompaniments 
better  adapted  to  the  words,  richer  or  purer  harmony, 
or  a  more  correct  and  elegant  style,  which  was  ma- 
jestic without  inflation,  grand  without  inequality, 
and  always  full  of  sentiment  and  melody.  These 
praises,  which  were  repeated  by  all  the  journalists  of 
the  day,  reached  Naples,  and  the  countrymen  of  Jo- 
melli  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  return  and 
allow  them  in  their  turn  the]  pleasure  of  applauding 
his  works.  He  instantly  acceded  to  their  request, 
and  composed  his  opera  of  "  Eumene,"  which  had 
great  success. 

Venice  had  not  yet  seen  the  new  composer  whose 
fame  was  spread  throughout  Italy,  and  Jomelli  felt 
that  the  suffrage  of  the  Venetians  was  necessary  to 
iill  the  measure  of  his  reputation.  He  therefore  in 
compliance  with  their  wishes  proceeded  to  Venice, 
where  his  opera  of  "  Merope"  caused  such  delight 
that  the  government  appointed  him  master  of  the 
conservatory  for  girls.  Here  he  composed  a  "  Lau- 
date"  for  two  choirs  of  eight  voices,  which  excited  the 
greatest  admiration.  In  1748  Jomelli  returned  to 
Naples  and  gave  "  Ezio."  Recalled  to  Rome  in  the 
following  year,  he  composed  "  Artaserse,",some  "  In- 
termezzi," and  the  oratorio  of  "  La  Passione,"  at  the 
request  of  his  patron.  Cardinal  York.  Jomelli  had 
by  this  time  obtained  in  Italy  all  the  laurels  she  could 
bestow;  in  1749  therefore  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  to 
display  his  genius  in  a  court  where  Metastasio  was 
the  poet.  Jomelli  imagined  that  if  he  had  pleased  at 
Naples,  whose  school  abounds  with  great  masters,  at 
Rome  where  taste  is  so  refined,  and  at  Venice  where 
had  existed  the  greatest  abilities  which  can  honour 
harmony,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  same 
advantage  at  Vienna,  and  above  all  in  meriting  the 
friendship  of  Metastasio  and  becoming  his  composer. 
He  was  not  deceived.  On  his  arriving  in  that  capi- 
tal he  produced  "  Achille  in  Sciro,"  which  was  equally 
well  received  by  the  court  and  the  city.  From  this 
moment  the  most  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  was 
concluded  between  the  greatest  lyric  poet  and  the 
greatest  musician  of  Italy.  Metastasio  felt  at  once 
that  Jomelli  was  the  composer  best  adapted  to  set 
his  verses.  After  remaining  nearly  two  years  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  which  was  rendered  particularly  bril- 
liant by  the  presence  of  Maria  Theresa,  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  sovereign  and  for  her  love  of  the  arts, 
and  who  presented  Jomelli  with  a  diamond  ring,  he 


returned  to  Rome,  where,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  place 
of  chapel-master  of  the  church  of  St.  reter,  he  was 
elected  to  that  office,  and  from  the  year  1750  until 
1753  composed  much  sacred  music  for  his  choir. 

ITie  reputation  of  this  composer  extended  on  every 
side ;  his  abilities  had  never  appeared  so  brilliant  as 
on  his  third  stay  at  Rome.  He  was  now  again  en- 
gaged in  Germany,  and  that  country  and  Italy  ap- 
pear to  have  emulously  disputed  his  compositions. 
The  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  one  of  the  greatest  mu- 
sical connoisseurs  of  his  day,  being  anxious  to  pos- 
sess as  chapel-master  him  who  had  during  two  years 
enchanted  Austria,  made  very  liberal  offers  to  Jomelli, 
who  accepted  them,  and  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
he  resided  at  that  court  he  composed  his  finest  operas. 
We  have  yet  to  speak  of  his  sacred  music.  He 
was  naturally  excited  to  attempt  this  style  at  Rome, 
where  it  is  especially  cultivated  and  rewarded,  and 
where  his  public  situation  called  for  sacred  composi- 
tion. On  his  third  residence  in  that  city  he  com- 
posed about  thirty  works,  and  amongst  others  a 
"  Hymn  for  the  Feast  of  the  Apostles,"  which  is  still 
sung  every  year  on  the  festivals  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. 

In  1768  Jomelli  returned  to  his  beloved  native 
country  after  a  long  absence,  not  foreseeing  a  dis- 
grace which  was  destined  to  embitter  the  rest  of  his 
hitherto  happy  life,  and  which  he  had  never  before 
undergone.  On  his  arrival  at  Naples  he  composed 
"  Armida"  for  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos,  which  was 
enthusiastically  applauded.  In  1770  he  wrote  "  De- 
mofoonte ;"  this  unfortunately  gave  less  pleasure, 
and  hoping  to  be  more  successful  he  gave  in  1773 
"  Ifigenia,"  which  was  ill  sung  and  failed.  Jomelli 
was  so  affected  by  this  misfortune  that  he  had  a  pa- 
ralytic stroke.  Immediately  on  his  recovery  he  com- 
posed a  beautiful  cantata  on  the  birth-day  of  a  prince 
of  Naples.  This  was  soon  followed  by  his  last  and 
greatest  work,  the  sublime  "Miserere"  for  two  voices; 
for  which  his  friend,  the  poet  Mattel,  wrote  Italian 
words,  and  which  is  sung  wherever  good  music  is 
known  and  cultivated. 

Jomelli  died  at  Naples  in  the  year  1774.  His  ob- 
sequies were  publicly  celebrated  by  all  the  musicians 
of  that  city.  A  mass  for  two  choirs  was  performed, 
expressly  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Sabbatini. 

JONAS,  ARNGRIM,  a  learned  islandic  writer, 
historian,  and  antiquary.  His  works  relate  princi- 
pally to  Iceland,  among  them  we  may  particularly 
mention  his  "  Brevis  Ccmmentarius  de  Islandia, 
quo  scriptorum  variorum  errores  deteguntur  ac  quo- 
rundam  convitiis  in  Islandos  occurruntur."  He  died 
in  1G40,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

JONAS,  CARL,  a  celebrated  composer  and  pianist, 
who  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1770,  and  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  patronised  in  his  youth  by  the  princess  Ame- 
lia of  Prussia,  who  procured  him  instructions  on  the 
piano  and  in  composition  from  the  celebrated  Fasch. 
After  the  death  of  his  patroness,  the  king  of  Prussia 
interested  himself  for  young  Jonas  and  sent  him  to 
the  university  of  Halle,  from  which  town  in  1793  he 
published  his  work  entitled  "  Ariette  pour  le  Piano 
Forte  avec  quinze  Variationes,"  which  composition 
was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  German  critics. 

JONAS,  GRIFFITH,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  who 
was  born  in  1721.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  works,  in  addition  to  which  he  edited 
the  "  London  Chronicle,"  and  was  coadjutor  %vith 
Dr.  Johnson  in  the  "  Literary  Magazine,"  and  with 
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SmoUet  and  Goldsmith  in  the  "  British  Magazine." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
small  books  for  children.     He  died  in  1786. 

JONES,  EDWARD,  a  Welsh  poet,  who  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  bein^  bard  to  George  the  Fourth  while 
prmce  of  Wales.  He  was  principally  distinguished 
for  his  performance  on  the  harp,  which  was  excellent, 
and  as  being  the  author  of  "  Musical  and  Poetical 
Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards,"  besides  other  works  of 
considerable  merit.     He  died  in  1821. 

JONES,  HENRY,  a  dramatic  wTiter  of  some 
eminence,  who  was  a  native  of  Drogheda  in  Ireland. 
He  was  warmly  patronised  by  many  of  his  country- 
men, but  his  want  of  economy  and  good  ])rinciple 
finally  involved  him  in  ruin,  and  he  died  in  great 
distress  in  April  1770.  His  principal  work  was  his 
tragedy  of  the  "  Earl  of  Essex." 

JONES,  INIGO.— This  celebrated  architect  was 
born  in  the  year  1572,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  of  which  city  his  father  was  a  citizen. 
At  an  early  age  he  jmt  his  son  apprentice  to  a  joiner, 
a  business  that  requires  some  skill  in  drawing,  and 
in  that  respect  suited  well  with  his  inclination,  which 
naturally  led  him  to  the  art  of  designing.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  early  by  his  skill  in  landscape 
painting,  which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  whose  expense  he 
travelled  over  Italy  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 

The  improvements  he  made  abroad  gave  such  an 
eclat  to  his  reputation,  that  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmar]^,  sent  for  him  from  Venice,  which  was  the 
chief  place  of  his  residence,  and  made  him  his  archi- 
tect-general. He  had  been  some  time  possessed  of 
this  post  when  that  prince,  whose  sister  Anne  had 
married  King  James  I.,  made  a  ^isit  to  England. 
This  was  in  1606,  and  Inigo  Jones  being  desirous  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  took  that  opportunity 
of  coming  home  in  the  train  of  his  Danish  majesty. 
The  magnificence  of  King  James's  reign,  in  dress, 
buildings,  &c.,is  frequently  spoken  of  by  English  his- 
torians. This  last  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  talents ;  the  queen  appointed  him 
architect,  and  not  long  after  he  was  taken  in  the  same 
character  into  the  service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  shortly 
after  the  king  gave  him  the  reversion  of  the  place  of 
surveyor-general  of  his  majesty's  works. 

In  the  interim,  his  master  Prince  Henry  dying  in 
1612,  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Ital)',  and  continued 
some  years  there  improving  himself  in  his  favourite 
art.  On  his  return  he  found  that  the  oflSce  of  his 
majesty's  works  having  in  the  time  of  his  predeces- 
sor contracted  a  debt  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
the  privy-council  sent  for  Inigo  Jones  to  give  his 
opinion  what  course  might  be  taken  to  ease  his 
majesty  of  it,  the  exchequer  being  empty.  Mr.  Jones 
considering  well  the  exigency,  not  only  voluntarily 
offered  to  serve  without  receiving  one  ])enny  of  the 
profits  of  his  office  until  the  debt  was  fully  discharged, 
but  also  persuaded  his  fellow-officers,  the  comptroller 
and  paymaster,  to  do  the  same,  by  which  means  the 
whole  arrears  were  absolutely  cleared. 

In  1620  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London.  Upon 
the  death  of  King  James  he  was  continued  in  his 
post  by  King  Charles  I.  He  had  furnished  the  de- 
signs for  the  palace  of  Whitehall  in  his  former  master's 
time,  and  that  part  of  it,  the  banqueting-house,  was 
now  carried  into  execution.  It  was  designed  for 
the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  ceiling 
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was  painted  some  years  after  by  Rubens;  and  in  June 
1633  an  order  was  issued  requiring  him  to  re- 
pair St.  Paul's,  and  the  work  was  begun  soon  after 
at  the  east  end,  the  first  stone  being  laid  by  Dr.  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  London,  and  the  south  by  Inigo  Jones. 

While  he  was  raising  these  noble  monuments  of 
his  fame  as  an  architect,  he  gave  no  less  proofs  of 
his  genius  in  the  machinery  employed  in  masques 
and  interludes,  which  entertainments  were  much 
practised  in  his  time.  Several  of  these  representa- 
tions are  still  extant  in  the  works  of  Chapman,  Da- 
venante,  Daniel,  and  particularly  Ben  Jonson.  The 
subject  was  chosen  by  the  poet,  and  the  speeches 
and  songs  were  also  of  his  own  composing  ;  but  the 
invention  of  the  scenes,  ornaments,  and  dresses  of 
the  figures,  was  the  contrivance  of  Inigo  Jones  ;  he 
acted  in  concert  with  Ben  Jonson  for  a  while,  but  about 
the  year  1614  a  quarrel  took  place  between  them, 
which  provoked  Jonson  to  ridicule  his  associate 
under  the  character  of  LanthernLeatherhead  a  hobby- 
horse-seller, in  his  comedy  of  "  Bartholomew-fair." 
And  the  rupture  seems  not  to  have  ended  but  with 
Jonson's  death;  a  few  years  before  which  in  1635, 
he  wrote  a  most  virulent  satire,  which  he  called  "  An 
Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones,"  and  afterwards, 
"  An  Epigram  to  a  Friend,"  and  also  a  third,  inscribed 
to  "  Inigo,  Marquis  Would-be." 

His  rough  treatment  of  Jones  was  not  approved 
of  at  court,  which  we  learn  from  thefoUowing  passage 
in  a  letter  from  James  Howell  to  Jonson  : — "  I  heard 
you  censured  lately  at  court  (says  he),  that  you  have 
lighted  too  foul  upon  Sir  Inigo,  and  that  you  write 
with  a  porcupine's  quill  dipped  in  too  much  gall. 
Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free  with  you  ;  it  is  because 
I  am  yours  in  no  common  way  of  friendship."  But 
Jonson  not  attending  properly  to  his  friend's  hint, 
Howell  wTote  him  the  following  letter  upon  the  same 
subject : — 

"  Father  Ben, 

"  The  fangs  of  a  bear  and  the  tusks  of  a  mid  boar 
do  not  bite  worse  and  make  a  deeper  gash  than  a 
goose-quiU  sometimes ;  no,  not  the  badger  himself, 
who  is  said  to  be  so  tenacious  of  his  bite  that  he 
will  not  give  over  his  hold  till  he  feels  his  teeth 
meet  and  his  bones  crack.  Your  quill  hath  proved 
so  to  Mr.  Inigo  Jones  ;  but  the  pen  wherewith  you 
have  so  gashed  him,  it  seems,  was  made  rather  of  a 
porcupine  than  a  goose-quill,  it  is  so  keen  and  firm. 

"  Anser,  apes,  vitiiliis,  pojmlos  et  regno  gubernant. 
"  The  goose,  the  bee,  and  the  calf,  (meaning  wax, 
parchment,  and  pen),  rule  the  world  ;"  but  of  the 
three,  the  pen  is  most  predominant.  I  know  you 
have  a  commanding  one,  but  you  must  not  let  it 
tyrannize  in  the  manner  you  have  done  lately.  Some 
give  out  there  was  hair  in  it,  or  that  your  ink  was 
too  thick  with  gall,  else  it  would  not  have  so  bespat- 
tered and  shaken  the  reputation  of  a  royal  architect; 
for  reputation,  you  know,  is  like  a  fair  structure, 
long  a-rearing,  but  quickly  ruined.  If  your  spirit 
will  not  let  you  retract,  yet  you  should  do  well  to 
repress  any  more  copies  of  the  satire  :  for  to  deal 
plainly  with  you,  you  have  lost  some  ground  at  court 
by  it ;  and,  as  I  hear  from  a  good  hand,  the  king, 
who  hath  so  great  a  judgment  in  poetry  (as  in  all 
other  things  else),  is  not  pleased  therewith.  Dis- 
pense with  this  freedom  of 

"  Your  respectful  son  and  servitor, 
"J.  H." 

Westminster,  3  July,  1633. 
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Jonson  at  length  paid  so  much  attention  to  his 
friend  Howell's  advice,  that  he  entirely  suppressed 
the  satire  against  Inigo  above  referred  to.  However 
it  has  been  since  printed  from  the  manuscript  of  the 
late  Mr.  Vertue  the  engraver,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works  published  in  1756. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Jones  received  great  en- 
couragement from  the  court,  so  that  he  acquired  a 
handsome  fortune.  But  it  was  much  impaired  by 
the  losses  which  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  his 
loyalty  ;  for  as  he  had  a  share  in  his  royal  master's 
prosperity,  so  had  he  also  in  his  misfortunes.  Upon 
the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in  November  1640 
he  was  called  before  the  house  of  peers,  on  a  com- 
plaint exhibited  against  him  by  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Gregory's  in  London  for  damages  done  to  that 
church  in  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The  churcii 
being  old,  and  standing  very  near  the  cathedral,  was 
thought  to  be  a  blemish  to  it,  and  therefore  was  taken 
down,  pursuant  to  the  king's  direction  and  orders  of 
the  council  in  1639,  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
surveyor  was  chiefly  concerned.  But,  in  answer  to 
the  complaint,  he  pleaded  the  general  issue ;  and 
when  the  repairing  of  the  cathedral  ceased  in  1642, 
some  part  of  the  materials  remaining,  were  by  order 
of  the  house  of  lords  delivered  to  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Gregory's  towards  the  rebuilding  of  their  church. 
This  prosecution  put  Inigo  to  a  considerable  expense, 
and  as  he  was  both  a  royalist  and  a  catholic,  in  1646 
he  paid  545/.  for  his  delinquency  and  sequestration. 
And  Mr.  Walpole  informs  us,  that  he,  and  Stone  the 
statuary  and  architect,  buried  their  joint  stock  of 
ready  money  in  Scotland  Yard ;  but  an  order  being 
published  to  encourage  the  informers  of  such  con- 
cealments, and  persons  being  privy  to  the  sj)ot  where 
the  money  was  hid,  it  was  taken  up  and  re-buried  in 
Lambeth  Marsh. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  con- 
tinued in  his  post  by  that  monarch.  But  it  was  only 
an  empty  title  at  that  time,  nor  did  Jones  live  long 
enough  to  make  it  any  better.  Grief,  misfortunes,  and 
age,  put  an  end  to  his  hfe  at  Somerset  House  on  the 
21st  of  July,  1651,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Bennet's, 
Paul's  wharf,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London. 
Inigo  Jones  was  not  only  the  greatest  architect  in 
England,  but  the  most  eminent  in  his  profession  at 
that  time  in  Europe.  Among  the  works  of  this 
great  master  are  the  following ; — the  banqueting 
house,  Whitehall,  already  mentioned;  the  new  build- 
ings fronting  the  gardens  at  Somerset  House ;  and 
the  church  and  piazza  of  Covent  Garden.  These 
have  been  much  admired  by  the  connoisseurs  in 
architecture;  and  in  particular  it  has  been  said  of 
the  church,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  at 
the  same  time  most  perfect  pieces  of  architecture 
that  art  can  produce.  Horace  Walpole  was,  however, 
of  a  different  opinion.  He  says,  "The  arcade  of 
Covent  Garden  and  the  church  are  two  structures 
of  which  I  want  taste  to  see  the  beauties.  In  the 
arcade  there  is  nothing  remarkable  ;  the  pilasters  are 
as  errant  and  homely  stripes  as  any  plasterer  would 
make ;  and  the  barn-roof  over  the  portico  of  the 
church  strikes  my  eyes  with  as  little  idea  of  dignity 
or  beauties  as  it  could  do  if  it  covered  nothing  but 
a  barn." 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  originally  laid  out  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  it  is  said  that 
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the  sides  of  it  are  the  exact  measure  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt.  It  was  intended  to  have  been 
built  all  in  the  same  style,  but  there  were  not  at 
the  time  a  sufficient  number  of  people  of  taste  to  ac- 
complish so  great  a  work. 

The  garden  front  of  Wilton  House,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  also  some  other  parts  of  that 
noble  edifice ;  the  queen's  house  at  Greenwich ; 
the  Grange  in  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Northington;  Cashiobury,in  Hertford  shire,  and  (lun- 
nersbury,  near  Brentford,  were  also  designed  by  him. 

JONES,  JOHN,  an  American  physician,  was 
born  at  Long  Island  in  1729-  After  receiving  his 
education  at  a  private  school  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
afterwards  visited  fjurope,  to  improve  his  profes- 
sional knowledge.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  from  the  university  of  Kheims,  and, 
having  subsequently  spent  some  time  at  Leyden, 
concluded  his  medical  tour  by  a  visit  to  Edinburgh. 
Returning  to  America,  Dr.  Jones  settled  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  speedily  introduced  to  an  extensive 
practice,  and  acquired  particular  reputation  as  an 
operator.  When  medical  schools  were  instituted  in 
the  college  of  New  York,  Dr.  Jones  was  appointed 
professor  of  surgery,  upon  which  branch  he  delivered 
several  courses  of  lectures,  diflfusing  a  taste  for  it 
among  the  students,  and  explaining  improvements 
as  practised  in  Europe,  of  which  the  American 
faculty  were  hitherto  ignorant.  Having  for  a  con- 
siderable time  been  afflicted  with  the  asthma,  he 
embarked  for  London,  where  he  experienced  some 
alleviation  of  his  complaint. 

In  the  year  1775  Dr.  Jones  published  his  "Plain 
Remarks  upon  Wounds  and  Fractures,"  a  work 
particularly  useful  to  the  country  at  that  period. 
Many  persons  had  been  of  necessity  chosen  to  act 
as  surgeons  in  the  continental  army,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  profession, 
and  found  in  this  work  a  valuable  assistant.  When 
the  British  troops  took  possession  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Jones,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  pro- 
tection from  the  royal  commander,  retired  into  the 
country,  relinquishing  his  lucrative  practice  in  the 
city.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  army.  The  hardships  of 
a  military  life  injured  his  delicate  health,  and  obhged 
him  to  abandon  the  service  for  his  private  practice. 
Having  fixed  his  permanent  residence  at  Philadelphia, 
he  was  elected  in  17S0,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital.  Upon  the  institution  of  the 
college  of  physicians  of  Philadelphia  in  17S7,  Dr. 
Jones  was  elected  vice-president,  and  contributed 
to  the  first  volume  of  its  Transactions  an  interesting 
paper  on  Anthrax.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  physician  of  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  he  attended  in 
his  last  illness,  and  pubhshed  a  brief  account  of  his 
death.  In  1790  he  attended  General  AVashington, 
then  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  when 
very  ill  at  New  York.  When  the  seat  of  the  federal 
government  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  the  pre- 
sident appointed  Dr.  Jones  physician  to  his  family. 
In  June  1791  he  contracted  a  fever,  which,  added  to 
his  previous  disorder,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the 
23rd  of  that  month,  in  the  sixty- third  year  of  his 
age. 

JONES,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  a  learned  unitarian  di- 
vine, who  was  born  in  Caermarthenshire,  but  educated 
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at  the  dissenting  college,  Hackney.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Plymouth  Dock,  and  subsequently  held 
a  similar  situation  as  pastor  of  a  unitarian  congre- 
gation at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire.  He  however  finally 
took  up  his  residence  in  London,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  writing  and  private  tuition.  He  died  in 
January  lS27-  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are  his  "Ecclesiastical  Researches,"  his  "  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  Circum- 
stances peculiar  to  our  Lord  and  his  Evangelists  ;" 
and  a  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  besides  several 
other  valuable  works  on  theology,  and  several  on 
education. 

JONES,  JOHN  PAUL.— Few  naval  commanders 
have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  celebrity  than  this 
renegade,  who  was  born  at  Arbingland,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  6th  of  Julj',  1747.  His  father  was  a  gar- 
dener, whose  name  was  Paul,  but  the  son  assumed 
that  of  Jones  in  subsequent  life,  for  what  reason  is 
not  known.  Young  Paul  early  evinced  a  decided 
predilection  for  the  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  respectable  merchant  of 
AVhitehaven,  in  the  American  trade.  His  first  voyage 
was  to  America,  where  his  elder  brother  was  estab- 
lished as  a  planter.  He  was  then  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  slave-trade,  but  quitted  it  in  disgust,  and 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1768,  as  passenger  in  a 
vessel,  the  captain  and  mate  of  which  died  on  the 
passage.  Jones  assumed  the  command  at  the  re- 
quest of  those  on  board,  and  brought  the  vessel  safe 
into  port.  For  this  service  he  was  appointed  by  the 
owners  master  and  supercargo.  While  in  command 
of  this  vessel,  he  punished  a  sailor  who  afterwards 
died  of  a  fever  at  the  island  of  Tobago,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  rise  to  an  accusation  against  Jones 
of  having  caused  his  death  by  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  upon  him,  but  this  has  been  completely 
refuted.  Jones  was  afterwards  in  command  of  the 
Betsy  of  London,  and  remained  some  time  in  the 
West  Indies,  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  and 
speculations,  by  which  it  is  said  he  realized  a  hand- 
some fortune.  In  1773  he  was  residing  in  Virginia, 
arranging  the  affairs  of  his  brother,  who  died  intes- 
tate and  childless,  and  about  this  time  took  the  name 
of  Jones.  In  Virginia  he  continued  to  live  until  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  between  the  colonies 
and  mother  country.  He  ottered  his  services  to  the 
former,  and  was  appointed  first  of  the  first  lieute- 
nants, and  designated  to  the  Alfred,  on  board  of 
which  ship,  to  use  his  own  language  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  he  had  the  honour  to  hoist  with  his  own 
hands  the  flag  of  freedom  the  first  time  it  was  dis- 
played on  the  Delaware."  Soon  after  this  we  find 
Jones  in  command  of  the  Providence,  cruising  from 
the  Bermudas  to  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  making 
sixteen  prizes  in  little  more  than  six  weeks. 

In  May  1777  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  France, 
where  the  American  commissioners,  Franklin,  Deane, 
and  Lee,  were  directed  to  invest  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  fine  ship  as  a  reward  of  his  signal  ser- 
vices. On  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  immediately 
summoned  to  Paris  by  the  commissioners.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  summons  was  to  concert  a  plan  of  ope- 
rations for  the  force  preparing  to  act  against  the 
British  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of 
America.  This  plan,  though  untoward  delays  and 
accidents  prevented  its  immediate  success,  was  after- 
wards openly  claimed  by  Jones  as  his  own,  without 
acknowledging  the  assistance  or  participation  of  the 
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American  commissioners  or  the  French  ministry. 
The  Ranger  was  then  placed  under  his  orders,  witii 
discretion  to  cruise  where  he  pleased,  with  this  re- 
striction, however,  that  he  was  not  to  return  to 
France  immediately  after  making  attempts  upon  the 
coast  of  England,  as  the  French  government  had  not 
yet  declared  itself  openly  as  the  ally  of  the  United 
States.  In  April  1778  he  sailed  on  a  cruise,  during 
which  he  laid  open  the  weakness  of  the  British  coast. 
With  a  single  ship  he  kept  the  whole  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  part  of  that  of  England,  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  and  made  a  descent  at  Whitehaven, 
where  he  surprised  and  took  two  forts,  with  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  set  fire  to  the  shipping.  In 
this  attack  upon  Whitehaven,  the  house  of  the  earl 
of  Selkirk,  in  whose  service  the  father  of  Jones  had 
been  gardener,  was  plundered,  and  the  family  plate 
carried  off;  but  the  act  was  committed  without  his 
knowledge,  and  he  afterwards  made  the  best  atone- 
ment in  his  power.  After  his  return  to  Brest  with 
two  hundred  prisoners  of  war,  he  became  involved 
in  a  variety  of  troubles,  for  want  of  means  to  sup- 
port them,  pay  his  crew,  and  refit  his  ship.  After 
many  delays  and  vexations,  Jones  sailed  from  the 
road  of  St.  Croix,  in  August  1779,  with  a  squadron 
of  seven  sail,  designing  to  annoy  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  principal  occurrence  of  this 
cruise  was  the  capture  of  the  British  ship  of  war, 
Serapis,  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  engagement  off 
Flamborough  Head,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1779. 
This  action  is  so  interesting  in  its  character,  and 
creditable  to  Captain  Pearson,  as  to  deserve  a  parti- 
cular notice.  It  commenced  about  half-past  seven, 
when  the  largest  ship  brought  to  on  the  Serapis's 
larboard  bow,  within  musket-shot.  Captain  Pearson 
hailed  to  ask  what  ship  it  was,  he  was  answered  the 
Prince  Royal;  upon  replying  evasively  to  other  ques- 
tions, an  action  soon  commenced,  and,  after  dis- 
charging two  or  three  ijroadsides,  the  enemy  backed 
his  topsails,  and  dropped  within  pistol-shot  on  the 
Serapis's  quarter,  then  filled  again  and  attempted  to 
board  her ;  but  being  repulsed,  she  sheered  off. 
Captain  Pearson,  in  order  to  get  square  with  the 
enemy  again,  backed  his  topsails,  which  was  no 
sooner  observed  by  the  enemy  than  he  filled,  put  his 
helm  a-weather,  and  laid  the  Serapis  athwart  hawse, 
where  she  continued  some  little  time,  till  the  jib- 
boom  giving  way,  they  dropped  alongside  of  each 
other  head  and  stern,  and  so  close  that  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  touched  each  other.  In  this  position 
the  action  continued  with  great  fury  from  half-past 
eight  till  half-past  ten,  during  which  time  the  Serapis 
was  set  on  fire  ten  or  twelve  times  by  combustibles 
thrown  in  upon  the  decks  and  other  parts  of  the 
ship,  and  several  times  it  was  not  without  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  exertion  that  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished. About  half-past  nine,  either  from  a  hand 
grenade  being  thrown  into  one  of  the  lower-deck 
ports,  or  some  other  accident,  a  cartridge  of  powder 
was  set  on  fire,  the  flames  of  which  communicated 
from  cartridge  to  cartridge  all  the  way  aft,  and  blew 
up  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  people  that  were 
quartered  al)aft  the  mainmast ;  this  dreadful  misfor- 
tune rendered  all  those  guns  useless  the  remainder 
of  the  action.  At  the  same  time  the  largest  of  the 
two  frigates  kept  constantly  sailing  round,  and  rak- 
ing the  Serapis  with  so  much  effect,  that  almost 
every  man  on  the  quarter  and  main  decks  was  killed 
or  wounded.     At  ten  the  enemy  called  for  quarter. 
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l)ut  on  Captain  Pearson  hailing  to  enquire  if  they 
had  struck,  and  no  answer  being  given,  he  ordered 
the  boarders  to  board  her ;  but  the  moment  they  were 
on  board,  a  superior  number  of  the  enemy  were  dis- 
covered concealed  with  pikes  in  their  hands,  ready 
to  receive  them.  Upon  this  the  Serapis's  crew  re- 
treated to  their  ship  and  instantly  flew  to  their  guns; 
but  the  frigate  again  pouring  a  broadside  into  her 
stern  with  great  effect,  and  the  mainmast  falling  at 
the  same  time,  without  being  able  to  get  a  single 
gun  to  bear  upon  her.  Captain  Pearson  was  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  ordering  the  colours  to  be 
struck.  He  was  immediately  escorted,  with  his  first 
lieutenant,  on  board  the  ship  alongside,  which  proved 
to  be  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  of  forty  guns,  and 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Paul  Jones.  The  frigate  which  also  engaged 
the  Serapis  was  the  Alliance,  of  forty  guns  and 
three  hundred  men.  Upon  Captain  Pearson  going 
on  board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  he  found  her  in 
the  greatest  distress;  her  quarters  and  counter  were 
entirely  drove  in,  the  whole  of  her  lower  deck  guns 
dismounted;  she  was  also  on  fire  in  two  places,  with 
si.\:  or  seven  feet  water  in  the  hold,  which  kept  in- 
creasing upon  them  so  much  that  the  next  day  they 
were  obliged  to  quit  her,  and  she  sunk  with  a  great 
number  of  her  wounded  men  on  board. 

The  enemy  carried  their  prizes  into  the  Texel. 
This  squadron  was  fitted  out  and  sailed  from  L'Orient 
in  July,  under  the  command  of  Paul  Jones  ;  they 
had  on  board  three  hundred  English  prisoners,  whom 
they  had  taken  in  different  vessels  during  their  cruise. 

The  service  which  Captain  Pearson  rendered  his 
country  in  this  remarkable  engagement,  a  service 
in  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  a  convoy, 
estimated  to  be  worth  upwards  of  60,0000?.,  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  universally 
acknowledged.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
honoured  and  rewarded  by  knighthood,  and  by  the 
situation  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital; and  the  towns  of  Hull,  Scarborough,  Appleby, 
Dover,  &c.,  the  Russia  company,  and  the  royal 
exchange  assurance  company,  amply  testified  their 
gratitude,  by  presenting  him  with  the  freedom  of 
their  respective  corporations,  and  donations  of  plate. 

The  sensation  produced  by  this  battle  was^unex- 
•ampled,  and  raised  the  fame  of  Jones  to  its  acme. 
Inaletter  tohim,  Frankhnsays,  "For  some  days  after 
the  arrival  of  your  express,  scarce  any  thing  was 
talked  of  at  Paris  and  Versailles  but  your  cool  con- 
duct and  persevering  bravery  during  that  terrible 
conflict.  You  may  believe  that  the  impression  on 
my  mind  was  not  less  strong  than  on  that  of  the 
others,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  say,  in  a  letter  to 
yourself,  all  I  think  on  such  an  occasion."  His  re- 
ception at  Paris,  whither  he  went  on  the  invitation 
of  Franklin,  was  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  He 
was  every  where  caressed ;  the  king  presented  him 
with  a  gold  sword, bearing  the  inscription,"  Vindicati 
maris  LudovicusXVI.remuneratur  strenuo  vindici," 
and  requested  permission  of  congress  to  invest  him 
with  the  military  order  of  merit,  an  honour  never 
conferred  on  any  one  before  who  had  not  borne  arms 
under  the  commission  of  France.  In  1781  Jones 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  and  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  18th  February  of  that  year,  after  a 
variety  of  escapes  and  rencounters,  where  he  under- 
went a  sort  of  examination  before  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty, which  resulted  greatly  to  his  honour.     The 
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board  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  "  that  the  conduct  of 
Paul  Jones  merits  particular  attention,  and  some  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  approbation  from  congress." 
Congress  passed  a  resolution,  highly  complimentary 
to  his  "  zeal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity."  General 
Washington  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
and  he  was  afterwards  voted  a  gold  medal  by  con- 
gress. From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  to  superintend  the  building  of  a 
ship  of  war;  and,  while  there,  drew  up  some  admi- 
rable obsei'vations  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
navy.  By  permission  of  congress  he  subsequently 
went  on  board  the  French  fleet,  where  he  remained 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  which  put  a  period  to 
his  naval  career  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

He  then  went  to  Paris  as  agent  for  prize-money, 
and,  while  there,  joined  in  a  plan  to  establish  a  fur 
trade  between  the  north-west  coast  of  America  and 
China,  in  conjunction  with  a  kindred  spirit,  the  ce- 
lebrated John  Ledyard.  In  Paris  he  continued  to 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  distinction.  He  after- 
wards was  invited  into  the  Russian  service,  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  where  he  was  disappointed  in 
not  receiving  the  command  of  the  fleet  acting  against 
the  Turks  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  found  fault  with 
the  prince  of  Nassau,  the  admiral,  became  restless 
and  impatient,  was  intrigued  against  at  court,  and 
calumniated  by  his  enemies,  and  had  permission 
from  the  empress  Catharine  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice with  a  pension,  which  was  never  paid.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  gradually  sunk  into  po- 
verty, neglect,  and  ill  health,  until  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  jaundice  and  dropsy,  on  the  l6th 
of  July,  1792.  His  last  i^ublic  act  was  heading  a 
deputation  of  Americans,  who  appeared  before  the 
national  assembly  to  ofier  their  congratulations  on 
the  glorious  and  salutary  reform  of  their  government. 
This  was  before  the  flight  of  the  king. 

Jones  was  a  man  of  signal  talent  and  courage  ;  he 
conducted  all  his  operations  with  the  most  daring 
boldness,  combined  with  the  keenest  sagacity  in  cal- 
culating the  chances  of  success  and  the  consequences 
of  defeat.  He  was,  however,  of  an  irritable,  impe- 
tuous disposition,  which  rendered  him  impatient  of 
the  authority  of  his  superiors,  while  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  his  own ;  and  he 
was  deficient  in  that  modesty  which  adorns  great 
qualities  and  distinguished  actions,  while  it  disarms 
envy  and  conciliates  jealous". 

JONES,  STEPHEN,  a  clever  writer  and  editor  of 
literary  works,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1763  and 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school.  His  principal  oc- 
cupation through  life  was  writing  for  the  press.  In 
1791  he  published  an  abridgment  of  "Burke's  Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution,"  and  in  1797  be- 
came editor  of  the  "  Whitehall  Evening  Post,"  and 
afterwards  of  the  "  General  Evening  Post ;"  but  his 
principal  undertaking  was  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica,"  and  a  small  "  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary," which  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
He  died  in  December  1827. 

JONES,  SIR  WILLIAM.— 'Diis  eminent  English 
scholar  was  born  in  1748  and  was  educated  at  Har- 
row school,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  young  Jones  became  the  tutor 
of  Lord  Althorpe.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
year  he  visited  Germany,  and  on  his  return  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
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From  a  careful  study  of  the  great  legal  authorities 
of  our  own  land  he  became  fully  conscious  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  our  civil  institutions;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  disgusted  with  the  modern  innova- 
tions supposed  to  proceed  from  patronage,  influence, 
and  corruption,  he  became  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
purity  of  election,  the  independence  of  parhament, 
and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  original  principles 
for  the  purpose  of  renovation.  He  had  also  taken 
a  critical  survey  of  English  history,  and  had  pre- 
pared his  mind  decisively  to  pronounce  relative  to 
those  transactions  that  gave  birth  to  the  civil  war  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Such  by  this 
time  was  his  celebrity  as  an  adept  in  the  oriental 
languages  that  he  was  apphed  to  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment to  gratify  the  king  of  Denmark  in  trans- 
lating a  manuscript  life  of  Nadir  Shah  into  the  French 
language.  The  only  reward  he  obtained  for  his  la- 
bours on  this  occasion  was  the  empty  compliment  of 
being  nominated  F.  R.  S.  of  Copenhagen,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  barren  and  unproductive  recommenda- 
tion to  his  own  sovereign. 

In  1769  he  accompanied  Lord  Althorpe  to  Har- 
row, and  about  this  time  he  appears  to  have  demon- 
strated to  his  own  satisfaction  the  completion  of  the 
prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour  in  four  distinct 
propositions ;  with  objections,  answers,  and  corolla- 
ries, in  the  style  of  a  mathematician.  Towards  the 
end  of  1769  he  accompanied  part  of  the  Spencer  fa- 
mily to  the  continent,  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Nice.  Yet  he  was  soon  tired,  even  with  objects 
"  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  his  native  country ;  olives, 
myrtles,  pomegranates,  palms,  vineyards,  aromatic 
plants,  and  every  variety  of  sweet  flowers,  blooming 
in  the  midst  of  winter.  But  the  attraction  of  no- 
velty has  ceased,"  adds  he  while  writing  to  a  friend, 
"  I  am  now  satiated  and  begin  to  feel  somewhat  of 
disgust.  The  windows  of  our  inn  are  scarcely  thirty 
paces  from  the  sea,  and,  as  Ovid  beautifully  says, 

'  Tired,  on  the  uniform  expanse  I  gaze.' 

I  have  therefore  no  other  resource  than  with  Ci- 
cero to  count  the  waves,  or  with  Archimedes  and 
Archytas  to  measure  the  sands.  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  how  weary  I  am  of  this  place,  nor  my  an.xiety 
to  be  again  at  Oxford,  where  I  might  jest  with  you 
or  philosophize  with  Poore."  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land some  time  after  he  employed  himself  in  com- 
posing a  tragedy  entitled  "  Soliman ;"  and  on  the  1 9th 
of  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Inner  Temple,  having  previously  resigned 
his  employment  in  the  family  of  Earl  Spencer.  But 
on  this  occasion  he  did  not  immediately  imitate  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  who  from  the  moment  he  be- 
came a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court  aban- 
doned poetry  in  a  formal  address  entitled  "  The  Law- 
yer's Farewell  to  his  Muse."  On  the  contrary,  he 
wrote  verses  as  usual;  and  in  1774  published  his 
"  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetrj',"  in  which  how- 
ever he  seems  to  indicate  an  intention  to  "  renounce 
the  pursuits  of  polite  literature,"  on  entering  upon  a 
career  which  will  su})ply  ampler  and  better  oppor- 
tunities of  relieving  the  oppressed,  of  assisting  the 
miserable,  and  of  checking  the  despotic  and  tyranni- 
cal. He  also  now  for  the  first  time  expressed  a  deter- 
mination in  verse  to  renounce  versiflcation ;  and  on 
being  called  to  the  bar  in  1774  he  discovered  that 
the  law  was  "  a  jealous  science,  which  would  admit  of 
no  partnership  with  the  Muses." 
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In  1773  an  idea  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  his 
friends  of  obtaining  the  Turkish  embassy  for  him , 
but  he  rejected  the  scheme,  adding,  "  I  will  live  in 
my  own  country  which  cannot  easily  spare  good  sub- 
jects." It  was  not  until  1775  that  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  practical  part  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  the  early  part  of  that  year  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  spring  circuit 
and  sessions,  and  in  1776  he  went  to  Westminster 
hall  daily  during  the  respective  terms,  and  regularly 
arrayed  in  his  gown  and  wig  occupied  the  place  of 
an  outer  barrister  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  where 
Lord  Mansfield  at  that  period  presided  with  no  small 
share  of  dignity.  In  1776  he  was  nominated  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  bankrupts,  an  office  at  that  period  of  but  little 
emolument,  and  consequently  was  frequently  called 
by  his  professional  duties  to  Guildhall.  In  1777  he 
went  to  pass  his  Christmas  at  Bath  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  his  respects  "  to  the  Naiads  of  the  Hot 
Springs."  While  there  he  hved  in  the  house  of  his 
"old  Master  Evans,"  whose  "  harp  he  preferred  to 
the  Theban  lyre  as  much  as  he  preferred  Wales  to 
ancient  or  modern  Egypt."  Wilkes  was  a  resident  at 
this  gay  place  at  the  same  time,  and  Mr.  Jones  ap- 
pears, while  he  frequented  his  company,  to  have  de- 
tested his  morals  as  much  as  he  approved  of  his  pa- 
triotism. 

Soon  after  this  short  relaxation  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  ten  remaining  orations  of  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Demosthenes.  On  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sented a  copy  to  Mr.  Burke,  whose  friendship  he 
cultivated,  and  whose  politics  at  this  eventful  period 
of  the  American  war  were  entirely  congenial  to  his 
own.  He  also  appears  to  have  lived  in  some  degree 
of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  had  entered 
the  lists  against  his  countryman  Dr.  Roberison  as 
the  champion  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  who 
about  this  period  introduced  Dr.  Gillies  to  his  ac- 
quaintance as  the  translator  of  Lysias.  It  was  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  177S  that  Mr.  Jones,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  Althorpe,  at  that  period  a 
captain  in  the  Northamptonshire  militia  then  sta- 
tioned at  Warley  camp,  hints  at  his  wish  to  obtain  a 
legal  appointment  in  India.  "  The  disappointment 
to  which  you  allude,"  observes  he,  "  and  concerning 
which  you  say  so  many  friendly  things  to  me,  is  not 
yet  certain.  My  competitor  is  not  yet  nominated; 
many  doubt  whether  he  will  be ;  I  think  he  will  not 
unless  the  chancellor  should  press  it  strongly.  It  is 
still  the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  bar  that  I  should  be 
the  man.  I  believe  the  minister  hardly  knows  his 
own  mind.  I  cannot  legally  be  appointed  till  Ja- 
nuary, because  I  am  not  a  barrister  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing till  that  time ;  now  m.any  believe  that  they  keep 
the  place  open  for  me  till  I  am  qualified. 

"  I  certainly  wish  to  have  it,  because  I  wish  to 
have  '20,000Z.  in  my  pocket  before  I  am  eight-and- 
thirty  years  old ;  and  then  I  might  contribute  in 
some  little  degree  towards  the  service  of  my  country 
in  parliament  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  without  selling  my 
liberty  to  a  pati'on,  as  too  many  of  my  profession  are 
not  ashamed  of  doing ;  and  I  might  be  a  speaker  in 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  full  vigour  and  ma- 
turity of  my  age  ;  whereas  in  the  slow  career  of  West- 
minster hall  I  should  not  perhaps,  even  with  the  best 
success,  acquire  the  same  independent  station  till  the 
age  at  which  Cicero  was  killed.  But  be  assured,  my 
dear  lord,  that  if  the  minister  be  oflfended  at  the 
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style  in  which  I  have  spoken  and  will  speak  of  public 
affairs,  and  on  that  account  should  refuse  to  give  me 
a  judgeship,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  mortified,  having  al- 
ready a  very  decent  competence  without  a  debt  or  a 
care  of  any  kind." 

In  the  mean  time  he  rapidly  advanced  in  profes- 
sional reputation,  although  his  opinion  of  the  contest 
with  America  stood  in  the  way  of  his  progress  to  le- 
gal honours.  The  tumults  of  17bO  induced  him  to 
write  a  pamphlet  "  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  Suppress- 
ing Riots,"  and  in  the  following  winter  he  completed 
a  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  seven  poems  of  the 
highest  repute. 

Even  at  this  early  period  Mr.  Jones  expressed  his 
just  abhorrence  of  the  slave-trade,  and  he  says  in 
one  of  his  communications  on  the  subject,  "  1  pass 
with  haste  by  the  coast  of  Africa,  whence  my  mind 
turns  with  indignation  at  the  abominable  traffic  in 
the  human  species  from  which  a  part  of  our  coun- 
trymen dare  to  derive  their  most  inauspicious  wealth. 
Sugar,  it  has  been  said,  would  be  dear  if  it  were  not 
worked  by  blacks  in  the  western  islands ;  as  if  the 
most  laborious,  the  most  dangerous  works,  were  not 
carried  on  in  every  country,  but  chiefly  in  England, 
by  freemen  ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  carried  on  with  in- 
finitely more  advantage,  for  there  is  an  alacrity  in 
the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  a  gloomy  sullen 
indolence  in  a  consciousness  of  slavery ;  but  let  su- 
gar be  as  dear  as  it  may,  it  is  better  to  eat  none,  to 
eat  honey,  if  sweetness  only  be  palatable, — better  to 
eat  aloes  or  coloquintida  than  violate  a  primary  law 
of  nature,  impressed  on  every  heart  not  imbruted  by 
avarice,  than  rob  one  human  creature  of  those  eternal 
rights  of  which  no  law  upon  earth  can  justly  de- 
prive him." 

About  this  period  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Turk's  Head  club,  a  society  which  originated  with 
Burke,  Johnson,  and  Reynolds,  and  being  at  length 
extended  to  forty  members,  the  precise  number  of 
the  French  academy,  included  men  of  the  first  ge- 
nius and  talents  in  the  country. 

About  this  period  he  wrote  his  celebrated  ode  in 
imitation  of  Alcaeus,  of  which  we  give  the  following 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetical  style  of  writing: — 

"  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-rais'd  battlement  or  labour'd  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd, 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports 
Where  laughing  at  the  storm  rich  navies  ride, 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts 
\Nhere  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride." 

After  Stating  that  it  consists  in  "  Men  who  their  du- 
ties know,  but  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare 
maintain,"  he  concludes  with  a  stanza  expressive  of 
his  political  opinions  at  that  moment :  — 

"  Such  was  this  hearen-lov'disle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore  ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish  and  be  men  no  more  1" 

On  the  accession  of  the  Shelburne  administration 
he  obtained  what  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition, the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Fort  William  in  Bengal,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted. 

Sir  WiUiam  Jones  nowfeehng  himself  independent, 
solicited  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Shipley,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  venerable  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  whom  he  had  first  seen  at  Wimbledon. 
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This  lady,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  two  patriotic  and 
learned  men,  embarked  with  her  husband  for  India 
in  the  Crocodile  frigate  in  the  spring  of  1783. 

During  his  voyage  a  political  association  in  Flint- 
shire published  a  tract  written  some  time  before  by 
the  new  judge,  entitled  "  A  Dialogue  between  a 
Farmer  and  a  Country  Gentleman,"  while  the  con- 
stitutional society  republished  and  circulated  another 
edition  in  town.  In  consequence  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Asaph  being  implicated  in  the  former,  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Den- 
bighshire against  him.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Wil- 
Ham  transmitted  a  letter  to  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  in  which  he  avowed  himself  the 
author  of  the  dialogue,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tained "  that  every  position  in  it  was  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England." 

He  observes,  on  another  occasion,  "  that  as  an  in- 
dictment for  a  theoretical  essay  on  government  was, 
as  he  believes,  never  before  known,  he  has  no  appre- 
hension for  the  consequences.  As  to  the  doctrines 
in  the  tract,"  adds  he,  "  though  I  shall  certainly  not 
preach  them  to  the  Indians,  who  must  and  will  be 
governed  by  absolute  power,  yet  I  shall  go  through 
life  with  a  persuasion  that  they  are  just  and  rational; 
that  substantial  freedom  is  both  the  daughter  and 
parent  of  virtue,  and  that  virtue  is  the  only  source  of 
pubhc  felicity." 

Notwithstanding  this  the  cause  came  on  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  Lord  Erskine  was  sent  down  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  society  for  constitutional  informa- 
tion to  defend  what,  in  the  present  day,  would  not 
be  considered  as  a  libel  by  any  liberal  and  enlight^ 
ened  lawyer  in  England.  On  this  occasion  a  special 
verdict  was  dehvered  by  the  jury  clearing  the  right 
reverend  defendant  from  aU  criminal  intention  and 
finding  him  "  guilty  only  of  the  fact  of  publishing." 
Sir  Francis  Buller,  who  presided  on  this  occasion,  de- 
sired the  jury  "  to  reconsider  their  verdict,  as  it  could 
not  be  recorded ;"  but  Mr.  Erskine  boldly  insisted 
it  should  be  recorded  precisely  in  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  found  ;  and  after  some  altercation,  during  which 
the  judge  used  some  threatening  language,  finally 
prevailed.  In  this  celebrated  argument,  when  a  new 
trial  was  moved  for,  the  latter  boldly  insisted  that 
juries  were  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ; 
a  position  which  produced,  and  was  tacitly  recog- 
nised by,  Mr.  Fox's  bill  for  the  security  of  the  Eng- 
lish press.  Thus  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the 
dialogue  not  only  were  proved  to  be  consonant  to 
the  principles  of  law,  but  actually  gave  birth  to  a  ce- 
lebrated act  for  the  protection  of  public  liberty. 

Meanwhile  Sir  William  proceeded  on  his  voyage 
to  the  east,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  in  the  month  of 
September  1783.  Soon  after  being  installed  in  his 
new  office  he  became  the  founder,  president,  and 
brightest  ornament  of  the  Asiatic  society,  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  The 
other  members  consisted  of  Mr.  Hastings,  then  go- 
vernor-general, Mr.  Gladwyn,  Captain  Charles  Ha- 
milton, and  Mr.  William  Chambers,  all  of  whom  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  taste  for  oriental  learn- 
ing; and  to  these  were  afterwards  added  the  names 
of  Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth, 
and  Sir  John  Macpherson. 

Sir  William  at  the  same  time  paid  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession ;  in  addition  to  which  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  was  dedicated  to  Hindoo  law,  Indian  geo- 
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graphy,  botany,  and  the  Sanscrit  language.  In  the 
evenings  he  was  accustomed  to  unbend  his  mind  from 
care  by  the  pleasing  and  cheerful  conversation  of  Lady 
Jones,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  divert  himself 
at  chess.  It  was  soon  evident  however  that  either  his 
studies  were  too  intense,  or  the  climate  wholly  un- 
favourable to  his  valuable  life  ;  perhaps  his  frequent 
and  dangerous  illnesses  proceeded  from  a  fatal  union 
of  both.  During  the  intervals  when  he  was  in  a  con- 
valescent state  he  composed  poems,  penned  learned 
dissertations,  conversed  with  his  friends,  and  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Meanwhile,  in  February  1785,  Sir  John  Macpher- 
son  had  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings  as  governor-general, 
and  to  his  lot  fell  the  odious  but  salutary  task  of 
making  a  variety  of  reductions  and  economical  re- 
forms which  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  com- 
.pany's  affairs.  To  effect  this,  in  addition  to  mild- 
ness and  urbanity,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
withhold  money-payments  to  all  but  subalterns  and 
the  working  class ;  and  even  to  issue  deferred  paper 
bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  that  the  judges  murmured,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam in  particular  was  obliged  to  sell  company's  bonds 
at  thirty  per  cent,  discount.  This  -circumstance  at 
first  raised  his  indignation  ;  but  he  no  sooner  learned 
that  the  governor-general  himself,  who  he  said  "united 
the  character  of  the  statesman  and  the  scholar,"  was 
paid  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  than  he  made  a 
spontaneous  offer  of  one  half  of  his  salary  towards 
reheving  the  present  exigencies  of  the  company. 

In  1788  Sir  "William  made  a  proposal  to  Lord 
Cornwallis  for  an  English  digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mo- 
hammedan law,  after  the  model  of  Justinian's  Pan- 
dects, for  the  use  of  the  natives.  As  the  principles 
which  regulated  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  respect 
to  Asiatic  subjects  had  been  hitherto  locked  up  in  the 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  two  diflficult  languages,  accessi- 
ble to  a  few  of  the  English  only,  the  judges  were 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  responses  of  the  native  lawyers, 
and  this  obvious  inconveniency  could  be  removed 
only  by  the  means  now  pointed  out  to  government. 
The  proposal  was  accordingly  accepted,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam most  gladly  undertook  the  task  of  superintend- 
ing the  execution. 

About  the  same  period  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  apply  to  the  legislature 
for  an  act  to  regulate  the  municipal  government  of 
Calcutta.  For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  to  ob- 
tain a  power  of  summary  conviction  and  punishment. 
On  Sir  William  being  consulted  on  this  occasion  he 
stoutly  denied  the  supposed  necessity  of  deviating 
from  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  judicature  in  criminal 
cases  "  which  has  been  approved  by  the  wisdom  of 
a  thousand  years,  and  has  been  found  effectual  in  the 
great  cities  of  England,  for  the  good  order  and  go- 
vernment of  the  most  high-minded,  active,  and  rest- 
less people  that  exists  upon  earth."  He  justly  ob- 
serves that  "  a  superintendent  of  the  police  is  an 
officer  unknown  to  our  system,  borrowed  from  a 
foreign  system,  or  at  least  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
foreign  constitution  ;  and  his  powers  being  dark  and 
undefined,  are  those  which  our  law  most  abhors." 
He  therefore  very  properly  recommended  the  nomina- 
tion of  justices  of  the  peace,  the  six  sessions  in  the 
year,  and  the  trial  by  appointment  of  jury,  as  prac- 
tised in  England. 
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In  1792  it  became  necessary  for  Lady  Jones  to  re- 
turn to  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  delicate  having  so  severely  suffered 
from  repeated  attacks  of  indisposition  that  a  change 
to  her  native  climate  had  become  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. Sir  William  endeavoured  to  solace  his  mind 
during  the  absence  of  a  beloved  wife  by  returning 
with  reiterated  zest  to  his  studies,  and  in  1794  ap- 
peared a  translation  by  him  of  the  "  Ordinances  of 
Menu."  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  completing 
the  "  Digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  Law." 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1794,  after  a  long  and  late 
walk  in  an  unwholesome  situation,  he  was  seized  with 
symptoms  that  seemed  to  denote  an  approaching  ague. 
The  disorder  however  soon  proved  to  be  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  hver,  a  complaint  common  in  the  east, 
and  supposed  to  arise  from  an  accelerated  circulation 
of  the  blood.  The  progress  of  this  disease  was  so 
rapid  that  it  terminated  fatally  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1794,  and  Sir  John  Shore,  who  witnessed  his  last 
moments,  mentions  that  he  died  without  uttering  a 
single  groan. 

Next  day  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  public  station.  A 
stately  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  me- 
mory at  Oxford  by  a  subscription  of  the  gentlemen 
resident  in  Bengal,  who  had  been  educated  at  either 
of  the  English  universities ;  while  a  similar  tribute 
of  respect,  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Jones  and  from 
the  chisel  of  Flaxman,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  chapel  of  University  college.  An- 
other monument  has  also  been  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  of  which  we  furnish  a  sketch. 


JONES,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  episcopal  divine. 
He  was  born  in  1726  at  Lowick  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  On  leaving  the 
university  he  wrote  a  "Full  Answer"  to  Bishop 
Clayton's  "Essay  on  Spirit,"  which  was  published  in 
1753.  Shortly  after  which  he  wrote  "The  Cathohc 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  in  1763  he  published 
"  An  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy." Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  Trinity  having 
procured  him  much  reputation.  Archbishop  Seeker 
presented  him,  first  to  the  vicarage  of  Bethersden  in 
Kept  in  1764,  and  soon  after  to  the  more  valuable 
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rectory  of  Pluckley  in  the  same  county,  as  some  re- 
ward for  his  able  defence  of  that  important  doctrine. 
The  income  he  derived  from  his  vicarage  not  being 
equal  to  what  he  expected,  it  was  thought  expedient 
by  his  friends  that  he  should  take  a  few  pupils ;  and 
having  undertaken  the  tuition  of  two  young  gentle- 
men, he  continued  the  practice  for  many  years  after 
he  removed  to  Pluckley.  In  1766  he  preached 
the  visitation  sermon  before  Archbishop  Seeker  at 
Ashford,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  grace  and 
the  whole  audience.  On  the  publication  of  "The 
Confessional,"  the  archbishop  considered  Mr.  Jones 
as  a  proper  person  to  write  an  answer  to  it;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  drew  up  some  remarks,  but  had  then 
neither  health  nor  leisure  to  fit  them  for  the  press. 
But  a  new  edition  being  called  for  of  the  "Answer 
to  an  Essay  on  Spirit,"  Mr.  Jones  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  add,  by  way  of  sequel,  the  remarks  he  had 
originally  drawn  up  on  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
"The  Confessional,"  which  were  published  in  1770. 

In  1773  Mr.  Jones  collected  together  into  a  volume, 
"Disquisitions  on  Some  Select  Subjects  of  Scripture," 
■which  had  been  before  printed  in  separate  tracts; 
and  in  1776,  in  the  character  of  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  published,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  at  Oxford,  "Reflections  on  the  Growth  of 
Heathenism  among  Modern  Christians."  When  he 
was  induced  to  remove  from  Pluckley,  and  accept 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Nayland  in  Suffolk,  he  went 
thither  to  reside  with  his  family.  Soon  after  he  ef- 
fected an  exchange  of  Pluckley  for  Paston  in  North- 
amptonshire, which  he  visited  annually,  but  he  de- 
termined to  settle  at  Nayland  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  nor  was  he  (as  his  biographer  notices  with 
some  regret  for  neglected  merit)  ever  tempted  to  quit 
that  post  by  any  offer  of  higher  preferment.  The 
"Physiological  Disquisitions"  before  alluded  to, 
having  received  their  last  revise,  were  published  in 
I77l,andthe  impression  was  soon  sold  off.  A  notion, 
says  his  biographer,  is  entertained  by  some  persons, 
that  the  elementary  philosophy  naturally  leads  to 
atheism,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  is  charged 
with  giving  countenance  to  materialism  by  his  aether; 
but  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  "  It  is," 
adds  Mr.  Stevens,  "  the  aim  and  study  of  the  ele- 
mentary, called  the  Hutchinsonian  philosophy,  not 
to  confound  God  and  nature,  but  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  creature;  not  with  the 
heathens  to  set  up  the  heavens  for  God,  but  to  believe 
and  confess  with  all  true  worshippers  "that  it  is 
Jehovah  who  made  the  heavens." 

The  figurative  language  of  the  holy  scripture  hav- 
ing been  always  his  favourite  study,  after  revolving 
the  subject  in  his  mind  for  many  years,  Mr.  Jones 
drew  up  a  course  of  lectures,  which  were  delivered 
in  the  parish  church  of  Nayland  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
year  1786.  Music  was  a  favourite  relaxation  with 
him,  and  he  understood  both  theory  and  practice. 
His  treatise  on  the  "Art  of  Music"  is  reckoned  to 
display  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his 
compositions  (a  morning  and  evening  cathedral  ser- 
vice, ten  church  pieces  for  the  organ,  with  four  an- 
thems in  score  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Nayland) 
are  greatly  admired,  as  of  the  old  school  in  the  true 
classical  style. 

In  1792  he  published  a  valuable  collection  of  dis- 
sertations, extracts,  &c.,  in  defence  of  the  church  of 
England,  under  the  title  of  "The  Scholar  armed 
against  the  Errors  of  the  Time,"  and'on  the  death  of 
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Bishop  Home  in  1792,  Mr.  Jones,  out  of  affectionate 
regard  to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  prelate,  un- 
dertook tlie  task  of  recording  his  life,  which  was 
published  in  1795,  and  the  second  edition  in  1799- 

In  the  autumn  of  1798  he  was  presented  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
Hollingbourn  in  Kent,  benevolently  intended  as  a 
convenient  addition  to  his  income,  after  the  discon- 
tinuance of  pupils;  but  in  the  following  year  he  lost 
bis  wife,  which  was  soon  followed  by  another  afflic- 
tion, probably  occasioned  by  the  shock  her  death 
gave  him,'a  paralytic  attack,  which  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  one  side.  In  this  infirm  state  of  body,  but 
with  the  full  exercise  of  his  faculties,  he  lived  several 
months.  At  length  he  suddenly  quitted  his  study, 
and  retired  to  his  chamber,  from  whence  he  came 
out  no  more,  breaking  oflE"  in  the  middle  of  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  which,  after  an  abrupt  transition  from  the 
original  subject,  he  left  unfinished,  with  these  re- 
markable words,  the  last  of  which  are  written  parti- 
cularly strong'and  steady: — "I  began  to  feel  as  well 
as  understand,  that  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
taking  my  poor  broken  heart  from  the  fatal  subject 
of  the  grief  that  was  daily  preying  upon  it  to  its 
destruction,  but  that  which  Providence  hath  been 
pleased  to  take,  of  turning  my  thoughts  from  my 
mind  to  most  alarming  symptoms  of  approaching 
death."  Like  many  other  good  and  pious  men  be- 
fore him,  he  had  long  very  much  dreaded  the  pains 
of  death ;  but  to  his  own  great  comfort,  this  dread 
he  completely  overcame.  The  sacrament  had  been 
frequently  administered  to  him  during  his  confine- 
ment, and  he  received  it  for  the  last  time  about  a 
week  prior  to  his  death.  A  little  while  previous  to 
his  dissolution,  as  his  curate  was  standing  by  his 
bed-side,  he  requested  him  to  read  the  seventy-first 
psalm,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  said  with  great  mildness  and  com- 
posure, "If  this  be  dying,  Mr.  Sims,  I  had  no  idea 
what  dying  was  before ;"  and  then  added,  in  a  some- 
what stronger  tone  of  voice,  "  thank  God,  thank 
God,  that  it  is  no  worse."  He  continued  sensible 
after  this  just  long  enough  to  take  leave  of  his 
children  (a  son  and  daughter),  who,  being  both  settled 
at  no  great  distance,  had  been  very  much  with  him, 
and  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  alleviate 
his  sorrows;  and  on  the  morning  of  February  6, 
1800,  he  expired  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh.  Mr. 
Jones  was  the  author  of  many  other  works  besides 
those  we  have  enumerated,  but  many  of  them  were 
only  of  a  temporary  interest. 

JONES,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
who  was  born  in  I68O.  He  is  principally  known  as 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Synopsis  Palmariorum 
Matheseos."  Mr.  Jones  was  no  less  esteemed  and 
respected  on  account  of  his  private  character  and 
pleasing  manners  than  for  his  natural  talents  and 
scientific  attainments.  Lord  Hardwicke  selected  him 
as  a  companion  on  the  circuit  when  he  was  chief 
justice ;  and  when  he  afterwards  held  the  great  seal, 
conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  friendship  and  regard.  He 
was  also  in  habits  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Parker,  president  of  the  royal  society.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Halley,  Mead,  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Macclesfield  to  Sherborne 
castle,  Mr.  Jones  resided  in  his  family,  and  instructed 
his  lordship  in  the  sciences.  Whilst  he  occupied 
this  situation  he  had  the  misfortune,  by  the  failure 
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oi  a  banker,  to  lose  the  principal  part  of  that  pro- 
})erty  which  he  had  accumulated  by  industry  and 
economy  ;  but  the  loss  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
paired to  him  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  lordship, 
who  procured  for  him  a  place  of  considerable  emolu- 
ment. He  was  afterwards  (  ITered  by  the  same  no- 
bleman a  more  lucrative  situation  ;  which,  however, 
he  declined,  that  he  might  be  more  at  leisure  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  favourite  scientific  pursuits.  In 
this  retreat  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Nix,  which  terminated  in  marriage.  By  this  lady 
Mr.  Jones  had  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  death  of  Mr.  Jones  was  occasioned 
by  a  polypus  in  the  heart,  which  proved  incurable. 
He  died  in  July  1749. 

JONSON,  BENJAMIN.— This  celebrated  Eng- 
lish poet  and  writer  was  the  posthvmious  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman who  had  suffered  considerable  privations  for  his 
religious  opinions,  and  was  born  on  the  1 1th  of  June, 
1 574,  at  Westminster,  at  the  grammar  school  of  which 
city  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  great  Cam- 
den, whom  he  commemorates  in  one  of  his  epigrams  as 
the  person  to  whom  he  owed  all  he  knew.  As  his 
father  was  a  clergyman,  it  is  supposed  that  this  step 
was  taken  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  church  ; 
but  his  mother  having  been  left  a  widow  in  narrow 
circumstances,  she  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  made 
to  her  by  a  bricklayer,  to  which  trade  young  Jonson 
was  forced  to  ai)ply  himself,  after  having  made  great 
proficiency  in  classical  learning  at  Westminster,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  employed  in  building  some  ad- 
ditions to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Being,  however,  dissatis- 
fied with  this  humble  situation,  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  and  fought  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. On  his  return,  he  is  said  to  have  resumed 
his  studies,  and  to  have  entered  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge  ;  where,  however,  the  scantiness  of  his 
resources  prevented  his  keeping  all  his  terms.  On 
leaving  Cambridge,  he  began  his  theatrical  career 
by  engaging  himself  in  various  parties  of  strolling 
players,  and  at  length  became  more  permanently  en- 
gaged at  an  obscure  theatre  called  the  Green  Curtain, 
near  Shoreditch.  While  thus  engaged,  he  began  to 
write  his  plays,  and  his  first  having  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  was  by  him 
brought  forward  and  acted.  After  this  he  produced 
his  celebrated  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour," and  thenceforth  continued,  at  short  intervals, 
to  write  the  dramatic  pieces  which  have  made  his 
name  so  celebrated.  From  1625  to  1629  his  health 
gradually  declined,  and  his  resources  had  become  e.x- 
ceedingly  limited,  but  were  considerably  increased  by 
a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds  from  King  Charles, 
which  he  acknowledged  in  a  facetious  epigram.  But 
his  majesty's  munificence  did  not  stop  here.  He  gave 
him  an  annual  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds,  with  the 
addition  of  a  tierce  of  Canary  wine  from  his  own  cel- 
lars. After  the  year  1634  he  entirely  discontinued 
writing,  and  in  August  1637  ended  his  days  in  the 
si.\ty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the 
north-west  end  of  Westminster  abbey,  under  a  small 
stone  which  bears  a  laconic  inscription,  the  history 
of  which  shall  be  given  in  the  quaint  words  of  one 
of  his  ancient  biographers  : — "  He  lyes  buried  in  the 
north  aisle,  the  path  square  of  stones,  the  rest  lozenge, 
opposite  to  the  scutcheon  of  Robert  de  Ros,  with  this 
inscription  only  on  Inm,  in  a  pavement  square  of  blue 
marble,  fourteen  inches  square,  '  O  rake  Ben  Jon- 
son !'  which  was  done  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young, 
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afterwards  knighted,  who,  walking  there  when  the 
grave  was  covering,  gave  the  fellow  eighteen  pence 
to  cut  it." 


Perhaps  the  most  accurate  and  creditable  character 
of  Ben  Jonson  was  written  by  Lord  Clarendon.  It 
is  comprised  in  the  following  sentences  : — "  His  name 
can  never  be  forgotten,  having,  by  his  very  good 
learning  and  the  severity  of  his  nature  and  manners, 
very  much  reformed  the  stage,  and  indeed  the  Eng- 
lish poetry  itself.  His  natural  advantages  were  judg- 
ment to  order  and  govern  fancy,  rather  than  excess 
of  fancy ;  his  productions  being  slow  and  upon  de- 
liberation, yet  then  abounding  with  great  wit  and 
fancy,  and  will  live  accordingly ;  and  surely  as  he 
did  exceedingly  exalt  the  English  language  in  elo- 
quence, propriety,  and  masculine  expression,  so  he 
was  the  best  judge  of,  and  fittest  to  prescribe  rules  to, 
poetry  and  poets,  of  any  man  who  had  lived  with  or 
l)efore  him  ;  or  since,  if  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  made  a 
flight  beyond  all  men,  with  that  modesty  yet  as  to 
ascribe  much  of  this  to  the  example  and  learning  of 
Ben  Jonson.  His  conversation  was  very  good,  and 
with  the  men  of  most  note,  and  he  had  for  many  years 
an  extraordinary  kindness  for  Mr.  Hyde  (Lord  Cla- 
rendon), till  he  found  he  betook  himself  to  business, 
which  he  believed  ought  never  to  be  prefeired  before 
his  company.  He  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  till  the 
palsy  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  body  and  mind." 
We  cannot  close  this  brief  sketch  without  present- 
ing the  reader  with  two  short  specimens  of  his  epi- 
grammatic talent.  The  first  is  his  epitaph  upon 
the  countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  to  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney:— 

"  Underneath  this  marble  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse — 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Ueatli"!  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
I.earn'd,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

The  other  is  much  better  known,  and  is  equally 

happy : — 

"  Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die; 
AVhich,  in  life,  did  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live." 

JORDAN,  DOROTHEA.— This  eminent  Enghsh 
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ncfress,  who  excelled  in  almost  every  department  of 
i.he  drama,  was  the  dauj^hter  of  an  officer  named 
Bland,  who  eloped  with  her  mother,  by  whom  he 
iiad  a  numerous  offspring.  The  subject  of  this  article 
adopted  the  theatrical  profession  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  her  mother,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Dublin,  in  the  character  of  Phoebe,  in  "  As  you 
Lilce  It,"  but  her  talents  first  attracted  ])articular  at- 
tention in  tragedy.  At  the  theatre  of  York  she  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  which,  though 
ne\'er  married,  she  was  subsequently  known.  In 
this  situation  she  continued  three  years.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience  as 
Peggy  in  the  "  Country  Girl,"  and  in  the  character 
of  Nell,  in  the  "  Devil  to  Pay,"  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar cast,  she  displayed  unrivalled  e.xcellence.  She 
appeared  to  almost  equal  advantage  as  a  tragic 
actress,  where  tender  rather  than  violent  and  lofty 
feelings  were  to  be  pourtrayed.  Her  long  thea- 
trical career  was  terminated  by  her  retirement  to 
France,  where  she  resided  in  obscurity,  and  died  in 
1816. 

Sir  Jonah  Harrington  has  published  some  interest- 
ing particulars  relative  to  this  talented  but  unfortu- 
nate female.  He  says,  "  It  was  not  by  a  cursory  ac- 
quaintance that  Mrs.  Jordan  could  be  known  ;  un- 
reserved confidence  alone  could  develope  her  qualities, 
and  none  of  them  escaped  my  observation.  I  have 
known  her  when  in  the  busy,  bustling  exercise  of 
her  profession — I  have  known  her  when  in  the  tran- 
quil lap  of  ease,  of  luxury,  and  of  magnificence.  I 
have  seen  her  in  a  theatre,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
adulating  dramatists — I  have  seen  her  in  a  palace, 
surrounded  by  a  numerous,  interesting,  and  beloved 
oiFspring.  I  have  seen  her  happy — I  have  seen  her, 
alas  !  miserable :  and  I  could  not  help  participating 
in  all  her  feelings.  At  the  point  of  time  when  I  first 
saw  Mrs.  Jordan,  she  could  notbe  much  more,  I  think, 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  making  her  debut, 
as  Miss  Francis,  at  the  Dublin  theatre.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  her  early  appearances  in  Dublin 
were  not  in  any  of  those  characters  (save  one)  wherein 
she  afterwards  so  eminently  excelled  ;  but  such  as 
being  more  girlish  were  better  suited  to  her  spirits 
and  her  age.  I  was  then,  of  course,  less  competent 
than  now  to  exercise  the  critical  art,  yet  could  not 
but  observe,  that  in  these  parts  she  was  perfect,  even 
on  her  first  appearance :  she  had  no  art,  in  fact,  to 
study  ;  nature  was  her  sole  instructress.  Youthful, 
joyous,  animated,  and  droll,  her  laugh  bubbled  up 
from  her  heart  and  her  tears  welled  out  ingenuously 
from  the  deep  spring  of  feeling.  Her  countenance 
was  all  expression,  without  being  all  beauty :  her 
form,  then  light  and  elastic — her  flexible  limbs — the 
juvenile,  but  indescribable  graces  of  her  every  move- 
ment,— impressed  themselves,  as  I  perceived,  indeli- 
bly upon  all  who  attended  even  her  earliest  perform- 
ances. Her  expressive  features  and  eloquent  action 
at  all  periods  harmonized  blandly  with  each  other, 
not  by  artifice,  however  skilful,  but  by  intellectual 
sympathy ;  and  when  her  figure  was  adapted  to  the 
part  she  assumed,  she  had  only  to  speak  the  words 
of  an  author  to  become  the  very  person  he  delineated. 
Her  voice  was  clear  and  distinct,  modulating  itself 
with  natural  and  winning  ease  :  and  when  e.xerted 
in  song,  its  gentle  flute-like  melody  formed  the  most 
captivating  contrast  to  the  convulsed  and  thundering 
bravura.  She  was,  throughout,  the  untutored  child 
of  nature;  she   sang  without  eflfort,  and  generally 


without  the  accompaniment  of  instilments ;  and  who- 
ever heard  her  '  Dead  of  the  Night,'  and  her  '  Sweet 
Bird,'  either  in  public  or  private,  if  they  had  any  soul, 
must  have  surrendered  at  discretion." 

Her  last  days  are  a  sad  contrast : — "  On  the  conti- 
nent, estranged  from  those  she  loved,  as  also  from 
that  profession,  the  resort  to  which  had  never  failed 
to  restore  her  animation  and  amuse  her  fancy ;  men- 
tal malady  soon  communicated  its  contagion  to  the 
physical  organization,  and  sickness  began  to  make 
visible  inroads  on  the  heretofore  healthy  person  of 
that  lamented  lady.  She  established  herself,  in  the 
first  place,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  A  cottage  was  se- 
lected by  her  at  Marquetra,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  Often  have  I  since,  as 
if  on  classic  ground,  strolled  down  the  little  garden 
which  had  been  there  her  greatest  solace.  The  cottage 
is  very  small,  but  neat,  commodious,  and  of  a  cheer- 
ful aspect.  A  flower  and  fruit  garden  of  correspond- 
ing dimensions,  and  a  little  paddock  comprising  less 
than  half  an  acre,  formed  her  demesne. 

"  After  Mrs.  Jordan  had  left  Boulogne,  it  appears 
that  she  repaired  to  Versailles,  and  subsequently,  in 
still  greater  secresy,  to  St.  Cloud,  where,  totally  se- 
cluded, and  under  the  name  of  Johnson,  she  continued 
to  await  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression,  and  with 
agitated  impatience,  the  answer  to  some  letters  by 
which  was  to  be  determined  her  future  conduct  as  to 
the  distressing  business  that  had  led  her  to  the  con- 
tinent. Her  solicitude  arose  not  so  much  from  the 
real  importance  of  this  affair  as  from  her  indignation 
and  disgust  at  the  ingratitude  which  had  been  dis- 
played towards  her,  and  which,  by  drawing  aside  the 
curtain  from  before  her  unwilling  eyes,  had  exposed 
a  novel  and  painful  view  of  human  nature.  I  at  that 
period  occupied  a  large  hotel  adjoining  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  Not  a  mile  intervened  between  us  ;  yet, 
until  long  after  Mrs.  Jordan's  decease,  I  never  heard 
she  was  in  my  neighbourhood.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion whatever  for  such  entire  seclusion,  but  the  an- 
guish of  her  mind  had  by  this  time  so  enfeebled  her, 
that  a  bilious  complaint  was  generated,  and  gradually 
increased.  Its  growth,  indeed,  did  not  appear  to  give 
her  much  uneasiness,  so  dejected  and  lost  had  she 
become.  Day  after  day  her  misery  augmented,  and 
at  length  she  seemed,  we  are  told,  actually  to  regard 
the  approach  of  dissolution  with  a  kind  of  placid  wel- 
come !  The  apartments  she  occupied  at  St.  Cloud 
were  in  a  house  in  the  square  adjoining  the  palace. 
This  house  was  large,  gloomy  cold,  and  inconvenient; 
just  the  sort  of  place  which  would  tell  in  description 
in  a  romance.  The  hotel  had  obviously  once  belonged 
to  some  nobleman,  and  a  long,  lofty,  flagged  gallery 
stretched  from  one  wing  of  it  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan's chambers  were  shabby ;  no  English  comforts 
solaced  her  in  her  latter  moments  !  In  her  little  draw- 
ing-room, a  small  old  sofa  was  the  best  looking  piece 
of  furniture  ;  on  this  she  constantly  reclined,  and  on 
it  she  expired.  The  account  given  to  us  of  her  last 
moments  by  the  master  of  the  house,  was  very  affect- 
ing :  he  likewise  thought  she  was  poor,  and  offered 
her  the  use  of  money,  which  offer  was  of  course  de- 
clined. Nevertheless,  he  said,  he  always  considered 
her  in  apparent  poverty,  and  a  magnificent  diamond 
ring  which  she  constantly  wore,  as  quite  incompatible, 
and  to  him  inexplicable.  I  have  happened  to  learn 
since,  that  she  gave  four  hundred  guineas  for  that 
superb  ring.  She  had  also  with  her,  as  I  heard,  many 
other  valuable  trinkets,  and,  on  her  death,  seals  were 
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put  upon  all  lier  effects,  which  I  understand  still  re- 
main unclaimed  by  any  legal  heir. 

"  From  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  St.  Cloud,  it  ap- 
pears, Mrs.  Jordan  had  e.xhibited  the  most  restless 
anxiety  for  intelligence  from  England.  Latterly  she 
appeared  more  anxious  and  miserable  than  usual,  her 
uneasiness  increased  almost  momentarily,  and  her 
skin  became  wholly  discoloured.  From  morning  till 
night  she  lay  sighing  upon  the  sofa.  At  length  an 
interval  of  some  posts  occurred,  during  which  she 
rec^ved  no  answers  to  her  letters ;  and  her  conse- 
quent anxiety,  m.y  informant  said,  seemed  too  great 
for  mortal  strength  to  bear  up  against.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  her  death,  this  impatient  feeling  reached  its 
crisis.  The  agitation  was  almost  fearful;  her  eyes 
were  now  restless,  now  fixed  ;  her  motion  rapid  and 
unmeaning,  and  her  whole  manner  seemed  to  bespeak 
the  attack  of  some  convulsive  paroxysm.  She  eagerly 
requested  Mr.  C ,  before  the  usual  hour  of  de- 
livery, to  go  for  her  letters  to  the  post.  On  his  re- 
turn, she  started  up  and  held  out  her  hand  as  if  im- 
patient to  receive  them.  He  told  her  there  were  none. 
She  stood  a  moment  motionless  ;  looked  towards  him 
with  a  vacant  stare  ;  held  out  her  hand  again,  as  if 
by  an  involuntary  action ;  instantly  withdrew  it,  and 
sunk  back  upon  the  sofa  from  which  she  had  arisen. 
He  left  the  room  to  send  up  her  attendant,  who,  how- 
ever, had  gone  out,  and  Mr.  C returned  himself 

to  Mrs.  Jordan.  On  his  return,  he  observed  some 
change  in  her  looks  that  alarmed  him  ;  she  spoke  not 
a  word,  but  gazed  at  him  stedfastly.  She  Avept  not — 
no  tear  flowed  ;  her  face  was  one  moment  flushed, 
and  another  livid  ;  she  sighed  deeply,  and  her  heart 

seemed  bursting.     Mr.  C stood  uncertain  what 

to  do  ;  but  in  a  minute  he  heard  her  breath  drawn 
more  hardly,  and,  as  it  were,  sobbingly.  He  was  now 
thoroughly  terrified  :  he  hastily  approached  the  sofa, 
and  leaning  over  the  unfortunate  lady,  discovered 
that  those  deep-drawn  sobs  had  immediately  preceded 
the  moment  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  dissolution.  She  was 
already  no  more  !  Thus  terminated  the  worldly  ca- 
reer of  a  woman  at  the  very  head  of  her  profession, 
and  one  of  the  best-hearted  of  her  sex  !  thus  did  she 
expire,  after  a  life  of  celebrity  and  magnificence,  in 
exile  and  solitude,  and  literally  of  a  broken  heart." 
After  the  accession  of  the  king,  he  ordered  Chantry 
to  prepare  a  statue  to  be  placed  over  Mrs.  Jordan's 
remains  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cloud.  We  subjoin  her 
autograph. 
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JORTIN,  JOHN.— Tliis  learned  divine  was  born 
in  London  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1698.  His  father, 
Renatus  Jortin,  was  a  native  of  Bretagne  in  France ; 
he  came  over  to  England  about  the  year  16S7,  when 
the  protestants  were  obliged  to  quit  France  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  in  1691, 
became  afterwards  secretary  to  Lord  Orford,  Sir 
George  Rooke,  and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel. 

Young  Jortin  was  first  educated  at  the  Charter 
House,  and  afterwards  admitted  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  About  two  years  after  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  tutor.  Dr.  Thirlhy,  to  make  extracts 
from  "  Eustathius"  for  the  use  of  Pope's  Homer. 


In  an  account  of  this  transaction  written  by  Jortin 
himself  are  the  following  passages : — "  I  cannot  recol- 
lect Avhat  Mr.  Pope  allowed  for  each  book  of  Homer; 
I  have  a  notion  that  it  was  three  or  four  guineas." 
I  was  in  some  hopes  in  those  days  (for  I  was  young) 
that  Mr.  Pope  would  make  inquiry  about  his  coad- 
jutor and  take  some  ci\nl  notice  of  him ;  but  he  did 
not,  and  I  had  no  notion  of  obtruding  myself  upon 
him — I  never  saw  his  face." 

Mr.  Jortin  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  Ja- 
nuary 1718,  and  a  master's  in  1722;  he  had  been 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college  soon  after  the  taking  of 
his  first  degree.  This  year  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  publication  of  a  few  Latin  poems  entitled 
"  Lusus  Poetici,"  which  were  well  received.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1726  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
living  of  Swavesey  near  Cambridge ;  but  marrying 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Chibnall  of  Newport-Pagnell, 
Bucks,  in  1728,  he  resigned  that  living,  and  soon 
after  settled  in  London.  In  this  town  he  spent  the 
following  two-and-thirty  years  of  his  life ;  for  though 
the  earl  of  Winchelsea  gave  him  the  living  of  East- 
wdl  in  Kent,  where  he  resided  a  short  time,  yet  he 
soon  quitted  it  and  returned  to  London.  Here  for 
many  years  he  was  employed  as  a  preacher  in  several 
chapels,  with  the  emoluments  of  which  and  a  small 
competency  of  his  own  he  supported  himself  and 
his  family. 

In  1730  he  published  "  Four  Sermons  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  the  substance  of 
which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  a  work  of  his 
entitled  "  Discourses  concerning  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  printed  in  1746  in  octavo.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  work.  In  1731  he  published  "  Mis- 
cellaneous Observations  upon  Authors  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  in  two  volumes  octavo.  This  is  a  collec- 
tion of  critical  remarks,  of  which,  however,  he  was  not 
the  sole  though  principal  author;  Pearce,  Mason, 
and  others,  were  contributors  to  it.  In  1751  Arch- 
bishop Herring  gave  him,  unasked,  the  living  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  East;  and  afterwards,  in  1755,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1751  came  out  his  first  volume  of  "  Remarks  upon 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  octavo.  This  work  was  in- 
scribed to  the  earl  of  Burlington,  by  whom,  as  trus- 
tee for  the  Boylean  lecture,  he  had,  through  the  aj)- 
plication  of  Archbishop  Herring  and  Bishop  Sher- 
lock, been  appointed  in  1749  to  preach  that  lecture. 
These  "  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  History"  were 
continued  in  four  succeeding  volumes  down  to  the 
year  1517,  when  Luther  began  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion ;  two  jmblished  by  himself  in  1752  and  1754, 
and  two  after  his  death  in  1773. 

In  1755  he  published  "  Six  Dissertations  upon 
Ditierent  Subjects"  in  octavo.  The  sixth  disserta- 
tion is  on  the  state  of  the  dead  as  described  by 
Homer  and  Virgil;  and  the  remarks  in  this,  tending 
to  establish  the  great  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  interfered  with  Dr.  Warburton  in  his 
"  Divine  Legation  of  Moses."  This  gave  rise  to  a 
work  which  was  published  against  him  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Delicacy  of  Friend- 
ship." This  was  a  very  illiberal  attack  on  Dr.  Jortin, 
because  he  had  too  much  independence  to  compli- 
ment Warburton  in  the  indiscriminate  manner  that 
was  then  become  fashionable  among  his  admirers. 
Jortin  made  no  reply ;  but  in  his  "  Adversaria"  the 
following  memorandum  is  found, — "Ihaveexamined," 
he  says,  "  the  state  of  the  dead  as  described  by  Ho- 
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mer  and  Virgil,  and  upon  that  dissertation  I  am 
willing  to  stake  all  the  little  credit  that  I  have  as  a 
critic  and  philologer.  I  have  there  observed  that 
Homer  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  fabulous  histories 
of  the  gods ;  he  had  those  stories  and  also  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  from  old  traditions.  Many  no- 
tions of  the  Pagans  which  came  from  tradition  are 
considered  by  Barrow,  Serm.  viii.  vol.  ii.,  in  which 
sermon  the  existence  of  God  is  proved  from  univer- 
sal consent. 

In  1758  came  out  his  "Life  of  Erasmus"  in  one 
volume  quarto  ;  and  in  1760  another  volume  quarto, 
containing  "  Remarks  upon  the  Works  of  Erasmus," 
and  an  "  Appendix  of  Extracts  from  Erasmus  and 
other  Writers."  In  the  preface  to  the  former  vo- 
lume he  says,  "  Le  Clerc,  while  he  published  the 
works  of  Erasmus  at  Leyden,  drew  up  his  life  in 
French,  collected  principally  from  his  letters,  and 
inserted  it  into  the  '  Bibliotheque  Choisee ;'  and  as 
this  life  was  favourably  received  by  the  public  he  had 
taken  it  as  a  ground  work  to  build  upon,  and  had 
translated  it,  not  superstitiously  and  closely,  but  with 
much  freedom  and  with  more  attention  to  things 
than  to  words ;  but  that  he  had  made  continual  ad- 
ditions not  only  with  relation  to  the  history  of  those 
days  but  to  the  life  of  Erasmus ;  especially  where 
Le  Clerc  grew  more  remiss,  either  wearied  with  the 
task  or  called  oflf  from  these  to  other  labours."  Af- 
ter mentioning  a  few  other  matters  to  his  readers  he 
turns  his  discourse  to  his  friends,  "  recommending 
himself  to  their  favour  whilst  he  is  with  them,  and 
his  name  when  he  is  gone  hence ;  and  entreating 
them  in  a  wish  that  he  may  pass  the  evening  of  a 
studious  and  unambitious  life  in  an  humble  but  not 
a  slothful  obscurity,  and  never  forfeit  the  kind  con- 
tinuance of  their  accustomed  approbation." 

In  1764  Dr.  Jortin  was  appointed  archdeacon  of 
London,  and  might  have  had  the  rectory  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  but  preferred  continuing  at  Kensing- 
ton, that  situation  being  better  adapted  to  his  then 
advanced  age.  Here  he  lived,  occupied,  when  his 
pastoral  functions  permitted,  amongst  his  books  and 
enjoying  himself  with  his  usual  serenity  till  the  27th 
of  August,  1770,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder 
of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1770.  He  was  buried  in  the  new  church-yard 
at  Kensington,  as  he  had  directed,  and  had  a  flat 
stone  laid  over  him  with  this  inscription  dictated  by 
himself: — 

JOANNES  JORTIN 

Mortalis  esse  desiit 
Anno  Salutis  1770,  , 

iEtatis  72. 

Besides  his  principal  works,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  his  sermons  and  charges,  he 
wrote  "  Remarks  upon  Spencer's  Poems;"  "  Remarks 
on  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,"  printed  in  *'  The  Present 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters  for  August  1734;" 
"  A  Few  Remarks  on  Tillotson's  Sermons,"  given  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Birch,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  Birch's  life  of  that  prelate  in  1752;  "  Letter  to 
Avison  concerning  the  Music  of  the  Ancients,"  sub- 
joined to  a  second  edition  of  "  Avison's  Essay  on 
Musical  Expression"  in  1753  ;  and  "A  Few  Remarks 
on  Philips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,"  printed  in  an 
Appendix  to  Neve's  animadversions  upon  that  his- 
tory, 1766. 
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The  following  extract  is  from  his  most  celebrated 
work,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  style  of  writing: — 
"  Where,"  says  he  in  his  "  Adversaria,"  "  where  is 
happiness  to  be  found  ?  where  is  her  dwelling-place  ? 
Not  where  we  seek  her  and  where  we  expect  to  find 
her.     Happiness  is  a  modest  recluse  who  seldom 
shows  her  lovely  face  in  the  polite  or  in  the  busy 
world.     She  is  the  sister  and  companion  of  religious 
msdom.  Among  thevanities  and  the  evilswhich  Solo- 
mon beheld  under  the  sun,  one  is  an  access  of  tem- 
poral fortunes  to  the  detriment  of  the  possessor; 
whence  it  appears  that  such  prosperity  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  that  few  persons  have  a  head  strong  enough 
and  a  heart  good  enough  to  bear  it.     A  sudden  rise 
from  a  low  station,  as  it  sometimes  shows  to  advan- 
tage the  virtuous  and  amiable  qualities  which  could 
not  exert  themselves  before,  so  it  more  frequently 
calls  forth  and  exposes  to  view  those  spots  of  the 
soul  which  lay  lurking  in  secret,  cramped  by  penury, 
and  veiled  with  dissimulation.     An  honest  and  sen- 
sible man  is  placed  in  a  middle  station,  in  circum- 
stances rather  scanty  than  abounding.     He  hath  all 
the  necessaries  but  none  of  the  superfluities  of  life, 
and  these  necessaries  he  acquires  by  his  prudence, 
his  studies,  and  his  industry.     If  he  seeks  to  better 
his  income  it  is  by  such  methods  as  hurt  neither  his 
conscience  nor  his  constitution.     He  hath  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  his  own  rank ;  he  receives  good 
offices  from  them  and  he  returns  the  same ;  as  he 
hath  his  occupations  he  hath  his  diversions  also,  and 
partakes  of  the  simple,  frugal,  obvious,  innocent,  and 
cheerful  amusements  of  life.     By  a  sudden  turn  of 
things  he  grows  great  in  the  church  or  in  the  state. 
Now  his  fortune  is  made ;  and  he  says  to  himself  the 
days  of  scarcity  are  past,  the  days  of  plenty  are  come, 
and  happiness  is  come  along  with  them.     Mistaken 
man !  it  is  no  such  thing ;  he  never  more  enjoys  one 
happy  day  compared  with  those  which  once  shone 
upon  him.     He  discards  his  old  companions  or  treats 
them  with  cold,  distant  and  proud  civility.     Friend- 
ship, free  and  open  conversation,  rational  inquiry, 
sincerity,  contentment,  and  the  plain  unadulterated 
pleasures  of  life,  are  no  more ;  they  departed  from 
him  along  with  his  poverty.     New  connections,  new 
prospects,  new  desires,  and  new  cares,  take  place  and 
engross  so  much  of  his  time  and  of  his  thoughts 
that  he  neither  improves  his  heart  nor  his  under- 
standing.    He  lives  ambitious  and  restless,  and  he 

dies rich." 

The  following  estimate  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
this  celebrated  dignitary  of  the  church  is  from  the 
pen  of  his  contemporary,  Mr.  Knox : — 

"  A  review  of  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Jortin  cannot 
but  suggest  the  most  pleasing  reflections.  As  a  poet, 
a  divine,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man,  he  served  the 
cause  of  rehgion,  learning,  and  morahty.  There  are 
indeed  many  writers  whose  reputation  is  more  dif- 
fused among  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  but  few  will  be 
found  whose  names,  stand  higher  than  Dr.  Jortin's 
in  the  esteem  of  the  judicious.  His  Latin  poetry 
is  classically  elegant;  his  discourses  and  disserta- 
tions, sensible,  ingenious,  and  argumentative;  his 
I  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History'  interesting  and 
impartial;  his  sermons  replete  with  sound  sense  and 
rational  morahty,  expressed  in  a  style,  simple,  pure, 
and  Attic. 

"Simplicity  of  style  is  a  grace  which,  though  it 
may  not  captivate  at  first  sight,  is  sure  in  the  end  t(. 
give  permanent  satisfaction.     It  does  not  excite  ad 
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miration,  but  it  raises  esteem.  It  does  not  warm  to  l  of  manly  sense,  acute  remarks,  and  profound  erudi- 
rapture,  but  it  soothes  to  complacency.  Unskilful  tion.  The  work  is  highly  beneficial  to  mankind  as 
writers  seldom  aim  at  this  exctllence.   They  imagine  ■  it  represents  that  superstition  which  disgraced  human 


that  what  is  natural  and  common  cannot  be  beautiful 
Every  thing  in  their  compositions  must  be  strained, 
every  thing  affected  ;  but  Dr.  Jortin  had  studied  the 
ancients  and  perhaps  formed  himself  on  the  model 
of  Xenophon.  He  wrote  on  subjects  of  morality, 
and  morality  is  founded  on  reason,  and  reason  is  al- 
ways cool  and  dispassionate.     A  tlorid  declamation, 


nature  in  its  proper  light,  and  gives  a  right  sense  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  religious  reformation. 
He  every  where  exjjresses  himself  with  peculiar  ve- 
hemence against  the  infatuation  of  bigotry  and  fana- 
ticism. Convinced  that  true  happiness  is  founded 
on  a  right  use  of  the  reasoning  powers,  he  makes  it 
the  scope  of  all  his  religious  works  to  lead  mankind 


embellished  with  rhetorical  figures  and  animated  with  from  the  errors  of  imagination  to  a  serious  atten- 
pathetic  description,  may  indeed  amuse  the  fancy  and    tion  to  dispassionate  reason. 

raise  a  transient  emotion  in  the  heart,  but  rational  "  Posthumous  pubhcations,  it  has  frequently  been 
discourse  alone  can  convince  the  understanding  and  remarked,  are  usually  inferior  in  merit  to  those  which 
reform  the  conduct.  \  ^vere  pubhshed  in  an  author's  hfe  time.     And  indeed 

"  The  first  efforts  of  genius  have  commonly  been  |  the  opinion  seems  plausible,  as  it  may  be  presumed 


m  poetry.     Unrestrained  by  the  frigidity   of  argu- 
ment and  the  confinement  of  rules,  the  young  mind 


that  an  author's  reason  for  not  publishing  his  works 
is  a  consciousness  of  their  inferiority.     The  sermons 


gladly  indulges  the  fiights  of  imagination.  Cicero,  I  of  Dr.  Jortin  were,  however,  designed  by  their  author 
as  we'll  as  many  other  ancient  philosophers,  orators,  ]  as  a  legacy  to  mankind.  To  enlarge  on  their  value 
and  historians,  are  known  to  have  sacrificed  to  the  '  would  only  be  to  echo  back  the  public  voice.  Good 
muses  in  their  earlier  productions.  Dr.  Jortin  adds  '  sense  and  sound  morahty  appear  in  them,  not  indeed 
to  the  number  of  those  who  confirm  the  observation.  ■  dressed  out  in  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  a  florid 
In  his  '  Lusus  Poetici,'  one  of  the  first  of  his  works,  j  style,  but  in  all  the  manly  force  and  simple  graces  of 
are  united  classical  language,  beautiful  sentiment, !  natural  eloquence.  The  same  caprice  which  raises 
and  harmonious  verse.  Among  the  modern  Latin  ,  to  reputation  those  trifling  discourses  which  have 
poets  there  are  few  who  do  not  yield  to  Dr.  Jortin.  '  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  a  prettiness  of  fancy 
His  '  Sapphics'  on  the  story  of  '  Bacchus  and  Ari-  \  will  again  consign  them  to  oblivion ;  but  the  ser- 
adne'  are  easv,  elegant,  and  poetical.  The  '  Little  [  mons  of  Dr.  Jortin  will  continue  to  be  read  with 
Ode,'  in  which  the  calm  hfe  of  the  philosopher  is  '  pleasure  and  edification  as  long  as  human  nature 
com.pared  to  the  gentle  stream  gliding  through  a  si-  '  shall  continue  to  be  endowed  with  the  faculties  of 
lent  grove,  is  highly  pleasing  to  the  mind  and  is  per-  ,  reason  and  discernment, 
fectlv  eleo-ant  in  the  composition.     The  Lyrics  are  !      "  The  transition  from  an  author's  writings  to  his 


composition, 
excellent.      The   poem    on   the   immor-  j  life  is  frequently  disadvantageous  to  his  character. 

Dr.  Jortin,  however,  when  no  longer  considered  as  an 


indeed    all 

tality  of  the  soul  is  ingenious,  poetical,  and  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Lucretius.  In  short  the  [ 
whole  collection  is  such  as  would  by  no  means  have  ' 
disgraced  a  Roman  in  the  age  of  an  Augustus.  j 

"  Time,  if  it  does  not  cool  the  fire  of  the  imagina- 
tion, certainly  strengthens  the  powers  of  the  judg- 
ment. As  our  author  advanced  in  life  he  cultivated 
his  reason  rather  than  his  fancy,  and  desisted  from 
his  efforts  in  poetry  to  exert  his  abilities  in  the  dis- 
quisitions of  criticism.  His  observations  on  one  of 
the  fathers  of  English  poetry  need  but  to  be  more 
generally  known  in  order  to  be  more  generally  ad- 
mired. 

"  Classical  productions  are  rather  amusing  than 
instructive.  His  works  of  this  kind  are  all  juvenile 
and  naturally  tlowed  from  a  classical  education.  These, 
however,  were  but  prejiaratory  to  his  higher  designs, 
and  soon  gave  way  to  the  more  imjiortant  enquiries 
which  were  peculiar  to  his  profession.  His  "  Dis- 
courses on  the  Christian  Religion,"  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  his  theological  pursuits,  abound  with  that 
sound  sense  and  solid  argument  which  entitle  their 
author  to  a  rank  very  near  the  celebrated  Grotius. 

"  His  dissertations  are  equally  remarkable  for  taste, 
learning,  originality,  and  ingenuity. 

"  His  life  of  Erasmus  has  extended  his  reputation 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country,  and  esta- 
blished his  literary  character  in  the  remotest  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  Erasmus  had  long  been  an  object 
of  universal  admiration ;  and  it  is  matter  of  surprise 
that  his  life  had  never  been  written  with  accuracy 
and  judgment.  This  task  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Jortin, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  the  work  was  received  by 
the  learned  is  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  execution. 
"  His  '  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History'  are  full 


author  but  as  a  man,  is  so  far  from  being  lessened  in 
our  opinion  that  he  excites  still  greater  esteem  and 
applause.  A  simplicity  of  manners,  an  inoffensive  be- 
haviour, an  universal  benevolence,  candour,  modesty, 
and  good  sense,  were  his  characteristics.  Though 
his  genius  and  love  of  letters  led  him  to  choose  the 
still  vale  of  sequestered  life,  yet  was  his  merit  con- 
spicuous enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  certain 
primate  who  did  honour  to  episcopacy.  Unknown 
by  personal  acquaintance,  and  unrecommended  by 
the  solicitation  of  friends  or  the  interposition  of 
power,  he  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Herring  to 
a  valuable  benefice  in  London,  as  a  reward  for  his 
exertions  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine.  Some  time  after 
he  became  chaplain  to  a  late  bishop  of  London,  who 
gave  him  the  vicarage  of  Kensington  and  appointed 
him  archdeacon  of  his  diocese.  This  was  all  the 
preferment  he  had,  nor  had  he  this  till  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  life.  While  blockheads  were  made  bishops 
a  man  who  had  been  uncommonly  eminent  in  the 
service  of  learning  and  religion  was  left  to  pine  in 
the  shade  of  obscurity.  Seeker  has  been  thought  by 
many  to  have  had  only  the  shadow  of  piety  and 
learning,  but  he  had  the  substantial  reward  of  them. 
Jortin  was  acknowledged  to  possess  true  virtue  and 
real  knowledge,  but  was  left  to  receive  his  recom- 
pence  in  the  suggestions  of  a  good  conscience  and 
the  applause  of  posterity." 

JOSEPH. — This  patriarch  was  the  son  of  Rachel 
and  was  tenderly  beloved  by  his  father  Jacob.  Stung 
with  envy  and  with  the  arrogance  which  they  thought 
was  displayed  in  his  innocent  dreams, his  brothers  sold 
him  to  some  Ishmaelitish  slave-dealers,  by  whom  he 
was  sold  to  Potiphar,  a  distinguished  officer  in  Egypt. 
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The  prudence  and  fidelity  which  he  displayed  in  the 
service  of  his  master  ameliorated  his  condition  ;  hut 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  unlawful  desires  of 
Potiphar's  wife  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison 
at  her  instifration.  Yet  even  here  Joseph  was  able 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  keeper;  and  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  gave  to  a  dream  of  the  king's 
butler,  who  was  likewise  in  prison,  opened  for  him  the 
way  to  a  better  fortune;  for  after  the  butler  had  been 
restored  to  favour  Pharaoh  and  liis  whole  court  were 
troubled  by  a  dream.  The  butler  remembered  the 
Hebrew  boy  who  had  given  so  happy  an  interpreta- 
tion to  his  own  dream  when  in  prison.  Joseph  was 
brought  to  court  and  explained  the  king's  dream  of 
seven  fat  and  seven  lean  kine.  The  monarch  now 
released  him  from  confinement  and  raised  him  to 
the  second  place  in  the  empire.  He  suggested  wise 
measures  for  preserving  the  people  from  famine 
during  the  unproductive  years  which  he  had  pre- 
dicted, and  Pharaoh  committed  to  him  the  charge  of 
carrying  them  into  execution.  Married  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Eg}'ptian  nobleman  in  possession  of  the 
highest  power  next  to  the  royal,  Joseph  saw  all  his 
wishes  gratified  except  his  yearning  after  his  rela- 
tions. In  the  years  of  famine  his  brothers  came  to 
buy  corn  from  the  stores  which  he  had  collected  in 
Egypt.  Without  making  himself  known  to  them,  he 
endeavoured  by  some  harsh  treatment  to  discover 
their  thoughts  and  to  make  them  repent  of  the  wrong 
which  they  had  done  him.  His  feelings  at  length 
overcame  him.  He  disclosed  himself  to  his  brethren 
and  provided  them  and  his  father  with  lands  in  Egypt. 
He  was  now  their  benefactor,  and  therefore  Jacob,  in 
his  last  blessing,  gave  to  his  two  sons  equal  rights 
with  the  other  brothers,  and  the  two  tribes  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Ephraim  preserved  the  memory  of  Jo- 
seph among  the  Hebrews. 

JOSEPH  I. — This  celebrated  emperor  of  Germany 
was  the  son  of  Leopold  1.,  and  was  born  at  Vienna  in 
July  1678.  He  receivea  tne  crown  of  Hungary  in 
1689,  and  was  soon  after  crownea  as  Roman  king. 
In  1705  he  began  his  reign,  which  though  short  was 
troubled  by  wars  in  the  5'etherlands,  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain.  The  protestants  enjoyed 
toleration  and  some  privileges  under  his  reign.  He 
died  in  April  1711. 

JOSEPH  II. — This  German  emperor  was  the  son 
of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  born  March 
1741,  at  a  time  when  Frederick  the  Great  had  al- 
ready conquered  half  of  Silesia,  and  the  Bavarian 
army  was  approaching  the  Austrian  frontiers,  when 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  the  sinking 
state.  Joseph  was  inferior  to  his  brother  Leopold 
II.  in  learning,  but  he  displayed  an  active  and  pene- 
trating mind,  and  made  much  progress,  particularly 
in  the  languages,  mathematics,  and  music.  His  lively 
temperament  often  brought  him  into  collision  with 
his  mother,  whom  he  obeyed  from  respect  but  with- 
out conviction  and  with  secret  reluctance.  He  ob- 
served how  much  her  devotional  spirit  was  abused, 
and  he  imbibed  an  invincible  aversion  to  the  clergy. 
She  set  a  great  value  on  birth,  and  he  early  acquired 
a  dislike  for  undeserved  privileges.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  seven  years'  war  having  broken  out,  every 
preparation  was  made  for  the  young  prince  joining 
the  army,  when  Maria  Theresa  recalled  her  order. 
In  1760  he  married  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  who  died 
oTi  her  second  confinement.  He  also  lost  his  second 
wife,  a  Bavarian  princess. 
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He  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  and, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1765,  German  emperor. 
His  mother  declared  him  co-regent  in  the  hereditary 
states  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  army;  but  the  real  authority  re- 
mained in  her  hands.  During  the  war  Joseph  had 
had  cause  to  admire  the  great  enemy  of  his  house. 
Animated  by  this  example,  he  entered  on  his  elevated 
career ;  but  as  he  had  but  little  real  power  excepting 
in  military  aiFairs,  in  which  with  the  aid  of  Lascy  he 
introduced  some  improvements,  he  employed  his 
time  in  travelling  and  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
states.  On  one  of  these  journeys,  under  the  title  of 
Count  Falkenstein,  he  visited  Frederick  the  Great  in 
his  camp  at  Xeisse.  The  two  monarchs,  dispensing 
with  ceremonies,  met  on  terms  of  familiarity  like 
friends  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  emperor  in  his 
camp  received  a  visit  from  Frederick.  In  1777  Jo- 
seph made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  six 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria died,  and  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession 
broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  which 
Maria  Theresa  put  an  end  without  the  knowledge, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  her  son,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  measuring  himself  in  the  field  with  his 
great  adversary.  In  1780  Joseph  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  full  dominion  over  his  hereditary  states, 
at  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  was  thus  the  sovereign 
of  more  than  twenty-two  millions  of  men  with  a  fine 
army.  His  people  adored  him,  the  nobility  and 
clergy  alone  had  reason  to  fear  him.  Joseph  had 
drawn  on  himself  their  hatred  by  ordinances  which 
were  in  many  respects  very  excellent.  He  allowed  a 
greater  freedom  of  the  press,  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
nexion between  Rome  and  the  religious  orders,  di- 
minished the  pensions,  placed  the  Jews  on  a  better 
footing,  abolished  bondage,  suppressed  all  nunneries, 
and  many  monasteries,  particularly  those  in  which 
there  were  no  schools,  or  the  sick  were  not  taken 
care  of,  or  the  monks  did  not  preach. 

In  the  spring  of  1782  Pope  Pius  VI.  made  a  visit 
to  Vienna,  and  Joseph  afterwards  returned  his  visit 
at  Rome,  still  however  continuing  to  suppress  mo- 
nasteries, so  that  in  eight  years  the  number  belong- 
ing to  the  different  orders  had  sunk  from  63,000  to 
27,000.  All  branches  of  the  government,  public 
education,  the  police,  the  state  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
peasantry,  were  reformed.  By  a  new  code  of  laws 
capital  punishments  were  a])olished.  His  attempts 
at  reform  in  Hungary,  wh'ch  he  wished  to  render 
uniform  with  his  German  states,  caused  a  rebellion  of 
the  Walachians,  which  he  could  quell  only  by  the 
execution  of  its  leaders,  Horia  and  Gloska.  Then 
followed,  in  1784,  the  dispute  with  Holland  respecting 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Bava- 
ria, against  which  the  confederacy  of  the  German 
princes  was  formed  in  1785.  In  1787,  under  the 
title  of  Count  Falkenstein,  Joseph  made  a  journey 
into  the  Crimea,  where  Catharine  gave  him  a  most 
splendid  reception  at  Cherson.  After  his  return  he 
experienced  a  series  of  misfortunes.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  1788,  he  declared  war  against  the  Turks, 
but  by  the  defeat  at  Lugos  the  army  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  suftered  dreadfully  in  consequence  of  the 
heat  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country.  Joseph, 
himself  exhausted  and  chagrined  by  the  misfortune 
of  his  army,  returned  sick  to  Vienna  in  December. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  fortune  favoured  the 
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Austrian  arms ;  Belgrade  was  surrendered  to  Lau- 

dohn,  and  the  Russians  made  great  progress. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  difficulties  which  Joseph 
next  had  to  encounter  was  the  tax  law  introduced  in 
November  1789.  The  nobility  and  peasantry  showed 
themselves  equally  dissatisfied,  and  the  signal  was 
given  for  general  disorder  and  open  rebellion.  The 
Netherlands  declared  themselves  independent,  and 
expelled  the  imperial  forces  from  all  the  provinces, 
and  Luxemburg!!  only  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  imperial  troops.  Joseph  showed  himself  ready 
to  make  concessions,  Ijut  all  his  proposals  were 
scornfully  rejected.  The  Hungarians  also,  whose  ge- 
neral dissatisfaction  had  been  only  slumbering,  re- 
belled, and  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  constitution.  To  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe  Joseph,  in  January  1790,  declared  all  the 
acts  of  his  government  in  that  country  revoked  even 
to  the  edict  of  toleration  passed  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1781.  The  Tyrolese  now  showed  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  Joseph  hastened  to  put  every  thing  on  its 
former  footing.  His  health  sunk  under  these  accu- 
mulated mortifications,  and  the  consequences  soon 
became  apparent,  for  early  in  February  1790  he  was 
sensible  that  death  was  rapidly  approaching,  and 
on  the  20th  he  died  of  a  pulmonary  consumption. 

Joseph  was  of  the  middle  size,  of  a  lively  disposi- 
tion, fickle,  and  fond  of  action,  of  ruling,  of  destroy- 
ing and  building  up.  Courage  in  danger  was  a 
striking  trait  in  his  character.  He  had  a  strong  and 
lively  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  respected  it  in 
all.  He  caused  the  Augarten,  hitherto  closed,  to  be 
made  public,  and  placed  over  the  entrance  the  in- 
scription, "  Dedicated  to  all  men  by  one  who  values 
them."  When  requested  to  permit  only  certain 
classes  to  walk  in  the  Prater,  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  themselves  there  with  their  equals  only, 
he  refused  and  added,  "  If  I  would  live  only  with 
my  equals  I  must  go  to  the  tomb  of  the  emperors 
at  the  Capuchin  chapel  and  there  spend  my  days." 
To  Schmidt,  tlje  historian  of  Germany,  he  said, 
"  Spare  no  one,  and  not  even  myself,  if  you  come 
down  so  far  with  your  history.  Posterity  must  judge 
my  faults  and  those  of  my  predecessors."  Frederick 
the  Great  wrote  to  Voltaire  respecting  him :  "  Jo- 
seph is  an  emperor  such  as  Germany  has  not  had 
for  a  long  time.  Educated  in  splendour,  his  hal)its 
are  simple ;  grown  up  amidst  flattery,  he  is  still  mo- 
dest ;  inflamed  with  a  love  of  glory,  he  yet  sacrifices 
his  ambition  to  his  duty."  Joseph's  favourite  ob- 
ject was  to  be  sovereign  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  to 
manage  the  great  machine  of  the  state  entirely  him- 
self. Whatever  his  own  reflections  or  his  knowledge 
of  other  countries  showed  to  be  useful,  he  wished  to 
introduce.  But  he  did  not  sufficiently  consider  that 
he  had  to  do  with  other  men,  with  other  relations, 
and  that  long  habit  rendered  it  difficult  to  change  at 
once  usages  sanctified  by  time — that  other  men  did 
not  possess  his  knowledge  and  experience. 

JOSEPH,  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  was 
born  in  January  17CS,  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  He 
was  the  eldest  brother  of  Napoleon,  and  of  all  the 
members  of  his  family  the  one  in  whom  the  emperor 
placed  the  greatest  confidence.  His  father  being 
sent  to  Paris  as  the  deputy  of  the  estates  of  that  pro- 
vince, carried  him  to  the  continent  and  placed  him 
at  the  college  of  Autun  in  Burgundy,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  course  of  studies  with  great  diligence. 
Joseph  was  desirous  of  entering  the  military  service. 


but  in  compliance  with  the  last  wishes  of  his  father, 
who  died  at  Montpellier  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  in  1785,  and  in  1792 
became  a  member  of  the  departmental  administra- 
tion under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Paoli. 
When  the  English  took  possession  of  Corsica,  Jo- 
seph retired  to  the  continent,  and  in  1794  married 
the  daughter  of  M.  Clary,  a  rich  citizen  of  Marseilles. 
Joseph  united  with  his  colleagues  of  the  department 
in  urgent  entreaties  for  supplies  requisite  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  the  island,  but  their  applications  were 
disregarded  until  1796  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
occupation  of  Italy  by  the  French  army  that  their 
eflforls  were  crowned  with  success.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  campaign  Joseph  accompanied  his  brother 
Napoleon,who,  after  the  victory  of  Mondovi,  sent  him 
to  Paris  to  convince  the  directory  of  the  necessity  of 
concluding  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Peace 
was  concluded,  and  Joseph  appointed  minister  of  the 
republic  at  Parma,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  mi- 
nister, and  then  ambassador  at  Rome.  He  had  ob- 
tained from  Pius  VII.  the  promise  of  a  brief,  exhort- 
ing the  Vendeans  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  republic,  when  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies 
of  France  and  the  temerity  of  the  revolutionists 
produced  the  catastrophe  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Rome.  The  papal  secretary  of  state,  and  the  diplo- 
matic characters  connected  with  Joseph,  united  in 
rendering  him  justice  in  their  statements  to  the  French 
directory.  The  pope  not  giving  satisfaction  for  the 
murder  of  General  Duphot  committed  in  the  presence 
of  Joseph,  who  never  lost  his  calmness,  and  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  further  blood- 
shed and  outrage,  the  latter  returned  to  Paris,  where 
the  directory  expressed  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
his  conduct  at  Rome.  He  was  now  offered  the  em- 
bassy to  Prussia,  but  preferred  to  enter  the  council 
of  the  five  hundred,  which  soon  chose  him  their  se- 
cretary. When  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt  the  French 
experienced  important  reverses  in  Europe.  The  bat- 
tle of  the  Trebia  had  been  lost ;  the  French  had  eva- 
cuated the  Genoese  territory  ;  the  French  army  in 
Switzerland  was  in  a  critical  situation  until  the  de- 
cisive victory  of  Massena  at  Zurich,  and  all  the  con- 
quests in  Italy  were  at  stake.  Joseph  despatched  a 
Greek  of  Cephalonia,  named  Burmbacki,  to  Egypt, 
to  induce  his  brother  to  hasten  back  ;  and  he  assisted 
him  in  the  revolution  which  placed  Bonaparte  at  the 
head  of  the  consular  government. 

Under  the  consulate  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  as  such  was  appointed  with 
Roederei  and  De  Fleurieu  to  terminate  the  differences 
then  existing  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  of  September  1 800  was  signed  at  Joseph's 
estate  of  Mortefontaine.  Soon  after  he  signed  with 
Count  Cobentzl  the  treaty  of  Luneville  between  France 
and  Austria  ;  and  in  March  1802  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  signed  ,which,  on  the  part  of  France,  had  been 
likewise  conducted  under  his  direction.  Whilst  en- 
gaged in  diplomatic  pursuits,  Joseph  suggested  a  plan 
to  unite  France,  England,  Spain  and  Holland,  for 
the  suppression  of  that^system  of  rapine  and  piracy, 
whereby  smaller  states  were  annoyed  by  the  corsairs 
of  Barbary,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  great  powers  of 
Christendom.  His  brother,  then  first  consul,  adopted 
the  plan.  In  1803  Joseph  was  created  a  senator  and 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  presided 
in  the  same  j'ear  in  tiie  electoral  college  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Oise.     Joseph  Bonaparte  was  one  of 
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tlie  signers  of  the  concordate  \vith  the  pope,  by  which 
the  immunities  of  the  Gallican  church  were  secured, 
and  the  torch  of  fanaticism  which  burned  in  the  West 
of  France  was  extinguished.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
the  treaty  of  guaranty  was  signed  with  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia  and  Bavaria,  which  recognised  the  va- 
rious poHtical  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
German  empire.  In  this  negotiation  also,  Joseph 
was  invested  with  full  powers  on  the  part  of  France. 
When  in  1804  the  camp  of  Boulogne  v/as  formed,  the 
consul  made  his  brother  colonel  of  the  fourth  regi- 
ment. When  Napoleon  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
of  France,  the  same  senatus-consulte  which  (sup- 
ported by  3,700,000  votes)  created  Napoleon  em- 
peror, declared  Joseph  and  his  children  heirs  to  the 
throne  in  case  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  without  issue. 
In  the  same  year  the  crown  of  Lombardy  was  offered 
to  him,  but  Joseph  firmly  resisted  the  entreaties  of 
the  emperor  and  of  his  friends,  not  choosing  to  re- 
nounce the  new  poUtical  bonds  which  attached  him 
to  France,  nor  to  enter  into  engagements  which 
pressed  hard  upon  Lombardy. 

During  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  in  1805,  Prince 
Joseph  presided  in  the  senate  and  administered  the 
government.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz, Joseph  received  an  order  from  the  emperor  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  destined  to  in- 
vade the  kingdom  of  Naples,  whose  sovereign  had 
broken  the  treaty  %vith  France,  and  whose  troops  had 
been  augmented  by  a  large  body  of  Russians  and 
English,  in  consequence  of  which  Napoleon  had  de- 
clared "  Ferdinand  has  ceased  to  rule."  On  the  8th 
of  February,  1806,  the  French  entered  the  territory  of 
the  enemy.  Joseph  commanded  the  centre,  whilst 
Massena  and  Gou\don  de  Saint-Cyr  commanded  the 
two  wings,  took  Capua,  which  surrendered  without 
much  resistance,  and  entered  the  capital ;  being  re- 
ceived, if  any  reliance  were  to  be  placed  upon  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  joy,  as  the  deliverer  of  the  peo- 
ple. King  Ferdinand  had  fled  to  Sicily,  and  the 
English  and  Russians  eflFected  their  retreat.  All  the 
fortresses  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  French ; 
and  Gaeta,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Hesse-Phi- 
lippsthal,  only  resisted  the  commandment  disavow- 
ing the  regency  which  Ferdinand  had  appointed  be- 
fore his  flight,  and  which  had  concluded  the  treaty 
with  Joseph.  The  very  day  of  his  entry  Joseph  was 
seen  walking  about  in  the  street  attended  by  one  aide- 
de-camp  only,  even  among  the  crowds  of  still  excited 
lazzaroni,  faithful  to  his  opinion  that  the  people  feel 
confidence  in  those  who  trust  them  and  never  pay 
with  bad  treatment  those  who  have  treated  them  well. 
No  sooner  had  he  organized  a  provisional  govern- 
ment in  the  capital  than  he  set  out  with  a  corps 
(Z'e7t7e,under  the  command  of  General  Lamarque,  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  feasibility  of  an  attempt  upon  Sicily.  He  soon 
convinced  himself  of  the  abject  situation  of  the  inha- 
bitants (whom  the  character  of  former  governments 
had  rendered  pretty  indifferent  as  to  any  change  of 
the  administration,  believing  that  nothing  would  im- 
prove their  situation),  and  of  the  impracticability  of 
a  landing  in  Sicily.  It  was  during  this  journey  that 
Joseph  first  received  intelligence  that  the  emperor 
had  recognised  him  king  of  Naples.  Napoleon,  fear- 
ing that  Joseph  would  refuse  the  throne  of  Naples 
as  he  had  refused  that  of  Lombardy,  consented  that 
Joseph's  relations  with  France  should  I'emain  the 
same  ;  and  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
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his  capacity  of  grand-elector,  deputed  three  of  its 
members  to  him  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  offered 
crown.  These  wereMarshal  Perignon,  General  Ferine 
and  Count  Rcaderer.  Joseph  received  them  as  his 
old  colleagues,  lodged  them  in  the  palace,  and  re- 
tained Count  Roederer,  who  had  long  been  his  friend, 
as  minister  of  finance.  Joseph  was  always  pleased 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  this  friend  for  his 
services  in  the  administration  of  the  finances,  and  in 
the  formation  of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  cre- 
ated a  public  credit — something  till  then  unknown 
in  that  country.  Napoleon  said  that  the  loss  of  Count 
Roederer  from  his  council  of  state  was  never  ade- 
quately supplied. 

Joseph's  reign  in  Naples  forms  the  period  of  his 
life  on  which  the  biographer  dwells  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Joseph  to  be 
twice  called  to  rule  over  nations  guided  by  priests 
and  left  in  ignorance,  and  therefore  easily  to  be  ex- 
cited against  any  change ;  yet  the  critical  nature  of 
his  situation  did  not  deter  him  from  trying  every 
means  in  his  power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
his  subjects.  He  introduced  into  his  council,  among 
others.  Frenchmen  distinguished  by  their  abilities ; 
such  as  Roederer,  Salicetti,  Dumas,  Miot,  &c.  With 
them  he  planned  such  changes  as  his  unreserved  con- 
versations with  men  of  all  classes  on  his  long  journey 
had  suggested  to  him.  He  held  up  to  the  members 
of  his  administration  the  advantageous  consequences 
of  the  French  revolution,  contriving  to  avoid  its  evils 
and  enjoining  them  to  make  justice  and  moderation 
the  guides  of  all  their  measures.  The  country  was 
soon  entirely  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Convents  were 
abolished  and  their  inmates  provided  for ;  their  rich 
possessions  were  in  part  used  to  contribute  to  the 
solidity  of  the  public  credit ;  feudalism  was  over- 
thrown, leaving  only  the  honorary  titles  ;  provincial 
intendants  were  appointed  instead  of  the  former  pre- 
sidi,  a  kind  of  proconsuls  ;  public  instruction  greatly 
improved  ;  the  finances  regulated,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  under  the  care  of  Roederer ;  the  interior 
custom-lines,  so  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  nations, 
removed  to  the  frontiers ;  the  system  of  justice  greatly 
improved  by  substituting  the  French  code  for  the 
confused  pragmatiche,  and  by  organizing  the  judi- 
ciary, national  guards  were  formed — an  institution 
which,  in  that  as  well  as  aU  the  other  Itahan  coun- 
tries, would  have  had  the  best  effects.  These  effects 
indeed  were  in  part  apparent  in  the  growth  of  a  civic 
spirit  among  the  inhabitants,  so  long  degraded  by 
foreign  or  domestic  tyranny.  A  new  army  was  cre- 
ated, the  public  debt  was  put  on  a  systematic  foot- 
ing, all  banks  were  united  into  one,  excavations  at 
Pompeii  and  in  Magna  Graecia  begun,  and  a  learned 
society  founded  under  the  name  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy, divided  into  four  classes ;  the  roads  were  im- 
proved ;  the  system  of  the  mesta  abolished  according 
to  an  early  plan  of  the  celebrated  Filangieri ;  the 
stiff  and  pompous  Spanish  court  etiquette  was  much 
curtailed,  so  that  the  king  became  accessible  to  his 
subjects ;  and  the  half-barbarous  lazzaroni  were  ci- 
vilized. Villages  were  established,  and  the  lazzaroni 
were  made  to  labour  in  excavations  or  workshops. 
Their  pay  was  partly  given  in  beds  and  in  domestic 
utensils,  so  that  their  improvement  was  begun  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  successful — by  accus- 
toming them  to  a  home.  Thus  a  numerous  class, 
who  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  civilize  them,  and 
with  whom  neither  missionaries  nor  philanthropists 
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could  be  successful,  were  rendered  useful,  and  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  crime  would  soon  have  been  entirely 
stopped.  He  who  formed  the  idea  of  civilizing  these 
beings  by  giving  them  a  home,  whether  it  was  the 
king  or  one  of  his  counsellors,  richly  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  country,  though  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons was  unfortunately  also  the  signal  for  the  return 
of  wretchedness. 

The  bands  of  robbers  likewise  vanished.  When 
Joseph  arrived  in  Naples,  the  revenue  of  the  state 
did  not  exceed  7,000,000  ducati.  It  was  augmented 
by  him  to  14,000,000,  without  increasing  the  public 
burdens.  Naples  then  had  no  constitution,  but  Jo- 
seph, presiding  in  person  at  the  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  heard  every  measure  discussed,  and  no 
instance  is  on  record  of  a  measure  being  adopted 
against  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Success  was 
crowning  his  laudable  endeavours,  when,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  he  was,  against  his  will,  called  by  his 
brother  to  receive  a  prouder  diadem.  In  an  interview 
some  months  previous  with  the  emperor  Napoleon  at 
Venice,  he  received  an  intimation  of  the  feuds  which 
distracted  the  reigning  house  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
political  embarrassments  to  which  they  must  lead. 
He  now  received  from  Bayonne,  where  the  Spanish 
princes  had  joined  Napoleon,  a  pressing  invitation  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  that  city.  Nothing  was 
yet  decided,  and  no  views  explained.  In  this  uncer- 
tainty Joseph  set  out,  cherishing  the  hope  of  again 
returning  to  his  family  at  Naples. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Bayonne  he  was  met  by 
the  emperor,  who  informed  him  that  the  passions  of 
the  Spanish  princes  had  produced  a  crisis  which  had 
arrived  but  too  soon  ;  that  they  were  as  far  from  a 
harmonious  agreement  at  Bayonne  as  they  had  been 
in  Spain ;  that  Charles  IV.  preferred  retirement  in 
France  on  certain  conditions,  to  re-entering  Spain 
without  the  prince  of  peace  ;  that  both  he  and  the 
queen  chose  rather  to  see  a  stranger  ascend  the  throne 
than  to  cede  it  to  Ferdinand  ;  that  neither  Ferdinand 
nor  any  other  Spaniard  wished  for  the  return  of 
Charles  if  he  was  determined  to  restore  the  reign  of 
Godoy,  and  that  they  also  would  prefer  a  stranger  to 
him  ;  that  he  (the  emperor)  perceived  that  it  would 
cost  him  a  greater  effort  to  sustain  Charles  with  the 
prince  of  peace,  than  to  change  the  dynasty ;  that 
Ferdinand  appeared  to  him  so  inferior,  and  of  a  cha- 
racter so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it  would  be  highly 
indiscreet  to  commit  himself  on  his  behalf,  or  attempt 
to  sustain  a  son  in  the  struggle  to  dethrone  his 
father,  and  that  such  a  dynasty  was  little  suited  to 
Spain ;  that  no  regeneration  was  practicable  whilst 
it  continued ;  that  the  first  personages  of  the  king- 
dom in  rank,  information  and  character,  assembled 
in  a  national  junta  at  Bayonne,  were  convinced  of 
this  truth ;  and  that  since  destiny  pointed  out  this 
course,  and  he  then  felt  assured  of  accomplishing 
what  he  would  not  have  voluntarily  undertaken,  he 
had  nominated  his  brother  the  king  of  Naples,  who 
was  acceptable  to  the  junta,  and  would  be  so  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Ferdinand  had  long  since  solicited 
one  of  his  nieces  in  marriage,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Etruria,  but,  since  his  residence  at  Bayonne,  and 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  that  prince,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  accede  to  his  wishes.  He  further 
urged  that  the  Spanish  princes  had  gone  farther  into 
France,  and  had  ceded  to  him  all  their  rights  to  the 
crown  which  he  had  transferred  to  his  brother,  the 
king  of  Naples  ;  that  it  was  highly  important  that  his 


brother  should  not  hesitate,  lest  the  Spaniards,  as  well 
as  foreign  monarchs,  might  suppose  that  he  (Napo- 
leon) wished  to  encircle  his  own  brows  with  this  ad- 
ditional crown,  as  he  had  done  with  that  of  Lombardy 
some  years  before,  upon  the  refusal  of  Joseph  to  ac- 
cept it ;  that  the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  of  Europe, 
the  reconciliation  of  all  the  members  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, depended  upon  the  course  which  Joseph  was 
then  about  to  adopt;  that  he  could  never  allow  him- 
self to  believe,  that  regret  at  leaving  an  enchanting 
coxmtry,  where  no  danger  or  difficulty  remained  to 
be  combated,  could  induce  him  to  refuse  a  throne 
where  many  obstacles  it  was  true  were  to  be  sur- 
mounted, but  where  also  much  good  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

^\hen  Joseph  arrived  at  Bayonne  the  members  of 
the  junta  were  all  assembled  at  the  chateau  of  Marrac, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  receive  their  addresses,  to 
which  he  returned  indefinite  answers,  postponing  a 
decision  until  he  could,  in  the  course  of  a  iew  days, 
see  the  different  members  in  private.  The  Spanish 
princes  were  gone.  The  duke  del  Infantado  and  Ce- 
vallos  passed  for  the  warmest  partisans  of  Ferdinand ; 
both  were  presented  the  next  day  to  take  leave.  Jo- 
seph had  a  long  conversation  with  the  duke,  which 
terminated  in  a  full  offer  of  his  services.  This  no- 
bleman then  observed,  that  he  now  found  the  intelli- 
gence which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his 
agents  at  Naples  was  true,  and  if  Joseph  was  destined 
to  be  to  Spain  what  he  had  been  to  Naples,  no  doubt 
could  exist  that  the  entire  nation  would  rally  round 
him.  He  also  assured  him  that  he  would  find  the 
same  dispositions  in  Cevallos,  and  in  all  the  members 
of  the  junta ;  that  those  who  were  regarded  as  the 
most  violent  partisans  of  Ferdinand  entertained  for 
that  prince,  of  whom  they  knew  little,  and  expected 
every  thing,  merely  that  sort  of  attachment  which  a 
misgoverned  nation  exhibits  towards  any  one  whom 
it  considers  most  competent  to  redress  its  grievances. 
Cevallos  held  nearly  the  same  language  to  Joseph, 
who  afterwards  received  in  succession  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  junta.  It  consisted  of  nearly  one  hundred 
persons.  They  painted  in  strong  colours  the  evils 
which  afflicted  their  country  and  the  facility  of  sup- 
pressing them.  In  fact  the  courtiers  of  the  father 
and  the  son  were  agreed  upon  one  point — the  abso- 
lute impossibility,  namely,  of  their  living  together 
under  either  of  them.  Joseph  alone,  by  sacrificing 
the  throne  of  Naples  to  ascend  that  of  Spain,  appeared 
to  unite  all  parties,  and  promised,  as  they  fondly 
hoped,  to  restore  and  even  to  surpass  the  happy  reign 
of  Charles  III. 

The  rising  at  Saragossa,  and  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces, under  the  pretence  that  Napoleon  was  seek- 
ing to  annex  Spain  to  France  ;  the  assurances  given 
by  all  the  members  of  the  junta  to  Joseph,  that  his 
acceptance  of  the  crown  would  quiet  these  troubles, 
ensure  the  independence  of  the  monarchy,  the  inte- 
grity of  its  territory,  its  liberty  and  happiness — finally 
induced  him  to  accept  the  throne,  and  he  prepared 
himself  to  set  out  for  Spain  ;  but  he  would  not  leave 
the  throne  of  Naples  without  obtaining  a  pledge  that 
his  institutions  should  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
Neapolitans  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  constitu- 
tion which  was  in  a  great  measure  a  summary  of  his 
own  most  important  laws.  He  obtained  for  it  the 
guaranty  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  A  constitution 
founded  neai'ly  on  the  same  principles  was  adopted 
by  the  junta  of  Bayonne  for  Spain,  and  also  gua- 
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ranteed  by  the  emperor.  Joseph  and  the  members 
of  the  junta  swore  fidelity  to  it.  Had  events  per- 
mitted them  to  maintain  their  oaths,  it  would  have 
contributed  much  to  the  regeneration  of  that  people. 
The  recognition  of  national  sovereignty  represented 
in  the  cortes,  the  independence  of  their  powers,  the 
demarcation  of  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  and  the 
public  treasure,  would  have  extricated  Spain  from  the 
abyss  into  which  she  had  been  sinking  for  centuries. 
The  accession  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was 
notified  by  the  secretary  of  state  (Cevallos)  to  the  fo- 
reign powers,  by  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
England,  he  was  formally  recognised.  Thus,  at  first, 
his  relations  with  the  monarchs  and  governments  of 
the  continent  were  satisfactory.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  had  replied  to  the  communication  of  General 
Pardo,  ambassador  of  Spain,  by  felicitations  grounded 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  new  king.  Ferdinand 
had  written  him  letters  of  congratulation,  and  one 
among  others  wherein  he  implored  his  intervention 
and  good  offices  to  induce  the  emperor  Napoleon  to 
give  him  one  of  his  nieces  in  marriage.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  of  the  Spaniards  who  were  with  him  in 
France  was  annexed  to  these  letters,  which  were  made 
known  by  a  Spanish  nobleman  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  junta  had 
previous  knowledge  of  them. 

Upon  his  entry  into  Madrid,  Joseph  found  the 
people  greatly  exasperated  at  the  events  of  the  2nd 
of  May,  1808.  A  stranger  to  all  that  had  passed, 
he  convened  on  the  morrow,  at  the  palace,  all  those 
persons  who  might  naturally  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  classes  of  society — grandees 
of  Spain,  chiefs  of  the  religious  orders,  members  of 
the  tribunals,  priests,  officers,  generals,  the  principal 
capitalists,  the  syndics  of  the  various  handicrafts.  All 
the  saloons  were  crowded  for  the  first  time  with  a 
concourse  of  men  who  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves together.  The  new  king  entered  into  free  con- 
versation with  his  guests,  and  expressed  himself  with 
candour  on  the  events  which  had  brought  him  into 
Spain  on  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  on  his  views 
and  intentions.  He  ventured  alone  into  the  different 
rooms  filled  with  crowds  of  persons  inimical  to  him, 
and  inspired  much  confidence  by  this  fearless  reliance 
on  their  honour;  but  the  gleams  of  popular  favour 
were  overcast  by  the  disastrous  intelligence  from 
Baylen,  which  arrived  six  days  after  this  entertain- 
ment. The  retreat  on  Burgos  was  eflfected,  and  the 
king  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  Marshal  Bessieres' 
army.  The  Spaniards  flocked  in  from  all  quarters 
against  the  French  army,  which  was  unable  to  resume 
offensive  operations  until  the  month  of  November. 
The  emperor  arrived  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  but  was  soon  summoned,  first  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  whence  he  drove  out 
our  troops,  and  then  by  the  Austrians  to  Germany. 
On  his  departure  he  left  his  brother  in  command  of 
the  forces  that  remained  in  Spain. 

King  Jose|)h  returned  to  his  capital  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  18U9.  The  people  had  not  lost  the  re- 
membrance of  the  hopes  which  they  had  conceived 
on  his  first  entry.  The  inhabitants  came  individually 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  each  in  his  re- 
spective parish,  and  Joseph  exerted  himself  to  foster 
and  extend  these  favourable  symptoms.  On  a  solemn 
occasion  he  renewed  the  assurances  he  had  already 
given  of  his  determination  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  Spain — to  preserve  her  territory  entire,  to 
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support  her  religion,  and  to  protect  and  uphold  the 
Uberty  of  her  citizens — "  conditions,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
oath  which  I  took  on  accepting  the  crown :  it  shall 
never  be  dishonoured  whilst  on  my  head."  He 
pledged  himself  for  the  convocation  of  the  cortes, 
and  for  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  French  troops 
as  soon  as  the  country  should  be  pacified.  "  If  I 
love  France  as  my  family,"  he  often  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  devoted  to  Spain  as  to  my  religion."  The  choice 
of  his  ministry  was  made  with  entire  deference  to 
pubhc  opinion.  The  nomination  of  the  members  of 
his  council  of  state  was  governed  by  the  same  spirit. 
Five  regiments  were  already  organized,  from  which 
all  persons  stained  by  criminal  convictions  were 
carefully  excluded.  Infamous  punishments  were 
discontinued,  and  the  stimulus  of  honour  and  love 
of  country,  as  in  the  French  army,  was  substituted 
for  corporal  inflictions,  %vhich  are  fit  only  to  make 
slaves,  not  soldiers.  Pursuing  the  same  course  which 
his  own  sense  of  justice  and  views  of  policy  had  dic- 
tated in  his  former  government  at  Naples,  he  recog- 
nised the  existing  public  debt  and  provided  means 
for  its  extinction, — gave  facilities  for  the  secularization 
of  monks,  without  at  that  moment  compeUing  it, — 
inspected  in  person  the  works  then  unfinished  and 
necessary  to  thecompletion  of  the  Guadaramacanal, — 
promoted  that  useful  enterprise,  and  generally  gave 
aid  and  countenance  to  national  industry  in  its  various 
departments. 

The  earliest  military  occurrences  of  his  reign  were 
propitious.     The  battles  of  Talavera  and  Almonacid 
paralyzed  the  movements  of  the  British,  and  the  king 
availed  himself  of  the  calm  which  ensued  to  regulate 
the  administration  of  the  interior.     He  now  resolved 
to  suppress  entirely  the  religious  orders,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  restoration  of  the  finances  and  the 
claims  of  public  tranquillity  alike   demanded   this 
measure.      All  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  were  an- 
nulled, and  their  duties  assigned  to  the  civil  tribunals, 
and  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  heretofore  allowed  to 
the  churches  was  aboli-shed.     The  councils   of  the 
Indies,  of  the  orders  of  finance,  of  the  marine,  and  of 
war,  whose  functions  were  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  new  council  of  state,  were  dissolved;  the  points 
for  the  collection  of  the  duties  fixed  on  the  frontiers, 
the  municipal  system  was  settled ;  laws  regulating 
public  education  were  digested  in  the  council  of  state  ; 
the  debt  which  had  been  formerly  recognised,  was 
guaranteed  ;  the  ashes  and  monuments  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  scattered  through  the  suppressed  convents, 
were  assembled  in  several  churches,  and  particularly 
in  the  metropohtan  at  Burgos.     The  buildings  of 
the  Escurial  were  assigned  for  the  reception  of  fifteen 
hundred  priests,  members  of  the  different  rehgious 
orders,  who  were  desirous  of  continuing  to  live  in 
common,  either  from  family  reasons,  considerations 
of  health,  or  a  strong  bias  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  study  in  those  vast  deposits  wherein  lay  buried 
large  collections  of  manuscripts  and  other  literary 
treasures,  so  richly  meriting  examination  and  perusal. 
The  buildings  of  St.  Francis  were  chosen  for  the 
sittings  of  the  cortes,  and  the  alterations  to  be  made 
in  them  put  under  contract.     One  hundred  millions 
of  reals  were  appropriated  as  an  indemnity  to  owners 
of  property  who  had  suffered  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
Joseph  proscribed  no  individual  because  he  had  been 
a  member   of  any  particular   corporation.     In  his 
council  of  state  were  to  be  found  superiors  of  religious 
orders  who  voted  for  the  suppression  of  those  orders. 
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general  officers  of  the  insurgents  who  voted  against 
the  insurgents,  inquisitors  voting  dgainst  the  inqui- 
sition, and  in  his  family  and  household  grandees  of 
Spain  openly  advocating  the  most  popular  laws. 

A  few  months  after  his  return  to  Madrid  Joseph 
received  intelligence  that  50,000  Spaniards  had  made 
a  descent  from  the  Sierra  Morena  into  La  Mancha. 
He  marched  against  them,  and,  at  Ocafia,  they  were 
entirely  discomfited  hy  20,000  French,  and  4,000 
Spaniards  in  his  service,  25,000  prisoners,  most  of 
whom  entered  his  army,  thirty  standards  and  the 
entire  artillery  of  the  army  were  the  fruits  of  this 
victory.  The  EngUsh,  who  had  advanced  to  Truxillo 
and  Badajoz,  retired  to  Portugal  as  soon  as  they 
learned  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  army.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  capital,  the  king  was  informed  of 
the  successes  of  General  Kellermann  at  Alba  de  Tor- 
mes,  of  Marshal  Suchet  in  Arragon,  and  Marshal 
Augereau  in  Catalonia,  where  Gerona  had  fallen  into 
his  hands.  He  resolved  to  follow  up  this  series  of 
good  fortune.  The  junta  of  Se^^lle  having  summoned 
the  cortes  for  the  month  of  March,  he  determined  to 
anticipate  them.  Leaving  Madrid  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1810,  a  very  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Ocafia,  he  found  himself  on  the  11th  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  with  a  force  of  60,000  men. 
Marshal  Soult  acted  as  major-general  in  place  of! 
Marshal  Jourdan,  the  latter  having  returned  to 
France.  The  positions  of  the  enemy  were  carried  in 
a  few  hours,  and  8,000  or  10,000  prisoners  taken. 
The  king  was  attended  by  his  ministers  and  the 
principal  officers  of  his  household  and  guard.  He 
openly  announced  his  intention  to  hold  the  cortes  at 
Grenada  in  the  month  of  March. 

Joseph  pledged  himself  without  reserve,  that  as 
soon  as  the  English  evacuated  the  Peninsula  the 
French  armies  should  also  leave  it,  and  that  he  would 
follow  in  their  steps,  unless  retained  by  the  sincere 
wishes  of  the  nation,  when  enhghtened  as  to  its  true 
interests.  He  stated  that  the  constitution  of  Bayonne 
was  now  sufficient  for  the  habits  and  wants  of  the 
people,  but  admitted  that  it  might  hereafter  be  mo- 
dified according  to  circumstances, — that  the  nation 
could  never  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  liberty  than  the 
king  wished  it  to  possess,  inasmuch  as  he  never 
could  feel  himself  truly  her  king  until  Spain  was 
truly  free  and  delivered  from  the  presence  of  all  fo- 
reign armies.  Marshal  Victor  advanced  upon  Cadiz, 
and  the  king  made  his  entry  into  Seville,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  in  Seville 
that  he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  chapter  the 
French  eagles  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards  after  the  disastrous  aiiair  of  Baylen. 
They  had  been  left  in  the  cathedral,  where  they  lay 
hidden  amongst  rehcs  of  the  saints.  They  were  in- 
stantly forwarded  to  Paris  by  Colonel  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie.  Ten  thousand  men,  however,  imder  the 
duke  of  Albuquerke,  had  anticipated  Marshal  Victor 
at  Cadiz ;  the  English  also  hastened  thither,  and 
strongly  reinforced  the  garrison,  whilst  our  squad- 
rons blockaded  the  harbour.  The  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection  had  assembled  at  Port  St.  Mary's,  in 
front  of  Cadiz.  They  surrounded  the  king,  from 
whom  they  received  the  assurance  of  his  positive  de- 
termination to  assemble  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  at  Grenada  immediately.  All  the  members 
of  the  central  junta  were  to  form  part  of  this  cortes, 
all  the  bishops,  all  the  grandees,  all  the  wealthy  ca- 
pitaUsts.     This  assembly  would  have  a  single  ques- 


tion to  discuss — "  Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  accept  the 
constitution  that  the  king  offered  to  us  by  the  junta 
of  Bayonne?"  If  the  negative  was  pronounced, 
Joseph  would  leave  Spain,  fully  determined  to  reign, 
if  at  all,  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  as  he  wished 
to  reign  for  their  benefit.  But  the  deputies  who  un- 
dertook to  go  themselves  and  treat  with  their  fellow 
citizens,  unfortunately  embarked  in  small  boats,  and 
were  detained  by  the  English  squadron,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  land  at  Cadiz.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  government  was  becoming  weary  of  the 
enormous  sacrifices  which  the  obstinate  resistance  of 
Spain  required.  They  thought  that  the  war  there, 
as  in  other  countries,  ought  to  support  itself.  The 
king's  system,  on  the  contrary,  forbade  exactions, 
and  tended  to  calm  the  exasperation  of  the  Spaniards 
by  kind  treatment.  He  consequently  required  that 
France  should  continue  her  sacrifices  and  her  ex- 
penditure. 

About  this  time  a  measure  was  adopted  by  Napo- 
leon, which  gave  the  king  the  most  lively  concern. 
An  imperial  decree  instituted  military  governments 
in  the  provinces  of  Spain,  under  which  the  French 
I  general  of  division  became  president  of  the  adminis- 
trative junta,  and  the  Spanish  intendant  was  reduced 
to  the  station  of  a  simple  secretary  of  the  body  in 
which  he  had  formerly  presided.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  fail  to  destroy  all  the  good  which  had  been 
effected  by  the  campaign  of  Andalusia.     Abandon- 
ing now  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  the  surrender 
of  Cadiz  by  the  conciliatory  measures  which  he  had 
employed,  Joseph  left  Port  St.  Mary's  to  visit  the 
eastern  part  of  Andalusia,  and  directed  his  route 
through  Ronda.     In  the  course  of  this  journey  he 
expressed  to  the  deputations  from  Grenada,  Jaen, 
and  Malaga,  his  firm  resolution  never  to  consent  to 
any  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  or  to  any  sa- 
crifice whatever  of  national  independence — very  far, 
in   these   particulars,  from  entertaining   the  senti- 
ments of  Ferdinand,  who  had  actually  proposed  to 
the  emperor  a  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the  Ebro. 
On  his  return  to  Seville,  the  king  issued  decrees 
prescribing  territorial  divisions,  organizing  the  ci^ol 
administration  within  these  districts,  and  directing 
the  formation  of  national  guards.    He  then  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Andalusia  to  Marshal 
Soult,  and  returned  to  Madrid  after  an  absence  of 
five  months.     The  duke  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  marquis 
of  Almenara,  two  of  his  ministers,  were  despatched 
to  Paris.     The  latter  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Joseph,  announcing  his   determination  to  leave   a 
country  where  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  prevent 
CAal  if  the  system  of  miUtary  governments  was  not 
abandoned.     The  situation  of  the  emperor  was  then 
so  complicated  and  critical  that  he  could  not  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  king.     King  Joseph  proceeded 
in  person  to  Paris,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
his  brother.     The  emperor  induced  him  to  return  to 
Spain,  by  the  positive  assurance  which  he  gave  him, 
that  the  mihtary  governments  should  soon  cease ; 
that  the  system  had  already  wrought  a  good  effect 
upon  the  English  government,  who  offered  to  retire 
from  Portugal  if  the  French  troops  would  evacuate 
Spain,  and  to  recognise  King  Joseph  if  the  Spanish 
nation  recognised  him,  and  France  would  also  con- 
sent, on  her  part,  to  recognise  the  house  of  Braganza 
in  Portugal.     The  different  military  districts  were 
to  be  put  under  the  command  of  King  Joseph  ;  the 
cortes  convened,  and  the  French  armies  to  evacuate 
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Spain  as  soon  as  the  king  was  satisfied  that  their 
presence  was  no  longer  necessary. 

The  subsequent  events  of  this  war  must  be  rapidly 
touched.  Marshal  Massena,  who  had  entered  Por- 
tugal at  the  head  of  an  army  of  75,000  men,  after 
taking  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  defeating 
the  English  at  Busaco,  was  compelled  in  March  1811 
to  withdraw  his  troops,  then  reduced  by  sickness, 
forced  marches,  and  want  of  provisions,  to  35,000 
Marshal  Soult  laid  siege  to  Badajoz,  which 


surrendered  on  the  19th  March.  Marshal  Victor 
had  been  attacked  in  his  lines  at  Chiclana.  The 
English  had  kept  alive  the  flames  of  insurrection  by 
landing  troops,  money  and  arms  at  Carthagena  and 
Alicant,  and  encouraged  by  every  means  in  their 
power  the  resistance  of  Cadiz.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  the  first  rumours  were  circulated  of  the 
approaching  ruj3ture  between  France  and  Russia. 
The  English,  no  longer  held  in  check  by  the  army 
of  Portugal,  had  occupied  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Ba- 
dajoz. Marshal  Victor,  the  remainder  of  the  impe- 
rial guard,  and  several  regiments  of  the  line,  were 
re-called  to  France.  All  hopes  of  a  negotiation  with 
England  had  vanished;  partial  insurrections  multi- 
plied, new  guerillas  were  formed  ;  supported  by  the 
gold  of  this  country  and  the  exasperation  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  communications  became  more  difficult 
than  at  any  previous  time.  Navarre  was  ravaged  by 
the  band  of  Mina,  now  swelled  to  an  army;  famine 
was  laying  waste  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Such 
was  the  face  of  affairs  when  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
setting  out  on  his  Russian  campaign,  invested  King 
Joseph  with  the  command  of  the  armies.  Under 
such  circumstances,  honour  no  longer  permitted  him 
to  retire  from  a  post  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Mar- 
shal Jourdan  returned  to  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  1812,  the  English,  having 
taken  the  fortifications  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
Tagus,  threatened  at  the  same  time  the  army  of  the 
south  and  the  army  of  Portugal.  Early  in  July 
Joseph  marched  from  Madrid  with  the  guard  and  the 
troops  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  directed  his 
march  on  Penaranda,  and  joined  Marshal  Marmont, 
who  had  passed  the  Tormes  on  the  20th,  and  been 
defeated  at  Arapiles.  In  November  he  returned  to 
Madrid.  Having  remained  a  single  day  at  Madrid, 
Joseph  passed  the  Tormes,  and  found  himself  on  the 
battle  field  of  Arapiles,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
100,000  men;  but  the  rain,  which  had  been  falling 
in  torrents,  had  rendered  the  roads  nearly  impassable, 
and  greatly  retarded  the  movements  of  the  army  of 
the  south.  The  English  profited  by  this  delay,  and 
hurried  their  retreat  by  the  road  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which  still  remained  unoccupied.  The  success  of 
this  day  was  limited  to  5000  or  6000  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  the  English  general  of  cavalry. 
Lord  Paget.  The  king  entered  Salamanca  with  the 
army  of  Portugal.  The  British  retired  to  Portugal, 
and  the  French  army  soon  found  itself  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  more  than  30,000  men,  who  received 
orders  to  repass  the  Pj'renees.  He  soon  after  re- 
ceived a  positive  order  from  the  emperor  to  leave 
Madrid  and  take  up  the  line  of  the  Duero.  The 
state  of  affairs  in  Russia  made  obedience  to  this  order 
a  matter  of  positive  duty,  and  the  departure  of  the 
king  for  Valladolid  took  place  instantly.  As  soon 
as  Madrid  was  abandoned,  the  fires  of  insurrection 
were  kindled  and  raged  with  greater  violence  than 
ever.     Spaniards,  English,  Portuguese,  all  advanced 
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upon  the  French  army,  then  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of 
Its  best  officers,  who  had  been  withdrawn  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  new  corps  in  France.  After  the 
battle  of  Vittoria  Joseph  returned  to  Paris,  where 
his  brother,  the  emperor,  again  left  him,  with  the 
title  of  his  lieutenant,  when  he  departed  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  that  army,  which,  after  assailing 
all  the  armies  of  Europe  in  their  respective  countries, 
was  at  last  reduced  to  defend  itself  on  its  own  soil. 

The  empress  Maria  Louisa  was  left  regent  of  the 
empire.     Joseph,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  had 
the  honour  of  the  military  command.     Joseph  v/as 
left  as  counsellor  of  the  empress,  together  with  the 
prince  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  Cambaceres. 
The  empress  had  instructions  to  follow  the  advice  of 
these  counsellors.     If  the  events  of  the  war  should 
intercept  all   communication  between  the  imperial 
head-quarters  and  the  capital,  and  the  enemy  make 
his  way  to  Paris,  Joseph  had  verbal  instructions  from 
the  emperor  ;  and  after  his  departure,  a  written  order 
to  remove  the  king  of  Rome  and  the  empress,  to 
proceed  with  them  to  the  Loire,  and  to  cause  them 
to  be   accompanied   by  the  grand  dignitaries,  the 
ministers,  the  officers  of  the  senate,  the  legislative 
body,  and  the  council  of  state.     Joseph  soon  after 
had  ample  reason  to  acknowledge  the  judgment  and 
foresight  which  had  dictated  these  precautions.    Re- 
serve was  thrown  aside,  and  many  senators  no  longer 
dissembled  their  opinions  in  favour  of  proclaiming 
Napoleon  the  second,  or  the  regency  of  the  empress, 
and  the  lieutenancy  of  Joseph  under  an  infant  em- 
peror.    Joseph  then  made  known  to  his  brother  the 
necessity  of  concluding  peace  upon  any  terms ;  and 
when  the  slender  corps  of  marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier  were  brought  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  pur- 
sued by  an  enemy  vastly  superior,  and  all  commu- 
nication between  the  emperor  and    his  capital  was 
cut  off,  Joseph  communicated  to  the  empress  and 
the  arch-chancellor  the  last  letter  from  his  brother, 
which  recognised  and  confirmed  his  former  direc- 
tions.    The  ministers,  the  grand  dignitaries,    and 
presidents  of  the  sections  of  the  council,  were  as- 
sembled, to  the   numlier  of  twenty-two  members. 
They  all  admitted  that  the  case  provided  for  had  oc- 
curred; and  that  it  was  better  to  leave  Paris  to  ita 
own  authorities,  and  to  its  own  particular  forces, 
than  to  hazard  the  fate  of  the  emperor,  and  thereby 
endanger  that  of  the  entire  empire.     The  minister 
of  war  (the  duke  of  Feltre)  declared  that  there  were 
no  arms  ready,  that  they  had  been  daily  given  out  to 
the  new  levies  as  they  departed,  and  were  now  ex- 
hausted.    Thus  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
government  should  be  removed  to  Chartres,  and 
thence  to   the   Loire.     But  Joseph  remarked,  they 
were  yet  uninformed  as  to  what  enemy  they  had  to 
do  with, — that  the  advancing  forces  might  be  recon- 
noitred, and  measures  adopted  on  the  result  of  that 
reconnoisance.     He  offered  not  to  set  out  M-ith  the 
empress.     The  ministers  of  war,  of  the  administra- 
tion of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  concurred  with  him, 
and  promised  not  to  return  to  the  empress  except  in 
the  last  extremity,  when  they  should  be  convinced 
that  they  ^yere  retiring  before  the  entire  mass  of  the 
allied  armies.     If,   on   the   contrary,  upon   recon- 
noitring it  should  appear  that  they  had  only  a  de- 
tached corps  to  resist,  which  they  could  destroy  with- 
out exposing  the  capital,  they  would  support  the  two 
marshals  with  all  the  means  under  their  controul. 
It  was  in  the  hope  that  the  last  hypothesis  might 
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prove  correct,  that  the  proclamation  of  King  Joseph 
was  drawn  up  and  published  that  evening.  The 
empress,  her  son,  the  court,  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  ministers  and  M.  de  la  Bouillerie,  trea- 
surer of  the  crown,  with  the  funds  entrusted  to  him, 
took  their  departure. 

During  the  night  the  marshals  were  informed  of 
the  enemy's  approach.  The  next  morning  they  were 
in  conflict  with  the  out-posts.  Joseph,  accompanied 
by  the  ministers  of  war  and  of  the  marine,  agree- 
ably to  the  resolution  of  the  council,  left  Paris  to 
investigate  the  actual  state  of  affairs  more  closely. 
The  national  guards  were  put  under  arms  to  main- 
tain internal  tranquillity,  and  posted  at  the  differ- 
ent gates  to  prevent  any  insult  which  might  be 
attempted  by  detached  corps.  In  the  morning  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  having  sent  the  king  information 
that  he  was  too  weak  to  repel  the  troops  then 
before  him,  the  king  directed  Marshal  Mortier  to 
reinforce  him;  an  order  which  was  promptly  com- 
plied with.  In  the  afternoon  an  officer  of  engineers 
of  the  French  army,  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
had  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  Austrian  gene- 
ralissimo. This  officer  had  seen  the  enemy's  army 
drawn  out,  and  came  to  make  a  report  to  the  mar- 
shals, and  afterwards  to  the  king.  Marshal  Mar- 
mont declared  that  he  could  not  hold  out  longer  than 
four  o'clock,  nor  prevent  Paris  from  being  inundated 
with  irregular  troops  during  the  night.  He  de- 
manded authority  to  treat  for  the  preservation  of  the 
capital  and  the  security  of  its  population.  Some 
legions  of  the  national  guards  solicited  permission 
to  place  themselves  in  line  of  battle  outside  the 
walls  ;  it  was  refused,  lest  Paris  might  be  deprived 
of  their  support  where  it  could  alone  be  useful — in 
the  interior,  and  throughout  the  immense  extent  of 
its  enclosure.  The  decision  of  the  council  under 
the  presidency  of  the  empress  regent  was  literally 
carried  into  execution  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances, when  the  ministers,  who  were  with  the  king, 
admitted  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  allied  forces 
was  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  They  did  not  leave 
Paris  until  four  o'clock,  when  they  learned  that  the 
enemy  had  occupied  St.  Denis  and  that  in  a  few 
moments  more  it  would  be  too  late  to  cross  the 
Seine.  Joseph,  passing  through  Versailles,  ordered 
the  cavalry  at  the  depots  in  that  city  to  follow  him, 
and  proceeded  to  Chartres,  where  he  found  the  em- 
press, and  thence  to  Blois. 

GreatcensurehasbeencastuponKingJosephforhis 
proclamation,  in  which  he  assured  the  national  guard 
that  he  was  not  to  accompany  the  empress,  but  would 
remain  at  Paris,  There  is  little  justice  in  the  excep- 
tions taken  to  his  conduct.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
such  were  his  intentions,  and  those  of  the  council 
which  was  then  held,  and  the  object  of  the  imme- 
diate annunciation  of  their  views  can  be  readily  con- 
ceived. But  a  few  hours  afterwards  every  thing  was 
changed  by  the  arrival  of  the  whole  allied  army  under 
the  walls  of  Paris.  There  remained  to  King  Joseph 
the  choice  of  three  courses  ;  to  accompany  the  em- 
press to  the  point  designated  by  the  emperor,  to  re- 
main at  Paris,  or  to  follow  the  army  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont. In  following  the  regent  he  did  his  duty. 
Subjected  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
bound  to  obey  them,  and  not  to  surrender  his  wife 
and  son  to  the  enemy.  His  orders  in  a  given  case, 
which  actually  occurred,  were  precise  to  assemble  on 


the  Loire  the  national  authorities  around  the  regent, 
and  to  collect  at  the  same  point  all  the  forces  he 
could  obtain.  This  order  was  punctually  complied 
with ;  the  armies  of  the  dukes  of  Castiglione,  Al- 
bufera  and  Dalmatia,  were  yet  untouched ;  the  ar- 
mies of  Arragon  and  of  Spain  were  disposed  to  re- 
ceive any  impulse  which  the  emperor  chose  to  give 
them,  but  the  idea  of  resistance  was  abandoned,  and 
the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau  left  Joseph  no 
choice  but  a  retirement  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
remained  until  March  19,  1815,  the  day  on  which  he 
learned  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Napoleon  at  Gre- 
noble. He  set  out  alone  with  his  children,  and  tra- 
versed all  France,  from  Switzerland  to  Paris,  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  the  cries  of  the  people — 
"  Long  live  Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  our  choice ! 
let  him  remember  that  the  nation  desires  him  alone  ! 
no  aristocracy  !  nothing  of  the  old  regime  !"  The 
first  person  Joseph  saw  on  arriving  in  Paris  was 
the  generous  patriot,  who,  some  months  previously, 
had  received  from  him  the  perilous  mission  to  pro- 
ceed to  Elba,  and  to  warn  Napoleon  of  the  assassins 
who  had  been  sent  against  him.  He  had  arrived  in 
time,  so  that  the  two  first  who  landed  were  arrested, 
and  Napoleon  saved.  Two  celebrated  personages 
contended  for  the  honour  of  having  saved  Napoleon; 
one  was  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  as  the  first  person 
informed  of  the  plot,  hastened  to  give  notice  of  it  to 
Joseph,  and  proposed  to  go  herself  to  Elba;  the 
other  was  Talma,  who  accompanied  her  on  her  visit. 
Joseph  presented  to  Napoleon  the  son  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  Augustus,  who  was  cordially  received  by  the 
emperor.  Joseph  also  introduced  Benjamin  Con- 
stant to  Napoleon  during  the  hundred  days,  who 
drew  up  the  additional  articles.  Lafayette  discussed 
several  times  with  them  the  subject  of  the  hereditary 
peerage,  which  Napoleon  retained  because  he  found 
it  at  his  return  from  Elba,  and  because  he  had  ene- 
mies enough  without  making  new  ones  in  the  chamber 
of  peers.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Joseph,  when 
consulted  by  Napoleon,  gave  the  same  advice  which 
Carnot  and  Merlin  de  Douai  had  already  given ; 
"  Return  to  the  army,  and  let  us  contend  with  the 
chamber."  And  this  was  the  last  act  of  his  public 
life,  as  he  almost  immediately  retired  into  obscurity. 

JOSEPHINE,  ROSE  TASCHER  DE  LA  PA- 
GENIE.— This  distinguished  lady  was  born  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1763,  on  the  island  of  Martinique,  and 
while  very  young  was  taken  to  France  by  her  father  to 
marry  the  viscount  Beauharnois.  Two  children  were 
the  fruits  of  this  union,  which  during  one  period  was 
not  altogether  felicitous.  Certain  suspicions  took 
place  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  tribunals  were 
appealed  to,  and  a  separation  was  demanded.  These 
at  length  decreed  that  the  facts  adduced  were  too  un- 
certain to  obtain  a  decree  of  so  serious  a  nature,  and 
the  husband  and  wife  were  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  resume  their  former  cordiality  and  intercourse. 

They  now  re-appeared  at  court,  where  they  had 
always  been  well  received.  Madame  de  Beauhar- 
nois, who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  queen,  about 
this  time  began  to  be  considered  one  of  the  hand- 
somest women  in  the  royal  circle  at  Versailles,  and  en- 
tered into  all  the  dissipations  of  that  period.  But  the 
assembling  of  the  states-general,  and  the  events  that 
already  seemed  to  prognosticate  an  approaching  revo- 
lution, soon  banished  every  idea  of  gaiety  and  plea- 
sure  from  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  France.  Her 
majesty  often  testified  her  fears  on  this  subject  in 
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private  to  Josephine,  little  dreaming  that  her  friend 
should  one  day  become  her  successor;  while  the 
latter,  in  her  turn,  evinced  great  uneasiness  at  the  con- 
duct of  her  brother-in-law,  the  marquis  de  Beauhar- 
nois,  who  then  occupied  a  seat  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation." 

This  general  inquietude  was  soon  followed  by  a 
private  alarm.  Her  own  husband,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  a  field-ofhcer,  and  always  evinced  an  eager 
desire  for  glory,  was  now  about  to  join  the  army  in 
consequence  of  an  unexpected  declaration  of  war.  H  e 
accordingly  repaired  to  his  regiment,  and  soon  at- 
tained the  rank  of  general.  But  although  attached 
to,  and  beloved  in  turn  by,  Louis  XVL,  he  readily  per- 
ceived that  this  monarch  was  destined,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  lose  that  phantom  of  power  which  he  then 
enjoyed,  together  with  his  life  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  When  all  this  occurred,  as  had  been  fore- 
seen, M.  de  Beauharnois  himself  was  denounced  as 
an  aristocrat  by  his  own  soldiers,  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission by  superior  authority,  and  conducted  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  placed  in  a  state  of  arrest.  Josephine, 
the  sensibility  of  whose  heart  is  well  known,  imme- 
diately interposed,  and  adopted  every  possible  mode, 
both  through  the  medium  of  friends  as  well  as  by  her 
own  personal  solicitations,  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Her 
husband,  on  his  part,  was  deeply  moved  by  the  affec- 
tionate attachment  and  unceasmg  assiduity  of  his 
wife,  who  was  not  only  soon  after  denied  the  pleasure 
of  consoling  her  unhappy  husband,  but  actually  de- 
prived of  her  own  liberty,  having  been  seized  and  con- 
fined at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  the  unfortunate  vicomte  was  carried 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  instantly 
condemned  him  to  death.  He  perished  with  great 
courage  ;  not,  however,  without  shedding  tears  at  the 
fate  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  for 'he  could  not  pos- 
sibly dream  that  his  scaffold  was  destined  to  be  the 
first  step  to  that  throne  on  which  his  widow  was  fated 
to  sit. 

Dr.  Memes  has  published  so  interesting  an  ac- 
count of  the  empress  Josephine,  that  we  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  his  valuable  "  Memoirs,"  which  throw 
much  new  light  on  the  domestic  life  of  this  accom- 
plished female.  Josephine,  we  need  not  remmd  our 
readers,  was  a  Creole.  The  native  elegance  of  mind 
and  manner  so  often  possessed  by  these  transatlantic 
Europeans,  their  aptness  in  the  acquisition  of  all  ex- 
ternal accomplishments,  their  warm  temperament  mo- 
dified and  restrained  by  natural  self-possession,  are 
generally  known : — "As  regards  accomplishments,  she 
played,  especially  on  the  harp,  and  sung,  with  exqui- 
site feeling,  and  with  science  sufficient  to  render  listen- 
ing an  intellectual  pleasure  without  exciting  the  sur- 
mise that  the  cultivation  of  an  attainment  less  showy, 
but  more  valuable,  had  been  sacrificed.  Her  dancing 
is  said  to  have  been  perfect.  An  eye  witness  describes 
her  light  form,  rising  scarcely  above  the  middle  size, 
as  seeming  in  its  faultless  symmetry  to  float  rather 
than  to  move — the  very  personation  of  grace.  She 
exercised  her  pencil,  and — though  such  be  now 
antiquated  for  an  elegante — her  needle  and  embroi- 
dering frame,  with  Ijeautiful  address.  'A  love  of 
flowers,'  that  truly  feminine  aspiration,  and,  according 
to  a  master  in  elegance  and  virtue,  infallible  index  of 
purity  of  heart,  was  with  her  no  iminstructed  admira- 
tion. She  had  early  cultivated  a  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany, a  study  of  all  others  especially  adapted  to  the 
female  mind,  which  exercises  without  fatiguing  the 


understanding,  and  leads  the  thoughts  to  hold  con- 
verse with  heaven  through  the  sweetest  objects  of 
earth.  To  the  empress  Josephine,  France  and  Eu- 
rope are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
vegetable  productions, — the  Camelie.  In  all  to  which 
the  empire  of  woman's  taste  rightly  extends,  hers  was 
exquisitely  just,  and  simple  as  it  was  refined.  Her 
sense  of  the  becoming  and  the  proper  in  all  things, 
and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  appeared 
native  and  intuitive.  She  read  delightfully ;  and 
nature  had  been  here  peculiarly  propitious,  for  so  har- 
monious were  the  tones  of  her  voice,  even  in  the  most 
ordinary  conversation,  that  instances  are  common  of 
those  who,  coming  unexpectedly  and  unseen,  within 
their  influence,  have  remained  as  if  suddenly  fasci- 
nated and  spell-bound  till  the  sounds  ceased  or  fears 
of  discovery  forced  the  listener  away.  Like  the  harp 
of  Da\'id  on  the  troubled  breast  of  Israel's  king,  this 
charm  is  known  to  have  wrought  powerfully  upon 
Napoleon.  His  own  admission  was,  'The  first  ap- 
plause of  the  French  people  sounded  to  my  ear  sweet 
as  the  voice  of  Josephine.' 

"The  preceding  attainments,  perhaps,  scarcely  ex- 
tend beyond  mere  accomplishment.  They  show  a 
mental  organization, however,  singularly  delicate,  sus- 
ceptible, and  refined  ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived, 
the  reader  will  discover,  in  the  numerous  letters  of  the 
present  volume,  proofs,  not  only  of  a  mind  highly  cul- 
tivated, but.of  a  soundness  and  expanse  of  judgment 
for  which  Josephine  has  not  always  obtained  credit. 
In  the  originals  is  found  a  graceful  ease,  not  inferior 
to  the  i)layful  elegance  of  De  Sevigne,  combined  with 
a  simplicity  and  unpretending  expression  of  senti- 
ment, which  the  more  ambitious  compositions  of  the 
latter  frequently  want.  Many  of  these,  too,  were 
written  while  she  was  still  very  young  and  in  the 
midst  of  tribulation." 

A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself, but  for  after  events 
deserves  to  be  recorded  here — the  prophetic  intima- 
tion to  Josephine,  when  little  advanced  beyond  child- 
hood, of  her  future  high  destinies.  We  need  not  ex- 
press our  utter  rejection  of  the  supposition  that  the 
prophetess  believed  her  own  prediction.  We  see,  in 
the  course  of  Josephine's  story,  that  her  remembrance 
of  it  aided  to  direct  the  course  of  events  to  its  fulfil- 
ment. Still  its  coincidence,  with  a  course  of  events 
which  could  be  so  directed,  remains  a  startling  and 
unaccountable  fact. 

"  One  day,  some  time  before  my  first  marriage, 
while  taking  my  usual  walk,  i  observed  a  number  of 
negro  girls  assembled  round  an  old  woman,  engaged 
in  telling  their  fortunes.  I  drew  near  to  observe  their 
proceedings.  The  old  sibyl,  on  beholding  me,  uttered 
a  loud  exclamation,  and  almost  by  force  seized  my 
hand.  She  appeared  to  be  under  the  greatest  agita- 
tion. Amused  at  these  absurdities,  as  I  thought  them, 
I  allowed  her  to  proceed,  saying,  '  So  you  discover 
something  extraordinary  in  my  destiny?' — 'Yes.' — 
'  Is  happiness  or  misfortune  to  be  my  lot  ?' — '  Mis- 
fortune. Ah,  stop  ! — and  happiness  too.' — '  You  take 
care  not  to  commit  yourself,  my  good  dame  ;  your 
oracles  are  not  the  most  intelligible.' — '  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  render  them  more  clear,'  said  the  woman, 
raising  her  eyes  with  a  mysterious  expression  towards 
heaven.  '  But  to  the  point,'  replied  I,  for  my  curi- 
osity began  to  be  excited ;  'What  read  you  concerning 
me  in  futurity  ?' — '  What  do  I  see  in  the  future  ? 
You  will  not  believe  me  if  I  speak.' — '  Yes,  indeed,  I 
assure  you.     Come,  my  good  mother,  what  am  I  to 
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fear  and  hope?'— On  your  own  head  be  it  then; 
listen :  you  will  be  married  soon  ;  that  union  will  not 
be  happy;  you  will  become  a  widow,  and  then 
—then  you  will  be  queen  of  France !  Some  happy 
years  will  be  yours ;  but  you  will  die  in  an  hospital, 
amid  civil  commotion.' 

"  '  On  concluding  these  words,'  continued  Jose- 
phine, '  the  old  woman  burst  from  the  crowd,  and 
hurried  away,  as  fast  as  her  limbs,  enfeebled  by  age, 
would  permit.  I  forbade  the  bystanders  to  molest 
or  banter  the  pretended  prophetess  on  this  ridiculous 
prediction  ;  and  took  occasion,  from  the  seeming 
absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  to  caution  the 
young  negresses  how  they  gave  heed  to  such  matters. 
Henceforth,  1  thought  of  the  aftair  only  to  laugh  at 
it  with  my  relatives.' " 

We  have  already  stated  that  Josephine  was  ar- 
rested and  the  merited  but  dreadful  end  of  Robes- 
pierre alone   saved  Madame   de    Beauharnais,  with 
about  seventy  others,  destined  for  the  usual  morning 
sacrifice  to  the  "deities of  Reason  and  Revolution." 
Had  we  not  her  own  confession,  it  might  be  deemed 
altogether  incredible  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
Josephine's  thoughts  should  involuntarily  revert  to, 
and  dwell  upon,  the  singular  prediction  which  has 
been  reportedinthe  commencement  of  these  memoirs. 
"In  spite  of  myself,"  said  the  empress,  long  after,  to 
her  ladies,  "  I  incessantly  revolved  in  my  mind  this 
prophecy.     Accustomed  thusto  e.xercise  imagination, 
every  thing  that  had  been  told  me  began  to  appear 
less  absurd,  and  finally  terminated  in  my   almost 
certain  belief.     One  morning  the  jailer  entered  the 
chamber,  which  served  as  a  bedroom  for  the  duchess 
d'Aiguillon,  myself,  and  two  other  ladies,  telling  me 
that  he  came  to  take  away  my  flock  bed,  in  order  to 
give  it  to  another  captive.      'How  give  it?'  eagerly 
interrupted  Madame  d'  Aiguillon  ;  is  then  Madame 
de  Beauharnois  to  have  a  better  ?'— 'No,  no  ;  she 
will  not  need  one,'  replied  the  wretch,  with  an  atro- 
cious laugh;  'she  is  to  be  taken  to  a  new  lodging,;and 
from  thence  to  the  guillotine.'     At  these  words  my 
companions  in  misfortune  set  up  a  loud  lamentation. 
I  consoled  them  in  the  best  manner  I  could.     At 
length,  wearied  by  their  continued  bewailings,  I  told 
them  that  there  was  not  even  common  sense  in  their 
grief ;  that  not  only  should  I  not  die,  but   that  I 
should  become  queen  of  France.     '  Why,  then,  do 
you  not  appoint  your  household  ?'  asked   Madame 
d'Aiguillon,  with   something  hke  resentment.     'Ah! 
that  is  true— I  had  forgotten.     Well,  my  dear,  you 
shall  be  maid  of  honour  ;  I  promise  you  the  situa- 
tion.'    Upon   this  the  tears  of  these  ladies  flowed 
more  abundantly ;  for  they  thought,  on  seeing  my 
coolness  at  such  a  crisis,  that  misfortune  had  affected 
my  reason.     I  do  assure  you,"  continued  the  em- 
press addressing  the  auditory,  "  that  I  did  not  affect 
a  courage  which  I  felt  not ;  for   I  was  even  then 
persuaded  that  my  oracle  was  about  to  be  realized." 
But  we  must  now  proceed  to  detail  the  means  bj- 
which  the  future  empress  of  France  escaped  from  the 
guillotine  beneath  whose  stroke  her  husband  had 
suffered.  The  death  of  Robespierre,  and  the  reprieve, 
at  least,  of  his  victims,  was  announced  to  the  prisoners 
next  morning.      Josephine  thus  states  the  circum- 
stances : — "  Madame  d'  Aiguillon,  feeling  herself  ill 
from  the  thoughts  of  my  approaching  execution,  so 
abruptly  communicated,  1  drew  her  towards  the  win- 
dow, which  I  opened,  in  order  to  admit  air.     I  then 
perceived  a  woman  of  thelower  class,  who  was  making 
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many  gestures  to  us,  which  we  could  not  understand. 
Every  moment  she  caught  and  held  up  her  gown, 
without  our  finding  it  possible  to  comprehend  her 
meaning.  Observing  her  to  persevere,  I  cried  out 
'  Robe'  (a  gown),  on  which  she  made  a  sign  of  affir- 
mation. Then,  taking  up  a  stone,  she  put  it  in  her 
apron,  and  again  held  up  her  gown  to  us,  raising 
the  stone  in  the  other  hand  ;  ' pierre'  (stone),  I  called 
out  to  her  in  return.  Her  joy  was  extreme,  on  per- 
ceiving, to  a  certainty,  thai  we  at  length  understood 
her.  Putting  the  stone  into  her  gown,  she  several 
times,  and  with  great  eagerness,  made  the  sign  of 
cutting  a  throat,  and  fell  a-dancing  and  shouting. 
This  singular  pantomime  excited  in  our  minds  an 
emotion  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  since  we 
dared  not  to  think  that  the  woman  thus  intimated  to 
us  the  death  of  Robespierre.  At  the  very  moment, 
while  thus  between  hope  and  fear,  we  heard  a  great 
noise  in  the  corridor,  and  the  formidable  voice  of  the 
turnkey,  who  was  speaking  to  his  dog,  and,  in  the 

act  of  kicking  him  away,  cried  out,  *  Go,  you  d d 

brute  of  a  Robespierre !'  This  energetic  phrase- 
ology proved  we  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear, 
and  that  France  was  saved.  In  fact,  a  few  minutes 
after  we  beheld  our  companions  in  misfortune  burst 
into  our  apartment,  to  give  us  the  details  of  that 
grand  event !  It  was  the  9th  Thermidor  !  My  flock 
bed  was  restored  to  me,  and,  upon  this  couch,  I 
passed  the  most  delightful  night  of  my  life.  I  fell 
asleep,  after  saying  to  my  companions, — '  You  see  I 
am  not  guillotined — and  I  shall  yet  be  queen  of 
France.' " 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  marriage  of 
Josephine  with  Napoleon,  who  was  then  but  a  young 
soldier  of  fortune.  The  following  letter  will  best 
show  the  state  of  her  affections  towards  Napoleon, 
and  the  views  which  induced  her  to  accept  his  hand  : 
"My  dear  friend, — I  am  urged  to  marry  again: 
my  friends  counsel  the  measure,  my  aunt  almost  lays 
her  injunctions  upon  me  to  the  same  effect,  and  my 
children  entreat  my  compliance.  Why  are  you  not 
here  to  give  me  your  advice  in  this  important  con- 
juncture ?  to  persuade  me  that  I  ought  to  consent 
to  an  union,  which  must  put  an  end  to  the  irksome- 
ness  of  my  present  position  ?  Your  friendship,  in 
which  I  have  already  experienced  so  much  to  praise, 
would  render  you  clear-sighted  for  my  interests; 
and  I  should  decide  without  hesitation  as  soon  as 
you  had  spoken.  You  have  met  General  Bonaparte 
in  my  house.  Well ! — he  it  is  who  would  supply  a 
father's  place  to  the  orphans  of  Alexander  de  Beau- 
harnois, and  a  husband's  to  his  widow. 

" '  Do  you  love  him?'  you  will  ask.  Not  exactly. 
'  You  then  dislike  him  ?'  Not  quite  so  bad  ;  but  I 
find  myself  in  that  state  of  indifference,  which  is 
any  thing  but  agreeable,  and  which,  to  devotees  in 
religion,  gives  more  trouble  than  all  their  other  pec- 
cadilloes. Love,  being  a  species  of  worship,  also 
requires  that  one  feel  very  differently  from  all  this ; 
and  hence  the  need  I  have  of  your  advice,  which 
might  fix  the  perpetual  irresolution  of  my  feeble 
character.  To  assume  a  determination  has  ever  ap- 
peared fatiguing  to  my  Creole  supineness,  which  finds 
it  infinitely  more  convenient  to  follow  the  will  of 
others. 

"  I  admire  the  general's  courage,  the  extent  of  his 
information — for,  on  all  subjects,  he  talks  equally 
well — and  the  quickness  of  his  judgment,  which 
enables  him  to  seize  the  thoughts  of  others  almost 
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before  they  are  expressed  ;  but,  I  confess  it,  I  shrink 
from  the  despotism  he  seems  desirous  of  exercising 
over  all  who  approach  him.  His  searching  glance 
has  something  singular  and  inexplicable,  which  im- 
poses even  on  our  directors  :  judge  if  it  may  not  in- 
timidate a  woman  !  Even — what  ought  to  please  me 
— the  force  of  a  passion,  described  with  an  energy 
that  leaves  not  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  is  precisely 
the  cause  which  arrests  the  consent  I  am  often  on 
the  point  of  pronouncing. 

"  Being  now  past  the  heyday  of  youth,  can  I  hope 
long  to  preserve  that  ardour  of  attachment  which 
in  the  general  resembles  a  fit  of  delirium  ?  If,  after 
our  union,  he  should  cease  to  love  me,  will  he  not 
reproach  me  with  what  he  will  have  sacrificed  for  my 
sake?  willhenot  regret  a  more  brilliant  marriage  which 
he  might  have  contracted?  Whatshall  Ithenreply? — 
•what  shall  I  do  ?  I  shall  weep.  Excellent  resource  ! 
)'0U  will  say.  Good  heavens !  I  know  that  all  this 
can  serve  no  end  ;  but  it  has  ever  been  thus ;  tears 
are  the  only  resource  left  me  when  this  poor  heart, 
so  easily  chilled,  has  suffered.  Write  quickly,  and 
do  not  fear  to  scold  me  should  you  judge  that  I  am 
wrong.  You  know  that  whatever  comes  from  your 
pen  will  be  taken  in  good  part. 

"  Barras  gives  assurance  that  if  I  marry  the 
general  he  will  so  contrive  as  to  have  him  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Yesterday, 
Bonaparte,  speaking  of  this  favour,  which  already 
excites  murmuring  among  his  fellow  soldiers,  thougli 
it  be  as  yet  only  a  promise,  said  to  me,  '  Think  they 
then  I  have  need  of  their  protection  to  arrive  at 
power?  Egregious  mistake  I  They  will  all  be  but  too 
happy  one  day  should  I  condescend  to  grant  them  mine. 
My  sword  is  by  my  side,  and  with  it  I  will  go  far.' 

What  say  you  to  this  security  of  success  ?  is  it  not 
a  proof  of  confidence  springing  from  an  excess  of 
vanity  ?  A  general  of  brigade  protect  the  heads  of 
government!  that,  truly,  is  an  event  highly  proba- 
ble !  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  sometimes  this  way- 
wardness gains  upon  me  to  such  a  degree,  that 
almost  I  believe  possible  whatever  this  singular  man 
may  take  it  in  his  head  to  attempt ;  and  with  his 
imagination,  who  can  calculate  what  he  will  not 
undertake  ? 

"  Here  we  all  regret  you,  and  console  ourselves 
for  your  prolonged  absence  only  by  thinking  of  you 
every  minute,  and  by  endeavouring  to  follow  you 
step  by  step  through  the  beautiful  country  you  are 
now  traversing.  Were  I  sure  of  meeting  you  in 
Italy,  I  would  get  married  to-morrow,  upon  condition 
of  following  the  general ;  but  we  might,  perhaps, 
cross  each  other  on  the  route :  thus  I  deem  it  more 
prudent  to  wait  for  your  reply  before  taking  my  de- 
termination. Speed,  then,  your  answer — and  your 
return  still  more." 

This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Josephine's  charac- 
ter, as  it  has  already  been  developed — gentle  and 
elegant,  but  always  self-possessed — weighing  all  her 
actions,  both  with  a  view  to  their  consequences,  and 
the  light  in  which  others  would  regard  them — a 
character  in  which  delightful  natural  dispositions 
were  worked  up  into  something  highly  artificial — 
something  which  would  have  been  yet  more  pleasing 
than  it  was,  but  that  the  means  by  which  it  had  been 
made  so  were  too  apparent. 

After  her  marriage  with  Napoleon  she  remained 
for  some  time  in  France,  but  afterwards  joined  her 
husband  at  Milan,  where  she  spent  some  of  the  hap- 
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piest  days  of  her  life.  Previous  to  Bonaparte  as- 
cending the  throne  of  France,  she  wrote  him  the 
following  letter  :  — 

"  My  Friend, — For  the  tenth  time,  perhaps,  have 
I  perused  your  letter,  and  must  confess  that  the 
amazement  into  which  it  threw  me  subsides  only  to 
give  place  to  sorrow  and  apprehension.  \  ou  persist, 
then,  in  the  resolution  to  re-establish  the  throne  of 
France,  and  yet  not  to  restore  those  who  were  deposed 
by  the  revolution,  but  to  seat  yourself  thereon  ?  What 
power,  you  ask — what  grandeur — and  above  all,  what 
advantage — in  this  design  !  And,  for  my  part,  1  ven- 
ture to  reply.  What  obstacles  present  themselves 
to  its  success — how  great  the  sacrifices  which  must 
be  made  before  its  accomplishment  can  be  secured — 
how  far  beyond  calculation  the  consequences,  should 
it  be  realized  I  But  let  us  admit  that  your  purpose 
does  succeed,  will  your  views  terminate  with  the 
founding  of  a  new  empire  ?  Will  not  your  power, 
opposed,  as  to  a  certainty  it  must  b?,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  draw  you  into  a  war  with  them  ?  This 
will  probably  end  in  their  ruin.  Will  not  their  neigh- 
bours, beholding  these  effects,  combine  in  turn  for 
your  destruction  ?  While  abroad  such  is  the  state 
of  things,  at  home  how  numerous  the  envious  and 
discontented — how  many  plots  to  disconcert  and 
conspiracies  to  punish !  Kings  will  despise  you  as 
an  upstart,  the  people  will  hate  you  as  an  usurper, 
your  equals  as  a  tyrant ;  none  will  comprehend  the 
utility  of  your  elevation,  all  will  assign  it  to  ambition 
or  to  pride.  Doubtless  there  will  not  be  wanting 
slaves  who  will  cringe  to  your  power,  until  backed 
by  another,  which  they  esteem  a  more  formidable  in- 
fluence, they  will  seek  to  elevate  themselves  on  your 
ruin.  Fortunate  also  beyond  hope,  if  steel — if  poi- 
son ! — a  wife,  a  friend,  dare  not  give  pause  to  alarmed 
imagination  on  images  so  dreadful.  This  brings  me 
to  myself,  a  subject  about  which  my  concern  would 
be  small  indeed  if  I  only  were  interested.  But  with 
the  throne,  will  there  not  likewise  arise  the  desire 
of  new  aUiances  ?  will  you  not  consider  it  necessary, 
by  new  family  ties,  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual 
security  of  that  throne  r  Oh  !  whatever  such  con- 
nexions might  be,  could  they  prove,  like  those  formed 
at  first  in  propriety,  and  which  affections  the  most 
tender  have  since  consecrated !  I  stop  at  this  per- 
spective, which  fear — must  I  say  love— traces  in  an 
appalling  futurity.  You  have  alarmed  me  by  your 
ambitious  flight :  restore  my  confidence  by  your  re- 
turn to  moderation." 

Like  all  Cassandras,  she  was  unheeded.  Bonaparte 
had  as  little  of  the  self-tormenting  metaphysics  and 
cold  relentings  of  Macbeth  as  Josephine  of  the  mas- 
culine spirit  of  his  spouse.  The  day  came  which  was 
to  realize  the  dream  that  had  haunted  her  from  youth. 
Dr.  Memes's  picture  of  her  coronation  is  one  of  his 
most  fortunate  efforts  : — 

"  At  eleven  precisely,  the  cavalcade  moved  from 
the  Tuileries  towards  Notre  Dame.  The  imperial 
carriage,  drawn  by  eight  bays,  attracted  general  at- 
tention ;  it  had  been  constructed  for  the  occasion,  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner,  the  entire  panelling  being 
of  glass,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  mis- 
take of  their  majesties  having  seated  themselves  Hke 
criminals,  with  their  backs  to  the  horses  ;  but  where 
so  many  omens  and  predictions  have  figured,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  fact  has  been  omitted.  Josephine 
was  the  first  to  discover  this  error,  which  she  instantly 
rectified,  by  lightly  assuming  the  proper  position; 
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saying   at  the  same  time  to  her  companion,  '  Mon 
ami,  unless  you  prefer  riding  vis-a-vis,  this  is  your 
seat,'  pointing  to  the  rich  cushion  on  the  right.     Na- 
poleon, laughing  heartily  at  his  blunder,  moved  to  the 
place  indicated.     The  procession  advanced,  attended 
by  ten  thousand  horsemen,  the  flower  of  'Gallic  chi- 
valry,' who  defiled  between  double  lines  of  infantry, 
selected  from  the  bravest  soldiers,  extending  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  while  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand spectators  filled  up  every  space  whence  a  glance 
could  be   obtained.     The  thunders   of  innumerable 
artillery,  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
expressed  the  general  enthusiasm  ;  and,  as  if  to  light 
up  the  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  sun  suddenly  broke 
throuijh  the  mists  which  till  then  had  hung  heavily 
over  the  city.     The  cortege  stopped  at  the  archiepis- 
copal  jmlace,  whence  a  temporary  covered  gallery, 
hung  with  the  banners  of  the  sixteen  cohorts  of  the 
'  legion  of  honour,'  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  and  to  the  throne.     To  this  latter  was  an 
ascent  of  twenty-two  semicircular  steps  covered  with 
blue  cloth,  gemmed  with  golden  bees,  and  crowded 
with  the  grand  ofBcers  of  the  empire.    On  the  throne, 
itself  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  under  a  canopy  of 
the  same,  appeared  Napoleon,  with  Josephine  on  his 
left,  attended  by  the  princesses  of  the  empire,  and  on 
his  right,  his  two  brothers,  with  the  arch-chancellor 
and  arch-treasurer.  The  religious  ceremony  continued 
nearly  four  hours,  enlivened  by  music  composed  for 
the  occasion  chiefly  by  PaesieUo,  and  sung  by  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  performers.  The  martial  band 
was  still  more  numerous,  which  executed,  in  the  in- 
tervals, marches,  afterwards  adopted  and  still  used 
in  the  armies  of  France.     One  of  these,  composed  by 
Le  Seur,  for  the  army  destined  to  invade  our  own 
shores,  when  now  performed  for  the  first  time,  is  said 
to  have  aroused  a  visible  emotion  even  in  that  august 
assembly.     Alas !  how  cold  are  the  hearts  that  then 
beat  high  with  hope  !  how  k\\\  how  very  few  sur\ive 
of  those  upon  whom  the  impulse  MTOUght  most  stir- 
ringly !  and,  from  the   banks  of  the  Tagus  to  the 
streams  of  the  Volga,  how  varied  the  clime  that  settles 
on  their  graves  1     Yet  not  many  years  have  passed — 
the  story  is  contemporary  history — the  grand  actor 
might  have  been  amongst  us  not  an  aged  man  :   be 
the  moral,  therefore,  more  impressively  ours.    Were 
all  such  thoughts  of  this  life's  greatness  absent  from 
Josephine's  mind?    It  would  appear  not.    Napoleon, 
at  that  part  of  the  ceremony,  stood  up,  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  imperial  crown, — a  simple  diadem  of  gold 
wrought  into  a  chaplet  of  interwoven  oak  and  laurel, 
— and  placed  it  on  his  head.     He  had  even  given  ex- 
press directions  that  Pius  should  not  touch  it.    Popes 
had  pretended  that  all  crowns  were  bestowed  by  them ; 
and  perhaps  the  new  emperor  dreaded  the  belief  that 
he  had  brought  his  holiness  from  Rome  with  refer- 
ence to  these  ancient  pretensions.     He  wished  there- 
fore to  demonstrate  that  the  right  to  reign  originated 
in  his  own  power,  and  that  at  his   coronation  the 
pope  was  but  the  bishop  of  Rome.     Afterwards,  Na- 
poleon took  the  crown  destined  for  the  empress,  and 
first  jHitting  it  for  an  instant  on  his  own,  placed  it 
upon  his  consort's  brow  as  she  knelt  before  him  on 
the  platform  of  the  throne.     The  appearance  of  Jo- 
sephine was  at  this  moment  most  touching.     Even 
then  she  had  not  forgotten  that  she  was  once  '  an  ob- 
scure woman  ;'  tears  of  deep  emotion  fell  from  her 
eyes ;  she  remained  for  a  space  kneeling,  with  hands 
crossed  upon  her  bosom,  then  slowly  and  gracefully 


rising,  fixed  upon  her  husband  a  look  of  gratitude 
and  tenderness.  Napoleon  returned  the  glance.  It 
was  a  silent  but  conscious  interchange  of  the  hopes, 
the  promises,  and  the  memories  of  years !" 

The  ridicule  which  has  attached  to  the  manners  of 
Napoleon's  court  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
from  evident  design,  in  writings  published  by  rene- 
gade courtiers  since  the  restoration.  We  have  Jose- 
phine's own  authority,  whose  judgment  and  taste  are 
indisputable,  that  the  emperor  himself,  from  the  first, 
observed  with  ease  the  habitudes  of  his  rank.  "  Most 
certainly,"  such  are  her  own  words  when  conversing 
in  the  little  circle  of  her  own  exiled  court,  "  most 
truly  do  I  regard  the  emperor  as  a  man  who  has  no 
equal.  In  camps,  at  the  council  board,  they  find 
him  extraordinary,  but  in  the  interior  of  his  palace 
he  ever  appeared  to  me  still  more  remarkable.  I 
confess  that,  notwithstanding  my  experience  of  the 
world  and  its  usages,  the  commencement  of  the  im- 
perial forms  embarrassed  me.  The  emperor  on  the 
contrary  made  a  sport,  a  pleasure  of  them,  and  in 
all  the  palace  he  alone,  beyond  contradiction,  best 
understood  their  observances.  Lannes,  who  enjoyed 
full  license  of  speech,  made  mockery  of  what  he 
termed  '  the  hypocrisies  of  political  worship  ;  but 
estimating  such  things  at  their  real  value,  the  em- 
peror regards  them  under  relations  more  elevated, 
and  conceives  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  they 
conduce  to  restore  to  power  the  majesty  and  ascend- 
ency which  so  many  years  of  anarchy  had  destroyed 
He  grants  in  truth  that  their  principal  influence 
springs  from  the  personal  qualities  of  those  invested 
with  the  supreme  rule  ;  but  he  maintains  that  without 
equalling  or  superseding  these  qualities  ceremonial 
institutions  may  supply  their  place  with  advantage. 
In  supporting  such  a  system  Napoleon  shows  him- 
self at  least  very  disinterested,  for  who  can  stand 
less  in  need  of  appliances  to  impose  upon  men  than 
one  who  seems  born  to  govern?  In  proof  of  his  ar- 
gument, he  adduces  the  example  of  a  crowd  of 
princes  who  have  reigned,  so  to  speak,  rather  seated 
or  lying  than  standing  upright,  but  whose  couch, 
guarded  by  the  barriers  of  etiquette,  has  been  re- 
spected like  a  sanctuary." 

Josephine  on  all  occasions  evinced  a  strong  de- 
sire to  be  permitted  to  accompany  her  husband  on  his 
military  expeditions.  On  his  part.  Napoleon  loved 
to  indulge  this  wish;  and  they  differed  only  as  to  its 
being  always  possible.  On  one  occasion  however, 
after  promising  to  take  the  empress,  something  hav- 
ing occurred  to  alter  his  intention,  and  to  require 
speed,  he  resolved  on  departing  privately  without 
his  companion.  Fixing  accordingly  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  hour  when  she  was  most  likely  to 
be  asleep,  for  the  time  of  setting  out,  he  was  just 
about  to  step  into  the  carriage,  when  Josephine,  in 
most  piteous  plight,  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 
By  some  means  she  had  obtained  information  of 
what  was  going  forward,  and  called  her  women;  but, 
impatient  of  any  delay,  had  got  up  without  waiting 
for  them,  and  throwing  about  her  the  first  drapery 
she  could  lay  hands  upon,  had  rushed  down  stairs. 
A  moment  later,  and  Napoleon  would  have  been  oflT 
like  lightning ;  but  he  could  rarely  withstand  the 
tears  of  his  wife,  so,  placing  her  along  the  bottom  of 
the  carriage,  he  covered  her  with  his  travelling 
pelisse,  giving  orders  himself  about  the  clothes  and 
proper  attendants  of  the  empress." 

But  we  must  now  revert  to  the  domestic  privacy 
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of  the  empress.     "  From  about  midday  till  half-past 
two  or  three  o'clock  was  passed  by  the  empress  in 
her  apartments,  working,  conversing,  and  reading 
with  her  ladies.    We  have  already  mentioned  how 
beautifully  Josephine  embroidered,  and  this  accom- 
plishment  continued  to  be  her  chief  amusement, 
much  of  the  most  splendid  furniture  in  the  various 
palaces  being  covered  with  pieces  executed  by  her 
own  hand,  with  the  assistance  of  her  ladies     AVhile 
the  rest  were  at  work,  one  of   the    ladies,  perma- 
nently appointed  to  the  office  of  reader,  read  aloud 
at  such   times  as  conversation  was   not  preferred. 
When  any  literary  production  gave  more  than  usual 
pleasure,  it  was  immediately  begun  from  the  com- 
mencement and  perused  a  second  time.  The  volumes 
selected  were  interesting  but  useful  books,  from  the 
standard  writers,  and  all  new  pubUcations  of  repute. 
Works  of  taste  and  imagination  constituted  of  course 
a  large  portion  of  these  public  readings;  novels  how- 
ever, unless  in  [particular  instances,  were  excluded. 
Napoleon,  indeed,  disliked  to  see  novels  any  where 
about  his  palaces  ;  and  traversing  the  antechambers, 
if  he  found  any  of  his  attendants  reading,  he  seldom 
failed  to  examine  the  book,  and  if  a  novel,  condemned 
it  to  the  flames  without  mercy.     The  indi\'idual  too 
was  sure  of  a  lecture,  which  usually  began  with  the 
question, — '  So,   you  could  find  no  better  reading 
than  that?'     While  the  empress  and  her  ladies  were 
engaged  as  described,  the  emperor  was  in  the  habit 
of  looking  in  upon  the  fair  party  at  intervals  through- 
out the  morning.  On  these  occasions  he  is  described 
as  being  extremely  amiable,  amusing,  and  in  high 
spirits ;  for  he  rarely  visited  the  saloon  in  the  morn- 
ing unless  when  in  good  humour,  or,  in  his   own 
phrase,   'when  things  went  well.'      Josephine,   too 
though  more  rarely,  would  venture  into  his  cabinet, 
but  when  he  required  her  presence  for  any  conference 
of  importance,  Napoleon  knocked  at  the  little  door 
of  private  communication.      The  empress  joyfully 
obeyed  the  signal,  and  these  interviews,  generally 
taking  place  in  the  evening,  were  often  continued 
so  long  that  on  returning  she  found  all  her  ladies 
asleep." 

A  favourite  amusement  of  Josephine  and  Napoleon 
was  a  game  called  "  prisoners" — the  same  as  what 
our  schoolboys  call  "French  and  English,"  or 
"Deals."  There  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
account  of  the  last  opportunity  they  had  of  indulging 
in  this  relaxation  : — "  The  interval  between  the  15th 
of  August  and  the  27th  of  September,  when  the 
interview  at  Erfurth  took  place,  was  passed  chiefly 
at  St.  Cloud,  and  might  nearly  be  called  the  last  of 
Josephine's  happiness  in  Napoleon's  society.  Only 
a  few  days  before  his  departure,  Josephine  and  Na- 
poleon, with  their  usual  familiars,  played  a  final  game 
at  the  favourite  amusement  of  'prisoners.'  It  was 
dark  night  before  the  party  finished,  and  footmen 
with  torches  were  in  attendance,  to  give  light  to  the 
players.  The  effect  could  not  have  been  without 
interest;  the  blaze  of  the  torches  now  throwing  bold, 
broad,  and  rich  illumination  upon  the  illustrious 
group  as  they  assembled  in  front  of  the  chateau, 
previous  to  each  run,  again  flinging  scattered  and 
flickering  lights  upon  the  lawn,  the  trees,  flowers, 
and  rich  dresses  of  the  ladies,  as  the  torchbearers 
dispersed,  following  irregularly  the  course  of  the 
runners.  How  closely  resembling  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  noblest  there, — this  crossing,  commingling, 
disappearing,  sometimes  in  light,  anon  in  darkness ; 
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here  all  starting  away  amid  brightness  and  expecta- 
tion— there,  a  figure  outstripping  all  others,  only  to 
be  lost  in  gloom  !  But  there  was  then  no  moraliz- 
ing; ail  were  joyous  and  for  the  moment  artless,  as 
if  it  had  not  been  a  court.  Napoleon  as  usual  fell, 
though  only  once,  as  he  was  running  for  Josephine. 
Being  thus  taken  captive,  he  ^^'as  placed  in  ban, 
which  he  broke  as  soon  as  he  recovered  breath,  set 
again  to  running,  and  released  the  empress  amid 
loud  huzzas  from  his  own,  and  shouts  of  '  fair  play* 
from  the  opposite  party.  Thus  ended  the  last  re- 
petition of  youthful  sports." 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  domestic  life  of 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  his  attachment  to  that  lady.  But  his  mind  was 
constantly  haunted  by  dreams  of  ambition.  He  panted 
for  an  heir,  and  wished  that  the  mother  should  ba 
eminently  illustrious  in  point  of  birth,  so  that  man- 
kind might  be  inspired  witii  respect  both  for  him- 
self and  his  progeny.  Accordingly,  in  an  evil  hour, 
he  pitched  on  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  resolved  on  divorcing  a  consort  whose  marriage 
had  been  "  secretly  blessed  by  the  pope,"  who  had 
been  crowned  by  his  hohness,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  Napoleon  during  fourteen  whole  years,  and 
who  could  not  be  separated  from  him  without  a 
breach  of  his  own  express  law,  prohibiting  every 
thing  of  this  kind  in  the  imperial  family. 

No  sooner  was  this  design  resolved  upon,  than 
the  necessity  for  communicating  the  painful  fact  to 
Josephine  became  apparent.  The  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1809,  arrived,  which  Napoleon  appears  to  hav3 
destined  for  declaring  his  final  determination  to 
Josephine.  She  had  wept  all  day ;  they  were  to 
dine  together  as  usual,  and,  to  conceal  her  tears,  the 
empress  wore  a  large  white  hat,  fastened  under  the 
chin,  which,  with  its  deep  front,  shaded  the  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  Napoleon,  also,  had 
shown  marks  of  the  strongest  agitation  ;  he  scarcely 
spoke  to  any  one,  but,  with  arms  folded,  continued 
at  intervals  to  pace  his  library  alone ;  from  time  to 
time  a  convulsive  movement,  attended  with  a  hectic 
flush,  passed  for  an  instant  across  his  features,  and 
at  table,  when  he  raised  his  eye,  it  was  only  to  look 
by  stealth  upon  the  empress  with  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  regret.  The  dinner  was  removed  un- 
touched— neither  tasted  a  morsel,  and  the  only  use 
to  which  Napoleon  turned  his  knife  was  to  strike 
mechanically  upon  the  edge  of  his  glass,  which  he 
appeared  to  do  unconsciously,  and  like  one  whose 
thoughts  were  painfully  pre-occupied.  Every  thing 
during  this  sad  repast  seemed  to  presage  the  im- 
pending catastrophe.  The  officers  of  the  court, 
even,  who  were  in  attendance,  stood  in  motionless 
expectancy,  like  men  who  look  upon  a  sight  they 
feel  portends  evil,  though  what  they  know  not ;  not 
a  sound  was  heard  beyond  the  noise  of  placing  and 
removing  the  untasted  viands,  and  the  monotonous 
tinkling  already  noticed  ;  for  the  emperor  spoke  onlv 
once  to  ask  a  question,  without  giving  any  attention 
to  the  reply.  "  We  dined  together  as  usual,"  saya 
Josephine  ;  "  I  struggled  with  my  tears,  which,  not- 
withstanding every  effort,  overflowed  from  my  eyes ; 
I  uttered  not  a  single  word  during  that  sorrowful 
meal,  and  he  broke  silence  but  once,  to  ask  an  at- 
tendant about  the  weather.  My  sunshine,  I  saw, 
had  passed  away ;  the  storm  burst  quickly.  Di- 
rectly after  coffee,  Bonaj)arte  dismissed  every  one, 
and  I  remained  alone  with  him.."  The  evident 
E2 
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cliange  in  Bonaparte's  domestic  arrangements,  which 
on  this  cla\'  tirst  took  place,  seemed  to  indicate  to 
Josephine  that  her  cares  were  no  longer  indispensa- 
ble to  the  happiness  of  her  husband.  She  had  risen 
as  usual  from  table  with  Napoleon,  whom  she  slowly 
followed  into  the  saloon,  and  with  a  handkerchief 
pressed  upon  her  mouth,  to  restrain  the  sobbing 
which,  though  inaudible,  shook  her  whole  frame. 
Recovering,  by  aneffbrt,  her  self-command,  Josephine 
])repared  to  pour  out  the  coffee,  when  Napoleon, 
advancing  to  the  page,  performed  the  oiiice  for  him- 
.«elf,  casting  upon  her  a  regard  remarked  even  by 
the  attendants,  and  which  seemed  to  fall  with  stun- 
ning import,  for  she  remained  as  if  stupified.  The 
emperor  having  drank,  returned  the  cup  to  the  ])age, 
and  by  a  sign  indicated  his  wish  to  be  alone,  shut- 
ting with  his  own  hand  the  door  of  the  saloon.  In 
the  dining-room,  separated  by  this  door,  there  re- 
mained only  the  count  de  Beaumont,  chief  cham- 
berlain, who  continued  to  walk  about  in  silence,  and 
the  favourite  personal  attendant  of  the  emperor, 
both  e.xpecling  some  terrible  event — an  apprehen- 
sion which  was  but  too  speedily  confirmed  by  loud 
screams  from  the  saloon. 

"We  know,  from  Josephine's  own  words,  what 
passed  during  tliis  secret  interview.  "  I  watched  in 
the  changing  expression  of  his  countenance,  that 
struggle  which  was  in  his  soul.  At  length  his  fea- 
tures settled  into  stern  resolve.  I  saw  that  my  hour 
was  come.  His  whole  frame  trembled,  he  approached, 
and  I  felt  a  shuddering  horror  come  over  me.  He 
took  my  hand,  placed  it  upon  his  heart,  gazed  ujion 
me  for  a  moment,  then  pronounced  these  fearful 
words, — 'Josephine!  my  excellent  Josephine  !  thou 
knowest  if  I  have  loved  thee  !  To  thee — to  thee  alone 
do  I  owe  the  only  moments  of  ha])piness  which  I 
have  enjoyed  in  this  world.  Josephine!  my  destiny 
overmasters  my  will.  My  dearest  affections  must 
be  silent  before  the  interests  of  France!' — '  Say  no 
more,'  I  had  still  strength  sufficient  to  reply:  'I 
was  prepared  for  this,  but  the  l)low  is  not  less  mor- 
tal.' More  I  could  not  utter,  I  cannot  tell  what 
passed  within  me.  I  believe  my  screams  were  loud. 
I  thought  reason  had  fled.  I  became  unconscious 
of  every  thing,  and,  on  returning  to  my  senses,  found 
I  had  been  carried  to  my  chamber." 

AVhen  Josephine  thus  fainted.  Napoleon  hastily 
opened  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  called  to  the  two 
individuals  who  remained  in  the  dining-room.  The 
opening  of  the  door  allowed  them  to  see  the  empress 
on  the  floor,  insensible,  yet  still  speaking  in  broken 
murmurs—"  Oh,  no  !  you  cannot  surely  do  it ! — you 
would  not  kill  me !"  M.  de  Beaumont  entered  on  a 
sign  from  his  master,  and  lifted  in  his  arms  the  hap- 
less Josephine,  now  perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that 
uas  passing.  The  emperor  himself,  taking  a  taper 
from  the  chimneypiece,  lighted  the  way  through  a 
dark  passage,  whence  there  was  a  pri\ate  staircase 
io  the  empress's  sleeping-room.  At  first  he  had  merely 
said  that  she  had  had  a  nervous  attack,  but  in  his 
increasing  agitation  allowed  some  expressions  to 
fscajje  wiience  the  count  first  clearly  perceived  the 
nature  of  Josephine's  calamity.  When  they  had  thus 
attained  the  private  staircase  it  appeared  too  steep 
and  narrow  for  M.  de  Beaumont,  unassisted,  to  at- 
tempt to  bear  the  empress  down  with  safety.  Naj)0- 
leon  then  called  the  keeper  of  the  portfolio,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the  door 
of  the  cabinet,  which  also  oj'ened  upon  the  coiridor. 
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Giving  the  taper  to  this  attendant,  and  directing  him 
to  precede,theemperor  himself  supported  Josephine's 
limbs,  and,  descending  last,  the  party  thus  attained 
the  door  of  her  bedroom.  Here  Napoleon  dismissed 
both  his  companions,  and  laying  the  empress  on  the 
bed,  rang  for  her  women,  who,  on  entering,  found 
him  hanging  over  her  with  an  expression  of  the  deep- 
est anxiety. 

On  the  l6th  of  the  following  December  Napoleon 
assembled  all  the  members  of  the  senate,  including 
the  kings  of  Westphalia  and  Naples,  the  grand  ad- 
miral, the  prince  viceroy  of  Italy,  the  arch-chancellor 
of  state,  the  prince  vice-constable,  &c.  After  the 
usual  ceremonies  aproject  of  a"Senatus  Consultum" 
was  read,  respecting  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  emperor  Napoleon  and  the  empress  Jose- 
phine. 

This  deed  of  separation  required  by  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  themselves,  and  approved  of  by  a 
family  council  at  which  all  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  imperial  family  then  at  Paris  had  assisted,  re- 
ceived on  the  same  day  the  assent  of  the  senate,  after 
having  been  duly  examined  by  a  special  commission. 
Jean-Jaques  Regis  Cambaceres,  prince  arch-chan- 
cellor of  the  empire,  then  stated  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  he  had  visited  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
attended  by  Michael  Louis  Etienne  Regnault  de  St. 
Jean  d'Angeley,  count  of  the  empire,  minister  of 
state,  and  secretary  of  state  to  the  imperial  family. 
On  being  introduced  to  the  grand  cabinet  of  the  em- 
peror, he  there  found  his  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  with  her  majesty  the  empress,  attended  by 
their  majesties  the  kings  of  Holland,  Westphalia, 
and  Naples.  His  imperial  majesty  then  addressed 
him  in  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  as  follows: — "  The 
politics  of  my  monarchy,  the  interests  and  the  want.s 
of  my  people,  which  have  constantly  guided  all  my 
actions,  require  that  after  me  I  should  leave  children, 
inheritors  of  my  love  for  my  people,  and  of  that  throne 
on  which  Providence  has  placed  me.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  for  several  years  past  I  have  lost  the  hope 
of  having  children  by  my  marriage  with  my  well-be- 
loved consort,  the  empress  Josephine.  This  circum- 
stance alone  induces  me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest 
affections  of  my  heart,  in  order  to  attend  to  nothing 
but  the  good  of  the  state  ;  and  with  this  view  I  now 
wish  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage.  Arrived  at  the 
age  of  forty  years,  I  may  indulge  the  hope  of  living 
long  enough  to  educate  in  my  own  views  and  senti- 
ments the  children  which  it  may  please  Providence 
to  give  me.  God  only  knows  how  much  such  a  re- 
solution has  cost  my  heart ;  but  there  is  no  sacrifice 
beyond  my  courage  when  it  is  pro\ed  to  me  to  be 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  France." 

The  empress-queen  then  spoke  as  follows  : — "  By 
the  pennission  of  our  dear  and  august  consort  I  ought 
to  declare,  that  not  preserving  any  hope  of  having 
children,  which  may  fulfil  the  objects  of  his  policy 
and  the  interests  of  France,  I  am  pleased  to  afford 
him  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion 
which  has  ever  been  given  on  earth.  I  possess  all 
from  his  bounty  ;  it  was  his  hand  which  crowned 
me,  and  seated  me  on  a  throne,  and  I  have  received 
nothing  but  proofs  of  affection  and  love  from  the 
French  people.  I  think  I  prove  myself  grateful  in 
consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which 
heretofore  was  an  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  France, 
by  depriving  it  of  the  happiness  of  being  one  dav  go- 
verned by  the  descendants  of  a  great  man,  evidently 
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raised  up  by  Providence  to  efface  the  evils  of  a  terrible 
revolution,  and  to  re-establish  the  altar,  the  throne, 
and  social  order.  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriaoje 
v'ill  in  no  degree  change  the  sentiments  of  my  heart. 
The  emperor  will  ever  find  in  me  his  best  friend.  I 
know  how  much  this  act,  demanded  by  policy  and 
by  interests  of  a  high  nature,  has  effected  my  heart ; 
hut  both  of  us  e.Yult  in  the  sacrifice  which  we  make 
for  the  good  of  the  country."  The  instrument  for 
dissolving  the  marriage  was  then  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing personages  : — Napoleon,  Josephine,  Madame, 
(the  mother  of  Bonaparte)  Louis,  Jerome  Napoleon, 
Joachim  Napoleon,  P^ugene  Napoleon,  Julie,  Hor- 
tense,  Catherine,  Pauline,  Caroline. 

Josephine  now  withdrew  from  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  retired  once  more  to  Malmaison,  where 
she  was  wsited  daily  by  Bonaparte  until  the  period 
of  his  nuptials. 

Henceforward  Josephine's  life  was  passed  alter- 
nately at  Malmaison  and  Navarre,  and,  gliding  away 
in  an  equal  tenour  of  benevolent  exertion  and  elegant 
employment,  offers  but  few  incidents.  A  descrip- 
tion of  one  day  is  the  account  of  all.  The  villa  of 
Malmaison,  to  which  she  first  retired,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  Paris,  might  be  regarded  as  her  residence  of 
ceremony.  Here  she  received  the  visits,  almost  the 
homage,  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa  ;  for  it  was  quickly  discovered 
that,  however  unpleasant  they  might  be  to  her  new 
rival,  such  visits  were  recommendations  to  the  em- 
peror's favour.  A  little  after  nine  these  receptions 
took  place,  and  from  the  visitors  of  the  morning  were 
retained  or  previously  invited  some  ten  or  twelve 
guests  to  breakfast  at  eleven.  From  the  personages 
present  being  always  among  the  most  distinguished 
in  Parisian  society,  and  appearing  only  in  uniform 
or  official  costume,  these  morning  parties  were  equally 
agreeable  and  brilliant.  After  breakfast  the  empress 
adjourned  to  the  saloon,  where  she  conversed  for 
about  an  hour,  or  walked  in  the  delightful  gallery 
adjoining,  which  contained  many  of  the  masterpieces 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  Of  these,  a  few  were  an- 
cient, but  the  greater  number  were  the  works  of  hv- 
ing  artists,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  not 
without  obhgations  to  the  patronage  of  Josephine  ; 
and  while  Gros,  Girodet,  Guerin,  with  their  pencils, 
Spontini,  Mehul,  Paer,  Boieldieu,  with  their  voice  or 
lyre,  Fontanes,  Arnault,  Andrieu,  Lemercier,  with 
their  pen  or  conversation,  and  Canova  with  his  chisel, 
adorned  the  gallery  or  the  parties  of  Malmaison,  they 
ranked  among  the  personal  friends  of  the  mistress  of 
the  retreat.  The  arrival  of  the  carriages  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  departure  of  the  morning  visitors ;  and 
after  a  drive  of  a  coiiple  of  hours  in  the  park,  the 
empress  and  her  suite  retired  to  dress  for  dinner,  to 
which  never  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  strangers 
sat  dowTi.  The  evening  passed  in  amusement,  con- 
versation, and  music,  and  was  always  very  gay,  owing 
to  the  number  of  visitors  from  Paris.  At  eleven,  tea, 
ices,  and  sweetmeats  were  served,  and  at  midnight 
the  empress  retired.  The  apartments  in  which  these 
re-unions  took  place  were  elegant  and  spacious,  the 
furniture  being  covered  with  needlework  on  aground 
of  white  silk,  wrought  by  the  empress  and  her  ladies ; 
but  the  residence  altogether  was  small,  an  inconveni- 
ence still  further  increased  through  Josephine's  vene- 
ration of  every  thing  that  had  been  Napoleon's.  The 
apartment  which  he  had  occupied  remained  exactly 
as  he  had  left  it ;  she  would  not  suffer  even  a  chair 
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\  to  be  moved,  and  indeed  very  rarely  permitted  and 
one  to  enter,  keeping  the  key  herself,  and  dusting 
the  articles  with  her  own  hands.  On  the  table  wa.s 
a  volume  of  history,  with  the  page  doubled  down 
where  he  had  finished  reading  ;  beside  it  lay  a  pen 
with  the  ink  dried  on  the  point,  and  a  map  of  the 
world,  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  point  out  his 
plans  to  those  in  his  confidence,  and  which  still  showed 
on  its  surface  many  marks  of  his  impatience  ; — these 
Josephine  would  not  allow  to  be  touched  on  any 
account.  By  the  wall  stood  Napoleon's  camp-bed, 
without  curtains  ;  and  above  continued  to  hang  such 
of  his  arms  as  he  had  placed  there.  On  different 
pieces  of  furniture  were  tlung  various  portions  of  ap- 
parel, just  as  be  had  used  them  last,  for,  among  his 
other  extraordmary  ways,  he  had  a  practice,  on  re- 
tiring to  rest,  of  flinging  rather  than  taking  off  his 
clothes,  casting  down  a  coat  here,  a  vest  there,  usually 
pitching  his  watch  into  the  bed,  and  his  hat  and  shoes 
into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  apartment. 

The  close  of  Josephine's  life  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Memes  : — "  A  variety  of  grievances  preyed  upon  Jo- 
sephine's spirits,  but  without  producing  any  appear- 
ance of  disease  till  the  4th  of  May,  when  she  dined  at 
St.  Leu  with  Hortense,  Eugene,  and  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  On  returning  to  Malmaison  she  felt  a  general 
uneasiness,  which,  however,  yielded  to  some  gentle 
medicine,and  the  empress  resumed  her  ordinary  occu- 
pations, though  evidently  without  the  usual  enjoy- 
ment. Some  days  after.  Lord  Beverley,  with  his  two 
sons,  breakfasted  at  Malmaison,  and  to  this  noble- 
man Josephine  expressed  herself  warmly  on  the 
generosity  of  the  English,  who  at  that  time,  she  said, 
alone  spoke  of  Napoleon  in  a  becoming  manner.  She 
complained  bitterly  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  who, 
not  satisfied  with  abandoning  his  falling  fortunes, 
overwhelmed  his  memory  with  calumny.  On  the 
10th,  Alexander,  with  several  distinguished  foreign- 
ers, dined  at  Malmaison.  Josephine,  despite  a  head- 
ache and  cold  shiverings,  which  she  laboured  to  con- 
ceal, did  the  honours  of  the  table,  and  in  the  evening 
attempted  even  to  take  a  part  in  a  game  of  '  prison- 
ers !'  on  the  beautiful  lawn  in  front  of  her  residence. 
How  many  painful  associations  must  have  connected 
themselves  with  this  amusement!  Both  mind  and 
body  unfitted  her  for  such  exercise,  and  she  was  con- 
strained to  become  a  spectator,  but  with  such  an 
altered  appearance  as  to  excite  the  alarm  of  her  guests. 
To  these  anxious  enquiries,  however,  she  continued 
to  reply  with  a  faint  smile,  w'jich  belied  the  assurance 
'  that  she  was  only  fatigued,  and  would  be  well  to- 
morrow.' To-morrow  came,  but  Josejjhine  was  evi- 
dently worse;  and  for  fourteen  days  her  complaint, 
without  assuming  any  definite  form,  or  rendering 
absolute  confinement  necessary,  was  frequently  at- 
tended at  night  with  fainting,  and  sometimes  a  wan- 
dering of  the  mind,  more  from  anxiety  than  delirium. 
On  the  24th  the  empress  had  a  slight  attack  of  sore 
throat,  but  otherwise  rallied  so  much  as  to  insist  on 
receiving  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, who  were  engaged  to  dine  with  her  on  that  day. 
She  did  accordingly  appear,  but  was  forced  to  retire, 
and  Hortense,  who  never  left  Malmaison  during  her 
mother's  illness,  took  her  place  at  table.  Thencefor- 
ward the  disease  assumed  a  most  alarming  character, 
exhiljiting  symptoms  of  gangrenous  quinsy,  and  its 
progress  became  fearfully  rapid.  On  the  morning  of 
the  25th  Alexander  returned,  and,  filled  with  anxiety  a  t 
the  alteration  in  Josephine 's  appearance,  req  uested  per- 
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mission  to  send  his  own  physician.  This  the  empress 
(lechned  ;  but  she  was  attended  by  her  own,  and  the 
two  physicians  attached  to  the  households  of  her  son 
and  daughter.  On  the  night  of  the  26-27th,  a  blister 
was  applied  between  the  shoulders,  and  synapisms 
to  the  feet ;  but  though  these  gave  some  relief  from 
pain,  they  effected  no  impression  on  the  disease.  Still 
Josephine,  with  the  same  angelic  sweetness  which 
had  marked  her  whole  life,  endeavoured,  by  conceal- 
ing her  suffering,  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her  sur- 
rounding friends.  From  the  morning  of  the  26th 
she  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  sensible  of  her 
danger ;  for,  looking  then  steadily  upon  the  physi- 
cian, and  perceiving  his  alarm,  she  silently  pressed 
his  hand  in  token  of  consciousness  and  acquiescence. 
She  even  took  an  interest  in  her  former  occupations, 
and  on  the  27th,  when  informed  that  the  celebrated 
flower- painter  Redouble  had  come  to  draw  two  fa- 
vourite plants  in  flower,  she  sent  for  him,  extended 
her  hand,  then  pushed  him  gently  away,  saying,  'You 
must  not  catch  my  sore  throat,  for  next  week'  (this 
was  on  Wednesday)  '  I  hope  to  see  you  advanced  with 
a  fresh  masterpiece.'  The  preceding  night  had  passed 
in  a  lethargic  sleep,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning  of 
the  28th  the  physicians,  after  consulting,  deemed  it 
proper  to  prepare  Eugene  and  Hortense  for  the  final 
change.  From  those  two  cherished  beings,  whom 
she  had  loved  so  truly,  Josephine  heard  a  communi- 
cation which  thus  lost  all  its  bitterness.  With  pious 
resignation  she  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Romish 
faith  from  the  ministration  of  her  grandchildren's 
preceptor,  for  the  parish  clergyman  of  Ruel  happened 
to  be  absent.  Late  on  the  same  day  the  emperor 
Alexander  arrived,  and  was  shown  into  the  chamber 
of  the  sufferer,  now  evidently  approaching  the  goal 
of  all  her  sorrows.  By  the  bed  of  their  mother  knelt 
Eugene  and  Hortense,  too  deeply  moved  to  address 
the  emperor ;  but  at  sight  of  a  monarch  whom  she 
regarded  with  gratitude,  Josephine  seemed  to  acquire 
renewed  strength,  made  a  sign  for  all  to  approach, 
and  said, — '  At  least  I  shall  die  regretted  ;  I  have  al- 
ways desired  the  happiness  of  France ;  I  did  aU  in 
my  power  to  contribute  to  it ;  and  I  can  say  with 
truth  to  all  of  you  now  present  at  my  last  moments, 
that  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon  never  caused  a  single 
tear  to  flow.'  These  were  her  last  words,  for  she  fell 
immediately  after  into  a  slumber,  which  continued, 
uninterrupted  by  a  scarcely  audible  sigh,  till  half-past 
eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  when  her 
gentle  spirit  calmly  passed  to  a  world  of  love  and 
peace." 

JOSEPHUS,  FLAVIUS.— This  ancient  historian 
was  born  fifty-seven  years  after  Christ,  at  Jerusalem. 
He  was  for  a  considerable  time  governor  of  Galilee, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  command  of  the  Jewish 
army,  and  supported  with  courage,  with  wisdom,  and 
resolution,  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  in  the  fortified 
town  of  Jotapha,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus.  The  town  was  ultimately  betrayed 
to  the  enemy :  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  1200  were  made  prisoners.  Josephus  was 
discovered  in  a  cave,  where  he  had  concealed  himself, 
and  was  given  up  to  the  Roman  general,  who  was 
about  to  send  him  to  Nero,  when,  as  it  is  related,  he 
predicted  that  Vespasian  would  one  day  enjoy  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  thereupon  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  both  freedom  and  favour.  This  induced 
him,  when  he  went  with  Titus  to  Jerusalem,  to  ad- 
vise his  countrymen  to  submission.     After  the  con- 


quest of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  Titus  to  Rome, 
and  wrote  the  "  History  of  the  Jewish  War,"  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  in  seven  books, 
both  in  the  Hebrew  and  .Greek  languages — a  work 
which  resembles  the  writings  of  Livy  more  than  any 
other  history.  His  "Jewish  Antiquities,"  in  twenty 
books,  is  likewise  an  excellent  work.  It  contains 
the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  till 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  it  is  censured, 
as  giving  an  incorrect  account  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  and  as  suppressing  or  altering  every  thing 
which  might  have  given  offence  to  the  heathen.  As 
a  crafty  politician,  he  made  the  predictions  of  a  Mes- 
siah refer  to  Vespasian.  His  two  books  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Jewish  people  contain  valuable  ex- 
tracts from  old  historians,  and  are  opposed  to  Apion, 
an  Alexandrian  grammarian,  and  an  open  adversary 
of  the  Jews. 

JOSQUIN  DE  PRES,  ADRIAN,  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  composers  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  born  in  the  Netherlands,  and  having  completed 
the  early  part  of  his  education,  he  commenced  stu- 
dying under  the  celebrated  Okenhein.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  till  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  oflSce  of  chapel-master  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  who  reigned  from  1498  to  1515;  and 
it  is  scarcelyprobablethat  such  an  honour  shouldhave 
been  conferred  upon  him  till  he  had  attained  great 
eminence  in  his  profession.  It  appears  that  Josquin 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  for  it  is  related  that  when  he 
was  first  admitted  into  the  service  of  Louis,  he  had 
been  promised  a  benefice  by  his  majesty ;  but  this 
prince,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  for  he  was  in 
general  both  just  and  liberal,  forgot  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  his  maestro  di  capella ;  when  Josquin, 
after  suffering  great  inconvenience  from  the  short- 
ness of  the  king's  memory,  ventured,  by  a  singular 
expedient,  to  remind  him  publicly  of  his  promise, 
without  giving  offence;  for  being  commanded  to 
compose  a  motet  for  the  chapel  royal,  he  chose  part 
of  the  119th  psalm, — "Oh!  think  of  thy  servant  as 
concerning  thy  word !"  which  he  set  in  so  exquisite 
and  supplicating  a  manner,  that  it  was  universally 
admired,  particularly  by  the  king,  who  was  not  only 
charmed  with  the  music,  but  felt  the  force  of  the 
words  so  effectually  that  he  soon  after  granted  his 
petition  by  conferring  on  him  the  promised  prefer- 
ment ;  for  which  act  of  justice  and  munificence, 
Josquin,  with  equal  felicity,  composed  as  a  hymn  of 
gratitude,  another  part  of  the  same  psalm,  "O  Lord! 
thou  hast  dealt  graciously  with  thy  servant." 

Josquin  seems  to  have  professed  a  certain  vein  of 
wit  and  humour,  in  addition  to  a  musical  genius, 
of  which  Glareanus  has  given  us  several  instances. 
Among  musicians  Josquin  was  the  giant  of  his  age, 
and  seems  to  have  acquired  an  universal  dominion  over 
the  affections  and  passions  of  the  musical  world.  In- 
deed his  compositions  were  as  well  known  and  as 
much  practised  throughout  Europe,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Handel's  were  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  music  book  of  Prince  Henry, afterwards 
Henry  VIII.,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Pepys  col- 
lection at  Cambridge,  there  are  several  of  his  com- 
positions ;  and  we  are  told  that  Anne  Boleyne,  dur- 
ing her  residence  in  France,  had  collected  and  learned 
a  great  number  of  them.  In  a  very  beautiful  ma- 
nuscript in  the  British  Museum,  consisting  of  French 
songs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  three  and  four 
parts,  there  are  likewise  many  of  Josquin's  compo- 
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sitions.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  add,  without  enu- 
merating the  mere  names  of  this  great  musician's 
professional  contemporaries,  either  on  the  continent 
or  in  England,  that  they  were  every  way  inferior  to 
him  in  talent,  and  that  Josqiiin's  fame  has  chiefly 
been  acquired  by  his  masses,  and  still  more  excellent 
motets,  a  large  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  which  now  extant,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

JOURDAN,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  COUNT,  was 
born  in  1762  at  Limoges,  where  his  father  prac- 
tised as  a  surgeon.  He  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice in  1778,  and  fought  in  America;  but  after 
the  peace  he  employed  himself  in  commerce.  In 
1790  he  took  service  in  the  national  guard  ;  in  1791 
he  commanded  a  battalion  of  volunteers  in  the  army 
of  the  north;  in  May  1793  he  was  appointed  gene- 
ral of  brigade,  and  two  months  after,  general  of 
division.  In  the  battle  of  Hondtschoote  he  mounted 
the  enemy's  works,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
afterwards  received  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
place  of  Bouchard.  On  the  17th  of  October  he 
gained  the  battle  of  Wattignies  over  the  prince  of 
Coburg ;  but,  because  he  disobeyed  the  directions  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  to  act  immediately  on  the 
offensive  with  newly  levied  and  undisciplined  troops, 
Pichegru  received  the  chief  command  in  his  place. 
Jourdan,  however,  soon  after  received  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  in  the  place  of  Hoche. 
He  opened  the  campaign  by  the  victory  of  Arlon, 
and  afterwards  effected  the  junction  of  his  troops 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  array  of  the  north,  passed 
the  Sambre,  besieged  Charleroi,  and  gained,  June 
1794,  the  victory  of  Fleurus,  by  which  he  became 
master  of  Belgium,  and  drove  the  allies  beyond  the 
Rhine.  We  can  thus  regard  Jourdan  as  the  con- 
queror of  Belgium  and  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  September  1795  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bonn, 
Neuwied,  and  Diisseldorf,  while  Pichegru  did  the 
same  thing  at  Manheim.  He  could  not,  however, 
maintain  his  station  on  the  right  bank  ;  but  he  after- 
wards took  the  place  of  Pichegru,  and  undertook 
in  1796  the  celebrated  invasion  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  which  he  conquered  Franconia,  and 
pressed  forward  towards  Bohemia  and  Ratisbon : 
but  the  arch-duke  Charles  defeated  him,  and  his 
retreat  towards  the  Rhine  became  at  last  a  disorderly 
flight ;  upon  which  Beurnonville  took  the  command, 
and  Jourdan  retired  to  Limoges  as  a  private  indivi- 
dual. In  March  1797  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  was  twice  their 
president.  Being  afterwards  appointed  general  of 
the  army  of  the  Danube,  he  crossed  the  Rhine, 
in  March  1799  entered  Suabia,  attacked  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  was  beaten  at  Stockach  on  March  the 
25th,  and  was  forced  to  retreat.  On  the  10th  of 
April  he  was  superseded  by  Massena.  In  1802  he 
became  a  member  of  the  state  council,  and  was 
chosen  to  the  senate.  In  1803  Napoleon  named 
him  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  in 
1804  marshal  of  France,  and  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  When,  in  September  1805,  he  de- 
clared that  his  army  was  too  weak,  Massena  received 
the  command  of  it.  In  I8O6  he  went  as  general-in- 
chief,  under  King  Joseph,  to  Naples,  and  in  1808 
he  followed  him  as  major-general  in  Spain.  Vexed 
at  finding  every  misfortune  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
returned  in  1809;  but,  when  Napoleon  imdertook 
the  war  against  Russia,  Jourdan  was  ordered  back 
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to  his  post  in  Spain.  After  the  loss  of  the  decisive 
battle  of  Vittoria  in  1813,  Jourdan  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Rouen.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  fifteenth  division.  In  this  station 
he  declared  in  favour  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1815,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
anew  to  the  king,  and,  when  the  latter  left  France, 
retired  to  his  seat.  Napoleon  made  him  a  peer  in 
June,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  defence  of  Besan- 
9on.  After  the  return  of  Louis,  Jourdan  was  one  of 
the  first  to  declare  for  him.  He  afterwards  presided 
instead  of  Moncey  in  the  court-martial  upon  Mar- 
shal Ney,  which  declared  itself  incompetent  to  judge 
him.  In  18 16  the  king  of  Sardinia  sent  him  his 
portrait,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  adminis- 
tration of  Piedmont  in  1800,  and  Louis  XVIII.  named 
him  in  1817  commander  of  the  seventh  division, 
and  in  1819  raised  him  to  the  peerage. 

JOVELLANOS,  CASPAR  MELCHIOR  DE, one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Spaniards  of  modern  times. 
He  was  born  at  Cijon,  in  Asturia,  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1 744,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  studied 
at  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcala  de  Henares.  As  soon 
as  he  left  college,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try to  raise  lawyers  of  noble  birth  immediately  to 
the  bench,  Jovelianos  was  made  "alcalde  del  crimen," 
or  a  member  of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  "  audien- 
cia,"  in  Seville.  Count  Aranda,  then  president  of 
the  council,  becoming  acquainted  witli  him,  seems 
to  have  marked  him  out  for  one  of  his  new  school  of 
administration,  in  his  attempts  to  improve  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  Jo- 
velianos was  the  first  judge  in  Spain  who  had  the 
courage  to  abandon  the  wig;  and  it  required  all  the 
support  of  the  prime  minister.  Count  Aranda,  to 
countenance  this  step. 

He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  professional  career,  in 
the  complicated  system  of  the  Spanish  judiciary,  and 
was  finally  appointed  to  the  quiet  and  dignified  sta- 
tion of  member  of  the  council  of  the  military  orders 
at  Madrid.  Here  he  became  a  useful  member  of  va- 
rious learned  societies,  particularly  of  the  real  so- 
ciedad  economica  matritenze  de  amigos  del  pais  ; 
an  institution  intended  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  trade.  In  the  meetings  of 
this  society  he  read  his  "  Elogios  "  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Don  Ventura  Rodriguez,  and  of  King 
Charles  III.  and  it  was  by  the  command  of  the  same 
body  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Informe  Sobre 
un  Proyecto  de  Ley  Agraria,"  to  which  he  mainly 
owes  his  fame.  It  is  not  true  that  he  was  prosecuted 
for  the  fiee  principles  expressed  in  this  work.  Jo- 
velianos formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  brilliant 
French  adventurer,  Cabarrus,  which  proved  fatal  to 
him,  for  the  latter  became  entangled  in  a  prosecution 
instituted  by  Coimt  Lerma,  minister  of  finances,  which 
led  to  his  disgrace  at  court,  and  he  was  banished  to 
his  native  place.  Here  he  remained  from  1790  to 
1797,  entirely  devoted  to  his  various  studies  and  use- 
ful projects,  including,  among  other  things,  the  work- 
ing of  coal  mines.  He  also  founded  the  royal  Astu- 
rian  institution — his  favourite  project  up  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  life. 

Meanwhile,  Don  Manuel  Codoy,  afterwards  prince 
of  peace,  had  risen,  or  rather  leaped,  from  the  barrack 
to  the  station  of  prime  minister.  Codoy  was  an  ig- 
norant man,  who  happened  to  adopt  the  idea  of  being 
a  "philosophical  minister."  Cabarrus  became  hi-^ 
favourite,  and  Jovelianos  was  again  invited  to  hold 
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f)flice,  which  he  accepted  with  great  reluctance.  On 
Ills  arrival  at  Madrid  he  dined  with  Godoy  and  hia 
mistress,  and  we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters  how 
repugnant  this  and  the  whole  affair  were  to  his  stern 
virtue.  Still  the  thought  that  he  might  do  some 
good  in  the  wretched  state  of  the  public  administra- 
tion kept  him  in  public  life.  Jovellanos  was  made 
minister  and  a  colleague  of  Francesco  de  Saavedra, 
with  whom  he  soon  formed  a  close  friendship.  They 
were  both  sensible  of  the  miserable  character  of  the 
government  of  Godoy,  and  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
dismiss  him.  Saavedra  was  appointed,  in  his  place, 
minister  of  foreign  aflfairs.  But  this  administration 
was  soon  dissolved,  and  both  lost  their  places.  Jo- 
vellanos was  not  so  much  regretted  as  might  have 
been  e.xpected  from  his  noble  character.  The  revenge 
of  the  prince  of  peace  was  slow,  but  deep.  Marquis 
Caballero,  than  wliom  a  baser  instrument  could  hardly 
be  found  even  in  that  court  and  in  those  times,  was 
chosen  to  persecute  him.  A  Spanish  translation  of 
Rousseau's  "  Contrat  Social,"  in  one  of  the  notes  of 
which  Jovellanos  was  mentioned  favourably,  gave 
the  pretext.  He  was  arrested,  carried  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  at  last  put  in  a' Carthusian  monastery 
in  the  island  of  Majorca.  His  addresses  to  the  king 
from  this  place  are  bold  and  vigorous,  and  were  read 
by  the  whole  nation,  because  the  hatred  against  the 
prince  of  peace  was  then  at  its  height.  Intestine 
commotions  and  foreign  power  at  last  put  an  end  to 
the  wretched  government.  Charles  IV.  was  compelled 
to  al)dicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  with  whom 
Caballero,  betraying  his  friends,  had  sided,  so  that 
the  mob,  who  had  forced  Charles  IV.  to  abdicate, 
shouted  "Vive  el  picaro  Caballero  !"  (the  knave  Ca- 
ballero for  ever !) 

Jovellanos  was  now  recalled  by  the  same  person 
who  had  shamefully  persecuted  him.  He  demanded  a 
trial,  but  Napoleon's  policy  at  Bayonne  changed  the 
face  of  Spanish  affairs.  Joseph,  his  brother,  anxiously 
engaged  all  men  in  his  administration  who  stood 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  offered  Jovel- 
lanos the  portfolio  of  the  interior,  being  advised  to  do 
so  by  Urquijo,  D'Azanza,  Massaredo,  O'Farill,  and 
Cabarrus,  the  intimate  friends  of  Jovellanos,  who  said 
they  had  a  positive  assurance  of  his  willingness  to 
accept  it.  If  this  was  actually  tlie  case,  either  the 
loss  sustained  by  Joseph's  party  at  Baylen,  or  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Spaniards  soon  after  this  event, 
made  him  change  his  mind.  Jovellanos,  on  the  other 
hand,  assures  us  that  his  friends  urged  him  to  accept 
the  ministry,  but  that  he  n-ever  thought  of  doing  so, 
thus  forming  one  of  the  few  well-informed  and  liberal 
men  who  did  not  join  Joseph.  Jovellanos  eml)raced 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  central  junta,  where  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him 
that  the  council — precisely  the  same  in  Spain  as  the 
parliaments  in  France,  in  espr it-de-corps,  aristocratic 
feeling,  sale  of  offices,  &c.— was  revived.  Xo  sooner 
had  the  council  met  than  it  opposed  the  central  junta, 
which  was  Hnally  resolved,  and  Jovellanos  was  greatly 
ill-treated.  To  expose  the  council,  and  defend  him- 
self and  the  junta,  was  the  last  of  his  labours  as  a 
writer.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  ISU. 
The  cortes,  though  he  objected  to  the  principle  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  declared  him  "  benemerito 
de  la  patria,"  a  distinction  afterwards  often  bestowed 
injudiciously.  His  Spanish  prose  is  considered  the 
finest  of  modern  times,  and  his  "  Elogios,"  though 
j»ossessed  of  some  faults  inherent  in  all  compositions 


of  that  kind,  are  redeemed  by  great  beauty  of  lan- 
guage and  depth  of  thought.  He  also  wrote  an  "  Es- 
say iipon  Dramatic  Exhibitions  and  Public  Diver- 
sions," some  poems,  and  a  tragedy  entitled  "  El  Pe- 
layo,"  the  brave  Goth  who  defended  the  independence 
of  Spain  against  the  Moors,  which  was  prevented  by 
the  clergy  from  being  played  before  1790,  and  a 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  Milton  ;  but  his  poetry 
will  not  procure  immortality  for  his  name. 

JOYCE,  JEREMIAH.— This  gentleman  had  the 
honour  of  publishing  some  of  the  earliest  and  best 
scientific  dialogues  that  have  appeared  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  He  was,  we  believe,  self-edu- 
cated, and  as  there  are  but  few  memorials  of  his 
early  life  extant,  we  cannot  do  better  than  present 
our  readers  with  the  following  sketch  which  appeared 
in  a  periodical  work  to  which  he  was  long  a  contri- 
butor. The  editor  states,  that  "  he  was  first  known 
to  the  public  in  consequence  of  the  audacious  at- 
tempt made  by  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Dundas  on  the  lives 
of  several  undauntedfriendsof  parliamentary  reform; 
and  Mr.  Joyce  was  specially  marked  for  the  ven- 
geance of  those  unprincipled  ministers  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  then  a  leader  among  the  patriotic  refor- 
mers. Indeed  the  arrests  and  the  subsequent  state 
trials  were  said  to  have  arisen  from  Mr.  Joyce  hav- 
ing written  a  laconic  note  to  Mr.  Tooke  about  a  li- 
terary work  then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  in  which 
he  asked  the  question,  '  Shall  you  be  ready  by  Wed- 
nesday ?'  This  note  miscarried,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
arrests  took  place.  Mr.  Joyce  has  often  been  iieard 
to  declare  that  he  did  not  personally  know  more 
than  six,  and  had  never  spoken  to  more  than  three 
or  four,  of  the  twelve  strangers,  against  each  of  whom 
a  grand  jury  were  induced,  under  the  misdirection 
of  a  judge,  to  find  a  true  bill,  as  jointly  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  of  treason.  After  the  honourable 
acquittals  of  Messrs.  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwall, 
the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  in  pure  shame,  dis- 
missed Mr.  Joyce  and  the  others  without  trial,  but 
also  without  compensation  for  many  months'  false 
imprisonment  under  charges  which  endangered  their 
lives,  and  so  deeply  aflflicted  the  feelings  of  the  rela- 
tives of  some  of  them  as  to  cause  their  })remature 
deaths.  Earl  Stanhope  gave  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment on  the  return  of  Mr.  Joyce  to  Chevening;  but 
some  family  events  soon  rendering  the  continuance 
of  his  services  unnecessary,  he  settled  in  London, 
and  began  that  career  of  literary  industry  which  has 
often  gratified  the  public,  and  is  likely  to  prove  so 
useful  to  the  rising  generation.  One  of  the  first 
employments  in  which  he  was  thus  engaged  was  as 
a  coadjutor  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Gregory,  in  his 
compendious  cyclopedia;  and,  the  great  success  of 
that  work  having  excited  the  avidity  of  other  book- 
sellers, Mr.  Joyce  was  engaged  by  the  body  of  them, 
who  then  met  at  the  Chapter  coffee-house,  to  com- 
pile a  new  work  on  the  plan  of  Gregory's,  and  it  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  the  late  William  Nichol- 
son. Both  works  having  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other,  and  being  completed  within  thirty  months, 
the  co-labourer  in  one  and  the  sole  compiler  of  the 
other  became  justly  celebrated  for  his  industry  and 
learning,  and,  we  may  add,  for  his  Zealand  integrity; 
but  such  great  exertions  brought  on  a  severe  attack 
of  disease,  from  which  be  never  fully  recovered. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Joyce  completed  his  popular  "  Ele- 
ments of  Arithmetic,"  of  which  repeated  editions  of 
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10,000  have  been  sold,  and  it  has  long  been  adopted 
in  the  principal  schools  as  the  best  in  the  language. 
His  next  publication  was  his  well  known  '  Scientific 
Dialogues,'  followed  in  the  same  line  of  composi- 
tion by  his  '  Dialogues  on  Chemistry  and  on  the 
Microscope.'  His  other  works  were,  his  '  Letters 
on  Natural  Philosophy,'  his  '  Introduction  to  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,'  and,  lastly,  he  co-operated  with 
Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Carpenter  in  a  well-planned 
work,  called  '  Systematic  Education,' which  has  been 
favourably  received.  For  many  years  he  contributed 
the  meteorological  report  for  this  magazine,  even 
that  in  the  present  number,  and  often  illustrated  its 
pages  by  his  contributions  on  matter  of  fact  and 
useful  subjects.  One  of  his  last  communications 
was  the  account  of  his  late  brother,  in  our  magazine 
for  May;  and  at  that  time,  and  till  within  two  hours 
of  his  death,  he  was  in  as  good  health  as  he  had 
been  for  several  years  past.  The  qualities  of  his 
mind  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  labours;  and  in  regard  to  those  of  his  heart, 
we,  who  knew  him  well,  can  assert,  that  an  honester 
or  better  man  never  lived."  Mr.  Joyce  died  at  High- 
gate  in  1816. 

JUBA  I.,  a  celebrated  kingofNumidiaand  Mauri- 
tania. He  had  succeeded  his  father  Hiempsal,  and  he 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Julius  Caesar. 
He  defeated  Curio  whom  Caesar  had  sent  to  Africa, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at 
Thapsus,  and  being  totally  abandoned  by  his  subjects, 
he  killed  himself  with  Petreius,  who  had  shared  his 
good  fortune  and  his  adversity,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
707.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  province,  of 
which  Sallust  was  the  first  governor. 

JUBA  II.,  son  of  the  former,  was  led  among  the 
icaptives  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Caesar. 
His  captivity  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  honours, 
?ind  his  application  to  study  procured  him  more  glory 
than  he  would  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of 
a  kingdom.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  by 
the  courteousness  of  his  manners,  and  Augustus  re- 
v/arded  this  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleo- 
patra the  daughter  of  Antony,  and  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  king,  and  making  him  master  of 
all  the  territories  which  his  father  once  possessed. 
His  popularity  was  so  great  that  the  Mauritanians 
rewarded  his  benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their 
gods.  The  Atheniana  raised  him  a  statue,  and  the 
j^i^thiopians  also  worshipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba 
wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often 
quoted  and  commended  by  the  ancients.  Of  it  only 
few  fragments  remain.  He  also  wrote  on  the  history 
of  Arabia  and  the  antiquities  of  Assyria,  chiefly  col- 
lected from  Berosus ;  besides  these  he  composed 
some  treatises  upon  the  drama,  Roman  antiquities, 
the  nature  of  animals,  painting,  grammar,  &c.,  which 
are  now  lost. 

JUGURTHA.— This  brave  but  cruel  Numidian 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manastabal,  the  brother  of 
Micipsa.  Micipsa  and  Manastabal  were  the  sons  of 
Masinissa  king  of  Numidia,  and  Micipsa,  who  had 
inherited  his  father's  kingdom,  educated  his  nephew 
with  his  two  sons  Adherbaland  Hiempsal.  He  sent 
Jugurtha  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Scipio,  who  was  besieging  Numantia,  hoping  to  lose 
a  youth  whose  ambition  seemed  to  threaten  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  children.  His  hopes  were  frustrated ; 
Jugurtha  showed  himself  brave  and  active,  and  he  en- 


deared himself  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipsa  ap- 
pointed him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the 
children.  Jugurtha  destroyed  Hiempsal,  and  stripped 
Adherbal  of  his  possessions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly 
to  Rome  for  safety.  The  Romans  listened  to  the  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal ;  but  Jugurtha's 
gold  prevailed  among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant 
monarch,  forsaken  in  his  distress,  perished  by  the 
snares  of  his  enemy.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  at  last 
sent  against  Jugurtha ;  and  his  firmness  and  success 
soon  reduced  the  crafty  Numidian,  obliging  him  to 
fly  among  his  savage  neighbours  for  support.  Marius 
and  Sylla  succeeded  Metellus  and  fought  wth  equal 
success.  Jugurtha  was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father- 
in-law  Bocchus,  from  whom  he  claimed  assistance  ; 
and  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla.  He 
was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Marius. 
He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  prison,  where  he  died 
six  days  after  of  hunger. 

JULIAN,  FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  JULIANUS, 
a  Roman  emperor  to  whom  the  Christians  gave  the 
surname  of  the  Apostate.  He  was  the  son  of  Julius 
Constans  (brother  of  Constantine  the  Great)  and  of 
Basilias,  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  the  prefect  Ju- 
lian. When  hardly  six  years  old,  he  saw  his  father 
and  several  members  of  his  family  murdered  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  his  cousin.  He 
and  his  younger  brother,  Gallus,  narrowly  escaped 
death.  The  education  of  the  two  princes  was  en- 
trusted to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  gave  them 
Mardonius  for  their  instructor.  They  were  brought 
up  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  yet  a  new 
one  at  the  court  of  the  emperor.  They  were  obliged 
also  to  enter  the  order  of  priests,  that  they  might 
thus  be  removed  from  the  throne,  and  they  were 
chosen  readers  in  their  church.  This  education  })ro- 
duced  a  very  different  efl'ect  on  the  minds  of  the  two 
brothers,  whose  characters  were  very  dissimilar.  Gal- 
lus the  younger  never  left  Christianitj',  and  thus 
obtained  the  praise  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians. 
Julian,  being  older,  had  felt  more  deeply  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  family,  and  the  constraint  and  fear  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his  youth.  He  there- 
fore sought  consolation  in  the  study  of  philosopliy 
and  belles-lettres.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  went 
to  Athens  and  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  several  instructors,  particularly  that  of  the 
sophist  Libanius.  Here  he  was  induced  to  reject  the 
religion  of  those  who  had  massacred  his  family  and 
to  embrace  paganism.  Yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  rise  above  the 
religious  prejudices  of  that  age.  At  least  we  find 
that  he  believed  in  astrology,  in  the  science  of  the 
haruspices,  in  the  art  of  calling  up  intermediate  spirits 
to  one's  assistance,  and  learning  from  them  the  fu- 
ture, with  several  other  superstitious  notions.  Con- 
stans, who  feared  an  attack  of  the  Germans  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  determined  at  last, 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife  Eusebia,  to  give  to  Ju- 
lian the  command  of  an  army  against  them ;  and  he 
was  proclaimed  Caesar  by  Constans  at  Milan  in  355, 
whose  sister  Helen  he  received  in  marriage. 

He  now  proceeded  with  a  small  body  of  troops  to 
Gaul,  which  was  laid  waste  by  the  Germans.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  youth,  who  thus  far  had 
attended  only  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  belles- 
lettres,  would  be  able,  especially  with  so  small  means. 
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to  conquer  the  formidable  enemy  against  whom  he 
was  sent.  The  emperor  Constans  himself  appears 
not  to  have  calculated  upon  the  probability  of  such 
an  event.  After  Julian  had  passed  the  winter  in  pre- 
parations for  the  ensuing  war,  he  marched  against 
the  Germans,  took  several  cities,  conquered  them  in 
various  engagements,  and,  in  a  great  battle  near 
Strasburg,  completely  defeated  seven  of  their  princes, 
and  entirely  delivered  Gaul.  He  pursued  the  Ger- 
mans beyond  the  Rhine,  and  conquered  them  in  their 
own  country.  As  a  governor  also,  he  displayed  ex- 
traordinary talents.  He  gave  to  Gaul  a  new  con- 
stitution. He  settled  the  finances,  diminished  the 
taxes,  and  assessed  them  more  justly,  put  an  end  to 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  courts  of  justice, 
administered  justice  himself  in  the  most  important 
cases,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  cities  and  castles. 
While  he  was  thus  ])roviding  for  the  happiness  of  a 
great  nation,  he  was  accused,  before  Constans,  of 
aiming  at  independence.  The  jealousy  of  the  suspi- 
cious emperor  could  not  fail  to  be  excited  by  the 
brilliant  career  of  his  young  kinsman  in  Gaul.  He 
was  even  base  enough  to  stir  up  secretly  the  Gauls 
against  him,  and  to  recall  his  best  troops  under  pre- 
tence that  he  wanted  to  employ  them  against  the 
Persians.  This  order  caused  a  rebellion  among  the 
soldiers,  who  were  unwilling  to  go  to  Persia.  They 
proclaimed  their  leader,  Julian,  emperor,  in  March 
360,  in  spite  of  his  own  resistance.  Julian  gave  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  things  to  Constans,  who 
ordered  him  to  renounce  his  title  of  emperor.  Much 
as  he  was  inclined  to   do  this,  the   Gallic  legions 


equally  opposed  his  inclination.  The  emperor  now 
sent  an  army  against  Julian,  who  made  preparations 
in  his  defence.  He  left  Gaul,  where  he  had  passed 
five  years,  took  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  lUyria,  and 
besieged  Aquileia.  Here  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Constans.  He  now  passed  rapidly 
through  Til  race,  and  reached  Constantinople,  Decem- 
ber 11,  3Gi,  where  he  was  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor. 

He  began  by  putting  a  stop  to  many  abuses,  and 
limiting  the  splendour  of  his  court.  Of  the  thou- 
sand barbers  and  attendants  at  the  baths,  employed 
by  his  predecessors,  he  retained  but  a  single  one. 
The  number  of  cooks,  too,  which  was  likewise  very 
great,  he  reduced  to  one.  The  eunuchs  were  dis- 
missed as  well  as  those  called  curiosi,  who,  under 
pretence  of  informing  the  emperor  of  useful  things, 
were  dangerous  spies  and  the  bane  of  all  social  inter- 
course. After  these  retrenchments  he  was  able  to 
remit  to  the  people  the  fifth  part  of  all  their  taxes. 
Julian  sought  to  restore  the  heathen  worship  in  all 
its  splendour,  and  on  that  account  opposed  Christi- 
anity as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  without,  how- 
ever, like  many  of  his  predecessors,  cruelly  perse- 
cuting the  Christians  themselves.  He  took  from  the 
Christian  churches  their  riches,  which  were  often 
very  great,  and  divided  them  among  his  soldiers. 
He  sought  likewise  to  induce  the  Christians,  by  flat- 
tery or  by  favour,  to  embrace  paganism,  and,  failing 
in  the  attempt,  he  laboured  to  make  their  condition 
disagreeable.  Thus,  for  example,  he  forbade  them  to 
plead  before  a  court  of  justice  or  to  receive  offices  in 
the  state.  Indeed  the  Christians  were  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  profess  their  faith  openly,  for  he  well  knew 
what  powerful  arms  the  Scriptures  afforded  for  com- 
bating jiaganism.  To  render  false  the  prophecy  of 
Jesus,  with  regard  to  the  temjile  at  Jerusalem,  he 
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permitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  it  about  300  years 
after  its  destruction  ;  but  it  is  said  that  flames  of  fire 
arose  from  beneath  and  consumed  some  of  the  work- 
men. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  wished  to  end  the  war  with 
the  Persians.  His  first  campaign  against  them  was 
successful,  as  he  took  several  cities  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Ctesiphon,  but  want  of  means  of  subsistence 
obliged  him  to  retreat,  and  in  June  365  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  the  following  night,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  There  is  hardly, 
either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  history,  a  prince  whom 
historians  have  judged  so  differently.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  his  character  was  full  of  contradictions  ;  and 
some  believe  that  he  had  so  many  good  and  so  many 
bad  qualities  that  it  is  easy  to  blame  or  to  praise 
him  without  violating  the  truth.  On  the  one  side, 
learned,  magnanimous,  moderate,  temperate,  circum- 
spect, just,  merciful,  humane  ;  on  the  other,  incon- 
sistent, fickle,  eccentric,  fanatical  and  superstitious  in 
the  highest  degree,  ambitious,  and  full  of  eagerness 
to  l)e  at  once  a  Plato,  a  Marcus  Aurelius  and  an 
Alexander;  he  sought  chiefly  for  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  from  all  others.  At  the  bottom 
of  all  these  features  in  his  character,  there  appears  to 
lie  a  sarcastic,  sophistic  coldness  and  dissimulation. 
Some  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Several 
speeches,  letters  and  satires,  among  which  the  satire 
on  the  Csesars,  and  that  on  the  people  of  Antioch^ 
called  "  Misopogon,"  are  distinguished  for  wit  and 
humour.  The  first  is  particularly  esteemed.  A  cri- 
tical judgment  passed  upon  those  who  had  sat  upon 
the  first  of  the  thrones  of  earth,  by  a  philosopher  who 
had  himself  occupied  the  same  seat,  must  indeed 
possess  a  peculiar  charm.  In  his  "  Misopogon" 
Julian  severely  lashes  the  Antiochians,  but  spares  no 
praise  when  he  speaks  of  himself. 

JULIO,  ROMANO,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
who  was  born  in  1492,  and  studied  successfully  in 
the  school  of  Raphael.  He  was  early  in  life  employed 
in  the  Vatican,  but  his  greatest  work  is  a  represent- 
ation of  the  destruction  of  the  giants  by  Jupiter. 
Julio  Romano  was  appointed  architect  of  St  Peter's 
in  1545,  and  died  the  following  year. 

JUNG-STILLING,  JOHN  HENRY.— This  re- 
markable individual  was  born  of  mean  parentage  on 
the  1 2th  September,  1 740,  at  Hilchenback,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Nassau-Siegen,  where  in  his  juvenile  years 
he  pursued  his  father's  occupation  of  tailor  and  vil- 
lage school-master.  After  experiencing  a  variety  of 
trials  and  vicissitudes,  he  studied  medicine  at  Stras- 
burg, where  he  was  fellow-student  with  Goethe,  who 
became  his  intimate  friend.  He  practised  physic  for 
a  few  years  at  Elberfield,  from  whence  he  removed  as 
teacher  of  political  economy  to  Lantern.  He  su])se- 
quently  filled  the  professor's  chair  in  the  universities 
of  Heidelberg  and  Marburg,  and  finally  became  aulic 
privy  councillor  to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  whose 
particular  favour  he  enjoyed  until  the  decease  of  the 
latter  in  1811,  which  was  also  continued  to  him  by  the 
present  grand  duke  until  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
occurred  in  April  1817,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 
of  his  age. 

Jung-Stillingis  the  author  of  a  number  of  popular 
religious  works,  as  well  as  others  of  a  scientific  nature, 
but  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  them, 
and  that  which  brought  him  first  into  j)ublic  notice, 
is  the  history  of  his  own  life,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Stilling ;  the  commencement  of  which  was  sent  tc\ 
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the  press  without  his  knowledge  by  his  friend  Goethe. 
This  he  subsequently  continued,  after  having  thrown 
aside  liis  disguise ;  and  the  whole,  including  an  ac- 
count of  his  decease  by  his  grandson,  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Heinrick  Stilling,  his  Childhood, 
Youthful  Years,  Wanderings,  &c."  Born  in  the  same 
year  M'ith  Lavater  and  Oberti,  he  lived  on  terms  of 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  those  eminent  men, 
with  whom  he  justly  deserves  to  rank,  in  consequence 
of  a  life  devoted  to  God  and  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. He  was  an  expert  oculist,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  sight  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  indivi- 
duals, several  of  whom  had  been  born  blind  ;  whilst 
by  his  religious  writings,  which  are  still  widely  circu- 
lated, he  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  torrent  of  infidelity, 
which,  emanating  from  France,  deluged  at  that  period 
a  great  part  of  Germany. 

JUNOT,  AUDOCHE,  a  distinguished  French  ge- 
neral, who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  wars  of  the 
revolution.  He  was  employed  by  Bonaparte  in  Por- 
tugal, where  he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Vi- 
miera.     He  died  in  1813. 

JURIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  physician,  who  was 
born  in  1 684,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge  in  1711. 
He  was  afterwards  well  known  in  London  as  phy- 
sician to  Guy's  hospital,  and  was  during  several  years 
an  active  member  and  secretary  of  the  royal  society  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1750,  president  of  the 
college  of  physicians.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
a  series  of  ingenious  essays,  published  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions"  in  1718,  1719,  &c.,  and  after- 
wards printed  collectively,  in  1732,  under  the  title  of 
"  Physico-Mathematical  Dissertations,"  in  which  ma- 
thematical science  was  applied  with  considerable  acute- 
ness  to  physiological  subjects.  These  papers  involved 
him  in  several  controversies  ;  first  with  Keill,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  calculations  in  regard  to  the  force  of 
the  contractions  of  the  heart,  against  which  also  Se- 
nac  published  some  objections,  which  he  answered. 
To  Smith's  "  System  of  Optics,"  published  in  1738, 
Jurin  added  "  An  Essay  upon  Distinct  and  Indistinct 
Vision,"  in  which  he  made  subtle  calculations  of  the 
changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  figure  of  the  eye 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  diflerent  distances  of  ob- 
jects. This  paper  was  commented  on  by  Robins,  to 
whom  Jurin  wrote  a  reply.  He  had  likewise  contro- 
versies with  Michelotti  respecting  the  force  of  run- 
ning water,  and  with  the  philosophers  of  the  school 
of  Leibnitz  on  living  forces.  He  communicated  to 
the  royal  society  some  experiments  made  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  blood, 
and  he  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  their 
meteorological  observations.  Dr.  Jurin  was  a  warm 
defender  of  the  practice  of  inoculation,  and  gave  an 
account  of  its  value  in  several  publications  of  the  day. 
Jurin  died  in  1750. 

JUSSIEU,  ANTONY  and  BERNARD,  DE.— 
The  name  of  two  brothers  who  were  born  at  Lyons 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  be- 
came eminent  as  physicians  and  botanists.  Antony 
made  a  botanical  tour,  and  brought  from  Spain  a 
large  collection  of  plants.  After  this  he  wrote  upon 
subjects  connected  with  natural  history  and  medicine, 
and  died  in  1758,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  much  lamented  on  account  of  his  philanthropy. 
Bernard  was  born  in  1699,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  royal  botanical  garden.  We 
are  mdebted  to  him  for  a  new  edition,  in   two  vo- 
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lumes,  of  Tournefort's  "  History  of  Plants  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Paris."  This  work  was  entitled 
"  Histoire  des  Plantes  qui  naissent  aux  Environs  de 
Paris,"  published  in  1725.  It  is  said  that  Jussieu's 
scholars  used  to  bring  him  flowers  which  they  had 
mutilated  or  compounded  with  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  his  knowledge,  and  he  always  recog- 
nised them  immediately.  Jussieu,  after  having  been 
a  long  time  employed  upon  a  systematic  division  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  died  in  1777.  Cuvier,  in  a 
biographical  memoir  on  Richard,  calls  Bernard  de 
Jussieu  "the  most  modest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
profound  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who, 
although  he  scarcely  published  anything,  is,  never- 
theless, the  inspiring  genius  of  modern  botanists."— 
Antony  Laurence  Jussieu,  a  nephew  of  Bernard,  was 
born  at  Lyons  in  1748.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the 
royal  medical  school,  and  in  1804  made  a  report  on  the 
results  of  Captain  Baudin's  voyage  to  New  Holland. 
In  the  anatomy  of  plants  he  distinguished  himself  by 
having  made  known  the  discovery  of  a  substance  en- 
closed in  the  kernel,  called  by  him  "  perisperma." 

JUSTIN,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  learned  writers  of  the  Christian  church. 
He  was  the  son  of  Priscus,  a  Greek,  and  was  born 
at  Flavia  Neapolis,  anciently  called  Sichem,  a  city  of 
Samaria,  in  Palestine,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century.  He  was  educated  in  the  pagan  religion, 
and  after  studying  in  Egypt  became  a  Platonist, 
until,  in  the  year  132,  he  was  led  by  the  instructions 
of  a  zealous  and  able  Christian  to  embrace  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel.  He  subsequently  went  to  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  drew  up  his  first  Apology  for  the  Christians 
then  under  a  severe  persecution,  in  which  he  shows 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against 
them.  He  was  also  equally  zealous  in  opposing  al- 
leged heretics,  and  particularly  Marcion,  against 
whom  he  wrote  and  published  a  book.  He  not  long 
after  visited  the  East,  and  at  Ephesus  had  a  confer- 
ence withTrypho,  a  learned  Jew,  to  prove  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  an  account  of  which  conference  he 
gives  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  had  frequent  disputes  with  Crescens,  a 
cynic  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  whose  calum- 
nies he  pubhshed  his  second  Apology,  which  seems 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Au- 
relius  in  162.  Crescens  preferred  against  him  a 
formal  charge  of  impiety  for  neglecting  the  pagan 
rites,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  scourged  and 
then  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  put  into  execu- 
tion in  164,  in  the  seventy-fourth  or  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Justin  Martyr  is  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  and 
was  certainly  a  zealous  and  able  advocate  of  Christi- 
anity,  but  mixed  up  too  much  of  his  early  Platonism 
with  its  doctrines. 

JUSTIN,  a  Latin  historian,  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  second  or  third  century.  He  made  an  epi- 
tome of  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  native  of 
Gaul,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  wliose 
works,  in  forty-four  books,  contain  a  history  of 
the  world  from  the  earliest  ages  to  his  own  time. 
His  history  of  Macedonia  was  particularly  complete. 
To  judge  from  the  epitome  (for  the  original  is  lost), 
there  were  many  errors  in  the  work,  especially  in  the 
Jewish  history;  but  this  epitome,  which  corresponds 
to  the  original  in  its  title  and  arrangement,  having 
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compressed  into  a  brief  space  so  much  of  the  im- 
portant matter  of  the  old  histories,  has  obtained  a 
considerable  reputation,  and  even  now  is  often  used 
in  schools.  The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  elegant  and 
agreeable,  but  it  is  destitute  of  that  noble  simplicity 
and  classical  correctness  which  distinguish  the  work 
of  a  master. 

JUSTINIAN  I.,  surnamed  the  Great. — This  cele- 
brated lawgiver  was  born  in  483,  of  an  obscure 
family.  He  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  uncle,  who 
from  a  common  Thracian  peasant  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  While  consul  in  521  he  exhibited 
splendid  games  to  the  people,  and  also  flattered  the 
senate  and  sought  their  favour ;  in  consequence  of 
which  that  body  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Nobi- 
lissimus.  His  uncle,  infirm  from  age  and  suffering 
from  a  wound,  admitted  him  to  a  share  of  his  power. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  after  his  death,  about  August  527, 
that  Justinian  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  now 
married  Theodora,  whom  he  raised  from  the  con- 
dition of  an  actress  and  a  public  prostitute  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars.  She  acquired  an  absolute 
mastery  over  her  husband.  Under  his  reign  the 
parties  of  the  circus  contended  with  great  animosity, 
and  under  the  names  of  the  greens  and  the  blues 
occasioned  many  bloody  scenes  in  Constantinople. 
The  violent  means  which  Justinian  used  to  quell  the 
tumult  only  served  to  increase  it,  and  a  conflagra- 
tion, which  broke  out  in  consequence,  laid  the  great- 
est part  of  Constantinople  and  his  own  beautiful 
buildings  in  ashes.  Justinian's  own  life  was  in 
peril.  After  the  turbulence  of  these  parties  were 
extinguished  by  streams  of  blood  and  a  multitude  of 
executions,  Justinian  finished  the  war  with  the  Isau- 
rians,  and  his  general,  Belisarius,  in  523  and  529 
obtained  three  glorious  victories  over  the  Persians. 
This  great  general  destroyed  in  534  the  empire  of 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  carried  Gelimer  their 
king  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Spain  and  Sicily 
were  reconquered,  and  the  Ostrogoths,  who  pos- 
sessed Italy,  were  vanquished.  In  536  Belisarius 
made  his  entry  into  Rome,  and  the  eunuch  Narses, 
another  of  Justinian's  generals  in  553,  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy. 

These  successes  restored  to  the  Roman  emjiire  a 
part  of  its  former  vast  possessions,  and  Justinian 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  laws.  He  commis- 
sioned ten  learned  civihans  to  form  a  new  code  from 
his  own  laws  and  those  of  his  predecessors.  To 
this  code  Justinian  added  the  Pandects,  the  Insti- 
tutes, and  Novels.  These  compilations  have  since 
been  called  collectively,  the  body  of  civil  law  (corpus 
juris  civilis).  Justinian  was  also  intent  upon  build- 
ing new  cities,  and  upon  fortifying  others,  and 
adorning  them  with  new  edifices  ;  but  he  was  parti- 
cularly desirous  of  establishing  peace  in  religious 
matters.  Amongst  other  churches,  he  rebuilt  that 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  quarrel  of  the  greens  and  the  blues.  It 
is  esteemed  a  master-piece  of  architecture.  The 
altar  in  it  was  made  entirely  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
adorned  with  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  precious 
stones.  This  church,  a  part  of  which  is  now  stand- 
ing, and  is  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  mosque,  was  so 
magnificent  that  Justinian,  when  on  the  day  of  its 
dedication  he  beheld  it  for  the  first  time  in  its  fidl 
splendour,  cried  out  for  joy,  "  To  God  alone  be  the 
glory !  I  have  outdone  thee,  Solomon  !  "  But  it 
was  his  unhaj)py  fortune,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Jew- 
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ish  king,  to  outlive  himself.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  became  avaricious,  without  losing  his  love  of 
splendour,  suspicious  and  cruel.  He  oppressed  the 
people  with  taxes,  and  lent  a  willing  ear  to  every 
accusation.  He  suffered  his  own  servants  to  com- 
mit the  most  flagrant  crimes  unpunished.  He  died 
in  565,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  love 
of  the  monks,  of  saints,  and  of  theological  questions, 
did  not  protect  him  from  the  censure  of  the  divines, 
who  esteemed  him  a  heretic.  Much  that  was  great 
and  glorious  was  accomplished  during  his  reign,  but 
he  had  little  share  in  it. 

JUVENAL,  DECI  US  JUNIUS.— This  celebrated 
Roman  satirist  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  His  father  was  a  freed  man,  who,  being 
rich,  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  taste  of  the  times,  bred  him  up  to  eloquence.  In 
this  he  made  a  great  progress,  first  under  Fronto  the 
grammarian,  and  then  under  Quintilian  ;  after  which 
he  attended  the  bar,  where  he  made  a  distinguished 
figure  for  many  years,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  Mar- 
tial's epigrams.  In  this  profession  he  had  improved 
his  fortune  and  interest  at  Rome  before  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  poetry ;  the  very  style  of  which,  in 
his  satires,  speaks  a  long  habit  of  declamation.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  above  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  recited  his  first  essay  to  a  small  audience  of 
his  friends  ;  but  being  encouraged  by  their  applause, 
he  ventured  a  publication,  in  which  Paris,  a  player, 
and  Domitian's  favourite,  was  satirized  ;  this  minion 
complained  to  the  emperor,  who  sent  the  poet  into 
banishment,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  cohort  in  the  army  quartered  at  Pentapo- 
lis,  a  city  upon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Lybia. 
After  Domitian's  death  he  returned  to  Rome,  cured 
of  his  propensity,  to  attack  the  characters  of  those  in 
power  under  arbitrary  princes,  and  indulge  in  per- 
sonal reflections  upon  living  characters.  His  thir- 
teenth satire,  addressed  to  Calvinus,  was  written  in  the 
third  year  of  Adrian,  when  Juvenal  was  above  seventy 
years  old,  and  he  died  eight  years  after  that  period. 

JUXON,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  Enghsh  prelate, 
who  was  born  in  1582.  After  receiving  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  taking  his  degrees  at  Oxford,  he  was  in 
1627  appointed  chaplain  to  King  Charles  I.,  whom 
he  afterwards  attended  to  the  block.  Dr.  Juxon  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Hereford  in  1633,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  the  see  of  London ;  but  when  the  com- 
monwealth was  established,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  and  retired  to  his  private  estate,  the  manor 
of  Little  Compton  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he 
passed  his  time  free  from  molestation,  and  in  the  oc- 
casional enjoyment  of  field  sports,  to  which  he  was 
rather  more  addicted  than  became  his  rank  in  the 
church.  At  the  restoration  he  was  nominated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  September,  I66O,  and  at  the 
coronation  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Charles  II. 

Juxon  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  princely  spirit. 
During  the  short  period  that  he  enjoyed  the  arch- 
bishopric he  expended,  in  building  and  repairing 
Lambeth  and  Croydon  palaces,  nearly  15,000/.,  and 
augmented  the  vicarages,  the  great  tithes  of  which 
were  appropriated  to  his  see,  to  the  amount  of  1103/. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
stone,  of  which  he  at  length  died  June  4,  1663,  and 
was  interred  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  near  the  remains  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  To  this  college  he  had  ever  been 
a  friend,  and  was  at  last  a  munificent  benefactor,  be- 
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queathing  7000/.  to  be  laid  out  in  the  increase  of  fel- 
lowships. His  other  charitable  bequests  amounted 
to  5000/.  His  contemporaries  unite  in  praising  his 
piety,  learning,  charity,  moderation  of  temper,  and 
steady  loyalty.  As  a  divine  he  has  left  little  by  which 
we  can  appreciate  his  merits,  as  there  is  but  one  ser- 
mon of  his  e.Ktant,  entitled,  "The  Subjects'  Sorrow  ; 
or  Lamentations  upon  the  Death  of  Britain's  Josiah, 
King  Charles." 

K.EMPFER,  ENGELBRECHT,  a  celebrated 
traveller,  born  at  Lemgo  in  1(357,  and  educated  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman.  He  performed  a  jour- 
ney in  1683  as  secretary  to  a  Swedish  embassy,  by 
land  through  Russia  to  Persia;  after  which  he  visited 
Arabia,  Hindostan,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam  and  Japan, 
in  which  last  country  he  resided  two  years.  In 
1692  he  returned,  was  appointed  private  physician 
of  the  count  of  Lippe,  in  his  native  city,  and  died  in 
1716.  Of  his  writings,  his  "  History  and  Description 
of  Japan"  is  deserving  of  mention.  This  work  was 
transJated  into  English  from  the  manuscript  in  17'27, 
and  published  in  tuo  folio  volumes.  Tlie  greater  part 
of  his  manuscripts,  rich  in  important  observations, 
were  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  from  Ksempfer's 
heirs,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  British 
museum. 

K^ESTNER,  ABRAHAM  GOTTHELF,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  and  epigrammatist,  who  was 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1719.  From  his  tenth  year  he 
received  instructions  in  jurisprudence  from  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  professor  in  Leipsic,  and  in  his 
eleventh  he  joined  a  debating  society  of  several 
youths  studying  law.  He  applied  himself  to  philo- 
sophy, physics,  and  mathematics ;  metaphysics  in 
particular,  according  to  his  own  statements,  had  pe- 
culiar attractions  for  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he 
•found  addition  and  multiplication  very  difficult,  even 
after  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  mathe- 
matics. He  continued  also  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  in  1739  he  held  disputations,  and  began  to  de- 
liver lectures  on  mathematics,  philosophy,  logic,  and 
jurisprudence.  He  also  attended  to  belles-lettres. 
Having  obtained  a  professorship  extraordinary  in 
1746,  he  was  in  1756  established  on  advantageous 
terms  in  Gottingen  as  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  geometry.  The  study  of  mathematics  was 
greatly  promoted  by  his  means.  In  general,  his  acute 
mind  seems  to  have  been  too  much  directed  to  single 
points  to  allow  him  to  gra'sp,  and  exhibit  happily, 
the  whole  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 
He  was  not  less  celebrated  for  his  wit  than  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  severer  sciences.  His  epigrams, 
however,  involved  him  in  many  quarrels.  He  died 
in  1800. 

KALB,  BARON  DE,  a  major-general  in  the 
American  army,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  about 
the  year  1717.  When  young  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  France,  in  which  he  continued  for  forty- 
two  years,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-gene- 
ral. In  1757,  during  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  he  was  sent  by  the  French  government  to 
the  American  colonies,  in  order  to  learn  the  points 
in  which  they  were  most  vulnerable,  and  how  far  the 
seeds  of  discontent  might  be  sown  in  them  towards 
the  mother  country.  He  was  seized  while  in  the 
performance  of  this  commission  as  a  suspected  per- 
son, but  escaped  detection.  He  then  went  to  Ca- 
nada, where  he  remained  until  its  conquest  by  the 
British,  after  which  he  returned  to  France.     In  1777, 
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during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  went  a  second 
time  to  the  United  States  and  offered  his  services  to 
congress.  They  were  accepted,  and  he  was  soon 
after  made  a  major-general.  At  first  he  was  placed 
in  the  nortliern  army,  but  when  the  danger  which 
threatened  Charleston  from  the  formidable  expedi- 
tion under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1778,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  American  troops  in  the 
south,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  them,  consisting  of 
tlie  Maryland  and  Delaware  lines,  which  were  put 
under  his  command.  Before  he  could  arrive,  how- 
ever, at  the  scene  of  action.  General  Lincoln  had 
been  made  prisoner,  and  the  direction  of  the  whole 
southern  army  in  consequence  devolved  upon  the 
baron,  until  the  apj)ointment  of  General  Gates. 
Gates  was  defeated  near  Camden  by  Lord  Rawdon, 
and  in  the  battle  Baron  de  Kalb,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  fell  covered  with  wounds,  while  gal- 
lantly fighting  on  foot.  A  tomb  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  order  of  congress,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Camden. 

KALCKREUTH,  FREDERIC  ADOLPHUS. 
COUNT  OF,  a  distinguished  Prussian  field-marshal, 
who  was  born  at  Eisleben  in  1737,  and  entered  the 
army  in  1751.  In  the  seven  years' war  he  served  asaide- 
de-camp  of  Prince  Henry,  ascended  step  by  step  to  the 
office  of  general,  and  was  made  a  count  in  1788.  In 
the  war  with  France  he  manifested  equal  courage 
and  ability.  In  1793  he  took  Mayence.  He  soon 
after  drove  the  French  from  Deux  Ponts,  and 
pressed  forward  to  Saar  Louis.  Towards  the  end  of 
1795  he  received  the  chief  command  of  the  troops 
in  Pomerania,  and  in  May  I8O6  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Thorn  and  Dantzic,  and  inspector-general 
of  the  cavalry.  In  the  autumn  he  joined  the  main 
army  in  Thuringia,  but  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of 
Jena  and  Auerstiidt,  being  stationed  in  the  rear.  In 
June  1807  he  concluded  with  Berthier,  at  Tilsit, 
the  truce  between  Prussia  and  France;  after  which, 
in  conjunction  with  Golz,  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
Talleyrand.  He  was  immediately  after  appointed 
field-marshal,  and  in  January  1810  the  king  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  Berlin.  In  the  last  war 
Count  Kalckreuth  was  governor  of  Breslau,  and  re- 
turned to  Berlin  in  1814,  where  he  entered  anew 
upon  the  government,  and  died  in  1818. 

KALKBRENNER,  CHRISTlAxX,  a  distin- 
guished  musical  composer,  who  was  born  at  Mun- 
den  in  Prussia  in  1755.  He  became  pupil  to  Ema- 
nuel Bach,  and  so  far  distinguished  himself  as  to  be 
received  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  chapel  of  the 
elector  of  Hesse-Cassel.  He  soon  afterwards  quit- 
ted that  town  for  Berlin,  where,  attached  to  the  suit 
of  the  prince  Henry,  brother  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
he  composed  for  the  prince's  theatre  the  following 
operas  :  "  La  Veuve  de  Malabar,"  "  Democritus," 
and  "La  Femme  et  le  Secret."  In  1796  he  tra- 
velled to  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
finally  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  sing- 
ing-master to  the  academy  of  music.  For  this  the- 
atre he  produced  the  opera  of  "  Olympie,"  but  it 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  had  written  another  opera, 
"  Oenone,"  which  was  just  about  to  be  performed, 
when  he  died  in  I8O6.  Kalkbrenner  pubhshed  at 
Paris  in  1802  the  first  volume  of  a  "  Histoire  de  la 
Musique."  He  had  previously  written  several  di- 
dactic works  on  music :  he  also  published  many 
compositions  for  the  piano-forte. 

KALKBRENNER,   FREDERICK,   the   son  of 
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Christian  Kalkbrenner,  was  born  at  Cassel  in  1784. 
He  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  inano  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Adam,  and  in  composition  was  a 
pupil  of  Gate).  In  the  year  1802  he  gained  two 
prizes  at  the  conservatory  at  Paris,  the  one  for 
composition,  and  the  other  for  his  performance  on 
the  piano,  which  prizes  were  presented  to  him  by 
Chaptal,  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  He  composed 
voluminously  for  his  instrument,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  Much  of  his  music 
evinces  a  fine  taste  and  rich  fertihty  of  invention. 

KANT,  IMMANUEL.— This  distinguished  phi- 
losopher was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia  Proper, 
in  April  1724,  and  was  the  son  of  a  harnesss-maker, 
in  the  suburbs  of  his  native  place — a  man  of  inte- 
grity and  respectability,  though  of  a  humble  station. 
Kant's  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and  much 
attached  to  the  strict  tenets  and  discipline  of  Dr. 
Schultz,  a  professor  of  theology  at  the  university 
of  Konigsberg,  a  distinguished  divine  in  his  day. 
Though  far  from  being  in  easy  circumstances,  his 
parents  resolved  to  bestow  upon  their  son  Immanuel 
the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  After  having 
learned  to  read  and  to  write  in  the  charity  school  of 
the  suburb,  Kant  was  sent  in  1732  to  the  Collegium 
Fredericianum  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Schultz,  who, 
even  at  that  early  period,  had  the  penetration  to  dis- 
cover the  talents  of  the  boy.  At  this  school  he  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship  with  Rhunken,  after- 
wards so  celebrated  as  a  philologist.  Both  were 
indefatigable  students,  and  read  and  studied  much 
together.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  this  period  Kant 
devoted  his  attention  principally  to  philological  stu- 
dies, while  his  friend  Rhunken  seemed  to  have  more 
fondness  for  philosophy.  In  their  maturer  years  they 
exchanged  pursuits.  In  1740  Kant  repaired  to  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  at  first  studied 
theology  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ing entirely  on  his  profession  for  future  maintenance; 
but  at  no  period  did  he  neglect  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics. Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood when  he  lost  both  his  parents,  who,  indeed, 
had  never  been  able  to  afford  him  much  pecuniary 
assistance ;  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
some  relations,  whose  aid,  together  with  his  own  in- 
dustry and  economy,  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
studies.  His  application  was  uncommonly  great,  as 
is  proved  by  his  bold  and  successful  attacks  on  the 
doctrines  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  and  his  skilful  use 
of  the  weapons  of  dialectics  against  the  authority  of 
the  most  eminent  metaphysicians  of  the  day,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

After  a  residence  of  about  three  years  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor  in 
several  families,  and  lived  about  nine  years  with  Count 
Hullesen  at  Arnsdorf.  Kant  read  much  in  his  re- 
tirement, and  traced  the  outlines  of  several  of  those 
philosophical  treatises,  which  were  soon  afterwards 
published  in  rapid  succession.  In  1755  he  returned 
to  Konigsberg,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion,  in  the  form  of  an  inaugural 
dissertation,  his  treatise,  entitled  "  Principiorum  Pri- 
morum  Cognitionis  Metaphysicae  Nova  Dilucidatio." 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  celebrated  work 
on  the  "  Universal  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the 
Heavens,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Constitution  and  Me- 
chanical Structure  of  the  Whole  Globe,  according  to 
the  Newtonian  System."  In  this  treatise  he  antici- 
pated several  of  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  the 
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astronomer  Herschel,  particularly  the  planet  called 
after  his  name.  Kant  began  to  lecture,  as  doctor 
docens,  on  logic,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  to  which,  at  subsequent  periods, 
he  added  natural  law,  moral  philosophy,  natural  theo- 
logy, and  physical  geography.  He  soon  became  po- 
pular with  the  students,  but  it  was  long  before  he 
obtained  a  professorship.  He  had  no  ambition  be- 
yond that  of  being  useful  in  the  sphere  which  he  had 
chosen,  nor  could  his  noble  and  strictly  vipright  cha- 
racter resort  to  any  kind  of  art  to  promote  his  worldly 
interest. 

In  1756  the  professor  extraordinariiis  of  philoso- 
phy, Mr.  Knutzen,  died ;  but  Kant  solicited  in  vain 
for  the  vacant  chair.  In  1 758  the  professor  ordinarius 
of  philosophy  died,  but  Kant  was  not  appointed  in 
his  stead,  though  zealously  aided  by  Dr.  Schultz ; 
but  in  1766  he  accepted  the  unsolicited  situation  of 
second  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  to  which  a  small 
salary  was  attached ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  un- 
dertook the  management  of  a  private  cabinet  of  cu- 
riosities. But  these  oflfices  he  resigned  in  1772  on 
account  of  the  interruptions  to  which  he  was  exposed 
by  the  necessity  of  showing  the  books  and  rarities 
to  strangers.  In  1770  he  was  at  length  advanced  to 
the  ordinary  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  the  university,  to  the  lustre  of  which  he  had  al- 
ready so  long  contributed.  He  was  now  placed 
above  the  fear  of  want,  and  could  employ  his  talents 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion he  produced  his  celebrated  inaugural  disserta- 
tion, "De  Mundi  Sensibilis  atque  Intelligibilis  Forma 
et  Principiis."  In  1787  Kant  was  made  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin.  Having 
once  attained  independence,  his  wish  to  improve  his 
worldly  concerns  seems  to  have  aspired  no  higher.  He 
declined  various  advantageous  proposals  to  transfer 
his  talents  to  other  universities,  and  at  length  died, 
by  a  gradual  decay,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  having  witnessed  the 
great  sensation  which  his  philosophy  produced  among 
his  countrymen,  though  his  patience  was  exposed  in 
this  particular  also  to  severe  trials.  Six  years  elapsed 
before  much  notice  was  taken  of  his  great  work,  the 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason ;"  and  it  is  even  said  that 
the  publisher  of  it  was  about  to  use  the  numerous 
copies  of  the  work  which  remained  on  hand  as  waste 
paper  when  the  demand  suddenly  increased,  and 
three  editions  were  disposed  of  in  quick  succession. 
Kant  never  went  farther  from  Konigsberg  than  to 
Pillau,  seven  German  miles,  about  thirty-two  Eng- 
lish, distant.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  hfe  he  used 
to  dine  at  the  ordinary  of  the  principal  tavern ;  to 
which  custom  he  was  undoubtedly  indebted  in  part 
for  his  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Reichardt,  in  the  "  Urania,"  a  German  souvenir  of 
1812,  describes  Kant  as  an  extraordinary  lean  small 
man.  "  Leaner,  nay  drier,"  he  says,  "  than  his  small 
body  none  probably  ever  existed,  and  no  sage  proba- 
bly ever  passed  his  life  in  a  more  tranquil  and  self- 
absorbed  manner.  A  high  serene  forehead,  a  fine 
nose,  and  clear  bright  eyes,  distinguished  his  face 
advantageously,  but  the  lower  part  of  his  counte- 
nance was  marked  with  a  strong  expression  of  sen- 
suality, which  was  conspicuous  in  his  habits  at  table. 
He  loved  a  mirthful  company  at  a  good  dinner,  and 
was  himself  an  agreealjle  companion,  who  never  failed 
to  entertain  and  enliven  the  company  by  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  an  inexhaustible  store  of  pleas- 
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ing  anecdotes,  wliich  he  used  to  tell  in  the  driest 
way  without  ever  laughing  himself,  and  by  the  hu- 
mour of  his  repartees  and  observations.  Kant's  com- 
pany was  sought  for  by  the  first  families  of  Konigs- 
berg,  the  more  as  he  stood  in  the  greatest  esteem  for 
his  virtue  and  noble  pride,  which  well  became  the 
most  distinguished  man  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
deepest  philosoj)hers  who  have  ever  lived.  He  was, 
in  his  exterior,  always  neat,  and  even  highly  dressed. 
Kant  was  also  fond  of  playing  at  cards,  and  he  did 
not  like  to  spend  an  evening  without  a  game  of 
ombre.  He  considered  it  as  the  only  certain  means 
of  withdrawing  his  mind  from  deep  thought  and 
tranquillizing  it.  He  possessed  a  boundless  memory, 
which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  his  lectures,  as 
he  interspersed  them  with  many  illustrations,  with 
which  his  immense  reading  in  history,  biography, 
travels,  and  novels,  in  fact,  all  works  which  could  add 
to  the  stores  of  his  knowledge,  amply  supplied  him. 
Though  he  had  his  notes  before  him  he  seldom  looked 
at  them,  and  often  quoted  whole  lines  of  names  and 
dates  from  memory.  His  library  was  very  small, 
but  he  had  made  a  contract  with  a  bookseller,  who 
sent  him  all  new  publications,  which,  after  reading, 
he  sent  back.  He  lectured  the  greater  part  of  the 
forenoon,  allowing  himself  twenty  minutes'  rest  be- 
tween each  lecture.  In  the  afternoon  he  seldom 
lectured.  He  rose  early  and  studied  them  most  ar- 
dently. His  lectures  on  abstract  philosophy  were 
much  easier  to  be  understood  than  his  works,  be- 
cause, in  the  former,  he  added  many  elucidations, 
■examples,  and  explanations,  which  he  thought  unne- 
cessary in  his  printed  works." 

Besides  the  great  merits  of  Kant  in  regard  to  in- 
tellectual philosophy,  we  owe  him  much  for  his  vir- 
tue and  inflexible  morality,  which  he  placed  again  on 
their  true  elevated  basis,  after  they  had  been  referred 
exclusively  to  interest  by  Helvetius  and  others.  As 
to  the  philosophy  of  this  profound  thinker,  a  full 
account  cannot  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this  sort ; 
a  glance  at  it  will  be  all  which  we  can  give.  The  in- 
qiiirer  into  Kant's  philosophy  should  be  careful  not 
to  reject  immediately  what  he  cannot  understand, 
and  ought  not  to  expect  to  understand  without  deep 
study  and  strict  mental  discipline.  To  form  an  opi- 
nion of  a  whole  philosophical  system  from  the  pages 
of  a  general  work  is  more  easy  than  satisfactory  or 
profitable.  In  fact,  a  man  can  hardly  hope  to  acquire 
a  good  idea  of  Kant's  philosophy  without  reading 
him  in  the  original.  When  Kant  appeared,  two  phi- 
losophical systems  were  most  in  vogue:  the  sensual- 
ism of  Locke  and  his  followers,  and  the  idealism  of 
Leibnitz,  Wolfe,  &c.  Kant  saw  that  little  aid  was 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  a  dogmatic  philo- 
sophy, whether  founded  on  sensualism  or  idealism. 
He  wished  for  certainty  in  the  field  of  philosophy, 
and  put  to  himself  the  questions — What  can  I  know? 
What  is  it  that  I  know  originally  ?  The  acute  scep- 
ticism of  Hume  had  had  its  influence  upon  him. 
Hume  proved  very  satisfactorily  that  our  ideas  of 
cause  and  effect  are  not  derived  from  experience ; 
but  he  rashly  concluded,  as  Kant  observes,  "  that 
they  are  the  spurious  offspring  of  the  imagination, 
impregnated  by  custom."  Kant  discovered  that  Hume 
had  been  led  to  this  hasty  inference  in  consequence 
of  having  taken  too  limited  a  view  of  the  great  pro- 
blem which  he  had  thus  partially  attempted  to  solve. 
He  perceived  that  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one  which  the  mind  makes  use  of 


with  the  consciousness  of  its  necessity,  yet  without 
having  derived  it  from  experience.  This  he  found 
in  his  endeavours  to  ascertain  what  we  can  know, 
which  led  him  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  mind. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  strove  to  as- 
certain the  exact  number  of  these  original  or  trans- 
cendental ideas,  or  imperative  forms  ;  that  is,  such 
ideas  as  we  do  not  derive  from  experience,  but  by 
which,  on  the  contrary,  we  acquire  experience.  In 
the  first  rank  of  these  are  space  and  time.  Kant 
shows  that  all  our  perceptions  are  submitted  to  these 
two  forms ;  hence  he  concludes  that  they  are  within 
us,  and  not  in  the  objects ;  they  are  necessary  and 
pure  intuitions  of  the  internal  sense.  Truths  ac- 
quired by  experience  never  carry  with  them  that  ab- 
solute certainty ;  for  instance,  experience  teaches  us 
that  the  sun  rises  every  day — that  all  men  are  mortal; 
yet  we  may  imagine  a  day  when  the  sun  does  not 
rise,  and  a  man  who  does  not  die  ;  but  imagination 
itself  cannot  suppose  any  thing  unconnected  with 
space  and  time.  This  primitive  intuition  must  have, 
as  its  basis,  the  primary  laws  of  the  understanding, 
without  which  we  can  comprehend  nothing.  As  far 
as  the  transcendental  ideas,  or,  as  Kant  calls  them, 
categories,  extend,  so  far  extends  the  knowledge  of 
the  understanding  a  priori.  Kant  was  at  great  pains 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these  ca- 
tegories, and  he  found  them  to  be  all  comprehended 
under  the  four  classes  of  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
and  modahty.  The  categories  themselves  are  twelve 
in  number.  Under  the  first  head  are  comprised  unity, 
EQultitude,  totality ;  under  the  second,  reality,  nega- 
tion, limitation ;  under  the  third,  substance  and  ac- 
cident, cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction ;  under 
the  fourth,  possibility,  existence,  necessity.  These 
categories  are  necessary  and  indispensable  for  our 
understanding,  as  the  forms  of  space  and  time  were 
for  our  perceptions ;  we  cannot  figure  to  ourselves 
any  thing  without  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
of  possibility,  quantity,  &c.,  which,  with  other  words, 
is,  we  cannot  perceive  any  thing  except  by  these 
original,  necessary,  unchangeable  forms  of  thought. 
Hence  the  demonstrative  certainty  of  mathematics, 
the  objects  of  which — space,  time,  quantity,  &c. — lie 
in  the  necessity  of  the  forms  and  thought,  and  not  in 
the  range  of  error  to  which  experience  is  subject. 
To  produce  results,  the  categories  are  applied  to  ex- 
terior objects,  objects  of  experience,  in  which  appli- 
cation they  are  subject  to  error.  The  three  original 
faculties,  through  the  medium  of  which  we  acquire 
knowledge,  are  sense,  understanding,  reason.  Sense, 
a  passive  and  receptive  faculty,  has,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  for  its  forms  or  conditions,  space  and 
time.  Understanding  is  an  active  or  spontaneous 
faculty,  and  consists  in  the  power  of  forming  concep- 
tions, according  to  the  categories  already  given,  which 
categories  are  applied  to  objects  of  experience  through 
the  medium  of  the  two  forms  of  perception,  space 
and  time.  Reason  is  the  third  or  highest  degree  of 
mental  spontaneity,  and  consists  in  the  power  of 
forming  ideas.  As  it  is  the  province  of  the  under- 
standing to  form  the  intuitions  of  sense  into  concep- 
tions, so  it  is  the  business  of  reason  to  form  concep- 
tions into  ideas. 

The  work  in  which  Kant  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
these  categories  and  the  province  of  certain  human 
knowledge,  is  his  "  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft" — 
"  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Pure  Reason." 
Far  from  rejecting  experience,  Kant  considers  the 
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work  of  all  our  life  but  the  action  of  our  innate  fa- 
culties on  the  conceptions  which  come  to  us  from 
without.  The  philosophy  thus  started  was  called  cri- 
tical philosophy,  a  very  poor  name,  but  which  has 
now  become  settled.  Kant  proceeds  in  a  similar 
way  with  morality ;  the  idea  of  good  and  bad  is  a 
necessary  condition,  an  original  basis  of  morals,  which 
is  supposed  in  every  one  of  our  moral  reflections, 
and  not  obtained  by  experience.  He  treats  this  part 
of  his  philosophy  in  his  "  Kritik  der  Praktischen 
Vernunft" — a  "  Critical  Inquiry  into  Practical  Rea- 
son." Kant  places  unreservedly  on  two  parallel  lines 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  human  liberty,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  transitory  or  eternal  du- 
ration of  the  world ;  and  resorts  to  the  feehngs  to 
make  the  balance  incline,  because  the  metaphysi- 
cal proofs  on  the  opposite  sides  are  equally  great. 
These  opposite  arguments  on  great  questions  are 
called,  in  the  works  of  Kant,  antinomies.  In  jesthe- 
tics,  also,  he  pursues  a  similar  course,  and  treats  it 
in  his  "  Beobachtungen  iiber  das  Gefiihl  des  Schonen 
und  Erhabenen" — "  Observations  on  the  Feehng  of 
the  Beautiful  and  Sublime."  Another  important  work 
of  his  is  the  "  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft" — Critical  In- 
quiry into  the  Faculty  of  Judgment."  "We  must  also 
mention  "  Metaphysische  Anfangsgriinde  der  Reclit- 
slehre" — "Metaphysical  Elements  of  Legal  Science;" 
"  Metaphysical  Elements  of  Ethics  ;"  "  Metaphysi- 
cal Elements  of  Natural  Science;"  "A  Pragmatical 
Treatise  on  Anthropology ;"  "  Of  Perpetual  Peace  ;" 
"Religion  considered  within  the  Limits  of  Reason  ;" 


as  much  patriotism,  at  least  as  judgment,  have  styleil 
her  the  paintress  of  minds  ;  nor  can  this  be  won- 
dered at  from  a  nation,  who,  in  Mengs,  flatter  them- 
selves to  possess  an  artist  equal  to  RaflTaello.  I'he 
male  and  female  characters  of  this  artist  never  vary 
in  form,  features,  and  expression,  from  the  favourite 
ideal  shehad  composed  in  her  mind.  Her  heroes  are  all, 
the  man  to  whom  she  thought  she  could  have  sub- 
mitted, though  him  perhaps  she  never  found  ;  and  to 
his  fancied  manner  of  acting  and  feeling,  she,  of  course, 
submitted  the  passions  of  the  subject."  Many  of 
her  best  productions  still  remain  in  England,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  have  been  engraved.  This 
lady's  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  1807. 

KAUNITZ,  WENCESLAUS  ANTHONY,  an 
eminent  German  statesman,  who  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Vienna.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church, 
but  he  soon  changed  that  profession  for  politics.  In 
17-12  he  was  employed  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  subsequently  filled  many  of 
the  most  important  political  oflices  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  a  conclusion.  The  empress  Maria  The- 
resa then  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece,  and  sent  him  as  envoy  to  Paris.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  minister  of  state, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  June,  179-4,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

KEAN,   EDMUND.— The  life  of  this  talented 

actor  forms  an  era  in  the  histrionic  art.     He  was 

"The  Only  Possible  Evidence  for  Demonstrating  the    born  in  1787,  and  his  father  was  a  tailor  in  very 


Existence  of  the  Deity."  Most  of  Kant's  smaller 
treatises,  full  of  acute  remarks,  are  contained  in  his 
"  Kleinere  Schriften" — "  Smaller  Works,"  and  in  the 
collection  edited  by  Tieftrunk.  Hufeland,  the  phy- 
sician, published  Kant's  work,  "  Of  the  Power  of  the 
Mind,  by  Mere  Resolution,  to  control  Morbid  Feel- 


humble  circumstances,  "Barry  Cornwall"  has 
written  his  life,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  was  sent  to  a 
day  school  in  London  by  Miss  Tidswell,  a  popular 
actress.  As  soon  as  he  grew  old  enough  to  be  of 
any  use  to  her,  a  Miss  Carey  claimed  little  Edmund 
and  made  him  accompany  her  in  her  journeys  from 


ings,  with  Notes."     Kant,  of  course,  met  with  many    house  to  house,  as  a  vender  of  perfumery,  by  which 


opponents,  the  most  prominent  among  whom  were 
Hermann,  Feder,  Garve,  Platner,  Flatt,  Jacobi, 
Herder,  and  particularly  G.  C.  Shultze,  as  .-Enesi- 
demus,  and  in  his  "  Kritik  der  Theoretischen  Phi- 
losophic." But  his  adherents  were  the  more  numer- 
ous party,  and  his  philosophy  has  been  taught  in 
nearly  all  the  German  universities. 

KAUFFMAN,  MARIA  ANGELICA.— This  ta- 
lented female  artist  was  born  at  Coire  in  Switzerland 
in  1740.  She  received  from  her  father,  who  was  him- 
self an  artist  of  some  eminence,  her  first  instruction 


she  filled  up  the  intervals  of  time  between  one  stroll- 
ing engagement  and  another.  The  boy  was  remark- 
able for  his  beauty,  and  it  would  seem,  too,  for  his 
readiness  and  mischief.  We  read  of  his  playing  one 
of  the  spirits  in  Macbeth  under  John  Kemble's 
management,  and  tripping  up  the  heels  of  his  fellow 
imps,  for  which  he  was  chastised  by  the  stately  tra- 
gedian. We  read  also  of  his  drawing  a  little  audi- 
ence round  him  in  the  green-room  by  reciting 
portions  of  well-known  tragedies.  For  a  time,  too, 
about  this  period,  he  was  patronized  by  a  Roman 


in  painting.  She  afterwards,  however,  went  to  Rome  catholic  lady,  and  actually  officiated  as  one  of  the 
and  Venice,  where  her  talents  and  accomplishments  choir  boys  in  the  chapel.  But  he  presently  found 
rendered  her  an  object  of  general  admiration.  In  1764  another  patroness,  and  an  occupation,  we  suspect, 
she  removed  to  Venice,  and  in  the  following  year  more  to  his  mind  than  swinging  incense,  or  acquaint- 
accompanied  Lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the  Bri-  -  ing  himself  with  the  monotonies  of  the  Gregorian 
tish  resident,  to  England.     Here,  enjoying  royal  fa-    chaunt ;  his  patroness  was  a  Mrs.  Clarke,  of  Guild 


vour,  the  arbitress  of  public  taste,  loved,  esteemed, 
perhaps  envied,  by  artists,  decorated  with  academic 
honours,  opulent  and  happy,  she  sunk  her  own  name 
in  that  of  Zucchi,  a  Venetian  artist,  whom  she  married, 
and,  after  a  residence  of  seventeen  years,  returned  to 
her  native  place,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome.    Mr. 


ford  Street,  one  of  his  mother's  customers  ;  and 
here  is  the  account  of  his  first  interview  with  her — 
something  diff'erent  from  that  of  Ralfaelle  with  the 
duchess  d'L'rbino  : — "  A  thundering  rap  is  heard  at 
the  door.  The  footman,  with  an  approximation  to  a 
grin  on  his  face,  enters  and  announces — '  Master 


Fuseli,  when  speaking  of  this  lady,  says,  that  he  "  has    Carey,  ma'am.' — 'Master  Carey?'  was  the  enquiry. 

no  wish  to  contradict  those  who  make  success  the 

standard  of  genius,  and  as  their  heroine  equalled  the 

greatest  names  in  the  first,  suppose  that  she  was  on 

a  level  with  them  in  powers.     Angelica  pleased,  and 

deserved  to  please,  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and 

the  race  f'^'-  which  she  wrought.     The  Germans,  with 


'  Yes,  ma'am ;  he  comes  from  his  mother,  Miss 
Carey,  who  brings  the  perfumery  here  to  sell.  He 
says  he  is  Master  Carey.'  '  Show  him  up  by  all 
means.'  Mrs.  Clarke  stood.  The  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  slim  pale  boy,  of  about  ten  years  old, 
entered — very  poorly  clad,  ragged,  with  dirty  hands. 
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face  washed,  delicate  skin,  l)rilliant  eyes,  sujierb 
liead  of  curled  and  matted  hair,  and  a  piece  of  a  hat 
in  his  hand  !  With  the  bow  and  air  of  a  prince,  he 
delivers  his  message :  '  My  mother,  madam,  sends 
her  duty,  and  begs  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  lend 
her  a  shilling  to  take  the  spangled  titi'any  petticoat 
out  of  pawn,  as  she  wants  it  to  appear  in  at  Rich- 
mond to-morrow.'  In  answer  to  this  petition,  the 
lady  [)ut  forth  an  interrogation :  '  Are  you  the  little 
l)oy  who  can  act  so  well?'  A  bow  of  assent  and  a 
kindhng  cheek  were  the  sole  reply.  '  What  can  you 
act?' — The  answer  was,  ' Richard  the  Third,  Speed 
the  Plough,  Hamlet,  and  Harlequin.'  '  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  you,'  said  the  lady.  '  I  should 
be  proud  to  act  to  you,'  was  the  return.  *  Well, 
here's  the  money  for  your  mother,'  said  Mrs. 
Clarke ;  '  but  stay,'  added  she,  throwing  open  the 
door  of  the  back  drawing-room,  where  her  husband 
sat  writing.  He  was  a  grave  stout  man,  who  had 
left  off  going  to  plays.  She  brought  forward  our 
hero :  '  This  is  little  Edmund  Carey.'  A  low  l)ow 
from  Master  Edmund  Carey  finished  the  introduc- 
tion. Mr.  Clarke  looked  at  him,  and  was  struck 
with  his  air,  as  well  as  with  his  delicate  and  expres- 
sive features,  and  which,  contrasted  with  the  poverty 
of  his  clothes,  must  have  touched  and  interested 
even  the  commonest  observer.  W^e  do  not  know 
what  commendation  or  good  advice  was  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Clarke ;  but  Mrs.  Clarke  and  her  young 
friend  parted,  with  a  promise,  on  his  part,  that  he 
would  come  again  at  six  o'clock  that  evening  and 
give  a  specimen  of  his  acting.  In  the  mean  time 
the  lady,  filled  with  the  merits  of  her  protege,  ran  to 
her  next  door  neighbour  (who  was  the  well-known 
Mr.  John  Mason  Good),  and  to  three  or  four  other 
friends,  and  invited  them  all  to  come  and  see  her 
'  extraordinary  little  boy.'  " 

Mrs.  Clarke  continued  to  befriend  him  for  some 
time,  and  he  was  current  among  her  acquaintances, 
at  whose  houses  he  used  to  exhibit,  with  his  small 
muster  of  properties, — "  a  little  bell,  which  he  rung 
when  the  imaginary  music  was  to  begin,  a  hat  and 
feathers,  a  sword,  and  white  gloves," — some  of  his 
little  plays  he  made  for  himself  out  of  the  "  Fairy 
Queen."  The  reason  of  his  being  discarded  from 
this  friendly  and  (it  appears)  judicious  protection  is 
so  characteristic  we  must  quote  it: — "A  gentleman 
and  lady,  with  their  two  daughters,  had  come  to 
Guildford  Street  on  a  visit.  Upon  this  occasion, 
Edmund  Carey,  who  at  that  time  went  to  school  in 
Hatton  Garden,  obtained  a  hohday,  and  delighted 
the  little  girls  with  his  acting.  In  the  evening  they 
were  all  to  go  to  the  theatre ;  and  a  discussion  aris- 
ing at  dinner  as  to  hov/  the  party  were  to  be  con- 
veyed there,  the  mistress  of  the  house  began  to 
reckon  up  the  play-goers,  naming  amongst  them 
*  Edmund.'  Upon  this  the  gentleman  exclaimed, 
'  What,  does  he  sit  in  the  box  with  us?'  The  answer 
was,  '  Oh,  yes.'  The  question  however,  involving  as 
it  did  a  doubt  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  company  into 
which  he  thus  chanced  to  be  thrown,  was  sufficient 
for  the  irritability  of  the  boy.  He  would  eat  no 
more,  but  rose  from  the  table,  and  notwithstanding 
his  friend  pressed  him  to  go  into  the  pit  and  ten- 
dered him  money  for  the  purpose,  flung  out  of  the 
room  and  disappeared.  He  was  not  at  the  theatre 
that  evening,  nor  did  he  return  home.  He  had  fled 
— no  one  knew  whither. 

After  tlie  lapse  of  three  weeks,  however,  during 
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which  time  many  vain  inquiries  were  made  after  him, 
he  was  brought  back  by  a  man  who  lived  in  an  ad- 
joining mews,  having  been  found  there  sleeping  on  a 
dunghill  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  ragged  and  foot- 
sore, and  altogether  in  squalid  disorder.  He  showed 
much  remorse,  and  being  called  upon  to  explain  M'here 
he  had  been,  answered  that  he  had  resolved  to  go  to 
America,  and  had  actually  travelled  on  foot  as  far  as 
Bristol.  None  of  the  seafaring  men,  however,  to  whom 
he  applied  would  receive  him  into  their  vessels  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  so  little  and  apparently  so  weak. 
He  returned  to  London,  therefore,  as  well  as  he  could, 
sleeping  in  outhouses,  begging  food,  and  enduring  all 
sorts  of  distress  and  fatigue  by  the  way. 

We  cannot  trace  this  extraordinary  actor  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  provincial  career,  and  it  may 
be  enough  to  say,  that  he  made  his  appearance  as  a 
first-rate  performer  on  the  metropolitan  boards  in  Fe- 
bruary 1814.  From  this  time  forth  till  the  moment 
when  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  marvel- 
ling at  the  treasure  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands, 
"followed  him  up  to  his  dressing-room  with  oranges 
and  negus,"  the  current  of  his  fortunes  turned.  Suc- 
cess followed  success,  homage  and  gifts  were  showered 
upon  him,  more  than  he  could  gather.  In  his  se- 
cond character,  Richard  the  Tiiird,  he  confirmed  the 
reputation  to  which  he  appeared  to  the  astonished 
town  to  have  leaped,  as  it  were,  with  one  single  bound. 
Barry  Cornwall's  criticism  on  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  the  crooked-backed  tyrant,  is  so  much 
to  the  purpose  that  we  must  give  its  concluding  pas- 
sage : — "  We  never  indeed  saw  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent Richard  represented  properly  before  he  assumed 
the  part.  W^e  lay  less  stress  than  other  persons  on 
certain  bright  points  in  his  acting.  W^e  prefer  com- 
mending the  general,  unabated,  unequalled  spirit, 
that  he  threw  into  the  character.  It  was  not  only  his 
'  good  night'  to  his  friends  before  the  battle,  or  his 
combat  and  death  scene  (which  were  magnificent), 
but  all  the  life  and  business  of  the  play  were  given  in 
a  way  that  no  other  actor  in  our  recollection  ever  ap- 
proached in  point  of  excellence.  We  have  been  told 
that  some  writer  of  memoirs,  who  appears  to  have  been 
fonder  of  '  dignity'  than  of  nature,  says,  after  witness- 
ing the  terrible  death-scene  in  Richard,  '  I  left  Kean 
acting  Cribb  and  Belcher  !'  The  reader  will  smile  when 
he  hears  that  the  fight  and  death  in  Richard,  particu- 
larly where  Kean  used  to  strike  at  his  adversary  after 
having  lost  his  sword  (the  action  which  the  writer 
objects  to),  were  actually  copied  from  the  death  of 
an  officer  who  fell  in  one  of  the  battles  of  Spain  !  So 
much  for  the  cridci.sm  of  those  who  are  perpetually 
complaining  of  '  want  of  dignity.'  These  persons 
would  hide  nature  herself  in  ermine,  and  thrust  a  lay 
figure  before  us,  and  demand  our  sympathy,  or  bid 
us  fall  down  and  worship  it." 

For  a  period  of  nineteen  years  did  Kean  pursue  this 
extraordinary  career.  In  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, where  he  staid  from  October  1820  to  June  182], 
his  success  was  equal  to  that  in  his  native  country. 
In  France,  in  1818,  he  was  indifferently  received  and 
unfairly  appreciated;  though  Talma,  a  complete  mas- 
ter of  his  science,  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of 
Kean's  genius. 

Mr.  Kean  originally  possessed  an  excellent  consti- 
tution, which,  had  it  not  been  impaired  by  excesses, 
would  in  all  probability  have  enabled  him  tu  prop  the 
drama  in  its  decadence  for  years  to  come.  But  his 
dramatic  career  closed  prematurely  and  unexpectedly, 
F 
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under  circumstances  as  unprecedented  in  the  history  I 
of  the  drama  as  they  were  painfully  affecting  to  all 
who  witnessed  the  extraordinary  scene.  In  person 
Mr.  Kean  was  scarcely  of  the  middle  height,  and  was 
accordingly  deficient  in  the  dignity  of  deportment  re- 
quisite for  certain  characters,  as  that  of  the  noble  Ro- 
man, Coriolanus.  His  features,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently regular  to  be  teiTned  handsome,  were  capable 
of  almost  inimitable  expression  ;  his  eyes,  as  it  were, 
played  with  the  passions  in  the  very  spirit  of  mastery; 
his  voice  in  the  undertones,"  boomed  with  melancholy 
music,"  and  in  sudden  transitions  abounded  with  fine 
meteor-like  eflfect ;  and  although,  as  we  have  said,  he 
was  not  of  dignified  stature,  he  walked  the  stage 
with  ease  and  self-possession,  attainable  only  by  true 
genius. 

Sir  Robert  Sinclair  thus  details  the  honourable  re- 
ception he  met  with  at  the  northern  metropolis  of  our 
island  : — "  Mr.  Kean  performed  the  character  of  Mac- 
beth on  the  Edinburgh  stage,  in  October  1819,  audit 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  acting  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  Several  of  my  friends  being  of  the 
same  opinion,  we  resolved  to  present  him  with  a 
sword,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  idea  we  entertain  of  his 
theatrical  abilities.  The  intention  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Kean  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  Sir, — Some  of  your  friends  in  this  city  became 
extremely  desirous  of  presenting  you  with  a  mark  of 
the  high  estimation  which  they  entertain  for  your 
talents  as  an  actor,  more  especially  having  witnessed 
the  very  superior  manner  in  which  you  performed  the 
character  of  Macbeth.  After  considering  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  at  last  resolved  to  present  you  with  a 
sword  of  state,  to  be  worn  when  you  appear  upon 
the  stage  in  that  tragedy,  as  the  crowned  king  of 
Scotland.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  vou  the 
sword,  which  is  prepared  by  some  of  our  ablest  ar- 
tists, for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  you. 
It  is  of  the  true  Highland  make,  and  ornamented 
with  some  of  the  most  valuable  precious  stones  that 
Scotland  produces.  Macbeth  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  effort  of  dramatic  genius  the  world  has  yet 
produced  ;  and  none  has  hitherto  attempted  to  repre- 
sent the  Scottish  tyrant  who  has  done,  or  could  possi- 
bly do,  more  justice  to  that  character  than  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing 
myself." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Kean's  characteristic  answer : 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  announcing  the  transmission  of  a 
valuable  sword,  which  you  teach  me  to  receive  as  a 
token  of  the  flattering  estimation  in  which  my  pro- 
fessional exertions  in  the  northern  capital  are  held 
by  yourself  and  a  portion  of  that  public  to  whose  fos- 
tering indulgence  I  am  already  bound  in  lasting  gra- 
titude. To  those  unknown  patrons  in  whose  name 
you  have  been  pleased  in  such  gratifying  terms  to 
address  me,  I  beg  you  will  convey  the  assurance  that 
their  kindness  has  not  been  lavished  where  it  is  not 
duly  appreciated  and  deeply  felt.  I  am  happy  in  the 
conviction  that  I  shall  only  do  justice  to  their  inten- 
tions in  receiving  this  sword,  as  at  once  a  record  of 
national  liberality  and  Scottish  patronage  of  the  stage. 

"  May  I  not  recognise  this  as  their  object  in  their 
selection  of  the  distinguished  pen  which  has  honoured 
me  with  the  communication,  as  well  as  the  costume 
of  the  present  itself,  which  you  are  pleased  to  inform 
me  is  strictly  national,  both  in  its  character  and  or- 
naments. 
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"  Permit  me  to  add.  Sir,  that  my  own  feeling?  could 
know  no  higher  gratification  than  to  be  instructed  in 
the  belief  that  I  may  have  been  the  fortunate  instru- 
ment of  increasing  the  number  of  the  patrons  of  our 
art;  the  difficulties  of  which  may,  in  some  measure, 
be  appreciated  by  the  rarity  and  instability  of  suc- 
cess, and  in  which  we  but  too  sensibly  feel  how  ne- 
cessary is  public  protection  to  encourage  and  sustain 
us,  even  in  our  least  chequered  and  unclouded  career. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  with  grateful  respects, 
your  very  obliged  servant, 

• 

Mr.  Kean  died  at  Richmond  in  1833,  and  his  end 
forms  a  strong  moral  lesson  to  those  who  step  from 
comparative  indigence  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  po- 
pular fame  and  temporary  prosperity.  From  the  date 
of  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  till  life  was 
about  to  close  upon  him,  he  was  never  mentally  sober. 
From  that  moment  he  became  the  dupe  of  every  low 
companion  and  sensual  passion,  and  in  a  social  point 
of  view  his  very  success  destroyed  his  fitness  for 
society. 

KEATE,  GEORGE,  an  agreeable  English  writer 
who  was  born  in  1730,  and  received  his  education 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodson,  who  resided  at  Kings- 
ton. He  then  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  stayed  some 
time.  After  finishing  the  tour  of  Europe  he  settled 
as  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  sometimes  at- 
tended Westminster  Hall,  though  he  did  not  meet 
with  encouragement  enough  to  induce  him  to  perse- 
vere in  his  profession.  His  first  performance  was 
"Ancient  and  Modem  Rome."  It  was  published  in 
1760,  and  was  received  with  merited  applause.  Soon 
after  he  printed  "A  Short  Account  of  the  Ancient 
History,  Present  Government,  and  Laws  of  the  Re- 
public of  Geneva."  This  work  he  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Voltaire.  In  1763  he  produced  "The  Alps," 
a  poem  which,  for  truth  of  description,  elegance  of 
versification,  and  vigour  -of  imagination,  surpasses 
all  his  other  poetical  productions.  In  1769  he 
married  Miss  Hudson,  of  Wanlip,  Leicestershire. 
Some  months  before  which  he  had  published  "  Fer- 
ney,  an  Epistle  to  Mons.  de  Voltaire,"  in  which  he 
introduced  an  eulogium  on  Shakspeare,  which  pro- 
cured him,  soon  after,  the  complim.ent,  from  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  of  Stratford,  of  a  standish, 
mounted  with  silver,  made  out  of  the  mulberry-tree 
planted  by  that  illustrious  bard.  In  1781  he  collected 
his  poetical  works  in  two  volumes,  and  dedicated 
them  to  Dr.  Heberden.  He  had  intended  to  com- 
pose a  poem  of  some  length  on  the  subject  of  the 
emancipation  of  Switzerland  from  the  oppression  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  had  even  settled  the  plan 
of  his  work,  when  he  acquainted  M.  Voltaire  with 
his  intention,  who  advised  him  rather  to  employ  his 
time  on  subjects  more  likely  to  interest  the  public 
attention:  "  For,"  said  he,  "  should  you  devote  your- 
self to  the  completion  of  your  present  design,  the 
Swiss  would  be  much  obliged  to  you  without  being 
able  to  read  you,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
care  little  about  the  matter."  Whatever  justice  there 
was  in  this  remark,  Mr.  Keate  relinquished  his  plan, 
and  never  resumed  it  afterwards.  A  few  years  after 
he  became  engaged  in  a  long  and  vexatious  lawsuit, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  showed  that  his  good 
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humour  had  not  forsaken  him,  as  he  gave  to  the 
public  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  case  in  a 
work  entitled  "The  Distressed  Poet,  a  Serio-comic 
Poem."  In  the  next  year,  1788,  the  last  of  his  pro- 
ductions appeared,  and  the  composition  was  very 
honourable  to  his  talents  and  his  liberality.  In  1/82 
the  Antelope  packet  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Pelew 
Islands,  where  the  commander,  Captain  Wilson,  and 
his  crew  lived  some  time  before  they  could  get  off. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  e.\traordinary  de- 
liverance having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Keate, 
he  offered  to  draw  up  the  narrative  of  them  for  the 
advantage  of  his  friend  Captain  Wilson.  This  he 
executed  in  "  An  Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands, 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
composed  from  the  journals  and  communications  of 
Captain  Henry  Wilson  and  some  of  his  officers, 
who  in  August  1783  were  there  shipwrecked,  in  the 
Antelope,  a  packet  belonging  to  the  honourable  East 
India  Company."  This  work  was  written  with  great 
elegance,  and  if  embellished  with  facts  better  calcu- 
lated to  have  found  a  place  in  a  novel  than  a  genuine 
narrative,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  mis-information  of 
those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene,  and  must  first 
have  deceived  before  they  obtained  credit.  Mr.  Keate 
died  rather  suddenly  on  the  27th  of  June,  1797- 

KEATING,  GEOFFREY,  a  clever  Irish  historian, 
who  was  born  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  province  of  Munster.  He  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  having  re- 
ceived at  a  foreign  university  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  and 
became  a  celebrated  preacher.  Being  well  versed  in 
the  ancient  Irish  language,  he  collected  the  remains 
of  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  the  island,  and 
formed  them  into  a  regular  narrative.  This  work, 
which  he  finished  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  commences  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
goes  on  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  King  Henry  II., 
giving  an  account  of  the  lives  and  reigns  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  kings  of  the  Milesian  race, 
replete  with  fictitious  personages  and  fabulous  narra- 
tives, which  however,  it  has  been  said,  he  gives  as 
such,  and  does  not  impose  them  on  his  readers  as 
true  history.  The  work  remained  in  MS.  in  the 
original  language  till  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Dermot  O 'Conner,  and  published  in  London  in 
1723;  but  a  better  edition  appeared  in  1738,  with 
plates  of  the  arms  of  the  principal  Irish  families, 
and  an  appendix  not  in  the  former,  respecting  the 
ancient  names  of  places.  Keating  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

KEATS,  JOHN.— This  talented  English  poet 
was  born  on  the  29th  of  October,  1796,  at  his  grand- 
father's residence  in  Moorfields,  London.  He  was 
educated  at  Enfield,  and  subsequently  apprenticed  to 
a  surgeon,  but  his  inclination  for  poetry  was  so 
powerful  that  he  abandoned  his  profession  and  de- 
YOted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He  was  no 
doubt  influenced  by  an  introduction  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
who  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  specimens  of 
premature  genius  laid  before  him.  Mr.  Keats's  first 
volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1817,  when  he 
was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  It  was  followed  in 
1818  by  his  "Endymion,"  a  poetic  romance;  and  as 
this  is  his  principal  work  it  will  require  some  little 
notice,  as  it  is  the  one  on  which,  his  fame  is  princi- 
pally founded.  It  was  pubhshed  in  1818,  and  it 
certainly  displays  great  genius  blended  with  an  al- 
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most  equal  amount  of  extravagance.  The  models 
upon  which  he  formed  it  are  evidently  those  of  the 
"  Sad  Shepherd"  of  Ben  Johnson,  and  the  "  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess"  of  Fletcher.  The  subjoined  choral 
hymn  is  found  at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  and  is 
strikingly  characteristic  both  of  his  beauties  and 
defects : — 

"O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavj-  peacefulness; 
Who  lov'st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken  ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  hedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth. 

"  O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms :   O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage  ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs  ;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blossom'd  beans  and  poppied  corn ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn, 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 
Their  summer  coolness  ;  pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings  ;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions — be  quickly  near, 
^        By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
O  forester  divine  ! 

"  Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service  ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  llit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw  ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main. 
And  gather  up  all  fancifulest  shells 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells. 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  out-peeping  ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak  apples,  and  fir  cones  brown — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring, 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king  !  " 

The  accompanying  lines,  forming  part  of  an  ode 
to  the  nightingale,  are  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  exhibit  the  poet  in  a  new  hght : — 

"  O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
And  purpled-stained  mouth  ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 
Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hea.'  each  other  groan  ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs. 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies  , 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs. 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  from  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.  " 


This  work  was  followed  by  his  last  performance 
entitled  "  Lamia,  Isabella,  and  other  Poems."  Mr. 
Keats's  talents  were  of  a  nature  to  ensure  a  favour- 
able notice  under  any  circumstances,  and  would  un- 
questionably have  done  so;  but  the  political  and 
other  opinions  to  which  his  attention  had  early  been 
directed,  and  which  he  freely  expressed,  soon  brought 
on  him  a  host  of  critics,  some  of  whom  were  but  too 
happy  to  mark  their  political  hostility  under  the 
guise  of  public  zeal,  and  an  attack  from  a  review, 
F  2 
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the  conductors  of  which  were  actuated  by  this  motive, 
completed  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend. His  constitution,  naturally  weak,  gave  way, 
and  after  lingering  for  some  months  in  England^'he 
Avas  prevailed  on  to  try  the  air  of  Italy,  where  he 
arrived  in  November  1820,  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
December  following  he  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  his  old  and  tried  friend,  Mr.  Severn,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  for  his  artistical  talents.  So  ir- 
repressible were  the  poetical  tendencies  of  this  young 
poet,  that  a  little  before  he  died,  when  speaking  of 
the  grave  he  was  about  to  occupy,  he  said  that  "  he 
already  felt  the  daisies  growing  over  him." 

KEENE,  EDMUND.— This  learned  ecclesiastic 
was  born  at  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  1713. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
Charter  House  school,  and  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  In  1740  he  received 
from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  the  valuable  benefice  of 
Stanhope,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  in  1752  he 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  as  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, and  eight  years  after  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Ely,  the  revenues  of  which  diocese  he  much  im- 
])roved.  This  prelate,  who  was  as  much  distinguished 
for  his  unaflfected  piety  as  for  his  munificence,  died 
in  1781. 

KETLL,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 
experimental  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1671.  He  was  educated  in  that  university, 
where  he  published  a  work  which  excited  considerable 
interest.  It  was  entitled  "An  Examination  of  Bur- 
net's Theory  of  the  Earth."  In  1701  he  published 
"  Lectures'  on  the  New  Philosophy,"  and  continued 
to  exercise  his  pen  on  scientific  subjects  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  wliich  occurred  September  1,  1721. 

KEILL,  JOHN  DR.,  brother  to  the  above,  was 
born  in  1673  and  died  in  1719.  He  was  well  known 
as  a  ])hysician,  and  published  several  works  con- 
nected with  his  profession. 

KEISER,  REINHARD.— This  well-known  mu- 
sical composer  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1673,  and  was 
sent  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive city,  where  he  much  distinguished  himself  in  his 
general  studies,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  greatly 
improved  in  the  science  of  music  by  a  close  attention 
to  the  best  productions  of  Italy.  His  first  attempt 
at  composition  was  the  pastoral  of  "  Ismcne,"  which 
he  wrote  for  the  court  at  Wolfenbuttel  just  after  he 
quitted  the  university ;  it  was  received  with  the 
greatest  approbation.  His  second  opera,  "Basilius," 
proved  not  less  successful.  Shortly  after  this  he 
went  to  Hamburgh,  where  the  opera  was  in  great 
perfection,  the  celebrated  Hasse  being  a  tenor  singer 
on  that  stage  at  the  time.  Here  he  re-produced  liis 
"  Basilius"  and  "  Ismcne,"  both  of  which  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  He  also  brought  out  the 
opera  of  "Janus,"  which  was  equally  successful. 
Gifted  with  first-rate  talents,  Keiser  now  found  him- 
self obliged  to  oppose  their  whole  force  to  misfor- 
tunes which  threatened  him.  He  had  become  di- 
rector of  the  Opera  House  at  Hamburgh,  and  the 
speculation  was  just  on  the  point  of  failing  when  he 
saved  the  concern  from  ruin  by  writing  and  l)ring- 
ing  out  no  less  than  eight  operas  in  one  year.  Every 
one  of  them  succeeded,  and  their  receipts  released 
the  theatre  from  all  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Soon  after  Keiser  married  a  woman  of  property,  and 
Commenced,  in  conjunction  with  the  learned  Mathe- 
Hon,  giving  public  concerts  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 


was  honoured  with  the  nomination  of  chapel-master 
to  the  king.  On  his  return  to  Hamburgh  he 
brought  out  "  Circe,"  the  last  and  most  beautiful  of 
his  operas.  This  was  first  performed  in  1734,  and 
was  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  which  this  in- 
defatigable artist  had  produced.  Keiser  is  considered 
the  father  of  German  melody.  Exclusive  of  his 
dramatic  works,  he  composed  divertimenti,  serenate, 
and  cantatas.  Fancy  and  originality  were  the  cha- 
racteristics of  all  his  productions,  as  they  have  since 
been  in  most  of  the  compositions  of  the  immortal 
Haydn.  In  fact,  the  vigour  of  a  fertile  imagination, 
corrected  by  study  and  experience,  is  discernible  in 
all  the  effusions  of  the  inexhaustible  Keiser.  He 
died  in  1735. 

KEITH,  JAMES,  an  eminent  military  commander, 
who  was  born  in  I696.  He  was  educated  in  the  col- 
lege at  Aberdeen,  and  commenced  service  in  1715. 
He  afterwards  entered  into  the  Russian  service,  which 
he  again  changed  for  that  of  Prussia,  and  ultimately 
became  field-marshal.  He  was  killed  at  Hohkerchen 
in  1758. 

KEITH,  THOMAS,  a  good  practical  mathemati- 
cian, who  was  born  in  1759.  After  laboriously  em- 
ploying himself  for  several  years  as  an  accountant, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1824.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  "Treatise  on  the  Use  of  Globes," 
but  his  best  work  is  entitled  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Tri- 
gonometry." 

KELLERMAN,  DUKE  OF  VALMY.— This 
brave  French  officer  was  born  at  Strasbourg  in  1735, 
and  entered  the  Conflans  legion  as  a  hussar  in  1752, 
and  served  in  it  the  first  campaigns  of  the  seven 
years'  war.  He  went  through  all  the  degrees  of  ser- 
vice, up  to  the  rank  of  maredud  de  camp,  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  so  distinguished 
himself  by  patriotism  and  judgment  that  the  citizens 
of  Landau,  in  the  garrison  of  which  he  was  stationed, 
presented  him  with  a  civic  crown.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  he  received  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  formed  a  junction  in  September 
with  the  main  army  under  Dumouriez,  and  sustained, 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1792,  the  celebrated  attack 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  cannonade  of  Val- 
my,  as  it  is  called,  caused  the  allies  to  retreat,  and 
perhaps  decided,  not  merely  the  whole  campaign, 
but  also  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  supremacy  of 
France,  till  1813.  In  the  following  wars  of  France, 
Kellerman  received  various  general  commands.  Na- 
poleon loaded  him  with  honoius,  and  gave  him  Jo- 
hannisberg.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers, 
where  he  espoused  the  liberal  side.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 12,  1820,  eighty-five  years  of  age.  In  his 
last  will  he  had  ordered  that  his  heart  should  be 
buried  on  the  field  of  Valmy. 

KELLGREN,  HENRY,  a  Swedish  poet  and  sa- 
vant,  was  born  in  1751,  at  Schonen,  and  studied  at 
the  university  of  Abo.  Gustavus  HI.  protected  him 
against  the  assaults  of  envy  in  Stockholm,  and  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  academy  of  sciences  established 
by  the  same  monarch  at  Stockholm.  Kellgren's  as- 
siduous study  was  too  much  for  his  weak  frame.  He 
died  in  the  Swedish  capital  in  1795.  On  his  tomb- 
stone are  the  words  Poelce,  phdosnpho,  civi,  amico 
hicjentes  amici.     He  is  considered  as  a  jjoet  of  a  very 
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rich  imagination.  His  complete  works  appeared  af- 
ter his  death  at  Stockholm.  As  editor  of  the  literary 
part  of  the  "  Stockholm  Journal,"  he  laboured  much 
to  improve  the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  cri- 
ticisms made  him  many  enemies. 

KELLY,  HUGH,  a  dramatic  writer,  who  was  born 
in  1739  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Killarney.  His 
father  apprenticed  him  to  a  stay-maker  in  Dublin, 
which  employment  did  not  suit  his  inclination.  How- 
ever, he  served  his  time  and  then  came  to  London, 
and  after  suffering  many  privations  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  writer. 

In  1762  he  became  editor  of  the  "Lady's  Mu- 
seum," the  "  Court  Magazine,"  and  other  periodical 
publications,  in  which  he  wrote  so  many  original  es- 
says and  pieces  of  poetry  that  his  fame  was  quickly 
spread,  and  he  now  found  himself  fully  employed  in 
various  branches  of  periodical  literatiu-e,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  which  he  exerted  himself  with  the  most 
unwearied  industry. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  write  many  political 
pamphlets,  and  among  the  rest  "  A  Vindication  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  Administration,"  whicli  Lord  Chester- 
field makes  honourable  mention  of  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  letters.  In  1767  "The  Babbler" 
appeared  in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  had  at  first 
been  inserted  in  "  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle"  in 
single  papers ;  as  did  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalene," 
under  the  title  of  "  Louisa  Mildmay."  About  this 
time  also,  perceiving  that  Churchill's  reputation  had 
been  much  raised  by  his  criticism  of  the  stage  in  the 
"  Rosciad,"  Mr.  Kelly  produced  his  "  Thespis,"  by 
much  the  most  spirited  of  his  poetic  compositions, 
in  which  he  dealt  about  his  satire  and  panegyric  with 
great  freedom  and  acuteness.  It  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar that  while  Mr.  Kelly  was  making  this  severe  at- 
tack upon  the  merits  of  the  leading  performers  at 
our  theatres,  which  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  Mrs.  Barry  and  iNIrs.  Clive,  that  they  both 
for  some  time  refused  to  perform  in  any  of  his  pieces, 
he  was  actually  writing  for  the  stage,  for  in  176S 
his  comedy  of  "  False  Delicacy"  made  its  appearance, 
and  was  received  with  such  universal  applause  as  at 
once  established  his  reputation  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
and  procured  him  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
wits  of  the  age.  The  success  of  this  play  induced 
Mr.  Kelly  to  continue  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  he 
soon  produced  another  comedy,  entitled  "A  Word  to 
the  Wise,"  which,  on  a  report  then  current  that  he  was 
employed  to  write  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  the 
administration,  met  with  a  very  illiberal  reception ;  for, 
by  a  party  who  had  previously  determined  on  its 
fate,  after  an  uncommon  uproar,  it  was  most  unde- 
servedly driven  from  the  theatre. 

In  1774,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Addington, 
who  kindly  helped  to  conceal  the  name  of  the  real 
author  by  lending  his  own  to  that  performaTice,  he 
produced  his  "  School  for  Wives."  By  this  ma- 
noeuvre he  completely  deceived  the  critics,  who  had 
not  yet  forgot  their  resentment ;  for  the  ])lay  was 
prepared  for  the  stage,  and  represented,  without  the 
least  discovery  of  his  relation  to  it,  though  they  pre- 
tended to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Kelly's  style  and  manner  of  writing.  However,  af- 
ter the  character  of  the  play  was  fully  established, 
and  any  farther  concealment  became  unnecessary, 
Mr.  Addington,  in  a  public  advertisement,  resigned 
his  borrowed  plumes,  and  the  real  author  was  in- 
vested with  that  share  of  reputation  to  which  he 
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was  entitled.  But  whilst  Kelly  was  employed  in 
these  dramatic  pursuits  he  was  too  wise  to  depend 
solely  on  their  precarious  success  for  the  suppojt  of 
his  family.  He  had  therefore,  some  years  before 
this  ])eriod,  resolved  to  study  the  law,  had  become  a 
member  of  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  as  early  as  177-1. 

Mr.  Kelly's  next  production  was  the  farce  of  a 
"  Romance  of  an  Hour,"  which  made  its  appearance 
about  this  time.  This  performance,  though  borrowed 
from  Marmontel,  he  so  perfectly  naturalized  that  it 
bears  every  mark  of  an  original.  The  comedy  of 
"  The  Man  of  Reason"  followed  this  piece  of  genuine 
humour,  but  was  attended  with  less  success  tiian  any 
of  his  former  productions.  This  was  liis  last  literary 
attempt,  for  the  sedentary  life  to  wliich  his  constant 
labour  subjected  him  injured  his  health  ;  and  early 
in  1777  an  abscess  formed  in  his  si<le,  which,  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

KELLY,  JOHN,  a  learned  divine  of  the  established 
church,  who  was  born  at  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  "  A  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  Ancient  Gselic,  or  Language  of  the 
Isle  of  Man."  This  gentleman  had  also  nearly  com- 
pleted a  "Triglot  Dictionary  of  the  Celtic  Tongue," 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  burning  down  of 
the  office  in  which  it  was  printing.  Dr.  Kelly  died 
in  IS09. 

KELLY,  MICHAEL. — This  gentleman  was  the 
son  of  a  wine  merchant  residing  in  Dublin,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1762.  At  a  very  early  period  he 
showed  a  very  marked  talent  for  music,  which  his 
father  encouraged  by  placing  him  under  the  best 
musical  professors  in  Dublin.  Rauzzini  being  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  gave  him  les- 
sons in  singing,  and  pre\'ailed  on  his  father  to  send 
him  to  Naples  for  further  instruction,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  was  immediately 
patronised  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  mi- 
nister at  that  court.  Having  completed  his  musical 
education  under  Signor  Avrile,  his  master  gave  him 
a  powerful  recommendation  to  Campigli,  the  manager 
of  the  Pergola  theatre  in  Florence,  and  a  kind  of  agent 
to  every  Italian  opera  in  Europe.  On  his  arrival  at 
Leghorn  he  became  acquainted  with  Signor  and  Sig- 
nora  Storace,  was  introduced  by  them  to  the  British 
consul,  and  several  mercantile  men  of  importance, 
and  was  induced  to  give  a  concert,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  both  applause  and  profit. 

The  opera  in  which  Mr.  Kelly  was  to  make  his 
debut  at  Florence  was  "  II  Francese  in  Italia," — "The 
Frenchman  in  Italy."  The  eventful  night  fixed  for 
his  appearance  at  length  arrived.  Mr.  Kelly  was  the 
first  British  male  singer  who  had  ever  sung  in  Italy, 
or  indeed  on  the  continent.  His  reception  was  most 
fiattering,  and  he  was  encored  in  two  of  his  songs 
and  a  duet.  While  performing  at  Florence  Mr.  Kelly 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lindley,  the  father-in-law 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  joint  patentee  with  him  iu 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  offering  him  an  engagement  for 
five  years  as  first  singer  ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
writing  his  answer  of  acceptance  when  he  received 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Lindley,  stating  that  he  must 
reluctantly  decline  entering  into  any  such  engage- 
ment, as  he  had  received  a  prohibition  from  Mr.  Kel- 
ly's father,  who  even  threatened  to  take  legal  means 
to  prevent  it,  which  Mr.  Kelly's  being  under  age 
allowed  him  to  do. 

He  subsequently  performed  with  great  success  at 
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most  of  the  Italian  theatres,  in  quality  of  first-tenor, 
and  travelled  through  Germany  with  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal singers  in  the  Nozze  di  Figaro  of  Mozart,  with 
which  celebrated  composer  he  contracted  a  close  in- 
timacy during  his  stay  at  Vienna.  At  this  city  his 
reception  was  most  gratifying.  The  emperor  Joseph 
II.,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Maximihan,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  were  present  at  the  performance, 
and  evinced  their  approbation  by  the  applause  they 
bestowed.  At  that  time  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe.  The  theatre, 
which  forms  part  of  the  royal  palace,  was  crowded 
with  a  blaze  of  beauty  and  fashion.  All  ranks  of  so- 
ciety were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  most  of 
them  perfectly  understood  the  science.  Mr.  Kelly 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  introductions  to  the 
best  society,  his  salary  amply  supplied  his  wants  and 
wishes,  and  the  public  received  him  well  whenever 
he  appeared  on  the  stage.  While  at  Vienna,  Mr. 
Kelly  went  and  spent  three  days  with  Haydn  at 
Eisenstadt,  the  palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy ;  and  after- 
wards was  introduced  to  that  prodigy  of  genius,  Mo- 
zart— an  event  which  he  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  gratifications  of  his  musical  hfe.  Mozart 
conferred  on  Mr.  Kelly  what  the  latter  deemed  a  high 
compliment.  Mr.  Kelly  had  composed  a  little  me- 
lody to  Metastasio's  canzonetta  "  Grazie  agl'  ingani 
tuori,"  which  was  a  great  favourite  wherever  he 
sang  it.  It  was  very  simple,  but  it  pleased  Mo- 
zart, and  he  composed  some  very  beautiful  varia- 
tions to  it. 

Mr.  Kelly,  having  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
in  Dublin,  stating  that  his  mother  was  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  and  that  it  was  her  earnest  wish  that 
he  should  return  to  Dublin,  if  only  for  a  few  months, 
asked  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  the  emperor.  His  majesty  graciously  ordered 
him  to  take  leave  for  twelvemonths,  adding,  that  his 
salary  should  be  continued  for  that  period ;  and  giv- 
ing him  permission  to  accept  of  any  engagement  in 
London  that  he  might  consider  advantageous.  Mr. 
Kelly  never  returned  to  the  continent,  but  after  visit- 
ing Ireland  settled  in  London.  Here  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  opera  of  "  Li- 
onel and  Clarissa,"  and  retained  his  situation  as  first 
singer  at  that  theatre,  the  musical  performances  of 
which  he  also  directed  till  his  final  retirement  from 
the  stage.  Mr.  Kelly's  first  appearance  in  England 
as  a  composer  was  in  February  1797,  when  he  fur- 
nished the  music  for  the  entertainment  called  a 
"Friend  in  Need,"  written  by  Prince  Hoare,  which 
met  with  universal  approbation.  He  also  composed 
the  music  for  Monk  Lewis's  "  Castle  Spectre."  For 
the  same  author  Mr.  Kelly,  at  various  subsequent 
periods,  composed  the  music  of  "  Adelmorn  the  Out- 
law," "The  Wood  Demon,"  "  Venoni,"  and  "  Adel- 
githa."  Having  received  the  commands  of  George 
IV.,  then  prince  of  Wales,  to  compose  a  simple 
ballad  for  him,  Mr.  Kelly  apphed  to  his  friend  Lewis 
to  Avrite  the  words,  which  he  did,  and  the  song  be- 
came very  popular. 

The  success  of  the  "  Castle  Spectre  "  gave  rise  to 
the  drama  of  "  Blue  Beard."  The  programme  of  the 
French  romance  of  that  name  Mr.  Kelly  had  brought 
with  him  from  France  ;  the  piece  was  written  by  Mr. 
George  Colman,  and  the  music  was  composed  by 
Mr.  Kelly. 

The  great  sums  of  money  produced  to  the  theatre 
by  "  Blue  Beard  "  induced  the  Drury  Lane  proprie- 


tors to  prevail  on  Mr.  Colman  to  write  a  musical  after- 
piece to  vie  with  it  in  splendour.  This  piece  was  en- 
titled "  Feudal  Times,  or  the  Banquet  Gallery."  Mr. 
Kelly  composed  the  whole  of  the  music  for  it,  but, 
although  performed  for  many  nights,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  successful  as  "  Blue  Beard."  In  May  1799 
Mr.  Sheridan's  celebrated  play  of  "  Pizarro  "  was 
produced,  the  whole  of  the  music  in  which  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Kelly. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  retirement  from  Drury 
Lane  stage,  Mr.  Kelly  had  made  Madame  Catalan! 
a  promise  to  accompany  her  for  the  second  time  to 
Dublin,  which  he  did  in  August  1808.  After  per- 
forming six  nights  at  Dublin,  they  performed  six 
nights  at  Cork,  a  few  nights  at  Limerick,  and  six 
more  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Kelly  returned  to  London  in 
September,  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1809,  Drury 
Lane  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Kelly,  who 
had  been  dining  with  some  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  the  poignant  grief  not  only  of  beholding 
the  magnificent  structure  burning  with  merciless 
fury,  but  of  knowing  that  all  the  scores  of  the  operas 
which  he  had  composed  for  the  theatre,  the  labour 
of  many  years,  were  then  consuming.  In  October 
Mr.  Arnold  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  a  musical 
piece  of  his  own  writing,  entitled  "The  Jubilee." 
Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music,  and  it  ran  a  number 
of  nights.  In  the  season  of  1811  Mr.  Kelly  composed 
the  music  for  a  musical  drama  caUed  "  Gustavus  Va- 
sa,"  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  ;  another  musical 
drama  called  "  The  Peasant  Boy,"  brought  out  at  the 
Lyceum ;  a  ballet  of  Des  Hayes's  production  at  the 
Opera  House ;  and  an  historical  play  called  "  The 
Royal  Oak,"  performed  at  the  Haymarket.  The  sum- 
mer of  that  year  Mr.  Kelly  passed  at  Wroxton,  with 
his  kind  friend  Lord  Guildford,  and  joined  in  the 
private  theatricals  which  formed  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  that  hospitable  mansion.  In  autumn  Mr. 
Kelly  proceeded  to  Dublin  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
he  had  made  with  the  manager  of  that  theatre.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  1811,  he  made  his  last  appear- 
ance on  any  stage,  on  the  stage  where  he  had  made 
his  first  appearance  when  a  boy  in  1779- 

For  some  years  before  his  death  the  gout  almost 
deprived  Mr.  Kelly  of  locomotion.  Both  his  parents 
had  been  sufferers  from  the  same  disorder ;  in  him, 
therefore,  it  was  constitutional,  and  not  his  age's  pe- 
nance for  his  youth's  excess.  His  general  health, 
however,  was  good,  and  his  spirits  were  always  ex- 
cellent. "  One  superior  solace,"  he  observes  in  his 
reminiscences,  "  under  my  worst  visitations,  I  have 
indeed  possessed,  which  yet  remains  untold.  With 
some,  perhaps,  an  avowal  of  it  may  draw  upon  me 
an  imputation  of  pride  or  vanity ;  but,  if  I  know  my- 
self, gratitude  is  paramount  with  me  to  either  of  those 
passions  ;  and  all  liberal  spirits,  I  trust,  will  excuse 
the  apparent  boast.  Let  me  therefore  declare,  with- 
out equivocation  or  disguise,  that  the  chief  and  dearest 
comfort  remaining  to  me  in  this  life,  is  the  proud 
consciousness  that  I  am  honoured  by  the  patronage 
of  my  beloved  monarch."  In  addition  to  his  heredi- 
tary complaint,  Mr.  Kelly  suffered  for  some  time  prior 
to  his  death  from  paralysis,  which  partially  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs;  his  faculties  and  me- 
mory, however,  remained  entire  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Margate  on  the  15th  of  October,  1826. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  published  his  "  Reminis- 
cences," from  which  we  have  already  given  a  short 
extract.     It  is  an  amusing  work,  in  two  volumes. 
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replete   with  anecdotes  of  his  contemporaries  and 
friends. 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  PHILIP.— This  extraordinary 
actor  and  accomplished  gentleman  was  born  at  Pres- 
cot  in  Lancashire  in  1757-  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  a  Roman  catholic  seminary 
in  Staffordshire,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
university  of  Douay.  Having  finished  his  youthful 
studies,  he  returned  to  England  before  he  was  twenty, 
and,  entertaining  an  unconquerable  predUection  for 
the  stage,  he  made  that  which  may  be  considered 
his  debut  in  Chamberlain's  company  at  Wolver- 
hampton, in  the  character  of  Theodosius  in  the 
"  Force  of  Love,"  but  without  much  success.  His 
second  appearance  was  at  the  same  place,  in  the  clia- 
racter  of  Bajazet ;  in  which  he  produced  a  stronger 
impression,  and  gave  a  decided  promise  of  those  ta- 
lents which  afterwards  raised  him  to  unrivalled  emi- 
nence. Mr.  Kemhle  next  acted  at  Worcester,  and 
afterwards  with  Mr.  Younger,  at  the  theatres  royal 
in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  From  that  time  he 
rapidly  improved  in  his  profession,  and  at  length 
joined  Tate  Wilkinson  at  York,  who  was  delighted 
with  him. 

While  at  York,  Mr.  Kemble  tried  a  new  species 
of  entertainment  in  the  theatre  of  that  city,  consist- 
ing of  a  repetition  of  the  most  beautiful  odes  from 
Mason,  Gray,  and  CoUins,  and  of  the  tales  of  Le 
Fevre  and  Maria,  from  Sterne,  with  other  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse ;  and  in  this  novel  and  hazardous 
undertaking  he  met  with  such  approbation  that  the 
country  has  ever  since  been  overrun  by  crowds  of 
reciters,  who  want  nothing  but  his  talents  to  be  as 
successful  as  their  original.  At  York  John  Kemble 
became  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  his  princely 
friend  and  patron,  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland, 
whose  munificence  makes  such  a  distinguished  figure 
in  his  history.  The  officer  on  duty,  belonging  to  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  lying  in  York  at  the  time,  had 
somewhat  bluntly  refused  to  permit  a  few  of  the 
soldiers  to  attend  the  theatre  on  occasion  of  some 
procession  in  which  their  appearance  was  desired. 
Kemble  wrote  to  Lord  Percy,  who  commanded  the 
squadron,  and  his  request  was  instantly  complied 
with.  The  duke  afterwards  nominally  lent  Kem- 
ble the  sum  of  10,000/.,  and  converted  the  loan 
into  a  gift  by  burning  the  obligation  for  repay- 
ment after  the  fire  in  Covent  Garden.  About  this 
time,  Mr.  Wilkinson  having  taken  the  Edinburgh 
theatre,  Mr.  Kemble  accompanied  him  to  "  the  mo- 
dern Athens,"  and  established  his  reputation  there 
among  men  of  letters  by  the  composition  and  de- 
livery of  a  lecture  on  sacred  and  profane  oratory,  in 
which  he  proved  himself  an  able  critic  and  an  elo- 
quent declaimer. 

In  1783  Mr.  Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  metropolis  in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  Mr. 
Boaden,  who  has  written  his  memoirs,  says  that  "  his 
person  seemed  to  be  finely  formed,  and  his  manners 
princely ;  but  on  his  brow  hung  the  weight  of  some 
mtolerable  woe.  Apart  from  the  expression  called 
up  by  the  situation  of  Hamlet,  there  struck  me  to  be 
in  him  a  peculiar  and  personal  fitness  for  tragedy. 
What  others  assumed,  seemed  to  be  inherent  in  Kem- 
ble. '  Native,  and  to  the  manner  born,'  he  looked 
an  abstraction  of  the  characteristics  of  tragedy.  The 
first  great  point  of  remark  was,  that  his  Hamlet  was 
decidedly  original.  He  had  seen  no  great  actor  whom 
he  could  have  copied.     His  style  was  formed  by  his 


own  taste  or  judgment,  or  rather  grew  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar properties  of  his  person  and  his  intellectual 
habits.  He  was  of  a  solemn  and  deliberate  tempera- 
ment— his  walk  was  always  slow,  and  his  expression 
of  countenance  contemplative — his  utterance  rather 
tardy  for  the  most  part,  l)ut  always  finely  articulate, 
and  in  common  parlance  seemed  to  proceed  rather 
from  organization  than  voice." 

In  1789  we  find  Kemble  appointed  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre.  Before  the  new  manager's  time 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  regular  costume  observed 
in  our  theatres.  The  actors  represented  Macbeth  and 
his  wife,  Belvidera  and  Jaffier,  and  most  other  parts, 
whatever  the  age  or  country  in  which  the  scene  was 
laid,  in  the  cast-off  court  dresses  of  the  nobility. 
Kemble  used  to  say  that  the  modern  dresses  of  the 
characters  in  the  well-known  print  of  a  certain  dra- 
matic dagger  scene,  made  them  resemble  the  butler 
and  house-keeper  struggling  for  the  carving-knife. 
Some  few  characters,  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  thea- 
trical right,  always  retained  the  costume  of  their 
times — FalstafF,  for  example,  and  Richard  HI. ;  but 
such  exceptions  only  rendered  the  general  appearance 
of  the  actors  more  anomalous.  Jane  Shore  was  oc- 
casionally acted  with  Richard  in  the  old  English 
cloak.  Lord  Hastings  in  a  full  court  dress  with  his 
white  rod,  like  a  lord  chamberlain  of  the  last  reign, 
and  Jane  Shore  and  Alicia  in  stays  and  hoops.  These 
incongruities  were  perhaps  owing  to  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  adopting,  after  the  restoration,  the  French 
regulation,  that  players,  being  considered  as  in  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign,  should  wear  the  dress  of 
the  court  drawing-room,  while  in  certain  parts  the 
old  English  custom  was  still  retained,  which  pre- 
served some  attempt  at  dressing  in  character.  Kem- 
ble reformed  all  these  anachronisms,  and  prosecuted 
with  great  earnestness  a  plan  of  reforming  the  ward- 
robe of  the  stage,  collecting  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gence from  illuminated  manuscripts,  ancient  pictures, 
and  other  satisfactory  authorities,  whatever  could  be 
gleaned  of  ancient  costume  worthy  of  being  adopted 
on  the  theatre.  Rigid  and  pedantic  adherence  to  the 
dresses  of  every  age  was  not  possible  or  to  be  wished 
for.  In  the  time  when  Lear  is  supposed  to  have 
hved,  the  British  were  probably  painted  and  tattooed, 
and,  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  Edgar  ought  to  have 
stripped  his  shoulders  bare  before  he  assumed  the 
character  of  Poor  Tom.  Hamlet,  too,  should  have 
worn  a  bear  skin  instead  of  his  inky  suit ;  and  what- 
ever Macbeth's  garb  should  have  been,  of  course  a 
philabeg  could  have  formed  no  part  thereof.  But  as 
the  poet,  canying  back  his  scene  into  remote  days, 
retains  still  to  a  certain  extent  the  manners  and  sen- 
timents of  his  own  period,  so  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  costume  if  every  thing  be  avoided  which 
can  recal  modern  associations,  and  as  much  of  the 
antique  be  assumed  as  will  at  once  harmonize  with  the 
purpose  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  so  far  awaken  recol- 
lections of  the  days  of  yore  as  to  give  an  air  of  truth 
to  the  scene. 

During  his  whole  life  Kemble  was  intent  on  im- 
proving, by  all  means  which  occurred,  the  accuracy 
of  the  dresses  which  he  wore  while  in  character. 
"  Macbeth  "  was  one  of  the  first  plays  in  which  the 
better  system  of  costume  was  adopted,  and  he  wore 
the  highland  dress,  as  Macklin  had  done  before  him. 
With  the  subject  of  dress,  the  modes  of  disposing  and 
managing  the  scenes  are  naturally  connected ;  and 
here  also  Kemble,  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his  art. 
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called  in  the  assistance  of  able  artists,  and  improved, 
in  a  most  wonderful  degree,  the  appearance  of  the 
stage  and  the  general  effect  of  the  piece  in  represen- 
tation. 

Processions  and  decorations  belong  to  the  same 
province  as  scenes  and  dresses,  and  should  be  heed- 
fully  attended  to,  but  at  the  same  time  kept  under, 
that  they  may  relieve  the  action  of  the  scene  instead 
of  shouldering  aside  the  dramatic  interest.  Kemble 
carried  his  love  of  sjilendour  rather  to  the  extreme, 
though  what  he  introduced  was  generally  tasteful  and 
splendid.  He  sacrificed  perhaps  his  own  opinion  to 
the  humour  of  the  audience,  and  to  the  tempting  fa- 
cilities which  the  size  of  the  modern  theatres  afford 
for  what  is  called  spectacle.  "  Macbeth  "  was,  as 
has  been  hinted,  one  of  the  first  of  the  old  stock 
plays  which  he  brought  forward  in  this  splendid 
manner,  and  in  many  respects  it  was  admirably  suited 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  distant  approach  of  Mac- 
beth's  army,  as  well  as  the  apparitions  of  the  cavern, 
were  very  well  managed.  By  causing  the  descend- 
ants of  the  murdered  thane  to  pass  behind  a  screen 
of  black  crape,  he  diminished  their  corporeal  appear- 
ance, and  emulated  the  noble  lines  of  Colhns  : 

"  From  thence  he  sun;;  how,  'mid  his  bold  design, 
Before  the  Scot  atflicted  and  aghast. 
The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line 
Through  tlie  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  passed." 

Kemble,  though  from  a  natural  turn  for  magnifi- 
cence he  was  somewhat  too  apt  to  indulge  this  love 
of  show,  often  contrived  to  cater  at  the  same  time 
for  those  who  admired  in  preference  the  legitimate 
scenes  of  the  drama.  Henry  VHI.  was  produced 
chieliy  on  account  of  the  processions,  but  who  would 
not  forgive  any  motive  which  could  contribute  to 
bring  forward  such  complete  personifications  as  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  her  brother  presented  in  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  and  Queen  Catherine  ?  The  trial  scene  and 
dying  scene  of  the  immortal  actress  were  among  the 
most  splendid  displays  of  her  unrivalled  excellence, 
and  for  Kemble's  Wolsey,  it  was  reality  itself ;  you 
saw  the  full-blown  dignity  of  the  ambitious  states- 
man sink  at  once  before  the  regal  frown,  and  you 
felt  at  the  same  moment  that  he  had  received  the 
death  wound.  He  seemed  to  totter  and  grow  less 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator ;  you  saw  that  the 
spear  he  had  leaned  upon  had  pierced  his  side.  Un- 
happily, although  they  were  thus  frequently  com- 
bined, the  taste  for  show  prevailed  over  that  for  the 
legitimate  drama.  A  display  of  splendour  in  the  one 
theatre  provoked  rival  magnificence  in  the  other,  and 
the  example  entailed  ruinous  expense  on  both. 

Mr.  Kemble,  in  the  winter  season  of  1784-5,  was 
superseded  in  his  temporary  character  of  manager 
by  Mr.  King's  return  to  that  situation,  but  in  17SS-9 
the  veteran  finally  retreated  from  the  office,  and 
from  that  time  Kemble  remained  manager  of  Dniry 
Lane  until  1796,  when  the  irregularity  with  which 
the  ])roprietors  managed  their  pecuniary  matters, 
and  their  frequent  interference  with  his  authority, 
induced  him  to  resign  the  situation.  He  again  re- 
turned to  the  thankless  office  in  lSOO-2,  with  some 
intention  of  obtaining  a  secure  hold  by  purchasing 
one  fourth  part  of  the  wliole  concern.  This  plan 
failed,  and  in  1802  Kemble  finally  retired  from 
Drury  Lane,  and  made  a  purchase  of  a  fourth  share 
of  the  Covent  Garden  patent.  He  was  now  not  only 
a  manager,  but  a  large  ])roprietor,  a  speculation 
which,  producing  some  difficidties,  afterwards  inter- 
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fered  with  the  quiet  of  his  declining  years.  It  may 
be  fairly  asked  why,  with  no  expensive  habits,  with 
professional  emoluments  to  the  amount  of  about 
3000Z.  a  year,  and  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
saved,  without  which  he  could  not  have  made  the 
purchase,  this  amiable  and  good-tempered  man  should 
have  involved  his  whole  fortune  in  a  property  which 
he  knew  to  be  so  very  precarious  that  he  himself 
always  talked  of  it  as  a  lottery,  and  confined  himself 
for  life  to  the  duty  of  management,  which  he  had  often 
felt  to  be  accompanied  by  intolerable  grievances. 
But  John  Kemble  was  a  sworn  votary  to  the  drama, 
and  tliough  he  certainly  did  bow  the  knee  to  Baal  in 
becoming  an  encourager  of  the  inordinate  rage  for 
spectacle,  which  at  once  impoverished  the  concern 
and  debauched  the  public  taste,  he  laboured  hard, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  forward  ancient  pieces 
which  he  thought  might  be  revived  with  renewed  in- 
terest. He  had  undoubtedly  the  laudable  wish  to 
raise  as  high  as  possible  the  art  to  which,  as  much 
from  the  excellence  of  his  personal  as  of  his  profes- 
sional character,  he  was  an  honour.  Kemble  may 
be  therefore  considered  as  having,  with  his  eyes 
open,  made  a  sacrifice  of  fortune,  of  peace  of  mind, 
and  of  the  bodily  ease  which  frequent  fits  of  the  gout 
rendered  desirable,  in  order  to  sustain  the  honour  of 
his  art. 

The  discomfort  to  which  he  was  exposed  never 
fretted  his  temper;  and  not  even  the  gout  itself, 
mistress  of  men's  purposes  and  their  actions  too  in 
most  cases,  could  conquer  his  strong  resolution  to 
do  his  duty  towards  the  public.  He  used  to  take 
the  somewhat  hazardous  medicine  reau  medicinale 
cVHusson  without  hesitation,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  very  day  after  his  malady  had  made  its 
most  severe  attacks. 

The  next  great  incident  in  Kemble's  history  was 
occasioned  by  a  deplorable  event,  or  rather  one  out 
of  a  course  of  events  of  the  same  nature  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  rapidly — we  mean  the  sequence  of 
fires  by  wliich  the  Pantheon,  Opera  House,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Drury  Lane  theatres  were  burnt  down. 
The  wonderfid  coincidence  of  time  and  circumstance 
in  these  fatal  accidents  made  persons  imagine  that 
some  incendiary  had,  in  a  fit  of  zeal  of  a  truly  flam- 
ing character,  undertaken  the  destruction  of  what  he 
might  consider  as  the  resorts  of  profanity.  But  any 
one  u'ho  has  been  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre, 
and  has  seen  how  many  lights  are  burning  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  scenery,  and  other  articles  of  a 
character  peculiarly  combustible  ;  has  been  witness, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  explosion  of  guns  and  fire- 
works, scattering  risk  in  every  direction  ;  and  has 
observed  how  the  shifting  of  scenes  and  alteration  of 
lights  are  perpetually  threatening  to  bring  them  into 
contact,  will  wonder  that  so  few  rather  than  that  so 
many  accidents  of  the  kind  in  reality  take  place. 
There  is,  also,  to  be  considered,  the  total  want  of 
party  walls,  and  that  ample  room  and  scope  afforded 
to  the  action  of  the  flames  renders  fire  a  more  dan- 
gerous, as  well  as  a  more  probable,  event  in  a  theatre 
than  any  where  else — unless  it  be  aboard  ship.  The 
same  resource  against  this  imminent  peril  exists  in 
both  cases  ;  namely,  the  great  number  of  men  who 
are  perpetually  moving  about,  both  behind  the  scenes 
and  in  a  vessel.  Numerous  accidents  occur  weekly, 
nay  daily,  in  both  which,  where  there  were  fewer 
eyes  to  observe,  and  fewer  ready  hands  to  assist, 
would  produce  the  most  fatal  accidents.     But  the 
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destruction  of  Covent  Garden  theatre  was  attended 
with  one  consequence  which  we  must  always  regard 
as  detrimental,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  theatri- 
cal art.  The  house  was  rehuilt  on  a  plan  too  ample 
for  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  far  too  magnificent 
for  the  profits  which  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  it.  The  proprietors  of  Drury  had  led  the  way 
in  this  great  and  leading  error  when  they  re-con- 
structed that  theatre  and  stage  on  which  Garrick  and  his 
contemporaries  had  exhibited  their  astonishing  talents. 
All  the  nicer  touches  of  fine  acting— the  smile,  how- 
ever suppressed — the  glance  of  passion  which  escaped 
from  the  actor's  eye  and  indicated  the  internal  emo- 
tion wliich  he  appeared  desirous  to  suppress — the 
whisper  which  was  heard  distinctly  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  attentive  audience — are  all  lost  or 
wasted  in  the  huge  halls  which  have  since  arisen. 
The  finest  art  of  the  performer — that  of  modulating 
features,  tones,  and  action  to  the  natural  expression 
of  human  passion,  is  now  lost.  Extravagant  gesture 
must  be  used  ;  excess  of  rant  must  be  committed  by 
the  best  actors  in  their  finest  parts ;  and  even  their 
violence  of  voice  and  gesticulation  can  hardly  make 
them  intelligible  to  the  immense  circle  in  front. 

The  Drury  Lane  proprietors  ha\'ing  set  the  exam- 
ple of  increasing  the  extent  of  tlieir  theatre,  those  of 
Covent  Garden  would  not  be  left  behind,  and  theirs 
also  rose  on  a  still  more  expanded  and  extensive 
scale. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Kemble's  classical 
taste,  and  the  high  sense  which  he  entertained  of  the 
dignity  of  his  art,  induced  him  to  give  his  assent  too 
readily  to  those  schemes  of  magnificence,  which  were 
favoured  by  his  colleagues  as  the  surest  road  to  pro- 
fit. The  former  was  soon  convinced  of  his  mistake, 
beholding  that  he  had  only  aflSbrded  an  opportunity 
for  the  further  predominance  of  sound  and  show 
over  the  real  drama.  But  the  others,  who  supposed 
that  in  consideration  of  the  additional  expenditure 
the  public  would  submit  to  a  small  increase  of  en- 
trance-money, were  doomed  to  experience  more  direct 
disappointment  and  mortification.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, the  chief  burden  fell  in  the  first  instance  upon 
Kemble  himself,  though  not  more  accessory  than  the 
other  })roprietors  to  the  original  proposal,  and  not 
at  all  guilty  of  some  imprudent  steps  that  had  been 
taken  in  its  support. 

Mr.  Kemble  remained,  indeed,  for  two  years  mak- 
ing every  eflbrt  to  assist  the  theatre  in  its  state  of 
depression  ;  and  mighty  were  those  etforts,  for  it 
was  during  that  space  that  he  brought  back  Julius 
Caesar  to  the  stage,  and  raised  from  his  ashes  the 
living  Brutus.  But  in  1812,  deeming  he  had  done 
his  part,  desirous  of  some  repose,  and  not  unwilling, 
perhaps,  to  make  the  public  sensible  what  the  thea- 
tre might  suffer  by  his  absence,  he  withdrew  him- 
self from  London  for  nearly  two  years.  In  the  same 
year,  and  just  before  his  departure,  the  stage  lost  its 
brightest  ornament  by  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons. 

Mr.  Kemble's  return  to  the  British  capital  and 
stage  was  triumphant.  The  pit  rose  to  receive  him., 
and  the  boxes  poured  laurels  upon  the  stage.  He 
ascended  to  the  very  height  of  popularity,  and  was 
acknowledged  as,  without  dispute,  the  first  actor  in 
Britain,  probably  in  the  world,  until  Kean  arose  to 
dispute  the  crown.  The  youth,  activity,  and  energy 
of  this  new  performer,  the  originality  of  his  manner, 
which  was  in  reality  a  revival  of  the  school  of  Gar- 


rick,— above  all,  the  effects  of  novelty,  had  a  great  in- 
fiuence  on  the  public  mind,  although  the  opinion  of 
the  more  sound  critics  remained  decidedly  partial  to 
that  performer  who  relied  for  his  success  on  deep 
and  accurate  study  of  the  dramatic  art,  of  the  poet's 
words,  and  of  the  human  mind,  rather  than  vehement 
and  forcible  action,  which,  though  it  surprises  the 
first  or  second  time  it  is  witnessed,  is  apt,  when  re- 
peated, to  have  the  resemlilance  of  stage-trick.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Kemble's  resolution  to  retire,  even  while 
his  powers  seemed  to  others  in  their  full  vigour,  was 
hastened  by  the  toil  which  he  foresaw  it  must  cost 
him  to  maintain  at  his  age,  and  with  health  that  was 
fast  breaking,  a  contest  with  a  rival  in  all  the  vigour 
of  youth. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  the  close  of  Mr.  Kem- 
ble's professional  life,  the  present  is  perhaps  the  most 
fit  opportunity  for  saying  something  of  his  general 
qualifications  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Kemble  combined, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  physical  and  mental  re- 
quisites for  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  To 
a  noble  form  and  classical  and  expressive  counte- 
nance, he  added  the  advantages  of  a  sound  judgment, 
indefatigable  industry,  and  a  decided  genius  and 
ardent  love  for  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament.  He  possessed,  besides,  that 
essential  characteristic  of  a  first-rate  tragic  actor,  an 
air  of  intellectual  superiority,  and  a  peculiarity  of 
manner  and  appearance,  which  impressed  the  spec- 
tator, at  a  glance,  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
not  of  the  race  of  common  men.  His  voice  was  de- 
fective in  the  under-tones  necessary  for  soliloquy, 
but  in  declamation  it  was  strong  and  efficient,  and 
in  tones  of  melancholy  indescribably  touching.  No 
music  was  ever  heard  which  could  better  revive  the 
tale  of  past  times.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauties  of  his  performances  that  a  single 
passage  frequently  recalled  to  the  mind  "  a  whole 
history."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  were  occasions,  principally  while  he  was 
suffering  from  the  languor  of  indisposition,  when 
his  enunciation  was  unpleasingly  elaborate  and  pro- 
longed. 

To  young  and  inexperienced  critics  he  appeared 
to  have  too  much  art.  Judging  more  from  feelings 
than  from  principles,  they  regarded  him  as  departing 
from  propriety  in  the  same  degree  in  which  they 
saw  him  depart  from  the  character  of  nature  as  it 
existed  in  their  own  minds.  Comparing  him  with 
their  own  notions,  indeed  ia  many  cases  with  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  prototype  in  nature  of  the 
part  which  he  was  performing,  they  felt  that  the  re- 
presentation and  the  reality  had  very  little  resem- 
blance, and  that  they  had  never  met  with  any  one 
who  walked,  looked,  and  spoke  as  he  did.  But  when 
they  saw  him  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
time,  they  began  to  understand  the  source  of  their 
error  and  the  character  of  his  excellence.  They 
perceived  that  his  whole  performance  was  the  result 
of  profound  study, — that  he  departed  intentionally 
from  simple  nature,  because  he  had  seen  that  nature, 
artificially  combined,would  produce  a  greater  effect, — 
that  his  playing  therefore  was  not  to  be  judged  by 
its  resemblance  to  ordinary  nature  and  general  cha- 
racter, but  by  its  conformity  with  what  nature  would 
appear  and  become  under  certain  selected  circum- 
stances. They  saw  that  acting,  like  poetry  or  paint- 
ing, ought  not  to  take  its  subject  from  merely  com- 
mon nature ;   and  that  an  actor,  like  a  poet  or  a 
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painter,  could  never  possess  the  genuine  feelings, 
spirit,  and  genius  of  his  art,  unless  he  formed  him- 
self by  a  beau  ideal  in  his  own  imagination. 

While  depicting  in  the  most  powerful  manner  pos- 
sible the  fiercest  rage,  the  bitterest  hatred,  or  the 
wildest  desperation  of  a  perturbed  spirit, — while  re- 
presenting, in  short,  the  "very  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion," he  was  always  at  a  distance  from  the  confines 
of  extravagance.  His  acting  was  the  finest  exem- 
plification conceivable  of  the  truth,  that  distortion  of 
visage  and  writhing  of  limb  are  ineffective  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  outrageous, — that  eternal  starts, 
and  chafings,  and  restlessness,  are  significant  only 
of  littleness  and  imbecility,  — that  all  such  ingenuities 
are  wretched  substitutes  for  essential  expression, 
and  are,  to  adopt  the  language  of  La  Rochefoucault, 
"  mysteries  of  the  body  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the 
raind."  To  this  the  manner  of  Kemble  was  directly 
opposed.  In  all  his  numerous  performances  there 
were  to  be  remarked  no  laborious  effort,  no  painful 
tension  of  his  faculties,  no  search  after  extrinsic  em- 
bellishment or  false  and  conceited  contrast.  Every 
thing  had  its  distinct  meaning  ;  every  look,  every 
tone,  and  every  gesture,  were  impressive,  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  all  converged  to  one 
point ;  they  were  all  determined  by,  and  had  refer- 
ence to,  one  pervading  idea,  which  influenced  and 
governed  the  whole. 

But  Mr.  Kemble  had  now  determined  to  retire 
from  the  stage  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the  or- 
nament, and  as  soon  as  it  became  generally  known 
that  he  was  to  perform  for  the  last  time  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd  of  June,  every  box  in  the  house  was 
secured,  and  the  orchestra  was  fitted  up  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  lovers  of  the  drama  who  longed 
to  see  their  great  actor  once  more.  All  the  leading 
members  of  the  profession,  and  among  them  M. 
Talma,  were  present.  Mr.  Kemble  played  Coriolanus 
with  an  abandonment  of  self-care,  and  a  boundless 
energy,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  should  never  play 
again,  and  that  he  needed  to  husband  his  powers  no 
longer.  The  audience  were  borne  along  with  him 
until  they  approached  the  close  of  the  last  act,  and 
the  curtain  dropped  amidst  shouts  of  "  No  farewell ! 
No  farewell !"  but,  true  to  himself,  the  proud  actor 
came  forward,  evidently  "  oppressed  with  grief,  op- 
pressed with  care."  He  struggled  long  before  he 
could  obtain  silence, — and  then  he  struggled  long 
before  he  could  break  it.  At  length,  he  stammered 
out  in  honest,  earnest  truth,  "  I  have  now  appeared 
before  you  for  the  last  time ;  this  night  closes  my 
professional  life."  The  burst  of  "No!  No!"  was 
tremendous ;  but  Mr.  Kemble  stood  his  ground  ; 
continuing  his  farewell  address,  when  the  storm 
abated,  in  the  following  words ;  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  his  own  feelings,  and  by  the  ardent  and 
affectionate  cheers  of  the  audience  : — 

"  I  am  so  much  agitated  that  I  cannot  express 
with  any  tolerable  propriety  what  I  wish  to  say.  I 
feared,  indeed,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  take  my 
leave  of  you  with  sufficient  fortitude, — composure,  I 
mean, — and  had  intended  to  withdraw  myself  from 
before  you  in  silence  ;  but  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
persuaded  that  if  it  were  only  from  old  custom, 
some  little  parting  word  would  be  expected  from  me 
on  this  occasion.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  entreat 
you  to  beheve,  that,  whatever  abilities  I  have  pos- 
sessed,— either  as  an  actor,  in  the  performance  of 
the  characters  allotted  to  me, — or  as  a  manager,  in 
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endeavouring  at  a  union  of  propriety  and  splendour 
in  the  representation  of  our  best  plays,  and  particu- 
larly of  those  of  the  divine  Shakspeare, — 1  entreat 
you  to  believe  that  all  my  labours,  all  my  studies, 
whatever  they  have  been,  have  been  made  delightful 
to  me,  by  the  approbation  with  which  you  have 
been  pleased  constantly  to  reward  them. 

"  I  beg  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  great  kindness  you  have  invariably 
shown  me,  from  the  first  night  I  became  a  candidate 
for  public  favour,  down  to  this  painful  moment  of 
my  parting  with  you  ! — I  must  take  my  leave  at 
once. —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  most  respectfully 
bid  you  a  long  and  unwilling  farewell !" 

At  the  moment  of  his  withdrawing,  a  laurel  wreath, 
attached  to  which  was  a  scroll,  containing  an  urgent 
request  that  he  would  not  take  his  final  leave,  l)ut 
consent  to  perform  a  few  nights  every  season,  as  long 
as  his  health  would  permit,  was  passed  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  pit  to  M.  Talma,  in  the  orchestra,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  handed  over  by  him  to  Mr.  Kemble. 
This,  however,  not  being  effected  in  time,  the  ma- 
nager was  called  for,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  appeared.  He 
took  the  wreath,  declaring  the  pride  he  felt  in  being 
commissioned  to  present  it,  and  the  audience  then 
sadly  and  slowly  left  the  theatre. 

During  hi^  stay  in  England,  Mr.  Kemble  assigned 
the  whole  of  his  property  in  Covent  Garden  theatre 
over  to  his  brother,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
tinent, where  he  determined  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Lausanne.  His  house,  called  Beausite,  was,  as  the 
name  denotes,  beautifully  and  romantically  situated. 
Here  his  chief  occupations  were  his  books  and  his 
garden.  In  the  latter  he  took  great  delight.  He  re- 
sorted to  it  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  kept  it 
in  a  state  of  cultivation  that  could  not  be  surpassed. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  classical  taste  of  Mr. 
Kemble  should  induce  him  to  wish  to  visit  Italy.  In 
an  unfortunate  moment  he  resolved  to  gratify  that 
inclination.  Three  months  before  his  decease,  and 
at  a  very  inauspicious  season,  he  went  to  Rome.  In- 
stantly becoming  ill,  his  physician.  Dr.  Clarke,  per- 
emptorily ordered  him  to  return  to  Lausanne  forth- 
with. It  was  with  diflficulty  he  travelled  thither ; 
and  although  the  renewal  of  his  domestic  comforts 
seemed  to  revive  him,  he  never  really  overcame  the 
influence  of  the  malaria  of  Rome. 

It  was  believed  by  his  friends,  however, — for  how 
easily  do  we  believe  what  we  earnestly  wish  ! — that 
he  was  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  visit  to 
Italy.  On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  February,  Mr. 
Kemble  dined  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  observed  to  be  in  extremely 
good  spirits ;  a  few  friends  drank  tea  with  him  on 
the  following  evening,  when  he  played  at  cards  (to 
which  he  was  very  partial),  and  appeared  in  excel- 
lent health.  On  the  Sunday  after  this  day  Mr.  Kem- 
ble walked  for  two  hours  in  the  sunshine  of  his  gar- 
den, and  no  sign  of  illness  was  remarked.  He  arose 
on  Monday  morning  as  well  as  usual,  and  conversed 
with  Mrs.  Kemble  on  indifferent  matters  ;  when,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  he  read  a  chapter  in  his 
Bible.  He  again  joined  Mrs.  Kemble  in  the  break- 
fast-room, and  said  to  her,  "  Don't  be  alarmed,  my 
dear,  I  have  had  a  slight  attack  of  apoplexy."  Mrs. 
Kemble  was  naturally  very  much  terrified,  and  as- 
sisted him  to  his  chair,  and,  when  seated,  he  took  up 
a  number  of  "  Gahgnani's  Messenger ;"  but  becom- 
ing worse,  his  friend  and  physician,  Dr.  Scheie,  was 
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sent  for,  who  arrived  in  a  short  time,  and  found  him 
in  the  position  already  described,  but  altered,  and 
exhibiting  very  unfavourable  symptoms.  His  left 
side  had  suffered  a  decided  attack,  and  he  could  with 
difficulty  articulate,  but  seemed  extremely  anxious 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Kemble.  Dr.  Schole, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  old  attached  servant  George, 
helped  him  to  his  bed,  and,  in  the  act  of  conducting 
him  thither  a  second  attack  took  place,  so  suddenly 
that  his  clothes  were  obliged  to  be  cut  asunder  in 
order  that  he  might  the  more  speedily  be  let  blood  ; 
but  nature  was  fast  exhausting,  and  one  attack  suc- 
ceeded another  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Kemble  never 
spoke  afterwards,  though  he  seemed  perfectly  sen- 
sible at  intervals.  Until  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  26th  of  February,  1823,  he  lingered  in 
this  speechless  state,  when  he  expired  without  any 
apparent  suffering.  Thus  died  this  amiable  and  in- 
tellectual man,  full  of  years  and  honour,  in  a  distant 
land. 

KEMP,  JOSEPH,  an  Enghsh  musician  of  con- 
siderable talent,  who  was  born  in  1778  at  Exeter,  in 
which  city  he  studied  under  the  celebrated  William 
Jackson.  He  resided  for  many  years  in  London, 
during  which  period  he  delivered  several  courses  of 
lectures  at  the  Russel  and  other  institutions,  in  which 
he  explained  his  "  System  of  Musical  Education,  prov- 
ing the  Science  to  be  one  of  Simplicity  arising  out  of 
a  Scale  of  Nature."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  the  science  of  music,  with  original 
compositions.  Dr.  Kemp  subsequently  returned  to 
his  native  city,  where  he  died  in  1824. 

KEMPELEN,  WOLFGANG.— This  clever  me- 
chanic is  principally  distinguished  as  the  maker  of 
an  automaton  chess-player,  which  was  exhibited  first 
at  Paris,  and  then  in  London,  when  it  excited  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  its  per- 
formance. This  very  ingenious  individual  also  con- 
structed a  speaking  figure,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  a  curious  work  entitled  "  La  Mecanisme 
de  la  Parole  suivi  de  la  Description  d'Une  Machine 
Parlante."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  dra- 
matic works.     He  died  at  Vienna  in  1804. 

KEMPIS,  THOMAS  A.— This  ecclesiastic,  who 
has  been  rendered  celebrated  by  his  devotional  tract 
entitled  "  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  was  born  in  1380 
at  Kemp,  a  small  village  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne. 
He  made  great  progress  in  ecclesiastical  learning, 
and  in  1399  entered  the  monastery  of  regular  canons 
of  Mont  St.  Agnes  near  Zvvol,  where  his  brother  was 
prior.  Thomas  a  Kempis  distinguished  himself  in 
this  situation  by  his  eminent  piety,  his  respect  for 
his  superiors,  and  his  charity  towards  his  brethren, 
and  died,  in  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  July  25, 
1471,  aged  ninety-one.  He  left  a  great  number  of 
religious  works,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  tender, 
solid,  and  enlightened  piety,  of  which  a  collection 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1615. 

KEN,  THOMAS.— This  learned  and  pious  di- 
vine was  born  at  Berkhampstead  in  Hertfordshire, 
in  1637.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Winchester  school,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  pro- 
bationer-fellow in  1657,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1674.  Some  years  after  he  became  chaplain  to 
the  princess  of  Orange  and  went  over  to  Holland, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  acquired  the 
confidence  of  his  mistress ;  but  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  oflSce  he  happened  to  incur  the  dis- 


pleasure of  her  consort,  by  obliging  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites to  perform  a  promise  of  marriage  with  a 
young  lady  of  the  princess's  train  whom  he  had  se- 
duced by  that  contract.  This  zeal  in  Ken  so  offended 
the  prince,  afterwards  King  William,  that  he  very 
warmly  threatened  to  discharge  him  from  the  royal 
household ;  which  Ken  as  warmly  resenting,  re- 
quested leave  of  the  princess  to  return  home,  and 
would  not  consent  to  stay  till  entreated  by  the  prince 
in  person.  About  a  year  after  however  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  appointed,  in  quality  of  chap- 
lain, to  attend  Lord  Dartmouth  with  the  royal  com- 
mission to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Tangier. 
The  doctor  returned  with  this  nobleman  April  1684, 
and  was  immediately  advanced  to  be  chaplain  to 
the  king,  by  an  order  from  his  majesty  himself  Not 
only  the  nature  of  the  post,  but  the  gracious  manner 
of  conferring  it,  evidently  showed  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  step  to  future  favours ;  and  this  was  so 
well  understood  that,  upon  the  removal  of  the  court 
to  pass  the  summer  at  Winchester,  the  doctor's  pre- 
bendal  house  was  pitched  upon  for  the  use  of  the 
celebrated  Nell  Gwyn.  But  Ken  was  too  pious  to 
countenance  vice  in  his  royal  benefactor,  and  there- 
fore positively  refused  admittance  to  the  royal  mis- 
tress, which  the  king  however  did  not  take  amiss  as 
he  knew  the  sincerity  of  the  man ;  and  previous  to 
any  application,  nominated  him  soon  after  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  A  few  days  after  this 
the  king  was  seized  with  the  illness  of  which  he 
died  ;  during  which  the  doctor  thought  it  his  duty 
to  attend  him  very  constantly,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
awaken  his  conscience  to  a  sense  of  his  licentious 
life.  Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  that  he  spoke  on  that 
occasion  "  with  great  elevation  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, and  hke  a  man  inspired."  This  pious 
duty  was  the  cause  of  delaying  his  admission  to  the 
temporalities  of  the  see  of  Wells ;  so  that  when 
King  James  came  to  the  crown  new  instruments 
were  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

When  he  was  settled  in  his  see,  he  attended 
closely  to  his  e])iscopal  function.  He  published 
"An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism"  in  1685. 
For  some  time  he  held  in  appearance  the  same  place 
in  the  favour  of  King  James  as  he  had  in  the  former 
reign,  and  some  attempts  were  made  to  gain  him 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  cathohc  party  at  court, 
but  these  were  in  vain ;  for  when  the  declaration  of 
indulgence  was  strictly  commanded  to  be  read,  by 
virtue  of  a  dispensing  power  claimed  by  the  king, 
this  bishop  was  one  of  the  seven  who  openly  opposed 
the  reading  of  it;  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Yet,  though  in  this  he  ventured  to  disobey 
his  sovereign  for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  he 
would  not  violate  his  conscience  by  transferring  his 
allegiance  from  him.  When  the  prince  of  Orange 
therefore  came  over  and  the  revolution  took  place, 
the  bishop  retired;  and  as  soon  as  King  William 
was  seated  on  the  throne,  and  the  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  required,  he,  by  his  refusal,  suffered 
himself  to  be  deprived.  After  his  deprivation  he 
resided  at  Longleate,  a  seat  of  Lord  Weymouth,  in 
Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  1711-  His  works  were 
afterwards  published  in  four  volumes  octavo. 

KENNEDY,  JAMES.— This  learned  ecclesiastic, 
who  was  descended  from  a  noble  Scottish  family, 
was  born  in  1406,  and  after  some  preparatory  edu- 
cation at  home  was  sent  abroad  to  complete  his 
studies.     Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was 
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raised  by  James  the  first  to  the  bishopric  of  Dun- 
keld  in  1437 ;  shortly  after  which  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence, but  the  schism  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
church  of  Rome  prevented  his  procuring  the  neces- 
sary powers.  The  i)ope,  however,  to  show  his 
esteem  for  him,  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Scone.  In 
1440,  while  he  was  at  Florence,  the  see  of  St.  An- 
drew's, becoming  vacant,  was  conferred  upon  him ; 
and  on  his  return,  after  being  admitted  in  due  form, 
he  restored  order  and  discipline  throughout  his  dio- 
cese. In  1444  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  but  not 
finding  his  power  equal  to  his  inclination  to  do  good 
in  this  office,  he  resigned  it  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  nation  being  much  distracted  by  party  feuds 
during  the  minority  of  James  II.,  and  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy finding  himself  unable  to  compose  these  ditter- 
ences,  determined  to  go  again  abroad  and  try  what 
he  could  do  in  healing  that  schism  in  the  papacy 
which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  church. 
With  this  view  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome 
with  a  retinue  of  thirty  persons,  and  it  being  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  England,  he  obtained  a  safe 
conduct  from  Henry  VI.  for  that  purpose. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  very  successful  as 
to  the  objects  of  this  journey,  but  on  his  return 
home  he  founded  a  college  or  university  at  St.  An- 
drew's, called  St.  Salvator's,  which  he  liberally  en- 
dowed for  the  maintenance  of  a  provost,  four  regents, 
and  eight  bursars,  or  exhibitioners.  He  founded 
also  the  collegiate  church  within  the  precincts  of  the 
college,  in  which  is  his  tomb.  He  founded  also  the 
abbey  of  the  Observantines,  which  was  finished  l)y 
his  successor,  Bishop  Graham.  During  the  mino- 
rity of  James  III.  he  was  ajjpointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  regency,  but  in  fact  was  allowed  the  whole 
power,  and,  according  to  Buchanan,  his  conduct  met 
with  considerable  applause.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  May,  1466. 

KENNEDY,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  antiquary  of 
considerable  ability,  who  resided  for  some  years  at 
Smyrna.  Very  little  of  his  personal  history  is 
known,  but  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Coins  of  Ca- 
rausius,"  of  which  260  were  in  his  own  possession, 
provoked  a  long  controversy  with  Dr.  Stukeley. 
The  former  maintained  that  Oriuna  was  the  emperor's 
guardian  goddess,  while  the  latter  affirmed  that  she 
was  his  wife.  Mr.  Kennedy  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  in  1760. 

KENNICOTT,  BENJAMIN.— This  eminent  di- 
vine and  biblical  critic  was  born  at  Totness  in  De- 
vonshire, on  the  4th  of  April,  171S.  After  receiving 
his  education  at  the  grammar  school  in  his  native 
place,  he  obtained  the  post  of  master  of  a  charity 
school  in  the  same  place.  His  superior  attainments, 
however,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  friends,  by 
whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  stu- 
dent of  ^Vadham  college,  Oxford,  in  1747.  Here  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  in 
1749  he  gave  a  specimen  of  his  talents  in  two  dis- 
sertations, the  first  on  "  The  Tree  of  Life  in  Para- 
dise," and  the  second  on  "  The  Oblations  of  Cain 
and  Abel."  This  work  was  printed  at  the  univer- 
sity press,  and  dedicated  to  his  early  friends,  by 
whose  means  he  had  been  enabled  to  complete  his 
education.  The  success  of  this  work  procured  him 
several  university  honours,  among  which  was  that 
of  M.  A.  in  1750.  Mr.  Kenuicott  continued  his  the- 
ological studies  with  great  indu.stry,  and  in  1753 
published  "The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text 
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of  the  Old  Testament  considered ;  a  Dissertation 
in  Two  Parts."  In  this  work  he  first  exhibited  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  a  collation  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  with  the  various  ancient  MSS.  existing. 

At  this  period  the  university  of  Oxford  was  much 
agitated  by  political  disputes.  In  the  rage  of  party 
it  was  not  likely  that  any  active  member  should  es- 
cape the  disorders  of  the  times.  Mr.  Kennicott  ad- 
hered to  the  side  of  government,  and  in  consequence 
much  of  the  abuse  then  liberally  distributed  amongst 
the  friends  of  what  was  called  the  new  interest,  or 
Whig  party,  fell  to  his  share.  In  175S  he  com- 
menced his  labours  in  searching  out  and  collating 
Hebrew  MS.  He  had,  however,  previously  been 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Culham  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  been  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  White- 
hall. It  appears  when  he  began  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  for  several  years  afterwards, 
he  was  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  text;  taking  it  for  granted  that,  if  the 
printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  all  differed 
from  the  originals  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the 
variations  were  very  few  and  quite  inconsiderable. 
In  1748  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake,  and  satis- 
fied that  there  were  such  corruptions  in  the  sacred 
volume  as  to  affect  the  sense  greatly  in  many  in- 
stances. In  1758  the  delegates  of  the  press  at  Ox- 
ford were  recommended  by  the  Hebrew  professor  to 
encourage,  amongst  various  other  ]iarticulars,  a  colla- 
tion of  all  those  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;  and 
Archbishop  Seeker  strongly  pressed  Dr.  Kennicott 
to  undertake  the  task,  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  1760  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  ar- 
duous work,  and  early  in  that  year  published  "The 
State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  Considered,  Dis- 
sertation the  Second,"  in  which  he  further  enforced 
the  necessity  of  the  collation  he  had  so  strenuously 
recommended.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
proposals,  and  was  immediately  encouraged  by  a 
liberal  subscription  from  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin  ;  the  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, York,  and  Dublin ;  many  of  the  bishops, 
some  noblemen,  the  principal  of  the  dissenting  mi- 
nisters, and  various  clergymen,  as  well  as  other 
encouragers  of  literature.  On  the  6th  of  December, 
1761,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  on  the  10th 
of  the  same  month  that  of  D.D.  In  that  year  his 
majesty's  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  annual  sub- 
scribers to  the  work  for  the  sum  of  200/.  The  im- 
portance of  the  work  being  generally  acknowledged, 
numberless  articles  of  information  were  received 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  learned  in 
every  quarter  seemed  willing  to  promote  the  success 
of  a  plan  so  apparently  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
revelation.  Some,  however,  doubted  the  necessity, 
and  some  the  usefulness  of  the  undertaking,  and 
objections  were  soon  raised.  Amongst  others.  Dr. 
Rutherforth  published  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kennicott,  in  which  his  Defence  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  is  examined,  and  his  Second  Disserta- 
tion on  the  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  shewn  to  be  in  many  instances 
injudicious  and  inaccurate.  With  a  postscript,  oc- 
casioned by  his  ad\'ertizing,  before  this  letter  was 
printed,  that  he  had  an  Answer  to  it  in  the  Press." 
To  this  Dr.  Kennicott  published  an  immediate  reply 
under  the  title  of  "  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  the 
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Rev.  T.  Rutlierforth,"  in  the  postscript  to  which  he 
declared  it  to  be  his  resoUition  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  principal  design  by  engaging  in  any  further 
controversy.  This  resolution  he  was  unable  to  per- 
severe in.  An  antagonist,  whose  influence  was  too 
great  to  be  treated  with  neglect,  made  his  appear- 
ance. This  was  Dr.  Warburton,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, then  possessed  of  all  his  powers,  and  e.v- 
ercising  authority  in  the  world  of  letters  almost 
without  controul.  This  learned  writer,  finding  an 
explanation  of  a  passage  in  the  Proverbs  different 
from  his  own  sentiments,  attacked  the  collation  of 
the  Hebrew  MvSS.  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Doctrine  of 
Grace,"  176i,  in  a  style  not  unusual  with  him  and 
calculated  to  make  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  To  repel  the  attack.  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott  published  "  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  uni- 
versity of  O.xford  at  St.  Mary's  church,  on  Sunday, 
May  19,  1765,"  in  the  notes  to  which  he  defended 
himself  with  great  spirit  and  even  assailed  his  oppo- 
nent, whose  reflections  he  observed,  with  regard  to 
his  work,  were  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  words 
of  heterogeneous  and  incompatible  meanings,  which 
were  incapaljle  of  forming  any  regular  system  of 
opposition,  and  had  therefore  the  benevolent  faculty 
of  destroying  one  another.  At  length  the  important 
work  was  concluded  within  the  period  of  ten  years 
originally  promised.  On  this  occasion  he  published 
the  ten  annual  accounts  of  the  progress  of  this  labo- 
rious undertaking,  by  whicli  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  money  received  from  the  subscribers  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  9117/.  7s.  6d.,  on  the  recital  of  which 
Dr.  Kennicott  e.xclaims,  "  Reader !  What  a  sum  is 
here !  Let  foreign  nations  read  with  astonishment 
this  story  of  Britons  and  their  king,  joined  by  one 
foreign  prince  and  one  foreign  academy,  voluntarily 
contributing  for  ten  years  their  several  bounties, 
with  a  degree  of  public  spirit  lieyond  all  example, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  woik  purely  subservient 
to  the  honour  of  revelation — a  work  sacred  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind!  And, 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  this  view  of  my 
work,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful, either  to  those  who  have  honoured  with  their 
patronage  me,  as  the  humble  instrument  in  begin- 
ning and  comjjleting  it,  or  to  Divine  Providence  for 
granting  me  life  to  finish  it,  as  well  as  resolution  to 
undertake  it."  He  then  states,  that  after  deducting 
his  income  to  live  on  during  these  ten  years,  the 
money  spent  in  collations  abroad  and  assistants  at 
home,  there  remained  only  500/.,  all  which  was  likely 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  further  expences,  which  he 
had  engaged  to  pay.  His  industry  had  been  unre- 
mitted ;  his  general  rule  being  to  devote  to  it  ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  a  day,  and  frequently  fourteen ;  at 
least,  he  says,  "This  was  my  practice  till  such  severe 
application  became  no  longer  possible,  through  the 
injuries  done  to  my  constitution."  In  this  final 
statement  he  also,  with  proper  indignation,  notices 
some  insinuations  which  had  been  thrown  on  him 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  had  declared 
at  the  outset  of  his  undertaking  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  receiving  from  the  public  the  reward  of  his 
labours.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ballard, 
in  June  1770,  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  of 
"Westminster,  which  in  October  he  exchanged  for  a 
canonry  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1776  he  gave 
the  public  tlie  first  fruits  of  his  long  and  laborious 
task,  by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
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Hebrew  Bible,  with  tlie  various  readings;  and  this 
was  followed  in  17S0  by  the  second  volume,  with  a 
general  dissertation,  which  completed  the  work.  He 
had  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  share  of  good  health 
until  near  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  when  the 
infirmities  of  age  impaired  his  exertions,  and  termi- 
nated his  hfe  on  the  18th  of  August,  1783.  He  was 
buried  in  Christ  Church  cathedral.  His  last  em- 
ployment was  to  prepare  for  the  press,  "  Remarks 
on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
are  added.  Eight  Sermons ;"  part  was  printed  in  his 
life-time,  and  the  whole  pubhshed  in  1787. 

KENNET,  WHITE,  a  learned  English  prelate 
who  was  born  at  Dover  in  1660.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Westminster,  but  com- 
pleted it  at  Edmund  college,  Oxford.  In  1 684  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  shortly  after  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Ambrosden  in  Oxfordshire.  His  first 
work  of  importance  was  his  translation  of  Pliny's 
"  Panegyric  on  the  Emperor  Trajan,"  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  covert  eulogium  on  James  II.;  he  how- 
ever denied  the  imputation  with  considerable  warmth. 
He  soon  after  entered  into  the  catholic  controversy 
and  refused  to  sign  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science in  1688,  and  went  with  the  body  of  the  clergy 
in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  when  they  rejected  an 
address  to  King  James,  recommended  by  Bishop 
Parker  in  the  same  year.  While  he  continued  at 
Ambrosden,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Hickes,  whom  he  entertained  in  his  house,  and  was 
instructed  by  him  in  the  Saxon  and  Northern  tongues, 
though  their  different  principles  in  church  and  state 
afterwards  dissolved  the  friendship  between  them. 

In  1691  Mr.  Kennet  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St. 
Martin's  in  Oxford,  having  some  time  before  been  in- 
vited back  to  Edmund  Hall,  to  be  tutor  and  vice-prin- 
cipal there ;  where  he  lived  in  friendship  with  the 
learned  Dr.  Mill,  the  editor  of  the  New  Testament, 
who  was  then  principal  of  that  house.  In  February 
1 692  he  addressed  aletter  from  Edmund  Hall  to  Brome, 
the  editor  of  Somner's  "  Treatise  of  the  Roman  Ports 
and  Forts  in  Kent,"  containing  an  account  of  the  life 
of  that  antiquary,  which  gave  him  an.  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  knowledge  in  the  history  of  the  Saxon 
language  in  England. 

On  May  5,  1694,  Mr.  Kennet  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.,  that  of  D.  D.  July  19,  1699,  and  in  1700  was 
appointed  ministerof  St.  Botolph,Aldgate, in  London. 
In  1701  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Atter- 
bury  in  the  disputes  about  the  /ights  of  convocation, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  about  this  time  as 
archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  to  which  dignity  he  was 
advanced  the  same  year  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Lincoln. 

Shortly  after  he  entered  warmly  into  a  new  contro- 
versy with  Bishop  Atterbury  relative  to  the  power  of 
the  English  convocation.  He  now  courted  the  patron- 
age of  the  Whigs,  whom  he  had  originally  satirized, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
he  obtained  the  deanery  of  Peterborough  in  1707. 
In  1709  he  pubhshed  "A  Vindication  of  the  Church 
and  Clergy  of  England  from  Some  Late  Reproaches 
rudely  and  unjustly  cast  upon  them."  In  1710  he 
was  greatly  reproached  for  not  joining  in  the  London 
clergy's  address  to  the  queen.  When  the  great  point 
in  Sacheverell's  trial,  the  change  of  the  ministry,  was 
gained,  and  addresses  succeeded,  an  address  was  pre- 
pared from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  London,  so 
worded  that  they  who  would  not  subscribe  it  might 
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be  represented  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  her  mi- 
nistry. Dr.  Kennet,  however,  refused  to  sign  it, 
whicli  was  announced  in  one  of  the  newspapers.  This 
zealous  conduct  in  Kennet  in  favour  of  his  own  party 
raised  so  great  an  odium  against  him,  and  made  him 
so  very  obnoxious  to  the  other,  that  very  uncommon 
methods  were  taken  to  expose  him  ;  and  one,  in  par- 
ticular, by  Dr.  Welton,  rector  of  AVhitechapel.  In 
an  altar-piece  of  that  church,  which  was  intended  to 
represent  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles  eating  the 
passover  and  the  last  supper,  Judas,  the  traitor,  was 
drawn  sitting  in  an  elbow-chair,  dressed  in  a  black 
garment,  between  a  gown  and  a  cloak,  with  a  black 
scarf  and  a  white  band,  a  short  wig,  and  a  mark  in 
his  forehead  between  a  lock  and  a  patch,  and  with  so 
much  of  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Kennet,  that  under 
it,  in  etFect,  was  written  "  the  dean,  the  traitor."  This 
picture  attracted  much  notice,  and  being  deservedly 
reprobated,  it  was  at  length  removed  by  the  order  of 
the  bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Kennet  maintained  his 
rank  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  in  1718  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1728.  The 
works  of  Dr.  Kennet  display  considerable  talent,  and 
they  relate  to  antiquities,  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
theology. 

KENRICK,  WILLIAM,  a  miscellaneous  writer 
possessed  of  more  talents  than  principle,  who  was  born 
at  Watford  in  Hertfordshire,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  educated  for  a  mechanic  trade ;  he  however 
quitted  it  early  in  life,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literature.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Grand  Question  De- 
bated, or  an  essay  to  prove  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
not,  neither  can  it  be,  immortal,"  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  "  Reply  to  the  Grand  Question 
Debated,  fully  proving  that  the  soul  of  man  is,  and 
must  be,  immortal."  Both  are  superficial  enough, 
and  seem  intended  as  a  trial  of  that  author-craft  which 
he  afterwards  so  often  practised  in  attacking  or  defend- 
ing himself  under  anonymous  signatures  when  he 
found  no  one  else  disposed  to  do  either.  About  the 
same  time  he  published  a  poem  entitled  "  Kapelion,  or 
the  Poetical  Ordinary,"  which  was  followed  in  1753 
by  the  first  of  those  attacks  on  his  brethren  which  kept 
him  in  perpetual  warfare  ;  it  was  entitled  "  The  Pas- 
quinade, with  notes  variorvun,  book  the  first,"  and  in- 
tended as  an  imitation  of  the  Dunciad.  Dr.,  after- 
wards Sir  John  Hill,  and  Christopher  Smart,  were  the 
chief  heroes.  His  "  Epistles,  Philosophical  and  Mo- 
ral," or  "Epistle  to  Lorenzo,"  appeared  in  1758,  and 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  specimens  of  his 
poetry,  which  is  not  without  ease  and  elegance.  About 
the  same  period  he  published  a  review  of  Dr.  John- 
son's new  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  he  also  wrote  a  co- 
medy entitled  "  Falstaffs  Wedding  "  and  "  The  Wi- 
dowed Wife."  In  1771  he  published  an  account  of 
his  discovery  of  the  perpetual  motion,  entitled  "  A 
Lecture  on  the  Perpetual  Motion,"  which  he  had  de- 
livered at  a  tavern.  In  all  this  Dr.  Kenrick  was 
harmlessly  if  not  successfully  employed,  and  cer- 
tainly evinced  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  mechanics,  but  in  1772  he  disgraced  his  character 
by  an  attack  on  Garrick  in  a  poem  called  "  Love  in 
the  Suds,"  for  which  that  gentleman  commenced  a 
prosecution  in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  Kenrick 
immediately  published  "  A  Letter  to  David  Garrick, 
&c."  in  which  he  informed  the  public  of  the  cause 
of  his  quarrel  with  him,  and  the  motives  of  his  writing 


"  Love  in  the  Suds."  A  public  apology  also  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  as  false  as  the  libel  itself. 
In  1773  he  collected  the  works  of  Lloyd,  %vith  a  life 
of  that  unfortunate  poet.  In  the  same  year  he  pro- 
duced "The  Duellist,"  a  comedy,  acted  only  one 
night,  and  published  a  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  the  preliminary  parts  of  which  are  many 
shrewd  and  useful  discussions  and  remarks.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1775  he  commenced  his  "London  Review," 
which  was  published  for  some  years  with  considera- 
ble success.  In  the  same  year  he  began  a  translation 
of  Buffon,  to  be  pubhshed  in  numbers,  and  in  1778 
a  translation,  of  Voltaire's  works.  His  last  dramatic 
attempt  was  "The  Lady  of  the  Manor,"  a  comic 
opera,  taken  from  Johnson's  "  Country  Lasses,"  and 
his  last  original  publications,  both  of  some  degree  of 
merit,  were  "  Observations  on  the  Marriage  Con- 
tract," and  "  Observations  on  Jenyns's  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidence,  &c."  This  last  had  formed  an  ar- 
ticle in  his  Review,  whence  other  articles  of  equal 
ability  might  be  selected  were  they  not  all  contami- 
nated by  a  style  vituperative  and  malignant.  In  his 
latter  days  his  constitution  was  so  much  injured  by 
inebriety  that  he  generally  wrote  with  a  bottle  of 
brandy  at  his  elbow,  which  at  length  terminated  his 
career  on  the  10th  of  June,  1779. 

KENT,  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS,  DUKE  OF.— 
This  illustrious  member  of  the  English  royal  family 
was  the  fourth  son  of  his  late  majesty  George  III. 
He  was  born  November  2,  1767,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  proceeded  to  Germany  to  complete  his 
education.  From  thence  he  went  to  Geneva,  and 
returned  to  England  in  his  twenty-third  year.  In 
1791  the  duke  of  Kent  was  appointed  to  a  military 
command  in  the  French  West  India  Islands.  This 
expedition  proved  completely  fortunate,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  destination  his 
royal  highness,  greatly  to  his  joy,  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  detached  camp  of  La  Coste,  and  dis- 
played his  gallantry  at  the  attack  of  Fort  Royal  in 
Martinique,  which,  out  of  compliment  to  him,  was 
afterwards  named  Fort  Edward.  At  St.  Lucie  and 
Guadaloupe  he  also  destinguished  himself  in  several 
perilous  affairs,  and  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct 
obtained  the  praise  and  approbation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, whose  despatches  fully  testified  the 
high  idea  entertained  of  his  courage  and  good  con- 
duct. 

The  purposes  of  the  armament  having  been  all 
duly  fulfilled,  his  royal  highness  returned  to  North 
America,  and  was  soon  after  rewarded  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  was  superadded 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  During  his  residence 
at  Halifax,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  his  horse 
under  him,  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward to  return  to  England,  and  in  1799  he  was  called 
to  the  house  of  lords  by  a  patent  creating  him  duke 
of  Kent  and  Stratherne,  and  also  earl  of  Dublin. 

He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  British  America,  where 
he  immediately  proceeded.  On  this  occasion  the 
government  transport  which  carried  out  the  whole 
equipment  was  unfortunately  lost,  in  consequence  of 
detention  by  an  embargo,  an  event  that  afterwards 
led  to  the  most  serious  embarrassment,  for  every 
thing  had  been  supplied  on  credit,  and  a  new  outfit, 
accompanied  by  a  new  debt,  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. On  this  occasion  the  conduct  of  the  new 
commander-in-chief  was  such  as  to  produce  universal 
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satisfaction.  The  people  were  pleased  with  his  dig- 
nified but  easy  manners,  his  uniform  politeness, 
and  kind  and  unremitting  attention  to  all ;  while  the 
assembly  testified  its  entire  approbation  by  the  vote 
of  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  purchase  of  a  dia- 
mond star. 

In  consequence  of  a  severe  bilious  attack,  the  duke 
of  Kent  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
England,  and  he  accordingly  arrived  here  early  in 
the  autumn  of  1800.  A  few  days  after  this,  he  was 
nominated  colonel  of  the  Royal  Scots,  a  regiment 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  Early  in  1803 
he  obtained  the  government  of  Gibraltar,  and  pro- 
ceeded thither  in  the  spring.  This  proved  a  most 
inauspicious  period  in  the  life  of  his  royal  highness, 
who,  being  now  possessed  of  the  supreme  command, 
determined  to  introduce  all  the  rigour  of  German 
tactics.  A  striking  example  of  military  obedience 
in  his  own  person,  he  required  the  most  complete 
subordination  from  all  around  him.  Rising  before 
the  sun — abhorring  the  e.xcesses  of  the  table — punc- 
tual in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  however  nu- 
merous— he  exacted  nothing  from  others  but  what 
he  himself  was  ready  to  comply  with.  Yet  it  was 
found  utterly  impossible  for  any  body  of  men,  par- 
ticularly of  soldiers,  to  imitate  the  abstemiousness, 
the  regularity,  and  the  austere  habits  of  the  new  go- 
vernor. On  the  continent,  he  had  imbibed  a  taste 
for  the  most  correct  uniformity  in  the  dress,  accou- 
trements, and  equipments  of  the  soldiery.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rock  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
of  military  licence, — that  the  troops  were  slovenly 
and  insubordinate, — and  that  the  means  of  intoxica- 
tion were  so  easy  that  its  disgusting  eflfects  became 
every  where  visible.  To  strike  at  the  root  of  this 
evil,  his  royal  highness,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
loss  accruing  to  himself,  determined  to  shut  up  many 
of  the  wine-houses,  to  restrain  the  soldiers  within 
their  respective  barracks,  and  to  adopt  such  a  system 
of  inspection  as  should  preclude  both  inebriety  and 
insubordination.  It  is  lamentable  to  state,  that  these 
numerous  regulations  were  not  attended  with  the 
salutary  effects  that  might  have  been  expected.  On  the 
contrary,  a  mutiny  took  place,  December  24th,  1802, 
in  which  it  was  said  the  governor's  life  was  actually 
aimed  at.  On  this  occasion  several  officers  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  zeal  and  activity  ;  while 
the  timely  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  artillery,  under 
Captain  Dodd,  not  only  endeared  that  officer  to  his 
royal  highness  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but 
contributed  not  a  little  to  restore  order  in  the  gar- 
rison. The  duke  of  Kent  was  soon  after  recalled, 
and  in  1805  received  the  baton  of  a  field-marshal. 

From  this  moment  his  royal  highness  remained 
unemployed  ;  and  all  efforts  to  obtain  a  restoration 
to  his  government,  or  attain  any  command  in  the 
army,  proved  unavailing.  Between  his  royal  high- 
ness and  the  commander-in-chief  a  jealousy  for  some 
time  unhappily  subsisted ;  and  this  was  greatly  in- 
creased in  consequence  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York.  His 
royal  highness,  however,  proved  soon  after,  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  dispassionate  persons,  that  he  had 
not  in  any  degree  either  countenanced  or  participated 
in  the  accusation.  But  although  the  duke  of  Kent 
was  now  deprived  of  the  exercise,  not  only  of  his 
oflScial  situation  as  governor  of  Gibraltar,  but  also  of 
his  professional  services,  he  did  not  relapse  into  in- 


dolence, or  remain  an  useless  member  of  society. 
On  the  contrary,  although  he  declined  all  parliamen- 
tary intervention  out  of  deference  to  others,  yet  he 
opened  a  noble  career  by  aiding,  supporting,  and  pa- 
tronising most  of  the  public  charitable  institutions 
of  his  native  country.  To  some  he  gave  his  advice 
and  assistance  ;  to  others,  notwithstanding  the  pe- 
cuniary state  of  his  affairs,  he  became  a  liberal  sub- 
scriber :  to  almost  all  he  acted  as  a  chairman,  and 
conducted  himself  with  such  great  propriety,  while 
he  evinced  such  a  glowing  eloquence  on  every  occa- 
sion, that  those  institutions  derived  great  benefit 
from  his  countenance  and  protection.  But  the  duke 
of  Kent's  pecuniary  embarrassments  prevented  much 
of  that  social  comfort  which  his  excellent  moral  cha- 
racter, and  the  rank  he  held  in  the  state,  ought  to 
have  ensured  him;  and  his  royal  highness,  who  had 
lived  for  many  years  at  Kensington  Palace,  without 
any  of  the  splendour  of  royalty,  determined  to  make 
over  his  income  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  certain 
respectable  individuals,  and  to  circumscribe  his  ex- 
penditure within  still  narrower  limits,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  paying  oflf  his  creditors  within  a  certain 
limited  period.  As  retrenchment  was  difficult  in 
England,  in  1816  he  repaired  to  the  continent,  and 
settled  at  Brussels,  in  a  house  which  his  royal  high- 
ness rented  of  an  English  admiral  for  300/.  per  an- 
num. Here  he  lived  with  great  privacy  and  little 
expense  ;  his  chief  object  in  setthng  in  that  city 
being  the  theatre,  in  which  he  took  great  delight. 
Thence,  too,  he  made  frequent  excursions  into  Ger- 
many, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  several  branches 
of  his  family ;  and  it  was  during  one  of  these  that  he 
first  saw  and  admired  his  future  consort. 

On  the  demise  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  a  failure  of  the  succession  began 
to  be  dreaded,  and  several  marriages  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  were  pro- 
jected for  the  express  purpose  of  averting  so  great  a 
calamity.  On  this  occasion,  the  duke  of  Kent  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  sister  of  the  prince  of  Saxe-Co- 
bourg.  Victoria-Maria-Louisa,  youngest  daughter 
of  his  late  serene  highness  reigning  duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  was  born  in  1786,  and  was  brought  up 
under  the  eye  of  her  mother,  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Reuss,  conjointly  with  her  brother  Prince  Leo- 
pold. In  her  sixteenth  year  this  amiable  princess, 
in  consequence  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  family, 
became  the  consort  of  the  hereditary  duke  of  Linen- 
gen,  a  prince  entirely  devoted  to  the  sports  of  the  field, 
and  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  having  been 
born  in  1758.  The  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Kent, 
which  bereaved  the  bride  of  part  of  her  dower,  was 
celebrated  with  all  due  splendour  at  Cobourg,  May 
29,  1818,  in  conformity  to  the  Lutheran  rites,  and 
soon  after  solemnised  afresh  at  Kew  according  to 
the  ceremonial  of  the  church  of  England.  This 
must  be  allowed  to  have  proved  a  fortunate,  for  it 
was  a  happy  union  ;  they  exhibited  to  each  other 
the  most  marked  affection  and  regard,  and  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  seemed  to  be  but  the  precursor  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  when  a  sudden  period  was  put 
to  their  happiness  by  the  hand  of  death. 

In  pursuance  of  the  economical  plan  laid  down 
and  adopted  by  his  royal  highness,  the  royal  pair 
returned  to  the  continent  and  settled  at  Amorbach, 
which  the  duchess,  as  guardian  of  her  son,  and  re- 
gent of  the  principality,  had  before  occupied  as  her 
residence.     An  event  soon  after  occurred  that  con- 
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tributed  at  once  to  the  felicity  and  embarrassments 
of  the  duke  of  Kent.  The  duchess  having  in  due 
time  proved  pregnant,  it  was  deemed  proper  that 
the  offspring  of  this  union  should  draw  its  first 
breath  on  English  ground.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
additional  expense  occasioned  by  this  sudden  removal 
they  immediately  returned,  and  were  soon  after  gra- 
tified with  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  named  Alexan- 
drina-Victoria,  born  at  Kensington  Palace  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1S19.  This  highly  distinguished  and 
accomplished  princess  has,  since  the  preparation  of 
this  article,  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

As  the  recovery  of  her  royal  highness  was  rather 
slow,  it  was  determined  to  try  the  jjurer  and  milder 
climate  of  Devonshire.  Thither  they  accordingly 
went,  and  settled  at  Sidmouth,  where  the  effects 
were  such  as  had  been  anticipated.  But  amidst  this 
scene  of  happiness,  his  royal  highness,  who  had  now 
attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  produced  from  cold,  from  neglecting  to 
change  his  wet  boots.  From  the  first,  all  the  symp- 
toms exhibited  the  most  fatal  prognostics,  and  he 
died  on  Sunday,  January  •23rd,  1820,  in  the  arms  of 
his  duchess,  who  had  attended  her  husband,  and 
administered  to  his  comforts  with  an  unexampled 
degree  of  zeal  and  affection. 

KENT,  JAMES,  atalented  musical  composer,  who 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Winchester  in  the  year  1700. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  choir  of  that  cathedral,  un- 
der the  superintendence  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
Richardson,  the  organist.  After  having  been  some 
time  in  this  situation  he  became  one  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel  royal.  Here,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Croft, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  excellence.  He 
studiously  observed  the  style,  and  happily  caught 
the  manner,  of  that  justly  celebrated  composer. 

The  first  public  situation  which  Kent  obtained  in 
his  profession  was  that  of  organist  of  the  chapel  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  lastly,  in  173",  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  chapel  of  the  college  at 
Winchester,  in  which  city  he  continued  to  reside 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Whilst  he  was  the  or- 
ganist of  Trinity  chapel  he  conducted  himself  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction,  and  was,  in  other  respects, 
in  such  high  esteem  with  the  members  of  that  college, 
that  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  situation  at  Win- 
chester they  presented  him  with  an  elegant  jiiece  of 
])late,  in  token  of  their  great  esteem  and  regard. 

As  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  Kent  followed 
closely  to  the  style  of  Dr.  Croft,  and  few  persons 
have  succeeded  better  than  he  in  that  due  intermix- 
ture of  harmony  and  melody  which  renders  this  spe- 
cies of  music  interesting  both  to  learned  and  unlearned 
auditors.  In  his  compositions  the  full  sense  and 
meaning  are  generally  given  to  the  words  ;  and,  al- 
though we  sometimes  observe  in  them  what  may  be 
thought  to  border  on  conceit,  yet  their  merit  is  for 
the  most  part  so  conspicuous  that  we  readily  over- 
look their  defects.  By  any  one  conversant  in  church 
music  it  will  easily  be  discovered  that  Kent  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Croft.  Indeed  he  often,  without  hesi- 
tation or  scruple,  followed  the  ideas  of  this  great 
master  in  his  compositions.  He  once  said  to  that 
excellent  singer,  J.  Norris,  who  was  attending  the 
rehearsal  of  a  new  anthem,  "  I  know  your  thoughts  ; 
there  is  the  same  passage  in  Dr.  Croft ;  I)ut  could  I 
have  possibly  done  better  than  copy  him  in  this 
place?"  His  talents  were  too  great,  and  his  disposi- 
tion too  ingenuous,  to  allow  him  to  dissemble  that 
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he  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  excellencies  of 
his  favourite  master.  Of  his  own  originality  he  has 
left  us  ample  proof.  So  modest  and  unassuming  was 
this  excellent  man,  that  it  was  not  until  towards  the 
decline  of  his  life  that  he  could  be  prevailed  with  to 
give  his  works  to  the  public  ;  and  he  afterwards 
printed  and  published  a  second  volume,  containing  a 
morning  and  evening  service,  and  eight  anthems. 
Some  of  these  have  since  been  printed  separately,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  been  admitted  into  Page's  "  Har- 
monia  Sacra."  Kent  was  remarkably  mild  in  his 
disposition,  amiable  in  his  manners,  and  exemplary 
in  his  conduct :  and,  as  an  organist,  was  conscienti- 
ously diligent  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  situ- 
ation.    He  died  at  Winchester  in  the  year  1776. 

KENT,  W'ILLL\M.— This  talented  architect  was 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  16S5,  and  was  early  in  life  ap- 
prenticed to  a  coach-maker.  He  however  soon  quitted 
this  employment  and  came  to  London,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Lord  Burlington  and  several 
other  noblemen,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  for  improve- 
ment, under  M.  Luti,  in  the  art  of  painting.  He  did 
not,  however,  obtain  distinction  in  this  department 
of  art,  his  talent  principally  lying  in  ornamental 
architecture  and  gardening.  The  patronage  of  the 
queen  and  several  persons  of  distinction  procured 
him  the  posts  of  keeper  of  the  pictures  to  the  crown, 
principal  painter,  architect,  &c.;  in  all  of  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  application. 
Horace  Walpole  considered  him  as  the  inventor  of 
modern  gardening,  which  he  rendered  more  natural, 
graceful,  and  pleasing.  He  broke  up  the  old  uni- 
formity of  straight  lines,  and  threw  wood,  water,  and 
picturesque  ground-work  into  the  beautiful  and  varied 
forms  presented  by  nature.  Mr.  Kent  died  at  Bur- 
lington House  in  174S,  and  was  buried  at  Chiswick. 

KENYON,  LLOYD,  LORD,  an  eminent  English 
lawyer,  who  was  born  at  his  father's  seat  at  Gredin- 
ton  in  Flintshire  in  1733.  Having  completed  his 
education  he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  com- 
menced barrister  in  1761.  He  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  defence  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don on  his  indictment  for  treason  in  1780.  He  was 
made  attorney-general  in  1782,  and  succeeded  Lord 
Mansfield  as  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench 
in  1788,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Perhaps  a  man  of  more  unblemished  integrity  never 
filled  the  seat  of  justice  than  Lord  Kenyon.  In  pri- 
vate life  his  habits  were  of  singular  regularity  and 
temperance.  In  his  family  he  was  greatly  beloved 
and  respected,  and  the  assistance  and  advice  he  so 
readily  gave  to  the  injured  and  distressed  was  as  ho- 
nourable to  his  feelings  as  to  his  sense  of  justice.  His 
moral  code  was  unusually  strict ;  he  had  a  right  to 
hold  such;  and,  to  the  credit  of  Enghsh  feeling  be  it 
added,  that  the  virtues  of  private  have  never  been 
without  their  due  weight  in  public  life. 

One  great  merit  of  Lord  Kenyon  was,  the  unre- 
mitting attention  he  paid  to  the  lower  class  of  law 
transactions.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  body  of 
men,  whose  proceedings  require  stricter  watchfulness 
than  attorneys.  That  among  them  are  multitudes  of 
just  and  honourable  men,  it  would  be  at  once  folly 
and  falsehood  to  deny ;  but  the  opportunities  of,  and 
the  temptations  to,  dishonest  practices,  are  so  many, 
and  so  strong,  that  too  severe  an  eye  cannot  be  turned 
on  this  branch  of  the  legal  profession.  The  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law  has  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  is  another; 
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and  we  daily  see  individuals  submitting  to  injustice 
rather  than  have  recourse  to  legal  redress.     And  to 
what  is  this  owing  but  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fraud 
and  extortion  of  clever  yet  unprincipled  men,  who 
form  too  large  a  portion  of  the  legal  profession  ?    Over 
such  as  these,  Lord  Kenyon's  vigilance  was  unceasing. 
Lord  Kenyon  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker  in  par- 
liament, though  his  great  legal  abilities,  his  upright- 
ness, and  the  plain  good  sense  of  his  speeches,  always 
obtained  due  attention.     His  charges  to  the  jury  were 
always  very  solemn ;    his  method  of  summing  up 
the  evidence  was  clear  and  convincing ;  and,  in  pass- 
ing sentence,  his  earnestness  and  solemnity  were 
singularly  impressive.     In  address,  he  was  the  very 
reverse  of  his  courteous  predecessor.  Lord  Mansfield, 
the  grace  and  urbanity  of  whose  manner  extended 
even  to  the  bench.     Lord  Kenyon,  on  the  contrary, 
was  hasty,  abrupt,  and  somewhat  harsh.     Never  was 
there  a  man  who  was  less  inclined  to  make  nice  dis- 
tinctions, or  to  admit  that  the  advantages  of  the 
higher  classes  should  be  construed  into  pri^^leges. 
This  was  strongly  evinced  when  called  to  pronounce 
judgment  in  any  gambling   transactions.     This   de- 
structive vice  was  carried  to  a  frightful  excess  in  his 
time,  the  verj'  houses  of  the  nobility  were  turned 
into  common  gambling-houses.    In  deciding  on  some 
petty  case.  Lord  Kenyon  most  severely  animadverted 
on  the  encouragement  given  by  the  higher  classes, 
whose  pernicious  example  carried  contagion  with  it 
like  a  pestilence.     He  took  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, that,  let  the  rank  of  the  ofiender  be  what  it 
would,  to  the  utmost  he  would  exact  the  strictest  pe- 
nalty of  the  law.     "  The  higher  the  station,  the  more 
incumbent  was  the  respect  it  owed  to  the  laws  ;  and 
if  such  could  forget  what  they  owed  to  their  position 
and  their  characters,  they  should  stand  in  the  pillory 
were  they  the  first  ladies  in  the  land."     This  threat 
from  a  man,  who,  it  was  well  known,  would  fulfil  it  to 
the  letter,  produced  its  due  eiFect.     It  was  one  great 
cause  of  subduing  the  passion  for  gambling  in  private 
life,  certainly  its  most  destructive  mode ;  for  it  gives 
facilities  to  so  many  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  temptation.     It  was  well  said,  in  a  pub- 
lication of  his  day,  in  summing  up  his  character,  that 
— "  He  was  profound  in  legal  erudition — patient  in 
judicial  discrimination — and  of  the  most  determined 
integrity."     The  next  statement  was  still  more  to  his 
credit,  at  a  time  when  party- spirit  ran  so  high — "  He 
does  not  sacrifice  his  olficial  to  his  parliamentary  cha- 
racter, the  sphere  of  his  particular  duty  is  the  great 
scene  of  his  activity,  as  of  his  honour;  and,  though 
as  a  lord  of  parliament,  he  will  never  lessen  his  charac- 
ter, it  is  as  a  judge  that  he  looks  to  aggi-andize  it."  For 
years  his  professional  emolument  was  very  great,  and 
habits  of  economy  increased  what  had  been  thus  ac- 
quired.    He  died  in  1 S02  worth  upwards  of  300,000/. 
It  was  supposed  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son. 

KEPLER,  JOHN,  the  greatest  astronomer  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  in  1571,  and  early 
applied  himself  to  study  and  observe  the  heavens,  so 
that  he  was  soon  distinguished  as  an  inventor.  Kep- 
ler began  with  taking  a  more  accurate  view  of  astro- 
nomical refraction  than  had  yet  been  done,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  conceived  that 
there  must  be  a  certain  fixed  law  which  determined 
the  quantity  of  it,  corresponding  to  every  altitude 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  The  apphcation  of 
the  principles  of  optics  to  astronomy,  and  the  accu-  i 
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rate  distinction  between  the  optical  and  real  inequal- 
ities of  the  planets,  are  the  work  of  the  same  astro- 
nomer. It  was  by  the  views  thus  ])resented  that  he 
was  led  to  the  method  of  constructing  and  calculat- 
ing eclipses  by  means  of  projections,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  diurnal  parallax.  These  are 
valuable  improvements,  but  they  were,  however,  ob- 
scured by  the  greatness  of  his  future  discoveries. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  were  natu- 
rally, in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  earth ;  and  the  reformation  of  Coperni- 
cus did  not  go  so  far  as  to  change  the  notions  on 
that  subject  which  had  generally  been  adopted.  Kej)- 
ler  obseiwed  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  in 
planes  passing  through  the  sun,  and  that,  of  conse- 
quence, the  hnes  of  their  nodes  all  intersect  in  the 
centre  of  that  luminary.  This  discovery  contributed 
essentially  to  those  Vv'hich  followed.  The  opposition 
of  the  planets  or  their  places  when  they  pass  the 
meridian  at  midnight,  offer  the  most  favourable  op- 
portunities for  observing  them,  because  they  are  at 
that  time  nearest  to  the  earth,  and  because  their 
places  seen  from  thence  are  the  same  as  if  they  were 
seen  from  the  sun.  The  true  time  of  the  opposition 
had,  however,  been  till  now  mistaken  Ijy  astrono- 
mers, who  held  it  to  be  at  the  moment  when  the 
apparent  place  of  the  planet  was  opposite  to  the 
mean  place  of  the  sun.  It  ought,  however,  to  have 
been  when  the  apparent  places  of  both  were  ojiposed 
to  one  another.  This  reformation  was  proposed  by 
Kepler,  and,  though  strenuously  resisted  by  Tycho, 
was  finally  received. 

Having  undertaken  to  examine  the  orbit  of  Mans, 
in  which  the  irregularities  are  most  considerable, 
Kepler  discovered,  by  comparing  together  seven  ojj 
positions  of  that  planet,  that  its  orbit  is  ellijjtical,— 
that  the  sun  is  i)laced  in  one  of  the  foci, — and  that 
there  is  no  point  round  which  the  angular  motion 
is  unifonn.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  inquiry  he  found 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  earth's  orbit  round 
the  sun  :  hence  l)y  analogy  it  was  reasonable  to  think 
that  all  the  planetary  orbits  are  elliptical,  having  tha 
sun  in  their  common  focus.  The  industry  and  pa- 
tience of  Kepler  in  this  investigation  were  not  less 
remarkable  than  his  ingenuity  and  invention.  Lo- 
garithms were  not  yet  known,  so  that  arithmetical 
computation,  when  pushed  to  great  accuracy,  was 
carried  on  at  a  vast  expense  of  time  and  laljour.  In 
the  calculation  of  every  opposition  to  Mars,  the  work 
filled  ten  folio  pages,  and  Keplc- repeated  each  calcula- 
tion ten  times,  so  that  the  whole  work  for  each  op- 
position extended  to  one  hundred  such  pages  :  seven 
oppositions  thus  calculated  produced  a  large  folio 
volume. 

In  1601  Tycho  Brahe  introduced  Kepler  to  the 
emperor  Rodolphus  at  Prague,  who  received  him 
very  kindly^  and  made  him  his  mathematician,  upon 
condition  that  he  should  serve  Tycho  as  an  arith- 
metician. From  that  time  Kepler  enjoyed  the  title 
of  mathematician  to  the  emperor  all  his  life,  and 
gained  more  and  more  reputation  every  year  by  his 
works.  Rodolphus  ordered  him  to  finish  the  tables 
begun  by  Tycho,  which  were  to  be  called  the  "  Ro  - 
dolphine  Tables,"  and  he  a])j)lied  himself  very  vigor- 
ously to  this  work ;  but  such  difiiculties  arose  in  a 
short  time,  partly  from  the  nature  of  it  and  partly 
from  the  delay  of  the  treasurers,  that  the  tables  were 
not  finished  and  published  till  16-27.  He  complained 
that,  from  1602  and  1603  he  was  looked  upon  hv 
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the  treasurers  with  a  very  invidious  eye  ;  and  when 
in  IC09  he  had  pubhshed  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
work,  and  the  emperor  had  given  orders  that,  be- 
sides the  expense  of  the  edition,  he  should  imme- 
diately be  paid  the  arrears  of  his  pension,  which  he 
said  amounted  to  two  thousand  crowns,  and  likewise 
two  thousand  more,  yet  that  it  was  not  till  two 
years  after  that  the  generous  orders  of  Rodolphus  in 
his  favour  were  put  in  execution.  He  met  with  no 
less  discouragement  from  the  financiers  under  the 
emperor  Matthias  than  under  Rodolphus  ;  and  there- 
fore, after  struggling  with  poverty  for  ten  years  at 
Prague,  began  to  think  of  quitting  his  quarters 
again.  He  was  then  placed  at  Lints  by  the  emperor 
Matthias,  who  appointed  him  a  salary  from  the  states 
of  Upper  Austria,  which  was  paid  for  sixteen  years. 
In  1613  he  went  to  the  assembly  at  Ratisbon,  to  as- 
sist in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  but  returned 
to  Lints,  where  he  continued  to  1626.  In  Novem- 
l)er  of  that  year  he  went  to  Ulm,  in  order  to  pubUsh 
the  "  Rodolphine  Tables,"  and  afterwards,  with,  the 
emperor's  leave,  settled  at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where 
he  published  the  second  part  of  his  "  Ei)hemerides," 
for  the  first  had  been  published  at  Lints  in  1617. 
In  1630  he  went  to  Ratisbon  to  solicit  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  his  pension ;  but,  being  seized  with  a 
fever,  which,  it  is  said,  was  brought  upon  him  by 
too  hard  riding,  he  died  there  in  the  same  year. 

To  this  sagacious  philosopher  we  owe,  as  has  al- 
ready been  seen,  the  first  discovery  of  the  great  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions,  namely,  that  the  planets 
describe  areas  that  are  always  proportional  to  the 
times  ;  that  they  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  having  the 
Bun  in  one  focus  ;  and  that  the  squares  of  their  pe- 
riodic times  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances,  which  are  now  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Kepler's  laws. 

KEPPEL,  AUGUSTUS.— This  gallant  Enghsh 
officer  was  the  son  of  William  earl  of  Albemarle.  | 
He  entered  the  sea-service  very  early  in  life,  and  | 
was  one  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  Admiral  : 
Anson  round  the  world.  In  177S  he  was  appointed  | 
to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  on  the  '■ 
12th  of  July  in  that  year  he  fell  in  with  the  French  ' 
fleet,  under  Count  D'Orvilliers,  oflP  Ushant,  when  a  1 
warm  engagement  ensued.  A  short  delay  becoming  i 
necessary  to  repair  damages,  when  that  labour  was 
accomplished,  the  admiral  made  signal  for  his  van  ' 
and  rear  divisions  to  assume  their  proper  stations. 
Sir  Hugh  Palhser,  commanding  the  rear,  took  no  ' 
notice  of  the  signal,  and  refused  to  join  his  com- 
mander, until  night  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  conduct  of  the  rear-admiral  being  fiercely 
attacked,  and  Keppel  refusing  a  disavowal  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  Palliser  immediately 
exhibited  articles  of  accusation  against  him.  Keppel 
was  honourably  acquitted,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament  for  his  services.  Pal- 
liser was  next  tried,  and  reprimanded  ;  but  the  pub- 
lic indignation  was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  to 
vacate  several  offices  which  he  held  under  govern- 
ment. In  1782  Admiral  Keppel  was  raised  to  a 
peerage  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Keppel,  and  was 
at  two  different  periods  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.     He  died  in  October,  1786. 

KER.\TRY,  AUGUST  HILARION,  member  of 
the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  celebrated  as  a 
writer  and  orator,  was  born  at  Rennes  in  1769.    He 
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studied  at  Quimper  and  afterwards  in  his  native  citr- 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  General  Moreau, 
at  that  time  an  instructor  in  the  law  school  in  that 
city.  During  the  session  of  the  constituent  assembly 
in  1789,  Keratry,  who  had  inherited  a  patrimonial 
estate  in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  presented  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  equal  division  of  estates  in 
noble  families,  and  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of 
primogeniture.  During  his  residence  in  the  capital, 
he  became  connected  with  many  distinguished  lite- 
rary men.  He  was  arrested  on  his  return  home 
by  the  terrorist  Carrier,  but  was  liberated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  commune.  From  this  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  learned  sciences,  and  held  many  mu- 
nicipal offices. 

In  1818  Keratry  was  chosen  deputy  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Finisterre  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Here  he 
defended  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion, although  its  excesses  had  never  received  his 
approbation.  All  efforts  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  the  fundamental  laws  found  in  him  a  firm 
and  bold  opponent.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he 
wrote  his  "  Documens  Historiques,"  "  La  France 
telle  qu'on  I'a  faite,"  and  "  Sur  la  Loi  des  Munici- 
palite's."  This  last  work,  which  was  written  in  con- 
nexion with  Lanjuinais,  was  directed  against  a  pro- 
position which  threatened  to  cut  off  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  of  the  rights  of  the  people  by  a  limitation 
of  the  municipal  privileges.  As  an  orator  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  he  belonged  to  the  moderate  liberal 
party.  Among  his  writings,  which  are  political,  poeti- 
cal, and  philosophical,  are  his  idyls  and  tales  (after 
the  manner  of  Gesner);  his  "Inductions  Morales  et 
Philosophiques;"  his  excellent  "Traitede  1' Exist- 
ence de  Dieu;"  his  "Commentary  on  Kant's  Obser- 
vations on  the  Sublime ;"  his  work  "  Sur  le  Beau 
dans  les  Arts  de  1' Imitation."  His  works  prove 
him  to  be  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  close 
thinker.  His  "  Les  Derniers  des  Beaumanoirs,  ou 
la  Tour  d'Helvin,"  is  a  true  picture  of  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  "  good  old  times"  in  France. 

KERGUELEN,  TREMAREC  IVES  JOSEPH- 
DE,  an  eminent  French  navigator,  born  at  Brest 
about  1745.  He  entered  young  into  the  navy,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1767.  After 
being  employed  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Iceland  to  protect  the  whale  fishery,  he  was  sent  by 
his  government  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
South  Sea.  On  his  return  he  gave  a  flattering  ac- 
count of  a  supposed  continent  towards  the  south 
pole,  some  points  of  which  he  had  visited.  He  was 
sent  in  1773  to  make  further  discoveries,  but  the 
result  of  his  researches  only  served  to  show  the 
little  value  of  the  country  he  discovered,  and  he 
was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Saumur, 
after  his  return  to  France,  on  the  charge  of  having 
ill-treated  one  of  his  officers.  In  his  prison  he 
wrote  several  memoirs  relative  to  maritime  affairs ; 
and  having  at  length  obtained  his  liberation,  he 
again  engaged  in  the  sea-serxace.  He  died  in  1797- 
Kerguelen  published  accounts  of  his  voyage  to  Ice- 
land, and  likewise  of  his  southern  expeditions.  His 
;  name  is  preserved  in  the  appellation  of  an  island  in 
I  the  southern  hemisphere — Kerguelen's  Land,  or  the 
I  Isle  of  Desolation. 

KERR,  ROBERT,  an  industrious  Scottish  \\Titer 

who  was  bred  to  the  study  of  medicine.     He  is  best 

known  by  his  "  Natural  History  of  the  Quadrupeds 

I  and  Serpents,"  and  his  translations  from  the  works 
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of  Bertliollet,  Lavoisier,  and  Cuvier.     He  died  in 
May  1814. 

KETT,  HENRY,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  was  horn  at  Norwicli  in  1 76 1 . 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  Bampton 
lecturer  in  1793.  Mr.  Kett  pubhshed  "  History,  the 
Interpreter  of  Prophecy,"  but  the  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known  is  his  "  Elements  of  General  Know- 
ledge."    He  died  in  June  182.5. 

KIDDER,  RICHARD,  a  prelate  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1691.  He  died  in 
1703.  His  "  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,"  is 
to  be  found  in  most  theological  libraries,  and  "  The 
Young  Man's  Duty  "  is  a  popular  work. 

KIEN-LONG,  emperor  of  China,  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  literature,  was  born  in  1710,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Yuntschin,  in  1735.  He  favoured 
the  Christian  religion  in  private,  but  in  1753  inter- 
dicted its  exercise  by  a  formal  order,  and  he  had  pre- 
viously even  persecuted  those  who  openly  professed 
it.  The  missionaries  were  in  consequence  obliged 
to  proceed  with  great  caution,  although  several  of 
them  were  in  the  emperor's  service,  and  treated  with 
great  respect  as  men  of  science  and  learning.  On 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1774,  China  was 
less  visited  by  scientific  persons  than  formerly,  which 
induced  Kien-Long  to  send  to  Canton,  and  invite  ar- 
tists and  learned  men  of  all  the  European  nations, 
and  particularly  astronomers.  This  sovereign  pos- 
sessed, on  his  own  part,  a  taste  for  poetry  and  natu- 
ral history.  Resolvingtoimmortalizethe remembrance 
of  his  victories  by  the  graver,  he  engaged  French  ar- 
tists to  copy  some  Chinese  paintings  in  which  they 
were  represented  ;  but  Louis  XV.  had  them  engraved 
for  him  at  his  own  expense.  He  died  at  Pekin  in 
1786,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years. 

KIESEWE'rrER.  CHRISTOPHER  GOTT- 
FRIED.— This  celebrated  violinist  was  born  at  Ans- 
pach  in  1777,  and  having  completed  his  musical 
education,  he  came  to  London  in  1821.  He  was 
warmly  received  by  the  British  public,  but  we  cannot 
better  describe  his  reception  than  in  the  words  of  a 
critic  of  the  day.  He  saj's,  "  His  first  performance 
at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  London — perhaps  the 
severest  test  to  which  power  can  be  brought,  because 
the  major  part  of  the  audience  consists  of  professors 
or  persons  most  immediately  connected  with  music — 
his  first  performance,  we  might  almost  say,  was 
greeted  with  the  very  extravagance  of  approbation 
and  applause.  For  although  his  extraordinary  ability 
deserved  the  most  complete  expression  of  the  dehght 
which  could  not  but  be  felt,  yet  it  was  remarked 
amongst  the  judicious,  that  the  loudest  plaudits  were 
mingled  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  bordering  on 
a  laugh,  a  manner  which  praise  adopts  when  caught 
by  surprise  at  quaint  or  unexpected  turns,  rather  than 
when  captivated  by  solid  excellencies.  By  this  re- 
mark we  would  not  be  thought  to  detract  a  particle 
from  the  abundant  talent  which  we  willingly  admit 
Kiesewetter  to  possess ;  his  abilities  are,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  admirable  indeed  :  we  merely  wish 
to  have  it  understood,  that  there  are  points  of  pecu- 
liar skill  which,  when  pushed  beyond  certain  limits, 
run  into  defeat,  however  vehemently  applauded  these 
very  exertions  may  be  by  the  multitude  of  auditors, 
who  are  ever  more  stimulated  by  novelty  and  surprise 
than  by  the  appropriate  disposition  of  parts  and  of 
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the  whole,  which  is  the  result  of  deep  consideration 
and  fine  taste.  Kiesewetter's  command  of  the  instru- 
ment appears  to  render  him  superior  to  every  possi- 
ble diflficulty,  and  out  of  this  superabundant  power, 
perhaps,  arise  those  temptations  which  almost  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  excess.  For,  although  sobriety  of 
judgment  rejects  superfluous  execution  as  well  as 
superfluous  ornament,  yet,  when  warmed  with  exer- 
cise, there  are  few  who  can  resist  the  power  of  de- 
monstrating acquirements  which  others  have  not 
reached."  He  subsequently  performed  in  a  masterly 
style  at  most  of  the  London  concerts,  and  died  much 
regretted  at  his  house  in  Great  Portland  Street,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1827. 

KILLIGREW. — Three  brothers  of  this  name  were 
distinguished  by  their  loyalty,  wit,  and  talents,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  two  Charleses.  They  were  the 
sons  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew. — William,  the  eldest, 
was  born  in  1605  at  Hanworth,  Middlesex,  and  after 
going  through  the  usual  course  of  a  university  edu- 
cation at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  made  the  tour 
of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained 
a  place  at  court,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  of 
the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  suffered  materially,  both  in  purse  and  per- 
son, in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to  the  roj'al 
cause ;  in  recompence  for  which  he  received,  after 
the  restoration,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  on 
the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  obtained  the  post  of 
vice-chamberlain.  He  composed  four  plays — "  Se- 
lindra,"  the  "Siege  of  Urban,"  "  Ormasdes,"  and 
"  Pandora,"  all  of  which  were  popular  in  their 
day.  His  other  writings  are,  "  Midnight  and  Daily 
Thoughts,"and  "TheArtlessMidnightThoughts  of  a 
Gentlemanat  Court."  He  died  in  1693. — Thomas,  the 
second,  was  born  in  1611,  and  died  before  his  elder 
brother  in  1682.  He  was  one  of  Charles  the  First's 
pages,  and  accompanied  the  prince  of  Wales  into 
exile.  During  his  absence  from  England,  he  visited 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  after  the  restoration, 
was  appointed  by  the  new  king  (with  whom  he  was 
a  great  favourite),  one  of  his  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber. A  vein  of  lively  pleasantry,  combined 
with  a  certain  oddity,  both  of  person  and  manner, 
placed  him  high  in  the  good  graces  of  Charles,  who 
would  frequently  allow  him  free  access  to  his  person 
when  characters  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  state  were 
refused  it,  till  Killigrew  at  length  became  almost 
the  inseparable  companion  of  the  monarch's  familiar 
hours.  He  wrote  eleven  pieces  for  the  stage,  which 
have  been  collected  and  printed  in  one  volume  folio 
in  1664;  but  we  look  in  vain  in  them  for  traces  of 
that  facetiousness  and  whim  which,  together  with 
the  encouragement  he  received  from  ro3'alty,  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  King  Charles's  jester. 
He  lies  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. — Henry,  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  was  one  year  younger  than 
his  brother  Thomas,  whom  he  survived  about  si.x 
years.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  cava- 
liers. In  1642  he  graduated  as  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  obtained  a  stall  at  Westminster.  On  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  monarchy,  he  obtained  the  living  of 
Wheathamstead,  Herts,  and  the  mastership  of  the  Sa- 
voy. He  wrote  a  tragedy  when  only  seventeen  years 
old,  called  "The^Conspiracy."  In  1652  he  published 
a  corrected  version  of  this  ])iece,  changing  the 
name  to  that  of  "  Pallantus  and  Eudora." — The  fe» 
males  of  this  family  were  also  distinguii^hed  — Ca» 
G  2 
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therine  Killigreu',  wife  of  Sir  Henry,  was  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  most  acconij)lishecl  scholars  of  her  day. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  born 
about  the  year  1530,  and  to  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  classical,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  united  considerable  poetic  talent.  Her 
death  took  place  in  1600. — Anne  Killigrew,  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Killigrew,  and  was  born  in  1660. 
She  gave  strong  indications  of  genius  at  an  early 
age,  and  became  equally  eminent  in  poetry  and 
painting,  as  well  as  distinguished  for  her  piety  and 
xmblemished  virtue  amidst  the  seductions  of  a  licen- 
tious court.  She  fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  in 
the  summer  of  16S5,  and  has  been  characterized  by 
Wood  as  "a  grace  for  beauty,  and  a  muse  for  wit." 
KING,  DR.  HENRY. — This  divine  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  John  King.  He  was  born  in  1591  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxfoi'd.  He  subsequently  became  chaplain 
to  King  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  1638  he  was 
made  dean  of  Rochester,  and  in  16-41  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Chichester.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  and  the  dissolution  of  episcopacy,  he 
was  treated  with  great  severity  by  the  friends  to  the 
parliament,  but  recovered  his  bishopric  at  the  restor- 
ation. This  prelate  died  in  1669,  and  was  interred 
at  his  cathedral  of  Chichester,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  published  the  psalms 
of  David  turned  into  metre,  poems,  elegies,  paradoxes, 
and  sonnets,  several  sermons,  and  other  works. 

KING,  DR.  JOHN,  a  learned  English  bishop,  who 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  After  he  had  entered  holy 
orders  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  in  1611,  after  the  queen's  death,  he  was  made 
dean  of  Christchurch,  in  addition  to  which,  he  was 
for  several  years  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  16 11 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  London.  Besides 
his  "Lectures  upon  Jonah,"  dehvered  at  York,  he 
published  several  sermons.  King  James  I.  used  to 
style  him  "the  king  of  preachers,"  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke  often  declared,  that  "  he  was  the  best 
speaker  in  the  star-chamber  in  his  time."  He  was 
so  constant  in  preaching  after  he  was  a  bishop  that, 
unless  he  was  prevented  by  ill  health,  he  omitted  no 
Sunday  on  which  he  did  not  perform  his  pastoral 
duty. 

KING,  PETER,  a  learned  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  who  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1669. 
His  inclination  to  learning  was  so  strong  that  he  de- 
voted every  moment  of  his  leisure  hours  to  study,  and 
by  that  means  became  an  excellent  scholar.  His  first 
publication  was  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Con- 
stitution, Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  that  Flourished  in  the  First  Three  Hun- 
dred Years  after  Christ."  He  afterwards  published 
the  second  part  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, &c."  and  having  desired  in  his  preface  to  be 
shown,  either  j)ublicly  or  privately,  any  mistakes  he 
might  have  made,  that  request  was  first  comphed  with 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Elys.  Several  letters  passed  between 
them  upon  the  subject,  which  were  subsequently 
published  by  Mr.  Elys  in  1694. 

His  acquaintance  with  Locke,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated, and  who  left  him  half  his  libraiy  at  his  death, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him :  by  his  advice,  after 
he  had  studied  some  time  in  Holland,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  profession  he  rose  with 
great  rapidity.  In  the  two  last  parliaments  during 
the  reign  of  King  Wilham,  and  in  five  parliaments 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  served  as  bur- 


gess for  Beer-Alston  in  Devonshire  In  1/02  he 
published  in  London,  without  his  najne,his  "History 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,"  with  critical  observations  on 
its  several  articles.  In  1708  he  was  chosen  recorder 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  in  1710  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell.  In  1714  he  was  appointed  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  April  following 
was  made  one  of  the  privy  council.  In  1715  he  was 
created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  King,  baron  of 
Ockham  in  Surrey,  and  appointed  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  ;  in  which  post  he  continued  till 
1733,  when  he  resigned;  and  in  1734  died  at  Ock- 
ham in  Surrey. 

KING,  RUFUS,  a  distinguished  American  orator, 
statesman,  and  diplomatist,  who  was  born  in  1755 
at  Scarborough,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  where  his 
father  was  an  opulent  merchant.  He  was  entered  at 
Harvard  college,  Cambridge,  in  1773,  but  in  1775 
his  collegiate  pursuits  were  interrupted  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  buildings 
appertaining  to  the  institution  having  become  the 
barracks  of  the  American  forces.  The  students 
were  in  consequence  dispersed  until  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  when  they  re-assembled  at  Concord, 
where  they  remained  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
by  the  British  forces  in  1776.  In  1777  he  received 
his  degree,  and  immediately  afterwards  entered  as  a 
student  of  law  into  the  office  of  the  celebrated  The- 
ophilus  Parsons  at  Newburjport.  Before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1778,  he  voluntered  his  ser- 
vices in  the  enterprise  conducted  by  General  Svillivan 
and  count  d'Estaign  against  the  British  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  acted  in  the  capacity  of  aid-de-camp  to 
the  former.  In  17S0  he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  soon  after  wag  elected  representative 
of  the  town  of  Newburyport,  in  the  legislature  or 
general  court,  as  it  is  called,  of  Massachusetts, 
where  his  success  paved  the  way  to  a  seat  in  the  old 
congress  in  1784.  His  most  celebrated  efibrt  in  the 
legislature  was  made  in  that  year,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recommendation  by  congress  to  the  several 
states  to  grant  to  the  general  government  a  five  per 
cent,  impost,  a  compliance  with  which  he  advocated 
with  great  power  and  zeal.  He  was  re-elected  a 
member  of  congress  in  1785  and  17S6.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  sent  by  congress,  with  Mr.  Munroe, 
to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  remonstrate 
against  one  of  its  proceedings.  A  day  was  appointed 
for  them  to  address  the  legislature,  on  which  Mr. 
King  rose  first  to  speak;  but  before  he  could  open 
his  lips,  he  lost  the  command  of  his  faculties,  and 
in  his  confusion  barely  retained  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  request  Mr.  Munroe  to  take  his  place. 
Meanwhile,  he  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  on 
rising  again,  after  complimenting  his  audience  by 
attributing  his  misfortune  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  him  by  so  august  an  assemblage,  proceeded 
to  deliver  an  elegant  and  masterly  speech. 

In  1787  when  the  general  convention  met  at  Phi- 
ladelphia for  the  pur])ose  of  forming  a  constitution 
for  the  country,  Mr.  King  was  sent  to  it  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts,  and  when  the  convention 
of  that  state  was  called,  in  order  to  discuss  the  sy.s- 
tem  of  go\'ernment  proposed,  was  likewise  chosen  a 
member  of  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newburyport. 
In  both  assemblies,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  present 
constitution.  In  1788  he  removed  to  New  York 
city.     In  1 789  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New 
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York  legislature,  and  during  its  exfxa  session  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  General  Schuyler  and  himself 
were  chosen  the  first  senators  from  the  state  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1794  the 
British  treaty  was  made  public,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  New  York  having  been  called 
respecting  it,  Mr.  King  and  General  Hamilton  at- 
tended to  explain  and  defend  it ;  but  the  people 
were  in  such  a  ferment  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  speak.  They  therefore  retired,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  essays 
upon  the  subject,  under  the  signature  of  "Camillus," 
the  first  ten  of  which,  relating  to  the  permanent  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty,  were  written  by  General  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  remainder  relative  to  the  commercial 
and  maritime  articles,  by  Mr.  King.  The  most 
celebrated  speech  made  by  Mr.  King  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  was  in  this  year,  concerning  a 
petition  which  had  been  presented  by  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  right  of  Albert 
Gallatin  to  take  a  seat  in  the  senate  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen  by  that  state,  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
legal  qualification,  in  consequence  of  not  having 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  requisite 
number  of  years.  Mr.  King  spoke  in  support  of 
the  petition,  and  in  answer  to  a  speech  of  Aaron 
Burr  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  was  ultimately 
excluded.  In  the  spring  of  1796  Mr.  King  was  ap- 
pointed, by  President  Washington,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  London,  having  previously 
declined  the  offer  of  the  department  of  state.  The 
functions  of  that  post  he  continued  to  discharge  un- 
til 1803,  when  he  returned  home. 

In  1813  he  was  a  third  time  sent  to  the  senate  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  at  a  period  when  the 
nation  was  involved  in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain. 
His  speech  on  the  burning  of  Washington  by  the 
British  was  one  of  his  most  eloquent  displays,  and 
teemed  with  sentiments  which  had  echoes  from  all 
parties.  In  1816,  whilst  engaged  with  his  senato- 
rial duties  at  Washington,  he  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  state  of 
New  York  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  seve- 
ral of  its  counties.  The  nomination  was  made  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  he  acceded  to  it  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  friends.  He  was  not,  however,  elected.  In 
1820  he  was  re-elected  to  the  senate,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  March, 
1825.  Several  of  the  laws  which  he  proposed  and 
carried  in  that  interval  were  of  great  consequence. 
In  the  celebrated  Missouri  question,  he  took  the 
lead.  On  his  withdrawal  from  the  senate,  he  ac- 
cepted from  President  Adams  the  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  London. 
During  the  voyage  to  England,  his  health  was  sen- 
sibly impaired.  He  remained  abroad  a  twelvemonth, 
but  his  illness  impeded  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties,  and  proved  fatal  soon  after  his  return 
home.  He  died,  like  a  Christian  philosopher,  on  the 
29thof  April,  1827, in  the  seventy-third  yearof  hisage. 
The  name  of  Mr.  King  is  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  Union,  in  connexion  not  merely 
with  the  history  of  parties,  but  with  that  of  the 
formation  and  establishment  of  the  federal  republi- 
can system.  Politicians  of  every  denomination  bore 
testimony  to  the  value  of  his  public  services  and  the 
eminence  of  liis  talents  and  virtues. 
,   KING,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
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was  a  native  of  Antrim,  but  of  Scottish  extraction. 
His  zealous  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  ensured 
his  preferment  after  the  expulsion  of  that  prince. 
After  holding  several  inferior  offices,  he  was  made 
in  1702  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  died  May  8, 1729, 
aged  seventy-nine.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit 
as  well  as  his  learning.  Having  been  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  being  raised  to  the  primacy  of 
Ireland  on  the  death  of  Archl)ishop  Lindsay,  it  be- 
ing assigned  as  a  reason  for  passing  him  over  that 
he  was  too  far  advanced  in  years,  he  received  Dr. 
Boulter,  the  new  primate,  at  his  first  visit  without 
paying  him  the  customary  compliment  of  rising  to 
salute  him,  apologizing  for  the  apparent  incivility  by 
saying,  "  My  lord,  I  am  sure  your  grace  will  forgive 
me,  because  you  know  I  am  too  old  to  rise."  Arch- 
bishop King  is  principally  known  at  present  as  the 
author  of  a  treatise  "  De  Origine  Mali,"  the  object 
of  which  is  to  show  that  the  presence  of  natural  and 
moral  evil  in  the  world  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
power  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
work  provoked  the  animadversions  of  the  celebrated 
Bayle,  as  it  impugned  his  arguments  on  the  Mani- 
chean  system. 

KING,  DR.  WILLIAM,  a  talented  English  writer, 
who  was  born  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
descended  from  the  noble  families  of  Clarendon  and 
Rochester,  and  was  in  1682  elected  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  directed  his 
attention  to  the  law,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  law.  He  soon  acquired  a  considerable  practice. 
He  attended  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  into  that  kingdom,  where  he  was  appointed 
judge-advocate,  sole  commissioner  of  the  prizes, 
keeper  of  the  records,  and  vicar-general  to  the  lord  pri- 
mate of  Ireland.  He  died  on  Christmas-day  in  1712, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  ab- 
bey. His  writings  are  numerous.  The  principal  are 
"  Animadversions  on  a  Pretended  Account  of  Den- 
mark," wrote  by  Mr.  Molesworth,  afterwards  Lord 
Molesworth,  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  a  volume  of 
poems,  an  historical  account  of  the  heathen  gods  and 
heroes,  and  several  translations  ;  the  writing  of  these 
procured  Dr.  King  the  place  of  secretary  to  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark. 

KING,  DR.  WILLIAM.— This  theological  writer 
and  divine  was  born  at  Stepney  in  1685.  He  was 
made  doctor  of  laws  in  1715,  was  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond  and  earl  of  Arran,  as  chancellors  of 
the  university,  and  ultimately  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hudson  in  1719.  When 
he  stood  candidate  for  member  of  parliament  for  the 
university,  he  resigned  his  office  of  secretary,  but 
enjoyed  his  other  preferment,  and  it  was  all  he  did 
enjoy  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Clark,  %yho  op- 
posed him,  carried  the  election;  and  after  this  dis- 
appointment, he  in  the  year  1727  went  over  to  Ire- 
land, where  he  is  said  to  have  written  an  epic  poem, 
called  "The  Toast,"  which  was  a  political  satire, 
printed  and  given  away  to  his  friends,  but  never  sold 
On  the  dedication  of  Dr.  RadclifFs  library  in  1749- 
he  spoke  a  Latin  oration  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford, 
which  was  received  with  the  highest  acclamations. 
At  the  memorable  contested  election  for  Oxfordshire 
in  1755,  his  attachment  to  the  old  interest  drew  on 
him  the  resentment  of  the  new,  and  he  was  libelled 
in  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  against  which  he  de- 
fended himself  in  an  "Apology,"  and  warmly  re- 
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taliated  on  Ins  adversaries.  He  wrote  several  other 
things,  and  died  in  1762.  He  was  a  learned  scholar, 
an  excellt  nt  orator,  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  and 
esteemed  by  the  first  men  of  his  time  for  his  wit  and 
general  knowledge. 

KINGSTON,  ELIZABETH,  DUCHESS  OF.— 
This  notorious  female  was  born  in  1720,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Chudleigh,  governor  of  Chelsea 
college,  who,  dying  while  she  was  young,  left  her 
almost  unprovided  for.  She  resided  with  her  mother, 
who,  through  the  interest  of  Pulteney,  afterwards  earl 
of  Bath,  procured  her  the  post  of  maid  of  honour  to 
the  princess  of  Wales,  the  mother  of  George  III.  Her 
wit  and  beauty  procured  her  many  admirers,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  levity  of  her  manners,  a  serious  offer  of 
marriage  from  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  But  while  that 
nobleman  was  on  the  continent,  Mrs.  Hanmer,  the 
aunt  of  Miss  Chudleigh,  with  whom  she  was  on  a 
visit,  persuaded  her  niece  to  marry  privately  Captain 
Hervey,  a  naval  officer,  afterwards  earl  of  Bristol. 
She  soon  conceived  a  violent  dislilie  of  her  husband, 
heightened  by  the  discovery  that  she  had  been  de- 
ceived into  an  opinion  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had 
forgotten  her.  Her  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
August  1744,  was  kept  a  secret;  and  her  refusal  of 
advantageous  proposals  of  marriage  which  she  sub- 
sequently received  offended  her  mother,  and  sub- 
jected her  to  reproaches,  which  induced  her  to  go 
abroad.  She  went  in  company  with  a  major  in  the 
army,  with  whom  she  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where 
they  parted.  She  is  said  to  have  been  well  received 
by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  also  at  the  court  of  Dres- 
den ;  and,  on  her  return  to  England  as  Miss  Chud- 
leigh, she  resumed  her  situation  as  maid  of  honour. 
Desirous  of  breaking  off  her  union  with  Captain  Her- 
A'ey,  she  adopted  the  infamous  expedient  of  tearing 
the  leaf  out  of  the  parish  register  in  which  her  mar- 
riage was  entered  ;  but,  repenting  of  this  step  in  con- 
sequence of  her  husband's  succeeding  to  the  peerage, 
she  contrived  to  have  the  leaf  replaced.  Not  long 
after,  the  duke  of  Kingston  made  her  a  matrimonial 
offer,  on  which  she  endeavoured  to  procure  a  divorce 
from  Lord  Bristol.  He  at  first  opposed  her  scheme, 
but  at  length  he  assented  to  it,  and  she  obtained  the 
wished-for  separation;  and  in  March  1769  she  was 
openly  married  to  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  duke  of  King- 
ston, on  whose  death  in  1773  she  found  herself  left 
mistress  of  a  splendid  fortune  under  the  condition 
of  her  not  again  becoming  a  wife.  But  she  did  not 
enjoy  her  riches  undisturbed.  The  heirs  of  the  duke 
commenced  a  suit  against  her  for  bigamy,  as  having 
been  divorced  by  an  incompetent  tribunal.  She  was 
tried  before  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  found  guilty ; 
but,  on  her  pleading  the  privilege  of  peerage,  the 
usual  punishment  of  burning  in  the  hand  was  re- 
mitted, and  she  was  discharged  on  paying  the  fees  of 
office.  Her  property  had  been  so  secured  that  it  was 
not  affected  by  this  process.  The  remainder  of  her 
life  was  spent  abroad,  and  she  died  at  her  seat  near 
Fontainebleau,  in  France,  on  the  28th  of  August,!  788. 

KINSBERGEN,  JOHN  HENRY  VAN,  a  Dutch 
admiral,  born  in  May  1735  at  Doesborg  in  Guelder- 
land.  From  his  ninth  year  he  served  in  the  army, 
and  from  the  age  of  fourteen  in  the  navy,  in  which 
he  made  his  way  with  uncommon  rapidity  from  the 
rank  of  a  cadet  to  that  of  a  nce-admiral.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Dutch  government,  he  entered  the 
Russian  service  in  1767  at  the  commencement  of  the 
'A'ar  against  the  Tiu-ks.     Kinsbergen   enjoyed   the 
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unlimited  confidence  of  Catharine  II.,  of  which  he 
proved  himself  worthy  by  his  brilliant  success  in  an 
engagement  on  the  Black  sea,  when,  with  five  ships 
of  forty  guns,  and  some  smaller  men  of  war,  he  cap- 
tured the  whole  Turkish  fleet.  In  this  battle  several 
celebrated  naval  movements  were  first  attempted  by 
him,  which  have  since  been  generally  adopted.  His 
memorial  to  Catharine,  on  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Black  sea,  recommended  his  political  talents  to  the 
notice  of  the  empress,  who  loaded  him  with  marks  of 
esteem.  Kinsbergen  returned  to  his  own  country  in 
1776,  and  was  employed  to  negociate  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor  of  Morocco,  in  which  he  was  successful.  On 
the  celebrated  day  of  the  Dogger-bank,  so  honourable 
to  the  Dutch  marine,  Kinsbergen  commanded,  under 
Admiral  Zoutman,  scA-en  ships  of  the  fine,  and  had 
the  principal  merit  of  the  victory  over  Admiral  Parker. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris  of  1 783,  the  empress  of 
Russia  and  the  king  of  Denmark  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce Kinsbergen  to  enter  their  respective  marines, 
but  he  refused  every  offer.  During  the  war  of  the 
French  revolution  he  was  of  great  assistance  to  his 
countrj',  particularly  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and 
1794.  After  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  1795  and 
the  change  of  administration,  Kinsbergen  remained 
in  retirement,  declining  the  most  brilliant  offers. 
Even  Schimmelpenninck,  his  personal  friend,  could 
not  tempt  him  from  his  retreat,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  study,  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes.  King  Louis  Napoleon 
appointed  him  first  chamberlain,  count  of  Dogger- 
bank,  counsellor  of  state,  and  gave  him  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  the  union,  but  he  could  not 
induce  him  to  leave  his  country  seat  at  Guelderland, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Appeldoorn,  nor  to  accept 
any  of  the  salaries  which  were  connected  with  these 
appointments.  After  the  union  of  Holland  with 
France  in  ISIO,  Napoleon  also  endeavoured  to  gain 
him  over,  and  appointed  him  senator.  Kinsbergen 
could  not  refuse  the  dignity,  but  he  declined  the  in- 
come connected  with  it.  Master  of  a  large  fortune, 
he  applied  it  to  benevolent  and  useful  institutions. 
He  died  in  1820. 

KIPPING,  HENRY,  a  learned  German  Lutheran 
born  at  Bostock,  where,  after  having  received  the 
;  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  was  pressed  into  the 
army.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  follo^^^ng 
his  studies.  One  day  while  he  was  upon  duty,  hold- 
ing his  musket  in  one  hand  and  the  poet  Statins  in 
the  other,  a  Swedish  counsellor,  who  perceived  him 
in  that  attitude  came  up  to  him,  and  finding  the 
amount  of  his  information  to  be  far  above  his  appa- 
rent rank  in  life,  he  immediately  took  him  into  his 
house,  made  him  his  librarian,  and  procured  him  the 
under-rectorship  of  the  college  of  Bremen,  where  he 
died  in  1678.  He  wrote  several  works  in  Latin,  the 
principal  of  which  are,  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Romans,"  another  on  "  The  Works  of 
Creation,"  and  several  dissertations  on  the  Old  and 
Neu'  Testament. 

KIPPIS,  ANDREW,  a  dissenting  divine,  who 
was  born  at  Nottingham,  in  March  1725;  in  1746 
he  became  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1753,  pastor  to  a 
dissenting  congregation  in  Westminster.  In  1763 
he  was  appointed  classical  and  philological  tutor  to 
the  academy  supported  in  London  by  the  funds  of 
William  Coward.  In  1767  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  university  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  and  in  1778  and  1779  became  a  fellow  of 
the  society  of  antiquaries  and  of  the  royal  society. 
He  died  in  1795.  Doctor  Kippis  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  "New  Annual  Register."  He  devoted  his 
principal  attention,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
to  an  improved  edition  of  the  "  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,"  but  this  work  was  conducted  on  a  plan  so 
elaborate  that  no  termination  of  it  on  the  same  scale 
is  likelv  to  be  attempted. 

KIRBY,  JOHN  JOSHUA,  a  draughtsman  and 
architect  of  considerable  talent,  who  was  a  native  of 
Parham  in  Suffolk.  He  first  became  known  as  an 
author  by  his  "  Treatise  on  Perspective,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1754.  He  subsequently  published  a  work 
entitled  "'Ilie  Perspective  of  Architecture,"  which  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  king.  He  was  for  many 
years  clerkofthe  works  at  Kew  Palace,  and  died  in  1774. 
KIRCH,  CHRISTIAN  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Guben  in  1694,  and  acquired 
great  celebrity  in  the  observatories  of  Dantzic  and 
Berlin.  Godfrey  Kircher  his  father,  and  Mary  his 
mother,  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  their 
astronomical  observations.  This  family  corresponded 
with  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europfe,  and  their 
astronomical  works  are  still  popular. 

KIRCHER,  ATHANASIUS.— This  learned  Ger- 
man author  was  born  at  Fielda  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  educated 
at  Wurtsburg  in  Franconia,  and  then  entered  the 
fraternity  of  Jesuits,  of  which  he  soon  became  a  dis- 
tinguished member.  He  taught  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages,  in  the 
university  of  Wurtsburg.  In  1635  he  went  to  France 
on  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Swedes 
in  Franconia,  and  lived  some  time  at  Avignon.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  ma- 
thematics in  the  Roman  college,  collected  a  rich  ca- 
binet of  machines  and  antiquities,  and  died  in  16S0. 
His  works  amount  to  twenty-two  folio  volumes, 
eleven  quarto,  and  three  octavos  ;  enough  to  employ 
a  man  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  even  to  transcribe 
them.  Most  of  them  are  rather  curious  than  useful; 
many  of  them  visionary  and  fanciful.  Kircher's  prin- 
cipal works  are,  "  Pn^lusiones  Magneticse  ;"  "  Pri- 
mitise  Gnomonicae  Catoptricae  ;"  "  Ars  Magna  Lucis 
vt  Umbrae;"  "  Obeliscus  Pamphihus  ;"  "Oedipus 
yEgyptiacus,"  four  volumes  folio ;  "  Itinerarium  E.x- 
taticum  ;"  "  Obeliscus  yEgyptianus,"  in  four  volumes 
folio  ;  "  Mundus  Subterraneus  ;"  and  "  China  Ulus- 
trata ;"  and  his  "  Musurgia  Universalis,"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  them  all — it  is  divided 
into  ten  books.  In  the  preface,  the  author  states  that 
he  was  aided  in  the  compilation  of  it  by  Antonio 
Maria  Abbatini,  chapel  master  of  the  churches  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  and  Pietro  Herediae  in  Rome,  also 
by  Kapsberger  and  Carissimi.  In  the  first  book  he 
treats  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  not  only  in  man  but 
in  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds  and  birds.  From 
this  he  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  voice  in  the 
human  race,  and  also  of  the  vocal  organs  in  several 
species  of  animals. 

In  the  second  book  he  speaks  of  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  gives  the  forms  of  some  of  their  in- 
struments. He  then  proceeds  to  the  music  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  general  and  super- 
ficial account. 

The  next  book  enters  deeply  into  the  doctrine  of 
harmonics,  first  explaining  the  se\eral  kinds  of  pro 
portion,  and  afterwards  demonstrating  the  ralios  ol 
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intervals.  This  book  contains  a  system  of  arithme- 
tic taken  from  the  writings  of  Boethius  and  others, 
in  which  are  contained  rules  for  the  addition,  sulj- 
straction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  intervals  by 
means  of  characters  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  fourth  book  is  entirely  on  the  division  of  the 
monochord,  and  the  method  of  finding  the  intervals 
by  various  geometric  and  algebraic  processes.  The 
fifth  book  contains  directions  for  the  composition  of 
music  in  consonance.  In  this  he  explains  the  nature 
of  counterpoint,  both  simple  and  figurate,  and  also 
of  fugue,  and  gives  some  general  rules  for  composi- 
tion in  one,  two,  three,  and  more  parts.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  book  he  speaks  of  that  spurious  kind 
of  fuge,  called  fuga  in  nomine,  and  not  only   ex- 

\  plains  the  nature  of  the  canon,  but  gives  examples  of 

:  canons,  some  of  which  are  very  wonderful  in  their 
contrivance.    He  mentions  one,  which  he  says  might 

I  be  sung  by  twelve  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
voices.     In  the  sixth  book  he  treats  of  instrumental 

I  music,  and  of  the  various  instruments  in  use  among 
the  moderns.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  book  is  taken 
from  the  Latin  work  of  Mersennus.     At  the  conclu- 

j  sion  he  gives  a  particular  description  of  the  great  bell 
at  Erfurt.     The  seventh  book  contains  a  comparison 

j  between  the  ancient  and  modern  music,  with  some 

:  specimens  of  the  ancient  Greek  musical  characters, 

;  taken  from  Alypius.  This  book  is  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature,  and,  amongst  other  things,  comprises  a  ge- 

I  neral  enumeration  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
the  author's  time,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of 
fine  compositions  selected  from  their  works. 

j      The  second  volume  begins  with  the  eighth  Ijook. 

I  In  this  is  inserted  tables  of  all  the  possible  combina- 

j  tions  of  numbers,  as  they  relate  to  musical  intervals  ; 

I  as  also  some  minute  investigations  into  the  various 
kinds  of  metre  used  in  poetry,  and  particularly  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry,  which  are  illustrated  by  musical 
characters. 

Kircher  mentions,  as  a  contrivance  of  his  own,  the 
/Eolian  harp,  which  he  describes  at  considerable 
length.  But  although  he  might  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  St.  Dunstan  is  said,  by  Fuller,  to  have 
had  one  which  must  have  been  of  a  nature  very  simi- 
lar to  Kircher's.  In  this  book  it  is  that  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  celebrated  hydraulic  organ  of  Vitru- 
vius,  which  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  com- 
prehend. The  tenth  book  is  on  the  subject  of  ana- 
logical music,  as  Kircher  has  termed  it,  and  the  chief 
intention  of  it  is  to  demonstiate  the  harmony  of  the 
four  elements  and  of  the  planetary  system.  The  au- 
thor endeavours  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  har- 
mony are  discoverable  in  the  proportions  of  our 
bodies,  in  the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  even  in  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  cluirch  of  Rome.  From  these 
he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  political  and  me- 
taphysical harmony ;  and  in  conclusion  to  that  har- 
mony, if  any  one  can  understand  what  he  means  by 
it,  which  subsists  in  the  several  orders  of  intellectual 
beings,  and  which  is  consummated  in  the  union  be- 
tween God  and  the  universe. 

KIRWAN,  RICHARD,  a  distinguished  modern 
wiiter  on  chemistry,  geology,  and  the  kindred  sci- 
ences. He  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Galway, 
in  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
devoted  himself  with  great  ardour  to  chemical  and 
inineralogical  researches,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  royal  Irish  academy,  and  also  a  fellow  of  the 
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royal  society.  He  published  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions"  for  I  "SI,  1782,  and  1783,  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  the  specific  gravities 
and  attractive  powers  of  various  saline  substances ; 
which  important  subject  he  farther  prosecuted  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1785.  In 
1784  appeared  his  "Elements  of  Mineralogy," 
which  was  translated  into  German  by  Crell,  and 
subsequently  re-published  with  additions  and  im- 
provements. In  1787  he  published  an  "  Essay  on 
Phlogiston  and  the  Constitution  of  Acids,"  designed 
as  a  defence  of  the  theory  of  chemistry  advanced 
by  Dr.  Priestley.  Tliis  A^ery  ingenious  production 
was  translated  into  French  by  the  advocates  for  the 
anti-phlogistic  hypothesis,  and  published,  with  ani- 
madversions on  the  rival  system,  which  made  a  con- 
vert of  Dr.  Kirwan,  whose  rejection  of  the  princi- 
ples he  had  so  ably  supported,  had  a  considerable 
influence  in  producing  the  revolution  which  took 
place  in  chemical  science.  He  produced  besides 
the  foregoing  works,  "An  Estimate  of  the  Tempera- 
ture of  Different  Latitudes,"  a  treatise  on  the  "Ana- 
lysis of  Mineral  Waters,"  and  another  on  "Logic," 
to  which  may  be  added  various  communications  to  the 
learned  societies  to  v/hich  he  belonged.  At  Dublin 
he  founded  an  association  for  the  express  purpose  of 
cultivating  mineralogy ;  and  as  a  geologist,  he  advo- 
cated what  has  been  called  the  Neptunian  theory 
of  the  earth,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Dr.  James 
Hutton.     His  death  occurred  in  1812. 

KIRWAN,  WALTER  BLAKE,  an  Irish  divine, 
eminent  for  his  popularity  as  a  preacher.  He  was 
born  at  Galvvay  in  1754,  and  educated  at  the 
English  Catholic  college  of  St.  Omer's,  whence  he 
removed  to  Louvain,  where  he  took  orders,  and  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy.  In  1778  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Neapolitan  embassy  in  Lon- 
don, and  attained  great  celel)rity  by  his  exertions 
in  the  pulpit.  In  1787  he  resolved  to  conform  to 
the  establishment,  and  preached  to  his  first  Protest- 
ant congregation  in  St.  Peter's  church,  Dublin.  In 
1788  he  was  preferred  to  the  prebendary  of  Howth, 
and  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Nicholas,  Dublin,  and 
finally  presented  to  the  deanery  of  Killala.  Won- 
ders are  told  of  his  attraction  as  a  preacher,  and  it 
was  often  necessary  to  keep  off  the  crowds  from  the 
churches  in  which  he  preached  by  guards  and  pali- 
sadoes.  He  died  exhausted  by  his  labours  in  1805, 
leaving  a  widow  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
to  the  first  and  last  of  whom  was  granted  a  pension 
of  300/.  per  annum. 

KITCHINER,  WILLIAM.— This  eccentric  writer 
and  physician  was  the  son  of  a  coal-merchant  re- 
siding in  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Eton,  and  took  his  degree  at 
Glasgow,  but  as  he  inherited  a  good  i)roperty  from 
his  father  he  did  not  follow  his  profession.  Dr.  Kit- 
chiner  was  hospitable  in  his  domestic  relations,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  for  epicureanism  which  his 
general  habits  by  no  means  warranted.  Dr.  Kit- 
chiner's  hours  of  rising,  of  eating,  of  retiring  to  rest, 
were  all  regulated  by  system.  His  lunches,  to  which 
only  the  favoured  few  had  the  privilege  of  entree, 
were  superb.  They  consisted  of  potted  meats  of  va- 
rious kinds,  fried  fish,  sslvout}- path,  rich  liquenrs, 
&c.  &c.  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  His  din- 
ners, unless  when  he  had  parties,  were  comparatively 
plain  and  simple,  served  in  an  orderly  manner — 
cooked  according  to  his  own  maicims — and  placed 


upon  the  table  invariably  within  five  minutes  of  the 
time  announced.  His  usual  hour  was  five.  His 
supper  was  served  at  half-past  nine ;  and  at  eleven 
he  was  accustomed  to  retire. 

His  public  dinners,  as  they  may  be  termed,  were 
things  of  more  pomp,  ceremony,  and  etiquette.  They 
were  announced  by  notes  of  preparation,  which  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  the  palates  of  the  "  thorough  bred 
grand-gourmands  of  the  first  magnitude,"  who  were 
honoured  with  an  invitation.  One  of  these  notes  is 
well  entitled  to  preservation  as  a  curiosity : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  honour  of  your  company  is  re- 
quested to  dine  with  the  Committee  of  Taste,  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  10th  instant.  The  specimens 
will  be  placed  upon  the  table  at  five  o'clock  precisely^ 
when  the  business  of  the  day  will  immediately  com- 
mence. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  "  W.  Kitchiner,  Secretary." 

"43,  Warren  Street,  Fitzroy  Square." 

"  At  the  last  general  meeting,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  that: — 1st.  An  invitation  to  Eta  Beta  Piy 
must  be  answered  in  writing  as  soon  as  possiljle  after 
it  is  received,  within  twenty-four  hours  at  latest,  reck- 
oning from  that  on  which  it  is  dated,  otherwise  the 
secretary  will  have  the  profound  regret  to  feel  that 
the  invitation  has  been  definitively  declined. 

"  2nd.  The  secretary  having  represented  that  the 
perfection  of  several  of  the  preparations  is  so  exqui- 
sitely evanescent,  that  the  delay  of  one  minute  after 
their  arrival  at  the  meridian  of  concoction  will  render 
them  no  longer  worthy  of  men  of  taste,  therefore,  to  en- 
sure the  punctual  attendance  of  those  illustrious  gas- 
trophilists,  who,  on  grand  occasions  are  invited  to 
join  this  high  tribunal  of  taste  for  their  o'svn  pleasure 
and  the  benefit  of  their  country,  it  is  irrevocably  re- 
solved, '  That  the  janitor  be  ordered  not  to  admit  any 
visitor,  of  whatever  eminence  of  appetite,  after  the 
hour  which  the  secretary  shall  have  announced  that 
the  specimens  are  ready.  By  order  of  the  committee, 
"  William  Kitchiner,  Sec." 

Dr.  Kitchiner's  most  celebrated  works  were  entitled, 
"  Practical  Observations  on  Telescopes,"  an  "  Essay 
on  the  Size  best  adapted  for  Achromatic  Glasses,  with 
Hints  to  Opticians  and  Amateurs  of  Astronomical 
Studies  on  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Telescopes 
in  General."  These  established  his  fame  as  an  ama- 
teur optician ;  and  the  "  Apicius  Redivivus,  or  Cook's 
Oracle,"  signalized  him  as  an  amateur  gastronomist. 
In  1822  he  published  "The  Art  of  Invigorating  and 
Prolonging  Life  by  Food,  Clothes,  Air,  Exercise, 
Wine,  Sleep,  &c.,  and  Peptic  Precepts,"  to  which  is 
added  the  "  Pleasure  of  Making  a  Will."  In  1822 
he  issued  a  small  octavo  A'olurae  of  "  Observations  on 
Vocal  Music,"  and  in  the  same  year  a  handsome  folio 
of  "The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England,"  se- 
lected from  original  manuscripts  and  early  printed 
copies  in  his  own  library.  Next  followed  "  The 
Housekeeper's  Ledger;"  and  in  1825  he  re\ised  his 
former  work  on  optics,  and  published  it  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Economy  of  the  Eyes,"  in  two  parts; 
the  first  on  the  subject  in  general,  and  on  spectacles, 
opera-glasses,  &c.,  and  "  Part  II.  of  Telescopes."  At 
his  death  he  left  ready  for  the  press  a  work  which 
has  since  been  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Tra- 
veller's Oracle."  Dr.  Kitchiner  was  married,  but  a 
separation  soon  ensued,  and  a  natural  son,  who  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  inherited  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty. The  Doctor's  will  was  remarkable  for  its  ec- 
centricity, and  it  is  said  that  another,  making  some 
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serious  alterations  in  the  disposal  of  his  property,  was 
intended  for  signature  on  the  Wednesday  following 
the  night  on  which  he  died. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1827,  Dr.  Kitchiner  dined 
out,  and  was  in  better  spirits  than  usual,  as  for  some 
time  previously,  in  consequence  of  a  spasmodic  affec- 
tion and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  he  had  been  occa- 
sionally observed  in  low  spirits.  He  had  ordered  his 
carriage  at  half-past  eight,  but  the  pleasure  he  e.x- 
perienced  in  the  company  induced  him  to  stay  till 
eleven.  On  his  way  home  he  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  palpitation,  of  which  he  died  immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  home. 

KLAPROTH,  MARTIN  HENRY,  a  German 
chemist,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
analyzing  various  chemical  compounds,  and  also  by 
his  works  on  practical  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  the 
English  language,  and  they  are  valuable  from  the 
great  practical  knowledge  of  their  author.  Klaproth 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1817. 

KLEBER,  JEAN  BAPTISTS,  a  French  general, 
distinguished  not  less  for  his  humanity  and  integrity 
than  for  his  courage,  activity,  and  coolness,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  soldiers  which  the  revolution,  so  fertile 
in  military  genius,  produced.  His  father  was  a  com- 
mon labourer,  and  young  Kleljer  was  himself  peace- 
fully occupied  as  an  architect  when  the  revolutionary 
troubles  led  him  to  the  career  of  arms.  Having  en- 
tered a  French  volunteer  corps  as  a  simple  grena- 
dier in  1792,  his  talents  soon  procured  him  notice; 
and  after  the  capture  of  Mayence  he  was  made  ge- 
neral of  brigade.  Although  he  openly  expressed 
his  horror  at  the  atrocious  policy  of  the  revolution- 
ary government,  his  services  were  too  valual)le  to  be 
lost,  and  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  of 
division  in  the  campaigns  of  1795  and  1796.  In 
1797  Kleber,  dissatisfied  with  the  director)-,  retired 
from  the  service ;  but  General  Bonaparte  prevailed 
upon  him  to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Although 
no  favourite  of  the  general-in-chief,  yet  such  were 
the  talents  that  he  displayed  in  the  campaign  in 
Syria,  and  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  such  was  the 
esteem  in  ^vhich  he  was  held  by  the  army,  that  Bo- 
naparte left  him  the  command  when  he  himself  re- 
turned to  France.  His  situation  was  difficult ;  the 
army  was  weakened  by  a  series  of  laborious  marches 
and  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  all  communication 
with  France  was  intercepted  ;  yet  he  maintained 
himself  successfully  against  the  enemy,  and  intro- 
duced order  into  the  government ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  new  prejjarations  for  securing  possession  of  the 
country,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  Tui-kish  fanatic 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1800. 

KLEIST,  VON  NOLLENDORF,  EMILIUS 
FREDERIC,  COUNT,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Prussian  generals  in  the  campaign  of  1813 
and  1814  against  Napoleon.  He  was  born  at  Ber- 
lin in  1762,  served  in  the  campaign  of  1778,  and 
rose  l)y  his  courage  and  military  talents,  so  that  in 
1803  he  was  made  reporting  adjutant-general  to 
the  king  of  Prussia.  After  the  enterprise  of  Schill 
he  was  made  commandant  of  Berlin— a  post  which 
required  at  that  time  much  talent  and  skill.  In 
1812  Kleist  commanded  a  corps  of  Prussians,  aux- 
iliary to  Napoleon's  grand  army;  and  he  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  AVhen 
Napoleon  forced  the  allies  to  retreat  from  Dresden, 
Kleist  followed  the  general  re  reat ;  but  Vandamme 
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had  entered  Bohemia  before  him  with  40,000  men, 
and  Kleist  had  only  the  alternative  of  surrendering 
his  army,  or  fighting  for  life  and  death.  He  took 
the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  himself  down  from 
the  mountains  into  the  rear  of  Vandamme,  and  was 
victorious  at  the  village  of  Nollendorf.  His  success 
saved  Bohemia,  against  which  Napoleon  had  directed 
his  masterly  demonstrations.     Kleist  died  in  1821. 

KLEIST,  EWALD  CHRISTIAN  VON.— This 
celebrated  German  poet  was  born  at  Zeblin,  in 
Pomerania,  and  studied  for  nine  years  at  the  Je- 
suit college  at  Kron,  in  Great  Poland,  then  at  the 
gymnasium  at  Dantzic,  and  went  in  1731  to  Ko- 
nigsberg  to  study  law.  Besides  his  acquisitions  in 
mathematics,  philosophy,  literature,  and  law,  he 
made  great  proficiency  in  modern  languages.  Hav- 
ing tried  in  vain,  several  times,  to  obtain  a  civil  ap- 
pointment, he  entered  the  army,  and  became  in 
1736  a  Danish  officer.  He  studied  with  zeal  the 
military  art,  and  when  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia began  his  reign,  Kleist  entered  his  service.  He 
always  disliked  the  military  profession,  which,  toge- 
ther with  an  unfortunate  attachment,  gave  to  his 
poems  the  tone  of  melancholy  which  distinguishes 
them.  Few  German  poems,  from  an  author  M'ith- 
out  previous  reputation,  have  met  with  such  imme- 
diate success  as  his  "  Friihling"  or  Spring,  which 
was  first  printed  in  1749.  In  1757  Kleist  was  made 
major,  and  two  years  after  he  lost  his  leg  in  the 
battle  of  Kunnersdorf,  and  lay,  during  the  whole 
night,  with  his  wounds  exposed  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  next  noon  he  discovered  himself  to  a  Russian 
officer  who  was  passing  by,  and  who  had  him  car- 
ried to  Frankfort.  Eleven  days  after  the  battle  the 
fractured  bones  parted  and  tore  an  artery,  and  he 
died  on  the  24th  of  August,  1759.  Kleist  was  an 
amiable  and  upright  man.  He  composed  several 
war-songs,  and  liked  to  call  himself  a  Prussian  gre- 
nadier. His  admiration  of  Frederic  the  Great  was  deep, 
as  many  of  his  most  beautiful  compositions  prove. 

KLOPSTOCK,  FREDERICK  GOrrLIEB.— 
This  talented  German  poet  was  born  at  Queddin- 
burg  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1724.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
but  completed  his  studies  at  Leipsic.  From  his  ear- 
liest youth  he  was  distinguished  for  great  enthusiasm 
of  character,  and  also  by  deeply  religious  feelings. 
These  were  cherished  by  his  early  and  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  Bible,  which  he  made  his  pocket  compa- 
nion, not  merely  as  a  duty,  b;it  for  pleasure.  This 
close  acquaintance  with  the  phraseology  of  the  He- 
brew language  became  so  familiar  to  him,  that  he 
imconsciously  used  to  employ  its  beautiful  figura- 
tive expressions  when  he  wished  to  describe  any 
thing  with  peculiar  earnestness.  AValking  one  day 
with  his  father,  in  a  fine  spring  morning  before  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  sat  under  an  oak,  and 
as  a  cool  western  breeze  blew  on  them,  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  words,  "  All  around  the  oak 
receives  us  in  his  shadow.  Soft  airs  breathe  on  us, 
like  a  whisper  of  the  presence  of  God."  Then  again 
he  said,  "  How  peaceful  grows  the  tender  moss  on 
the  bosom  of  the  cool  earth  !  The  hills  lie  round 
about  shaded  in  lovely  twilight,  as  though  newly 
created,  and  blooming  like  another  Eden."  Religion 
was  not  with  Klopstock  a  mere  speculation ;  it  was 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  pure  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  love.  With  this  enthusiasm  of  soul 
he  produced  the  first  three  books  of  the  "Messiah," 
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indeed  before  his  poetical  talents  had  even  been  sus- 
pected beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  select  friends. 
The  publication  of  this  extraordinary  poem  excited  a 
degree  of  attention  no  other  book  had  ever  awakened 
in  Germany. 

It  became  the  theme  of  the  pulpit,  the  subject  of 
meditation  for  the  devout  Christian,  and  even  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
with  a  pension  and  residence  at  Copenhagen.  He 
soon  after  married  Margaretta  MoUer,  whose  atfec- 
tionate  disposition  constituted  the  happiness  of  his 
married  life.  This  lady  died  in  childbed  in  the  year 
1758.  He  bore  this  severe  trial  with  pious  resigna- 
tion, and  continued  to  cherish  her  memory  with  the 
devotion  of  a  poet  to  the  latest  moments  of  his  ex- 
istence. He  used  to  dehght  himself  with  planting 
white  lilies  on  her  grave,  because  he  believed  the  lily 
was  the  most  exalted  of  flowers,  and  she  was  the 
most  exalted  of  women. 

Theremainingyearsof  Klopstock'slifedo  not  afford 
manyevents  beyond  his  literary  productions.  Inl79I, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  married  a  near 
relation  of  his  first  wife.  Her  domestic  attentions, 
tlie  society  of  his  chosen  friends,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  poetical  powers,  which  he  retained  till  the  close 
of  life,  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  his  serene  and 
cheerful  old  age.  The  14th  of  March,  1803,  this 
venerable  poet  closed  his  long  and  valuable  career  at 
Hamburgh,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  As 
symptoms  of  his  dissolution  approached,  his  fervent 
piety,  and  the  hopes  of  that  immortality  his  lofty 
Muse  had  so  often  sung,  disarmed  death  of  its  ter- 
rors, and  whispered  peace  to  his  departing  spirit.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  reading  his  "  Messiah  " 
before  his  death,  "  but  think  not,"  he  observed  to  a 
friend,  "  that  I  now  peruse  it  as  a  poet,  "  I  only  oc- 
cupy myself  with  the  ideas  it  contains,  and  the  hopes 
of  salvation  it  offers."  That  happy  close  of  a  virtu- 
ous life,  and  that  Christian  triumph,  which  he  sang 
in  the  twelfth  canto  of  this  poem  with  such  sublime 
and  glowing  language,  attended  his  last  moments. 
In  this  painful  struggle  of  expiring  nature  he  pro- 
nounced these  sacred  words,  which  he  has  so  finely 
illustrated  in  one  of  his  odes — "  Can  a  woman  forget 
her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compas- 
sion upon  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  for- 
get, yet  will  I  not  forget  thee."  Klopstock  was  Iniried 
with  every  mark  of  honour  by  his  countrymen,  and 
a  tomb  erected  to  his  memory. 

KLOSE,  FREDERICK,  a  clever  English  com- 
poser and  musician,  who  was  born  in  London,  where 
his  father  followed  the  same  profession,  and  from 
whom  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical  edu- 
cation. He  afterwards  studied  composition  and  the 
piano-forte  under  a  variety  of  masters,  among  the 
])rincipal  of  whom  was  the  late  celebrated  Francesco 
Tomich.  Klose  was  an  able  instrumental  performer, 
and  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  orchestras  in  Lon- 
don, particularly  of  the  King's  theatre,  and  concert 
of  ancient  music,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  he  resigned,  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  teaching  and  comiiosition.  As  a  piano- 
forte teacher  few  excelled  him  in  the  art  of  impart- 
ing that  sure  elementary  foundation  on  which,  where 
there  is  ability,  the  best  superstructure  may  after- 
wards be  raised.  He  also  excelled  in  ballads  of  a 
pathetic  and  sentimental  character,  of  which  several 
have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity,  as 
for  instance,  "  Tlie  rose  had  been  washed,"  by  Cow- 


per ;  "  My  native  land  good  night,"  by  I^ord  Byron  j 
and  "  Canst  thou  bid  my  heart  forget  ?"  from  Glen- 
arvon,  &c.  &c.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
ballets  and  detached  pieces  which  have  been  per- 
formed with  success  at  the  King's  theatre.  Mr, 
Klose  died  in  London  on  the  8th  of  March,  1830. 

KLOTZ,  CHRISTIAN  ADOLPHUS,  was  born 
in  1738,  at  Bischofswerda,  in  Lusatia.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  and  in  1762  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Gottingen.  Klotz  distinguished  him- 
self chiefly  by  his  Latin  poems,  his  numismatic  trea- 
tises, his  works  on  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  on  the 
value  and  mode  of  using  ancient  gems.  After  hav- 
ing contributed  much  to  the  "  Deutsche  Bibliothek," 
under  the  signature  "  E,"  he  established  a  paper  in 
opposition  to  it,  called  "  Acta  Literaria."  Lessing 
was  the  acutest  and  wittiest  of  his  opponents.  His  dis- 
putes with  Lessing  and  Burmann  took  a  tone  of  un- 
due violence.  Klotz's  irregular  life  hastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  December,  1771. 

KNELLER,  SIR  GODFREY,  an  eminent  por- 
trait painter,  who  was  born  at  Lubeck  about  1648. 
He  was  designed  for  a  military  life,  and  sent  to 
Leyden  to  study  mathematics  and  fortification,  but, 
showing  a  decided  bent  for  painting,  was  placed  un- 
der Bol  and  Rembrandt  at  Amsterdam.  He  visited 
Italy  in  1672,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Carlo 
Maratti  and  Bernini,  and  painted  several  historical 
pieces  and  portraits  both  at  Rome  and  Venice.  On 
his  return  he  was  induced  to  visit  England,  in  1674  ; 
and,  having  painted  a  much-admired  family  pic- 
ture, which  was  seen  by  the  duke  of  York,  the 
latter  introduced  the  painter  to  Charles  II.,  by  whom 
he  was  much  patronized.  He  was  equally  favoured 
by  James  II.  and  William  III.,  for  the  latter  of  whom 
he  painted  many  pictures  at  Hampton  Court,  and  se- 
veral of  the  portraits  in  the  gallery  of  admirals.  He 
also  took  the  portrait  of  the  czar  Peter  for  the  same 
sovereign,  who  in  1692  knighted  him,  and  made 
him  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber.  Queen  Anne 
continued  him  in  the  same  office,  and  George  1.  made 
him  a  baronet.  He  continued  to  practise  his  art  to 
an  advanced  age,  and  had  reached  his  seventy-fifth 
year  at  his  death,  in  1723.  His  interment  took  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  splendid  monument 
erected  by  Rysbrach,  on  which  appears  an  epitaph 
by  Pope.  The  airs  of  his  heads  are  graceful,  and  his 
colouring  is  lively,  true,  and  harmonious  ;  his  draw- 
ing correct,  and  his  disposition  judicious.  He  dis- 
plays a  singular  want  of  imagination  in  his  pictures, 
the  attitudes,  action,  and  drapery  being  insipid,  un- 
varying, and  ungraceful. 

KxNIGGE,  ADOLPHUS  FRANCIS  FREDERIC 
LOUIS,  BARON  DE,  a  popular  German  writer, 
who  was  born  in  1732,  at  Brendenbeck,  not  far 
from  Hanover.  His  father  died  in  1766,  leaving 
him  an  estate  deeply  embarrassed.  Knigge  wrote  a 
variety  of  works,  and  his  novels  were  very  popular, 
on  account  of  their  easy  style  of  narration,  and  a  tinge 
of  satire  and  popular  philosophy.  Ilis  "Journey 
to  Brunswick"  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  much 
read ;  but  the  work  which  gave  him  the  'greatest 
reputation  was  his  "  Ueber  den  Umgang  mit  Mens- 
chen,"  "  On  Intercourse  with  Men  ;"  a  book  which 
contains  some  good  advice,  but  is  disfigured  by  a 
minuteness  of  petty  precepts.  Knigge  was  also  a 
member  of  the  illuminati,  and  thus  became  impli- 
cated in  some  of  the  disputes  relating  to  that  order. 
He  died  after  a  very  unsettled  lile  in  May  1796. 
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KNIGHT,  RICHARD  PAYNE,  a  patron  of 
learning  and  the  fine  arts,  to  the  study  and  encou- 
ragement of  which  he  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  and  ample  fortune.  His  father,  from  a  dread 
lest  his  son's  constitution  should  be  impaired  by  the 
discipline  of  a  public  school,  kept  him  at  home  till 
his  fourteenth  year;  but,  on  his  decease,  young 
Knight  was  placed  at  a  large  seminary,  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  progress  in  classi- 
cal literature,  his  favourite'  study.  His  splendid 
collection  of  ancient  bronzes,  medals,  pictures,  and 
drawings  in  his  museum  at  his  house  in  Soho 
Square,  gave  equal  proofs  of  his  taste  and  liberality. 
This  collection  he  bequeathed,  at  his  death,  to  the 
British  Museum.  His  principal  writings  are,  "  Re- 
mains of  the  Worship  of  Priapus,  lately  existing  in 
Naples,  and  its  Connexion  with  the  Mystic  Theo- 
logy of  the  Ancients  ;"  "  An  Analytical  Essay  on  the 
Greek  Alphabet;"  "Analytical  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Taste  ;"  and  "  Prolegomena  in  Home- 
rum,"  reprinted  in  the  "Classical  Journal."  He 
died  in  1824. 

KNIGHT,  THOMAS,  an  actor  and  dramatic 
writer,  who  was  a  native  of  Dorsetshire.  His  father 
being  in  good  circumstances,  educated  his  son  for  the 
law,  but  owing  to  a  strong  predilection  for  the  stage, 
he  quitted  his  profession  and  procured  an  engage- 
ment at  York,  where  he  performed  for  several  sea- 
sons. He  afterv.ards  went  to  Bath,  and  subsequently 
came  to  London,  and  obtained  a  good  engagement 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1797  he  displayed  his  talents 
as  a  writer  in  the  farce  of  "  Honest  Thieves,"  which 
was  followed  by  "The  Turnpike  Gate,"  "Tag  in 
Tribulation,"  and  several  other  works  of  a  sunilar 
character.     He  died  in  1802. 

KNOLLES,  RICHARD,  a  clever  historical 
writer,  who  was  entered  at  the  university  of  Oxford 
about  1560,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Lincoln  college, 
which  he  left  to  be  master  of  the  free  school  of 
Sandwich,  in  Kent.  His  "  History  of  the  Turks," 
of  which  a  folio  edition  appeared  in  1610,  was  the 
labour  of  twelve  years.  It  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  is  executed  in  a  manner  which 
has  transmitted  his  name  with  honour  to  posterity. 
KnoUes  is  also  author  of  the  lives  and  conquests  of 
the  Ottoman  kings  and  emperors  until  1610,  and 
*'  A  Brief  Discourse  on  the  Greatness  of  the  Turkish 
Empire."  He  translated  Bodin's  "  Six  Books  of  a 
Commonwealth." 

KNOWLES,  THOMAS,  an  excellent  Enghsh 
classical  scholar  and  divine,  who  was  born  at  Ely  in 
1723.  He  was  the  author  of  several  very  important 
theological  works,  among  which  we  may  ennumerate 
his  "  Reply  to  Clayton's  Essay  on  the  Spirit,"  and  a 
work  "  On  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses."  His 
death  took  place  in  1802. 

KNOX,  HENRY.— This  distinguished  American 
leader  was  born  at  Boston'in  the  United  States,  July 
1750,  and  received  the  best  education  which  the 
schools  of  his  native  town  could  afford.  He  com- 
menced business  as  a  bookseller  when  quite  young, 
but  relinquished  it  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  in  order  to  devote  his  energies  to  the 
cause  of  his  country.  He  had  previously  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  been  chosen  one  of  the  officers  of  a  com- 
pany of  grenadiers,  and  evinced  a  fondness  and  ability 
for  the  military  profession.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill  he  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  danger  jn  reconnoitring  the  movements  of 
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the  enemy.  He  soon  afterwards  undertook  the  peril- 
ous and  arduous  task  of  procuring  from  the  Cana- 
dian frontier  some  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  American 
army  being  entirely  destitute  of  artillery — an  enter- 
prise which  he  successfully  accomplished.  He  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  testimonials  of  approbation 
from  the  commander-in-chief  and  congress,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  artillery  depart- 
ment with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  which  he 
remained  until  the  termination  of  the  war.  Through- 
out the  whole  contest  he  was  actively  engaged,  prin- 
cipally near  the  commander-in-chief,  whose  confi- 
dence he  eminently  enjoyed.  In  the  battles  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  Germantown  and  Monmouth,  he 
displayed  peculiar  skill  and  bravery,  and  subse- 
quently contributed  greatly  to  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown.  Immediately  after  this  event  he 
was  created  a  major-general  by  congress,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Washington.  The  capture  of  thai 
place  having  put  a  period  to  the  war,  he  was  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  adjust  the  terms  of 
peace — a  duty  which  was  satisfactorily  performed. 
He  was  deputed  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  city 
of  ISiew  York,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
to  the  command  at  West  Point,  where  he  had  to  ex- 
ecute the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  disbanding  the 
arm)',  and  inducing  a  soldiery  disposed  to  turbulence 
by  their  privations  and  sufferings  to  resume  quietly 
the  character  of  citizens. 

In  March  1785  he  was  appointed  by  congress  to 
succeed  General  Lincoln  in  the  secretaryship  of  war, 
and  in  this  office  he  was  continued  by  Washington 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  His  duties  were  subsequently  much  increased 
when  he  received  the  charge  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment ;  and  America  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  efforts 
for  the  creation  of  its  naval  power.  For  eleven  years 
the  functions  of  the  war  office  were  discharged  by 
General  Knox.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  in  1794, 
he  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  from  Washington  to 
retire,  in  order  that  he  might  adequately  provide  for 
his  family,  the  salary  attached  to  his  office  being  in- 
sufficient for  that  purpose.  He  then  settled  in  the 
district  of  Maine,  where  he  possessed  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  right  of  his  wife  ;  but  he  did  not  abandon 
entirely  public  life,  being  repeatedly  induced  to  be- 
come a  member  both  of  the  house  of  representatives 
and  of  the  council  of  the  state.  He  died  in  1806,  at 
his  seat  in  Thomaston,  Maine.  His  death  was  caused 
by  internal  inflammation,  the  consequence  of  swal- 
lowing the  bone  of  a  chicken. 

KNOX,  JOHN. — This  celebrated  Scottish  reformer 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at 
Gifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1505.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  much  before  the 
usual  age.  Having  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, he  began,  as  usual,  with  the  study  of  scho- 
lastic divinity,  in  which  he  so  much  distinguished 
himself  that  he  was  admitted  into  priest's  orders 
before  the  time  appointed  by  the  canons.  He  soon 
became  weary  of  the  theology  of  the  schools,  and 
resolved  to  apply  himself  to  that  which  was  more 
plain  and  practical.  This  alteration  of  opinion  led 
him  to  attend  the  sermons  of  Thomas  Guillaume,  or 
Williams,  a  friar  of  eminence,  who  «  as  so  bold  as  to 
preach  against  the  pope's  authority  ;  and  he  was 
still  more  impressed  by  the  instructions  of  the  cele- 
brated George  Wishart,  so  that  he  relinquished  aU 
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thoughts  of  officiating  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Long  Nid- 
drie  and  Ormistoun,  who  had  embraced  the  reformed 
doctrines.  Here  he  preached,  not  only  to  his  pupils, 
but  to  the  peojjle  of  the  neighbourhood,  until  inter- 
rupted by  Cardinal  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, wlio  obliged  him  to  conceal  himself;  and  he 
thought  of  retiring  to  Germany.  The  persuasion  of 
the  fathers  of  his  pupils,  and  the  assassination  of 
Beaton  by  the  Leslies,  encouraged  him  to  remain  ; 
and  he  took  shelter,  under  the  protection  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Andrew's, 
he  preached  the  principles  of  the  reformation  with 
extraordinary  boldness,  vmtil  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drew's surrendered  to  the  French  in  July  1547, 
when  he  was  carried  with  the  garrison  into  France, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  on  board  the  galleys  until 
the  latter  end  of  1549. 


Being  then  set  at  liberty,  he  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land, and,  arriving  in  London,  was  licensed  either 
by  Cranmer  or  the  protector  Somerset,  and  appointed 
preacher,  first  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  New- 
castle. In  1552  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Edward  VL,  and  preached  before  the  king  at  AVest- 
minster,  who  recommended  Cranmer  to  give  him 
the  living  of  Allhallows,  in  London,  which  Knox 
declined,  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  English 
liturgy.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  a  bishopric,  re- 
garding all  prelacy  as  savouring  of  the  kingdom  of 
antichrist.  He,  however,  continued  his  practice  as 
an  itinerary  preacher  until  the  accession  of  Mary, 
in  1554,  when  he  quitted  England,  and  sought 
refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  had  not  long  resided  be- 
fore he  was  invited  by  the  English  congregation  of 
refugees  at  Frankfort  to  become  their  minister.  He 
unwillingly  accepted  this  invitation,  at  the  request 
of  John  Calvin,  and  continued  his  services  until 
embroiled  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Cox,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  strenuously  contended  for  the 
liturgy  of  King  Edward.  Knox,  in  his  usual  style 
of  bold  vituperation,  having,  in  a  treatise  published 
in  England,  called  the  emperor  of  Germany  as  great 
an  enemy  to  Christ  as  Nero,  his  opponents  accused 
him  to  the  senate  of  treason.both  against  the  empe- 
ror and  Queen  Mary  j  on  which  he  received  private 
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notice  of  his  danger,  and  again  retired  to  Geneva, 
whence,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  months,  he  ven- 
tured, in  1555,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  country. 
Finding  the  professors  of  the  protestant  religion 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  formed  into  a  so- 
ciety under  the  inspection  of  regular  teachers,  he 
finally  joined  them,  and  produced  so  great  an  effect 
by  his  exertions,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  other 
places,  that  the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  alarmed  at 
his  progress,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them 
in  the  church  of  the  Blackfriars,  in  that  metropolis, 
on  the  15th  May,  1556.  This  summons  he  purposed 
to  obey,  resting  on  the  support  of  a  formidable  party 
of  nobles  and  gentry,  which  so  alarmed  his  oppo- 
nents that  they  dropped  the  prosecution.  Thus  en- 
couraged, he  continued  preaching  with  additional 
energy  and  boldness,  and  was  even  induced  to  write 
to  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  letter,  in 
which  he  earnestly  exhorted  her  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
testant doctrines.  AYhile  thus  occupied,  he  was 
strongly  urged  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  English  congre- 
gation at  Geneva ;  and  he  accordingly  departed  for 
that  place  in  July  1556. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  bishops  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  them ;  and,  as  that  was 
impossible,  they  passed  sentence  of  death  against 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  him  in  effigy  at  the  cross 
at  Edinburgh.  Against  this  sentence  he  drew  up  an 
energetic  appeal,  which  was  printed  at  Geneva  in 
1558,  previously  to  which  he  was  invited  to  return 
to  Scotland,  and  had  actually  reached  Dieppe  on  his 
way  when  he  received  other  letters  recommending 
delay  ;  which  epistles  he  answered  by  such  strong 
remonstrances  against  timidity  and  backsliding,  that 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  them  entered  into  a 
solemn  bond  or  covenant,  dated  December  1557, 
"  that  they  would  follow  forth  their  purpose,  and 
commit  themselves,  and  whatever  God  had  given 
them,  into  his  hands,  rather  than  suffer  idolatry  to 
reign,  and  the  subjects  to  be  defrauded  of  the  only 
food  of  their  souls."  Knox,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  published  his 
treatise  entitled  "  The  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women,  chiefly 
aimed  at  the  Cruel  Government  of  Queen  Mary  of 
England,  and  at  the  Attempt  of  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Scotland  to  Rule  without  a  Parliament."  A  second 
blast  was  to  have  followed;  but  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England,  who  was 
expected  to  be  friendly  to  the  protestant  cause,  pre- 
vented it. 

In  April  1559  he  would  have  visited  England, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  resentment  felt  by  Eliza- 
beth at  his  late  treatise.  He  therefore  proceeded 
directly  to  Scotland,  where  he  found  a  persecution 
of  the  protestants  just  ready  to  commence  at  Stir- 
ling. He  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action  to  share  the 
danger,  and,  mounting  a  pulpit,  inflamed  the  people 
by  a  vehement  harangue  against  idolatry.  The  indis- 
cretion of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  on  the  con- 
clusion of  this  discourse,  was  prepared  to  celebrate 
mass,  precipitated  his  hearers  into  a  general  attack 
on  the  churches  of  the  city,  in  wliich  the  altars  were 
overturned,  the  pictures  destroyed,  the  images 
broken,  and  the  monasteries  almost  levelled  to  the 
ground.  These  proceedings  were  censured  by  the 
reformed  preachers,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
From  this  time  Knox  continued  to  promote  the  re- 
formation by  every  means  in  his  power,  and,  by  his 
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correspondence  with  the  secretary  Cecil,  was  chiefly  i 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  negotiation  be- 
tween his  party  and  the  English,  which  terminated 
in  the  march  of  an  English  army  into  Scotland. 
Being  joined  by  almost  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
country,  these  forces  soon  obliged  the  French  troops, 
who  had  been  the  principal  support  of  the  regent,  to 
quit  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  parliament  was  restored 
to  its  form.er  independence.  Of  that  body,  the  ma- 
jority had  embraced  protestant  opinions,  and  no 
opportunity  was  omitted  of  assailing  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, until  at  length  the  presbyterian  plan,  recom- 
mended by  Knox  and  his  brethren,  was  finally  sanc- 
tioned, the  old  ecclesiastical  courts  being  abolished, 
and  the  exercise  of  religious  worship  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  church  prohibited. 

In  August  1561  the  unfortunate  Mary,  then  widow 
of  Francis  II.  king  of  France,  arrived  in  Scotland  to 
reign  in  her  own  right.  She  immediately  set  up  the 
mass  in  the  ro3'al  chapel,  which,  being  much  fre- 
quented, e.vcited  the  zeal  of  Knox,  who  was  equally 
intolerant  with  the  leaders  of  the  conquered  party ; 
and  in  the  face  of  an  order  of  privy  council  allowing 
the  private  mass,  he  openly  declared  from  the  pulpit, 
"  that  one  mass  was  more  frightful  to  him  than 
10,000  armed  enemies  landed  in  any  part  of  the 
realm."  This  freedom  gave  great  ofi'ence,  and  the 
queen  had  long  and  angry  conferences  with  him  on 
that  and  other  occasions,  in  which  he  never  paid  the 
slightest  homage  either  to  sex  or  rank.  He  preached 
with  equal  openness  against  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  a  papist ;  and  Darnley,  after  his  union  being  in- 
duced to  hear  him,  he  observed  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  that  "  God  set  over  them  for  their  offences 
and  ingratitude,  boys  and  women."  In  the  year 
15G7  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  coronation  of 
James  VI.,  when  Mary  had  been  dethroned  and 
Murray  appointed  regent. 

In  1572  he  was  greatly  offended  with  a  convention 
of  ministers  at  Leith,  for  permitting  the  titles  of  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  to  remain  during  the  king's  mi- 
nority, although  he  approved  of  the  regulations 
adopted  in  reference  to  their  elections.  At  this  time 
his  constitution  was  quite  broken,  and  he  received  an 
additional  shock  by  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  He  had,  however,  strength  enough 
to  preach  against  it,  which  he  desired  the  French  am- 
bassador might  be  acquainted  with,  but  soon  after 
took  to  his  bed  and  died  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1572.  He  was  interred  at  Edinburgh,  several  lords 
attending,  and  particularly  the  earl  of  Morton,  that 
day  chosen  regent,  who,  when  he  was  laid  in  his 
grave,  exclaimed,  "There  lies  he  who  never  feared 
the  face  of  man,  who  hath  been  often  threatened  with 
dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in 
jwace  and  honour^  for  he  had  God's  providence 
watching  over  him  in  an  especial  manner  when  his 
life  was  sought." 

The  character  of  this  eminent  reformer  has  been 
sketched  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  "  History  of  Scot- 
land ;"  who,  in  observing  upon  the  severity  of  his  de- 
portment, impetuosity  of  temper,  and  zealous  intole- 
rance, observes,  that  the  qualities  which  now  render 
him  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  advance  the  reforma- 
tion among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  en- 
counter dangers  and  surmount  opposition  to  which 
a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  yielded.  John  Knox 
was  a  man  of  exalted  principles,  great  intellectual 
energy,  undaunted  intrepidity,  and  exemplary  piety 


and  morality.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  two 
sons  by  his  first  wife.  His  writings,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  are,  "A  Faithful  Admonition 
to  the  Professors  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  King- 
dom of  England  ;"  "A  Letter  to  Queen  Mary,  Regent 
of  Scotland;"  "Steady  Exhortation  to  England  for 
the  speedy  embracing  of  Christ's  Gospel."  After  his 
death  appeared  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  within  the  Realm  of  Scotland." 

KNOX,  VICES IMUS,  a  writer  of  considerable 
celebrity  in  the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  1752 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  held  a  distinguished 
rank  for  his  literary  attainments.  In  1778  Mr.  Knox 
was  elected  nnfester  of  Tunbridge  school,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  with  the  highest  credit  for  thirty- 
three  years.  About  the  time  of  his  first  settling  at 
Tunbridge  in  this  capacity  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Miller,  a  respectable  surgeon  of  that  place,  who 
died  in  1809,  leaving  behind  her  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  A  short  time  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Knox 
accepted  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  conferred 
upon  him  by  a  diploma  from  Philadelphia,  v.ithout 
solicitation,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  as  a  compli- 
ment for  the  benefit  America  had  derived  from  his 
admirable  essays,  which  had  been  exceedingly  po- 
pular in  that  country.  Tlie  next  work  of  Dr.  Knox 
was  his  celebrated  "  Treatise  on  Liberal  Education," 
a  subject  he  was  esi)ecially  qualified  to  discuss.  Thiis 
production,  like  those  which  had  preceded  it  by  the 
same  author,  was  A'ery  favourably  received  by  the 
public. 

In  1787  Dr.  Knox  published  a  series  of  miscel- 
laneous papers,  entitled  "  Winter  Evenings,"  in  three 
volumes  octavo.  They  have  passed  through  several 
editions,  although  they  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been 
as  popular  as  those  which  preceded  them.  They 
contain  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  discussion  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  mostly  connected  with  literature 
and  the  fine  arts.  The  "  Elegant  Extracts  in  Prose 
and  Verse  "  next  occupied  the  attention  of  Dr.  Knox, 
and  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  these  useful  com- 
pilations must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the 
editor.  The  "Elegant  Epistles"  were  also  subse- 
quently collected  by  Dr.  Knox,  who,  besides  these 
valuable  works,  edited  an  edition  of  Horace,  upon 
the  expurgata  plan.  It  would  have  been  well  if  his 
example  had  been  followed  by  other  editors,  for  it 
is  a  scandal  to  the  country,  that  the  books  commonly 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons  for  the  purposes 
of  education  are  precisely  of  a  nature  to  debauch  and 
deprave  their  minds.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
we  permit  our  children  to  have  access  to  the  most 
revolting  obscenities,  for  so  unsatisfactory  a  reason 
as  that  of  their  being  written  in  the  dead  languages. 

Mr.  Fox  early  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Knox,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  if  political  events  had 
afforded  the  opportunity,  but  that  he  would  have 
filled  the  highest  station  in  the  church.  Preferment, 
however,  was  not  his  object,  nor  ever  occupied  his 
thoughts.  He  was,  from  conscientious  conviction, 
a  firm  friend  of  the  establishment.  His  strenuous 
support  of  its  doctrines  in  his  theological  works  ex- 
cited the  hostility  of  the  Socinians  and  other  sepa- 
ratists. Dr.  Disney  addressed  a  letter  to  him  upon 
the  publication  of  his  sermons.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  of  political  sentiments  diametrically  opposite, 
that  distinguished  prelate.  Bishop  Horsley,  publicly 
eulogised  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  his 
episcopal  charges,  "  recommending  it  to  the  general 
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attention  of  the  clergy,  and  describing  it  as  no  in- 
considerable monument  of  the  learnmg  and  piety  of 
the  writer."  Another  prelate,  of  inferior  ,reputation 
indeed  to  Dr.  Horsley  as  a  polemic  and  divine,  but 
iustly  held  in  universal  esteem  for  his  amiable  cha- 
racter and  his  useful  labours  in  the  church.  Bishop 
Porteus,  entertained  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
Knox's  religious  works,  and  recommended  them  for 
l)erusal,  as  containing  the  most  attractive  delineations 
<)f  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity.  Notwithstanding 
his  strong  attachment  to  the  establishment,  Dr.  Knox 
was  a  friend  to  religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty,  and 
therefore  an  advocate  for  a  very  hberal  toleration. 

Dr.  Knox  was  rector  of  Rumwell  and  Ramsden 
Grays  in  Essex,  and  minister  of  the  chapelry  of 
Shipbourne  in  Kent,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
Viscount  Vane.  The  duties  of  a  parish  priest  he 
discharged  for  nearly  forty  years  with  a  regularity, 
an  abilftv,  and  a  zeal,  seldom  surpassed  ;  scarcely 
during  that  long  period  requiring  any  assistance  in 
the  performance  of  the  service  of  the  church.  After 
his  retirement,  while  he  lived  in  London,  he  never 
withheld  his  powerful  aid  from  the  pulpit  whenever 
it  was  solicited  in  favour  of  the  various  charities  with 
which  the  metropolis  abounds.  There  are  few  of 
these  institutions  which  have  not  greatly  benefited 
by  his  exertions.  Dr.  Knox  enjoyed  a  long  course 
of  uninterrupted  health,  and  retained  his  mental  fa- 1 
culties  in  their  full  vigour  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  ;  within  the  three  last  days  of  it  he  was  as  capa-  I 
ble  as  ever  of  any  laborious  literary  research  or  pro- 
fessional exertion.  Dr.  Knox  died  at  Tunbridge, 
September  6th,  1S21. 

Dr.  Knox  was  an  elegant  Latin  scholar,  and  his 
English  compositions  are  models  for  taste  and  purity 
of  expression.  The  subjoined  specimen  from  his 
"  Moral  and  Literary  Essays,"  is  characteristic  of 
Dr.  Knox's  style: — 

"The  poetical  passages  of  Scripture  are  peculiarly 
pleasing  in  the  present  translation.  The  language, 
thouo-h  it  is  simple  and  natural,  is  rich  and  expres- 
sive." Solomon's  Song,  difficult  as  it  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, may  be  read  with  delight,  even  if  we  attend 
to  little  else  than  the  brilliancy  of  the  diction ;  and 
it  is  a  circumstance  which  increases  its  grace,  that  it 
appears  to  be  quite  unstudied.  The  Psalms,  as  well 
as  the  whole  Bible,  are  literally  translated  ;  and  yet 
that  translation  abounds  with  passages  exquisitely 
beautiful,  and  irresistibly  transporting.  Even  where 
the  sense  is  not  very  clear,  nor  the  connexion  of 
ideas  obvious  at  first  sight,  the  mind  is  soothed  and 
the  ear  ravished  with  the  powerful,  yet  unaffected, 
charms  of  the  style.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to 
enlarge  on  the  excellence  of  the  translation  in  general; 
for  its  beauties  are  such  as  are  to  be  recognised  by 
feeling  mere  than  by  description,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  have  been  powerfully  felt  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  ever  since  the  first  edition.  In 
many  a  cottage  and  farm-house  where  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-book  constitute  the  library,  the  sweet  songs 
of  Judah,  and  the  enteitaining  histories  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  Saul  and  Jonathan,  constitute  a 
never-failing  source  of  heartfelt  pleasure. 

"  It  is  false  refinement,  vain  philosophy,  and  an 
immoderate  love  of  dissipation,  which  causes  so  little 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  venerable  book  in  the  gay 
world.  If  we  do  not  disclaim  all  belief  in  its  contents, 
it  is  surely  a  great  omission  in  many  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  wish  to  be  completely  accomplished,  or 
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think  themselves  so  already,  to  be  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  our  duty  to 
inspect  it,  and  it  is  graciously  so  ordered  that  our 
duty  in  this  instance  may  be  a  pleasure ;  for  the  Bi- 
ble is  truly  pleasing,  considered  only  as  a  collection 
of  very  ancient  and  curious  history  and  poetry." 

KORNER,  THEODORE,  an  eminent  German 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1788.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  manifested  an  ardent  imagination 
and  a  taste  for  literature  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  attentions  of  the  celebrated  Schiller,  who  was  a 
friend  of  his  father.  In  1811  he  finished  his  studies 
at  Leipsic.  Being  forbidden  to  attend  any  of  the 
Saxon  universities  on  account  of  his  pohtical  senti- 
ments, he  went  to  Vienna  and  commenced  dramatic 
writer  and  poet.  Always  an  enthusiast  for  the  liberty 
of  Germany,  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  Russia 
inspired  him  with  the  most  enthusiastic  military  ar- 
dour. He  whose  energetic  poems  helped  so  power- 
fully to  kindle  a  patriotic  spirit  among  his  country- 
men, could  no  longer  endure  the  indolent  occupa- 
tions of  a  poet.  He  left  Vienna  in  March  1813,  and 
joined  a  distinguished  free  corps,  in  which  he  rose 
to  a  high  rank,  and  soon  became  the  idol  of  his 
comrades.  He  courted  danger  and  death  with  the 
cool  devotion  of  heroism,  and  his  poems  perpetually 
breathe  a  spirit  of  quiet  foreboding  of  his  approach- 
ing fate. 

He  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  French 
at  Rosenburgh,  in  Mecklenburgh,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1813.  The  poetry  of  Korner,  like  the  pa- 
triot songs  of  republican  France,  seemed  to  have 
produced  an  almost  magical  effect  on  his  country- 
men. They  rushed  from  their  homes  singing  his 
battle  songs,  and  joined  the  standard  of  their  country 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm  which  had  long  appeared  to 
be  extinct  in  Germany.  The  most  celebrated  of 
Korner's  compositions  is  called  the  "  Song  of  the 
Sword,"  and  we  subjoin  a  translation  of  this  spirit- 
stirring  composition.  And  it  may  be  enough  to  state 
that  it  was  written  a  few  hours  before  the  death  of 
its  author : — 

"  Thou  sword  upon  my  side, 
Why  glance  Ihy  beams  so  w  ide  ? 
Fair  art  thou  in  my  sight, 
Thou  art  ray  joy,  delight. 
Hurrah  ! 
"  Me  doth  a  brave  kni2htbear. 
Therefore  I  shine  so  lair  ; 

I  truard  a  free  man's  right, 
That  brings  the  sword  delight. 
Hurrah  ! 
■"  Good  sword !  yes  !  I  am  free. 
And  from  my  soul  love  thee, 
-As  though  upon  my  side 
Thou  wert  a  lovely  bride! 
Hurrah  '. 
■"  To  thee  for  woe  or  weal, 
I  gave  my  life  of  steel ; 

Oh '  that  we  married  were — 
Thy  bride  where  wilt  ihou  bear  ? 
Hurrah! 
"  The  trumpet's  solemn  warning 
Marks  our  bridal  morning  ; 

When  yonder  cannons  bray 
1  bear  my  Love  away  ! 
Hurrah ! 
"  Oh  !  blest  by  thee  embraced. 
Thou  bridegroom,  bear  me  !  haste  ! 
In  keen  desire  I  wait ' 
My  wreath  doth  thee  await. 
Hurrah  ! 
♦'  Why  clashest  thou  for  fight, 
Thou  iron  joy  so  brisiht  T 

Within  thy  sheath  so  wild 
Why  claslifst  thou,  my  child? 
Hurrah !       '' 
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'  I  flash  \vilhinthe  sheath. 
To  meet  the  strife  of  death  ; 
Wild  longing  for  the  foe, 
Thou  seest  ine  clashing  90. 
Hurrah  ! 

•  III  thy  small  house  ahide ; 
W  hat  wilt  thou  here,  sweet  Bride  ? 
Stay,  in  thy  chamber  stay, 
Soon  bear  1  thee  away. 
Hurrah  ! 

'  Thy  love  then  quickl3-  prove. 
Oh!  garden  fair  of  love, 

W  here  blood-red  roses  grow. 
And  death  is  seen  to  Llow. 
Hurrah  ! 

'  Now  from  the  sheath  .iri?e. 
Delight  of  warriors'  eyes. 

Come  out,  come  out.  mj-  sword  : 
I  will  fulfil  my  word. 
Hurrah  I 

'  How  joyous  is  the  air  ! 
The  bridal  dance  how  fair  ! 

The  steel,  mid  sunny  beams. 

In  bridal  splendour  gleams. 

Hurrah  ! 

"  Up,  up!  ye  warriors  bold. 
Ye  German  knights  of  old, 

Your  heart  the  loved  one  warms. 
Then  take  her  to  your  arms. 
Hurrah'! 

"  Erst  on  the  left  she  threw 
Stol'n  beams,  concealed  and  few  ; 
God,  on  the  other  side. 
Doth  bless  the  chosen  bride. 
Hurrah  ! 

"  With  glowing  love  impress'd, 
Her  bridal  mouth  be  press'd. 

Then  to  your  arms  receive  her. 
And  cursed  be  they  who  leave  her. 
Hurrah  ! 

*'  Now  may  the  loved  one  sing 
And  beams  around  her  fling  ; 

The  bridal  mom  gleams  wide — 
Hurrah  !  thou  Iron  Bride  ! 
Hurrah  !" 


KOSCIUSKO,  THADDEUS,  the  last  generalis- 
simo of  the  republic  of  Poland,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  of  his  age.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble,  though  not  rich  family,  in  Lithu- 
ania, and  was  educated  in  the  military  school  at  War- 
saw. The  prince  Adam  Czartoriski,  perceiving  his 
talents  and  industry,  made  him  second  lieutenant  in 


nislaus  submitted  to  Catharine,  he  with  sixteen  other 
officers  left  tlie  army,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
retire  from  Poland.  He  went  to  Leipsic,  and  the 
legislative  assembly  of  France  at  this  time  gave  him 
the  rights  of  a  French  citizen. 

Tlie  Poles  becoming  impatient  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  Russia,  some  of  Kosciusko's  friends  in  War- 
saw detennined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  liberation 
of  their  countiy.  They  chose  Kosciusko  their  gene- 
ral, and  made  him  acquainted  with  their  plans.  He 
imparted  them  to  the  counts  Ignatius  Potocki  and 
Kolontai  in  Dresden,  who  thought  the  enterprise  in- 
judicious. Kosciusko,  however,  went  to  the  frontier, 
aud  sent  General  Zajonczeck  and  General  Dzialynski 
into  the  Russian  provinces  of  Poland,  to  prepare 
every  thing  in  silence.  But  when  the  Polish  army 
was  merged  in  part  in  the  Russian,  and  the  remainder 
reduced  to  15,000  men,  the  insurrection  broke  out 
before  the  time  fixed  on.  All  now  flew  to  arms,  the 
Russian  garrison  was  immediately  expelled  from 
Cracow,  and  just  at  this  moment  Kosciusko  entered 
the  city.  The  citizens  now  formed  the  act  of  con- 
federation of  Cracow  on  the  24th  of  March,  1794, 
and  Kosciusko  at  their  head  called  upon  the  Poles 
to  restore  the  constitution.  Kosciusko  then  advanced 
to  meet  the  Russian  forces.  Without  artillery,  at  the 
head  of  only  4000  men,  part  of  whom  were  armed 
with  scythes  and  pikes,  he  defeated  12,000  Russians 
at  Raciawice,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1794.  His  army 
was  now  increased  to  9000  men,  and  he  formed  a 
junction  with  General  Grochowski. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russian  garrisons  of  War- 
saw and  Wilna  had  been  put  to  death  or  made  pri- 
soners. Kosciusko  checked  the  outbreak  of  popular 
fur}',  sent  troops  against  Yolhynia,  and  organised  the 
government  at  Warsaw.  He  marched  out  of  the  city 
with  13,000  men  to  oppose  17,000  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians, attacked  them  at  Szezekocini  Jime  0,  but  was 
defeated  after  an  obstinate  conflict.  He  retreated  to 
his  entrenched  camp  before  Warsaw.  The  Prussians 
took  Cracow.  Disturbances  broke  out,  in  conse- 
quence, in  Warsaw,  and  the  people  murdered  a  part 
of  the  prisoners,  and  hung  some  Poles  who  were  con- 


the  corps  of  cadets,  and  sent  him  at  his  own  expense    nected  with  the  Russians.     But  Kosciusko  punished 


to  France,  where  he  studied  drawing  and  the  mihtary 
art.  After  his  return  he  was  made  captain.  But  the 
consequences  of  an  unhappy  passion  for  the  daughter 
of  Sosnowski,  marshal  of  Lithuania,  obliged  him  to 
leave  Poland.  Solitary  studies,  particularly  in  his- 
tory and  mathematics,  and  an  elevated  character,  pre- 
pared him  for  the  struggle  for  freedom,  in  which  he 
engaged  under  Washington,  who  made  himhis  aid-de- 
camp. He  distinguished  himself  particularly  against 
the  British  troops,  and  was  very  highly  esteemed 
by  the  army  and  the  commander-in-chief.  He  and 
Lafayette  were  the  only  foreigners  admitted  into  the 
Cincinnati.  Kosciusko  received  the. rank  of  general, 
and  in  17S6  returned  to  Poland.  When  the  Polish 
army  was  formed  in  17B9,  the  diet  appointed  him 
a  major-general.  He  declared  himself  for  the  con- 
stitution of  May  1791,  and  served  under  Prince  Jo- 
seph Poniatowski.  In  the  campaign  of  1792  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  against  the  Russians  at  Zieleneck 
and  Dubienka.     At  the  latter  place,  under  cover  of 


the  guilty,  and  restored  order.  The  king  of  Prussia 
now  formed  a  junction  with  the  Russians,  and  be- 
sieged Warsaw  with  60,000  men.  Kosciusko,  how- 
ever, kept  up  the  courage  of  his  countrymen.  After 
two  months  of  bloody  fighting,  he  repelled,  with 
10,000  men,  a  general  assault.  All  Great  Poland 
now  rose,  under  Dombrowski,  against  the  Prussians. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  loss  of  a  body 
of  artillery,  compelled  the  king  of  Prussia  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Warsaw.  Thus  this  bold  general,  with  an 
army  of  20,000  regular  troops,  and  40,000  armed  pea- 
sants, maintained  himself  against  four  hostile  armies 
amounting  together  to  150,000  men.  His  great 
power  consisted  in  the  confidence  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  reposed  in  him.  The  nephew  of  the  king, 
once  his  general,  served  under  him.  Kosciusko  had 
unlimited  power  in  the  republic,  but  he  displayed  the 
integrity  of  Washington  and  the  activity  of  Caesar. 
He  attended  to  procuring  supplies,  superintended  the 
raising  and  payment  of  money,  and  prevented  plun- 


some  works  which  he  had  thrown  up  in  the  course  of   dering  and  fraud,  and  was  equally  active  in  the  council 
twenty-four  hours,  he  repulsed  with  4000  men  three    and  the  field.     His  days  and  nights,  all  his  powers. 


successive  attacks  of  18,000  Russians,  who  prevailed 
only  after  the  loss  of  4000  men.     Kosciusko  retired 


were  devoted  to  his  country.     He  secured  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  abolished  bondage,  and  finally 


without  bavins  suflfered  severely.     When  King  Sta-   restored  to  the  nation,  in  the  supreme  national  council 
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which  he  established,  the  great  power  which  had  been 
delegated  to  him.  Catharine  at  length  decided  the 
contest  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers. 
SuwarofF  defeated  the  Poles  under  Sierakowski  at 
Brzec  in  Volhjmia.  Repnin  penetrated  through  Li- 
thuania, and  formed  a  union  with  SuwarofF;  General 
Fersen  was  to  support  them  with  12,000  men.  To 
prevent  this,  Kosciusko  marched  from  Warsaw  with 
21,000  men.  Poninski  was  to  have  supported  him 
with  his  division,  but  the  Russians  intercepted  the 
messenger.  The  united  Russian  armies  under  Fer- 
sen attacked  the  Poles,  who  were  not  more  than  one- 
third  as  strong  as  the  Russians,  at  Macziewice,  a])out 
fifty  miles  from  Warsaw ;  they  were  three  times  re- 
pulsed, but  on  the  fourth  attack  they  broke  through 
the  Polish  lines.  Kosciusko  fell  from  his  horse 
covered  with  wounds,  exclaiming,  "  Finis  Poloniae," 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

In  losing  him,  his  country  lost  all.  SuwarofF 
stormed  Praga  ;  Warsaw  capitulated  ;  Madalinski  left 
Great  Poland  ;  and  an  Austrian  army  appeared  be- 
fore Lublin.  But  the  noble  efForts  of  the  conquered 
had  awakened  the  regard  of  Europe  towards  the  un- 
happy country,  and  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  nation — 
the  restoration  of  their  monarchy  with  a  free  consti- 
tution— found  a  powerful  support  in  public  opinion. 
Catharine  caused  the  hero  and  his  noble  colleagues, 
who  were  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  thrown  into  a  state- 
]irison,  but  Paul  I.  gave  them  their  liberty,  and  dis- 
tinguished Kosciusko  by  marks  of  his  esteem.  He 
presented  his  own  sword  to  the  general,  who  declined 
it  with  these  words — "  I  no  longer  need  a  sword, 
since  I  have  no  longer  a  country."  To  the  day  oif 
his  death  he  never  again  wore  a  sword.  Paul  then 
presented  him  with  1500  peasants,  and  his  friend 
Niemcewicz,  the  poet,  with  1000.  When  on  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  Kosciusko  declined  this  present  by  a 
letter.  He  and  his  friend  now  went  to  America  in 
1797-  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  after  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  he  had  received  a  pension  from 
America,  and  he  now  found  there  such  a  reception 
as  he  deserved.  In  1"98  he  went  to  France.  His 
countrymen  in  the  Italian  army  presented  to  him  the 
sabre  of  John  Sobieski,  which  had  been  found  in 
1799  at  Loretto.  Napoleon  afterwards  formed  the 
plan  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  place  among  the  na- 
tions, and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  injuring  Russia 
and  extending  his  own  power  over  the  east  of  Europe. 
But  Kosciusko  would  take  no  part  in  this  struggle, 
which  was  conducted  by  Dombrowski  in  1S07  and 
ISOS,  being  prevented  less  by  ill  health  than  by  hav- 
ing given  his  word  to  Paul  I.  never  to  serve  against 
the  Russians.  To  Napoleon's  proposals  he  answered, 
that  "  he  would  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of  Poland 
when  he  saw  the  country  possessed  of  its  ancient  ter- 
ritories, and  having  a  free  constitution."  Fouche 
tried  every  means  to  carry  him  to  Poland.  Having 
purchased  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  he  lived  there  in  retirement  until  1814, 
when  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander  to  ask  of 
him  an  amnesty  for  the  Poles  in  foreign  lands,  and 
to  request  him  to  become  king  of  Poland,  and  to  give 
to  the  country  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land. In  1815  he  travelled  with  Lord  Stewart  to 
Italy,  and  in  1816  he  settled  at  Soleure,  until  a  fall 
■with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  not  far  from  Vevay, 
occasioned  his  death  on  the  l6th  of  October,  18]  7,  at 
Soleure.  In  1818  Prince  Jablonowski,  at  the  expense 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  removed  his  body,  which. 


at  the  request  of  the  senate,  the  emperor  allowed  to 
be  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  at  Cracow. 

KOSEGARTEN,  LOUIS  THEOBUL,  a  poet  and 
preacher,  who  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Februar)',  1758, 
at  Grevesmuhlen,  a  small  town  of  Mecklenburg.  He 
studied  at  Griefswald,  and  was  for  some  time  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  in  Pomerania.  He  after- 
wards became  a  preacher  at  Altenkirchen.in  the  island 
of  Rugen,  and  was  made  in  1793  doctor  of  theology. 
Upon  this  patriarchal  island  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  nature,  his  family,  poetry,  literature,  and  in  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  number  of 
happy  years,  till  he  received  in  1807  an  invitation  to 
a  professorship  at  Griefswald,  where  he  died  in  1818, 
rector  of  the  university,  in  the  sixty-fiist  year  of  his 
age.  The  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours — his  romances, 
for  instance,  his  rhapsodies,  his  legends,  his  epic- 
idylic  poems,  his  patriotic  songs — have  obtained  for 
him  no  mean  rank  in  German  literature ;  but  his 
muse,  often  full  of  natural  power  and  fire,  frequently 
runs  into  bombast  and  prolixity. 

KOSLOFF,  IWAN,  a  Russian  nobleman,  who  was 
born  about  1780,  and  passed  his  youth  in  the  great 
world.  In  the  social  circles  of  the  nobles  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  he  led  an  animated  rather  than  a 
busy  life.  His  genius  was  not  as  yet  awakened ;  still 
he  loved  literature,  was  master  of  the  French  and 
Italian  languages,  and  familiar  with  their  classics. 
But  he  had  recourse  to  these  studies  only  when  in 
want  of  occupation,  and  to  recruit  his  mind  exhausted 
by  dissipation.  His  activity  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  the  care  of  his  family. 
AVhen  about  forty  years  old,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  sickness  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
feet.  Removed  thus  at  once  from  the  company  which 
he  loved,  loneliness  compelled  him  to  seek  in  himself 
an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  worldly  pleasure. 
This  stroke  did  not  prostrate  him  :  on  the  contrary, 
his  mind  took  a  higher  flight.  He  became  a  poet. 
The  ideal  world  which  he  now  inhaljited  indemnified 
him  fully  for  the  reality  of  which  he  was  deprived. 
Upon  his  bed  of  pain  he  discovered  in  himself  a  talent 
hitherto  unknown  to  him.  In  a  short  time  he  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture. Yet  a  more  severe  trial  awaited  him  ;  he  lost 
his  sight.  This  misfortune  did  not  depress  his  cou- 
rage; on  the  contrary,  he  made  it  a  means  of  moral 
and  spiritual  elevation.  AVith  his  blindness  burst 
forth  his  poetic  spirit.  He  soon  commenced  the  study 
of  the  German  language,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  classical  poetry  of  Germany.  KoslofF  lived 
in  the  world  of  recollection  and  of  fancj%  and  that 
Providence  which  veiled  his  eyes,  said  to  his  soul,"  Let 
there  be  light." 

KoslofF  made  some  very  good  translations  from 
English  and  Italian  poetry,  and  his  "Monk,"  in  po- 
etic power,  reminds  us  of  Byron's  "  Giaour." 

KOTZEBUE,  AUGUSTUS  FREDERIC  FER- 
DINAND VON. — This  prolific  German  writer  was 
born  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1761,  at  Weimar.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena, 
where  his  inclination  for  the  drama,  already  awakened 
at  Weimar  by  the  celebrated  company  of  players  in 
that  city,  was  confirmed  by  his  connexion  with  a  pri- 
vate theatre.  The  marriage  of  his  sister  to  a  gentle- 
man of  Duisburg  induced  him  to  enter  the  university, 
then  at  that  place,  but  in  1797  he  returned  to  Jena, 
and  studied  law,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  com- 
pose for  the  theatre.     On  leaving  the  university,  he 
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was  admitted  a  lawyer.  He  imitated  Schiller,  Gothe, 
Wieland,  Hermes,  Brandes,  and  Musseus.  In  1781 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Prussian  minister  at  that  court,  and  became  secretary 
to  the  governor-general,  Van  Bowr,  who  died  two 
years  afterwards.  He  had,  however,  recommended 
Kotzebue  to  the  empress,  and  she  became  his  pa- 
troness. He  was  finally  appointed  president  of  the 
government  of  Esthonia,  and  as  such  was  ennobled, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  wrote  his  work  "  On  No- 
bility," in  which  he  defended  this  institution,  after 
having  often  attacked  it  as  a  poet. 

In  1790,  on  a  journey  to  Pyrmont,  he  published 
"  Doctor  Bahrdt  with  the  Iron  Forehead,"  under 
the  name  of  Knigge,  by  which  he  sunk  greatly  in 
the  public  esteem.  In  1795  he  retired  to  a  country 
place  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Narva,  in  Esthonia, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  Weimar,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  guilders,  and  again  returned 
to  Petersburg,  where  his  sons  were  educated  in  the 
imperial  military  school.  Although  he  had  a  pass- 
port, yet  on  his  arrival  at  the  frontiers  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  sent  to  Siberia,  without  learning  the  rea- 
son. A  small  drama  of  his,  an  indirect  eulogy  of 
Paul  I.,  was  translated  into  Russian,  and  laid  in  ma- 
nuscript before  the  emperor,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  it  that  he  recalled  Kotzebue  and  took  him  into 
favour ;  but  after  the  death  of  this  emperor  he  again 
went  to  Germany.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin, — by  what  in- 
trigues we  do  not  know, — and,  with  Merkel  formed 
a  party  against  Gothe  and  Schlegel,  in  which  contest 
the  latter,  of  course,  was  much  superior.  In  1 806  he 
went  again  to  Russia,  to  avoid  the  French,  and  lived 
from  I807  on  his  estate  at  Schwartze,  in  Esthonia, 
never  ceasing  to  \VTite  against  Napoleon.  In  1813, 
as  counsellor  of  state,  he  followed  the  Russian  head 
quarters,  constantly  writing  to  excite  the  nations 
against  Napoleon,  and  published  in  Berlin  the  Rus- 
sian-German National  Gazette,  entitled  "  Volksblatt." 
He  established  the  "Literary  Weekly  Paper,"  in  which 
he  passed  judgment  on  the  publications  of  the  day, 
and  advanced  political  opinions  equally  dishonourable 
and  obnoxious  to  Germany,  ridiculing  every  attempt 
at  liberal  institutions.  The  state  of  things  before  the 
French  revolution  was  his  standard  of  perfection. 
Kotzebue  was  regarded  with  aversion  by  the  liberal 
party  in  Germany,  as  an  enemy  to  the  freedom  of 
his  country,  and,  among  the  young  and  ardent,  his 
ridicule  of  their  noblest  sentiments  and  most  cherished 
hopes  awakened  bitter  hatred.  This  feeling  was  so 
strong  in  the  case  of  a  young  enthusiast  named  Sand, 
that  he  formed  the  plan  of  putting  Kotzebue  to  death 
as  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  deliberately  mur- 
dered.him  on  the  '23rd  of  March,  1819,  after  which  he 
immediately  gave  himself  up  to  justice.  Kotzebue 
was  three  times  married,  and  left  thirteen  children. 
His  best  productions  are  his  comedies,  which  seem 
to  be  much  more  popular  wiih  foreigners  than  with 
Germans.  A  sickly  sentimentality  in  his  graver 
dramas,  and  the  insipidity  of  his  comedies,  are  seldom 
redeemed  by  higher  excellences. 

KRANACH,  LUCAS.— This  artist  was  born  in 
1472,  in  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg.  He  went  to 
Coburg  after  having  learned  a  little  of  the  art  of 
painting  from  his  father,  who  was  a  wood-cutter  and 
card-painter.  The  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  court,  and  he  accompanied  him  on 
his  journey  to  Palestine  in  1493.     In  1504  he  was 
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appointed  painter  to  the  elector  and  his  brother, 
Duke  John  Frederick,  was  made  a  noble,  and  in  1 537 
burgomaster  of  Wittemberg,  accompanied  the  elec- 
tor John  Frederick  in  his  captivity  to  Inspruck,  re- 
turned with  him,  and  died  in  1553  at  Weimar.  His 
son,  Lucas  Kranach,  who  was  also  burgomaster  at 
Weimar,  where  he  died  in  1586,  painted  many  of 
the  pieces  ascribed  to  Kranach.  We  are  most  in- 
debted to  Kranach  for  his  portraits  of  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  other  persons  celebrated  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation. 

KRASICKI,  IGNATIUS,  count  of  Sietzen,  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesna,  a  poet  and  author,  who  was  born 
at  Dubiecko  in  February  1735.  When  the  partition 
of  Poland  in  1772  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  office 
in  the  senate  of  the  republic,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  science.  He  excelled  in  describing  the  ridiculous 
in  the  national  customs  of  his  country.  His  conver- 
sation was  agreeable  and  witty.  Frederick  the  Great 
once  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  Mr.  Archbishop,  you  will 
carry  me  under  your  episcopal  cloak  into  Paradise." 
"  No,  sire,"  answered  Krasicki,  "  your  majesty  has 
cut  it  so  short  that  it  will  not  serve  for  smuggling." 
Among  the  works  of  this  poet  are  his  mock-heroic 
poem  "  La  Mycbeide,  or  La  Souriade,"  in  ten  can- 
tos, translated  into  French,  the  subject  of  which  is 
from  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Bishop  Kadlubek,  which 
describes  how  mice  and  rats  eat  up  King  Popiel ;  also 
his  "  War  of  the  Monks,"  in  six  cantos,  perhaps  his 
masterpiece.  Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  write  it  when  he  lodged  him  in  the 
room  in  Sans  Souci,  where  Voltaire  had  lived  with 
the  intimation  that  it  would  doubtless  inspire  him 
with  poetical  ideas.  His  "  Antimonomachie,"  also 
in  six  cantos,  has  less  merit.  Several  of  his  fables 
are  classic ;  not  so  his  satires.  "  The  War  of  Choc- 
zim,"  in  twelve  cantos,  describing  the  victory  of 
Choczkiewi  over  Sultan  Osman,  under  the  reign  of 
Sigismund,  has  too  much  of  an  historical  character, 
but  his  prose  works  are  full  of  spirit.  He  died  at 
Berhn  on  the  14th  of  March,  1801. 

KRUDENER,  JULIANA,  BARONESS  OF.— 
This  distinguished  lady  was  born  about  1766  in  Riga. 
Her  father.  Baron  VietinghofF,  one  of  the  richest 
landed  proprietors  in  Courland,  gave  her  a  careful 
education ;  and  when  a  young  girl  her  parents  took 
her  to  Paris,  where  her  father's  house  was  the  resort 
of  men  of  talents,  and  her  wit,  beauty,  and  cheerful- 
ness were  admired.  In  her  fourteenth  year  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Baron  Kriidener,  a  Livcnian  about  thirty-six 
years  old.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Copen- 
hagen and  Venice,  where  he  was  Russian  minister. 
In  these  places,  and  in  Petersburg,  Madame  Krii- 
dener, placed  by  rank  and  wealth  in  the  first  circles, 
was  one  of  their  most  brilhant  ornaments.  She  was 
surrounded  by  admirers  of  her  talents  and  beauty, 
but  she  was  not  happy.  She  became  the  mother  of 
two  children,  but,  as  she  herself  indicates,  in  a  letter 
to  her  son-in-law,  her  natural  liveliness  of  tempera- 
ment and  the  allurements  of  the  world  led  her  into 
levities,  which  finally  caused  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band. In  1791  she  returned  to  her  father's  house  in 
Riga,  where  she  was  universally  considered  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  ladies  of  the  day.  But  Riga 
did  not  satisfy  her,  and  she  lived  alternately  in  Paris 
and  Petersburg  in  Russia.  Her  love  of  dissipation 
involved  her  in  Paris,  as  well  as  in  Petersburg,  in 
many  difficulties.  In  the  midst  of  these  circum- 
stances she  wrote  a  novel,  of  which  she  had  formed 
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the  plan  at  an  earlier  period,  "  Valerie,  ou  Lettres 
de  Gustave  de  Linar  ;i  Erneste  de  G.,"  in  which  she 
delineated  certain  scenes  of  her  own  life.  The  dis- 
asters of  Prussia  arrived,  and  Madame  Krudener,  he- 
ing  then  about  the  person  of  the  queen  of  Prussia, 
and  participating  in  her  affliction,  turned  her  mind 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, though,  perhaps,  as  is  often  the  case,  little 
change  may  have  been  produced  in  the  essentials  of 
her  character.  Ambition,  a  lively  sensibihty,  and 
love  of  excitement,  seem  to  have  remained  the  great 
springs  of  her  actions.  She  was  now  attracted  by 
the  principles  of  the  Moravians.  She  again  went  to 
Paris,  where  she  found  many  disciples— a  fact  easily 
explained  from  the  circumstance  that  the  highest 
circles  of  Paris  always  contain  a  number  of  persons 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  live  on  excitements 
from  early  youth,  and  having  become  sickened  with 
those  of  fashionable  life,  turn  with  pleasure  to  those 
of  devotion. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  northern 
powers  against  Napoleon,  Madame  Krudener  went 
to  Geneva,  and  at  Carlsruhe  she  became  connected 
with  the  mystical  Jung.  She  began  to  believe  her- 
self called  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  She 
therefore  went  into  the  prison  at  Heidelberg,  and 
preached  to  the  criminals  condemned  to  death.  In 
1814  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Alexander  e^iperor  of  Russia,  who  had 
already  for  some  time  shown  a  disposition  to  religious 
contemplations.  Madame  Kriidener's  conversation 
with  the  emperor  had  a  great  influence  on  him.  In 
Paris  she  had  prayer-meetings  attended  by  distin- 
guished personages,  where  she  was  seen  in  the  back- 
ground of  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  the  dress  of  a  priestess, 
kneeling  in  prayer.  It  is  very  generally  believed 
that  her  conversations  in  Paris  with  Alexander  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
holy  alliance;  it  is  certain  that  in  her  later  sermons 
she  held  it  up  almost  as  a  new  covenant.  She  gave 
a  description  of  the  feast  celebrated  by  the  Russian 
army  in  the  plains  of  Chalons,  under  the  title  "  Le 
Camp  de  la  Vertu,"  in  which  she  gives  her  views  re- 
specting the  history  of  the  time.  In  1815  she  went 
to  Basle,  where  a  small  community  of  devout  mystics 
was  already  collected.  Here  a  young  clergyman  of 
Geneva,  named  Empeytas,  followed  her,  and  preached 
in  the  prayer-meetings  which  the  baroness  held  every 
evening.  Women  and  girls  went  ardently  to  these 
prayer-meetings,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor, 
often  to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  they  could  afford. 
These  meetings,  as  is  too  often  the  case  under  cir- 
cumstances of  similar  excitement,  had  a  bad  moral 
effect.  Cases  were  reported  which  excited  great  scan- 
dal, and  a  preacher  named  Fasch  finally  denounced 
the  priestess.  The  magistracy  of  Basle  obliged  her  to 
leave  the  city.  She  experienced  the  same  treatment 
in  Lorrach,  Aarau,  &c.  ;  yet,  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things,  the  number  of  her  followers 
increased,  particularly  among  young  females.  At  the 
same  time  she  carried  on  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence ;  money  was  sent  her  from  great  distances. 

In  18U),  with  her  daughter,  she  went  to  reside  not 
far  from  Basle  in  Baden,  on  the  Horn  of  Grenzach. 
Besides  M.  Empeytas,  she  was  accompanied  by  Pro- 
fessor Lachenal  of  Basle,  and  a  Mr.  Kellner.  Here 
she  assembled  many  poor  people,  great  numbers  of 
whom  were  vagabonds,  whom  she  provided  with 
food  and  lodging,  without  labour.     These  were  very 


ready  to  profit  by  the  kindness  of  the  benevolent 
lady,  who  preached  against  the  coldheartedness  of 
the  rich  as  the  source  of  all  evil.  The  public  peace 
was  so  much  disturbed  by  these  proceedings,  that 
the  Horn  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  in  IS  17,  and 
the  disciples  of  Madame  Krvidener  carried  away  to 
Lorrach.  She  wrote  in  consequence  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  minister  at  Carlsruhe,  in  which  she 
spoke  of  the  "  desert  of  civilization  "  through  which 
she  was  obliged  to  wander,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
law  of  God  requiring  the  authorities  to  take  care  of 
the  poor.  She  now  travelled  about  preaching  in  the 
open  air,  often  surrounded  by  3000  people,  and  giv- 
ing bountifully  to  the  poor.  Wherever  she  arrived, 
she  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  In 
Leipsic  police  officers  were  at  length  even  placed  at 
her  door,  so  that  nobody  could  be  admitted  to  see 
her.  Mr.  Krug,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  published  "  Gesprach  untur  vier 
Augen  mit  der  Frau  von  Kriidener,"  according  to 
which  she  appeared  as  an  estimable  enthusiast,  pour- 
ing out  pious  effusions,  mingled  with  arrogant  pro- 
phecies. At  length  the  police  transported  her  to  the 
Russian  frontier,  where  she  received  orders  not  to 
go  to  Petersburg  nor  to  Moscow.  In  1824  she  went 
with  her  daughter  and  her  son-in-law  to  the  Crimea, 
and  died  there  the  same  year  at  Karafubasar. 

KRUNITZ,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  learned  physi- 
cian, who  was  born  in  1728,  and  studied  at  Gottin- 
gen  and  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In  1759  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  devoted  his  whole  life  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  died  in  1796.  A  great  number  of 
useful  publications  upon  medicine,  natural  history, 
geography,  and  other  subjects,  original  and  trans- 
lated from  various  languages,  are  the  fruits  of  his 
industry.  His  chief  work  is  the  "  Qi^konomisch- 
technologische  Encyclopadie,"  which  he  began  in 
1773.  It  amounted  to  seventy-three  volumes,  and 
had  just  reached  the  article  "  Leiche"  (or  corpse^ 
when  he  was  removed  by  death.  The  work  is  valu- 
able, as  containing  much  matter  carefully  selected. 

KRUSENSTERN,  ADAM  JOHN,  CHEVA- 
LIER DE,  a  celebrated  Russian  naval  officer,  who  is 
well  known  from  his  voyage  round  the  world.  In- 
deed the  Russians  had  made  many  voyages  of  disco- 
very, but  Krusenstern's  voyage  surpassed  those  of 
his  predecessors  in  its  extent  and  its  results.  Before 
him,  Russian  navigators,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  had 
never  reached  the  tropics.  Krusenstern  sailed  from 
lat.  60"  N.  to  60"  S.  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
on  this  voyage  of  more  than  three  years  he  lost  not 
a  single  man.  The  emperor  Alexander  caused  every 
thing  to  be  done  for  the  success  of  this  scientific  en- 
terprise, and,  among  other  things,  purchased  the  best 
instruments  of  Troughton,  Arnold,  and  Pennington ; 
and  he  rewarded  the  navigator  with  great  liberality. 
He  bestowed  upon  Krusenstern's  wife  the  income 
of  an  estate  which  amounted  to  1 500  roubles  yearly, 
in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  comfort  her  husband 
during  his  absence  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  his 
family.  The  honour  of  the  enterprise,  however, 
both  in  plan  and  execution,  is  due  to  the  modest 
Krusenstern.  No  navigator  has  combined  more 
philanthropy,  care,  and  sacrifice  of  his  own  conveni- 
ence, with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own 
department.  Von  Krusenstern  also  made  himself 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  an  essay  in  "  Storch's 
Annals,"  in  which  he  exhibits  the  difficulties  of 
trading  by  way  of  Ochotsk  to  the  islands  and  coasts 
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of  America,  and  showed  that  this  trade  could  not  be- 
come important  until  ships  should  go  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  by  passing  out  of  the  Baltic 
round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But, 
if  Russia  would  take  part  in  the  direct  trade  with 
China  and  India,  he  saw  that  she  must  obtain  sea- 
men acquainted  with  the  Indian  ocean. 

Krusenstern  had  collected  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  in  the  war  of  1793,  when  he 
served  in  the  English  fleet.  Count  Woronzoff",  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  now  pro- 
cured for  him  an  opportunity  to  go  to  India  on 
board  a  British  vessel  bound  to  China.  He  remained 
at  Canton  during  1798  and  1799,  and  there  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  American  coast 
from  the  direct  transportation  of  furs  to  this  place. 
As  soon  as  Count  Romanzoff,  the  minister,  and 
MordwinofF,  the  admiral,  directed  the  mind  of  Alex- 
ander to  Krusenstern's  proposal,  he  took  up  the 
subject,  and  entrusted  this  active  seaman  with  the 
charge  of  making  a  closer  examination  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  according  to  the  instructions 
drawn  up  by  Count  Von  Romanzoff,  then  minister  of 
commerce,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

A  secondary  object  was  ultimately  combined  with 
the  same,  namely,  to  renew  the  commercial  con- 
nexions of  Russia  with  Japan  at  Nangasacki,  which, 
since  Laxman's  voyage  to  Japan,  had  been  broken 
up.  Two  ships  were  entrusted  to  him,  the  Nadeshda 
and  the  Neva.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  Neva 
to  Lieutenant-captain  Lisanskoy.  October  5,  1803, 
he  left  the  road  of  Falmouth ;  and,  November  26, 
the  Russian  flag  waved,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  equator. 

Krusenstern  discovered  the  OrlofF  Islands,  and 
gave  much  information  respecting  the  New  Mar- 
quesas, or  Washington's  Islands,  especially  Nooka- 
hivaand  the  Straits  of  Sangaar.  He  added  particu- 
larly to  the  geography  of  Australia,  of  the  coast  of 
the  islands  of  Japan  and  those  in  the  Chinese  sea. 
But  the  island  lying  east  of  Japan,  which  the  Spani- 
ards were  said  to  have  discovered  in  1610,  Krusen- 
stern was  as  unsuccessful  in  finding  as  Bries  and 
Lapeyrouse  before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  care- 
fully examined  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of 
Jedso,  the  straits  of  Lapeyrouse,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  island  of  Saghalien.  Krusenstern's  desire  to  re- 
establish commercial  connexions  vvith  Japan  failed 
of  being  gratified,  and  the  chamberlain.  Von  Resanoff, 
who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  thither,  was 
not  received.  The  result  of  this  voyage  will  become 
truly  important,  in  a  commercial  view,  if  the  proposed 
improvements  in  the  management  of  the  Russian 
colonies  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  north-west 
coast,  to  the  abuses  in  which  Krusenstern's  attention 
was  directed,  are  carried  into  effect. 

Krusenstern's  official  report  concerning  Captain 
Golownin's  voyage  for  the  examination  of  the  Kurile 
Islands,  contains  the  latest  proofs  of  the  odium  which 
the  Russians  have  brought  upon  themselves  in  East- 
ern Asia.  Krusenstern's  voyage,  therefore,  is  inter- 
woven, in  more  than  one  respect,  with  the  history  of 
the'Russian  empire.  Of  his  literary  labours,  which  have 
particularly  enriched  nautical  geography,  specimens 
are  contained  in  the  "  Universal  Geographical  Ephe- 
merides  ;"  among  others,  the  essay  concerning  Mal- 
dona's  supposed  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage 
in  the  year  1588,  and  his  "  Mcmoire  sur  une  Carte 
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du  Dedroit  de  la  Sonde  et  de  la  Rade  de  Batavia." 
He  has  also  published  "  Vocabularies  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  Several  Nations  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the 
North  Coast  of  America ;"  "  Contributions  to  the 
Hydrography  of  the  Great  Oceans  ;"  and  a  "  Recueil 
des  Memoires  Hydrographiques  pour  servir  d'Expli- 
cation  a  I'Atlas  de  I'Ocean  Pacifique."  Krusen- 
stern's arrangement  for  securing  the  magnetic  needle 
against  the  influence  of  cannon,  and  other  iron  sub- 
stances, by  enclosing  the  compass  in  metallic  plates, 
was  introduced  by  the  Russians  in  1825. 

KUH,  EPHRAIM  MOSES,  was  born  in  1731  of 
Jewish  parents,  and  showed  early  an  uncommon 
strength  of  memory,  vivacity  of  mind,  and  a  restless 
desire  of  knowledge.  His  father,  a  rich  trader,  intend- 
ed at  first  to  educate  him  in  Jewish  learning ;  and 
when  the  result  by  no  means  answered  his  expecta- 
tions, he  desired  to  make  him  a  merchant.  He  allowed 
him  to  receive  instruction  in  the  French,  Italian,  and 
English  languages,  by  which  means  he  attained  a 
knowledge  of  modern  literature  and  poetry.  After  his 
father's  death  he  went  to  Berlin  as  first  clerk  in  the 
counting-house  of  his  uncle.  Here  his  talents  gained 
him  the  friendship  of  Mendelssohn,  Ramler,  Lessing, 
and  other  learned  men,  by  intercourse  with  whom 
his  poetical  talent  began  to  be  developed.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  property  besides  a  good  salary, 
but  his  easy  good-nature,  which  made  him  often  the 
prey  of  the  fraudulent,  united  with  an  extravagant 
love  of  books,  in  a  few  years  exhausted  his  means. 
He  left  Berlin,  travelled  through  Holland,  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  became,  at 
last,  dependent  on  his  family.  These  circumstances 
produced  in  him  a  fixed  melancholy  which  at  length 
increased  to  insanity,  from  which  he  was  restored 
only  by  the  activity  of  a  skilful  physician.  In  his 
lucid  intervals  he  produced  the  best  of  his  poems. 
In  1785  he  was  deprived  of  strength  and  speech  by 
apoplexy,  in  which  state  he  died  in  1790. 

KUTUSOFF,  GOLENISCHTSCHEFF  KUTU- 
SOFF, PRINCE  SMOLENSKY,  a  celebrated  Rus- 
sian field-marshal,  who  was  born  in  1745,  and  en- 
tered the  army  in  1759.  He  stormed  the  fortress  of 
Shumla,  and  at  a  later  period  contributed  greatly  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  rebel  PugatschefF.  In  1788 
he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Oczakow,  having  been 
appointed  governor-general  of  the  Crimea  the  year 
before.  After  the  storming  of  Ismail  under  Suwaroff, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  o^  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  the  negotiations  with  Turkey,  which  took  place 
shortly  after,  he  gained  the  fame  of  an  able  diplomatist. 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  in  the  subsequent  Polish  war  we  find  him 
in  the  Russian  army  under  Suwaroff.  He  was  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  during  the  memorable  day  of 
Praga.  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  Kutusoff  was 
first  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Finland;  Paul 
afterwards  named  him  governor-general  of  Lithuania. 
He  resided  several  years  at  Wilna,  and  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  by  study  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  edu- 
cation. For  a  short  time  he  filled  the  situation  of 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  but  soon  returned  to  Wilna 
to  his  governor-generalship.  After  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  and  in  1801  go- 
vernor-general of  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1805,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  em- 
peror Alexander  gave  him  the  chief  command  of  the 
first  Russian  corps  against  the  French.  He  led  it 
towards  the  Inn,  but  did  not  arrive  there  until  after 
H  2 
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tlie  capitulation  of  Ulm,  upon  which  he  united  him- 
self with  the  small  Austrian  corps  of  General  Kien- 
mayer,  and  checked  the  whole  of  the  French  army. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  which  he  had 
crossed  over,  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  French, 
and  had  several  engagements  with  them,  especially 
that  near  Durnstein,  where  he  encountered  Marshal 
Mortier  on  the  ISth  and  19th  of  November,  the  issue 
of  which  contest  was  fortunate  for  him.  The  empe- 
ror of  Germany  sent  him  on  this  occasion  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  Hereupon, 
having  joined  the  other  Russian  corps,  he  commanded 
the  allied  army  under  Alexander  at  Austerlitz,  where 
he  was  wounded.  In  the  Turkish  war  he  received 
orders  from  Alexander  to  close  the  campaign  on  the 
Danube.  This  being  done,  Kutusoff  returned  to  Rus- 
sia, and  when  Barclay  de  Tolly  resigned  the  command 
after  the  first  retrograde  movement,  he  received,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian 
army  in  the  war  of  1 8 1 2.  After  the  battle  of  Mosaisk 
he  adopted  a  new  plan  of  warfare.  To  commemorate 
his  victories  he  received  from  Alexander  the  surname 
of  Smolenskoi. 

Foreseeing  the  fate  which  awaited  the  retreating 
enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  he  pursued 
Init  slowly,  and  the  campaign  was  already  at  an 
end  when  he  reached  Wilna,  where  he  received 
his  emperor.  This  campaign  had  exhausted  Kutu- 
sofF's  strength.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war;  for  to  him,  a  man  beyond  seventy 
years  of  age,  it  appeared  too  bold  an  enterprise  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  seat  of  his  power.  After 
having  issued  the  celebrated  Russian  proclamation 
from  Kahsch,  he  died  at  Buntzlau  in  April  1813. 
After  the  death  of  his  widow,  the  emperor  continued 
the  pension  of  86,000  roubles  annually  to  her  five 
daughters. 

KYAU,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  BARON  OF, 
remarkable  as  a  man  who  owed  his  poetical  success  to 
his  wit.  Kyau  was  born  in  1654,  and  when  seventeen 
years  old  entered  the  Brandenburg  army,  in  which 
he  rose,  after  ten  years,  to  the  rank  of  ensign.  Some 
imprudences  obliged  him  to  leave  Brandenburg.  He 
went  to  Saxony,  where  the  elector  and  king  of  Poland, 
Augustus  II.,  became  acquainted  with  his  humour, 
took  him  into  favour,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and 
at  length,  adjutant-general  and  commandant  of  Ko- 
nigsthin,  which  he  always  used  to  call  his  "  stone  wife." 
He  remained  faithful  to  her  until  his  death  in  1733. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  hating  all  flattery.  He  was 
a  real  scourge  of  the  court  nobility.  There  are  two 
biographies  of  this  man,  whose  memory  is  still  po- 
pular in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  whom  a  thou- 
sand sayings  are  afloat  among  the  people. 

KYRLE,  JOHN. — This  individual,  who  was  cele- 
brated by  Pope  as  the  "  Man  of  Ross,"  was  a  country 
gentleman  residing  at  Ross  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
he  died  iri  1754.  So  high  did  he  rank  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  contemporaries  that  Dr.  Warton,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Writing  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  says 
"  that  Kyrle  was  the  Howard  of  his  age,  and  that  he 
deserved  to  be  celebrated  beyond  any  of  the  heroes 
of  Pinder."  The  eulogium  of  Pope  on  Mr.  Kyrle  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

In  the  subjoined  engraving  we  give  a  view  of  the 
summer  house  of  this  gentleman,  which  adjoined  his 
residence  in  the  town  of  Ross.  In  this  Uttle  structure 
this  practical  philanthropist  usually  spent  his  even- 
ing when  the  season  permitted ;  and  it  is  believed 
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that  in  it  Pope  gave  to  some  of  his  best  productions 
their  form  and  finish. 
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LAAR,  PETER  VAN.— This  distinguished  artist 
was  born  in  1613  at  Laaren  in  Holland,  and  early 
in  life  displayed  great  talent  as  a  painter.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  of  his  life  this  artist  enjoyed  the  society 
of  the  most  distinguished  painters,  amongst  whontJ 
we  may  enumerate  Poussin,  Claude  Lorraine,  Sand- 
rart,  &c.,  and  had  considerable  influence  on  the  taste 
of  the  Italians.  In  1673  or  1674  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  probably  from  hypochondria.  He  received 
his  surname  of  II  Bamboccio  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  according  to  most  writers  on  account  of  his 
deformity ;  according  to  others,  from  his  humorous 
representations  of  objects  of  common  life,  which  he 
brought  into  favour.  Even  in  his  earliest  youth  it 
was  his  constant  occupation  to  draw  every  thing  which 
he  met  with.  His  memory  served  him  so  admirably 
that  he  could  represent  objects  most  strikingly  which 
he  had  only  seen  once  or  a  long  time  previous.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  his  time. 
He  only  attempted  minor  objects,  such  as  fairs, 
children's  games,  hunting  scenes,  landscapes,  &c., 
but  his  paintings  possess  great  power  and  animation. 

LABARRE,  JOHN  FRANCIS  LEFEVRE.— 
This  unfortunate  individual  was  one  of  the  latest 
victims  of  religious  fanaticism  in  France.  His  father 
ha^nng  spent  his  fortune,  his  aunt,  the  abbess  de 
Villancourt,  took  charge  of  his  education,  and  the 
youth  made  much  progress  in  bis  studies.  The  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  cavalry  had  been  promised  to 
him,  when  the  following  horrible  event  put  a  stop  to 
his  career.  In  the  year  1765  a  wooden  crucifix  on 
the  bridge  of  Abbeville  had  been  defaced,  and  the 
bishop  of  Amiens,  de  la  Motte  d'Orleans,  issued  a 
proclamation,  demanding  a  disclosure  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime,  under  penalty  of  ecclesiastical 
censures  and  excommunication.  Duval  de  Saucourt, 
counsellor  of  the  presidial  of  Abbeville,  the  private 
enemy  of  the  abbess  de  Villancourt,  accused  the 
chevalier  de  Labarre  of  the  crime.  Several  witnesses 
were  heard.  Labarre  and  Detallonde,  a  youth  of 
the  same  age,  were  ordered  to  be  arrested.  The  latter 
fled  and  entered  the  service  of  Prussia,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself,  but  Labarre  was  apprehended 
and  brought  to  trial.  The  indictment  charged  him 
with  having  passed  a  procession  without  taking  off 
his  hat,  of  having  spoken  against  the  eucharist,  and 
of  ha\'ing  sung  impious  and  licentious  songs.    The 
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tribunal  sentenced  the  young  man  to  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  to  be  burnt  ahve. 
A  decree  of  the  parhament  of  Paris,  of  June  1770, 
passed  by  a  small  majority,  commuted  the  sentence  into 
decapitation  before  burning.  This  decree  was  executed 
on  the  1st  of  July.  Labarre,  hardly  nineteen  j'cars  old, 
was  carried  to  the'place  of  execution  in  a  cart,  with  the 
words  impious,  blasphemer,  sacrilegious,  abominable, 
and  execrable,  written  on  his  breast.  Voltaire  exerted 
himself  as  zealously  against  this  infamous  act  as  he 
had  against  the  execution  of  Galas.  Under  the  name 
of  M.  de  Casen,  advocate  of  the  royal  council,  he 
published  "  A  Relation  of  the  Death  of  the  Chevalier 
De  Labarre."  "  A  Dominican,"  he  says,  "  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him  as  confessor,  a  friend  of  his 
aunt,  the  abbess,  with  whom  he  had  often  supped  in 
the  convent.  This  good  man  wept,  and  the  chevalier 
comforted  him.  Dinner  was  brought  to  them,  but 
the  Dominican  was  unable  to  eat.  '  Let  us  take  a 
little  food,'  said  the  chevalier  to  him,  '  you  will  need 
strength  to  support  the  spectacle  which  I  am  going 
to  exhibit.'  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  calm- 
ness, without  complaints,  without  anger,  and  without 
ostentation,  merely  saying  to  the  monk  who  assisted 
him,  '  I  did  not  think  that  a  young  nobleman  could 
be  put  to  death  for  such  a  trifle.' " 

LABAT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  learned  Domini- 
can  missionary  and  traveller,  who  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1663,  and  took  the  vows  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He 
afterwards  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy  at 
Nancy,  where,  at  the  same  time,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  a  preacher.  In  1693  he  returned  to  Paris, 
to  the  Dominican  convent  in  the  street  St.  Honore, 
and  on  a  letter  arriving  shortly  after  from  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Dominicans  in  the  French  Antilles,  in 
which  this  ecclesiastic  urged  his  brethren  in  Europe 
to  come  to  his  aid,  an  infectious  disease  having  car- 
ried off  many  of  the  members  of  the  order,  Labat 
determined  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  he  had 
long  entertained  of  becoming  a  missionary.  As  the 
superiors  of  the  order  expected  great  benefit  from  his 
services  in  France,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  his  intention  into  effect.  He  em- 
barked, with  several  brethren  of  the  order,  at  Rochelle 
in  1693,  landed  at  Martinique  in  1694,  and  immedi- 
ately undertook  the  care  of  the  parish  of  Macouba, 
which  he  superintended  for  two  years,  after  which 
he  was  sent  to  Guadaloupe  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  mill  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  order.  His 
mathematical  knowledge  recommended  him  to  the 
governor  there,  whom  he  accompanied  during  a  tour 
through  the  island,  to  assist  him  in  selecting  the 
points  best  adapted  for  works  of  defence.  On  his 
return  to  Martinique,  Labat  found  his  cure  occupied 
by  another,  and  he  received  the  office  of  procureur- 
gene'ral  of  the  mission,  in  which  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  of  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  his 
useful  activity  at  the  same  time  that  he  served  the 
government  by  his  mathematical  knowledge. 

During  several  voyages  in  the  ser\ace  of  the  mis- 
sion he  visited  all  the  Antilles,  and,  on  the  attack  of 
Guadaloupe  by  the  Enghsh  in  1703,  he  rendered  his 
countrymen  important  services  as  an  engineer.  In 
1705  he  was  sent  to  Europe  on  business  of  the  order, 
and,  landing  at  Cadiz,  he  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  survey,  geometrically  and  scientifically,  the  envi- 
rons and  the  whole  coast  of  Andalusia  as  far  as  Gib- 
raltar. He  likewise  went  to  Italy,  and  finally  returned 
to  Paris  in  1716,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the 


publication  of  a  part  of  his  works,  and  where  he  died 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1738.  His  "Voyage  aux  lies 
de  I'Amcrique,"  of  which  several  editions  have  ap- 
peared, and  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  contains  an  account  of  the  natural  history, 
particularly  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  frequented 
islands  ;  of  their  productions ;  the  origin,  customs, 
religion,  and  governments  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  chief  political  events  which  occurred  during 
the  author's  residence  there.  He  also  published  "A 
Description  of  the  Countries  on  the  Senegal,  and 
between  Cape  Blanco  and  Sierra  Leone,"  "Travels 
in  Spain  and  Italy,"  and  a  translation  of  Cavazzi's 
work  on  Western  /Ethiopia.  In  addition  to  which 
he  edited  several  important  works. 

LABE,  LOUISA.— This  lady  is  best  known  by 
the  name  of  la,  belle  cordierej  she  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1526  or  1527-  Her  father  had  her  instructed  in 
music,  in  several  languages,  and  also  in  riding  and 
military  exercises.  This  excited  in  her  a  desire  to 
enter  the  army,  and  in  1543  she  served  at  the  siege 
of  Perpignan,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Captain 
Loys.  The  French  being  obliged  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Perpignan,  Louisa  renounced  the  military 
service,  and  devoted  herself  to  literature  and  poetry. 
She  married  a  rich  rope-maker,  Ennemond  Perrin, 
by  which  means  she  acquired  an  opportunity  to  fol- 
low freely  her  bent  for  literature.  With  many  agree- 
able accomplishments,  she  combined  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Itahan,  and  in  con- 
sequence her  house  became  the  resort  of  men  of 
learning,  rank,  and  wit.  She  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  poets,  but  at  the  same  time  the  envy  of  the 
ladies  of  Lyons.  Some  contemporary  writers  have 
praised  her  for  her  virtue,  while  others  have  accused 
her  of  licentiousness ;  but  her  generosity,  her  taste 
for  learning,  and  her  acquirements,  so  extraordinary 
for  the  times,  effaced  this  stain  in  the  eyes  of  most 
of  her  contemporaries.  The  tribute  which  contem- 
porary authors  pay  her,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  street  in  Lyons  where  her  house  was  situated  was 
named  after  her,  prove  how  much  she  was  esteemed. 
Her  principal  works  are,  "  Epistle  to  Clemence  de 
Bourges,"  and  "The  Dispute  between  Love  and 
Folly,"  a  work  full  of  interest  and  originality. 

LABORDE,  ALEXANDER  LOUIS  JOSEPH, 
COUNT  DE,  a  celebrated  traveller,  who  was  born 
in  1774  at  Paris,  and  entered  the  Austrian  service, 
where,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  his  father  to 
Joseph  II.,  who  entertained  great  esteem  for  his 
father,  and  had  expressed  the  wish  to  see  one  of  his 
sons  in  his  service,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in 
the  regiment  Wenzel-CoUoredo,  and  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  hght-horse  regiment  Kinsky  as  cap- 
tain. Laborde  would  willingly  have  served  his 
country  in  the  French  revolutionary  war,  but  hi.s 
name  was  on  the  list  of  emigrants.  At  that  time, 
while  lying  wounded  at  Heidelberg,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  General  Oudinot  (who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  regiment  Kinsky)  and  others  of  hia 
countrymen.  ITiis  strengthened  him  in  his  resolu- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  wa? 
concluded,  he  left  the  Austrian  service,  and  obtained 
the  erasure  of  his  name  from  the  list  of  emigrants. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  devoted  himself  to  science, 
made  a  journey  to  England,  Holland,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  and,  on  his  return,  published  his  splendid  work, 
"  Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Historique  de  I'Espagne  ;" 
his  "Itineraire  de  I'Espagne;"  his  "  Description  of 
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the  Collection  of  Greek  Vases  belonging  to  Count 
Lainberg  ;"  his  "  Voyage  Pittoresque  en  Autriche;" 
and  the  commencement  of  his  work  on  the  monu- 
ments of  France  in  chronological  order. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  institute,  and 
Napoleon  entrusted  him  with  important  business  as 
counsellor  of  state.  He  likewise  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Spain  and  Austria.  In  1814  Laborde 
commanded  a  division  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris, 
and  concluded,  together  with  Tourton,  in  the  name 
of  Marshal  Moncey,  the  capitulation  with  the  Rus- 
sians. After  the  restoration  he  made  a  second  jour- 
ney through  England,  and,  on  his  return,  published 
the  first  book  in  France  on  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction. 

LACEPEDE,  BERNARD  GERMAIN  ETI- 
ENNE,  COUNT  DELAVILLE  SUR  ILLON  DE. 
— This  distinguished  naturalist  was  born  at  Agen  in 
1756,  and  was  from  his  youth  passionately  attached 
to  natural  history  and  music ;  he  consequently  aban- 
doned the  military  profession,  for  which  he  was  des- 
tined, and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  His  teachers  and  friends,  BufTon  and  Dau- 
benton,  procured  him  the  important  situation  of 
keeper  of  the  collections  belonging  to  the  department 
of  natural  history  in  the  jardin  des  plantes.  At  the 
bieaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  belonged  to 
the  moderate  party.  To  withdraw  from  the  storms 
of  the  period  of  terrorism,  he  resigned  his  situation, 
and  retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Leuville.  He  again 
made  his  appearance  under  the  directory,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  institution. 
Napoleon  made  Lace'pcde  a  member  of  the  conser- 
vative senate,  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour.  Lacepede 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  em- 
peror, and  during  the  ten  years  of  the  imperial  reign 
few  public  celebrations  occurred  at  which  he  did  not 
appear  as  an  orator.  His  benevolence  and  his  inat- 
tention to  his  own  affairs  involved  him  in  debt ;  Na- 
poleon, therefore,  gave  him  a  salary  of  40,000  francs. 
After  the  first  restoration  Lacepede  lost  his  situation 
of  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour,  but  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  king.  During  the  hun- 
dred days  the  emperor  appointed  him  grand  master 
of  the  university,  but  he  declined  this  office  and 
devoted  himself  solely  to  the  sciences.  In  1817  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  BufFon's  works,  and  an- 
nounced, at  the  same  time,  that,  at  the  desire  of  his 
deceased  friend  Lagrange,  he  intended  to  publish  his 
"  Theory  on  the  Formation  of  Comets."  He  like- 
wise published  a  continuation  of  the  work  on  the 
"  Cetacea,"  commenced  by  his  great  predecessors. 
His  "  History  of  Fishes"  is  considered  his  principal 
work.  The  complete  collection  of  his  works,  in  which 
are  included  two  small  novels,  which  appeared  anony- 
mously, and  the  opera  "  Omphale,"  is  voluminous. 
He  (lied  on  the  6th  of  October,  1825,  at  his  country- 
seat  near  St.  Denis,  of  the  small-pox. 

LACHAISE,  FRANCOIS  D'AIX  DE.  — This 
talented  member  of  the  catholic  church  was  born  in 
the  chateau  d'Aix,  in  August  1624.  The  family 
D'Aix  de  Lachaise  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
in  France,  and  a  grand  uncle  of  Francois  de  Lachaise, 
Father  Cotton,  had  been  confessor  of  Henry  IV.  In 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Rohan,  which  had  been  founded 
by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Lachaise  commenced  his 
course  of  studies,  and  finished  it  at  Lyons.     He  was 


the  provincial  of  his  order  when  Louis,  on  the  death 
of  his  former  confessor,  Father  Ferrier,  appointed 
Lachaise  his  successor.  This  appointment  occasioned 
surprise,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties  of  Jansenists,  Molinists,&c.,  divided 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  already  infected  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  king,  with  a  sickly  kind  of  devotion,  as 
also  the  capital,  which  fluctuated,  in  imitation  of  the 
court,  between  licentiousness  and  bigotry ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  Jesuit,  since  Father  Cotton,  had  been 
chosen  to  this  important  situation.  The  new  confessor 
was  soon  involved  in  a  web  of  court  intrigues.  Mme. 
de  Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  headed 
the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  stood  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  Louis,  moved  by  sensuality  and  super- 
stition, wavered  like  a  reed  between  these  parties. 
Nevertheless,  Lachaise  maintained  his  ground,  al- 
though he  was  equally  obnoxious  to  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tespan and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  frequently 
expressed  their  dislike  to  him  in  bitter  sarcasms.  On 
every  occasion — at  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the 
French  clergy  respecting  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  on 
occasion  of  the  disputes  of  the  Quietists,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  with  the  king  in  1686, 
and  similar  important  events  of  the  time — Father  La- 
chaise, in  consequence  of  his  office,  was  more  or  less 
forced  to  play  a  part ;  and,  although  he  reflected  well 
on  every  step  he  took,  he  constantly  received  the 
severest  reproaches  from  both  parties.  The  most  in- 
telligent men,  however,  never  judged  unfavourably 
of  his  private  character  and  his  conduct;  and  St. 
Simon,  who  was  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as 
Voltaire,  in  his  account  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
De  Boza,  Spon,  and  others,  acknowledge  that  the 
confessor  of  the  vainest  monarch,  and  the  mediator 
between  the  most  exasperated  parties,  knew  how  to 
conduct  himself  under  all  circumstances  with  ad- 
dress, coolness,  and  sagacity ;  and  that,  although  a 
zealous  Jesuit,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  violent  measures  against  his  opponents. 

That  Louis  formally  married  Mme.  Maintenon, 
Voltaire  attributes  principally  to  the  comsels  of  La- 
chaise; but  that  this  marriage  remained  secret,  and 
was  not  publicly  acknowledged,  according  to  the 
desire  of  that  ambitious  woman,  may  likewise  be  at- 
tributed to  Lachaise,  who,  on  this  account,  had  con- 
stantly to  endure  her  hatred.  Lachaise,  maintaining 
his  ground  in  the  favour  of  his  monarch  till  his  end, 
and  acting  as  his  counsellor,  even  when  age  and 
weakness  had  almost  converted  him  into  a  living 
skeleton.  He  died  in  January,  1709,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  He  left  philosophical,  theological,  and 
archogological  works.  His  taste  for  the  study  of 
numismatics,  and  the  great  share  which  he  had  in 
the  imj)rovement  of  this  branch  of  science  in  France, 
are  well  known.  Louis  XIV.  had  a  country-house 
built  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  [present  Boulevard 
neufs,  which  at  that  time,  owing  to  its  situation  on 
a  hill,  received  the  name  of  Mont-Louis.  Its  exten- 
sive garden  now  forms  the  cemetry  of  Pere  Lachaise, 
the  largest  in  Paris,  and  many  splendid  monuments 
now  adorn  the  place  where,  formerly,  the  courtiers  of 
Louis  XIV.  used  to  meet  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
confessor  of  their  absolute  master. 

LACLOS,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHODER- 
LOS  DE. — This  well-known  French  writer  was  the 
author  of  the  licentious  romance  "Les  Liaisons  Dan- 
gereuses,"  which  first  appeared  in  1782.     He  was 
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born  at  Amiens  in  1741,  and,  before  the  revolution, 
was  a  French  officer  of  artillery  and  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  Laclos  was  considered,  when  he 
was  young,  as  one  of  the  most  talented  and  agree- 
able, and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  men.  His  enemies  have  maintained 
that  he  has  drawn  his  own  character  in  that  of  the 
viscount  de  Valmont  in  his  romance.  Others  cele- 
brate the  simphcity,  honesty,  and  good  nature  of  his 
character,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Orleans  faction  as  it 
was  called.  Being  implicated  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  followed  him  to  London. 
After  the  return  of  the  king  from  Varennes,  Laclos 
endeavoured,  by  means  of  the  Jacobin  club,  to  effect 
the  foundation  of  a  republic,  as  he  conceived  that 
this  step  would  lead  eventually  to  the  elevation  of 
the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  French  throne.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  Laclos  was  transferred  as 
an  assistant  to  the  old  Luckner,  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  house  of  Orleans  he  disappeared  from  the  stage. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  Robespierre  came  to 
spare  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  firmest  adherents  of 
this  proscribed  house;  and  thus  the  report  origi- 
nated, that  Laclos  prepared  the  speeches  of  the 
tribune  of  the  jjeople.  He,  however,  returned  to  the 
military  profession,  and  was  advanced  to  the  office 
^f  inspector-general  of  artillery.  He  died  at  Taren- 
tum  in  180.3. 

LACRETELLE,  the  name  of  two  brothers,  well- 
known  as  authors,  but  entirely  opposed  to  each  other 
in  principles. — Pierre  Louis  Lacretelle,  the  elder,  or, 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  Lacretelle  aine,  was  born 
in  1751  at  Metz,  where  his  father  was  an  advocate. 
Animated  by  the  masterly  works  of  the  advocate- 
general  Servan  to  the  study  of  law,  ethics,  and  lite- 
rature, he  went  in  1778  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
parliamentary  advocate,  and,  by  his  "  Elogie  de  Mon- 
tausier,"  which  obtained  the  second  prize  in  1781, 
his  "  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Saunois,"  a  work  new 
and  unique  in  its  kind,  and  the  "  Discours  sur  le 
Prejuge  des  Peines  Infamantes,"  rendered  himself 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  institute,  where  he  succeeded 
La  Harpe,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  edited  the 
"Mercure,"  an  occupation  which  he  undertook  anew 
in  1817  under  very  different  circumstances,  in  con- 
junction with  Jouy,  Jay,  Constant  and  others.  La- 
cretelle embraced  the  principles  of  the  revolution 
with  the  ardour  of  a  noble  mind,  but  without  con- 
curring in  its  excesses.  In  the  legislative  assembly 
in  1792  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitu- 
tional party,  in  opposition  to  the  Girondists,  who 
were  in  favour  of  republicanism.  After  the  10th  of 
August  Lacretelle  devoted  his  attention  wholly  to 
literature.  We  find  him  again  in  public  life  in  1801, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of 
Napoleon.  Here  he  retained  his  independence  in  the 
midst  of  political  revolutions.  When  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  destroyed  his  hopes  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  liberty  founded  on  the  laws,  he  again 
retired.  His  poverty,  which  he  neither  complained 
of  nor  regretted,  was  honourable  to  him.  The  aris- 
tocratical  re-action  which  took  place  in  France  after 
the  second  restoration,  and  was  particularly  memor- 
able in  the  chamber  of  1815,  threw  him  into  the  op- 
position which  the  liberal  party  at  that  time  began 
to  form,  and  in  support  of  which  they  had  under- 
taken the  direction  of  the  "  Mercure  de  France." 
But  this  journal,  which  appeared  on  fi.xed  days,  be- 
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coming  subject,  in  consequence  of  a  new  law,  to  the 
inspection  of  the  censor  of  the  press,  was  given  up, 
and  the  "  Minerve  Frangaise,"  which  appeared  irre- 
gularly, took  its  place.  Lacretelle,  in  conjunction 
with  Aignan,  had  the  direction  of  this  literary  and 
political  journal.  The  "  Minerve  Fran^aise"  obtained 
so  decided  an  influence  upon  public  opinion,  that 
this  was  also  subjected,  by  a  new  ordinance,  to  the 
censorship,  after  eight  volumes  had  been  published, 
upon  which  it  was  immediately  discontinued.  La- 
cretelle, who  was  now  a  bookseller,  hazarded  a  con- 
tinuation of  it  in  the  form  of  small  pamphlets ;  but 
he  was  subjected  to  a  prosecution,  in  which  he  de- 
fended himself  with  great  energy  and  ability.  He 
was  condemned,  however,  to  imprisonment;  but 
Louis  XVIII.  remitted  the  sentence  on  account  of 
his  age  and  infirmities,  and  the  general  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  From  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  September  1824,  Lacretelle  era- 
ployed  himself  upon  a  collection  of  his  works.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  logical,  metaphysical,  and 
ethical  articles  in  the  "  Encyclopedie  Me'thodique." 
His  scattered  essays  and  treatises  appeared  in  1802, 
under  the  title  of  "CEuvres  Diverses,"  in  five  volumes, 
to  which,  in  1817,  he  subjoined  "  Fragmens  Poh- 
tiques  et  Litteraires,"  and,  in  1822,  "O^uvres,"  and 
"  Portraits  et  Tableaux,"  in  two  volumes.  His  thea- 
trical romance,  "Malherbe,  ou  le  Fils  Naturel,"  is  an 
excellent  dramatic  poem.  His  "  Soirees  avec  Guil- 
laume  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,"  and  his  "  Etudes 
sur  la  Re'volution  Frangaise,"  are  also  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Charles  Lacretelle,  the  younger  brother  of  Pierre 
Louis,  went,  when  very  young,  to  Paris  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  He  soon  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  logical  acuteness,  and  the  editorial 
department  of  the  "Journal  des  De'bats,"  which 
was  established  at  that  time,  was  committed  to 
him  in  connexion  with  another  individual  by  the 
name  of  Ducos.  His  second  literary  production  was 
his  "  Precis  de  la  Re'volution,"  which  was  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work  of  Rabaud  St.  Etienne.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  opposition  of  the  Parisian  sections  to 
the  decree  of  the  national  convention  retaining  two 
thirds  of  their  number  in  the  new  legislature,  Charles 
Lacretelle  composed,  in  the  name  of  the  sections,  the 
caustic  addresses  to  the  convention,  as  well  as  to  the 
electoral  assemblies  of  France;  but  Bonaparte  put 
an  end  to  these  commotions.  Being,  however,  at- 
tached to  the  then  existing  opposition,  and  using  his 
influence  in  its  favour,  he  was  arrested  and  retained 
prisoner  for  two  years.  In  1813  he  received  Es- 
menard's  place  in  the  national  institute,  and  in  18 16 
the  presidency  of  the  French  academy,  or  the  third 
class  of  the  institute. 

The  historical  lectures,  which,  as  professor  of  his- 
tory, he  delivered  before  the  university  of  Paris,  were 
among  the  most  frequented  in  that  city.  As  an  his- 
torical writer  he  possessed  a  peculiarly  briUiant  dic- 
tion, although  his  ideas  want  force  and  profundity. 
His  "  Histoire  de  France  pendant  les  Guerres  de  Re- 
ligion" is  more  highly  esteemed  than  his  "  Histoire 
de  France  pendant  le  dix-huitieme  Siecle." 

LACTANTIUS,  LUCIUS  CCELIS  FIRMIA- 
NUS,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  Latin  church,  who 
was  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  author.  He  lived 
for  a  long  time  at  Nicomedia  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
until  Constantine  the  Great  committed  to  his  care 
the  education  of  hia  eldest  son,  Crispus.     He  died 
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about  A.  D.  325.  His  writings  are  characterized  by  a 
clear  and  agreeable  style,  and  he  is,  on  account  of  his 
pure  and  eloquent  language,  frequently  called  the 
Christian  Cicero.  His  seven  books,  "Institutiones  Di- 
vinje,"  are  particularly  celebrated,and  worthy  of  notice. 
LACY,  DE. — This  name  is  so  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  England,  Ireland,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
that  without  attempting  to  go  deeply  into  individual 
memoirs,  we  must  give  a  brief  view  of  some  of  its 
most  celebrated  branches. 

At  Horseleap  near  Killeggan  are  the  ruins  of  one  of 
the  first  of  the  castles  built  by  the  Norman  conquerors 
to  quell  the  Irish.     Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  great 
grantee  of  Meath,  commenced  the  erection  of  this 
stronghold,  but  it  was  not  his  fate  to  see  it  finished  ; 
for  while  this  great  man,  the  favourite  of  his  sove- 
reign and  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  that  extraordi- 
nary race  who  came  over  with  Strongbow,  was  in- 
specting the  rising  fortress,  and  stooping  down  to  give 
directions  to  a  workman,  an  Irish  labourer,  who  was 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  country's  wrongs, 
clove  his  head  with  a  single  blow  of  his  mattock. 
'JVadition  says,  that  though  the  most  active,  valiant, 
and  superior  of  men,  De  Lacy  was  but  small  in  sta- 
ture, and  was  called  " Le  Petit" — and  from  hence 
the  Le  Petits  of  Westmeath  derive  their  name  and 
origin.     Another  historian  says,  "  Small  men  have 
often  been  found  not  only  wise  in  council,  but  brave 
leaders  in  the  field  ;  their  energies  seem  to  act  with 
more  power  as  more  concentrated ;  and  Sir  Hugh  De 
Lacy  Le  Petit,  as  well  as  Napoleon,  together  with 
thousands  of  other  little,  but  great  men,  have  shown 
that  the  mind,  the  immortal  mind,  can  nerve  a  little 
body  to  achieve  great  things.     Sir  Hugh  was  an  ex- 
traordinary noble  man,  his  leap  over  the  drawbridge 
of  his  fortress  is  yet  recorded  and  the  spot  shown  ; 
and  the  name  of  the  place  and  village  will  record,  as 
long  as  time  lasts,  this  feat  of  a  Norman  knight. 
Alas  !    for  the  De  Lacys   like   the  De  Courcys  of 
that  day;   they  did  not  respect  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  the  castle  he  was  building  he  dared  to  found 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  abbey."     The  Irish  were 
shocked  at  the  profanation,  the  act  therefore  of  the 
assassin  was  applauded  by  all,  and  even  the  aveng- 
ing peasant's  deed  was  counted  religiously  merito- 
rious as  exciting  the  anger  of  St.  Columbkill  on  him 
who  was  the  usurper  of  his  abbey  and  the  spoiler  of 
his  churches.     Be  it  as  it  will,  the  De  Lacys  were  a 
noble  and  valiant  race.     Hugh,  the  founder  of  Ard- 
nochar  or  Horseleap  Castle,  left  two  sons  ;  Hugh  the 
eldest  contrived  to  sujiplant  John  De  Courcy,  the 
conqueror  of  Ulster,  in  the  favour  of  King  John,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  the  pro- 
A'ince  and  assuming   the  government.     Sir  Walter 
Scott  introduced  De  Lacy  into  an  English  story,  but 
did  not  follow  up  the  subject  by  making  use  of  the 
materials  which  Irish  history  affords  of  this  noble 
race — their  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune — now  fa- 
vourites— now  rebels — defeated  to  day  by  De  Courcy 
— and  in  a  short  space  of  time  supplanting  him  and 
driving  him  from  Ulster— again  faUing  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  monarch,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  re- 
fuge to  France,  and  there  forced  to  work  as  garden- 
ers on  the  grounds  of  a  Norman  abbott — and  again, 
when  unable   to  conceal  their  noble  bearing,  they 
were  detected  by  the  good  ecclesiastic,   and  by  his 
intercession  reconciled  to  their  king  and  restored  to 
their  fiefs.    We  find  John  writing  a  letter  to  Walter 
De  Lacy,  entreating  him  to  forget  all  animosities 
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and  assuring  him  of  future  favour  and  protection. 
The  whole  of  this  race  have  been  military  heroes ; 
one  of  them  was  recently  general  in  the  Austrian 
service;  another  was  field  marshal  of  Russia,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Black  and  White  Russia,  and 
lord  of  the  celebrated  palace  of  Grodno.  The  chief 
lineal  representatives  of  this  family  are  the  De  La- 
cys of  Spain  and  Russia,  and  the  Murphys  and 
Pierses  of  Limerick.  The  O'Briens  (lineally  de- 
scended from  the  celebrated  Brian  Borsheine,  hero 
of  Clontarg,  king  of  Ireland)  intermarried  with  the 
De  Lacys  in  1585.  The  houses  of  Lansdowne,  Clan- 
ricarde,  Thomond,  and  Fitzgeralds,  are  connected 
with  this  family,  "  which  has  distracted  Ireland  for 
six  hundred  years,"  but  were  stripped  of  great  pos- 
sessions at  the  reformation.  An  Irish  historian  of 
Limerick  says,"The  county  of  Limerick  may  be  justly 
proud  of  this  family,  its  greatest  pride  and  ornament 
— England,  Spain,  Normandy,  and  Russia,  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  homage  to  this  great  fa- 
mily." 

LAENNEC,  RICHARD,  a  learned  French  phy- 
sician, who  was  born  at  Quimper  in  Brittany,  and 
educated  at  Paris,  where  in  1802  he  gained  two  grand 
prizes  for  medical  and  surgical  dissertations  offered 
by  the  institute.  He  is  best  known  in  this  country 
by  a  work  entitled  "  De  I'Auscultation  Medicale,  ou 
Traite  du  Diagnostic  des  Maladies,  des  Poumons  et 
du  Coeur."  In  this  work  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
experiments  with  a  valuable  instrument  of  his  own 
invention,  called  a  stethoscope,  for  the  discovery  of 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  He  died  in  August 
1826. 

LAFAYETTE,    GILBERT    MOTriER.— This 
celebrated  politician  was  born  at  Chavagnac,  near 
Brioude  in  Auvergne,  1757.     He  was  educated  in 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris,  placed  at 
court  as  an  officer  in  one  of  the  guards  of  honour, 
and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  married  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  duke  de  Noailles.     It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  young  marquis  de  La- 
fayette entered  upon  a  career  so  little  to  be  expected 
of  a  youth  of  vast  fortune,  of  high  rank,  of  powerful 
connexions,   at  the  most   brilliant   and  fascinating 
court  in  the  world.     He   left  France  secretly  for 
America  in  1777,  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.    The  state  of  that  country,  it  is  well  known, 
was  at  that  time  most  gloomy ;  a  feeble  army,  without 
clothing  or  arms,  was  with  difficulty  kept  together 
before    a   victorious  enemy;    the  government  was 
without  resources  or  credit,  and  the  American  agents 
in  Paris  were  actually  obliged  to  confess  that  they 
could  not  furnish  the  young  nobleman  with  a  con- 
veyance.    "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  fit  out  a  vessel 
myself;"  and  he  did  so.     The  sensation  produced 
in   America  by   his  arrival  was  very  great ;  it  en- 
couraged the  almost  disheartened  people  to  hope  for 
succour  and  sympathy  from  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  Europe.     Immediately  on  his  arrival,  La- 
fayette received  the  offer  of  a  command  in  the  conti- 
nental army,  but  declined  it,  raised  and  equipped  a 
body  of  men  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  entered 
the  service  as  a  volunteer  without  pay.     He  lived  in 
the  family  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  won  his 
full  affection  and  confidence. 

He  was  employed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island  in  1778,  and,  after  receiving  the  thanks  of 
the  country  for  his  im])ortant  services,  embarked  at 
Boston  in  January  1779  for  France,  where  it  was 
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thought  he  could  assist  the  cause  more  effectually  for 
a  time.  The  treaty  concluded  between  France  and 
America  about  the  same  period  was,  by  his  personal 
exertions,  made  effective  in  their  favour,  and  he  re- 
turned to  America  with  the  intelligence  that  a  French 
force  would  soon  be  sent  to  that  country.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  he  entered  the  service,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  a  body  of  infantry  of  about 
2000  men,  which  he  clothed  and  equipped  in  part  at 
his  own  expense.  His  forced  march  to  Virginia 
in  December  1780,  raising  2000  guineas  at  Balti- 
more on  his  own  credit,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
troops ;  his  rescue  of  Richmond ;  his  long  trial  of 
generalship  with  Cornwallis,  who  boasted  that  "  the 
boy  could  not  escape  him ;"  the  siege  of  York-town, 
and  the  storming  of  the  redoubt,  are  proofs  of  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
Desirous  of  serving  that  cause  at  home,  he  again  re- 
turned to  France  for  that  purpose.  Congress,  which 
had  already  acknowledged  his  merits  on  former  oc- 
casions, now  passed  new  resolutions,  in  which,  besides 
the  usual  marks  of  approbation,  they  desired  the 
American  ministers  to  confer  with  him  in  their  ne- 
gotiations. In  France  a  brilliant  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
mark  of  public  admiration.  Still  he  urged  upon  his 
government  the  necessity  of  negotiating  with  a 
powerful  force  in  America,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing orders  to  this  effect.  On  his  arrival  at  Cadiz  he 
found  forty-nine  ships  with  20,000  men  ready  to  fol- 
low him  to  America,  had  not  peace  rendered  it  un- 
necessary. A  letter  from  him  communicated  the 
first  intelligence  of  that  event  to  congress.  He  re- 
ceived pressing  invitations,  however,  to  revisit  Ame- 
rica. Washington,  in  particular,  urged  it  strongly; 
and,  for  the  third  time,  Lafayette  landed  in  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  August,  1784.  After  passing  a 
few  days  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  visited  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  &c.,  and  was  every 
where  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and 
delight.  Previous  to  his  return  to  France,  congress 
appointed  a  deputation,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  state,  "to  take  leave  of  him  on'behalf  of 
the  country,  and  assure  him  that  the  United  States 
regard  him  with  particular  affection,  and  will  not 
cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  may  concern  his 
honour  and  prosperity." 

After  his  return  he  was  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  protestants  in  France, 
and  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  as- 
sembly of  the  notables  in  1787,  he  proposed  the  sup- 
pression of  letters  de  cachet  and  of  the  state-prisons, 
the  emancipation  of  the  protestants,  and  the  convo- 
cation of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  When 
asked  by  the  Count  D'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X., 
if  he  demanded  the  states-general, — "  Yes,"  was  his 
reply,  "  and  something  better."  Being  elected  a 
member  of  the  states-general,  which  took  the  name 
of  national  assembly  in  1789,  he  proposed  a  de- 
claration of  rights,  and  the  decree  providing  for  the 
responsibility  of  the  officers  of  the  crown.  Two  days 
after  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris. 
The  court  and  national  assembly  were  still  in  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  populace  of  Paris,  irritated  at  this, 
had  already  adopted,  in  sign  of  opposition,  a  blue 
and  red  cockade,  being  the  colours  of  the  city  of 
Paris ;  and  Lafayette  added  to  this  cockade  the 
white  of  the  royal  arms,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
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that  the  tricolour  should  go  round  the  world.  On 
the  march  of  the  populace  to  Varsailles,  the  national 
guards  clamoured  to  be  led  thither.  Lafayette  re- 
fused to  comply  with  their  demand,  until,  having  re- 
ceived orders  in  the  afternoon,  he  set  off,  and  arrived 
at  ten  o'clock,  after  having  been  on  horseback  from 
before  day-light.  He  requested  that  the  interior 
posts  of  the  chateau  might  be  committed  to  him  ;  but 
this  request  was  refused,  and  the  outer  posts  only 
were  entrusted  to  the  national  guards.  This  was  the 
night  on  which  the  assassins  murdered  two  of  the 
queen's  guards,  and  were  proceeding  to  further  acts 
of  violence,  when  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
troops,  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  and  saved  the 
lives  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  morning  he  ac- 
companied them  to  Paris. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris 
he  organized  with  Bailly,  then  mayor  of  Paris,  the 
opposing  club  of  Feuillans  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1790,  he  supported  the  motion  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  titles  of  nobility,  from  which  period  he 
renounced  his  own,  and  never  after  resumed  it. 
The  constitution  of  a  representative  monarchy,  which 
was  the  object  of  his  wishes,  was  now  proposed,  and 
in  July  1790  was  appointed  for  its  acceptance  by  the 
king  and  the  nation,  and  in  the  name  of  4,000,000 
national  guards  Lafayette  swore  fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitution. Declining  the  dangerous  power  of  con- 
stable of  France,  or  generalissimo  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  kingdom,  after  having  organized  the 
national  militia,  and  defended  the  king  from  the 
popular  violence,  he  resigned  all  command  and  re- 
tired to  his  estates.  The  first  coalition  against  France 
in  1792  soon  called  him  from  his  retirement.  Being 
appointed  one  of  the  three  major-generals  in  the 
command  of  the  French  armies,  he  established  dis- 
cipline, and  defeated  the  enemy  at  Philippeville, 
Maubeuge,  and  Florennes,  when  his  career  of  suc- 
cess was  interrupted  by  the  domestic  factions  of  his 
country.  Lafayette  openly  denounced  the  terrible 
Jacobins,  declaring  that  the]  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution, under  the  mask  of  popular  leaders,  were  en- 
deavouring to  stifle  liberty  under  the  excesses  of 
licentiousness.  He  afterwards  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  assembly  to  vindicate  his  conduct  and  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  authors  of  the  violence. 
But  the  Mountain  had  already  overthrown  the  con- 
stitution, and  nothing  could  be  effected.  Lafayette 
then  offered  to  conduct  the  king  and  his  family  to 
Compiegne.  This  proffer  bein^  declined,  he  returned 
to  the  army,  which  he  endeavoured  to  rally  round 
the  constitution.  Shortly  after  he  was  burnt  in  effigy 
at  the  Palais-Royal,  and  was  accused  of  treason  be- 
fore the  assembly.  Still  he  declared  himself  openly 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  10th  of  August;  but 
finding  himself  unsupported  by  his  soldiers,  he  de- 
termined to  leave  the  country  and  take  refuge  in 
some  neutral  ground.  Some  persons  have  charged 
General  Lafayette  with  a  want  of  firmness  at  this 
period,  but  it  is  without  a  full  understanding  of  the 
situation  of  things.  Conscious  that  a  price  was  set 
on  his  head  at  home,  knowing  that  his  troops  would 
not  support  him  against  the  principles  which  were 
triumphing  in  the  clubs  and  the  assembly,  and  sensi- 
ble that,  even  if  he  were  able  to  protract  the  contest 
with  the  victorious  faction,  the  frontiers  would  be 
exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  emigrants  and  their 
foreign  allies,  with  whom  he  would  have  felt  it 
treason  against  the  nation  to  have  negotiated,  he 
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had  no  alternative.  Having  been  captured  by  an 
Austrian  patrol,  he  was  delivered  to  the  Prussians, 
by  whom  he  was  again  transferred  to  Austria.  He 
was  carried  with  great  secrecy  to  Olmiitz,  where  he 
was  subjected  to  every  privation  and  suffering,  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  his  friends, 
who  were  not  even  able  to  discover  the  place  of 
his  confinement  until  late  in  1794.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  deliver  him  from  prison 
by  Dr.  Bollman,  a  German,  and  Mr.  Huger.  His 
wife  and  daughters,  however,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing admission  to  him,  and  remained  with  him  nearly 
two  years,  till  his  release.  Washington  had  writ- 
ten directly  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  on  his  be- 
half without  effect ;  but  after  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  Bonapate  in  Italy  the  French  government 
required  that  the  prisoners  at  Olmiitz  should  be 
released,  which  was  done  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1797,  after  a  negotiation  that  lasted  three  months. 
He  almost  immediately  retired  to  his  estate  at 
La  Grange,  and,  declining  the  dignity  of  senator 
offered  him  by  Bonaparte,  he  gave  his  vote  against 
the  consulate  for  life,  and,  taking  no  further  part 
in  public  affairs,  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  IS  14  he 
perceived  that  their  principles  of  government  were 
not  such  as  France  required,  and  he  did  not  therefore 
leave  his  retirement.  The  20th  of  March,  1815, 
again  saw  Napoleon  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  en- 
deavouring to  conciliate  the  nation  by  the  profession 
of  liberal  principles.  Lafayette  refused,  though  urged 
through  the  mediation  of  Joseph,  to  see  him,  pro- 
tested against  the  acte  additionnel,  declined  the  peer- 
age offered  him  by  the  emperor,  but  accepted  the 
place  of  representative,  to  which  the  votes  of  his 
fellow-citizens  called  him.  He  first  met  Napoleon 
at  the  opening  of  the  chambers ;  the  emperor  re- 
ceived him  with  great  marks  of  kindness,  to  which 
however  he  did  not  respond ;  but  although  he  would 
take  no  part  in  the  projects  of  Napoleon  he  gave  his 
vote  for  all  necessary  supplies,  on  the  ground  that 
France  was  invaded  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
Frenchmen  to  defend  their  country.  When  Napo- 
leon returned  from  Waterloo,  and  it  was  understood 
that  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives and  establish  a  dictatorship,  two  of 
his  counsellors  informed  Lafayette  that  in  two  hours 
the  representative  body  would  cease  to  exist.  Im- 
mediately on  the  opening  of  the  session  he  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  addressed  the  house  as  follows : — 
"  When,  for  the  first  time  after  an  interval  of  many 
years,  I  raise  a  voice  which  all  the  old  friends  of 
liberty  will  still  recognise,  it  is  to  speak  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  which  you  only  can  save.  This, 
then,  is  the  moment  for  us  to  rally  round  the  old 
tri-coloured  standard,  the  standard  of  '89,  of  liberty, 
of  equality,  of  public  order,  which  we  have  now  to 
defend  against  foreign  violence  and  domestic  usurpa- 
tion." He  then  moved  that  the  house  declare  itself 
in  permanent  session,  and  all  attempts  to  dissolve  it 
high  treason ;  that  whoever  should  make  such  an 
attempt  shoidd  be  considered  a  traitor  to  the  country, 
&c.  In  the  evening  Napoleon  sent  Lucien  to  the 
house  to  make  one  more  effort  in  his  favour.  Lucien, 
in  a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence,  conjured  the 
house  not  to  compromise  the  honour  of  the  French 
nation  by  inconstancy  to  the  emperor.  At  these 
words  Lafayette  rose  in  his  place,  and,  addressing 


himself  to  the  orator,  exclaimed,  "  Who  dares  accuse 
the  French  nation  of  inconstancy  to  the  emperor  ? 
Through  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  the  wastes  of  Rus- 
sia, over  fifty  fields  of  battle,  this  nation  has  followed 
him  devotedly  ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  we  now  mourn 
the  blood  of  .3,000,000  of  Frenchmen."  This  appeal 
had  such  an  eft'ect  on  the  assembly  that  Lucien  re- 
sumed his  seat  without  finishing  his  discourse.  A 
deputation  of  five  members  from  each  house  was 
then  appointed  to  deliberate  in  committee  with  the 
council  of  ministers.  Of  this  deputation  General 
Lafayette  was  a  member,  and  he  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  sent  to  the  emperor  to  demand  his 
abdication.  The  arch-chancellor  refused  to  put  the 
motion,  but  the  emperor  sent  in  his  abdication  the 
ne.\t  morning. 

A  provisional  government  was  formed,  and  La- 
fayette was  sent  to  demand  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
of  the  allies,  which  was  refused.  On  his  return  he 
found  Paris  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  doors  of  the  representatives'  chamber 
were  closed  and  guarded  by  Prussian  troops.  La- 
fayette conducted  a  number  of  the  members  to  the 
house  of  Lanjuinais,  the  president,  where  they  drew 
up  a  protest  against  this  act  of  violence,  and  quietly 
separated.  Lafayette  now  retired  once  more  to  La 
Grange,  where  he  remained  till  1818,  when  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Here 
he  continued  to  support  his  constitutional  principles 
by  opposing  the  laws  of  exception,  the  establishment 
of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  the  suspension  of 
personal  liberty,  &c.,  and  by  advocating  the  cause  of 
public  instruction,  the  organization  of  a  national 
militia,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  charter. 

In  August  1824  he  landed  at  New  York,  on  a  visit 
to  the  United  States,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
president,  and  was  received  in  every  part  of  the 
country  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  deUght  and 
enthusiasm.  He  was  proclaimed  by  the  popular 
voice  "  the  guest  of  the  nation,"  and  his  presence 
was  every  where  the  signal  for  festivals  and  re- 
joicings. He  passed  through  the  states  of  the  Union 
in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  in  which  all  par- 
ties joined  to  forget  their  dissensions,  in  which  the 
veterans  of  the  war  renewed  their  youth,  and  the 
young  were  carried  back  to  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  their  fathers.  Having  celebrated  at  Bunker's  Hill 
the  anniversary  of  the  first  conflict  of  the  revolution, 
and  at  York-town  that  of  its  closing  scene,  in  which 
he  himself  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and 
taken  leave  of  the  four  ex-presidents  of  the  United 
States,  he  received  the  farewell  of  the  president  ia 
the  name  of  the  nation,  and  sailed  from  the  capital 
in  a  frigate  named,  in  compliment  to  him,  the 
"  Brandy-wine,"  on  the  7th  of  September,  1825,  and 
arrived  at  Havre,  where  the  citizens,  having  peace- 
ably assembled  to  make  some  demonstration  of  their 
respect  for  his  character,  were  dispersed  by  the  gen- 
darmerie. In  December  following  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  made  him  a  grant  of  200,000  dol- 
lars, and  a  township  of  land,  "in  consideration  of  his 
important  services  and  expenditures  during  the  Ame- 
rican revolution."  The  grant  of  money  was  in  the 
shape  of  stock,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and 
redeemable  on  the  31st  of  December,  1834. 

In  November  1827  the  chamber  of  deputies  was 
dissolved.  Lafayette  was  again  returned  a  member 
by  the  new  elections.  Shortly  before  the  revolution 
of  1830  he  travelled  to  Lyons,  &c.,  and  was  enthu- 
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siastically  received — a  striking  contrast  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministers  towards  him,  and  an  alarming 
symptom  to  the  despotic  government.  During  the 
revokition  of  July  1830  he  was  appointed  general- 
in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  and,  though 
not  personally  engaged  in  the  fight,  his  activity  and 
name  were  of  the  greatest  service.     To  the  Ameri-  !  in  the  chamher,  some  of  which  were  extemporaneous. 
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clergy,  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  ultras, 
and  of  suspicion  to  the  ministry.  In  1819  he  was 
deprived  of  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  which  was 
bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Gaeta,  with  a  large  salary ; 
yet  he  was  in  1822  unanimously  re-elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  regent  de  la  banque.     His   eloquent  speeches 


cans,  Lafayette,  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington, 
had  appeared  in  his  late  visit  almost  like  a  great 
historical  character  returning  from  beyond  the  grave. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  French  he  is  a  man  of  the  early 
days  of  their  revolution — a  man,  moreover,  who  has 
never  changed  sides  or  principles.  His  undeviating 
consistency  is  acknowledged  by  all,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  allow  him  the  possession  of  first-rate 
talents.  When  the  national  guards  were  established 
throughout  France,  after  the  termination  of  the 
struggle,  he  was  appointed  their  commander-in- 
chief,  and  his  activity  in  this  post  was  admirable. 
His  influence  with  the  government  seems  to  have 
been  for  some  time  great,  but  whether  his  principles 
were  too  decidedly  republican  to  please  the  new 
authorities  (a  few  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  new 
charter  he  declared  himself  against  the  hereditary 
peerage,  and  repeatedly  called  himself  a  pupil  of  the 
American  school),  or  whether  he  was  considered  as 
the  rallying  point  of  the  republican  party,  or  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  reason,  he  sent  in  his  re- 
signation in  December  1830,  which  was  accepted, 
and  Count  Lobau  appointed  chief  of  the  national 
guards  of  Paris. 

LAFAY  ETTE,  MARIA  M  AGDALENA,  COUNT- 
ESS DE,  a  lady  of  literary  celebrity,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Aymar 


prove  his  talents  and  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
department  of  finance.  He  also  spoke  with  energy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  disturbances  in  Paris  in  1819, 
when  the  young  Lallemand  was  shot  in  the  street  by 
one  of  the  watch,  and  old  men,  children,  and  women 
were  trampled  down  by  the  gendarmes.  He  was  not 
re-elected  for  the  session  of  1824. 

By  favouring  the  reduction  of  the  rentes  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  his  popularity.  The  chamber  of 
deputies  accepted  the  proposal  for  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  the  public  securities  then  in  circula- 
tion, but  the  chamber  of  peers  rejected  it.  To  prove 
the  justice  and  advantages  of  this  plan,  and  to  justify 
his  own  conduct  in  the  project,  he  wrote  his  ''  Re- 
flections sur  la  Reduction  de  la  Rente  et  sur  I'Etat 
du  Credit,"  a  financial  work  of  much  merit.  How 
great  the  confidence  reposed  in  Laflfittehas  been,  the 
following  fact  will  serve  to  show.  When  Louis 
XVIII.  was  compelled  to  flee  in  1815,  he  entrusted 
his  private  property  for  safe  keeping  to  Laffitte ;  three 
months  after,  Napoleon  under  the  same  circum- 
stances showed  him  the  same  confidence,  and  at  St. 
Helena  named  him  his  executor.  As  Napoleon  in 
the  hundred  days  had  respected  the  private  property 
of  Louis,  so  Louis  XVIII.  respected  that  of  the  em- 
peror, and  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  execu- 
tion of  his  last  will.     Among  the  merits  of  Laffitte, 


de  la  Vergne.    A  careful  and  classical  education  had  ]  his  great  benevolence  to  the  poor  ought  not  to  pass 


given  her  a  great  love  for  literature.  In  1655  she 
married  Count  Francis  de  Lafayette,  and  her  house 
now  became  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  her  time.  The  celebrated  duke 
of  Rochefoucauld  was  one  of  her  intimate  friends. 
Among  the  learned  men  who  surrounded  her,  the 
most  distinguished  were,  Huet,  Menage,  Lafontaine, 


unnoticed.  The  publishers  of  the  Latin  classics  at 
Paris  were  also  assisted  by  him  in  carrying  on  their 
useful  undertaking.  Laffitte  was  in  1827  again  elected 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  his  only  daughter 
was  married  in  1828  to  the  prince  of  Moskwa,  eldest 
son  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Ney.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  revolution  of  July  1830,  being  one 


and  Se'grais.  She  died  in  1693.  Her  works  entitle  i  of  the  deputies  who  signed  the  protest,  and  declared 
'  '       '  ^        .         • .  themselves  deputies  of  France  in  spite  of  Polignac's 

order  to  annul  the  election.  Laffitte  was  also  one  of 
the  deputies,  who,  during  the  struggle  of  the  29th  of 
July,  1830,  went  to  Marshal  Marmont  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  conflict.  On  the  3rd  of  November, 
1830,  he  was  made  minister  of  finance  and  president 
of  the  council,  in  which  situation  he  remained  until 
March  1831,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Casimir 
Perrier. 

LAFITAU,  JOSEPH  FRANCIS,  a  French  Je- 
suit, who  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  missionary  among  the  savages  of  North 
America.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  published  a 
work  entitled  "Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Americains  com- 
parees  aux  Moeurs  des  Premiers  Temps,"  and  an- 
other on  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  New  World.  In  the  former  he  main- 
tains that  the  North  American  savages  are  descended 
from  the  barbarians  who  inhabited  Greece  at  an 
early  period.     He  died  in  1740. 

LAFONTAINE,  AUGUSTUS  HENRY  JU- 
LIUS.— This  popular  German  novelist  was  born  in 
1756  at  Brunswick,  and  received  a  good  classical 
education.     Among  the  numerous  romantic  produc- 


her  to  an  honourable  place  among  French  writers. 
The  most  distinguished  of  them  are  "Zaide,"  "La 
Princesse  de  Cleves,"  and  "  La  Princesse  de  Mont- 
pensier." 

LAFFirrE,  JACQUES.  —  This  distinguished 
French  banker  was  born  at  Bayonne  in  1767,  and 
by  his  own  diligence  and  merit  acquired  a  for- 
tune in  the  banking-house  of  the  senator  Perregaux. 
In  1805  he  became  the  head  of  the  house,  which  he 
made  one  of  the  first  houses  in  France.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  bank  of  France,  and  in 
1814  president  of  the  same  establishment.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  important  office  without 
accepting  the  large  salary  connected  with  it.  In 
1809  he  was  made  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Paris,  and  in  1813  judge  of  the  tribunal  of 
commerce.  When  the  credit  of  France  in  1815  was 
at  a  very  dangerous  crisis,  Laffitte  advanced  2,000,000 
in  ready  money,  by  which  means  a  necessary  article 
in  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  settled.  It  was  ow- 
ing to  his  counsels  that  France  was  enabled  to  sup- 
port the  burden  of  the  military  contributions  im- 
posed on  her  without  injury  to  the  credit  of  the  state. 
But  when  Laffitte  joined  the  left  side  in  the  chamber 


of  deputies,  and  opposed  the  encroachments  of  the   tions  of  this  author  we  may  enumerate  "  Emilia  in 
infatuated  absolutists,  the  laws  of  exception  and  the  ,  the  World,"  '*  Charles  and  Emma,  or  the  Infant 
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Friends ;"  "  The  Baron  de  Flemming,"  and  "  Blanche 
and  Mirma ;"  besides  which  he  published  "  The 
Atramemnon  and  Cha?phorEE  of  .-Eschylus,  with 
notes.  Lafontaine  also  wrote  several  dramatic  works. 
in  addition  to  his  other  valuable  productions.  He 
died  at  Halle  in  1831. 

L.4GRAi\GE,  JOSEPH  LOUIS,  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  was  born  in  1736  at  Turin,  and 
originally  directed  his  attention  to  philosophy,  but 
his  natural  taste  for  mathematics  soon  unfolded  it- 
self, and  he  studied  with  such  ardour,  that  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Fagnano, 
he  communicated  to  him  a  number  of  mathematical 
discoveries  which  he  had  made.  He  also  solved  the 
questions  which  had  been  proposed  a  long  time  be- 
fore by  Euler  on  the  calculation  of  isoperimetrical 
figures,  and  on  the  theory  of  the  least  action.  When 
scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age,  Lagrange  was  made 
mathematical  professor  in  the  artillery  school  at  Tu- 
rin, and  the  memoirs  of  the  scientific  association, 
which  he  estabhshed  with  the  approbation  of  the 
government,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated 
Cigna  and  the  marquis  of  Saluces,  excited  such  at- 
tention in  the  literary  world  that  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  Euler  and 
D'Alembert  entered  into  a  constant  correspondence 
with  this  young  man.  During  a  journey  to  Paris, 
which  he  made  in  company  with  "his  friend  Carac- 
cioh,  who  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  London, 
Lag:range  became  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Parisian  savants,  and  was  received  with  general  re- 
spect. But  ill  health  soon  obliged  him  to  return 
home,  where  he  applied  himself  with  renewed  dili- 
gence to  his  scientific  labours.  At  this  time  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Paris, 
for  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  exposition  of  the  lea'd- 
ing  features  of  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  planetary 
system,  rendered  his  name  immortal. 

He  soon  after  received  an  in^^tation  from  Frederic 
the  Great  to  go  to  Berlin,  with  the  title  of  director 
of  the  academy,  in  place  of  Euler,  who  had  gone  to 
St.  Petersburg.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was,  however, 
very  reluctant  to  permit  his  distinguished  subject  to 
depart.  Esteemed  by  the  great  Frederic,  who  pre- 
ferred his  independent  spirit  to  the  somewhat  too 
submissive  character  of  Euler,  and  valued  highly  by 
all  who  became  acquainted  with  him,  Lagrange  lived 
in  Berlin  in  pleasant  circumstances  during  the  life- 
time of  the  king.  After  Frederic's  death  the  re- 
gard which  had  been  paid  to  men  of  genius  and 
talent  at  the  Prussian  court  declined,  and  Lagrange 
began  to  look  about  for  another  situation.  At  this 
period  Mirabeau  saw  him  in  Berlin,  and  resolved  to 
obtam  this  renowned  geometrician  for  France.  La- 
grange accepted  the  offers  made  him  from  Paris,  and 
dechned  the  proposals  of  the  ambassadors  of  Naples, 
Sardmia,  and  Tuscany.  He  was  received  at  Paris 
in  1787  with  the  highest  tokens  of  respect,  but  a 
deep  melancholy  seemed  to  have  taken  entire  pos- 
session of  him,  and  to  have  palsied  his  mind,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  which  his  friends  made 
*''7'^™o^'f  it-  He  suffered  the  same  inconvenience 
which  D'Alembert  had  once  before  experienced,  viz., 
of  having  lost  all  love  for  his  science.  Lagrange 
now  zealously  employed  himself  upon  the  history  of 
religion,  the  theory  of  ancient  music,  languages,  and 
even  the  medical  sciences.  His  own  favourite  science 
alone  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  he  even  suffered 
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his  most  celebrated  work,  "  La  Mecanique  Analy- 
tique"  cfor  which  Du  Chatelet,  to  whom  Lagrange 
had  given  the  manuscript,  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
able to  find  a  pubhsher),  to  lie  untouched  for  two 
years  after  its  publication.  At  the  proposal  of  Du 
Sejour,  he  was  in  1791  confirmed  by  the  national 
assembly  in  his  pension  of  6000  francs,  and,  in  order 
to  indemnify  him  for  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency,  he  was  first  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  rewarding  useful  inventions,  and  in 
1792  one  of  the  directors  of  the  mint.  Dissatisfied 
with  this  station,  although  Cicero  had  discharged 
similar  offices,  he  soon  resigned  it,  considering  it  as 
an  oppressive  burden.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
married,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  the 
academician  Lemonnier,  hoping  to  lead  a  tranquil 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  the  revolution. 

The  decree  of  October  1793,  commanding  all 
foreigners  to  leave  France,  and  the  execution  of 
Bailly,  Lavoisier,  and  other  distinguished  men,  soon, 
however,  destroyed  his  illusions.  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Guyton  Morveau,  the  severe  law  of 
banishment  from  the  country  was  not  put  in  force 
against  him ;  but  the  danger  of  becoming  a  victim 
to  the  rage  of  the  infuriated  populace  remained. 
Herault  de  Sechelles  offered  to  procure  him  a  place 
in  an  embassy  to  Prussia,  but  Lagrange,  who  had 
conceived  a  warm  affection  for  his  new  country,  pre- 
ferred to  remain  there  in  spite  of  the  danger.  Peace 
and  quiet  at  length  returned.  It  was  proposed  to 
restore  the  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  reign  of 
anarchy,  and  Lagrange  was  appointed  professor  in 
the  newly  established  normal  school  at  Paris.  In 
this  new  sphere  of  influence  his  former  love  for  his 
science  returned  with  all  its  strength.  At  the  forma- 
tion of  the  institute,  the  name  of  Lagrange  was  the 
first  on  the  list  of  members,  and  he  was  likewise  the 
first  member  of  the  newly  constituted  bureau  of 
longitude.  His  fame  now  increased  from  day  to 
day,  and  France,  feeling  honoured  in  the  possession 
of  such  a  man,  determined  to  give  him  a  public  mark 
of  her  esteem.  By  the  command  of  the  directory, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  TallejTand,  commis- 
sioned the  French  charge  d'affaires  in  Turin,  citizen 
D'Eymar,  to  \'isit  Lagrange's  father,  and  congratu- 
late him,  in  the  name  of  France,  in  having  such  a 
son.  This  commission  was  performed  by  D'Eymar 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  accompanied  by  several 
generals  and  other  distinguished  persons. 

Napoleon  respected  the  talents  and  services  of 
Lagrange  not  less  than  the  republic  had  done ;  and 
while  consul  and  emperor,  he  never  ceased  to  show 
him  distinguished  tokens  of  his  favour  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Member  of  the  senate,  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  and  count  of  the  empire,  La- 
grange saw  himself  surrounded  with  every  external 
honour ;  but  neither  this,  nor  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  head  of  the  state,  could  make  him 
vain,  and,  as  modest  and  retiring  as  ever,  he  de- 
voted himself  with  the  same  zeal  and  industry  to 
his  studies.  His  application  probably  hastened  his 
death.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he  could 
not  be  content  to  relax  his  exertions,  and  had  super- 
intended the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
"Theorie  des  Fonctions  Analytiques,"  enriched  with 
annotations,  when,  exhausted  by  his  labours,  he  died 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1813.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  Pantheon.     Laccpede  and  La  Place 
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pronounced  funeral  addresses  over  his  body.  La- 
{^range  was  no  less  amiable  than  modest,  and  was 
never  led  by  the  honours  bestowed  upon  himself  to 
underrate  the  merits  of  others.  His  respect  for 
Euler  was  unlimited,  and  he  was  frequently  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  his  scholars,  "  .Study  Euler,  if  you 
would  become  geometricians."  His  works  have  been 
partly  published  separately,  and  are  partly  contained 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academies  of  Turin,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  in  the  journal  of  the  Polytechnical  school, 
the  "  Connaissance  de  Temps,"  and  in  the  "  Ephe- 
merides."  The  most  important  are  his  "  Mecanique 
Analytique,"  "Thcorie  des  Fonctions  Analytiques," 
"  Resolutions  des  Equations  Nuraeriques,"  "  Lemons 
sur  le  Calcul  des  Fonctions,"  and  "  Essai  d'Arith- 
metique  Politique." 

LAHARPE,  FREDERIC  CESAR,  a  celebrated 
director  of  the  Helvetian  republic,  who  was  born  at 
RoUe,  in  a  family  belonging  to  the  nobiUty  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  in  1754.  He  cultivated  the  sciences 
with  great  zeal,  particularly  mathematics.  At  Ge- 
neva, Saussure  and  Bertrand  were  his  teachers. 
After  having  been  a  lawyer  in  Berne,  he  travelled 
wth  a  young  Russian  of  a  distinguished  family 
through  Italy  and  Malta,  and  in  1783  he  became 
teacher  of  the  grand-duke  Alexander  and  his  bro- 
ther at  Petersburg.  After  the  French  revolution 
had  broken  out  he  drew  up,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  a  respectful  petition  to  the  council  of  Berne, 
requesting  a  meeting  of  deputies  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  abuses.  Soon  after,  troubles  broke  out, 
and  the  government,  who  considered  him  as  one  of 
the  instigators,  put  his  name  on  the  list  of  exiles,  and 
his  enemies  succeeded  in  removing  him  from  the 
person  of  Alexander.  He  then  went  to  Geneva,  and 
was  about  to  return  to  Berne  when  he  learned  that 
orders  for  his  arrest  had  been  given  there.  Indig- 
nant at  this,  he  went  in  1796  to  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  write  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
published  a  work  entitled  "  Lettres  de  Philanthro- 
pos."  In  consequence  of  a  petition  addressed  by 
him  and  twenty-two  other  exiles  from  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  and  Friburg,  to  the  French  directory,  request- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  the  guarantee  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Lausanne  in  1565,  the  directory  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  the  Swiss  revolution 
broke  out,  French  armies  penetrated  into  Switzer- 
land, and  a  new  organization  was  given  to  that 
country.  Laharpe  was  made  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Helvetic  republic,  and  exerted  himself  energeti- 
cally in  carrying  on  the  new  system,  until  a  violent 
quarrel  took  place  between  the  legislative  body  and 
the  body  of  directors,  and  the  latter  was  dissolved, 
and  Laharpe  put  under  surveillance.  Friends  and 
enemies  both  allowed  the  honesty  of  his  intentions. 

In  1800,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lausanne 
for  Paris,  he  was  deceived  by  a  letter,  probably  a 
forgery,  communicating  intelligence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  who  was  then 
commanding  in  Italy.  This  he  gave  up  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  was  in  consequence  arrested 
by  the  legislative  council  of  Berne,  as  himself  con- 
cerned in  the  conspiracy.  He  escaped  by  flight  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  coolly  received  by  Bonaparte, 
and  went  to  live  at  Plessis  Piquet,  near  Paris.  In 
1801  he  made  a  journey  to  Russia,  and  returned  with 
proofs  of  the  esteem  of  his  former  pupil  the  emperor. 
In  1814  he  visited  him  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
a  general  in  the  Russian  service.    At  the  congress 
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of  Vienna  he  laboured  actively  to  effect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  cantons  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and 
Aargau,  and  tlreir  separation  from  Berne.  He  then 
retired  as  a  private  man  to  his  native  country,  en- 
joying the  highest  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

LAHARPE,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  DE,  a  French 
dramatic  poet,  critic,  and  philosopher  of  the  last 
century,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  November  1739. 
His  father,  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  French  service, 
dying  in  indigence,  Asselin,  president  of  the  college 
of  Harcourt,  admitted  him  into  that  seminary,  where 
he  received  an  excellent  education.  A  lampoon  on 
his  benefactor,  which  was,  in  all  probability  without 
foundation,  attributed  to  him,  occasioned  the  con- 
finement of  the  suspected  satirist  for  some  months 
in  the  Bastille.  This  circumstance  disgusted  him 
with  his  situation,  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  threw 
himself  on  his  own  talents  as  an  author  for  support. 
In  1762  he  published  a  collection  of  poems.  The 
tragedy  of  "Warwick,"  which  appeared  in  1763, 
was  very  beneficial  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  and  procured  him  considerable  reputation.  It 
still  remains  on  the  stage.  His  "Timoleon  and 
Phararaond"  met  with  less  success ;  but  a  series  of 
eloges  on  Charles  V.,  Catinat,  Fenelon,  Voltaire,  and 
Henry  Quatre,  especially  the  latter,  gained  him  much 
credit  in  a  different  department  of  literature.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  Laharpe  embraced 
the  principles  of  republicanism ;  but,  during  the 
reign  of  terror,  his  moderation  rendering  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  those  then  in  power,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  in  1793,  and  while  in  confine- 
ment is  said  to  have  owed  his  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity to  the  arguments  of  his  fellow-captive,  the 
bishop  of  St.  Brieux.  Though  sentenced  to  deport- 
ation, the  change."?  of  the  times  finally  restored  him 
to  liberty,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  literary  retirement.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
his  remarks  on  the  measures  of  the  government  ex- 
cited the  displeasure  of  the  first  consul,  and  he  was 
banished  to  Orleans.  He  soon  returned  however,  and 
died  in  1803,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  His  principal 
work  is  the  "  Lycee,  or  a  Complete  Course  of  Lite- 
rature." Among  the  rest  are  "  Gustavus  Vasa,"  "Ti- 
moleon," "  Pharamond,"  and  "  Philoctetes,"  trage- 
dies ;  the  latter  an  elegant  translation  from  the  Greek 
of  Sophocles;  "Tangu  et  Felime,"  translations  of 
Camoens'  "  Lusiad,"  "  The  Psalms  of  David,"  and 
"  The  Works  of  Seutonius." 

LAHYRE,  ETIENNE  VIGNOLES,  a  brave 
knight  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  and  was  the  faithful  companion  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  Lahyre  hated  the  Enghsh  bitterly,  as 
his  family  had  been  ruined  by  their  invasions.  In 
1418,  when  Coucy  was  surrendered  to  the  Burgun- 
dians,  the  allies  of  the  English,  in  consequence  of 
the  treachery  of  the  mistress  of  the  commandant, 
Lahyre  and  the  equally  brave  Peter  de  Xaintrailles 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of  the 
garrison,  and  successfully  led  their  little  band,  in  the 
midst  of  constant  skirmishes,  through  a  country  filled 
with  enemies.  After  many  vahant  deeds  in  Valois 
and  in  Champagne,  Lahyre  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
Orleans.  The  government  of  the  town  sent  him  with 
a  petition  to  the  dauphin  Charles  VII.  to  implore  his 
assistance.  He  found  the  weak  and  pleasure-loving 
prince  preparing  for  an  entertainment.  "  What  are 
your  thoughts  ?"  said  Charles  to  the  knight,  who 
viewed  with  indignation  the  frivolity  of  the  court. 
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"  I  think,"  replied  Lahyre,  "  that  a  kingdom  could 
not  be  lost  more  merrily."  Returning  to  Orleans, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  save  the  town  and  to  assemble 
the  relics  of  the  beaten  army.  In  1429  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  appeared,  and  Lahyre  immediately  joined 
her,  and  was  with  her  at  her  entrance  into  the  town. 
He 'followed  the  defeated  English  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Jargeau  and  Patai.  In  the 
middle  of  winter  he  stormed  Louviers,  and  advanced 
to  Rouen  with  the  intention  of  liberating  the  impri- 
soned Joan,  but  the  English  took  him  prisoner.  He 
soon,  however,  obtained  his  hberty,  and  renewed  his 
exertions  with  Xaintrailles  against  the  enemy.  To 
his  death  Lahyre  was  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  injured  them  greatly. 
He  was  repeatedly  taken  prisoner,  often  by  the 
treachery  of  false  friends ;  but  he  always  succeeded 
in  liberating  himself :  for  a  time  he  even  braved  his 
own  king,  continuing  a  petty  warfare  against  the 
English  and  the  Burgundians,  and  garrisoning  several 
towns  although  Charles  had  concluded  a  peace.  On 
a  journey  to  Montauban,  where  he  accompanied 
Charles  VII.  in  1442,  he  died  in  consequence  of  his 
wounds.  His  romantic  valour;  together  with  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  procured  him  after 
his  death  the  honour  of  having  his  name  added  to 
the  knave  of  hearts  in  the  French  playing  cards,  the 
pictures  of  which  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  designated 
by  the  names  of  different  heroes. 

LAINE,  JOSEPH  HExNRY  JOACHIM,  a  cele- 
brated peer  of  France,  who  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in 
1767.  He  was  a  lawyer  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution  in  the  last  century,  when  he  em- 
braced republican  principles.  His  zeal  procured 
him  in  1792  some  important  posts  in  the  administra- 
tion, in  which  he  showed  great  activity.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  as  an  orator.  In  180S  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  corps  le'gislatif  (or  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
liberal  opinions.  About  this  time  he  received  the 
star  of  the  legion  of  honour,  but  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  friends  of  the  royal  family.  After 
Napoleon's  disaster.s  in  Russia  the  legislative  body 
appointed  a  committee  in  1813  to  report  the  wishes 
of  the  nation.  It  consisted  of  Laine,  Raynouard, 
Gallois,  Flaugergues,  and  Maine  de  Biran.  Ray- 
nouard was  chairman,  and  the  language  of  the  report 
was  bold.  The  corps  legislatif,  so  long  submissive, 
now  made  bold  by  the  disasters  of  the  emperor,  was 
prorogued.  Laine  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  in  1814 
was  made  prefect  of  the  city  by  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  who  had  arrived  there,  and  soon  after  president 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  On  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  Laine'  spoke  with  zeal  against  him,  and 
called  him  "  the  common  enemy,"  and  on  the  em- 
peror's entry  into  Paris  published  a  protest  against 
the  dissolution  of  the  chamber,  and  absolving  all 
"  Frenchmen  from  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the 
usurper."  He  left  Bordeaux,  it  is  said,  for  Holland, 
when  the  duchess  of  Angouleme  quitted  that  place, 
and  after  the  second  restoration  again  appeared  as 
president  of  the  chamber,  and  held  the  portfolio  of 
the  interior  from  June  1816  to  December  1818,  when 
Decazes  succeeded  him.  He  often  spoke  while  in 
these  stations  against  the  pretensions  of  the  ultras 
and  their  attacks  upon  the  charter;  but  after  this 
period  he  inclined  more  and  more  to  the  right  side, 
and  advocated  the  change  in  that  law  of  election 
which  he  had  formerly  defended. 
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LAING,  ALEXANDER  GORDON.— Our  know- 
ledge of  African  geography,  as  well  as  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  that  inhabit  that  extraor- 
dinary portion  of  the  globe,  has  been  much  increased 
by  the  labours  of  this  traveller.  He  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1794,  and  educated  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  In  1811  Mr.  Laing  went  to  Barbadoes, 
where  his  uncle.  Colonel  Gordon,  then  was,  and  with 
whom  he  remained  a  short  time  till  he  obtained  an 
ensigncy  in  the  York  light  infantry,  which  regiment 
he  immediately  joined  at  Antigua;  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
same  corps,  which  he  held  imtil  the  regiment  was 
reduced,  and  Lieutenant  Laing  was  then  placed  upon 
the  half-pay.  Having  no  relish  for  inactive  life,  he 
exchanged,  as  soon  as  the  business  could  be  nego- 
tiated, into  the  second  West  India  regiment,  which 
he  joined  at  Jamaica.  While  there,  he  had  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  deputy  quarter-master-general, 
the  exertions  of  which  department  induced  a  liver 
complaint ;  and  in  order  to  re-establish  his  health, 
the  medical  gentlemen  recommended  a  sea  voyage. 
He  accordingly  sailed  to  Honduras,  by  which  his 
complaint  was  considerably  relieved ;  but  the  go- 
vernor, Colonel  Arthur,  finding  him  an  active  and 
intelligent  officer,  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
fort-major,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  return  to 
Jamaica,  but  had  him  attached  to  another  division 
of  his  regiment,  then  in  Honduras,  where  he  re- 
mained until  a  return  of  his  complaint  forced  him 
to  come  home.  The  effects  of  this  attack  made  a 
serious  impression  on  his  constitution,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  remained  for  nearly  eighteen  months  with 
his  friends  in  Scotland.  During  this  time,  however, 
one-half  of  the  second  West  India  regiment,  that  to 
which  he  was  attached,  was  reduced,  and  he  was 
again  placed  upon  half-pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1819 
he  returned  to  London,  and  having  been  sent  for  by 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  then  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment, was  appointed  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  and 
proceeded  to  Sierra  Leone. 

In  1822  Lieutenant  Laing  was  sent  by  Sir  Charles 
M'Carthy  on  an  embassy  to  Gaml)ia  and  the  Man- 
dingo  country,  to  ascertain  the  political  state  of 
those  districts,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to 
trade,  and  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  Having  executed  that  mis- 
sion to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  governor, 
and  some  alarm  haA'ing  arisen  as  to  the  fate  of  San- 
nassee,  a  chief  in  amity  with  our  government,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Yarradee,  a  warrior  of 
the  king  of  Soolima,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Laing, 
— though  his  health,  which  had  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  his  former  journey,  was  yet  only  in  a  state 
of  convalescence, — was  appointed  to  undertake  a 
second  embassy  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  San- 
nassee's  release  from  captivity.  On  arriving  at  the 
camp  of  the  Soolima  army,  he  was  informed  that 
the  unfortunate  Sannassee  had  been  set  at  liberty 
after  his  town  had  been  burnt,  and  that  his  life  had 
been  spared  only  from  the  fear  of  ofiending  the  Bri- 
tish governor.  While  upon  the  second  mission,  he 
had  observed  that  many  men  who  accompanied  the 
Soolima  army  possessed  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  ;  and  having  learned  that  ivory  abounded  in 
Soolima,  he  suggested  to  the  governor  the  advan- 
tages to  the  colony  of  opening  an  intercourse  with 
these  people,  remarking  that  such  an  attempt  would 
not  be  attended  with  much  hazard  or  expense,  and 
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tViat  a  great  object  would  be  attained  by  the  know- 
ledge of  many  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  co- 
lon)', which,  like  that  of  the  Sooliinas,  was  known 
only  by  name.  This  suggestion  was  submitted  to 
the  council,  who  approved  the  undertaking,  and  left 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  traveller  to  pursue  his  own 
route.  He  was  now  as  much  a  volunteer  traveller 
as  before  he  had  been  a  volunteer  officer;  nay,  more 
so,  being  in  fact  allowed  to  prosecute  his  own  enter- 
prise in  his  own  way.  This  third  mission,  upon 
which  he  set  out  from  Sierra  Leone  on  the  l6th  of 
April,  1822,  led  him  to  penetrate  through  a  far  more 
extensive  tract  of  country  than  before,  much  of  it 
previously  unexplored,  but  which  is  particularly  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  inhabitants,  their  manners, 
customs,  &c.,  in  his  highly  interesting  journal,  since 
published. 

While  at  Falaba  upon  his  third  embassy,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  immediately  on  his  return  to  Sierra 
Leone,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  he  was  ordered  to 
join  his  regiment  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  command  of  a  considerable  native 
force  on  the  frontier  of  the  Ashantee  country,  and 
was  frequently  engaged  with  detachments  of  the 
Ashantee  army.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
McCarthy,  in  1824,  Captain  Laing  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  acquaint  the  government  with  the  state  of 
the  command  in  Africa.  At  this  period  he  obtained 
a  short  leave  of  absence  to  revisit  Scotland,  and  re- 
turned to  London  in  October  1824.  An  opportu- 
nity now  presented  itself,  which  our  traveller  had 
long  anxiously  desired,  of  proceeding  under  the 
auspices  of  government,  on  an  expedition  to  discover 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  departed  from 
London  on  that  enterprise  early  in  February  1825, 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  Tripoli  for  Timbuctoo 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  that  year. 

At  Tripoli,  Major  Laing  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Warrington,  the  British  consul  at  that  place, 
and  two  days  after  that  event  proceeded  on  his  mis- 
sion. From  the  time  of  his  leaving  Tripoli  until  he 
reached  Tuat,  which  he  was  forced  to  do  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  letters  were  frequently  received  from 
him.  At  length,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1826,  he 
reached  Timbuctoo;  and  on  the  21st  of  September 
he  addressed  the  following  letter,  the  last  that  was 
ever  received  from  him,  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Warrington : — 

"My  dear  Consul, 

"  A  very  short  epistle  must  serve  to  apprize  you, 
as  well  as  my  dearest  Emma,  of  my  arrival  at,  and 
departure  from,  the  great  capital  of  central  Africa ; 
the  former  of  which  events  took  place  on  the  18th 
ult. — the  latter  will  take  place,  please  God,  at  an 
early  hour  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  retracing  my  steps  to  Tripoli,  and 
came  here  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to  Jenne 
by  water  ;  but  this  intention  has  been  entirely  upset, 
and  my  situation  in  Timbuctoo  rendered  exceed- 
ingly unsafe  by  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the 
Foulahs  of  Massino,  who  have  this  year  upset  the 
dominion  of  the  Tuaric,  and  made  themselves  pa- 
trons of  Timbuctoo,  and  whose  sultan,  Bello,  has 
expressed  his  hostility  towards  me  in  no  equivocal 
terms,  in  a  letter  which  Al  Saidi  Boubokar,  the 
sheik  of  this  town,  received  from  him  a  few  days 
after  my  arrival.     He  has  now  got  intelligence  of 


my  being  in  Timbuctoo  ;  and  as  a  party  of  Foulahs 
are  hourly  expected,  Al  Saidi  Boubokar,  who  is  an 
excellent  good  man,  and  who  trembles  for  my  safety, 
has  strongly  urged  my  immediate  departure;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  notice  has  been  so  short,  and  I 
have  so  much  to  do  previous  to  going  away,  that 
this  is  the  only  communication  I  shall  for  the  present 
be  able  to  make.  My  destination  is  Sego,  whither  I 
hope  to  arrive  in  fifteen  days ;  but  I  regret  to  say 
the  road  is  a  vile  one,  and  my  perils  are  not  yet  at 
an  end  ;  but  my  trust  is  in  God,  who  has  hitherto 
borne  me  up  amidst  the  severest  trials,  and  protected 
me  amidst  the  numerous  dangers  to  which  I  have 
been  exposed. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  any  account  of  Tim- 
buctoo, but  shall  brieily  state  that,  in  every  respect, 
except  in  size  (which  does  not  exceed  four  miles  in 
circumference),  it  has  completely  met  my  expecta- 
tions. Kabra  is  only  five  miles  distant,  and  is  a 
neat  town,  situated  on  the  very  margin  of  the  river. 
I  have  been  busily  employed,  during  my  stay,  search- 
ing the  records  in  the  town,  which  are  abundant, 
and  in  acquiring  information  of  every  kind  ;  nor  is 
it  with  any  common  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  say 
my  perseverance  has  been  amply  rewarded.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  my  hypothesis  concerning  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Niger  is  correct. 

"  May  God  bless  you  all!  I  shall  write  you  fully 
from  Sego,  as  also  my  lord  Bathurst ;  and  I  rather 
apprehend  that  both  letters  will  reach  you  at  one 
time,  as  none  of  the  Ghadamis  merchants  leave  Tim- 
buctoo for  two  months  to  come.  Again,  may  God 
bless  you  all !  My  dear  Emma  must  excuse  my 
writing.  I  have  begun  a  hundred  letters  to  her, 
but  have  been  unable  to  get  through  one.  She  is 
ever  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  ;  and  I  look  forward 
with  delight  to  the  hour  of  our  meeting,  which, 
please  God,  is  now  at  no  great  distance." 

This  letter  was  left  behind  at  Timbuctoo,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  by  the  nephew  of  Ba- 
bani,  together  with  an  important  document  in  Ara- 
bic, of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : — 
"  About  a  month  after  their  safe  arrival  at  Timbuc- 
too (Laing  and  young  Moktah),  the  prince  of  the 
faithful.  Sultan  Ahmad,  Ben  Mohammed  Labo,  the 
lord  and  sovereign  of  all  those  countries,  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  lieutenant-governor  Osman,  containing 
as  follows  : — '  I  have  heard  that  a  Christian  intends 
coming  to  you  ;  but  whether  he  has  already  arrived 
or  not  I  do  not  know.  You  must  prevent  him  from 
arriving,  if  he  has  not  reached  you ;  and  if  he  has, 
you  must  expel  him  the  country  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  him  no  hope  of  returning  to  our  coun- 
tries, because  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  tribe 
of  Foulah,  containing  a  caution  against  allowing 
Christians  to  come  into  the  Mussulman  countries  in 
Soudan;  which  letter  was  written  in  the  east,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  mischiefs  and  impieties 
by  which  they  have  corrupted  Spain  and  other  coun- 
tries.' 

"  When  Governor  Osman  received  this  letter,  he 
could  not  but  obey  it.  He  therefore  engaged  a 
sheik  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  named  Ahmad,  son 
of  Obeid-allah,  son  of  Rehal,  of  Soliman  Barbooshi, 
to  go  out  with  the  Christian,  and  protect  him  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Arwan.  Barbooshi  accordingly  went 
with  him  from  Timbuctoo ;  but  on  an-iving  at  his 
own  residence,  he  treacherously  murdered  him,  and 
took  possession  of  all  his  property.    This  is  within 
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our  knowledge  who  know  the  affair,  and  have  seen  the 
letter  ofthe  prince  of  the  faithful,  Sultan  Ahmad  Labo." 

Thus  perished  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  this 
brave  and  persevering  traveller.  It  is,  however, 
generally  believed  that  the  Arabic  document  does 
not  furnish  a  correct  version  of  the  affair,  and  that 
his  own  confidential  attendant  was  the  murderer. 
The  accompanying  specimen  of  Major  Laing's  style 
as  an  author  will  sufficiently  attest  the  minuteness 
of  his  observations  as  a  traveller.  It  is  descriptive 
of  his  entrance  into  Falaba : — 

"  About  ten  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  this  long- 
looked  for  town,  which  covered  a  large  extent  of 
ground  in  a  beautiful  valley,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  gentle  acclivities.  We  descended  upon  it  by  the 
south,  but  were  conducted  along  to  the  northern  gate, 
through  which  we  were  ushered  into  the  capital  uf 
the  Soolima  nation.  We  passed  along  a  street,  or 
defile,  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  to  a  spacious 
piece  of  open  ground,  which  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  in  one  corner  of  which  we  found 
seated  upwards  of  2000  men,  armed  with  muskets, 
bows,  and  spears.  On  my  entrance  I  was  saluted 
by  a  heavy  and  irregular  discharge  of  musketry, 
which,  unfortunately,  put  my  horse  on  his  mettle, 
and  as  I  had  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  teach  him 
good  manners,  I  was  obhged  to  resort  to  jerking 
him  with  the  curb,  of  the  severity  of  which  I  was  as 
yet  ignorant ;  in  consequence  he  backed  among  the 
armed  assemblage,  who  were,  by  this  retrograde 
movement,  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and  cer- 
tainly not  impressed  with  much  opinion  of  my  horse- 
manship. Being  recovered  from  the  awkwardness 
of  my  first  appearance,  I  ordered  the  salute  to  be  re- 
turned with  three  rounds  from  my  party,  and  then 
alighting,  shook  hands  with  his  majesty,  who  put 
into  my  hand  two  massive  rings  of  gold,  and  made 
a  motion  for  me  to  sit  down  beside  him.  I  found 
him  a  good-looking  man,  about  si.\ty  years  of  age ; 
his  countenance,  mild,  agreeable,  and  inoffensive  in 
its  expression ;  he  is  rather  taller  than  the  generality 
of  Soosoos,  being  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in 
height;  and  his  plain  loose  garment  of  black  country 
cloth  became  him  well.  I  was  scarcely  seated  when 
my  old  friend  Yarradee  (habited  in  rather  a  more 
costly  manner  than  when  I  first  beheld  him  at  the 
camp  in  the  Mandingo  country),  mounted  on  a  fiery 
charger,  crossed  the  parade  at  a  full  gallop,  followed 
by  about  thirty  warriors  on  horseback  and  2000 
on  foot,  the  latter  making  a  precipitous  rush,  and 
firing  in  all  directions.  After  a  lapse  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  party  on  horseback  returned,  and  per- 
formed various  movements  and  evolutions  for  about 
half  an  hour,  much  to  the  amusement  and  admiration 
of  my  party,  several  of  whom  had  been  with  the  late 
unfortunate  Major  Peddie,  and  subsequently  with 
Major  Gray  in  Boondon,  and  who  declared  it  to  be 
a  show  passing  any  thing  they  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. Yarradee  now  alighted  from  his  horse,  and, 
seizing  his  bow,  pulled  the  string  to  its  full  extent, 
affecting  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  some  distant  object ; 
he  appeared  to  watch  it  on  tiptoe  with  eager  expecta- 
tion till  it  reached  its  destination,  when  he  gave  a 
leap  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction ;  then  striking  his 
breast  with  his  right  hand,  and  distorting  his  natu- 
rally ugly  visage  into  a  most  hideous  grin,  he  beck- 
oned his  war-men  to  follow,  which  they  did,  with  a 
shout  that  rent  the  skies.  After  advancing  a  few 
paces  they  gtopped  short,  and  watching  Yarradee,  who, 


with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  was  intent  on  the  motions  of 
the  supposed  enemy,  waited  his  direction  to  discharge 
their  arrows;  and  having  done  so,  each  individual 
appeared  to  trace  the  flight  of  his  own  arrow,  and 
betrayed  signs  of  satisfaction  or  disappointment  at 
its  supposed  execution  or  failure.  A  discharge  of 
musketry  followed  the  flight  of  arrows,  after  which 
the  spears  and  cutlasses  were  put  in  requisition  to 
hack  and  cut  to  pieces  the  discomfited  foe.  While 
those  warlike  movements  were  going  forward,  ano- 
ther set  of  people  were  by  no  means  idle;  there  were 
above  one  hundred  musicians,  who  playing  upon 
divers  instruments,  drums,  flutes,  ballafoos,  harps  of 
rude  workmanship,  with  many  other  kinds,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  kept  up  a  din 
sufficient  to  crack  the  tympanum  of  ordinary  ears, 
and  which  compelled  me  to  fortify  mine  with  a  little 
cotton;  two  fellows,  in  particular,  with  crooked 
sticks,  kept  hammering  with  provoking  perseverance, 
and  with  the  violence  of  blacksmiths  at  the  anvil, 
upon  two  large  drums  which  stood  about  four  feet 
high,  in  shape  similar  to  a  chess-castle  turned  up- 
side down ;  their  only  desire  appeared  to  be  that  of 
making  a  noise,  and  in  that  I  suppose  the  chief  art 
consisted,  for  the  harder  they  beat,  the  more  applause 
they  obtained.  A  nod  from  the  king  at  length  put 
a  stop  to  this  clang  of  steel  and  din  of  drums,  and  I 
was  flattering  myself  with  the  hope  of  being  per- 
mitted to  retire  to  the  apartment  allotted  for  me,  but 
my  motion  was  interrupted  by  the  king,  who  said  I 
must  hear  something  more.  Being  again  seated,  a 
Jelle,  or  singing  man,  elegantly  attired  in  the  Man- 
dingo  costume, — his  wrist  and  elbows  ornamented 
with  bells,  and  beating  on  a  sweet- toned  ballafoo, 
the  notes  of  which  he  ran  over  with  taste  and  velo- 
city,— stepped  out,  and,  after  playing  a  sort  of  sym- 
phony or  prelude,  commenced  a  dialogue  in  song 
with  some  persons  who  were  to  be  invisible  at  first, 
but  who  afterwards  joined  him." 

LAING,  MALCOLM,  a  Scottish  historian,  who 
was  born  in  1762,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  His  principal  work  is  "A  History  of 
Scotland"  in  four  volumes;  but  he  subsequently 
published  an  edition  of  "  Ossian's  Poems."  He 
died  in  1819. 

LAIRESSE.— There  was  a  family  of  Flemish 
painters  of  this  name,  of  whom  Gerard,  son  to  the 
elder  Lairesse,  has  acquired  by  far  the  greatest  repu- 
tation. He  was  born  in  1640  at  Liege,  and  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  high  finish  with  which 
his  pictures  are  executed ;  indeed  he  was  considered 
the  Raphael  of  the  Dutch  school ;  nor  have  any  of 
his  countrymen  ever  equalled  him  in  historical  paint- 
ing. This  talented  artist  was  also  a  good  engraver, 
and  understood  music  scientifically,  while  of  his  lite- 
rary abilities  he  has  left  a  favourable  specimen  in  a 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  his  art.  He  survived 
the  loss  of  his  sight  some  years,  and  died  at  length 
at  Amsterdam  in  1711.  His  three  brothers,  Ernest, 
John,  and  James  Lairesse,  were  artists  of  some  note, 
the  two  former  excelling  in  the  delineation  of  ani- 
mals, the  latter  in  flowers.  Two  of  his  sons  also 
followed  the  profession  of  their  father,  but  with  in- 
ferior ability. 

LAKE,  GERARD,  VISCOUNT,  a  distinguished 
English  general,  who  was  born  in  1774,  and  served  in 
Germany  during  the  seven  years'  war.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  America  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
in  1800  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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British  forces  in  India,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  success  against  the  native  princes.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1807,  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  died  in  February  1808. 

LALANDE,  JOSEPH  JEROME.— This  cele- 
brated French  astronomer  was  born  at  Bourgen 
Bresse  in  1732.  His  father  intended  hira  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  which  he  studied  for  some 
time  with  considerable  success,  when  the  sight  of  an 
observatory  awakened  in  him  a  propensity  which  de- 
ranged the  projects  of  his  parents  and  became  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life.  He  put  himself  under  the 
instructions  of  Le  Monnier,  one  of  the  then  most 
celebrated  astronomers  of  France,  and  profited  much 
by  the  lessons  of  his  able  Instructor.  When  the  great 
astronomer  Lecaille  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  determine  the  paral- 
lax of  the  moon,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth,  it 
was  necessary  he  should  be  seconded  by  an  observer 
placed  under  the  same  meridian,  and  at  the  greatest 
distance  that  could  be  conveniently  chosen  on  the 
globe.  Berhn  was  fixed  on,  and  Le  Monnier  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  undertaking  the  Imsiness  him- 
self, but  the  moment  when  he  appeared  ready  to  de- 
part, he  got  his  pupil  appointed  in  his  stead.  On  his 
return,  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  mission 
procured  him  free  access  to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and  its  Transactions  were  enriched  every  year  by  im- 
portant communications  from  the  young  astronomer. 
He  subsequently  published  the  French  edition  of  Dr. 
Halley's  tables,  and  the  history  of  the  comet  of  1759, 
and  he  furnished  Clairault  with  immense  calculations 
for  the  theory  of  that  celebrated  comet. 

In  1760  he  was  charged  with  the  compilation  of 
the  "  Connoissance  des  Temps."  In  1764  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  his  "  Traite  Astronomique,"  which 
he  afterwards  completed,  and  upon  which  his  prin- 
cipal claim  to  celebrity  rests.  Lalande  was  the  first 
who  calculated  the  perturbations  of  Mars  and  Venus  ; 
and  in  the  theory  of  satellites,  in  which  but  little 
progress  had  been  made,  he  explained  a  motion 
which  Bailli  claimed  as  his  own  discovery.  A  literary 
dispute  arose  out  of  this  circumstance,  which,  how- 
ever, was  conducted  with  every  regard  to  decency  ; 
and  the  probable  result,  as  seen  by  disinterested 
spectators,  was,  that  both  had  been  led  to  the  same 
discovery.  He  composed  all  the  astronomical  arti- 
cles for  the  "  Encyclopgedia  of  Yverdun,"  those  for 
the  supplements  to  the  "  Encyclopedie  de  Paris," 
and  those  for  the  "  Encyclopedie  Methodique,"  sub- 
stitutmg  for  the  articles  furnished  by  D'Alembert, 
and  which  he  had  compiled  from  the  works  of  Le 
Monnier,  such  as  were  more  complete  and  more  mo- 
dern from  his  own  observations  and  improved  the- 
ories. In  1761  he  became  first  master  in  the  chair 
of  astronomy  in  the  college  of  France,  and  gave  a 
new  lustre  to  this  curious  part  of  pubhc  instruction 
in  a  celebrated  school,  which  possessed  the  most 
distinguished  professors  of  every  kind,  and  which 
enjoyed  and  merited  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
out-living  the  tremendous  storms  of  a  revolution,  and 
escaping  the  almost  universal  destruction  which  le- 
velled all  around  it.  As  a  professor,  he  taught  with 
so  much  ability  that  his  school  became  a  seminary 
of  disciples  who  peopled  the  different  observatories 
of  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  his  other  labours  he 
drew  up  his  "  Voyage  d'ltalie,"  the  most  complete 
collection  of  curious  objects  that  travellers  can  con- 
sult, his  "  Traite  des  Canaux,"  and  his  "  Bibliogra- 
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l)hie  Astronomique."  In  1793  he  published  "  Abrege 
de  Navigation  Historique,  Theorique,  et  Pratique," 
containing  many  valuable  rules  and  tables  ;  and  in 
1802  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Montucla's 
"  History  of  Mathematics." 

A  member  of  almost  all  the  distinguished  scien- 
tific societies  in  the  world,  he  was  their  common  bond 
of  union  by  the  correspondences  which  he  main- 
tained ;  and  he  promoted  a  circulation  of  intelligence 
from  one  to  another.  He  employed  the  credit  arising 
from  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  sciences  and  their  cultivators.  To  the 
extraordinary  ardour  and  activity  of  his  character  he 
joined  a  love  for  the  truth,  which  he  carried  to  the 
borders  of  fanaticism.  Every  degree  of  concealment 
appeared  to  him  unworthy  of  an  honest  man ;  and 
he  therefore,  without  reserve,  uttered  his  sentiments 
on  all  occasions,  and  by  the  bluntness  of  his  man- 
ners he  sometimes  made  himself  enemies,  who  not 
only  called  in  question  his  real  merits,  but  who  ex- 
cited against  him  a  crowd  of  detractors,  and  because 
they  could  not  rival  his  high  reputation,  they  at- 
tempted to  injure  his  well-earned  fame.  This  great 
astronomer  closed  his  long  and  active  life  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1807. 

LALLY,  THOMAS  ARTHUR.— This  brave  but 
unfortunate  Irish  officer  served  in  the  French  army 
for  some  years  with  great  distinction,  and  on  account 
of  his  talents  was  selected  by  the  French  court  as 
governor  of  Pondicherry.  He,  however,  wanted  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  and  after  some  slight  success 
against  the  British  troops,  he  and  the  whole  of  the 
garrison  were  taken  prisoners.  He  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  1761,  and  the  following  month  was  allowed 
to  return  to  France,  where  he  was  instantly  placed  un- 
der arrest,  and  after  a  longimprisonment  was  brought 
to  trial  under  an  accusation  of  treachery,  abuse  of 
authority,  and  unjust  exaction.  Being  found  guilty, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  decapitated,  which  sentence 
he  endured  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1766.  His  son  afterwards  ob- 
tained possession  of  his  father's  estates,  and  a  revisal 
of  the  proceedings,  when  it  was  proved  that  Count 
Lally  was  sacrificed  by  an  incapable  administration 
to  satisfy  public  clamour. 

LA  MAR,  JOSE. — This  brave  Peruvian  was  born 
at  Guayaquil  in  Columbia;  he  was  educated  in  Spain, 
and  served  in  the  peninsula  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life.  In  1793  he  was  out  in  the  campaign  of 
Rousillon,  as  lieutenant  in  the  Sabaya  regiment.  In 
1808  he  had  attained  the  rank  oi"  major,  and  signal- 
ized himself  as  one  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  Sara- 
gossa.  He  afterwards  commanded  a  grenadier  co- 
lumn in  Valencia.  While  confined  in  the  hospital 
of  Tudela  by  his  wounds,  he  was  included  in  the 
capitulation  of  Blake's  forces,  and  was  conveyed  to 
France  as  prisoner  of  war,  but  constantly  refused  to 
give  his  parole.  In  1813  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
his  guard,  and  effected  his  escape,  and  on  arriving 
at  Madrid  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier.  In 
IS  16  he  returned  to  America  with  the  appointment 
of  inspector-general  of  the  army  in  Peru.  W^hilst 
employed  there  as  governor  of  the  castles  of  Callao, 
he  was  compelled  by  the  patriots  to  capitulate,  and 
afterwards  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  viceroy. 
Subsequently  to  this  period  he  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  of  the  insur- 
gent patriots,  who  had  esteemed  the  refinement  of 
his   character   and  feelings,  and  the  purity  of  his 
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ment  of  science.  Lamarck's  comprehensive  mind 
was  also  directed  towards  physics,  and  he  published 
in  1794,  "  Recherches  sur  les  Causes  des  Principaux 
Faits  Physiques,"  in  which  he  exposes  many  false 
theories  in  this  science.  With  the  same  view  he 
also  wrote  his  "  Refutation  de  la  Theorie  Pneuma- 
tique,"  &c.,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1796.     He 
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principles,  even  while  he  belonged  to  the  royalist 
party.  As  evidence  of  this,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  junta  gubernativa  of  Peru.  In  1823  Riva- 
Aguero  was  proclaimed  president  of  the  republic, 
and  La  Mar  took  the  command  of  the  Peruvian  di- 
vision of  the  liljerating  array  under  Bolivar.  La 
Mar  acted  in  this  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Ayacucho, 

and  ably  seconded  General  Sucre  on  that  decisive  i  collected  his  meteorological  observations  in  his  "An 
day.     During  the  period  of  Bolivar's  arbitrary  go- |  nuaire  Meteorologique,"  which  first  appeared  in  1799, 


vernment  of  Peru  we  hear  little  of  La  Mar,  who 
would  not  accept  of  office  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  times;  but  the  revolution  of  January  1827  again 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  by  the  constituent  congress, 
being  much  beloved  and  respected  in  Peru,  where  he 
had  fevv  political  and  no  personal  enemies. 

LAMARCK,    JEAN     BAFHSTE    ANTOINE 


and  was  continued  to  1809. 

LAMARQUE,  MAXIMILIAN,  a  French  military 
officer,  who  was  born  at  Saint-Sever,  of  rich  and  re- 
spectable parents.  In  1792  he  entered  the  army  as 
a  private  soldier,  choosing  .to  obtain  promotion  only 
by  merit,  and  became  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the 
celebrated  corps  of  Latour  d'Auvergne,  known  under 
the  title  of  the  infernal  column.     He  was  in  the  van- 


PIERRE     MONET,     CHEVALIER     DE.— This    guard  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1793,  under 


learned  naturalist  was  born  in  1745,  in  Picardy,  of  a 
noble  family.  He  applied  himself  at  first  to  medi- 
cine, but  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  hearing 
Jussieu's  illustrations  of  botany,  he  was  led  to  the 
study  of  natural  science.  Jussieu,  on  a  botanical 
excursion  in  which  Lamarck  accompanied  him,  had 
intimated  that  the  old  method  of  instruction  in  this 


the  command  of  General  Moncey,  and  received  two 
severe  wounds  while  with  a  single  company  he  was 
sustaining  the  attack  of  a  column  of  the  Spanish 
army  that  endeavoured  to  turn  the  French  dinsion. 
He  afterwards  marched  against  Fontarabia,  at  the 
head  of  200  grenadiers,  and,  precipitating  himself 
into   the   moat,   drew  down  the  draw-bridge,    and 


department  left  much  to  be  wished  for,  and  Lamarck  gained  possession  of  the  place.  Eighty  pieces  of 
determined  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  He  laboured  j  cannon  and  1800  prisoners  were  the  fruit  of  this  coup- 
with  great  diligence  on  a  treatise  in  which  he  showed  !  de-main,  which  procured  Lamarque,  then  but  twenty 
the  defects  of  the  old  system,  and  proposed  a  new  I  years  old,  the  rank  of  adjutant-general, 
one  liimself,  which  met  with  universal  approbation.  I  In  1801  he  was  made  general  of  brigade,  and  dis- 
He  then  applied  his  new  system  to  the  plants  of !  tinguished   himself   at    the  battle  of  Hohenhnden. 

"  '  He  then  served  in  Spain,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1805,  so  brilliantly  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  He  was  sent  in  1807  against  the  insurgents 
of  Calabria,  and,  near  Marathea,  defeated  a  body  of 
1200  EngUsh  that  were  sent  to  support  them.  He 
took  the  torni,  and  made  1800  prisoners,  which  ex- 
ploit gained  him  the  rank  of  general  of  di\'ision.  He 
was  employed  by  Murat  in  ISOS,  and  took  the  island 
of  Caprea  from  the  British,  which  was  considered 
impregnable,  and  was  defended  by  a  garrison  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  the  assailants.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  army  in  Germany,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram  had  four  horses  killed  under  him.  He 
served  in  Russia  and  in  Spain  in  1812,  and  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  peninsula,  returned  to  France,  and 
was  created  a  knight  of  St.  Louis  in  July  1814.  On 
the  return  of  Napoleon  he  was  appointed  to  the 
first  military  division,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire.  In  his  operations  against  the 
insurgents  of  La  Vendee,  he  distinguished  himself 
not  less  by  his  forbearance  and  humanity  than  by 
his  decision,  and  after  obtaining  some  successes  at 
La  Roche-Serviere,  he  eflfected  a  pacification  at 
Chollet.  After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  was 
comprised  in  the  second  article  of  the  law  of  the 
24th  of  July,  IS  15,  and  retired  to  Saint-Sever  under 
the  inspection  of  the  minister  of  police.  He  after- 
wards took  refuge  at  Brussels,  but  was  ordered  from 
thence  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  upon  which 
he  passed  into  Austria.  In  1815  he  published  "A 
Defence  of  General  Maximilian  Lamarque,"  in  a 
manly,  bold,  and  candid  tone.  In  1818  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  France,  and  in  1820  produced  an 
able  pamphlet  on  the  necessity  of  a  standing  array. 
General  Lamarque  afterwards  became  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  in  the  last 
revolution  in  France  zealously  adopted  popular  prin- 
ciples.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  1st  of  Jtme,  1832. 


France,  and  delivered  to  the  academy  his  "  Flore 
Franvaise,  ou  Description  Succincte  de  toutes  les 
Plantes  que  croissent  en  France."  This  work  was 
printed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  academy  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author,  in  1780,  under  the  date  of  1778,  in  three  vo- 
lumes ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1793;  and  the 
third,  enlarged  and  revised  by  Decandolle,  in  1805. 

Lamarck  now  turned  his  \\-hole  attention  to  this 
science,  and  made  several  botanical  excursions  to 
Auvergne  and  into  Germany,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  son  of  the  great  ButFon. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  undertook  the  botanical 
department  of  the  encyclopfedia  which  Panckoucke 
was  publishing,  and  applied  himself  to  this  task  with 
such  assiduity  that  in  1783  he  produced  the  first 
half  of  the  first  volume,  with  an  introduction  con- 
taining a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  science.  He 
pubhshed  the  second  volume  in  1788  ;  but  a  dis- 
pute between  him  and  the  publisher  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  certain  articles,  brought  the  undertak- 
ing to  a  stand.  ^lany  of  his  botanical  treatises, 
however,  were  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
acaderay,  and  in  the  "Journal  d'  Histoire  Natu- 
relle,"  edited  by  him,  together  with  the  abbe  Haiiy, 
Fourcroy,  Bruquiere,  Olivier,  and  Pelletier,  which 
makes  us  regret  that  their  author  ever  abandoned 
this  branch  of  science. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  the 
second  professor  in  the  royal  jardin  des  plantes,  but 
in  consequence  of  new  arrangements  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  department  of  zoology,  in  which  he 
was  soon  as  much  distinguished  as  he  had  been  in 
botany.  His  "  Systeme  des  Animaux  sans  Verte- 
bres,  ou  Tal)leau  General  des  Classes,  des  Ordres,  et 
des  Genres  de  ces  Animaux,"  his  "Philosophie  Zoo- 
logique,"  and  his  "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Aniraaux 
Kans  Vertebrcs,"  are  his  principal  works  in  this  depart- 
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LAMARTINE,  ALFONSE  DE,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lyric  poets  of  France,  who  estaiihshed 
his  reputation  by  his  "Meditations  Poetiques,"  which 
he  published  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  there  describes  the  ancient  court  of  the  Bourbons 
as  a  mirror  of  morality,  honour,  and  chivalry.  His 
poems  are  distinguished  by  depth  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  also  by  their  beautiful  language.  With 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  his  poetry,  Lamartine  is  rather 
to  be  compared  to  the  British  than  the  French.  An 
often  gloomy  melancholy,  a  longing  lost  in  sorrowful 
misgiving,  an  inclination  for  the  mystical  and  super- 
natural, and  a  great  predilection  for  poetical  land- 
scape-painting, form  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  poet,  who,  nev'ertheless,  often  descends  into  an 
artificial  and  prolix  style,  and  sometimes  runs  into 
the  bombastic.  His  "  Mort  de  Socrate,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1823,  was  not  so  successful,  although  there 
are  many  beautiful  passages  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  work.  The  plan  of  this  poem  seems 
not  to  have  been  properly  matured ;  the  language, 
too,  is  unequal,  and  the  versification  sometimes  neg- 
lected. But  the  young  poet  has  again  shown  him- 
self bold,  elevated,  and  imaginative,  in  his  "Nouvelles 
Meditations  Poetiques,"  which  a])peared  at  Paris  in 
1823.  The  mystical  tone  and  foreign  style  of  La- 
martine, in  which  Young  and  Byron  were  his  ex- 
amples, displeased  the  classical  school  of  France,  but 
his  deep  earnestness  is  the  characteristic  in  which  the 
light  and  superficial  poetry  of  the  French  has  hitherto 
been  deficient.  One  of  the  last  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion is  inscribed  to  Bonaparte.  Among  the  finest 
pieces  in  the  volume  are,  "The  Crucifix,"  "To  the 
Past,"  "The  Dying  Poet,"  and  "Freedom."  From 
these  and  similar  poems  it  would  seem  that  the  study 
of  the  romantic  in  the  German  and  British  poets  di- 
verted the  enthusiastic  and  susceptible  mind  of  the 
young  Lamartine  from  the  poetical  track  customary 
in  France  since  the  time  of  Boileau. 

LAMB,  CAROLINE.— The  literary  and  social 
career  of  this  "  noble  lady"  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
pictures  of  fashionable  life  in  France  during  the  worst 
periods  of  the  French  revolution.  Highly  educated, 
and  in  some  respects  highly  gifted  in  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  she  appears  to  have  materially  dimi- 
nished the  value  of  her  talents,  and  perverted  her  op- 
portunities, by  a  total  disregard  of  worldly  opinion. 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  born  in  1785,  and  her  cha- 
racter early  developed  itself.  Wild  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  rapid  in  impulses,  generous  and  kind  of 
heart, — these  were  the  first  traits  of  her  nature,  and 
they  continued  to  the  last.  On  the  Snl  of  June,  1805, 
this  lady  was  married  to  the  Hon.  William  Lamb, 
and  Lady  Caroline's  literary  pursuits  were  congenial 
with  those  of  her  husband.  She  was  mistress  of  se- 
veral of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead  languages ; 
as  a  reader  she  was  greatly  admired,  and  her  style  of 
reciting  the  noblest  Greek  odes  was  of  the  most 
graceful  and  impressive  character.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
not  the  slightest  pedantry  was  apparent.  Her  powers 
of  conversation  were  lively  and  brilliant ;  and  her 
compositions,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  weve  evi- 
dently the  emanations  of  an  elegant  mind.  She  was 
an  amateur  and  a  patroness  of  the  fine  arts;  indeed, 
several  of  her  pencil  sketches,  executed  even  in  child- 
hood, are  strongly  indicative  of  genius.  On  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb's  entrance  into  the  world  the  singu- 
larity as  well  as  the  grace  of  her  manners,  the  rank 
of  her  own  connexions,  and  the  talent  of  her  hus- 
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band's,  soon  made  her  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
dames  du  chateau  of  the  day.  That  day  was  remark- 
able for  the  literary  debut  of  Lord  Byron.  Much 
has  been  written  and  much  said  respecting  the  inti- 
macy that  subsisted  between  Lady  Caroline  and  that 
remarkable  person ;  but  it  is  not  amidst  gossip  that 
we  are  to  look  for  truth.  "The  world,"  says  an  acute 
writer  of  the  present  day,  "  is  very  lenient  to  the 
mistresses  of  poets."  It  was  nearly  three  years  be- 
fore the  intimacy  between  Lord  Byron  and  Lady  Ca- 
roline was  broken  off.  According  to  Captain  Med- 
u'in.  Lord  Byron  most  cruelly  and  culpably  trifled 
with  her  feelings.     She  never  entirely  recovered  it. 

"  Glenarvon"  was  written  immediately  after  this 
rupture,  and  the  chief  character  in  it  was  generally 
understood  at  the  time  to  be  a  portrait  of  Lord  By- 
ron. Some  of  its  scenes  were  undoubtedly  much 
too  highly  coloured.  It  was,  however,  the  first  tes- 
timony that  had  been  given,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  of 
the  dangers  of  a  Hfe  of  fashion ;  and  a  host  of  able 
writers  have  since  availed  themselves  of  the  hint  thus 
afforded  them. 

Subsequently  appeared  "  Graham  Hamilton,"  a 
book  of  a  very  different  nature.  Its  design  was  sug- 
gested to  Lady  Caroline  by  Ugo  Foscolo.  "  Write 
a  book,"  said  he,  "  which  will  offend  nobody  :  wo- 
men cannot  afford  to  shock."  It  is  composed  with 
more  care  and  more  simplicity  than  "  Glenarvon." 
The  leading  object  of  "  Graham  Hamilton"  is  to 
show  that  an  amiable  disposition,  if  unaccompanied 
by  firmness  and  resolution,  is  frequently  productive 
of  more  misery  to  its  owner  and  to  others  than  even 
the  most  daring  vice  or  the  most  decided  depravity. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  work  Lady  Caroline,  although  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, delineated  much  of  her  own  character. 
Speaking  of  Lady  Orville,  Graham  Hamilton  says — 
"  I  never  heard  her  breathe  an  unkind  word  of  an- 
other. The  knowledge  that  a  human  being  was  un- 
happy at  once  erased  from  her  mind  the  recollection 
either  of  enmity  or  of  error."  Again  : — "  Before  I 
finish  the  sad  history  upon  which  my  imagination 
loves  to  dwell,  of  a  being  as  fair  as  ever  nature 
created — let  me  at  least  have  the  melancholy  conso- 
lation of  holding  up  to  others  those  great  and  gene- 
rous qualities  which  it  would  be  well  if  they  would 
imitate,  whilst  they  avoid  her  weaknesses  and  faults. 
Let  me  tell  them  that  neither  loveliness  of  person, 
nor  taste  in  attire,  nor  grace  of  manner,  nor  even  cul- 
tivation of  mind,  can  give  then  that  inexpressible 
charm  which  belonged  to  Lady  Orville  above  all 
others,  and  which  sprang  from  the  heart  of  kindness 
that  beat  within  her  bosom.  Thence  that  impres- 
sion of  sincere  good-will  which  at  once  she  spread 
around  ;  thence  that  pleasing  address,  which,  easy  in 
itself,  put  all  others  at  their  ease ;  thence  that  free- 
dom from  all  mean  and  petty  feelings — that  supe- 
riority to  all  vulgar  contentions.  Here  was  no  soli- 
citude for  pre-eminence — here  was  no  apprehension 
of  being  degraded  by  the  society  of  others — here  was 
no  assumed  contempt — here  was  the  calm  and  un- 
assuming confidence  which  ought  ever  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic of  rank  and  fashion." 

Lady  Caroline's  third  and  favourite  novel  was 
"  Ada  Reis."  Full  of  a  latent  and  personal  satire 
very  imperfectly  understood,  it  has  seemed  the  most 
obscure,  and  proved,  notwithstanding  its  originality, 
the  least  popular  of  her  works.  Besides  these  three 
tales.  Lady  Caroline  was  the  authoress  of  many  others 
I  2 
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never  published,  and  of  various  trifling  pieces  of 
poetry  of  unequal  merit.     For  many  years  Lady  Ca- 
roline Lamb  led  a  life  of  comparative  seclusion,  prin- 
cipally at  Brocket  Hall.     This  was  interrupted  by  a 
singular  and  somewhat  romantic  occurrence.    Riding 
with  Mr.  Lamb,  she  met,  just  by  the  park  gates,  the 
hearse  which  was  conveying  the  remains  of  Lord 
Byron  to  Newstead  Abbey.    She  was  taken  home  in- 
sensible :  an  illness  of  great  length  and  severity  suc- 
ceeded.   Some  of  her  medical  attendants  imputed  her 
fits,  certainly  of  great  incoherence  and  long  conti- 
nuance, to  partial  insanity.     At  this  supposition  she 
was  invariably  and  bitterly  indignant.     Whatever  be 
the  cause,  it  is  certain,  that  from  that  time  her  con- 
duct and  habits  materially  changed,  and  a  separation 
ultimately  took  place  between  her  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
who  continued,  however,  frequently  to  visit,  and  to 
the  day  of  her  death  to  correspond  with  her.     It  is 
just  to  both  parties  to  add,  that  Lady  Caroline  con- 
stantly spoke  of  her  husband  in  the  highest  and  most 
affectionate  terms  of  admiration  and  respect.     The 
ne.xt  event  in  her  life  was  its  last.     The  disease — 
dropsy — to  which   she  fell  a  victim,  beginning  to 
manifest  itself,  she  removed  to  town  for  medical  as- 
sistance.   Three  or  four  months  before  her  death  she 
underwent  an  operation,  from  which  she  experienced 
some  relief,  but  it  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Aware  of  her  danger,  she  showed  neither  impatience 
nor  dismay  ;  and  the  philosophy  which,  though  none 
knew  better  in  theory,  had  proved  so  ineffectual  in 
life,  seemed  at  last  to  effect  its  triumph  in  death.    She 
expired  without  pain  and  without  a  struggle,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  •26th  of  January,  1828. 

Lady  Lamb's  literary  works  can  convey  no  idea  of 
the  particular  order  of  her  conversational  talents, 
though  they  can  of  their  general  extent ;  for  her 
writings  are  all  more  or  less  wild  and  enthusiastic, 
and  breathing  of  melancholy  and  romance  :  but  her 
ordinary  conversation  was  playful  and  animated, 
pregnant  with  humour  and  vivacity,  and  remarkable 
for  the  common  sense  of  the  opinions  it  expressed. 
Lady  Caroline  was  indeed  one  of  those  persons  who 
can  be  much  wiser  for  others  than  for  themselves ; 
and  she  who  disdained  all  worldly  advice  was  the 
most  judicious  of  worldly  advisers.  The  friend  of 
Byron,  Wellington,  and  De  Stiiel — intimately  known 
at  the  various  periods  of  her  life  to  the  most  illus- 
trious names  of  France,  Italy,  and  England — her 
anecdotes  could  not  fail  to  be  as  interesting  as  the  in- 
ferences she  drew  from  them  were  sagacious  and 
acute.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  favourite  antithesis  in  the 
cant  morality  of  the  day  to  oppose  the  value  of  a  good 
heart  to  that  of  a  calculating  head.  Never  was  there 
a  being  with  a  better  heart  than  the  one  whose  cha- 
racter we  have  just  sketched  :  from  what  single  mis- 
fortune or  what  single  error  did  it  ever  preserve  its 
possessor  ?  The  M'orld  does  not  want  good  hearts, 
but  regulated  minds ;  not  uncertain  impulses,  but 
virtuous  principles.  Rightly  cultivate  the  head,  and 
the  heart  will  take  care  of  itself;  for  knowledge  is  the 
parent  of  good,  not  good  of  knowledge. 

LAMB,  CHARLES,  a  distinguished  prose  writer 
and  critic,  who  was  born  in  1774.  There  are  but 
few  materials  illustrative  of  the  early  life  of  this  amia- 
ble man,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Blue-coat  school  in  1782, being  then  about  eight  years 
of  age,  and  remained  there  till  1789.     He  has  left 


us  his  "  Recollections  "  of  this  place,  in  two  charming 
papers.  These  are  evidently  works  of  love,  yet,  be- 
ing written  with  sincerity  as  well  as  regard,  they 
communicate  to  the  reader  a  veneration  for  the  an- 
cient school. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  quitted  Christ's  Hospital, 
we  believe,  that  he  obtained  the  situation  of  clerk 
in  the  India  House.  Here  he  remained  for  many 
years,  rismg  gradually  from  a  small  salary  to  a  com- 
fortable yearly  stipend,  until  in  1805,  or  thereabouts, 
he  was  pensioned  off"  hberally  (with  "  two-thirds  of 
my  accustomed  salarj',"  he  says)  by  the  directors. 
The  paper  in  which  he  has  made  grateful  mention  of 
this,  and  in  which  he  bids  farewell  to  the  "  stately 
house  of  merchants,"  and  to  the  partners  of  his  toils, 
should  be  hung  up  in  the  India  House,  to  remind  the 
merchants  of  one  of  their  generous  deeds  ;  and  to 
tell  the  young  and  repining  clerk,  that  a  man  of  rare 
genius  once  toiled  (as  he  may  do)  so  many  years 
within  those  walls.  During  this  period  he  dwelt  in 
various  places  ;  sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in 
the  suburbs.  He  had,  amongst  other  residences, 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  lodgings  in  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden — a  house  at  Islington,  on  the  border 
of  the  New  River — lodgings  at  Dalston  or  Shackle- 
well, — at  Enfield  chase — and  finally,  at  Edmonton, 
where  he  died,  December  27th,  1834. 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  enumerate  the  principal 
published  works  of  this  distinguished  author,  but  a 
notion  of  his  varied  powers  may  be  best  acquired  by 
a  few  extracts  from  his  most  striking  productions. 
In  1 80S  appeared  "  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets  ;" 
in  1818,  his  "  Works  "  generally ;  in  1823,  "Eha;" 
in  1833,  "  The  Essays  of  Elia;"  after  which  we  need 
only  enumerate  "The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,"  and 
"Tales  from  Shakspeare." 

We  may  first  take  this  amiable  man  in  the  half- 
serious,  half-comic  mood  he  delighted  to  write  in. 
He  says  "  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young  man 
till  thirty,  never  feels  practically  that  he  is  mortal. 
He  knows  it,  indeed;  and,  if  need  were,  he  could 
preach  a  homily  on  the  fragility  of  life  ;  but  he  brings 
it  not  home  to  himself,  any  more  than  in  a  hot  June 
we  can  appropriate  to  our  imagination  the  freezing 
days  of  December.  But  now  shall  I  confess  a  truth  ? 
I  feel  these  audits  but  too  powerfully.  I  begin  to 
count  the  probabilities  of  my  duration,  and  to  grudge 
at  the  expenditure  of  moments  and  shortest  periods, 
like  misers'  farthings.  In  proportion  as  the  years 
both  lessen  and  shorten,  I  set  more  count  upon  their 
periods,  and  would  fain  lay  my  ineflfectual  finger 
upon  the  spoke  of  the  great  wheel.  I  am  not  con- 
tent to  pass  away  '  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.'  Those 
metaphors  solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  the  unpalata- 
ble draught  of  mortality.  I  care  not  to  be  carried 
with  the  tide  that  smoothly  bears  human  life  to  eter- 
nity, and  reluct  at  the  inevitable  course  of  destiny. 
I  am  in  love  with  this  green  earth — the  face  of  town 
and  country — the  unspeakable  rural  solitudes,  and 
the  sweet  security  of  streets.  I  would  set  up  my  ta- 
bernacle here.  I  am  content  to  stand  still  at  the  age 
to  which  I  am  arrived — I,  and  my  friends,  to  be  no 
younger,  no  richer,  no  handsomer.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  weaned  by  age,  or  drop  like  mellow  fruit,  as 
they  say,  into  the  grave.  Any  alteration  on  this 
earth  of  mine,  in  diet  or  in  lodging,  puzzles  and  dis- 
composes me.     My  household  gods  plant  a  terrible 
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fixed  foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without  blood. 
They  do  not  willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.  A  new 
state  of  being  staggers  me. 

"  Sun  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks, 
and  summer  holidays,  and  the  greenness  of  the  fields, 
and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes,  and  so- 
ciety, and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  candle-light  and 
fire-side  conversations,  and  innocent  vanities,  and 
jests,  and  irony  itself — do  these  things  go  out  with 
life  ?" 

As  an  epistolary  writer  on  common  affairs  Lamb  was 
unequalled.  We  may  take  as  a  specimen  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Hazlitt  wTitten  in  1 806 : — "  Dear  H . — I  am  sur- 
prised at  no  letter  from  you.  This  day  week  to  wit, 
Saturday,  8th  of  March,  1806,  I  boo'k'd  oflf  by  the 
AVem  coach.  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  directed  to  you  at 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hazlitt's,  Wem,  Shrops.,  a  parcel  con- 
taining, besides  a  book,  &c.,  a  rare  print,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  Titian ;  i)egging  the  said  Mr.  H.  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  thereof;  which  he  not  having 
done,  I  conclude  the  said  parcel  to  be  lying  at  the 
inn,  and  may  be  lost ;  for  which  reason,  lest  you 
may  be  a  Wales-hunting  at  this  instant,  I  have  au- 
thorized any  of  your  family,  whosoever  first  gets  this 
to  open  it ;  that  so  precious  a  thing  may  not  moulder 
away  for  want  of  looking  after. 

"  What  do  you  in  Shropshire,  when  so  many  fine 
pictures  are  a-going  a-going  every  day  in  London  ? 
Monday  I  visited  the  Marquis  Lansdown's  in  Berke- 
ley Square — catalogue  2s.  6d. ;  Leonardos  in  plenty. 
Some  other  day  this  week  I  go  to  see  Sir  William 
Young's,  in  Stafford  Place  : — Hulse's  of  Blackheath 
are  also  to  be  sold  this  month  ;  and  in  May,  the  first 
private  collection  in  Europe,  Welbore  Ellis  Agar's. 
And  there  are  you,  perverting  nature  in  lying  land- 
scapes, filched  from  old  rusty  Titians,  such  as  I  can 
scrape  up  here  to  send  you,  with  an  additament  from 
Shropshire  nature  thrown  in,  to  make  the  whole 
look  unnatural.  I  am  afraid  of  your  mouth  water- 
ing when  I  tell  you  that  Manning  and  I  got  into  An- 
gerstein's  on  Wednesday.  Mondieu! — such  Claudes  ; 
four  Claudes,  bought  for  more  than  10,000/. — Those 
who  talk  of  Wilson  being  equal  to  Claude,  are  either 
mainly  ignorant  or  stupid.  One  of  these  was  perfectly 
miraculous.  What  colours  short  of  bona  fide  sun- 
beams it  could  be  painted  in  I  am  not  earthly  colour- 
man  enough  to  say.  But  I  did  not  think  it  had  been 
in  the  possibility  of  things.  Then  a  music-piece  by 
Titian,  a  thousand  pound  picture — five  figures  stand- 
ing behind  a  sixth  playing — none  of  the  heads,  as  M. 
observed,  indicating  great  men,  or  affecting  it;  but 
so  sweetly  disposed ;  all  leaning  separate  ways ;  so 
easy,  like  a  flock  of  some  divine  shepherd  ;  the  co- 
louring, like  the  economy  of  the  picture,  so  sweet 
and  harmonious — as  good  as  Shakspeare's  'Twelfth 
Night,'  almost,  that  is.  It  will  give  you  a  love  of 
order,  and  cure  you  of  restless  fidgety  passions  for  a 
week  after.     More  musical  than  the  music,  it  would, 

but  cannot,  yet  in  a  manner  does  show 1  have  no 

room  for  the  rest.  Let  me  say — Angerstein  sits  in  a 
room,  his  study,  (only  that  and  the  library  are  shown), 
when  he  ^\Tites  a  common  letter  as  I  am  doing,  sur- 
rounded with  twenty  pictures  worth  60,000/. !  What 
a  lu.xury !  Apicius  and  Heliogabalus,  hide  your  di- 
minished heads. 

"  Yours,  my  dear  painter, 

"  C.  Lamb." 

Mr.  Lamb  wrote  many  biographical  sketches,  and 
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there  is  a  vein  of  elegant  irony  generally  perceptible, 
which  would  frequently  be  painful  were  they  not 
pervaded  throughout  by  the  most  kind  hearted  feel- 
ings. Speaking  of  Elliston  he  says,  "My  acquaint- 
ance with  the  pleasant  creature,  whose  loss  we  all  de- 
plore, was  Init  slight.  The  anecdotes  which  I  have 
to  tell  of  him  are  trivial,  save  inasmuch  as  they  may 
elucidate  character.  To  descant  upon  his  merits  as 
a  comedian  would  be  superfluous.  With  his  blended 
private  and  professional  habits  alone  I  have  to  do ; 
that  harmonious  fusion  of  the  manners  of  the  player 
into  those  of  every-day  life,  which  brought  the  stage 
boards  into  streets  and  dining-parlours,  and  kept  up 
the  play  when  the  play  was  ended.  '  I  like  Wrench,' 
a  friend  was  saying  to  him  one  day,  '  because  he  is 
the  same  natural,  easy  creature  on  the  stage,  that  he 
is  off.'  '  My  case  exactly,'  retorted  Elliston — with  a 
charming  forgetfulness  that  the  converse  of  a  propo- 
sition does  not  always  lead  to  the  same  conclusion — 
'  I  am  the  same  person  off  the  stage  that  I  am  on.' 
The  inference  at  first  sight  seems  identical ;  but  e.x- 
amine  it  a  little,  and  it  confesses  only  that  the  one 
performer  was  never,  and  the  other  always, '  acting.' 
"  And  in  truth  this  was  the  charm  of  EUiston's 
private  deportment.  You  had  a  spirited  performance 
always  going  on  before  your  eyes,  with  nothing  to 
pay.  As,  where  a  monarch  takes  up  his  casual  abode 
for  a  night,  the  poorest  hovel  which  he  honours  by 
his  sleeping  in  it  becomes  ipso  facto  for  that  time  a 
palace ;  so,  wherever  Elliston  walked,  sat,  or  stood 
still,  there  was  the  theatre.  He  carried  about  with 
him  his  pit,  box,  and  galleries,  and  set  up  his  porta- 
ble playhouse  at  corners  of  streets  and  in  the  mar- 
ket-places. Upon  flintiest  pavements  he  trod  the 
boards  still ;  and  if  his  theme  chanced  to  be  passion- 
ate, the  green  baize  carpet  of  tragedy  spontaneously 
rose  beneath  his  feet.  Now  this  was  hearty,  and 
showed  a  love  for  his  art.  So  Apelles  always  painted 
— in  thought.  So  G.  D.  always  poetises.  I  hate  a 
lukewarm  artist.  I  have  known  actors — and  some  of 
them  of  EUiston's  own  stamp — who  shall  have  agree- 
ably been  amusing  you  in  the  part  of  a  rake  or  a  cox- 
comb, through  the  two  or  three  hours  of  their  dra- 
matic existence ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  curtain  fall 
with  its  leaden  clatter,  but  a  spirit  of  lead  seems  to 
seize  on  all  their  faculties.  They  emerge  sour,  mo- 
rose persons,  intolerable  to  families,  servants,  &c. 
Another  shall  have  been  expanding  your  heart  with 
generous  deeds  and  sentiments,  till  it  even  beats  with 
yearnings  of  universal  sympathy;  you  absolutely 
long  to  go  home  and  do  some  good  action.  The  play 
seems  tedious  till  you  can  get  fairly  out  of  the  house, 
and  realise  your  laudable  intentions.  At  length  the 
final  bell  rings,  and  this  cordial  representative  of  all 
that  is  amiable  in  human  Ijreasts  steps  forth — a  miser. 
Elliston  was  more  of  a  piece.  Did  he  play  Ranger  ? 
and  did  Ranger  fill  the  general  bosom  of  the  town 
with  satisfaction  ?  why  should  he  not  be  Ranger, 
and  diffuse  the  same  cordial  satisfaction  among  his 
private  circles?  with  his  temperament,  his  animal 
spirits,  his  good  nature,  his  follies  perchance,  could 
he  do  better  than  identify  himself  with  his  imperson- 
ation ?  Are  we  to  like  a  pleasant  rake,  or  coxcomb 
on  the  stage,  and  give  ourselves  airs  of  aversion  for 
the  identical  character  presented  to  us  in  actual  life  ? 
or  what  would  the  performer  have  gained  by  divest- 
ing himself  of  the  impersonation  ?  Could  the  man 
Elliston  have  been  essentially  diflferent  from  his  part, 
even  if  he  had  avoided  to  reflect  to  us  studiously,  in 
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private  circles,  the  airy  briskness,  the  forwardness, 
and  'scape-grace  trickeries  of  his  prototype  ?" 

One  more  extracthighly  illustrative  of  Mr.  Lamb's 
literary  pursuits  must  close  our  specimens  of  his 
singularly  varied  styles  of  writing  : — "  From  the  of- 
fice°of  the  '  Morning  Post,'  by  change  of  property  in 
the  paper,  we  were  transferred  (mortifying  exchange  !) 
to  the  office  of  the  'Albion'  newspaper,  late  Rackstraw's 
Museum,  in  Fleet  Street.  "What  a  transition — from 
a  handsome  apartment,  from  rose-wood  desks,  and 
silver  mk-stands,  to  an  office — no  office,  but  a  den 
rather,  but  just  redeemed  from  the  occupation  of 
dead  monsters,  of  which  it  seemed  still  redolent — 
from  the  centre  of  loyalty  and  fashion  to  a  focus  of 
vulgarity  and  sedition  I  Here  in  murky  closet,  inade- 
quate from  its  scjuare  contents  to  the  receipt  of  the 
two  bodies  of  editor  and  humble  paragraph-maker, 
together  at  one  time,  sate,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
new  editorial  functions  (the  *  Bigod '  of  Eha),  the 
redoul)ted  John  Fenwick.  Of  him,  under  favour  of 
the  public,  some  things  may  be  told  hereafter. — F., 
without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  having  left  not 
many  in  the  pockets  of  his  friends  whom  he  might 
command,  had  purchased  (on  tick  doubtless)  the 
whole  and  sole  editorship,  proprietorship,  with  all  the 
rights  and  titles  (such  as  they  were  worth),  of  the  '  Al- 
bion,' from  one  Lovell ;  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
save  that  he  had  stood  in  the  pillory  for  a  libel  on 
the  prince  of  Wales.  With  this  hopeless  concern, 
for  it  had  been  sinking  ever  since  its  commencement, 
and  could  now  reckon  upon  not  more  than  a  hundred 
subscribers,  F.  resolutely  determined  upon  pulling 
down  the  government  in  the  first  instance,  and  mak- 
ing both  our  fortunes  by  way  of  corollary.  For 
seven  weeks  and  more  did  this  infatuated  demo- 
crat go  about  borrowing  seven  shilling  pieces,  and 
lesser  coin,  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  the  stamp 
office,  which  allowed  no  credit  to  publications  of  that 
side  in  politics.  An  outcast  from  politer  bread,  we 
attached  our  small  talents  to  the  forlorn  fortunes  of 
our  friend.  Our  occupation  now  was  to  write  treason." 

"  Recollections  of  feelings — which  were  all  that 
now  remained  from  our  first  boyish  heats  kindled  by 
the  French  revolution,  when,  if  we  were  misled,  we 
erred  in  the  company  of  some,  who  are  accounted 
very  good  men  now — rather  than  any  tendency  at 
this  time  to  republican  doctrines,  assisted  us  in  as- 
suming a  style  of  writing,  while  the  paper  lasted, 
consonant  in  no  very  under  tone  to  the  right  earnest 
fanaticism  of  F.  Our  cue  was  now  to  insinuate,  ra- 
ther than  recommend,  ])ossible  abdications.  Blocks, 
a.xes,  Whitehall  tribunals,  were  covered  with  the 
flowers  of  so  cunning  a  periphrasis,  as  Mr.  Bayes 
says,  never  naming  the  thing  directly — that  the  keen 
eye  of  an  attorney-general  was  insufficient  to  detect 
the  lurking  snake  among  them.  There  were  times, 
indeed,  when  we  sighed  for  our  more  gentleman-like 
occupation  under  Stuart.  But  with  change  of  mas- 
ters it  is  ever  change  of  service.  Already  one  para- 
graph, and  another,  as  we  learned  afterwards  from  a 
gentleman  at  the  treasury,  had  begun  to  be  marked 
at  that  office,  with  a  view  of  its  being  submitted  at 
least  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  law  officers — when 
an  unlucky,  or  rather  lucky,  epigram  from  our  pen, 

aimed  at  Sir  J s  M h,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 

departing  for  India  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  apostacy, 
as  F.  pronounced  it  (it  is  hardly  worth  particularis- 
ing), happening  to  offend  the  nice  sense  of  lord,  or, 
as  he  then  delighted  to  be  called,  Citizen  Stanhope, 
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deprived  F.  at  once  of  the  last  hopes  of  a  guinea  from 
the  last  patron  that  had  stuck  by  us ;  and,  breaking 
up  our  establishment,  left  us  to  the  safe,  but  some- 
what mortifying,  neglect  of  the  crown  lawyers." 

LAMBALLE,  MARIE  THERESE  LOUISE 
PRINCESSE  DE.— This  unfortunate  French  lady 
was  born  at  Turin  in  1749,  and  was  married  to  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  Penthievre,  whom,  however,  she 
soon  lost  by  death.  After  this  event  she  entered 
the  service  of  the  queen  of  France,  who  was  strongly 
attached  to  her.  When  the  revolution  of  France 
broke  out  the  princess  Lamballe  came  to  England, 
but  subsequently  returned  to  her  royal  mistress, 
with  whom  she  remained  till  September  1792,  when 
she  was  murdered  by  the  populace  with  circumstances 
of  great  cruelty. 

LAMBARDE,  WILLIAM.— This  learned  Eng- 
lish lawyer  was  born  in  London  in  1536,  and  was 
early  in  life  called  to  the  bar.  He  rose  to  the  rank 
of  record  keeper  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  died  in 
1601.  His  principal  works  are,  "A  Perambulation  of 
the  County  of  Kent,"  a  treatise  on  "  The  Ancient 
Law  of  England,"  and  another  on  "The  Duties  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace."  After  his  death  appeared 
his  "  Topographical  and  Historical  Dictionary." 

LAMBERT,  ANNA  THERESA  DE  MARGUE- 
NAT  DE  COURCELLES,  MARCHIONESS  OF, 
an  elegant  moral  writer,  who  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Stephen  Marguenat  lord  of  Courcelles.  In  1666 
she  married  Henry  de  Lambert,  who  at  his  death  was 
lieutenant-general  of  the  army  ;  and  she  afterwards 
remained  a  widow  with  a  son  and  a  daughter,  whom 
she  educated  with  great  care.  Her  house  was  a  cen- 
tre to  which  persons  of  distinguished  abilities  regu- 
larly resorted.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1733.  Her 
works,  which  are  written  with  much  taste,  judgment, 
and  delicacy,  were  printed  in  two  volumes.  The  ad- 
vice of  a  mother  to  her  son  and  daughter  is  parti- 
cularly esteemed. 

LAMBERT,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  parliamen- 
tary general  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the  First. 
He  was  descended  from  a  good  family,  and  for  some 
time  studied  the  law  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  went  into 
the  parliamentary  ai'my,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel. 

When  Cromwell  appeared  inclined  to  assume  the 
title  of  king,  Lambert  opposed  the  measure,  and  even 
refused  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the  assembly 
and  council  to  be  faithful  to  the  government ;  on 
which  Cromwell  deprived  him  of  his  commission, 
but  granted  him  a  pension  of  2000Z.  a-year.  Lam- 
bert immediately  retired  to  Wimbledon  House,  where 
he  collected  the  finest  tulips  and  gillyflowers  in 
the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  acted 
so  effectually  with  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  Vane, 
Berry,  and  others,  that  the  new  protector  was  obliged 
to  surrender  his  authority  ;  and  the  members  of  the 
long  parliament,  who  had  continued  sitting  till  the 
•20th  of  April,  1653,  when  Oliver  dismissed  them, 
were  restored  to  their  seats,  and  Lambert  was  imme- 
diately appointed  one  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  and  another  of  foot. 
For  this  service  the  parliament  presented  him  1000/., 
which  he  distributed  among  his  officers.  On  this 
being  known  to  the  parliament,  they  concluded  that 
he  intended  to  secure  a  party  in  the  army.  They 
therefore  courteously  invited  him  to  London,  but 
resolved  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  to  secure  him 
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from  doing  any  further  harm.  Lambert,  apprehensive 
.  of  this,  delayed  his  return,  and  even  refused  to  re- 
sign his  commission  when  it  was  demanded  of  him 
and  of  eight  of  the  other  leading  officers  ;  and,  march- 
ing up  to  London  with  his  army,  dislodged  the  par- 
liament by  force  in  October  1659.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed, by  a  council  of  the  officers,  major-general  of 
the  army,  and  one  of  the  new  council  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  sent  to  command  the 
forces  in  the  north.  But  General  Monk  marching 
from  Scotland  into  England  to  support  the  parlia- 
ment, against  which  Lambert  had  acted  with  such 
violence,  the  latter,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  parliament,  and  by  their  or- 
der was  committed  prisoner  to  the  tower ;  whence 
escaping  he  soon  appeared  in  arms  with  four  troops 
under  his  command,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Colonel  Ingoldsby.  At  the  restoration  he 
was  particularly  excepted  out  of  the  act  of  indemnity. 
Being  brought  to  trial  on  the  4th  of  June,  1662, 
for  levying  war  against  the  king,  this  general  was  by 
his  majesty's  favour  reprieved  at  the  bar,  and  con- 
fined during  his  life  in  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

LAMBERT,  JOHN  HENRY,  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician and  astronomer,  who  was  born  at  Muhl- 
hausen  in  the  Sundgau,  a  town  then  in  alliance  with 
the  Swiss  cantons,  August  29,  1728.  His  father  was 
a  tailor  in  humble  circumstances,  who  intended  him 
for  his  own  business ;  but,  being  sent  to  a  public 
school,  he  so  far  distinguished  himself  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of 
studying  theology,  which,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  was  obliged  to  follow  his  father's 
employment.  In  this  situation  he  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night  in  study,  and,  obtaining  an  old 
mathematical  treatise,  discovered  so  much  ardour 
and  ingenuity  that  several  learned  men  were  in- 
duced to  instruct  him  gratis.  He  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  in  his  native  place.  He  afterwards  became 
clerk  to  some  iron  works,  and  amanuensis  to  M. 
Iselin  of  Basle,  who  conducted  a  newspaper,  and 
became  his  sincere  and  constant  friend.  In  1748  this 
gentleman  recommended  him  to  Baron  Salis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Swiss  convention,  to  become  tutor  to  his 
children ;  and,  aided  by  the  excellent  hbrary  of  his 
new  patron,  and  the  scientific  intercourse  which  he 
met  with  in  his  circle,  he  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
acquirements  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  After 
living  eight  years  at  Coire,  during  which  period  his 
talents  as  a  philosopher  and  mechanician  were  ren- 
dered manifest  by  various  scientific  compositions  and 
inventions,  he  repaired  in  1756,  with  his  pupils,  to 
Gottingen,  and  soon  after  published  his  first  separate 
work,  entitled  "  De  la  Route  de  la  Lumiere  par  les 
Airs."  In  1758  he  visited  Paris  with  his  charge,  and 
became  acquainted  with  D'Alembert  and  Messier. 
In  1759  he  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he  published 
his  celebrated  work  on  Perspective,  and  in  the 
following  year  appeared  his  "  Photometry,"  by  which 
he  added  a  new  branch  to  the  science  of  mixed  ma- 
thematics. In  the  three  or  four  following  years  he 
published  "  Letters  on  the  Construction  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;"  a  treatise  on"  The  Principal  Qualities  of  the 
Orbits  of  the  Comets."  Shortly  after  which  he  vi- 
sited Berlin,  and  was  introduced  to  Frederic  the 
Great,  who  admitted  him  a  regular  member  of  the 
academy  of  that  capital,  an  appointment  which  en- 
abled him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  favourite 


studies.  He  enriched  the  Transactions  of  various 
societies  with  his  papers  and  treatises,  all  of  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  eminent  and  original  genius.  His 
death  took  place  in  September,  1777,  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year,  owing  to  a  decline,  produced  by  over- 
application.  Lambert  forms  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  on  record  of  the  mastery  which 
great  genius  and  energy  will  sometimes  exert  over 
untoward  circumstances. 

LAMBRINI,  DENNIS,  an  eminent  classical  com- 
mentator, who  was  born  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer  in  Pi- 
cardy,  and  acquired  great  skill  in  polite  literature. 
He  lived  for  a  considerable  period  at  Rome,  and  on 
his  return  to  Paris  was  made  royal  professor  of  the 
Greek  language.  He  died,  in  1572,  of  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  friend  Ramus,  who  was  murdered  at  the 
massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and 
Horace,  besides  other  works. 

LAMBTON,  WILLIAM.— This  eminent  mathe- 
matician was  superintendent  of  the  grand  trigono- 
metrical survey  in  India.  The  "  Annals  of  the 
Royal  and  Asiatic  Society"  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  labours  of  Colonel 
Lambton,  in  his  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian in  that  country,  extending  from  Cape  Comorin, 
in  lat.  8°  23'  10"  to  a  new  base  line,  measured  in 
lat.  21°  6'  near  the  village  of  Takoorkera,  15  miles 
S.E.  from  the  city  of  Ellichpore,  a  distance  exceed- 
ing that  measured  by  the  English  and  French  geo- 
meters, between  the  parallels  of  Greenwich  and  Tor- 
mentara  in  the  island  of  Minorca. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Colonel  Lambton  to  ex- 
tend the  arc  to  Agra,  in  which  case  the  meridian  line 
would  have  passed  at  short  distances  from  Bhopaul, 
Serange,  Nurwur,  Gualior  and  Dholpore.  At  his 
advanced  age,  he  despaired  of  health  and  strength 
remaining  for  further  exertion  ;  otherwise  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  would  have  been  a  grand  object 
of  his  ambition  to  have  prolonged  it  through  the 
Dooab,  and  across  the  Himalays,  to  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude.  If  this  vast  undertaking  had 
been  achieved,  and  that  it  may  yet  be  completed  is 
not  improbable,  British  India  will  have  to  boast  of  a 
much  larger  unbroken  meridian  line  than  has  been 
before  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Though  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian was  the  principal  object  of  the  labours  of  Co- 
lonel Lambton,  he  extended  his  operations  to  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  set  of  triangles  covers  great 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  defining  with  the  ut- 
most precision  the  situation  of  a  very  great  number 
of  principal  places  in  latitude,  longitude,  and  eleva- 
tion ;  and  affording  a  sure  basis  for  an  amended  geo- 
graphical map,  which  is  now  under  preparation. 
The  triangulation  also  connects  the  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  coasts  in  numerous  important  points,  thus 
supplying  the  best  means  of  truly  laying  down  the 
shape  of  those  coasts,  and  rendering  an  essential 
service  to  navigation. 

It  was  the  colonel's  intention  himself  to  carry  the 
meridian  line  as  far  north  as  Agra,  and  he  detached 
his  first  assistant.  Captain  Everest,  of  the  Bengal  ar- 
tillery, to  extend  a  series  of  triangles  westward  to 
Bombay,  and  when  that  service  should  be  completed 
eastward,  to  Point  Palmyras,  and  proljaljly  Fort  Wil- 
liam, by  which  extensive  and  arduous  operation  the 
three  presidencies  of  India  would  be  connected,  and 
several  obvious  advantages  gained  to  geography  and 
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navigation.     Colonel  Lambton  died  January  20th, 

1823. 

LAMETl^RIE,  JULIEN  OFFRAY  DE,  a  mate- 
rialist  and  medical  charlatan,  who  was  born  at  St. 
Malo  in  1709,  and  studied  medicine  in  Holland 
under  Boerliaave.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where 
the  duke  de  Grammont,  colonel  of  the  guard,  ap- 
pointed him  physician  to  his  regiment.  He  followed 
his  patron  to  the  siege  of  Freyburg,  and  was  here 
taken  dangerously  ill.  He  believed  that  the  spiritual 
power,  which  is  called  the  soul,  perishes  with  the 
body,  and  wrote  "  A  Histoire  Naturelle  de  I'Ame." 
This  work,  which  everywhere  breathes  the  grossest 
materialism  and  scepticism,  procured  him  many  ene- 
mies, and  was  burned  by  the  executioner  at  the 
command  of  parliament.  On  the  death  of  his  patron 
he  lost  his  place.  He  now  turned  his  arms  against 
his  Parisian  colleagues,  and  wrote,  under  the  sig- 
nature Aletheius  Demetrius,  his  satire  of  "  Penelope 
ou  Macliiavel  en  Medicine,"  on  account  of  which  he 
was  obhged  to  fly  to  Leyden.  Here  he  published 
his  "  L'Homme  Machine."  The  philosophy  of  the 
author  consists  in  constant  assumptions  of  what  he 
is  attempting  to  prove,  imperfect  comparisons  or 
analogies  instead  of  proofs,  some  just  observations 
from  which  general  conclusions  are  illogically  drawn, 
and  assertions  instead  of  doubts.  Being  persecuted 
in  Holland,  where  his  book  was  condemned  to  the 
flames,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  died.  His  writ- 
ings, besides  the  above-mentioned,  are  "L'Homme 
Plante,"  "  L'Art  de  Jouir,"  "  Le  Discours  sur  le 
Bonheur,"  and  others.  In  the  latter  work  Lamettrie 
is,  according  to  Diderot,  an  authorwithout  judgment, 
one  who  confounds  the  ills  of  the  wise  and  good  with 
the  torment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  slight  evils  of 
knowledge  with  the  destructive  consequence  of  igno- 
rance— who  betrays  his  frivolity  in  what  he  says, 
and  the  corruption  of  his  heart  in  what  he  dares  not 
speak  out — who  in  one  place  asserts  that  man  is  evil 
by  nature,  and  elsewhere  derives  man's  duties  and 
his  happiness  from  the  nature  of  his  being — who 
seems  to  labour  to  console  the  criminal  in  his  crimes, 
the  vicious  in  his  vices — and  whose  gross  sophisms, 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  jests  wherewith  he  sea- 
sons them,  betray  a  man  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  moral  philosophy.  On  his  death-bed 
Lamettrie  manifested  strong  marks  of  penitence. 

LAM  I,  BERNARD,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  who 
was  born  at  Mons  in  1640,  and  studied  there  under 
the  fathers  of  the  oratory;  with  whose  mode  of  living 
he  was  so  pleased  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  1658, 
and  entered  into  the  institution.  He  entered  the 
priesthood  in  1667,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Saumur 
and  Angiers,  which  latter  jdace  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  by  an  order  procured  from  court  for  adopting 
the  new  philosophy  instead  of  that  of  Aristotle.  In 
1676  he  went  to  Grenoble,  where  Cardinal  Camus 
was  then  bishop,  who  retained  him  near  his  person, 
and  derived  considerable  services  from  him  in  the 
government  of  his  diocese.  After  continuing  many 
years  there,  he  went  to  reside  at  Rouen,  where  he 
died  in  1715.  He  wrote  a  number  of  scientific 
works,  besides  several  on  theology. 

LAMIA,  the  name  of  an  Athenian  female,  cele- 
brated for  the  charms  of  her  person  and  the  brilli- 
ancy of  her  wit.  Slie  was,  by  profession,  a  flute- 
player.  Hearing  that  her  favourite  instrument  was 
carried  to  great  perfection  in  Egy{)t,  she  travelled 
into  that  country,  where  she  became  the  mistress  of 


Ptolemy  Soter.  On  the  defeat  of  that  prince  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  about  three  centuries  before, 
the  Christian  era.  Lamia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  over  whom,  the  handsomest  man  of  the 
age,  she  soon  acquired  a  complete  ascendency.  Her 
influence  procured  from  Demetrius  great  concessions 
in  favour  of  her  countrymen,  the  Athenians,  who,  in 
their  gratitude,  went  so  far  as  to  raise  a  temple  to 
her  honour,  under  the  denomination  of  Venus  Lamia. 
Plutarch  and  Athenseus  both  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  qualities  of  her  mind ;  and,  if  the  antique  en- 
graving on  an  amethyst,  in  the  king  of  France's  col- 
lection, give  a  true  portrait  of  her  features,  her  beauty 
is  still  less  questionable.  The  exact  time  of  her 
decease  is  imcertain. 

LAMOITE,  VALOIS  COUNTESS  OF.— This 
depraved  French  woman  represented  herself  as  the 
descendant  of  the  family  of  Valois  by  an  illegitimate 
child  of  Henry  II.  Until  the  aff"airof  the  "necklace" 
she  had  lived  in  misery  and  contempt,  although  she 
had  employed  all  the  arts  of  immorality  and  intrigue 
to  procure  for  herself  rank  and  wealth.  Being  thus 
known  to  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  of  Versailles 
and  Paris,  she  astonished  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  her  fortune,  when,  in 
1784.  she  suddenly  began  to  display  an  extravagance 
which  could  only  be  supported  by  great  wealth.  An 
intrigue  soon  became  notorious,  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  The  prince  Louis  de  Rohan, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Strasburg,  and  grand  almoner,  had 
fallen  into  disgrace,  of  which  the  reasons  were  not 
very  satisfactorily  known.  The  countess  of  Lamotte, 
informed  of  the  desire  of  the  cardinal  to  recover  fa- 
vour at  court  at  any  price,  had  falsely  represented  to 
him,  that  the  queen,  with  whom  she  pretended  to 
have  a  great,  though  secret  influence,  wished  to  pos- 
sess a  costly  necklace,  which  was  offered  for  sale, 
but  at  that  time  was  not  a])le  immediately  to  advance 
the  sum  requisite  for  the  purchase.  If,  therefore,  he 
would  purchase  the  necklace  in  his  own  name,  and 
allow  the  queen  to  repay  him  by  instalments,  he  would 
by  so  doing  regain  favour.  The  cardinal  fell  into 
this  snare,  purchased  the  necklace,  and  gave  it  to 
the  countess  of  Lamotte,  to  be  delivered  by  her  to 
the  queen.  A  bond,  forged  by  the  countess,  was 
then  given  him  for  his  security,  settling  the  condi- 
tions of  payment.  In  order  to  deceive  the  cardinal 
the  more  perfectly,  the  countess  had  concerted  with 
a  woman  who  was  privy  to  the  plot,  that  she  should 
appear  to  him  under  the  mask  of  the  queen,  in  Au- 
gust 1784,  in  the  gardens  at  Versailles,  and  present 
him  a  box  containing  a  rose  and  the  queen's  portrait. 
The  time  when  the  cardinal  had  promised  to  pay  for 
the  necklace  now  came,  and,  as  he  did  not  possess 
money  suflScient  for  the  purpose,  he  informed  the 
jewellers  that  the  necklace  was  purchased  for  the 
queen.  The  jewellers,  after  waiting  a  long  time 
without  obtaining  their  money,  applied  to  the  king, 
and  thereby  gave  a  clue  for  the  detection  of  the  fraud. 
By  the  sentence  of  parliament,  the  deceived  cardinal 
was  acquitted,  and  the  countess  of  Lamotte,  convicted 
of  having  embezzled  and  sold  the  necklace,  was 
sentenced  to  be  branded,  scourged,  and  perpetually 
imprisoned.  After  nine  months  she  escaped  con- 
finement and  fled  to  England,  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  husband,  who  had  sold  the  necklace, 
she  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  court  of  A'^er- 
sailles,  and  particularly  against  the  queen.  Villette 
and  Cagliostro,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  deception. 
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were  banished  the  kingdom.  The  countess  was 
found,  after  a  nocturnal  revel,  precipitated  from  a 
third  story  window  upon  the  pavements  of  London. 

LAMPRIDIUS,  BENEDICT,  of  Cremona,  a  cele- 
brated Latin  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
taught  Greek  and  Latin  at  Rome  and  at  Padua  un- 
til he  was  invited  to  Mantua  by  Frederic  Gonzaga  to 
undertake  the  tuition  of  his  son.  We  have  epigrams 
and  lyric  verses  of  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  were  printed  separately,  as  well  as 
among  the  "  Delicise"  of  the  Italian  poets. 

LANA,  FRANCIS  DE,  an  Italian  mathematician, 
who  was  born  at  Brescia  in  1637.  He  published  in 
1670  a  collection  of  inventions  under  the  title  of 
"  Prodromo  all  Arte  Maestra."  In  this  work  he  gave 
the  first  idea  of  the  principle  of  exploring  the  regions 
of  the  air  by  means  of  a  balloon.  He  died  at  Naples 
in  1700. 

LANCASTER,  SIR  JAMES,  an  early  English 
navigator,  who  made  a  voyage  to  America  in  1591, 
and  afterwards  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  visited  Ceylon  and  Pulo  Penang.  In  1594  he 
engaged  in  a  predatory  expedition  to  South  America ; 
in  1600,  went  with  a  fleet  to  the  East  Indies,  formed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of  Achen,  and  es- 
tablished a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  state  of 
Bantam  in  the  island  of  Java.  Lancaster,  in  his 
last  voyage,  procured  some  information  relative  to  a 
north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  which  occa- 
sioned the  subsequent  expeditions  of  Hudson  and 
others.  Baffin  gave  the  name  of  Lancaster's  Sound 
to  an  inlet  which  he  discovered  in  74."  of  north  lati- 
tude. 

LANCASTER,  JOSEPH,  the  promulgator  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction,  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  io  1771,  and  was  bred  a  quaker,  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute 
whether  Dr.  Bell  or  Mr.  Lancaster  is  the  inventor  of 
the  system  of  mutual  or  monitorial  instruction.  The 
facts  in  the  case  seem  to  be  these :  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bell,  an  English  chaplain  in  the  East  Indies,  prac- 
tised a  system  of  mutual  instruction  in  Madras, 
which  he  found,  at  least  in  part,  already  in  existence 
among  the  natives.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1797  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Education 
pursued  in  the  Madras  Asylum,"  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  method  and  his  experience.  A  few 
years  after  Lancaster  began  to  apply  the  method, 
and  introduced  some  improvements,  enabling  him 
to  manage  and  teach  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  had  previously  been  attempted.  It  is  evident 
that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  can  be  strictly  called 
the  inventor  of  the  system,  although  both  are  en- 
titled to  great  praise  for  the  improvements  which 
they  introduced.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  long  in  use 
among  the  oriental  nations.  Dr.  Bell,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  borrowed  it  from  the  natives  in 
Hindostan,  and  Shaler  speaks  of  it  as  employed  in 
Algiers.  To  Lancaster,  however,  is  due  the  nobler 
praise  of  having  disinterestedly  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  diff"using  a  knowledge  of  this  plan  of  in- 
struction in  two  worlds.  He  began  his  labours  in 
this  country  in  1803.  The  object  was  at  first  to  pro- 
cure a  cheap  means  of  instruction  for  the  poorer 
classes,  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  then  unprovided 
for  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  Lancaster  received 
great  encouragement  from  many  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  in  Great  Britain,  which  enabled  him  to 


travel  over  the  kingdom,  delivering  lectures,  giving 
instruction,  and  forming  schools.  Flattered  by 
splendid  patronage,  and  by  promises  of  support 
which  were  never  reahzed,  he  was  induced  to  em- 
bark in  an  extensive  school  establishment  at  Tooting, 
to  which  his  own  resources  proving  unequal,  he 
abandoned  his  establishment,  and  threw  himself  on 
his  own  talents  and  on  the  liberality  of  the  public 
at  large ;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  prescribed  terms,  which 
he  considered  as  implying  some  fault  on  his  part 
when  no  fault  really  existed,  he  left  England  in  dis- 
gust, and  about  1820  visited  America.  He  had 
previously  published  "  Improvements  in  Education," 
"A  Letter  on  the  Best  Means  of  Educating  and  Em- 
ploying the  Poor  in  Ireland,"  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for 
the  Education  of  Children,"  "Account  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  J.  Lancaster's  Plan  for  the  Education  of 
Children,"  and  a  report  on  the  progress  of  his  plan 
from  the  year  1793. 

L.4NCISI,  JOHN  MARCA,  an  eminent  Italian 
physician,  who  was  born  at  Rome  in  1654.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  had  a  taste  for  natural  history, 
and  studied  botany,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  medi- 
cine. In  16S8  Pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  him  his 
physician  and  private  chamberlain,  and  Cardinal 
Alfieri  Camerlinga  made  him  his  vicar  for  the  instal- 
lation of  doctors  of  medicine,  which  Pope  Clement 
XI.  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as  well  as  continued 
to  him  the  appointments  conferred  on  him  by  his 
predecessors.  He  died  in  1710,  after  giving  his  fine 
library  of  more  than  20,000  volumes  to  the  hospital 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  use  of  the  public.  This 
noble  benefaction  was  opened  in  1716,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope  and  most  of  the  cardinals.  He 
wrote  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  were 
collected  and  printed  at  Geneva  in  1718. 

LANCRET,  NICHOLAS,  a  French  painter,  born 
at  Paris  in  1690.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Watteau 
and  Gillot,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  profession, 
in  which  he  executed  with  great  truth  after  nature. 
He  died  in  1743. 

LANCRINCK,  PROSPER  HENRY,  a  painter 
of  considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  in  1 628, 
and  educated  in  the  school  at  Antwerp.  He  studied 
principally  after  Titian  and  Salvator  Rosa,  and  met 
with  encouragement  in  England  suitable  to  his  merit. 
His  landscapes  show  considerable  invention,  good 
colouring,  and  harmony.     He  died  in  1692. 

LANDEN,  JOHN,  an  eminent  mathematician 
born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  January  1719.  He  was  early  a  proficient 
in  mathematics,  for  we  find  him  a  very  respectable 
contributor  to  the  "Ladies'  Diary"  in  1744;  and  he 
was  soon  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  then  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  that  small  but  valuable 
publication,  in  wliich  almost  every  English  mathe- 
matician, who  has  arrived  at  any  degree  of  eminence 
for  the  last  half- century,  has  contended  for  fame 
at  one  time  of  his  life  or  another.  It  has  been 
frequently  observed,  that  the  histories  of  literary 
men  consist  chiefly  of  a  history  of  their  writings, 
and  the  observation  was  never  more  fully  verified 
than  in  the  hfe  of  Mr.  Landen.  In  the  forty-eighth 
volume  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  the 
year  1754,  Mr.  Landen  gave  an  investigation  of 
some  theorems  which  suggest  several  very  remark- 
able properties  of  the  circle,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
of  considerable  use  in  resolving  fractions,  and  in 
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1755  he  published  a  volume  entitled  "  Mathematical 
Lucubrations."  The  title  to  this  publication  was 
made  choice  of  as  a  means  of  informing  the  world 
that  the  study  of  mathematics  was  at  that  time  ra- 
ther the  pursuit  of  his  leisure  hours  than  his  princi- 
pal employment ;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  be  so 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  for  about  the  year  1762 
he  was  appointed  agent  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  re- 
signed that  emplo}'ment  only  two  years  before  his 
death.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757,  or 
the  beginning  of  1758,  he  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription  "  The  Residual  Analysis,  a 
new  branch  of  the  Algebraic  Art;"  and  in  1758  he 
published  a  small  tract  in  quarto,  entitled  "  A  Dis- 
course on  the  Residual  Analysis."  In  the  fifty-first 
volume  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  the 
year  1760  he  gave  a  new  method  of  computing  the 
sums  of  a  great  number  of  infinite  series.  In  1764 
he  published  the  first  book  of  "  The  Residual  Analy- 
sis." In  this  treatise,  besides  explaining  the  princi- 
ples which  his  new  analysis  was  founded  on,  he 
applied  it  to  drawing  tangents  and  findmg  the  pro- 
perties of  curve-lines — to  describing  their  involutes 
and  evolutes,  finding  the  radius  of  curvature,  their 
greatest  and  least  ordinates,  and  points  of  contrary 
flexure,  &c.;  and  he  proposed  in  a  second  book  to 
extend  the  application  of  this  new  analysis  to  a  great 
variety  of  mechanical  and  physical  subjects.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1766,  Mr.  Landen  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  admitted  on  the  •24th 
of  April  following.  In  the  fifty-eighth  volume  of 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  the  year  1768 
he  gave  a  specimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing 
curvilineal  areas,  by  means  of  which  many  areas 
did  not  appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other  me- 
thod— a  circumstance  of  no  small  importance  in  that 
part  of  natural  philosophy  which  relates  to  the  doc- 
trine of  motion.  In  the  sixtieth  volume  of  the  same 
work  for  the  year  1770  he  gave  some  new  theorems 
for  computing  the  whole  area  of  curve  lines,  where 
the  ordinates  are  expressed  by  fractions  of  a  certain 
form.  In  the  sixty-first  volume  for  1771  he  inves- 
tigated several  new  and  useful  theorems  for  comput- 
ing certain  fluents,  which  are  assignable  by  arcs  of  the 
conic  sections.  In  the  sixty-fifth  volume  of  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1775  he  gave  the 
investigation  of  a  general  theorem,  which  he  had 
promised  in  1771,  for  finding  the  length  of  any  arc 
of  a  conic  hyperbola  by  means  of  two  elliptic  arcs ; 
and  observes,  that  by  the  theorems  there  investi- 
gated, both  the  elastic  curve  and  the  curs'e  of  equable 
recess  from  a  given  point  may  be  constructed  in 
those  cases  where  Mr.  Maclaurin's  elegant  method 
fails.  In  the  sixty-seventh  volume  for  1777  he  gave 
a  new  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies  revolving 
about  an  axis  in  free  space,  when  that  motion  is  dis- 
turbed by  some  extraneous  force,  either  percussive 
or  accelerative.  In  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  he  pub- 
lished three  tracts  on  the  summation  of  converging 
series,  in  which  he  explained  and  showed  the  extent 
of  some  theorems  which  had  been  given  for  that 
purpose  by  M.  de  Moivre,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  his  old 
friend  Thomas  Simpson,  in  answer  to  some  things 
which  he  thought  had  been  written  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  those  excellent  mathematicians.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  Mr.  Landen  did  not  show  less 
mathematical  skiU  in  explaining  and  illustrating 
these  theorems  than  he  has  done  in  his  writings  on 
•original  subjects,  and  that  the  authors  of  them  were 


as  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  own  theorems  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  before  Mr.  Landen's  in- 
genuity made  it  obvious  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782  Mr.  Landen 
had  made  such  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rota- 
tory motion  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a  so- 
lution of  the  general  problem  on  rotatory  motion ;  but 
finding  the  result  of  it  to  differ  very  materially  from 
the  result  of  the  solution  which  had  been  given  of  it 
by  M.  D'Alembert,  and  being  not  able  to  see  clearly 
where  that  gentleman  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture 
to  make  his  own  solution  public.  In  the  course  of 
that  year,  having  procured  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
academy  for  1757,  which  contain  M.  Euler's  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  he  found  that  this  gentleman's 
solution  gave  the  same  result  as  had  been  deduced 
by  M.  D'Alembert ;  but  the  perspicuity  of  M.  Euler's 
manner  of  writing  enabled  him  to  discover  where  he 
had  erred,  which  the  obscurity  of  the  other  did  not 
do.  The  agreement,  however,  of  two  writers  of  such 
established  reputation  as  M.  Euler  and  M.  D'Alem- 
bert made  him  long  dubious  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
solution,  and  induced  him  to  revise  the  process 
again  and  again  with  the  utmost  circumspection; 
and  being  every  time  more  convinced  that  his  own 
solution  was  right  and  theirs  wrong,  he  at  length 
gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  seventy-fifth  volume  of 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1785. 

He  had  for  several  years  been  severely  afflicted 
with  an  internal  disorder,  and  toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  confined  to  his 
bed  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time ;  yet  even  this 
did  not  abate  his  ardour  for  mathematical  studies, 
for  the  second  volume  of  his  memoirs  was  written 
and  revised  during  the  intervals  of  his  disorder. 
This  volume,  besides  a  solution  of  the  general  pro- 
blem concerning  rotatory  motion,  contains  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  many 
other  important  mathematical  calculations.  He  just 
lived  to  see  this  work  finished,  and  received  a  copy 
of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterbo- 
rough, in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

LANDER,  RICHARD,  one  of  the  modem  tra- 
vellers whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  in  the  pestilential  regions  of  Africa. 
He  accompanied  Captain  Clapperton  in  the  capacity 
of  servant  in  his  second  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  that  country.  The  captain  died  at  Soccatoo  in 
1827,  and  Mr.  Lander  returned  to  this  countrj',  when 
his  "Journal"  was  published  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Captain  Clapperton.  In  the  spring  of  1830 
he  set  out  with  his  brother  John  on  a  new  expedi- 
tion. They  reached  Badagra  in  the  month  of  March 
in  that  year  and  Boussa  in  June,  but  ultimately 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  ])enetrate  into  the  interior, 
and  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  1831.  Richard  Lan- 
der made  a  new  attempt  to  penetrate  the  interior 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  lost  his  life  in  the 
attempt. 

LANDINUS,  CHRISTOPHER,  an  Italian  scho- 
lar, philosopher,  and  poet,  born  at  Florence  in  1424, 
was  patronised  by  Pietro  de  Medici,  and  appointed 
tutor  to  his  son,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Lorenzo, 
with  whom  an  attachment  highly  honourable  to  both 
parties  took  place.  Landinus,  in  his  old  age,  became 
secretary  to  the  seigniory  of  Florence,  and  died  in 
1504.  He  left  several  Latin  poems,  and  his  notes  on 
Virgil^  Horace,  and  Dante  are  much  esteemed.    His 
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philosophical  opinions  appear  in  his  "  Disputationes 
Camaldulenses." 

LAXDO,  MICHEL,  a  wool-comber  at  Florence, 
who  became,  during  the  revolution  of  that  republic 
in  1378,  gonfaloniere  of  the  republic.  Machiavelli, 
in  the  tliircl  book  of  his  "  Historj'  of  Florence,"  de- 
scribes him  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  men, 
though  from  the  lowest  class.  By  his  prudence  and 
firmness  he  put  an  end  to  disorder,  deposed  the  e-x- 
isting  magistrates,  created  a  new  nobility,  and  di- 
vided the  people  into  three  classes.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  only  lasted  until  1381. 

LAS'FRANC,  JOHN,  an  eminent  Italian  histori- 
cal painter,  who  was  born  at  Parma  in  1581.  He  was 
first  the  disciple  of  Augustin  Caracci,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  Hannibal,  whose  taste  in  design  and  co- 
louring he  so  happily  attained  that  he  was  entrusted 
to  execute  some  of  his  designs  in  the  Farnesian  pa- 
lace at  Rome.  These  he  finished  in  so  masterly  a 
style  that  the  difference  is  not  perceptible  between 
his  work  and  that  of  his  master.  His  genius  di- 
rected him  to  grand  compositions,  which  he  had  a 
peculiar  facility  in  designing  and  in  painting  either 
in  fresco  or  in  oil ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  excel  Cor- 
reggio,  but  could  never  arrive  at  his  excellence  ;  his 
peculiar  talent  being  exhibited  in  composition  and 
fore-shortening.  At  the  same  time  he  was  deficient 
in  correctness  and  expression ;  and  his  colouring, 
though  sometimes  admirable,  was  frequently  too 
dark.  By  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  he  painted  in 
St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome  the  representation  of  that 
saint  walking  on  the  water,  which  gave  the  pope  so 
much  satisfaction  that  he  knighted  him.  He  died  in 
1647. 

LANGBAINE,  GERARD,  a  learned  English 
writer,  who  was  born  in  160S.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  became  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  that  university,  provost  of  his  college, 
and  doctor  of  divinity.  He  stood  high  in  the  opinion 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  Selden,  and  many  other  learned 
men,  and  died  in  1657-8.  He  published  an  edition 
of  Longinus  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  a 
"  Review  of  the  Covenant,"  besides  several  other 
works. 

LANGBAINE,  GERARD.— This  talented  writer 
was  born  in  1656,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother,  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Uni- 
versity college,  Oxford.  During  some  years  spent 
in  retirement  he  improved  his  taste  for  dramatic 
poetry,  and  at  first  wrote  some  small  works  without 
his  name,  but  afterwards  published  several  works 
which  he  publicly  acknowledged.  In  1690  he  was 
elected  inferior  beadle  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, and  in  January  following  was  chosen  superior 
beadle  of  law,  but  died  soon  after  in  1692.  He  wrote 
"  The  Hunter,"  a  discourse  on  horsemanship  ;  "  A 
New  Catalogue  of  English  Plays,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Originals  of  most  Plays,  and  on  the  Plagiaries 
of  Authors  ;"  and  "  An  Account  of  the  English  Dra- 
matic Poets,"  besides  several  other  works. 

LANGDON,  JOHN,  an  eminent  American  jia- 
triot,  who  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1739,  and  educated  in  his  native 
place.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  a  merchant,  in  which  he  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. At  the  opening  of  the  revolution  he  took 
a  decided  part  in  behalf  of  the  colonies.  As  early  as 
177-1,  when  the  mother  country  passed  the  Boston 
port  bill,  and  menaced  hostilities,  Mr.  Langdon,  with 


John  Sullivan  and  Thomas  Pickering,  raised  a  troop, 
proceeded  to  the  fort  at  Great  Island,  disarmed  the 
garrison,  and  conveyed  the  arms  and  ammunition  to 
a  place  of  safety.  The  royal  government  would  have 
prosecuted  him,  but  was  deterred  by  the  resolution 
of  the  inhabitants  to  shield  him  at  all  hazards.  In 
1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress  of 
the  colonies.  In  June  1776  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
that  body  for  the  place  of  navy-agent.  In  1777  he 
was  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  and, 
when  means  were  wanted  to  support  a  regiment, 
Langdon  gave  all  his  money,  pledged  his  plate,  and 
applied  to  the  same  purpose  the  proceeds  of  seventy 
hogsheads  of  tobacco.  A  brigade  was  raised  with 
the  means  which  he  furnished,  and  with  that  brigade 
General  Stark  achieved  his  memorable  victory  over 
the  Hessians.  In  1785  Mr.  Langdon  was  president 
of  New  Hampshire,  and,  in  1787,  delegate  in  the 
convention  that  framed  the  federal  constitution. 
Under  this  constitution  he  was  one  of  the  first  sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire.  In  1805  he  was  elected 
governor  of  his  state,  and  again  in  1810.  In  ISll 
Jefferson  solicited  him  in  vain  to  accept  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  navy  at  Washington.  He  died  in 
1819. 

LANGERON,  COUNT  DE,  was  born  in  1764,  in 
France,  and  served  under  Rochambeau  in  America. 
In  1787  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Turks,  and  received  the  golden 
sword  of  honour.  In  1792  he  organized  a  corps  of 
French  emigrants.  In  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he 
commanded,  as  Russian  lieutenant-general,  the  fourth 
division.  In  1807  he  again  served  against  France, 
then  against  Turkey.  He  commanded,  under  Blu- 
cher,  in  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach,  and  took  the  di- 
vision Puthod.  In  1815  he  again  commanded  a 
corps  of  35,000  men  against  Napoleon,  but  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  the  battle,  but  on  his  return  to 
Russia  he  was  made  governor-general  of  the  Crimea, 
and  in  1829,  as  general  of  the  infantry,  commanded 
a  corps  against  the  Turks. 

LANGELAND,  ROBERT,  an  old  Enghsh  poet 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  first  disci- 
ples of  Wickliffe  the  reformer.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  Shropshire,  but  we  have  no  account  of 
his  family.  He  wrote  "  The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man," a  work  which  abounds  with  imagination  and 
humour,  though  it  loses  much  of  its  advantage  from 
its  very  uncouth  versification  and  obsolete  language. 
It  is  written  without  rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the 
poet  has  endeavoured  to  supply  by  making  every 
verse  begin  with  the  same  letter.  It  is  believed  that 
this  kind  of  alliterative  versification  was  adopted  by 
Langeland  from  the  practice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and 
that  these  visions  abound  with  Saxonisms.  Hickes 
styles  him  "  celeberrimus  ille  satirographus,  morum 
vindex  acerrimus,"  &c.  Chaucer  and  Spencer  have 
attempted  imitations  of  his  visions,  and  the  learned 
Selden  mentions  him  with  great  praise. 

LANGHORNE,  JOHN,  a  learned  divine,  poet, 
and  critic,  who  was  born  at  Kirkby-Stephen  in  West- 
moreland. His  father  was  the  reverend  Joseph  Lang- 
horne  of  Winston,  who  died  when  his  son  was  young. 
After  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Mr.  Cracoft,  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  This  lady  in  a  short 
time  died,  and  her  husband  lamented  her  fate  in  a  mo- 
nody; and  another  poem  appeared  to  her  memory, 
entitled   "  Constantia."     Dr.   Langhorne  held  the 
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living  of  Blagden  in  Somersetshire  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  April,  1779. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  literary  productions ; 
amongst  others,  "  Effusions  of  Fancy ;"  "  Theodosius 
and  Constantia;"  "Solyman  and  Ahnena;"  "Frederic 
and  Pharamond,  or  the  Consolations  of  Human  Life," 
1769  ;  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pul- 
pit," and  another  on  *'  Religious  Retirement ;"  and 
he  was  editor  of  the  "Works  of  St.  Evremond,"  of 
the  "  Poems  of  Collins,"  and  several  other  works. 

LANGLES,  LEWIS  MATTHEW,  a  celebrated 
oriental  scholar,  who  was  born  at  Peronne,  in  France, 
in  1763,  and  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  under  M. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  afterwards  Mantchou,  and  pub- 
lished an  alphabet  of  that  language  in  1787,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  This  work 
was  followed,  in  1 788,  by  a  "  Dictionnaire  Mantchou- 
Frangais,"  after  which  he  printed  various  works  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  In  1790  he  pub- 
lished "  Indian  Fables  and  Tales,"  newly  translated, 
with  a  preliminary  discourse  and  notes  on  the  re- 
ligion, manners,  and  literature  of  the  Hindoos ;  and 
also  the  second  volume  of  his  Mantchou  dictionary. 
He  was  in  1792  nominated  keeper  of  the  oriental 
MSS.  in  the  royal  library  ;  and  in  1793  he  belonged 
to  a  temporary  commission  of  arts,  attached  to  the 
committee  of  public  instruction. 

After  the  revolution  in  July  1794  he  became 
keeper  of  the  literary  depot  established  in  the  old 
convent  of  the  Capuchins,  rue  St.  Honore' ;  and  to 
his  zeal  and  influence  were  owing  the  creation  and 
organisation  of  a  particular  school  for  the  oriental 
living  languages,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  Per- 
sian. He  wrote  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Tra- 
vels of  Pallas,"  translated  by  Lapeyronie,  which  he 
published  in  1795.  He  was  also  the  author  of  valu- 
able additions  to  the  travels  of  Thunberg,  Norden, 
&c.  After  the  executive  directory  had  suppressed 
the  temporary  commission  of  arts,  and  dispersed,  in 
various  establishments,  the  objects  which  had  been 
collected  at  the  Capuchin  convent,  M.  Langles  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  to  those  which  devolved  on  him  as  conser- 
vator of  the  oriental  MSS.  in  the  national  library. 
On  the  formation  of  the  institute  he  became  a  mem- 
ber, and  belonged  to  the  commission  of  literature,  to 
which  he  presented  many  memoirs  and  notices  of 
manuscripts.  He  also  assisted  in  many  periodical 
works.  In  1796,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Daumou 
and  Baudin  des  Ardennes,  he  made  an  abortive  at- 
tempt tore-establish  the  "  Journal  des  Savans ;"  and 
the  "  Magasin  Encyclopedique"  contains  a  great 
number  of  notices  and  dissertations  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Langlbs.     He  died  in  January  1824. 

LANGTON,  STEPHEN.— This  learned  ecclesi- 
astic was  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  in  the  reign  of 
John,  whose  disputes  with  the  papal  see  originated 
in  his  rejection  of  this  prelate's  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  By  birth  Langton  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  he  received  his  education  in  the  French 
metropolis.  In  the  university  of  that  city  he  had 
risen  gradually,  through  various  subordinate  offices, 
to  the  chancellorship,  when,  on  going  to  Rome,  the 
learning  and  abilities  which  had  hitherto  facilitated 
his  advancement  raised  him  so  high  in  the  favour  of 
Innocent  III.  that  the  pontiff  in  1207  not  only  ele- 
vated him  to  the  purple,  but  presented  him  to  the 
vacant  primacy  of  England,  respecting  the  disposal 
of  which  the  king  was  then  at  variance  with  the 
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monks  of  Canterbury.  John  refused  to  confirm  the 
nomination,  seized  on  the  temporalities  of  the  see, 
and  ordered  the  monks  to  depart  the  kingdom.  A 
sentence  of  excommunication  upon  himself  and  his 
whole  realm  was  the  consequence  ;  nor  was  it  re- 
moved till  the  weak  monarch,  alarmed  by  the  war- 
like preparations  of  France  and  the  general  disaffec- 
tion of  his  subjects,  gave  up  every  point  in  dispute, 
and  reconciled  himself  to  the  church.  Langton  took 
possession  of  his  diocese  in  1213,  and  was  a  strenu- 
ous defender  of  the  privileges  of  the  English  church. 
The  first  division  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  into 
verses  is  attributed  to  him. 

LANJUINAIS,  JEAN  DENIS,  COUNT  DE,  a 
distinguished  French  peer,  who  was  born  in  March 
1753,  at  Rennes,  of  respectable  parents.  In  1771  he 
became  an  advocate  in  Rennes,  in  1775  professor  of  the 
canon  law,  in  1779  member  of  the  estates  of  Brittany, 
in  1789  member  of  the  third  estate  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  which  he  also  held  at  a  later  period  of  the 
convention.  He  was  the  first  in  the  states  general 
who,  on  the  report  of  the  state  of  things  in  Brittany, 
gave  a  faithful  picture  of  the  oppressions  committed 
by  the  nobility,  and  declared  the  following  measures 
to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  nation — the  abolition  of 
feudal  rights,  the  abolition  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  constitutional  go- 
vernment ;  offering  at  the  same  time  in  the  name  of 
his  constituency,  the  smeckaussee  of  Rennes,  to  give 
up  its  privileges  of  exemption  from  several  taxes,  &c., 
though  enjoyed  from  ancient  times.  He  opposed 
with  courage  and  energy  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  privileged  class  and  the  intrigues  of  Mirabeau, 
and  at  a  later  period  resisted  with  equal  firmness  the 
violence  of  the  Mountain  party.  The  object  of  his 
wishes  was  constitutional  liberty,  and  when  the  re- 
public was  proclaimed  and  Louis  XVI.  was  de- 
nounced, he  was  as  zealous  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  his  prince,  as  he  had  been,  and  continued  to  be, 
for  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Attacked  by  the  Ma- 
ratists,  and  even  threatened  in  the  convention  by  a 
crowd  of  insurgents,  he  displayed  great  courage  and 
dignity.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Rennes,  where, 
proscribed  by  the  Jacobins,  he  lived  eight  months  in 
concealment.  He  owed  his  preservation  to  his  faith- 
ful wife  and  the  heroic  fidelity  of  his  servant,  Julie 
Poirier,  whom  Legouve  has  celebrated  in  his  poem/^  ■ 
"  Merite  des  Femmes." 

After  the  downfall  of  the  terrorists  Lanjuinais 
again  took  his  seat  in  the  convention.  Soon  after 
he  was  chosen  president,  and  opposed  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Bonaparte.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1800,  he 
was  made  senator.  Though  he  had  opposed  the 
consulate  for  life,  and  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to 
the  throne,  the  emperor  named  him  commander  of 
the  legion  of  honour  and  created  him  count.  In 
1814  Lanjuinais  voted  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon 
and  the  establishment  of  the  provisory  government, 
and  aided  in  preparing  the  constitution  proposed  by 
the  senate.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer.  During 
the  hundred  days  he  repeatedly  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Napoleon,  and  voted  against  the 
acte  additionnel.  Napoleon  approved  of  his  election 
by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  his  elevation  by  that  body  to  the  place  of  their 
president.  After  the  second  restoration  Lanjuinais 
oppo&ed  in  the  chamber  of  peers  all  the  extravagant 
and  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  defended  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  individual  freedom,  the  law 
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of  election  and  the  charter.  He  voted  against  the 
war  with  Spain,  against  the  reduction  of  the  rentes, 
and  the  septennial  elections  of  the  chamber.  The 
speeches  and  writings  of  Count  Lanjuinais  are  pro- 
found and  comprehensive.  Among  the  latter  are  his 
"Memoires  sur  laRehgion,"  which  is  directed  against 
the  extension  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  his 
"  Constitutions  de  la  Nation  Fran(;aise ;"  his  work 
on  the  three  Concordates,  and  some  historical  essays 
chiefly  in  the  "Revue  Encyclopcdique."  In  1808 
he  was  elected  a  memh^  of  the  institute,  in  the  class 
of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  and  in  1816  the 
king  confirmed  him  in  this  place.  Lanjuinais  died 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1827. 

LANNES,  JOHN,  marshal  of  France.— This  no- 
bleman was  born  in  1769,  and  in  1792,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French  soil,  entered  the  army  as  sergeant- 
major.  His  talents  and  services  had  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  chef  de  brigade  as  early  as  1795,  and  Bo- 
naparte created  him  colonel  after  the  battle  of  Mil- 
lesimo.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  Italy  and 
Egypt,  whence  he  returned  with  Bonaparte,  and 
serving  under  the  first  consul  in  Italy,  he  was  made 
marshal  of  the  empire,  and  subsequently  duke  of 
Montebello.  In  the  campaign  against  Austria  he 
rendered  important  services,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Austerhtz  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  main 
army.  At  Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  at  Tudela,  Sara- 
gossa,  &c.,  in  Spain,  Marshal  Lannes  obtained  a  bril- 
liant renown.  In  the  campaign  of  1809  against 
Austria,  he  lost  both  his  legs  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the 
battle  of  Esshngen  or  Asperne,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
and  died  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  Napoleon 
was  strongly  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  dying  Lannes, 
who  was  a  favourite  of  the  emperor. 

LANSDOWNE,  WILLIAM  PETTY,  MARQUIS 
OF,  was  born  in  1737.  He  succeeded  to  the  Irish 
title  of  earl  of  Shelburne  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1761,  and  in  1763  obtained  the  oflSce  of  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  which  he  resigned  to  join  the  op- 
position led  by  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  with  whom 
he  returned  to  office  in  1766.  When  a  change  of 
ministry  took  place  in  1768  he  was  again  displaced, 
and  continued  to  be  a  parliamentary  antagonist  of 
ministers  till  1782,  when  he  was  nominated  secretary 
of  state  for  the  foreign  department.  On  the  death  of 
the  premier,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Shelburne,  who  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  coalition  between  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox.  In  1784  he  became  an  English  peer,  by 
the  titles  of  marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  earl  of  Wy- 
combe. He  now  employed  himself  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science  and  literature,  and  collected  a  valuable 
library,  the  MSS.  belonging  to  which  were  after  his 
death  purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  His  death 
took  place  in  1805.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  twice  mar- 
ried. By  his  second  wife,  Lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick, 
he  became  the  father  of  the  present  marquis. 

LANZI,  LUIGI. — This  celebrated  archaeologist 
was  born  at  Treia,  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  in  June 
1731,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  field  of  classical  studies,  and  the  ruins  of 
Rome  awakened  his  curiosity  to  the  examination  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  art,  in  treating  of  which  he 
evinced  profound  learning  and  critical  acuteness. 
From  Rome  Lanzi  went  to  Florence  and  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  masterpieces  of  art  col- 
lected there.     In  1782  he  published  a  "  Guida  della 
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Galleria  di  Firenze,"  on  which  he  laboured  durinjf 
the  rest  of  his  hfe.  This  work  not  only  satisfied  the 
inquirer  by  its  extensive  learning,  but  amused  the 
mere  searcher  after  pleasure  by  its  pleasing  descrip- 
tions. He  was  chosen  president  of  the  Crusca  in 
1807,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  language.  A 
patriotic  feeling  had  engaged  Lanzi  in  the  study  of 
Etruscan  antiquity,  which  was  then  little  cultivated. 
Learned  Tuscans  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  attempted  to  elevate  Etruscan  civiliza- 
tion by  maintaining  that  the  Etruscan  religion  and 
mythology  were  entirely  unaflfected  by  Grecian  in- 
fluence. Lanzi's  researches  led  him  to  form  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  remains  of  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage and  art  denoted  in  his  opinion  a  Grecian  ori- 
gin, and,  disclaiming  all  national  vanity,  he  openly 
maintained  the  prevailing  influence  of  Greece  on 
Etruscan  civilization.  German  scholars  have  adopted 
his  opinion.  A  critical  method  and  profound  erudi- 
tion render  his  "  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca  e  di  altre 
antiche  d'ltalia,  per  servire  alia  Storia  de'  Popoh, 
deUe  Lingue  e  delle  Belle  Arti"  a  classical  work. 
Lanzi  next  undertook  a  history  of  the  art  of  painting 
in  Italy,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  this  work  is  of  equal  merit  with  that  just 
mentioned.  The  charms  of  his  style  render  this 
erudite  production  highly  attractive.  His  "  Inquiries 
respecting  the  Etruscan  Vases,"  so  called,  is  a  work 
of  great  learning,  the  most  valuable  treasures  of 
which  have  been  still  more  generally  diffused  by 
Milhn.  He  also  published  Latin  Inscriptions,  which 
are  much  esteemed,  a  translation  of  Hesiod's  "  Works 
and  Days,"  and  some  theological  productions,  the 
fruit  of  his  last  years.  His  death  took  place  in 
March  1811. 

LAPEROUSE,  JOHN  FRANCIS  GALOUP 
DE,  a  French  navigator,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  talents,  and  still  more  remarkable  for  the  mystery 
attending  his  fate.  He  was  born  at  Albi  in  Langue- 
doc  in  1741,  and  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the 
naval  service  of  his  country.  During  the  American 
war  he  had  the  command  of  an  expedition  sent  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  when  he  destroyed  the  trading  esta- 
blishments of  the  Enghsh.  After  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  French  government  having  determined  on 
the  prosecution  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  M.  de  La- 
perouse  was  fi.xed  on  to  conduct  the  undertaking. 
Two  vessels,  the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolabe,  were 
placed  under  his  command  ;  and  leaving  France  in 
1785,  he  proceeded  to  the  South  Sea,  and  having 
visited  the  coast  of  California,  and  other  places  far- 
ther north,  he  crossed  the  Pacific,  to  continue  his  re- 
searches on  the  eastern  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia. 

In  April  1787  the  ships  sailed  from  Manilla  to- 
wards the  north ;  and  after  passing  the  islands  of 
Formosa,  Quelpaert,  the  coasts  of  Corea  and  Japan, 
they  sailed  between  Chinese  Tartaryand  Saghalien, 
without  being  able  to  determine  whether  it  was  an 
island  or  a  peninsula;  returning  south,  discovered 
the  straits  which  bear  the  name  of  Lapcrouse,  and 
sailing  north  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Saghalien  at 
length  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka.  There  they  staid 
to  refit  the  ships,  and  experienced  the  greatest  hos- 
pitality from  the  Russian  local  authorities.  From 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  Laperouse  sent  copies  of  his 
journals,  &c.,  to  France,  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  who 
proceeded  over  land  across  Siberia  to  Petersburg. 
From  these  i  apers  was  drawn  up  the  relation  of  his 
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voyage,  published  at  Paris,  an  English  translation  of 
which  appeared  in  1798.  Shortly  after  the  vessels 
sailed  in  search  of  farther  discoveries.  They  crossed 
the  equinoctial  line  without  meeting  with  any  land 
till  the  6th  of  December,  1798,  when  they  saw  the 
Navigators'  Islands,  and  a  few  days  after  they  landed 
at  Maouna,  one  of  that  group.  Here  M.  de  Langle, 
the  captain  of  the  Astrolabe,  M.  Lamonon,  the  natu- 
ralist  attached  to  the  expedition,  and  ten  other  per- 
sons were  killed  in  what  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
provoked attack  of  the  natives.  After  this  misfortune 
Laperouse  visited  Oyolava,  an  island  near  Maouna, 
and  then  steered  for  the  English  colony  in  New  South 
Wales.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  178S,  they  made 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  on  the  26th  anchored 
in  Botany  Bay.  They  left  Botany  Bay  in  March, 
and,  in  a  letter  which  the  commodore  wrote  on  the 
7th  of  February,  he  stated  his  intention  to  continue 
his  researches  till  December,  when  he  expected,  after 
visiting  the  Friendly  Islands,  to  arrive  at  the  Isle  of 
France.  This  was  the  latest  intelligence  received  of 
the  fate  of  the  expedition  and  M.  d'Entrecasteau.Y, 
who  was  despatched  by  the  French  government  in 
1791  in  search  of  Laperouse,  and  was  unable  to  trace 
the  course  he  had  taken,  or  gain  any  clew  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe which  had  befallen  him  and  his  compa- 
nions. In  1825  the  attention  of  the  pubhc  was 
excited  towards  this  mysterious  affair  by  a  notice 
published  by  the  French  minister  of  the  marine,  pur- 
porting that  an  American  captain  had  declared  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  natives  of  an 
island  in  the  tract  between  Louisiade  and  New  Cale- 
donia, a  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  some 
medals,  which  appeared  to  have  been  procured  from 
the  shipwreck  of  Laperouse.  In  consequence  of  this 
information,  the  commander  of  a  vessel  which  sailed 
from  Toulon  in  April  1826,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
received  orders  to  make  researches  in  the  quarter 
specified,  in  order  to  restore  to  their  country  any  of 
the  shipwrecked  crew  who  might  yet  remain  in  ex- 
istence. Other  intelligence  relative  to  the  wreck  of 
two  large  vessels,  on  two  different  islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  was  obtained  by  Captain  Dillon,  the  com- 
mander of  an  English  vessel  at  Tucopia,  in  his  pas- 
sage from  Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry  in  May  1826,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  sent  back  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  facts  discovered  by 
him  on  this  mission  were,  that  the  two  ships  struck 
on  a  reef  at  Mallicolo,  11°4"  S.  latitude,  169°  20"  E. 
longitude  ;  one  of  them  immediately  went  down,  and 
all  on  board  perished  ;  some  of  the  crew  of  the  other 
escaped,  part  of  whom  were  murdered  by  the  savages  ; 
the  remainder  built  a  small  vessel,  and  set  sail  from 
MaUicolo  ;  but  what  became  of  them  is  not  known. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  that  these  were  the  vessels 
of  Laperouse. 

LAPLACE,  PIERRE  SIMON,  MARQUIS  DE, 
a  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  was 
born  in  1749.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  knowledge  of  analysis  and  the  highest 
branches  of  geometry,  in  which,  however,  Lagrange 
was  superior  to  him.  Laplace  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  one  of  the  forty  of  the 
French  academy,  and  member  of  the  bureau  des 
loiujitiides.  In  1796  appeared  his  celebrated  work, 
"  Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde."  Laplace  did 
not  remain  a  stranger  to  politics,  and  was  made  mi- 
nister of  the  interior  by  the  first  consul.     But,  from 


the  conversations  of  Napoleon  with  Las  Cases  it  is 
evident  that  Napoleon  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
minister.  "  A  geometrician  of  the  first  rank,"  says 
the  emperor,  "  he  did  not  reach  mediocrity  as  a 
statesman.  From  the  first  the  consuls  became  sensi- 
ble that  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  appointment. 
He  never  viewed  any  subject  in  its  true  light ;  he  was 
always  occupied  with  subtleties  ;  his  notions  were  all 
problematic,  and  he  carried  the  spirit  of  the  '  infi- 
nitely small'  into  the  administration."  After  six 
weeks,  therefore,  Lucien  Bonaparte  received  his  port- 
folio.  Napoleon  made  Laplace  a  senator,  vice-chan- 
cellor, and  chancellor  of  the  senate,  and  member  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  In  a  report  to  the  senate  in 
1805,  Laplace  prov^ed  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  and  abolishing  that  of  the  repub- 
lic. His  principal  works  are  his  "  Traite  de  Meca- 
nique  Celeste  ;"  his  "  Theorie  du  Mouvement  desPla- 
netes  ;"  "  Essai  sur  les  Probabilites  ;"  and  "  Theorie 
Analytique  des  Probabilites."  In  1814  Laplace  voted 
for  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  the  king  created 
him  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  marquis.  During  the 
hundred  days  he  did  not  appear  at  the  Tuileries.  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1827- 

LAPO,  ARNOLPH,  a  celebrated  sculptor  and 
architect,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1232.  He  first 
introduced  a  better  taste  into  architecture  by  his 
great  works,  and  very  happily  united  solidity  and 
grace.  He  began  the  building  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence  (to  which  Brunelleschi  afterwards  added  the 
admirable  dome),  the  strong  walls  of  Florence,  the 
convent  at  Assisi,  and  several  churches  and  other 
edifices  at  Florence.     He  died  in  1300. 

LARCH ER,  PETER  HENRY,  an  eminent  French 
scholar  and  translator,  who  was  born  at  Dijon  on  the 
r2th  of  October,  1726.  He  was  early  in  life  distin- 
guished as  an  intense  student  of  Greek  literature, 
and  an  assiduous  collector  of  early  editions.  His 
first  translation  was  the  "  Electra  of  Euripides," 
which  attracted  little  attention;  but  he  became  a 
contributor  to  several  literary  journals,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  English  the  "  Martinus  Scriblerus," 
from  Pope's  "  Miscellanies,"  and  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle's  "  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army." 
He  also  wrote  notes  to  the  French  version  of  "  Hu- 
dibras."  He  followed  with  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
"  Romance  of  Chereas  and  Callirhoe,"  which  was  re- 
printed in  the  "  Bibliotheque  des  Romans."  In  1767 
a  difference  took  place  between  him  and  Voltaire,  on 
whose  "  Philosophy  of  History  "  he  published  re- 
marks, under  the  title  of  a  "Supplement;"  to  which 
the  latter  replied  in  his  well-known  "  Defense  de 
Mon  Oncle."  Larcher  rejoined  in  a  "  Reponse  a  la 
Defense  de  Mon  Oncle,"  with  which  the  controversy 
ceased  on  his  part ;  but  not  so  the  merciless  wit  of 
his  opponent.  He  soon  after  undertook  a  transla- 
tion of  Herodotus,  and  in  1774  published  his  learned 
"  Memoire  sur  Venus,"  to  which  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions awarded  their  prize.  His  translation  of 
Xenophon  led  to  his  being  elected  into  that  aca- 
demy. His  Herodotus  was  published  in  1786,  of 
which  a  new  and  very  improved  edition  appeared 
in  1802.  He  was  subsequently  received  into  the 
institute,  and  finally  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  imperial  university,  but  was  too  aged  for  active 
services.    He  died  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1812. 

LARDNER,  NATHANIEL,  a  learned  noncon- 
formist divine,  who  was  born  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1684,  at  Hawkhurst  in  Kent.     He  received  the  ru- 
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diments  of  his  education  at  a  dissenting  academy  in 
London,  but  completed  his  studies  at  Utrecht.  Af- 
ter spending  somewhat  more  than  three  years  at 
Utrecht,  Mr.  Lardner  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he 
studied  about  six  months,  and  in  1703  returned  to 
England,  and  came  to  reside  in  or  near  London. 
It  was  not  however  till  the  2nd  of  August,  1/09, 
that  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Stoke-New- 
ington. 

In  1713  Mr.  Lardner  was  invited  to  reside  in  the 
house  of  Lady  Treby,  the  widow  of  Sir  George 
Treby,  who  had  been  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1692.  The  proposal 
was  that  he  should  be  domestic  chaplain  to  her  lady- 
ship, and  tutor  to  her  youngest  son.  To  this  pro- 
posal he  acceded ;  and  after  having  conducted  Mr. 
'JVeby's  studies  three  years  he  accompanied  him  to 
France,  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Provinces.  How  long  he  sustained  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  tutor  to  young  Mr.  Treby  does  not  appear  ; 
but  he  continued  in  Lady  Treby's  family  till  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1721.  By  this  event  he  was  removed  from  a  situa- 
tion which  seems  to  have  been  an  agreeable  one, 
and  was  thrown  into  circumstances  of  some  per- 
plexity and  suspense.  His  own  remarks  will  show 
the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  "  I  am  yet  at  a 
loss,"  says  he,  "  how  to  dispose  of  myself.  I  can 
say  I  am  desirous  of  being  useful  in  the  world. 
Without  this  no  external  advantages  relating  to  my- 
self will  make  me  happy :  and  yet  I  have  no  pros- 
pect of  being  serviceable  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, having  preached  many  years  without  being  ta- 
voured  with  the  approl)ation  and  choice  of  any  one 
congregation."  Dr.  Kippis  remarks  that  "  it  re- 
flects no  honour  upon  the  dissenters  that  a  man  of 
such  merit  should  so  long  have  been  neglected." 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Lady  Treby,  his 
former  pupil,  Brindly  Treby,  Esq.,  died.  He  felt  so 
deeply  the  loss  of  his  friend  that  he  imputed  to  it, 
in  part,  the  increase  of  a  deafness  which  had  been 
coming  upon  him  for  some  time  before.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1724  he  writes  as  follows  :  "  Mr. 
Cornish  preached,  but  I  was  not  able  to  hear  any 
thing  he  said,  nor  so  much  as  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
I  am  indeed  at  present  so  deaf,  that  when  I  sit  in 
the  pulpit,  and  the  congregation  is  singing,  I  can 
hardly  tell  whether  they  are  singing  or  not." 

In  1727  Mr.  Lardner  published,  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  part  of  "The  Crediliility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory ;  or,  the  Facts  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  confirmed  by  Passages  of  Ancient 
Authors,  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour 
or  his  Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  time."  An  ap- 
pendix was  subjoined  respecting  the  time  of  Herod's 
death. 

Dr.  Kippis  observes  that  "  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  how  well  this  work  was  received  by  the 
learned  world.  Not  only  was  it  highly  approved  by 
the  protestant  dissenters,  with  whom  the  author  was 
more  immediately  connected,  but  by  the  clergy  in 
general  of  the  established  church  ;  and  its  reputation 
gradually  extended  into  foreign  countries.  It  is,  in- 
deed, an  invaluable  performance,  and  hath  rendered 
the  most  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Whoever  peruses  this  work  (and  to  him  that  does 
not  peruse  it  it  will  be  to  his  own  loss)  will  find  it 
replete  with  admirable  instruction,  sound  learning, 
and  just  and  candid  criticism.     It  was  not  long  be- 


fore a  second  edition  was  called  for,  and  a  third  was 
published  in  1741." 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1728  the  course  of 
Mr.  Lardner's  studies  was  interrupted,  and  his  life 
threatened,  by  the  attack  of  a  violent  fever,  which 
proved  of  long  continuance.  For  some  time  his  re- 
covery was  despaired  of,  but  he  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  health  by  the  attention  of  a  physician  named 
Hulse.  Mr.  Lardner's  own  remark  upon  this  occa- 
sion was  as  follows  : — "  I  think  God  put  it  into  my 
mind  to  send  for  Dr.  Hulse,  for  from  that  time  for- 
wards I  mended."  His  religious  feelings  after  his 
recovery  are  thus  expressed  : — "  I  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge the  great  goodness  of  God,  who  raised 
me  up  again,  and  desire  that  this  great  mercy  may 
be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  me.  May  I 
serve  him  the  remainder  of  my  time  in  this  world 
with  inviolable  integrity,  unshaken  in  my  stedfastness 
by  all  the  snares  of  a  vain  and  uncertain  world." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Lardner's  merit  he  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age  before  he  obtained  a  settlement 
among  the  dissenters.  On  the  24th  of  August, 
1729,  he  preached  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Harris 
at  Crutched  Friars ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
he  was  unexpectedly  invited  by  the  congregation  to 
be  assistant  to  their  minister.  After  mature  delibe- 
ration he  accepted  the  offer,  which,  as  he  declared  in 
his  letter  of  ac<?eptance,  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
him,  because  it  allotted  a  part  of  service  in  the  work 
of  the  gospel  with  their  honoured  pastor,  for  whom 
he  had  entertained,  from  his  early  youth,  a  high  re- 
gard and  esteem.  In  1713  Mr.  Lardner  pubhshed 
the  first  volume  of  the  second  part  of  his  "  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  History;  or,  the  Principal  Facts 
of  the  New  Testament  confirmed  by  Passages  from 
Ancient  Authors,  who  were  contemporary  with  our 
Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  time." 
It  was  Mr.  Lardner's  original  intention  not  to  pub- 
lish a  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  principal  facts  of 
the  New  Testament  until  the  whole  work  was  com- 
pleted ;  but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  break  off 
sooner,  that  he  might  not  render  the  volume  of  an 
inconvenient  size. 

In  1735  he  published  the  second  volume  of  the 
second  part  of  the  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory." The  subjects  of  this  volume  were  Miltiades, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Pantaenus,  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Polycrates,  Heraclitus,  and  several  other 
writers  near  the  end  of  the  second  century ;  Her- 
mias,  Serapion,  TertuUian,  a  number  of  authors  who 
required  only  to  be  shortly  mentioned,  and  certain 
supposititious  writings  of  the  second  century,  such  as 
the  "  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,"  the  "  Sil)ylline  Ora- 
cles," the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs," 
the  "  Recognitions,"  the  "  Clementine  Homilies," 
and  the  "  Clementine  Epitome."  Among  these  dif- 
ferent articles  those  which  relate  to  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  TertuUian  are  peculiarly  important, 
and  the  remarks  on  the  apocryphal  works  are  very 
curious  and  useful. 

In  November  1736  Mr.  Lardner  was  attacked  by 
another  severe  and  dangerous  fever.  The  effects  of 
it  were  such  that  he  did  not  recover  his  health  so  far 
as  to  be  able  to  preach  till  late  in  the  spring  of  1737. 
In  that  year  he  published  his  "  Counsels  of  Pru- 
dence for  the  Use  of  Young  People  ;  a  Discourse  on 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Serpent  and  the  Innocence  of  the 
Dove,  in  which  are  recommended  General  Rules  of 
Prudence;    with   Particular   Directions  relating  to 
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Business,  Conversation,  Friendship,  and  Usefulness  " 
Dr.  Kippis  remarks  that  "  this  discourse  was  gene- 
rally and  justly  admired.  Indeed,  it  contains  most 
excellent  advice  to  young  persons  ;  advice  resulting 
from  the  union  of  wisdom,  integrity,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world ;  and  which,  if  followed,  would  be  the  best 
foundation  of  happiness  both  here  and  hereafter." 
Dr.  Seeker,  then  bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
"Counsels  of  Prudence;"  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Lardner  he  says,  "  I  am  also  in  your  debt  for  those 
excellent  '  Counsels  of  Prudence'  which  you  pub- 
lished some  time  ago,  and  would  recomm.end  it  to 
you  to  relieve  yourself  now  and  then  from  your  great 
work,  and  oblige  the  world  with  some  of  these  little 
pieces.  One  would  hope  they  might  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  it ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  great  need  of 
doing  every  thing  that  can  be  done  to  promote  se- 
riousness and  mildness  among  men." 

In  173S  Mr.  Lardner  pubUshed  the  third  volume 
of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Credibihty,"  and  the 
fourth  in  the  year  1740.  In  1743  he  published  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  second  part  of  his  "  Credibility." 
This  volume  comprehended  St.  Cornelius  and  St.  Lu- 
ciiis,  bishops  of  Rome;  Novatus;  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Rome  ;  Commodion,  Malchion.  Anatohus,  and 
three  others,  bishops  of  Laodicea;  Theognostus ; 
Theonas,  bishop  of  Alexandria;  Pierius,  presbyter 
of  the  church  of  the  same  city ;  two  Doritheuses ; 
Victorinus,  Bishop  Pettaw;  Methodius,  bishop  of 
Olympus  in  Lycia;  Lucian,  presbyter  of  Antioch; 
Hesychius,  bishop  in  Egypt ;  Pamphilus,  presbyter 
of  Ccesaria;  Phileas,  bishop  of  Thumis,  in  Egypt; 
Philoromus,  receiver-general  at  Alexandria;  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria  and  the  Miletians.  In  a  pre- 
face prefixed  to  the  volume,  Dr.  Lardner  expresses 
his  apprehension  that  some  persons  might  be  ready 
to  charge  him  with  prolixity  in  the  conduct  of  his 
undertaking ;  and  among  other  things  he  observes, 
that  the  particular  design  of  his  work  was  to  enable 
persons  of  ordinary  capacities,  who  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  many  authors,  to  judge  for 
themselves  concerning  the  external  evidence  of  the 
facts  related  in  the  New  Testament.  "  I  write,"  says 
he,  "  chiefly  for  gentlemen,  and  such  others  as  are 
not  possessed  of  large  hbraries  ;  and  therefore  I  pro- 
duce passages  of  ancient  authors  at  length,  and 
oftentimes  transcribe  also  the  original  words  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  that  this  evidence  may  at  once 
appear  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  light."  In  the 
same  year  the  world  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Lardner 
for  another  valuable  performance,  the  title  of  which 
was,  "  The  Circumstances  of  the  Jewish  People  an 
Argument  for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion." 
In  this  work  the  points  insisted  upon  are,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  Jews  was  foretold  by  our  Lord  ; 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  many  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  that  it  atibrds  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
Messiah  is  already  come  ;  that  it  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment for  the  divine  authority  of  the  gospel ;  and  that 
it  exhibits  an  attestation  to  things  upon  which  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  depend." 

In  1745  he  published' the  sixth  volume  of  the  se- 
cond part  of  his  "  Credibility  ;"  and  the  same  year  he 
received  a  diploma  from  the  Marischal  college  of 
Aberdeen,  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity.  In  174S  he  published  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  the  second  part  of  his  "  Credibihty,"  and 
the  eighth  volume  two  years  after.     In  1750  he  pub- 
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lilhed  a  volume  of  valuable  sermons,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  entirely  of  a  practical  nature.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  resign-ed  the  office  of  morning  preacher 
at  Crutched  Friars.  His  reasons  for  this  determi- 
nation were  the  increase  of  his  deafness,  the  small- 
ness  of  his  auditory,  and  his  desire  of  finding  time 
for  the  completion  of  his  long  work.  His  "  Credi- 
bility" was  not  completed  till  the  year  1755,  when 
the  twelfth  and  last  volume  appeared.  The  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  volumes  were  published  some 
time  before.  As  the  latter  volumes  did  not  sell  so 
readily  as  the  former  during  Dr.  Lardner's  own  life, 
he  was  considerably  out  of  pocket  by  this  great  and 
important  work,  in  which  he  had  employed  so  many 
laborious  years.  He  afterwards  published  a  very  valu- 
able supplement  in  three  volumes,  and  "A  large 
Collection  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testi- 
monies to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  in 
three  volumes.  He  occasionally  published  some 
smaller  works,  particularly  one  in  1759,  without  his 
name,  under  the  following  title  :  "  A  Letter  written 
in  the  year  1730  concerning  the  Question  whether 
the  Logos  supphed  the  place  of  a  Human  Soul  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  ?" 

Dr.  Kippis  remarks  that  "  Providence  spared  the 
hfe  of  Dr.  Lardner  to  a  long  term ;  and,  his  hearing 
excepted,  he  retained  to  the  last  the  use  of  his  facul- 
ties in  a  remarkably  perfect  degree.  At  length,  in 
the  summer  of  176S,  he  was  seized  with  a  decline,  of 
which  he  died  at  Hawkhurst,  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  where  he  had  a  small  parental  estate." 
It  is  also  observed  by  the  same  biographer  that  there 
have  been  few  names  more  truly  entitled  to  be  re- 
membered with  veneration  and  applause  than  that  of 
Dr.  Lardner.  The  sincerity  of  his  piety  was  mani- 
fested on  a  variety  of  occasions.  "  Indeed,"  says 
Dr.  Kippis,  "  a  regard  to  God  appears  to  have  been 
ever  the  governing  principle  of  his  actions.  His 
piety  too  was  of  the  most  rational  kind,  being 
founded  on  just  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  religion." — "Correspondent  to  our  au- 
thor's piety  was  his  love  of  truth,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  whole  of  his  works.  No  one  seems  ever  to  have 
preserved  a  greater  impartiality  in  his  inquiries,  or 
to  have  been  more  free  from  an  undue  bias.  He  fol- 
lowed truth  wherever  it  led  him ;  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  truth  he  was  admirably  quahfied,  both  by 
the  turn  of  his  disposition  and  his  understanding. 
With  a  mind  so  calm  and  unprejudiced,  with  a  judg- 
ment so  clear  and  distinct,  he  could  scarcely  fail  of 
forming  right  apprehensions  concerning  most  of  the 
subjects  which  the  course  of  his  studies  enabled  him 
to  investigate. 

"The  candour  and  moderation  with  which  Dr. 
Lardner  maintained  his  own  sentiments  constituted 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  character.  Those  he  dif- 
fered from  in  opinion,  he  always  treated  with  gentle- 
ness and  respect ;  and  in  the  controversies  he  carries 
on  with  them,  there  is  no  severity  of  censure,  no 
harshness  of  language.  This  circumstance  is  the 
more  worthy  to  be  mentioned  and  applauded,  as  it  is 
so  difierent  from  what  we  often  meet  with  in  the 
present  day.  Many  of  our  writers  seem  to  be  re- 
verting to  that  abuse  of  each  other  which  was  com- 
mon among  scholars  some  time  after  the  revival  of 
literature.  They  are  not  satisfied  without  casting 
illiberal  reflections  on  the  persons  of  the  men  whose 
tenets  they  oppose,  and  arraigning  the  motives  of 
their  conduct.     What  renders  this  disposition  the 
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more  ridiculous  is,  that  it  is  frequently  exerted  on 
the  most  trinal  occasions.  Apprehended  mistakes 
in  philology,  or  diversities  of  judgment  in  matters  of 
mere  taste,  are  treated  with  as  great  a  bitterness  as 
if  they  were  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye.  How  much 
more  beautiful  and  more  worthy  of  imitation  was 
the  manner  of  conducting  disputable  questions  which 
was  pursued  by  Dr.  Lardner.  Such  a  method  will 
be  found  in  the  end  more  favourable  to  the  diffusion 
of  truth,  and  more  conducive  to  a  lasting  reputation. 
Circumstances  indeed  may  arise  in  which  a  sharp- 
ness of  chastisement  may  appear  to  be  justifiable. 
Uncommon  insolence  and  uncommon  bigotry  may 
deserve  to  be  strongly  e.vposed :  and  yet,  even  here, 
a  manly  neglect  and  contempt  of  unmerited  cen.sure 
may  be  the  most  honourable  and  the  most  useful 
mode  of  behaviour. 

LARIVE,  J.  MAUDUNT  DE,  was  born  in  1749 
at  La  Rochelle,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished tragic  actors  of  France,  after  Lekain  and 
Talma.  Having  made  his  debut  in  Lyons,  he  ap- 
peared in  Paris  in  1771.  He  was  particularly  distin- 
guished in  heroic  parts.  During  the  reign  of  terror 
he  was  arrested,  and  saved  only  by  a  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  who  destroyed  the  proofs 
against  him  and  the  other  actors.  Before  new  docu- 
ments could  be  collected  Robespierre  was  overthrown. 
Geoffroy's  critiques  and  Talma's  rising  fame  induced 
him  to  leave  the  stage  rather  early.  He  bought  a 
country  scat  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  and  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  place.  In  1806  he  went  for  a 
short  time  to  the  court  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then 
king  of  Naples,  to  establish  a  French  theatre  in  his 
capital ;  and  in  1816  he  appeared  once  more  in  the 
part  of  Tancrede,  though  si.xty-seven  years  old,  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  with  great  success.  Larive  died 
in  1822.  Of  his  several  works  the  most  important  is 
his  "  Cours  de  Declamation." 

LARREY,  DOMINIQUE  JEAN,  BARON  DE, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  France, 
who  was  born  in  1766  at  Beaudeau,  near  Bagneres, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  studied 
at  Paris  under  Sabatier.  Larrey  first  introduced,  in 
1793,  the  ambulances  volantes  ikying  hospitah)  into 
the  French  army,  and  accompanied,  in  1798,  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  where  he  did  great  service.  In 
all  the  other  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  Larrey  gave 
proofs  of  his  great  zeal,  courage,  and  sagacity. 
During  the  passage  of  the  Berezina  he  performed 
a  dangerous  operation  on  General  Zajonczek,  then 
eighty  years  old,  afterwards  viceroy  of  Poland.  In 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  Larrey  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  published  his  important  observa- 
tions on  Egypt  and  Syria  in  1803,  in  his  "  Relation 
Historique  et  Chirurgicale  de  Expedition  de  I'Arme'e 
d'Orient  en  Egypte  et  Syne."  Previously  to  this 
had  appeared  his  "  Me'moir  sur  les  Amputations  des 
Membres  a  la  Suite  des  Coups  de  Feu,  t'taye  des  plu- 
sieurs  Observations  ;"  also,  "  Memoire  de  Chirurgie 
Militaire  et  Campagne."  He  contributed  several 
articles  to  the  "Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Me'dicales." 
Napoleon  bequeathed  to  Larrey  a  legacy  of  100,000 
francs,  and  he  calls  him,  in  his  testament,  the  most 
virtuous  man  that  he  ever  knew. 

LASCARIS. — The  name  of  two  noble  Greeks  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  were  descendants  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  both  natives  of  Constantinople, 
who,  on  the  taking  of  that  capital  by  the  Turks,  in 
1453,  fled  to  Italy.     Constantine,  the  elder,  settled 
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first  at  Milan,  where  he  was  received  into  the  grand- 
duke's  household  as  tutor  to  his  daughter.  He 
afterwards  visited  Rome  and  Naples,  in  which  latter 
city  he  opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  and  finally 
took  up  his  abode  at  Messina,  where  the  fame  of  his 
literary  attainments,  especially  in  the  Greek  language, 
attracted  many  distinguished  disciples,  and,  among 
others,  the  celebrated  Pietro  Bembo,  afterwards 
known  as  the  cardinal  of  that  name.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  "  Greek  Grammar,"  and  of  some  other 
works  in  that  language  and  in  Latin,  which  were  first 
printed  at  Milan  in  1476,  and  again  at  Venice  in  1495, 
at  the  Aldine  press.  He  died  about  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  John,  the  younger  of  the  two,  sur- 
named  Rhyadacenus,  took  up  his  residence  at  Padua, 
under  the  protection  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  dis- 
tinguished him  by  his  favour,  and  despatched  him 
into  Greece  to  purchase  valuable  manuscripts.  The 
sultan's  orders  gained  him  access  to  the  libraries,  so 
that  he  accomplished  his  mis.sion  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  employer,  and  enriched  the  Florentine 
collection  with  the  fruits  of  his  researches. 

In  1494  he  quitted  Italy,  and  entered  the  service 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  made  him  his  envoy  to 
the  Venetian  senate  ;  but,  on  the  elevation  of  John  de 
Medici  to  the  popedom,  by  the  title  of  Leo  X.,  Las- 
caris  went  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  that  pontifl^, 
and,  on  the  foundation  of  his  Greek  college  there, 
was  appointed  its  first  principal,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Greek  press.  To  promote  the  ends  of  this  in- 
stitution, of  which  the  ascertaining  and  preserving 
the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  was  one 
of  the  chief,  Lascaris  made  a  second  journey  into 
Greece,  and  brought  back  with  him  some  youths  of 
good  families,  who  were  to  communicate  and  to  re- 
ceive instruction.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
divided  between  Paris,  where  he  assisted  Francis  I. 
in  forming  the  royal  library,  and  Rome,  in  which  latter 
city  he  died  of  the  gout,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1535. 

LAS  CASES,  EMANUEL  AUGUSTE  DIEU- 
DONNE,  COUNT  OF,  MARQUIS  DE  LA  CAUS- 
SADE. — This  nobleman,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  well-known  "  Memorial  de  Sainte  Helene,"  was 
born  in  1763,  in  the  castle  Las  Cases,  near  Soreze, 
in  Languedoc,  of  an  ancient  Spanish  family,  to 
which  the  celebrated  Bartholomew  Las  Cases  be- 
longed. He  received  his  early  education  from  the 
priests  of  the  oratory  at  Vendome,  and  afterwards 
joined  the  military  school  at  Paris,  which  he  left  to 
enter  the  navy.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  in  17S2  he  was  in  the  sea-fight  off  the 
cape  of  Cadiz.  After  the  peace  he  visited  America, 
Africa,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  Indies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  experience.  He  then  passed  his 
examination  in  a  very  honourable  manner,  and  ob- 
tained the  place  of  lieutenant.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution  he  remained  attached  to  the  court 
party;  emigrated,  in  1791,  to  "Worms,  and  resided 
alternately  at  Coblentz  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
the  French  princes  were  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
train  of  followers  ;  served  as  a  member  of  the  marine 
in  the  campaign  of  1792,  under  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick; and,  after  its  unhappy  termination,  came  to 
England  destitute  of  every  thing.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  sujjported  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  in  which  he  could  find  pupils. 
After  having  been  engaged  in  the  fruitless  expedi- 
tion to  Vendee,  and  the  affair  of  Quiberon,  where  he 
escaped  almost  miraculously, he  issued  the  prospectus 
,     K 
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of  his  "  Historical  Atlas,"  which  met  with  great  en- 
couragement, and  was  very  profitable.  He  gladly 
seized  on  an  opportunity  to  return  to  France  when 
Bonaparte  invited  back  the  emigrants.  He  lived  in 
Paris  in  a  retired  manner,  occupied  in  writing  and  in 
bookselling.  His  "  Historical  Atlas"  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Le  Sage,  and  while  thus  occupied 
enjoyed  several  years  of  tranquillity.  But  his  ardent 
spirit  was  kindled  with  admiration  of  the  emperor, 
and  he  became  desirous  to  attach  himself  to  him. 
The  attack  on  Flushing  by  the  English,  in  1809,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  act.  Napoleon  appointed  him 
ciiamberlain  and  master  of  requests  in  the  council  of 
state.  When  Holland  was  united  to  France,  Napo- 
leon sent  him  to  that  country  to  direct  all  matters 
connected  \vith  the  marine;  and  in  1811  he  was 
employed  to  liquidate  the  public  debt  of  the  lUyrian 
provinces.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  visit 
half  of  the  French  departments,  to  examine  the  poor- 
houses,  prisons,  hospitals,  &c.,  &c.  This  duty  was 
finished  just  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  return  from 
Russia. 

A  numerous  national  guard  having  been  raised  on 
account  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  France,  Las 
Cases  entered  the  tenth  legion,  which  he  commanded 
in  the  absence  of  its  chief.  The  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  restoration  of  Louis  followed.  Las 
Cases  then  came  to  England,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
a  witness  to  the  course  of  affairs  at  Paris,  and  after 
his  return  lived  in  retirement.  After  Napoleon's  re- 
turn from  Elba  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  state 
andpresidentofthecommissionof  requests  ;  but  when 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  made  Napoleon's  second  abdi- 
cation necessary.  Las  Cases  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  follow  him.  Separated  from  his  family,  and  ac- 
companied only  by  his  oldest  son,  he  voluntarily 
shared  the  fate  of  the  exile  with  resignation,  inde- 
pendence, and  magnanimity.  He  remained  until  the 
end  of  1816  with  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  acted 
as  his  secretary  in  his  preparation  of  the  history  of 
his  own  life.  He  also  instructed  him  in  English. 
But  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  send  secretly  to  Europe,  contrary  to  the 
commands  of  the  English  governor,  occasioned  the 
removal  of  himself  and  his  son  from  Napoleon  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1S16.  After  a  confinement  of 
six  weeks  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
was  detained  in  close  confinement  for  eight  months, 
after  which  he  was  sent  back  to  Europe.  When  he 
arrived  in  the  Thames  his  papers  were  taken  from 
him,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  land,  but  was  sent 
to  Ostend.  From  thence  he  was  carried  through  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  December  1817  he  first  found  a 
secure  and  quiet  residence  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
He  then  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Belgium,  and 
thence  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  -retired,  and 
arranged  his  papers  which  he  had  recovered  fi'om  the 
English  ministry. 

In  1823  appeared  his  "Memorial  de  Sainte 
Hel^ne,"  in  eight  volumes.  This  journal  described 
some  very  severe  treatment  which  Napoleon  had  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  governor.  Sir 
Hudson  having  published  an  insulting  answer  to  the 
count,  his  son  came  to  England,  and  challenged  Sir 
Hudson,  who  procured  the  removal  of  the  young  Las 
Cases  from  this  country.  In  the  eighth  book  of  this 
Memorial  the  count  relates  his  own  history  from  the 
day  he  left  St.  Helena ;  and  he  paints  the  severe  treat- 
ment which  he  received  from  the  British  government 
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in  strong  colours.  Las  Cases  applied  himself  with 
the  greatest  zeal  to  accomplish  the  object,  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  forced  to  leave  St.  Helena.  He  wrote  to  the 
empress  Maria  Louisa,  sent  the  letter  open  to  Prince 
Metternich,  and  then  applied  to  the  three  allied  sove- 
reigns, and  described  to  them  Napoleon's  painful 
situation.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  English  minister,  complaining  of  the  treatment 
of  Napoleon.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  all  the 
members  of  Napoleon's  family.  He  next  applied  to 
the  congress  of  the  sovereigns  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
favour  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  and  presented  to 
them  a  letter  from  Napoleon's  mother.  Las  Cases 
also  wrote  to  I.a  Harpe,  the  tutor  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  on  this  subject.  To  all  his  requests  and 
memorials  he  received  no  answer.  He  repeated  his 
applications  with  as  little  success  at  the  congress  of 
Laybach.    At  this  time  Napoleon  died. 

The  "  Memorial  de  Sainte  Helene"  is  rich  in  his- 
torical materials,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  a  safe 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  history,  be- 
cause the  author  enlarged  it  after  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time  out  of  his  hands  from  memory,  and  adapted 
it  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  From  what  Las 
Cases  says  it  is  evident  that  Napoleon  well  knew  that 
the  work  was  written  for  publication,  and  the  notes 
were  taken  in  his  presence  and  at  his  request.  The 
work  has  been  translated  into  Enghsh.  Napoleon 
placed  many  interesting  papers  in  the  hands  of  Las 
Cases,  and  among  others  his  will. 

LASCY,  PETER,  COUNT  DE,  a  military  officer, 
who  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1678.  After  the  conquest 
of  Ireland  by  William  HI.  he  entered  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  subsequently  the  Austrian  army.  He  was 
next  employed  by  the  king  of  Poland,  and  then  by 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  In  1709  he  was  wounded 
at  Pultowa ;  and  he  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Riga,  of 
which  he  was  made  governor.  He  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1720.  Catharine!,  appointed  him 
governor  of  Livonia.  He  died  in  1751,  having  at- 
tained the  rank  of  field-marshal.  The  prince  de 
Ligne  published  a  collection  of  the  works  and  a  jour- 
nal of  the  campaigns  of  Marshal  Lascy. 

LASCY,  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  MAURICE, 
COUNT  DE,  was  son  of  Peter  Lascy,  and  was  born 
at  Petersburg  in  1725.  In  1744  he  entered  into  the 
Austrian  service,  and  made  a  campaign  in  Italy.  He 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  after  having 
displayed  his  military  talents  at  the  battles  of  Lowo- 
sitz,  Breslau,  and  Hochkirchen  ;  and  in  1760  he 
]>enetrated  to  Berlin  at  the  head  of  1 5,000  men  ;  for 
which  bold  exploit  he  was  made  a  commander  of  the 
order  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  1762  received  the 
baton  of  marshal.  Under  Joseph  II.  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  military  regulations  adopted  by  that 
prince.  He  was  employed  against  the  Turks  in 
1788,  and  again  after  the  death  of  Laudohn.  He  died 
in  1801. 

LA  SERNA,  JOSE.— This  military  oflScer  com- 
menced  his  career  in  the  Spanish  artillery,  and  in 
1809  served  at  Saragossa,  under  the  celebrated  Pala- 
fox,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Pezuela  to  be  viceroy  of  Peru 
in  1816,  La  Serna  was  commissioned  to  succeed  him 
in  the  command  of  the  array  of  Upper  Peru.  He  ar- 
rived at  Arica  in  September  1816,  and  from  that 
time  until  December  1824    was   prominent  in  the 
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military  operations  of  the  contending  parties.  Bred 
to  rcffular  service  in  the  peninsular  war,  he  had  no 
just  idea  of  the  system  necessary  to  be  followed  in 
America ;  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  proficiency  in 
tactics,  he  proved  no  match  even  for  the  half-armed 
gauchos  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  his  first  campaign  he 
advanced  to  Salta,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  in  dis- 
order. Finding  his  plans  of  conducting  the  war  en 
regie  to  fail  him.  La  Serna  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Spain.  In  1819  he  arrived  in  Lima  to 
embark,  and  while  there  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  consequence  of  an  expected  in- 
vasion from  Chile,  and  prevailed  upon  to  remain. 
He  received  accordingly  the  direction  of  the  military 
operations  against  San  Martin,  and,  by  means  of  a 
junta  of  his  friends  appointed  to  advise  the  viceroy 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  became  supreme  in 
military  matters.  In  January  1821  a  faction  of  the 
Spanish  army  deposed  the  viceroy  Pezuela,  and  placed 
La  Serna  at  the  head  of  the  government.  La  Serna 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aya- 
chuco  on  the  9th  of  December,  1824,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  authority  in  Peru.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  immediately  retired  from  public  hfe. 

LASSO,  ORLANDO  DL  one  of  the  greatest  mu- 
sicians of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  at 
Mons,  in  Hainaut,  in  1530.  Thuanus  relates  that  he 
was  carried  off  while  a  child  on  account  of  his  fine 
voice,  and  that  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  took  him 
to  Italy  and  had  him  instructed  in  music.  Having 
lost  his  voice  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  occupied 
three  years  in  Naples  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  he 
then  became  chapel-master  in  the  Lateran  church  in 
Rome.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  to  see  his  parents,  whom, 
however,  he  did  not  find  living.  He  then  travelled 
with  Julius  Cassar  Brancaccio  to  England  and  France, 
and  again  lived  for  some  years  in  Antwerp,  whence 
he  went  to  Munich  as  chapel-master  to  Albert,  duke 
of  Bavaria.  Charles  IX.  of  France  invited  him  to 
Paris ;  but  Lasso  learned,  on  his  way  to  that  city,  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  was  immediately  re-established 
in  his  place  by  Duke  Albert.  He  remained  in  this 
oflRce  until  his  death.  Orlando  was  equally  celebrated 
for  his  sacred  and  his  secular  music.  His  produc- 
tions were  numerous,  but  are  at  present  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  His  sons  published  a  collection  of  his 
tnotets,  under  the  name  "  Magnum  Opus  Musicum." 
In  the  royal  library  at  Munich  is  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  his  works. 

LATIMER,  HUGH.  — The  reformation  owed 
much  of  its  early  beauty  and  Christian  purity  to 
this  eminent  ecclesiastic.  He  was  born  in  1470,  and 
his  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  so  much 
so  indeed  that  he  says  that  his  father's  whole  house- 
hold were  supported  on  a  farm  of  four  pounds  a 
year.  Latimer  appears  to  have  been  originally  des- 
tined for  the  church,  as  we  find  him  early  in  life 
studying  divinity  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Gilpin,  who 
has  written  a  very  interesting  life  of  this  prelate, 
speaks  of  him  at  that  time  as  a  warm  if  not  bigotted 
defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Many  of  the  reformed  opinions,  which  were  then 
fermenting  in  Germany,  had  just  exhibited  them- 
selves in  England.  The  legislature  had  not  yet  in- 
terfered, but  the  watchful  priests  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  the  danger  of  the  church  was  already 
become  the  popular  cry.  Latimer,  among  others, 
heard  with  high   indignation   these  novel  teachers. 
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Zeal  wrought  the  same  effect  in  him  that  interest 
did  in  the  many;  and,  while  others  were  apprehen- 
sive that  their  temporal  possessions  might  be  in 
danger,  he  was  concerned  for  the  souls  of  men.  The 
last  times  he  thought  were  now  approaching — im- 
piety was  gaining  ground  apace:  what  lengths  might 
men  not  be  expected  to  run  when  they  began  to 
question  even  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  ? 


As  his  well-meant  zeal  was  thus  excited  he  in- 
veighed publicly  and  privately  against  the  reform- 
ers. If  any  read  lectures  in  the  schools  suspected 
of  their  tenets,  Latimer  was  sure  to  be  there  to  drive 
out  the  scholars  ;  and  having  an  opportunity  when 
he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity  to  give  an  open 
testimony  of  his  dislike  to  their  proceedings,  he 
made  an  oration  against  Melancthon,  whom  he 
treated  with  great  severity  for  his  impious  innova- 
tions in  religion.  His  zeal  was  so  much  taken  no- 
tice of  in  the  university  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  cross-bearer  in  all  public  processions,  an 
employment  which  he  accepted  with  reverence  and 
discharged  with  becoming  solemnity. 

Among  those  in  Cambridge,  who  at  this  time 
favoured  the  reformation,  the  most  considerable  was 
Thomas  Bilney.  He  was  a  man  of  most  holy  life, 
and  having  long  observed  the  prevailing  debauchery 
of  the  clergy,  he  was  led  to  doubt  whether  their  j)rin- 
ciples  might  not  be  as  corrupt  as  their  practice, 
and  whether  the  new  opinions,  then  gaining  ground, 
might  not  be  more  than  plausible.  Time  increased 
his  suspicions.  He  read  Luther's  writings  and  ap- 
proved them.  He  conversed  with  protestants,  and 
found  them  men  of  temper  and  learning.  In  short, 
he  began  to  see  popery  in  a  very  disagreeable  light, 
and  made  no  scruple  to  own  it. 

It  was  Mr.  Latimer's  good  fortune  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  religious  person.  Mr.  Bilney 
had  long  indeed  conceived  very  favourable  senti- 
ments of  him.  He  had  known  his  life  in  the  uni- 
versity, a  life  strictly  moral  and  devout.  He  ascribed 
his  failings  to  the  genius  of  his  religion  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  the  pro- 
fession of  that  religion,  he  could  not  but  observe  in 
him  a  very  candid  temper,  prejudiced  by  no  sinister 
views,  and  an  honesty  of  heart  which  gave  him  great 
K  2 
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hopes  of  his  reformation.  Induced  by  these  favour- 
able appearances,  Mr.  Bilney  failed  not,  as  oppor- 
tunities offered,  to  suggest  many  things  to  him  about 
the  corruptions  in  religion,  and  would  frequently  drop 
a  hint  that  in  the  Romish  church  in  particular  there 
were  perhaps  some  things  which  rather  deviated 
from  apostolic  plainness.  He  would  instance  some 
of  its  grosser  tenets,  and  ask  whether  the  scriptural 
authority  alleged  for  them  was  wholly  sufficient? 
if  not,  whether  tradition  were  a  safe  vehicle  for  doc- 
trines of  such  importance  ?  Thus  starting  cavils  and 
infusing  suspicions,  he  prepared  the  way  for  his 
whole  creed,  which  at  length  he  opened,  concluding 
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enham,  prior  of  the  Black  friars,  who  appeared  in 
the  pulpit  a  few  Sundays  after,  and  with  great  pomp 
and  prolixity  showed  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Mr. 
Latimer's  opinions :  particularly  he  inveighed  against 
his  heretical  notions  of  publishing  the  scriptures  in 
English,  laying  open  the  ill  eftccts  of  such  an  inno- 
vation.  "  If  that  heresy,"  said  he,  "  should  prevail 
we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  every  thing  useful 
among  us.  The  ploughman  reading  that  if  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  should  happen  to  look 
back,  he  was  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  would 
soon  lay  aside  his  labour  :  the  baker  likewise  reading 
that  a  little  leaven  will  corrupt  his  lump,  would  give 


with  an  earnest  persuasion  that  Latimer  would  only    us  very  insipid  bread  :  the  simple  man  likewise  find 


endeavour  to  divest  himself  of  his  prejudices,  and 
place  the  two  sides  of  the  questions  before  him,  with 
an  honest  heart  for  his  guide. 

There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  how  his  pupil 
first  received  these  free  declarations,  and  by  what 
steps  he  attained  a  settlement  in  his  religious  opi- 
nions ;  but  Latimer  no  sooner  ceased  from  being  a 
zealous  Romanist  than  he  became  (such  was  his 
constitutional  warmth)  a  zealous  protestant.  He  had 
nothing  of  that  neutral  coolness  in  his  temper  which 
the  Athenian  lawgiver  discouraged  in  a  common- 
wealth. Accordingly  we  soon  find  him  very  active 
in  supporting  and  propagating  the  reformed  opinions. 
He  endeavoured  with  great  assiduity  to  make  con- 
verts, both  in  the  town  and  in  the  university;  preach- 
ing in  public,  exhorting  in  private,  and  every  where 
pressing  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  in  opposition  to 
those  outward  performances  which  were  then  thought 
the  essentials  of  rehgion.  A  behaviour  of  this  kind 
was  immediately  taken  notice  of.  Cambridge  was 
then  the  seat  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  : 
every  new  opinion  was  watched  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  ;  and  Latimer  soon  perceived  how  obnoxious 
he  had  already  made  himself. 

The  first  remarkable  opposition  he  met  with  from 
the  prevailing  party  was  occasioned  by  a  course  of 
sermons  he  preached  during  the  holidays  of  Christ- 
mas before  the  university,  in  which  he  spoke  his 
sentiments  with  great  freedom  upon  many  opinions 
and  usages  maintained  and  practised  in  the  Romish 
church.  In  these  sermons  he  showed  the  impiety 
of  indulgences,  the  uncertainty  of  tradition,  and  the 
vanity  of  works  of  supererogation.  He  inveighed 
against  that  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  with  which 
true  religion  was  encumbered,  and  the  pride  and 
usurpation  of  the  Romish  hierarchy ;  but  what  he 
most  insisted  upon  was  that  great  abuse  of  locking 
up  the  scriptures  in  an  unknown  tongue,  giving  his 
reasons  without  any  reserve  why  they  ought  to  be  put 
in  every  one's  hands. 

Few  of  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  were 
then  questioned  in  England  but  such  as  tended  to 
a  relaxation  of  morals.  Transubstantiation,  and 
other  points  rather  speculative,  still  held  their  do- 
minion. Mr.  Latimer  therefore  chiefly  dwelt  upon 
those  of  immoral  tendency.  He  showed  what  true 
religion  was,  that  it  was  seated  in  the  heart ;  and 
that,  in  comparison  with  it,  external  appointments 
were  of  no  value.  Great  was  the  outcry  occasioned 
by  these  discourses.  Mr.  Latimer  was  then  a 
preacher  of  some  eminence,  and  began  to  display  a 
remarkable  address  in  adapting  himself  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  people.  The  orthodox  clergy  observ- 
ing him  thus  followed,  thought  it  high  time  to  oppose 
him  openly.   This  task  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Buck- 


ing himself  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a 
few  years  we  should  have  the  nation  full  of  blind 
beggars." 

Latimer  listened  with  a  secret  pleasure  to  this  in- 
genious reasoning.  Perhaps  he  had  acted  as  pru- 
dently  if  he  had  considered  the  prior's  arguments  as 
unanswerable  ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  vivacity 
of  his  temper,  which  strongly  inclined  him  to  expose 
this  solemn  trifier.  The  whole  university  met  together 
on  the  following  Sunday,  when  it  was  known  the  re- 
former would  preach.  That  vein  of  pleasantry  and 
humour  which  ran  through  all  his  words  and  actions 
would  have  here,  it  was  imagined,  full  scope;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  preacher  was  not  a  little  conscious 
of  his  own  superiority.  To  complete  the  scene,  just 
before  the  sermon  began.  Prior  Buckenham  himself 
entered  the  church,  with  his  cowl  about  his  shoul- 
ders, and  seated  himself  with  an  air  of  importance 
before  the  pulpit. 

Latimer,  with  great  gravity,  recapitulated  the 
learned  doctor's  arguments,  placed  them  in  the 
strongest  light,  and  then  rallied  them  with  such  a 
flow  of  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  good 
humour,  that,  without  the  appearance  of  ill-nature, 
he  made  his  adversary  in  the  highest  degree  ridicu- 
lous. He  then  with  great  address  appealed  to  the 
people,  descanted  upon  the  low  esteem  in  which  their 
holy  guides  had  always  held  their  understandings, 
expressed  the  utmost  offence  at  their  being  treated 
with  such  contempt,  and  wished  his  honest  country- 
men might  only  have  the  use  of  the  scriptures  till  they 
showed  themselves  such  absurd  interpreters.  He 
concluded  his  discourse  with  a  few  observations  upon 
scripture  metaphors.  A  figurative  manner  of  speech, 
he  said,  was  common  in  all  languages :  representa- 
tions of  this  kind  were  in  daily  use,  and  generally 
understood.  "  Thus,  for  instance,"  said  he  (address- 
ing himself  to  that  part  of  the  audience  where  the 
prior  was  seated),  "  when  we  see  a  fox  painted  preach- 
ing in  a  friar's  hood,  nobody  imagines  that  a  fox  is 
meant,  but  that  craft  and  hypocrisy  are  described, 
which  are  so  often  found  disguised  in  that  garb." 

The  wit  and  raillery  of  Latimer  placed  the  prior  in 
the  most  ridiculous  light,  and  he  never  after  entered 
the  field  as  a  disputant.  This  advantage  increased  the 
credit  of  the  protestant  party  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
Bilney  and  Latimer  were  at  the  head.  The  meekness, 
gravity,  and  unaffected  piety  of  the  former,  and  the 
cheerfulness,  good  humour,  and  eloquence  of  the 
latter,  wrought  much  upon  the  junior  students.  These 
things  greatly  alarmed  the  orthodox  clergy.  Of  this 
sort  were  all  the  heads  of  colleges,  and,  indeed,  the 
senior  part  of  the  university.  Frequent  convocations 
were  held  ;  tutors  were  admonished  to  have  a  strict 
eye  over  their  pupils  ;  and  academical  censures  of  all 
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kinds  were  inflicted.  But  academical  censures  were  purchased  of  needy  kinf^s,  held  these  sectaries  in 
found  insufficient.  Latimer  continued  to  preach,  and  .  awe.  The  inclinations  of  the  people  however,  through 
heresy  to  spread.     The  true  sjiirit  of  j)opery  therefore    this  whole  period  of  time,  ran  strong  against  the  cler- 


began  to  exert  itself,  and  to  call  aloud  for  the  secular 
arm. 

Dr.  West  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Ely.  To  him, 
as  their  diocesan,  the  heads  of  the  popish  party  ap- 
plied. But  the  bishop  was  not  a  man  for  their  pur- 
pose :  he  was  a  papist  indeed,  but  moderate.  He 
came  to  Cambridge  however,  examined  the  state  of 
religion,  and  at  their  entreaty  preached  against  here- 
tics ;  but  he  would  do  nothing   farther.     This  how- 


gy ;   and   Luther  was  greatly  obliged  to  WiclifF  for 
his  reception  iu  England. 

As  soon  therefore  as  the  opinions  of  the  reformers 
were  introduced  they  were  warmly  espoused  ;  the 
generality  of  the  people  were  disposed  for  them  ;  and 
protestants  in  many  places  began  to  form  parties. 
But  in  those  intolerant  times  when  kings  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  think  for  their  subjects, 
private  opinion  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people 


ever  gave  no  great  check  to  the  reformers.     There    were   little  consulted ;  reasons  of  state    prevailed  ; 


happened  at  that  time  to  be  a  protestant  prior  in  Cam 
bridge.  Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  Austin  friars.  His  mo- 
nastery was  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and, 
being  a  great  admirer  of  Latimer,  he  boldly  licensed 
him  to  preach  there.  Hither  his  party  followed  him ; 
and  the  late  opposition  having  greatly  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  people,  the  friar's  chapel  was  soon  un- 
able to  contain  the  crowds  that  attended.  Among 
others,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  was 
often  one  of  the  hearers,  and  had  the  honesty  to  de- 
clare that  Latimer  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  he 
had  ever  heard. 

The  credit  to  his  cause  which  Latimer  had  thus 


and  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  then  reigned  in  Eng- 
land, had  yet  his  motives  for  holding  fair  with  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  great  cause  which  at  this  time 
occupied  the  nation  was  the  king's  divorce,  a  suit  of 
law  one  of  the  most  famous  in  history.  After  living 
for  nearly  twenty  years  with  his  brother's  wife,  this 
tyrannical  prince  was  suddenly  seized,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Anne  Boleyn  at  court,  with  scruples  of 
conscience  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage  ;  and 
not  only  schoolmen  and  canonists,  but  kings,  popes, 
and  emperors  were  interested  in  this  affair. 

At  that  time  one  of  the  most  wily  prelates  held 
the  see  of  Rome.     He  had  interests  to  manage  with 


gained  by  preaching,  he  maintained  by  a  holy  life.  \  Charles  the   Fifth,  who  was  averse  to  the  divorce. 


Mr.  Bilney  and  he  did  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
acting  unexceptionably,  but  were  daily  giving  in- 
stances of  goodness  which  malice  could  not  scandal- 
ize, nor  envy  misinterpret.  They  were  always  to- 
gether, and  the  place  where  they  used  to  walk  was  long 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Heretics'  hill. 
But  their  good  lives  had  no  merit  with  their  adver- 
saries.    With  them  it  mattered  not   what  a  man's 


He  had  interests  likewise  to  manage  with  Henry. 
These  cross  circumstances  called  for  all  his  sub- 
tlety ;  and  indeed  he  showed  himself  a  master  of  ad- 
dress. He  amused  each  in  his  turn,  and  meant 
honestly  to  neither ;  perplexing  aff"airs,  palliating, 
explaining,  and  perplexing  again,  that  he  might 
thoroughly  deliberate  before  he  chose  his  party. 
While  the  king  thus  expected  the  conclusion  of 


life  was  if  his  opinions  were  orthodox.     They  could    his  divorce  i«  a  regular  way,  which  of  all  things  he 


make  great  allowances  for  the  former,  but  the  least 
mistake  in  the  latter  was  unpardonable.  Such  is 
the  true  spirit  of  bigotry  and  priestcraft — that  pha- 
risaical  spirit  which,  inverting  the  tables  of  the 
law,  places  points  of  least  importance  uppermost. 
More  of  this  spirit  never  reigned  than  at  this  time 
in  Cambridge.  The  church  party,  among  whom 
every  spark  of  charity  seemed  extinguished,  were 
now  enflamed  to  the  uttermost.  The  good  ac- 
tions of  their  adversaries  served  only  as  fuel  to 
increase  the  heat  of  persecution.  Impotent  them- 
selves, and  finding  their  diocesan  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  work  their  purposes,  they  determined  at 
length  upon  an  appeal  to  the  higher  powers.  Here, 
at  least,  tliey  expected  countenance.  Heavy  com- 
plaints were  accordingly  carried  to  court  of  the  in- 
crease of  heresy,  and  formal  depositions  against  the 
principal  abettors  of  it. 

But  we  must  now  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  state 
of  aff'airs  abroad,  in  which  Latimer  was  so  soon  to  be 
a  prominent  actor.  Protestantism,  which  was  now 
spreading  itself  apace  in  Germany  and  many  other 
parts  of  Europe,  had  yet  met  with  no  public  coun- 
tenance in  England.  Here  superstition  still  held  its 
reign.  The  regular  clergy,  encroaching  more  and 
more,  had  at  length  engrossed  one-third  of  the  king- 
dom. A  large  share  of  temporal  power  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  wealth  ;  and  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  times  established  them  as  fully  in  a  spiritual  do- 
minion. From  the  days  ofWicliff,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  many  began  to  speak 
with  some  freedom,  and  to  think  with  more,  of  the 
prevailing  corruptions  of  popery.     But  severe  laws, 


desired,  he  was  careful  in  observing  all  forms  of 
civility  with  the  pope.  The  poor  protestants  in 
many  instances  felt  the  effects  of  his  complaisance. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  use  his  own  princely  pen 
against  them,  and,  as  the  courtiers  of  his  time  used 
to  say,  wrote  incomparably  well.  No  new  laws  in- 
deed were  enacted :  the  old  ones  against  Wicliff''s 
heresy  were  thought  sufficient.  These  statutes  were 
revived,  and  the  bishoj)s  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom took  very  eff'ectual  pains  to  make  those  under 
their  care  acquainted  with  them. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  complaints 
came  from  Cambridge  of  the  daily  increase  of  heresy. 
Tunstal,  with  an  air  of  sanctity,  shook  his  head, 
declaring  it  was  shameful  indeed,  very  shameful  1 
Warham  raged  loud,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  fire 
and  extirpation,  root  and  branch  ;  while  the  cardi- 
nal treated  the  whole  as  a  jest,  attributing  it  to  the 
envy  of  a  few  illiterate  priests  against  men  of  supe- 
rior merit. 

But  the  complaints  from  Cambridge  increasing  daily, 
and  Warham  of  course  growing  more  importunate, 
the  cardinal  was  at  length  obliged  to  shake  off'  his 
indifference,  and  begin  to  act.  He  erected  a  court, 
therefore,  consisting  of  bishops,  divines,  and  canon- 
ists. Tunstal  was  made  president,  and  Bilney,  La- 
timer, and  one  or  two  more  were  called  upon  to  an- 
swer for  their  conduct.  Bilney  was  considered  as 
the  heresiarch,  and  against  him  chiefly  tiie  rigour  of 
the  court  was  levelled.  His  examination  was  accord- 
ingly severe :  every  witness  was  heard  with  so  much 
attention,  and  every  deposition  enlarged  upon  with 
so  much  bitterness,  that  Tunstal  despaired  of  mixing 
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any  temper  with  the  proceedings  of  his  colleagues. 
The  process  came  to  an  end,  and  the  criminal,  de- 
claring himself  what  they  called  an  obstinate  heretic, 
was  found  guilty.  Here  Tunstal  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  He  could  not 
interfere  in  Mr.  Bilney's  favour  in  a  judicial  way, 
but  he  laboured  to  save  him  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  He  first  induced  his  friends  to  persuade 
him  to  recant ;  and  when  that  would  not  do  he  joined 
his  entreaties  to  theirs,  had  patience  with  him  day 
after  day,  and  with  all  the  tenderness  of  humanity 
begged  he  would  not  oblige  him,  contrary  to  his  in- 
clinations, to  treat  him  with  severity.  The  good 
bishop  in  the  end  prevailed ;  Bilney  could  not  with- 
stand the  winning  rhetoric  of  Tunstal,  though  he 
had  withstood  all  the  menaces  of  the  inflamed  War- 
ham.  He  recanted,  bore  his  faggot,  and  was  dis- 
missed. As  for  Latimer  and  the  rest,  they  had 
easier  terms :  Tunstal  omitted  no  opportunities  of 
showing  mercy,  and  was  dexterous  in  finding  them  ; 
though  it  was  probable  that  among  so  many  voices 
he  would  hardly  have  prevailed  if  the  cardinal  had 
not  countenanced  his  proceedings. 

The  heretics,  upon  their  dismission,  returned  to 
Cambridge,  where  they  were  received  with  open  arms 
by  their  friends.  Amidst  this  mutual  joy  Bilney 
alone  seemed  unaffected ;  he  shunned  the  sight  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  received  their  oflScious  con- 
gratulations with  confusion  and  blushes.  Reflection 
had  now  brought  him  to  himself,  and  remorse  of 
conscience  had  seized  him  for  what  he  had  done. 
Restless  nights,  frightful  dreams,  and  other  effects 
of  a  mind  that  preys  upon  itself,  in  a  short  time  dis- 
turbed his  reason ;  and  it  was  feared  he  might  have 
committed  suicide  if  those  about  him  had  not  closely 
attended  him.  In  the  agonies  of  his  despair  his  pa- 
thetic and  eager  accusations  of  his  friends,  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  and,  above  all,  of  himself,  were 
very  affecting.  Thus  he  continued  for  some  time 
one  of  the  most  shocking  spectacles  that  human  na- 
ture can  exhibit.  His  passion  having  had  its  course, 
at  length  subsided,  and  by  degrees  gave  place  to  a 
profound  melancholy.  In  this  state  he  continued 
about  three  years,  reading  much,  avoiding  company, 
and  in  all  respects  observing  the  severity  of  an  asce- 
tic. During  this  time,  and  especially  towards  the 
latter  part  of  it,  he  would  frequently  be  throwing 
out  obscure  hints  of  his  meditating  some  extraordi- 
nary design.  He  would  say  that  he  was  now  almost 
prepared — that  he  would  shortly  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
— and  that  God  must  be  glorified  in  him.  After 
keeping  his  friends  awhile  in  suspense  by  this  mys- 
terious language,  he  told  them  at  last  that  he  was 
fully  determined  to  expiate  his  late  shameful  abjura- 
tion by  his  death.  What  they  could  oppose  had  no 
weight.  He  had  taken  his  resolution  ;  and  breaking 
at  once  from  all  his  attachments  in  Cambridge,  he 
set  out  for  Norfolk,  which  was  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  which  for  that  reason  he  chose  to  make 
the  scene  of  his  death.  When  he  came  there  he 
went  about  the  country,  confessing  his  guilt  in  ab- 
juring a  faith  in  which  he  was  now  determined  to 
die.  Popery,  he  told  the  people,  was  a  most  diabo- 
lical religion  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  beware  of  idol- 
atry, and  to  trust  no  longer  in  the  cowl  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, in  prayers  to  saints,  in  pilgrimages,  penances, 
and  indulgences;  but  rather  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  lead  good  lives,  which  was  all  that 
God  required  of  them. 


The  report  of  this  very  extraordinary  preacher 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
watched  over  those  parts  with  the  zeal  of  an  inqui- 
sitor. Mr.  Bilney  was  soon  apprehended,  and  se- 
cured in  the  county-gaol.  While  he  lay  there  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  writ  for  his  execution,  he  gave 
very  surprising  instances  of  a  firm  and  collected 
mind.  He  began  now  to  recover  from  that  abject 
state  of  melancholy  which  had  for  the  last  three 
years  oppressed  him ;  and,  like  an  honest  man  who 
had  long  lived  under  a  difficult  debt,  he  began  to  re- 
sume his  spirits  when  he  thought  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion to  discharge  it.  Some  of  his  friends  found  him 
eating  a  hearty  supper  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion, and  expressing  their  surprise,  he  told  them  he 
was  but  doing  what  they  had  daily  examples  of  in 
common  life — he  was  only  keeping  his  cottage  in  re- 
pair while  he  continued  to  inhabit  it.  The  same 
composure  ran  through  his  whole  behaviour ;  and 
his  conversation  was  that  evening  more  agreeable 
than  his  friends  almost  ever  remembered  it.  He 
dwelt  much  upon  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  which  he  said 
gave  him  much  comfort : — "  Fear  not,  for  I  have  re- 
deemed thee ;  thou  art  mine.  AVhen  thou  walkest 
in  the  fire  it  shall  not  burn  thee :  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God."  With  equal  constancy  he  went  through  his 
last  trial.  His  death,  which  Mr.  Fox  relates  at  large, 
was  as  noble  an  instance  of  Christian  courage  as 
those  times,  fruitful  of  such  examples,  afforded.. 

Latimer,  speaking  of  this  eminent  reformer,  says, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  known  Bilney  a  great 
while;  and  to  tell  you  what  I  have  always  thought  of 
him,  I  have  known  few  so  ready  to  do  every  man 
good,  after  his  power ;  noisome  wittingly  to  none, 
and  towards  his  enemy  charitable  and  reconcilable. 
To  be  short,  he  was  a  very  simple,  good  soul,  no- 
thing meet  for  this  wretched  world,  whose  evil  state 
he  would  lament  and  bewail  as  much  as  any  man 
that  I  ever  knew.  As  for  his  singular  learning,  as 
well  in  the  holy  scriptures  as  in  other  good  letters, 
I  will  not  now  speak  of  it.  How  he  ordered  or  mis- 
ordered  himself  in  judgment  I  cannot  tell,  nor  will 
I  meddle  withal ;  but  I  cannot  but  wonder,  if  a  man 
living  so  mercifully,  so  charitably,  so  patiently,  so 
continently,  so  studiously,  and  so  virtuously,  should 
die  an  evil  death." 

Mr.  Bilney's  sufferings,  instead  of  checking  the 
reformation  at  Cambridge,  inspired  the  leaders  of  it 
with  new  courage,  and  illustrated  a  common  ob- 
servation, that  persecution  is  always  an  unadvised 
measure  in  opposing  religious  innovations.  Latimer 
began  now  to  exert  himself  more  than  he  had  yet 
done,  and  succeeded  to  that  credit  with  his  party 
which  Mr.  Bilney  had  so  long  supported.  Among 
other  instances  of  his  zeal  and  resolution  in  this 
cause  he  gave  one  which  was  indeed  very  remark- 
able. He  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  king 
against  a  proclamation  then  just  published,  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English,  and  other  books 
on  religious  subjects. 

It  happened  that  among  other  tracts  then  dis- 
persed, there  was  one  wtitten  in  a  warmer  language 
than  ordinary;  it  was  entitled  "The  Supplication  of 
the  Beggars,"  and  contained  a  very  severe  invective 
against  the  regular  clergy,  whose  exorbitant  exactions 
upon  the  people  were  there  represented  as  the  chief 
source  of  all  the  poverty  in  the  nation.  This  piece 
roused  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  car- 
dinal being  at  their  head,  a  successful  apjilication 
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was  made  to  the  king,  who  immediately  issued  out  a 
most  severe  proclamation  against  heretical  books, 
commanding  that  all  such  books  should  be  delivered 
up  within  fifteen  days,  and  empowering  the  bishops 
to  imprison  at  pleasure  all  persons  suspected  of  hav- 
ing them,  till  the  party  had  purged  himself  or  ab- 
jured :  it  empowered  the  bishops  likewise  to  set  an 
arbitrary  fine  upon  all  persons  convicted.  It  far- 
ther forbad  all  appeals  from  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  obliged  all  civil  officers  by  oath  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  extirpate  heresy  and  assist  the 
bishops  ;  justices  were  to  enquire  at  their  quarterly 
sessions  into  the  state  of  religion  in  their  counties ; 
and  sheriflFs  were  to  arrest  all  suspected  persons  and 
deliver  them  to  the  bishops. 

The  sword  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops 
was  presently  unsheathed.  The  effects  of  this  pro- 
clamation, and  in  that  reign  proclamations  had  the 
force  of  law,  were  indeed  very  dreadful.  "  It  would 
surprise  the  good  people  of  England  at  this  day  to 
hear  that  many  of  their  forefathers  were  then  burnt 
for  reading  the  Bible  and  teaching  their  children  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Eng- 
lish. Such  things  were  then  called  heresy."  On  this 
occasion  Latimer  took  upon  him  to  write  to  the  king. 
He  had  preached  before  him  once  or  twice  at  Wind- 
sor, and  had  been  taken  notice  of  by  him  in  a  more 
affable  manner  than  that  monarch  tisually  indulged 
towards  his  subjects.  But  whatever  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment his  sovereign's  favour  might  have  raised  in 
him,  he  chose  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  rather  than  to 
omit  what  he  thought  his  duty-  He  was  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
favoured  protestantism,  and  therefore  thought  it  be- 
came him  to  be  one  of  the  most  forward  in  oppos- 
ing popery.  His  letter  is  the  picture  of  an  honest, 
sincere  heart.  It  was  chiefly  intended  to  point  out 
to  the  king  the  bad  intention  of  the  bishops  in  pro- 
curing the  proclamation.  We  can  only  give  the 
substance  of  this  truly  Christian  appeal. 

Latimer  says  "  St.  Augustin,  in  an  epistle  to  Casii- 
lanus,  tells  us,  'That  he  who  through  fear  hideth 
the  truth,  provoketh  the  wrath  of  heaven,  as  a  per- 
son who  fears  man  more  than  God.'  And  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  to  the  same  effect,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
'That  a  person  may  betray  the  truth,  as  well  by  con- 
cealing it,  as  disguising  it.'  These  sentences,  great 
king,  occurred  to  me  very  lately,  and  have  had  such 
an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  must  either  open  my  con- 
science to  your  majesty,  or  rank  myself  among  such 
persons  as  these  two  holy  fathers  censure.  —  The 
latter  I  cannot  think  of.  But,  alas  !  there  are  men 
upon  whom  such  severe  censures  have  no  eff'ect : 
there  are  men,  who,  pretending  to  be  guides  and 
teachers  in  rehgion,  not  only  conceal  the  truth,  but 
prohibit  others  to  set  it  forth :  blind  guides,  who 
shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  men,  and  will 
neither  enter  in  themselves,  neither  sufl^er  them  that 
would,  to  enter.  And  not  content  with  obstructing 
the  word  of  God  to  the  utmost  of  their  own  authority, 
they  have  contrived  by  their  subtle  practices  to  draw 
in  to  their  assistance  the  civd  power  in  almost  all  the 
states  of  Christendom.  In  this  nation  especially, 
they  have  long  imposed  upon  their  subjects  by  their 
delusions,  and  kept  them  in  awe  by  their  spiritual 
censures  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  truth  likely  to  pre- 
vail, and  gather  strength  from  their  opposition,  they 
have  at  length  obtained  your  majesty's  proclamation 
in  their  favour,  and  have  got  it  declared  treason  to 
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read  the  scripture  in  English.  Hew  me,  I  beseech 
yom*  majesty,  a  few  words,  and  let  me  entreat  you  to 
call  to  mind  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
their  manner  of  life,  their  preaching,  and  whole  be- 
haviour ;  that,  comparing  them  with  the  spiritual 
guides  of  these  days,  your  majesty  may  be  the  better 
judge  who  are  the  true  followers  of  Christ. 

"  And  first  it  is  evident,  that  simplicity  of  manners 
and  hearts  sequestered  from  the  world  were  the 
striking  characteristics  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself.  Poverty  in 
spirit  was  then  practised  as  well  as  preached.  Alas  I 
it  is  since  those  days  that  Christian  teachers,  mask- 
ing their  worldly  hearts  under  a  pretence  of  volun- 
tary poverty,  and  an  exclusion  from  carnal  things, 
have  wormed  themselves  into  more  than  regal  wealth; 
and  have  wickedly  kept  what  they  have  craftily  ob- 
tained, by  fomenting  foreign  or  domestic  strife,  in  all 
places,  as  their  purposes  were  best  served ;  and  by 
blasphemously  dealing  out  even  the  punishments  of 
heaven  against  all  who  had  resolution  enough  to 
make  any  stand  against  their  corruptions.  By  what 
arts  they  have  evaded  a  late  act  of  parhament  against 
their  encroachments,  your  majesty  well  knows. — 
Think  not,  gracious  sovereign,  that  I  exceed  the 
bounds  of  charity  in  what  I  say  :  I  only  offer  to  your 
majesty's  consideration  a  rule,  which  was  once  pre- 
scribed by  a  greater  master,  '  By  their  fruits  you 
shall  know  them.' 

"  Another  mark  of  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  is 
their  being  at  all  times  exposed  to  persecution.  It 
would  be  endless  to  quote  all  the  passages  of  scrip- 
ture in  which  this  burden  is  universally  laid  upon 
good  Christians.  Contempt  and  reproach  is  their 
common  lot,  and  often  the  most  violent  persecutions 
even  to  death  itself.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  word 
of  God  is  truly  preached,  you  must  expect  to  see 
persecution  in  one  shape  or  other.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  you  see  ease  and  luxury,  and  a  quiet  pos- 
session of  worldly  pleasures,  there  the  truth  cannot 
possibly  be.  For  the  world  loveth  only  such  as  are 
worldly;  and  the  favourers  of  the  gospel  can  expect 
nothing  in  it  from  reason,  and  are  promised  nothing 
in  it  by  scripture,  but  vexation  and  troidjle.  From 
this  distinction  again,  your  majesty,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  above-mentioned  rule,  '  By  their  fruits  you 
shall  know  them,'  will  be  able  to  judge  who  are  the 
true  followers  of  Christ :  wherever  you  observe  per- 
secution, there  is  more  than  a  probability  that  the 
truth  lies  on  the  persecuted  sid"-.  As  for  a  notion 
which  has  been  infused  into  your  majesty,  that  the 
scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  people  might  move 
them  to  rebellion,  your  majesty  may  judge  of  the 
falsehood  of  this  likewise  by  the  same  rule :  '  By 
their  fruit  }'ou  shall  know  them.'  How  is  it  possi- 
ble that  a  book  which  inculcates  obedience  to  magis- 
trates with  the  greatest  earnestness,  can  be  the  cause 
of  sedition  ?  The  thing  speaks  itself,  and  discovers 
only  how  much  their  malice  is  at  a  loss  for  topics  of 
in\'ective. 

"When  King  Da%'id  sent  ambassadors  to  the  young 
king  of  the  Ammonites  to  condole  with  him  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  your  majesty  may  remember  what 
unadvised  council  was  given  to  that  rash  prince. 
His  counsellors  put  into  his  head,  contrary  to  all  rea- 
son, that  David's  messengers  came  only  as  spies,  and 
that  David  certainly  meant  an  invasion.  The  young 
king,  upon  this,  without  farther  ceremony,  wantonly 
shaved  the  heads  of  the  ambassadors,  and  treated 
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them  with  other  instances  of  contempt.  But  the  fol- 
loning  verses  inform  us  how  the  affair  ended.  The 
destruction  of  the  whole  land,  we  read,  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  king's  listening  to  imprudent  coun- 
sel. Let  not,  great  king,  this  fact  find  its  parallel  in 
English  story.  The  ambassadors  of  a  great  prince 
are  now  making  suit  to  you ;  the  holy  evangelists 
and  apostles  of  Christ.  Be  upon  your  guard ;  and 
believe  not  the  idle  tales  of  those  who  would  persuade 
you  that  these  messengers  of  peace  are  coming  to 
foment  sedition  in  your  land.  Would  your  majesty 
know  the  true  cause  of  this  confederacy,  as  I  may  call 
it,  against  the  word  of  God ;  examine  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  the  leaders  of  it,  and  consider  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  private  reasons  inducing 
such  persons  to  keep  a  book  in  concealment  which 
cries  out  loudly  against  all  kinds  of  vice.  And  if  your 
majesty  wants  to  know  the  source  of  rebellions,  I 
think  a  much  fairer  one  may  be  conjectured  at  than 
the  use  of  an  English  Bible.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  a  greater  encourage- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  civil  disorder  could  hardly  have 
been  invented,  than  the  church-trade  of  pardons  and 
indulgences  :  to  which  may  be  added  the  bad  ex- 
amples of  the  clergy,  and  the  little  care  they  are 
generally  thought  to  take  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

"  As  for  those  who  are  now  in  question  about  }'our 
majesty's  late  proclamation,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
there  is  not  one  among  them  who  hath  not,  in  every 
respect,  demeaned  himself  as  a  peaceable  and  good 
subject ;  excepting  only  this  one  case,  in  which  they 
thought  their  religion  and  consciences  concerned.  In 
this  particular,  however,  I  excuse  them  not;  nor  will 
I  take  upon  me  entirely  to  defend  the  books  for 
which  they  suffer;  for,  indeed,  many  of  them  I  have 
never  read :  only  this  your  majesty  must  give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  the  many  incon- 
veniences can  follow  from  these  books,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  scripture,  which  they  would  persuade 
mankind  will  follow.  Accept,  gracious  sovereign, 
without  displeasure,  what  I  have  written.  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  mention  tliese  things  to  your  majesty. 
No  personal  quarrel,  as  God  shall  judge  me,  have  I 
with  any  man :  I  wanted  only  to  induce  your  ma- 
jesty to  consider  well  what  kind  of  persons  you  have 
about  you,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  counsel : 
indeed,  great  prince,  many  of  them,  or  they  are  much 
slandered,  have  very  private  ends.  God  grant  your 
majesty  may  see  through  all  the  designs  of  evil  men, 
and  be  in  all  things  equal  to  the  high  office  with 
which  you  are  entrusted  !  AVherefore,  gracious  king, 
remember  yourself:  have  pity  upon  your  own  soul ; 
and  think  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  you  shall 
give  account  of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood  that 
hath  been  shed  by  your  sword.  In  the  which  day, 
that  your  grace  may  stand  stedfastly,  and  not  be 
ashamed,  but  be  clear  and  ready  in  your  reckoning, 
and  have  \'our  pardon  sealed  with  tlie  blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  which  only  serveth  at  that  day,  is 
my  daily  prayer  to  him  who  suffered  death  for  our 
sins.     The  Spirit  of  God  preserve  you  !" 

Among  those  who  especially  served  Henry  in  the 
business  of  his  divorce,  was  Dr.  Butts,  his  physician; 
who,  from  the  slender  accounts  preserved  of  him  in 
history,  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  ho- 
nesty, learning,  and  humanity.  Mr.  Fox  calls  him 
"  a  singular  good  man,  and  a  special  favourer  of  good 
proceedings."     This  gentleman  being  sent  to  Cam- 
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bridge,  began  immediately  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
protestant  party,  from  whom  the  king  expected  most 
unanimity  in  his  favour.  Among  the  first  he  made 
his  application  to  Latimer,  as  a  person  most  likely  to 
serve  him  ;  begging  that  he  would  collect  the  opi- 
nions of  his  friends  in  the  case,  and  do  his  utmost  to 
bring  over  those  of  most  eminence  who  were  still 
inclined  to  the  papacy.  Latimer,  who  was  a  thorough 
friend  to  the  cause  he  was  to  solicit,  undertook  it  with 
his  usual  zeal,  and  accomplished  the  business  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  doctor,  that  when 
that  gentleman  returned  to  court,  he  took  Latimer 
along  with  him ;  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  procure 
him  some  preferment  answerable  to  his  merit. 

About  this  time  a  person  was  rising  into  power, 
who  afterwards  became  Latimer's  chief  friend  and 
patron — the  great  Lord  Cromwell:  a  person  in  all 
respects  so  formed  for  command,  that  we  admire 
him  through  his  life  as  one  of  those  great  instru- 
ments which  Providence  often  raises  up  and  seems 
to  inspire  for  some  grand  purpose.  In  Holland  he 
was  a  hackney  writer  ;  in  Italy  a  foot  soldier.  After 
spending  a  very  dissipated  youth  in  this  irregular 
way,  he  returned  home,  and  was  taken  into  the  ser- 
%ice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  in  a  short  time  made 
him  his  secretary.  Under  that  minister  he  began  to 
methodize  the  large  fund  of  knowledge  he  had  been 
treasuring  up,  and  was  soon  valued  by  the  cardinal, 
who  was  by  no  means  ill  served,  as  one  of  the  ablest 
of  his  servants.  The  cardinal's  fall  was  his  rise  :  but 
he  rose  not,  like  most  favourites,  by  betraying,  but 
by  defending  his  master.  Wolsey  had  arrived  at  the 
full  meridian  of  his  glor)',  that  critical  point  at  which 
human  grandeur  begins  to  decline.  The  distressed 
minister  was  now  at  bay,  pressed  hard  by  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  king  had  withdrawn  his  fa- 
vour from  him,  and  all  his  dependants  (those  sum- 
mer-flies of  a  great  man's  sunshine)  began  to  shrink 
and  die  away.  Cromwell  alone,  with  a  generosity 
almost  unparalleled  in  history,  boldly  maintained  his 
cause,  and  pleaded  for  him  so  forcibly  before  the 
commons,  that  if  his  ruin  had  not  been  a  thing  re- 
solved on,  he  bid  fair  to  avert  it.  Wolsey  fell;  but 
Cromwell's  generosity  was  rewarded.  The  king  was 
pleased  with  his  behaviour,  marked  his  abilities,  from 
that  time  favoured,  and  soon  employed  him.  His 
great  talents  quickly  recommended  him  to  the  high- 
est trusts,  and  his  sovereign  used  his  services  almost  _ 
implicitly.  ■ 

As  this  eminent  person  was  a  friend  to  the  reform-  * 
ation,  he  encouraged  of  course  such  churchmen  as 
were  inclined  towards  it.  Among  others,  Latimer  was 
one  of  his  favourites,  to  whom  he  took  all  oppor-  j 
tunities  of  showing  his  regard;  and  as  the  reformer  ^ 
had  at  that  time  no  employment  in  London,  his 
patron  very  soon  obtained  a  benefice  for  him.  This 
benefice  Avas  in  Wiltshire,  whither  the  conscientious 
clergyman  resolved,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  repair, 
and  keep  a  constant  residence.  His  friend  Dr.  Butts, 
surprised  at  his  resolution,  did  what  he  could  to  per- 
suade him  from  it.  "  He  was  deserting  (he  told  him) 
the  fairest  appearances  of  making  his  fortune.  The 
prime  minister,"  says  he,  "intends  this  only  as  an 
earnest  of  his  future  favours,  and  will  certainly,  in 
time,  do  great  things  for  you.  But  it  is  the  manner 
of  courts  to  consider  those  as  provided  for  who 
seem  to  be  satisfied;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  an 
absent  claimant  stands  but  a  poor  chance  among 
rivals  who  have  the  advantage  of  being  present." 
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Thus  the  courtier  advised.  But  Latimer  was  not  a 
man  on  whom  such  arguments  had  any  weight.  He 
had  no  other  notion  of  making  his  fortune  than  that 
of  putting  himself  in  a  way  of  being  useful.  Great 
and  good,  were  with  him  words  of  the  same  mean- 
ing. And  though  he  knew  his  friend's  advice  was 
>yell  meant,  yet  he  knew  at  the  same  time  that  a 
man  may  as  easily  be  deceived  by  the  kindness  of 
his  friend  as  by  the  guile  of  his  enemy.  Besides, 
he  was  heartily  tired  of  a  court.  He  had  yet  seen 
little  of  the  world,  and  was  shocked  to  be  introduced 
at  once  to  a  place  where  he  saw  vice  in  every  shape 
triumphant,  where  factions  raged,  where  all  the  arts 
of  malice  were  practised,  where  vanity  and  folly 
prevailed,  debauchery  of  manners,  dissimulation, 
and  irreligion  ;  where  he  not  only  saw  these  things, 
but,  what  most  grieved  him,  where  he  found  himself 
utterly  unable  to  oppose  them;  for  he  had  neither 
authority,  nor,  as  he  thought,  talents,  to  reclaim  the 
great.  He  left  the  court  therefore,  and  entered  im- 
mediately upon  the  duties  of  his  parish;  hoping  to 
be  of  some  use  in  the  world  by  faithfully  exerting, 
in  a  private  station,  such  abilities  as  God  had  given 
him. 

Latimer's  behaviour  was  suitalile  to  his  resolutions. 
He  thoroughly  considered  the  office  of  a  clergyman, 
and  discharged  it  in  the  most  conscientious  manner. 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  discharging  it  in  his  own 
parish,  but  extended  his  labours  throughout  the 
county,  where  he  observed  the  pastoral  care  most 
neglected  ;  having  for  this  purpose  obtained  a  general 
license  from  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His 
preaching,  which  was  in  a  strain  wholly  different 
from  the  preaching  of  the  times,  soon  made  him  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people;  among  whom,  in  a  little  time, 
he  established  himself  in  great  credit.  He  was 
treated  likewise  very  civilly  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry;  and  at  Bristol,  where  he  often  preached,  he 
was  countenanced  by  the  magistrates. 

The  reputation  he  was  thus  daily  gaining  presently 
alarmed  the  orthodox  clergy  in  those  parts.  Their 
opposition  to  him  was  first  exhibited  when  the  mayor 
of  Bristol  appointed  him  to  preach  there  on  an  Easter 
Sunday.  Public  notice  had  been  given,  and  all  peo- 
ple were  pleased:  when  suddenly  there  came  out  an 
order  from  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  prohil)iting  any 
one  to  preach  there  without  his  license.  The  clergy 
of  the  place  waited  upon  Latimer,  informed  him  of 
the  bishop's  order,  and,  knowing  that  he  had  no 
such  license,  "  were  extremely  sorry  that  they  were 
by  that  means  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
an  excellent  discourse  from  him."  Latimer  received 
their  civility  with  a  smile;  for  he  had  been  apprized 
of  the  aflfair,  and  well  knew  that  these  were  the  very 
persons  who  had  written  to  the  bishop  against  him. 
Their  opposition  to  him  became  afterwards  more 
public.  Some  of  his  enemies,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, drew  up  articles  against  him,  extracted  chiefly 
from  his  sermons;  in  which  he  was  charged  with 
speaking  lightly  of  the  worship  of  saints;  with  say- 
ing that  there  was  no  material  fire  in  hell;  and  that 
he  would  rather  be  in  [)urgatory  than  in  Lollard's 
tower.  These  articles,  in  the  form  of  an  accusation, 
were  laid  before  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London.  This 
prelate  immediately  cited  Latimer  to  appear  before 
him.  But  instead  of  obeying  the  citation,  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  own  ordinary,  thinking  himself  wholly 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  bishop. 
Stokesley,  upon  this,  making  a  private  cause  of  it, 


was  determined  at  any  rate  to  get  him  in  his  power. 
He  applied  therefore  to  Archbishop  Warham,  whose 
zeal  was  nearly  of  a  temper  with  his  own  malice. 
The  archbishop,  being  easily  persuaded,  cited  Latimer 
to  appear  forthwith  in  his  own  court;  where  the 
bishop  of  London  and  some  other  bishops  were 
commissioned  to  examine  him.  An  archiepiscopal 
citation  brought  Mr.  Latimer  at  once  to  a  com- 
pliance. His  friends  would  have  induced  him  to 
leave  the  country;  but  their  persuasions  were  in  vain. 
When  he  arrived  in  London  he  found  a  court  of 
bishops  and  canonists  assembled  to  receive  him; 
where,  instead  of  being  examined,  as  he  expected, 
about  his  sermons,  the  following  paper  was  offered 
to  him,  which  he  was  ordered  to  subscribe  : — "  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  purgatory  to  purge  the  souls  of 
the  dead  after  this  life — that  the  souls  in  purgatory 
are  holpen  with  the  masses,  prayers,  and  alms  of  the 
living — that  the  saints  do  pray  as  mediators  for  us 
in  heaven — that  it  is  profitable  for  Christians  to  call 
upon  the  saints,  that  they  may  pray  as  mediators  for 
us  unto  God — that  pilgrimages  and  oblations  done 
to  the  sepulchres  and  rehques  of  saints  are  meritori- 
ous— that  they  which  have  vowed  perjjetual  chastity 
may  not  break  their  vow  without  the  dispensation 
of  the  pope— that  the  keys  of  binding  and  loosing, 
delivered  to  Peter,  do  still  remain  with  the  bishops 
of  Rome  his  successors,  although  they  live  wickedly, 
and  are  by  no  means  nor  at  any  time  committed  to 
laymen — that  men  may  merit  at  God's  hand  by  fast- 
ing, prayer,  and  other  works  of  piety — that  they 
which  are  forbidden  of  the  bishop  to  preach,  as  sus- 
pected persons,  ought  to  cease  until  they  have  purged 
themselves  before  the  said  bishop — that  the  fast 
which  is  used  in  Lent,  and  other  fasts  prescribed  by 
the  canons,  are  to  be  observed — that  God,  in  every 
one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  giveth  grace  to  a  man 
rightly  receiving  the  same — that  consecrations,  sanc- 
tifyings,  and  blessings,  by  custom  received  into  the 
church,  are  profitable — that  it  is  laudable  and  pro- 
fitable that  the  venerable  images  of  the  crucifix,  and 
other  saints,  should  be  had  in  the  church  as  a  re- 
membrance, and  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  saints — that  it  is  laudable  and  pro- 
fitable to  deck  and  clothe  those  images,  and  to  set  up 
burning  lights  before  them,  to  the  honour  of  the 
said  saints." 

This  paper  being  offered  to  Latimer,  he  read 
it  over,  and  returned  it  again,  refusing  to  sign  it. 
The  archbishop  l)egged  he  would  consider  what  he 
did.  "We  intend  not,"  says  he,  "Mr.  Latimer,  to 
be  hard  upon  you :  we  dismiss  you  for  the  present : 
take  a  copy  of  the  articles;  examine  them  carefully; 
and  God  grant  that  at  our  next  meeting  we  may 
find  each  other  in  better  temper." 

At  the  next  meeting,  and  at  several  succeeding 
ones,  the  same  scene  was  acted  over  again:  both  sides 
continued  inflexible.  Tlie  bishops,  however,  being 
determined,  if  possible,  to  make  him  comply,  began 
to  treat  him  with  more  severity.  Of  one  of  these 
examinations  he  gives  us  the  following  account :  — 

"  I  was  brought  out,"  says  he,  "  to  be  examined 
in  a  chamber  where  I  was  wont  to  be  examined;  but 
at  this  time  it  was  somewhat  altered.  For  whereas 
before  there  was  a  fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire 
was  taken  away,  and  an  arras  hanged  over  the  chim- 
ney; and  the  table  stood  near  the  chimney's  end. 
There  was,  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me, 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  very  familiar,  and  whom 
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I  took  for  my  great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sat 
next  the  table-end.  Then  among  other  questions  he 
put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle  and  crafty  one ;  and 
when  I  should  make  answer,  'I  pray  you,  Mr.  Lati- 
mer,' said  he,  '  speak  out,  I  am  very  thick  of  hear- 
ing, and  here  be  many  that  sit  far  off.'  I  marvelled 
at  this,  that  I  was  bidden  to  speak  out,  and  began  to 
misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  the  chimney;  and  there 
I  heard  a  pen  plainly  scratching  behind  the  cloth. 
They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all  my  an- 
swers, that  I  should  not  start  from  them.  God  was 
my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  answers,  I  could  never 
else  have  escaped  them." 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  ill  usage  Latimer 
met  with,  most  probably  by  the  lord  Cromwell's 
means,  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Mr.  Fox  leaves  it  in 
doubt  whether  he  was  not  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  subscribe  the  bishops'  articles;  but  Gilpin  thinks 
it  past  dispute  that  he  did  not. 

The  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn  was  at  that  time  the 
favourite  wife  of  Henry.  She  had  imbibed  from  her 
youth  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  con- 
tinued still  inclined  to  it.  Whether  she  had  been 
acquainted  with  Latimer  before  she  met  with  him 
now  at  court,  does  not  appear:  she  was  extremely 
taken,  however,  with  his  simplicity  and  apostolic 
appearance,  and  mentioned  him  to  her  friends  as  a 
person,  in  her  opinion,  as  well  qualified  as  any  she 
had  seen  to  forward  the  reformation.  One  of  her 
friends,  and  as  much  her  favourite  as  any,  was  the 
lord  Cromwell,  who  failed  not,  with  his  usual  ad- 
dress, to  raise  Latimer  still  higher  in  her  esteem.  In 
short,  the  queen  and  the  minister  agreed  in  thinking 
that  he  was  a  man  endowed  with  too  many  public 
virtues  to  be  suffered  to  live  obscurely  in  a  private 
station,  and  joined  in  an  earnest  recommendation  of 
him  to  the  king  for  a  bishopric.  Such  suitors  would 
have  carried  a  harder  point:  nor  indeed  did  the 
king  want  much  solicitation  in  his  favour.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury  were 
at  that  time  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Ghinuccii, 
and  Campegio,  two  Italian  bishops,  who  fell  under 
the  king's  displeasure  upon  his  rupture  with  Rome. 
The  former  of  these  was  offered  to  Latimer.  As  he 
had  been  at  no  pains  to  procure  this  promotion,  he 
looked  upon  it  as  the  work  of  Providence,  and  ac- 
cepted it  without  much  persuasion.  Indeed  he  had 
met  with  so  very  rough  a  check  already  as  a  private 
clergyman,  and  saw  before  him  so  hazardous  a  pros- 
pect in  his  old  station,  that  he  thought  it  necessary, 
both  for  his  own  safety,  and  for  the  sake  of  being  of 
more  service  in  the  world,  to  shroud  himself  under 
a  little  temporal  power. 

How  he  discharged  his  newofficemay  easily  be  ima- 
gined. An  honest  conscience,  which  was  his  rule  of 
conduct  in  one  station,  might  be  supposed  such  in 
another.  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  as  all 
the  historians  of  these  times  mention  him  as  a  per- 
son remarkably  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

While  his  endeavours  to  reform  were  thus  con- 
fined within  his  own  diocese,  he  was  called  upon 
to  exert  them  in  a  more  public  manner,  having  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  attend  the  parhament  and  con- 
vocation. This  session,  which  was  in  the  year  1536, 
was  thought  a  crisis  by  the  protestant  party.  The 
renunciation  of  the  pope's  authority  was  a  great  step: 
a  free  inquiry  into  principles  and  practices,  it  was 
hoped,  would  follow ;  and  a  thorough  reformation 


could  not  then,  it  was  thought,  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

At  the  head  of  the  protestant  party  was  the  lord 
Cromwell,  whose  favour  with  the  king  was  now  in 
its  meridian,  and  who  was  the  soul  of  every  thing 
that  was  done.  Next  to  him  in  power  was  Cran- 
mer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  to  which  dignity  he 
had  been  promoted  upon  the  death  of  Warham,  for 
his  services  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce.  He  was  a 
sincere  promoter  of  reformation,  and  had  abilities 
admirably  adapted  to  such  a  work.  He  was  a  calm, 
dispassionate  man ;  had  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
very  extensive  knowledge ;  but  he  had  conversed  lit- 
tle in  the  world,  was  very  open  to  the  attacks  of 
malice  and  knavery,  and  was  unacquainted  with  any 
methods  but  those  of  gentleness  and  persuasion,  which 
indeed  went  a  considerable  way  to  promote  his  ends. 

The  higher  orders  of  clergy  having  met  together  in 
convocation,  their  proceedings  were  opened,  in  the 
usual  form,  by  a  sermon,  or  rather  an  oration,  spoken 
by  Latimer.  This  task  was  assigned  him  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  knew  no  man  so 
well  qualified  to  lay  before  the  clergy  the  corruptions 
of  their  order,  and  to  rouse  them,  if  possible,  into  a 
sense  of  their  duty. 

"  We  are  met  together,"  observed  the  bishop,  "  to 
consult  the  settlement  of  religion.  A  very  import- 
ant trust  is  committed  to  us,  and  I  hope  each  of  us 
hath  brought  with  him  a  resolution  to  discharge  it 
properly.  And,  indeed,  great  need  is  there  that 
something  should  be  done.  Superstition  hath  had  a 
long  reign  amongst  us;  nor  can  lyetbelieveits  tyran- 
ny at  an  end,  while  I  see  our  clergy  still  immersed  in 
the  corruptions  of  their  forefathers  ;  while  I  see  even 
mitred  advocates — it  becomes  me  to  speak  plainly — 
still  espousing  this  cause.  What  an  inundation  of 
folly,  to  give  it  the  lightest  appellation,  is  daily 
flowing  from  our  pulpits !  Is  there  an  absurdity  in 
the  whole  popish  creed,  is  there  a  corruption  in  their 
whole  ritual,  which  is  not  countenanced  even  at  this 
very  day  amongst  us  ?  Purgatory  is  still  believed ; 
images  are  still  worshipped.  And,  whatis  most  griev- 
ous, when  external  observances  abound,  men  begin  to 
lay  a  stress  upon  them ;  and  of  course  the  necessity 
of  a  good  life  is  superseded.  Rouse  yourselves,  my 
brethren,  rouse  yourselves  at  these  things.  Consi- 
der that  an  amendment  of  all  these  evils  is  looked  for 
at  our  hands.  If  the  priest  is  remiss,  what  can  be 
expected  from  the  people  ?  Imagine  you  hear,  at  the 
last  day,  the  Almighty  Judge  thus  rebuking  us  : — '  A 
cry  against  you  cometh  tip  into  my  ears ;  a  cry 
against  your  avarice,  your  exactions,  your  tyranny. 
I  commanded  you  mth  industry  and  pains-taking  to 
feed  my  sheep  :  instead  of  which,  you  do  nothing  but 
gluttonize  from  day  to  day,  wallowing  in  indolence  j 
and  pleasure.  I  commanded  you  to  preach  my  com-  a 
mandments,  and  seek  my  glory  :  instead  of  which,  * 
you  preach  your  own  phantasies,  and  seek  your  own 
profit.  I  commanded  that  all  people  should  dili- 
gently search  my  word  :  instead  of  which,  it  is  your 
care  to  shut  up  the  books  of  knowledge — too  much 
reason  have  you  to  fear  that,  reading,  the  people  may 
understand  ;  and,  understanding,  they  may  learn  to 
rebuke  your  slothfulness.' 

"  Since  then,  my  brethren,  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy  are  so  manifest,  and  since  so  strict  an  account 
will  be  demanded  of  our  conduct,  let  us  at  this  time 
do  something  to  show  that  we  have  the  interest  of 
rehgion  at  heart.     Let  us  do  something  to  wipe  off 
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prejudices  which  I  know  have  been  conceived  asrainst 
some  of  us  without-doors.  And  as  our  stations  in 
life  add  a  dignity  to  our  characters,  so  let  them  in- 
spire us  with  hoUness  and  a  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
Bouls,  in  which  alone  consists  the  real  dignity  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  All  men  know  that  we  are  here 
assembled,  and  with  ardent  looks  expect  the  fruit  of 
our  consultation :  Oh !  my  brethren,  let  us  not  dis- 
appoint their  hopes.  Lift  up  your  heads  therefore, 
my  lords,  look  around  and  examine  what  things  want 
reformation  in  the  church  of  England.  Is  it  so  hard 
to  find  out  corruption  and  abuses  among  us  ?  What 
is  done  in  the  Arches  ?  Is  there  nothing  there  that 
wants  amendment  ?  Is  business  speedily  despatched  ? 
or  are  suitors  entangled  m  forms,  disappointed,  vexed, 
and  rifled  ?  Or  if  all  things  be  well  there,  what  think 
you  of  the  bishops'  consistories  ?  Is  vice  sought  out 
and  corrected  ?  or  is  it  made  a  shameful  handle  for 
bribery  and  extortion  ? 

"  What  think  you,  my  brethren,  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church  ?  Are  they  simple  and  significant  ?  or 
are  they  rather  calculated  to  offend  weak  consciences, 
and  to  encourage  superstition  among  the  vulgar  ? 

"  Do  you  see  nothing  amiss  in  that  multiplicity 
of  holidays  with  which  our  calendar  abounds  ?  Is 
true  religion,  think  you,  more  promoted  by  them,  or 
idleness  and  debauchery? — What  think  you  of  images 
and  relics,  to  which  so  many  painful  pilgrimages  are 
made  from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  ?  Do  you 
observe  no  priestcraft  in  these  things,  no  gainful 
frauds,  no  profitable  impositions  ? — What  think  you 
of  our  liturgy  ?  Is  it  unexceptionable  in  all  its  parts  ? 
or  if  it  was,  is  it  defensible  by  scripture  that  the 
offices  of  the  church  should  be  performed  in  an  un- 
known tongue  ? — Lastly,  my  brethren,  what  think 
you  of  masses,  and  of  that  beneficial  commerce  in 
this  commodity  which  has  been  carried  on  for  so 
many  years  ? — Consider  these  things,  I  beg  of  you, 
my  lords ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  to  be  corrected 
abroad,  let  each  of  us  make  one  better.  If  there  be 
nothing  either  abroad  or  at  home  that  wants  amend- 
ment, be  cheerful,  my  lords,  and  merry ;  and  as  we 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  let  us  at  least  reason  the 
matter  how  we  may  grow  richer :  let  us  fall  to  some 
pleasant  conversation,  and  then  go  home  with  a  full 
resolution  to  live  merrily  here,  for  we  have  nothing 
to  expect  hereafter.  Let  us  not  say  with  St.  Peter, 
'Our  end  approacheth :'  this  is  a  melancholy  note. 
But  let  us  say  with  the  evil  servant,  '  My  Lord  de- 
layeth  his  coming ;'  and  let  us  begin  to  'beat  our  fel- 
lows, and  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken.'  And 
what  can  be  interpreted  beating  our  fellows,  if  not 
allowing  their  corruptions  ?  What  can  be  interpreted 
eating  and  drinking  with  the  drunken,  if  not  spend- 
ing our  lives  in  indolence  and  pleasure  ?  But  God 
will  come  in  a  day  when  we  look  not  for  him,  and 
in  an  hour  when  we  are  not  aware.  He  will  call  us 
to  a  severe  account,  and  all  our  worldly  policy  will 
end  in  despair.  Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  in  time 
be  wise :  let  us  be  wise,  if  not  for  others,  at  least  for 
ourselves.  Let  us  wean  our  hearts  from  worldly 
things.  Let  us  divest  ourselves  of  each  self-inte- 
rested thought ;  and  let  every  man  in  this  assembly 
resolve  to  aim  at  nothing  in  his  counsels  but  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man." 

The  forms  of  their  meeting  were  scarce  settled 
when  the  two  parties  began  to  attack  each  other  with 
great  bitterness,  and  in  the  lower  house  a  bill  was 
drawn  up,  the  result  of  much  secret  caballing,  which 


contained  a  catalogue  of  sixty-seven  heretical  opi- 
nions. Many  of  these  were  the  tenets  of  Wicliffe  ; 
the  rest  of  modern  reformers.  This  bill  was  sent  up 
into  the  higher  house,  where  it  met  with  many  zea- 
lous advocates.  Here  it  was  agitated  with  animosity 
enough  on  both  sides ;  each  party  resolving  in  the 
first  contest  to  make  the  other  acquainted  with  its 
full  strength.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  which  had 
now  lasted  many  days,  each  growing  warmer  than 
the  last,  the  lord  Cromwell  entered  the  house,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  bishops,  required  them  in 
the  king's  name  to  put  an  end  to  their  opposition. 
This  message  instantly  quenched  the  flame,  and  gave 
the  reformers  the  first  intimation  of  the  king's  good 
intentions  towards  them. 

Some  time  after  this,  by  the  instigation  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Latimer  was  accused  before 
the  king  of  preaching  a  seditious  sermon.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  at  court,  and  the  preacher,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  had  been  unquestionably  se- 
vere against  whatever  he  observed  amiss.  The  king 
had  called  together  several  of  the  bishops  with  a  view 
to  consult  them  upon  some  points  of  religion.  When 
they  had  all  given  their  opinions,  and  were  about  to 
be  dismissed,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  kneeled  down 
before  the  king,  and  accused  the  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  showing  how 
his  sermon,  which  he  called  a  libel  against  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  tended  to  alienate  the  people  from 
their  prince.  The  bishop  being  called  upon  by  the 
king  with  some  sternness  to  vindicate  himself,  was 
so  far  from  denying  or  even  palliating  what  he  had 
said,  that  he  boldly  justified  it ;  and,  turning  to  the 
king  with  that  nobic  unconcern  which  a  good  con- 
science inspires,  made  this  answer: — "I  never  thought 
myself  worthy,  for  I  never  sued  to  be  a  preacher  be- 
fore your  grace  ;  but  I  was  called  to  it,  and  would 
be  wiUing,  if  you  mislike  me,  to  give  place  to  my 
betters  ;  for  I  grant  there  be  a  great  many  more  wor- 
thy of  the  room  than  I  am.  And  if  it  be  your  grace's 
pleasure  to  allow  them  for  preachers,  I  could  be  con- 
tent to  bear  their  books  after  them.  But  if  your 
grace  allow  me  for  a  preacher,  I  would  desire  you  to 
give  me  leave  to  discharge  my  conscience,  and  to 
frame  my  doctrine  according  to  my  audience.  I  had 
been  a  very  dolt  indeed  to  have  preached  so  at  the 
borders  of  your  realm  as  I  preach  before  your  grace." 
The  greatness  of  this  answer  baffled  his  accusers' 
malice ;  the  severity  of  the  king's  countenance 
changed  into  a  gracious  smile,  and  the  bishop  was 
dismissed  with  that  obliging  freedom  which  this  mo- 
narch never  used  but  to  those  whom  he  esteemed. 

The  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet 
on  the  2Sth  of  April,  having  now  sat  a  week,  and 
being  ready  to  enter  upon  business,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor on  the  5th  of  May  informed  the  lords  from  the 
king  that  "  his  majesty  had  with  extreme  uneasiness 
obsen'cd  the  distracted  condition  of  his  subjects  with 
regard  to  religion ;  that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at 
heart  as  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  opinion  amongst 
them,  and  that  he  therefore  desired  the  lords  would 
immediately  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  the  se- 
veral opinions  that  prevailed,  and  to  fix  upon  certain 
articles  for  a  general  agreement."  It  was  the  man- 
ner, it  seems,  of  those  times  to  use  no  ceremony  in 
fixing  a  standard  for  men  to  think  by,  and  to  vary 
that  standard  with  as  little  ceremony  as  new  modes 
of  thinking  prevailed.  The  parliament,  therefore, 
without  any  difficulty  complied ;   and  named  for  a 
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committee,  the  lord  Cromwell,  the  two  archbishops, 
and  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Ely,  Durham,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Carlisle,  and  Bangor. 

Men  of  so  opposite  a  way  of  thinking  were  not 
likely  to  agree.  After  eleven  days  therefore  spent  in 
warm  debates,  nothing  was  concluded.  This  was 
no  more  than  was  expected,  and  made  room  for  the 
farce  which  followed  ;  for  on  the  twelfth  day  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  according  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  without  doubt  laid  down,  acquainted  the  lords 
that  "he  found  the  committee  had  yet  done  nothing, 
that  eleven  days  had  been  already  spent  in  WTangling, 
and  that  he  saw  no  possibility  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment in  that  way.  He  begged  leave,  therefore,  to 
offer  to  their  lordships'  consideration  some  articles 
which  he  himself  had  drawn  up,  and  which  he  de- 
sired might  be  e.vamined  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house."  He  then  read  the  articles,  which  were  these: 
1.  That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  after  the  con- 
secration, there  remained  no  substance  of  bread  and 
wine,  but  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  2. 
That  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed.  3.  That 
the  use  of  private  masses  should  be  continued.  4. 
That  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary. 
5.  That  priests  might  not  marry.  6.  That  auricular 
confession  should  be  retained  in  the  churcli. 

The  act  of  the  six  articles  (for  so  it  was  named) 
was  no  sooner  published  than  it  gave  an  universal 
alarm  to  all  the  favourers  of  reformation.  The  pro- 
testants  every  where  cried  out,  "  their  prospect  of 
happiness  was  now  over  ;  they  could  not  now  expect 
a  toleration,  for  they  plainly  saw  that  a  sword  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  to  destroy  them; 
while  both  parties  joined  in  exclaiming  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  what  the  king  intended,  for  it  was 
neither  safe  to  be  of  one  profession  nor  the  other : 
the  act  of  supremacy  condemned  the  papist,  and  the 
act  of  the  six  articles  the  protestant."  The  bishop 
of  Worcester  was  among  those  who  first  took  offence 
at  these  proceedings ;  and  as  he  could  not  give  his 
vote  for  the  act,  he  thought  it  wrong  to  hold  any 
office  in  a  church  where  such  terms  of  communion 
were  required.  He  resigned  his  bishopric  therefore, 
and  retired  into  the  country. 

Upon  Crorawell's  fall  the  persecution  against  the 
protestants  broke  out  in  earnest.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  were  the 
principal  instruments  in  the  ruin  of  the  late  minister, 
were  now  at  the  head  of  the  popish  party  ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  former  giving  credit  to  the  crafty 
counsels  of  the  latter,  together  they  had  the  manage- 
ment of  all  things  in  their  hands.  Latimer,  among 
others,  felt  the  loss  of  his  great  patron.  Gardiner's 
emissaries  soon  found  him  out  in  his  concealment, 
for  he  was  in  London ;  and  something  that  somebody 
had  somewhere  heard  him  say  against  the  six  arti- 
cles being  alleged  against  him,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  It  is  probable  that  nothing  formal  was 
brought  against  him.  He  suffered,  however,  through 
one  pretence  or  other,  a  severe  imprisonment  during 
the  remainder  of  King  Henry's  reign. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1547  King  Henry  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  VI.  This 
prince  came  a  minor  to  the  crown,  and  v.'as  left  by 
his  father's  will  in  the  hands  of  sixteen  governors. 
These  were  at  first  equal  in  jjower,  but  dividing,  as 
men  commonly  do  in  such  circumstances,  into  fac- 
tions, the  earl  of  Hertford,  soon  after  created  duke  of 
Somerset,  being  the  king's  uncle^  was  raised  above 


the  rest,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  kingdom. 
This  revolution  was  matter  of  great  joy  to  the  pro- 
testant party,  for  the  protector  was  generally  known 
to  be  a  favourer  of  the  reformation.  He  was  besides 
a  wise  and  an  honest  man,  and  his  want  of  spirit 
and  resolution  was  thought  to  be  amply  recompensed 
by  his  moderation  and  extreme  popularity.! 

The  protestant  interest  was  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  coun- 
sels, which  had  now  all  that  weight  which  the  pro- 
tector's authority  could  give  them  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  Gardiner,  Tunstal,  and  Bonner,  who  was  now 
bishop  of  London,  set  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  opposed  the  protector  as  much 
as  they  durst :  not  indeed  openly  and  directly,  for 
they  presently  observed  the  turning  of  the  wind,  and 
had  shifted  their  sails  \vith  great  quickness  ;  but 
thwarting  the  means  rather  than  the  measures,  they 
opposed  him  with  that  plausible  dissimulation  which 
men  dexterous  in  business  can  easily  assume.  Their 
common  language  was,  that  "  however  necessary 
these  alterations  were,  they  were  certainly  at  this 
time  highly  improper ;  that  a  minority  was  not  a 
season  for  innovations ;  that  it  was  enough  to  keep 
things  quiet  till  the  king  came  of  age,  and  that 
abuses  might  then  be  enquired  into  and  remedies  ap- 
plied, with  all  that  authority  which  the  full  regal 
power  could  give." 

Their  opposition,  however,  had  little  effect ;  and 
many  changes  in  religion  were  projected,  and  some 
carried  into  e.xecution,  with  as  much  despatch  as  af- 
fairs of  such  importance  would  admit.  The  act  of 
the  six  articles  was  repealed,  images  were  removed 
out  of  the  churches,  the  liturgy  was  amended,  and 
all  ministers  were  confined  to  their  parish  churches. 
And  what  recommended  these  changes  to  sober  men 
of  all  distinctions  was,  the  great  moderation  and 
spirit  of  candour  which  accompanied  them  through- 
out. Two  acts  of  blood  indeed  stand  upon  record, 
a  most  shameful  and  indelible  stain  upon  the  annals 
of  that  administration  ! 

Immediately  upon  the  change  of  the  government, 
Latimer  and  all  others  who  were  imprisoned  in  the 
same  cause  were  set  at  liberty;  and  the  bishop, 
whose  olil  friends  were  now  in  power,  was  received 
by  them  with  every  mark  of  affection. 

The  parliament  having  settled  every  thing  of  na-i 
tional  concern,  and  applying  itself  to  private  busi- 
ness, sent  up  an  address  to  the  protector,  begging 
him  to  restore  Latimer  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester. 
The  protector  was  very  well  inclined  to  gratify  the 
commons,  and  proposed  the  resumption  of  his  bishop- 
ric to  Latimer,  as  a  point  he  had  very  much  at  heart; 
but  the  other  persevered  in  his  negative,  alleging  his 
great  age  and  the  claim  he  had  from  thence  to  a  pri- 
vate life. 

Latimer  having  rid  himself  entirely  of  all  entreaty 
on  this  head,  accepted  an  invitation  from  his  friend 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  led  a  very  retired  life.  His  chief 
employment  was  to  hear  the  complaints  and  to  re- 
dress the  injuries  of  poor  people ;  and  his  character 
for  services  of  this  kind  was  so  universally  known, 
that  strangers  from  everj'  part  of  England  would  re< 
sort  to  him,  vexed  either  by  the  delays  of  public 
courts  and  offices,  which  were  at  that  time  exceed- 
ingly out  of  order,  or  harassed  by  the  oppressions 
of  the  great.  "  I  cannot  go  to  my  book,"  says  he, 
giving  an  account  of  these  avocations,  "  for  poor 
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folks  that  come  unto  me,  desiring  that  I  will  speak 
that  their  matters  may  be  heard.  Now  and  then  I 
walk  in  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  garden,  looking  in 
my  book  :  but  I  can  do  but  little  good  at  it ;  for  I  am 
no  sooner  in  the  garden  and  have  read  a  little  while, 
but  by  and  by  cometh  some  one  or  other  knocking  at 
the  gate.  Anon  cometh  my  man  and  saith,  '  Sir,  there 
is  one  at  the  gate  would  speak  with  you.'  When  I 
come  there,  then  it  is  some  one  or  other  that  desireth 
me  that  I  will  speak  that  his  matter  may  be  heard ; 
or  that  telleth  me  he  hath  lain  this  long  time  at  great 
costs  and  charges,  or  that  he  cannot  once  have  his 
matter  come  to  an  hearing." 

In  these  employments  he  spent  more  than  two 
years,  interfering  as  little  as  possible,  during  that 
whole  time,  in  any  public  transaction ;  though  no 
doubt,  if  he  had  pleased,  he  might  have  had  great 
weight,  at  least  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  besides 
the  distrust  he  had  of  his  own  judgment,  he  was  a 
man  of  such  exactness  in  his  principles  and  practice, 
that  he  could  scarce  have  made  those  allowances  for 
men  and  measures  which  prudent  counsellors  must 
make  in  corrupt  times,  and  was  backward  therefore 
in  drawing  upon  himself  such  engagements  as  might 
lead  him,  more  or  less,  into  a  deviation  from  truth. 
Latimer  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  assisting  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  to  compose  the  homilies,  which  were 
set  forth  by  authority  in  the  first  year  of  King  Ed- 
ward. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward,  Latimer  was  ap- 
pointed "  court  preacher."  In  his  first  sermon,  which 
is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  king,  he  opens  his  com- 
mission : — "  The  preacher,"  says  he,  "  cannot  correct 
the  king  if  he  be  a  transgressor,  with  the  temporal 
sword,  but  with  the  spiritual ;  fearing  no  man,  setting 
God  only  before  his  eyes,  under  whom  he  is  a  minis- 
ter to  root  up  vice.  Let  the  preacher,  therefore,  never 
fear  to  declare  the  message  of  God.  And  if  the  king 
will  not  hear,  then  let  the  preacher  admonish  him, 
pray  for  him,  and  so  leave  him  unto  God."  He  then 
proceeds  to  point  out  to  the  king  his  duty,  in  several 
instances. 

In  his  second  sermon  he  lashes  the  clergy  : — "  It  is 
aman'el,"  says  he,  "if  any  mischief  be  in  hand  if  a 
priest  be  not  at  one  end  of  it.  I  will  be  a  suitor  to 
your  grace,  to  give  your  bishops  charge  ere  they  go 
home  upon  their  allegiance  to  look  better  to  their 
flock  ;  and  if  they  be  found  negligent,  out  with  them. 
I  require  it  in  God's  behalf ;  make  them  quondams, 
ail  the  pack  of  them.  Your  majesty  hath  divers  of 
your  chaplains  well-learned  men  and  of  good  know- 
ledge to  put  in  their  place  ;  and  yet  you  have  some 
that  are  bad  enough  hangers-on  of  the  court,  I  mean 
not  these.  But  if  your  majesty's  chaplains,  and  my 
lord  protector's,  be  not  able  to  furnish  their  places, 
there  is  in  this  realm,  thanks  be  to  God,  a  great  sight 
of  laymen,  well  learned  in  the  scriptures,  and  of  vir- 
tuous and  godly  conversation,  better  learned  than  a 
great  sight  of  us  the  clergy.  This  I  move  of  con- 
science to  your  grace.  And  let  them  not  only  do  the 
function  of  bishops,  but  live  of  the  same  ;  and  not, 
as  in  many  places,  that  one  should  have  the  name  and 
another  the  profit.  What  an  enormity  is  this,  for  a 
man  to  serve  in  a  civility,  and  have  the  profit  of  a  pro- 
vostship,  and  a  deanery,  and  a  parsonage  !  But  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  like  to  come  of  it :  it  will  bring 
the  clergy  shortly  into  very  slavery.  But  I  fear  one 
thing,  that  for  saving  a  little  money  you  will  put 
chantry  priests  into  benefices.    Christ  bought  souls 


with  his  blood,  and  will  you  sell  them  for  gold  and 
silver  ?  I  would  not  have  you  do  with  chantry  priests 
as  was  done  with  abljots  ;  for  when  their  enormities 
were  first  read  in  the  parliament  they  were  so  abomi- 
nable that  there  was  nothing  but  '  Down  with  them  ;' 
but  within  a  while  after  the  same  abbots  were  made 
bishops,  as  there  be  some  of  them  yet  alive,  to  save 
their  pensions.  O  lord !  think  you  that  God  is  a 
fool,  and  seeth  not  ?" 

Afterwards,  warning  the  king  against  flatterers, 
he  tells  him  that  God  says,  "  If  the  king  shall  do 
his  will  he  shall  reign  long,  he  and  his  children." 
"  Wherefore,"  says  he,  "  I  would  have  your  grace 
remember  this,  and  when  any  of  these  flatterers  and 
flibber-gibbers  another  day  shall  come  and  claw  you 
by  the  back,  and  say,  'Sir,  trouble  not  yourself; 
what  should  you  study  for  ?  why  should  you  do  this 
or  that  ?'  Your  grace  may  answer  them  thus,  '  What, 
sirrah !  I  perceive  you  are  weary  of  us.  Doth  not 
God  say  in  such  a  place,  that  a  king  should  fear  God 
that  he  may  reign  long?  I  perceive  now  that  thou 
art  a  traitor.'  Tell  him  this  tale  once,  and  I  warrant 
you  he  will  come  no  more  to  you." 

He  then  speaks  of  the  delay  of  justice  and  the 
abuses  in  the  law  : — "  I  hear  of  many  matters,"  says 
he,  "  before  my  lord  protector  and  my  lord  chancellor 
that  cannot  be  heard.  I  must  desire  my  lord  pro- 
tector's grace  to  hear  me  in  this  matter ;  and  that  your 
grace  would  likewise  hear  poor  men's  suits  yourself. 
Put  them  to  none  other  to  be  heard  ;  let  them  not  be 
delayed.  The  saying  is  now,  that  money  is  heard 
every  where.  If  a  man  be  rich,  he  shall  soon  have 
an  end  of  his  matter.  Others  are  fain  to  go  home 
with  tears,  for  any  help  they  can  obtain  at  any  judge's 
hand.  Hear  men's  suits  yourself,  I  require  you  in 
God's  behalf ;  and  put  them  not  to  the  hearing  of 
these  velvet  coats  and  upskips.  Now  a  man  can 
scarce  know  them  from  ancient  knights  of  the  coun- 
try. A  gentlewoman  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  a 
certain  great  man  keepeth  some  lands  of  hers  from 
her ;  and  that  in  a  whole  year  she  could  but  get  one 
day  for  the  hearing  of  her  matter ;  and  on  that  day 
the  great  man  brought  on  his  side  a  sight  of  lawyers 
for  his  counsel,  and  that  she  had  but  one  man  of  the 
law,  and  the  great  man  so  shakes  him  that  he  cannot 
tell  what  to  do  ;  so  that,  when  the  matter  came  to  the 
point,  the  judge  was  a  mean  to  the  gentlewoman 
that  she  would  let  the  great  man  have  a  quietness  in 
her  land.  I  beseech  your  grace  that  you  will  look  to 
these  matters.  Hear  them  yourself.  View  your 
judges,  and  hear  poor  men's  causes.  And  you, 
proud  judges,  hearken  what  God  saith  in  his  holy 
book  :  '  Hear  the  poor,'  saith  he,  '  as  well  as  the  rich.* 
Mark  that  saying,  thou  proud  judge.  The  devil  will 
bring  this  sentence  at  the  day  of  doom.  Hell  will 
be  full  of  such  judges,  if  they  repent  not  and  amend. 
They  are  worse  than  the  wicked  judge  Christ  speaketh 
of ;  for  they  will  neither  hear  men  for  God's  sake,  nor 
fear  of  the  world,  nor  importunity,  nor  any  thing  else. 
Yea,  some  of  them  will  command  them  to  ward  if 
they  be  importunate.  I  heard  say,  that  when  a  suitor 
came  to  one  of  them,  he  said,  '  What  fellow  is  it  that 
giveth  these  folks  counsel  to  be  so  importunate  ?  He 
should  be  committed  to  the  ward.'  Marry,  Sir, 
commit  me  then ;  it  is  even  I  that  gave  them  that 
counsel.  And  if  you  amend  not  I  will  cause  them  to 
cry  out  upon  you  still,  even  as  long  as  I  live." 

When  Mary  came  to  the  crown  Latimer  was  in 
the  country,  where  he  continued  preaching  in  his 
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usual  manner,  unaffected  by  the  danger  of  the  times ; 
but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  liberty.  The  bishop  of 
AVinchester,  who  had  proscribed  him  with  the  first, 
sent  a  messenger  to  cite  him  before  the  council.  He 
had  notice  of  tiiis  design  some  hours  before  the  mes- 
senger's arrival ;  but  he  made  no  use  of  the  intelli- 
gence. Like  other  eminent  reformers  of  that  time, 
he  chose  rather  to  meet  than  avoid  a  question  ;  think- 
ing that  he  could  not  give  a  nobler  testimony  to  the 
uprightness  of  his  conscience  than  by  showing  the 
world  it  was  a  sufficient  security  to  him  in  whatever 
dangers  it  might  involve  him.  The  messenger  there- 
fore found  him  equipped  for  his  journey  ;  at  which, 
expressing  his  surprise,  Latimer  told  him  "  that 
he  was  ready  to  attend  him  to  London,  thus  called 
upon  to  answer  for  his  faith,  as  he  ever  was  to  take 
any  journey  in  his  life  ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but 
that  God,  who  had  already  enabled  him  to  stand  be- 
fore two  princes,  would  enable  him  to  stand  before  a 
third."  The  messenger  then  acquainting  him  that 
he  had  no  orders  to  seize  his  person,  delivered  a  letter 
and  departed. 

Latimer,  on  opening  the  letter  and  finding  it 
to  contain  a  citation  from  the  council,  resolved  to 
obey  it.  He  set  out,  therefore,  immediately  for  Lon- 
don. As  he  passed  through  Smithfield,  where  here- 
tics were  usually  burnt,  he  said  cheerfully,  "  This 
place  hath  long  groaned  for  me."  The  next  morning 
he  waited  upon  the  council,  who,  having  loaded  him 
with  many  severe  reproaches,  sent  him  to  the  Tower. 
This  was  but  a  repetition  of  a  former  part  of  his  life  ; 
only  he  now  met  with  harsher  treatment,  and  had 
more  frequent  occasion  to  exercise  his  resignation ; 
which  virtue  no  man  possessed  in  a  larger  measure. 
Nay,  even  the  usual  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  did 
not  now  forsake  him ;  of  which  we  have  one  instance 
still  remaining. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
his  friends  held  frequent  councils  on  public  affairs, 
and  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  the  world  by  mak- 
ing it  believe  that  reason  as  well  as  power  was  on 
their  side.  With  this  view  it  was  resolved,  that 
when  the  convocation  met  the  argument  between  the 
papists  and  protestants  should  be  examined.  But 
Gardiner  was  a  better  politician  than  to  commit  a 
matter  of  such  consequence  to  a  fair  debate.  He 
had  provided  for  the  success,  therefore,  by  modelling 
a  convocation  to  his  mind,  in  which  only  six  protest- 
ant  divines  got  admittance.  By  this  junto  points  of 
divinity  and  articles  of  faith  were  settled. 

A  public  disputation  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Oxford,  where  Latimer  and  his  compa- 
nions were  closely  confined  in  the  common  prison, 
deprived  of  every  comfort.  How  free  the  disputa- 
tion was  likely  to  be,  they  might  easily  imagine, 
when  they  found  themselves  denied  the  use  even  of 
books,  and  pen  and  ink.  Their  prison  hours,  how- 
ever, were  not  spent  in  vain  lamentations  ;  their  re- 
ligion raised  them  above  all  human  sufferings  and 
all  mortal  fears. 

Their  chief  resource  was  in  prayer,  in  which  exer- 
cise they  spent  great  part  of  every  day.  Mr.  Latimer, 
particularly,  would  often  continue  kneeling  till  he 
covild  not  rise  without  help.  The  principal  subject 
of  his  prayers  was,  that  God  would  enable  him  to 
raamtain  the  profession  of  his  religion  to  the  last ; 
that  God  would  again  restore  his  gospel  to  England, 
and  preserve  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  be  a  comfort 
to  this  land. 


At  uhe  meeting  Bishop  Latimer  Was  brought  in 
like  a  primitive  martyr  in  his  prison  attire.  He  had 
a  cap  upon  his  head  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a  pair 
of  spectacles  hanging  at  his  breast,  a  New  Testament 
under  his  arm,  and  a  staff  in  his  hand.  He  was  al- 
most spent  with  pressing  through  the  crowd ;  and 
the  prolocutor  ordering  a  chair  to  be  brought  for 
him,  he  walked  up  to  it,  and  saying  he  was  a  very 
old  man,  sat  down  without  any  ceremony.  The 
articles  were  then  tendered  to  him,  which  he  denied. 
The  prolocutor,  upon  this,  telling  him  that  he  must 
dispute  on  the  Wednesday  following,  the  old  bishop, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  he  would  have  shown 
upon  the  most  ordinary  occasion,  shaking  his  palsied 
head,  answered  smiling,  "  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  am 
just  as  well  qualified  to  be  made  governor  of  Calais." 
He  then  complained  that  he  was  very  old,  and  very 
infirm ;  and  said  that  he  had  the  use  of  no  book  but 
of  that  under  his  arm;  which  he  had  read  seven 
times  over  deliberately,  without  finding  the  least 
mention  made  of  the  mass.  In  this  speech  he  gave 
great  oflfence,  by  saying  in  his  humorous  way,  al- 
luding to  transubstantiation,  that  he  could  find  nei- 
ther the  marrow-bones  nor  the  sinews  of  the  mass  in 
the  New  Testament.  Upon  which,  the  prolocutor 
cried  out  with  some  warmth,  that  he  would  make 
him  find  both:  and  when  Bishop  Latimer,  recollecting 
himself,  was  going  to  explain  his  raeaning  in  that 
expression,  he  was  not  suffered  to  speak. 

Latimer  having  determined  not  to  dispute  in  the 
convocation,  was  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged 
against  him,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  pass  sen- 
tence. On  the  Friday  following,  therefore,  the  com- 
missioners, seated  in  their  accustomed  form,  sent  for 
the  three  bishops  to  St.  Mary's  church,  where,  after 
some  exhortations  to  recant,  the  prolocutor  first  ex- 
communicated, and  then  condemned  them.  As  soon 
as  the  sentence  was  read.  Bishop  Latimer  lifting  up 
his  eyes,  cried  out,  "  I  thank  God  most  heartily 
that  he  hath  prolonged  my  life  to  this  end  !" 

These  eminent  persons  being  thus  convicted  of 
heresy,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  various 
were  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  them.  Some 
thought  the  queen  was  inclined  to  mercy,  and  it  was 
confidently  reported  that  the  three  bishops  would  be 
removed  indeed  from  interfering  publicly  with  reli- 
gion ;  but  that,  very  liberally  pensioned,  they  should 
in  other  respects  have  no  cause  to  complain :  while 
some  again  as  positively  aflfirmed,  their  measure 
would  be  very  hard ;  as  the  queen,  it  was  well 
known,  would  never  forgive  the  hand  they  had  had 
in  her  mother's  divorce,  and  the  separation  from  the 
church  of  Rome. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  two  bishops, 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  were  in  prison,  unmolested  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  year;  and  they  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  maxims, 
and  knew  that  he  had  the  direction  of  afl^airs,  were  sur- 
prised at  this  lenity,  and  at  a  loss  for  the  reason  of  it. 

In  answer  to  this  popular  inquiry  it  was  given 
out,  "That  an  oversight  had  been  committed  in  con- 
demning these  bishops,  before  the  statutes,  on  which 
they  were  condemned,  had  been  revived ;  that  a 
commission  therefore  from  Rome  was  necessary  for 
a  new  trial;  that  this  had  been  sent  for;  but  the 
delays  of  that  court  were  notorious." 

A  new  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  protestant 
bishops  was  afterwards  formed,  and  great  were  the  pre- 
parations in  the  meantiqie  at  Oxford  to  receive  the  com- 
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missioners.  The  two  bishops  were  called  before  them. 
The  bishop  of  London  was  first  questioned.  Then 
Bishop  Latimer  was  broughtin.to  whom  Lincoln,  who 
was  a  polite  and  eloquent  man,  spoke  to  this  effect: — 

"This  parchment,  Mr.  Latimer,  contains  a  com- 
mission from  my  lord  cardinal,  under  his  holiness, 
directed  to  me  and  these  two  reverend  prelates,  by 
which  we  are  enjoined  to  examine  you  upon  some 
points  of  faith  in  which  your  orthodoxy  is  doubted: 
we  are  required  to  press  you  to  revoke  your  errors, 
if  you  still  hold  these  pernicious  opinions  ;  and  to 
cut  you  off  from  the  church  if  you  persist,  and  give 
you  up  to  the  civil  power. 

"  Consider,  Mr.  Latimer,  it  is  not  more  than  twenty 
years  since  these  novel  opinions  {rot  footing  amongst 
us.  Till  then  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome 
was  universally  acknowledged.  By  what  means  it 
was  first  questioned  in  England,  and  on  what  im- 
justifiable  motives  a  schism  was  occasioned,  I  might 

easily  show  at  large but  I  spare  the  dead.     Let 

it  suffice,  that  the  nation,  having  long  sought  rest  in 
a  multiplicity  of  new  inventions,  and  found  none, 
hath  again  submitted  itself  to  its  mother-church ; 
and  by  one  unanimous  act,  the  result  of  penitence 
and  contrition,  hath  atoned  for  its  apostacy.  Why 
then  should  you  oppose  the  unanimity  of  a  whole 
people  ?  Confess  your  fault,  and  unite  your  peni- 
tence with  theirs.  It  hath  been  a  common  error,  let 
it  be  a  general  humiliation.  Among  such  numbers 
the  shame  of  each  individual  will  be  lost.  Come  then 
in  peace,  for  we  will  kindly  receive  you  into  the  bo- 
som of  that  church,  whose  authority,  derived  from 
the  first  apostle,  depends  on  scriptures,  fathers,  and 
councils  ;  that  church,  within  which  there  can  be  no 
error,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  salvation. 

*'  Let  me  then,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  beseech  you 
to  accept  this  offered  mercy.  Let  me  even  implore 
you  not  to  reduce  us  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  cutting 
you  off  from  the  church,  and  leaving  you  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  civil  power.  Spare  yourself :  accele- 
rate not  your  death  :  consider  the  condition  of  your 
soul :  remember,  it  is  the  cause,  not  the  death,  that 
maketh  the  martyr.  Humble  yourself :  captivate 
your  understanding :  subdue  your  reason :  submit 
yourself  to  the  determination  of  the  church  :  and  for 
God's  sake,  force  us  not  to  do  all  we  may  do ;  but 
let  us  rest  in  what  we  have  done." 

Here  the  bishop  pausing,  Latimer  stood  up,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  gentle  treatment  of  him  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  assured  him  how  vain  it  was  to  expect 
from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  the  pope.  He  did 
not  believe,  he  said,  that  any  such  jurisdiction  had 
been  given  to  the  see  of  Rome,  nor  had  the  bishops 
of  Rome  behaved  as  if  their  power  had  been  from 
God.  He  then  quoted  a  popish  book,  which  had 
lately  been  written,  to  show  how  grossly  the  church 
of  Rome  would  misrepresent  scripture :  and  con- 
cluded with  saying  that  he  thought  the  clergy  had 
nothing  to  do  with  temporal  power,  nor  ought  ever 
to  be  entrusted  with  it  ;  and  that  their  commis- 
sion from  their  master,  in  his  opinion,  extended  no 
farther  than  to  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  func- 
tions. 

The  charges  now  brought  against  Latimer  were 
much  the  same  as  those  on  which  he  had  been 
brought  to  dispute  the  year  before,  and  he  an- 
swered them  all  as  he  then  did ;  at  the  same  time 
protesting,  which  protestation  he  begged  might  be 
registered,  that,  notwithstanding  his  answers  to  the 


pope's  commissioners,  he  by  no  means  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  pope.  The  notaries  having  taken 
down  his  answers  and  protestation,  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  told  him,  "  That  as  far  as  he  could,  he  would 
show  lenity  to  him  ;  that  the  answers  which  he  had 
now  given  in  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  him  ;  but 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  the  next  morning, 
when  he  might  make  what  alterations  he  pleased ; 
and  that  he  hoped  in  God  that  he  would  then  find 
him  in  a  better  temper."  To  this  the  old  bishop  an- 
swered, "  That  he  begged  they  would  do  with  him 
then  just  what  they  pleased,  and  that  he  might  not 
trouble  them,  nor  they  him,  another  day ;  that  as  to 
his  opinions,  he  was  fixed  in  them ;  and  that  any  re- 
spite would  be  needless." 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  the  commissioners 
sitting  in  the  same  form,  he  was  brought  in  ;  and  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  told  him  that,  although  he  might 
justly  have  proceeded  to  judgment  against  him  the 
day  before,  especially  as  he  himself  had  required  it, 
yet  he  could  not  help  postponing  it  one  day  longer, 
"  In  hopes,"  said  he,  "  sir,  that  you  might  reason 
yourself  into  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  at  length 
embrace,  what  we  all  so  much  desire,  that  mercy 
which  our  holy  church  now,  for  the  last  time,  offer- 
eth  to  you." 

"Alas!  my  lord,"  answered  Latimer,  "your  in- 
dulgence is  to  no  purpose.  When  a  man  is  con- 
vinced of  a  truth,  even  to  deliberate  is  unlawful.  I 
am  fully  resolved  against  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
once  for  all,  my  answer  is,  I  never  will  embrace  its 
communion.  If  you  urge  me  farther,  I  will  reply  as 
St.  Cyprian  did  on  a  like  occasion.  He  stood  be- 
fore his  judges  upon  a  charge  of  heresy ;  and  being 
asked  which  were  more  probably  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  he  and  his  party,  who  were  every  where  de- 
spised, or  they,  his  judges,  who  were  every  where  in 
esteem  ?  he  answered  resolutely,  '  That  Christ  had 
decided  that  point,  when  he  mentioned  it  as  a  mark 
of  his  disciples,  that  they  should  take  up  their  cross 
and  follow  him.'  If  this  then,  my  lords,  be  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  church,  whether 
shall  we  denominate  by  that  name  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  hath  always  been  a  persecutor,  or  that 
small  body  of  Christians  which  is  persecuted  by  it  ?" 

"  You  mention,  sir,"  replied  Lincoln,  "  with  a  bad 
grace,  your  cause  and  St.  Cyprian's  together :  they 
are  wholly  different." — "No,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
old  bishop, "  his  was  the  word  of  God,  and  so  is  mine." 

The  notaries  having  closed  the  books,  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  through  the  whole  of  the  trial  had 
acted  with  as  much  humanity  as  was  possible,  once 
more  pressed  Latimer  in  a  very  pathetic  manner  to 
retract  his  opinion  ;  but  being  answered  by  a  steady 
negative,  he  at  length  passed  sentence  upon  him. 

The  bishop  then  asked  him  whether  there  laid 
any  appeal  from  this  judgment?  "  To  whom,"  said 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  "  would  you  appeal  ?"  "  To 
the  next  general  council,"  answered  Latimer,  "  that 
shall  be  regularly  assembled."  "  It  will  be  a  long 
time,"  repUed  the  bishop,  "  before  Europe  will  see 
such  a  council  as  you  mean."  Having  said  this,  he 
committed  Latimer  to  the  custody  of  the  mayor  and 
dissolved  the  assembly.  On  the  same  day  likewise 
sentence  was  passed  on  the  bishop  of  London. 

The  l6th  of  October,  about  a  fortnight  from  this 
time,  was  fixed  for  their  execution.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  near  Bahol  college,  a  spot  of  ground 
was  chosen  fur  the  place  of  execution.     Hither  on 
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the  lOth  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  appointed  for  that  purpose,  re- 
paired early  in  the  morning,  and  the  lord  mayor 
having  drawn  his  guard  round  the  place,  the  prisoners 
were  sent  for.  The  bishop  of  London  first  entered 
this  dreadful  circle  accompanied  by  the  mayor;  soon 
after  Bishop  Latimer  was  brought  in.  The  former 
was  dressed  in  his  episcopal  habit,  the  latter  as  usual 
in  his  prison  attire.  This  difference  in  their  dress 
made  a  moving  contrast  and  augmented  the  concern 
of  the  spectators ;  the  bishop  of  London  showing 
what  they  had  before  been,  Bishop  Latimer  what  they 
were  now  reduced  to. 

While  they  stood  before  the  stake,  about  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  fire,  they  were  informed  they 
must  first  hear  a  sermon ;  and  soon  after  Dr.  Smith 
ascended  a  pulpit  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and 
preached  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Though  I 
give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it 
profiteth  me  nothing !"  In  his  discourse  he  treated 
the  two  bishops  with  great  inhumanity,  aspersing 
both  their  characters  and  tenets. 

The  sermon  being  ended,  the  bishop  of  London 
was  beginning  to  say  something  in  defence  of  him- 
self, when  the  vice-chancellor,  starting  up  suddenly 
from  his  seat,  ran  towards  him,  and  stopping  his 
mouth  with  his  hand  told  him,  "That  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  recant  he  should  have  leave ;  but  he  should  be 
permitted  in  nothing  farther."  The  bishop  thus 
checked,  lookmg  round  with  a  dignified  air,  ex- 
claimed, "  We  commit  our  cause  then  to  Almighty 
God."  Immediately  an  officer  stepped  up  and  ac- 
quainted them,  "That  at  their  leisure  they  might 
now  make  ready  for  the  stake." 

The  great  body  of  the  spectators  burst  into  tears 
when  they  saw  these  two  venerable  men  preparing 
for  death.  Latimer  having  thrown  off  the  old  gown 
which  was  wrapped  about  him,  appeared  in  a  shroud 
prepared  for  the  purpose ;  and  "  whereas  before," 
says  Mr.  Fox,  "  he  seemed  a  withered  and  crooked 
old  man,  he  now  stood  bolt  upright,  as  comely  a  fa- 
ther as  one  might  lightly  behold."  Being  thus  ready, 
he  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  and  delivered  him- 
self to  the  executioner,  saying  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, "  We  shall  this  day,  my  lord,  light  such  a  candle 
in  England  as  shall  never  be  extinguished."  But 
we  must  draw  a  veil  over  the  conclusion  of  this 
shocking  scene,  and  need  only  add  that  he  went 
through  his  last  sufferings  with  that  composure  and 
firmness  of  mind  which  nothing  but  a  sound  faith 
and  a  good  conscience  could  produce.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  who 
introduced  the  reformation  into  England. 

LATOUR  D'AUVERGNE-CORRET,  THEO- 
PHILUS  DE,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  mentioned 
in  military  history.  He  was  born  in  1743,  at  Car- 
haix,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  in  Brittany, 
and  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  de  Criilon  at  the 
siege  of  Mahon.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  he 
was  among  the  first  to  rally  round  its  standard,  and 
distinguished  himself  among  8000  grenadiers  in  the 
army  of  the  Pyrenees.  Higher  appointments  were 
offered  to  him,  but  he  always  declined,  declaring  that 
he  was  only  fit  to  command  a  company  of  grenadiers. 
His  corps  generally  made  the  van-guard,  and  was 
called  the  infernal  column.  After  the  peace  of  Basle 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  was  prisoner 
for  some  time  in  England.     After  his  exchange  he 


occupied  himself  with  literary  labours,  and  in  1799 
again  bore  arms  instead  of  a  son  of  his  friend  Lebri- 
gard,  fought  under  Massena  in  Switzerland,  and  fell 
at  Newburg  in  1800,  while  attached  to  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  having  been  not  long  before  named  first 
grenadier  of  France  by  the  first  consul.  .  A  monument 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  the  in- 
scription on  it  was  :  "  Died  on  the  field  of  honour." 

LATOUR-MAUBOURG,  VICTOR  FAY,  MAR- 
QUIS DE,  born  at  Vivarais.  This  brave  French 
officer  was  born  in  1756,  and  was  in  the  body-guard 
of  the  king  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  but 
emigrated  in  1792.  Having  returned  in  consequence 
of  the  amnesty,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of 
Egypt,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain.  His  services  at 
Austerlitz,  Friedland,  and  on  other  occasions,  pro- 
cured him  the  title  of  count  of  the  empire,  and  gene- 
ral of  division.  In  1812  he  was  employed  against 
Riissia,  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  lost  a  leg.  Louis 
XVIII.  created  him  peer  of  France  in  1814.  During 
the  hundred  days  he  remained  in  retirement,  and 
after  the  second  restoration  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  In  1817  the  portfolio  of  the  war 
department  was  entj'usted  to  him  ;  but  his  opinions 
were  too  liberal  to  satisfy  men  who  made  his  jambe 
illegitime  a  matter  of  reproach  to  him,  and  in  1821  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  public  life. 

Charles  Ce'sar  Fay,  brother  of  the  preceding- 
born  in  1758,  was  a  member  of  the  estate  of  nobles 
in  1789,  and  among  the  first  to  join  the  third 
estate  when  it  declared  itself  the  national  assembly. 
He  advocated  constitutional  doctrines,  and  served 
under  Lafayette,  whose  captivity  he  shared.  In  1801 
he  was  a  member  of  the  corps  le'gislatif,  in  1806  of 
the  senate,  and  after  the  restoration,  in  1814,  was 
created  a  peer  of  France.  Having  sat  in  the  cham- 
ber of  peers  during  the  hundred  days,  he  lost  the 
peerage  on  the  second  restoration,  but  received  it 
again  in  1819. 

LATREILLE,  PETER  ANDREW,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  active  naturalist,  who  was  born  in 
1 762,  at  Brives,  department  Correze.  From  early  youth 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
and  was  professor  of  zoology  in  the  museum  of  na- 
tural history  at  Paris,  member  of  the  academy  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  &c.  Of  his  works  on  natural  his- 
tory, the  most  important  are,  "  Precis  des  Charae- 
t^res  Generiques  des  Insectes,"  "  Histoire  Nat.  des 
Salamandres  de  France,"  "  Histoire  Nat.  des  Singes, 
faisant  Partie  de  celle  de  Quadrupedes  de  Buffon," 
"  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  des  Fourmis,  &c."  "  Histoire 
Nat.  des  Reptiles,  faisant  Partie  du  Buffon  de  M. 
Castel,"  "  Genera  Crustaceorum  et  Insectorum," 
"  Considerations  Gen.  sur  I'Ordre  Natural  des  Ani- 
raaux,  composant  les  Classes  des  Crustacees,  des 
Arachnides  et  des  Insectes,"  "  Me'moires  sur  Divers 
Sujects  de  I'Hist.  Nat.  des  Insectes,  de  Ge'ographie 
Aiicienne  et  de  Chronologic,"  "  Families  Naturelles 
du  Re'gne  Animal."  Latreille  was  also  one  of  the 
most  active  contributors  to  the  "  Nouv.  Dictionnaire 
d'Histoire  Nat.,"  to  the  "  Annales  du  Museum 
d'Hist.  Nat.,"  and  other  works. 

LATTAIGNANT,  GABRIEL  CHARLES,  ABBE 
DE,  a  poet,  the  memory  of  whose  songs  has  not  yet 
perished  in  France,  and  who  rendered  himself  known  by 
the  popular  opera  of  "  Fanchon."  He  was  born  in 
Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
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was  canon  at  Rheims,  and  counsellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment at  Paris  ;  but  united  great  gaiety  with  his  seri- 
ous occupations.  After  having  taken  part  in  all  the 
pleasures  of  life,  he  retired  to  a  monaster)'  and  died 
in  1779.  His  poems  were  published  in  four  volumes, 
which  were  followed  after  his  death  by  his  songs  and 
writmgs  not  before  printed. 

LATUDE,  HENRI  MAZERS  DE,  born  in  1724 
at  Montagnac,  in  Languedoc.  This  French  officer 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV. ;  because,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  he  had  persuaded  her  that  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  on  her  life  by  a  box  containing  the 
most  subtle  poison.  The  box  actually  arrived,  but 
contained  nothing  but  ashes,  sent  by  Latude  him- 
self. His  repeated  attempts  to  escape  rendered  his 
confinement  more  rigorous,  and  he  remained  in  pri- 
son thirty-five  years.  He  was  delivered  from  his  con- 
finement in  1779.  He  then  wrote  his  memoirs, 
which  became  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionary  party.  The  national  assembly  de- 
creed him  a  pension,  which  was  afterwards,  however, 
withdrawn.  The  heirs  of  Amelot  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour  were  sentenced  to  make  him  indemnifica- 
tion.    He  died  in  1804,  eighty  years  old. 

LAUD,  WILLIAM. — This  divine  was  born  in 
1573,  and  received  his  education  at  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1593.  He 
took  priest's  orders  in  I60I,  and  the  following  year 
preached  a  divinity  lecture,  in  which  he  maintained 
the  continual  visibility  of  the  church  of  Rome  until 
the  reformation,  which  doctrine  being  disapproved 
by  Doctor  Abbot,  master  of  University  college,  the 
foundation  of  that  animosity  was  laid  which  ever  after 
subsisted  between  them.  In  I6O8  he  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Neile,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Cuckstone  in  Kent ;  and  he  soon  after 
preached  his  first  sermon  before  James  I.  In  I6II 
he  became  president  of  his  college  and  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  and  in  I6l7  accompanied  James  I. 
to  Scotland,  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  a  uniformity  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. In  1620  he  was  installed  a  prebend  of  West- 
minster, and  the  next  year  nominated  to  the  see  of 
St.  David's.  About  this  time  James  took  upon  him- 
self to  interdict  the  introduction  into  the  pulpit  of  the 
doctrines  of  predestination,  election,  the  irresistibility 
of  free  grace,  or  of  any  matter  relative  to  the  powers, 
prerogatives,  and  sovereignty  of  foreign  princes. 
These  measures  being  attributed  to  the  counsels  of 
Bishop  Laud,  the  calvinistic  or  puritanic  party  were 
much  incensed  at  his  conduct.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  Laud's  influence,  by  the  countenance  of 
Buckingham,  became  very  great;  and  he  was  ordered 
to  furnish  the  king  with  a  list  of  all  the  divines  in  the 
kingdom,  against  whose  names  he  marked  O.  or  P., 
to  signify  orthodox  or  puritan. 

In  1626  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  in  1628  to  that  of  London.  On  the  se- 
questration of  Archbishop  Abbot,  in  consequence  of 
having  accidentally  shot  a  game-keeper.  Laud  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  exercising  the 
archiepiscopal  jurisdiction;  and  being  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  hated  administration  of  Buckingham, 
became  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular.  On  the  as- 
sassination of  that  favourite  by  Felton,  Bishop  Laud, 
suspecting  that  some  members  of  parhament  might 
be  privy  to  the  deed,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  send  to 
the  judges  for  their  opinion,  "  whether  by  law  Felton 
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might  not  be  racked  ?"  Bishop  Laud  was  also  the 
most  active  member  of  the  high  commission  court, 
the  arbitrary  and  severe  proceedings  of  which  were  so 
justly  odious  to  the  nation.  In  1630  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  at  Oxford,  to  whicli  he 
was  a  great  benefactor,  and  which  he  enriched  with  an 
invaluable  collection  of  manuscripts,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  languages,  ancient,  modern,  and  oriental.  In 
1633  he  attended  Charles  into  Scotland,  who  went 
there  to  be  crowned  ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Abbot.  On  the  same  day  an 
agent  from  the  court  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately, 
and  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat — a  fact  which  shows 
how  strongly  he  was  suspected  of  a  predilection  for 
the  church  of  Rome.  He,  however,  declined  the  pro- 
posal, feeling,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  his  diary, 
"  that  something  dwelt  within  him  which  would  not 
suffer  that  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is." 

In  1634  he  commenced  a  metropolitan  visitation, 
in  which  the  rigour  of  his  proceedings  to  produce  con- 
formity was  exceedingly  unpopular.  In  1 635  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in 
which  situation  he  remained  a  year.  The  prosecution 
of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick,  for  libel,  took  place 
in  1632,  the  odium  of  which  and  the  severe  sentences 
that  followed,  rested  principally  upon  him.  In  1637 
he  procured  a  decree  of  the  star  chamber,  limiting 
the  number  of  printers,  and  forbidding  the  printing 
of  any  book  not  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London 
or  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  or 
by  the  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  universi- 
ties. Catalogues  of  all  books  from  abroad  were  also 
to  be  furnished  to  the  same  authorities  ;  and  so  arbi- 
trary was  the  conduct  of  Charles's  ministers  at  this 
period,  that  numbers  both  of  clergy  and  laity  sought 
to  quit  the  country.  A  proclamation  was  issued  to 
restrain  them  unless  certificated  to  be  conformable  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve 
years,  a  parliament  was  convened  in  April  1640;  the 
commons  commenced  by  appointing  committees  of 
religion  and  grievances,  on  which  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved after  sitting  only  three  weeks.  All  sorts  of 
means  were  then  put  in  force  to  raise  supplies,  by 
loan,  benevolence,  ship  money,  &c.  ;  those  who  re- 
fused payment  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  star- 
chamber  or  council  table.  A  clerical  convocation 
was  also  authorized  by  the  king  to  sit  independent 
of  the  parliament.  This  body,  besides  granting  sub- 
sidies, prepared  a  collection  of  constitutions  and  ca- 
nons ecclesiastical,  which,  being  approved  by  the 
privy  council,  was  made  public,  and  gave  such  gene- 
ral disgust  to  the  moderate  of  aU  parties,  and  pro- 
duced so  great  a  number  of  petitions  to  the  privy 
council,  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  suspend  them. 
On  the  calling  of  the  long  parliament  the  new  canons 
were  summarily  disposed  of,  as  subversive  both  of 
the  rights  of  parliament  and  of  the  liberties  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject,  and  the  long  gathering  storm 
immediately  burst  over  the  head  of  the  archbishop. 
The  next  day,  articles  presented  against  him  by  the 
Scottish  commissioners  were  read  in  the  house  of 
lords,  which  when  referred  to  the  commons,  a  motion 
was  put  and  carried  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  high 
treason.  The  celebrated  Denzil  Holies  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  house  of  lords  to  impeach  him  in 
the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  black  rod.  On  the 
26th  of  February,  1641,  fourteen  articles  of  impeach- 
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ment  were  brought  up  from  the  commons,  and  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Soon  after   his  commitment  the  house   of  com- 
mons ordered  him,  jointly  with  those  who  had  passed 
sentence  against  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  to 
make  them  satisfaction  for  the  damages  which  they  had 
sustained  by  their  sentence  and  imprisonment.     He 
was  also  fined  20,000/.  for  his  proceedings  in  the  im- 
position of  the  canons,   and  was  otherwise  treated 
with  extreme  severity.     He  remained  in  prison  three 
years  before  he  was  brought  to  trial,  which  at  length, 
on  the  production  of  ten   additional  articles,   took 
place  in  March  1643,  and  lasted  twenty  days.    Many 
of  the  charges  against  him  were  insignificant   and 
poorly  supported  ;  but  it  appeared  that  he  was  guilty 
of  many  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  cruel   actions.     His 
own  defence  was  acute  and  able,  and  his  argument 
that  he    could  not  be  justly  made   responsible  for 
the  actions  of  the  whole  council,   if  not  absolutely 
a  legal,  was  a  strong  moral  defence.     The  lords  were 
still  more  staggered  by  his  counsel  showing  that,  if 
even  guilty  of  these  acts,  they  amounted  not  to  high 
treason.     A  case  was  made  for  the  judges,  who  very 
much  questioned  if  they  were  so,  and  the  peers  de- 
ferred giving  judgment.     On  this  delay  the  house  of 
commons  passed  a  bill  of  attainder,  on  the  -Ith  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1644,  in  which  the  archbishop  was  declared 
guilty  of  high   treason,    and   condemned   to   suffer 
death — as   unjustifiable   a   step   in    a  constitutional 
point  of  view  as  any  of  which  he  was  accused.     To 
stop  this  attainder  he  produced  the  king's  pardon,  I 
under  the  great  seal ;  but  it  was  overruled  by  both 
houses,  and  all  he  could  obtain  by  petitioning  was  to 
have  his  sentence  altered  from  hanging  to  beheading. 
He  accordingly  met  his  death  with  great  firmness  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1644,  on  a  scaffold  erected  on 
Tower  Hill,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  warmest  admirers  admit  his  extreme  rashness, 
and  little  is  left  which  can  be  fairly  pleaded  for  his 
severity  and  violence,  except  the  probability  that  he 
acted  on  principles  which  he  deemed  correct.    Much 
praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  his   piety,  but  his 
diary  shows  it  to  have  been  mingled  with  much  pue- 
rility and  superstition  ;  his  dreams  being  regularly 
recorded  as  well  as  the  hopes  and  fears  which  they 
excited.    Speaking  of  his  learning  and  morals,  Hume 
observes,  "  that  he  was  virtuous,  if  severity  of  man- 
ners alone  and  abstinence  from  pleasure  could  de- 
serve that  name.   He  was  learned,  if  polemical  know- 
ledge could  entitle  him  to  that  praise." 

L.\UDER,  WILLIAM,  a  literary  impostor,  who 
in  1747  published,  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
an  essay  on  Milton's  use  and  imitation  of  the  mo- 
derns, the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  Milton 
had  made  free  with  the  works  of  certain  Latin  poets 
of  modern  date,  in  the  composition  of  his  "  Paradise 
Lost."  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, in  a  letter  entitled  "  Milton  Vmdicated  from  the 
Charge  of  Plagiarism,"showed  that  the  passageswhich 
had  been  cited  by  Lauder  from  Massenius,  Staphors- 
tius,  Taubmannus,  and  others,  had  been  interpolated 
by  Lauder  himself,  from  Hogg's  Latin  translation  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost."  He  subsequently  acknow- 
ledged his  fault,  assigning  the  motives  which  prompt- 
ed it. 

LAUDERDALE,  JAMES  MAITLAND,  EARL 
OF. — This  nobleman  was  born  in  1759,  studied  in 


roughs  of  Lauder,  Jedburg,  &c.,  and  immediately 
joined  the  opposition,  with  whom  he  acted  till  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1789.  On  succeeding  to  the 
title  of  Lauderdale,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  sixteen 
peers  of  Scotland.  He  opposed  the  Russian  arma- 
ment, condemned  the  measures  taken  against  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  and  when  the  revolution  in  France  broke 
out,  hailed  it  as  a  most  fortunate  event.  He  was  a 
witness  of  the  dreadful  massacres  which  took  place 
in  September  1792,  and  aUied  himself  with  the  Bris- 
sotines,  or  moderate  republicans.  AVith  Brissot, 
their  leader,  he  contracted  a  warm  friendship.  On 
his  return  he  opposed  the  war  with  France,  and  the 
other  measures  of  the  Pitt  administration.  Having 
lost  his  seat  as  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland 
he  attempted  to  get  into  the  house  of  commons  by  a 
surrender  of  his  peerage,  which  he  thought  was  al- 
lowable by  the  Scottish  law,  that  by  that  means  he 
might  become  a  commoner,  and  be  returned  to  the 
house  of  commons.  He  became  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  was  made  free  of  the  needlemakers'  company; 
but  standing  for  sheriff,  he  did  not  meet  with  sup- 
port from  the  livery,  and  he  then  contented  himself 
with  writing  his  sentiments  and  publishing  them. 
He  published  several  pamphlets  on  finance,  India 
affairs,  and  paper  currency,  among  the  principal  of 
which  is  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Public  Wealth,"  which  has  reached  three  editions. 
I  When  the  Whigs  came  into  administration  in  1806, 
Lord  Lauderdale  was  created  a  baron  of  Great 
Britain,  and  received  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and 
the  custody  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland.  When  his 
friends  went  out  of  office  he  retired  with  them. 

L.AUR.A,  Petrarch's  mistress.     It  was  long  erro- 
neously supposed  that  this  lady,  who  has  been  cele- 
brated in  the  sweetest  strains  of  poetry,  was  only  an 
allegorical  person,  or  a  descendant  of  the  houses  of 
Chabaud  and  Sade,  who  remained  single,  and  lived 
at  Vaucluse,  where  the  poet  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  her.     According  to  the 
investigations  of  the  abl)e  Sade,  Laura  was  descended 
from  the  old  proven^al  family  of  Noves,  which  has 
now  been  extinct  300  years,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
the  chevalier  Audibert  Noves,  who  lived  in  Avignon. 
She  was  born  at  the  village  of  Noves,  in  Avignon, 
in  1307  or  1308,  and  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
who  left  her,  his  oldest  daughter,  a  large  fortune,  she 
married  the  young  Hugh  de  Sade,  of  a  distinguished 
family  in  Avignon.     Laura  was   one   of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  the  city,  which,  being  at   that 
time  the  residence  of  the  pope,  attracted  many  stran- 
gers.    Among  them  was  the  young  Petrarch,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  banished  from  Tuscany  during 
the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.     It  was 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1327,  on  Monday  of  the  passion- 
week,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  Petrarch, 
then  twenty-three  years  old,  first  saw  as  he  himself 
says  the  beautiful  Laura,  in  the  church  of  the  nuns 
of  St.  Clara ;  and  from  that  moment  he  was  seized 
with  a  passion  as  violent  as  it  was  lasting.    His  vain 
efforts  to  lead  her  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  his  in- 
effectual attempts   to  conquer  a  hopeless   passion, 
plainly  show  that  his  love  was  by  no  means  Platonic. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  he  never  received 
the  smallest  favour  from  her,  and  bestows  the  highest 
praise  on  her  virtue.     Laura  certainly  felt  flattered 
by  the  devotion  of  the  young  poet,  and  was  polite 


Glasgow,  and  was  by  family  interest  (being  then  Lord    and  kind  towards  him  as  long  as   she  saw  nothing 
Maitland)  brought  into  parliament  for  the  Scotch  bo-  '  in  his  attentions  to  alarm  her;  but  treated  him  with 
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severity  whenever  he  endeavoured  to  express  the 
warmth  of  his  passion.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
Petrarch  sang  the  object  of  his  love,  and  endeavoured 
to  excite  a  reciprocal  passion,  or  to  conquer  his  own. 
During  this  long  period,  by  alternate  severity  and 
kindness,  Laura  succeeded  in  retaining  him  a  captive 
to  her  charms,  without  ever  sutFering  the  least  stain 
on  her  honour. 

After  her  marriage  she  always  lived  at  Avignon,  in 
the  house  of  her  fatber-in-law,  situated  on  the  Rhone, 
below  the  papal  palaco,  and  it  was  from  the  summit 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  palace  was  built  that 
Petrarch  delighted  to  gaze  on  her,  as  she  walked  in 
her  garden.  In  the  same  year  that  Petrarch  went  to 
Vaucluse,  to  recover  his  peace  of  mind  in  that  lovely 
solitude,  Laura  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disease, 
which  made  great  ravages  ;  but  she  recovered,  and 
was  dearer  than  ever  to  the  poet.  In  1339  the 
painter  Simon  of  Sienna,  who  had  been  called  to 
Avignon  to  adorn  the  papal  palace,  painted  Laura's 
picture,  and  gave  it  to  the  poet,  who  repaid  him  with 
two  sonnets.  Whether  Laura  consented  to  have 
her  portrait  taken  for  Petrarch,  or  whether  he  only 
obtained  a  copy,  or  whether  the  image  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady  was  so  deeply  stamped  on  the  mind  of  the 
painter  that  he  could  afterwards  paint  her  from  re- 
collection, cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  afterwards  introduced  Laura  into  several 
pictures — as,  for  instance,  those  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
cathedral  at  Avignon.  When  Petrarch  returned  to 
Avignon,  after  having  been  crowned  with  laurel  at 
the  capitol,  Laura,  whether  flattered  by  his  fame,  or 
touched  by  the  constancy  of  a  lover  whom  long 
absence  had  rendered  more  dear  to  her,  received 
him  kindly.  Petrarch  saw  her  more  frequently,  and 
his  visits  to  Vaucluse  became  less  frequent  and  long. 
His  poems,  which  were  spread  over  all  Europe, 
made  the  beauty  of  his  mistress  very  celebrated,  and 
all  strangers  who  came  to  Avignon  wished  to  see 
Laura.  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  afterwards  the  empe- 
ror Charles  IV.,  saw  her  at  a  ball  which  was  given  by 
him,  and,  beckoning  to  the  other  ladies  to  make  way, 
he  approached  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead 
and  eyes.  But  the  repeated  fatigues  of  maternity, 
and  the  domestic  trouble  which  she  suffered  from 
the  ill-humour  of  her  husband,  and  the  bad  conduct 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  made  at  length  such  a  change 
in  her  appearance,  that  those  who  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  were  disappointed.  A  pestilence  which 
arose  in  the  east,  and  spread  desolation  over  Europe 
for  three  years,  at  length  reached  Avignon  in  1348, 
and  on  the  6th  April,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  hour  which  Petrarch  has  designated  in  his  mourn- 
ful recollections  as  that  of  the  birth  of  his  love, 
Laura  fell  a  victim  to  this  disease,  and  was  buried 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  the 
Minorites. 

In  1533  some  antiquaries  obtained  permission  to 
open  Laura's  grave.  They  found  a  parchment  en- 
closed in  a  leaden  box,  on  which  was  written  a  son- 
net bearing  Petrarch's  signature.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, written  in  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  poet, 
but  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  friend.  They  also 
found  a  medal  bearing  a  female  figure,  with  the  in- 
scription "M.  L.  M.J."  perhaps  Madonna  Laura  Morta 
Jace.  Francis  I.,  who  visited  Avignon  the  same  year, 
sought  out  Laura's  grave,  wrote  an  epitaph  on  her, 
and  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  her;  but 
it  was  never  done.     The  box  and  the  medal  were 
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purchased  of  the  under-sacristan  by  some  English- 
men; but  the  sonnet  was  lost  when  the  castle  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Sade  was  destroyed  in 
1791.  The  tomb  itself  was  overturned,  together  with 
the  church,  during  the  revolution.  The  prefect  of 
Vaucluse  in  1804  caused  the  tomb-stone,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  family  of  Sade,  to  be  placed  in  the 
old  cathedral  of  Avignon. 

L.\URENS,  HENRY,  a  distinguished  American 
statesman,  who  was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1724.  His  ancestors  were  French  protestant 
refugees,  who  had  left  France  about  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  After  receiving  a 
good  education,  he  was  placed  in  the  counting-house 
of  a  merchant  of  Charleston,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  London  to  fit  himself  for  commercial 
pursuits,  under  the  eye  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
engaged  in  business  in  Charleston.  On  his  return 
he  entered  into  business,  and  by  his  industry  and 
activity  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Having  retired 
from  business,  he  went  in  1771  to  Europe,  in  order 
to  superintend  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  was  in 
London  when  he  received  the  first  accounts  of  the 
troubles  which  were  beginning  to  agitate  the  colonies. 
With  several  other  Americans,  he  endeavoured  in 
1774,  by  petition,  to  dissuade  parliament  from  pass- 
ing the  Boston  port  bill,  and  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
vent a  war;  but  finding  that  nothing  would  be  of 
any  avail  for  that  purpose,  save  dishonourable  sub- 
mission, he  hastened  home  to  take  part  with  his 
countrymen.  He  arrived  in  Charleston  in  Decem- 
ber 1774,  was  chosen  president  of  the  council  of 
safety,  and  soon  manifested  that  he  had  lost  none 
of  his  energy  and  habits  of  l)usiness.  In  1776 
he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress;  soon  after 
taking  his  seat,  was  made  president  of  that  bod}', 
and  continued  such  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1778.  He  then  resigned,  and  in  1779  received  the 
appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  Holland.  On  his  way  thither  he 
was  captured  by  the  British,  carried  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  For  the  first  month 
of  his  confinement  he  was  permitted  to  walk  out 
with  an  armed  guard;  but  this  indulgence  was 
subsequently  taken  from  him  for  a  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  Lord  George  Gordon,  then  a  prisoner  also, 
having  met  and  asked  him  to  walk  with  him,  which, 
although  Mr.  Laurens  refused  to  do,  and  immediately 
returned  to  his  room,  was  interpreted  into  a  trans- 
gression of  orders.  His  confinnnent  lasted  for  more- 
than  fourteen  months,  during  which  various  efforts 
were  made  by  the  British  government  to  shake  his 
constancy,  but  without  eff'ect.  Soon  after  his  release, 
he  received  a  commission  from  congress  to  be  one 
of  their  ministers  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  and,  having  repaired  to  Paris,  he  signed, 
November  30,  1782,  with  Dr.  Frankhn  and  John 
Jay,  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  esteem, 
but  declined  all  offices.  His  health  had  been  broken 
by  his  imprisonment,  and  after  passing  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  he  died  in 
December  1792,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  Ac- 
cording to  an  injunction  contained  in  his  will,  his 
body  was  burnt,  and  his  bones  collected  and  buried. 
LA.URENS,  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Laurens,  and,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education  in 
England,  returned  to  his  country,  and  joined  the 
American  anny  in  1777.  His  first  essay  in  arms 
L  2 
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was  at  Brandywlne.  At  the  battle  of  Gerraantovvn 
he  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  in  attempting  to  ex- 
pel the  British  from  Chew's  house,  and  was  severely 
wounded.  At  Coosahatchie,  defending  the  pass  with 
a  handful  of  men  against  the  whole  force  of  Provost, 
he  was  again  wounded,  and  was  probably  indebted  for 
his  life  to  the  gallantry  of  Captain  Wigg,  who  gave 
him  his  horse  to  carry  him  from  the  field,  when  inca- 
pable of  moving,  his  own  having  been  shot  under 
him.  He  headed  the  light  infantry,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  mount  the  British  lines  at  Savannah  ;  dis- 
played the  greatest  activity  and  courage  during  the 
siege  of  Charlestown  ;  entered  with  the  forlorn  hope 
the  British  redoubt  carried  by  storm  at  Yorktown, 
and  received  with  his  own  hand  the  sword  of  the 
commander;  by  indefatigable  activity  thwarted  every 
effort  of  the  British  garrison  in  Charleston,  confin- 
ing them  for  months  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city 
and  neck,  except  when  under  the  protection  of  their 
shipping  they  indulged  in  predatory  expeditions;  and, 
unhappily,  at  the  very  close  of  the  war,  too  carelessly 
exposing  himself  in  a  trifling  skirmish  near  Comba- 
hee,  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  in  death.  It 
is  related  that  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  which 
the  fatal  skirmish  took  place  was  spent  by  Laurens 
at  a  party  of  ladies ;  that  the  expected  rencounter 
was  the  subject  of  the  gayest  badinage  ;  and  that  the 
company  did  not  separate  until  two  hours  before  the 
time  when  the  colonel  was  in  motion  with  his  de- 
tachment. The  sorrow  at  the  news  of  his  death  was 
deep  and  universal.  Washington,  into  whose  family 
and  affection  he  had  won  admission,  mourned  him  as 
a  lost  son.  Such  a  combination  as  was  found  in 
him  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  patriotism,  ardour,  eleva- 
tion and  rectitude  of  soul,  with  unaffected  modesty, 
information,  frankness,  vivacity  and  polish  of  man- 
ners, has  rarely  been  seen.  He  was  the  delight  of 
every  social  circle,  and  the  admiration  of  his  compa- 
nions in  arras.  There  is  one  act  of  his  life  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  In  the  autumn  of  1"80  he 
was  sent  as  a  special  minister  to  France,  in  order  to 
negotiate  a  loan  from  the  French  government,  and, 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  immediately  entered  upon  the 
business  of  his  mission ;  but,  after  a  delay  of  more 
than  two  months  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
return  a  definite  answer  to  his  application,  he  deter- 
mined, contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  etiquette,  to  pre- 
sent a  memorial  himself  to  the  king  at  the  levee. 
He  first  made  the  minister.  Count  de  Vergennes,  as 
well  as  Doctor  Franklin,  the  American  envoy,  aware 
of  his  intention,  and,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  en- 
treaties of  the  latter,  carried  it  into  effect.  The  king, 
however,  received  the  memorial  graciously,  and  mat- 
ters were  soon  arranged  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  consequences  of  his  successful  boldness  in  this 
affair  were  all-important  for  the  American  cause, 
which  would  have  been,  perhaps,  irretrievably  ru- 
ined bv  anv  further  procrastination. 

LAURISTON,  JAMES  ALEXANDER  BER- 
NARD LAW,  COUNT  DE,  was  born  in  176S,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  projector  Law. 
He  embraced  the  military  profession  at  an  early  age, 
and  served  in  the  artillery,  in  which  he  obtained  a  ra- 
pid promotion,  owing  to  his  own  activity,  and  to  the 
friendship  of  General  Bonaparte,  whose  aide-de-camp 
he  was,  and  who  employed  him  on  several  important 
missions.  He  commanded  in  1800,  in  quality  of 
brigadier-general,  the  fourth  regiment  of  flying  ar- 
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tilleryat  La  Fere.  In  1801  he  was  chosen  to  convey 
to  England  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  peo- 
ple of  London,  who  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage, 
and  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  Downing  Street. 
He  served  in  every  campaign  of  importance  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia.  In  1809  he  penetrated 
into  Hungary,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Raab,  after  a 
bombardment  of  eight  days.  July  6,  he  decided  the 
victory  in  favour  of  the  French,  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram,  by  coming  up  to  the  charge,  at  full  trot,  with 
one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

In  1811  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Peters- 
burg. The  object  of  his  mission  was  to  obtain  the 
occupation  of  the  ports  of  Riga  and  Revel,  and  to 
exclude  English  ships  from  the  Baltic.  This  mission 
having  failed,  M.  de  Lauriston  was  employed  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  and,  after  the  taking  of  Moscow, 
was  sent  with  proposals  for  an  armistice  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  which  was  rejected.  After  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Moscow,  he  commanded  the 
army  of  observation  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and, 
during  three  months,  defended  that  river  with  a  small 
force,  preventing  the  enemy  from  penetrating  into 
Hanover.  He  fought  with  great  valour  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  but,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  conducted 
to  Berlin,  where  he  was  treated  with  favour  and  dis- 
tinction. After  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace, 
Louis  XVIII.  created  him  a  knight  of  St.  Louis, 
grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  captain- 
lieutenant  of  the  gray  musketeers.  After  March  20, 
1815,  he  followed  the  king's  household  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  and  then  retired  to  his  estate  of 
Richecourt,  near  La  Fere,  without  mingling  in  any 
of  the  transactions  of  the  hundred  days.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Louis,  he  was  nominated  president  of  the 
electoral  college  of  the  department  of  L'Aisne,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  first  division  of  royal  foot- 
guards,  and  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  such  officers  as  had 
served  from  the  20th  of  March  to  July  1815.  He 
was  created  a  commander  of  St.  Louis  in  1816,  and 
presided  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  at  the  trial 
of  Admiral  Linois,  Count  Delaborde,  &c.  In  1823 
he  was  appointed  marshal,  and  commanded  the  se- 
cond corps  de  reserve  of  the  army  in  Spain.  He 
died  in  1828. 

LAVALETTE,  MARIE  CHAMANS,  COUNT 
DE,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1769.  His  mother  was  a 
nurse,  often  employed  by  the  celebrated  accoucheur 
Baudelocque,  who,  perceiving  the  promising  talents  of 
the  youth,  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  ginnghira 
an  education  far  superior  to  his  birth.  Young  Lava- 
lette  was  destined  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  wore 
the  habit  of  an  abbe'  for  some  time,  but  afterwards 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  The  revolution 
in  17S9  gave  another  direction  to  his  ambition.  He 
became  an  officer  in  the  national  guards,  and  in  Au- 
gust 1792  defended  the  Tuileries.  He  after\vards 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of  Italy, 
with  such  distinction  that  he  rose  rapidly.  Bona- 
parte made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  entrusted  him  with 
his  secret  correspondence,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
Mile.  Beauharnais,  the  niece  of  Josephine.  He  ac- 
companied Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  consular  government,  was  made 
count,  and  a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In 
1S14  he  was  removed  from  the  post-office  ;  but  when 
[  Louis  quitted  Paris  in  1815,  he  repaired  to  the  oflSce 
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in  company  with  General  Sebastiani,  and  summoned 
his  successor,  M.  Ferrand,  to  surrender  his  place, 
only  allowing  him  a  few  minutes  to  collect  his  papers, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  treating  him  with  great  polite- 
ness. He  then  took  measures  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  Napoleon,  and  conducted  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary vigilance  and  activity.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  continued 
in  his  office  till  the  return  of  the  king.  In  the  month 
of  November  following  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
condemned  to  death  as  an  accomplice  of  Napoleon. 
His  appeal  and  application  for  pardon  having  failed, 
preparations  for  his  execution  were  making,  when 
his  wife,  having  obtained  permission  to  visit  him, 
came  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  dined  with  him,  attended 
by  her  daughter  and  the  governess.  About  seven 
in  the  evening,  the  two  latter  appeared  at  the  keep- 
er's lodge,  apparently  supporting  Madame  Lavalette, 
who  was  closely  muffled  up,  held  a  handkerchief  be- 
fore her  eyes,  and  exhibited  every  symptom  of  the 
profoundest  distress.  After  a  few  minutes  the  keep- 
er of  the  prison  repaired  to  Lavalette's  apartment, 
where  he  found  Madame  Lavalette  in  his  place.  He 
set  his  turnkeys  and  keepers  in  motion,  but,  in  spite 
of  their  activity,  nothing  was  found  but  the  sedan 
chair,  in  which  the  young  daughter  had  taken  the 
place  of  her  father,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared 
at  the  Quai  des  Orfevres.  The  jailer  was  then  re- 
moved and  confined,  the  barriers  were  closed,  and 
expresses  were  sent  in  every  direction,  with  the  de- 
scription of  Lavalette's  person,  who  contrived  to  lie 
closely  concealed  for  a  fortnight,  in  spite  of  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police,  during  which  time  he  meditated 
on  the  most  effectual  method  of  completing  his 
escape.  He  had  recourse,  for  that  purpose,  to  three 
Englishmen — Messrs.  Bruce  and  Hutchinson,  and 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  were  already  known  for  their 
zeal  in  support  of  the  principles  of  libert)',  and  for 
their  hostility  to  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Bour- 
bons. By  means  of  these  gentlemen  he  procured 
the  uniform  of  a  general  officer  in  the  British  service, 
and  repaired  on  the  7th  of  January,  at  half-past  nine 
at  night,  to  the  apartments  of  Captain  Hutchinson. 
The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  he  got  into  a  ca- 
briolet with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  passed  the  barriers 
wthout  being  recognised,  and  arrived  the  following 
day  at  Mons,  where  his  guide  took  leave  of  him. 
He  then  took  the  road  to  Munich,  where  he  found  an 
asylum  among  powerful  friends  and  connexions.  Ir- 
ritated by  his  escape,  the  government  had  the  cruelty 
to  retain  his  wife  for  some  time  in  prison,  because 
she  had  been  accessory  to  the  escape  of  her  husband; 
a  treatment  which  disordered  her  senses,  and  she 
became  a  confirmed  lunatic.  Lavalette  was  par- 
doned, and  returned  to  France  in  1821. 

LAVATER,  JOHN  CASPAR,  was  born  in  1741, 
at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  where  his  father  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  a  skilful  physician  and  good  citizen. 
The  severity  of  his  mother  somewhat  depressed  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  who  was  endowed  with  a  lively 
imagination,  and  he  early  gave  himself  up  to  solitary 
reveries.  While  yet  at  school,  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  received  direct  answers  to  his  prayers. 
His  imagination,  even  at  that  early  period,  appears 
to  have  been  so  actively  employed,  that  he  never  ac- 
quired much  knowledge  of  philology  or  classical  an- 
tiquity. In  1763  he  travelled  with  Fuseli — after- 
wards a  distinguished  painter  in  London — to  Leip- 
sic  and  Berlin,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  scho- 
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lars  and  theologians  of  northern  Germany.  In 
1764  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  1767  ap- 
peared as  a  poet  in  his  "  SchweizerUeder,"  which, 
as  well  as  his  "Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeit,"  gained 
him  many  admirers.  In  1769  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ministers  at  the  orphan  church  at  Zurich, 
where  his  sermons  were  rendered  attractive  by 
their  pleasing  style,  his  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  a 
certain  mysticism  which  always  characterized  him. 
They  were  printed  in  1772,  and  were  admired  even 
in  foreign  countries.  All  his  activity  was,  in  fact, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion,  until  he  undertook 
his  work  on  physiognomy.  Lavater  had  become 
acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  his 
lively  imagination  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  exists  a  much  greater  connexion  between  the 
internal  man  and  the  external  expression  in  the  face 
than  is  generally  supposed.  He  reduced  his  ex- 
pression of  disposition  and  character  to  a  system, 
and  considered  the  lines  of  the  countenance  as  sure 
indications  of  the  temper.  He  had  adopted  this  idea 
in  1769,  and  collected  the  features  of  distinguished 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  great  work, 
in  four  volumes  quarto,  entitled  "  Physiognomical 
Fragments,"  made  him  known  all  over  Europe.  It 
was  rendered  valuable  by  the  numerous  portraits  it 
contains,  mostly  well  executed  by  some  of  the  first 
engravers  of  Germany.  Lavater  had  added  explana- 
tions, in  a  poetical  style,  full  of  enthusiastic  excla- 
mations. 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  a  theory  so  novel 
found  many  warm  admirers,  whose  zeal  often  ren- 
dered it  ridiculous,  and  Litchtenberg  satirized  it  in 
his  "  Essay  on  Cues  and  Tails" — one  of  his  most 
successful  compositions.  Litchtenberg's  exclama- 
tions on  the  contour  of  a  pig's  tail,  or  a  happily-ad- 
justed cue,  equal  the  raptures  of  Lavater  viewing 
the  physiognomy  of  an  Alexander.  According  to 
Las  Cases,  Napoleon  declared  himself  convinced,  by 
long  experience,  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  expression  of  the  face,  an  opinion  which  is  per- 
haps true  to  a  greater  extent  in  respect  to  talents  than 
disposition.  Lavater  himself  seems  to  have  ultimately 
given  up  his  theory  in  a  great  degree.  He  published 
several  other  works,  including  poems  and  works  of  re- 
hgious  instruction,  and  his  reputation  became  so  great 
that  his  journeys  resembled  triumphs.  He  refused 
better  appointments  in  foreign  countries,  and  became 
minister  at  St.  Peter's  church  in  Zurich.  During 
the  revolution  he  spoke  with  boldness  against  the 
new  order  of  things,  the  Swiss  directory,  &c.,  and 
was  finally  transported  to  Basle  in  1796.  He  was 
again  set  at  liberty,  but,  on  the  capture  of  Zurich  in 
September  1799,  by  Massena,  while  occupied  in  the 
street,  assisting  the  distressed,  and  ginng  refresh- 
ment to  exhausted  soldiers,  he  received  a  shot  in  his 
side.  He  lingered  for  many  months,  during  which 
he  wrote  several  works,  and  died  on  the  2nd  January, 
1801.  Lavater  was  one  of  the  most  A-irtuous  of  men, 
so  that  a  biographer  says  of  him,  "  Had  he  lived  in 
earlier  times,  he  would  now  be  adored  as  a  saint,  be- 
cause every  thing  which  the  church  requires  from 
a  saint  he  had  in  perfection — charity,  love  of  man- 
kind, and  unrelaxing  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ." 

LAVOISIER,  ANTHONY  LAWRENCE,  a  cele- 
brated French  chemist,  whose  name  is  connected 
with  the  antiphlogistic  theory  of  chemistry,  to  the 
reception  of  which  he  contributed  by  his  writings 
and  discoveries.     He  was  born  at  Paris  in  August 
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1743,  and  was  the  son  of  opulent  parents  who 
gave  him  a  good  education.  He  acquired  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  first 
distinguished  himself  by  a  prize  memoir  on  the  best 
method  of  lighting  the  streets.  Two  years  after,  in 
1768,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy. 
About  this  time  he  published  several  tracts  in  pe- 
riodical works,  on  the  analysis  of  gypsum,  the  crys- 
tallization of  salt,  the  congelation  of  water,  on  thun- 
der, the  aurora  borealis,  &c.  Journeys  to  different 
parts  of  France  furnished  him  materials  for  a  miner- 
alogical  chart  of  the  kingdom,  intended  as  the  basis 
of  a  work  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  the 
formation  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  outlines  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  for  1772 
and  1787.  The  discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish, 
Macbride,  and  Priestley,  relative  to  the  nature  of  elas- 
tic fluids  or  gases,  attracted  the  notice  of  Lavoisier, 
who  entered  on  the  same  field  of  inquiry  with  all  his 
characteristic  ardour  in  the  cause  of  science ;  and, 
possessing  the  advantage  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
he  conducted  his  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  and 
obtained  highly  interesting  results.  In  1774  ap- 
peared his  "  Opuscules  Chymiques,"  comprising  a 
general  view  of  what  was  then  known  relative  to 
gaseous  bodies,  with  several  new  experiments  remark- 
able for  their  ingenuity  and  accuracy. 

Doctor  Priestley's  discovery  of  what  he  called 
dephlogisticated  air,  afterwards  generally  termed 
oxygen  gas,  furnished  Lavoisier  with  a  fresh  subject 
of  research;  and  in  1778  he  published  an  essay  on 
this  suljstance  and  its  influence  in  the  production  of 
acids,  developing  the  principle  of  a  new  chemical 
theory.  This  was  further  illustrated  by  his  experi- 
ments on  the  composition  of  water,  by  burning  to- 
gether the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  and  by  its 
analysis  affording  the  same  principles ;  and  the  sys- 
tem was  completed  by  his  theories  of  combustion 
and  oxidation,  the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  air, 
his  doctrine  of  caloric,  and  its  influence  in  causing 
the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  of  bodies  ;  and 
the  whole  theory  was  laid  before  the  public  in  his 
"  Elements  of  Chemistry,"'  which  appeared  in  1789, 
and  was  speedily  translated  into  English  and  other 
languages.  M.  Lavoisier  rendered  many  services  to 
the  arts  and  sciences  both  in  a  public  and  private 
capacity.  When  the  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  brought  forward,  he  contributed  to  its 
improvement  by  some  novel  experiments  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  metals.  He  was  consulted  by  the  na- 
tional convention  as  to  the  best  method  of  manufac- 
turing assignats,  and  securing  them  from  being 
forged.  In  1791  the  committee  of  the  constituent 
assembly  applied  to  him  for  information  preparatory 
to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  taxation, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  drew  up  a  work  whicli 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Richesses  Territo- 
riales  de  la  France,"  relating  to  the  production  and 
consumption  of  the  country.  About  the  same  period 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
national  treasury,  an  office  which  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  spirit  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement. His  house  became  a  vast  laboratory ; 
the  most  skilful  artists  were  employed  to  construct 
the  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus  for  his  phi- 
losophical researches.  He  had  conversazioni  at  his 
house  twice  a  week,  at  which  were  discussed  the  the- 
ories, opmions  and  discoveries  of  learned  contem- 
poraries.    With  other  farmers-general,  he  was  con- 
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demned  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of 
Paris,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  conspirator  and  of 
having  adulterated  the  tobacco  with  ingredients  ob- 
noxious to  the  health  of  the  citizens,  and  on  this  fri- 
volous pretext  was  beheaded  by  the  guillotine  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1794.  When  he  found  his  fate  inevita- 
ble, he  petitioned  for  a  few  days'  respite  in  order  to 
make  some  interesting  and  important  experiments 
which  he  had  in  view;  but  this  favour  was  denied 
him.  M.  Lavoisier  married  in  1771  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer- general,  a  lady  of  agreeable  manners  and 
considerable  talents,  who  not  only  participated  in  her 
husband's  philosophical  researches,  but  also  culti- 
vated the  arts  with  great  success,  and  engraved  with 
her  own  hand  the  plates  for  one  of  his  publications. 

LAW,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  financial  projector,  the 
son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  he 
was  born  in  1681.  He  was  bred  to  no  profession, 
but  became  versed  in  accounts  and  was  employed  in 
those  of  the  revenue.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  deficiency  of  a  circulating  medium,  he  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  with  paper  issues  to  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom; 
but  this  scheme  was  rejected.  In  consequence  of  a 
duel  he  fled  from  his  country,  and  visited  Venice  and 
Genoa,  from  which  cities  he  was  banished  as  a  de- 
signing adventurer ;  but  at  length  secured  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  and  established 
his  bank  in  1716  by  royal  authority.  It  was  at  first 
composed  of  1200  shares  of  3000  livres  each,  which 
soon  bore  a  premium.  This  bank  became  the  oflSce 
for  all  public  receipts,  and  there  was  annexed  to  it  a 
Mississippi  company  which  had  grants  of  land  in 
Louisiana,  and  was  expected  to  realize  immense  sums 
by  planting  and  commerce.  In  1718  it  was  declared 
a  royal  bank,  and  the  shares  rose  to  twenty  times 
their  original  value.  In  1720  Law  was  made  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances  ;  but  the  shares  sunk 
in  value  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen.  He  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  post  after  he  had  held  it  only  five 
months,  and  to  retire  first  to  a  seat  in  the  country, 
and  then  for  personal  safety  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
He  carried  with  him  a  small  portion  only  of  a  vast 
fortune  he  at  one  time  possessed,  and  lived  after- 
wards in  great  obscurity.  After  visiting  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  he  finally 
settled  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1729,  still  oc- 
cupied in  vast  schemes,  and  fully  convinced  of  the 
solidity  of  his  system,  the  failure  of  which  he  attri- 
buted entirely  to  enmity  and  panic.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  of  the  merit  of  his  project ; 
and  by  some  it  has  been  thought  to  have  possessed 
feasibility  had  it  been  carried  more  moderately  into 
practice. 

LAW,  WILLIAM,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, born  at  Kingcliffe,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
1686,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  elected  fellow.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  he  vacated  his 
fellowship,  and  left  the  university.  He  then  oflici- 
ated  as  a  curate  in  London  and  as  tutor  to  Edward 
Gibbon,  father  to  the  historian.  Mrs.  Hester  Gib- 
bon, aunt  of  the  same  eminent  individual,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  formed  a  joint  establishment 
of  which  he  became  a  member,  at  his  native  village 
of  Kingcliffe,  where  he  died  in  l76l.  The  writings 
of  Mr.  Law,  although  in  many  respects  excellent, 
partake  of  a  gloominess  and  severity  tinged  with  a 
mysticism  and  enthusiasm  that  the  study  of  the  writ- 
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ings  of  Jacob  Bcihme  did  not  fail  to  increase.  The 
"  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life  "  is  deemed 
both  by  Doctor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  works  of  devotion  in  the  English 
language,  as  is  also  his  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Chris- 
tianity," which  abounds  with  satire,  spirit,  and  know- 
ledge of  life.  He  also  wrote  some  other  works,  and 
published  translations  of  his  favourite  Bbhme. 


LAWRENCE,  SIR  THOMAS.— This  distin- 
guished English  portrait  painter  was  born  at  Bristol 
in  1769.  His  father  was  an  innkeeper,  and  the 
young  artist  very  early  displayed  his  peculiar  talent 
for  portraiture,  a  department  of  art  which,  insignifi- 
cant as  it  had  sunk  in  the  general  estimate,  he  in- 
vested with  new  importance  and  distinction.  Indeed 
he  may  be  •'said  to  have  restored  it  to  its  ancient  dig- 
nity, reviving  the  remembrance  and  the  respect  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  ablest  artists  and  the  most 
intelligent  patrons  in  former  ages.  But  not  to  pro- 
fessional power  alone  is  his  unparalleled  success 
mainly  attributable  ;  much  of  it  must  be  assigned  to 
the  felicitous  union  of  circumstances — to  extraor- 
dinary opportunities  and  extraordinary  encourage- 
ments, to  early  distinction,  to  personal  attraction,  to 
suavity  of  manner,  to  tact  in  society,  to  fashionable 
favour.  He  was  a  marvellous  child — born,  all  but 
literally,  with  a  bent  and  impulse  towards  forms  as 
decided  as  ever  was  that  of  poet  or  musician  to  vi- 
sions and  melodies.  Evidence  exists  of  his  early  ta- 
lent and  execution  of  a  more  irrefragable  kind  than 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  case  of  any  other  precocious 
child  within  the  pages  of  credible  records.  From 
his  eighth  till  his  eighteenth  year  his  celebrity,  con- 
stantly realizing  the  promise  of  his  childhood,  was 
confined  to  the  west  of  England,  and  Bath  was  the 
seat  and  centre  of  his  renown ;  but  Bath  was  then 
frequented  by  the  great  and  eminent ;  and  he  was 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  those  who,  in  the 
metropolis,  must  finally  be  the  awarders  of  fame. 
Every  body  knew  him  and  employed  him ;  but  still 
as  a  boy, — a  little  wonder,  a  miracle, — not  as  an  artist 
to  compare  with  or  to  eclipse  the  great  men  in  his 
profession.  Luckily  for  Lawrence,  not  only  was  he 
a  painter,  but  he  was  handsome  in  face  and  figure  ; 
he  was  attractive  in  manner,  and  cheerful  and  amus- 


ing in  company.  These  advantages,  coupled  with 
his  facilities  for  communicating  pleasure  by  the  pen- 
cil, secured  him  a  welcome  reception  within  the  walls 
of  private  families ;  he  was  admitted  on  terms  of  fa- 
miliarity and  fondness,  where  without  them  no  pro- 
fessional talent  would  have  introduced  him. 

When  he  came  to  London  in  17H7,  still  but  a  lad 
of  eighteen,  he  had  no  ordinary  names  to  compete 
with,  nor  were  his  own  powers  of  execution  such  as 
to  command  success  by  a  mere  comparison  of  pro- 
ductions. Reynolds,  Barry,  Opie,  Hoppner,  Rom- 
ney,  Beechy,  were  in  the  fulness  of  their  celebrity. 
He  was  unknown  to  painters  ;  the  circles  of  art  knew 
nothing  about  him ;  the  schools  of  London  were 
strangers  to  him,  except  that  a  prize-medal  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  society  of  arts.  He  was 
not  forced  into  premature  notice  by  any  grand  pa- 
tron, nor  seized  upon  by  any  faction ;  he  was  not 
puffed  into  notoriety,  nor  pitted  for  spite  or  interest 
against  any  particular  favourite  or  rival  candidate  for 
fame.  But  though  none  of  these  ordinary  advan- 
tages attended  his  entrance  into  London,  he  had  an 
extensive  acquaintance  in  private  life.  His  early 
friends,  who  had  admired  him  as  a  child  and  a  boy, 
and  had  admitted  him  within  the  privacies  of  do- 
mestic life,  adhered  to  him ;  and  it  was  now  that 
they  did  him  good  service  by  silently  paving  the  way 
for  his  publicity  and  general  distinction.  From 
1787  to  1791,  the  first  four  years  of  his  residence  in 
London,  the  gradations  of  proficiency  and  the  steps 
of  his  career  are  comparatively  obscure.  The  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  Miss  Farren,  notwithstanding 
some  incongruities,  must  have  done  much  for  him  ; 
but  in  1791  he  was  sent  to  the  royal  academy  at  the 
desire  of  the  queen,  and  by  the  direct  command  of 
the  king.  Now  this  appointment  is  not  referrible  to 
any  general  acknowledgment  of  superiority  in  Law- 
rence, and  must  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  personal  friends  in  influential  quarters.  The  very 
next  year  the  same  interest,  on  the  death  of  Rey- 
nolds, appointed  him  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
The  same  year  again  he  received  a  command  to  paint 
the  king  and  queen  for  the  embassy  to  China,  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  which,  coupled  with  a  general 
sensation  occasioned  by  the  expedition  itself,  did 
more  to  bring  Lawrence  into  public  notice  as  a  rising 
artist,  than  the  whole  of  his  own  previous  exertions 
together.  From  that  time  the  tide  of  business  set 
strongly  in,  and  one  happy  hit  led  to  another  till  he 
left  all  competitors  behind  him.  The  death  of  Hopp- 
ner, the  prince's  favourite  painter,  cleared  the  way 
for  a  new  source  of  patronage,  and  one  which  eventu- 
ally j)roved  of  far  more  importance  to  Lawrence's 
professional  reputation  than  that  of  any  other  royal 
patron  discoverable  within  the  annals  of  modern  art. 
At  the  peace  of  1814,  when  the  continental  sovereigns 
visited  England,  the  regent  selected  Lawrence  to 
paint  those  conspicuous  personages.  The  engage- 
ments of  some  of  them  precluded  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  regent's  commands ;  but  in  1818,  on  the 
assembling  of  the  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
were  congregated  emperors,  kings,  ministers,  and 
commanders,  the  commission  was  given  to  Lawrence 
to  paint  them  all.  To  complete  his  commission,  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Vienna, 
and  from  Vienna  he  was  commanded  to  go  to  Rome 
to  include  the  pope  and  Gonsalvi  in  the  brilliant 
circle  of  his  figures.  His  success  was  every  where 
splendid,  and  he  had  the  further  gratification  of 
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spreading  in  continental  palaces,  and  among  conti- 
nental artists,  respect  for  British  talents.  On  his 
return,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  the  first 
intelligence  that  greeted  him  was  the  death  of  West 
and  his  own  appointment  to  the  vacant  presidency. 
From  this  period  to  the  close  of  his  life  his  career 
was  one  of  uninterrupted  and  unparalleled  success. 
He  monopolised  the  fashionable  world  ;  he  had  prices 
which  Reynolds  never  dreamed  of;  and  he  died  pre- 
maturely as  to  years,  but  happily  for  his  fame,  for 
he  might  have  survived  his  powers  and  his  celebrity 
— the  most  annoying  and  humiliating  event  that  can 
befall  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility,  and  especially 
one  like  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  petted  and  indulged 
even  to  fastidiousness. 

Sir  Thomas  was  now  known  familiarly  to  the  cul- 
tivated world.     His  character  and  his  circumstances 
were  matters  of  public  property ;  they  had  long  ex- 
cited wonderment  and  discussion,  and  could  not  with 
propriety  be  entirely  passed  over  in  silence.    He  had 
reached  his  sixty-first  year,  had  from  boyhood  been  I 
in  considerable  practice,  for  half  his  life  had  been  in  i 
receipt  of  large  prices,  and  for  ten  years  at  least  of  I 
prices  beyond  all  predecessors  and  contemporaries  ;  I 
yet  he  lived  always  embarrassed  and  died  poor.    His  ' 
estate,  we  believe,  finally  barely  covered  the  demands  I 
upon  it.     He  was  not  distinguished  for  parade,  for  ! 
profuse  hospitality,  or  personal  expense;  he  was  not  ' 
known  nor  believed  to  indulge  in  gaming,  in  intem-  ] 
perance,  or  vicious  pursuits ;   but  the  fact,  pretty 
well  known  to  all  his  friends,  of  constant  embarrass-  i 
ment  led,  even  with  the  most  disposed  to  charitable  ; 
construction,  to  unfavourable  surmises.    Sir  Thomas  J 
was  himself  not  unaware  of  the  misconstructions  to  j 
which  he  rendered  himself  liable,  and  in  his  corre-  I 
spondence  more  than  once  we  observe  recurs  to 
them,  and  attempts  to  account  for  the  fact,  but  still  j 
in  a  way  that  showed  he  himself  was  almost  as  much 
puzzled  to  exj)lain  the  cause  as  others  were.     His 
parents  from  his  eighth  or  tenth  year  were  wholly 
supported  by  his  young  exertions,  but  they  both  died  < 
before  he  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year  ;  and  the  ' 
last  half  of  his  life  was  of  course  the  most  profitable;  | 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  had  run  greatly  into  i 
debt  at  the  time.     It  is  stated  in  one  place  that  the  \ 
whole  of  what  he  had  engaged  to  supply  them  with  | 
had  not  been  demanded.     Though  ever  open-handed  j 
to  his  other  relatives,  it  does  hot  seem  that  any  se-  I 
rious  demands  were  made  upon  his  purse  by  them  ;  1 
but  he  was  obviously  what  is  called  careless  in  money  | 
matters;  and  that  is  a  fact  which  will  account  for 
any  result.     AVhere  this  is  the  case,  where  a  man 
does  not  balance  afl^airs,  where  he  goes  on  at  random 
without  comparing  his  expenses  with  his  revenues, 
and  above  all  when  he  gets  a  taste  for  collecting,  no 
wonder  need  ever  be  raised  at  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments.    Such  a  man,  with  the  best  desires  and  de- 
signs, with  the  purest  wishes  and  sentiments  in  the 
Avorld,  is  sure  to  get  plunged  into  difficulties ;  and 
the  real  subject  for  surprise  is,  that  he  is  not  driven 
to  pull  suddenly  up  by  the  necessity  perpetually  re- 
curring of  solicitation — of  making  excuses  to  his 
friends — of  framing  and  fabricating  them ;  for  the 
simple  fact  seems  scarcely  ever  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  demand. 

Sir  ITiomas  was  never  married,  lady's  man  as 
he  confessedly  was,  sof*:,  obliging,  complimentary, 
attentive,  courteous,  and  ever  on  the  brink  or  in  the 
midst  of  serious  adoration,  even  to  the  decline  of  life. 


With  regard  to  the  history  of  his  remaining  unmar- 
ried during  a  long  life,  we  believe  the  following  cir- 
cumstance to  have  been  the  cause  of  that  event.  He 
was  intimate  with  the  members  of  a  family  in  which 
there  were  two  sisters,  to  one  of  whom  Sir  Thomas 
made  love,  and  then  turned  his  attentions  to  the 
other ;  and  when  he  had  won  her  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage, at  last,  by  some  strange  fatality,  reverted  to 
the  first,  whose  affections  he  had  equally  trifled  with. 
The  doors  were  very  properly  closed  for  ever  against 
him.  The  melancholy  conclusion  was,  that  one  of 
them  sunk  into  a  premature  grave. 

From  the  peculiarity  of  circumstances  in  his  early 
childhood  he  was  deprived  almost  wholly  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  A  year's  schooling,  before 
he  was  eight  years  old,  was  all  the  direct  instruction 
he  received,  except  what  he  gained  from  his  father, 
not  an  uninformed  man,  and  from  his  mother,  a  wo- 
man who  had  been  well  brought  up  and  was  of  lady- 
like habits  ;  the  rest  was  all  self-acquired.  He  had 
no  knowledge  of  languages,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
except  French,  and  that  imperfectly ;  but  he  read 
much,  and  had  a  general  acquaintance  with  modern 
literature,  poetry,  novels,  reviews,  &c.  His  conver- 
sation was  agreeable  and  easy,  never  contentious, 
and  seldom  discussive ;  his  chief  aim  in  society  was 
to  make  himself  acceptable,  and  be  succeeded  to  the 
top  of  his  bent.  His  large  acquaintance  and  profes- 
sional facilities  furnished  him  with  ample  subjects 
for  talk  on  the  circumstances  and  pursuits  of  his 
friends,  his  sitters,  and  of  persons  engaged  in  public 
life.  He  detailed  very  pleasantly,  never  prompted 
by  ill-nature,  nor  ever  suspected  of  exaggeration. 
His  address  was  exceedingly  prepossessing ;  and  to 
be  regarded  as  a  well-bred  man,  we  suspect,  was  as 
gratifying  to  him  as  his  professional  reputation.  The 
king  was  said  to  have  described  him  as  the  most 
gentlemanly  man  in  his  dominions.  This  has  been 
denied,  and,  true  or  not,  is  not  very  material.  A 
well-bred  man,  in  the  respectable  sense  of  the  term, 
implies  something  more  than  mere  manner  and  know- 
ledge of  etiquette,  which  is  all  the  king  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  referred  to.  Judging  by  his  corre- 
spondence, the  term  is  not  pre-eminently  applicable; 
he  was  too  elaborate  in  his  courtesies,  too  recherche 
in  his  compliments,  and  far  too  ceremonious  and  de- 
ferential for  ease. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  wrote  much,  and  his  epis- 
tolary correspondence  is  well  worth  preserving ;  we 
give  a  brief  specimen.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  a  lady, 
written  after  finishing  his  portrait  of  Mirza,  the  Per- 
sian ambassador :  he  gives  expression  to  his  own 
feelings  and  views  on  his  paintings,  in  a  manner  to 
make  us  regret  he  has  not  more  frequently  entered 
into  similar  details  : — 

"  If  it  be  proof  of  a  just  claim  to  the  character  of 
a  great  painter  that  he  is  master  of  his  art,  that 
proof  is  denied  to  me,  for  I  am  perpetually  mastered 
by  it ;  and  am  as  much  the  slave  of  the  picture  I  am 
painting,  as  if  it  had  living,  personal  existence,  and 
chained  me  to  it.  How  often  in  the  progress  of  a 
picture  have  I  said,  'Well,  I'U  do  no  more,' — and 
after  laying  down  my  palette  and  pencils,  and  wash- 
ing my  hands,  whilst  wiping  them  dry  I  have  seen 
the  'little  more'  that  has  made  me  instantly  take 
them  up  again. 

"  It  is  pleasant  that,  though  all  is  difficulty  (though 
governed  by  whatever  general  principles),  each  pic- 
ture has  its  own  laws,  and  in  that  copy  of  nature 
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partakes  of  its  infinite  variety.  Still  there  is  no 
vague  uncertainty  about  it ;  tiie  truth  exists,  and  it 
is  our  business  to  find  it  out.  A  really  fine  critic 
should,  on  looking  at  a  picture,  be  able  to  assign  a 
cause  and  motive  for  every  form  and  hue  that  com- 
pose it,  since  nothing  in  it  is  matter  of  accident  but 
with  the  ignorant  and  presurrtptuous.  There  is  a 
sort  of  calculated,  foreseen  accident,  that  is  often 
happy.  I  select  a  brush,  a  pencil  of  loose  form, 
whose  touch  may  be  irregular,  and  is  therefore  chosen 
by  me  for  the  particular  quality  of  the  object ;  but 
this  is  intention,  not  chance,  or  chance  selected  by  it. 

"  I  have  a  peculiar  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  pic- 
tures I  send  to  remote  countries,  which  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  higher  works  and  principles  of  art. 
They  might  with  security  be  deceived  and  shghted 
by  me.  The  judgment,  the  difficulty  (if  I  may  say 
it),  the  science  of  the  picture  will  be  lost  upon  them; 
but  after  they  have  perhaps  for  years  liked  and  ad- 
mired it  as  a  resemblance,  and  been  satisfied  that  it 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  my  talent,  some  great  artist  or 
true  connoisseur  may  come  among  them,  and  then 
they  will  learn  that,  in  every  part,  it  is  one  of  my 
most  finished  productions;  that  even  for  the  monarch 
of  ray  own  country  I  could  not  have  laboured  with 
more  skill  and  vigilance  than  I  have  done  for  stran- 
gers, whom  I  shall  never  see,  and  from  whom  neither 
praise  might  be  expected  nor  censure  feared." 

The  portrait  of  Mirza  to  which  Sir  Thomas  alludes, 
was  painted  for  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  who  on  his  embassy 
to  Persia  took  it  with  him.  The  Persians  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  pictorial  illusion,  and  the  prime 
minister  of  the  king  of  Persia  bore  the  same  sort  of 
testimony  to  Sir  Thomas's  executive  powers  as  the 
birds  to  Zeuxis's  grapes  : — 

"  His  excellency  5lirza  Shefi,  prime  minister  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  called  on  me  one  morning  at 
Tehran  so  unexpectedly  that  I  had  not  time  to  re- 
move the  Persian  ambassador's  portrait  from  the 
sofa,  on  which  I  had  placed  it  the  moment  before, 
from  out  of  its  packing-case.  I  hastened  to  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  to  receive  the  minister, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  was  leading  him  to  the 
sofa,  when  he  unaccountably  drew  back.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  premise  that  in  Persian  houses  (and  I  was 
then  living  in  a  palace  lent  me  by  the  king  whilst 
my  own  was  building)  the  apartments  have  fre- 
quently open  windows  as  well  as  doors  of  communi- 
cation to  other  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  and  that 
Mirza  Shefi  may  have  possibly  mistaken  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  erect  against  the  wall,  for  that  of  a 
window.     At  all  events  it  did  not  injure  the  illusion. 

"  On  looking  back  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  hesita- 
tion, I  perceived  the  old  minister's  countenance  in- 
flamed with  anger,  which,  before  I  could  inquire  the 
cause  of  it,  burst  forth  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  por- 
trait. '  I  think,'  said  he,  *  that  when  the  representa- 
tive of  the  king  of  England  does  me  the  honour  of 
standing  up  to  receive  me,  in  due  respect  to  him  you 
should  not  be  seated.'  I  could  not  resist  laughing 
at  this  delightful  mistake,  and  before  I  could  explain 
he  said  to  me,  'Yes,  it  is  your  excellency's  kindness 
to  that  impertinent  fellow  that  encourages  such  dis- 
respect, but  with  your  permission  I'll  soon  teach  him 
to  know  his  distance.'  Shaking  his  cane  at  the  pic- 
ture he  uttered  a  volley  of  abuse  at  poor  Mirza  Abul 
Hassan,  and  said  that  if  he  had  forgotten  all  proper 
respect  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  he  must  at  least  show 
it  to  the  representative  of  his  own  sovereign.     His 


rage  was  most  violent,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bring 
him  close  to  the  picture  before  he  was  undeceived. 
In  the  course  of  my  life  I  think  I  never  met  with 
such  a  flattering,  natural,  and  unsophisticated  tribute 
to  superior  talents.  On  approaching  the  picture  he 
passed  his  hand  over  the  canvas,  and,  with  a  look  of 
unaffected  surprise,  exclaimed,  '  Why,  it  has  a  flat 
surface !  Yet  at  a  little  distance  I  could  have  sworn 
by  the  Koran  that  it  was  a  projecting  substance — iu 
truth  that  it  was  Abul  Hassan  Khan  himself.' 

"  It  will  give  you  a  melancholy  pleasure,  my  dear 
sir,  to  know,  that  in  relating  the  above  proof  of  his 
wonderful  talent  to  himself,  in  a  large  company,  the 
tears  of  gratified  feeling  started  to  his  eyes.  He  then 
admitted  that  the  Mirza's  portrait  was  one  of  the 
best  pictures  he  had  ever  painted ;  and  with  modest 
delicacy  added,  that  the  subject,  the  beard,  the  fur, 
and  the  dress,  were  all  great  accessories  to  a  good 
painting." 

The  above  striking  illustration  of  Sir  Thomas's 
skill  as  an  artist  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley.  Sir  Thomas  died  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1830,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  inflammation 
occasioned  by  ossification  of  the  heart.  His  remains 
were  laid  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  were  followed 
by  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  royal  academy, 
and  the  society  of  water  colours  and  British  artists, 
besides  many  persons  of  rank  and  eminence. 

LAWRENCE,  JAMES,  a  distinguished  American 
naval  commander,  who  was  born  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  in  1781.  He  early  manifested  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  sea,  but  his  father,  who  was  a  law- 
yer, was  anxious  that  he  should  pursue  his  own  pro- 
fession ;  and  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  but  after  the  death 
of  his  father  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in 
1798.  In  1801,  the  Tripoli  war  having  commenced, 
he  was  promoted,  and  in  1803  was  sent  out  to  the 
Mediterranean  as  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  schooner 
Enterprise.  While  there  he  performed  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  Tripolitans.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  invested  with  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Enterprise  during  the  bombardment  of 
Tripoli  by  Commodore  Preble,  all  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  being  employed  to  cover  the  boats  during 
the  attack  ;  and  so  well  did  he  execute  his  duty  that 
the  commodore  could  not  restrain  the  expression  of 
his  thanks.  He  remained  in  the  Mediterranean 
three  years,  and  then  returned  with  Preble  to  the 
United  States,  having  previously  been  transferred  to 
the  frigate  John  Adams,  as  first  lieutenant.  In  June 
1812  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  Lawrence,  at  the  time  in 
command  of  the  Hornet,  a  few  days  afterwards  sailed 
with  a  squadron  under  the  orders  of  Commodore 
Rogers,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Jamaica 
fleet.  They  returned,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  to  Boston,  without  having  been  able 
to  accomplish  their  object.  Lawrence  then  accom- 
panied Commodore  Bainbridge  on  a  cruise  to  the 
East  Indies ;  but  they  separated  near  St.  Salvador 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  Hornet  remaining  there 
to  blockade  a  British  ship  of  war  laden  with  specie, 
till  compelled  to  retire  by  the  arrival  of  a  seventy- 
four.  In  February  1813  the  Hornet  fell  in  with  the 
brig  Peacock,  Captain  Peake,  which  she  took  after  a 
furious  action.  This  vessel  was  deemed  one  of  the 
finest  of  her  class  in  the  British  navy.     In  the  num- 
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ber  of  her  men  and  guns  she  was  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  Hornet.  She  sunk  before  all  the  prisoners 
could  be  removed.  The  latter  was  considerably  da- 
maged in  the  rigging  and  sails,  but  her  hull  was 
scarcely  hurt.  Lawrence  returned  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  applause 
due  to  his  conduct ;  but  the  most  honourable  eulogy 
bestowed  upon  it  was  contained  in  a  letter  published 
by  the  officers  of  the  Peacock,  expressing  their  grati- 
tude for  the  consideration  and  kindness  with  which 
they  had  been  treated.  Shortly  after  his  return  he 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  Boston,  and  take  command 
of  the  frigate  Chesapeake.  This  he  did  with  great 
regret,  as  the  Chesapeake  was  one  of  the  worst  sailing 
ships  in  the  navy.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  at 
Boston  when  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  Captain 
Brooke,  appeared  before  the  harbour  and  defied  the 
Chesapeake  to  combat.  Lawrence  did  not  refuse  the 
challenge,  although  his  ship  was  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  for  action ;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1813, 
he  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  and  engaged  his  oppo- 
nent. After  the  ships  had  exchanged  several  broad- 
sides, and  Lawrence  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg, 
he  called  his  boarders,  when  he  received  a  musket- 
ball  in  his  body.  At  the  same  time  the  British 
boarded,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance  succeeded 
in  taking  possession  of  the  ship.  Almost  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Chesapeake  were  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed. The  last  exclamation  of  Lawrence  as  they  were 
carrying  him  below,  after  the  fatal  wound,  was, 
"  Don't  give  up  the  ship."  He  hngered  for  four 
days  in  intense  pain,  and  expired  on  the  5th  of  June. 
He  was  buried  at  Halifax  with  every  mark  of  ho- 
nour. 

LAWRENCE,  ST.,  a  Roman  deacon  and  martyr, 
svho,  when  his  bishop  (Sixtus)  was  led  to  death,  cried 
out,  "  Whither  dost  thou  go,  father,  without  thy 
son?"'  The  bishop  ordered  him  to  remain  and  to 
take  care  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  ;  but  he  was 
arrested  and  ordered  to  give  up  these  treasures.  He 
asked  for  three  days'  respite,  during  which  he  called 
together  all  the  poor  and  sick,  whom  he  showed  to 
the  satellites  of  the  emperor  as  those  whose  support 
secured  treasure  in  heaven.  The  instrument  of  his 
martyrdom  was  a  gridiron,  on  which  he  was  burned 
to  death  A.  D.  254. 

LAYNEZ,  JAMES.— This  Spanish  ecclesiastic 
may  be  considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  policy 
and  organization  of  the  society  of  Jesuits.  He  was 
born  at  Almancario,  near  Siguenza  in  Castile,  in 
1512.  The  fame  of  Ignatius  Loyola's  rehgious  zeal 
and  the  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  pursuing  his  own  studies,  led 
Laynez  to  Paris,  where  Loyola  was  then  residing  in 
order  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  inquisition. 
An  intimacy  was  soon  formed  between  these  two 
zealots,  and  they  determined  to  go  to  Turkey  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  infidels.  A  war  with  the 
porte  defeated  this  plan,  and  while  at  Venice  in 
1536  they  formed  the  project  of  establishing  a  so- 
ciety, the  principal  aim  of  which  should  be  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  new 
opinions.  Laynez,  more  prudent,  learned,  refined, 
and  dexterous  than  Loyola,  had  the  principal  share 
in  the  formation  of  this  plan ;  and  his  disinterested- 
ness, his  zeal  and  activity,  were  the  principal  causes 
of  the  success  of  the  new  institution.  After  the  or- 
der had  been  confirmed  by  Paul  HL  in  1540,  and 


Loyola  at  the  request  of  Laynez  had  been  appointed 
the  first  general,  he  made  many  journeysfor  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
exerted  himself  with  great  activity  in  the  cause  of  the 
pope  at  the  council  of  Trent.  He  refused  the  cardi- 
nal's hat  which  was  offered  him  by  Paul  IV.  In 
1558  he  succeeded  Loyola  as  general  of  the  order, 
and  in  1561  he  went  to  France  with  the  cardinsd 
Ferrara,  to  assist  him  in  extirpating  heresy.  Still 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  was  the 
only  one  at  the  notorious  conference  of  Poissy  who 
listened  at  all  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  mercy.  The 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  although  with 
some  restrictions,  was  the  result  of  this  journey.  Af- 
ter Laynez  had  assisted  in  establishing,  at  the  third 
council  of  Trent,  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  over  the  other  bishops,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  direction  and  exten- 
sion of  his  order.     He  died  there  in  January  1565. 

LEAKE.  STEPHEN  MARTIN,  a  writer  on  nu- 
mismatics, who  in  1727  vvas  made  Lancaster  herald, 
and,  successively,  norroy,  clarencieux,  and,  finally, 
in  1754,  garter  king-at-arms.  His  principal  works 
are,  "  An  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,"  and 
"  The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter."  He  died 
in  1773. 

LEAKE,  JOHN,  a  physician  and  medical  writer 
of  the  last  century,  who  was  born  at  Amstable,  in 
Cumberland.  After  completing  his  education  he 
came  to  London,  intending  to  enter  the  military  pro- 
fession ;  but  finding  his  hopes  disappointed  in  that 
quarter,  he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  After 
attending  the  hospitals,  and  being  admitted  a  member 
of  the  corporation  of  surgeons,  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  of  improving  himself  in  foreign  schools  ; 
he  therefore  embarked  for  Lisbon,  and  afterwards 
visited  Italy.  On  his  return  he  established  himself 
as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Piccadilly;  and  about  the  same  period  pubhshed 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Properties  and  Efficacy 
of  the  Lisbon  Diet  Drink,"  which  he  professed  to 
administer  with  success  in  many  violent  cases  of 
scrofula,  scurvy,  &c. 

In  1765  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  build- 
ing lease,  and  afterwards  published  the  plan  for  the 
institution  of  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  building  was  raised  he  voluntarily, 
and  without  any  consideration,  assigned  over  to  the 
governors  all  his  right  in  the  premises  in  favour  of 
the  hospital.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of 
reputation  and  practice  as  an  accoucheur  and  as  a  lec- 
turer, and  was  esteemed  a  very  accomplished  man. 
He  added  nothing,  however,  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, to  his  profession,  and  his  writings  are  not  cha- 
racterized by  any  extraordinary  acuteness  or  depth 
of  research ;  but  are  plain,  correct,  and  practical. 
He  was  attacked,  in  the  summer  of  1792,  with  a  dis- 
order of  the  chest,  with  which  he  had  been  pre^dously 
affected,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  8th 
of  August  of  that  year.  He  pubhshed,  in  1773,  a 
volume  of  "  Practical  Observations  on  Child-bed 
Fever;"  and,  in  1774,  "A  Lecture  introductory  to 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  including  the 
History,  Nature,  and  Tendency  of  that  Science,"  «&c. 
This  was  afterwards  considerably  altered  and  enlarged, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Medical  Instruc- 
tions towards  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  various 
Diseases  incident  to  Women,"  &c.  A  short  time 
previous  to  his  death  he  pubhshed   "  A  Practical 
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Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Viscera,  particularly 
those  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels." 

LEBRUN,  CHARLES.— This  artist  was  born  at 
Paris  in  16I8.  He  studied  with  Vouet,  and  soon 
surpassed,  not  only  all  his  fellow-pupils,  but  also  his 
master.  After  his  return  from  Rome,  where,  under 
Poussin,  he  had  studied  principally  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  he  received 
the  order  of  St.  Michael;  and  in  1648  was  made 
president  of  the  new  royal  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  He  was  also  named  head  of  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke,  in  Rome.  From  166 1  he  was  princi- 
pally employed  in  embellishing  the  residences  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  nobles  with  works  of  art,  and  in 
superintending  the  briUiant  spectacles  of  the  court. 
He  embellished  Versailles,  in  particular,  and  was  also 
director  of  the  royal  Gobelin  manufactory ;  but  on 
the  death  of  Colbert  his  influence  dechned.  He  died 
in  1690.  Lebrun  possessed  a  comprehensive  genius, 
which  was  cultivated  by  the  incessant  study  of  history 
and  national  customs.  Few  painters  have  so  well 
understood  the  human  character  and  the  e.vpression 
of  the  passions.  This  appears  from  his  treatises 
"  Sur  la  Physionomie,"  and  "  Sur  les  Caracteres  des 
Passions."  In  invention  he  equalled  the  greatest 
artists  who  had  preceded  him.  He  combined  a  correcct 
judgment  with  a  lively  imagination  and  facility  in 
execution. 

LEBRUN,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  DUKE  OF 
PLACENTIA.- — This  French  nobleman  was  de- 
scended from  an  humble  family  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coutances,  and  went  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  the  protection  of  M.  de  Maupeou,  whose 
secretary  he  became,  after  having  been  tutor  to  his 
children.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  in  1770  the 
speech  which  that  gentleman  delivered  during  his  dis- 
pute with  the  parhaments.  Being  nominated  deputy 
to  the  states-general  in  1789,  he  occupied  himself 
during  the  session  with  affairs  of  police,  finance,  and 
domestic  administration.  When  the  question  of  the 
church  property  was  discussed  he  maintained  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  divest  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  of  their  possessions,  though  he  admitted  that 
some  reform  was  necessary  and  expedient.  In  Au- 
gust 1790  he  voted  for  the  preservation  of  the  French 
academy,  and  in  September  he  appeared  at  the  tri- 
bune to  deliver  an  opinion  against  the  emission  of 
assignats  ;  but  he  could  not  procure  a  hearing. 

In  1795  he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  elders, 
and  became  secretary  to  that  body  in  January  1796, 
and  president  in  the  February  following.  In  Novem- 
ber 1799  he  approved  of  the  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  appointed  third  consul  in  December. 
In  1803  the  third  class  of  the  institute,  of  which  he 
had  continued  to  be  a  member  from  its  first  forma- 
tion, chose  him  their  president.  He  was  nominated 
arch-treasurer  of  the  empire  in  1804,  and  in  1805 
governor-general  of  Liguria,  and  created  duke  of 
Placentia.  On  the  retreat  of  Louis  Bonaparte  from 
the  throneof  HollandNapoleonconfided  toM. Lebrun, 
under  the  title  of  governor-general,  the  administra- 
tion of  that  country,  from  which  the  events  of  1813 
obliged  him  to  retire.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
signed  the  constitution  that  recalled  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  the  throne,  and  was  sent  to  Caen  in  the 
quality  of  commissioner  extraordinary.  On  the  4th 
of  June  following  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France  by 
the  king,  and  in  the  beginning  of  July  was  appointed 
president  of  the  first  bureau  of  the  chamber  of  peers. 


After  the  return  of  Napoleon  he  accepted  the  peerage 
from  him,  and  likewise  the  ))lace  of  grand  master  of 
the  university.  By  this  proceeding  M.  Lebrun  ren- 
dered himself  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  new  chamber 
of  peers  formed  in  August  1815.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  puljlished,  in  prose,  a  translation  of 
Tasso's  Jerusalem,  more  remarkable  for  its  elegance 
than  its  fidelity.  He  also  made  a  prose  translation 
of  Homer's  Iliad,  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted. 
He  died  in  1824. 

LEBRUN,  PONCE  DENIS  ECOUCHARD,  a 
celebrated  poet,  who  during  his  life  received  the 
appellation  of  the  French  Pindar.  He  was  born  in 
1729,  and  became  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-six  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  lyric  poets.  At  the  revolution  he  cele- 
brated the  birth  of  freedom  in  odes  and  epigrams  ; 
but  as  the  prospect  darkened  he  changed  his  tone, 
and  in  1793  deplored  in  harmonious  verses  the  fate 
of  his  country,  oppressed  by  tyrants  and  anarchists. 
When  the  academical  establishments  were  re-organ- 
ized Lebrun  became  a  member  of  the  institute.  He 
received  from  Bonaparte,  when  consul,  a  pension  of 
6000  francs,  and  died  in  September  1807. 

LE  DRAN,  HENRY  FRANCIS,  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1685,  and 
received  his  education  under  his  father,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  an  operator,  par- 
ticularly in  cancers  of  the  breast.  Under  his  auspices 
our  young  surgeon  turned  his  thoughts  principally 
to  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  which  he  performed  in 
the  lateral  method,  as  practised  by  Cheselden,  arid  was 
enabled  to  make  some  valuable  improvements  in  the 
art.  These  he  communicated  to  the  public  in  his 
"  Paralele  des  Differentes  Manieres  de  tirer  la  Pierre 
hors  de  la  Vessie."  He  published  also,  amongst 
other  works,  "  Observations  de  Chirurgie,  auxquelles 
on  a  joint  Plusieurs  Reflections  en  Faveur  des  Etudi- 
ens  ;"  "Traite  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie;"  and 
to  the  translation  of  this  work  into  English  by 
Gataker,  Cheselden  made  some  valuable  additions. 
Le  Dran  died  in  1770. 

LEDWICH,  EDWARD.— This  learned  antiquary 
and  topographer  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1739,  and 
received  his  education  at  Trinity  college,  Dubhn. 
Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  obtained  the  vicarage 
of  Aghaboe,  in  Queen's  county,  and  immediately  de- 
voted himself  to  his  favourite  study  of  antiquities. 
Of  his  numerous  publications  we  may  enumerate  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  from  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  Latest  Revolution  in  it ;"  the  "  An- 
tiquities of  Ireland  ;"  and  a  "  Continuation  of  Grose's 
Antiquities  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales."  Dr. 
Ledwich  died  in  1823. 

LEDYARD,  JOHN.— This  adventurous  but  un- 
fortunate traveller  was  bom  in  1751  at  Grotin,  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Having  lost  his 
father  while  very  young,  he  was  successively  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  his  grandfather  and  uncle,  under 
the  latter  of  whom  he  studied  the  law.  Soon,  how- 
ever, disgusted  with  this  pursuit,  he  was  left  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  without  employment  or  profession. 
It  was  subsequently  decided  that  he  should  enter 
the  missionary  institution  of  Doctor  Wheelock, 
which  that  excellent  man  had  recently  formed  at 
Hanover,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  He 
commenced  his  studies  there  accordingly,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  his  adventurous  spirit  evinced  itself 
in  a  variety  of  undertakings,  and  his  determination 
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was  soon  taken  of  abandoning  the  confinement  of 
his  college. 

The  memoirs  of  this  traveller  have  been  written 
by  a  distinguished  American,  and  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract  to  show  how  strong  even  in  early  life 
were  the  peculiarities  of  disposition  which  afterwards 
led  him  to  visit  nearly  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

"  On  the  margin  of  the  Connecticut  river,  which 
runs  near  the  college,  stood  many  majestic  forest 
trees,  nourished  by  a  rich  soil.  One  of  these  Ledyard 
contrived  to  cut  down  ;  he  then  set  himself  at  work 
to  fashion  its  trunk  into  a  canoe,  and  in  this  labour 
he  was  assisted  by  some  of  his  fellow-students.  As 
this  canoe  was  fifty  feet  long  and  three  wide,  and 
was  to  be  dug  out  and  constructed  by  these  unskil- 
ful workmen,  the  task  was  not  a  trifling  one,  nor 
such  as  could  be  speedily  executed.  Operations  were 
carried  on  with  spirit,  however,  till  Ledyard  wounded 
himself  with  an  axe,  and  was  disabled  for  several 
days.  When  recovered,  he  applied  himself  anew  to 
his  work;  the  canoe  was  finished,  launched  into  the 
stream,  and,  by  the  further  aid  of  his  companions, 
equipped  and  prepared  for  a  voyage.  His  wishes 
were  now  at  their  consummation,  and,  bidding  adieu 
to  these  haunts  of  the  Muses  where  he  had  gained  a 
dubious  fame,  he  set  off  alone  with  a  light  heart 
to  explore  a  river  with  the  navigation  of  which  he 
had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance.  The  distance  to 
Hartford  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  much  of  the  way  was  through  a  wilderness, 
and  in  several  places  there  were  dangerous  falls  and 
rapids.  With  a  bear-skin  for  a  covering,  and  his 
canoe  well  stocked  with  provisions,  he  yielded  him- 
self to  the  current,  and  floated  leisurely  down  the 
stream,  seldom  using  his  paddle,  and  stopping  only 
in  the  night  for  sleep.  He  told  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
Paris,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  that  he  took  only 
two  books  with  him,  a  Greek  Testament  and  Ovid, 
one  of  which  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  reading  when 
his  canoe  approached  Bellow's  Falls,  where  he  was 
suddenly  roused  by  the  noise  of  the  waters  rushing 
among  the  rocks  through  the  narrow  passage.  The 
danger  was  imminent,  as  no  boat  could  go  down 
that  fall  without  being  instantly  dashed  in  pieces. 
With  difliiculty  he  gained  the  shore  in  time  to  escape 
such  a  catastrophe,  and  through  the  kind  assistance 
of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  aston- 
ished at  the  novelty  of  such  a  voyage  down  the  Con- 
necticut, his  canoe  was  drawn  by  oxen  around  the 
fall  and  committed  again  to  the  water  below.  From 
that  time  till  he  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination 
we  hear  of  no  accident,  although  he  was  carried 
through  several  dangerous  passes  in  the  river.  On 
a  bright  spring  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising,  some  of  Mr.  Seymour's  family  were  stand- 
ing near  his  house  on  the  high  bank  of  the  small 
river  that  runs  through  the  city  of  Hartford,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut  river,  when  they 
espied  at  some  distance  an  object  of  unusual  ap- 
pearance moving  slowly  up  the  stream.  Others 
were  attracted  by  the  singularity  of  the  sight,  and 
all  were  conjecturing  what  it  could  be  till  its  ques- 
tionable shape  assumed  the  true  and  obvious  form 
of  a  canoe  ;  but  by  what  impulse  it  was  moved 
forward,  none  could  determine.  Something  was 
seen  in  the  stern,  but  apparently  without  life  or 
motion.  At  length  the  canoe  touched  the  shore 
directly  in  front  of  the  house;  a  person  sprang  from 


the  stern  to  a  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  threw 
off  a  bear-skin  in  which  he  had  been  enveloped,  and 
behold  JohnLedyard  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  uncle 
and  connexions,  who  were  filled  with  wonder  at  this 
sudden  apparition,  for  they  had  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  his  intention  to  leave  Dartmouth,  but  sup- 
posed him  still  there  diligently  pursuing  his  studies, 
and  fitting  himself  to  be  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians.  However  unimportant  this  whimsical  ad- 
venture may  have  been  in  its  results,  or  even  its 
objects,  it  was  one  of  no  ordinary  peril,  and  illus- 
trated in  a  forcible  manner  the  character  of  the  navi- 
gator. The  voyage  was  performed  in  the  last  part 
of  April  or  first  of  May,  and,  of  course,  the  river 
was  raised  by  the  recent  melting  of  the  snow  upon 
the  mountains.  This  circumstance  probably  rendered 
the  rapids  less  dangerous;  but  it  maybe  questioned 
whether  there  are  many  persons  at  the  present  day 
who  would  willingly  run  the  same  hazard,  even  if 
guided  by  a  pilot  skilled  in  the  navigation  of  the 
river." 

Subsequently  to  this  event  he  made  several  inef- 
fectual attempts  at  obtaining  admittance  into  the 
ministry,  which,  after  having  occasioned  nothing 
but  disappointment,  ended  in  his  going  as  a  common 
sailor  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Gibraltar.  After 
a  year  spent  in  this  voyage,  and  having  no  prospect 
of  employment,  he  determined  on  setting  out  in 
quest  of  some  unknown  relations  in  England,  where 
he  arrived,  without  money,  or  the  chance  of  getting 
any,  except  by  begging.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  his  friends ;  but  his  idea  of  the  respect 
due  to  him  made  him  repulse  every  attempt  on  their 
part  to  do  him  good.  His  word  had  been  doubted 
when  he  first  made  himself  known,  and  it  was  enough 
for  John  Ledyard.  It  happened,  however,  that 
while  he  was  in  London,  Captain  Cook  was  about  to 
set  sail  on  his  last  voyage.  Our  hero  enlisted  in  the 
marines,  made  application  in  person  to  the  great  na- 
vigator, and  was  permitted  to  accompany  him. 

Ledyard  remained  in  the  navy  two  years  after  his 
return  from  this  voyage,  and  then  returned  to 
America.  While  at  Hartford,  the  dwelling-place  of  his 
uncle,  and  where  he  continued  four  months,  he  wrote 
a  journal  of  Cook's  voyage,  and  formed  some  of  those 
schemes  the  execution  of  which  so  constantly  oc- 
cupied his  mind.  After  his  temporary  rest,  he  pro- 
ceeded first  to  New  York,  and  next  to  Philadelphia, 
in  search  of  some  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  send 
him  out  on  an  experimental  trading  voyage  to  the 
north-west  coast.  First  a  Mr.  Morris,  then  the 
merchants  of  New  London,  of  L'Orient,  and  of 
Paris,  and  lastly  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones,  held  out 
promises  of  engaging  in  the  scheme;  but  all,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  were  called  off,  and  poor  Led- 
yard was  left  in  Paris  without  money  and  without 
hope.  Not,  however,  to  be  deterred  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  again  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
actually  embarked  on  his  desired  expedition,  when, 
according  to  his  usual  fortune,  the  vessel  was  pre- 
vented proceeding  on  her  course.  Still  unsubdued, 
his  next  determination  was,  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
globe  from  London,  east,  on  foot !  On  this  journey 
he  set  out,  aided  by  a  subscription  commenced  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Hunter,  &c.;  and,  after  hav- 
ing proceeded  through  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finland, 
round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  into  the  arctic  circle, 
on  foot,  arrived  at  Petersburg.  From  thence  he  set 
out  for  Siberia,  in  company  with  a  Scotch  physician. 
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of  the  name  of  Brown,  and  after  a  journey  of  pro- 
digious extent  arrived  at  Yakutsk. 

After  having  proceeded  thus  far  on  his  expedition, 
and  having  overcome  difficulties  which  would  have 
filled  any  other  man  with  dismay,  our  traveller  might 
well  hope  that  he  should  meet  with  no  other  opposi- 
tion to  his  course  but  that  of  the  elements.  This, 
however,  it  will  be  seen,  was  aided  by  another  and 
more  formidable  power.  It  had  been  his  intention 
to  proceed  immediately  from  Yakutsk  to  Okotsk,  in 
order  to  pass  over  to  the  American  continent  at  the 
earliest  approach  of  the  spring.  But,  to  his  coti- 
sternation,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  pass  the  roads  at  that  season,  and  he  was 
compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  determine  on 
remaining  at  the  former  place  till  May.  From  this 
resolution  he  found  some  opportunity  of  deviating  a 
little,  and  he  returned  with  Captain  BiUing  up  the 
Lena  to  Irkutsk.  But  while  at  this  place  an  order 
came  from  the  empress  to  arrest  Ledyard,  and  send 
him  to  the  private  inquisition  at  Moscow.  Well 
might  the  free  American,  while  he  was  whirled  over 
the  frozen  and  almost  interminable  wilds  of  Cathe- 
rine's dominions,  exclaim,  "  It  would  be  excellently 
qualifying,  if  every  man  who  is  called  to  preside  over 
the  liberties  of  a  people  should  once — it  would  be 
enough — actually  be  deprived  of  hislibertyunjustly." 
After  having  been  carried  before  the  tribunal  at  Mos- 
cow, where  it  does  not  appear  that  any  accusation 
was  preferred  against  him,  he  was  sent  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  where  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  left 
to  make  his  way  in  the  best  manner  he  could  to 
England. 

Ledyard  arrived  in  London  in  May,  and,  as  if 
something  should  always  occur  to  keep  hope  alive, 
however  often  overcome,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  intro- 
duced him  to  the  African  association,  as  a  person 
in  every  way  calculated  for  prosecuting  the  discove- 
ries they  desired  to  make  in  Central  Africa.  Led- 
yard's  services  were  accepted;  he  was  fitted  out  for 
his  departure,  and,  with  more  of  confidence  than  he 
had  ever  yet  been  able  to  indulge  in,  he  set  sail  for 
Egypt.  He  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  August, 
17S8,  and  there,  while  hope  was  at  its  height,  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  mind  in  action,  and  his  foot  upon 
the  desert,  his  career  ended  in  death,  as  he  died  six 
days  afterwards. 

LEE,  CHARLES,  a  major-general  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionary  war,  who  was  a  native  of  North 
Wales.  He  served  early  in  America,  where  he  com- 
manded a  company  of  grenadiers  at  the  unsuccessful 
assault  of  Ticonderoga,  by  General  Abercrombie,  and 
was  wounded.  He  distinguished  himself  in  1762, 
under  General  Burgoyne,  in  Portugal.  He  after- 
wards wrote  on  tlie  side  of  the  American  colonies 
in  a  contest  between  them  and  the  ministry,  and 
then  entered  the  Polish  service.  During  his  absence 
the  stamp  act  passed,  and  the  hostility  to  it  mani- 
fested by  General  Lee  rendered  hiin  obnoxious  to 
the  royahsts  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  he  wandered  all  over  Europe, 
until  a  duel  with  an  Italian  officer,  in  which  his  an- 
tagonist was  killed,  obliged  him  to  flee ;  and  in  1773 
he  sailed  from  London  for  New  York.  The  quarrel 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  had  now 
assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  Lee  formed  the  reso- 
lution to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Travelling 
through  the  colonies  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
most  conspicuous  friends  of  colonial  emancipation, 


and,  though  yet  a  British  officer  on  half-pay,  was 
active  in  encouraging  the  Americans  to  resistance 
and  in  censuring  the  measures  of  the  ministry. 

In  1776  Lee  received  a  commission  from  congress, 
and  immediately  resigned  the  one  he  held  in  the 
British  service  ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  to  the 
secretary  of  war  his  readiness  to  engage  in  any 
honourable  service  for  the  king,  but  reprobating  the 
present  measures  as  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  In  the  quality  of  major-general  in  the 
continental  ser\'ice,  Lee  accompanied  General  Wash- 
ington to  the  camp  before  Boston.  In  1776  he  was 
directed  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  occupy  New 
York,  and  to  defend  that  city  and  the  north  river 
against  the  enemy.  On  his  arrival  there,  Lee  set 
about  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  city,  disarm- 
ing and  securing  those  who  were  inimical  to  the 
American  cause,  and  checking  the  intercourse  sub- 
sisting between  the  British  and  the  townsmen.  He 
was  afterwards  invested  with  the  chief  command  in 
the  southern  department.  His  presence  in  the  south 
inspired  a  happy  ardour  and  confidence  in  both  soldiers 
and  people,  while  his  conduct  on  the  memorable 
attack  of  the  British  on  Sullivan  Island  raised  his 
military  reputation.  After  the  discomfiture  of  the 
enemy  at  this  fortress,  Lee  passed  into  Georgia, 
where  he  remained  some  weeks,  employing  himself 
in  fortifying  the  colony,  and  chastising  the  frontier 
Indians.  Congress  anticipating  a  concentration  of 
the  British  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
powerful  effort  at  New  York,  Lee  was  ordered  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  despatched  to  the  camp  at 
Haarlem,  with  permission  to  visit  the  posts  in  New 
Jersey.  He  reached  the  army  just  in  time  to  recom- 
mend its  extrication  from  a  situation  where,  had  the 
enemy  used  proper  diligence  in  his  operations,  it 
would  have  been  completely  destroyed.  The  opinion 
of  Lee  induced  the  council  of  war  to  make  a  precipi- 
tate movement  during  the  night,  by  which  they  es- 
caped the  toils  into  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
fallen. 

While  marching  through  the  Jerseys  to  join  Ge- 
neral Washington,  Lee  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
English  as  he  lay  carelessly  guarded  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  main  body,  and  carried  to 
New  York.  Washington  proposed  to  exchange  for 
him  six  field-officers  ;  but  General  Howe  considered 
Lee  as  a  deserter  from  the  British  army,  and  refused 
to  release  him  on  those  terms.  Several  British 
officers  were  confined  and  held  answerable  for  the 
treatment  of  General  Lee.  The  latter  was  detained 
until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  October  1787- 
After  that  event  he  was  exchanged.  The  battle  of 
Monmouth  concluded  the  military  course  of  General 
Lee.  Being  directed  by  General  Washington  to  ad- 
vance and  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  he  approached 
very  near,  but,  instead  of  obeying  his  instructions, 
suffered  his  troops  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat.  The 
commander-in-chief  met  him  in  the  flight  and  repri- 
manded him  for  his  conduct.  Lee  replied  in  im- 
proper language,  but  executed  the  subsequent  orders 
of  General  Washington  with  courage  and  ability. 
Stung  with  the  indignity  which  he  conceived  to 
have  been  offered  him,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  the 
commander-in-chief  after  the  action  of  a  disrespect- 
ful tenour,  challenging  him  to  substantiate  the  charge 
implied  in  his  expres.sions  on  the  field.  General 
Lee  was  arrested  and  arraigned  before  a  court-mar- 
tial for  disobedience  of  orders,  misbehaviour  before 
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the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  On  the  12th  of  August,  177S,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  the  charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended 
from  any  commission  in  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  for  the  period  of  one  year.  The  concurrence 
of  cono^ress  in  this  sentence  was  thought  necessary  ; 
and,  while  yet  in  suspense  as  to  their  determination, 
he  published  a  defence  of  his  conduct.  His  abuse 
of  General  Washington's  character  in  this  pamphlet 
led  to  a  duel  with  Colonel  Laurens,  one  of  the 
staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  which  Lee  was 
wounded.  Congress  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  in  his  case,  though  not  without  pre- 
vious discussion.  Lee  retired  to  an  estate  he  had 
purchased  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  secluded  in  a 
small  hovel,  destitute  of  glass  windows  or  plastering, 
amusing  himself  with  his  books  and  dogs.  While 
in  this  situation  he  composed  a  set  of  political  and 
military  queries,  in  which  his  bitter  feelings  were 
freely  vented,  and  which  were  afterwards  pubhshed 
in  Baltimore,  where  they  created  considerable  dis- 
turbance. 

In  1782  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  en- 
gaged lodgings  in  a  tavern,  and,  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in 
obscurity  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1 782.  His  thoughts 
would  appear  to  have  been  employed  to  the  end  in 
the  profession  which  had  engaged  the  best  portion 
of  his  life,  for  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 
were,  "  Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadiers."  From 
respect  to  his  former  services,  a  large  concourse  of 
the  people,  including  many  public  characters,  both 
French  and  American,  joined  in  the  funeral  solem- 
nities. General  Lee  was  brave  in  action,  of  a  sound 
judgment  in  military  affairs,  and  possessed  of  the 
affection  of  his  officers  and  men.  Sensible  of  his 
military  talents,  and  insatiably  ambitious,  he  aspired 
to  the  chief  command,  and  was  little  scrupulous 
about  the  means  to  be  employed  to  attain  that  dig- 
nity. Whatever  might  have  been  his  motives  for 
engaging  in  the  American  cause,  he  sacrificed  much 
for  it,  and  was  useful  in  its  advancement.  He  was 
a  classical  scholar,  and  possessed  an  excellent  me- 
mory and  a  brilliant  fancy.  Though  a  gentleman  in 
his  manners  when  he  chose  to  appear  such,  he  was 
often  coarse,  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
particularly,  became  very  negligent  of  his  personal 
appearance.  With  all  his  faults,  however,  he  was 
distinguished  for  sincerity,  veracity,  and  adherence 
to  his  friends.  He  published  some  essays  on  mili- 
tar)%  political,  and  literary  subjects,  which,  together 
with  his  extensive  correspondence,  were  collected  in 
a  volume  in  1792.  A  pamphlet  which  he  wrote 
on  American  affairs  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
was  much  approved  of  by  the  friends  of  America 
and  particularly  commended  by  Dr.  Franklin.  It 
was  his  earnest  desire,  expressed  in  his  will,  that  he 
should  not  be  buried  in  any  church  or  church-yard, 
or  within  a  mile  of  any  presbyterian  or  anabaptist 
meeting-house  ;  and  he  assigned  as  his  reason,  that 
since  his  residence  in  America  he  had  kept  so  much 
bad  company  M'hile  living,  that  he  wished  to  avoid 
it  when  dead. 

LEE,  NATHANIEL,  a  dramatic  poet,  who  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  whither  he  went  in  1668, 
and  afterwards  went  to  London,  misled,  it  is  said, 
by  the  promises  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Neglected  by  his  patron,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the   drama,  and  in  1675  produced  his  tragedy  of 
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"Nero,"  and  from  that  time  to  1631  produced  a  tra- 
gedy yearly.  He  also  tried  his  abilities  as  an  actor, 
but  failed  in  the  attempt.  In  1684  insanity  rendered 
his  confinement  necessary,  and  he  was  taken  into 
Bethlehem  hospital,  where  he  remained  until  1688, 
when  he  was  discharged,  and  wrote  two  more  trage- 
dies,—" The  Princess  of  Cleves,"  and  "  The  Mas- 
sacre of  Paris,"  which  appeared  in  1689  and  1690. 
He  died  in  1691  or  1692,  in  consequence  of  some 
injury  received  in  a  drunken  night  frolic.  He  is  the 
author  of  eleven  plays,  all  of  which  were  acted  with 
applause;  but  his  natural  fire  and  pathos  were  buried 
in  a  torrent  of  words,  and  clouded  by  a  tendency  to 
turgid  and  bombastic  eloquence. 

LEE,  RICHARD  HENRY.— This  American  was 
born  in  the  year  1732,  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  and,  after  a  course  of  private  tuition 
in  his  father's  house,  was  sent  to  the  academy  of 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  became  distin- 
guished for  his  proficiency  in  the  classics.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  when  about  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  his  fortune  rendering  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  devote  himself  to  any  profession,  his  time 
was  most  usefully  spent  in  the  improvement  of  his 
mind.  The  first  endeavour  which  he  made  to  serve 
his  country  was  in  the  capacity  of  captain  of  the  vo- 
lunteer companies  which  were  raised  in  1755,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  expedition  under  General  Brad- 
dock.  He  was  disappointed,  however,  in  his  patri- 
otic desires,  Braddock  having  refused  to  accept  any 
more  assistance  from  the  pronncials  than  he  was 
obhged  to.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  Lee  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  his  native  county — an  office 
then  given  only  to  persons  of  the  highest  character, 
and  generally  but  to  persons  of  considerable  expe- 
rience. Not  long  afterwards  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  house  of  burgesses  from  Westmoreland 
county,  and  thus  commenced  the  career  of  politics  for 
which  he  was  pecuharly  fitted  both  by  his  natural 
disposition  and  talents  and  the  studies  in  which  he 
was  versed.  Works  of  civil  and  political  morality, 
history,  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  laws 
of  his  own  country,  had  occupied  the  principal  share 
of  his  time,  whilst  he  had  not  neglected  the  more  ele- 
gant departments  of  polite  literature ;  and  he  soon 
obtained  distinction  in  debate.  His  voice  was  always 
raised  in  support  of  those  principles  which  were  ad- 
vocated by  the  republican  or  anti-aristocratic  portion 
of  the  legislature;  and  when  in  1764  the  declaratory 
act  was  passed  in  the  British,  parliament,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  right  claimed  by  that  body  of  taxing 
America,  he  was  the  first  to  bring  forward  the  sub- 
ject to  the  notice  of  the  assembly  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  A  special  committee  having  in  conse- 
quence been  appointed  to  draught  an  address  to  the 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Lee  was  placed 
on  it  and  selected  to  prepare  the  two  first  papers. 
These  accordingly  proceeded  from  his  pen,  and,  in 
the  words  of  his  biographer  and  grandson,  "  contain 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  abound 
in  the  firm  and  eloquent  sentiments  of  freemen."  In 
1765  Patrick  Henry  introduced  in  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature his  celebrated  resolutions  against  the  stamp 
act,  which  had  just  been  passed  by  the  British  par- 
liament. Mr.  Lee  lent  Mr.  Henry's  motion  his  power- 
ful and  most  zealous  assistance.  Not  long  after  it 
had  been  carried  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  influ- 
ential party,  who  advocated  the  measures  of  the  mo- 
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ther  country,  Mr.  Lee,  amonj^st  other  methods  which 
he  took  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  stamp  act, 
planned  and  effected  an  association  "  for  the  purpose 
of  deterring  all  persons  from  accepting  the  office  of 
vender  of  stamp  paper,  and  for  awing  into  silence 
and  inactivity  those  who  might  still  be  attached  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country,  and  disposed 
to  advocate  the  right  of  colony  taxation."  The  asso- 
ciation bound  themselves  to  e.xert  every  faculty  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  had  imited  toge- 
ther, "  at  every  hazard,  and  paying  no  regard  to  dan- 
ger or  to  death."  In  consequence  of  the  opposition 
the  stamp  act  encountered  in  the  colonies,  the  British 
ministry  were  forced  to  repeal  it ;  but  they  did  so 
with  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  mother  country 
"to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever." 

In  1767,  parliament  having  passed  two  acts,  one 
laying  a  tax  on  tea  and  the  other  requiring  the  legis- 
lature of  the  colony  "  to  make  provision  for  quarter- 
ing a  part  of  the  regular  army,"  Mr.  Lee  exerted 
himself  in  every  way  to  excite  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
them,  perceiving  as  he  did  their  despotic  tendency, 
and  feeling  even  then  that  a  struggle  for  freedom 
must  eventually  take  place.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  us,  consistently  with  our  limits,  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  unceasing  efforts  of  Mr.  Lee's 
patriotism  between  this  period  and  the  assembling  of 
the  first  congress  in  Philadelphia ;  we  can  only  men- 
tion that  the  celebrated  plan  which  was  adopted  in 
1773  by  the  house  of  burgesses,  for  the  formation  of 
corresponding  committees  to  be  organized  by  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  several  colonies,  and  also  that  of 
corresponding  clubs  or  societies,  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  amongst  the 
people  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  rights,  of  keeping 
them  informed  of  every  attempt  to  infringe  them, 
and  of  rousing  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  mea- 
sures,— both  originated  with  him. 

In  1774  the  first  general  congress  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Lee  attended  it  as  one  of  the 
Virginia  delegation.  His  labours  during  this  session, 
as  throughout  his  whole  congressional  career,  until 
his  zeal  and  activity  were  partially  arrested  by  bodily 
infirmities,  were  unremitting.  Of  all  the  leading 
committees,  those  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  king, 
to  the  people  of  Britain,  and  to  the  colonies,  and  to 
carry  into  effect  the  resolution  of  non-intercourse 
with  Great  Britain, — he  was  a  member  ;  and  from  his 
pen  proceeded  the  memorial  of  congress  to  the  peo- 
ple of  British  America.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
unanimously  elected  by  the  people  of  Westmoreland 
county  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  by  which  he  was 
sent  to  the  second  congress.  At  this  period  hostili- 
ties were  in  full  operation  between  the  two  countries, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  tlie  new  congress  was  to 
invest  George  Washington  with  the  command  of  its 
armies.  His  commission  and  instructions  were  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Lee,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  other  committees  on 
which  he  served  in  this  session  were  those  named  to 
prepare  munitions  of  war,  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  saltpetre  and  arms,  and  to  devise  a  plan  for 
the  more  rapid  diffusion  of  intelligence  throughout 
the  colonies.  The  second  address  of  congress  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  (a  composition  unsurpassed 
by  any  of  the  state  papers  of  the  time)  was  written  by 
him  this  session.  But  the  most  important  of  his  ser- 
vices in  this  second  congressional  term  was  his  mo- 
tion on  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  "That  these  united 
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colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown  ;  and  that  all  political 
connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  His 
speech  on  introducing  this  bold  measure  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  displays  of  eloquence  ever  heard. 
After  a  protracted  debate  it  was  determined  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  this  resolution  until  the 
first  Monday  of  the  ensuing  month  of  July ;  but  a 
committee  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  appointed 
to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence.  Of  this 
committee  he  would  have  been  the  chairman,  accord- 
ing to  parliamentary  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
original  mover  of  an  approved  resolution  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  on  the  same  day  to  leave  congress  and  hasten 
to  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  illness 
of  some  of  the  members  of  his  family.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  substituted  for  him,  and  drew  up  the  declaration. 
In  August  following  Mr.  Lee  returned  to  his  seat  in 
congress,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  June 
1777,  pursuing  with  unabated  ardour  the  path  which 
was  to  lead  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  his 
country.  In  that  month  he  solicited  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  returned  to  Virginia.  This  step  was  taken 
on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his  reputation  from  cer- 
tain stains  which  malice  had  thrown  upon  it,  which 
he  effectually  did  by  demanding  an  enquiry  into  the 
allegations  against  him,  from  the  assembly  of  his 
native  state.  The  result  of  this  enquiry  was  a  most 
honourable  acquittal,  accompanied  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  him  for  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  his  patriotic  ser- 
vices, which  the  speaker  of  the  house,  the  venerable 
George  W^ythe,  in  communicating  it  to  him,  prefaced 
by  a  warm  and  flattering  eulogy. 

In  August  1778  he  was  again  elected  to  congress, 
but  was  forced  by  his  declining  health  to  withdraw, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  the  arduous  labours  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  devoted  himself.  In  1780  he  retired 
from  his  seat,  and  declined  returning  to  it  until  1784. 
In  the  interval  he  served  in  the  assembly  of  Virginia, 
and,  at  the  head  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  pro- 
tected it  from  the  incursions  of  the  British.  In  1784 
he  was  chosen  president  of  congress  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  but  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  1786 
was  re-elected  to  the  Virginia  assembly.  In  1792  his 
health  forced  him  to  retire  from  public  life,  when  he 
was  again  honoured  by  the  Virginia  legislature  with 
a  vote  of  thanks.     He  died  June  19,  1794. 

LEE,  SOPHIA. — This  lady  \.as  born  in  London, 
in  the  year  1750,  and  received  from  her  father,  who 
was  an  actor  of  considerable  merit,  an  excellent 
education.  At  a  very  early  age  Miss  Lee  com- 
menced writer,  and  in  1780  appeared  a  very  diverting 
comedy,  from  her  pen,  entitled  "  ITie  Chapter  of 
Accidents,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  and  met  with  great  success.  This  work 
was  followed  by  "The  Recess,  or  Tales  of  Other 
Times." 

The  success  of  this  work  far  surpassed  her  expect- 
ation :  its  interest  was  increased  by  her  publishing 
only  the  first  volume,  in  order  to  feel  her  ground. 
Popular  applause,  and  urgent  enquiries  even  from 
individuals  wholly  strangers  to  her,  encouraged  her 
to  produce  the  remainder.  Among  the  testunonies 
of  approbation  none  touched  her  so  sensibly  as  a 
letter  from  the  admired  author  of  "  Anticipation," 
the  late  Mr.  Tickell;  for  his  was  the  voice  of  taste 
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and  judgment,  sanctioned  by  that  circle  in  London 
most  distinguished  for  both.  After  warmly  express- 
ing his  own  sentiments,  he  adds,  "  1  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  that  every  per- 
son admires  this  beautiful  work  with  more  concur- 
rence of  opinion  than  I  almost  ever  remember  on 
any  literary  subject.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  have 
particularly  commissioned  me  to  bear  witness  to  the 
delight  which  they  have  felt  in  reading  'The  Recess.' 
The  new  interest  which  this  species  of  historical 
romance  creates  in  favour  of  characters  we  all  have 
heard  of  so  often,  yet  never  before  so  intimately  re- 
garded, gives  the  most  useful  embellishment  to  fact, 
and  supports  memory  by  the  charm  of  imagination." 

Her  next  publication  was  a  ballad,  called  "  A 
Hermit's  Tale,  found  in  his  Cell."  Border  warfare 
was  the  ground-work  of  this  little  poem,  and  she 
frequently  regretted  that  she  had  not,  by  withhold- 
ing it  longer,  acquired  that  more  exact  knowledge 
which  would  have  enabled  her  considerably  to  im- 
prove a  pleasing  outline;  but  her  imagination  was 
busy  with  a  subject  of  more  length. 

The  madness,  or  rather  the  unsettled  intellect,  of 
Ellinor,  in  "  The  Recess,"  had  been  greatly  admired, 
and  seemed  to  aiford  situations  so  interesting,  that 
it  had  been  often  suggested  to  her  as  particularly 
calculated  for  the  drama.  She  therefore  presented 
the  same  character  under  another  form,  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  "  Almeyda,  Queen  of  Grenada,"  when  Mrs. 
Siddons  displayed  that  pathos  and  dignity  in  which 
she  stood  unrivalled.  Great  and  deserved  encomiums 
were  lavished  on  the  poetical  beauties  of  this  play, 
though,  in  print,  they  were  disfigured  by  gross 
errors,  the  consequence  of  its  hasty  publication  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  author  from  town. 

In  the  succeeding  year  her  sister  Harriet  published 
the  first  volume  of  "Canterbury  Tales."  Detached 
stories,  placed  in  various  countries,  abrupt  in  their 
commencement,  and  breaking  continually  into  the 
dramatic  form  of  dialogue,  were,  at  that  time,  a 
novelty  in  English  literature,  both  as  to  style  and 
title,  although  tales  innumerable  have  abounded 
since.  The  work  had,  therefore,  very  considerable 
success ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  sisters,  that, 
as  neither  could  wholly  command  her  time,  the  sub- 
jects should  l)e  taken  up  alternately,  as  leisure  and 
inclination  served,  each  keeping  her  own  story 
wholly  distinct  from  the  other.  To  the  five  volumes, 
however.  Miss  Lee  contributed  only  "  The  Young 
Lady's  Tale,  or  the  Two  Emilys,"  and  "  The  Clergy- 
man's Tale."  In  the  first  of  these  we  evidently  find 
the  author  of  "The  Recess;"  the  characteristics  of 
the  second  approach  nearer  to  "  The  Chapter  of  Ac- 
cidents:" but  both  show  the  same  fertility  of  inven- 
tion which  marks  her  other  works. 

It  was  some  time  before  Miss  Lee  again  published. 
The  interval  was  spent  occasionally  in  wTiting,  but 
for  the  most  part  in  domestic  occupation  and  social 
intercourse ;  for,  though  strictly  attentive  to  their 
avocations,  the  lives  of  herself  and  sisters  were  not 
recluse.  They  had  a  numerous  and  agreeable  circle 
of  acquaintance  among  the  residents  of  Bath,  and 
few  persons  who  had  a  taste  for  literature,  whether 
English  or  foreigners,  visited  that  city  without  be- 
coming more  or  less  known  to  them. 

In  the  year  1803,  Miss  Lee,  who  in  conjunction 
with  her  sisters  had  been  employed  in  tuition,  retired 
from  the  duties  of  a  responsible,  and  therefore 
anxious  situation,  to  enjoy  the   independence  ob- 
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tained  by  that  and  the  exercise  of  her  talents,  in 
domestic  privacy.  She  soon  after  published  "  The 
Life  of  a  Lover,"  and  in  1807,  a  comedy  from  her 
pen,  called  "  The  Assignation,"  was  performed  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  which  was  not  successful. 

On  retiring  from  Bath,  Miss  Lee,  together  with  her 
sister  Harriet,  resided  for  some  time  in  Monmouth- 
shire, within  reach  of  Tintern  Abbey,  as  well  as 
many  other  celebrated  spots,  and  in  a  neighbourhood 
of  polished  and  agreeable,  though,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  of  fluctuating  society.  Circumstances  of 
health  and  convenience  induced  them,  however,  to 
purchase  a  house  at  Clifton,  which,  from  that  period, 
became  her  permanent  home.  Here  she  enjoyed  for 
twelve  years  good,  though  not  robust,  health,  and 
that  flow  of  spirits  which  was  natural  to  her  at  all 
times.  In  the  summer  of  1823  it  became  evident 
to  her  friends  that  her  strength  was  declining ;  yet 
nothing  occurred  that  alarmed  them  till  the  month 
of  October,  when  she  was  seized  with  spasms  on  the 
chest.  Though  subdued,  they  were  the  precursors 
of  a  lingering  illness,  which  she  bore  throughout 
with  religious  fortitude,  often  with  cheerfulness,  till 
nature  was  exhausted,  and  she  expired  in  March 
1824. 

LEE,  ARTHUR,  a  distinguished  American  revo- 
lutionary patriot,  who  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  in  December  1740.  He  was  sent 
to  Eton,  in  England,  and,  upon  the  completion  of  hia 
course  here,  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  with  great  distinction,  winning  a 
medal  for  the  best  botanical  treatise,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  university.  Having  travelled 
through  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  Dr. 
Lee  returned  to  Virginia,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Williamsburg,  then  the  me- 
tropolis. His  success  was  great ;  but  the  bent  of  his 
mind  to  politics  determined  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land and  study  law,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire 
familiarity  with  the  science  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment, and  fit  himself  for  taking  a  part  in  public 
affairs,  which  were  then  beginning  to  wear  a  serious 
aspect.  Before  his  return  he  had  heard  the  parlia- 
mentary debate  on  the  stamp  act,  and  when  the  duty 
bill  was  passed  he  wrote  a  series  of  anonymous 
papers  in  relation  to  it.  In  1776  he  came  again  to 
London,  which  he  found  the  strong  hold  of  popular 
opposition,  and  the  society  of  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  of  rights  the  most  active  in  conducting  it.  Of 
this  society  he  became  a  member,  with  the  design  of 
connecting  the  grievances  of  the  two  nations,  and 
purchased  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  qualified 
him  to  vote  in  municipal  affairs.  The  complaints  of 
America  were  introduced  into  the  celebrated  Middle- 
sex petition  by  Mr.  Lee,  associated  with  Wilkes  ; 
and  he  also  successfully  proposed  a  resolution,  that 
the  members  of  the  club  would  support  no  candidate 
for  parliament  who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  pro- 
mote the  granting  of  the  power  of  self-taxation  to 
America.  The  celebrated  Junius  was  an  adviser  of 
this  body,  and  with  him  Mr.  Lee  had  a  literary 
discussion  on  some  points  of  American  policy,  about 
which  they  happened  to  differ.  His  political  publi- 
cations at  this  period,  in  which  he  adopted  the  signa- 
ture of  Junius  Americanus,  were  numerous,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  acquaintance  of  Burke,  Dr.  Price, 
and  others  of  the  popular  leaders. 

In  1770  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
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the  practice  of  his  new  |)iofession  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices  ;  and  sucli  success  attended  his 
exertions  as  to  enable  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
an  ample  fortune.  In  the  same  year  the  assembly  of 
Massachusetts  appointed  him  their  agent  in  case  of 
the  absence  or  death  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  before 
either  of  the  contingencies  occurred  he  assisted  the 
venerable  sage  with  his  hearty  co-operation.  As  a 
testimony  of  the  sense  of  his  services  that  state  sub- 
sequently, in  1784,  presented  him  with  a  tract  of 
land  containing  4000  acres.  In  the  spring  of  1774 
he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  France  and  Italy,  and  when 
at  Paris  published  "  An  Appeal  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain."  Hearing,  however,  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  before  he  had  completed  his  jour- 
ney, he  hastily  returned  from  Turin  to  London.  On 
the  return  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  America  in  the  same 
year,  he  became  the  sole  agent  of  Massachusetts. 
The  secret  committee  of  congress  appointed  Mr.  Lee 
their  London  correspondent.  The  principal  object 
of  this  regulation  was,  to  learn  what  was  to  be  hoped 
from  the  European  powers.  Mr.  Lee  directed  his 
inquiries  particularly  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  British  court,  through  whom  he  obtained  assur- 
ances from  the  count  de  Vergennes  that  his  govern- 
ment would  secretly  furnish  to  the  colonies  200,000Z. 
worth  of  arms  and  ammunition,  to  be  transported 
from  Holland  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  by  congress  one  of  the  commis- 
sion to  the  court  of  France  in  conjunction  with 
Silas  Deane,  to  whom  Dr.  Franklin  was  afterwards 
added,  and  continued  to  labour  unceasingly  for  the 
cause  of  his  country  by  his  writings,  negotiations, 
and  never-failing  vigilance  in  detecting  whatever 
might  prove  injurious  to  its  interests.  At  the  same 
time  he  also  acted  as  agent  for  Virginia,  and  had  the 
address  to  procure,  under  circumstances  of  special 
favour,  from  the  royal  arsenal,  warlike  stores  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  260,000/. 

In  December  1777  congress  appointed  him  sole 
commissioner  to  Spain,  still  retaining  him  on  the 
commission  to  France.  The  British  ambassador  re- 
monstrated against  his  reception,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  detained  at  Burgos  on  his  way  to  Ma- 
drid ;  but  upon  sending  a  spirited  reply  to  the  re- 
monstrance, no  further  interruption  was  attempted, 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  capital.  He  there  pursued 
the  same  policy  which  he  had  practised  in  London 
and  Paris,  ingratiating  himself  and  his  cause  with 
the  men  of  influence,  and  appealing  boldly  and  di- 
rectly to  the  government,  from  which  he  finally  pro- 
cured a  large  pecuniary  loan.  Having  accomplished 
all  that  seemed  practicable  he  returned  to  Paris,  when 
the  commissioners  having  determined  on  the  expe- 
diency of  conciliating  Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  pre- 
vailing with  him  to  withhold  his  assistance  from 
England,  Mr.  Lee  was  selected  for  that  duty  and  re- 
paired to  Berlin,  where  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a 
private  character,  and  to  correspond  secretly  with  the 
court. 

He  succeeded  in  obtainmg  from  Frederic  an  as- 
surance that  he  would  afford  no  facilities  to  Great  Bri- 
tain in  procuring  additional  German  auxiliaries,  and 
that  he  would  prohibit  the  passage  through  any  part 
of  his  dominions,  of  any  troops  which  our  court  should 
thenceforward  engage  in  Germany.  He  obtained 
also  permission  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  on  a  direct  commerce  with  the  subjects  of 
Prussia,  and  for  himself  to  purchase,  for  the  use  of 
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the  United  States,  arms  from  the  armouries  from 
which  the  king  supplied  his  forces.  While  in  Berlin 
his  pa])ers  were  stolen  from  his  chamber;  but  upon 
an  order  from  the  king  to  investigate  the  affair,  they 
were  secretly  returned.  When  Mr.  Lee  left  Berlin, 
it  was  with  an  understanding  that  a  correspondence 
should  be  carried  on  between  Baron  Schulenburg  and 
himself  on  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  should  keep  the  king  constantly  informed  of  the 
events  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  he  did 
during  his  residence  in  Paris.  He  was  also  assured 
that  Prussia  "  would  not  be  the  last  power  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  his  country."  In 
forming  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  Mr.  Lee 
oljjected  to  two  articles,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  no  duties  should  be  charged  by  the  respective 
governments  on  any  merchandise  exported  to  the 
French  West  Indies,  which  yielded  molasses,  or  on 
the  molasses  exported  thence  to  the  United  States  ; 
and  on  the  suggestion  of  France  the  decision  was 
left  to  congress,  who  directed  that  they  should  be 
expunged.  Upon  the  recall  of  Mr.  Deane,  between 
whom  and  Mr.  Lee  there  had  been  some  misunder- 
standing, John  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Their  services,  however,  were  soon  afterwards  super- 
seded by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary.  During  the  period  of  his 
commission,  the  peculations  of  the  subordinate 
agents  who  were  emjiloyed  to  conduct  the  commer- 
cial details  of  the  public  business,  had  excited  the 
vigilant  inspection  and  unsparing  reprehension  of 
Mr.  Lee.  This  interference  created  a  multitude  of 
complaints  and  insinuations,  which  were  artfully 
disseminated  at  home.  These  rumours  were  in  a 
measure  successful  in  exciting  the  suspicions  of  some 
members  of  congress;  and  when  in  1779  it  was  de-. 
termined  to  send  a  minister  to  Spain,  and  Mr.  Lee 
was  certainly  so  prominent  a  character  as  to  be  at 
once  suggested  as  the  fittest  candidate,  he  was  not 
appointed,  although  nominated. 

Upon  learning  this  virtual  censure,  he  resigned  his 
appointments  and  returned  to  America  in  1780.  He 
prepared  an  elaborate  report  of  his  official  proceed- 
ings, and  answers  to  all  the  charges  which  had  been 
circulated  to  his  prejudice ;  but  upon  requesting 
leave  to  vindicate  himself  with  these  in  congress, 
that  body  expressed  their  full  confidence  in  his  pa- 
triotism, asserting  that  they  had  no  accusations  to 
make,  and  requested  him  to  communicate  his  views 
and  information  acquired  during  his  residence  abroad. 
In  1781  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia, 
and  by  it  returned  to  congress,  where  he  continued 
to  represent  the  state  until  1785.  In  1784  he  was 
sent  on  a  delegation  to  make  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  northern  frontier.  He  was  next  called 
to  the  board  of  treasury,  with  Samuel  Osgood  and 
Walter  Livingston,  in  which  he  continued  from  1784 
to  1789.  Within  that  period  he  also  served  in  a  le- 
gislative committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  treasury  board  he  once 
more  sought  the  shades  of  retirement,  and  esta- 
blished himself  on  a  farm  on  the  Rappahannock, 
where  he  died  December  12,  1792. 

LEECHMAN,  WILLIAM,  a  Scottish  divine,  who 
was  born  in  Lanarkshire  in  1706,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1731,  and  was  ordained 
minister  of  Beith  in  1736.  In  1746  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  which  he  ouenetl 
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with  a  sermon  to  the  clergy  on  the  temper,  character, 
and  duty,  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

In  1743  Mr.  Leechman  puhhshed  a  discourse  on 
the  natm^e,  reasonableness,  and  advantages  of  prayer, 
with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  olijections  against  it. 
This  added  much  to  his  reputation,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted.  He  was  shortly  after  elected  to 
the  professorship  of  theology  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  Soon  after  he  had'been  estabUshed  in  the 
professorship,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  continued  in  the  theological  chair  seventeen  years, 
vindicating  and  establishing  the  grand  truths  of  natu- 
ral and  revealed  religion  in  answer  to  the  principal 
objections  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  other  sceptical  writers.  He  had  in  his  lec- 
tures a  remarkable  talent  of  selecting  what  was  most 
important  and  striking  on  every  subject  that  he  treated 
on  :  his  arguments  were  sohd,  founded  on  indispu- 
table facts ;  and  they  were  urged  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  carried  his  auditors  along  with  him  ; 
for  they  were  addressed  equally  to  the  judgment  and 
the  heart.  Dr.  Le'echman's  fame  extended  far  and 
vdde,  the  divinity-hall  at  Glasgow  was  crowded  in  his 
time  with  a  greater  number  of  scholars  than  any  other 
in  Scotlanil ;  and  his  numerous  scholars,  however  they 
might  ditl[er  in  their  sentiments  on  speculative  theo- 
logy and  church  government,  were  all  cordially  united 
in  their  atiection  and  veneration  for  their  master.  In 
17(51  Dr.  Leechman  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  university  of  Glasgow  by  a  presentation 
from  the  king.  He  had  previously  to  this  been  in  a 
very  bad  state  of  health,  and  this  change  in  his  avo- 
cations was  jirobably  the  means  of  prolonging  his  life; 
yet,  though  released  from  the  more  fatiguing  part  of 
his  duties,  he  gave  a  lecture  for  some  time,  once  a 
week,  to  the  students  in  divinity,  and  weekly  lectures 
to  the  whole  university.  Dr.  Leechman 's'  faculties 
rem.ained  in  full  vigour  amidst  the  increasing  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age,  but  in  17S5  he  experienced  two  violent 
paralytic  strokes,  from  which  he  partially  recovered ; 
but  a  third  attack  carried  him  oft' on  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber in  that  vear,  whenhe  was  almost  eightv  years  of  a^^e. 

LEFEByRE,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH,  duke^of 
Dantzic. — This  French  nobleman  was  born  at  Rufack, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  1755,  and 
lie  entered  the  military  service  in  the  guards,  in 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
sergeant.  Having  warmly  embraced  the  new  prin- 
ciples and  distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence  and 
firmness,  his  promotion  was  rapid,  for  in  1794  he 
was  made  general  of  division,  and  in  the  succeeding 
campaigns  continued  to  render  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  courage  and  military  skill.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Bonaparte,  v/hose  designs  he  was  able  to 
forward.  His  services  on  this  occasion  were  rewarded 
by  the  dignities  of  senator,  marshal  of  the  empire, 
and  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  bore  an 
important  part  in  the  victory  of  Jena,  distinguished 
himself  at  Eylau,  and  received  the  chief  command  at 
the  siege  of  Dantzic,  at  which  he  gave  the  most  bril- 
liant proofs  of  genius  and  humanity.  In  ISOS  he 
served  in  Spain,  in  ISOp  again  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  Russian  campaign  commanded  the  imperial  guard. 
After  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  the  king  created 
him  a  peer,  and  during  the  hundred  days  Napoleon 
included  him  in  his  upper  chamber.  His  name  was 
consequently  erased  after  the  second  restoration,  but 
in  1 S 1 9  he  was  agam  summoned  to  take  his  seat.  He 
died  in  1520. 


LEFEVRE,  SHAW  CHARLES,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1759,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  In  17S9  Mr.  Lefevre  married  and  settled 
at  Reading,  of  which  borough  he  subsequently  became 
member  of  parliament.  It  was  in  1S02  that  his  po- 
litical connexion  with  Reading  commenced.  At  that 
period  the  inhabitants  of  Reading  conceiving  that  the 
old  interest  which  had  long  preponderated  there  might 
be  overturned,  looked  out  for  a  man  of  character  and 
opulence  that  would  come  forward  as  their  champion 
and  assert  their  independence.  In  this  critical  con- 
juncture all  eyes  were  turned  towards  their  neigh- 
bour Mr.  Lefevre  as  the  fittest  person  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  few  friends  accordingly  waited  on  him  with 
a  tender  of  their  services,  and  he  answered  nobly  to 
their  call.  A  contest  ensued  of  the  most  severe  na- 
ture, but  under  such  a  leader,  and  so  supported,  the 
conflict  was  not  long  doubtfuh  and  it  ended  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  Lefe\Te  by  a  decided  and  triumphant 
majority.  Once  seated  for  the  borough,  he  was  after- 
wards so  firmly  supported  by  his  friends  that  he 
maintained  his  post  through  four  successive  elections, 
against  all  opposition.  At  the  general  election  in 
1620,  in  consequence  of  his  declining  health,  which 
had  obliged  him  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  he  with 
great  reluctance  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  re- 
signed into  the  hands  of  his  constituents  the  trust 
which  he  had  held  so  long,  so  honourably  to  himself, 
and  so  advantageously  to  the  borough  of  Reading. 
He  closed  a  long  and  useful  life  in  April  1S23. 

LEFEVRE,  ROBERT,  a  French  portrait  painter, 
who  produced  historical  pieces  of  great  merit,  which, 
with  those  of  David,  Girodet,  Guerin,  and  Gerard, 
belong  to  the  best  of  the  modern  French  school. 
Several  portraits  of  Napoleon  by  Lefevre  are  among 
the  best.     He  died  in  1631. 

LEFORT,  FRANCIS  JAMES.— This  celebrated 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Great  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1656.  His  father,  a  merchant  in  that  place,  sent  hira 
to  Hamburgh  to  become  acquainted  with  commerce ; 
but  having  an  inclination  for  a  military  life,  he  went 
secretly  to  Marseilles  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  en- 
tered first  the  French  and  afterwards  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice, which  he  left  to  go  to  Moscow  by  the  way  of 
Archangel  in  1675.  Here  he  became  secretary  to  the 
Danish  ambassador,  and  a  fortunate  accident  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  young 
czar,  Peter  Alexiewitsch,  which  he  retained  till  his 
death.  In  both  was  the  germ  of  greatness,  which 
was  gradually  developed.  Peter  felt  that  he  needed 
an  instructor  and  assistant,  and  Lefort  possessed  ta- 
lents fitted  for  both  offices.  The  first  great  service 
which  he  rendered  the  czar  was  in  a  rebellion  of  the 
Strelitz.  Lefort  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  saved 
the  prince  from  the  danger  which  threatened  his  life. 
This  service  gained  for  him  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  the  czar,  who  was  now  become  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  Russia.  Lefort's  influence  increased  daily.  He 
established  the  military  system  of  Russia,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  navy,  which  Peter  afterwards 
carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection.  When  Peter 
travelled  into  foreign  lands  in  1697  Lefort  was  the 
principal  of  the  embassy,  in  the  train  of  which  the 
czar  remained  incognito.  In  the  mean  time  the  no- 
bles, jealous  of  the  favour  shown  to  a  foreigner,  saw 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  revenge  themselves  in 
the  long  absence  of  Lefort  and  the  czar.  The  Stre- 
litz rebelled  ;  but  Peter  darted  on  them  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  an  eagle,  and  took  a  bloody  revenge.    The 
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czar,  Lefort,  and  MenzikofF,  executed  the  guilty  with 
their  own  hands.  Lefort  died  in  IG99.  He  had  a 
comprehensive  and  cultivated  mind,  a  penetrating 
judgment,  much  presence  of  mind,  great  dexterity  in 
sounding  those  of  whom  he  wished  to  make  use,  and 
an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire. 

LEGENDRE,  ADRIAN  MARIE,  a  celebrated 
French  professor  of  mathematics,  whose  scientific 
attainments  entitle  him  to  be  placed  amongst  the 
highest  mathematicians  of  the  age.  Among  his  nu- 
merous scientific  publications  we  may  mention  his 
"  Memoire  sur  les  Transcendantes  Elliptiques,"  and 
the  "  Elemens  de  Geometric,"  the  last  of  which  has 
passed  through  nearly  twenty  editions.  In  addition  to 
the  works  already  mentioned,  M.  Legendre  published 
"  Nouvelles  Theorie  des  Paralleles,"  and  was  for 
several  years  a  contributor  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  sciences.     M.  Legendre  died  in  1832. 

LEIBNITZ,  GODFREY  WILLIAM.  —  This 
learned  mathematician  and  philosopher  was  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1646,  and  educated  at  the  university  in 
that  city.  He  afterwards  went  to  Jena,  where  he 
heard  the  lectures  of  Professor  Bohnius  upon  polite 
learning  and  history,  and  those  of  Falcknerius  in  the 
law.  At  his  return  to  Leipsic  in  1663  he  maintain- 
ed, under  Thomasius,  a  thesis  "  De  Principiis  Indi- 
viduationis."  In  1664  he  was  admitted  M.A.,  and 
observing  how  useful  philosophy  might  be  in  illus- 
trating the  law,  he  maintained  several  philosophical 
questions  taken  out  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris."  At  the 
same  time  he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  engaged  in  the 
task  of  reconciling  Plato  with  Aristotle,  as  he  after- 
wards attempted  a  like  reconciliation  between  Aris- 
totle and  Des  Cartes.  He  was  so  intent  on  these 
studies  that  he  spent  whole  days  in  meditating  upon 
them  in  a  forest  near  Leipsic. 

About  this  period  he  became  acquamted  with  Ba- 
ron Boinebourg,  who  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of 
his  learning  that  he  advised  him  to  apply  himself  to 
law  and  history ;  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  1 
strongest  assurances  that  he  would  engage  the  elect- 
or, John  Philip  of  Schonborn,  to  send  for  him  to  his 
court.  Leibnitz  accepted  the  kindness,  promising 
to  do  his  utmost  to  render  himself  worthy  of  such  a 
patronage  ;  and,  to  be  more  within  reach  of  its  happy 
effects,  he  repaired  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz.  In  1668  John  Casi- 
mer,  king  of  Poland,  resigning  his  crown,  the  elector 
palatine,  among  others,  became  a  competitor  for  that 
dignity ;  and,  while  Baron  Boinebourg  went  into  Po- 
land to  manage  the  elector's  interests,  Leibnitz  wrote 
a  treatise  to  show  that  the  Polonnois  could  not  make 
choice  of  a  better  person  for  their  king.  With  this 
work  the  elector  palatine  was  extremely  pleased,  and 
invited  the  author  to  his  court.  But  Baron  Boine- 
bourg would  not  suffer  him  to  accept  this  last  offer 
from  the  palatine,  and  immediately  obtained  for  him 
the  post  of  counsellor  of  the  chamber  of  review  to 
the  elector  of  Mentz.  Baron  Boinebourg  had  a  po- 
litical connexion  with  the  French  court,  of  which 
Leibnitz  undertook  the  charge.  Leibnitz  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  Paris,  and  on  his  arrival  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  literati  in  that  metropolis. 

In  1673  he  lost  his  patron,  M.  de  Boinebourg; 
and,  being  at  liberty  by  his  death,  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  became  acquainted  with  Oldenburg, 
the  secretary,  and  John  Collins,  fellow  of  the  royal 


society,  from  whom  he  received  some  hints  of  the 
invention  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  1664  or  1665,  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

While  he  was  in  England  he  received  an  account 
of  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  by  which  he  lost 
his  pension.  He  then  returned  to  France,  whence 
he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg  to 
inform  him  of  his  circumstances.  That  prince  sent 
him  a  very  gracious  answer,  assuring  him  of  his  fa- 
vour, and,  for  the  present,  appointed  him  counsellor 
of  his  court,  with  a  salary ;  but  gave  him  leave  to 
stay  at  Paris,  in  order  to  complete  his  arithmetical 
machine,  which,  however,  was  not  completed  until 
after  his  death.  In  1674  he  came  again  to  England, 
whence  he  passed,  through  Holland,  to  Hanover, 
and  from  his  first  arrival  there  made  it  his  business 
to  enrich  the  library  of  that  capital  with  the  best 
books  of  all  kinds.  The  elector  dying  in  1679, 
his  successor,  Ernest  Augustus,  then  bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  afterwards  George  I.,  extended  the  same  pa- 
tronage to  Leibnitz,  and  directed  him  to  write  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Leibnitz  under- 
took the  task  :  and,  travelling  through  Germany  and 
Italy  to  collect  materials,  returned  to  Hanover  in 
1690  with  an  ample  store. 

He  immediately  employed  himself  in  arranging 
the  materials  which  he  had  collected  for  his  histori- 
cal undertaking,  and  after  having  published  an  essay 
on  the  connexion  between  the  houses  of  Brunswick 
and  Este,  which  procured  him  the  appointments  of 
privy  counsellor  of  justice,  and  historiographer,  he 
gave  to  the  world  "  Scriptores  Rerum  Brunsvicen- 
sium  ;"  but  this  important  work  was  only  a  prepara- 
tory step.     The  history  itself  was  never  published  : 
the  outline  only  was  found  among  his  ])apers  after 
his  death,  and  published  in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum" 
for  1717.     According  to  this  plan,  we  should   have 
had  a  general  account  of  the  primitive  condition, 
not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  the  whole  world,  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  given  by  Leibnitz  in  his  "  Pro- 
togaea."    The  "Accessiones  Historicse,"  and  the  "  Dis- 
quisitio  de  Origine  Francorum,"  were  published  at 
Hanover  in  1715.     As  Leibnitz  displayed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  history  in  the  above-mentioned  works, 
so  he  showed  a  no  less  intimate  acquaintance  with 
theology  in  his  attempts  at  forming  a  plan  for  re- 
uniting the  protestants  and  catholics,   in  which  ha 
displayed  much  fruitless  labour,  in  conjunction  with 
Molanus  and  Bossuet.     Among   his   plans  for   the 
good  of  mankind,  may  be  mentioned  his  exertions  to 
invent  a  universal  character,  and  a  common  philoso- 
phical language.     His  labours  in   another  scientific 
imdertaking  were  better  rewarded.     The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (afterwards  Frederick  I.  king  of  Prus- 
sia) requested  his  advice  in  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  and,  when  the 
institution  was  completed  according  to  his  plan,  the 
elector  made  him  president  of  the  academy  in  1700. 
Leibnitz   furnished  a  great  jiart  of  the  papers  in 
the  "  Miscellanea  Berolinensia,"  which  the  new  aca- 
demy published  in  1710.     On  the  death  of  the  king, 
three  years  after,  his  successor  having  little  taste  for 
the  sciences,  Leibnitz  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  society, 
and  therefore  hastened  to  Vienna  to  obtain  for  it  the 
protection  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.     His  efforts 
were  unsuccessful,  although  he  received  a  most  flat- 
tering reception  from  the  emperor,  who  had  already 
conferred  on  him  the  dignities  of  baron  and  of  aulic 
M  2 
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counsellor,  with  a  pension  of  2000  florins.  He  also 
had  an  interview  with  the  czar  Feter  at  'I'orgau, 
who,  in  return  for  his  advice  concerning  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  vast  empire,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
privy  counsellor,  with  a  pension  of  1000  rubles. 
Loaded  wit!i  honours,  he  crowned  his  literary  fame  by 
his  celebrateil  "  Essai  de  Tlieodicee,"  in  which  he 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  pre-established  harmony 
and  optimism,  and  which  was  followed  in  1715  by 
his  "  Essai  sur  I'Entendement  Humain."  The  life  of 
this  individual,  so  highly  favoured  by  fortune,  was 
not  entirely  free  from  calamity.  His  unfortunate 
controversy  with  Newton,  conceining  the  discovery 
of  the  differential  calculus,  and  the  pains  of  the  gout, 
embittered  the  close  of  his  active  life.  He  died  in 
his  seventieth  year,  in  November  1716-  His  monu- 
ment, constructed  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  bears  the 
simj)le  inscription  Ossa  Leibnitii. 

Leibnitz  was  of  the  middle  size,  thin,  but  of  firm 
health,  with  an  habitual  stoop.  His  hair  was  black  in 
his  youth.but  labour  early  rendered  it  white  ;  and  his 
c)'es,  which  were  short  sighted,  were  strong  even  in 
his  old  age.  He  had  a  pleasing  covmtenance,  a  warm 
temperament,  and  as  much  animation  in  his  delivery 
as  he  had  in  his  labours.  He  studied  during  nearly  the 
whole  night,  and  often  took  his  sleep  in  his  chair, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  lil)rary  at  Hanover.  Read- 
ing every  thing,  without  distinction, he  contented  him- 
self with  making  short  extracts  on  little  pieces  of  pa- 
per which  he  kept  in  different  compartments,  though 
his  memory  was  so  excellent  that  he  had  little  need 
to  refer  to  them.  His  correspondence,  which  ex- 
tended even  to  China,  together  with  the  other  rela- 
tions whicli  he  maintained  with  different  classes  of 
men,  took  up  a  great  part  of  his  time.  The  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  study  of  the  older  systems  of  philoso- 
])liy,  among  which  the  Grecian  had  occupied  much 
of  liis  attention,  and,  above  all,  the  mathematical 
turn  of  his  mind,  combined  to  produce  his  peculiar 
system  of  philoso])hy.  He  expected  to  reform  philoso- 
phy by  giving  it  tliis  direction,  and  he  hoped  to  esta- 
blish its  principles  in  such  a  manner  that  the  strife  be- 
tweendifferent  partieswouldceaseof  itself.  Onthisac- 
count  he  was  in  favour  of  rationalism  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  maintained  by  Plato,  and  the  system  of 
demonstration,  which  prevented  him  from  entirely 
rejecting  tiie  scholastic  philosophy.  There  are  in 
philosophy,  as  in  mathematics,  necessary  truths 
which  cannot  be  learned  from  experience,  but  must 
be  grounded  in  the  soul  itself,  as  they  rest  on  prin- 
ciples the  proof  of  which  is  independent  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  senses.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Leibnitzian  rationalism,  the  principal  characteristics 
of  which  arc,  a  peculiar  theory  of  knowledge,  the 
doctrine  of  Monadology,  and  the  Theodicea,  or  doc- 
trine of  optimism.  With  regard  to  knowledge  ac- 
cording to  this  system — 1.  The  necessary  truths  are 
innate  in  the  soul,  not,  indeed,  actually  forming  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  but  capable  of  being  called  forth 
by  circumstances.  Whatever  is  derived  from  the 
senses  is  confused,  and  distinct  knowledge  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  understanding.  These  views  are 
opposed  to  the  empiricism  of  Locke.  In  order  to 
attain  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  rules  of  logic, 
as  mathematicians  also  use  them,  by  unfolding  ana- 
lytically the  simple  truths  contained  in  a  subject, 
until  the  fundamental  truth  is  attained.  The  Car- 
tesian criterion — clearness  and  distinctness — is  not 
sufficient.     "Our  conclusions,"  says  Leibnitz, "rest 


on  two  great  principles — the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion (according  to  which  we  deem  that  false  which 
involves  a  contradiction,  and  that  true  which  is  op- 
posed to  falsehood),  and  the  principle  of  the  suffi- 
cient reason  (which  teaches  no  assertion  is  true  if  no 
sufficient  reason  can  be  given  why  it  is  true  rather 
than  false),  which  leads  to  an  absolute  final  reason,  m- 
dependent  of  accidental  circumstances.  But  the  final 
reason  of  the  certainty  of  innate  necessary  truths  is  in 
God,  as  the  source  of  all  necessary  and  eternal  truth. 
2.  Monadology  forms  the  central  point  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  Leibnitz  believed  that  in  this  he  had  dis- 
covered the  fundamental  basis  of  actual  knowledge. 
All  experience  teaches  us  that  there  are  compound 
substances  ;  consequently  there  must  be  simple  ones. 
The  senses  give  us  only  confused,  the  understand- 
ing distinct,  knowledge ;  and  the  simple,  which  can- 
not be  recognised  by  the  senses,  is  the  ground  of 
the  compound.  These  simple  substances,  from 
which  the  compound  are  formed,  and  each  of  which 
differs  in  its  qualities  from  all  others,  since  there  are 
no  two  things  exactly  alike,  Leibnitz  calls  monads,  of 
which  he  assumes  four  sorts — pure  monads  (or  living 
beings),  the  souls  of  beasts,  the  souls  of  men,  and 
God,  who,  as  the  origin  of  all  knowledge,  of  reality, 
and  of  the  existence  of  things,  the  eternal,  original 
Monad,  he  calls  the  Monas  monadum.  All  created 
monads  are  united  with  bodies,  or,  rather,  all  finite 
beings  are  aggregates  of  monads,  some  having  a  cen- 
tral and  governing  monad.  The  different  classes  of 
monads  conceive  of  the  universe  with  different  de- 
grees of  distinctness;  God  alone  conceives  it  per- 
fectly. There  is  no  actual  influence  of  one  thing  on 
another,  but  only  an  ideal  connexion ; — i.  e.  the  in- 
ternal changes  of  each  monad  are  so  arranged  as  to 
agree  with  the  changes  in  the  monads  immediately 
connected  with  it.  The  cause  ofthis  agreement  is  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  almighty  power  of  the  Deity.  The 
divine  understanding  is  the  prototype  of  all  truth, 
beauty,  and  al)solute  good,  and  by  it  all  the  interior 
changes  in  the  monads  were  so  predetermined  that 
there  is  a  perfect  harmony  in  their  succession.  This 
predetermination  or  established  harmony  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Godhead  when  the  plan  of  the  world 
was  formed.  3.  The  Theodicea  is  the  defence  of  the 
supreme  wisdom  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  which 
had  been  impugned  onaccountof  the  existence  of  evil. 
Such  a  Theodicea  Leibnitz  attempted,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  contrary  views  brought  forward  by 
Bayle.  According  to  the  Leibnitzian  system,  an  in- 
finite number  of  worlds  are  possible  in  the  divine  un- 
derstanding; but,  of  all  possible  ones,  God  has 
chosen  and  formed  the  best.  Every  thing  which 
really  is,  is  best  in  connexion,  even  if  by  itself  it  is 
im])erfect.  This  system  is  therefore  denominated 
optimisin.  Each  being  is  intended  to  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  is  to  contribute,  as  a  part,  to  the  perfection  of  the 
whole.  The  existence  of  evil  is  no  argument  against 
this  system,  because  metaphysical  evil  is  merely  a 
necessary  imperfection  in  the  nature  of  finite  things, 
from  which  imperfection,  physical  evil,  and  moral 
evil  (sin),  necessarily  proceed.  Moral  evil  is  founded 
in  the  freedom  of  finite  spirits,  which  consists  in 
choosing,  according  to  grounds  of  preference,  one 
among  many  physically  possible  actions :  for,  al- 
though every  thing  in  the  world  is  necessarily  deter- 
mined, still  man,  being  ignorant  of  the  future,  must 
act  from  the  convictions  of  his  reason. 
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Leibnitz  nowhere  makes  a  complete  connected  ex- 
position of  this  philosophical  system,  but  has  only  pro- 
posed it  in  his  writings  by  piecemeal,  and  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  follow  his  course  of  thought.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  more  critical  examination 
of  the  value  of  these  hypotheses;  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  in 
promoting  the  progress  of  reason,  a;*  they  have  given 
that  impulse  to  the  philosophical  world  which  his  ma- 
thematical discoveries,  to  an  account  of  which  we 
now  proceed,  gave  to  the  mathematicians  of  his  time. 
His  attention  was  early  directed  to  mathematical  re- 
searches, and  in  a  letter  to  the  countess  of  Kiel- 
mannsegge  he  relates,  that  even  in  his  sixteenth  year 
he  was  occupied  in  considering  the  differences  of 
those  numbers  whose  succession  forms  a  regular  se- 
ries. He  thus  arrived  at  the  law  of  constant  mag- 
nitudes, which  is  always  found  exactly,  or  by  ap- 
proximation, if  the  members  of  the  series,  and  then 
their  first,  second,  &c.,  differences  are  subtracted 
from  each  other;  but  when  he  was  in  England,  wish- 
ing to  publish  his  supposed  discovery,  he  found  him- 
self anticipated  by  a  French  mathematician,  Reg- 
nault.  A  second  similar  affair  induced  him  to  study 
Mercator's  "  Logarithmotechnica,"  which  he  carried 
with  him  to  France,  where  he  surprised  Huygens  by 
communicating  to  him  his  discovery  of  an  infinite 
series  for  the  surface  of  the  circle,  similar  to  that  of 
Mercator  for  the  hyperbola.  This  was  made  known 
by  Oldenburg  to  Newton,  who  congratulated  Leib- 
nitz on  his  discovery.  Animated  by  this  result, 
Leibnitz  resumed  his  researches  into  the  difference 
of  numbers,  and  in  this  way  he  was  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  differential  calculus.  In  a  letter  he 
communicated  this  discovery  to  Oldenburg,  for  New- 
ton's examination.  In  comparing  the  whole  course 
of  reasoning  which  he  pursues  in  his  calculations 
with  the  views  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  New- 
ton's method  of  fluxions,  not  the  least  similarity  can 
be  discovered  between  the  two  methods ;  wliich  is 
the  best  proof  that  each  of  these  great  men,  in  reality, 
attained  the  same  result  for  himself,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  Leibnitz,  however,  received 
no  answer  from  Newton  to  this  remarkable  letter, 
and  things  remained  in  this  state  till  1682,  when  the 
"  Acta  Eruditorum  "  was  commenced. 

Leibnitz  was  from  the  beginning  one  of  its  most 
active  contriljutors,  and  in  the  October  number  of 
1684  he  published  a  complete  account  of  his  differ- 
ential calculus,  exactly  as  he  had  communicated  it 
to  Newton.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  this  time 
no  one  questioned  the  claims  of  Leibnitz  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  new  mode  of  calculation.  On  the  con- 
trary, Newton  publicly  acknowledged  the  merit  of 
the  German,  and  made  the  most  honourable  men- 
tion of  him  in  his  "  Principia."  Leibnitz  continued 
with  untiring  activity  to  make  improvements  in  his 
method.  The  differential  calculus,  together  with  its 
converse,  which  Leibnitz  called  summatory,  but  to 
which  John  Bernoulli  gave  the  name  of  integral  cal- 
culus, was  in  high  esteem  on  the  continent,  and  had 
been  much  used  and  extended  both  by  Bernoulli  and 
the  Marquis  de  I'Hospital,  when  in  1699,  twenty-two 
years  after  the  letter  of  Leibnitz  to  Newton,  which 
was  dated  June  21,  1677,  and  fifteen  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  theory  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned,  in  the  October  of  1684  number  of  the 
"  Acta  Eruditorum,"  it  was  contended  for  the  first 
time,  by  Fatio  de  Duillier,  that  Newton  was  the  dis- 
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coverer  of  this  mode  of  reckoning.  This  article  was 
written  in  an  offensive  tone,  and  Leibnitz  answered 
it  in  the  "Acta  Eruditorum."  His  reply  for  a  time  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute;  but  five  years  afterwards,  New- 
ton having  published  his  "  Optics,"  at  the  close  of 
which  he  appended  an  exposition  of  his  method  of 
fluxions,  which  he  claimed  to  have  invented  as  early 
as  16G6,  the  "Acta  Eruditorum"  gave  an  extracc 
from  this  work  in  the  next  year,  and  by  making  a 
comparison  between  the  method  of  fluxions  and  the 
system  of  differential  calculus,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  awakened  anew  the  dispute  between 
the  parties.  KeiU,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Ox- 
ford, declared  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  '' 
for  1708,  not  only  that  Newton  was  the  original  in- 
ventor of  the  new  system,  but  that  Leibnitz  had 
formed  his  upon  Newton's  merely  by  ciianging  the 
expressions  and  the  signs.  Leibnitz,  therefore,  wrote 
to  Hans  Sloane,  secretary  to  the  royal  society,  to  re- 
quest the  society  to  decide  between  hira  and  KeilL 
The  society  immediately  named  a  committee,  who 
came  to  the  following  conclusion; — that,  in  reality, 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  difl'erential  cal- 
culus and  fluxions,  and  that  the  question  did  not  turn 
on  the  invention  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  on  pri- 
ority, with  respect  to  which  there  was  strong  proof 
that  Newton  had  possessed  the  system  fifteen  years 
before  the  publication  of  Leibnitz's  article  in  the 
"  Acta  Eruditorum,"  and  that  therefore  Keill's  asser- 
tion concerning  Leibnitz  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  calumny.  This  decision  of  tlie  society  only  ren- 
dered the  schism  between  the  parties  wider,  and 
Leibnitz  rendered  the  quarrel  irreconcilable  by  send- 
ing a  letter  to  the  abbe  Conti,  who  was  then  in  Eng- 
land, and  acted  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  the 
parties.  In  this  letter,  which  was  intended  to  be 
shown  to  Newton,  among  other  offensive  expres- 
sions, he  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  invented  the  algorithm  of 
infinitely  small  magnitudes  before  himself.  Newton 
replied  through  Conti,  and  the  dispute  continued  till 
the  death  of  Leibnitz. 

LEICESTER,  SIR  PETER,  a  learned  antiquary, 
who  was  born  at  Tabley  in  Cheshire  in  16 13,  and 
was  educated  at  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford.  His 
principal  publication,  entitled  "  Historical  Antiqui- 
ties," is  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research.  Sir 
Peter  Leicester  died  in  1673. 

LEIGH,  CHARLES,  a  naturalist  and  antiquary, 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  "  Natural  History  of  Lan- 
cashire."    He  appears  to  have  died  about  1720. 

LEIGH,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  biblical  critic, 
who  was  born  in  1602.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
During  the  violence  of  the  plague  in  1625  he  took 
that  opportunity  to  visit  France ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  the  Temple,  added  to  his  law  studies  those  of  di- 
vinity and  history,  in  both  which  he  attained  a  great 
stock  of  knowledge.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  lay 
divine,  and  superior  to  many  of  the  profession. 
About  1636  we  find  him  representing  the  borough  of 
Stafford  in  parliament,  when  some  of  the  memiiers 
of  that  which  was  called  the  long  parliament  had 
withdrawn  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Leigh's  sen- 
timents inclining  him  to  remain  and  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of 
divines,  and  certainly  sat  with  no  liltlc  propriety  in 
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one  respect,  being  as  ably  skilled  in  matters  of  divi- 
nity and  ecclesiastical  history  as  most  of  them.  He 
was  also  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  parliamentary 
service,  and  custos  rotulorura  for  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford. He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  approve  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  and  army ;  and 
having,  in  December  1(348,  voted  that  his  majesty's 
concessions  were  satisfactory,  he  and  some  others, 
who  held  the  same  opinion,  were  expelled  from  par- 
liament. He  died  in  1671.  His  most  important 
work  is  entitled  "  Critica  Sacra." 

LEIGHTON,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  prelate, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  1613,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
to  France,  and  on  his  return  obtained  presbyterian 
ordination,  and  was  settled  at  Newbottle,  near  Edin- 
burgh. Disapproved  of  by  his  presbyterian  bre- 
thren as  not  sufficiently  polemical  in  his  discourses, 
he  resigned  his  living,  and  was  soon  after  chosen 
principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  When 
Charles  H.  resolved  to  re-establish  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  Dr.  Leighton  was  induced  to  accept  a  bi- 
shopric, but  chose  the  humblest  of  the  whole,  Dum- 
blain,  and  would  not  join  in  the  pompous  entry  of 
his  brethren  into  Edinburgh.  He  nevertheless  be- 
came archbishop  of  Glasgow,  chiefly  impelled,  it  is 
believed,  by  a  hope  of  furthering  a  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  presbyterians  and  episcopalians. 
Disappointed  in  this  hope,  as  also  in  his  wishes  to 
moderate  the  acrimonious  feelings  of  both  parties, 
he  went  to  London,  and  requested  leave  to  resign  his 
see ;  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted.  He  never, 
however,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  in  London 
on  the  5th  of  February,  16S4.  Archbishop  Leighton 
was  celebrated  for  his  gentleness,  moderation,  and 
disinterestedness ;  for  although  his  bishopric  pro- 
duced only  200^.  and  his  archbishopric  barely  400?. 
per  annum,  he  founded  exhibitions  both  in  the  col- 
leges of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

LEIGHTON,  SIR  BALDWIN,  a  distinguished 
military  officer,  who  was  born  at  Wallesborough  in 
Shropshire.  After  completing  his  education  he  en- 
tered the  army,  and  in  March  I76l  sailed  for  the 
East  Indies,  where  after  doing  garrison  duty  for  some 
time  in  Fort  St.  George,  he  took  the  field,  and  was 
at  the  siege  of  Madura  and  two  small  forts.  After 
an  active  campaign  his  majesty's  troops  were  ordered 
home  in  consequence  of  the  peace  in  the  year  1763, 
and  in  1765  this  officer  arrived  in  England  and  was 
placed  on  half-pay. 

In  1768  he  purchased  a  commission  in  the  46th 
regiment,  in  1770  a  captain-lieutenancy,  and  in  1772 
a  company.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  captain  of 
grenadiers,  and  in  October  sailed  with  the  regiment 
for  North  America,  and  was  in  the  action  of  Brook- 
lyn on  Long  Island,  the  taking  of  New  York,  the  ac- 
tion on  York  Island  and  the  White  Plains,  the 
storming  of  Fort  Washington,  the  taking  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  action  of  Brandywine,  and  the  action  near 
Monmouth  Court  House,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  November  1778  his  health  was  much 
impaired  from  the  fatigue  and  hardships  incident  to 
active  service,  and  he  was  therefore  ordered  to  Eng- 
land to  the  command  of  a  recruiting  company.  In 
1782  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army,  and 
in  1787  he  purchased  the  majority  of  the  regiment, 
in  the  command  of  which  he  went  in  1792  to  Gibral- 
tar ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.     In  Norvember 


1794  he  sailed  in  command  of  the  regiment  to  the 
West  Indies ;  in  March  following  succeeded  to  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  46th ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1795  he  was  ordered  in  command  of 
that  regiment  from  Martinico  to  St.  Vincent's,  in 
which  island  he  was  senior  officer.  He  was  there 
actively  employed  against  the  French  and  Caribs, 
who  carried  on  a  cruel  and  savage  war ;  the  46th 
regiment  was  engaged  with  them  together  and  in 
detachments  thirteen  times,  and  in  the  short  period 
of  eight  months  suffered  a  loss  of  400  men  out  of 
520.  In  1716  the  few  remaining  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  drafted,  and  the  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  came  to  England  in  October. 

In  1809  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  Jersey  during  the 
absence  of  General  Don,  who  was  ordered  to  Wal- 
cheren.  He  was  relieved  by  General  Don  in  May 
1810,  and  on  quitting  the  island  received  a  very 
handsome  letter  from  the  adjutant-general,  notifying 
the  commander-in-chief's  approbation  of  his  conduct 
during  his  command.  After  the  last-named  period 
this  officer  was  not  employed.  He  received  the 
brevet  of  general  in  August  1819,  having  succeeded 
to  the  family  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  first 
cousin.  Sir  Robert  Leighton,  the  fifth  baronet.  Sir 
Baldwin  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1828. 

LEISEWITZ,  JOHN  ANTHONY,  a  German 
writer,  whose  tragedy,  entitled  "  Julius  of  Tarentum," 
is  esteemed  by  the  Germans  one  of  their  best  pro- 
ductions, and  is  still  performed.  Leisewitz  was  born 
in  1752  at  Hanover,  and,  at  the  university,  was  a 
friend  of  Voss,  Holty,  and  Biirger.  He  died  in  1806 
at  Brunswick. 

LEKAIN,  HENRY  LOUIS,  a  tragic  actor,  who 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1728.  It  was  the  intention  of 
his  father,  a  goldsmith,  to  bring  him  up  in  the  same 
avocation,  in  which  the  boy  made  such  progress  that 
his  work  was  in  request  even  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
He  enjoyed,  at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  college  de  Mazarin,  where  the  scholars 
performed  a  dramatic  piece  at  the  close  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  The  means  of  Lekain  were  inadequate 
to  the  expense  required  of  the  performers,  and  he 
therefore  undertook  the  office  of  prompter.  He 
rarely  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  book,  so 
deeply  were  the  plays  impressed  on  his  memory  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  them  a  few  times.  His  great- 
est recreation  consisted  in  attending  the  French  thea- 
tre on  Sundays.  Social  amusement  having  acquired 
new  life  in  Paris  after  the  peace  of  1748,  several  pri- 
vate theatres  were  formed,  and  Lekain  joined  with  a 
number  of  young  persons  in  establishing  one,  which 
soon  surpassed  all  the  others.  Lekain  was  distin- 
guished for  his  acting,  and  Arnaud  Baculard's  comedy 
"  Le  Mauvais  Riche"  was  first  performed  by  this 
company. 

Voltaire,  Arnaud's  patron,  was  present  at  the  re- 
presentation, and  invited  Lekain,  who  played  the  part 
of  the  lover,  to  his  house.  The  young  actor  was  em- 
barrassed before  this  celebrated  man,  who  encou- 
raged him  with  the  words,  "  Heaven  be  thanked,  I 
have  at  last  found  a  person  who  has  moved  and 
touched  me,  even  when  reciting  bad  verses."  Vol- 
taire advised  him,  however,  not  to  become  an  actor ; 
and,  in  order  to  induce  him  not  to  abandon  the  trade 
of  his  father,  offered  to  advance  him  10,000  francs,  in 
order  to  place  him  in  a  more  convenient  situation. 
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Lekain  hesitated,  but  his  propensity  for  the  stage 
predominated.  When  Voltaire  perceived  that  the 
resolution  of  the  young  man  was  invincible  he  offered 
to  spare  him,  at  least,  the  expense  of  apprenticeship, 
and  to  build  him  a  theatre  in  his  own  house,  where 
Lekain  could  play  with  his  young  friends.  Lekain  now 
lived  with  Voltaire,  whose  two  nieces  played  with 
him,  and  the  poet  himself  sometimes  undertook  a 
part.  The  most  distinguished  men  aspired  to  the 
honour  of  attending  the.se  performances.  The  part 
of  Cicero  in  the  "  Rome  Preserved  "  was  here  seen 
represented  by  Voltaire  with  an  energy  and  truth  of 
which  tradition  still  preserves  the  memory  ;  and,  in- 
spired by  such  a  model,  Lekain  shone  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Titus.  During  the  six  months  which  he  spent 
in  the  society  of  Voltaire  his  dramatic  skill  was  vastly 
improved;  and  in  his  "  Memoires  de  H.  Lekain," 
published  by  his  son,  he  says,  that  at  that  time  he 
studied  most  profoundly  the  principles  of  his  art. 
Before  departing  for  Berlin  in  1750  Voltaire  obtained 
for  his  prote'ge  permission  to  appear  on  the  thtatre 
Francaise.  One  of  his  most  splendid  parts  was  Ma- 
homet in  Voltaire's  play  of  the  same  name.  His 
last  performance,  in  the  character  of  Vendome  in 
Voltaire's  "  Adelaide,"  was  admired  above  all ;  and 
the  exertions  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  .were 
the  cause  of  his  speedy  death  in  1778. 

LELAND,  JOHN,  an  English  antiquary,  born  in 
London  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school  and  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge  ;  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  then  to  Paris,  for  further  improvement.  Re- 
turning home,  he  took  holy  orders.  Henry  VHL 
made  him  his  chaplain  and  librarian,  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  royal  antiquary.  In  1533  he  was  empow- 
ered, by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  search 
for  objects  of  antiquity  in  the  archives  and  libraries 
of  all  cathedrals,  abl)eys,  priories,  &c. ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  spent  six  years  in  travelling  over 
the  kingdom,  visiting  the  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings and  monuments,  and  coUecting'materials  for  the 
illustration  of  the  history  and  archaeology  of  England 
and  Wales.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  London,  to 
arrange  and  methodize  the  stores  of  intelligence 
which  he  had  collected,  but  after  two  years  died  insane 
in  1552,  without  having  completed  his  undertaking. 
The  great  bulk  of  his  collections,  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  was  placed  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
in  an  undigested  state.  Hearne  printed  a  consider- 
able part,  forming  the  "  Itinerary  of  John  leland," 
and  "  Lelandi  Antiquarii  de  Rebus  Britannicis  Com- 
mentaria." 

LELAND,  THOMAS,  a  learned  divine,  who  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1722,  and  educated  in 
the  university  of  that  city.  In  17-18  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  was  soon  after,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Stokes,  induced  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the 
"Orations  of  Demosthenes,"  and  shortly  after  an 
English  translation  of  Demosthenes.  These  were 
followed  by  some  classical  works  of  minor  import- 
ance; but  in  1773  he  published  his  "History  of 
Ireland  from  the  Invasion  of  Henry  the  II,"  He  died 
in  1785. 

LELY,  SIR  PETER,  a  celebrated  portrait  painter, 
who  was  born  at  Soest,  in  W^estphalia,  in  I6l7.  He 
received  the  rudiihents  of  his  ])rofessional  education 
from  Peter  Grebber,  at  Haerlem  ;  and  having  ac- 
quired a  vQry  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  execu- 
tion, he  came  to  England  in  1641,  and  commenced 
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portrait  j)ainter.  After  the  restoration  he  was  ap- 
pointed state  painter  to  Charles  II.,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  office  with  great  reputation  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  IGSO.  He  was  seized  by  an  apo- 
plexy while  painting  a  portrait  of  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  and  died  instantly,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three. 

Th(5ugh  Lcly's  talents  as  an  artist  do  not  entitle 
him  to  hold  a  rank  equal  to  that  hllcd  by  his  great 
predecessor  Vandyke,  yet  they  justly  claim  both  re- 
spect and  admiration.  He  fell  short  of  ^'audyke  ia 
two  very  essential  parts  of  portraiture,  namely,  taste 
and  expression.  It  is  in  parts  only  that  he  wrought 
with  taste, — in  the  ringlets  of  the  hair,  for  instance — 
seldom  in  the  actions  of  his  figures,  and  scarcely  ever 
in  the  tout-ensemble  of  his  pictures.  Lely  possessed 
the  art  of  flattery  more  than  most  artists  ;  and  no 
doubt  by  that  secured  the  approbation  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  consequently  great  practice.  He  ac- 
quired a  very  considerable  fortune,  of  which  he  em- 
ployed a  large  portion  to  furnisii  himself  with  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  drawings.  These,  at  his 
death,  were  sold  by  auction,  and  were  so  numerous 
that  forty  days  were  consumed  in  the  sale  ;  and  the 
product  amounted  to  2G,000/.  ;  besides  which  he  left 
an  estate  he  had  purchased  of  900/.  per  annum. 
Among  his  more  celeljrated  pictures  in  this  country 
are  the  series  of  beauties  at  Windsor,  a  remarkable 
picture  of  Charles  L,  and  heads  of  the  duke  of  York 
and  Lady  Elizabeth. 

LEMERY,  NICHOLAS,  a  celebrated  chemist, 
born  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  in  1645.  After  having 
made  the  tour  of  France,  he  in  1762  became  ac- 
quainted with  M.  Martin,  apothecary  to  Monsieur 
the  prince,  and  went  through  several  courses  of  che- 
mistry in  the  laboratory  of  this  chemist  at  the  Hotel 
de  Conde.  The  true  principles  of  chemistry  at  that 
period  were  but  ill  understood,  and  this  practical 
chemist  was  the  first  who  al)olished  the  jargon  of 
barbarous  terms,  and  reduced  the  science  to  clear  and 
simple  ideas.  In  1681  he  was  disturbed  on  account 
of  his  religion,  and  came  to  England,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Charles  II.  ;  but  he  shortly  after 
returned  to  France,  and  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz  he  became  a  convert  to  the  cathoUc 
faith  to  avoid  persecution.  He  was  then  appointed 
associate  chemist  and  pensionary  in  the  royal  academy 
of  sciences,  and  died  in  1715.  He  wrote  "A  Course 
of  Chemistry;"  "An  Universal  Pharmacopoeia;" 
"  An  Universal  Treatise  of  Drugs  ;"  and  "  A  Treatise 
on  Antimony." 

LEMPRIERE,  JOHN,  D.D.,  this  learned  divine 
was  graduated  at  Oxford  as  A.M.  in  1792.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  head-master  of  Abingdon  gram- 
mar-school, and  afterwards  master  of  the  free  gram- 
mar-school at  Exeter.  In  ISll  he  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Meeth,  in  Devonshire,  which  living, 
together  with  that  of  Newton  Petrock,  in  the  same 
county,  he  held  imtil  his  death.  Dr.  Leinpriere 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  published  a 
"  Bibliotheca  Classica"  as  an  assistant  in  the  study  of 
antiquities  and  mythology.  His  other  writings  are, 
the  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  with 
notes,  which  appeared  in  1792 :  an  entire  and  ele- 
gant translation  of  that  historian  being  given  to  the 
world  by  Mr.  Beloe,  Dr.  LeTnpriere  desisted  from 
prosecuting  his  design.  A  compilation  of  "  Univer- 
sal Biography,"  first  printed  in  (juarto,  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  same  in  octavo,  both  in  1808  was 
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his  last  work.      He  died  of  apoplexy  in  February 

1824. 

LENCLOS,  ANNE,  called  Ninon  de,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  l6l6,  of  noble  parents.  The  early  death 
of  her  parents  having  left  her  to  follow  her  in- 
clinations, her  character  was  formed  by  the  bent  of 
her  own  feelings,  and  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Montaigne  and  Charron.  Even  at  an  early  age  she 
was  distinguished  for  her  wit  and  acuteness.  She 
played  the  harpsichord  and  several  other  instruments 
in  a  masterly  style,  sang  with  taste,  and  danced  with 
grace.  With  such  attractions,  she  had  no  want  of 
suitors;  but  her  love  of  independence  prevented  her 
from  forming  a  serious  connexion.  To  render  her- 
self entirely  free,  she  invested  her  property  in  an  an- 
nuity, on  which  she  lived  frugally,  but  in  good  style. 
Her  income  amounted  to  8,000  or  10,000  livres. 
Notwithstanding  her  reputation  for  gallantry,  the 
most  respectable  ladies  of  the  time,  such  as  La  Fay- 
ette, La  Sabli'ere,  and  Maintenon,  cultivated  her 
friendship.  Of  Madame  de  Maintenon  she  used  to 
say,  that  she  wished  to  employ  her  to  drive  away  the 
tedium  of  rank  and  age  at  Versailles.  Even  in  her 
old  age  her  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most 
agreeable  personages  of  the  city  and  court,  and  of 
the  most  distinguished  men.  Scarron  consulted  her 
on  his  romances,  St.  Evremond  on  his  poems,  Mo- 
liere  on  his  comedies,  Fontenelle  on  his  dialogues, 
and  La  Rochefoucault  on  his  ma.xims.  At  her  death, 
in  1705,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire,  then  a  young 
man,  whose  renown  she  had  foreseen,  a  considerable 
sum,  which  he  was  to  expend  in  books.  Ninon's  se- 
cond son  died  a  tragic  death.  Ninon  confessed  her- 
self that  she  was  not  happy,  and  often  said  that,  if 
she  had  foreseen  her  course  of  life,  she  would  rather 
have  undergone  a  voluntary  death  than  have  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  destiny. 

LENFANT,  JAMES,  a  learned  French  writer, 
born  in  1661.  After  studying  at  Saumur  he  went  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  became  chaplain  of  the  electress 
dowager  jjalatine,  and  pastor  in  ordinary  to  the 
French  church.  The  descent  of  the  French  into  the 
palatinate  obliged  him,  however,  to  leave  Heidel- 
berg in  1688.  He  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  elector 
Frederic,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  appointed  him 
one  of  the  ministers.  There  he  continued  nearly 
forty  years,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  writings. 
He  was  preacher  to  the  queen  of  Prussia,  Charlotta 
Sophia;  and  after  her  death  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
In  1707  he  took  a  journey  to  England  and  Holland, 
where  he  had  the  honour  to  preach  before  Queen 
Anne  ;  and  might  have  settled  in  London,  with  the 
title  of  chaplain  to  her  majesty.  In  1712  he  went 
to  Helmstadt,  in  1715  to  Leipsic,  and  in  1725  to 
Breslaw,  to  search  for  rare  books  and  MSS.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  it  was  he  that  first  formed  the 
design  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  Geruianique,"  which 
began  in  1720;  or  whether  it  was  suggested  to  him 
by  one  of  the  society  of  learned  men,  which  took  the 
name  of  Anonymjus,  and  who  ordinarily  met  at  his 
house.  He  died  in  1728.  His  principal  works  are, 
"The  History  of  the  Council  of  Constance,"  "A 
History  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,"  "The  New  Testa- 
ment translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  French,  with 
Notes  by  Beausobre  and  Lenfant,"  and  "  The  His- 
tory of  Pope  Joan,  from  Spanheim's  Latin  Disserta- 
tion." 

LENOIR,  ALEXANDER.— This  French  artist 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1762,  and  rendered  the  greatest 
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services  to  the  fine  arts  by  the  preservation  of  the 
monuments  of  French  art,  while  director  of  the 
French  museum  of  antiquities.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  college  Mazarin,  and  afterwards  in 
the  academy  of  arts  at  Paris.  He  subsequently  de- 
voted himself  to  painting  till  1790,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  painter-royal  Doyen.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  when  the  finest  works  of  art,  j)re- 
served  in  monasteries  and  palaces,  M'ere  destroyed 
from  hatred  of  the  former  despotism  in  church  and 
state,  Lenoir  determined  to  save  all  that  he  could. 
He  made  a  proposal,  through  Bailly,  then  mayor  of 
Paris,  to  collect  all  the  treasures  from  the  monaste- 
ries, &c.,  in  a  grand  national  museum.  Entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  project,  Lenoir  engaged  in 
the  matter  with  so  much  zeal,  that  his  life  was  se- 
veral times  endangered  by  his  exertions  to  rescue 
these  treasures  from  the  fury  of  the  new  iconoclasts. 
As  he  travelled  through  all  France  for  this  purpose, 
he  succeeded  in  preserving  for  posterity  a  great  part 
of  those  monuments  which  afford  the  artist  an  op- 
porttmity  to  compare  the  progress  of  art  in  diflferent 
periods.  By  the  union  of  these  remains  was  formed 
the  celebrated  museum  of  French  antiquities,  in  the 
Rue  des  Petits  Augustins,  which  Lenoir  superin- 
tended for  almost  thirty  years  with  uninterrupted 
industry,  so  that  it  may  justly  be  said  that  to  him 
France  is  indebted  for  whatever  of  this  kind  it  now 
possesses. 

LENTULUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  in  Rome,  several  individuals  of  which 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  virtues  and  ser- 
vices ;  others  were  conspicuous  in  other  ways.  Pub- 
lius  Lentulus  Sura,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  was 
strangled  in  prison.  Lentulus  Spinther,  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  and  ostentatious  men  of  his  age,  was 
a  partisan  of  Pompey.  Having  been  pardoned  by 
Csesar,  who  had  made  him  prisoner,  he  again  joined 
the  former,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia.  Cneius  Lentulus  was  put  to  death  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  in  consequence  of  being  detected 
in  forming  a  conspiracy  against  that  monster. 

LEO,  the  name  of  several  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tics, who  have  at  various  periods  filled  the  papal 
chair.  Of  these  we  can  only  notice  those  most  cele- 
brated in  history. 

Leo  I.,  the  Great,  was  born,  according  to  some 
writers,  in  Rome,  and  according  to  others  in  Tus- 
cany. The  popes  Celestine  I.  and  Sixtus  III.  em- 
ploj^ed  him  in  important  ecclesiastical  aifairs  while 
he  was  only  deacon.  On  the  death  of  Si.\tus  III.  in 
440  Leo  was  elevated  lo  the  papal  chair.  The  Ro- 
mans were  gratified  with  this  choice,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  his  pontificate  was  marked  by  an  intolerant 
and  impolitic  act.  He  caused  processes  to  be  insti- 
tuted against  the  Manicheans  who  were  concealed  in 
Rome,  and  gave  up  those  who  persisted  in  their 
lieresy  to  the  secular  arm.  In  the  same  manner  he 
proceeded  against  the  Pelagians,  Priscillianists,  and 
Eutycheans,  whom  he  extermmated.  During  the 
session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  to  which 
Leo  had  sent  four  legates,  Attila  laid  waste  the 
western  empire,  and  threatened  Rome.  The  em- 
peror Valentinian  employed  Leo  to  intercede  with 
that  formidable  warrior  in  order  to  obtain  peace. 
Leo  addressed  the  barbarian  with  mildness,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  impressiveness  ;  and  Attila,  in- 
duced probably  however  I)y  other  motives,  left  Italy 
and  retired  beyond  the  Danube  ;  but  in  the  year  455 
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the  Vandal  Genseric  took  Rome,  which  was  exposed 
to  pillage  for  fourteen  days.  All  the  favour  that 
Leo  could  obtain  from  him  was  to  forbid  the  murder 
of  the  citizens,  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  the  plun- 
der of  the  three  principal  churches  in  Rome,  which 
contained  the  rich  offerings  of  Constantine.  Leo  is 
the  first  pope  whose  writings  have  been  preserved. 
They  consist  of  ninety-six  sermons,  141  letters,  and 
some  other  works.  A  work  "  On  the  Calling  of  the 
Gentiles,"  and  "  The  Epistle  to  Demetriades,"  have 
also  been  ascribed  to  him.  His  style  is  finished  and 
rhetorical,  and  his  periods  have  a  measured  riiythm 
which  is  not  unpleasant.  There  have  been  several 
editions  of  his  works. 

Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  was  the  second  son 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  was  born  at  Flo- 
rence in  1475,  received  the  tonsure  in  his  seventh 
year,  and  was  loaded  with  benefices.  The  election 
of  Innocent  VIIL  to  the  papal  chair  favoured  the 
ambitious  views  of  his  father,  and  in  148S  Giovanni, 
then  only  thirteen  years  old,  was  made  a  cardinal. 
Lorenzo  entrusted  his  education  to  the  Greek  Chal- 
condylas  and  the  learned  Angelo  Poliziano.  Gio- 
vanni, naturally  grave,  took  a  greater  interest  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  than  in  those  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church ;  it  was  therefore  made  a 
condition  of  his  nomination  that,  before  he  should 
be  invested  with  the  purple,  he  should  study  theo- 
logy three  years  at  Pisa.  In  1492  Giovanni  took 
his  seat  in  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  holy  college. 
His  father  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Pietro  at  Florence.  As  the  young  cardinal  had 
opposed  the  election  of  Alexander  VI.  to  the  papal 
see,  he  exchanged  Rome  for  Florence,  where  he  lived 
in  high  estimation  until  the  banishment  of  his  family 
forced  him  to  fly  to  Bologna.  In  1499  he  went  to 
Venice,  Germany,  and  France,  remained  some  time 
in  Genoa,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  select  society,  and  de- 
voted to  the  arts,  particularly  music  and  literature. 


In  1505  he  first  took  part  in  public  affairs.  Pope 
Julius  II.  made  him  governor  of  Perugia,  and  in 
1511  placed  him,  with  the  title  of  legate  of  Bologna, 
at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  the  holy  league  against 
France.     As   his  suggestions,  however,  were  little 


regarded  by  the  Spanish  generals  of  the  allied  armies, 
his  influence  was  limited  to  preserving  order  in  his 
camp.  He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512,  but  soon  after  regained 
his  freedom,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  victorious  army, 
and  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  conducted  the 
government  as  legate,  and,  after  contributing  to  the 
re-estabhshment  of  the  Medici,  remained  at  Flo- 
rence until  the  death  of  Julius  II.  recalled  him  to 
Rome.  The  choice  very  unexpectedly  fell  upon  him, 
and  he  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1513,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X.  He  immediately  appointed  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal writers  of  his  time,  Bembo  and  Sadolet,  his  se- 
cretaries. In  foreign  politics  he  followed  the  system 
of  his  predecessors,  opposing  the  domination  of  fo- 
reigners in  Italy  as  much  as  possible.  He  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  French,  put  an  end  to  the  divi- 
sions in  the  church,  and  forced  Louis  XII.  to  a 
formal  submission. 

Having  thus  restored  the  public  tranquillity  in  the 
first  year  of  his  government,  he  gave  all  his  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts,  which 
had  been  neglected  by  his  predecessors.  The  uni- 
versity at  Rome  was  restored  and  endowed,  privi- 
leges were  granted  it,  and  the  most  distinguished 
men  selected  as  instructers.  He  also  established  a 
particular  society  for  the  publication  of  Greek  au- 
thors, under  the  supervision  of  John  Lascaris.  That 
scholar,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Venice,  and  Mar- 
cus Musurus,  brought  over  a  number  of  young  lin- 
guists whose  influence  assisted  in  promoting  a  taste 
for  classical  literature.  He  requested  the  possessors 
of  ancient  manuscripts  in  all  countries  to  make  them 
known  to  him ;  and  the  publication  of  the  five  first 
books  of  the  "Annals  of  Tacitus"  was  one  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  his  eflTorts.  Several  private  indi- 
viduals followed  the  example  of  the  pope,  among 
whom  Chigi,  a  merchant,  was  distinguished,  who 
established  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  To  pre- 
vent a  union  of  Spain,  France,  and  Austria,  Leo  fa- 
voured a  reconciliation  between  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  even  pretended  to  favour 
Louis's  plans  on  Milan.  His  design  of  obtaining 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  one  branch  of  his  family, 
and  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino  for  other 
branches,  made  the  friendship  of  this  monarch  ne- 
cessary, and  produced  a  secret  alliance  between 
them ;  but,  when  a  French  army  appeared  on  the 
frontiers,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  increasing  his 
power  by  the  purchase  of  Modena  from  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  but  also  sent  Bembo  to  Venice  to  detach 
the  republic  from  the  French  alliance,  in  which 
however  he  did  not  succeed.  This  artful  varying 
policy  was  at  that  time  universal,  and  Leo  cannot  be 
especially  blamed  for  it. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XII.,  Francis  I.  having 
ascended  the  throne  and  war  appearing  unavoidable, 
Leo  joined  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
Arragon,  the  states  of  Florence,  Milan,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Marignano  he  withdrew, 
and  in  1515  he  had  an  interview  with  Francis  at 
Bologna,  and  formed  with  him  a  concordate  advan- 
tageous to  both,  but  warmly  censured  by  the  French 
nation.  In  order  to  increase  the  power  and  sj)len- 
dour  of  his  family,  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Giuliano,  he  deposed  the  duke  of  Urbino  in  1516, 
and  gave  the  duchy  to  his  nephew  Lorenzo.     Leo 
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saw  with  regret  the  reconcihation  of  the  bclHgerent 
powers,  which  was  effected  in  the  same  year.  In 
1517  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
his  estates,  recovered  them  by  force  of  arms.  Leo 
however  collected  a  powerful  army  against  him,  and 
forced  him  to  renounce  his  claims  on  honourable 
terms.  In  the  same  year  a  conspiracy  against  the  , 
pope  was  discovered,  and  Cardinal  Petrucci,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  the  principal,  was  hanged,  not- 
withstanding the  passport  which  had  been  given  him. 
Others,  whose  guilt  was  not  sufficiently  proved, 
were  tortured,  deprived  of  their  dignities,  and  ban- 
ished. The  conduct  of  the  pope  in  this  instance  was 
neither  magnanimous  nor  merciful.  Leo's  magnifi- 
cence had  exhausted  his  finances,  and  to  procure 
money,  particularly  for  the  completion  of  St.  Peter's, 
he  put  all  Christendom  under  contribution  by  the 
sale  of  letters  of  indulgence.  This  abuse  roused  the 
zeal  of  Luther,  and  produced  the  reformation.  Leo 
at  first  paid  little  regard  to  tlit^  attacks  of  Luther, 
and,  when  he  could  no  longer  keep  silence,  was  in- 
clined to  lenient  measures.  In  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  Maximilian  he  assumed  more  rigour,  and 
summoned  Luther  to  appear  in  Rome,  but  finally 
agreed  that  he  should  defend  himself  at  Augsburg 
before  the  cardinal  Caietan.  Nothing  being  decided 
by  that  measure,  he  issued,  in  November  151S,  the 
well-known  l)ull  in  which  he  defended  the  papal  au- 
thority of  dispensing  indulgences,  and  threatened  all 
who  maintained  contrary  doctrines  with  excommu- 
nication, on  which  Luther  appealed  to  a  general 
council. 

While  open  war  had  thus  broken  out  in  the  church 
Leo  endeavoured  to  unite  all  Christian  monarchs  in 
a  crusade  against  the  Turkish  emperor  Selim,  who 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  but  their  mutual 
jealousies  prevented  the  execution  of  his  jjlan,  and  be- 
sides these  public  chagrins  Leo  had  great  domestic 
misfortunes  to  suffer.  Lorenzo,  who  had  connected 
himself  with  the  French  court  by  marriage,  having 
died  and  left  only  a  daughter,  Leo  annexed  Urbino 
to  the  states  of  the  church,  and  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici  was  placed  in  the  government  of  Flo- 
rence. Though  in  Germany  the  reformation  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground,  Italy  was  not  disturbed  by 
foreign  wars.  This  state  of  things  permitted  Leo  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  splendour,  to  promote  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
power  of  his  family.  Although  in  alliance  with 
France  he  did  not  give  up  his  plan  of  preventing  the 
aggrandizement  of  that  power  in  Italy.  With  this 
view  he  united  with  the  emperor  in  1521  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  family  of  Sforza  in  Milan,  and 
took  Swiss  troops  into  jiay.  The  war  was  begun 
successfully,  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  taken  by  the 
])apal  troops,  and  annexed  to  the  states  of  the  church. 
The  allies  entered  Milan  without  resistance,  and  oc- 
cupied the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  whom 
Leo  had  excommunicated  as  an  ally  of  France. 
While  engaged  in  celebrating  his  successes  Leo  died 
suddenly  in  December  1521.  Pope,  in  his  ."  Essay 
on  Criticism,"  describes  the  encouragement  which 
Leo  the  Tenth  gave  to  men  of  letters  and  artists  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

"  But  see  !  each  muse  in  Leo's  golden  days. 
Starts  I'rom  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays ; 
Home's  ancient  genius  o'er  ils  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  oflf  the  dust,  and  rears  his  rev'reud  head. 


Then  sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive : 
Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung ; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung." 

Leo  XII.,  Annibale  Delia  Genga. — This  eccle- 
siastic was  born  at  Genoa  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
1760,  became  cardinal  in  March  1816,  and  succeeded 
Pius  VII.  in  the  papal  chair  on  the  2Sth  September, 
1823.  He  earlyserved  the  interests  of  the  catholic  court 
as  a  nuncio  in  Switzerland,  at  Dresden,  and  at  other 
German  courts,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Louis  XVIII. 
from  Pope  Piixs  VII.,  and  was  finally  created  vicar- 
general  of  Rome.  As  pope  he  made  himself  beloved 
by  the  people,  by  the  remission  of  many  taxes,  by 
his  benevolence,  by  personally  inspecting  the  public 
institutions  for  the  poor,  the  hospitals  and  the  pri- 
sons. His  firm  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 
court  of  Rome  involved  him  in  disputes  with  the 
French  and  Austrian  governments  in  1824.  On  As- 
cension-day, 1824,  he  announced  the  next  year  as  the 
year  of  jubilee.  His  circular  epistle  to  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  on  that  occasion,  contains  a  warm 
attack  on  Bible  societies.  In  May  1824  he  gave  to 
the  Jesuits  and  their  general,  Louis  Fortis,  the  Ro- 
man college,  which  they  had  possessed  until  1773, 
together  with  the  church  of  the  holy  Ignatius,  the 
oratorium,  the  museum,  the  library  and  the  observ- 
atory, in  order  that  they  might  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  education  of  the  young.  Leo  XII. 
also  strengthened  the  connexion  of  the  apostolic  see 
with  the  Spanish  American  republics,  particularly 
with  Chile,  and  in  1828  with  Columbia,  by  recog- 
nizing Bolivar's  Inshops.  He  endeavoured  to  free 
the  states  of  the  church  from  robbers  and  banditti,  as 
well  as  to  suppress  the  remains  of  Carbonarism.  In 
1825  he  restored  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition.  His 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  remedy  of 
numerous  abuses  in  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  catholic  church,  for  instance,  in  the 
camera  apostolica.  Leo  died  in  February  1829,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Castiglione,  who  took  the 
name  of  Pius  VIII. 

LEO  VI.,  emperor  of  the  East,  surnamedthe  Phi- 
losopher, was  the  son  of  Basil  I.,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  886.     His  reign  was  not  prosperous,  and  the  ill 
success  of  his  generals  against  the  Bulgarians  obliged 
him  to  submit  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  the  bar- 
barians pleased  to  propose.    A  total  defeat  of  his  fleet 
by  the  Saracens  also  took  place  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  which  happened  in  911,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years.      He   gave   his  name  to   several 
;  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  "  A  Treatise  on 
1  Tactics,"  "  Novellae  Constitutiones,"  and  "  Opus  Ba- 
I  silicon,"  a  collection  of  laws  begun  by  his  father.  He 
also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  caliph  Omar  on  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

LEO,  LEONARDO,  a  musical  composer,  who  was 
j  born  in  1694  at  Naples,  and  studied  underScarlatti.  To 
him,  to  Pergolesi,  and  some  other  composers  of  that 
'  period,  is  to  be  attributed  the  reptitation  which  the 
'  Neapolitan  scliool  acquired  all  over  Europe.    Among 
his  scholars,  Piccini,  Sacchini,  Pergolesi,  and  Traetta, 
are  distinguished.     He  surpassed  all  his  predeces- 
sors, and,  as  he  became  equally  perfect  in  all  the 
departments  of  composition,  he  may  be  esteemed  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy.     All  his  works  were 
studied  with  veneration   by  the   Italian   musicians. 
AlthoughLeo  was  very  successful  in  passionate,  grand. 
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and  elevated  compositions,  he  was  not  less  so  in  sim- 
ple, tender,  and  comic,  as  his  comic  opera  "  II  Ciofc" 
proves.  Leo  is,  besides,  the  first  composer  who 
availed  himself  of  the  form  of  rondos  in  his  comic 
operas.  He  died  in  1742.  His  best  operas  are,  "  So- 
fonisba,"  "Olimpiade,"  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito," 
"  Achille  in  Sciro."  He  composed  two  oratorios — 
"  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario"  (to  the  words  of  Metas- 
tasio),  and  "  La  Morte  d'Abele."  Of  his  church- 
music,  his  "  Ave  Maria,"  and  a  "  Miserere  alia  Ca- 
pella,"  are  the  most  remarkable. 

LEO,  JOHN,  surnamed  Africanus,  a  celebrated 
traveller  and  geographer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whowas  born  of  Moorish  parents  at  Grenada  in  Spain, 
and  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1492,  retired  to  Africa.  He  studied  at  Fez,  and 
afterwards  travelled  through  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  Africa.  Having  been  captured  by  ])irates 
he  was  taken^to  Italy,  and  presented  to  Pope  Leo  X, 
who  persuaded  him  to  embrace  Christianity,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name  on  his  being  baptized.  At 
Rome  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, into  which  he  translated  his  "  Description  of 
Africa,"  originally  written  in  Arabic.  This  is  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  work,  comprising  accounts  of 
several  countries  rarely  visited  by  Europeans.  Leo 
also  composed  a  treatise  on  the  lives  of  the  Arabian 
philosophers.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon 
after  1526. 

LEONIDAS,  a  celebrated  Spartan  king-,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  491  years  before  Christ.  "When 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  invaded  Greece  with  an  im- 
mense army,  Athens  arnl  Spatta  were  the  only  great 
cities  which  resolved  to  resist  him.  The  Spartans 
gave  the  chief  command  of  the  military  force  to 
Leonidas,  who  marched  toThermopyte  %vith  300  men. 
Small  as  his  army  was,  amounting  to  but  7000  men, 
including  the  alhes,  he  stationed  it  so  skilfully  that 
the  Persians  on  coming  to  the  narrow  pass  became 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  by  force.  Xerxes 
therefore  attempted  to  bribe  Leonidas,  offering  him 
the  dominion  of  all  Greece.  This  proposal  being 
rejected  with  scorn,  the  despot  sent  a  herald  to  order 
the  Greeks  to  surrender  their  arms  :  "  Let  him  come 
and  take  them  was  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  king." 
Thrice  did  the  Persians  advance  against  the  pass  in 
great  force ;  thrice  were  they  repelled  with  great 
loss.  Meanwhile,  a  traitorous  Greek,  named  Ephi- 
altes,  led  a  select  troop  of  10,000  Persians  by  a  secret 
path  over  the  mountain,  who,  after  compelling  the 
few  opposing  Phocians  to  take  to  flight,  appeared  in 
the  rear  of  Leonidas.  He  now  saw  that  all  was  lost, 
but  resolved  to  show  by  a  memorable  example  what 
the  Greeks  could  perform  in  the  cause  of  their 
country.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  influenced  by 
an  oracle  which  declared  that  Sparta  could  be  saved 
only  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  kings.  To  avoid  use- 
less bloodshed  Leonidas  dismissed  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops,  and  retained  but  300  Spartans,  700 
Thespians,  and  400  Thebans ;  the  last,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  pledges  of  the  fidelity  of  their  countrymen, 
and  the  Thespians,  because  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  leave  their  Spartan  allies.  As  soon  as 
Xerxes  had  learned  the  successful  passage  of  the 
troops  led  by  Ephialtes,  he  threw  himself,  with  his 
whole  force,  into  the  entrance  of  the  pass.  But  Leo- 
nidas before  day-break  penetrated  into  the  Persian 
camp.  After  a  long  contest  the  hero  fell,  surrounded 
by  fallen  enemies.     His  men  defended  his  body  till 


they  sunk  beneath  countless  assailants.  This  de- 
fence of  Thermopylae  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
exploits  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks  erected  a  splendid 
monument  to  the  fallen,  and  celebrated,  annually, 
warlike  games  over  their  sepulchres. 

LEONTIUM,  LEONTIA,  the  scholar  and  mis- 
tress or  wife  of  Epicurus.  She  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed distinguished  talents,  and  to  have  composed 
an  essay,  replete  with  acuteness  and  learning,  in  a 
beautiful  Attic  style,  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus  against  Theophrastus. 

LEOPOLD  I. — This  German  emperor  was  the 
second  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and  Mary 
Anne  of  Spain.  He  was  born  in  1 640,  was  chosen  m 
1655  king  of  Hungary,  in  1658  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  1659  emperor  of  Germany.  On  ascending 
the  throne  he  was  obliged  to  promise  to  afford 
Spain  no  assistance  against  France.  The  Turks  had 
then  defeated  the  imperial  army,  and  desolated  Mo- 
ravia, because  the  emperor  had  aided  the  prince  of 
Transylvania,  Ragotsky,  who  had  ceased  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Montecucuh, 
Leopold's  general,  supported  by  6000  select  French 
troops,  under  Coligny  and  Feuillade,  defeated  the 
Turks  at  St.  Gothard ;  but,  instead  of  improving 
this  victory,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  concluded  a  truce 
for  twenty  years,  and  Ragotsky  remained  tributary 
to  the  Porte.  Hungary  was  to  be  totally  subjugated; 
but  the  nobles  of  that  country  attempted  to  throw  oS* 
the  Austrian  supremacy,  and  to  choose  a  king  from 
their  own  nation.  This  undertaking  cost  Zrini, 
Frangipani,  Nadasti,  and  other  Hungarians,  their 
lives.  Tekeh  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents,  and  was  chosen  king  of  Hungary  by 
the  Turks,  for  an  annual  tribute  of  40,000  zechins. 
Tekeli  called  the  Turks  into  the  German  empire; 
with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  they  captured  the 
island  of  Schiitt,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  in  1683. 
Just  as  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
John  Sobiesky  hastened  to  its  relief.  The  Turks 
were  attacked  in  their  intrenchments,  and  suffered  a 
total  defeat.  A  panic  terror  seized  the  grand  vizier, 
Kara  Mustapha :  he  fled,  and  left  his  camp  to  the 
victor.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  others,  and  the 
imperialists  recovered  all  the  lost  cities.  Leopold 
caused  the  Hungarian  insurgents,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  all  the  dangers  which  menaced 
Germany,  to  be  severely  punished. 

Hungary,  which  had  been  an  elective  monarchy, 
was  declared,  at  the  diet  of  Presburg  in  16S7,  here- 
ditary in  the  Austrian  male  line,  and  Joseph,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  was  crowned  as  king  of 
Hungary,  without  any  previous  election.  Transyl- 
vania submitted,  without  reserve,  to  the  Austrian 
house.  Leopold  waged  three  wars  with  France, 
which  he  declared  wars  of  the  empire.  The  first,  in 
1672,  in  connexion  with  Spain  and  Brandenburg,  to 
assist  the  Dutch,  attacked  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, was  unsuccessful  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
and  empire,  and  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1679-  The  second  war  had  its  origin 
in  the  league  formed  at  Augsburg  in  16S6,  with 
Holland  and  Spain,  against  France.  In  this  war 
the  palatinate  was  terribly  devastated  by  the  French. 
The  German  arms  were  generally  successful,  and 
by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697  France  restored 
all  that  it  had  torn  from  Germany  since  1680,  be- 
sides relinquishing  to  Germany,  Brisach,  Friburg, 
Kehl,  Philippsbui'g,  and  several  smaller  fortresses. 
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The  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  near  relation  of  the  king,  translated  "The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,"  became 
recovered  his  territories,  from  which  his  family  had  |  extremely  popular;  and  "Gil  Bias  de  Santillane" 
been  expelled  in  1670  by  Louis  XIV.  The  third  I  has  furnished  a  model  for  numberless  imitations  in 
war  was  undertaken  by  Leopold  in  1702,  in  order  to  various  countries  and  languages.  Lesage  projected 
procure  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  for  his  |  a  translation  of  the  Orlando  of  Ariosto,  and  pub- 
second  son,  Charles;  but  he  died  in  the  course  of  lished,  "  Roland  L'  Amoureux,"  from  Boiardo,  as  an 
this  war.     His  eldest  son,  Joseph,  already  crowned    introduction  to  the  former,  which  was  never  executed. 


Roman  king  in  1690,  prosecuted  the  war  with  great 
vigour.     As  the  youngest  son  of   Ferdinand   IIL,  [ 
Leopold  had  been  educated  for  the  church,  and  his  j 
reign  was  marked  by  attachment  to  the  clergy,  irre- 
solution, and  indulgence  towards  his  ministers,  to 
whom  he  entrusted  the  whole  management  of  the  j 
government.     He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  was  himself  a  composer.     After  he  had  uttered 
his   last   prayer  on  his   death-bed,    he  caused  his 
musicians  to  enter,  and  departed  to  the  sound  of  in- 
struments.    He  was  thrice  married.    Two  sons  sur- 
vived him — Joseph  L,  born  in  1678,  his  successor, 
and   Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  born  16S5,  who 
became  emperor  in  1711. 

LERMA,  FRANCIS  DE  ROXAS  DE  SAN- 
DOVAL, DUKE  DE,  first  minister  of  Phihp  III. 
of  Spain.  He  was  marquis  of  Denia,  when  he  was 
appointed  equerry  to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  over 
whom  he  acquired  such  intluence  that  when  the 
prince  ascended  the  throne  in  1598  he  made  him 
his  favourite  and  prime  minister.  He  concluded 
peace  with  England  and  Holland,  and  endeavoured 
to  relieve  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  t)y 
encouraging  agriculture,  but  his  measures  were  ill- 
contrived.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  took  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  and  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat, 
which  he  conceived  would  protect  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  power.  But  he  was  deceived,  for  his 
own  son,  the  Duke  d'Uzeda,  contrived  to  supplant 
him  in  the  king's  favour,  and  succeeded  to  his  post 
on  his  being  dismissed  in  1618.  He  was  accused, 
without  any  probability,  of  having  employed  his  se- 
cretary, Roderic  Calderon,  to  poison  the  queen.  For 
this  imaginary  crime  Calderon  was  executed  in  the 
next  reign.  The  duke  of  Lerma  died  in  retirement 
in  1625. 

LESAGE,  ALAIN  RENE,  a  celebrated  French 
novelist  and  dramatic  writer.  He  was  born  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1668,  at  Sarzeau,  a  small  town  in  Brit- 
tany, and  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  who  held  an  of- 
fice in  the  royal  court  of  Rhuys.  He  studied  at  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Vannes,  after  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  in  his  native  province 
for  five  or  six  years.  In  1692  he  went  to  Paris  to 
study  philosophy,  and  also  to  solicit  some  employ- 
ment. His  talents  and  manners  procured  him  ad- 
mission into  the  best  society,  where  his  wit  and  taste 
for  elegant  literature  rendered  his  company  very  ac- 
ceptable. His  first  literary  undertaking  was  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  the  letters  of  Aristenaetus. 
Established  as  a  resident  in  the  capital,  he  was  ad- 
mitted an  advocate  of  parliament,  and  the  abbe  De 
Lyonne  gave  him  a  pension  of  600  livres.  He 
studied  the  Spanish  language,  and  produced  a  mul- 
titude of  translations  or  imitations  of  Castilian  dra- 
mas and  romances.  Two  of  his  comedies  were  pub- 
lished in  170.3,  and  a  third  was  acted  in  1702;  but  it 
was  not  till  1707,  when  his  "  Crispin,  Rival  de  son 
Maitre,"  appeared,  that  he  established  his  reputation 
as  a  theatrical  writer.  His  success  as  a  novelist  has 
most  contributed  to  make  him  known  to  foreigners. 
"  Le  Diable  Boiteux,"  the  title  of  which  has  been  oddly 


In  1732  he  pubhshed  "  Les  Aventures  de  Guzman 
D'  Alfarache,"  and,  the  following  year,  "  Les  Aven- 
tures de  Robert,  dit  le  Chevalier  de  Beauchesne," 
containing  the  real  history  of  a  freebooter,  from  ])a- 
pers  furnished  by  his  widow.  In  1734  appeared 
"  L'  Historie  D'Estevanille  Gonzales  ;"  and  in  1735 
an  amusing  dialogue,  entitled  "  Une  Journe'e  des 
Parques."  The  last  of  his  novels  was  "  Le  Bachelier 
de  Salamanque,"  which  La  Harpe  considers  as  in- 
ferior to  all  the  preceding.  He  did  not  cease  writ- 
ing, but  in  1740  produced  a  collection  of  satirical 
letters,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Valise  IVouve'e,"  and 
in  1743  a  volume  of  anecdotes.  He  then  retired  to 
Boulogne,  where  he  died  on  the  I7th  of  November, 
1747.  Lesage  produced  a  great  number  of  comic 
pieces  for  the  theatre,  seven  of  which  he  published 
in  his  "  Theatre  Francaise,"  including  "  Crispin, 
Rival  de  son  Maitre,"  and  "  Turcaret,"  intended  as 
a  satire  on  the  farmers-general. 

AVe  cannot  better  illustrate  the  writings  of  this 
amusing  and  popular  author  than  by  selecting  his 
picture  of  an  archbishop  in  the  most  bigotted  period 
of  the  Spanish  church  : — 

"  In  the  very  zenith  of  my  favour,  we  had  a  hot 
alarm  in  the  episcopal  palace;  the  archbishop  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy;  he  was,  however, 
succoured  immediately,  and  such  salutary  medicines 
administered,  that  in  a  few  days  his  health  was  re-es- 
tablished; but  his  understanding  had  received  a  rude 
shock,  which  I  plainly  perceived  in  the  very  next 
discourse  which  he  composed.  I  did  not,  however, 
find  the  difference  between  this  and  the  rest  so  sensi- 
ble as  to  make  me  conclude  that  the  orator  began  to 
flag,  and  waited  for  another  homily  to  fix  my  resolu- 
tion. This  indeed  was  quite  decisive;  sometimes  the 
good  old  prelate  repeated  the  same  thing  over  and 
over;  sometimes  rose  too  high,  or  sunk  too  low;  it 
was  a  vague  discourse,  the  rhetoric  of  an  old  pro- 
fessor, a  mere  capucinade.  I  was  not  the  only  person 
who  took  notice  of  this;  the  greatest  part  of  the  au- 
dience, when  he  pronounced  it,  as  if  they  had  been  also 
hired  to  examine  it,  said  softly  to  one  another,  '  This 
sermon  smells  strong  of  the  apoplexy.'  Come, 
master  homily-critic  (said  I  then  to  myself),  prepare 
to  do  your  otiice ;  you  see  that  his  grace  begins  to 
fail ;  it  is  your  duty  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  not  only 
as  the  depositary  of  his  thoughts,  but  likewise,  lest 
some  one  of  his  friends  should  be  free  enough  with 
him  to  prevent  you;  in  that  case  you  know  what 
would  happen  ;  your  name  would  be  erased  from  his 
last  will,  in  u'hich  there  is,  douijtless,  a  better  legacy 
provided  for  you  than  the  library  of  the  licentiate 
Sedillo.  After  these  reflections,  I  made  others  of  a 
quite  contrary  nature.  To  give  the  notice  in  ques- 
tion, seemed  a  dehcate  point ;  I  imagined  that  it 
might  be  ill  received  by  an  author  like  him,  con- 
ceited of  his  own  works;  but  rejecting  thi.s  sugges- 
tion, I  represented  to  myself  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly take  it  amiss,  after  having  exacted  it  of  me  in 
so  pressing  a  manner.  Add  to  this,  that  I  depended 
upon  my  being  able  to  mention  it  with  address,  and 
I  make  him  swallow  the  pill  without  reluctance.     In  a 
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word,  finiling  that  I  ran  a  greater  risk  in  keeping 
silence  than  in  breaking  it,  1  determined  to  speak. 
The  only  thing  that  embarrassed   me  now  was  how 
to  break  the  ice.     Luckily  the  orator  himself  extri- 
cated me  from  that  difficulty,  by  asking  wliat  people 
said  of  him,  and  if  they  were  satisfied  with  his  last 
discourse.     I  answered  that  his   homilies  were  al- 
ways admired,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  last  had  not 
succeeded  so  well  as  the  rest,  in  affecting  the  audi- 
ence.   '  How,  friend!'  replied  he,  with  astonishment, 
'  has  it  met  with  any  Aristarchus  r' — '  So,  Sir,'  said 
I,  '  by  no  means ;  such  works  as  yours  are  not  to 
be   criticised;    every  body  is   charmed  with  them. 
Nevertheless,  since  you  have  laid  your  injunctions 
upon  me  to  be  free  and  sincere,  I  will  take  the  li- 
berty to  tell  you,  that  your  last  discourse,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  not  altogether  the  energy  of  your  other 
performances.     Are  not  you  of  the  same  opinion  ?' 
"My  master  grew  pale  at  these  words;  and  said, 
with  a  forced   smile,   '  So  then,   Mr.  Gil  Bias,  this 
piece  is  not  to  your  taste  r' — '  I  don't  say  so.  Sir,' 
cried  I,  quite  disconcerted ;    '  I   think  it  excellent, 
although  a  little  inferior  to  your  other  works.' — '  I 
Tinderstand  you,'  he  replied,  '  you  think  I  Hag,  don't 
you  ?    Come,  be  plain  ;  you  believe  it  is  time  for  me 
to  think  of  retiring.' — '  I  should  not  have  been  so 
bold,'    said   I,    '  as    to   speak    so   freely,    if    your 
grace   had   not   commanded   me ;    I   do   no   more, 
therefore,  than  obey  you;  and  I  most  humbly  beg 
that  you  will  not  be  offended  at   my  freedom.' — 
*  God  forbid,'  cried  he,  with  precipitation,  '  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  find  fault  with  it.     In  so  doing  I 
should  be  very  unjust.     I  don't  at  all  take  it  ill  that 
you  speak  your  sentiment ;  it  is  your  sentiment  only 
that  I  find  bad.     I  have  been  most  egregiously  de- 
ceived in  your  narrow  understanding.'     Though  I 
was  disconcerted,  I  endeavoured  to  find  some  miti- 
gation, in  order  to  set  things  to  rights  again;  but 
how  is  it  possible  to  appease  an  incensed  author, 
one  especially  who  has  been   accustomed    to   hear 
himself  praised  ?'    '  Say  no  more,  my  child,'  said  he ; 
'you  are  yet  too  raw  to  make  proper  distinctions. 
Know,  that  I  never  composed  a  better  homily  than 
that  which  you  disapprove;  for  my  genius,  (thank 
Heaven,)  hath,    as  yet,  lost  nothing  of  its  vigour. 
Henceforth  I  will  make  a  better  choice  of  a  confidant, 
and  keep   one   of   greater  ability  than  you.      Go,' 
added  he,  pushingme  by  the  shoulders  out  of  his  closet, 
'go  tell  my  treasurer  to  give  you  a  hundred  ducats, 
and  may  Heaven  conduct  you  with  that  sum.  Adieu, 
Mr.  Gil  Bias,  I  wish  you  all  manner  of  prosperity, 
with  a  little  more  taste.'  " 

Notwithstanding  his  talents,  and  the  success  of 
his  numerous  compositions,  the  author  of  "  Gil  Bias" 
was  by  no  means  rich,  owing  to  a  carelessness  and 
liberality  of  disposition,  which  prevented  him  from 
soliciting  the  great  for  employments  or  from  steadi- 
ly accumulating  the  products  of  his  literary  industry. 
LESLIE,  CHARLES.— This  divine  was  born  in 
Ireland,  but,  being  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
he  left  Ireland,  and  went  to  the  pretender  at  Bar  le 
Due,  and  resided  with  him  till  near  the  time  of  his 
death,  constantly  endeavouring  to  convert  him  to  the 
protestant  faith,  but  without  effect.  He  died  in  1722. 
His  principal  works  are  entitled,  "  A  Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  Deists  ;"  "  AShortand  Easy  Method 
with  the  Jews  ;"  "  The  Snake  in  the  Grass  ;"  "  He- 
reditary Right  to  the  Crown  of  England  Asserted  ;" 
" The  Socinian  Controversv  Discussed  ;"  and  "The 
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]  Charge  of  Socinianism  against  Dr.  Tillotson  Consi- 
dered." 

LESLIE,  CHARLES  ROBERT,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  October  1794,  of  American  parents,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Maryland,  to  which  province 
his  great-grandfather,  Robert  Leslie,  had  emigrated 
from  Scotland  soon  after  the  rebellion  in  1745.     The 
family  returned  to  Philadelphia  when  Charles  Leslie 
was  about  five  years  old,  and  long  before  that  period 
he  had  given  extraordinary  indications  of  a  talent  for 
painting.     His  first  attempts  were  on  the  slate,  and 
were  generally  representations  of  horses  and  soldiers, 
rude  of  course,  but  strikingly  spirited  and  charac- 
teristic;  and   at  six  years  of  age  he  could  sketch, 
from  recollection  and  with  great  accuracy,  the  like- 
ness of  any  person  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing.    At  the   age  of  thirteen   he  was  taken  from 
school,  and  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr   Brad- 
ford of  Philadelphia,    bookseller;   but,  though   he 
scrupulously  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  situation,  his 
heart  was  with  his  pencil,  and  almost  every  leisure 
moment  was  indefatigably  devoted  to  his  favourite 
pursuit.     It  was  his  practice,  after  seeing  a  play,  to 
make  little  water-colour  drawings  of  the  principal 
performers  in  their  respective  characters.     He  was 
much  struck  with  Cooke's  personation  of  Richard, 
and,  leaving  the  house  as  soon  as  the  tragedy  was 
over,  he  commenced  a  small  sketch  of  the  gifted  and 
eccentric  actor  in  this  his  most  celebrated  part;  and 
when  the  family  came  home  (having  staid  to  see  the 
farce)  they  found  the  drawing  nearly  completed.    All 
these  drawings  of  the  performers  were  entirely  from 
memory.     The  fortunate  little  sketch  of  Cooke  in 
Richard  was  much  admired  and  talked  of.     The  ju- 
venile artist  became  immediately  an  object  of  notice, 
and  he  was  consequently  enabled  to  accomplish  his 
ardent  desire  of  adopting  a  profession  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  others,  and  of  seeking  in  Europe  those 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  America.     Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don he  sent  to  Philadelphia  his  first  original  oil-j)ic- 
ture,  William  of  Deloraine,  from  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel."     From  tliat  time  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence constantly  in  Europe,  his  engagements  never 
allowing  him  to  pay  even  a  transient  visit  to  the 
country  of  which  he  always  considered  himself  a  citi- 
zen, notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  his  birth 
having  taken  place  in  England.     Among  the  most 
distinguished  productions  of  his  pencil  are  May  Day 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Slender  courting  Anne 
Page,  Lady  Jane  Grey  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
crown,  Sancho  relating  his  adventures  to  the  duchess, 
and  Falstaff  dining  at  Page's  house.     The  picture 
which,  according  to  custom,   he  presented  to  the 
royal  academy  on  being  elected  a  m£mber,  is  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon,  after  her  divorce  from  Henry  VIII. 
LESLIE,  JOHN,  bishop  of  Ross,   in   Scotland, 
the  son  of  Gavin  Leslie,  an  eminent  lawyer.     This 
ecclesiastic  was  born  in  the  year  1526,  and  educated 
at  the  university  of  Aberdeen ;  of  which  diocese  he 
was  made  official  when  but  a  youth.     He  was  soon 
after  created  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law,  but  from 
a  natural  love  of  theology   he  took  orders  and  be- 
came minister  of  Une.   When  the  reformation  began 
to  spread  in  Scotland,  and  disputes  about  religion  raa 
high,  Dr.   Leslie  in   1560   distinguished  himself  at 
Edinbugh  as   a  principal  advocate  for  the  catholic 
church,  and  was  afterwards  deputed  by  the  nobility 
of  that  religion  to  condole  with  Queen  Mary  on  the 
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death  of  her  husband  the  king  of  France,  and  to  in- 
vite her  to  return  to  her  native  dominions.    Accord- 
ingly, after  a  short  residence  with  her  majesty,  they 
embarked  together  at  Calais  in  1561,  and  landed  at 
Leith.     She  immediately  made  him  one  of  her  privy 
council,  and  a  senator  of  the  college  of  justice.     In 
1564  he  was  made  abbot  of  Lundores,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sinclair  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ross.     It  is  to  him  that  Scotland  is  indebted  for  the 
publication  of  its  laws,  commonly  called  "The  Black 
Acts  of  Parliament,"  from  the  Saxon  character  in 
which  they  were  printed.     At  his  most  earnest  desire 
the  revision  and  collection  of  them  were  committed 
to  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.     In  1568,  Queen 
Mary  having  tied  to  England  for  refuge,  and  being 
there  detained  a  prisoner,  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed 
certain  commissioners  at  York  to  examine  into  the 
cause  of  the  dispute  between  Mary  and  her  subjects. 
These  commissioners  were  met  by  others  from  the 
queen  of  Scots.     The  bishop  of  Ross  was  of  the 
number,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  royal  mistress 
with  great  energy,  though  without  success.     Eliza- 
beth had  no  intention  to  release  her.     Mar}',  disap- 
pointed in  her  expectations  from  the  conference  at 
York,  sent  the  bishop  of  Ross  ambassador  to  Eliza- 
beth, who  paid  little  attention  to  his  complaints.    He 
then  commenced  a  negotiation  between  his  royal  mis- 
tress and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;   which  negotiation,  it 
is  well  known,  proved  fatal  to  the  duke,  and  was  the 
cause  of  Leslie's  being  sent  to  the  Tower.     In  1573 
he  was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Hol- 
land. The  two  following  years  he  spent  in  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  engage  the  powers  of  Europe  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  queen.  His  last  application  was  to  the 
pope  ;   but  the  power  of  the  heretic  Elizabeth  had  no 
less  weight  with  his  holiness  than  with  the  other  ca- 
tholic princes  of  Europe.     Finding  all  personal  ap- 
plications ineffectual  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  m 
Queen   Mary's  vindication ;    but  Elizabeth's  ultima 
ratio  regum  was   too  potent  for  all  his  arguments. 
Bishop  Leslie,  during  his  exile,  was  made  coadjutor 
to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.    He  was  at  Brussels  when 
they  received  the  account  of  Queen  Mary's  execution, 
and  immediately  retired  to  the  convent  of  Guirtem- 
berg,  near  that  city,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1596. 
It  was  during  the  long  and  unfortunate  captivity  of 
Mary  that  he  amused  himself  in  writing  the  "  His- 
tory of  Scotland,"   and  several  of  his  other  works. 
His  principal  works  are,  "  Afflicti  Animi  Consola- 
tiones,"  composed  for  the  consolation  of  the  captive 
queen,  and  "De  Origine,  Moribus,  et  Gestis  Scoto- 
rum." 

LESLIE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
chemist,  mathematician,  and  natural  philosopher, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  Among  his  numerous  scientific  works 
are  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Propagation  of 
Heat,"  "Elements  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Ana- 
lysis, and  PlaneTrigonometry,""  Account  of  Expe- 
riments and  Instruments  depending  on  the  Relation 
of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture,"  "  Philosophy  of  Arith- 
metic,"  and  various  papers  in  scientific  journals. 
He  likewise  invented  several  curious  and  valuable 
philosophical  instruments.  His  ditferential  thermo- 
meter is  an  important  acquisition  to  physics.  His 
election  to  the  professorship,  for  which  he  was  a  can- 
didate, did  not  succeed  without  a  violent  altercation 
between  the  members  of  the  university  and  some  of 
the  divines  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  opposed 


Mr.  Leslie  on  account,  as  they  alleged,  of  his  being 
a  sceptic  in  religious  matters.  Mr.  Leslie  was  one 
of  the  contributors  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Re\'iew,"  and 
the  "  Supplement  to  the  EncyclopEedia  Britannica." 
The  author  of  "  Peter's  Letters"  says  of  Mr.  Leslie, 
"He  is  a  very  fat,  heavy  figure  of  a  man,  without 
much  more  appearance  of  strength  than  of  activity ; 
and  yet  by  no  means  a  slothful-looking  person.  Hi.s 
face  is  one  which,  at  first  sight,  you  would  pronounce 
to  be  merely  a  coarse  one,  but  in  which,  once  in- 
formed to  whom  it  belongs,  you  are  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cover a  thousand  marks  of  vigorous  intellect,  and 
fancy  too.  Of  this  last  quality,  indeed,  his  eyes  are 
at  times  full  to  overflowing.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sombre  gravity  of  his  usual  look  there  are  always 
little  flashes  of  enthusiasm  breaking  through  the 
cloud  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  calm,  tranquil  uniformity  of  Mr.  Play- 
fair's  physiognomy  and  deportment."  His  last  and 
certainly  his  best  work  was  "  A  Discourse  on  the 
History  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  dur- 
ing the  Eighteenth  Century."  Professor  Leslie  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1832,  and  died 
in  the  month  of  November  of  that  year. 

LESSEPS,  JOHN  BAPTISTE  BARTHELEMI, 
BARON  OF,  the  fellow  traveller  of  the  unfortunate 
Laperouse.  He  was  born  at  Cette  in  1765,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  diplomatic  career.  For  five 
years  he  was  vice-consul  in  Petersburg,  where  his 
father  had  previously  performed  the  functions  of 
French  consul-general.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
commendation of  the  minister  of  war,  the  duke  of 
Castries,  the  king  of  France  appointed  him  inter- 
preter to  the  expedition  of  Laperouse.  On  his  ar- 
rival on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  he  received  orders 
in  September  178/  to  leave  the  frigate  L' Astrolabe, 
Laperouse's  vessel,  in  order  to  convey  to  France  by 
land  the  accounts  and  journals  of  the  thus  far  suc- 
cessful voyage  of  the  navigator.  Under  great  diffi- 
culties Lesseps  travelled,  in  the  roughest  season  of 
the  year,  from  Kamtschatka  to  Petersburg,  where  he 
gave  his  papers  to  the  French  ambassador.  Count 
Segur,  and  hastened  to  Paris  to  render  to  the  king 
more  minute  verbal  information.  Appearing,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  desire  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  the  Kamt- 
schatkan  dress  which  he  had  brought  home,  Lesseps 
was  for  some  time  the  object  of  curiosity  to  the  whole 
court.  The  monarch  subsequently  appointed  him 
consul  in  Cronstadt,  after  which  he  discharged  the 
same  office  in  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  till 
IS  12,  when  Napoleon  made  him  intendant  at  Mos- 
cow. After  the  change  of  government  in  1814,  he 
was  sent  by  Louis  XVIII.  as  charge  d'affaires  to 
Lisbon. 

LESSEPS,  JOHN  BAPTISTE  DE,  bom  1774.  He 
was  sub-prefect  of  Lambez.  This  Frenchman  was  re- 
markable for  his  adventures.  In  consequence  of  the 
amnesty  aflbrded  by  Bonaparte  to  emigrants,  he  re- 
turned and  followed  a  relation  to  Egypt,  became 
French  consul  in  Alexandria,  and  acquired  many 
friends  by  his  humanity  and  benevolence,  both  among 
the  natives  and  his  countrymen.  Being  taken  pri- 
soner soon  after  by  the  Arnauts,  he  was  dragged  to 
the  market  to  be  murdered,  when  a  native,  to  whom 
he  had  once  rendered  a  service,  took  him  from  his 
assailants  on  pretence  of  a  wish  to  sacrifice  him  more 
slowly  and  cruelly.  Lesseps  thus  escaped  the  sword, 
returned  to  France,  and  after  the  union  of  Tuscany 
with  the  empire  was  appointed  sub-prefect  in  Sienna, 
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where  he  remained  till  the  restoration,  when  he  was 
removed  in  the  same  capacity  to  L'Etoile. 

LESSING,  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM,  a  learned 
German  writer,  who  was  born  in  Pomerania  in  1729- 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  the  drama,  although  his  connection  with  this 
department  of  literature  did  not  at  first  improve  either 
his  morals  or  his  pecuniary  affairs.  He  was  in  174G 
sent  to  the  university  of  Leipsic,  but  could  never  be 
induced  to  devote  himself  to  a  strict  routine  of  pre- 
scribed study.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  se- 
veral young  men,  afterwards  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture ;  and,  in  connection  with  a  friend  named  Weisse, 
he  translated  the  "  Hannibal"  of  Marivaux,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  stage  a  dramatic  performance  begun 
while  he  was  at  school.  This  was  brought  forward 
by  a  stage  directress  named  Neuber,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Actors  were  at  that  time  considered 
as  vagabonds,  and  his  father,  nmch  distressed  at  his 
son's  mode  of  life,  ordered  him  to  return  home.  In 
1750  Lessing  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  contributed 
to  several  periodicals,  and  attracted  some  attention 
by  his  corresj)ondence  with  Voltaire,  occasioned  by 
Richter,  Voltaire's  amanuensis,  having  shown  him  a 
copy  of  Voltaire's  "Vie  de  Charles  XII."  before  it 
was  published.  In  compliance  with  the  anxious 
wishes  of  his  parents,  he  then  went  to  Wittenberg, 
and  applied  himself  with  his  younger  brother  very 
diligently  to  his  studies.  At  this  time  he  translated 
Huarte's  "Trial  of  Wits,"  and  wrote  a  critique  on 
Klopstock's  "Messiah."  In  1753  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  and  wrote  the  learned  articles  in  Voss's  Ga- 
zette. In  1755  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "Sarah 
Sampson"  at  Potsdam.  In  the  same  year  he  set 
out  on  a  tour  with  Mr.  Winkler,  a  merchant,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years' 
war  they  only  proceeded  to  Holland.  In  1757,  in 
connection  with  Nicolai  and  Mendelssohn,  he  edited 
the  "  Library  of  Belles-Lettres."  He  also  began  his 
"  Virginia,"  which  was  subsequently  completed  un- 
der the  nam.e  of  "  Emilia  Galeotti,"  and  is  much  the 
most  elaborately  finished  of  his  works.  In  1760 
Lessing  became  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences  at  Berlin,  and  soon  after  became  secretary 
to  General  Tauenzien  in  Breslau,  wrote  "  Minna  von 
Barnhelm,"  a  military  comedy,  and  his  "  Laocoon, 
or  the  Limits  of  Poetry  and  Painting,"  and  be- 
gan deejier  researches  into  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical sulijects,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  followed  his 
inclination  for  games  of  hazard  more  than  previously. 

In  I7C5  he  once  more  returned  to  Berlin  to  de- 
vote himself  solely  to  the  sciences ;  but,  unaccus- 
tomed to  so  sedentary  a  life,  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  plan  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  strolling  players.  We  shall  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised to  find  him  in  1767  in  Hamburgh,  whither 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  had  invited  him  on 
very  favourable  terms.  While  there  he  wrote  his 
"  Dramaturgic,"  but  a  misunderstanding  with  his 
employers,  and  the  indocility  of  the  actors,  rendered 
his  residence  at  Hamburgh  disagreeable.  At  the 
same  time  began  his  dispute,  or  it  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  quarrel,  with  Klotz. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  he  now  determined 
to  go  to  Italy,  when  an  advantageous  offer  of  the 
place  of  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel  changed  his  in- 
tention. The  little  court  of  Brunswick  was  then 
almost  the  only  one  in  Germany  which  fostered 
German  literature ;  the  others  confined  fheir  atten- 
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tion  to  the  French.  In  the  library  of  Wolfenbiittel 
he  discovered  the  MSS.  of  the  exsubstantiator  Be- 
rengarius  of  Tours,  in  which  he  refutes  the  work  of 
the  transubstantiator  Lanfrancus.  He  also  published 
some  theological  treatises,  under  the  title  of  "  Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments  of  an  Unknown  Author,"  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  theological  war.  In  1775  he  went 
to  Vienna,  having  received  an  invitation  to  that  city, 
and  accompanied  Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick  to 
Italy,  which  he  had  long  desired  to  see.  He  left 
Germany  in  April,  but  returned  the  same  year;  and 
the  theological  disputes  in  which  he  was  involved 
now  became  so  acrimonious  that  it  was  proposed, 
at  Wolfenbiittel,  to  subject  his  writings  to  a  strict 
censorship.  "  His  Nathan  the  Wise,"  from  its  sup- 
posed irreligious  tendency,  added  to  the  fierceness 
of  the  controversy.  As  a  poem,  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
much  the  finest  that  he  has  written.  The  persecu- 
tions which  he  encountered  destroyed  his  peace,  and 
he  died  in  February  1781. 

LESTOCQ,  JOHN  HERMANN,  a  favourite  of 
the  Russian  empress  Elizabeth,  who  was  twice  ele- 
vated by  fortune  to  be  twice  precipitated  from  his 
high  honours.  Lestocq  was  born  in  Hanover,  in 
1692,  of  French  parents,  who  had  fled  from  the  reli- 
gious persecutions  of  Louis  XIV.  He  studied  sur- 
gery under  his  father,  went  to  Russia,  then  a  good 
field  for  men  of  talents,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Peter  the  Great  as  surgeon,  and  enjoyed  his  entire 
confidence.  A  sudden  change  in  the  emperor's  dis- 
positions towards  him  took  place,  and  Lestocq, 
without  knowing  the  cause,  was  banished  to  Kasan. 
Catherine  I.  recalled  him  after  the  death  of  Peter, 
and  gave  him  the  place  of  surgeon  at  the  court  of 
her  daughter  Ehzabeth.  Entirely  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  mistress,  he  offered  her  his  assistance 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  crown  after  the  death 
of  Peter  II.;  but  his  daring  plans  were  then  rejected. 
Eleven  years  later,  when  the  youth  of  Ivan,  and  the 
regency  of  his  mother  Anne,  again  presented  an  op- 
portunity, his  advice  was  adopted.  The  active  and 
politic  Lestocq  guided  the  daring  enterprise,  never, 
even  in  moments  of  the  greatest  danger,  losing  his 
presence  of  mind,  and,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1741,  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  The  new  em- 
press made  him  her  privy  counsellor,  and  chief  phy- 
sician, and  director-general  of  medical  institutions. 
The  king  of  Poland  created  him  count,  and  sent  him 
his  miniature  to  be  worn  in  his  button-hole,  like  an 
order. 

In  compliance  with  the  wirhes  of  the  empress, 
Lestocq  was  obliged  to  interfere  in  affairs  foreign  to 
his  province.  This  circumstance,  and  the  frankness 
of  his  character,  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
who  succeeded  in  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  em- 
press. Lestocq  was  arrested  in  1748,  and  confined 
in  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg  for  trial.  At  first, 
he  bore  this  change  of  circumstances  Avith  cheerful- 
ness and  calmness,  but  when  he  was  to  be  subjected 
to  the  rack  he  confessed  himself  guilty.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  his  honours  and  estates  and  banished 
to  Uglitsch,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and 
then  to  Ustjng- Veliki,  where  he  was  in  prison  nine 
years.  His  third  wife,  Maria  Aurora,  shared  the 
fate  of  her  husband  with  an  exemplary  firmness. 
When  Peter  III.  ascended  the  throne,  Lestocq  was 
restored  to  his  honours.  Catharine  II.  continued 
his  pension  without  his  offices.     He  died  in  1767. 

LESTRANGE,  SIR  ROGER,  a  political  partisan 
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and  controversialist,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Hammond  Lestrange,  knt.,  of  Hunstanton  Hall, 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  I6I6.  His  father, 
being  a  zealous  royalist,  brought  up  his  son  in  the 
same*  principles.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  at- 
tended Charles  I.  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland, 
and  laid  a  plan  for  surprising  Lynn,  but  being  de- 
tected with  the  king's  commission  in  his  pocket,  he 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  a  spy,  and  con- 
demned. He  was,  however,  respited  from  time  to 
time,  until  he  had  lain  in  prison  four  years,  when, 
by  the  connivance  of  his  gaoler,  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  continent.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  long 
parliament  he  returned  home.  On  the  restoration 
he  was  made  licenser  of  the  press — a  profitable  post. 
In  1663  he  set  up  the  "  Public  Intelligencer,"  which 
he  discontinued  on  the  design,  then  concerted,  of 
publishing  a  "  London  Gazette,"  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  February  1665.  In  1679  he  com- 
menced a  paper  called  "  The  Observator,"  in  defence 
of  the  measures  of  the  court.  In  1 687  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  "  Observator,"  because  he  could  not 
agree  with  James  who  had  knighted  him,  in  the 
doctrine  of  toleration,  although  he  had  written  in 
favour  of  the  dispensing  power.  His  death  took 
place  in  1704,  his  faculties  having  become  impaired 
some  years  before.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  political  tracts,  full  of  coarse  and  virulent 
abuse,  and  in  a  style  so  rude  and  vulgar  that  he  was 
regarded  by  Granger  as  one  of  the  great  corruptors 
of  the  English  language. 

LESUEUR,  EUSTACH E,  a  distinguished  French 
painter,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  I6l7-  He  was  in- 
structed in  drawing  by  his  father,  a  statuary,  and 
was  afterwards  placed  at  the  school  of  Simon  Vouet, 
the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  painting.  He 
soon  distinguished  liimself  by  several  pieces  in 
the  true  Italian  style,  but  his  reputation  was  not 
completely  estabhshed  till  he  had  executed  his  paint- 
ings for  the  Carthusian  monastery  in  Paris.  In 
twenty-two  pictures  he  dehneated  the  principal 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the 
order.  In  1650  he  painted  for  the  corporation  of 
goldsmiths,  the  Preaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  at 
Ephesus.  This  painting  was  presented  to  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame,  and  was  exhibited  annually  on  the 
1st  of  May.  His  next  works  were  a  Magdalen  and 
a  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  1651  two  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Martin,  Sec.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  later  works  are  some  mythological 
scenes  in  the  hotel  Lambert  relating  to  Cupid  and  the 
Muses  with  Apollo.  After  completing  this  work  he 
died,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Incessant 
toil,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  companions  in  art, 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  His  countrymen  call  him 
the  French  Raphael,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
had  great  merit.  His  conceptions  arc  noble  and 
elevated;  his  composition  is  simple,  careful,  and 
well  arranged  ;  the  drawing  is  correct,  in  good  taste, 
and  proves  his  diligent  study  of  the  antique  and  of 
the  great  Italian  masters,  particularly  of  Raphael; 
his  drapery  is  artfully  disposed,  and  executed  with 
great  truth.  His  figures  are  full  of  animation  and 
character,  the  positions  are  various  and  free  from 
manner.  He  displays  great  boldness  and  freedom 
of  pencil;  his  colouring  is  delicate  and  simple,  but 
deficient  in  truth  and  vigour,  which  sometimes  ren- 
ders his  pictures  too  uniform,  and  occasionally  they 
have  too   much   ornament.     That  Lesueur  should 
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have  reached  so  great  excellence,  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  he  had  never  been  out  of  France,  hardly 
even  out  of  Paris,  and  had  consequently  formed 
himself  after  the  few  models  of  the  ancient  art  and 
the  Italian  school  to  be  found  there.  He  had  stu- 
died Raphael  chiefly  through  the  engravings  of  Mark 
Antony.  Lesueur,  from  his  education,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  representative  of  the  French 
school;  for  Poussin,  who  was  a  superior  artist,  be- 
longs more  to  the  Italians  than  to  the  French.  His 
mild  and  ingenious  character  made  him  generally 
esteemed,  although  the  jealousy  of  his  competitor 
Lebrun,  who  tyrannized  over  the  taste  and  opinions 
of  the  day,  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  reputa- 
tion which  was  justly  due  to  him  in  his  lifetime. 

LESUEUR,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  musical  com- 
poser of  great  talent,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
great  painter  Lesueur.  He  was  born  in  1763,  and 
was  placed  in  the  musical  school  of  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens,  and,  after  completing  his  musical  studies, 
was  made  director  of  music  in  the  cathedrals  at  Seez 
and  Dijon,  and  in  1784  in  the  church  of  the  Inno- 
cents at  Paris.  In  1786,  in  opposition  to  several 
candidates,  he  received  the  place  of  master  in  the 
cathedral  of  Paris,  and  his  elevated  and  impressive 
compositions,  no  less  than  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  he  led  the  orchestra,  made  him  a  universal 
favourite.  His  own  inclinations,  and  the  advice  of 
Sacchini,  induced  him  to  compose  for  the  theatre. 
"Telemachus"  was  his  first  opera,  which  was  brought 
forward  with  great  success  in  the  theatre  Feydeau. 
In  1788  Lesueur  resigned  his  place  at  Notre-Dame 
that  he  miglit  devote  his  time  to  theatrical  music, 
and  lived  till  1792  with  his  friend  and  patron  Bochard 
de  Champagny,  in  whose  house  he  applied  himself 
so  laboriously  that  his  host,  anxious  for  his  health, 
would  not  allow  him  lights  for  more  than  half  the 
night.  Lesueur  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  writing 
his  opera  "  La  Caverne."  One  night  his  light  went 
out,  and,  unable  to  endure  any  interruption,  he  lay 
on  the  floor  before  the  fire  and  continued  to  write  by 
the  feeble  light  afforded  by  a  few  pieces  of  wood 
until  he  was  found  in  that  situation  the  next  morn- 
ing by  Mr.  Champagny. 

After  various  disappointments  he  finally  succeeded, 
in  1793,  in  introducing  this  opera  on  the  stage, 
which  met  with  the  most  brilliant  applause.  On 
Chenier's  proposition,  he  was  made  professor  of 
music  in  the  national  institute,  and  wrote  several 
pieces  of  music  for  festivals  during  the  time  of  the 
republic ;  was  afterwards  displaced  by  intrigue,  but 
again  restored  by  Bonaparte.  In  1793  he  composed 
"  Paul  et  Virginie,"  "  The  Death  of  Adam,"  and 
"  The  Bards."  This  last  and  finest  work,  in  which 
the  composer  appears  to  have  called  up  the  very 
spirit  of  Ossian,  delighted  Napoleon  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  made  him  chapel-master  at  the  Tuile- 
ries,  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  and  presented  him  a  gold  snuff-box,  with 
the  inscription  "  The  emperor  of  the  French  to  the 
author  of  the  'Bards.'  " 

LEITSOM,  JOHN  COAKLEY.— This  distin- 
guished  physician  and  writer  was  born  in  the  West 
Indies  in  December  1744,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
sent  to  England  to  be  educated.  He  was  immediately 
placed  imder  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Thompson  near 
Warrington,  where  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood,  superintended  his  studies.  He 
was  subsequently  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at 
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Settle  in  Yorkshire,  after  which  he  attended  for  two 
years  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital  to  complete  his  me- 
dical education.     After  Mr.  Lettsom  came  of  age,  he 
resolved  to  return  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  property 
that  had  devolved  entirely  on  him,  by  the  death  of 
an  elder  brother,  and  of  following  his  professional 
avocations.   In  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  he  found 
that  the  lands  were  but  of  little  value,  and  that  his 
sole  wealth  consisted  of  a  portion  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures who  were  employed  as  slaves.     Without  hesi- 
tating a  single  moment  between  his  interest  and  his 
duty,  he  instantly  emancipated  them  all ;  and  this, 
too,  at  a  moment  when  the  great  question  of  negro 
slavery  had   never  been   agitated,    and  in  a  place 
where  such  conduct  must  have  been  deemed  odious. 
Thus   finding  himself,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
not  only   destitute  of  fortune,    but   actually  500/. 
in  debt,   he  settled  at   Tortola,  where  he  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an   extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice.    By  means  of  this,  while  still  a  young  man, 
he  was  enabled  to  realize  all  the  objects  of  a  laudable 
ambition  which  was  then  solely  circumscribed  by  a 
passion  for  professional  excellence.     He  accordingly 
returned  once  more  to  Europe  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  visiting  all  its  great  medical  schools.     After 
staying  some  time  in   London,  he  repaired  in  the 
spring  of  1768  to  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  the 
talents  and  exertions  of  its  physicians.     He   after- 
wards went  to  Paris,  and  in  June  1769  Mr.  Lettsom 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden.    His  thesis 
on  this  occasion,  entitled  "  Observationes  ad  Vires 
Theae  pertinentes,"  was  inscribed  to  his  two  protec- 
tors, Mr.  Samuel  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  together 
with  his  old  master  Dr.  SutcliiF,  who  had,  like  him- 
self, become  a  physician.   He  afterwards  visited  Spa 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  both  more  celebrated  at  that  pe- 
riod than  the  present  on  account  of  their  mineral 
waters  ;  and  having  been  introduced  to,  and  esta- 
blished a  correspondence  with,  Macquer,  le  Roi,  and 
other   public  characters,  he  returned  once  more  to 
England.     In  1769  we  find  the  name  of  Dr.  Lettsom 
placed  in  the  list  as  a  licentiate  of  the  royal  college 
of  physicians,  and  he  soon  after  became  a  member  of 
the  royal  society.     He  now  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  kindred  pursuits  of  medicine  and  botany ; 
and  while  a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  made  in 
the  former  was  more  generally  diffused  through  his 
means  and  exertions,  a  number  of  new  plants,  par- 
ticularly those  indigenous   to  the  tropical  regions, 
were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  expressly  for  his 
collection.     His  house  was  always  open  to  men  of 
talents  ;  and  to  him  mgenious  foreigners,  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  applied  for  information  and  in- 
struction.    About  the  same  period  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  elegant  residence  near  Camberwell, 
called  Grove  Hill.     Attached  to  the  house  were  con- 
servatories for  his  plants,  together  with  a  botanical 
garden ;  within  was  a  library  of  rare  books,  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history.   A  friend  of  Dr.  Lettsom 
pubhshed  a  descriptive  poem  for  the  express  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  beauties  of  his  villa.     The  garden, 
the  library,  the  landscape,  are  all  noticed  with  enthu- 
siastic applause;  after  which  he  concludes  with  the 
followinsf  lines : — 
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And  long  may  lie,  whose  bold  excursive  mind 

This  sweet  terrestrial  paradise  design'd, 

Lonf;  may  he  view  the  favourite  bow'r  he  plann'd, 

In  towering  foliage  o'er  his  race  expand  : 

Behold  them  flourish  in  its  graceful  shade. 

And  in  their  father's  steps  delight  to  tread  : 

Then  full  of  years,  andcrown'd  with  well-eam'd  fame. 

Retire  in  peace,  his  bright  reward  to  claim." 
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"  Such  are  the  soft  enchanting  scenes  display'd 
In  all  the  blended  charms  of  light  and  shade, 
At  Camberwell's  fair  grove  and  verdant  brow, 
The  loveliest  Surrey's  lofty  hills  can  show  : 

Biography. — Vol.  II. 


Dr.  Lettsom  was  always  distinguished  for  the 
kindness  of  his  disposition ;  he  was  ever  a  great  ad- 
vocate for  the  extension  of  medical  aid  to  servants, 
and  to  persons  in  distressed  circumstances.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Dr.  Lettsom  not  only  subscribed  to, 
but  greatly  promoted  the  General,  the  Finsbury,  and 
Surrey  dispensaries  ;  but  being  of  opinion  that  phy- 
sic was  of  little  service  where  food  was  wanting,  he 
did  every  thing  within  the  scope  of  his  fortune  and 
ability  to  supply  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former. 
He  inserted  his  name  at  an  early  period  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  philanthropic  society  in  St. 
George's  Fields.  Here  regular  work  is  obtained  for 
a  number  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed in  disorderly  practices,  while  good  morals  are 
both  encouraged  and  cultivated  among  children,  who 
but  for  this  humane  estabhshment  would  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to,  and  probably  forfeited  them  also 
by,  a  course  of  public  plunder  and  private  infamy. 
The  society  for  the  discharge  of  persons  imprisoned 
for  small  debts  in  him  experienced  a  bountiful  and  a 
steady  supporter.  This,  we  believe,  originated  with 
the  late  Mr.  Nield  of  Chelsea,  who  has  given  a  pub- 
lic testimony  of  the  succour  and  assistance  derived 
from  our  amiable  quaker  on  that  and  a  variety  of 
other  occasions.  The  asylum  for  the  support  and 
education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as 
the  institution  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the 
indigent  blind,  in  him  found  a  strenuous  patron  and 
a  liberal  contributor.  He  was  also  one  of  thirty-two 
gentlemen,  consisting  of  Mr.  Alderman  Bull,  Dr. 
Ohver  Goldsmith,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Towers,  Dr.  Hawes, 
&c.,  &c.,  with  whom  originated  the  royal  humane 
society,  for  the  recovery  of  the  apparently  drowned 
or  dead. 

But  Dr.  Lettsom  did  not  confine  either  his  bene- 
ficence or  his  exertions  to  public  institutions.  In 
consequence  of  an  extensive  practice  in  the  metro- 
polis, many  pressing  opportunities  occurred  for  the 
exercise  of  his  humanity.  He  constantly  endea- 
voured to  act  as  the  physician  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  of  the  body ;  for  to  assuage  "  the  numerous  ills 
that  man  is  heir  to,"  appears  to  have  been  an  object 
that  occupied  not  a  small  port'on  of  his  time  and 
attention.  The  abodes  of  misery  were  very  famihar 
to  him.  The  obscure  alley  was  entered ;  the  garret 
was  ascended  to ;  the  curtain  of  want,  beggary,  and 
despair,  was  gently  withdrawn  by  his  hand ;  and 
when  he  discovered  that  sustenance  rather  than 
pharmacy  was  wanting,  he  not  unfrequently  pre- 
scribed the  necessary  remedy  from  the  shop  of  the 
butcher  and  baker,  instead  of  that  of  the  apothecary. 
To  patients  of  a  different  description,  whose  hearts 
were  ill  at  ease,  he  freely  and  liberally  communicated 
such  mental  consolations  as  they  stood  in  need  of. 
By  these  means  he  formed  a  numerous  and  respect- 
able acquaintance,  and  drew  a  circle  of  opulent  per- 
sons around  him,  who  contributed  their  aid  both 
frequently  and  freely  to  those  benevolent  pursuits 
which  occupied  his  constant  attention. 

The  following  anecdote  is  from  his  own  pen,  and 
it  admirably  illustrates  the  great  kindness  of  his  dis- 
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position.  He  says, "  About  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber 1780,  on  going  out  of  my  house,  1  was  accosted 
by  a  tall  thin  man,  whose  countenance  exhibited  such 
a  picture  of  distress  and  poverty  as  fi.xed  my  atten- 
tion, and  induced  me  to  enquire  into  his  situation. 
He  informed  me  that  he  was  a  day-labourer,  just  re- 
covering from  sickness,  and  that,  feeble  as  he  then 
was,  in  order  to  procure  sustenance  for  a  sick  family 
at  home,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  for  work,  and  to 
exert  himself  much  beyond  his  strength  ;  and  he 
added,  that  he  lived  in  a  court  called  Little  Green- 
wich, in  Aldersgate  Street.  This  poor  object  seemed 
to  feel  distress  too  deeply  to  be  an  impostor,  and  I 
could  not  avoid  bestowing  some  means  of  obviating 
his  present  want,  for  which  he  retired  bowing,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  ;  but  when  he  got  out  of  sight,  his 
image  was  present  with  me :  I  was  then  sorry  that 
my  generosity  had  not  been  equal  to  my  sensibility, 
and  this  induced  me  to  attempt  finding  out  his  family. 
He  had  mentioned  that  his  name  was  Foy,  and  by 
the  information  he  gave  me  I  discovered  his  misera- 
ble habitation.  With  difficulty  I  found  my  way  up  a 
dark  passage  and  staircase  to  a  little  chamber,  fur- 
nished with  one  bedstead  ;  an  old  box  was  the  only 
article  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  chair,  the  fur- 
niture of  the  bed  consisted  in  a  piece  of  old  ticken, 
and  a  worn-out  blanket,  which  constituted  the  only 
couch,  except  the  floor,  whereon  this  afflicted  family 
could  recline  their  heads  to  rest :  and  what  a  scene 
did  they  present ! 

"  Near  the  centre  of  the  bed  lay  the  mother  with 
half  a  shift,  and  covered  as  high  as  the  middle  with 
the  blanket.  She  was  incapable  of  telling  her  com- 
plaints. The  spittle,  for  want  of  some  fluid  to  moisten 
her  mouth,  had  dried  upon  her  lips,  which  were 
black,  as  were  likewise  the  gums,  the  concomitants 
of  a  putrid  fever,  the  disorder  under  which  she  la- 
boured. At  another  end  of  the  blanket  was  extended 
a  girl  of  about  five  years  old  ;  it  had  rolled  from  un- 
der this  covering  and  was  totally  naked,  except  its 
back,  on  which  a  blister  plaster  was  tied  by  a  piece  of 
packthread  crossed  over  its  breast ;  and,  though  la- 
bouring under  this  dreadful  fever,  the  poor  creature 
was  asleep.  On  one  side  of  its  mother  lay  a  naked 
boy  about  two  years  old ;  this  little  innocent  was 
likewise  sleeping.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mother 
pn  the  floor,  or  rather  on  an  old  box,  lay  a  girl  about 
twelve  years  old  ;  she  was  in  part  covered  with  her 
gown  and  petticoat,  but  she  had  no  shift.  The  fever 
had  not  bereaved  her  of  her  senses,  and  she  was  per- 
petually moaning  out,  '  I  shall  die  of  thirst ;  pray 
give  me  some  water  to  drink.'  Near  her  stood  ano- 
ther girl  about  four  years  old,  barefooted  :  her  whole 
covering  was  a  loose  piece  of  petticoat  thrown  over 
her  shoulders ;  and  to  this  infant  it  was  that  her 
sister  was  crying  for  water. 

"  I  now  experienced  how  greatly  the  sight  of  real 
misery  exceeds  the  description  of  it.  What  a  con- 
trast did  this  scene  exhibit  to  the  plenty  and  elegance 
which  reigned  within  the  extent  of  a  few  yards  only, 
for  tlxis  miserable  receptacle  was  opposite  to  the 
stately  edifice  of  an  honourable  alderman,  and  still 
nearer  were  many  spacious  houses  and  shops.  I 
have  observed  that  the  daughter  who  was  stretched 
on  the  floor  was  still  able  to  speak.  Hhe  told  me 
that  something  was  the  matter  with  the  mother's 
side,  and  asked  me  to  look  at  it.  I  turned  up  an 
edge  of  the  blanket,  and  found  that  a  very  large 
mortification  had  taken  place,  extending  from  the 


middle  of  the  body  to  the  middle  of  the  thiffh,  and 
of  a  hand's  breadth  ;  the  length  was  upwards  of  half 
a  yard,  and  to  stop  its  progress  nothing  had  been 
apphed.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  behold,  and  many 
not  less  painful  exist  in  this  metropolis.  I  procured 
medical  assistance  immediately,  and  for  a  trifling 
gratuity  got  a  neighbour  to  nurse  the  family.  The 
churchwarden,  to  whom  I  made  application,  heard 
their  history  with  concern,  and  added  his  humane 
aid  to  rescue  from  death  a  poor  and  almost  expiring 
family.  I  have,  however,  the  pleasure  to  conclude 
this  relation  of  their  unspeakable  distress  by  com- 
municating their  total  deliverance  from  it;  which 
I  think  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  timely  assist- 
ance administered." 

But  in  the  midst  of  a  career  hitherto  distinguished 
by  invariable  worth  and  unbounded  prosperity,  the 
domestic  happiness  of  this  gentleman  received  a 
deadly  wound,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  demise 
of  his  eldest  son  in  1800.  Dr.  John  Miers  Lettsom 
had  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  native 
country,  under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  who  spared 
no  expense  in  rendering  him  both  learned  and  ac- 
complished. Being  destined  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, every  opportunity  was  aflforded  of  obtaining  a 
critical  knowledge  of  this  science ;  and  to  improve 
himself  still  more,  he  visited  several  parts  of  Europe 
in  company  with  Dr.  Sims.  He  afterwards  married, 
settled  in  London,  and  died  at  his  father's  house  in 
Sambrook  Court,  Basinghall  Street,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Lettsom  in  his  character  of  an  author  may  be 
fairly  deemed  a  voluminous  writer,  having  occasion- 
ally connected  himself  with  the  English  press  during 
a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  He  contributed 
largely  to  several  periodical  works,  in  which  will  be 
found  a  number  of  his  essays,  letters,  hints,  and  re- 
marks. He  also  introduced  the  plans  and  opinions 
of  the  late  Mr.  Nield  through  the  same  medium  to 
public  notice  ;  and,  but  for  his  kindness  upon  this 
occasion,  the  benevolent  labours,  journeys,  and  en- 
quiries of  that  gentleman  would  have  been  entirely 
lost  to  the  public. 

He  also  presented  engraved  portraits  of  Mr.  Peter 
Collison,  Mr.  Gumming,  and  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  the 
ninth  volume  of  Mr.  Nicholls's  "  Literary  Anec- 
dotes," who  terms  him  "his  skilful  and  invaluable 
friend."  This  same  gentleman  published  a  memoir  of 
his  life,  annexed  to  a  collection  of  his  smaller  pieces. 
Prefixed  to  this  is  a  portrait  by  Ridley,  together 
with  a  scene  in  Yorkshire,  a  plan  of  his  favourite 
country  seat  at  Camberwell,  &c.  Here  are  also  to 
be  found  his  "  Hints  respecting  the  Distresses  of  the 
Poor  in  the  years  1794,  1795."  He  himself  took  an 
active  part  both  in  visiting  and  relieving  them,  dur- 
ing that  season  of  unexampled  scarcity,  when  the 
expenses  of  every  article  of  human  sustenance  were 
so  enhanced  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  to  obtain  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  subsistence.  On  this  occasion  he  justly  lashes 
the  unfeehng  avarice  of  those  who  withhold  relief 
by  sheltering  themselves  under  the  trite  remark  of 
"  the  improvidence  of  the  poor." 

In  1787  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Account 
of  the  Gulture  and  Use  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  or 
Root  of  Scarcity,"  which  the  doctor  had  translated 
from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  de  Gommereil.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  he  had  obtained  a  few  seeds 
of  the  racine  de  disette,  beta  hebryda,  from  France, 
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by  means  of  Sir  Richard  J  ebb.  After  tr3'inor  them 
in  his  own  garden,  he  calculated  that  "  a  square  yard 
of  ground  will  yield  fifty  pounds  in  weight  of  salutary 
food."  He  accordingly  recommended  it  to  general  use, 
and  particularly  pointed  it  out  as  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous to  such  poor  persons  as  had  not  land  suf- 
ficient to  feed  a  cow : — "  The  whole,"  he  observed, 
"  was  edible  and  salutary,  affording  a  supply  for  the 
table  both  in  winter  and  summer.  The  leaves  ex- 
ceed spinach  in  the  pleasantness  of  their  taste.  The 
stalks  and  ribs  of  the  large  ones,  divested  of  the  leafy 
part  and  peeled,  eat  hke  asparagus,  and  may  be  used 
in  soups,  which  they  greatly  improve.  The  leaves 
tied  up  in  a  bag  or  net,  with  slices  of  meat  interlaid, 
and  boiled,  also  make  a  dish  both  pleasant  and  salu- 
tary." The  public  expectation  was  raised  to  a  high 
pitch  by  this  description,  and  no  fewer  than  two 
thousand  four  hundred  applications  were  made  for 
the  plants  and  seeds.  Disappointment,  in  respect  to 
many  who  cultivated  the  mangel  wurzel  on  im- 
proper soils,  however,  was  the  consequence ;  but  it 
is  fair  to  add,  that  its  virtues  are  now  fully  ascer- 
tained and  allowed  by  irrefragable  testimony. 

It  is  extremely  painful  here  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
mark, that  the  expenditure  of  this  gentleman  at 
length  so  far  exceeded  his  income  as  to  encroach  on 
the  capital,  and  render  it  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  his  creditors,  to  sacrifice  almost  every 
thing  which  it  had  been  the  ambition  of  the  early 
portion  of  his  life  to  obtain,  cherish,  and  preserve. 
Accordingly  his  charming  villa,  his  coins,  his  medals, 
his  books,  were  all  disposed  of,  either  by  public  sale 
or  private  agreement ! 

At  length,  surrounded  by  the  wreck  of  his  former 
fortunes,  and  little  better  than  a  wreck  of  his  former 
self,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  disease  in  the  se- 
venty-second year  of  his  life.  For  some  time  previous 
to  this  event  he  had  been  attending  a  patient  whose 
case  proved  fatal.  Being  desirous  that  the  body 
should  be  opened  and  examined,  he  himself  per- 
formed the  chief  part  of  the  operation  on  the  22nd  of 
October  1815,  and  is  supposed  to  have  received  a 
sudden  chill  from  the  coldness  of  the  apartment. 
On  his  return  he  became  worse,  and  was  then  visited 
by  Dr.  Babington,  together  with  Mr.  Norris.  His 
disease  now  began  to  assume  an  alarming  appear- 
ance, notwithstanding  which  he  prevailed  on  a  gen- 
tleman to  attend  daily  at  the  miserable  house  just 
alluded  to;  and  seemed  greatly  affected  lest  he  should 
not  be  able  to  appear  at  the  anniversary  of  the  phi- 
losophical society  of  London,  in  the  success  of  which 
institution  he  took  the  most  lively  interest.  On  the 
30th  he  appeared  in  an  improved  state  ;  but  on  the 
succeeding  day  great  debility,  accompanied  by  deli- 
rium, ensued,  which  terminated  his  existence  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1815. 

We  cannot  close  the  life  of  this  benevolent  gentle- 
man without  giving  an  extract  from  one  of  his  most 
popular  works,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Religious  Per- 
secution." He  say,s,  "In  the  great  and  important 
truths  of  religion,  as  they  respect  the  moral  govern- 
ment and  infinite  goodness  of  a  supreme  being, 
and  the  adorable  and  humble  relation  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  mankind  seem  generally 
united.  It  is  in  its  subordinate  points  that  the  great- 
est asperity  has  been  maintained,  as  if  they  were 
solely  essential  to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  whereas 
a  just  consideration  of  the  universality  of  the  Al- 
mighty's goodness,  who  permits  all  sects  to  exist 


peaceably  under  his  moral  agency,  would  dispel  pre- 
judice, and  substitute  forbearance  and  concord.  For 
which  sect  dares  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  only  true 
rehgion,  and  thus  exclude  the  judgment  and  princi- 
ples of  2999  other  societies  ?  By  whose  agency  and 
permission  do  all  these  societies  exist,  and  find  hap- 
piness in  their  respective  tenets  ? — By  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.  Well,  indeed,  might  it  be  applied  to 
the  narrowness  or  bitterness  of  a  sectary,  '  Thou 
canst  see  the  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  wilt  not 
contemplate  the  beam  in  thy  own.' 

"  The  more  we  scrutinize  into  natviral  objects,  and 
reflect  upon  their  existence  and  formation,  the  more 
forcibly  are  we  compelled  to  conclude  that  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  create  and  constitute 
such  an  incalculable  variety  around  us  that  no  two 
things  were  ever  made  alike.  In  vain  would  be  the 
labour  of  that  man  who  should  attempt  to  find  two 
seeds,  or  two  leaves,  exactly  similar ;  like  the  plod- 
ding individual  who,  with  the  point  of  his  pen,  made 
a  million  of  dots  on  paper,  in  hope,  but  a  vain  hope 
it  proved,  of  finding  two  of  equal  form  and  dimen- 
sions ;  hence,  if  the  finger  of  the  Supreme  Architect 
has  been  pleased  to  impress  on  his  own  works  an 
endless  variety,  not  only  in  the  outward  creation,  but 
likewise  in  the  sentient  princi[)le,  is  it  not  impious 
to  persecute  for  difference  of  opinion  or  modes  of 
adoring  him,  whose  ways  are  said  to  be  past  finding 
out? 

"  If  any  act  of  his  intellectual  creatures  could  add 
to  his  felicity,  perhaps  no  combined  operation  of 
ours  could  afford  a  more  acceptable  oblation  than 
his  diversified  creation,  moving  in  different  paths  to 
the  altar  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  ultimately 
uniting  in  one  centre  of  adoration.  Of  his  intellec- 
tual creatures,  on  this  globe  alone,  fifty  thousand  die 
every  day  ;  immense  as  this  number  is,  how  diminu- 
tive must  it  appear  were  contemplation  to  carry  the 
mind  to  regions  without  number  in  the  expanse  of 
the  heavens  !  And  what  sectaries  then  dare  to  limit 
the  infinity  of  his  love,  and  presumptuously  arrogate 
the  title  of  a  chosen  few  to  themselves !  What  idea 
have  they  of  that  Being  who  is  equally  good  as 
powerful !  If  fifty  thousand  souls  of  this  globe,  this 
grain  of  sand  in  the  visible  creation,  daily  pass  from 
time  to  eternity,  are  there  not  mansions  prepared  in 
our  Father's  house  sufficient  for  their  reception  J" 

LEUCIPPUS,  the  founder  of  the  atomic  school  in 
Greek  philosophy,  and  teacher  of  Democritus.  By 
some  he  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  ALdera ;  by  others, 
of  Elea ;  and  by  others,  of  the  island  Melos.  To 
settle  a  contest  between  reason  and  sensible  expe- 
rience, which  had  been  mainly  excited  by  the  Elea- 
tic  school,  he  invented  his  system,  which  he  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Eleatics.  The  more  ancient  Eleatics 
denied  the  reality  of  motion,  vacuity  of  space,  and 
plurality  of  matter,  reducing  all  that  exists  to  a  sin- 
gle, eternal,  and  immutable  substance.  Leucippus, 
on  the  contrary,  assumed  the  infinity  of  space.  In 
this  space  there  are,  according  to  his  views,  an  in- 
finite quantity  of  particles  of  matter,  too  minute  to 
be  perceptible  to  the  senses.  In  themselves  they 
are  indivisible,  thence  the  name  atoms  ;  for,  if  an  in- 
finite divisibihty  were  ascribed  to  them,  they  would 
at  last  disappear  into  nothing.  Now,  these  atoms 
move  from  eternity  in  infinite  space,  ami,  by  their 
union  and  separation,  form  the  origm  and  end  of 
things.  Since  unity  can  never  become  plurahty,  nor 
plurality  become  unity,  the  atoms  cannot,  by  their 
N  2 
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connexion,  produce  a  true  unity,  but  mere  aggrega- 
tions. In  substance  all  the  atoms  are  similar,  but 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  by  which  is  explained 
the  variety  of  bodies  formed  by  them.  Atoms  are 
moreover  distinguished  by  their  local  situation  and 
the  order  in  which  they  are  compounded.  Situation 
and  order  are  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
atoms  ;  from  their  union  and  separation  arise  pro- 
perties of  the  second  order,  such  as  hardness,  soft- 
ness, colour,  sound,  smell,  &c.  As  far  as  can  be  de- 
duced from  the  imperfect  notices  which  we  have, 
Leucippus  explained  the  origin  of  the  world  by  the 
motion  of  atoms  in  the  following  manner  : — From 
the  infinity  of  atoms,  some  broke  loose,  and,  becom- 
ing confused,  produced  a  rotary  motion,  by  means 
of  which  similar  particles  were  associated  with  similar 
particles,  while  the  dissimilar  were  repelled.  From 
the  necessary  inequality  of  the  velocity  of  the  bodies, 
the  smaller  were  driven  to  the  outside,  and  formed, 
as  it  were,  an  envelope  around  a  kernel.  The  grosser 
bodies  of  this  envelope  sunk  downwards,  and,  by 
their  mutual  collisions,  attenuated  the  envelope. 
The  bodies  that  sunk  downwards  compose  the  earth ; 
the  envelope  itself  was  finally  inflamed,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  stars.  To  fire  he  ascribed  round  atoms.  The 
atoms  composing  the  other  elements — water,  air,  and 
earth  —  were  distinguished  merely  by  magnitude. 
Fire,  as  the  most  subtile,  the  lightest  and  most  fluid 
element,  he  made  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  principle 
of  life,  sensation,  and  thought.  These  last  modifica- 
tions, however,  according  to  Leucippus,  were  not  al- 
ways fovmded  in  tlie  nature  of  atoms,  but  merely  in 
the  mode  of  their  aggregation.  The  intellectual  sub- 
stance (consisting  of  particles  of  fire)  is  diffused 
through  the  whole  body.  Men  and  animals  inhale 
it  with  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  life  ceases  with 
the  end  of  respiration.  There  is  nothing  said  in  his 
system  respecting  tlie  soul  of  the  universe,  a  provi- 
dence, or  a  Deity. 

LEUWENHOEK,  ANTHOxNY,  a  celebrated  na- 
tural philosopher,  born  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1632. 
His  skill  in  grinding  optical  glasses  led  the  way  to 
the  making  of  microscopical  observations,  which  pro- 
cured him  no  small  degree  of  fame.  In  1680  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1698  he 
entertained  the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  then  at  Delft, 
with  an  exhibition  of  his  experiments.  He  appears 
to  have  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  at  his  native  place, 
devoting  his  time  to  microscopical  researches,  chiefly 
relating  to  anatomy.  He  died  in  1723.  A  Latin 
translation  of  his  works  in  the  Dutch  language  was 
published  between  1695  and  1719,  under  the  title  of 
"  Arcana  Naturae  Detecta,"  and  reprinted  at  Leyden 
in  1722.  His  industry  was  great,  but  preconceived 
opinions  sometimes  led  him  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

LEVAILLANT,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  traveller, 
born  at  Paramaribo,  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  Guiana 
(Surinam),  who  from  childhood  displayed  a  passion 
for  the  study  of  natural  history,  particularly  for  orni- 
thology. His  desire  for  extending  his  knowledge  by 
travelling  in  the  most  distant  lands  was  increased  in 
Europe.  In  Amsterdam  he  found  a  patron  in  the 
person  of  Temmink,  the  great  ornithologist,  who 
warmly  encouraged  his  plans,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing through  him  great  accessions  to  his  excellent 
collections  in  natural  history,  particularly  ornithology 
— a  hope  which  was  not  disappointed.  Levaillant 
first  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence 
he  advanced  mto  the  interior  of  Africa.     The  speci- 


mens which  he  collected  on  this  occasion  were  en- 
tirely lost.  The  ship  in  which  they  were  embarked 
for  Holland  was  attacked  by  the  English,  and  burned 
in  the  course  of  the  action.  Supported  by  Tem- 
mink, Levaillant  renewed  his  labours,  and,  with  a 
tolerably  large  caravan,  directed  his  course  to  the 
countries  on  the  north  of  the  colony.  Insurmount- 
able obstacles  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  ad- 
venturous researches  so  far  into  the  interior  as  he 
wished.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  were,  however, 
important.  He  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a  second 
excursion.  Levaillant  died  at  Paris,  in  November 
1824.  It  has  been  objected  to  his  accounts,  that 
they  are  often  improbable,  though  this  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfactorily shown.  His  readers  are  interested  by  his 
lively  descriptions,  and  by  an  attractive  philosophi- 
cal originality.  His  accounts  of  his  first  and  second 
excursions  were  published  in  French  in  1789  and 
1796.  He  also  left  some  works  on  natural  history, 
and  some  separate  treatises. 

LEWIS,  JOHN,  a  learned  antiquary  and  histo- 
rian, who  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1675,  and  educated 
at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  but  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  at  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  entered  holy 
orders,  and  obtained  several  valuable  benefices.  His 
principal  works  are,  "  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Feversham  Abbey,"  an  "  Exposition  of  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;"  in  addition  to  which  he 
published  several  minor  works.  Mr.  Lewis  died  in 
1746. 

LEWIS,  MATTHEW  GREGORY.  —  This  ta- 
lented English  writer  was  born  in  1773.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  property,  who  held  the 
lucrative  office  of  under-secretary  of  war.  He  was 
sent  to  Westminster  school  for  his  education ;  on 
quitting  which  foundation  he  went  abroad.  During 
his  travels  he  visited  Germany,  and  while  there  com- 
posed his  celebrated  romance  of  "The  Monk,"  a  work 
by  which  he  himself  was  ever  afterwards  designated. 
For  the  story  on  which  it  is  founded,  he  was,  how- 
ever, indebted  to  his  native  country ;  it  having  ori- 
ginated in  a  tale  in  "  The  Guardian."  This  publica- 
tion, which  appeared  soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, attracted  no  small  degree  of  attention.  The 
pruriency  of  several  of  the  passages  was  greatly  con- 
demned by  some,  while  others,  overlooking  this  de- 
fect in  the  first  production  of  a  very  young  man, 
praised  him  on  account  of  his  early  genius.  It  was 
deemed  prudent,  however,  to  call  in  all  the  copies  pos- 
sible to  be  obtained  ;  as  many  parts  of  the  story  did 
not  comport  with  our  manners,  were  not  deemed 
proper  for  the  youth  of  either  sex,  and  seem  but 
little  adapted  to  the  pen  of  a  legislator. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Lewis  determined  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  he  was  accordingly 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Hindon,  where  he  was 
utterly  unknown.  But  if  his  mind  was  fired  with 
ambition  on  this  occasion,  he  experienced  nothing 
but  disappointment;  for  he  had  not  been  formed 
by  nature  or  education  to  e.xhibit  that  popular  species 
of  eloquence  which  finds  admirers  either  on  one 
side  or  another  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  ac- 
cordingly sat  during  a  whole  parliament  without  at- 
tracting public  notice,  or  even  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der himself  distinguished.  At  the  dissolution,  there- 
fore, he  retired  from  a  situation  in  which  the  expense 
proved  both  great  and  certain,  while  no  possible  ad- 
vantage could  be  expected. 
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Mr.  Lewis  had  no  sooner  retired  from  his  political 
duties  than  he  applied  himself  to  those  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent but  more  congenial  kind.     Having,  as  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  failed  in  the  house  of  commons, 
he  now  courted  applause  in  the  theatre,  and  the  ex- 
member  for  Hindon,  in  1797,  obtained  great  success 
in  Drury  Lane  by  his  "  Castle   Spectre,"  a  musical 
drama,  which  drew  crowded  and  applauding  houses. 
He  afterwards  composed  several  tragedies  and  co- 
medies, and  on  the  loss  of  the  gallant    Sir  John 
Moore,  published  a  poetical  tribute  to  his  memory. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Lewis  came  into  the 
possession  of  very  considerable  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies,  besides  a  large  sum  of  money.     The 
former  of  these  bequests  imposed  a  duty  upon  him, 
and  he  accordingly  determined  to  fulfil  it  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  himself.      On  this  occasion, 
perhaps,  the  ardour  of  his  imagination  proved  highly 
favourable  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.     He 
was  now  the  master  of  several  hundred  slaves,  daily 
subjugated  to  the  whips  of  their  black  drivers,  who 
were  urged,  perhaps  by  the  cruelty,   the  caprice,  or 
the  malevolence  of  a  white  task-master  insensible  to 
pity,  and  hardened  by  long  residence  under  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  and  the  contagion  of  example,  in  the  gross- 
est insensibility.     Was  he  to  remain  a  co-partner 
Avith  these  men  in  guilt  ?  Was  he  to  trust  a  "  gang," 
as  it  was  called,  of  negroes  entirely  to  their  manage- 
ment and  discretion  ?     Was  he  to  be  a  participator, 
although  both  a  distant  and  unconscious  one,  in  their 
crimes  ?     Actuated  by  these  generous  ideas,   he  de- 
termined to  trust  no  longer  to  the  interested  reports  i 
of  others.     Instigated  by  the  noblest  feelings,  he  re-  j 
solved  to  encounter  all  the  inconveniencies  of  a  long  , 
voyage,  and  all  the  dangers  of  an  unhealthy  season, 
in  compliance  with  what  he  deemed  an  imperative  I 
duty!     Mr.  Lewis  accordingly  embarked  in  1817  for  ! 
Jamaica,  and,  after  a  residence  of  some  time  there,  j 
took  his  passage  for  England.     But  the  climate  had  , 
already  inflicted  a  mortal  disease,  and  he  died  in  the 
spring  of  1818,  while  passing  through  the  Gulf  of 
Florida. 

Of  the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  besides  "The 
Monk,"  we  may  enumerate  "  The  Bravo  of  Venice," 
"The  Castle  Spectre,"  "Tales  of  Wonder,"  "Ro- 
mantic Tales,"  "  Feudal  TjTants,"  and  a  tragedy  en- 
titled "  Venoni."  In  addition  to  which  he  pub- 
lished several  other  popular  works. 

LEWIS,  MERIWETHER,  a  celebrated  American 
explorer,  who  was  born  near  the  town  of  Charlottes- 
ville, in  Virginia,  in  August  1774.  His  father,  a  man 
of  independent  fortune,  died  when  he  was  yet  a  child. 
He  very  early  gave  proofs  of  that  bold  and  enter- 
prising disposition  for  which  he  was  subsequently  so 
distinguished ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  relin- 
quished academic  studies,  and  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  a  farmer,  with  which  he  continued  to  occupy 
himself  until  he  was  twenty.  General  Washington 
called  out  a  body  of  militia  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  western  parts  of  the  country,  produced 
by  discontent  at  the  excise  taxes,  when  young  Lewis 
enrolled  himself  in  it  as  a  volunteer,  and  from 
that  situation  was  removed  into  the  regular  service. 
In  1803  President  Jefferson  proposed  to  congress  to 
send  some  competent  person  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  western  part  of  our  northern  conti- 
nent, who  might  ascend  the  Missouri,  cross  the  Stony 
mountains,  and  descend  the  nearest  river  to  the 
Pacific.     Congress  having  approved  the  proposition. 


and  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  carrying  it  into  ex- 
ecution. Captain  Lewis,  who  had  then  been  nearly 
two  years  with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  his  private  secretary, 
was  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  following  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  an  idea  of  his  fitness  for 
that  task  : — "  Of  courage  undaunted  ;  possessing  a 
firmness  and  perseverance  of  purpose  which  nothing 
but  impossibilities  could  divert  from  its  direction ; 
careful  as  a  father  of  those  committed  to  his  charge, 
yet  steady  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  ; 
intimate  with  the  Indian  character,  customs,  and 
principles  ;  habituated  to  the  hunting  life  ;  guarded, 
by  exact  observation  of  the  vegetables  and  animals 
of  his  own  country,  against  losing  time  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  objects  already  possessed ;  honest,  disinte- 
rested, liberal,  of  sound  understanding,  and  fidelity 
to  tnith  so  scrupulous,  that  whatever  he  should  re- 
port would  be  as  certain  as  if  seen  by  ourselves  ; — 
\vith  all  these  qualifications,  as  if  selected  and  im- 
planted by  nature  in  one  body  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  confiding  the 
enterprise  to  him."  That  there  might  be  some 
person  with  him  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  case  of  accident  to  himself,  William 
Clarke  was  appointed,  at  Lewis's  request,  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  received  a  commission  as  captain.  It 
was  highly  successful,  and  occupied  three  years,  the 
party  engaged  in  it  having  set  out  in  the  summer  of 
1803,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1806.  Lewis 
was  soon  afterwards  made  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Louisiana,  and  Clarke  a  general  of  its  militia,  and 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  Indian  affairs.  On 
the  new  governor's  arrival  at  St  Louis,  the  seat  of 
administration,  he  found  the  country  torn  by  dissen- 
sions ;  but  his  moderation,  impartiality,  and  firmness, 
soon  brought  matters  into  a  regular  train.  He  was 
subject  to  constitutional  hypochondria,  and,  while 
under  the  influence  of  a  severe  attack  of  this  disorder, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1809- 

LEWIS,  FRANCIS,  a  patriotic  merchant,  who  was 
born  in  1715,  in  South  Wales,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster school.  He  chose,  however,  mercantile  pur- 
suits ;  converted  his  patrimony  into  merchandise  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  sailed  for  New  York, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  New 
York.  In  the  disputes  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies  he  sided  zealously  with  the  latter. 
In  1775  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  conti- 
nental congress  from  New  York.  His  commercial 
knowledge  and  habits  rendered  him  particularly  ser- 
viceable to  that  body.  He  suffered  much,  in  the 
course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  by  the  devastation 
of  his  estate,  and  by  personal  imprisonment,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Through  the 
influence  of  Washington,  he  was  exchanged  before 
the  end  of  the  contest.  Mr.  hewis  died  in  1803,  in 
his  eighty-ninth  year.  His  latter  days  were  passed 
in  comparative  poverty,  the  fortune  which  he  had 
acquired  by  trade  having  been,  in  a  great  part,  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 

LEWIS,  WILLIAM,  a  physician  and  writer,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  royal  society. 
He  had  the  honour  of  delivering  several  courses  of 
lectures  before  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
died  after  a  long  illness  at  Kingston  in  Surrey,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1781.  His  principal  works 
were,  "An  Experimental  History  of  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca,"  and  "  The  Philosophical  Commerce  of  the  Arts." 
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LEYDEX,  JOHN,  a  poet,  antiquary,  and  orien- 
talist, who  was  born  at  Denholm,  Scotland,  in  1775, 
of  parents  in  humble  circumstances,  and  bred  up  to 
such  country  labour  as  suited  his  condition.  In  his 
earliest  youth  he  displayed  the  greatest  eagerness  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  enjoyed  few  op- 
portunities of  gratifying  it.  His  predominant  desire 
for  learning,  however,  determined  his  parents  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  church,  and  he  was  entered  at  the 
college  of  Edinburgh  in  1790  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  his  professional  studies.  Here,  besides 
attending  to  theology,  he  cultivated  medical  studies, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  learned  languages,  acquired 
Trench,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  the  ancient  Ice- 
landic, Arabic,  and  Persian.  After  remaining  five  or 
six  years  in  Edinburgh,  he  became  private  tutor  to 
two  young  gentlemen,  whom  he  accompanied  to  St. 
Andrew's,  and  in  1799  pubhshed  hishistory  of  Afri- 
can discoveries,  which  has  since  been  continued  and 
enlarged  by  Hugh  Murray.  At  this  time  he  was 
also  the  author  of  many  poetical  effusions  in  differ- 
ent departments,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Magazine,"  and  which,  by  rendering  him  known  to 
the  lovers  of  literature,  introduced  him  into  the  best 
society  in  the  Scottish  capital.  In  company  he  dis- 
))layed  the  rudeness  and  independence  which  his 
early  life  and  education  were  fitted  to  produce  in  a 
man  of  strong  feelings  and  vigorous  genius,  united 
with  personal  boldness  and  much  bodily  power  and 
activity.  In  1800  he  began  to  preach,  and  although 
poj)ular  as  a  pulpit  orator  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  own  discourses.  In  1801  and  1802  he  assisted 
Walter  Scott  in  procuring  materials  and  illustrations 
for  his  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  and 
republished  the  "  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  with  a 
learned  preliminary  dissertation,  notes,  and  a  glos- 
sary. Having  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  set  out 
on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  unknown  regions  of 
Africa,  his  friends,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
project,  procured  him  an  appointment  in  India,  which, 
however,  could  only  be  held  by  a  per.son  who  had 
taken  a  surgical  degree,  and  this  he  actually  obtained 
after  six  months'  unremitting  application.  While  in 
India,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  oriental 
literature,  but  did  not  long  survive  the  influence  of 
the  climate  and  his  over-exertions  in  his  studies. 
He  died  in  1806. 

LHUYD,  EDWARD,  a  native  of  South  Wales. 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  college,  O.xford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1701.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Plot,  whom  he  succeeded  as  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean museum, and  had  the  useof  all  Vaughan's 
collections.  With  incessant  labour  he  employed  a 
considerable  part  of  his  life  in  searching  into  Welsh 
antiquities  ;  collected  a  great  deal  of  ancient  and  va- 
luable matter  from  their  manuscripts ;  transcribed 
all  the  old  characters  of  the  monasteries  that  he  could 
meet  with ;  travelled  several  times  over  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, Scotland,  Ireland,  Armoric  Bretagne  ;  compared 
their  antiquities,  and  made  observations  on  the 
whole ;  but  died  in  July  1709,  before  he  had  digested 
them  in  the  form  he  intended.  The  death  of  this 
antiquary  prevented  the  completing  of  many  excel- 
lent plans.  He  communicated  many  observations  to 
Bishop  Gibson,  whose  edition  of  the  "  Britannia"  he 
revised,  and  published  "  Archa?ologia  Britannica," 
giving  a  valuable  account  of  the  languages,  and  cus- 
toms, and  original  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  from 
collections  and  observations  in  his  travels  through 
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Wales,  Cornwall,  Bas  Bretagne,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
Lhuyd,  at  the  end  of  his  preface  to  the  Archaeologia, 
promises  an  historical  dictionary  of  British  persons 
and  places  mentioned  in  ancient  records.  It  appears 
to  have  been  ready  for  press,  though  he  could  not 
name  the  time  of  publication.  His  collections  for  a 
second  volume,  which  was  to  give  an  account  of  the 
antiquities,  monuments,  &c.,  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  were  numerous  and  well  chosen ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Dr.  Wynne, 
then  fellow,  afterwards  principal  of  the  college,  and 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  he  refused  to  buy  them,  and 
they  were  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Seabright  of 
Beachwood  in  Hertfordshire. 

LHUYD,  HUMPHREY,  a  learned  antiquary  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  born  at  Denbigh, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
passed  nearly  all  his  days  within  the  walls  of  Denbigh 
castle,  practised  there  as  a  physician,  and  died  in 
1570.  He  wrote  and  translated  several  works  rela- 
tive to  history  and  antiquities  ;  in  particular,  the 
history  of  Wales,  from  Caradoc  of  Langcarvan,  &c., 
but  died  before  it  was  finished.  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord  president  of  Wales,  employed  Dr.  DaWd  Powel 
to  finish  it,  who  published  it  in  1584. 

LICHTENBERG,  GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER, 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  philosophers  and  wittiest 
\vriters  that  Germany  has  produced.  He  was  born  in 
1 742  at  Ober-Ramstadt  near  Darmstadt,  and  received 
from  his  father  instruction  in  physics,  but  went  after 
his  death  to  the  academy  at  Darmstadt.  He  was 
strong  and  well  formed  till  eight  years  of  age,  but  at 
this  time  the  effects  of  the  carelessness  of  his  nurse 
became  visible  in  a  distortion  of  the  spine.  In  1763 
he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
astronomical  observations.  He  made  observations 
upon  the  earthquake  of  1767,  and  observed,  with 
Kastner,  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk, 
June  19,  1769,  as  also  the  comets  of  1770, 1771,  and 

1773,  the  orbit  of  which  last  he  described  and  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Gottingen.  He 
also  constructed  lunar  charts,  in  which  the  spots  are 
indicated  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  successively 
covered  by  the  earth's  shadow. 

In  1770  he  was  offered  a  professorship  at  Got- 
tingen,  which  he  entered  upon  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  In  this  year  he  went  to  London.  Lichtenberg 
ascertained  by  observation,  in  1772  and  1773,  the 
situations  of  Hanover,  Qsnabruck,  and  Stade.  He 
afterwards  undertook  to  publish,  with  illustrations, 
the  papers  left  by  Tobias  Mayer,  and  added  a  lunar 
chart  with  a  description  of  lunar  spots,  but  only  one 
volume  appeared.      He  visited   England   again  in 

1774,  and  wrote  upon  Garrick  and  the  English  stage. 
He  subsequently  jmblished  an  excellent  commentary 
upon  Hogarth's  engravings.  In  1778  he  returned 
to  Gottingen.  From  this  period  he  lectured  upon 
experimental  philosophy.  His  lectures  were  of  great 
value,  and  he  was  ranked  as  a  discoverer  in  physics, 
from  his  observations  upon  the  figures  developed 
upon  electrified  substances,  which  he  learned  to  re- 
produce and  exhibit,  and  which  still  retain  his  name. 
He  also  attacked  with  much  wit,  in  several  publica- 
tions, the  system  of  physiognomy  to  which  Lavater 
had  given  such  currency,  but  he  was  subsequently 
reconciled  to  Lavater.  Other  productions  which  he 
thought  censurable  felt  the  lash  of  his  wit.  His 
taste  for  drawings  illustrative  of  character  made  him 
a  great  admirer  of  Hogarth,  and  he  for  a  long  time 
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supplied  the  Gottingen  "  Souvenir"  with  miniature 
drawings  of  the  heads  of  Hogarth,  accompanied  by 
very  witty  and  ingenious  observations.  The  favour- 
able reception  of  these  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
minute  explanation  of  Hogarth's  plates,  with  perfect 
miniature  copies  of  them  by  Riepenhausen,  of  which 
he  published  four  numbers  himself :  the  seven  next 
to  the  eleventh  were  published  by  Bottiger,  and  the 
last  by  Bouterwek.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Lichtenberg  became  hypochondriac  and  misanthro- 
pic, so  much  so  indeed  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
chamber,  and  would  see  no  one.  He  died  of  a  pul- 
monary inflammation  in  1799.  He  was  an  original 
thinker,  to  whom  no  subject  of  a  scientific  character 
was  uninteresting.  Scientific  spirit  and  poetic  talent 
were  united  in  him  in  a  singular  degree,  and  pro- 
duced the  most  peculiar  and  striking  results  ;  but 
the  highest  principle  of  the  human  mind — faith  in 
something  divine — was  in  his  speculative  moments 
disregarded,  and  a  superstitious  belief  in  dreams, 
predictions,  and  presentiments,  was  admitted  in  its 

LICHTENSTEIN,  MARTIN  HENRY 
CHARLES,  a  linguist  and  natural  philosopher,  who 
was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1780.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  received  from  the  Dutch  general 
Janssen,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  situation  of  instructer  and  physician 
to  his  son.  He  arrived  at  the  Cape  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1802,  and  spent  seven  months  in  exploring  the 
interior  of  the  colony.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  he  received  in  1 804  the  post  of  surgeon- 
major  to  a  battalion  of  Hottentot  hght  infantry,  and 
after  a  few  expeditions  was  named  in  1805  as  one  of 
a  commission  to  visit  the  distant  tribe  of  Bushwanas. 
Two  months  after  his  return  the  colony  was  con- 
quered by  the  British,  and  he  returned  to  Europe 
with  General  Janssen,  and  to  Germany  in  1806.  In 
1810  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  published  there  his 
journal,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes  appeared  in 
1811.  In  the  same  year  he  also  became  a  professor  in 
the  newly  erected  university.  In  1819  he  travelled 
through  England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
studied  their  most  celebrated  scientific  institutions 
for  natural  history,  and  formed  connexions  which 
enabled  him  to  augment  greatly  the  museum  of  the 
university  with  which  he  was  connected. 

LIDDEL,  DR.  DUNCAN,  a  learned  professor 
of  mathematics,  who  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1561, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
university  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Frankfort,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  then 
went  to  Helmstadt,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  was 
appointed  under  professor  of  mathematics ;  and  shortly 
after  was  promoted  to  the  principal  and  more  digni- 
fied mathematical  chair,  which  he  occupied,  for  nine 
years.  In  1596  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  faculty.  By  his 
teaching  and  his  writings  he  became  the  principal 
support  of  the  medical  school  at  Helmstadt,  and  was 
employed  as  first  physician  at  the  court  of  Bruns- 
wick. Having  been  several  times  elected  dean  of 
the  faculties  both  of  philosophy  and  physic,  he  was 
in  the  year  1604  selected  pro-rector  of  the  university. 
But  neither  academical  honours,  nor  the  profits  of 
an  extensive  practice  abroad,  could  make  Dr.  Liddel 
forget  his  native  country.  In  the  year  1 600  he  took 
a  final  leave  of  the  Academia;  and,  after  travelling 
for  some  time  through  Germany  and  Italy,  he  at 
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length  settled  in  Scotland.     He  died  in  the  year 
1613,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.     By  his 
last  will  he  bestowed  certain  lands  purchased  by  him 
near  Aberdeen  upon  the  university  in  that  city,  for 
the   education   and   support  of  six   poor   scholars. 
Among  a  variety  of  regulations  and  injunctions  for 
the  management  of  this  charity  he  appoints  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Aberdeen  his  trustees,  and  solemnly  de- 
nounces the  curse  of  God  on  any  person  who  shall 
abuse  or  misapply  it.     Dr.  Liddel  published  a  work 
to  refute  a  ridiculous  story  then  current  of  a  poor 
boy  in  Silesia,  who,  at  seven  years  of  age,  having 
lost  some  of  his  teeth,  brought  forth,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his    parents,    a   new  tooth  of   pure  gold. 
Jacobus  Horstius,  doctor  and  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  Academia  Julia,  at  the  same  time  with  Dr. 
Liddel,  had  published  a  work  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.,  to  prove  that  this  won- 
derful tooth  was  a  prodigy  sent  from  heaven  to  en- 
courage the  Germans  then  at  war  with  the  Turks, 
and  foretelling  from  this  golden  tooth  the  future 
victories  of  the  Christians,  with  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  empire  and  Mahometan  faith,  and  a 
return  of  the  golden  age  in  1700,  preparatory  to  the 
end  of  the  world.     The  imposture  was  soon  after 
discovered  to  be  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  skilfully  drawn 
over  the  natural  tooth  by  an  artist  of  that  country, 
with  a  view  to  excite  charity.     Dr.  Liddel  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works  on  medical  science. 
LIGHTFOOT,  JOHN,  a  learned  English  divine, 
who  was  born  in  March  1602,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
in  StaflFordshire.     After  having  finished  his  studies 
at  a  school  on  Morton  Green,  near  Congleton,  in 
Cheshire,   he  was  removed  in  I6l7  to  Cambridge. 
Shortly  after  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  he  left 
the  university,  and,  entering  into  holy  orders,  became 
curate  of  Norton-under-Hales,  in  Shropshire.     Sir 
Rowland  Cotton,  who  was  his  constant  hearer,  made 
him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  into  his  house.  This 
gentleman,  being  a  perfect  master  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, engaged  Lightfoot  in  that  study,  who  soon  be- 
came  sensible  that  without  that  knowledge  it  was 
impossible  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures.   He  therefore  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  it,  and  in  a  short  time  made  a  great  progress.  He 
subsequently  married,  and  settled  at  Hornsey,  where 
he  pubhshed  his  "  Miscellanies,  Christian  and  Juda- 
ical."   These  first  fruits  of  his  studies  were  dedicated 
to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who  in  1631  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Ashley,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he 
remained  till  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  for  settling  a  new  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity.     ITie  non-residence  which  this  would 
necessarily  occasion  induced  him  to  resign  his  rectory, 
and,  having  obtained  the  presentation  for  a  younger 
brother,  he  came  to  London  in  1642.    He  was  almost 
immediately  made  the  master  of  Catharine  Hall,  in 
Cambridge,  and  also  presented  to  the  living  of  Much- 
Munden,  in  Hertfordshire.    He  also  had  the  honour 
of  preaching  before  the  house  of  commons.     In  1655 
he  entered  upon  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  he  was  chosen  that  year,  having 
taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1652.     At 
the  restoration  he  oflfered  to  resign  the  mastership  of 
Catharine  Hall,  but  a  confirmation  was  granted  him 
from  the  crown,  both  of  the  place  and  of  his  living. 
He  closed  his  long  and  useful  life  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, 1675. 

LlEVENSj  JOHN,  a  painter,  who  was  born  at 
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Leyden  in  160".     He  displayed  an  early  inclination 
for  the   arts,    but   excelled   principally   in   portrait 
painting.     He  came  over  to  England,  where  he  re- 
sided three  j-ears,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles 
I.,  the  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and   several  of 
the  nobility ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  met  with  full  employment.     The  sketch- 
ings by  this  master  are  in  a  shght  but  masterly  style 
of  art ;  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Rem- 
brandt, but  it  is  coarser  in  general  and  less  finished. 
LILBURNE,  JOHN,  a  remarkable  character  in 
the  republican  party  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
who  was  tyrannically  punished  by  the  star  chamber 
court ;   being  put  in  the  pillory,  whipped,  fined,  and 
imprisoned,  for  importing  and  publishing  seditious 
pamphlets,  which  he  had  printed  in  Holland.     He 
suflfered  in  1637,  and  in  prison  was  doubly  loaded 
with  irons.     In  1641  he  was  released  by  the  long 
parliament,  and  from  this  time  he  had  the  address 
to  make  himself  formidable  to  all  parties.     He  sig- 
nalized himself  in  the  parliament  army,  and  was  at 
one  time  the  secret  friend  and  confidant  of  Cromwell, 
and  at  another  his  avowed  enemy  and  accuser ;   so 
that  in  1650  Cromwell  found  it  advisable  to  silence 
him  by  a  grant  of  some  forfeited  estates.     He  was 
twice  tried  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted.   The  last 
was  for  returning  from  exile  (having  been  banished 
by  the  parliament)  without  permission.     He  died  in 
1657. 

LILLO,  GEORGE,  a  clever  dramatic  ^\Titer,  who 
was  born  at  London  in  1693.  He  was  a  jeweller  by 
profession,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly  attached  to 
the  Muses,  yet  seemed  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  devotion  paid  to  them  ought  always 
to  tend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion. In  pursuance  of  this  aim  Lillo  was  remark- 
able for  the  selection  of  his  subjects.  His  "  George 
Barnwell,"  "  Fatal  Curiosity,"  and  "  Arden  of  Faver- 
sham,"  are  all  planned  on  well-known  stories  ;  yet 
they  have  perhaps  more  frequently  drawn  tears  from 
an  audience  than  the  more  splendid  tragedies  of  the 
ancient  dramatists.  In  the  prologue  to  "  Elmeric," 
which  was  not  acted  till  after  the  author's  death,  it  is 
said  that  when  he  wrote  that  play  he  was  "  depressed 
by  want,"  and  afflicted  by  disease  ;  but  in  the  former 
particular  there  appears  to  be  evidently  a  mistake,  as 
he  died  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate,  besides 
other  effects  to  a  considerable  value.  His  death  took 
place  in  1739,  in  the  forty- seventh  year  of  his  age. 

LILLY,  JOHN,  a  dramatic  poet,  who  was  born  in 
Kent  about  the  year  1553,  and  educated  in  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1573,  and  that  of  master  in  1575.  From 
Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  but  how  long  he 
continued  there  is  uncertain.  On  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  Queen  Ehza- 
beth's  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  admired  as  a  poet 
and  a  wit ;  and  her  majesty,  on  particular  festivals, 
honoured  his  dramatic  pieces  with  her  presence.  His 
first  publication  was  a  romance  called  "  Euphues," 
which  was  universally  read  and  admired,  lliis  ro- 
mance introduced  a  new  language,  especially  among 
the  ladies  of  the  period,  who  held  it  in  such  high  es- 
timation, that  Whalley,  the  editor  of  Ben  Johnson's 
works,  says  they  had  all  the  phrases  by  heart ;  and 
those  who  did  not  speak  Euphuism  were  as  little  re- 
garded at  court  as  if  they  could  not  speak  French. 
"  Lilly  was,"  says  Oldys,  "  a  man  of  great  reading, 
good  memory,  ready  faculty  of  apphcation,  and  un- 


]  common  eloquence  ;  but  he  ran  into  a  vast  excess  of 

^  allusion."     When  or  where  he  died  is  not  known. 

i  Anthony  Wood  says  he  was  living  in  1597,  when  his 

last  comedy  was   published.      After  attending   the 

j  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  several  years,  notwith- 

!  standing  his  reputation  as  an  author,  he  was  under  a 

necessity  of  petitioning  the  queen  for  a  small  stipend 

to  support  him  in  his  old  age.     His  two  letters  or 

petitions  to  her  majesty  on  this  subject  are  preserved 

in  manuscript. 

LILLY,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  English  astro- 
loger, who  was  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1602,  where 
his  father  not  being  able  to  give  him  any  property,  he 
resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  He  arrived 
in  1620,  and  lived  four  years  as  a  servant  to  a  man- 
tua-maker  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clements  Danes  ;  but 
then  moved  a  step  higher,  to  the  service  of  Mr. 
Wright,  master  of  the  salters'  company  in  the  Strand, 
who  not  being  able  to  write,  Lilly  among  other  oflSces 
kept  his  books.     In  1627,  when  his  master  died,  he 


paid  his  addresses  to  the  widow,  whom  he  married 
M-ith  a  fortune  of  1000/.  Being  now  his  own  master, 
he  followed  the  puritanical  preachers,  and  turned 
his  mind  to  judicial  astrology.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Merlinus  Anghcus  Junior,"  "The  Super- 
natural Sight,"  and  "The  White  King's  Prophecy." 
In  liim  we  have  an  instance  of  the  general  super- 
stition and  ignorance  that  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament, 
for  the  king  consulted  this  astrologer  to  know  in 
what  quarter  he  should  conceal  himself  if  he  could 
escape  from  Hampton  Court ;  and  General  Fairfax,  on 
the  other  side,  sent  for  him  to  his  army  to  ask  him 
if  he  could  tell  by  his  art  whether  God  was  with  them 
and  their  cause.  Lillj',  who  made  his  fortune  by 
favourable  predictions  to  both  parties,  assured  the 
general  that  God  would  be  with  him  and  his  army. 
In  164S  he  published  his  "Treatise  of  the  Three 
Suns"  seen  the  preceding  winter;  and  also  an  astro- 
logical judgment  upon  a  conjunction  of  Saturn  and 
Mars.  This  year  the  council  of  state  gave  him  in 
money  50Z.  and  a  pension  of  lOOZ.  per  annum.  In 
June  1660  he  was  taken  into  custody  by  order  of  the 
parliament,  by  whom  he  was  examined  respecting 
the  person  who  cut  off  the  head  of  King  Charles  I 
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■yVhen  the  plague  broke  out  in  London  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  his  estate  at  Hersliam,  and  in  Oc- 
tober 1666  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  respectmg  the  fire  of  London, 
which  happened  in  September  in  that  year.  After 
his  retirement  to  Hersham  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  and,  by  means  of  his  friend  Mr.  Ash- 
mole,  obtained  from  Archbishop  Sheldon  a  license 
for  the  practice  of  it.  He  died  in  16S1  of  palsy.  His 
"  Observations  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles,  late 
Kmg  of  England,"  is  a  work  of  some  merit,  Lilly 
being  not  only  very  well  informed,  but  strictly  im- 
partial. This  work,  with  the  lives  of  Lilly  and  Ash- 
mole,  written  by  themselves,  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  one  volume. 

LILY,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  grammarian,  who 
was  born  in  1468,  at  Odiham,  in  the  county  of  Hants. 
He  was  sent  early  in  life  to  Oxford,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  considerable  period  ;  but  after  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  he  quitted  the  university, 
and  went  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  At  Rhodes  he 
found  several  learned  men  who  had  taken  refuge  there, 
under  the  protection  of  the  knights,  after  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  ;  and  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  domestic  life  and  familiar  conversation  of 
the  Greeks.  He  went  thence  to  Rome,  and  improved 
himself  farther  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  under 
John  Sulpitius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  On  his 
arrival  in  England,  in  1509,  he  settled  in  London, 
and  taught  in  a  private  grammar-school,  being  the 
first  teacher  of  Greek  in  the  metropolis.  In  this  he 
had  so  much  success  that  he  was  appointed  first 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school  by  the  founder.  Dr.  Colet, 
in  1510.  This  laborious  and  useful  employment  he 
filled  for  the  space  of  twelve  years  ;  among  his  pupils 
were  Thomas  Lupset,  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Paget,  Sir  Edward  North,  John  Leland,  &c.  He 
died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  February  1523,  and 
was  buried  in  the  north  yard  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works. 

LINACRE,  THOMAS,  a  learned  physician,  who 
was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1484,  and  educated  at 
All  Souls'  college,  Oxford.  He  then  went  to  Italy, 
and  remained  some  time  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  VII.  phy- 
sician to  the  young  prince  Arthur.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  physician  to  the  king,  and,  after 
his  death,  to  his  successor  Henry  VIII.  Dr.  Linacre 
founded  two  medical  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  one  at 
Cambridge  ;  but  that  which  rendered  him  most  cele- 
brated was  his  being  the  founder  of  the  college  of 
physicians  in  London.  He,  by  an  application  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained  a  patent  in  1518,  by  which 
the  physicians  of  London  were  incorporated.  Dr. 
Linacre  was  the  first  president,  and  held  the  office 
till  his  death.  Their  meetings  were  in  his  own  house 
in  Knight-rider  Street,  which  house  he  bequeathed 
to  the  college.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  singular  fact 
that  Dr.  Linacre,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  commenced  the 
study  of  divinity,  entered  into  orders,  and  was  col- 
lated m  1509  to  the  rectory  of  Mersham.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  mstalled  prebendary  of  Wells,  in  1518 
prebendary  of  York,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
admitted  precentor  of  that  cathedral.  He  died  in 
October  1524,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  Thirty- 
three  years  after  his  death  Dr.  John  Caius  had  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memor)',  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription, which  contains  the  outlines  of  his  life  and 
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character.  Erasmus,  in  his  epistles,  speaks  highly  of 
his  translations  from  Galen,  preferring  them  even  to 
the  original  Greek.  His  principal  works  are,  "  The 
Rudiments  of  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  the  Princess 
Mary  ;"  "  Buchanan  Translated  into  Latin  ;"  and  a 
translation  of  several  of  Galen's  works. 

LINDSAY,  JAMES,  an  eminent  dissenting  mi- 
nister, long  known  in  London  for  his  pastoral  labours 
in  Monkwell  Street,  London.  Dr.  Lindsay  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen. 
He  succeeded  Dr.  James  Fordyce,  about  the  year 
1782,  as  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Monkwell 
Street ;  in  which  chapel  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
occasion  of  Dr.  Fordyce's  death  in  1796,  which  was 
printed.  He  also  published  "  A  Sermon  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Rehgious  Knowledge,  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce a  gradual  Improvement  in  the  Social  State," 
preached  at  MonkweU  Street,  and  "  A  Sermon  at 
Salters'  Hall  Meeting-house  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Worthington."  A  most  impressive  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Lind- 
say's death,  by  Dr.  Rees,  at  Monkwell  Street  chapel. 

LIN  DSAY,  SIR  DAVID,  a  celebrated  Scotch  poet, 
who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  King  James  IV.,  at  his 
father's  seat,  called  the  Mount,  near  Cupar  in  Fife- 
shire.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and,  after  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  the  year  1514.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  the  king,  and  tutor  to  the  young  prince,  after- 
wards James  V.  From  the  verses  prefixed  to  his 
"Dream"  we  learn  that  he  enjoyed  several  other  ho- 
nourable employments  at  court,  but  in  1533  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  places  except  that  of  lion  king  at 
arms,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
disgrace  was  owing  to  his  invectives  against  the 
clergy,  which  are  frequent  in  all  his  writings.  After 
the  decease  of  King  James  V.  Sir  David  became  a 
favourite  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland ; 
but  the  abbot  of  Paisley  did  not  suffer  him  to  con- 
tinue long  in  favour  with  the  earl.  He  then  retired 
to  his  paternal  estate,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  rural  tranquillity.  He  died  in  the  year  1553. 
His  poetical  talents,  considering  the  age  in  which  he 
wrote,  were  not  contemptible ;  but  he  treats  the 
catholic  clergy  with  great  severity,  and  writes  with 
some  humour ;  but,  whatever  merit  might  be  for- 
merly attributed  to  him,  he  takes  such  liberties  with 
words,  in  order  to  make  them  rhyme  together,  that 
his  countrymen  have  a  proverb,  when  they  hear  an 
unusual  expression,  that  "  There  is  nae  sic  a  word 
in  a'  Davie  Lindsay."  Mackenzie  states  that  his 
comedies  were  so  facetious,  "  that  they  afforded 
abundance  of  mirth."  He  is  said  to  have  also  writ- 
ten several  tragedies,  and  to  have  first  introduced 
drajnatic  poetry  into  Scotland. 

LINDSEY,  THEOPHILUS,  a  learned  unitarian 
divine,  who  was  born  at  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire,  in 
1723.  Having  completed  his  education,  he  entered 
holy  orders,  and  obtained  several  livings  ;  but  as  his 
opinions  respecting  the  Trinity  altered  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  he  resigned  his  Mvings  and  came  to 
London,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Disney,  he 
built  a  chapel  in  Essex  Street.  In  that  edifice  he 
preached  for  some  years.  He  afterwards  resigned 
the  pulpit,  but  continued  writing  till  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life.  His  principal  works  are  his  '  Apo- 
logy," his  "  Considerations  on  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment," and  "  On  Praying  to  Christ."  In  addition  to 
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which  he  was  the  author  of  several  other  valuable 
theoloo-ical  works.     Mr.  Lindsey  died  in  1802. 

LINGUET,  SIMON  NICHOLAS  HENRY,  was 
born  in  1736  at  Rheims,  where  his  father,  who  had 
been  professor  at  the  college  of  Beauvais,  was  living 
in  a  kind  of  exile,  having  been  banished  by  a  lettre  de 
cachet,  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  Jansen- 
istic  controversy.    This  circumstance  was  the  origin 
of  Linguet's   saying  "  that  he  was  born  under  the 
auspices  of  a  lettre  de  cachet."    Having  studied  law  at 
Paris,  in  the  same  college  in  which  his  father  had  been 
professor,  and  having  obtained  the  three  first  prizes  of 
the  university  in  1751,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  journey  to  Poland.  Lin- 
guet  soon  returned  to  his  own  country,  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and  Portu- 
gal, went  to  Spain  as  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Beau- 
vais.    He  there  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  and,  during  his  stay 
at  Madrid,  he  published  translations  of  some  of  the 
works  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega.     His  first  his- 
torical attempt,   "Histoire  du  Siecle  d'Alexandre," 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  King  Stanislaus  Lesczin- 
ski,  was  published  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Paris.     His  brilliant  oratorical  powers,  and  his  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  law,  gave  him  a  great 
reputation  at  the  bar  ;    but,  at  the  same  time,  liis 
severe  remarks  and  bold   ideas  created  him  many 
enemies.     His  controversy  with  D'Alembert,  who  at 
that  time  had  almost  the  entire  control  of  the  academy, 
prevented  him  from  becoming  a  member  of  that  body. 
His  fame  as  an   author  and  lawyer,   however,   in- 
creased,  and   several   cases,   conducted    with   great 
ability,  such  as  that  of  the  duke  d'Aiguillon  against 
the  government  and  the  criminal  cause  of  the  count 
de  ^Iorangie's,  on  which  he  wrote  an  excellent  trea- 
tise, raised  him  to  high  consideration,  but  at  the  same 
time  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he 
incensed  to  such  a  degree,  by  some  of  his  diatribes, 
that  they  formed  a  sort  of  conspiracy  against  him, 
binding  themselves  not  to  plead  with  him.     Even  the 
parliament  became  engaged  in  these  disputes,  and 
Linguet,  whose  replies  and  remarks  increased  in  bit- 
terness, was  struck  from  the  list  of  parliamentary  ad- 
vocates.   As  a  political  writer  he  succeeded  no  better. 
Hi-i   "Journal  Politique"  commenced  in  1777,  of- 
fended the  prime  minister  Maurepas,  and  was  sup- 
pressed.     Linguet,  thinking   his   personal  freedom 
endangered,  went  to  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land.    He  afterwards  resided  at  Brussels,  until  M. 
de  Vergennes  procured  him  permission  to  return  to 
France  ;  but,  his  adversaries  finding  some  new  cause 
of  complaint,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  by  means 
of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  where  he  remained  above  two 
years,  and  was  then  banished  to  Rethel  for  a  short 
time  in  1782.     He  came  again  to  London,  and  here 
published  a  work  against  arbitrary  power,  to  which 
he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice,  but  which  he  had  himself 
defended  in  an   earlier  work,  "  Theorie  des  Lois." 
He  afterwards  continued  his  "  Annales  Politiques" 
at  Brussels,  and  flattered,  with  so  much  address,  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  had  been  pleased  with  his 
memoir  on  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  that  the 
emperor  gave  him  1000  ducats,  with  letters  of  nobi- 
lity.   But  having  taken  the  part  of  Van  der  Noot  and 
of  the  Brabant  insurgents,  he  was  ordered  by  Joseph 
to  leave  the  Netherlands.   In  1791  he  again  appeared 
in  Paris,  and  pleaded  for  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo 
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at  the  bar  of  the  convention.  At  a  later  period  h« 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  terrorists,  and, 
his  attempt  to  escape  having  failed,  he  was  arrested 
in  June  1794,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  for  having,  according  to  the  sen- 
tence, flattered  the  despots  of  Vienna  and  London. 

LINK,  DR.  HENRY  FREDERIC,  professor  and 
director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Berlin,  who  was 
born  at  Hildesheim  in  1769,  and  educated  there.  In 
1786  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  study  medicine,  and 
in  1788  obtained  the  prize  proposed  for  the  medical 
students.  In  1799  he  became  ordinary  professor  of 
natural  history,  chemistry  and  botany,  at  Rostock. 
Shortly  after  which  he  left  Rostock,  and  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  at  Breslau,  and  finally  went 
to  Berlin  as  professor  of  medicine  and  director  of  the 
botanical  garden.  Among  the  writings  of  this  natu- 
ralist are  his  "  Observations  upon  a  Journey  through 
France,  Spain,  and  especially  Portugal;"  and  his 
work,  "The  Primitive  World  and  Antiquity  Illustrated 
by  Natural  Science,"  which  contains  the  result  of 
many  years'  deep  study.  All  the  writings  of  this  in- 
genious man  are  equally  distinguished  by  correct- 
ness of  language  and  clearness  of  description. 

LINLEY,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  vocal  com- 
poser, who  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical 
education  from  Thomas  ChiUcott,  organist  to  the 
abbey  church  at  Bath  ;  and  it  was  completed  after- 
wards by  the  celebrated  Venetian,  Paradies,  a  com- 
poser whose  twelve  admirable  sonatas  would  have 
alone  immortalized  him  had  he  written  nothing  else. 
Linley  was  for  many  years  the  conductor  of  the  ora- 
torios and  concerts  then  regularly  performed  at 
Bath,  and  might  with  great  truth  be  considered  as 
having  restored  the  music  of  Handel,  and  the  per- 
formance of  it,  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the 
public,  as  Garrick  restored  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
Through  his  taste  and  ability  as  a  manager,  assisted 
greatly  by  the  exquisite  singing  of  his  two  eldest 
daughters,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tic- 
kell,  music  was  cultivated  generally  at  Bath  and  its 
\'icinity,  and  concerts  and  oratorios  were  successfully 
performed,  not  only  there,  but  in  the  metropolis,  be- 
yond all  former  precedent  since  the  death  of  the  il- 
lustrious Handel  himself.  As  a  singing-master  and 
a  composer,  Linley  possessed  a  taste  and  style  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  but  still  modelled  on  the  principles 
of  that  pure  English  school,  which,  however  over- 
shadowed at  present  by  the  foreign  structure  that 
has  been  opposed  to  it,  can  never  be  totally  eclipsed 
while  there  are  any  feelings  of  nature  and  good  sense 
remaining  among  us. 

Linley  left  Bath  to  reside  with  his  family  in  Lon- 
don in  consequence  of  becoming  joint  patentee  with 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Sheridan,  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
Here  he  conducted  for  many  years  the  musical  de- 
partment, and  gratified  the  public  from  time  to  time 
with  many  beautiful  operas.  "The  Duenna"  had 
been  previously  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  thea- 
tre, and  was  the  joint  production  of  Linley  and  his 
eldest  son.  The  operas  and  musical  entertainments 
which  Linley  set  for  Drury  Lane  were  "  The  Carnival 
of  Venice,"  "  Selima  and  the  Royal  Merchant,"  "The 
Camp,"  "The  Spanish  Maid,"  " The  Stranger  at 
Home,"  "  Love  in  the  East,"  and  many  minor  pieces. 
They  all,  particularly  "The  Duenna,"  "The  Carni- 
val of  Venice,"  and  "  Selima  and  Azor,"  possess 
proofs  of  a  rich  and  cvdtivated  fancy,  a  sound  judg- 
ment,  and    scientific  construction.     Among  those 
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which  maybe  considered  as  the  minor  pieces,  the  music 
in  the  first  act  of  the  pantomine  of  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe" must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  it  is  strik- 
inf?ly  original  and  characteristic.  Linley's  six  ele- 
gies were  composed  at  Bath,  in  the  meridian  of  his 
life,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  place  any  composi- 
tions of  the  same  description  in  competition  with 
them,  for  originality  of  conception,  elegance,  and  ten- 
derness. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  monody  on  the  death  of  Garrick 
was  originally  recited  by  Mrs.  Yates,  the  actress  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  in  the  month  of  March  1679, 
])arts  of  it  having  been  previously  set  to  music  by 
Linley,  and  introduced  in  songs,  duets,  and  choruses, 
at  occasional  pauses  of  the  recitation.  The  style  of 
these,  though  necessarily  funereal,  is  at  the  same  time 
tenilerly  melodious  and  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful  com- 
position was  never  published.  The  posthumous 
works  of  Linley  and  T.  Linley  were  presented  to  the 
public  not  many  years  after  the  father's  death.  The 
two  volumes  contain  a  rich  variety  of  madrigals, 
elegies,  and  cantatas,  which  are  unknown,  and  con- 
sequently neglected,  only  because  English  music  is 
no  longer  fashionable,  nor  compositions  indeed  of 
any  kind  sought  after  but  Itahan,  or  such  as  are  close 
imitations  of  the  Italian  and  German  schools.  Lin- 
ley died  at  his  residence  in  Southampton  Street,  Co- 
vent  Garden,  in  1795,  and  was  buried  in  Wells  ca- 
thedral, in  the  same  vault  with  his  beloved  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell.  A  monument 
was  soon  after  erected  to  their  memory,  near  the  spot, 
by  William  Linley,  Mr.  Linley's  youngest  son. 

LINLEY,  THOMAS,  was  an  accomphshed  mu- 
sician, both  practical  and  theoretical.  If  he  was  in- 
ferior to  his  father,  Thomas  Linley,  in  the  purity  and 
pathos  of  his  melodies,  he  was  perhaps  superior  to 
him  in  his  knowledge  of  orchestral  effect,  and  instru- 
mental compositions  generally.  He  was  born  at 
Bath  m  the  year  1756,  and  displayed,  at  a  very  early 
age,  extraordinary  powers  on  the  violin.  When  he 
was  eight  years  old  only  he  performed  a  concerto  on 
that  instrument  in  pubhc,  and  at  seventeen  composed 
an  anthem  in  full  score  to  the  words,  "  Let  God 
arise,"  which  was  sung  in  Worcester  cathedral,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  three  choirs,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1773. 

His  father  soon  discovered  the  extraordinary  ge- 
nius of  his  son  ;  and  with  the  view,  in  consequence, 
of  instructing  him  for  the  profession,  sent  him  to 
London  to  complete  his  theoretical  knowledge  under 
the  able  tuition  of  Dr.  Boyce.  He  was  in  due  time 
Bent  to  Florence,  principally  to  make  himself  master 
of  his  favourite  instrument,  under  the  celebrated 
Nardini.  This  distinguished  instructor,  who  had  been 
himself  a  scholar  of  Tartini's,  proud  of  his  pupil,  and 
desirous  of  his  receiving  every  aid  by  his  associating 
with  the  rising  genius  of  the  age,  introduced  him  to 
the  great  Mozart,  then  a  youth  himself,  and  a  warm 
friendship  immediately  commenced  between  them. 

On  Linley's  return  from  the  continent  he  repaired 
to  Bath  to  lead  his  father's  concerts  and  oratorios. 
In  the  masterly  style  of  his  performance  of  the  con- 
certos of  Handel  and  Geminiani,  no  English  xdolin 
player  had  ever  excelled  him,  and  in  the  neatness 
and  delicacy  of  his  execution  he  stood  unrivalled. 
His  own  solos  and  concertos,  which  he  occasionally 
introduced,  also  gave  evident  tokens  of  his  conti- 
nental studies,  being  full  of  imagination  and  spirit, 
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but  requiring  in  almost  every  bar  the  touch  of  the 
finished  master  to  do  justice  to  their  merit.  The 
comic  opera  of  "  The  Duenna"  was  brought  out  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre  in  the  year  1776,  the  music  to 
which  was  composed  and  selected  by  Linley  sen. 
chiefly,  but  his  son  contributed  also.  On  the  revival 
of  "  The  Tempest"  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  he  intro- 
duced the  chorus  of  spirits  that  raise  the  storm,  one 
of  the  most  effective,  as  well  as  scientific,  compo- 
sitions in  this  or  any  other  country ;  but  his  best 
production  was  "  An  Ode  on  theWitches  and  Fairies 
of  Shakspeare,"  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Laurence. 
It  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1776, 
when  he  led  the  band  himself,  and  his  two  sisters, 
Mary  (afterwards  Mrs.  Tickell)  and  Maria,  sustained 
the  principal  soprano  parts.  This  young  gentleman 
was  accidentally  dro^vned  on  the  7th  of  August,  1778. 
LINNiEUS,  SIR  CHARLES,  a  celebrated  bo- 
tanist and  natural  historian,  who  was  born  in  May 
1707,  in  a  village  called  Roeshull  in  Smaland,  where 
his  father,  Nicolas  Linnaeus,  was  then  vicar.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  farm  where  Linnaeus  was  born  there 
yet  stands  a  large  lime-tree,  from  which  his  ancestors 
took  the  surnames  of  Tillander,  Lindelius,  and  Lin- 
nseus  ;  and  that  this  origin  of  surnames,  taken  from 
natural  objects,  is  not  uncommon  in  Sweden.  Lin- 
naius,  very  early  in  life,  obtained  some  of  the  highest 
honours  that  await  the  most  successful  proficients  in 
medical  science,  for  he  was  made  professor  of  physic 
and  botany  in  the  university  of  Upsal  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  and  six  years  afterwards,  physician  to  his 
sovereign  the  king  Adolphus,  who,  in  the  year  1753, 
created  him  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star. 
His  honours  did  not  terminate  here,  for  in  1757  he 
was  ennobled,  and  in  1776  the  king  of  Sweden  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  rewarded  his 
declining  years  by  doubling  his  pension,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  landed  property  settled  on  him  and  his 
family. 


The  first  part  of  his  academical  education  Lin- 
naeus received  under  Professor  Stobaeus,  at  Lund, 
who  favoured  his  inchnations  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  After  a  residence  of  about  a  year  he  removed 
in  1728  to  Upsal.  Here  he  soon  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Artedi,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Anger- 
mania,  who  had  already  been  four  years  a  student  in 
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that  university,  and,  like  himself,  had  a  strong  bent 
to  the  study  of  natural  history  in  general,  but  par- 
ticularly to  ichthyology.  In  the  year  1731,  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  at  Upsal  ha\'ing  for  some  time 
formed  the  design  of  improving  the  natural  history  of 
Sweden,  deputed  Linnaeus  to  make  the  tour  of  Lap- 
land, with  the  view  of  exploring  the  natural  history 
of  that  arctic  region ;  to  which  undertaking  his  re- 
putation, already  high  as  a  naturalist,  and  the  strength 
of  his  constitution,  equally  recommended  him.  He 
left  Upsal  the  13th  of  May,  and  took  his  route  to 
Gevalia  or  Gevels,  the  principal  town  of  Gestricia. 
Hence  he  travelled  through  Helsingland  into  Medal- 
padia,  where  he  ascended  a  remarkable  mountain 
before  he  reached  Hodwickswald,  the  chief  town  of 
Helsingland.  He  then  proceeded  to  Lapland,  and, 
after  encountering  great  hardships,  returned  into 
West  Bothnia.  He  next  visited  Pitha  and  Lula,  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  ;  from  which  latter  place  he  took 
again  a  western  route,  by  proceeding  up  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  visited  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jockmuck  in  Lula  Lapland  or  Lap  Mark ;  thence  he 
traversed  what  is  called  the  Lapland  Desert.  In  this 
district  he  ascended  a  celebrated  mountain  called 
Wallevari,  in  speaking  of  which  he  has  given  an 
account  of  his  finding  a  singular  and  beautiful  new 
plant,  Andromeda  tetragona,  when  travelling  within 
the  arctic  circle,  with  the  sun  in  his  view  at  mid- 
night, in  search  of  a  Lapland  hut.  From  hence  he 
crossed  the  Lapland  Alps  into  Finmark,  and  tra- 
versed the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  as  far  as  Sallero. 
These  journeys  from  Lula  and  Pitha  on  the  Both- 
nian  Gulf,  to  the  north  shore,  were  made  on  foot;  and 
he  was  only  attended  by  two  Laplanders,  one  his  in- 
terpreter and  the  other  his  guide.  He  states  that  the 
vigour  and  strength  of  those  two  men,  both  old,  and 
sufficiently  loaded  with  his  baggage,  excited  his  ad- 
miration ;  since  they  appeared  quite  unhurt  by  their 
labour,  while  he  himself,  although  young  and  ro- 
bust, was  frequently  quite  exhausted.  In  this  jour- 
ney he  was  wont  to  sleep  under  the  beat  with  which 
they  crossed  the  rivers,  as  a  defence  against  rain,  and 
the  gnats,  which  in  the  Lapland  summer  are  not  less 
annoying  than  in  the  torrid  zones. 

Linuceus  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in 
examining  this  arctic  region,  and  returned  to  Tornoa 
in  September.  He  did  not  take  the  same  route  from 
Tornoa  as  when  he  entered  Lapland,  having  deter- 
mined to  visit  and  examine  the  country  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf :  his  first  stage  there- 
fore was  to  Ula  in  East  Bothnia,  from  thence  to  Old 
and  New  Carleby.  He  continued  his  route  through 
Wasa,  Christianstadt,  and  Biorneburgh,  to  Abo,  a 
small  university  in  Finland.  "Winter  was  now  set- 
ting in,  he  therefore  crossed  the  gulf  by  the  island  of 
Aland,  and  arrived  at  Upsal  in  November.  In  1733 
he  visited  and  examined  the  several  mines  in  Sweden, 
and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  mineralogy, 
on  which  subject  he  gave  lectures  on  his  return  to  the 
university.  The  outlines  of  his  system  of  mineralogy 
appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the  "  Systema  Na- 
turae," but  he  did  not  exemplify  the  whole  until  the 
year  1768.  In  the  year  1734  Linnseus  was  sent  by 
Baron  Reuterholm,  governor  of  Dalecarlia,  with  se- 
veral other  naturalists  in  that  province,  to  investigate 
the  natural  productions  of  that  part  of  the  Swedish 
dominions;  and  it  was  in  this  journey  that  he  first 
laid  the  plan  of  an  institution,  which  was  afterwards 
executed,  in  a  certain  degree  at  least,  by  himself, 


with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  and  the  result  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Pan  Suecus,"  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Amsenitates  Academicae."  After  the 
completion  of  this  expedition,  Linnsus  resided  for  a 
time  at  Fahlun,  the  principal  town  in  Dalecarlia, 
where  he  taught  mineralogy,  and  finally  married  a 
lady  who  resided  there.  In  this  journey  he  extended 
his  travels  across  the  Dalecarlian  Alps  into  Nor- 
way, but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  that  kingdom.  In  1735  LinniEus  travelled 
over  many  other  parts  of  Sweden,  some  parts  of 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  settled  in  Holland,  where 
he  chiefly  resided  until  his  return  to  Stockholm, 
about  the  year  1739-  In  1735  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  and  then  pubhshed  the  first  sketch  of  his 
"  Systema  Naturae." 

In  1736  Linnaeus  came  into  England,  and  visited 
Dr.  Dillenius,  a  learned  professor  at  Oxford,  whom 
he  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  first  botanists  in 
Europe.  He  was  introduced  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
by  a  Latin  letter  from  Boerhave,  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  has  the  following  complimen- 
tary passage : — "  Linnaeus,  who  will  deliver  to  you 
this  letter,  ought  especially  to  see  you,  and  to  be  seen 
by  you.  They  who  see  you  both  together,  will  be- 
hold two  men  whom  the  world  can  scarcely  equal." 
"This  encomium,"  says  Dr.  Pulteney,  "  however 
quaintly  expressed,  yet  was  in  some  measure  pro- 
phetic of  Linnseus's  future  fame  and  greatness,  and 
proves  how  intimately  Boerhave  had  penetrated  into 
his  genius  and  ability."  This  letter  procured  for 
Linnaeus  but  a  cool  reception,  which  Dr.  Pulteney 
attributes  to  "  the  opening  of  the  sexual  system,  so 
diSerent  from  Ray's,  by  which  Sir  Hans  Sloane  had 
always  known  plants  ;  and  particularly  the  innova- 
tions, as  they  were  then  called,  which  Linnaeus  had 
made  in  altering  the  names  of  so  many  genera."  Thus 
was  he  prevented  from  obtaining,  what  he  is  supposed 
to  have  desired,  an  establishment  in  England  ;  "  a 
situation,"  as  Dr.  Pulteney  remarks,  "  more  favour- 
able to  his  design  than  those  arctic  regions  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Burton,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Boerhave,"  has  not  mentioned  his  patronage  of  Lin- 
naeus, though  so  honourable  to  both.  The  only  place 
where  he  mentions  the  Swedish  naturalist  is  where 
he  says  of  Boerhave,  "  Linnaeus  confessed  him  to 
have  formed  his  genera  plantanim  in  the  most  accu- 
rate manner,  being  the  first  and  only  botanist  who 
took  to  his  assistance  all  the  parts  of  plants  concur- 
ring to  fructification,  and  gave  so  clear  a  verbal  de- 
scription of  them  as  to  render  the  engraver's  art 
needless." 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred to  LinnjEus  during  his  residence  in  Holland 
arose  from  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Clifford,  in  whose 
house  he  lived  a  considerable  part  of  his  time.  Among 
his  friends  and  patrons  of  that  period  we  may  men- 
tion Dr.  Burman,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  "  Bibliotheca  Botanica ;" 
Grononus  of  Leyden,  the  editor  of  Clayton's  "  Flora 
Virginica,"  and  who  very  early  adopted  Linnaeus's 
system ;  Baron  Van  Swieten,  physician  to  the  em- 
press queen  ;  Isaac  Lawson,  one  of  the  physicians 
to  the  British  army.  To  these  may  be  added  also 
the  names  of  Albinus  and  Gaubius. 

Early  in  the  year  1738  Linnaeus  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  the  Jussieus,  at  that 
time  the  first  botanists  in  France. 
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On  his  return  he  published  his  "  Systeraa  Na- 
turae," "  Fundamenta  Botanica,"  "  Bibliotheca  Bo- 
tanica,"  and  "  Genera  Plantarum;"  the  last  of  which 
is  justly  considered  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  his 
works.  The  amount  of  application  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  the  reader  may  easily  conceive,  on 
being  informed  that  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  the  author  had  examined  the  characters 
of  8000  flowers.  The  next  book  Linnaeus  pub- 
lished during  his  stay  in  Holland,  was  the  "  Classes 
Plantarum,"  which  is  a  copious  illustration  of  the 
second  part  of  the  "  Fundamenta." 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1738,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  he  settled  as  a  physician  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  seems  to  have  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition,  and  many  difficulties  ;  but  these 
he  at  length  overcame,  and  got  into  extensive  prac- 
tice. By  the  interest  of  Count  Tessin,  who  was 
afterwards  his  patron,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  phy- 
sician to  the  fleet,  and  a  stipend  from  the  citizens  for 
giving  lectures  on  botany.  And  what  at  that  time 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  his  cha- 
racter and  fame,  was  the  establishment  of  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  at  Stockholm  ;  of  which  Lin- 
naeus was  constituted  the  first  president,  and  to  which 
establishment  the  king  granted  several  privileges. 

Linnaeus  was  constituted  joint  professor  of  physic 
and  physician  to  the  king  with  Rosen,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  the  preceding  year  on  the  death  of  Rud- 
beck.  The  two  professors  agreed  to  divide  the  me- 
dical departments  between  them,  and  their  choice 
was  confirmed  by  the  university.  Rosen  took  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  pathology,  and  the  therapeutic 
part ;  Linnaeus,  natural  history,  botany,  materia  me- 
dica,  the  dietetic  part,  and  the  diagnosis  morborum. 
During  the  interval  of  his  removal  from  Stockholm 
to  Upsal,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment,  Lin- 
naeus was  deputed  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  to 
make  a  tour  to  the  islands  of  Oeland  and  Gothland 
in  the  Baltic,  attended  by  six  of  the  pupils,  commis- 
sioned to  make  such  enquiries  as  might  tend  to  im- 
prove agriculture  and  arts  in  the  kingdom,  to  which 
the  Swedish  nation  had  for  some  time  directed  their 
attention.  The  result  of  this  journey  was  very  suc- 
cessful. On  his  return  he  entered  upon  the  profess- 
orship, and  pronounced  before  the  university  his 
oration  in  October  1741 ;  in  which  he  forcibly  dis- 
plays the  usefulness  of  such  excursions,  by  pointing 
out  to  the  students  that  vast  field  of  objects  which 
their  country  held  out  to  their  cultivation,  whether 
in  geography,  physics,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
or  economics,  and  by  showing  the  benefit  that  must 
accrue  to  themselves  and  their  country  as  rewards  to 
their  diligence. 

Linnaeus  was  now  fixed  in  a  situation  which  was 
best  adapted  to  his  character,  his  taste,  and  abilities, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. Soon  after  his  establishment  he  obtained 
the  academical  garden  whiclv  had  been  founded  in 
1657.  At  the  time  Linnaeus  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany,  the  garden  did  not  contain  above  fifty 
plants  that  were  exotic.  His  correspondence  with 
the  first  botanists  in  Europe  soon  supplied  him  with 
a  great  variety.  He  received  Indian  plants  from  Jus- 
sieu  of  Paris,  and  from  Van  Royan  of  Leyden  ;  Eu- 
ropean plants  from  Haller  and  Ludwig  ;  American 
plants  from  the  late  Mr.  Collinson,  Mr.  Catesby,  and 
others  ;  and  a  variety  of  annuals  from  Dillenius ;  in 
short,  how  much  the  garden  owed  to  his  diligence 
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and  care  in  a  few  years  may  be  seen  by  the  cata- 
logue which  he  subsequently  published,  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  professor  introduced  1100  species, 
exclusively  of  all  the  Swedish  plants  and  of  varieties, 
which  latter  in  ordinary  gardens  amount  not  unfre- 
quently  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  The  pre- 
face contains  a  curious  history  of  the  climate  at  Upsal, 
and  the  progress  of  the  seasons  through  the  whole 
year. 

The  celebrity  which  Linnaeus  had  acquired  by  his 
"  Systema  Naturae,"  of  which  a  sixth  edition,  much 
enlarged,  had  been  pubhshed  at  Stockholm  in  1748, 
had  brought  a  conflux  of  every  thing  rare  and  va- 
luable in  every  branch  of  nature  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  into  Sweden.  The  king  and  queen  of 
Sweden  had  their  separate  collections  of  rarities  ;  the 
former  at  Ulricksdahl,  the  latter  very  rich  in  exotic 
insects  and  shells,  at  the  palace  of  Drottingholm, 
both  of  which  Linnaeus  was  employed  in  arranging 
and  describing. 

In  the  year  1755  the  roj'al  academy  of  sciences  at 
Stockholm  honoured  Linnaeus  with  one  of  the  first 
premiums,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Count  Sparree  ; 
who  had  decreed  two  gold  medals  to  be  annually 
given  by  the  academy  to  the  authors  of  such  papers 
in  the  preceding  year's  "  Stockholm  Acts"  as  should  be 
adjudged  most  useful  in  promoting  agriculture  par- 
ticularly, and  all  branches  of  rural  economy.  It  ap- 
pears that  Linnaeus  during  a  long  life  enjoyed  a  good 
constitution;  but  about  the  close  of  1776  he  was 
seized  with  an  apoplexy,  which  left  him  paralytic ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777  he  suflfered  an- 
other stroke,  which  very  much  impaired  his  mental 
powers,  and  after  a  tedious  indisposition  he  died  in 
January  1778,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
On  his  death  a  general  mourning  took  place  at  Up- 
sal, and  his  funeral  procession  was  attended  by  the 
whole  university,  as  well  professors  as  students,  and 
the  pall  supported  by  sixteen  doctors  of  physic,  all 
of  whom  had  been  his  pupils.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
after  the  death  of  Linnaeus,  ordered  a  medal  to  be 
struck,  of  which  one  side  exhibits  Lmnseus's  bust 
and  name,  and  the  other  Cybele  in  a  dejected  atti- 
tude, holding  in  her  left  hand  a  key,  and  surrounded 
with  animals  and  growing  plants.  The  same  mo- 
narch not  only  honoured  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences  with  his  presence,  when  Linnaeus's  com- 
memoration was  held  at  Stockholm,  but,  as  a  still 
higher  tribute,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  to  the 
assembly  of  the  states  he  lamented  Sweden's  loss  by 
his  death.  Nor  was  Linnaeus  honoured  only  in  his 
own  country  ;  the  professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Hope,  not  only  pronounced  an  eulogium  in  ho- 
nour of  him  before  his  students  at  the  opening  of 
his  lectures  in  the  spring  of  1778,  but  also  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  monument,  which  he  after- 
wards erected  to  his  memory  in  the  botanic  garden ; 
which,  while  it  perpetuates  the  name  and  merits  of 
Linnaeus,  does  honour  to  the  founder. 

The  ardour  of  Linnaeus's  inclinations  for  the  study 
of  nature  appeared  from  his  earliest  years,  and  that 
application  which  he  bestowed  upon  it  gave  him  a 
comprehensive  view  both  of  its  pleasures  and  useful- 
ness, at  the  same  time  that  it  opened  to  him  a  wide 
field  hitherto  but  little  cultivated,  especially  in  his 
own  country.  Hence  he  was  early  led  to  regret  that 
the  study  of  natural  history,  as  a  public  institution, 
had  not  made  its  way  into  the  universities  ;  in  many 
of  which  logical  disputations  and  metaphysical  the-  ■ 
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ories  had  too  long  prevailed,  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
useful  science.  "Availing  himself  therefore  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  derived  from  a  large  share  of  elo- 
quence and  an  animated  style,  he  never  failed  to  dis- 
play, in  a  lively  and  convincing  manner,  the  relation 
this  study  has  to  the  puhlic  good,  to  incite  the  great 
to  countenance  and  protect  it,  to  encourage  and  al- 
lure youth  into  its  pursuits  by  opening  its  sources  of 
pleasure  to  their  view,  and  showing  them  how  much 
its  agreeable  employment  would  add,  in  a  variety  of 
instances,  both  to  their  comfort  and  emolument ; — 
not  to  add  that  the  mutual  communication  and  en- 
largement of  this  kind  of  knowledge  among  people 
of  equal  rank  in  a  country  situation  must  prove  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  and  friendship,  and 
contribute  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  usual 
perishing  amusements  of  the  age  to  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  society." 

Linnaeus  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour, 
as  natural  history  raised  itself  in  Sweden  under  his 
culture  to  a  state  of  perfection  unknown  in  other 
countries,  and  was  from  thence  disseminated  through 
all  Europe.  His  pupils  dispersed  themselves  all  over 
the  globe,  and  with  their  master's  fame  extended  both 
botanical  science  and  their  own.  More  than  this,  he 
lived  to  see  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  establish  public 
institutions  in  favour  of  this  study,  and  professorships 
established  in  universities  for  the  same  purpose ; 
which  do  honour  to  their  founders  and  patrons,  and 
which  have  excited  a  love  for  the  science,  and  a  sense 
of  its  worth,  that  cannot  fail  to  further  its  progress, 
and  in  time  raise  it  to  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled 
to  hold  among  the  pursuits  of  mankind. 

LINN,  JOHN  BLAIR,  an  American  poet,  was 
born  in  March  1777,  at  Phippenburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
His  poetical  talents  displayed  themselves  while  he 
was  yet  a  youth  at  Columbia  college.  New  York, 
and,  before  he  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  a 
volume  of  his  effusions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  was 
pubhshed.  After  finishing  his  collegiate  course,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  with  General  Hamilton, 
but  continued  in  his  office  only  about  a  year,  during 
which  time  he  brought  a  tragedy  called  "  Bourville 
Castle"  upon  the  stage  with  success.  Having  re- 
moved to  Schenectady,  and  received  strong  rehgious 
impressions,  to  which  he  had  always  been  inclined, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1798 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  became  distin- 
guished for  pulpit  eloquence.  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  first  presbyterian  church  in  Philadel- 
phia in  June  1799-  The  duties  of  this  situation  he 
discharged  for  the  two  subsequent  years  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  fervour  of  his  piety  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  mind.  He  continued  however,  to  cul- 
tivate his  poetical  talents.  His  "  Powers  of  Genius,"  a 
dramatic  poem  of  considerable  length,  experienced  the 
most  flattering  success,  and  in  a  few  months  reached  a 
second  edition.  In  the  same  volume  with  it  were 
printed  various  minor  pieces.  A  controversy  in 
which  he  became  engaged  with  Dr.  Priestley  was  en- 
gendered by  a  publication  of  the  latter  on  the  merits  of 
Socrates,whichwereplacedparallel  with  those  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  religious  feelings  of  Mr.  Linn  prompted 
him  to  answer  the  doctor's  pamphlet,  which  he  did 
m  a  manner  worthy  of  his  cause.  The  last  work  on 
which  Mr.  Linn  employed  his  leisure  hours  was  a 
narrative  poem,  published  by  his  friends  under  the 
title  of  "  Valerian"  after  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  August  1804. 


I  P  S  I  U  S,    JUSTUS. 

LINUS,  a  celebrated  musician  of  antiquity.  The 
traditions  respecting  Linus  are  so  contradictory  that 
some  have  supposed  there  must  have  been  three  dis- 
tinct persons  of  that  name ;  one  of  them  the  son  of 
Urania  and  Amphimarus,  the  son  of  Neptune ;  an- 
other the  son  of  Apollo  and  Psamathe  daughter  of 
Crotopus  king  of  Argos ;  and  a  third  the  son  of  Is- 
menius  a  Theban.  According  to  Diogenes,  Linus 
the  poet  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Urania.  All 
these  accounts  are  evidently  fabulous.  The  age  of 
Linus  is  fixed  by  Archbishop  Usher  12S0  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Eusebius  speaks  of  him  as 
having  flourished  before  Moses.  Herodotus  repre- 
sents him  as  being  celebrated  among  t'ne  Egyptians 
from  still  more  remote  periods.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  or  at 
least  is  understood  to  be  commemorated  by  a  bard 
introduced  among  the  pictures  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  and  is  said  to  have  added  the  string  licha- 
nos  to  the  Mercurian  lyre  Diodorus  Siculus  re- 
presents him  as  being  the  inventor  of  music  and  of 
poetry,  or  at  least  as  having  first  introduced  these 
arts  into  Greece.  He  is  said  also  to  have  written 
treatises  on  religious  rites,  and  to  have  composed  a 
work  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  most  common  re- 
port of  his  death  is  that  he  taught  Hercules  to  play 
upon  the  lyre,  and  was  so  enraged  at  the  dulness  or 
inattention  of  his  pupil  that  he  struck  him,  which 
so  incensed  the  youthful  hero  that  he  seized  the  lyre 
and  beat  out  the  brains  of  his  master.  According 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  however,  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo  for  presuming  to  boast  of  equal  merit  with 
that  deity.  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  these  nice  and 
unimportant  controversies. 

Festivals  called  Linia  were  observed  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  in  honour  of  this  early  musician  and  bard. 
Plutarch  speaks  of  dirges  as  having  been  performed 
to  his  memory,  but  no  authentic  account  of  them  re- 
mains. It  is  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  matter  of 
considerable  doubt  whether  the  name  Linus  desig- 
nates one  individual  or  several ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  which  seems  most  probable,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  incidents  to  be  ascribed  to 
each  person  to  whom  the  appellation  belongs. 

LIPPI,  LORENZO,  a  portrait  painter,  who  was 
born  in  1606,  and  learned  the  principles  of  painting 
from  Matteo  Roselli.  He  had  also  a  taste  for  music 
and  poetry,  as  well  as  for  painting ;  and  in  the  latter 
his  proficiency  was  so  great  that  many  of  his  works 
were  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of  Roselli.  How- 
ever, growing  dissatisfied  with  the  style  of  that  mas- 
ter, he  selected  that  of  Santi  di  Titi,  who  appeared 
to  have  more  of  simple  nature  and  truth  in  his  com- 
jiositions  than  any  other  artist  of  the  period.  At 
Florence  Lippi  painted  several  designs  for  the  cha- 
pels and  convents,  and  at  the  court  of  Inspruck  he 
painted  a  great  number  of  portraits  which  were  de- 
servedly admired  for  the  graceful  air  of  the  heads, 
and  correctness  of  outline.     He  died  in  1664. 

LIPSIUS,  JUSTUS,  a  learned  critic,  who  was 
born  at  Isch,  a  small  village  near  Brussels,  in  1547. 
After  having  distinguished  himself  for  his  acquire- 
ments in  literature  he  became  secretary  to  Cardinal 
de  Granvellan  at  Rome,  where  the  best  libraries  were 
open  to  him,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  collating 
the  MSS.  of  ancient  authors.  He  lived  several  years 
at  Leyden,  during  which  period  he  composed  and 
pubUshed  what  he  considered  his  best  works.  He 
was  remarkable  for  unsteadiness  in  religion,  fluctuat- 
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ing  often  between  the  protestants  and  catholics,  but 
he  became  finally  a  bigotted  catholic.  He  died  at 
Lou  vain  in  I606. 

LIS,  JOHN  VANDER,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
landscapes,  who  was  born  at  Oldenburgh  in  1570, 
but  went  to  Haerlem  to  become  a  pupil  of  Henry 
Goltzius ;  and  as  he  possessed  great  natural  talents, 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  that  school,  and 
imitated  the  style  of  his  master  with  great  success. 
He  adhered  to  the  same  style  till  he  went  to  Italy, 
where,  having  visited  Venice  and  Rome,  he  .studied 
the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese,  and 
Domenico  Fetti.  His  works  soon  became  admired 
for  their  expression,  colouring,  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  pencil ;  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  never  totally  divested  himself  of  the  peculiarities 
to  the  Flemings.  His  subjects  usually  were  taken 
from  the  sacred  writings,  or  the  representations  of 
rural  sports,  marriages,  balls,  and  villagers  dancing, 
dressed  in  Venetian  habits,  all  which  subjects  he 
painted  with  great  success.  His  painting  of  Adam 
and  Eve  lamenting  the  death  of  Abel,  is  much  ad- 
mired, not  only  for  the  expression,  but  also  for  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  In  the  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas at  Venice  is  another  of  his  paintings,  repre- 
senting St.  Jerome  in  the  desert,  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  his  head  turned  to  look  at  an  angel,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  sounding  the  last  trumpet.  He 
died  in  1629. 

LIS,  JOHN  VANDER,  an  historical  painter,  who 
was  bom  at  Breda  about  the  year  I60I,  and  became 
a  disciple  of  Cornelius  Polemburg,  whose  style  he 
imitated  with  extraordinary  success  in  the  colouring, 
pencilling,  and  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  At  Rot- 
terdam there  is  a  painting  representing  Diana  in  the 
bath  attended  by  her  nymphs,  which  is  considered 
his  best  performance. 

LISLE,  CLAUDIUS  DE,  a  learned  French  his- 
toriographer, who  was  bom  at  Vaucouleurs  in  1644. 
He  studied  in  a  Jesuits'  college  at  Pontaraousson, 
took  his  degree  in  law,  and  afterwards  applied  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  of  history  and  geography. 
To  increase  his  knowledge  on  those  subjects  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  be- 
came his  scholars,  and  among  the  rest  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  kingdom.  He 
wrote,  "An  Historical  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Siam,"  "  A  Genealogical  and  Historical  Atlas,"  "  An 
Abridgement  of  Universal  History,"  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1720. 

LISLE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  brave  loyalist  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  who  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  in 
London,  and  received  his  education  in  the  Nether- 
lands. He  signalized  himself  upon  many  occasions 
in  the  civil  war,  particularly  in  the  last  battle  of 
Newbury;  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  led  his 
men  to  the  charge  in  a  white  dress,  that  his  person 
might  be  more  conspicuous.  ITie  king,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  his  bravery,  knighted  him  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  1648  he  rose  for  his  majesty  in  Essex, 
and  was  one  of  the  royalists  who  so  obstinately  de- 
fended Colchester,  and  died  defending  it.  This  brave 
man,  having  embraced  the  corps  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  his  departed  friend,  immediately  presented 
himself  to  the  soldiers  who  stood  ready  for  his  exe- 
cution. Thinking  that  they  stood  at  too  great  a 
distance,  he  desired  them  to  come  nearer;  one  of 
them  said,  "  I  warrant  you,  sir,  we  shall  hit  you." 
He  replied  with  a  smile,   "  Friends,   I  have  been 


nearer  you  when  you  have  missed  me."  He  was 
executed  on  the  28th  of  August,  1648. 

LISLE,  JOHN  BAFITST  ISOURD  DE,  a 
voluminous  French  writer,  who  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1743.  He  was  but  little  noticed  till  the  publication 
of  his  work  entitled  "  La  Philosophic  de  la  Nature," 
which,  although  it  procured  both  imprisonment  and 
fine  from  its  immoral  tendency,  yet  it  obtained  for 
its  author  what  he  most  desired — literary  celebrity. 
He  subsequently  published  several  other  works,  and 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  18 16. 

LISLE,  WILLIAM  DE,  a  learned  French  geo- 
grapher, who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1675.  He  became 
first  geographer  to  the  king,  royal  censor,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  died  in  1726. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  excellent  maps,  and 
wrote  many  treatises  in  the  memoirs  of  the  acade- 
my of  sciences. 

LISTER,  DR.  MARTIN,  an  eminent  Enghsh 
physician  and  naturalist,  who  was  born  in  1638  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  into 
France,  and  at  his  return  practised  his  profession  at 
York  and  afterwards  in  London.  In  1683  he  was 
created  M.D.,  and  became  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physicians  in  London.  In  1698  he  attended  the  earl 
of  Portland  in  his  embassy  from  King  William  III. 
to  the  court  of  France ;  of  which  journey  he  published 
an  account  at  his  return,  and  was  afterwards  physi- 
cian to  Queen  Anne.  He  also  published  "  Historia 
Animalium  Angliae,"  "  Conchyliorum  Synopsis,"  and 
"  Cochlearum  et  Limachum  Exercitatio  Anatomica." 
Many  of  his  papers  appeared  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions"  and  other  works. 

LITHGOW,  WILLIAM,  a  Scottish  traveller, 
whose  sufferings  from  imprisonment  and  torture  at 
Malaga,  and  whose  travels  on  foot  over  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  would,  if  true,  raise  him  almost  to  the  rank 
of  a  martyr.  He  published  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tures, in  which  the  author  deals  much  in  the  marvel- 
lous, especially  with  regard  to  the  cruelties  which  he 
suffered.  By  the  king's  command  he  applied  to 
Gondamer,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  money  and  other  things  of  value  which  the 
governor  of  Malaga  had  taken  from  him,  and  for 
1000^.  for  his  support.  He  was  promised  a  full  re- 
paration for  the  damage  he  had  sustained ;  but  the 
minister  never  performed  his  promise.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  Travels  he  in- 
forms us  that,  in  his  three  voyages,  "  his  painful  feet 
have  traced  over  (besides  passapes  of  seas  and  rivers) 
36,000  and  odd  miles,  which  draweth  near  to  twice 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  earth." 

LI'lTLE,  WILLIAM,  an  ancient  English  histo- 
rian, who  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Gulielmus 
Neubrigensis.  He  was  born  at  Bridlington  in  York- 
shire, in  the  year  1136,  and  educated  in  the  abbey  of 
Newborough  in  the  same  county,  where  he  became  a 
monk.  In  his  advanced  years  he  composed  a  his- 
tory of  England,  in  five  books,  from  the  Norman 
conquest  to  A.  D.  1 197,  which  for  veracity  and  purity 
of  language  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions 
of  this  period. 

LHTLETON,  ADAM,  a  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  Shropshire,  who  was  born  in  1627, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  West- 
minster school ;  he  then  went  to  Oxford,  whence  he 
was  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  in  1648. 
Soon  after  he  became  usher  of  Westminster  school, 
and  in  165S  was  made  second  master  of  Westminster 
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school.  After  the  restoration  he  taught  in  a  school  at 
Chelsea,  of  which  church  he  was  admitted  rector  in 
the  year  1664.  In  1670  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D., 
being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  In 
1674  he  became  prebendary  of  Westminster,  of  which 
church  he  was  afterwards  sub-dean.  Beside  his  well- 
known  "Latin  and  English  Dictionary,"  he  pubhshed 
several  other  works.  He  died  in  1694,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Chelsea. 

LITTLETON,  or  LYTTLETON,  THOMAS,  a 
celebrated  English  judge  and  law  authority,  born  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Frankley. 
Having  been  educated  at  one  of  the  universities,  he  was 
removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  studied  the 
law  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  profession.  In 
edies;  and  we  mention  him  merely  as  a  model  of  bad 
1445  he  went  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of  assize, 
and  was  continued  in  the  same  post  by  Edward  IV., 
the  common  pleas.  In  1475  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  nation  until  his  death,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1481.  The  memory  of  Judge  Little- 
ton is  preserved  by  his  work  on  "Tenures,"  which 
has  passed  through  a  very  great  number  of  editions, 
those  from  1539  to  1639  alone  amounting  to  twenty- 
four.  This  work  is  esteemed  the  principal  authority 
for  the  law  of  real  property  in  England,  while  the 
commentary  of  Sir  E.  Coke  is  the  repository  of  his 
learning  on  the  subjects  treated. 

LITTLETON,  or  LYTTLETOiN,  LORD 
GEORGE,  an  elegant  English  historian  and  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Hagley  in  Worcestershire,  in  1709. 
This  pleasing  spot  is  represented  beneath 


He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Eton,  but  subsequently  removed  to  the  university 
at  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  both  by 
his  classical  and  poetical  acquirements.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  commenced  his  continental  tour,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  hon.  Mr.  Poyntz,  then  the  British  minister  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  who  employed  him  in  several 
political  negotiations,  which  he  executed  with  great 
skill. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  that 
gentleman  is  best  shown  from  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  his  father. 

"  Sir, — I  received  your  two  kmd  letters,  in  which 
you  are  pleased  very  much  to  over-value  the  small 
civilities  it  has  lain  in  my  power  to  show  Mr.  Little- 


ton. I  have  more  reason  to  thank  you.  Sir,  for 
giving  me  so  convincing  a  mark  of  your  regard,  as 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  his  travels  on  my  account, 
which  will  lay  me  under  a  double  obligation  to  do 
all  I  can  towards  making  his  stay  agreeable  and 
useful  to  him;  though  I  shall  still  remain  the 
greater  gainer  by  the  pleasure  of  his  company, 
which  no  services  of  mine  can  sufficiently  requite. 
He  is  now  in  the  same  house  with  me,  and,  by  that 
means,  more  constantly  under  my  eye  than  even  at 
Soissons ;  but  I  should  be  very  unjust  to  him  if  I 
left  you  under  the  imagination  that  his  inclinations 
stand  in  the  least  need  of  any  such  ungenerous  re- 
straint :  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  from  the  observation 
of  one  who  would  abhor  to  deceive  a  father  in  so 
tender  a  point,  that  he  retains  the  same  virtuous  and 
studious  dispositions  which  nature  and  your  care 
planted  in  him,  only  strengthened  and  improved  by 
age  and  experience ;  so  that,  I  dare  promise  you, 
the  bad  examples  of  Paris,  or  any  other  place,  will 
never  have  any  other  effect  upon  him  but  to  confirm 
him  in  the  right  choice  he  has  made.  Under  these 
happy  circumstances  he  can  have  little  occasion  for 
any  other  advice  but  that  of  sustaining  the  cha- 
racter he  has  so  early  got,  and  of  supporting  the 
hopes  he  has  raised.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
do  him  any  part  of  the  service  you  suppose  me  ca- 
pable of.  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  employ  him  as 
occasion  offers,  and  to  assist  him  with  my  advice 
where  it  may  be  necessary,  though  your  cares  (which 
he  never  mentions  but  with  the  greatest  gratitude) 
have  made  this  task  very  easy.  He  cannot  fail  of 
making  you  and  himself  happy,  and  of  being  a  great 
ornament  to  our  country,  if,  with  that  refined  taste 
and  delicacy  of  genius,  he  can  but  recall  his  mind, 
at  a  proper  age,  from  the  pleasures  of  learning,  and 
gay  scenes  of  imagination,  to  the  dull  road  and  fa- 
tigue of  business.  This  I  have  sometimes  taken  the 
liberty  to  hint  to  him,  though  his  own  good  judg- 
ment made  it  very  unnecessary.  Though  I  have 
only  the  happiness  of  knowing  you,  Sir,  by  your  re- 
putation, and  by  this  comnion  object  of  our  friend- 
ship and  affection,  your  son,  I  beg  you  will  be  per- 
suaded that  I  am,  with  the  most  particular  respect, 
"Yours,  &c. 

"  S.  Poyntz." 
Mr.  Littleton  during  his  residence  abroad  did  not 
enter  into  the  fashionable  follies  and  vices  of  France 
and  Italy ;  his  time  was  passed  alternately  in  his 
library  and  in  the  society  of  men  of  rank  and  litera- 
ture. In  this  early  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  poeti- 
cal epistle  to  Dr.  Ayscough,  and  another  to  Mr. 
Pope,  which  show  singular  taste  and  correctness. 
After  continuing  a  considerable  time  at  Paris,  he 
proceeded  to  Lyons  and  Geneva,  and  from  thence  to 
Turin,  where  he  was  honoured  with  great  marks  of 
friendship  by  his  Sardinian  majesty.  He  then  vi- 
sited Milan,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  where  he 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
was,  even  in  that  celebrated  metropolis,  considered  a 
perfect  judge  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
was  elected  representative  for  the  borough  of  Oke- 
hampton,  in  Devonshire ;  and  about  the  same  period 
he  received  great  marks  of  friendship  from  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales;  and  was,  in  the  year  1737,  ap- 
pointed principal  secretary  to  his  royal  highness,  and 
continued  in  the  strictest  intimacy  with  him  till  the 
time  of  his   death.     His   attention  to  the  public 
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business  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  exer- 
cising his  poetical  talent.  One  evening,  while  in 
company  with  Lord  Cobhani  and  several  of  the  no- 
bihty  at  Stowe,  his  lordship  mentioned  his  intention 
of  putting  up  a  bust  of  Lady  Suffolk  in  his  beautiful 
gardens,  and  requested  Mr.  Littleton  to  furnish  a 
motto  for  it.  Mr.  Littleton  directly  composed  the 
following  couplet : — 

"  Her  wit  and  beauty  for  a  court  were  made, 
But  truth  and  goodness  fit  her  for  a  shade." 

When  Mr.  Pitt,  the  great  earl  of  Chatham,  lost  his 
commission  in  the  guards,  Mr.  Littleton  was  in 
waiting  at  Leicester  House;  and,  on  hearing  the  cir- 
cumstance, immediately  wrote  the  following  lines : — 

"  Long  had  thy  virtue  mark'd  Ihee  out  for  fame, 
Far,  far,  superior  to  a  cornet's  name  ; 
This  generous  Walpole  saw,  and  ^riev'd  to  find 
So  mean  a  post  disgrace  tliat  noble  nund; 
The  servile  standard  from  thy  free-born  hand 
He  took,  and  bade  thee  lead  the  patriot  band." 

In  the  year  1742  he  married  Lucy,  the  daughter 
of  Hugh  Fortescue,  of  Filleigh,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  Esq.,  whose  exemplary  conduct,  and  uniform 
practice  of  religion  and  virtue,  was  a  great  source  of 
happiness  to  him.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and 
during  his  continuance  in  that  station  constantly 
exerted  his  influence  in  rewardmg  merit  and  ability. 
He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Fielding,  Thomson, 
author  of  "The  Seasons;"  Mallet,  Dr.  Young,  Ham- 
mond, West,  Pope,  and  Voltaire.  On  the  death  of 
Thomson,  who  left  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarrassed 
condition,  Littleton  took  the  poet's  sister  under  his 
protection,  and  revised  the  tragedy  of  "  Coriolanus," 
which  that  writer  had  not  put  the  last  hand  to,  and 
brought  it  out  at  the  theatre  royal  in  Covent  Garden, 
with  a  prologue  of  his  own  writing.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1746  he  lost  his  wife,  who  died  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  leaving  him  one 
son  and  a  daughter.  The  remains  of  his  lady  were 
deposited  at  Over  Arley  in  Worcestershire ;  and  a 
monument  was  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  church 
at  Hagley,  which  bears  the  following  inscription, 
written  by  her  husband  : — 

"Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  eyes  ; 
Though  meek,  magnanimous  ;  tho'  witty,  wise  : 
Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been  ; 
Yet  good,  as  she  the  world  had  never  seen  ; 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind 
With  gentlest  female  tenderness  combin'd. 
Her  speech  was  the  melo^lious  voice  of  love. 
Her  song  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove  ; 
Her  eloquence  was  sweeter  than  her  song. 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reason  strong.         •' 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  her  mind  express'd; 
Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  graces  dress'd." 

Besides  these  beautiful  lines,  Mr.  Littleton  wrote 
a  monody  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  which  will  be  re- 
membered whilst  conjugal  affection  and  a  taste  for 
poetry  exists  in  this  country. 

His  masterly  observations  on  the  conversion  and 
apostleship  of  St.  Paul  were  written  at  the  desire  of 
Gilbert  West,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Littleton  assert- 
ing that,  beside  all  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  might  be  drawn  from  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  the  necessary  connexion  it 
has  with  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
«^from  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  from  the  evidence 
given  of  his  resurrection  by  all  the  other  apostles, 
he  thought  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  alone,  duly 
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considered,  was  of  itself  a  demonstration  sufficient 
to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revelation.  Mr. 
West  was  struck  with  the  thought,  and  assured  his 
friend,  that  so  compendious  a  proof  would  be  of 
great  use  to  convince  those  unbelievers  that  will  not 
attend  to  a  longer  series  of  arguments :  and  time 
has  shown  he  was  not  out  in  his  conjecture,  as  the 
tract  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  defences  of  Christi- 
anity which  has  hitherto  been  published. 

In  1754  he  resigned  his  office  of  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  was  made  cofferer  to  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, and  sworn  of  the  privy  council :  previous  to 
which  he  married,  a  second  time,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Field-marshal  Sir  Robert  Rich,  whose  indiscreet 
conduct  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and  from  whom 
he  was  separated  by  mutual  consent  a  few  years  after 
his  marriage.  After  filling  the  offices  of  chancellor 
and  under-treasurer  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  he 
was  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  19th  of  November, 
1757,  in  the  thirty-first  of  George  II.,  created  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Little- 
ton, baron  of  Frankley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 

Lord  Littleton's  speeches  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment exhibit  strong  proofs  of  a  genius  superior  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  of  sound  judgment,  of  in- 
corruptible integrity,  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  and 
of  masterly  elocution.  But,  above  all,  his  oration  in 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Jew  bill,  in  the  session  of  parliament  of  1753, 
which  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  work.  Lord 
Littleton  commenced  his  speech  with  the  following 
words  : — 

"  I  see  no  occasion  to  enter  at  present  into  the 
merits  of  the  bill  we  passed  the  last  session  for  the 
naturalization  of  the  Jews  ;  because  I  am  convinced, 
that,  in  the  present  temjier  of  the  nation,  not  a 
single  foreign  Jew  will  think  it  expedient  to  take 
any  benefit  of  that  act ;  and  therefore  the  repealing 
of  it  is  giving  up  nothing.  I  assented  to  it  last  year 
in  hopes  it  might  induce  some  wealthy  Jews  to  come 
and  settle  among  us  :  in  that  light  I  saw  enough  of 
utility  in  it  to  malje  me  incline  rather  to  approve 
than  dislike  it;  but  that  any  man  alive  could  be 
zealous  either  for  or  against  it,  I  confess  I  had  no 
idea.  What  affects  our  religion  is  indeed  of  the 
highest  and  most  serious  importance.  God  forbid 
we  should  be  ever  indifierent  about  that !  but,  I 
thought  this  had  no  more  to  do  with  religion  than 
any  turnpike-act  we  passed  in  that  session;  and, 
after  all  the  divinity  that  has  been  preached  on  the 
subject,  I  think  so  still. 

"  Resolution  and  steadiness  are  excellent  qualities ; 
but  it  is  the  application  of  them  upon  which  their 
value  depends.  A  wise  government,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  know  where  to  yield  as  well  as  where  to  resist ; 
and  there  is  no  surer  mark  of  littleness  of  mind  in 
an  administration  than  obstinacy  in  trifles.  Pubbc 
wisdom,  on  some  occasions,  must  give  way  to  popu- 
lar folly,  especially  in  a  free  country  where  the  hu- 
mour of  the  people  must  be  considered  as  attentively 
as  the  humour  of  a  king  in  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Under  both  forms  of  government,  a  prudent  and 
honest  ministry  will  indulge  a  small  folly,  and  will 
resist  a  great  one.  Not  to  vouchsafe  now  and  then 
a  kind  of  indulgence  to  the  former,  would  discover 
an  ignorance  of  human  nature ;  not  to  resist  the 
latter  at  all  times,  would  be  meanness  and  servility. 

"  Sir,  I  look  on  the  bill  we  are  at  present  debating, 
not  as  a  sacrifice  made  to  popularity  for  it  sacrifice* 
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nothinf?  but  as  a  prudent  regard  to  some   conse- 
quences arising  from  the  nature  of  the  clamour  raised 
against  the  late   act  for  naturalizing  Jews,  which 
seem  to  require  a  particular  consideration.     It  has 
been  hitherto  the  rare  and  envied  felicity  of  his  ma- 
jesty's reign,  that  his  subjects  have  enjoyed  such  a 
settled  tranquillity,  such  a  freedom  from  angry  reli- 
gious disputes,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  former 
times.     'I'he  true  Christian  spirit  of  moderation,  of 
charity,  of  universal  benevolence,  has  prevailed  in 
the  people,  has  prevailed  in  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  instead  of  those  narrow  principles,  those 
bigotted  prejudices,  that  furious,  that  implacable,  that 
ignorant  zeal,  which  had  often  done  so  much  hurt 
to  the  church  and  the  state.     But  from  the  ill-under- 
stood, insignificant,  act  of  parliament  you  are  now 
moved  to  repeal,  occasion  has  been  taken  to  deprive 
us  of  this  inestimable  advantage.     It  is  a  pretence  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  to  infuse  idle  fears 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  religion 
itself  an  engine  of  sedition.     It  behoves  the  piety 
as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  disappoint 
those  endeavours.     Sir,  the  very  worst  mischief  that 
can  be  done  to  religion,  is  to  pervert  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  faction.     Heaven  and  hell  are  not  more  dis- 
tant than  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the 
malignant  spirit  of  party.     The  most  impious  Avars 
ever  made  were  those  called  holy  wars.     He  who 
hates  another  man  for  not  being  a  Christian,  is  him- 
self not  a  Christian.    Christianity,  Sir,  breathes  love, 
and  peace,  and  good-will  to  man.     A  temper  con- 
formable to  the  dictates  of  that  holy  religion  has 
lately  distinguished  this  nation ;  and  a  glorious  dis- 
tinction it  was.     But  there  is  latent,  at  all  times,  in 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  a  spark  of  enthusiasm,  which, 
if  blown  by  the  breath,  a  party  may,  even  when  it 
eems  quite  extinguished,  be  suddenly  revived  and 
raised  to  a  flame.     The  act  of  last  session  for  na- 
turalizing Jews  has  very  unexpectedly  administered 
fuel  to  feed  that  flame.     To  what  a  height  it  may 
rise,  if  it  should  continue  much  longer,  one  cannot 
easily  tell ;  but  take  away  the  fuel,  and  it  will  die  of 
itself.     It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  Roman  catho- 
lic countries,  that  there  the  church  and  the  state,  the 
civil  power  and  the  hierarchy,  have  separate  interests, 
and  are  continually  at  variance  one  with  the  other. 
It  is  our  happiness  that  here  they  form  but  one  sys- 
tem.    While  this  harmony  lasts,  whatever  hurts  the 
church  hurts  the  state ;  whatever  weakens  the  credit 
of  the  governors  of  the  church,  takes  away  from  the 
civil  power  a  part  of  its  strength,  and  shakes  the 
whole  constitution.     I  trust  and   believe  that,  by 
speedily  passing  the  bill,  we  shall  silence  that  oblo- 
quy which  has  been  so  unjustly  cast  upon  our  re- 
verend prelates  (some  of  the  most  respectable  that 
ever  adorned  our  church)  for  the  part  they  took  in 
the  act  which  this  repeals.     And  it  greatly  concerns 
the  whole  communitj%  that  they  should  not  lose  that 
respect  which  is  so  justly  due  to  them  by  a  popular 
clamour  kept  up  in  opposition  to  a  measure  of  no 
importance  in  itself.     But  if  the  departing  from  that 
measure  should  not  remove  the  prejudice  so  ma- 
liciously raised,  I  am  certain  that  no  further  step  you 
can  take  will  be  able  to  remove  it ;  and  therefore  I 
hope  you  will  stop  here.     This  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable and  safe  condescension,  by  which  nobody 
will  be  hurt ;  but  all  beyond  this  would  be  dangerous 
weakness  in  government.     It  might  open  a  door  to 
tke  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  to  the  most  mischievous 


attacks  of  political  disaffection  working  upon  that  en- 
thusiasm. If  you  encourage  and  authorize  it  to  fall 
on  the  synagogue,  it  will  go  from  thence  to  the  meet- 
ing-house, and,  in  the  end,  to  the  palace.  But  let 
us  be  careful  to  check  its  further  progress.  The 
more  zealous  we  are  to  support  Christianity,  the  more 
vigilant  should  we  be  in  maintaining  toleration.  If 
we  bring  back  persecution,  we  bring  back  the  anti- 
christian  spirit  of  popery ;  and  when  the  spirit  is  here 
the  whole  system  will  soon  follow.  Toleration  is  the 
basis  of  all  public  quiet.  It  is  a  character  of  free- 
dom given  to  the  mind,  more  valuable,  I  think,  than 
that  which  secures  our  person  and  estates.  Indeed 
they  are  inseparably  connected  together ;  for  where 
the  mind  is  not  free,  where  the  conscience  is  en- 
thralled, there  is  no  freedom.  Spiritual  tyranny  puts 
on  the  galling  chains ;  but  civil  tyranny  is  called  in 
to  rivet  and  fix  them.  We  see  it  in  Spain,  and  many 
other  countries ;  we  have  formerly  both  seen  and 
felt  it  in  England.  By  the  blessing  of  God  we  are 
now  delivered  from  all  kinds  of  oppression.  Let  us 
take  care  that  they  may  never  return." 

The  last  speech  which  added  to  his  reputation,  as 
a  senator  and  an  orator,  was  delivered  in  the  session 
of  1763,  upon  a  debate  concerning  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  in  which  he  supported  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage  with  a  depth  of  knowledge  that  surprised  the 
oldest  peers  present.  From  this  period  to  that  of 
his  death  his  lordship  courted  retirement,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  select  number  of  friends  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  those  literary  talents  for 
which  he  was  so  eminent.  He  now  found  leisure  to 
correspond  with  many  of  his  learned  friends,  and  to 
finish  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  a  performance 
containing  lessons  of  the  purest  morality,  conveyed 
in  a  style  and  manner  the  best  calculated  at  once  to 
charm  and  instruct  the  mind.  In  the  month  of  July 
1773  Lord  Littleton  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
inflammation  in  his  bowels,  which  turned  to  a  mor- 
tification, and  in  a  few  days  caused  his  death.  His 
last  moments  exhibited  a  pleasing,  though  an  aflfect- 
ing  scene ;  it  was  such  as  the  exit  of  the  great  and 
good  man  alone  can  present;  unimpaired  under- 
standing, unaflTected  greatness  of  mind,  calm  resigna- 
tion, and  humble,  but  confident  hopes  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  graced  the  dying  accents  of  the  Christian 
philosopher.  A  complete  collection  of  all  his  lord- 
ship's miscellaneous  works  have  been  published  since 
his  death  in  three  volumes,  by  his  nephew,  George 
Ayscough.  His  "  History  of  Henry  the  Second"  is 
a  very  impartial  work. 

LIVERPOOL,  ROBERT  BANKS  JENKINSON, 
EARL  OF. — The  administration  of  this  distinguished 
statesman  extended  through  so  long  a  period  of  the 
most  stirring  portion  of  English  history  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  trace  the  steps  of  his  political 
life  somewhat  in  detail,  and  though  the  measures 
pursued  by  this  nobleman  and  his  colleagues  were 
not  those  which  would  be  sanctioned  by  public  sup- 
port in  the  present  day,  yet  even  his  political  ene- 
mies concede  to  him  the  credit  of  good  intention. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  was  born  June  7th,  1770,  and  sent 
to  the  Charter  House  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  a 
classical  education,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Mr.  Jenkinson  paid  a  visit 
to  the  metropolis  of  France  about  the  period  of  the 
breaking  out,  of  the  revolution.  He  was  at  Paris 
when  the  bastille  was  demolished  by  the  mob,  and,  it 
is  said,  was  an  eye-witness  to  many  of  the  worst  ex- 
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cesses  which  the  streets  of  the  city  exhibited  at  that 
time.  Nor  was  he  an  idle  spectator  of  what  was  then 
going  forward.  He  could  not  but  foresee  the  effect 
which  the  atrocities  of  Paris  must  have  on  the  peace 
of  his  own  country  ;  nor  could  he  be  unacquainted 
with  the  industrious  efforts  of  the  revolutionists  of 
France  to  excite  a  similar  flame  in  England,  as  well 
as  all  through  Europe. 


On  his  return  to  England  he  was  introduced  to 
parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Rye,  and 
under  the  avowed  patronage  of  the  minister.  His 
election,  it  is  remarkable,  took  place  full  twelve 
months  before  his  age  allowed  hira  to  sit  in  the 
house,  and  he  returned  to  pass  the  intervening  time 
in  acquiring  fresh  continental  information.  In  the 
year  1791,  having  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1792,  he  made  his  first  speech,  in  opposition  to 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  question  of 
the  empress  Catherine  persisting  in  her  claim  to 
Ochzakow  and  the  adjoining  district.  His  address 
manifested  a  sound  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute  between  Russia  and  Turkey  at  that 
juncture,  but  also  of  the  general  affairs  and  prospects 
of  Europe,  and  the  proper  duty  of  England  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coatinental  nations.  No  doubt  was  enter- 
tained, from  this  first  eflFort,  that  Mr.  Jenkinson 
wouldrise  to  be  adistinguishedparliamentary  speaker, 
and  an  eflicient  member  of  the  British  cabinet. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that,  in  the  de- 
bates which  soon  after  took  place  respecting  the  slave 
trade,  we  find  Mr.  Jenkinson  opposing  the  abolition- 
ists. His  father  was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of 
the  abolition  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  that  proba- 
bly influenced  the  early  decision  of  Mr.  Jenkinson 
on  the  subject.  The  nature  of  his  opposition,  how- 
ever, has  been  much  exaggerated,  for  he  never  de- 
fended the  principle  of  this  enormous  iniquity. 

On  the  deposition  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom 
he  had  been  accredited,  the  British  ambassador. 
Lord  Gower,  was  recalled  from  Paris  ;  when,  on  the 
15th  of  December  following  (1792),  Mr.  Fo-x  moved 
an  address  to  the  king,  praying,  "  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  a 
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minister  might  be  sent  to  Paris,  to  treat  with  those 
persons  who  exercised  provisionally  the  functions  of 
the  executive  government  of  France,  touching  such 
points  as  might  be  in  discussion  between  his  majesty 
and  his  allies  and  the  French  nation."  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Pitt  (who  had  vacated 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  by  accepting  the 
wardenship  of  the]Cinque  Ports),  replied  to  Mr.  Fo.x: 
in  a  speech  of  great  animation  and  power : — "  On 
this  very  day,"  he  exclaimed,  "on  this  very  day, 
while  we  are  here  debating  about  sending  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  French  republic — on  this  very  day  is 
the  king  of  France  to  receive  sentence ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  it  is  the  day  of  his  murder.  What  is  it, 
then,  that  gentlemen  would  propose  to  their  sove- 
reign ?  To  bow  his  neck  to  a  band  of  sanguinary 
ruffians,  and  address  an  ambassador  to  a  set  of  mur- 
derous regicides,  whose  hands  were  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  monarch,  and  who,  he  had 
previously  declared,  should  find  no  refuge  in  this 
country  ?  No,  Sir,  the  British  character  is  too  noble 
to  run  a  race  for  infamy ;  nor  will  we  be  the  first  to 
compliment  a  set  of  monsters  who,  while  we  are  agi- 
tating this  subject,  are  probably  bearing  through  the 
streets  of  Paris — horrid  spectacle  ! — the  unhappy 
victim  of  their  fury."  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  rejected 
without  a  division.  The  talents  and  efforts  of  Mr. 
Jenkinson  on  this  occasion  were  warmly  compli- 
mented, especially  by  Mr.  Burke.  From  that  time 
he  rapidly  rose  in  the  consideration  of  all  parties, 
and  began  commonly  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
combating  the  arguments  of  the  opposition. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
introduction  into  the  cabinet,  and  of  his  first  pos- 
session of  that  important  share  in  the  public  councils 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  short  interval,  he 
retained  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  will  be 
convenient,  therefore,  to  exhibit  in  this  place  a  sketch 
of  the  general  state  of  the  public  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1801. 

Great  Britain  was  still  at  war  with  her  ancient  foe, 
France.  For  the  direction  of  this  contest,  and  assist- 
ing occasionally  in  her  public  counsels,  even  when 
opposing  them,  she  possessed,  perhaps,  as  able  states- 
men as  ever  appeared  in  her  history  ;  and  in  no  war 
had  more  brilliant  isolated  triumphs  attended  her 
arms.  But  every  plan  of  combining  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  the  enemy  had  failed  :  too  many  of 
her  parliamentary  leaders  were  determinately  the 
chiefs  of  a  party,  and  to  accomplish  its  triumphs,  not 
the  triumph  of  the  country,  they  toiled — while  the 
resources,  the  patient  endurance  of  the  people,  and 
characteristic  attachment  to  their  political  institu- 
tions, were  never  so  severely  tried.  The  resources  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  combined  and 
directed  by  her  ablest  modern  chieftain.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  now  in  the  youth  and  energy  of  his  ambi- 
tion. If  afterwards  that  energy  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  an  unnatural  and  maniac  strength,  there  was  a 
method  in  it  at  this  time  sufficiently  fearful.  He  had 
already  prostrated  before  him  all  the  parties  of  the 
revolution,  and  every  enemy  of  revolutionary  France 
but  England. 

Austria,  humbled  by  the  decisive  victories  of  the 
French  at  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  only  attempted 
a  feeble  renewal  of  hostilities  at  the  opening  of 
the  year,  to  be  compelled  to  sign  in  February  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  by  which  she  abandoned  to  the 
French  almost  the  whole  of  Italy;  and  acknow- 
■       '      O  2 
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ledged  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  for  the  boundary  of 
the  republic. 

Russia  and  the  northern  powers,  in  the  interim, 
had  been  urged  by  the  agents  of  France  to  renew  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  that  free 
and  neutral  ships'^make  free  and  neutral  goods,  and 
denying  the  right  of  any]  belligerent  to  search  neutral 
vessels.  This  question,  however,  always  of  the  first 
importance  to  this  country,  had  become  now  deeply 
tinged,  not  only  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  towards  England,  but  with  the  per- 
sonal character  and  capricious  partialities  of  the 
emperor  Paul.  He  had  at  this  time  fixed  his  heart  on 
obtaining  Malta ;  and,  in  his  former  alliances  with 
England  and  Austria,  seems  at  least  to  have  been 
allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of  possessing  it.  He  had 
assumed,  therefore,  the  title  of  grand  master  of 
Malta,  and  in  August  1800  a  Russian  fleet  with  troops 
had  sailed  from  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  possession  of  the  island  when  it  should 
surrender. 

In  March  1794  Mr.  Grey  moved  an  address  to  the 
king,  expressive  of  the  concern  of  the  house  that  his 
majesty  should  have  formed  a  union  with  powers 
whose  apparent  aim  was  to  regulate  a  country  where- 
in they  had  no  right  to  interfere.  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
in  reply,  rapidly  sketched  the  real  views  of  the  com- 
bined powers,  whose  object,  he  insisted,  was  both 
real  and  practicable.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Major 
Maitland  ha'vdng  proposed  to  the  house  of  commons 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  i>ito  consi- 
deration the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  failure  of 
the  army  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York  at  Dunkirk,  and  having  entered  into  an  elabo- 
rate examination  and  condemnation  of  the  measures 
of  ministers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
year,  Mr.  Jenkinson  contended,  in  opposition  to  the 
major,  that  no  exertions  had  been  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mr.  Jenkinson  observed,  "  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
saying,  that  the  marching  to  Paris  was  attainable  and 
practicable  ;  and  that  he,  for  one,  would  recommend 
such  an  expedition."  It  will  be  remembered  that  our 
young  statesman  was  long  twitted  in  parliament  and 
elsewhere  with  this  memorable  suggestion,  but  it  is 
even  less  likely  to  be  forgotten  that  he  lived  to  see 
the  idea  realized  by  the  measures  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  closely  to  follow  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson through  all  his  laborious  exertions  in  parlia- 
ment at  this,  which  was  one  of  the  most  active  periods 
of  his  life.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  179-1,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  with 
France,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  efforts. 
In  the  next  session  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  absent  from 
his  place  in  parliament,  urging  a  debate  of  a  more 
interesting  character  than  any  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously engaged;  and  on  the  '25th  of  March,  1795, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Derry.  In 
1796  Mr.  Jenkinson  participated  in  the  honours  of 
his  family  so  far  as  to  exchange  that  surname  for  the 
second  title  of  his  father.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  his 
venerable  parent  being  at  that  time  created  earl  of 
Liverpool. 

When  the  great  measure  of  a  legislative  union 
with  Ireland  was  proposed,  it  received  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury's  entire  concurrence.  The  subject  was  in- 
troduced on  the  22nd  of  January,  1799,  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  crown;  and  in  the  discussion  which 
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ensued,  his  lordship  expressed  his  warm  approba- 
tion of  the  intentions  of  government  respecting  it. 
We  now  approach  the  period  of  his  lordship's  in- 
troduction into  the  cabinet,  and  of  his  first  posses- 
sion of  that  important  share  in  the  public  councils, 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  retained  for 
above  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  circumstances 
which  attended  the  temporary  retirement  of  Mr. 
Pitt  from  power  early  in  1801,  are  too  well  known 
to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  re- 
specting them.  In  the  new  ministry,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  was  announced  on  the  14th  of  March 
of  that  year,  and  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr. 
Addington,  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  appointed  to 
the  important  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  de- 
bates, which  ensued  on  the  changes.  In  one  of  those 
debates  Mr.  Pitt  took  an  opportunity  of  warmly  eulo- 
gizing him ;  and  asked  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  "  if  they  knew  any  one  among  them 
superior  to  the  noble  secretary — saving,  indeed,  one 
person,  unnecessary  to  name,  whose  transcendent 
talents  made  him  an  exception  to  almost  any  rule." 

The  great  business  of  the  succeeding  summer  and 
autumn,  however,  was  the  adjustment  of  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  with  France.  Of  course  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury, as  foreign  secretary,  was  entrusted  with  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  negotiation  which 
was  opened  on  the  subject;  a  statement  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  is  the  province  of  the  historian, 
not  of  the  biographer ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1802,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  at  length  signed  at  Amiens,  between  the  French 
republic,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Batavian  re- 
public, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  other. 

In  the  memorable  debate  on  this  peace,  which 
occurred  on  the  13th  of  May,  1802,  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury defended  the  treaty  in  a  speech  of  great  length ; 
and  which  was  considered,  at  the  time,  to  be  much 
the  ablest  that  had  been  delivered  on  the  subject  in 
either  house  of  parliament.  While  France  was  every 
month  adding  to  her  influence  or  actual  domination 
over  the  states  of  the  continent,  the  first  consul 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  British 
ministers  from  his  plans,  by  complaints  of  the  British 
press.  He  sent  instructions  to  his  ambassador  to 
remonstrate  with  government  upon  the  remarks  of 
the  public  writers  on  his  character  and  conduct, 
aflfecting  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  little  redress 
any  ministers  of  this  country  could  obtain  for  him  in 
such  a  case.  Lord  Hawkesbury  is  admitted  by  all 
parties  to  have  nobly  vindicated  the  public  character 
and  liberties  of  his  country  in  the  correspondence 
that  ensued. 

The  death  of  Mr .  Pitt  in  1 806  aflTorded  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury, who  had  continued,  with  distinguished  zeal 
and  ability,  to  manage  the  duties  of  his  own  office, 
and  materially  to  assist  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  general  con- 
cerns of  that  changing  time,  the  first  opportunity 
that  was  aflTorded  him  of  having  su])reme  control  in 
the  national  councils.  His  late  majesty,  in  the  first 
instance,  honoured  him  with  his  confidence  and 
commands  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry;  but  Lord  Hawkesbury,  well  knowing  the 
situation  and  relative  strength  of  public  parties, 
with  that  sound  good  sense  which  always  distin- 
guished him,  declined  the  flattering  oflfer.  He  re- 
ceived, however,  a  decided  proof  of  the  king's  at- 
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tachment,  by  being  appointed  to  the  vacant  situation 
of  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  On  the  return  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  friends  to  power  in  the  following  year 
Lord  Hawkesbury  resumed  his  station  in  the  cabinet 
as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department;  still 
declining  any  higher,  and  especially  avoiding  the 
highest  office.  In  the  defence  of  all  the  great  mea- 
sures of  government, — more  especially  the  expedi- 
tion to  Copenhagen  and  the  celebrated  orders  in 
council, — he,  however,  took  a  prominent  and  most 
efficient  part. 

In  1808  the  orders  in  council  and  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen  became  the  leading  topics  of  discus- 
sion in  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Grenville,  in 
an  elaborate  speech,  attacked  the  policy  of  ministers 
on  those  points,  and  called  upon  them  to  produce 
the  various  data  necessary  to  justify  the  latter  mea- 
sure. In  reply,  Lord  Hawkesbury  contended  "  that 
ministers  could  not  be  expected  to  point  out  the 
precise  quarter  and  channel  from  which  they  had 
received  their  information  respecting  the  arrange- 
ments at  Tilsit;  and  said,  that  even  if  ministers 
entertained  any  doubt  of  their  information  respect- 
ing what  passed  at  that  place,  it  must  long  since 
have  vanished.  The  information  received  through 
the  channel  alluded  to  was  corroborated  by  a  variety 
of  other  channels  wholly  unconnected  with  each 
other.  It  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
government  of  Portugal,  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  continent  against  Eng- 
land, and  to  unite  their  fleet  with  that  of  Spain,  of 
France,  and  of  Denmark,  to  enable  the  confederacy 
to  make  a  general  attack  on  these  islands.  It  was 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  different  persons 
in  Ireland,  where  all  the  designs  and  projects  of  the 
enemy  were  most  speedily  known,  and  where  it  was 
promised  that  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Denmark,  should  make  a  descent  on  both 
Ireland  and  Britain,  but  the  principal  one  on  Ireland. 
A  wish  had  been  e.xpressed  that  we  had  proceeded 
tOjCronstadt  and  seized  the  Russian  fleet,  leaving 
the  Danish  fleet  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  behind 
us.  Besides,  the  Russian  fleet  was  not  so  ready  for 
sea,  nor  so  well  calculated  in  any  respect  as  the 
Danish  fleet  to  carry  the  designs  of  the  enemy  into 
execution.  Farther,  there  were  many  circumstances 
in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  which  indisposed  the  people 
of  Russia  against  that  treaty;  and  even  at  the  time 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  known  at  Peters- 
burgh,  the  emperor  Ale.xander  seemed  more  inclined 
than  before  to  renew  his  relations  with  this  country. 
As  to  all  that  was  urged  against  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, and  against  the  treatment  of  America,  while  a 
negotiation  with  America  was  on  foot,  it  was  doubt- 
less better  to  abstain  from  a  discussion  that  would 
tend  only  farther  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  two 
countries.  He  lamented  the  uncalled-for  mention 
of  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  concessions  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  baron  could  not  now  be  thought  of. 
Indeed,  even  if  these  concessions  were  made,  still 
more  would  be  called  for,  and  there  would  be  no 
end  to  such  demands." 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  year  Lord  Hawkesbury 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title  by  the  death  of  that 
nobleman.  Lord  Liverpool  had  now  been  in  parlia- 
ment twenty  years,  taking  in  each  house  successively 
a  leading  part  in  every  debate  of  national  import- 
ance; and  he  had  been,  during  more  than  half  that 
period,  in  the  confidential  service  of  the  crown.     In 


the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life  he  had  enjoyed,  in 
the  unprecedented  changes,  external  and  internal,  to 
which  the  affairs  of  the  country  were,  during  that 
momentous  period,  exposed,  an  imequalled  opportu- 
nity for  experience;  had  been  trained  in  the  practice 
of  the  constitution,  and  had  fought  some  of  its 
hardest  battles  with  each  variety  of  its  foes ;  above 
all,  he  had  imbibed  that  spirit  of  patient  confidence 
in  a  righteous  providence,  and  in  his  country's  good 
cause,  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  take  the  helm 
in  her  present  exigency.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1812, 
his  lordship  rose  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  stated  to  their  lordships  that  the  prince  regent 
had  on  that  day  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  had  given  him 
authority  for  completing  the  other  arrangements  for 
the  administration  as  soon  as  possible.  The  only 
additions  to  the  ministry  on  the  occasion  were  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  Mr.  Vansittart, afterwards  Lord  Bexley. 

When  Lord  Castlereagh  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
administration,  Mr.  Perceval  united  in  name,  as  he 
had  already  done  in  effect,  the  two  offices  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  consented  in  this  new  arrange- 
ment to  become  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  de- 
partment. In  this  capacity  he  nobly  exhorted  parlia- 
ment and  the  country  to  an  energetic  perseverance 
in  the  vigorous  efforts  which  were  then  making. 
On  the  1.3th  of  June,  in  particular,  after  Lord  Grey 
had  submitted  to  the  house  of  lords  a  motion  on  the 
state  of  tiie  nation.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  contrast  to 
the  gloomy  picture  which  had  been  exhibited  by  the 
noble  earl,  insisted  that  a  favourable  change  was 
taking  place  in  the  posture  of  our  affairs.  Tlie  re- 
sult, although  not  immediate,  proved  how  well 
founded  were  his  anticipations. 

The  lamented  illness  of  his  majesty  George  III., 
the  introduction  of  a  regency  bill,  the  insuperable 
difficulties  which  beset  the  prince  regent  in  his  en- 
deavours to  form  a  new  administration,  and  his  ulti- 
mate determination  to  repose  in  Mr.  Perceval  the 
confidence  which  his  royal  father  had  placed  in  him, 
are  all  too  well  known  to  require  detail.  Nor,  al- 
though the  exertions  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  parliamentary  duties  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding sessions  were  unremitting,  did  any  thing 
occur  requiring  marked  notice.  At  length  an  event 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  calamitous,  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  11th  of  Maj',  J  812,  left  the 
ministry  in  so  disjointed  a  stale,  that  Lord  Liver- 
pool yielded  to  the  request  of  the  prince  regent  to 
place  himself  at  its  head. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament. 
Marquis  Wellesley  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  a 
resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  house  would,  early 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  laws  respecting  the  catholics. 
The  previous  question  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. In  stating  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  origi- 
nal motion,  the  premier  was  very  explicit.  "  He 
would  never,"  he  ol)served,  "meet  a  great  question 
with  little  shifts  and  expedients.  It  ought  to  be  met 
upon  great  and  general  principles.  But  if,  when 
taken  upon  great  and  general  principles,  he  could 
not  see  his  way  to  a  safe  conclusion,  he  should  not 
be  acting  justly  and  manfully  if  he  did  not  avow 
that  sentiment  and  act  accordingly.  Were  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  catholics  the  only  obstacle,  it 
would  be  another  affair.  But  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
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so  far  as  it  included  an  abjuration  of  all  foreign  juris- 
diction, spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  he  considered 
to  l)e  a  fundamental  part  of  the  settlement  of  the 
government  at  the  revolution.  It  was  at  that  period 
laid  down  as  an  essential  principle,  that  the  protest- 
ant  government  was  to  be  firmly  established  in  these 
realms.  He  conceived  this  to  mean  that  the  power 
of  the  state  was  to  be  protestant,  and  to  be  so  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  all  descriptions  of  its  sub- 
jects. If  anyone  poHtical  principle  Avere  more  firmly 
established  than  another,  he  took  it  to  be  this  : — that 
the  subject  of  a  state  should  own  no  allegiance  out 
of  that  state.  He  could  see  no  beneficial  results  from 
the  motion  of  his  noble  friend.  It  was  a  maxim  of 
his  political  life, — a  maxim  confirmed  by  all  he  had 
ever  heard,  read,  or  observed, — that,  with  respect  to 
a  great  constitutional  question,  if  a  stand  were  to  be 
made,  it  should  be  made  in  limine.  Therefore,  as 
he  could  not  clearly  see  any  prospect  of  a  practical 
conclusion  from  the  present  proposition,  he  thought 
the  true  way,  in  point  of  principle,  and  the  most 
manly  way,  was  to  resist  it  in  the  first  instance.  He 
would  even  go  further,  and  say,  that  if  he  were  dis- 
posed to  make  concession,  he  would  still  oppose  the 
motion,  because  he  would  never  pledge  himself  to 
make  any  great  change  in  the  laws  without  knowing 
exactly  v/hat  that  change  was  to  be."  An  unsolicited 
concession  to  the  dissenters  marked  this  era  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  government.  Some  difference  of  con- 
struction having  arisen  respecting  the  right  of  their 
teachers  to  qualify  under  the  existing  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed,  removing 
the  discretion  of  magistrates  with  regard  to  granting 
certificates  of  qualification,  and  requiring  no  other 
oath  to  be  taken  than  that  of  allegiance. 

The  military  campaign  of  1813  was  one  of  e.xtraor- 
dinary  activity.  Lord  Wellington,  after  repulsing 
Suchet,  gaining  the  victory  of  Vittoria,  and  taking 
Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian,  entered  France  as  a 
conqueror,  beat  the  French  with  great  loss  on  their 
own  ground,  crossed  the  Nive,  and  fully  established 
himself  in  France.  Tlie  campaign  in  the  north  of 
Europe  also  opened  propitiously,  and  the  subse- 
quent loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  threatened  Bona- 
parte with  utter  ruin.  Administration,  and  indeed 
the  whole  country,  now  felt  the  importance  of  the 
crisis,  and  of  every  possible  aid  being  given  to  the 
allies.  Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  November, 
and  sanctioned  loans  of  large  amount  to  various 
foreign  powers.  There  was  at  this  time  but  one 
opinion,  that  the  hour  for  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions was  come.  Before  Christmas,  parliament  ad- 
journed to  a  period  longer  than  usual,  viz.  the  1st 
of  March ;  and  on  meeting  on  that  day,  adjourned 
further  until  the  21st.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  the  exe- 
cutive rather  than  to  the  legislative  body,  and  to 
the  important  movements  of  our  allies,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  country  were  directed.  The  great  events 
which  followed  were,  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into 
Paris,  the  abdication,  by  Bonaparte,  of  the  French 
throne,  and  his  retirement  to  Elba,  and  the  signa- 
ture, on  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  the  allied  powers. 

In  the  month  of  March  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Paris.  Messages  on 
the  subject,  from  the  prince  regent,  having  been 
sent  to  parliament.  Lord  Liverpool  moved  corre- 
Bjionding  addresses,  dwelling,  in  the  speeches  by 
which  they  were  introduced,  on  the  peculiar  advan- 


tages of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  this  dangerous 
enterprise  of  the  enemy,  while  the  confederacy  of 
the  allies  was  subsisting  in  entire  unanimity,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  act  in  concert.  These  were 
not  mere  words.  Never  did  England  make  efforts 
so  gigantic,  either  in  a  financial  or  in  a  military 
point  of  view  as  on  this  occasion;  and  the  result 
was  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  a  committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1816,  the  earl  of  Liverpool  proposed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  prince  regent  on  the  silver  coinage  bill, 
which  he  prefaced  with  a  statement  of  the  outline  of 
the  measures  contemplated.  After  alluding  to  the 
elaborate  work  of  his  father  on  the  coinage,  he  re- 
marked, "  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  state  his 
views  as  to  the  silver  coinage  without  saying  some- 
thing on  the  gold  coin ;  and  he  laid  down  as  the 
foundation  of  the  measures  in  contemplation,  that 
gold  was  in  fact  the  standard  or  measure  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country.  This  being  the  case,  it  was 
intended  to  leave  the  gold  coin  in  its  present  state ; 
and  it  was  a  happiness  that  we  had  now  arrived  at  a 
period  when  gold  might  be  again  allowed  to  operate 
as  a  measure  of  value  on  the  old  principle.  With 
respect  to  silver,  it  was  only  necessary  to  take  care 
that  there  should  be  enough  of  it  for  the  purposes  of 
change,  and  that  it  should  not  be  liable  to  be  melted 
down.  They  were  therefore  to  consider  first,  what 
was  the  present  price  of  silver ;  second,  what  it  was 
likely  to  be ;  third,  at  what  price  it  should  be  taken 
in  the  new  coinage.  The  present  price  was  5*.  Igrf. 
per  ounce ;  at  the  rate  of  62s.  for  the  pound  of  sil- 
ver, as  calculated  upon  in  1773,  the  price  would  be 
5s.  2d.,  so  that  it  was  now  below  the  mint  price,  and 
therefore  might  be  coined  on  the  old  principle.  But, 
as  the  market  price  must  rise,  it  would  be  proper  to 
prevent  the  melting  doA\Ti  of  the  coin  by  rendering  it 
an  operation  of  no  profit,  which  would  be  effected  by 
fixing  upon  the  coin  a  small  seignorage,  or  raising 
its  value  above  bullion.  This  security,  he  thought, 
would  be  obtained  by  raising  its  coined  value  to 
5s.  9d.,  in  which  case  the  difference  between  the 
mint  price  of  62s.  for  the  pound,  and  68s.  or  70s., 
would  pay  for  the  recoinage.  The  earl  then  came  to 
the  discussion  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  which  was  the  arrangements  to  be 
adopted  in  calling  in  the  deteriorated  silver  coin  and 
substituting  the  new.  This  process  should  be  simul- 
taneous ;  for  if  the  base  silver  should  be  suffered  to 
circulate  with  the  good  the  latter  would  disappear, 
since  the  temptation  of  melting  it  down,  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  counterfeit,  would  be  irresistible. 
He  thought  that  2,500,000/.  of  new  coinage  would 
be  suflUcient  to  supply  the  place  of  the  shillings  and 
sixpences  called  in,  or  driven  from  circulation,  which, 
from  the  improved  machinery  of  the  mint,  might  be 
prepared  in  six  or  seven  months.  With  regard  to 
the  indemnity  to  be  granted  to  the  holders  of  the  old 
coin,  he  was  disposed  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  and  he  would  propose  that  all  the  silver 
which  could  be  considered  as  legal  tenders  by  having 
the  proper  marks,  should  be  received  when  called  in 
at  the  current  value.  Mere  counterfeits  could  not 
be  received  for  more  than  their  value  as  determined 
by  weight  and  fineness."  He  concluded  by  moAing 
an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  thanking  him  for  his 
message,  and  assuring  him  of  the  desire  of  the  house 
to  concur  in  its  objects. 

Lord  Lauderdale  dissented  from  the  principle  of 
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gold  being  the  best  standard  for  the  coinage  ;  he  also 
objected  to  the  expense  of  calling  in  the  current  sil- 
ver and  issuing  new  coins ;  but  the  amendment 
which  his  lordship  proposed,  requesting  the  prince 
regent  to  suspend  the  plan,  was  negatived,  and  the 
original  measure  carried  into  effect  with  great  satis- 
faction to  the  public. 

In  1817  we  find  Lord  Liverpool  making  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act: — "At  the  time  that  a  noble  friend  of  his 
(Lord  Sidmouth)  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  sovereign  was 
formed  ;  and  though  nothing  more  flagitious  and 
criminal  had  ever  been  planned,  yet  no  bills  like 
those  now  submitted  were  then  brought  in  because 
it  was  regarded  as  an  insulated  transaction ;  and 
when  once  the  traitors  had  been  seized,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed,  the  conspiracy  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  stated  these  things  in  order  to  show 
that  those  persons  who,  from  their  situations,  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  aspect  of  affairs  then,  and 
who  reasoned  by  comparison  now,  were  perhaps 
more  justified  in  proposing  the  present  measure  than 
some  noble  lords  imagined.  But  the  noble  lord 
must  have  a  precedent  like  that  of  1794.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  question;  for,  if  their  lord- 
ships would  refer  to  their  journals,  they  would  find 
more  instances  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act  which  had  taken  place  in  peaceable  times. 
With  respect  to  the  habeas  corpus  act  he  regarded 
it  with  as  much  veneration  as  the  noble  baron.  He 
did  not  regard  it  as  an  act  of  Charles  the  Second, 
but  venerated  it  as  an  anterior  and  integral  part  of 
the  constitution.  The  question  was  whether  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  to  entrust  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters with  the  power  they  required  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  state  ?  Domestic  treason  was  worse 
than  foreign  treason.  There  might  indeed  be  cir- 
cumstances in  foreign  treason  to  take  away  its  vital, 
its  deadly  stab.  They  had,  according  to  their  re- 
port, proofs  of  a  system  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country ;  and  when  they  saw  such  a 
system,  with  malignant  spirits  to  set  it  in  full  mo- 
tion, was  it  too  much  to  ask  them  to  entrust  the  le- 
gislature with  powers  at  least  adequate  to  its  sup- 
pression ?  He  thought  the  seditious  and  blasphe- 
mous intercourse  of  the  conspirators  more  dangerous 
than  in  1794;  the  conspirators  of  these  days  bor- 
rowed some  lessons  from  the  conspirators  of  those  ; 
they  acted  by  word  of  mouth,  by  signs,  by  concealed 
and  indefinable,  but  understood  ways.  He  felt  the 
full  importance  of  the  question  ;  he  was  prepared  to 
meet  it ;  and  he  would  suffer  no  odium  to  frighten 
him  from  the  stern  path  of  duty.  He  felt  what  was 
more,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  constitution  ; 
of,  in  fact,  the  preserving  to  every  man  his  fire-side; 
and  on  these  grounds  he  asked  for  a  very  short  time 
the  powers  which  were  indispensable  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  state." 

I  On  the  death  of  George  III.  in  1820  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  the  oldest  premier  in  Europe,  and  he  re- 
tained his  office  under  the  new  sovereign  with  undi- 
minished eclat. 

In  the  legal  proceedings  which  placed  the  queen  in 
imminent  danger  from  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
Lord  Liverpool  appears  to  have  imbibed  the  convic- 
tion of  her  majesty's  guilt;  and  while  he  would 
gladly  have  avoided  the  public  discussion  of  the 
question,  he  felt  that  the  conduct  of  the  queen  left 
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to  his  majesty's  ministers  no  alternative  but  to  bring 
forward  the  grounds  of  this  conviction.  He  cor- 
rected, we  believe,  his  puljlished  speech  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  His 
language  was — "  Admitting,  my  lords,  that  we  are 
so  situated  that  we  are  in  some  measure  compelled 
to  make  a  choice  between  evils,  I  say  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  cases,  the  straightforward  course  is 
the  most  expedient  to  pursue.  There  may  be  incon- 
veniences, my  lords,  in  going  on  with  this  bill;  but, 
if  you  believe  her  majesty  guilty,  you  are  bound  by 
every  just  and  moral  consideration  not  to  stop  here. 
I  say,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may,  if  you 
believe  her  majesty  guilty  you  are  bound  to  agree  to 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  A  noble  earl  alluded 
to  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  on  this  subject 
out  of  doors,  and  to  the  public  discontent  and  fer- 
ment which  the  adoption  of  the  measure  would 
create  ;  and  the  counsel  at  your  lordships'  bar  very 
justly  adverted  to  the  attempts  made  by  seditious 
and  disaffected  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular 
feehng  which  has  been  excited,  and  to  convert  it  into 
the  means  of  effecting  their  own  infamous  purposes. 
Undoubtedly,  my  lords,  this  is  too  true.  Undoubt- 
edly, in  times  like  the  present,  every  public  misfor- 
tune, every  supposed  public  grievance,  is  laid  hold 
of  with  eagerness  by  those  whose  object  it  is  to  over- 
throw the  constitution  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
most  unjust  to  lay  this  at  the  door  of  her  majesty, 
or  to  suffer  her  cause  to  sustain  any  prejudice  in 
consequence  of  it.  *  *  *  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  any  prejudice  should  be  excited  against  her  ma- 
jesty on  that  account,  which  might  in  the  least  in- 
terfere or  weigh  in  the  decision  of  the  great  question 
before  your  lordships ;  but,  after  what  the  noble 
earl  dropped  on  the  subject  of  popular  clamour,  I 
could  not  allow  this  part  of  the  subject  to  pass  en- 
tirely without  remark.  The  only  observation  which 
I  wish  to  impress  on  your  lordships  is  this, — that  if 
you  believe  her  majesty  guilty,  and  that  if  you  be- 
lieve your  not  proceeding  with  this  bill  will  give  a 
triumph  to  guilt,  no  base  principle  of  fear  ought  to 
prevent  the  firm  discharge  of  your  duty."  He  thus 
concludes  his  speech  : — "  I  am  content  to  be  judged 
by  your  lordships,  I  am  content  to  be  judged  by  the 
public  at  large,  as  to  the  whole  of  my  conduct  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings.  I  appeal  to  Him  who 
alone  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  who  can 
alone  unravel  all  the  mysteries  and  intricacies  of  this 
great  case,  if  the  judgment  which  I  have  given  is 
not  true — if  it  is  not  at  least  founded  on  a  sense  of 
integrity,  and  on  a  most  sincere  wish  to  do  justice 
in  mercy ;  not  with  any  disposition  to  visit  the  illus- 
trious individual  accused  with  a  harsher  measure  of 
punishment  than  necessity  requires,  but  with  an 
anxious  desire — a  desire  which  I  am  sure  is  enter- 
tained by  all  your  lordships — to  do  justice,  in  this 
most  important  cause,  between  the  crown,  the  queen, 
and  the  country." 

In  1821  Lady  Liverpool  died,  and  in  the  following 
year  his  lordship  married  again. 

When  Earl  Grey  brought  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
affairs  under  the  notice  of  parliament,  the  noble  earl 
alluded  to  what  was  called  "The  Holy  Alliance." 
"  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  knew  not  for  what  particular 
purpose  the  noble  earl  had  made  that  allusion,  as  it 
was  an  alliance  to  which  this  country  was  not  a 
party.  Whatever  objection  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries might  have  to  that  alliance,  to  us  at  least  its 
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existence  was  harmless.  The  noble  earl  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  connected  with  this  government  in 
some  secret  manner.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
earl  that  his  apprehensions  were  unfounded.  There 
was  no  mystery,  difficulty,  or  doubt  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  government.  No  arrangements 
had  been  made  with  any  foreign  power  except  those 
which  were  regularly  laid  before  parliament.  There 
never  had  been  any  arrangements  with  this  country 
respecting  the  operations  of  foreign  powers  growing 
out  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or  out  of  any  other  treaty 
that  had  not  been  laid  on  their  table,  and  of  which 
noble  lords  opposite  had  not  full  and  perfect  cogni- 
zance." 

But  we  are  now  approaching  the  close  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  public  life,  for  parliament  met,  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  on  the  Sth  of  February,  1827,  and 
Lord  Liverpool,  after  first  giving  notice  in  the  house 
of  lords,  that  he  should  move  on  the  following  Mon- 
day an  address  of  condolence  to  his  majesty  on  the 
melancholy  loss  of  his  brother,  the  late  duke  of 
York,  said  "  it  was  his  intention  to  submit  to  the 
house,  on  Monday  se'nnight,  the  views  of  govern- 
ment on  the  corn  laws." 

Lord  Lauderdale  objecting  to  this  as  too  short  a 
notice,  his  lordship  added  that  "  he  had  no  intention 
of  precipitating  the  inquiry  or  determination  of  the 
house,  but  that  after  stating  the  views  of  govern- 
ment on  Monday  week  he  should  propose  a  farther 
day  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  giving  every 
reasonable  time  for  the  house  and  the  public  to  con- 
sider it."  Lord  Liverpool  was  permitted  to  fulfil 
but  one  of  these  pledges,  that  is,  to  move  the  ad- 
dress of  condolence  to  his  majesty.  In  performing 
this  melancholy  duty  he  very  ably  reviewed  the 
entire  claims  of  his  late  royal  highness  on  the  public 
regard,  and  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  king.  "  Of  nearly  the  same  age  they  had 
been  educated,"  he  said,  "  together,  and  walked,  as 
it  were,  side  by  side  through  life  ;  though  of  differ- 
ing opinions  in  some  points,  (and  what  two  minds 
were  perfectly  one  in  all  things  ?)  their  friendship, 
their  brotherly  regard  and  intercourse  were  never 
broken  in  upon  until  by  the  present  mournful  event. 
Their  lordships,  he  knew,  would  follow  him  in  the 
just  admiration  commanded  by  the  noble  duke's  ser- 
vices to  the  country.  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  had 
opportunities  of  personally  knowing  the  state  of 
the  army  at  the  period  of  his  royal  highness's  as- 
suming the  command ;  he  had  watched  the  mea- 
sures by  which  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  formed  and 
constituted  the  army  that  liad  brought  to  an  issue  a 
war  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  involved  all  Europe ;  an  army  with  which 
his  noble  friend  near  him  (the  duke  of  Wellington) 
had  been  enabled  to  free  the  Peninsula,  and  fight 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  !  Never  had  the  great  power 
which  his  royal  highness  had  to  exercise  for  thirty 
years  been  more  moderately,  impartially,  and  benefi- 
cially administered."  He  concluded  with  a  warm 
eulogium  on  the  integrity  and  urbanity  of  his  royal 
highness;  and  the  address  was  carried  nemine  con- 
tradicente. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  was  in  his  place  in  the  house 
of  lords  on  the  15th,  and  brought  down  a  message 
from  his  majesty  recommending  a  farther  provision 
for  the  duke  of  Clarence.  On  Friday  the  iGth  he 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  the  royal  mes- 
sage into  consideration.     "  He  should  not,"  he  said. 


"  be  under  the  necessity  of  occupying  much  of  their 
lordships'  time  on  this  occasion ;  he  believed  there 
was  a  general  disposition  to  agree  to  the  reasonable 
provision  which  he  should  propose,  a  provision 
which  in  due  order  must  commence  in  another  place, 
but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  apprise  their  lordships  of 
what  was  intended,  that  is,  to  add  to  his  royal  high- 
ness's income  3000/.  a  year,  and  to  that  of  his  ami- 
able consort  6000Z. ;  3000L  more  falling  to  his  royal 
highness  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York.  He 
could  not  think  that  such  a  provision  would  be 
deemed  unreasonable  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
their  royal  highnesses  were  now  placed.  With  re- 
spect to  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Clarence, 
though  she  was  comparatively  a  stranger  in  the  coun- 
try, all  who  had  witnessed  her  conduct,  and  he 
spoke  from  his  own  experience  here,  would  testify 
how  proper  was  that  conduct,  and  how  worthy  she 
was  of  the  provision  proposed  for  her."  His  lord- 
ship concluded  by  moving  an  address  expressive  of 
the  willingness  of  the  house  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  their  royal  highnesses.  This  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  this  faithful  servant  of  the  crown 
and  the  country  appeared  at  his  post. 

His  lordship  retired  to  rest  at  Fife  House  at  his 
usual  hour,  and  apparently  in  good  health.  On  the 
following  morning,  Saturday  the  l/th  of  February, 
he  took  his  breakfast  alone  in  his  library  at  ten 
o'clock.  At  about  this  hour  also  he  received  the 
post  letters.  Sometime  after,  his  servant  not  having 
as  usual  heard  his  lordship's  bell,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  found  him  stretched  on  the  floor  motion- 
less and  speechless.  As  soon  as  his  situation  would 
admit  he  was  removed  to  his  seat  at  Combe  Wood. 
After  various  fluctuations,  although  at  no  time  with 
the  slightest  prospect  of  convalescence,  the  fatal  mo- 
ment at  length  arrived.  The  noble  earl  had  for 
some  days  been  in  his  ordinary  state,  and  no  symp- 
toms calculated  to  excite  immediate  apprehension 
had  occurred.  On  Thursday  the  4th  of  December, 
1828,  he  had  breakfasted  as  usual,  when,  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  he  was  attacked  with  convulsions 
and  spasms.  A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched 
to  Mr.  Sandon,  one  of  liis  medical  attendants,  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  before  that  gen- 
tleman could  arrive  his  lordship  had  breathed  his 
last.  We  subjoin  his  lordship's  autograph  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life. 
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OF,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Jenkinson,  the 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Jenkinson,  the  first  ba- 
ronet of  the  family.  He  was  born  in  1727,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Charter  House.  He  removed  to  Univer- 
sity college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1752.  In  1761  he  obtained  a  seat  in  par- 
liament and  was  made  under-secretary  of  state.  In 
17C0  he  was  named  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  from 
which  board  he  subsequently  removed  to  that  of  the 
treasury.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  sinecure  of 
the  clerkship  of  the  Pells,  purchased  back  from  Mr. 
Fox.  In  1778  he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  administration  of  Lord  North, 
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joined  that  portion  of  it  which  supported  Mr.  Pitt, 
under  whose  auspices  he  became  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  which  office  he  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
given  him  in  1786.  In  the  same  year  he  was  also 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hawkes- 
bury,  of  Hawkesbury  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
and  in  1796  he  was  created  earl  of  Liverpool.  He 
remained  president  of  the  board  of  trade  until  1801 
and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  until  1803. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  7th  December,  1808,  at 
which  time  he  held  the  sinecures  of  collector  of  the 
customs  inwards  of  the  port  of  London  and  clerk  of 
the  pells  in  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Liverpool  for  a 
long  time  shared  in  all  the  obloquy  attached  to  the 
confidential  friends  of  the  Bute  administration,  and 
in  a  particular  manner  was  thought  to  enjoy  the  fa- 
vour and  confidence  of  George  III.,  of  whom  it  was 
usual  to  regard  him  as  the  secret  adviser.  The  earl 
of  Liverpool  was  the  author  of  the  following  works — 
"  A  Discourse  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Force  in  England,"  "  A  Discourse  on  the 
Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Neutral  Na- 
tions, during  the  Present  War,"  *'  A  Collection  of 
Treatises,  from  1646  to  1673,"  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the  King." 

LIVIA,  DRUSILLA.— This  Roman  lady  was  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  the  daughter  of 
Livius  Drusus  Claudianus,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  on  the  side  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
She  was  first  married  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons,  viz.  Drusus  and  Tiberius. 
"When  she  fled  with  her  husband  to  Italy  before  the 
triumvir  Octavianus,  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner  by  him  who  afterwards  became  her 
husband.  From  that  place  she  went  with  her  son  to 
Antony  in  Achaia,  and  when  her  husband  was  recon- 
ciled to  Augustus,  returned  to  Rome.  Here  her  per- 
sonal and  mental  charms  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  triumvir,  that  he  repudiated  his  wife  Scribonia  in 
order  to  marry  her,  in  the  715th  year  of  Rome.  Livia 
knew  how  to  use  her  power  over  the  heart  of  Au- 
gustus for  the  attainment  of  her  ambitious  purposes, 
and  effected  the  adoption  of  one  of  her  sons  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.  At  her  instigation,  Julia,  the 
only  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished.  Ancient 
writers,  too,  almost  universally  ascribe  to  her  the 
deaths  of  the  young  Marcellus,  of  Lucius  Caesar,  and 
the  banishment  of  Agrippa  Posthumus.  Augustus, 
having  no  longer  any  near  relatives,  yielded  to  her 
requests  in  favour  of  Tiberius.  In  the  emperor's  will 
Livia  was  constituted  the  first  heiress,  was  received 
into  the  Julian  family,  and  honoured  with  the  name 
of  Augusta.  She  was  also  made  chief  priestess  in  the 
temple  of  the  deified  Augustus,  and  many  coins  were 
struck  in  her  honour.  But  Tiberius  proved  himself 
very  ungrateful  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  every  thing,  and  would  not  allow  the 
senate  to  bestow  upon  her  any  further  marks  of  re- 
spect. He  did  not,  however,  treat  her  in  public  with 
disrespect ;  but  when  he  left  Rome,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify his  lusts  in  an  uninterrupted  solitude,  he  fell  into 
a  violent  dispute  with  her,  did  not  visit  her  in  her 
last  sickness,  would  not  see  her  body  after  her  death, 
and  forbade  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  me- 
mory. 

LIVINGSTON,  BROCKHOLST.— This  Ameri- 
can lawyer  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  No- 
vember 1757.     He  entered  Princeton  college,  but  in 
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1776  left  it  for  the  field,  and  became  one  of  the 
stafFof  General  Schuyler,  commander  of  the  northern 
army.  He  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  suite  of 
General  Arnold,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  shared 
in  the  honour  of  the  conquest  of  Burgoyne.  In  1779 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Jay  to  the  court  of  Spain  as  his 
private  secretary,  and  remained  abroad  about  three 
years.  On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  April  1783.  His 
talents  were  happily  adapted  to  the  profession,  and 
soon  raised  him  into  notice,  and,  ultimately,  to  emi- 
nence. He  was  called  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1802,  and  in  No- 
vember 1806  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  the  duties  of  which  station 
he  discharged  with  distinguished  faithfulness  and 
ability  until  his  death,  which  took  place  during  the 
sittings  of  the  court  at  Washington,  in  March  1823, 
in  the  sixty-si.Kth  year  of  his  age. 

LIVINGSTON,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  American 
politician,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
November  1746.  He  was  educated  at  King's  col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  1765.  He  studied  and  prac- 
tised law  in  that  city  with  great  success  ;  but  about 
the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution  he 
lost  the  office  of  recorder  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  and  was  elected  to  the  first  general 
congress  of  the  colonies.  Lr  1780  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  throughout  the  war 
of  the  revolution  signalized  himself  by  his  zeal  and 
efficiency  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  At  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Kew  York,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  that  state,  which  office  he  held 
until  he  went,  in  1801,  to  France,  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, appointed  by  President  Jefferson.  He 
was  received  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first  con- 
sul, with  marked  respect  and  cordiality,  and,  during 
a  residence  of  several  years  in  the  French  capital,  the 
chancellor  appeared  to  be  the  favourite  foreign  envoy. 
He  conducted,  with  Mr.  Munroe,  the  negotiation 
which  ended  in  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  took  leave  of  the  first  consul  in  1804,  and 
made  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe . 
On  his  return  to  Paris  as  a  private  citizen.  Napo- 
leon, then  emperor,  presented  to  him  a  splendid 
snuff-box,  with  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself, 
painted  by  the  celebrated  Isabey.  It  was  in  Paris 
that  he  formed  a  friend.ship  and  close  personal  inti- 
macy with  Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  materially  as- 
sisted with  counsel  and  money  to  mature  his  plans  of 
steam  navigation.  In  1805  Mr.  Livingston  returned 
to  America,  and  thenceforward  em.ployed  himself  in 
promoting  the  arts  and  agriculture.  He  introduced 
into  the  state  of  New  York  the  use  of  gypsum  and 
the  Merino  race  of  sheep.  He  was  president  of  the 
New  York  academy  of  fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  a 
chief  founder,  and  also  of  the  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture.  He  died  in  March  1813,  with 
the  reputation  of  an  able  statesman,  a  learned  lawyer, 
and  a  most  useful  citizen. 

LIVY,  ANDRONICUS,  a  comic  poet,  who  lived 
at  Rome  about  240  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  the  first  who  turned  the  personal  satires  and 
fescennine  verses,  so  long  the  admiration  of  the  Ro- 
mans, into  the  form  of  a  proper  dialogue  and  regular 
play.  Though  the  character  of  a  player,  so  valued 
and  applauded  in  Greece,  was  considered  vile  and 
despicable  among  the  Romans,  Andronicus  acted  a 
part  in  his  dramatical  compositions,  and  engaged  the 
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attention  of  his  audience  by  repeating  what  he  had 
laboured  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  Andro- 
nicus  was  the  freedman  of  M.  Livius  Sahnator,  whose 
children  he  educated.  His  poetry  was  grown  obso- 
lete in  the  age  of  Cicero,  whose  delicacy  and  judg- 
ment would  not  even  recommend  the  reading 
of  it. 

LIVY,  TITUS.— This  celebrated  Roman  historian 
was  born  at  Padua.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  ;  but  on  his  appearing  at 
Rome  he  acquired  the  favour  of  Augustus,  and  there 
he  long  resided.  Some  have  supposed  (for  there  is 
not  any  proof  of  it)  that  he  was  known  to  Augustus 
before,  by  certain  philosophical  dialogues  which  he 
had  dedicated  to  him.  Seneca  says  nothing  of  the 
dedication,  but  mentions  the  dialogues,  which  he 
calls  historical  and  philosophical ;  and  also  some 
books  written  expressly  on  the  subject  of  philosophy. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
began  his  history  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  at  Rome ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  so  entirely  to 
the  great  work  he  had  undertaken  as  to  be  perfectly 
regardless  of  his  own  advancement.  The  tumults 
and  distractions  of  Rome  frequently  obhged  him  to 
retire  to  Naples,  not  only  that  he  might  be  less  inter- 
rupted in  the  pursuit  of  his  destined  task,  but  also 
enjoy  that  retirement  and  tranquillity  which  he  could 
not  have  at  Rome,  and  which  yet  he  seems  to  have 
sought  after;  for  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  manners 
of  his  age,  and  states  that  "  he  should  reap  this  re- 
ward of  his  labour  in  composing  the  Roman  history, 
that  it  would  take  his  attention  from  the  present  nu- 
merous evils,  at  least  while  he  was  employed  upon 
the  first  and  earliest  ages."  He  read  part  of  this  his- 
tory, while  he  was  composing  it,  to  Mecaenas  and  Au- 
gustus ;  and  the  latter  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of 
him  that  he  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the 
education  of  his  grandson  Claudius,  who  was  after- 
wards emperor.  After  the  death  of  Augustus,  Livy 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  and  respect,  and  died  there 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  aged  above 
seventy.  A  monument  was  erected  to  this  historian 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  was  afterwards  founded 
the  monastery  of  St.  Justina.  There  in  1413  was 
discovered  a  Latin  epitaph  to  Livy,  the  translation  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — "  The  bones  of  Titus  Livius  of 
Patavium,  a  man  worthy  to  be  approved  by  all  man- 
kind ;  by  whose  almost  invincible  pen  the  acts  and 
exploits  of  the  invincible  Romans  were  written." 

The  history  of  Livy,  like  other  great  works  of  an- 
tiquity, is  transmitted  down  to  us  both  mutilated 
and  imperfect.  Its  books  were  originally  a  hundred 
and  forty-two,  of  which  are  e.xtant  only  thirty- five. 
The  epitomes  of  it,  from  which  we  learn  their  num- 
ber, all  remain  except  those  of  the  136th  and  137th 
books.  Livy's  books  have  been  divided  into  decades. 
The  first  decade,  beginning  with  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  is  extant,  and  treats  of  the  affairs  of  460  years. 
The  second  decade  is  lost,  the  years  of  which  are 
seventy-five.  The  third  decade  is  extant,  and  con- 
tains the  second  Punic  war,  including  eighteen  years. 
It  is  reckoned  the  best  part  of  the  history,  as  it  gives 
an  account  of  a  very  long  war,  in  which  the  Romans 
gained  many  advantages.  The  fourth  decade  con- 
tains the  Macedonian  war  against  Philip,  and  the 
Asiatic  war  against  Antiochus,  which  occupies  the 
space  of  about  twenty-three  years.  The  first  five 
books  of  the  fifth  decade  were  found  at  Worms  by 
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Simon  Grynseus  in  1431,  but  are  very  defective ;  and 
the  remainder  of  Livy's  history,  which  reaches  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  in  Germany,  in  746,  together  with 
the  second  decade,  are  supplied  by  Freinshemius. 

Never  man,  perhaps,  was  furnished  with  greater 
advantages  for  writing  a  history  than  Livy.  Besides 
his  own  genius  he  had  access  to  the  very  best  mate- 
rials,— such,  for  instance,  as  the  memoirs  of  Sylla, 
Cassar,  Labienus,  Pollio,  Augustus,  and  others,  writ- 
ten by  themselves.  "  What  writers  of  memorials," 
says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  what  compilers  of  the  Ma- 
teria Historica  were  these !  W^hat  genius  was  ne- 
cessary to  finish  up  the  pictures  that  such  masters 
had  sketched !  Rome  afforded  men  that  were  equal 
to  the  task.  Let  the  remains,  the  precious  remains, 
of  Sallust,  of  Livy,  and  of  Tacitus,  witness  this  truth. 
What  a  school  of  public  and  private  virtue  had  been 
opened  to  us  at  the  resurrection  of  learning  if  the 
latter  historians  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  and 
the  first  of  the  succeeding  monarchy  had  come  down 
to  us  entire !  The  few  that  are  come  down,  though 
broken  and  imperfect,  compose  the  best  body  of  his- 
tory that  we  have ;  nay,  the  only  body  of  ancient 
history  that  deserves  to  be  an  object  of  study.  It 
fails  us  indeed  most  at  that  remarkable  and  fatal 
period  where  our  reasonable  curiosity  is  raised  the 
highest.  Livy  employed  forty-five  books  to  bring  his 
history  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  third  Punic  war;  but  he  em- 
ployed ninety-five  to  bring  it  down  from  thence  to 
the  death  of  Drusus ;  that  is,  through  the  course  of 
120  or  130  years.  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  and  others, 
nay,  even  Plutarch  included,  make  us  but  poor 
amends  for  what  is  lost  of  Livy."  Speaking  then  of 
Tully's  orations  and  letters  as  the  best  adventitious 
helps  to  supply  this  loss,  he  says  that  "  the  age  in 
which  Livy  flourished  abounded  with  such  materials 
as  these  :  they  were  fresh,  they  were  authentic :  it 
was  easy  to  procure  them ;  it  was  safe  to  employ 
them.  How  he  did  employ  them  in  executing  the 
second  part  of  his  design  we  may  judge  from  his  ex- 
ecution of  the  first ;  and  I  own  I  should  be  glad  to 
exchange,  if  it  were  possible,  what  we  have  of  this 
history  for  what  we  have  not.  Would  you  not  be 
glad,  my  lord,  to  see  in  one  stupendous  draught  the 
whole  progress  of  that  government  from  liberty  to 
servitude ;  the  whole  series  of  causes,  and  effects,  ap- 
parent and  real,  public  and  private  ?" 

The  encomiums  bestowed  upon  Livy  by  both  an- 
cients and  moderns  are  great  and  numerous.  He  not 
only  entertains  like  Herodotus,  but  he  also  instructs 
and  interests  in  the  deepest  manner.  But  his  great 
probity,  candour,  and  impartiality,  are  what  have  dis- 
tinguished Livy  above  all  historians  ;  for  neither  com- 
plaisance to  the  times,  nor  his  connexions  with  the 
emperor,  could  restrain  him  from  speaking  well  of 
Pompey ;  so  well  as  to  make  Augustus  call  him  a 
Pompeian.  This  we  learn  from  Cremutius  Cordus, 
in  Tacitus,  who  also  states,  tQ,the  emperor's  honour, 
that  this  offered  no  interruption  to  their  friendship. 
But  whatever  eulogies  Livy  may  have  received  as  an 
historian,  he  has  not  escaped  censure  as  a  writer.  In 
the  age  wherein  he  lived,  Asinius  Pollio  charged  him 
with  Patavinity ;  which  Patavinity  has  been  variously 
explained  by  various  writers,  but  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  his  style  of  writing.  The  most 
common  is,  that  this  noble  Roman,  accustomed  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  language  spoken  in  the  court  of  Au- 
gustus, could  not  bear  with  certain  provincial  idioms 
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which  Livy,  as  a  Paduan,  used  in  many  parts  of  his 
history. 

Though  we  know  nothing  of  Livy's  family,  yet  we 
learn  from  Quintilian  that  he  had  a  son,  to  whom  he 
addressed  some  excellent  precepts  in  rhetoric.  An 
ancient  inscription  speaks  also  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
named  Livia  Quarta;  the  same,  perhaps,  that  es- 
poused the  orator  Lucius  Magius,  whom  Seneca  men- 
tions ;  and  observes,  that  the  applauses  he  usually 
received  from  the  public  in  his  harangues  were  not 
so  much  on  his  own  account  as  for  the  sake  of  his 
father-in-law.  Learning  perhaps  never  sustained  a 
greater  loss  in  any  single  author  than  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter  and  more  interesting  part  of  Livy. 
Several  eminent  writers  have  indulged  an  expectation 
that  the  entire  work  of  this  noble  historian  might  yet 
be  recovered.  It  has  been  said  to  exist  in  an  Arabic 
version ;  and  even  a  complete  copy  of  the  original  is 
supposed  to  have  been  extant  as  late  as  the  year  1631, 
and  to  have  perished  at  that  time  in  the  j)lunder  of 
Magdeburgh.  That  munificent  patron  of  learning, 
Leo  X.,  endeavoured  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  va- 
luable treasure  which  his  bigotted  predecessors  had 
expelled  from  every  Christian  library. 

LLOYD,  CHARLES.— This  learned  divine  was 
bom  in  September  17.84,  at  West  Wycomb.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  remained  for  a  considerable  period.  Having 
taken  his  degree,  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  in  1819 
was  selected  to  succeed  the  bishop  of  Durham  as 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  shortly  after 
made  chaplain  to  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  he  was  presented  by  his  grace  to  the  living  of 
Bersted  in  Sussex.  In  1 822  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  divinity  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hodgson, 
and  returned  to  Oxford. 

In  1827  Dr.  Lloyd  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  0.x- 
ford  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Legge,  but  he  seldom 
appeared  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  never  spoke  un- 
til the  2nd  of  April,  1829,  when  the  second  reading 
of  the  Roman  catholic  relief  bill  was  moved  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  After  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  opposition,  and  se- 
conded by  the  primate  of  Ireland,  Bishop  Lloyd  rose 
to  support  the  bill.  The  main  point  on  which  he 
insisted  was  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  he 
combated  the  notion  that  the  introduction  of  Roman 
catholics  into  the  houses  of  parliament  would  be  an 
irreligious  act,  bringing  down  God's  judgment  upon 
the  nation,  declaring  that  he  had  received  no  new 
lights,  and  referring  to  the  opinions  which  he  had 
expressed  before  his  advancement  to  the  bench.  As 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  speech  : — 

"  My  lords,  I  hope  I  have  not  diminished  the 
dangers  of  the  Irish  church  ;  they  are  assuredly  very 
great ;  but  the  question  now  before  us  is,  not  whe- 
ther the  church  of  Ireland  is  in  danger,  but  whether 
the  measure  now  proposed  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment is  calculated  to  diminish  or  increase  that  dan- 
ger. My  lords,  after  what  I  have  heard  with  great 
sorrow  from  the  primate  of  that  church,  I  will  not 
venture  to  express  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject ; 
but  this  I  must  say,  that  I  think  I  can  see  in  this 
measure  some  faint  gleam  of  hope,  and  hail  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  My  lords,  I  hope  that 
this  measure  will  carry  English  capital  into  Ireland, 
and  that  protestants  will  go  along  with  it.     I  hope 
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that  those  who  have  hitherto  lived  out  of  their  coun- 
try in  consequence  of  its  troubles  and  disturbances, 
will  many  of  them  return  thither,  and  encourage 
every  thing  that  is  peaceable  and  good.  I  hope  that 
the  protestant  ministers  will  now  find  a  more  willing 
audience,  and  their  instructions  a  readier  admission 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  them. 

"  But,  my  lords,  I  will  say  no  more  on  that  point. 
This  is  the  only  part  of  the  subject  which  has  for 
some  years  past  pressed  on  my  mind,  and  made  me 
hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  measures  similar  to  the 
present ;  and  let  not,  I  beseech  you,  my  doubting 
hopes  influence  your  judgments  on  this  momentous 
part  of  the  question  now  before  your  lordships.  Give 
to  the  church  of  Ireland  your  most  solemn  and  se- 
rious consideration.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  treat 
with  scoffs,  or  le^^ty,  or  disrespect,  the  fears,  perhaps 
the  too  just  fears,  of  those  who  are  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated for  her  safety.  In  the  aristocracy  of  England 
the  church  of  England  has  hitherto  found  her  firmest 
guardians  and  supporters ;  here  let  the  church  of 
Ireland  find  them  too.  On  your  care,  and  vigilance, 
and  religion,  let  the  united  church  of  England  and 
Ireland  securely  rest.  Preserve  her  against  the  in- 
trigues of  the  cunning,  the  lust  of  the  avaricious,  the 
violence  of  profligate  and  rebellious  men.  Preserve 
her  inviolate  against  that  day  (a  day  which  shall  as- 
suredly come)  when  Ireland  shall  at  last  be  converted 
to  a  holier  doctrine  and  a  purer  faith.  Preserve  her 
inviolate  against  that  day  when  the  sons  of  Ireland, 
returning  from  a  longer  than  Assyrian  captivity, 
shall  find  that  the  temple  of  the  Lord  has  been  already 
built,  and  the  foundations  have  been  long  since  laid; 
and  if  ye  shall  do  this,  whatever  may  be  the  event  of 
your  deliberations  (as  the  event  is  assuredly  in  the 
hands  of  Providence),  still  posterity  shall  say, — that 
posterity  of  whose  jvidgment  we  have  been  not  un- 
kindly or  ungenerously  reminded, — posterity  will  say 
that  the  peers  of  England,  when  they  admitted  the 
lay  members  of  the  catholic  body  into  the  communion 
of  the  legislature,  still  did  not  put  God  out  of  the 
question,  but  went  about  Sion,  and  marked  well  her 
bvdvvarks,  that  they  might  tell  them  that  come  after." 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1829,  the  bishop  went  to  the 
dinner  given  by  the  royal  academicians  at  Somerset 
House.  He  returned  home  unwell,  having,  as  he 
afterwards  stated  himself,  been  inconvenienced  by  a 
current  of  air  in  which  he  sat.  ITie  illness,  which 
after  death  was  incontestably  proved  to  be  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  was  at  first  considered  trifling,  and 
afterwards  pronounced  hooping-cough;  but  at  length 
it  e.xhibited  dangerous  symptoms,  and  terminated 
fatally  on  the  31st  of  May,  1829- 

LLOYD,  DAVID,  a  British  historian  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  was  educated  at  Oriel  college, 
Oxford.  He  held  several  valuable  preferments  in 
North  Wales,  where  he  died  in  1691.  His  principal 
works  are,  his  "  Lives  of  the  Statesmen  and  Favourites 
in  England  since  the  Reformation,"  and  "  A  Life 
of  General  Monk." 

LLOYD,  NICHOLAS,  a  learned  Enghsh  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  born  in  Flhit- 
shire,  and  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  He 
was  rector  of  Newington  St.  Mary,  near  Lambeth,  in 
Surrey,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  16S0.  His 
"  Dictionarium  Historicum"  is  a  valuable  work,  to 
which  Hoffman  and  Moreri  are  greatly  indebted. 

LLOYD,  ROBERT,  an  English  poet,  who  was 
born  in  1/33.     His  principal  work  is  entitled  "Tlie 
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Actor,"  which  f?ave  rise  to  the  celebrated  "  Rosciad" 
of  his  friend  Churchill.  He  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  writing  for  the  periodicals  and  magazines 
of  the  time,  but  through  inattention  to  his  pecuniary 
affairs  he  died  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  in  1764. 

LLOYD,  WILLL\M,  a  learned  Enghsh  writer, 
who  was  horn  in  Berkshire  in  1627.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  his  father,  who  was  rector  of  JSonning, 
and  vicar  of  Tyle-hurst  in  Berkshire  ;  then  went  to 
Oxford  and  took  orders.  In  1660  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Ripon,and  in  1666  chaplain  to  the  king. 
In  1667  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  in 
1672  he  was  installed  dean  of  Bangor,  and  in  16S0 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was  one 
of  the  six  bishops  who,  with  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
for  subscribing  a  petition  to  the  king  against  dis- 
tributing and  publishing  his  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  Soon  after  the'revolution  he  was  made 
almoner  to  King  \Yilliam  and  Queen  Mary:  in  1692 
he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  in  1699  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1717, 
the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Burnet  gives 
him  an  exalted  character,  and  his  works  are  highly 
esteemed. 

LOBEIRA,  VASCO;  author  of  the  celebrated  ro- 
mance of  "  Amadis  de  Gaul,"  was  born  at  Porta,  in 
Portugal,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1386  he 
was  knighted  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Aljubarrota, 
by  King  Joara  I.  He  died  at  Elvas,  where  he  pos- 
sessed an  estate,  in  1403.  The  original  of  his  cele- 
brated romance  was  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
duke  of  Aveiro,  who  suffered  for  the  conspiracy 
against  Joseph  I.  ;  but  whether  still  in  existence  or 
not,  is  doubtful.  This  romance  has  been  claimed  for 
France,  it  having  been  asserted  that  Lobeira  was  only 
a  translator ;  but  Dr.  Southey  has  succeeded  in  re- 
futing that  pretension. 

LOBEL,  MARTIN  DE,  was  born  at  Lille  in  1538, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Montpelier,  travelled  through 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  became  physician  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  was,  at  a  later  period,  in- 
vited to  England,  as  botanist,  by  King  James.  He 
died  in  I6l6,  at  Highgate,  near  London.  His  chief 
works  are  "  Stirpium  Adversaria  Nova,"  with  engrav- 
ings; "  Plantarum  seu  Stirpium  Historia,  cum  Ad- 
versariorum  Volumine,"  with  engravings.  After  him, 
a  genus  of  plants  has  been  called  LobeUa.  All  the 
species  are  poisonous  ;  some  very  much  so. 

LOCK,  MATTHEW,  an  eminent  English  musical 
composer,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Exeter,  and  became  chorister  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  He  was  employed  to  compose  the 
music  for  the  pul)lic  entry  of  King  Charles  II.,  and 
not  long  after  was  appointed  composer  in  ordinary 
to  that  monarch.  Dramatic  music  was  that  in  which 
he  chiefly  excelled,  but  there  are  likewise  extant  many 
valuable  compositions  for  the  church.  Amongst 
others  is  a  morning  service,  composed  for  the  chapel 
royal,  in  which  the  prayer  after  each  of  the  command- 
ments is  set  in  a  different  way.  This  was  deemed  by 
many  persons  an  inexcusable  innovation,  and,  on  the 
whole,  was  so  much  censured  that  he  was  compelled 
to  publish  the  entire  service  in  score,  with  a  vindica- 
tion by  way  of  preface. 

Lock  involved  himself  in  almost  continual  broils. 
About  the  year  1672  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Salmon,  on  the  subject  of  a  book  written  by 


him,  and  entitled  "  An  Essay  to  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  by  casting  away  the  Perplexity  of  Different 
Cliffs,  and  uniting  all  sorts  of  Music  into  one  Uni- 
versal Character."  Lock  could  not  refrain  from  at- 
tacking this  work.  Accordingly  he  published  "  Ob- 
servations upon  a  late  Book,  entitled  an  Essay,"  &c. 
Salmon  answered  it  in  "  A  Yiiidication  of  an  Essay 
to  the  Advancement  of  Music  from  Mr.  Lock's  Ob- 
ser\'ations."  The  subject  matter  of  this  dispute  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  from  us  any 
detail  of  the  arguments  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  under 
a  studied  affectation  of  wit  and  humour,  the  pam- 
phlets, on  both  sides,  are  replete  with  invective  and 
abuse. 

The  musical  world  is  indebted  to  Lock  for  the  first 
rules  that  were  ever  published  in  this  kingdom  on  the 
subject  of  thorough-bass.  A  collection  of  these  were 
inserted  in  a  book  entitled  "  Melothesia,"  v.'hich  also 
contains  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  and  organ, 
by  himself  and  other  masters.  It  is  well  known  that 
Lock  was  the  composer  of  the  music  to  Shakspeare's 
plays  of  "  Macbeth"  and  "  The  Tempest,"  as  altered 
by  Sir  William  Davenant,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Draghi,  to  Shadwell's  opera  of  "  Psyche."  He  was 
also  author  of  a  collection  of  airs,  published  in  1657, 
entitled  "  A  Little  Concert  of  Three  Parts,  for  Yiols 
and  Yiolins."  He  died  in  the  catholic  persuasion  in 
1677. 

LOCKE,  JOHN.— This  eminent  English  philoso- 
pher and  metaphysician  was  born  at  Wrington  in 
Bedfordshire  in  1632.  His  father  was  not  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances,  and  tenanted  a  small  house  repre- 
sented in  the  subjoined  sketch. 


Young  Locke  was  early  sent  to  "Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  entered  at  Christ  Church 
college,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  physic.  But  the  strength  of  his 
constitution  being  found  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  medical  profession,  he  accepted  an  offer  of  being 
secretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  who  was  appointed 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Brandenburgh  in  1667.  This 
employment  continuing  only  a  year,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  was  pursuing  his  medical  studies,  when 
he  accidentally  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  His 
lordship  being  advised  to  drink  the  mineral  waters 
at  Acton,  for  an  abscess  in  his  breast,  he  wrote  to  a 
physician  at  Oxford,  to  provide  him  with  a  quantity 
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against  his  arrival  in  that  city.  This  gentleman  be- 
ing absent,  the  commission  devolved  on  Mr.  Locke, 
who  so  much  interested  Lord  Ashley  by  the  urbanity 
of  his  manners,  and  superior  understanding,  that  he 
invited  him  to  his  house.  Having  by  his  medical 
skill  been  instrumental  in  saving  this  nobleman's 
life,  he  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  his  family, 
nor  practise,  except  among  a  few  particular  friends. 
In  this  elegant  retirement  he  formed  the  plan  of  his 
great  work,  "  The  Essay  on  Human  Understanding." 
But  he  was  at  this  moment  prevented  from  making 
any  considerable  progress  in  this  undertaking  by  an- 
other employment  in  the  service  of  his  patron,  who, 
being  created  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  made  lord 
chancellor  the  following  year,  appointed  him  secre- 
tary of  the  presentations.  He  held  this  place  till 
November  1673,  when  the  great  seal  being  taken 
from  his  master,  he  became  implicated  in  his  dis- 
grace ;  but  his  lordship  being  still  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  he  continued  his  post  of  secretary, 
which  he  held  till  the  commission  was  dissolved,  in 
1674,  when  his  public  employments  were  at  an  end. 
He  then  visited  Montpelier  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Lord  Shaftesbury  being  again  called  into 
office,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Locke ;  but  the  disgrace  of 
this  nobleman,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Holland, 
again  involved  him  in  difficulties,  and  obliged  him 
to  share  the  exile  of  his  illustrious  patron. 

During  Mr.  Locke's  residence  in  Holland  he  was 
accused  at  court  of  having  written  certain  tracts 
against  the  government  of  his  country,  which  were 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  production  of  another 
person  ;  and  upon  that  suspicion  he  was  deprived  of 
his  studentship  of  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Nicoll,  in 
speaking  of  him  at  this  period,  says,  that  "  being  ob- 
served to  join  in  company  with  several  English  mal- 
contents at  the  Hague,  this  conduct  was  communi- 
cated by  our  resident  there  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
then  secretary  of  state ;  who  acquainting  the  king 
therewith,  his  majesty  ordered  the  proper  methods 
to  be  taken  for  expelling  him  from  the  college,  and 
application  to  be  made  for  that  purpose  to  Bishop 
Fell,  the  dean.  In  obedience  to  this  command,  the 
necessary  information  was  given  by  his  lordship,  who 
at  the  same  time  wrote  to  our  author,  to  appear  and 
answer  for  himself  on  the  1st  of  January  ensuing; 
but  immediately  receiving  an  express  command  to 
turn  him  out,  was  obliged  to  comply  therewith,  and, 
accordingly,  Mr.  Locke  was  removed  from  his  stu- 
dent's place  on  the  15th  of  November,  1684."  This 
account,  however,  is  not  correct.  All  that  Lord  Sun- 
derland did,  was  to  impart  his  majesty's  displeasure 
to  the  dean,  and  to  request  his  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  removing  Mr.  Locke.  The  dean's 
answer  contains  the  following  particulars  of  Mr. 
Locke,  and  of  his  own  advice  and  proceedings  against 
him.  "  I  have,"  says  the  dean,  "  for  divers  years 
had  an  eye  upon  him  ;  but  so  close  has  his  guard 
been  on  himself  that,  after  several  strict  inquiries,  I 
may  confidently  affirm  there  is  not  any  man  in  the 
college,  however  familiar  with  him,  who  had  heard 
him  speak  a  word  either  against  or  so  much  as  con- 
cerning the  government ;  and  although  very  fre- 
quently, both  in  public  and  private,  discourses  have 
been  purposely  introduced  to  the  disparagement  of 
his  master,  the  earl  of  Shaftesburj',  his  party  and 
designs,  he  never  could  be  provoked  to  take  any 
notice,  or  discover  in  word  or  look  the  least  concern  : 
60  that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  so 
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much  master  of  taciturnity  and  passion.  He  has 
here  a  physician's  place,  which  frees  him  from  the 
exercise  of  the  college  and  the  obligations  which 
others  have  to  residence  in  it ;  and  he  is  now  abroad 
for  want  of  health." 

Thus  far  we  might  supjjose  the  dean  had  advanced 
enough  in  behalf  of  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Locke. 
What  follows,  however,  will  be  read  with  regret, 
that  so  good  a  man  as  Bishop  Fell  should  have  given 
such  advice : — "  Notwithstanding  this  I  have  sum- 
moned him  to  return  home,  which  is  done  with  this 
prospect,  that  if  he  comes  not  back,  he  will  be  hable 
to  expulsion  for  contumacy ;  and  if  he  does,  he  will 
be  answerable  to  the  law  for  that  which  he  shall  be 
found  to  have  done  amiss.  It  being  probable  that, 
though  he  may  have  been  thus  cautious  here,  where 
he  knew  himself  suspected,  he  has  laid  himself  more 
open  at  London,  where  a  general  liberty  of  speaking 
was  used,  and  where  the  execrable  designs  against 
his  majesty  and  government  were  managed  and  pur- 
sued. If  he  don't  return  by  the  1st  of  January, 
which  is  the  time  limited  to  him,  I  shall  be  enabled 
of  course  to  proceed  against  him  to  expulsion.  But 
if  this  method  seems  not  eflfectual  or  speedy  enough, 
and  his  majesty,  our  founder  and  visitor,  shall  please 
to  command  his  immediate  remove,  upon  the  receipt 
thereof,  directed  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  it  shall  ac- 
cordingly be  executed."  In  consequence  of  this  a 
warrant  came  down  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in  these 
words  :  "  Whereas  we  have  received  information  of 
the  factious  and  disloyal  behaviour  of  Locke,  one  of 
the  students  of  that  our  college,  we  have  thought 
fit  hereby  to  signify  our  will  and  pleasure  to  you, 
that  you  forthwith  remove  him  from  his  student's 
place,  and  deprive  him  of  all  rights  and  advantages 
thereunto  belonging,  for  which  this  shall  be  your 
warrant,"  &c.  And  thus  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  time  was  expelled  the  college  at  the  command  of 
Charles  II.  without,  as  far  as  is  known,  any  form 
of  trial  or  inquiry.  After  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
a  celebrated  quaker,  who  had  known  Locke  at  the 
university,  used  his  interest  with  King  James  to 
procure  a  pardon  for  him,  and  would  have  obtained 
it  if  Locke  had  not  said  that  he  had  no  occasion 
for  a  pardon  since  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
crime. 

In  1685,  when  the  duke  of  Monm.outh  was  making 
preparations  in  Holland  for  his  unfortunate  enter- 
prise, the  English  envoy  at  the  Hague  had  orders 
to  demand  Locke  and  eighty-three  other  persons 
to  be  delivered  up  by  the  states-general.  As  his 
natural  temper  was  timorous,  not  resolute,  and  he 
was  far  from  being  fond  of  commotions,  he  imme- 
diately concealed  himself,  which  his  friends  at  Am- 
sterdam enabled  him  to  do.  So  highly  was  he  re- 
spected, that  one  of  the  magistrates  declared  that 
although  they  could  not  protect  him  if  the  king  of 
England  should  demand  him,  yet  he  should  not  be 
betrayed,  and  his  landlord  should  have  timely  notice. 
While  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Locke  formed  a  weekly 
assembly,  consisting  of  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and 
others,  for  conversation  upon  important  subjects, 
and  had  drawn  up  in  Latin  rules  to  be  observed  by 
them  ;  but  those  conferences  were  much  interrupted 
by  the  frequent  changes  he  was  obliged  to  make  of 
his  places  of  residence.  After  being  employed  for 
some  years  on  his  great  work,  the  "  Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanding,"  he  finished  it  in  Hol- 
land about  the  end  of  1687.     He  made  an  abridg- 
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ment  of  it  himself,  which  his  friend  Le  Clerc  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  "  Bibhotheque 
Universelle"  for  January  1688.  This  abridgment 
created  a  very  general  wish  for  the  publication  of  the 
whole.  The  revolution  of  1688  at  length  restored 
Locke  to  England,  to  which  he  returned  in  the  fleet 
which  conveyed  the  princess  of  Orange.  He  now 
endeavoured  to  obtain  his  studentship  of  Christ 
Church, — not  that  he  had  any  design  to  return  to 
college,  but  only  that  this  would  amount  to  a  public 
testimony  of  his  having  been  unjustly  deprived  of  it. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  society  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  dispossess  the  person  who  had  been 
elected  in  his  room,  and  that  they  would  only  admit 
him  a  supernumerary  student,  he  desisted  from  his 
claim. 

He  was  now  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  specula- 
tions, and  accordingly,  in  1619,  published  his  cele- 
brated "  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,"  and  the 
same  year  his  "  Two  Treatises  on  Government,"  in 
which  he  fully  vindicated  the  principles  upon  which 
the  revolution  was  founded.  His  writings  had  now 
procured  him  such  a  high  reputation,  and  he  had  me- 
rited so  much  of  the  new  government,  that  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  obtained  a  very  con- 
siderable place  ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  that 
of  commissioner  of  appeals,  worth  about  200i.  per 
annum.  He  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a  public 
character,  and  it  was  left  to  his  choice  whether  he 
would  be  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  or  any  other,  but  he  de- 
clined it  on  account  of  his  ill  health. 

About  this  time  Locke's  attention  was  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  coin,  which  had  been  so  much  clipped 
as  to  want  above  a  third  of  its  real  value ;  and  al- 
though his  sentiments  on  the  subject  were  at  first 
disregarded,  the  parliament  at  length  took  the  matter 
into  consideration.  Mr.  Locke,  therefore,  published 
"  Some  Considerations  of  the  Consequence  of  the 
Lowering  of  the  Interest  and  Raising  the  Value  of 
Money,"  and  shortly  followed  it  by  two  more  on  the 
same  subject  in  an  answer  to  objections.  He  had 
weekly  interviews  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal ;  and  when  the  air  of 
London  began  to  affect  his  health,  he  went  for  some 
days  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  seat  near  Fulham, 
but  was  obliged  aftewards  entirely  to  leave  London, 
at  least  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  season.  As 
Oates  formed  the  principal  seat  of  his  literary  labours 
for  the  remainder  of  this  philosopher's  hfe,  we  place 
in  the  subsequent  column  a  sketch  of  the  mansion  as 
it  appeared  at  that  time. 

The  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  residence  was 
so  good  that  it  restored  him  in  a  few  hours  after  his 
return  at  any  time  from  town,  although  quite  spent 
with  fatigue.  Besides  this  advantage  here,  he  found 
in  Lady  Masham,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  a 
friend  and  companion.  She  was  also  so  much  de- 
voted to  Mr.  Locke  that,  to  ensure  his  residence 
there,  she  provided  an  apartment  for  him  of  which 
he  was  wholly  master ;  and  took  care  that  he  should 
live  in  the  family  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  whole 
house  had  been  his  own.  He  had  too  the  additional 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  lady  educate  her  son  upon 
the  plan  which  he  had  laid  down  as  the  best  method 
of  education,  and,  what  pleased  him  still  more,  the 
success  of  which  was  such  as  seemed  to  give  a  sanction 
to  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  that  method,  which 
he  puhjished  in  I693.  under  the  title  of  "  Thoughts 
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concerning  the  Education  of  Children,"  and  after- 
wards improved  considerably. 


In  1 695  he  published  his  treatise  of"  The  Reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures." 
In  this  his  argument  is  to  prove  "  that  the  Christian 
rehgion,  as  delivered  in  the  scriptures,  free  from  all 
corrupt  mixtures,  is  the  most  reasonable  institution  in 
the  world."  On  the  appearance  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Locke  found  an  opponent  in  Dr.  John  Edwards,  who 
considered  his  principles  as  verging  towards  Soci- 
nianism;  and  a  defender  in  Samuel  Bold.  Some 
time  before  this  Toland  published  his  "  Christianity 
not  Mysterious,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  con- 
trary to  or  above  reason ;  and  in  explaining  some 
of  his  opinions  used  several  arguments  drawn  from 
Locke's  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding." 
Some  Socinians  also  about  this  time  pubhshed  several 
treatises,  in  which  they  affirmed  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Christian  religion  but  what  was  rational 
and  intelligible ;  and  Locke  having  asserted  in  his 
wTitings  that  revelation  delivers  nothing  contrary  to 
reason,  this  induced  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Worcester,  to  publish  a  treatise  in  which 
he  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against 
Toland  and  the  Socinians,  and  likewise  opposed 
some  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles,  as  favourable  to  the 
above-mentioned  writings.  This  produced  a  contro- 
versy, in  the  course  of  which  Locke  endeavoured  to 
show  the  perfect  agreement  of  his  principles  with 
the  Christian  religion,  and  that  he  had  advanced  no- 
thing which  had  the  least  tendency  to  scepticism, 
which  the  bishop  had  charged  him  with. 

In  1695  Mr.  Locke  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  trade  and  plantations,  a  place  worth 
lOOOZ.  per  annum.  The  duties  of  this  post  he  dis- 
charged with  great  abiUty  and  diligence  until  1  TOO, 
when  the  increase  of  his  disorder  obliged  him  to  re- 
sign it.  On  this  occasion  he  acquainted  no  person 
with  his  intention  until  he  had  given  up  his  commis- 
sion into  the  king's  hand.  His  majesty,  who  knew 
his  worth,  was  very  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and 
said  he  would  be  well  pleased  with  his  continuance 
in  office,  although  he  should  give  little  or  no  attend- 
ance, and  certainly  would  not  wish  him  to  remain  in 
town  one  day  to  the  detriment  of  his  health.  But 
the  year  1700  he  lived  altogether  at  Oates,  and  ap- 
plied himself  without  interruption  entirely  to  the 
study  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  in  this  employment 
he  found  so  much  pleasure  that  he  regretted  his  not 
having  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  it  in  the  former 
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part  of  his  life.  On  one  occasion,  in  answer  to  a 
youn<T  gentleman  who  asked  him  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  for  a  person  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  rehgion,  he  replied,  "  Let  hun  study 
the  holy  scripture,  especially  the  New  Testament. 
It  has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and 
truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter." 
In  1703  he  suffered  much  from  his  disorder,  but  the 
pangs  of  bodily  complaint  were  alleviated  by  the 
kind  attentions  of  Lady  Masham  ;  still  he  foresaw 
that  his  dissolution  was  not  far  distant,  and  he  could 
anticipate  it  without  dread,  and  speak  of  it  with  per- 
fect calmness  and  composure.  After  receiving  the 
sacrament  at  home  in  company  with  some  friends, 
he  told  the  minister  "  that  he  was  in  perfect  charity 
with  all  men,  and  in  a  sincere  communion  with  the 
church  of  Christ,  by  what  name  soever  it  might  be 
distinguished."  He  lived  some  months  after  this, 
which  he  spent  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion.  On 
the  day  previously  to  his  departure  he  said,  "  he  had 
lived  long  enough,  and  was  thankful  that  he  had  en- 
joyed a  happy  life ;  but  that  after  all  he  looked  upon 
this  life  to  be  nothing  but  vanity,"  or,  as  he  expresses 
a  similar  sentiment  in  a  letter  which  he  left  behind 
him  for  his  friend  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  one  that 
"aifords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of  another  life." 
He  had  no  rest  that  night,  and  begged  in  the  morn- 
ing to  be  carried  into  his  study,  where,  being  placed 
in  an  easy  chair,  he  had  a  refreshing  sleep  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  He  then  requested  Lady  Masham  to 
read  aloud  some  of  the  psalms,  to  which  he  appeared 
for  some  time  exceedingly  attentive ;  he  at  last  re- 
quested her  to  desist,  and  shortly  after  expired,  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1704. 


The  moral,  social,  'and  political  character  of  this 
eminent  man  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  forego- 
ing brief  account  of  his  life  and  labours ;  and  the 
effect  of  his  writings  upon  the  opinions,  and  even 
fortunes  of  mankind,  is  the  best  eulogium  on  his 
mental  superiority.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Reid,  he 
gave  the  first  example  in  the  English  language  of 
writing  on  abstract  subjects  with  simplicity  and  per- 
spicuity. No  author  has  more  successfully  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  ambiguous  words,  and  of  having 
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indistinct  notions  on  subjects  of  judgment  and  rea- 
soning, while  his  observations  on  the  various  powers 
of  the  human  understanding,  on  the  use  and  abuse 
of  words,  and  on  the  extent  and  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  are  drawn  from  an  attentive  reflection  on 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  In  order  to  study 
the  human  soul  he  went  neither  to  ancient  nor  to 
modern  philosophers  for  advice,  but  like  Malebranche 
he  turned  within  himself,  and  after  having  long  con- 
templated his  own  mind,  he  gave  his  reflections  to 
the  world.  Locke  was  a  very  acu  e  thinker,  and  his 
labours  will  always  be  acknowledged  with  gratitude, 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  attempting  to  analyze 
the  human  soul,  as  an  anatomist  proceeds  in  investi- 
gating a  body,  piece  by  piece,  and  to  derive  all  ideas 
from  experience,  he  has  unintentionally  supported 
materialism.  His  declaration  that  God,  by  his  om- 
nipotence, can  make  matter  capable  of  thinking,  has 
been  considered  dangerous  in  a  religious  point  of 
view.  Locke's  great  work,  his  "  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding,"  which  he  was  nineteen  years 
in  preparing,  owes  its  existence  to  a  dispute  at  which 
he  was  present,  and  which  he  perceived  to  rest  entirely 
on  a  verbal  misunderstanding,  and  considering  this 
to  be  a  common  source  of  error,  he  was  led  to  study 
the  origin  of  ideas,  &c.  The  influence  of  this  work 
has  rendered  the  empirical  philosophy  general  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  though  in  both  countries  philoso- 
phers of  a  different  school  have  appeared.  Henry 
Lee  and  Norris  were  among  his  earliest  opponents. 
In  France,  Jean  Leclerc  distinguished  himself  parti- 
cularly as  a  partisan  of  Locke ;  and  Gravesande 
spread  his  philosophy  by  compendiums  in  Holland. 
Amidst  the  improvements  in  metaphysical  studies, 
to  which  the  essay  itself  has  mainly  conduced,  it  will 
ever  prove  a  valuable  guide  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
science  of  the  human  mind. 

Locke's  next  great  work,  his  two  "Treatises  on  Go- 
vernment," was  opposed  by  the  theorists  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience,  and  by  writers  of  Jacobitical 
tendencies;  but  it  upholds  the  great  principles  which 
may  be  jleemed  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  his 
country.  It  was  a  favourite  work  with  the  statesmen 
of  the  American  revolution,  by  whom  it  is  constantly 
appealed  to  in  their  constitutional  arguments.  We 
have  seen  that  his  "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity" 
maintains  that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  revealed 
religion  inconsistent  with  reason,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  His 
posthumous  works  also  have  caused  him  to  be  consi- 
dered by  some  as  a  Socinian.  Besides  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  Locke  left  several  MSS.  behind  him, 
from  which  his  executors.  Sir  Peter  King  and  Mr.  An- 
thony Collins,  published  in  1 706  his  "Paraphrase 
and  Notes  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephesians,"  with  an  essay 
prefixed  for  the  understanding  of  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
by  a  reference  to  .St.  Paul  himself.  In  1706  the  same 
parties  published  "PosthumousWorksof  Mr.  Locke," 
comprising  "A  Treatise  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Un- 
derstanding," "  An  Examination  of  Malebranche's 
Opinion  of  Seeing  All  Things  in  God."  We  subjoin 
this  distinguished  philosopher's  autograph. 
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LOCKMAN,  JOHN,  a  dramatic  writer  of  consi- 
derable talent,  who  was  born  in  1698.  His  principal 
works  are,  a  musical  drama,  entitled  "  Rosalinda," 
and  "David's  Lamentations."  He  was  also  employed 
in  compiling  for  the  "  General  Historical  Dictionary." 
He  died  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1771. 

LODER,  FERDINAND  CHRISTIAN  VON, 
an  anatomist  and  philosophical  writer,  who  was  born 
at  Riga  in  1753,  and  studied  medicine  at  Gottingen. 
In  1778  he  took  the  degreeofdoctor  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  was  immediately  appointed  professor  in 
the  medical  faculty  at  Jena.  He  then  travelled  two 
years  in  France,  Holland,  and  England,  and  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
science.  In  1782  he  returned  to  Jena,  where  he  es- 
tablished an  anatomical  theatre,  a  lying-in  hospital, 
and  a  cabinet  for  the  natural  sciences.  He  likewise 
founded  a  medico-chirurgical  clinicum,  in  which 
Hufeland  and  others  assisted.  He  then  became  phy- 
sician to  the  grand-duke  of  Weimar,  and  delivered 
lectures  on  several  branches  of  medicine.  In  1803  he 
entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  was  appointed  ordi- 
nary professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Halle. 
In  1806  he  declined  an  invitation  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  to  whom  Halle  then  be- 
longed, and  went  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  emperor 
Alexander  appointed  him  one  of  his  physicians  in 
1810,  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
noble  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  Loder  settled  in  Mos- 
cow in  1812,  was  charged  with  making  provision  for 
the  wounded,  and  when  the  French  occupied  the 
city,  he  established  hospitals  for  600  officers  and 
31,000  privates,  in  different  towns,  the  direction  of 
which  he  held  for  eight  months.  In  1813  the  great 
military  hospital  at  Moscow  was  entrusted  to  him, 
but  in  1817  he  resigned  this  trust,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  be  active  in  the  service  of  the  hospitals. 
In  1818  he  was  employed  in  instituting  an  anatomi- 
cal theatre  at  Moscow,  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
treasury.  Six  days  in  the  week,  for  ten  months  in 
the  year,  he  lectured  in  Latin,  besides  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  the  church,  the  schools,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  public  affairs.  Besides  his  transla- 
tion of  Park,  Johnson,  &c.,  and  many  academical  dis- 
sertations and  programs  in  Latin,  at  Jena  and  Halle, 
he  has  written  "  Anatomisches  Handbuch,"  "  An- 
fangsgriinde  der  Medic.  Anthropologie  und  Gerichtl. 
Arzneiwissenschaften,"  "  Journal  fiir  die  Chirurgie, 
Geburtshiilfeund  Gerichtliche  Arzneikunde,"  "Ta- 
bulae Anatomicse,"  and  other  works. 

LODGE,  WILLIAM,  a  clever  engraver  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 
at  Leeds,  where  he  was  born  in  July  1649,  and  in- 
herited an  estate  of  300/.  a  year.  From  school  he 
was  sent  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  and  thence  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  his  studies  appear  to  have 
ended.  He  afterwards  went  abroad  with  Thomas 
Lord  Bellassis  in  his  embassy  to  Venice,  and  meet- 
ing with  Barri's  "  Viaggio  Pittoresco,"  he  translated 
it,  and  added  heads  of  the  painters  of  his  own  en- 
graving, and  a  map  of  Italy.  While  on  his  travels 
he  drew  various  views,  which  he  afterwards  etched. 
Returning  to  England,  he  assisted  Dr.  Lister  of 
York  in  drawing  various  subjects  of  natural  history, 
inserted  in  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions."  He 
died  at  Leeds  in  August  1689,  aud  was  buried  in 
Harwood  church.  Besides  the  portraits  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  several  views  by  this  artist  etched 
in  a  slight  but  spirited  style  from  his  own  designs. 


LOFFT,  CAPEL,  a  miscellaneous  wnter  of  emi- 
nence, who  was  born  on  the  14th  of  November,  1751. 
On  account  of  the  dehcacy  of  his  health  his  father 
did  not  till  1759  send  him  to  Eton.  He,  however, 
distinguished  himself  at  school  by  his  classical  at- 
tainments, and  in  1769  removed  to  Peter-house  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de- 
gree. In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Having  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  short- 
hand, Mr.  Lofft  attended  assiduously  as  a  student  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench.  At  that  time  Lord  Mans- 
field, Sir  W.  D.  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham, 
and  Sir  William  Blackstone,  were  on  the  bench ;  men 
whom  it  must  be  ever  arduous  to  equal,  and  whom 
it  is  rather  improbable  that  posterity  should  see  ex- 
celled. In  1774  Mr.  Lofft  began  and  nearly  finished 
an  irregular  ode,  entitled  "  The  Praises  of  Poetry." 
This  was  published  in  the  end  of  the  same  year.  In 
1774  he  also  attempted  a  tragedy,  the  title  of  which 
was  "Timoleon."  In  1775  he  began  to  learn  He- 
brew; at  the  same  time  he  made  some  progress  to- 
wards learning  the  Saxon  language. 

Mr.  Lofft  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1775.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  "  Cases,  chiefly  in  the 
King's  Bench,  from  Easter  Term  1772  (when  he 
commenced  his  attendance  in  Westminster  Hall)  to 
Michaelmas  Term  1774."  At  this  time  Mr.  Lofft  en- 
tered warmly  into  the  American  controversy.  He 
published  three  tracts  on  the  subject ;  namely,  "View 
of  the  Several  Schemes  respecting  America,"  "  Di- 
alogue on  the  Principles  of  the  Constitution,"  and 
"  Observations  on  Mr.  Wesley's  Calm  Address." 
He  also  published  a  short  letter  addressed  to  the 
king  with  the  hope  of  contributing  to  prevent  hosti- 
lities. About  1776  Mr.  Lofft  wrote  several  books  of 
an  heroic  poem  in  blank  verse,  which,  in  conformity 
to  Cowley,  he  entitled  "  Davideis."  He  also  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  a  letter,  opposing  subscriptions 
for  raising  troops  without  consent  of  parliament;  and 
he  wrote  and  afterwards  published  "  Remarks  on  the 
Historical  Letters  of  Mrs.  Macaulay."  He  also  trans- 
lated the  "Athalie"  of  Racine.  In  1779  Mr.  Loffl 
published  his  "  Collection  of  Maxims,"  much  en- 
larged, and  reduced  in  part  to  a  system  of  principles 
of  general  and  municipal  law,  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  "  Principia  cum  Juris  Universalis  turn 
prsecipue  Anghcani ;"  and  at  the  same  time  a  trans- 
lation in  part,  with  an  improved  arrangement,  under 
the  title  of  "  Elements  of  Universal  Law."  Mr. 
Lofft  was  about  this  period  a  frequent  attendant  and 
speaker  in  the  debating  societies  at  Coachmakers' 
Hall,  the  Westminster  Forum,  &c.,  in  which  places 
questions  of  the  greatest  political  importance  were 
often  ably  discussed.  He  also  wrote  much  in  the 
"  General  Advertiser"  on  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  in  opposition  to  the  American 
war  ;  and  was  one  of  the  earhest  members  of  the  so- 
ciety for  constitutional  information,  which  was  formed 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1780. 

At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Lofft 
exposed  himself  to  some  risk  in  the  commencement 
by  deprecating  tumult.  When  the  riots  were  at  their 
height  he  published  a  letter  in  the  "  Courier,"  under 
his  usual  signature,  Dmsus,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  recal  his  countrymen  from  violence  and  outrage, 
and  to  check  the  desolating  fury  which  then  insulted 
and  shook  the  metropolis.  Early  in  the  year  1780 
Mr.  Lofft  pubhshed  "Eudosia;  a  Poem  on  theUni- 
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verse,"  in  blank  verse.  In  February  1781  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Edward  Capel,  died,  and  left  Mr.  Loft't  in  the 
limitation  of  succession  to  his  estates  in  Suffolk,  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Capel,  who  was  unmarried 
and  without  issue,  and  who  himself  died  in  the  same 
year.  In  consequence  of  these  occurrences  Mr.  Loft't 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  family  house  at  Troston, 
in  SuflFolk,  which,  with  very  short  absences,  he  con- 
tinued to  inhabit  for  many  years.  Here  he  cultivated 
the  same  studies  and  pursuits  as  he  had  done  in 
London.  In  March  1783,  by  request  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  he  con- 
sented to  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  name 
was  accordingly  inserted  in  the  commission.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  "  Observations  on  a  Dialogue 
on  the  Actual  State  of  Parliaments,"  and  on  a  tract 
entitled  "  Free  Parliaments." 

In  1784  he  published  a  "Translation  of  the  First 
and  Second  Georgics  of  Virgil,"  and  in  1785  an 
*'  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Libels." 

In  1788  and  1789,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  Mr. 
Lofft  took  some  part  in  the  exertions  made  for  ob- 
taining an  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  e.Yertions  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society  instituted  for  that  purpose  in 
Philadelphia,  having  been  nominated  by  his  friend 
Caleb  Lowndes,  from  whose  correspondence  with 
Mr.  LojSFt  many  valuable  extracts,  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  politics,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  in 
America,  were  published  in  "The  Annals  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

In  the  winter  of  1789,  efforts  being  then  making 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  Mr. 
Lofft  attended  meetings  held  in  London  for  that 
purpose,  and  early  in  the  following  year  published  a 
tract  in  support  of  its  justice  and  policy.  In  the  end 
of  1788  he  wrote,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1789  he 
published,  "  Three  Letters  to  the  People  of  England 
on  the  Question  of  the  Regency ;"  the  appointment 
to  which  he  conceived  to  rest  in  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  in  ease  of  the  temporary  inability  of  the 
king  to  e.xercise  the  functions  of  royalty,  or  to  ap- 
point a  regent.  In  the  same  year,  1789,  he  published 
"  Observations  on  the  First  Part  of  Dr.  Knowles's 
Testimonies  ;  addressed  to  a  Friend."  This  friend 
was  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Garnham,  a  man  eminently 
qualified  in  learning,  critical  abilities,  intellectual  en- 
dowments, and  virtue.  In  December  1790,  although 
at  that  time  in  a  very  anxious  and  agitated  state  of 
spirits,  Mr. Lofft  published  "Remarks on  Mr.  Burke's 
Letter  on  the  Revolution  of  France."  This  in  the 
year  1791  he  enlarged  and  accompanied  with  "  Ob- 
servations on  Mr.  Burke's  Appeal." 

In  November  1798  Mr.  George  Bloomfield  put 
into  his  hands  his  brother's  MS.  of  "The  Farmer's 
Boy."  The  zealous  kindness  of  Mr.  Lofft  on  this  oc- 
casion was  described  in  our  memoir  of  the  Suffolk 
poet,  for  which  see  Bloomfield.  Instantly  perceiv- 
ing the  merits  of  the  poem,  he  revised  the  manuscript, 
and  then  sent  it  to  his  friend  Thomas  Hill,  Esq.,  in 
consequence  of  whose  recommendation  it  was  pur- 
chased on  very  liberal  terms  by  Messrs.  Vernor  and 
Hood,  the  publishers.  On  its  appearance  Mr.  Lofft 
(who  had  furnished  a  preface  comprehending  some 
account  of  the  author)  again  exerted  himself  in  its 
favour,  and  to  his  efforts  a  portion  of  the  extensive 
popularity  which  it  obtained  was  doubtless  attribut- 
able. To  Mr.  Lofft  Bloomfield  was  subsequently  in- 
debted for  many  other  acts  of  friendship. 
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During  the  whole  of  this  period  Mr.  Lofft  was  labo- 
riously engaged  in  his  duty  as  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
usually  many  hours  every  day.  But  in  the  year  1 800 
he  exerted  himself,  with  the  under-sheriff,  to  obtain 
delay  of  execution  in  the  case  of  an  unhappy  young 
woman  under  sentence  of  death.  Her  case  was  of 
a  very  extraordinary  nature  ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stances of  it  and  her  behaviour  after  conviction,  it 
appeared  to  Mr.  Lofft  and  to  others,  that  there  was 
ground  to  request  and  hope  a  pardon,  if  time  could 
be  gained.  The  execution  was  delayed.  A  petition, 
to  which  the  duke  of  Grafton  gave  his  concurrence, 
was  most  numerously  and  respectably  signed.  The 
event,  hov/ever,  was,  that  the  prisoner  at  last  suffered, 
with  exemplary  composure  and  magnanimity;  and 
that  at  the  summer  assizes  of  1800  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Lofft  from  the  commission,  without  being  in  any  man- 
ner called  upon  to  accountforhis  conduct,  was  officially 
announced  to  him.  On  being  deprived  of  his  magis- 
terial functions,  Mr.  Lofft  resumed  his  practice  as  a 
barrister,  and  for  some  time  attended  the  assizes  and 
the  session  circuit  with  considerable  success. 

When  the  income  tax  was  in  operation,  Mr.  Lofft 
became  one  of  the  commercial  commissioners  to  su- 
perintend its  execution.  In  doing  so  he  exhibited  no 
inconsistency;  for  although  he  had  always  greatly 
disapproved  of  the  tax,  yet,  being  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  decline  a 
duty  which  the  appointment  of  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  had  entrusted  to  him,  and  the  just  perform- 
ance of  which  he  thought  of  more  than  ordinary  con- 
cern to  individuals  and  the  public.  Dismissed  from 
magisterial  duties,  Mr.  Lofft  returned  to  poetry, 
which  those  duties  had  in  a  great  measure  obliged 
him  to  relinquish,  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
plants,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens.  On 
the  occurrence  of  the  dispute  as  to  the  proper  termi- 
nation of  the  century,  he  espoused  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  "  Monthly  Mirror,"  &c.,  that  side 
of  the  question  which  considered  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  having  terminated  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1800.  There  are  perhaps,  few  men  living  who  have 
contributed  with  so  bountiful  a  hand  to  the  various 
magazines,  journals,  and  other  periodical  publications 
of  the  day.  In  1810  Mr.  Lofft  also  published  a  pam- 
phlet "  On  the  Revival  of  the  Cause  of  Reform,"  in 
1812,  "Aphorisms  from  Shakspeare,  Arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Plays,  &c.,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes;" 
and  in  1814,  "  Laura;  or  an  Anthology  of  Sonnets 
on  the  Petrarchan  Model,  and  Elegiac  Quatuorzains, 
English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and 
German ;  original  and  translated  :  great  part  never 
before  published :  with  a  Preface,  critical  and  biogra- 
phical ;  Notes,  and  an  Index." 

Mr.  Lofft,  in  the  year  1816,  repaired  to  the  conti- 
nent. He  went  first  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nanci.  In  the  year  1820  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Switzerland,  and  lived  for  some  time  at 
Lausanne,  and  afterwards  at  the  baths  at  AUier,  near 
Vevay.  In  the  autumn  of  1822  he  went  to  Turin, 
where  he  resided  until  the  spring  of  1824,  when  he 
removed  to  Montcallier,  at  which  place  he  died  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1824. 

LOFTUS,  DUDLEY,  a  learned  oriental  scholar, 
who  was  born  in  1618  at  Rathfarnham,  near  Dub- 
lin, in  a  castle  built  by  his  ancestor,  and  educated 
in  Trinity  college,  where  he  was  admitted  a  fel- 
low-commoner in  1635.  About  the  time  he  took 
his  first  degree  in  arts,  the  extraordinary  proficiency 
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he  had  made  inlanguages  attracted  the  notice  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  who  advised  his  father  to  send  him  to 
Oxford,  where  he  might  improve  his  oriental  learning, 
a  matter  which  that  worthy  prelate  considered  as 
highly  important  in  the  investigation  of  the  history 
and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  ac- 
cordino-ly  sent  to  Oxford,  and  the  fruits  of  his  learned  i  uninteresting  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  His 
labours  afterwards  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  of  i  dramatic  extravaganzas  are  collected  in  bis  "  Trauer 


German  poet  of  the  Silesian  school,  who  was  born  in 
163.5,  in  Silesia,  and  died  in  1683  at  Breslau.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal,  particularly  tragedies  and  come- 
dies ;  and  we  mention  him  merely  as  a  model  of  bad 
taste.  His  bombast  is  to  the  furthest  extravagance, 
and,  as  an  instance  of  aberration   from  taste,  is  not 


'  The  Armenian  Psalter,"  and  a  Coptic  version  of 
"The  "Sew  Testament."  He  also  compiled  a  "  His- 
tory of  Christ,"  from  the  Syriac,  besides  severjd  other 
valuable  works.     His  death  took  place  in  1695. 

LOGAN,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Lurgan,  in  Ire- 
land, in  1674,  of  Scottish  parents,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  having  learned  Latin,  Greek,  and  some 
Hebrew,  was  put  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in 
Dubhn ;  but,  the  country  being  involved  in  much 
confusion  by  the  war  of  the  revolution  of  168S,  he  re- 
turned to  his  parents  at  Bristol,  where  he  devoted  all 
the  time  which  he  could  command  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  having 
.happily  met  with  a  small  book  on  mathematics,  he 
made  himself  master  of  it  without  any  instruction. 
Having,  also,  further  improved  himself  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  he  acquired  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages. 

He  was  engaged  in  a  trade  between  Dublin  and 
Bristol,  when  William  Penn  made  proposals  to  him 
to  accompany  him  to  Pennsylvania,  as  his  secretary, 
which  he  accepted,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
beginning  of  December  1699.   In  less  than  two  years 
William  Penn  returned  to  England,  and  left  his  se- 
cretary invested  with  many  important  offices,  which 
he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  judgment.  He  filled  the 
offices  of  provincial  secretary,  commissioner  of  pro- 
perty, chief  justice,  and,  upon  the  demise  of  Governor 
Gordon,  governed  the  province  for  two  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council.     He  had  for  a  long  time  earnestly 
solicited  from  the  proprietary  family  a  release  from 
the  fatiguing  care  of  their  business ;  but,  even  after 
this  release,  he  was  constantly  consulted  and  appealed 
to  in  difficulty ;  and  the  quiet  and  good  government 
of  the  province  for  a  number  of  years  was  due  to  his 
prudence  and  experience.     He  lived  about  twenty 
years    at  Stenton,    enjoying  literary  leisure,   corre- 
sponding with  eminent  men  in  various  countries,  and 
engaged  in  collecting  that  library  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  public.     He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
learned  works.      His  "  Experimenta  Meletemata  de 
Plantarum  Generatione"  entitles   its   author   to   be 
ranked  among  the  earhest  improvers  of  botany.     It 
was  written  in  1739.     The  aliorigines,  of  whose  re- 
lations with  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  he  had 
the  chief  management,  paid  an  affecting  tribute  to 
his  worth,  when,  in  his  old  age,  they  entreated  his 
attendance  on  their  behalf  at  a  treaty  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1742,  where  they  publicly  testified  by  their 
chief,  Cannassatego,  their  satisfaction  for  his  semces, 
calling  him  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  expressing 
their  hope  that,  when  his  soul  ascended  to  God,  one 
just  hke  him  might  be  found  for  the  good  of  the 
province  and  their  benefit.     He  was  a  man  of  un- 
common natural  and  acquired  aliilities,  of  great  wis 


und  Lustgedichte." 

LOIZEROLLES,  M.  DE.— This  French  gentle- 
man was  a  barrister  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
and  was  arrested  with  his  father  in  1793,  on  suspicion, 
and  conveyed  with  him  to  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare. 
Two  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  messen- 
gers of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  arrived  at  the 
prison  with  a  list  of  the  prisoners  who  were  to  be 
tried,  and  called  for  Loizerolles,  the  son.  The  young 
man  was  asleep,  but  the  father,  with  a  heroic  wish  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  the  preservation  of  his  son,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  taken  to  the  conciergerie,  and 
appeared  before  the  judges.  The  clerk,  perceiving 
the  error  in  point  of  age,  substituted  the  name  of 
Francis  for  John,  the  word  father  for  son,  and  the 
age  of  sixty-one  for  twenty-two;  and  thus  the  father 
was  led  to  the  scaflfold,  though  no  charge  or  crime 
was  alleged  against  him  !  M.  Loizerolles,  jun.,  cele- 
brated this  act  of  paternal  affection  in  a  poem,  in 
three  cantos,  with  historical  notes. 

LOKMAN. — The    name   of    this   Arabian    sage 
figures  in  the  proverbs  and  traditions  of  that  ancient 
people.     According  to  tradition  Lokman  was  a  scion 
from  the  stock  of  Ad,  and  was  once  sent  with  a  caravan 
from  i-Ethiopia  to  Mecca,  to  pray  for  rain  in  a  time  of 
great  drought.  But  God's  anger  destroyed  the  whole 
family  of  Ad,  except  Lokman,  the  only  righteous  one  : 
whereupon  the  Creator  of  the  world  gave  him  his 
choice  to  live  as  long  as  the  dung  of  seven  gazelles, 
whichlay  in  an  inaccessible  hole  in  amountain,  should 
last,  or  for  a  period  equal  to  the  lives  of  seven  suc- 
cessive vultures.     Lokman  chose  the  last,  and  lived 
for  an  almost  incalculable  length  of  time.     There  is 
also  in  the  Koran  an  account  of  a  Lokman  surnamed 
the  ^Vise  ;  sometimes,  also,  called  Abu-Anam,  or  the 
father  of  the  Anams.     This  one — whether  identical 
with  the  former  or  not,  is  not  for  us  to  determine — 
lived  in  David's  time,  and  is  represented  as  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  Phrygian  ^-Esop  ;  and  the  Ara- 
bians have  a  great  variety  of  fables  by  him, whichjhow- 
ever,  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  those  of.-Esop,  and 
of  which  the  whole  style  and  appearance  are  such  that 
they  cannot  be  referred  to  so  early  a  date  as  the 
first  century  of  the  Hegira.     This  person  had  also  a 
life  of  remarkable  duration  (according  to  some  300, 
according  to  others  1000  years),  which  coincidence  in 
the  accounts  of  them  affords  good  grounds  for  the 
conjecture,  that  the  Lokman  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
one  whom  tradition  ascribes  to  the  race  of  Ad,  are 
one  and  the  same  person,  whose  history  in  the  course 
of  ages  has  been  thus  fancifully  adorned.     The  fa- 
bles of  Lokman  were  for  the  first  time  made  known 
to  Europe  through  the  press  by  Erpenius,  in  1615. 
They  were  first  published  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin 
translation,  were  afterwards  appended  to  an  Arabic 


dom, moderation,  and  prudence, well  acquainted  with  I  grammar,  published  by  Erpenius  at  Leyden,  and 
the  world  and  mankind,  as  well  as  with  books,  of  have  since  gone  through  many  editions,  none  of 
unblemished  morals,  and  inflexible  integrity.  He  |  which,  however,  are  free  from  errors.  Among  the 
died  at  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1751,  having  i  oriental  nations,  these  fables,  owing  to  their  laconic 
just  completed  his  seventv-seventh  year.  I  brevity  and  tasteless  dress,  are  held  in  little  respect, 
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which  they  have  for  a  long  time  sustained  with  us. 
In  1799,  (luring  the  occupation  of  Egj'pt  by  the 
French,  Marcel  superintended  an  edition  of  "  Fables 
de  Lokman,"at  Cairo,  which  was  republished  in  Paris 
in  1803  ;  but  the  best  is  that  prepared  by  Caussin,  in 
1818,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  at  the  coUe'ge  royale. 

LOLLI,ANTONIO,acelebrated  violinist,wasborn 
in  1728,  or,  according  to  some,  in  1740,  at  Bergamo,  in 
the  Venetian  territory.  In  17(32  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Russia,  and  his  performance  pleased  the  em- 
press Catharine  II.  so  much  that  she  presented  him 
with  a  bow  on  which  she  had  herself  written  the 
words,  "This  bow,  made  by  Catharine,  with  her  own 
hands,  is  intended  for  the  unequalled  Lolli."  In 
1775  he  travelled  in  England,  France,  and  Spain.  In 
Madrid,  besides  other  perquisites,  he  received  2000 
reals  from  the  director  of  the  theatre  for  each  con- 
cert. In  1789  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Na- 
ples in  1794.  Lolli  endeavoured  to  unite  the  excel- 
lences of  the  schools  of  Nardini  and  Ferrari.  He  had 
acquired  an  astonishing  facility  on  his  instrument. 
He  was  called  the  musical  rope-dancer.  None  of  his 
predecessors  had  attained  such  perfection  on  the 
finger-board  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  lost  himself 
in  wild  and  irregular  phantasies,  in  which  he  often 
neglected  all  time,  so  that  the  most  practised  player 
could  not  accompany  him. 

LOMENIE  DE  BRIENNE,  STEPHEN 
CHARLES,  a  celebrated  cardinal,  archbishop,  and 
minister  of  state,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 727,  and 
embraced  the  clerical  profession,  in  which  his  active 
spirit,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  his  connexions, 
enabled  him  to  rise  rapidly,  although  his  connexion 
with  the  free-thinkers  of  the  age  could  not  have  been 
very  agreeable  to  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In  1754 
he  published,  with  Turgot,  "  Le  Conciliateur,  ou 
Lettres  d'un  Ecclesiastique  a  un  Magistrat,"  which 
was  intended  to  quiet  the  difficulties  then  existing 
between  the  parliament  and  clergy,  and  which  was 
afterwards  several  times  republished  by  Condorcet, 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  others.  In  1758  he  was  at 
Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  conclavist  of  Cardinal  de 
Luynes,  in  the  conclave  which  raised  Clement  XIII. 
to  the  papal  throne.  In  1760  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Condom,  and,  three  years  after,  received 
the  archbishopric  of  Toulouse,  in  which  situation  he 
obtained  the  praise  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
old  hierarchical  and  monkish  establishments.  While 
he  attempted  to  reduce  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
monasteries  he  was  liberal  in  assisting  all  who  were 
in  need  ;  he  caused  the  Garonne  to  be  united  with  the 
canal  of  Caraman  by  a  lateral  canal,  which  still  bears 
his  name ;  he  established  institutions  for  education, 
also  hospitals,  and  several  scholarships  at  the  military 
school  at  Toulouse. 

In  1770  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy, 
and  when  Beaumont,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  died, 
he  would  have  obtained  that  elevated  situation,  but 
for  his  attempts  at  a  general  reform  of  the  monaste- 
ries, which  the  bigots  at  court  could  not  forgive.  At 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  discontents  in  France 
Brienne  was  among  the  most  active.  He  was  the 
first  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  administration  of 
Colonne  ;  and,  after  the  dismission  of  that  minister, 
the  partisans  of  Brienne  induced  Louis  XVI.  to  place 
him  as  his  successor  at  the  head  of  the  finances.  His 
brother,  the  count  de  Brienne,  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  minister  of  v/ar.     The  new  financier  cer- 


tainly fell  short  of  the  most  moderate  expectations  ; 
and,  if  some  excuse  is  found  for  him  in  the  almost 
inextricable  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  affairs  of 
France  at  this  period,  still  his  warmest  defenders  must 
allow  that,  for  once  at  least,  they  were  deceived  in 
him.  The  confusion  increased  daily,  and  the  minis- 
ter, whose  ambition  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
prime  minister,  at  this  stormy  period  showed  himself 
destitute  of  ability  and  resources.  Complaints  were 
soon  raised  against  him  on  all  sides,  and  in  August 
1788  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  dismiss 
him,  and  to  appoint  Necker  in  his  place ;  who,  how- 
ever, as  is  well  known,  was  himself  unable  to  quell 
the  storm.  Brienne  had  previously  been  nominated 
archbishop  of  Sens,  in  place  of  the  cardinal  De 
Luynes,  and,  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  place  as 
minister,  Louis  gave  him  some  abbeys,  and  obtained 
for  him  from  Pius  VI.  a  cardinal's  hat.  Brienne 
also  took  a  journey  to  Italy,  but  without  visiting 
Rome,  and  returned  in  1790  to  France,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  settlement  of  his  debts,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  immense  income,  were  so  consi- 
derable as  to  compel  him  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of 
his  valuable  library.  The  cardinal  de  Lomenie,  as  he 
was  now  called,  took  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  clergy 
by  the  constitution,  and  in  March  1791  he  asked  his 
dismission  from  the  college  of  cardinals,  a  favour  which 
Pius  willingly  granted.  Brienne  had  hoped  by  this 
step  to  save  himself  from  the  persecutions  of  the  re- 
volutionary party,  but  he  was  arrested  at  Sens  in 
November  1793,  was  released,  and  subsequently  again 
arrested,  and  upon  the  morning  of  the  I6th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1794,  was  found  dead  in  his  prison.  The  ill 
treatment  and  abuse  which  he  had  suffered  from  his 
brutal  guards,  together  with  indigestion,  had  brought 
on  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  brother,  the  minister  of  war, 
Athanasius  Louis  Marie  de  Lomenie,  count  de  Bri- 
enne, whose  successor  in  the  ministry  was  De  la  Tour 
du  Pin,  fell  the  same  year  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
executioner. 

LONG,  EDWARD,  a  writer,  who  was  born  at  St. 
Blaire,  in  Cornwall,  in  1734.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  filled  the  post 
of  private  secretary  to  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  then  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island  ;  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court.  Mr.  Long's  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  island  in  1769,  and  he  never  returned  to 
it,  but  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
devoting  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  completion  of  his  "  History  of  Jamaica," 
which  was  published  in  1774.  His  high  station  in 
the" island  afforded  him  every  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing authentic  materials,  which  he  digested  with  in- 
genuity and  candour,  although  perhaps  a  little  too 
hastily.  He  saw  its  imperfections,  however,  and  had 
been  making  preparations  for  a  new  edition  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
works.  In  1797  he  resigned  his  office  of  judge  of 
the  vice-admiralty  court,  and  died  in  March  1813. 

LONG,  ROGER. — This  ecclesiastic  was  master 
of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  Lowndes's  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  that  university,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  remarkably  curious  astronomical  machine, 
which  is  thus  described  by  himself:— "I  have,  in  a 
room  lately  built  in  Pembroke  Hall,  erected  a  sphere 
of  eighteen  feet  diameter,  wherein  above  thirty  per, 
sons  may  sit  conveniently;  the  entrance  into  it  is 
P  2 
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over  the  south  pole  by  six  steps ;  the  frame  of  the 
sphere  consists  of  a  number  of  iron  meridians,  not 
cut  complete  semicircles,  the  northern  ends  of  which 
are  screwed  to  a  large  round  plate  of  brass  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  it ;  through  this  hole,  from  a 
beam  in  the  ceiling,  comes  the  north  pole,  a  round 
iron  rod  about  three  inches  long,  and  supports  the 
upper  part  of  the  sjjhere  to  its  proper  elevation  for 
the  latitude  of  Cambridge;  the  lower  part  of  the 
sphere,  so  much  of  it  as  is  invisible  in  England,  is 
cut  off;  and  the  lower  or  southern  ends  of  the  meri- 
dians, in  truncated  semi-circles,  terminate  on,  and 
are  screwed  down  to  a  strong  circle  of  oak,  of  about 
thirteen  feet  diameter ;  which,  when  the  sphere  is  put 
into  motion,  runs  upon  huge  rollers  of  lignum  vitae, 
in  the  manner  that  the  tops  of  some  windmills  are 
made  to  turn  round.  Upon  the  iron  meridians  is 
fixed  a  zodiac  of  tin  painted  blue,  whereon  the  eclip- 
tic and  heliocentric  orbits  of  the  planets  are  drawn, 
and  the  constellations  and  stars  traced :  the  Great 
and  Little  Bear  and  Draco  are  already  painted  in 
their  places  round  the  north  pole ;  the  rest  of  the 
constellations  are  proposed  to  follow :  the  whole  is 
turned  round  with  a  small  winch  with  as  little  labour 
as  it  takes  to  wind  up  a  jack,  though  the  weight  of 
the  iron,  tin,  and  wooden  circle,  is  about  a  thousand 
pounds.  When  it  is  made  use  of,  a  planetarium 
will  be  placed  in  the  middle  thereof.  The  whole, 
with  the  floor,  is  well  supported  by  a  frame  of  large 
timber."  Dr.  Long  published  "  A  Treatise  on  As- 
tronomy," and  "An  Answer  to  Dr.  Galley's  Pamphlet 
on  Greek  Accents."    He  died  December  l6th,  1770. 

LONG,  THOMAS,  a  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1621,  and 
became  a  servitor  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1638. 
In  1 742  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  but  soon  after 
left  the  university,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Lawrence  Clist,  near  Exeter.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Exeter,  which  he  held 
until  the  revolution,  when,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths 
to  the  new  government,  he  was  ejected.  He  died  in 
1700.  Wood  characterizes  him  as  "  well  read  in  the 
fathers,  Jewish  and  other  ancient  writings,"  and  he 
appears  also  to  have  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
controversies  of  his  time  in  which  subjects  of  politi- 
cal or  ecclesiastical  government  were  concerned,  and 
took  a  very  active  part  against  the  various  classes  of 
separatists.  His  principal  works  are,  "An  Exerci- 
tation  concerning  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Public 
Worship  of  God,"  his  "  History  of  the  Donatists," 
and  his  "Vindication  of  the  Primitive  Christians  in 
Point  of  Obedience."  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

LONGCHAMP,  RICHARD,  a  distinguished 
English  ecclesiastic,  who  was  born  in  1 1 9 1 ,  and,  though 
only  a  farmer's  son,  rose  by  his  talents  to  the  rank 
of  joint  regent  of  England  with  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, during  the  absence  of  Richard  the  First  at  the 
crusade.  He  was  also  legate  from  the  pope,  and 
chancellor  of  England.  Longchamp  very  soon  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  whole  power  vested  in  him  and 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  with  other  lords  whom  the 
King  had  joined  in  the  commission,  and  conducted 
nimself  with  so  much  insolence  and  extravagance 
that  he  drew  on  himself  the  envy  of  the  nobles  and 
the  hatred  of  the  people.  His  attendants  are  said  to 
have  been  so  numerous  that  they  consumed  three 
3'ears'  revenue  of  any  religious  house  in  which  he 
lay  for  one  night.  Prince  John,  the  king's  brother, 
upon  whose  ambitious  projects  the  bishop,  who  was 


firmly  attached  to  Richard,  was  a  considerable  check, 
joined  with  the  nobles  against  him,  and  he  was  sum.- 
moned  before  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  at  St. 
Paul's  church.  He  did  not  attend,  but  withdrew 
into  the  Tower,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Prince 
John,  assisted  by  the  earls  and  barons,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  London.  After  he  had  held  out  one  night, 
he  desired  leave  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  which 
was  granted  him  upon  condition  that  he  should  give 
up  his  castle.  He  gave  sureties  for  the  performance  of 
this  engagement,  and  went  to  Canterbury,  and  then 
to  Dover,  where  he  spent  some  time  with  Matthew 
de  Clere  his  brother-in-law,  constable  of  the  castle. 
He  then  went  to  the  sea-side  disguised  in  a  female's 
dress,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  under  his  arm,  and  a 
yard  in  hig  hand,  to  Avait  for  a  ship  to  convey  him 
abroad ;  but  being  suspected  to  be  a  man  by  some 
persons  who  saw  him,  his  hood  was  pulled  ofl"  his 
head,  and  he  was  discovered.  The  people,  justly 
offended  at  the  recollection  of  his  wicked  administra- 
tion, dragged  him  along  the  sands,  and  at  last  threw 
him  into  a  cellar  at  Dover,  where  he  was  secured 
from  farther  violence.  The  council  of  the  realm  sent 
for  him,  and  he  was  brought  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  examined,  deprived  of  his  offices,  and 
banished.  King  Richard  afterwards  restored  him, 
and  he  died  as  he  was  going  to  Rome  in  1197. 

LOMONOSOFF,  MICHAEL  WASILOWITZ. 
— This  learned  Russian  may  be  justly  called  the  cre- 
ator of  the  modern  poetical  language  of  his  country, 
and  the  father  of  Russian  literature.  He  was  born 
in  1 7 1 1,  near  Cholmogory,  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, where  his  father  was  a  fisherman,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  labours  for  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  in  winter  a  clergyman  taught  him  to  read.  A 
poetic  spirit  and  a  love  of  knowledge  were  awakened 
in  the  boy  by  the  singing  of  the  ])salms  at  church 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Without  having  re- 
ceived any  instruction,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  cele- 
brating the  wonders  of  creation  and  the  great  deeds 
of  Peter  I.  in  songs  similar  to  those  of  David.  But, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  school  at  Moscow,  in  which 
scholars  were  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  French,  he  secretly  left  his  father's  house,  and 
went  to  the  capital  to  seek  that  instruction  which  his 
inquisitive  spirit  demanded.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Kiev,  and  in  1734  to  the  newly  established  academy 
of  literature  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  studied 
natural  science  and  mathematics.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  Germany,  studied  mathematics  under 
Christian  Wolf,  in  Marburg  read  the  German  poets, 
and  studied  the  art  of  mining  at  Freyberg.  On  his 
journey  to  Brunswick  he  was  seized  by  Prussian 
recruiting  officers,  and  obliged  to  enter  the  service ; 
but,  having  made  his  escape,  he  returned,  through 
Holland,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  received  a  situ- 
ation in  the  academy,  and  was  made  director  of  the 
mineralogical  cabinet.  Soon  after,  he  published  his 
first  celebrated  ode  on  the  Turkish  war  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Pultawa.  The  empress  Elizabeth  made  him 
professor  of  chemistry  in  1745,  and  in  1752  he  re- 
ceived the  privilege  of  establishing  a  manufactory  for 
coloured  glass  beads,  &c.  As  he  had  been  the  first 
to  encourage  an  attempt  at  mosaic  work  in  Russia, 
the  government  confided  to  him  the  direction  of  two 
large  pictures  in  mosaic,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  Peter  I.  In  1760  the  gymnasiums  and  the 
university  were  put  under  his  inspection,  and  in 
1764  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state.     He  died  in 
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April  1765.  Catharine  II.  caused  his  remains  to  be 
deposited  with  great  pomp  in  the  monastic  church  of 
Saint  Alexander  Newski.  Besides  odes  and  other 
lyric  pieces,  he  wrote  "  Petreide,"  a  heroic  poem  on 
Peter  I.,  in  two  cantos,  which  is  the  best  work  of  tlie 
kind  that  Russia  has  yet  produced.  LomonosofF  also 
wrote  a  Russian  grammar,  and  several  works  on 
mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  chemistry.  His  gram- 
mar, and  his  "  Sketch  of  Russian  History,"  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  French. 

LONDONDERRY.— See  STEWART. 

LONGHI,  JOSEPH,  a  clever  engraver,  born  in 
1768,  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  went  during 
the  political  disturbances  in  Italy  to  Milan,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  surpassed  in  draw- 
ing the  celebrated  Morghen.  He  was  master  of  every 
species  of  engraving,  but  subjected  technical  science 
to  the  true  object  of  the  art.  In  the  style  v/hich 
combines  etching  with  the  application  of  the  burin, 
he  surpassed  the  most  distinguished  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  this  department  are  his  Philosopher, 
from  Rembrandt,  and  Dandolo,  from  Mettrini.  His 
Magdalen,  after  Correggio,  represents  with  an  almost 
indescribable  exactness  the  softness  and  transparency 
of  tint  admired  in  the  original.  His  Galatea  Floating 
in  a  Shell,  from  a  painting  by  Albano,  is  equally  ex- 
cellent. Raphael's  Vision  of  Ezekiel  he  has  also  en- 
graved in  a  masterly  style.  His  original  pieces,  as, 
for  instance.  Pan  pursuing  Syrinx,  from  the  first 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  have  been  much  ad- 
mired. His  Raphael's  Marriage  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
is  worthy  of  the  original,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  en- 
gravings of  our  times.  Some  fragments,  which  have 
been  published,  of  his  "  History  of  the  Art  of  En- 
graving," have  also  given  him  a  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  this  subject.  Eugene  Beauharnais,  when  viceroy 
of  Italy,  appointed  Longhi  professor  at  the  academy 
of  art  in  Milan,  where  he  received  from  that  prince 
the  order  of  the  iron  crown. 

LONGINUS,  CASSIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher 
and  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  According  to  some  accounts, 
he  was  born  at  Emesa,  in  Syria ;  according  to  Ruh- 
ken,  Athens  was  his  birth-place.  Greek  literature 
was  the  principal  subject  of  his  studies.  At  Alexan- 
dria and  Athens  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars.  He  studied  the  Stoic  and 
Peripatetic  systems  of  philosophy,  but  subsequently 
became  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Platonic,  and  an- 
nually celebrated  the  birth- day  of  its  founder  by  a 
banquet.  His  principal  attention  was  directed,  how- 
ever, to  the  study  of  grammar,  criticism,  eloquence, 
and  antiquities.  At  the  invitation  of  Queen  Zenobia 
he  went  to  Palmyra  to  instruct  her  in  Greek  learning 
and  to  educate  her  children.  He  was  likewise  em- 
ployed by  her  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  by 
which  means  he  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  this 
queen.  For  when  Zenobia  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  could  save  her  life  only 
by  betraying  her  counsellors,  Longinus,  as  the  chief 
of  them,  was  seized  and  beheaded,  A.  D.  275.  He 
suffered  death  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philosopher. 
Of  his  works,  among  which  were  some  philosophical 
ones,  none  is  extant,  except  the  "  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime,"  and  this  is  in  a  state  of  mutilation. 
Longinus  is  usually  called  Dionysius,  but  this  has 
arisen  from  the  negligence  of  editors.  The  manu- 
script copy  of  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,"  in 
Paris,  and  one  in  the  Vatican,  bear  the  inscription  in 


Greek,  by  Dionysius  or  Longinus,  which  appeared 
in  the  first  printed  copies  as  Dionysius  Longinus. 

LONGUS,  the  author  of  a  Greek  pastoral  ro- 
mance, the  subject  of  which  is  the  loves  of  Daphhis 
and  Chloe,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  hfe,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancients. 
His  work  is  interesting  by  its  poetical  spirit,  graphic 
description,  and  style.  The  earlier  editions,  of  which 
Villoison's  is  the  best,  do  not  contain  the  work  in  so 
complete  a  state  as  that  of  Courier.  He  supphed, 
from  a  Florentine  manuscript,  an  important  chasm, 
but,  having  taken  a  copy  of  it,  was  careless  enough 
to  render  the  page  of  the  manuscript  which  contained 
that  narration  illegible  by  an  enormous  ink-spot. 

LOOS,  DANIEL  FREDERIC,  a  distinguished 
die-sinker,  who  was  born  at  Altenburg,  in  Saxony,  in 
1735.  Stieler,  the  royal  die-cutter,  took  him  as  an 
apprentice,  bixt  kept  him  back  from  jealousy.  Loos, 
however,  finally  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  worked 
at  the  mint,  but  his  merits  were  here  also  kept  secret 
by  his  employer.  After  many  vicissitudes.  Loos  was 
employed  in  the  Prussian  service  at  Magdeburg,  but 
was  unable  to  maintain  his  family,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  poverty  in  Berlin.  His  merit  was  at  last  ac- 
knowledged, and  in  1787  he  became  member  of  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  and  produced  a  great  number 
of  medals.  Purity  of  style  and  drawing  were  not  so 
much  required  in  medals  as  at  present  in  Germany, 
but  his  successors  have  hardly  surpassed  him  in 
technical  skill.     Loos  died  in  1818. 

LOPE,  DE  VEGA,  a  celebrated  dramatic  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1562.  While  a  child  he 
displayed  a  lively  taste  for  poetry,  made  verses  before 
he  knew  how  to  write,  and,  as  he  hunself  avers, 
had  composed  several  theatrical  pieces  when  scarcely 
twelve  years  of  age.  About  this  time  he  ran  away 
from  school  with  a  comrade,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  world,  but  was  stopped  in  Astorga,  and  sent  back 
by  the  authorities  of  the  place  to  Madrid.  Lope 
early  lost  his  parents,  but  was  enabled  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Avila,bishop  of  Alcala,  to  complete  his  studies. 
He  afterwards  found  a  patron  in  the  duke  of  Alva 
at  Madrid.  Encouraged  by  Mfecenas,  whose  secre- 
tary he  became,  he  composed  his  "  Arcadia,"  a  heroic 
pastoral  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  Montemayor  had 
given  an  example  in  his  ",Diana."  The  "Arcadia"  is 
an  idyl  in  five  acts,  in  which  the  shepherds  with  their 
Dulcineas  speak  the  language  of  Amadis,  and  discuss 
questions  of  theology,  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic , 
geometry,  music,  and  poetry.  Inscriptions  are  also 
introduced  upon  the  pedestals  of  the  statues  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  a  saloon,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
action  takes  place.  This  work  proved  the  various 
acquisitions  of  the  author.  Conceits  and  quibbles  are 
frequent  in  this,  as  in  Lope's  other  writings.  In 
general,  he  is  one  of  those  writers  who  set  a  dan- 
gerous example  of  that  false  wit,  a  taste  for  which 
extended  almost  all  over  Europe.  Marino  particu- 
larly introduced  it  into  Italy,  and  acknowledged  with 
lively  expressions  of  admiration  that  Lope  had  been 
his  pattern. 

Aiter  the  pubhcation  of  his  "  Arcadia,"  Lope  mar- 
ried. He  appears,  however,  to  have  cultivated  the 
poetic  art  with  increasing  zeal,  for  a  nobleman  of 
rank  having  made  himself  merry  at  Lope's  expense, 
the  poet  revenged  himself  upon  this  critic,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  the  laughter  of  the  whole  city.  His  op- 
ponent challenged  him,  and  was  dangerously  wounded 
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in  the  encounter,  and  Lope  was  obliged  to  flee  to 

Valencia. 

After  his  return  to  Madrid,  the  loss  of  his  wife  ren- 
dered a  residence  in  that  place  insupportable  to  him. 
In  1588,  therefore,  he  served  in  the  invincible  armada, 
the  fate  of  which  is  well  known.  During  this  expe- 
dition he  wrote  "  La  Hermosura  de  Angelica"  ("  The 
Beauty  of  Angelica"),  a  poem  in  twenty  cantos,  which 
continues  the  history  of  this  princess  from  the  time 
in  which  Ariosto  left  it.  By  this  work  he  hoped  to 
do  honour  to  his  country,  in  which,  as  he  learned  in 
Turpin,  the  succeeding  adventures  of  the  heroine 
occurred.  In  addition  to  the  peril  of  rivalry  with 
Ariosto,  the  difficulty  of  success  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  a  poem  upon  the  same  subject  by  Luis 
Borhono  de  Soto,  under  the  title,  "  Las  Lagrymas  de 
Angelica,"  which  passed  for  one  of  the  best  poems  in 
the  Spanish  language,  and  was  honourably  mentioned 
in  "Don  Qui.xote."  In  1590  Lope  returned  to  Madrid 
and  again  entered  the  married  state.  In  1598  he 
obtained  one  of  the  poetical  prizes  offered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  canonization  of  St.  Isidore.  This 
prize  poem  he  published  with  many  other  poems, 
under  the  name  of  "  Tome  de  Burguillos."  About 
this  time  he  also  composed  a  great  number  of  plays 
for  the  theatre.  His  literary  fame  increased,  and  his 
domestic  situation  made  this  the  happiest  period  of 
his  life.  But  he  lost  his  son,  and  soon  after  his  wife, 
and  had  only  a  daughter  left. 

He  now  sought  consolation  from  religion,  and  be- 
came a  priest  and  secretary  of  the  inquisition.  His 
devotion,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  his  poetical 
studies,  and  he  still  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
distinguished  rank  which  he  had  taken  upon  the 
Spanish  Parnassus,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his 
foes  and  his  rivals,  among  whom  Luis  de  Gongora  y 
Argote  was  the  most  distinguished.  Lope,  who  had 
been  attacked  in  his  satires,  and  who  was  indignant 
at  the  corruption  of  taste  produced  by  him,  allowed 
himself  to  ridicule  his  obscure  and  afl'ected  style,  and 
that  of  his  pupils,  although  in  his  poem  "  Laurel  de 
Apollo"  he  acknowledges  the  talents  of  Gongora. 
But  Gongora's  corrupt  taste  infected  even  his  oppo- 
nents, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lope's  last  works 
are  not  entirely  exempt  from  it.  Another  yet  more 
distinguished  assailant  was  Cervantes,  who  publicly 
advised  him  in  a  sonnet  to  leave  the  epic  poem 
upon  which  he  was  then  engaged,  "  Jerusalem  Con- 
quistada,"  unfinished.  Lope  parodied  this  sonnet, 
and  published  his  poem,  the  weakest  of  his  per- 
formances. He  accompanied  it  with  many  remarks, 
which  are  all  found  in  the  last  edition  of  1777.  Cer- 
vantes acknowledged  his  merits,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — "A  distinguished  poet,whom  no  one 
in  verse  or  prose  surpasses  or  equals."  Cervantes 
died  soon  after  in  poverty,  in  the  very  city  in  which  his 
rival  lived  in  splendour  and  luxury,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  public  admiration.  How  differently 
has  posterity  judged  of  these  two  poets  I  For  200 
years  the  fame  of  Cervantes  has  been  increasing, 
while  Lope  is  neglected  in  his  own  country.  About 
the  time  of  Cervantes'  death,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spaniards  for  Lope  approached  to  idolatry,  and  he 
himself  was  not  wise  enough  to  reject  it.  The  number 
of  his  poetical  productions  is  extraordinary.  Scarcely 
a  year  passed  in  which  he  did  not  print  a  poem,  and 
in  general  scarcely  a  month,  nay,  scarcely  a  week,  in 
which  he  did  not  produce  a  piece  for  the  theatre. 
A  pastoral,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  which  he  celebrates 


the  birth  of  Christ,  established  his  supremacy  in  this 
branch  ;  and  many  verses  and  hymns  on  sacred  sub- 
jects bore  testimony  to  his  zeal  for  the  new  calling 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

Philip  IV.,  who  greatly  favoured  the  Spanish 
theatre,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1621,  found 
Lope  in  the  possession  of  the  stage,  and  of  an  unlimited 
authority  over  poets,  actors,  and  the  public.  He 
immediately  loaded  him  with  new  marks  of  honour 
and  favour.  At  this  time  Lope  published  "  Los  Tri- 
umphos  de  la  Fe,"  "  Las  Fortunas  de  Diana,"  novels 
in  prose,  imitations  of  those  of  Cervantes  ;  "  Circe," 
an  epic  poem,  and  *'  Philomela,"  an  allegory,  in 
which,  under  the  character  of  the  nightingale,  he 
seeks  to  revenge  himself  upon  certain  critics,  whom 
he  represents  imder  that  of  the  thrush.  His  celebrity 
increased  so  much  that,  suspicious  with  respect  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  shown  for  him,  he  printed 
the  work  "  Soliloquios  a  Dios,"  under  the  assumed 
name  N.  P.  Gabriel  de  Padecopeo,  an  anagram  of 
Lope  de  Vega  de  Carpio,  which  likewise  obtained 
great  applause.  He  afterwards  published  a  poem  on 
the  su])ject  of  Mary  Stuart,  viz.  "  Corono  Tragica," 
"  The  Tragic^Crown,"  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  who  had  also  commemorated  the  death  of  this 
queen.  The  pope  wrote  an  answer  to  the  poet  with 
his  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  doctor 
of  theology  ;  he  also  sent  him  the  cross  of  the  order 
of  Malta,  marks  of  honour  which  at  the  same  time 
rewarded  his  zeal  for  strict  Catholicism,  on  which 
account  he  was  also  made  a  familiar  of  the  inquisition. 
All  this  contributed  to  support  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spaniards  for  this  "  wonder  of  literature."  The  peo- 
ple for  whom  he  wrote,  without  regard  to  criticism 
(for  he  says  in  his  strange  poem  "  Arte  de  Hazer 
Comedias,"  that  the  people  pay  for  the  comedies,  and 
consequently  he  who  serves  them  should  consult  their 
pleasure),  ran  after  him  whenever  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  street,  to  gaze  upon  this  prodigy  of 
nature,  as  Cervantes  called  him.  The  directors  of 
the  theatre  paid  him  so  liberally,  that  at  one  time  he 
is  said  to  have  possessed  property  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  100,000  ducats;  but  he  was  himself  so 
generous  and  charitable  that  he  left  Init  little. 

Until  1635  he  continued  without  interruption  to 
produce  poems  and  plays.  At  this  period,  however, 
he  occupied  himself  with  religious  thoughts,  and  de- 
voted himself  strictly  to  monastic  practices,  and  died 
in  August  the  same  year.  The  princely  splendour 
of  his  funeral,  of  which  the  duke  of  Susa,  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  patrons,  and  the  executor  of  his 
will,  had  the  direction,  the  great  number  as  well  as 
the  tone  of  the  panegyrics  which  were  composed  for 
this  occasion,  the  emulation  of  foreign  and  native 
poets  to  bewail  his  death  and  to  celebrate  his  fame, 
presented  an  example  altogether  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature.  The  splendid  exequies  continued 
for  three  days,  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the 
Spanish  Phoenix  were  performed  upon  the  Spanish 
stages  with  great  solemnity.  The  number  of  Lope's 
compositions  is  astonishing.  It  is  said  that  he  printed 
more  than  21,300,000  lines,  and  that  800  of  his  plays 
have  appeared  on  the  stage.  In  one  of  his  last  works 
he  affirmed  that  the  printed  portion  of  them  was  less 
than  those  which  were  ready  for  the  press.  The  Cas- 
tilian  language  is  indeed  very  rich,  the  Spanish  verses 
are  often  very  sliort,  and  the  laws  of  metre  and  rhythm 
are  not  rigid.  We  may,  however,  doubt  the  pretended 
number  of  Lope's  works,  or  we  must  admit,  that  if 
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he  began  to  compose  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
must  have  written  about  900  verses  daily,  which,  if 
we  consider  his  employments,  and  the  interruptions 
to  which  as  a  soldier,  a  secretary,  the  father  of  a 
family,  and  a  priest,  he  must  have  been  subject,  ap- 
pears inconceivable.  What  we  possess  of  his  works 
amounts  to  only  about  a  fourth  of  this  quantity- 
This,  however,  is  sufficient  to  excite  astonishment  at 
his  fertility.  He  himself  informs  us  that  he  had  more 
than  a  hundred  times  composed  a  piece  and  brought 
it  on  the  stage  within  twenty-four  hours.  Perez  de 
Montalvan  asserts  that  Lope  composed  as  rapidly  in 
poetry  as  in  prose,  and  that  he  made  verses  faster  than 
his  amanuensis  could  write  them.  He  estimates 
Lope's  plays  at  1800,  and  his  sacramental  pieces  at 
400.  Of  his  writings,  his  dramatic  works  are  the 
most  celebrated.  The  plots  of  those  that  approach 
nearest  to  the  character  of  tragedy  are  usually  so 
e.xtensive  that  other  poets  would  have  made  at  least 
four  pieces  of  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  exu- 
berance found  in  "  La  Fuerza  Lastimosa,"  which 
obtained  the  distinction  of  being  represented  in  the 
seraglio  at  Constantinople.  In  fertility  of  dramatic 
invention  and  facility  of  language,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  Lope  stands  alone.  The  execution  and  the  con- 
nexion of  his  pieces  are  often  slight  and  loose.  He 
is  also  accused  of  making  too  frequent  and  uniform  a 
use  of  duels  and  disguises  (which  fault,  however,  his 
successors  committed  still  more  frequently),  and  of 
freedom  in  his  delineations  of  manners.  Some  have 
attributed  to  him  also  the  introduction  of  the  cha- 
racter termed  gracioso  upon  the  Spanish  stage.  In 
those  irregular  pieces,  which  Lope  composed  for  the 
popular  taste,  we  find  such  bombast  of  language  and 
thought,  that  we  are  often  tempted  to  conclude  that 
he  intended  to  make  sport  of  his  subject  and  his 
hearers.  The  merit  of  the  elaborate  parts  of  his  tra- 
gedies consists  particularly  in  tlie  rich  exuberance  of 
his  figures,  and,  according  to  the  Spanish  critics,  the 
purity  of  his  language.  In  judging  of  his  boldness 
in  treating  religious  affairs,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  character  of  the  nation  and  the  nature 
of  the  Spanish  stage.  Many  foreign  dramatic  writers, 
we  may  add,  have  imitated  Lope,  and  are  indebted 
to  him  for  their  best  pieces  and  touches.  Schlegel 
in  his  lectures  on  the  drama  says  of  Lope — "  With- 
out doubt,  this  writer,  sometimes  too  much  extolled, 
sometimes  too  much  undervalued,  appears  in  the 
most  favourable  light  in  his  plays ;  the  theatre  was 
the  best  school  for  the  correction  of  his  three  capital 
faults,  viz.  defective  connexion,  prolixity,  and  a  use- 
less display  of  learning." 

LOTICHIUS,  PETER,  a  poet,  who  was  born  at 
Saalmiinster,  in  Hanau,  in  1528,  and  studied  philoso- 
phy, the  ancient  languages,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  un- 
der Melissus,  Camerarius,  and  Melancthon  ;  served 
in  the  forces  of  the  Smalcaldic  league ;  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy  as  the  tutor  to  some  rich  young 
men  ;  during  this  time  he  studied  medicine  at  the 
most  celebrated  universities  of  both  countries,  and 
afterwards  received  a  doctorate  at  Padua.  He  died 
very  young,  while  professor  of  medicine  at  Heidelberg 
in  1560.  His  Latin  poetry,  particularly  his  elegies, 
give  him  aplaCie  among  the  first  modern  Latin  poets. 
LOUIS. — The  name  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished monarchs  who  have  filled  the  throne  of 
France.  Of  these,  however,  our  limits  only  allow 
us  to  take  those  most  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
history.    Louis  IX.,  of  France,  was  the  eldest  son 
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of  Louis  VIII.  and  Blanche  of  Castile.  He  was 
born  in  1215,  and  baptized  at  Poissy  (for  which  rea- 
son he  sometimes  wrote  himself  Louis  of  Poissy), 
came  into  possession  of  the  government  in  1226,  and 
remained  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  regent  of  France.  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  guardianship  and  regency  being 
united  in  one  person.  The  queen  had,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pope,  brought  into  subjection  the  in- 
dependent barons,  who,  always  at  war  with  each 
other,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 
Louis  successfully  pursued  the  enterprise  of  his  mo- 
ther, summoned  to  his  council  the  most  able  and 
virtuous  men,  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  composed  the  disturbances  in 
Brittany,  preserv^ed  a  wise  neutrality  in  the  quarrels 
of  Gregory  IX.  and  Frederic  II.,  and  was  always  in- 
tent upon  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 
The  wise  management  of  his  states  enabled  him  to 
levy  a  powerful  army  against  Henry  III.  of  Eng- 
land, with  whom  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  had 
united  themselves.  Louis  had  the  good  fortune  in 
1241  to  defeat  his  adversary  twice  in  the  course  of 
six  days,  and  to  force  him  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace. 

In  the  year  1244,  when  sick  of  a  dangerous  disor- 
der, he  made  a  vow  to  undertake  a  crusade  to  Pales- 
tine ;  and  neither  his  mother  nor  wife  was  able,  four 
years  after,  to  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  this  vow 
He  embarked  with  his  wife,  his  brothers,  and   the 
French  chivalry,  landed  at  Damietta,  and  in  1249 
conquered  that  city.     He  afterwards  twice  defeated 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  to  whom  Palestine  was  subject. 
He  himself  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  particu- 
larly in  the  battle  of  Massura,  in  1250.     But  famine 
and  contagious  disorders  soon  compelled  him  to  re- 
treat ;  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  and  himself  and  his  followers  carried  into 
captivity.     The  sultan  demanded  for  the  ransom  of 
the  king  and  his  lords  the  restoration  of  Damietta 
and  1,000,000  gold  byzantines.   But  Louis  answered, 
"  A  king  of  France  cannot  allow  himself  to  be  bar- 
tered for  gold."     He  oflfered,  however,  to   restore 
Damietta,  as  the  ransom  of  his  own  person,  and  to 
pay  the  sum  demanded  for  his  followers.     The  sul- 
tan was  so  well  pleased  with  this  answer  that  he  con- 
tented himself  with  800,000  byzantines  (about  100,000 
marks  of  silver),  and  concluded  a  truce  of  ten  years. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1254  that  Louis  returned  to 
France,  and  in  the  interval  Queen  Blanche,  who  had 
ruled  the  kingdom  in  an  exemplary  manner,   had 
died.     Louis  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  admi- 
nistration  of  the  laws,  which,  until  this  time,  had 
been  left  entirely  to  the  caprice  of  the  barons.     The 
subjects  could  now  appeal  from  the  decision  of  their 
lords  to  four  royal  tribunals,  and  learned  men  were 
introduced  into  the  parliaments,  whose  members  had 
till  now  been  composed  of  barons  frequently  so  ig- 
norant as  to  be  unable  to  write.      Louis  likewise 
diminished  the  taxes,  which  had  exhausted  the  wealth 
of  the  subjects.     In   1269  he  drew  up  a  pragmatic 
sanction,  which  secured  their  rights  to  the  chief  or 
cathedral  churches.    He  nevertheless  repressed,  when 
occasion  required,  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
clergy.     The  high  character  which  Louis  IX.  bore 
among  his  contemporaries  may  be  seen  from  this 
circumstance,  that  Henry  III.  and  his  nobles  in  1268 
selected  him  for  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.     After 
he  had  united  to  his  dominions  several  French  pro- 
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vinces  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the  dominion 
of  England,  he  determined  in  1270  to  undertake  an- 
other crusade.  He  sailed  to  Africa,  besieged  Tunis, 
and  took  its  citadel ;  but  a  contagious  disorder  broke 
out,  to  which  he  himself,  together  with  a  great  part 
of  his  army,  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  instructions  which 
he  left  in  writing  for  his  son  show  the  noble  spirit 
which  inspired  this  king ;  a  spirit  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  infected  with  the  religious  bigotry  of  the 
times,  would  have  rendered  his  administration  the 
greatest  of  blessings.  In  1297  he  was  canonized  by 
Boniface  VIII.  Louis  XIII.  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  pope  that  the  festival  of  Saint  Louis  should 
be  celebrated  in  all  the  churches  in  August  1270. 


A  statue  in  freestone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
this  monarch  in  the  abbey  of  Royaumont,  of  which 
we  give  a  view  in  the  above  engraving. 

Louis  XL,  king  of  France. — This  monarch  lived  at 
a  period  when  old  principles  were  giving  way  to  new, 
and  whose  life,  therefore,  becomes  an  epoch.  But 
Louis  XI.  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  not  only  as  a 
representative  of  his  age,  but  in  his  individual  cha- 
racter. A  person  more  ready  for  crime,  if  conducive 
to  his  ends,  or  a  greater  devotee,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  others,  but  to  quiet  himself,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  history.  The  life  of  such  a  sovereign  can 
hardly  be  treated  satisfactorily  within  the  limits  to 
which  we  are  confined,  because  it  is  not  particular 
events,  but  the  policy  of  his  government  and  the 
character  of  his  measures,  which  render  him  remark- 
able. A  full  view  of  his  life  would  be  a  history  of 
France  during  the  fifteenth  century  ;  we  can  give 
Only  the  outlines.  LoUis  XI.  was  the  son  of  Charles 
VII.,  and  was  born  at  Bourges  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1423.  He  was  educated  in  a  simple  manner,  under 
the  eyes  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  Anjou,  one  of  the 
tnost  virtuous  women  of  her  time.  At  an  early 
ege    he  married    Margaret  of    Scotland,  who  died 


seven  years  afterwards.  Active,  bold,  and  cunning, 
he  was  the  reverse  of  his  well-disposed  but  imbe- 
cile father,  of  whose  ministers  and  mistress,  Agnes 
Sorel,  he  soon  showed  himself  a  decided  enemy.  In 
1440  he  left  the  court  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  insurrection  at  Niort,  known  under  the  name  of  la 
Praguerie.  Charles  defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed 
some,  but  pardoned  his  son,  whom  he  even  trusted 
in  1442  and  1443  with  the  command  against  the  Eng-^ 
lish  and  Swiss.  Louis  conducted  himself  with  valour 
and  prudence,  and  his  father  became  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  him;  but  having  soon  entered  into  new  cpn-' 
spiracles,  Louis  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Dauphinc, 
which  Charles  left  at  his  disposal.  Contrary  to  the 
will  of  his  father,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  entertained  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  the  king's  court ;  he  is  even  said  to 
have  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorrel. 
His  father  however  obliged  him  to  flee  to  Burgundy, 
and  he  lived  five  years  at  Gennep  in  Hainault,  in  a 
dependent  condition.  He  repeatedly  appeared  dis- 
posed to  return  when  the  king's  death  seemed  to  be 
at  hand,  but  with  the  restoration  of  his  father's  health 
always  declined  so  doing. 

Charles  VII.  died  in  146ly  having,  from  fear  of  be- 
ing poisoned  by  his  son,  hardly  ventured  to  eat  any 
thing,  and  thus  lost  his  life  by  excessive  care  of  it. 
Louis  now  hastened  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned.  He 
promised  pardon  to  all  who  had  used  force  against 
him  in  the  service  of  his  father,  excepting  seven, 
whom  he  did  not  name.  He  swore  not  to  increase 
the  taxes,  and  immediately  broke  his  oath.  The 
ministers  of  his  father  were  dismissed,  and  men  of 
the  lower  orders — barbers,  tailors,  &c.,  assumed  their 
places.  Insurrections  broke  out  at  Rheims,  Alen9on, 
&c.,  in  consequence  of  his  imposition  of  new  taxes, 
in  violation  of  his  oath  ;  but  they  were  soon  quelled 
and  followed  by  many  executions.  Louis  now  made 
a  tour  through  the  south  of  his  dominions,  supported 
the  king  of  Arragon  in  his  usurpation  of  Navarre, 
and  obtained  the  cession  of  Rousillon  and  Cerdagne. 
His  policy  became  more  and  more  evident.  Whilst 
he  pretended  to  reconcile  contending  parties,  he  se- 
cretly instigated  them  against  each  other ;  and  when- 
ever he  had  a  meeting  with  a  foreign  prince,  he  cor- 
rupted his  courtiers  by  bribes,  and  established  secret 
correspondences  with  them :  instances  of  this  are  to 
be  found  in  his  conduct  as  arbitrator  between  Castile 
and  Arragon  in  1463,  at  his  meeting  with  Henry  IV. 
of  Castile,  on  the  Bidassoa,  and,  at  an  earlier  period, 
at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  count 
of  Charleroi. 

His  vassals  rebelled  against  him  on  account  of  his 
treatment  of  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany,  whom  he 
attempted  to  deprive  of  his  rights.  The  duke  being 
taken  by  surprise,  had  promised  every  thing  required 
of  him,  but  encouraged  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bour- 
bon, Alen9on,  Nemours,  Burgundy,  and  the  king's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Berri,  to  conclude  the  ligue  du 
bien  public,  which  in  1465  began  open  hostilities. 
The  Burgundians  besieged  Paris,  and  the  king  could 
force  his  way  to  his  capital  only  by  fmeans  of  the 
battle  of  Montlhery.  But  Louis  extricated  himself 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  by  artful  treaties, 
which  he  never  observed  longer  than  he  was  com- 
pelled to.  He  consented  to  yield  Normandy  to  his 
brother,  part  of  Picardy  to  Burgundy,  &c.;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  league  dissolved,  than  he  declared 
that  Normandy  cculd  not  be  severed  from  France, 
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and  forced  his  brother  to  seek  refuge  in  Brittany. 
The  duke,  however,  was  too  weak  singly  to  maintain 
the  struggle  against  the  king,  and  signed  a  sort  of 
capitulation  just  as  Charles  the  Bold,  the  young 
duke  of  Burgundy,  approached  with  an  army  to  his 
relief.  Louis,  who  might  have  risked  a  battle  with 
Charles,  preferred  negotiation;  which,  however,  pro- 
ceeding slowly,  he  requested  a  passport  from  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  actually  went  to  visit  him  at  Pe- 
ronne.  He  had  just  before  secretly  instigated  the  })eo- 
ple  of  Liege  to  rise,  and  promised  them  aid.  Charles, 
having  discovered  this  act  of  treachery,  was  furious 
with  rage,  and  hesitated  three  days  (during  which  he 
kept  the  king  in  prison)  as  to  what  course  he  should 
adopt.  Nothing  but  the  aversion  of  Charles  to  take 
the  life  of  a  king,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  asserted  his  innocence 
under  the  most  solemn  oaths,  saved  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  accompany  Charles  to  Liege,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  pillage  and  slaughter  of  which  he  had  been 
the  cause.  A  peace  was  concluded  on  favourable 
terms  for  Charles  and  his  allies  ;  but  when  Louis 
returned  to  Paris  he  used  every  artifice  to  evade  its 
fulfilment.  He  had  promised  to  cede  Champagne 
to  his  brother,  but  persuaded  him  to  take  Guienne 
instead.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  irritated  at  this 
conduct,  secretly  concluded  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Brittany.  Meanwhile,  Louis  XL  had  become 
the  father  of  a  prince  (afterwards  Charles  VIIL),  and 
the  duke  of  Guienne  had  lost  all  hope  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  France.  He  therefore  renewed  his 
connexions  with  Burgundy.  Louis  obtained  inform- 
ation of  these  proceedings,  and  soon  after  the  duke 
of  Berri  died  of  poison  administered  in  an  apricot. 
It  never  has  been  doubted  but  that  the  king  was  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime,  though  he  ordered  masses 
to  be  said  for  the  deceased.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
openly  accused  him  of  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
and  also  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whilst  Louis 
charged  Charles  with  a  design  of  assassinating  him. 
The  war  broke  out  between  them  with  renewed  fury, 
but  an  armistice  was  soon  after  concluded,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Brittany  was  included.  The  king  of 
Arragon,  who  had  also  waged  war  against  Louis,  was 
not  a  party  to  this  treaty,  and  the  French  king  now 
turned  his  arms  against  that  prince,  from  whom  he 
wrested  a  large  extent  of  territory.  He  sent  the 
cardinal  JoufFroi  against  the  count  of  Armagnac,  who 
atoned  for  his  constant  rebellions  by  a  terrible  death. 
During  the  armistice,  Charles  had  attacked  Neuss 
with  great  loss.  Louis  united  with  the  emperor 
Frederic  III.,  and  the  Swiss,  and  attacked  Bur- 
gundy in  1475.  He  concluded  a  truce  of  seven  years 
with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  who  had  hastened  to 
assist  Charles  by  the  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  and 
a  pension,  and  of  marrying  the  dauphin  to  an  Eng- 
lish princess.  Burgundy  and  Brittany  soon  after 
concluded  another  armistice  with  him,  by  which  St. 
Quentin  was  ceded  to  Louis,  and  the  connetable  count 
St.  Pol  was  given  up  to  him. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  before  Nancy, 
in  1477,  Louis  took  possession,  by  force,  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  dominions,  as  vacant  fiefs  of 
France,  and  rejected  the  proposed  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  then  twenty  years  old,  with  the 
dauphin,  who  was  but  ten  years  of  age.  Maximilian, 
son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  obtained  the  hand 
of  that  princess,  with  a  part  of  her  dominions,  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  Louis  at  Guiruegate  in  1478. 


After  protracted  negotiations,  peace  was  finally  con- 
cluded, on  the  28th  of  December,  1482,  Mary  being 
then  dead,  and  the  city  of  Ghent  remaining  faithful 
to  her  heirs,  Margaret  and  Philip.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  dauphin  should  marry  Margaret,  and  receive  the 
counties  of  Artois  and  Burgundy,  &c.,  and  that  Phi- 
lip should  receive  the  remaining  territories.  In  1481, 
Louis,  who  had  been  twice  affected  by  apoplexy, 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  death,  shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  state  of  his  health,  loaded  himself  more  than  ever 
with  images  of  saints  and  relics,  continued  to  com- 
mit crimes  and  ask  pardon  for  them  from  sa  bonne 
dame,  sa  petite  matresse,  and  died  at  last,  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1483.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was  the 
consolidation  of  France,  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  power,  and  the  overthrow  of  that  of  the  great 
vassals.  He  has  often  been  blamed  for  neglecting  to 
marry  the  dauphin  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  allow- 
ing her  to  be  united  to  an  Austrian  prince ;  also  for 
not  taking  the  opportunity  to  marry  the  dauphin  to 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which 
would  have  made  Charles  VIIL  heir  of  Spain  and 
America.  But  Chateaubriand  says,  that  mere  in- 
crease of  territorial  dominion  was  never  the  policy  of 
Louis.  He  refused  the  investiture  of  Naples,  and, 
when  the  Genoese  offered  to  take  him  for  their  sove- 
reign, he  answered,  "The  Genoese  give  themselves 
to  me,  and  I  give  them  to  the  devil."  His  great  ob- 
ject was  to  overthrow  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
make  himself  absolute  ;  and  he  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunity and  spared  no  crime  to  effect  his  purpose. 
The  chronicles  of  the  time  enumerated  four  thousand 
])eople  who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  or  by  the  gibbet, 
during  his  reign.  Tristan,  his  chief  hangman,  was 
his  favourite,  and  his  ministers  and  companions  were 
of  the  lowest  classes.  His  cruelties  were  often  stu- 
died. The  children  of  the  duke  of  Nemours  were 
placed  under  the  scaffold,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  father's  blood  flowed  upon  them  ;  they  were  then 
thrown  into  dungeons,  where  they  were  exposed  to 
great  suffering,' and  their  teeth  were  pulled  out  at 
intervals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  encouraged  com- 
merce as  much  as  the  ignorance  of  his  times  allowed, 
was  extremely  active,  and  attended  to  every  thing. 
The  contradictory  traits  of  his  character  occasioned 
a  singular  opposition  in  his  tastes  and  feehngs.  He 
was,  at  the  same  time,  confiding  and  suspicious,  ava- 
ricious and  lavish,  audacious  and  timid,  mild  and 
cruel.  "Towards  the  end  of  hi^  life,"  says  Chateau- 
briand, "  Louis  XL  shut  himself  up  in  Plessis-les- 
Tours,  devoured  by  fear  and  ennui.  He  dragged  him- 
self from  one  end  of  a  long  gallery  to  the  other,  sur- 
rounded by  grates,  chains,  and  avenues  of  gibbets 
leading  to  the  castle.  The  only  man  who  was  seen 
in  these  avenues  was  Tristan,  chief  hangman,  and 
companion  of  Louis.  Fights  between  cats  and  rats, 
and  dances  of  young  peasant  boys  and  girls,  served 
to  amuse  the  tyrant.  It  is  said  that  he  drank  the 
blood  of  young  children  to  restore  his  strength.  De 
terribles  et  de  merveilleuses  medicines,  say  the  chro- 
nicles, were  compounded  for  him.  Yet  his  efforts 
could  not  avert  death. 

Louis  XII.,  king  of  France. — This  monarch,  who 
reigned  from  1498  to  1515,  was  called  by  hi.s  sub- 
jects le  pe're  du  peuple.  Before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Charles 
VIIL,  he  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  first  prince  of 
the  blood.      The  lessons  of  his  German  mother. 
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Mary  of  Cleves,  and  the  misfortunes  which  he  un- 
derwent at  a  later  period,  corrected  the  faults  of  his 
education,  which  had  been  purposely  neglected,  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  Louis  XI. ;  but,  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  he  pardoned  the  wrongs  which 
he  had  suffered  before  his  accession.  "The  king  of 
France,"  said  he,  "  must  not  revenge  the  injuries 
done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans."  He  showed  himself 
grateful  toward  his  friends.  The  ambitious  Georges 
d'Amboise,  his  minister,  archbishop  of  Rouen  and 
cardinal  legate,  enjoyed  his  full  confidence.  After 
the  death  of  this  minister  in  1510,  Louis  took  the 
reins  himself.  He  re-established  discipline  in  the 
army,  and  brought  the  turbulent  students  of  Paris 
to  order — a  task  which  was  not  without  difficulty, 
on  account  of  their  great  number  and  the  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoyed.  He*  much  improved 
the  administration  of  justice,  lessened  the  ta.xes,  and 
would  never  consent  to  increase  them,  though  he 
was  engaged  in  many  wars.  The  expense  of  these 
he  supplied  by  making  a  number  of  offices  venal, 
and  selling  some  crown  estates.  He  united  the  duchy 
of  Brittany  for  ever  with  the  crown,  by  m.arrying,  in 
1499,  the  widow  of  Charles  VHL,  the  beautiful  Anne, 
duchess  of  Brittany,  the  object  of  his  love  even  be- 
fore his  separation  from  the  excellent  but  extremely 
plain  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  whom  he  had 
been  forced  to  marry,  and  who  had  borne  him  no 
children. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  rights  which  he  inherited 
from  his  grandmother,  Valentina   Visconti,   to  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  against  Louis  Sforza,  called  Moro, 
he  sent  in  1499  an  army  over  the  Alps,  which  con- 
quered the  duchy  of  Milan  within  twelve  days  ;  after 
which  Genoa  also  surrendered  to  him.     In  vain  did 
Louis  Moro  attempt  to  maintain  himself  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Swiss  ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1500 
at  Novara,   and  died  in   1510,    in   confinement,   at 
Loches  in  France.     In  1500  Louis  XII.  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  divided  between  them.   King 
Frederic  of  Naples  proceeded  to  France,  where  Louis 
gave  him  a  considerable  annuity.     But  Ferdinand 
possessed  himself  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  retained  it   by  the  treaty  of  1505.     Louis  had 
promised  to  marry  his  daughter  Claude  to  the  grand- 
son of  the  German  emperor,  Charles  of  Luxemburg, 
afterwards   Charles  V.,   and   to   give  her  Brittany, 
Burgundy,  and  Milan,  as  a  dowry.     But  the  estates 
assembled  in  1506  at  Tours,  begged,  on  their  knees, 
the  father  of  his  people,  as  they  called  him,  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  Francis,  count  of  Angouleme,  of  the 
family  of  Valois.     Louis  consented,  the  estates  de- 
clared the  first  contract  of  marriage  void  and  con- 
trary to  the   fundamental  laws    of  the    realm,  and 
Francis  married  Claude.     Louis  now  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  the  education  of  this  prince,  who  was 
to  succeed  him,  but  at  first  with  but  little  success. 
The  league  of  Cambray,  estabhshed  by  Pope  Julius 
II.  against  Venice  in  1508,  involved  France  in  a  new 
war.     Louis   now  commanded  the  army  in  person, 
and  was  victorious  over  the  Venetians  at  Agnadello 
in  1509,  where  he  fought  with  great  bravery.     Ju- 
lius II.,  however,  fearing  the  power  of  France  in 
Italy,  concluded  the  holy  league  with  Venice,  Swit- 
zerland, Spain,  and  England,  against  Louis  XII.  in 
1510.     In  vain  did  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  assemble  in  1511  a  council  at 
Pisa,  in  order  to  reform  the  church  in  its  head  and 
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members,  and  to  depose  Julius  11. ;  the  pope  laid  an 
interdict  on  France  in  1512,  and  declared  Louis  XII. 
to  have  forfeited  his  crown.  The  F"rench  armies 
could  not  maintain  themselves  after  the  death  of  their 
general,  Gaston  de  Foix ;  they  were  beaten  by  the 
Swiss  at  Novara  in  1513,  and  retreated  over  the 
Alps ;  after  which  Maximilian,  son  of  Louis  Moro, 
took  possession  of  Milan,  and  Genoa  made  herself 
independent  of  France.  The  Swiss,  at  the  same 
time,  penetrated  into  France  as  far  as  Dijon,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  defeated  the  French  in 
1513  at  Guinegate.  Ferdinand  the  catholic  also,  in 
1512,  had  taken  Upper  Navarre,  which,  until  then, 
belonged,  together  with  Lower  Navarre,  in  France, 
to  the  house  of  Albret.  Louis  XII.  now  renounced 
the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aljjs  and  the 
Pyrenees,  became  reconciled  with  Leo  X.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Julius  II.,  and  concluded  in  1514  a  gene- 
ral peace  with  Henry  VIII.,  whose  sister  Mary  he 
married,  after  the  death  of  Anne,  after  which  he 
united  his  second  daughter,  Renee,  to  the  arch-duke 
Charles  (Charles  V.).  From  love  to  his  beautiful 
wife,  who  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  Louis,  then 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  changed  his  whole  mode  of 
life,  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  and  thus  accelerated 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  January  1515. 

Louis  XII.  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 
good  ruler.  He  was  open,  honest,  economical,  just, 
kind-hearted,  and  magnanimous;  he  was  a  friend  of 
science,  and  attracted  learned  men  to  his  country, 
particularly  from  Italy,  and  France  owes  to  him  its 
first  scientific  collections.  He  loved  to  read  Ci- 
cero's "  De  Officiis,"  "  De  Senectute,"  and  "  De  Ami- 
citia."  France  enjoyed,  under  him,  a  degree  of 
prosperity  and  security  which  it  had  never  possessed 
before.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  Louis  had  not  sufficient  talent  to  oppose 
the  crafty  Julius  II.,  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  His  generals,  Trivulce,  De  la 
Tremouille,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Bayard,  and  others, 
maintained,  even  in  misfortune,  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms. 

Louis  XIII.,  who  was  surnamed  the  Justin  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  but  from  what  cause  is  not  known, 
was  born  in   1601.     He  was  the  son  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
May  IGIO,  after  the  murder  of  his  father.    Maria  de' 
Medici,  who  was  made  guardian  of  her  son  and  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  squandered  the  treasures  of 
the  crown  in  forming  a  party  for  herself,  and  de- 
parted from  the  principles  of  her  husband,  especially 
by  forming  a  close  alliance  with  Spain.     The  troops 
were  dismissed,  and  Sully  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  court.     The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobles 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of   the   kingdom 
occasioned  by  these  measures  ;  they  rose  in  rebellion 
with  the  marshal  Bouillon  at  their  head.     The  go- 
vernment was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  demands, 
and  these  concessions  led  to  still  greater  encroach- 
ments upon   the  rights   of  the  crown  and  people. 
France  became  the  prey  of  internal  parties  and  civil 
dissensions,  which  the  Florentine  Concini,  Marshal 
D'Ancre,  prime  minister  at  that  time,  was  utterly 
unable  to  suppress.     The  disturbances  rose -to  the 
highest,  when  the  king  in  16 15  married  a  Spanish 
princess. 

Henry,  prince  of  Conde,  abandoned  the  royal 
party,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction  with  the 
Huguenots.     The  king,  too  weak  to  oppose  this  at- 
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tack,  made  peace  with  the  prince,  but  sent  him  to  the 
bastille  some  time  after,  by  which  another  civil  war 
was  kindled,  in  which  however  the  insurg^ents  had 
no  success,  and  the  marshal  D'Ancre,  whom  the 
king  hated,  being  murdered,  tranquillity  appeared  to 
be  again  restored.  But  when  the  king  soon  after 
banished  his  mother  to  Blois  new  disturbances  arose; 
for  the  people,  who  had  hated  Maria  on  account  of 
her  tyranny,  now  took  compassion  upon  her  in  her 
misfortunes.  The  king  was  obliged  to  be  reconciled 
to  her,  and  a  formal  peace  was  concluded  at  An- 
gouleme,  in  16 19,  between  the  contending  parties. 

But  it  was  hardly  signed  when  it  was  again  broken. 
Maria,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of  Luyon, 
again  took  up  arras  against  her  son.  A  new  recon- 
ciliation took  place,  only  to  be  followed  by  new  dis- 
sensions. During  these  disturbances  the  Huguenots 
rose  in  arms,  with  Rohan  and  Soubise  at  their  head  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  rebelled  against  the 
king,  who  now  delivered  himself  up  to  the  guidance 
of  the  cardinal  Richelieu.  After  victory  had  in- 
clined, sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other, 
and  both  parties  felt  deeply  the  necessity  of  repose, 
peace  was  again  concluded  between  the  king  and  the 
Huguenots.  This  also  continued  no  longer  than  the 
preceding.  Rochelle,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, revolted,  and  was  supported  by  England. 
The  king  drove  the  English  to  the  sea,  conquered 
the  island  of  Re,  and  at  last  Rochelle  likewise,  which, 
under  the  spirited  command  of  the  mother  of  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  had  defended  itself  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  contended  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
This  siege  cost  the  crown  40,000,000  livres. 

Afterwards  a  war  arose  with  the  emperor,  who  had 
refused  to  the  duke  of  Nevers  the  investiture  of  Man- 
tua. The  united  forces  of  the  emperor,  Spain,  and 
Savo)',  were  again  defeated  by  the  French  at  Vegli- 
ano  in  1630,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua  confirmed  in 
his  possessions  by  the  peace  of  Chierasco.  The  only 
brother  of  the  king,  Gaston  of  Orleans,  now  revolted 
against  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen  mother. 
The  insurgents  were,  nevertheless,  defeated ;  the 
duke  of  Montmorenci,  in  alliance  with  Gaston,  was 
vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Castelnaudary,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  executed  at  Toulouse  in  16'32.  Gaston 
received  a  pardon.  In  the  succeeding  war  with 
Spain,  which  continued  twenty-five  years,  durino- 
thirteen  of  which  it  was  waged  in  Germany,  success 
inclined  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the 
other;  yet  the  king  was  at  last  enabled  in  1636  to 
expel  from  the  French  dominions  the  Spaniards  who 
had  landed  in  Provence,  and  the  imperial  troops  which 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  Burgundy.  The  events  of  the 
following  year  were  yet  more  favourable  to  France ; 
but  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances  opposed  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms.  In  this  state  of  misfortune  Louis  XIII.  died, 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1643.  During  this  war  Louis 
had  put  his  person,  his  crown,  and  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  a  day  which  was 
long  regarded  as  a  festival  in  France. 

Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  was 
born  on  the  5th  of  September,  1638,  after  a  barren- 
ness of  twenty-two  years  on  the  part  of  his  mother. 
Being,  therefore,  considered  a  particular  gift  of  hea- 
ven, he  was  called  l)ieu-donne.  He  came  into  the 
vorld  with  several  teeth,  on  which  subject  Grotius 
has  some  jests  in  his  letters.  He  married,  in  1660, 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  K  ing  Philiji  IV.,  who  died 


in  July  1683,  and  the  same  year  he  secretly  married 
Fran^oise  d'Aubigne,  widow  of  Scarron.  Louis  XIV. 
was  five  years  of  age  when  his  father,  Louis  XIII., 
died,  and  his  mother  caused  herself  to  be  declared 
regent  and  guardran.  To  Mazarin  was  entrusted 
the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  king, 
which  was  much  neglected.  But,  although  Louis 
learned  nothing  from  his  teacher  (the  archbishop 
Perefixe),  he  observed  much.  A  deep  impression 
was  made  on  him  during  his  minority  by  the  com- 
motions of  the  Fronde,  which  set  so  many  diflferent 
characters  in  action.  In  September  1651  Louis 
proclaimed  his  majority,  but  Mazarin  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  government  til)  his  death.  From 
this  time  Louis  reigned  fifty-four  years,  without  any 
prime  minister,  in  complete  accordance  with  his  own 
words — Uetat  c'est  mot !  From  Mazarin  he  had 
learned  an  ambitious  pohcy,  and  a  contempt  of  the 
parhament.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mazarin  could 
not  effect  his  purpose,  the  young  king,  then  but 
seventeen  years  of  age,  entered  the  hall  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  booted  and  spurred,  with  his  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  commanded  an  edict  to  be  registered. 
Every  thing  united  to  surround  him  with  splendour. 
History,  however,  has  not  confirmed  his  title  oi great. 
Louis  possessed  some  royal  qualities,  perhaps  all  that 
are  requisite  for  show.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  gra- 
tify the  inclination  of  the  French  for  theatrical  dis- 
play ;  he  even  gave  this  inclination  a  permanent  di- 
rection. His  reign  was  adorned  by  great  statesmen 
and  generals,  ecclesiastics,  and  men  of  literature  and 
science.  The  civil  wars  had  produced  the  same 
effect  which  the  revolution  afterwards  produced,  of 
calhng  forth  men  of  talent  and  energy,  who  made 
the  national  glory  and  the  splendour  of  the  king  the 
object  of  their  exertions.  Louis  himself  had  a  taste 
for  a  kind  of  greatness.  "  This  was,"  as  John  Miil- 
ler  says  of  him,  "  the  source  of  the  benefits  which 
he  rendered  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  Europe,  of  the  violation  of  all  treaties,  in 
short,  of  the  remarkable  character  of  his  reign. 
With  handsome  features  and  a  tall  form  he  united  a 
peculiar  dignity  of  language  and  manner,  and  the 
noble  and  charming  tone  of  his  voice,  won  the  heart, 
but  the  loftiness  of  his  whole  demeanour  inspired 
respect.  The  Spanish  gravity  which  he  inherited 
from  his  mother  was  tempered  by  the  graces  of 
French  politeness.  Naturally  so  grave  that  even  the 
oldest  courtiers  never  recollected  to  have  heard  more 
than  one  jest  from  his  mouth,  he  loved,  nevertheless, 
gaiety  in  others,  applauded  Moliere's  comedies,  and 
laughed  at  the  witty  sallies  of  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan.  At  his  court,  which  became  a  model  for  all  the 
others  of  Europe,  every  thing  had  reference  to  the 
king,  and  tended  to  augment  his  dignity.  The  nearer 
you  approached  his  person,  the  higher  rose  your  awe. 
It  was  a  reverence  resembling  worship  which  was 
paid  to  the  throne,  the  person  of  the  king,  and  the 
pride  of  the  nation.  But  he  possessed,  nevertheless, 
quahties  which  are  requisite  for  playing  well  the  part 
of  a  monarch.  "The  qualities  of  his  mind,"  says 
Grouvelle,  "  were  justness,  solidity,  constancy,  and 
application.  He  united  therewith  habitual  discre- 
tion and  the  seriousness  which  conceals  deficiencies. 
He  was  naturally  silent  and  inclined  to  observation." 
Louis  had  nothing  of  the  hero,  but  he  possessed  the 
art  of  ruling  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  was 
no  general,  but  was  able  to  appro])riate  to  himself 
the  reputation  of  his  generals.     Resoluteness  and 
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energy  elevated  him,  at  times,  above  the  strictness 
of  courtly  etiquette.  Early  in  life  he  danced  in  the  bal- 
lets. But  hearing  at  the  theatre  when  "  Britannicus" 
was  performed  the  verse  in  which  it  is  said  of  Nero, 
as  a  reproach,  II  excelle  a  se  donner  lui-meme  en  spec- 
tacle mix  Romains,  he  never  again  danced  in  public. 
With  an  excellent  memory  his  judgment  was  sound  ; 
he  knew  how  to  say  what  was  suitable  at  the  right 
time,  and  with  dignity  and  delicacy ;  he  understood 
how  to  punish  and  reward  with  words.  The  follow- 
ing trait  shows  that  even  in  generosity  he  had  a 
dash  of  ostentation.  The  marquis  of  Uxelles,  ha\'ing 
been  compelled  to  surrender  Mayence,  thirty-two 
days  after  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  whose  displeasure  he  feared, 
while  he  related  the  reasons  of  the  surrender : — 
*'  Rise,  marquis,"  said  the  king,  "  you  have  defended 
the  fortress  like  a  man  of  spirit,  and  capitulated  like 
a  man  of  sense."  He  intimated  to  the  aged  Boileau, 
who  had  retired  to  Auteuil,  and  appeared  but  seldom 
at  court,  that  when  his  health  permitted  him  to  come 
to  Versailles  he  would  always  have  half  an  hour  for 
him.  When  de  Grammont  found  fault  with  a  ma- 
drigal of  the  king's,  Louis  was  pleased  that  the  cour- 
tier, being  ignorant  of  the  author,  had  spoken  so 
freely.  Boileau,  also,  ventured  to  blame  some  verses 
which  met  the  king's  approbation,  and  Louis  was  by 
no  means  displeased.  "  He  understands  such  things, 
it  is  his  business,"  was  his  remark.  Low  flattery  lie 
repelled :  thus  he  rejected  the  prize-question  of  the 
French  academy  : — "  Which  of  the  \'irtues  of  the 
king  deserves  the  preference  ?"  By  the  esteem 
which  he  manifested  for  Boileau,  Moliere,  Bossuet, 
Massillon,  &c.,  he  contributed  to  inspire  the  higher 
classes  with  a  respect  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
a  taste  for  the  society  of  men  of  learning  and  genius. 
But  his  natural  pride  often  degenerated  into  haugh- 
tiness, his  love  of  splendour  into  useless  extravagance, 
his  firmness  into  despotism.  Determined  no  longer 
to  tolerate  Calnnism  in  France,  he  said : — "  My 
grandfather  loved  the  Huguenots  without  fearing 
them  ;  my  father  feared,  without  loving  them  ;  I  nei- 
ther fear  nor  love  them."  He  evinced  his  severity, 
also,  in  the  case  of  Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finance, 
from  whom  he  accepted  a  fete  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  condemning  him  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  16GI. 

He  manifested  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
his  nation,  but,  deceived  by  self-love,  he  submitted 
to  the  influence  of  others.  While  he  believed  him- 
self free  and  independent,  Madame  de  Maintenon  ex- 
ercised the  strongest  power  over  him  by  her  talents, 
piety,  and  virtue.  His  credulity  went  so  far  that  he 
assured  the  nuncio,  in  1685,  that  whole  cities,  such 
as  Uzes,  Nismes,  Montpelier,  &c.,  had  been  con- 
^'erted  !  While  the  protestants  were  robbed  of  their 
property  and  freedom  he  was  engaged  in  splendid 
hunting  expeditions.  Two  meritorious  naval  oflScers 
who  had  taken  the  liberty  to  ofier  some  modest  sug- 
gestions respecting  a  naval  school,  were  imprisoned 
for  a  year  and  cashiered.  The  reputation  of  Louis 
is  the  work  of  his  ministers  and  generals.  Feu- 
quieres  raised  the  art  of  war  into  a  science.  Lcuvois 
introduced  discipline  into  the  army.  Vauban  greatly 
improved  the  art  of  fortification.  Men  like  Estrades 
and  D'Avaux,  made  diplomacy  at  home  in  France. 
Louis  himself  was  capable  of  negotiating  immediately 
with  ambassadors  on  matters  of  state.  The  splendour 
of  the  French  court,  the  boldness  displayed  in  the 


cabinet  and  the  field,  the  fame  of  the  nation  in  arms 
and  arts,  introduced  the  French  language  into  the 
courts  of  Europe  ;  and  from  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
in  1678,  it  gradually  supplanted  Latin  as  the  official 
language  of  states.  But  Colbert  was  the  chief  source 
of  the  greatness  of  Louis  and  France.  That  order- 
ing, creating,  and  sagacious  spirit  originated  the  great 
standing  armies  of  Louis,  and  imposed  this  burden 
on  all  the  governments  of  Europe ;  at  the  same  time 
he  maintained  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  en- 
couraged manufactures,  navigation,  and  commerce  ; 
and  the  first  French  settlement  in  the  East  Indies 
was  founded  at  Pondicherry.  Colbert  developed  the 
astonishing  resources  of  France  in  population,  natural 
riches,  and  national  spirit. 

But,  after  his  death  in  1683,  Louvois  and  Louis 
plucked  the  fruit  while  they  felled  the  tree.  The 
pride  of  the  king,  and  the  vanity  of  the  nation, 
seconded  the  ambition  of  the  despotic  minister  of 
war.  Notwithstanding  all  this  oppression  disaffec- 
tion never  found  a  rallying  point  of  resistance.  Such 
gratification  did  the  nation  experience  in  the  splen- 
dour of  a  cruel  and  prodigal  reign  !  Five  wars,  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  building  of 
Versailles,'the  hatred  of  the  nations,  the  battle  of  La- 
Hogue,  and  the  deep  policy  of  William  III.  of  Eng- 
land, overthrew  the  power  of  Louis  in  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession.  Favourable  circumstances,  the 
opinion  of  the  age,  and  the  consciousness  of  strength 
on  the  part  of  a  people  not  yet  corrupted,  were  all 
that  preserved  from  downfall  the  tottering  throne  of 
the  falling  king.  Death  rapidly  snatched  away  those 
who  stood  nearest  him  ;  first  his  only  son,  then  his 
grandson,  with  his  grandson's  wife  and  eldest  son, 
the  hopes  of  France.  ITie  court  intrigues,  satiety, 
devotion,  and  the  religious  predominance  of  Mainte- 
non, together  with  the  influence  of  his  confessor  La 
Chaise,  and  his  far  worse  successor  Tellier,  from  1709, 
made  the  heart  of  the  aged  king  indifterent  to  the 
state  of  his  dominions.  The  proud  Louis,  who 
imagined  himself  competent  to  every  thing,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  great  minister,  selected  young 
men  whom  he  could  guide  at  pleasure,  was  at  last  so 
led  astray  by  his  confessor  Tellier,  that  he  caused  the 
constitution  Unigenitus,  drawn  up  according  to  Tel- 
lier's  plan  by  three  Jesuits,  to  be  issued  as  a  bull  in 
1713  by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  who  was  equally  de- 
ceived, thus  giving  the  Jesuit  party  the  triumph  over 
their  opponents,  and  at  the  same  producing  commo- 
tions, which  continued  for  forty  years  to  agitate  the 
church  and  state.  Louis  manifested,  however,  a 
strength  of  mind  and  firmness  in  death,  as  well  as  in 
the  misfortunes  which,  in  his  last  years,  shook  his 
throne  and  house  ;  for  Heinsius,  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough humbled  the  pride  of  France  before  the 
Spanish  throne  was  secured  to  the  grandson  of 
Louis,  by  the  death  of  Joseph  I.  and  the  victory  of 
Villars  at  Demain.  He  submitted  to  all  conditions, 
unless  they  were  dishonourable,  but  such  he  rejected 
with  scorn.  When  Philip  was  finally  established  on 
the  throne  at  Madrid,  the  partition  wall  of  the  Pyre- 
nees was  not  destroyed,  as  Louis  had  hoped,  when 
he  said  to  his  grandson  on  his  departure,  11  rCy  a 
plus  de  Pyrenees  j  and  France]  was  burdened  with,  a 
debt  of  2,500,000,000  livres.  The  plan  of  attaching 
Spain  to  France  in  order  to  counteract  the  connexion 
of  England  and  Holland  (which,  threatened  the  French 
commerce,  navigation  and  colonies),  exhausted  France 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  revolution  which  wa» 
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not  to  terminate  till  a  century  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  Grouvelle  says,  therefore,  of  him,  with  jus- 
tice : — "  We  may  allow  him  good  qualities  but  not 
virtue.  The  m.isfortunes  of  succeedinof  reigns  were, 
in  part,  his  work,  and  he  has  hardly  influenced  pos- 
terity except  for  its  ruin."  The  same  judgment 
is  passed  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  "Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution."  What  is  called  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  as  compared  with  Pericles,  Augustus, 
and  the  Medici,  was  a  result  of  the  impulse  which 
circumstances  communicated  to  the  national  genius. 
Louis,  who  was  not  himself  possessed  of  a  great, 
comprehensive  mind,  and  who  was  much  and  labo- 
riously occupied  on  trifles,  patronized  genius  only  as 
a  necessary  instrument  for  his  purposes.  At  Col- 
bert's suggestion  he  founded  the  academy  of  sciences 
and  that  of  inscriptions  ;  he  improved  the  French 
academy,  encouraged  able  writers  to  raise  his  repu- 
tation and  the  French  language  above  the  hatred  of 
nations,  and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  was  wider 
than  that  of  his  armies.  His  nation  gave  laws  to 
Europe  in  matters  of  taste.  The  tone  of  French 
society  was  a  model  for  the  German  courts,  and  cor- 
rupted the  spirit  of  the  nobility  while  it  destroyed 
morals. 

It  is  not,  however.,  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Huguenots  from  France  also  promoted 
the  diffusion  of  the  French  language  and  manners. 
The  great  art  of  pleasing  was  the  soul  of  all  the  other 
arts  in  France ;  it  even  opened  to  science  itself  the 
avenue  to  the  circles  of  the  polished  classes.  Pascal, 
■who  wrote  with  vigour  and  delicacy,  the  subUme 
Bossuet,  and  Fenelon,  splendid  in  his  humility,  the 
great  Corneille  who  boldly  took  his  flight  among  the 
surrounding  barbarism,  the  unique  Mohere,  the  in- 
imitable Fontaine,  and  the  calm  thinker  and  spirited 
eatirist  Boileau,  the  friend  of  the  classical  Racine, 
kindled  the  blaze  of  light  and  philosophy  in  France. 
"  Their  electrical  shock  roused  the  north  from  the 
monotonous  studies  of  its  universities."  The  fine 
arts  were  not  neglected.  Of  Lebrun's  epoch  of  art 
under  Louis  XIV.  we  are  reminded  by  thirty-four 
])aintings  by  this  master  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre. 
'I'he  Flemish  school,  particularly  Teniers,  did  not  please 
the  king.  Girardon  was  distinguished  among  the 
sculptors.  Lenotre  laid  out  the  splendid  gardens  of 
Versailles  ;  Perrault  built  the  colonnade  of  the  Lou- 
vre, Hardoin  Mansard  the  dome  of  the  invalids. 
Lulli  was  the  creator  of  French  music.  A  large  pro- 
j)ortion  of  the  great  monuments  of  France,  which 
excite  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  had  their  origin 
in  the  reign  of  Louis.  He  constructed  the  wonder- 
ful harbours,  ship-yards  and  fortifications  at  Brest, 
Rochefort,  L'Orient,  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Cette,  and 
Toulon  ;  and  at  his  bidding  the  canal  of  Languedoc 
united  the  Mediterranean  with  the  ocean. 

The  most  splendid  period  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  extended  from  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  con- 
cluded by  Mazarin  in  1659,  to  the  death  of  the  great 
Colbert  in  1633.  That  peace,  however,  lasted  only 
till  16G5,  when  Louis,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  laid  claim  to  the  Spa- 
nish Netherlands,  by  virtue  of  the  right  oi  devolution, 
as  it  was  called,  which  ^vas  a  private  law  in  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  but  could  by  no  means  be  consi- 
dered the  rule  of  succession  to  the  government  of 
these  states.  Holland,  therefore,  concluded  in  1668 
a  triple  alliance  with  England  and  Sweden  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Netherlands,  of  which  alliance, 


although  Louis  was  victorious  in  two  campaigns,  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  the  result.  Louis  re- 
tained, indeed,  the  conquered  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  intentions 
on  the  country  at  large,  and,  as  he  attributed  this  to 
the  triple  alliance,  he  resolved  on  a  retaliatory  war 
against  Holland,  having  previously  succeeded  in 
separating  England  and  Sweden  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  republic,  and  uniting  them  with 
himself.  This  war,  undertaken  without  regard  to 
the  commerce  of  France,  to  which  it  was  very  detri- 
mental, and  in  which  Spain,  the  German  emperor, 
and  Brandenburg  also  engaged  against  France,  con- 
tinued from  1672  till  the  j)eace  of  Nimeguen,  con- 
cluded 1G78  and  1679,  in  which  Holland  lost  nothing, 
while  Louis  XIV.  received  from  Spain,  Burgundy, 
which  the  king  of  Spain  had  ])reviously  held,  as  an 
appurtenance  to  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  German  empire,  and  sixteen  places 
in  the  Netherlands.  Louis  lost  in  this  war  his  two 
greatest  generals,  Turenne  and  Conde  ;  the  former 
fell  at  Sasbach  in  1675,  the  latter  retired  in  1676  on 
account  of  his  feeble  health.  Louis,  however,  still 
had  Catinat,  Crequi,  Luxembourg,  Schomberg,  and 
Vauban.  After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  it  would 
have  been  politic  for  Louis  to  have  ceased  prosecut- 
ing for  a  while  his  plans  of  aggrandizement ;  but  he 
renewed  immediately  after  the  reunions,  as  they  were 
called.  In  the  three  treaties  of  peace  a  number  of 
places,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  had  been  ceded 
to  France,  though  it  had  not  i)een  decided  what  really 
did  pertain  to  them.  Louis,  therefore,  established, 
in'l680,  chambers  oi  reunions  at  Metz  and  Brisach, 
whose  office  it  was  to  accord  him,  under  the  form  of 
right,  every  thing  that  could  be  considered  in  any 
way  as  belonging  to  those  places.  France  in  this 
manner  acquired  large  districts  on  the  borders  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Germany.  Louis  would  also 
gladly  have  obtained  Strasburgh,  but,  as  even  the 
chambers  of  reunions  could  start  no  formal  claim  to 
it,  this  important  place  was  quietly  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  and  compelled  to  surrender  in  1681  without 
a  blow.  Spain  and  the  German  empire  protested 
against  this  act,  but  both  found  it  expedient  in  1684 
to  enter  into  a  twenty  years'  truce  with  Louis  XIV., 
by  which  this  monarch  obtained  for  that  time,  besides 
Strasbiu-g,  all  the  places  re-united  prior  to  August 
1681. 

Meanwhile,  Colbert  had  died  in  1683.  From  this 
time  France  declined  with  the  same  rapidity  that  it 
had  risen  under  his  administration.  The  first  blow 
it  received  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
in  October  1685,  after  several  years'  oppressions  of 
the  protestant  party,  by  which  measure  the  kingdom 
lost  700,000  of  its  most  valuable  subjects.  To  this 
measure  the  king  was  led  by  the  united  exertions  of 
the  two  parties  of  the  court,  in  other  respects  opposed 
to  each  other — the  parties  of  the  minister  Louvois 
and  of  Maintenon,  who  co-operated  with  the  generally 
benevolent  confessor  of  the  king,  Lachaise.  Colbert, 
to  his  death,  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  violent 
measures,  which  might  induce  the  protestants  to 
emigrate.  France  was  soon  after  involved  in  a  new 
war.  Several  circumstances  gave  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louvois  opportunity,  in  spite  of  the  twenty  years' 
truce,  to  enter  the  field  anew.  The  war  which  Louis 
now  waged  from  I688  to  1697  against  Germany, 
Holland,  Spain,  Savoy,  and  England,  was  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  which  Louis  resigned  all 
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the  reunions,  and,  in  addition,  ceded  to  Germany,  I 
Brisach,  Friburg,  Kehl,  and  Pliilipsburg,  besides  all  | 
the  smaller  fortresses  erected  by  France  on  the  Ger- 1 
man  side  of  the  Rhine.  Although,  throughout  the  j 
war,  Louis  was  conqueror  rather  than  conquered,  he  ' 
was  bent  on  peace.  The  exhaustion  of  his  kingdom, 
and  especially  the  fear  that  a  continuance  of  the  war 
might  frustrate  his  views  on  the  Spanish  succession, 
compelled  him  to  yield.  The  death  of  Charles  IL, 
king  of  Spain,  to  which  Louis  had  long  looked  for- 
ward, took  place  at  the  end  of  1700.  Louis  had 
already  concluded  treaties  of  partition  with  respect 
to  the  Spanish  succession  with  England  and  Holland  ; 
but  Charles  IL,  by  a  secret  testament,  had  designated 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  Philip  of  Anjou,  as  heir  of  the 
whole  monarchy,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  in  which  the  inheritance  was  legitimately 
vested.  On  the  enforcement  of  this  testament  Louis 
insisted,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  was  thus  in- 
volved in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession,  which  he 
preci])itated  by  acknowledging  the  English  pretender, 
son  of  James  II. ,  in  violation  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
The  finances  of  Louis  were  in  great  distress  ;  he  had 
also  lost  many  of  his  great  men  in  the  cabinet  and 
field  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  numerous  ene- 
mies— England,  Holland,  the  emperor  and  the  Ger- 
man emphe,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Spain — could 
oppose  to  him  two  of  the  greatest  generals — Eugene 
and  Marlborough. 

France  suffered  greatly  by  this  war,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1/13,  and  those 
of  Radstadt  and  Baden  in  17 14,  brought  about  by  the 
concurrence  of  several  circumstances  favourable  to 
France,  especially  l)y  the  change  that  took  place  in 
the  political  system  of  England  in  1710,  after  Louis 
had  several  times  protfered  peace,  without  success, 
on  account  of  the  hard  terms  insisted  on  by  his  ene- 
mies. Louis  made,  indeed,  some  concessions  to 
England,  Holland,  and  Savoy,  but  saw  his  grandson 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Spain,  under  the  name  of 
Philip  V.  This,  however,  was  connected  with  a  re- 
nunciation, which  should  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  future  union  of  the  Spanish  and  French  crowns. 
The  internal  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  was  totally 
ruined  by  this  war,  of  which  the  expenses  in  the  year 
1712  alone  amounted  to  825,000,000  livres.  The 
great  array  which  he  kept  on  foot  was  what  chiefly 
excited  and  nourished  in  Louis  the  love  of  conquest. 
He  maintained  a  larger  standing  army  than  any  other 
prince  of  his  time.  It  rose  from  140,000  to  300,000 
men.  Respecting  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  Flassan  : — "  The  cabinet  of 
Louis  XIV.,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  talents 
of  his  ministers,  exhibits,  in  its  most  important  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  powers,  almost  always  the 
same  character  of  lofty  pretension.  The  spirit  of  his 
policy  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  manner  in  %vhich 
he  insisted  on  interpreting  the  treaties  of  Miinster, 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  Queen  Maria  Theresa.  The  means  of  im- 
parting validity  to  such  arbitrary  explanations  were, 
force  of  arms,  artful  diplomacy,  expert  spies,  and 
corruption.  The  king  expended  great  sums  in  se- 
curing the  favour  of  sovereigns — Charles  II. ,  for  ex- 
ample, of  England — their  ministers  and  mistresses. 
Against  his  enemies  he  employed,  even  in  times  of 
war,  clandestine  popular  excitements;  he  encouraged 
the  commotions  in  Catalonia,  Sicily,  England,  Por- 
tugal, and  Hungary.    More  than  any  king  before  him 


he  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
towards  the  north,  by  which  rneans  he  secured  the 
capital  against  the  accidents  of  war.  Till  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue  in  1692,  in  which  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleet,  under  Admiral  Russel,  overcame  the 
French  admiral  Tourville,  he  maintained  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  ocean,  and  made  his  flag  respected 
by  the  natives  of  Barbary  and  by  the  most  powerful 
maritime  states.  On  the  continent  he  held  a  decided 
predominance  till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  so  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  fear  any  coalition  of  the  other 
powers.  To  this  his  connexion  with  Sweden  and 
some  of  the  small  German  principalities  mainly  con- 
tributed. He  subsequently  fell  somewhat  from  his 
high  elevation,  but  continued  to  be  the  first  sovereign 
of  Europe,  even  after  his  defeats  in  the  Spanish  war 
of  succession ;  for,  after  he  had  severed  the  league 
formed  against  him  by  the  peace  with  England,  nei- 
ther Austria  nor  the  German  empire  could  long  offer 
resistance."  To  this  foreign  policy,  favoured  by  the 
weakness  and  political  errors  of  his  neighbours,  was 
added  an  arbitrary  internal  administration.  The  sys- 
tem of  police,  organized  by  D'Argenson,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  was,  in  its  effects,  as  for- 
midable as  an  inquisition. 

Louis  XV.,  was  the  great  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was 
born  in  February  1710,  and  commenced  his  reign  in 
1715.  The  influence  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  on 
the  religious  and  political  notions  of  the  cultivated 
classes,  and  especially  the  increasing  power  of  public 
opinion  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
are  conspicuous.  The  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.  consists  in  the  intellectual  developement 
of  the  nation  in  the  splendour  and  boldness  of  new 
philosophic  views,  which  had  so  strong  an  influence 
on  society.  From  them  proceeded  a  fearful  separa- 
tion of  reason  from  morality,  of  the  passions  from 
rectitude,  and  of  enlightened  ideas  from  the  church 
and  state.  The  immoderate  love  of  pleasure  which, 
from  the  higher,  descended  into  the  lower  classes, 
and  was  defended  or  excused  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  day,  was  united  with  an  avaricious  selfishness 
which  was  awakened  by  the  rash  financial  schemes 
of  Law  and  the  regent,  and  connected  with  fraud, 
despair,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  500,000  citizens. 
From  this  love  of  pleasure  and  selfishness  proceeded 
most  of  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Louis  XV.  The  moral  infection  spread  farther  and 
farther,  and  ate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  roots  of 
public  spirit  and  every  civil  virtue.  Louis  XIV.  left 
his  great  grandson  and  successor  with  the  words, 
"  I  have,  against  my  inclination,  imposed  great  bur- 
dens on  my  subjects ;  but  have  been  compelled  to 
do  it  by  the  long  wars  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
maintain.  Love  peace,  and  undertake  no  war,  ex- 
cept when  the  good  of  the  state  and  the  welfare  of 
your  people  render  it  necessary."  A  much  deeper 
impression  should  have  been  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  royal  child  by  the  conduct  of  the  people  who  ac- 
companied the  hearse  of  the  king  with  insults  and 
the  grossest  expressions  of  joy.  But  what  an  idea 
must  the  boy  of  six  years  have  formed  from  the  lit 
de  justice  (the  strongest  exertion  of  despotism)  held 
by  the  regent  to  confirm  his  regency !  How  differ- 
ent were  the  views  of  his  father,  the  noble  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  intended,  in  case  he  ascended  the 
throne,  to  restore  to  the  people  their  lost  rights ! 
On  one  occasion,  when  Louis  had  recovered  from  a 
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violent  sickness,  his  subjects  manifested  their  satis- 
faction by  repeated  rejoicings.  The  court  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries  were  full  of  men.  Villeroi 
carried  the  king  from  one  window  to  another.  "  See 
them,  my  king  !  your  people:  all  this  people  belongs 
to  you ;  all  that  you  ^ee  is  your  property;  you  are 
lord  and  master  of  it."  The  instructor  of  the  young 
king,  the  prudent  and  modest  Fleury,  won  the  confi- 
dence of  his  pupil  in  a  noble  manner.  A  third,  who 
had,  however,  less  influence  on  the  young  king,  was 
his  confessor,  the  Jesuit,  Linieres.  The  cardinal 
Dubois  had  effected  his  appointment  to  this  import- 
ant office  against  Fleury's  wish  and  the  advice  of 
Cardinal  Noailles.  Fleury,  however,  acquiied  the 
entire  confidence  of  Louis,  who,  after  the  death  of 
the  regent  in  17'24,  by  the  advice  of  his  instructor, 
appointed  the  duke  of  Bourbon  chief  minister  of 
state,  who  could  undertake  nothing,  however,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  ])relate,  then 
seventy-three  years  old.  Till  now,  the  king,  who 
entered  upon  the  government  himself  in  17"23,  but 
had  hitherto  entrusted  the  managemenc  of  affairs 
to  the  former  regent  as  first  minister  of  state,  had 
shown  no  will  of  his  own.  A  Spanish  princess  of 
si.x  years  old  had  been  destined  for  his  wife,  and  had 
been  subsequently  sent  back  to  her  parents  ;  the 
marshal  Villeroi  had  been  banished  from  the  court, 
and  the  king  had  married  Maria  Leczynski,  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  dethroned  king  of  Poland, 
but  he  appeared  indifferent  and  submissive  in  all 
these  proceedings.  But  when  the  party  of  the  duke 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  the  prelate,  and  the  offended 
Fleury  had  retired  to  his  country  seat,  the  king  in- 
sisted on  his  return  with  such  firmness  that  the 
duke  found  himself  obhged  to  apply  to  the  prelate 
and  solicit  his  return. 

Soon  after,  in  1726,  Fleury  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  administration.  He  declined  the  title  of  first 
minister,  but  was,  in  fact,  such  till  his  death  in  1743. 
His  habit  of  dissimulation  extended  itself  to  the 
king,  in  whose  private  life  a  great  change  now  took 
place,  probably  faA'oured  by  Fleury  himself.  The 
germ  which  his  application  and  some  generous  ex- 
pressions had  manifested,  was  stifled  in  sensual  plea- 
sures and  the  luxury  of  a  court  life.  The  peaceful 
Fleury,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  order  and  eco- 
nomy, now  gave  the  enervated  monarchy  a  seven 
years'  tranqudlity ;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  compose  the  controversy  respecting  the 
bull  "  Unigenitus." 

After  the  death  of  Augustus  IL,  king  of  Poland, 
in  17^3,  Louis  wished  to  see  his  father-in-law  chosen 
successor  of  Augustus,  and  declared  that  the  free- 
dom of  election  should  be  interrupted  by  no  foreign 
power;  but  the  emperor  Charles  VL,  having  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
supported  his  election  as  king  of  Poland,  Louis's 
plan  was  frustrated  and  a  war  broke  out.  After  two 
campaigns,  France  acquired  for  Stanislaus,  who  had 
fled  from  Dantzic  in  danger  of  his  life,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  by  the  preliminaries 
of  Vienna  in  1735.  After  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
in  1740,  the  project  of  Marshal  Belleisle,  to  dis- 
member the  Austrian  hereditary  states,  plunged  the 
aged  cardinal  into  a  war,  the  success  of  which  was 
frustrated  by  the  parsimony  of  the  minister.  The 
French  armies  fought  on  the  side  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  mo- 
narchy.    England  was  on  the  side  of  Maria  Theresa. 
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'Vhe  conquest  of  Bohemia  was  not  accomplished  ; 
scarcely  could   Mailleljois,    Belleisle,    and    Broglio, 
effect  the  retreat  of  the  wreck  of  the  defeated  army 
from   Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  over  the  Rhine.     Still 
greater  were  the  losses  of  France  by  sea ;  for  Fleury 
had  neglected  the  marine.     After  his  death  in  1743, 
the  victories  of  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony  gave  new 
splendour  to  the  French  arms;  and,  by  the  peace  of  Ai.v- 
la-Chapelle  in  1 748,  France  regained  her  lost  colonies. 
But  the  state  was  more  than  ever  exhausted  by  an 
unjust  and  impolitic  war.     Louis  had  himself  taken 
a  part  in  several  campaigns,  and  when  he  was  at- 
tacked at  Metz  by  a  severe  malady,  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  ^V ell-beloved.     The  affection  felt  for 
him  by  the  French  exceeded  his  deserts ;  for  Louis 
became  from  this  time  more  and  more  unworthy  of 
the  public  respect,  sinking  into  the  grossest  indo- 
lence and  sensuality,  and  abandoning  the  manage- 
ment of  state  affairs  to  the  marchioness  of  Pompa- 
dour.    She  was,  in  reality,  the  ruler,  the  monarch 
being  absorbed  in  his  orgies  or  childish  amusementt^ 
and  despotic  fears.      He    showed   himself  without 
dignity,  the  sport  of  petty  passions,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  external  influences.     The  nation,  on  which 
so  powerless  a  government  could   have   no   effect, 
followed  entirely  its  restless  caprices.     Contests  of 
public  opinion,  bold  hopes  and  new  systems,  amused 
and  engaged  all  classes  of  society.    Every  one  longed 
for  a  new  and  better  state  ;  obedience  became  more 
and  more  lax,  the  wish  of  change  more  decided  ;  a 
few  steps  more  woidd  lead   to  insurrection.      The 
sensuality  of  the  king  put  him  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  ambitious  Pompadour.     While  she  made  him 
lead  the  shameless  life  of  an  eastern  monarch,  she 
sacrificed,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment, 
the  honour,  wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
to  those  \\ho  were  able  to  gain  access  to  her  by  their 
attractive  qualities.      She  accustomed   the  king  to 
the  acquits  de  comptant  or  warrants  for  payment, 
which  exhausted  the  treasury,  and  introduced  confu- 
sion into  the  accounts.     The  cost  of  the  parc-aux- 
cerfs,  as  it  was  called, — the  most  abominable  instru- 
ment of  the  king's  voluptuousness, — was  defrayed 
by   such    acquits,    which,    according   to    Lacretelle, 
amounted,  eventually,  to  100,000,000fr.     Louis  also 
loved  to  play  dee]),  and  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose a  private  chest,  the  losses  of  which  he  supplied 
from  the  public  chest.     Those  who  lost  to  him  were 
indemnified  by  lucrative  public  offices.     In  order  to 
increase  this  fund  he  engaged  in  stock-jobbing  and 
in  speculations  in  grain.     The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
stocks,  and  the  price  of  corn,  interested  him  in  a 
manner  entirely  unbecoming  a  king.     He  appropri- 
ated a  capital  of  ten  millions  from  his  private  trea- 
sury to  this  disgraceful  traffic,  and  even  allowed  the 
name  of  M.   Mielavand  to  be  introduced  into  the 
state  almanac  of  1774,  among  the  officers  of  finances 
as  tresorier  des  grains  pour  le  compte  de  S.  M. 

To  relieve  his  ennui  he  printed  several  books,  and 
was  even  pleased  with  the  celebrated  physiocratical 
system  of  his  physician  Quesnay.  He  called  him 
his  thinker  (penseur),  listened  with  satisfaction  when 
he  censured  the  policy  of  his  ministers,  but  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  api)lication  of  his  ideas. 
Towards  women  he  conducted  himself  in  public  with 
the  courteousness  of  a  French  chevalier,  mingled  in 
their  petty  quarrels,  and  played  the  part  of  a  confi- 
dant. He  was  inquisitive  about  the  intrigues  of  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  and  to  inform  himself  respect- 
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ing  them,  maintained  secret  agents,  of  which  his  mi- 
nisters in  many  cases  knew  nothing.  The  dignified 
manly  conduct  of  the  dauphin,  the  virtues  of  the 
dauphiness,  made  no  permanent  impression  on  him. 
He  sometimes,  however,  seemed  to  feel  remorse,  es- 
pecially after  the  death  of  the  queen.  But  he  soon 
sought  and  found  solace  in  his  old  pleasures.  From 
the  year  1769  he  was  governed  by  Du  Barry,  who  is 
said  to  have  cost  the  royal  treasury  in  five  years, 
180,000,000  livres. 

As  Louis  became  older,  his  bigotry  and  apathy 
increased,  while  he  sank  deeper  in  sensuality.  His 
secret  debaucheries  dishonoured  innocence,  and  poi- 
soned the  domestic  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The 
public  contempt  was  expressed  in  satires,  caricatures, 
and  songs,  to  which  the  people  had  already  become 
accustomed  under  the  regency.  The  hatred  of  the 
people  gave  credence  to  the  most  e.vaggerated  accu- 
sations, and  Louis,  from  fear  and  aversion,  withdrew 
himself  from  the  public  eye.  With  this  carelessness 
and  apathy  of  the  king,  the  French  levity  increased 
continually  ;  every  one  was  engaged  with  trifles  and 
selfish  plans  ;  the  most  important  affairs  of  state  on 
the  contrary  were  neglected.  France  at  the  same 
time  saw  itself  involved,  in  1754,  in  a  maritime  war 
with  England  on  account  of  the  forts  on  the  Ohio, 
and,  as  if  this  contest  was  of  no  importance,  rashly 
took  the  side  of  Austria  against  Prussia  in  1736. 
The  shrewd  Kaunitz  had  gained  the  favour  of  the 
vain  Pompadour,  who  was  otFended  by  the  sarcasms 
of  Frederic  H.  By  her  influence  the  duke  de  Choi- 
seul  was  appointed  first  minister  in  the  stead  of  the 
abbe  Bernis,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1756,  a  new 
alliance  was  concluded  with  Austria  at  Versailles, 
which  was  unique  in  history.  The  French  suflTered 
great  losses  by  sea  and  land ;  even  their  military  re- 
putation had  declined  since  the  battle  of  Rosbach, 
and,  after  seven  unhappy  years,  they  had  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  when  Choiseul  concluded  a 
peace  with  England  at  Fontainebleau  in  1762,  and 
the  definitive  treaty  was  settled  at  Paris  in  1763,  al- 
though France  had  to  rehnquish  to  England,  Canada, 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  is- 
lands of  Grenada,Tobago,  St. Vincent,  and  Dominica, 
together  with  Minorca.  Louis  remained  indifferent 
to  all  these  events.  The  first  time  that  he  saw  Mar- 
shal Richelieu  after  the  conquest  of  Mahon,  he 
turned  to  that  general,  who  was  adored  by  the  whole 
nation,  with  the  question,  "  How  did  you  like  the 
Minorca  figs  r"  The  celebrated  family  compact  of 
the  Bourbons,  by  which  Choiseul  hoped  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  to  unite  for  ever  the  pohcy  of  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Parma,  with  the  French  interest,  was  of 
no  great  benefit  to  France.  After  the  war,  Choi- 
seul's  ministry  was  marked  by  several  often  violent 
reforms ;  especially  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  France  in  1764,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Cor- 
sica in  1769.  Shortly  after,  Madame  du  Barry,  in 
connexion  with  the  chancellor  Maupeou,  effected  the 
overthrow  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  and  elevated  to 
his  post  the  duke  of  Aiguillon.  The  quarrel  of  the 
latter  with  the  parliament  at  Rennes,  which  had  writ- 
ten against  him  in  a  violent  tone  as  former  governor 
of  Bretagne,  and  the  refractoriness  of  all  the  parlia- 
ments, especially  with  respect  to  the  new  oppressive 
financial  edicts,  induced  the  king,  in  1771,  to  banish 
the  members  of  the  parliament  from  Paris,  and  soon 
after  to  abolish  the  parliaments  entirely,  which  were 
first  re-established  under  Louis  XV.  in  1774,  with 


certain  limitations.  The  notorious  edict  which  the 
chancellor  Maupeou  then  issued,  called  the  king  the 
sole  and  supreme  legislature  of  the  kingdom,  who 
permitted  parhament  indeed  to  protest  against  a  new 
law,  but  after  two  considerations,  might  demand  un- 
conditional obedience.  Thus  Maupeou  made  the 
absolute  will  of  the  monarch  a  constitutional  law. 
A  worthy  counterpart  of  Maupeou  was  the  comp- 
troller-general of  finances,  the  abbe  Terrai,  who  im- 
poverished the  country,  while  he  received  an  income 
of  1,200,000  livres.  In  proportion  as  the  king  was 
despised  at  home,  the  authority  of  France  was  les- 
sened abroad.  The  partition  of  Poland  took  place 
in  1773,  without  the  knowledge  of  France.  After 
having  sunk  into  a  complete  nullity,  the  king,  whom 
no  domestic  misfortunes,  not  even  his  own  attempted 
assassination  in  1757  by  a  fanatic,  Damiens,  nor  the 
public  misery,  could  restore  to  consciousness,  died  of 
the  small  pox,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1774,  leaving  a 
debt  of  400,000,000  livres. 

In  proportion  as  the  reign  of  Louis  was  weak  and 
pernicious  to  the  state,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose, 
awakened  by  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  by  distin- 
guished men  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  Paris, 
pubhc  institutions  arose ;  palaces  and  churches  were 
built,  &c. ;  the  military  school  of  Paris,  and  the 
Champs  Elisees  were  laid  out  in  1751  by  the  minister 
of  war.  Count  D'Argenson  ;  the  intendant  Trudaine 
prosecuted  with  success  the  construction  of  roads. 
The  commerce  of  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux  adorned 
those  cities  with  regal  splendour.  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zynski  restored  the  public  prosperity  in  Lorraine, 
and  Pigal  designed  a  splendid  monument,  which  was 
executed  in  Strasburg  to  the  marshal  Saxe,  who 
died  in  1750.  Of  the  numerous  painters  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  best  were  Lemoine  and  Vernet.  But  taste 
degenerated  under  the  influence  of  a  voluptuous 
court,  and  art  paid  homage  to  luxurj'.  It  delighted 
in  empty  show,  but  at  the  same  time  carried  manu- 
factures to  perfection.  The  ingenious  Vaucanson 
applied  his  talents  to  the  improvement  of  the  Gobe- 
lin manufactory.  Louis  XV.  himself  took  an  interest 
in  the  porcelain  manufactory  established  at  Severes 
by  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  said  to  have  suppressed,  from  humanity,  a 
means  of  destruction  which  would  have  been  more 
formidable  than  the  Greek  fire;  but  this  is  not  histori- 
cally proved.  Enterprising  and  intelligent  men  like 
La  Bourdonnaye,  the  founder  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Isle  de  France  and  Bourbon,  and  even  his  calumnia- 
tor Dupleix,  extended  the  commerce  of  France.  Lou- 
isiana, Canada,  especially  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  the  colony  on  the  Senegal,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  employed  the  French  activity, 
and  enriched  the  maritime  cities.  But  by  the  un- 
just measures  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  the  state  deprived 
itself  of  the  advantages  acquired  in  the  East  Indies 
over  England ;  and  while  France  lost  Canada  and 
several  islands  by  the  manner  in  which  it  carried  on 
the  war,  it  promoted  the  British  power  in  India. 
The  third  estate,  however,  gradually  acquired,  by  its 
wealth  and  intellectual  advancement,  consequence 
and  influence.  Pubhc  opinion  assumed  in  the  age 
of  Louis  XV.  the  character  of  levity,  frivolity,  and 
boldness,  which  was  afterwards  so  strongly  developed 
in  the  revolution. 

Striking  events,  such  as  the  trial  of  the  unfortu- 
nate John  Calas,  and  the  execution  of  the  young 
chevaher   De  Labarre,  for  sacrilege,  brought  new 
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opinions  into  general  circulation.  But  the  evil 
genius  of  France  willed  that  the  decline  of  morals 
and  religion,  contemporary  with  the  abuses  of  arbi- 
trary power,  with  prevalent  prejudices  and  the  op- 
pressions of  the  priesthood,  should  change  the  light 
of  truth,  just  springing  up  in  France,  into  a  destroy- 
ing fire,  and  the  defensive  weapon  of  knowledge  into 
a  two-edged  sword ;  that  the  egotism  of  sensuality 
should  gain  possession  of  the  territory  of  reason,  and 
that  brilliant  wit  should  be  more  esteemed  than  a 
serious  purpose  and  a  solid  character.  This  unhappy 
concurrence  of  public  misery  with  general  licen- 
tiousness, stilled  those  improved  views,  and  that 
scientific  cultivation  which  Montesquieu  and  others, 
to  whom  France  was  indebted  for  its  intellectual  in- 
fluence on  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  exerted  themselves  to  disseminate. 
The  ignorant,  stupified  Louis  had  an  abhorrence 
of  all  intellectual  cultivation.  He  feared  talented 
writers,  and  frequently  said  of  them,  that  they  would 
l>e  the  cause  of  ruin  to  the  monarcby.  He,  never- 
theless, followed,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  the 
advice  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  highly  esteemed  the 
sciences,  and  subsequently  yielded  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  especially  of  Pompadour,  who  took  a 
pleasure  in  being  denominated  the  patron  of  genius, 
and  a  judge  of  the  excellent. 

The  most  powerful  and  permanent  influence  on 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  exerted  by  Voltaire,  who 
commenced  his  splendid  career  in  1716  with  the 
tragedy  of  "  Qi^dipus."  Louis  had  an  aversion  to 
him,  but  the  marchioness  induced  him  to  appoint 
Voltaire  his  historiographer  and  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers. Meanwhile,  the  preference  visibly  manifested 
by  the  court  towards  the  poet  Crebillon  inspired  the 
author  of  the  "  Henriade"  with  a  disgust  at  residii.j 
in  Paris.  Simultaneously  with  him,  the  immortal 
Montesquieu  awoke  the  powers  of  reflection  and  of  wit 
in  the  nation.  His  "  Lettres  Persannes"  kindled  the 
spirit  of  public  criticism,  and  his  work  "  Sur  les  Causes 
de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  De'cadence  des  llomains," 
like  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  became  a  classic  manual 
for  the  study  of  politics.  About  this  time,  the  interest 
universally  felt  in  scientific  subjects  induced  Cardi- 
nal Fleury  and  Count  Maurepas  to  persuade  the  king 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  Newton's  opinion  resjiecting 
the  form  of  the  earth  by  the  measurement  of  a  de- 
gree in  a  high  northern  latitude,  and  under  the  equa- 
tor, which  was  undertaken  in  1735  and  17.36,  and  to 
patronize  Cassini's  map  of  France.  After  1749 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  D'Alernbert,  Duclos,  Condillac, 
and  Helvetius  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
writers  of  France.  The  greatest  agitation  in  public 
opinion  was  caused  by  the  "  Dictionnaire  Encyclo- 
pe'dique"  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  against  which 
the  clergy,  particularly  the  Jesuits,  and  the  ministers, 
rose  en  masse.  No  less  attention  was  excited  by  the 
work  of  Helvetius,  "  De  I'Esprit."  Even  the  ladies 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  contest  of  philosophy. 
Bureaux  d'esprit  were  formed,  and  from  the  philo- 
sophical circles  at  the  houses  of  the  baron  of  Hol- 
bach  and  Helvetius  there  proceeded  several  works 
in  support  of  materialism  and  atheism,  especially 
from  1758  to  1770.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  is 
the  "  Systeme  de  la  Nature."  Religion  was  shame- 
lessly assailed  by  La  Mettrie,  D'Argens,  and  the  abl)e 
de  Prades,  who,  banished  from  France,  sought  refuge 
with  Frederic  11.,  but  whose  opinions  found  reception 
in  France.     Condemnation  by  the  Sorbonne  only  ex- 
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cited  opposition,  and  the  boldness  of  the  age  loved  to 
defend  rash  and  splendid  errors,  if  they  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  acuteness.  No 
work  was  more  destructive  of  public  morals  than 
Voltaire's  "  Pucelle"^a  talented  poem,  which  the 
licentious  spirit  of  the  times  of  the  regency  alone 
could  have  inspired.  But  better  men,  such  as  Tur- 
got  and  Malesherbes,  laboured,  not  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  better  part  of  the  public,  to  coun- 
teract this  pestilence,  and  saved  the  honour  of  sound 
reason.  Such  a  production  is  Duclos's  "Considera- 
tions sur  les  Moeurs,"  of  which  Louis  XV.  himself 
said,  "  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  honour."  Thomas, 
Marmontel,  and  Laharpe  remonstrated  loudly  against 
atheism.  Rousseau  roused  the  most  violent  anger 
of  the  antiphilosophers  by  his  "  Emilie."  Jesuits 
and  Jansenists  united  against  him,  and  notwith- 
standing the  general  admiration  which  he  received, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  France.  Such  was  the  re- 
volutionary spirit  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  The  con- 
tempt for  the  court  and  royalty  produced  by  his 
reign,  the  exhaustion  of  the  state  caused  by  his  ex- 
travagance, the  rise  of  a  critical  and  liberal  spirit, 
and  the  corruption  of  state  and  church,  gave  birth  to 
the  revolution,  and  the  debased  state  of  the  iniblic 
morals,  poisoned  by  the  example  of  the  court,  stained 
it  with  hideous  excesses.  The  favourite  residence  of 
this  monarch  is  delineated  beneath- 
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LOUIS  XVI.,  who  was  destined  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  France  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  con- 
vulsion, and  to  atone  with  his  life  for  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  predecessors,  was  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  by 
his  second  wife,  Maria  Josephine,  daughter  of  Frede- 
ric Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony. 
Louis  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1754,  and 
in  1770  married  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.  The 
countess  Marsan,  governess  of  the  royal  family,  had 
a  large  share  in  his  education,  and  even  after  he  be- 
came king,  Louis  hstened  to  her  representations,  of 
which  the  abbe  Georgel  relates  a  remarkable  instance 
in  his  memoirs.  "With  the  best  intentions,  but  en- 
tirely inexperienced  in  matters  of  government,  this 
unfortunate  prince  ascended  the  throne  in  1774.  He 
modestly  declined  the  title  of  le  Desire,  given  him 
by  the  nation,  which  he  e.xcused  from  the  tax  usual 
on  the  occasion.  After  the  death  of  the  daujihin 
in  1765,  his  grandfather  had  intentionally  kept  him 
from  acquiring  the  knowledge  connected  with  his 
destination ;  and  the  countess  Du  Barry  sought  to 
revenge  herself  for  the  contempt  exhibited  towards 
her  by  the  serious,  strictly  moral  prince,  whom  she 
hated,  by  making  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king.  The  ministers,  also,  secretly  spread  the  opiv 
nion  that  the  prince  was  severe  and  far  i-emoved  from 
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the  indulgent  kindness  of  his  grandfather.  He  was 
retiring,  silent,  and  reserved,  and  did  not  dare  to  e.\- 
press  his  benevolent  feelings,  so  that  his  reserve  passed 
for  distrust.  He  felt  himself  a  stranger  at  a  court 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  vice  under  a  thousand 
glittering  forms.  As  he  heeded  not  flattery,  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  courtiers.  The  duke  Choiseul 
therefore  said,  that,  on  the  most  desirable  throne  of 
the  world,  he  was  the  only  king  who  not  only  had 
no  flatterers,  but  who  never  experienced  the  least 
justice  from  the  world.  In  his  countenance,  which 
was  not  destitute  of  dignity,  were  delineated  the 
prominent  features  of  his  character — integrity,  inde- 
cision, and  weakness.  He  was  injured,  however,  by 
a  certain  stiffness  of  demeanour,  repulsive  to  the 
communications  of  friendship.  His  manners  had 
nothing  of  the  grace  possessed  by  almost  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  In  confidential  intercourse 
alone,  he  frequently  expressed  himself  sensibly  and 
ingeniously,  but  blushed  if  his  observations  were  re- 
peated. Facility  of  comprehension,  industry,  and  an 
extraordinary  memory,  made  him  successful  in  his 
studies  ;  but,  unhappily,  they  had  no  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  duties  and  knowledge  of  a  prince.  Up- 
right, pious,  and  indulgent,  he  was  philanthropically 
disposed,  both  towards  his  nation  and  towards  indi- 
viduals. The  virtues  of  his  father,  the  quiet,  domestic 
life  of  his  mother,  had  deeply  impressed  upon  him 
a  moral  religious  feehng.  But  his  example  was 
destined  to  show  how  insufficient  on  a  throne  are 
the  virtues  of  a  private  man. 

He  chose  Count  Maurepas  as  his  minister  of  state,  a 
man  of  talent  and  experience,  but  of  little  solidity  of 
character,  and  desirous  of  shining  in  epigrams.  In 
the  room  of  the  abbe  Terrai,  he  committed  the  finan- 
cial department  to  the  enlightened,  able,  and  upright 
Turgot,  who  resolved  to  remedy  the  abuses  of  the 
state  by  thorough  reforms  on  strict  philosophical, 
and,  in  some  degree,  physiocratical  principles,  and 
looked  upon  the  privileged  orders  as  the  sources  of 
all  evil.  But  the  friends  of  ancient  abuses,  the  high 
nobility,  the  court,  and  the  clergy,  immediately 
formed  a  combination  against  him.  When  the  par- 
liaments were  restored,  by  the  influence  of  Maurepas, 
against  the  judgment  of  Turgot,  the  contest  of  opi- 
nion between  old  and  new  views  more  than  ever 
embarrassed  the  government.  The  count  of  Ver- 
gennes  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs ;  Count 
Muy  was  minister  of  war,  and  Sartine,  of  the  marine. 
The  new  theories  which  Turgot  proposed  in  the 
council  of  state,  had  indeed  the  approbation  of  the 
philosophers :  even  the  talented  men  and  women, 
whom  Madame  Helvetius,  Madame  Geoffrin,  Mile. 
Espinasse,  the  princess  of  Beauveau,  and  the  duchess 
D'Anville,  collected  around  them,  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  Turgot's  liberal  plans,  which  were  loudly 
praised  by  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold ;  but  his  oppo- 
nents found  a  support  for  their  resistance  in  the  old 
parhaments.  The  most  oppressive  feudal  services, 
arbitrary  exactions,  slavery  in  the  mountains  of  Jura, 
and  the  rack,  were  abolished,  and  many  useful  regu- 
lations established  ;  but  Turgot  could  not  overcome 
the  king's  dread  of  an  open  struggle  with  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  parliament.  These  bodies  united 
against  the  minister,  and  the  people,  who  were  on 
his  side,  could  not,  without  representatives,  afford 
any  assistance  against  such  a  league.  The  foes  of 
the  minister  stirred  up  the  populace,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  edict  declaring  the  corn-trade  free,  sc^es 


occurred  resemblingthosewhichsubsequently  marked 
the  revolution.  The  timid  and  inexperienced  Louis 
believed  himself  hated  by  the  nation,  and  was  indul- 
gent towards  the  seditious ;  finally,  by  the  advice  of 
Turgot  and  Muy,  he  acted  with  vigour,  and  the  dis- 
turbances, called  in  Paris  la  guerre  desfarines,  were 
quieted  after  the  amnesty  of  May  1775. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1775,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  the  virtu- 
ous Malesherbes  as  minister.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Turgot.  Their  united  influence  might,  perhaps,  have 
done  much  towards  reforming  the  old  abuses,  but 
unhappily,  the  new  minister  of  war,  the  count  of  St. 
Germain,  was  too  violent  in  his  innovations.  The 
corps  that  were  disbanded  or  diminished,  and  the 
offended  military  nobility,  loudly  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  system  of  innovation,  which 
was  disliked  moreover  by  the  higher  classes.  "  The 
state  will  perish,"  was  the  general  cry,  and  the  par- 
liament refused  to  register  five  edicts  of  the  king. 
Louis  resolved,  indeed,  to  maintain  his  authority  by 
a  lit  de  justice,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1776 ;  but  the 
queen,  a  princess  who  was  equally  superior  to  her 
husband  in  vivacity  of  understanding  and  in  wit,  and 
loved  splendour  and  pleasure,  supported  the  oppo- 
sition together  with  Maurepas,  who  was  Turgot's 
secret  enemy.  Her  the  king  could  not  resist.  He 
hesitated :  the  deficit  produced  by  the  payment  of 
debts  and  the  expenses  of  the  coronation  in  1775 
inspired  him  with  distrust  of  Turgot's  philosophical 
views.  Malesherbes  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
Turgot  was  obliged  to  follow  his  example.  The 
privileged  party  was  victorious,  but  the  hatred  of 
the  third  estate,  and  the  desire  of  all  enlightened  and 
well  disposed  persons  for  a  thorough  reform  was  in- 
creased. They  did  not  wish  to  overthrow  the  whole 
system  until  the  North  American  revolution  threw 
a  firebrand  into  this  inflammable  mass.  The  day  on 
which  Louis  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  1778  decided  his  fate  ;  for  the  war  to  which 
it  gave  rise  from  177S  to  1782,  and  which  cost  France, 
according  to  Audouin,  1,400,000,000  livres,  accus- 
tomed the  nation  and  army  to  republican  ideas,  and 
produced  a  cureless  deficit ;  this,  a  meeting  of  the 
states-general ;  and  this,  the  fall  of  the  monarch  and 
monarchy.  Louis  himself  was  averse  to  engaging  in 
this  war,  but  he  was  out-voted  in  the  council  of 
state,  the  ministers  hoping  to  establish  French  com- 
merce on  the  overthrow  of  the  English. 

After  Turgot's  removal,  the  extravagance  of  the 
court  increased :  while  Louis  refused  himself  any 
great  expenditures  he  yielded  too  easily  to  the  tastes 
of  the  queen  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Luxury 
and  splendour  made  the  expenses  of  the  court  very 
great ;  they  played  high,  they  built,  they  exhibited 
races,  they  gratified  every  whim,  and  Louis's  dissa- 
tisfaction, which  often  withdrew  him  from  these  en- 
tertainments, was  regarded  as  the  indication  of  an 
ordinary  mind.  The  regularity  of  his  manner  of 
life,  in  which  study  and  domestic  pleasures  were  in- 
termingled with  business,  made  no  impression  on 
the  gay  spendthrifts.  Louis  did  not  possess  the  art 
of  inspiring  the  court  and  princes  with  respect.  He 
paid  the  debts  of  Count  Artois.  The  queen  also  gave 
herself  up  to  her  love  of  gayety.  Taste  and  love  of 
the  arts,  clothed  in  all  the  humours  of  the  fashion, 
reigned  in  the  festivals  of  Versailles  and  Petit  Tria- 
non. Maurepas  either  did  not  see  whither  all  this 
must  lead,  or,  with  his  characteristic  levity,  yielded 
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to  necessity.  Pleasure  was  his  element.  He  re- 
mained the  directing  minister  till  his  death  in  17tsl, 
sharing  the  confidence  of  the  king  with  the  talented 
queen,  and  with  every  one  who  could  deceive  the 
monarch  under  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  The  changes  in  the  ministry  of  the 
finances,  which  was  committed  in  turn  to  Clugny, 
Taboureau,  Necker,  Joly  de  Fleury.and  D'Ormesson, 
increased  the  confusion.  The  existence  of  great  abuses 
was  notorious ;  but  the  extirpation  of  their  deep- 
rooted  causes  was  impossible.  The  dismissal  of 
Necker,  who  had  become  an  object  of  great  dislike 
by  his  vain  compte  rendu,  was  considered  as  a  ])ublic 
misfortune  by  the  third  estate,  whose  favour  Necker 
exerted  himself  to  acquire.  Thus,  long  before  the 
revolution,  a  real  anarchy  prevailed  in  public  opinion, 
which  penetrated  even  to  the  council  of  state. 

After  the  peace  of  Versailles  in  1783,  which  brought 
some  advantages  — not  however  sufficient  to  repay 
the  expense  incurred — the  frivolous  Calonne,  liberal 
in  promises,  few  of  which  were  redeemed,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  finance.  In  foreign  affairs,  for 
example,  in  the  dispute  about  the  Scheldt,  Vergennes 
maintained,  though  not  without  sacrifice  of  money, 
the  honour  of  the  French  crown  ;  but  the  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1786  with  England  was  deemed  the 
greatest  error  of  his  administration,  although  it  was 
a  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Versailles.  He  was 
also  blamed  for  having  rejected  the  closer  connexion 
proffered  by  Joseph  II.,  and  for  thus  causing  the 
approximation  of  Austria  to  Russia.  The  king  him- 
self betrayed  weakness  in  dismissing  the  minister 
before  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  which  he  had 
at  first  approved.  Louis  took  pleasure  in  literary 
occupations,  and  engaged  with  fondness  in  public 
enterprises.  He  framed,  with  much  sagacity,  the 
plan  and  instructions  for  Laperouse's  voyage  round 
the  world  in  1786,  and  several  passages  in  those  in- 
structions express,  in  a  touching  manner,  the  bene- 
volent feelings  of  this  artless  prince.  He  often  la- 
mented Laperouse's  unhappy  fate  with  the  words, 
"  I  see  very  well  that  I  am  not  fortunate."  His 
kindness  of  disposition  made  him  particularly  inter- 
ested for  the  poorer  clergy.  He  followed,  however, 
the  maxim  of  Louis  XV.  not  to  give  bishoprics  or 
rich  benefices  to  any  but  nobles.  He  drew  a  line  of 
division  equally  unjust,  and  far  more  pernicious  with 
respect  to  the  army,  in  which  military  rank  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  nobility.  The  third  estate 
could  not  speak  out ;  so  much  the  more  bitterly  and 
violently  did  the  populace  complain  of  the  court  and 
higher  classes,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  infamous 
affair  of  the  necklace,  the  process  against  the  cardinal 
prince  of  Rohan  was  commenced  in  1785.  The  libel 
of  the  branded  countess  De  la  Motte  and  her  hus- 
band, disseminated  the  grossest  calumnies  against 
the  innocent  queen,  which  were  but  too  easily  cre- 
dited by  the  people.  By  this  means  the  throne  was 
disgraced  in  public  opinion ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  queen,  was  accused  of 
using  the  infamous  La  Motte  as  the  tool  of  his  hatred. 
In  this  fermentation  of  public  sentiment,  Calonne 
persuaded  the  king  to  convene  the  notables  in  order 
to  find  some  resources  for  the  exhausted  treasury. 
Unhappily,  the  count  of  Vergennes  died  on  the  13th 
of  February,  1787,  and  on  the  22nd  of  February  the 
king  opened  the  assembly  with  a  speech,  which  was 
not  favourably  received.  The  deficit  which  the  comp- 
troller-general had  stated  at  112,000,000  francs,  but 


which  was  estimatedatraore than  140,000,000,rendered 
Calonne's  plans  suspected.  An  opposition  was  formed, 
and  Calonne  received  his  dismissal.  Parliament  re- 
fused the  imposition  of  two  new  taxes,  which  would 
have  been  burdensome  to  the  large  landed  pro])rie- 
tors,  and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  estates. 
The  nation  heard  the  proposition  with  exultation ; 
the  court  trembled.  Louis  ventured  on  a  lit  de  jus- 
tice, but  the  parliament  declared  it  void.  The  king 
banished  the  parliament  to  Troyes,  and  thus  war  was 
declared  between  the  throne  and  nation.  The  go- 
vernment, moreover,  had  acted  without  dignity  in 
regard  to  the  contest  of  the  Dutch  patriots  with  the 
hereditary  stadtholder  in  17S7,  and  thus  entirely  lost 
the  respect  of  the  people.  The  king  himself  mani- 
fested a  good  nature,  bordering  on  weakness,  to  his 
nearest  connexions,  who,  like  the  duke  De  Coigny, 
consented  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  royal  household.  A  negotiation 
was  finally  commenced  with  the  parliament ;  it  re- 
turned ;  the  measures  on  both  sides  became  more 
violent;  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Brittany  in  June 
1788;  the  nobility  and  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
Vassigny,  then,  for  the  first  time,  dared  to  carry  arms 
against  the  commands  of  the  king.  Even  the  clergy 
loudly  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  estates.  The 
weak  prime  minister,  Brienne,  opposed  in  all  his  pro- 
jects, resigned,  and  Necker  entered  the  council  in 
1788  as  minister  of  finances.  Louis  convened  a  se- 
cond time  the  notables  to  settle  the  form  of  the  es- 
tates and  the  manner  of  voting.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
1789,  the  states-general  met.  Amidst  the  conflicts 
of  the  privileged  orders  and  the  new  opinions,  the 
king  remained  gentle  and  timid,  deserted  and  alone. 
"  God  forbid,"  said  he  to  the  nobility,  who  would 
not  unite  with  the  third  estate,  "  that  a  single  man 
should  perish  for  my  sake."  Hi.s  sole  object,  which 
he  pursued  with  earnestness  of  purpose,  was  the  com- 
mon weal ;  but  around  him  every  thing  vacillated  ; 
how  could  he  show  firmness  ?  The  democrats  hated 
him  as  a  king ;  the  emigrants  and  the  aristocrats, 
who  remained  in  France,  deemed  him  incapable  of 
governing.  He  himself  made  the  greatest  sacrifices 
to  the  state,  even  such  as  endangered  his  personal 
security,  for  instance,  the  disbanding  of  his  body 
guard.  He  could  not,  nevertheless,  escape  the  most 
envenomed  calumny.  Among  other  things  it  was 
reported,  that  by  a  secret  act  he  had  protested  against 
every  thing  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  in 
limitation  of  the  ancient  royal  p/erogatives.  Mean- 
while, even  amid  the  grossest  calumnies,  a  flattering 
word  was  sometimes  heard.  When  Louis  XVI.  at- 
tended the  national  assembly  in  February  1790,  the 
national  guard  of  Versailles  caused  a  gold  medal  to 
be  struck,  on  which  was  represented  a  pelican  feed- 
ing its  young  with  its  blood.  The  device  was  Fran- 
cois, sous  cet  emhleme  udorez  votre  roi !  The  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  of  July,  1789— the  night  of  the  4th 
of  August — the  horrors  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Octo- 
ber— the  flight  of  the  king  in  June  1791,  intercepted 
at  Varennes,  when  Louis  from  his  hesitation  to  use 
force,  prevented  the  success  of  Bouille's  plan  for  his 
escape,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  public  opinion 
against  himself  by  the  declaration  which  he  left  be- 
hind—the acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  Septem- 
ber 1791,  which  declared  his  person  inviolable— the 
attack  of  the  populace  of  Paris  on  the  royal  palace 
on  the  20th  of  June,  J  792,  when  Louis  with  equal 
firmness  and  dignity  rejected  the  demands  of  the  in- 
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Burgents,  and  on  the  22nd  openly  declared  that  vio- 
lence would  never  induce  him  to  consent  to  what  he 
considered  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare — the  catas- 
trophe of  the  10th  of  August,  to  which  Louis  sub- 
mitted, because  he  had  not  the  courage  to  overcome 
the  danger — his  arrest  in  the  national  assembly  to 
which  he  had  fled  for  refuge — finally,  his  trial  before 
the  convention,  where  he  replied  to  the  charges  with 
dignity  and  presence  of  mind ; — these  were  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  king.  He  ex- 
hibited, under  these  circumstances,  the  courage  of 
innocence  and  a  strength  of  mind  before  unknown 
in  him.  As  a  prisoner  of  the  municipahty  of  Paris, 
in  the  Temple,  he  was  denied  till  shortly  before  his 
death,  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  His  usual  employment 
was  instructing  his  son  and  reading.  He  read  al- 
most every  day  portions  of  Tacitus,  Livy,  Seneca, 
Horace  and  Terence  ;  in  his  native  language,  chiefly 
travels.  On  the  evening  before  his  death,  he  found 
that  he  had  read  157  volumes  in  the  five  months 
and  seven  days  of  his  imprisonment.  He  evinced 
himself  a  loving  husband  and  an  afTectionate  father, 
and  in  his  private  capacity  no  candid  man  can  with- 
hold from  him  his  esteem.  On  ihe  15th  of  January, 
1793,  Louis  was  declared  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  freedom  of  the  nation  and  of  an  attack 
on  the  general  security,  by  a  vote  of  690  out  of  719  ; 
on  the  I7th  of  January  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
the  law  requiring  for  condemnation  two  thirds  of  the 
votes  having  been  repealed  on  the  I6th  during  the 
trial,  and  a  bare  majority  declared  sufficient.  After 
repeated  countings  it  was  found  that  366  votes  were 
given  for  death,  making,  consequently,  a  majority  of 
five  in  727.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  he  was 
guillotined  in  front  of  his  former  palace,  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  the  appeal  to  the  nation  proposed  by  his 
advocates,  Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  and  Des^ze,  hav- 
ing been  rejected  on  the  19th  by  380  votes  out  of 
690.  He  died  with  the  courage  of  Christian  faith. 
His  last  words,  which  asserted  his  innocence  and  for- 
gave his  judges,  were  drowned  in  the  rolling  of  drums 
and  in  the  cry  Vive  la  republique  ! 


Even  in  his  youth  Louis  manifested  a  sensibility 
unusual  in  the  higher  classes.  He  needed  not  the 
eight  of  misery;  when  he  heard  it  spoken  of,  he  shed 


tears,  and  hastened  to  relieve  it.  Unknown,  he  alle- 
viated misfortune  in  the  cottage  and  garret.  When 
he  was  first  saluted  at  court  as  dauphin,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  tears.  Still  greater  was  his  grief  at 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.  "  O  God,"  he  cried,  "  shall 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  king  !"  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  "  Kings  exist  only  to  make  nations  happy 
by  their  government,  and  virtuous  by  their  example." 
The  establishment  of  the  mont  de  piete,  the  caisse 
d'escompte,  the  abolition  of  feudal  services,  of  torture, 
and  of  slavery  in  the  Jura,  are  only  some  of  his  be- 
nevolent measures.  He  caused  the  state  prisons  to 
be  examined,  and  liberated  the  unhappy  victims  of 
despotism.  Louis  declared  that  he  would  never  sign 
beforehand  a  lettre  de  cachet.  His  great  object  was 
the  happiness  and  love  of  his  people.  On  his  jour- 
ney to  Cherbourg  in  17S6,  where  he  had  undertaken 
the  construction  of  the  celebrated  harbour  in  1784 
to  which  he  had  appropriated  37,000,000  livres,  he 
received  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  the  love  of 
the  French.  He  wrote  at  the  time  to  the  queen, 
"  The  love  of  my  people  has  touched  me  to  the 
heart ;  think  you  not  that  I  am  the  happiest  king  on 
earth  ?"  And  in  his  will  he  says,  "  I  forgive  from 
my  whole  heart  those  who  have  conducted  themselves 
towards  me  as  enemies  without  my  giving  them  the 
least  cause,  and  I  pray  God  to  forgive  them.  And  I  e.x- 
hort  my  son,  if  he  should  ever  have  the  misfortune 
to  reign,  to  forget  all  hatred  and  all  enmity,  and  es- 
pecially my  misfortunes  and  sufferings.  I  recom- 
mend to  him  always  to  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow  men — that  he  will  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects  only  when  he  governs  according  to 
the  laws — and  that  the  king  can  make  the  laws  re- 
spected and  attain  his  object,  only  when  he  possesses 
the  necessary  authority."  In  the  same  spirit  he 
wrote  to  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  "  I  sub- 
mit to  Providence  and  necessity,  in  laying  my  inno- 
cent head  on  the  scaffold.  By  my  death,  the  burden 
of  the  royal  dignity  devolves  upon  my  son.  Be  his 
father,  and  rule  the  state  so  as  to  transmit  it  to  him 
tranquil  and  prosperous.  My  desire  is,  that  you  as- 
sume the  title  of  a  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  my  bro- 
ther Charles  Louis  will  take  that  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral. But  less  by  the  force  of  arms  than  by  the 
assurance  of  a  wise  freedom  and  good  laws,  restore 
to  my  son  his  dominions  usurped  by  rebels.  Your 
brother  requests  it  of  you,  and  your  king  commands 
it.  Given  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  January  20, 
1793."  Louis  was  buried  in  the  Magdalen  church- 
yard, Paris,  between  the  graves  of  those  who  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  crowd  at  the  Louvre,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  marriage  in  1774,  and  the  graves 
of  the  Swiss  who  fell  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792, 
in  his  defence. 

LOUIS  XVII.  was  the  second  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  of  Maria  Antoinette,  and  was  born  at  Versailles 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1785,  and  in  1789,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  received  the  title  of  dau- 
phin. He  was  four  years  old  when  his  mother  pre- 
sented him  to  the  seditious  populace  of  Paris,  and 
carried  him  to  the  capital  on  the  terxible  5tli  and  6th 
of  October.  Confined  with  his  parents  and  his  aunt 
Elizabeth  in  the  Temple,  his  innocent  gaiety  and  affec- 
tionate disposition  were  the  chief  solace  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  royalists,  and  his  uncle  assumed 
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the  title  of  regent.  He  was  soon  after  separated 
from  his  mother,  sister,  and  aunt,  and  delivered  in 
1793  to  a  shoemaker  hy  the  name  of  Simon,  a  fierce 
Jacobin,  of  a  gross  and  ferocious  disposition,  who, 
with  his  wife,  treated  the  young  Capet  with  the  most 
unfeeling  barbarity.  Reproaches,  blows,  scanty  food, 
the  damps  and  filth  of  a  dungeon,  and  asleep  broken 
by  menaces  and  abuse,  were  the  lot  of  the  innocent 
child.  He  was  even  compelled  to  drink  strong  li- 
quors and  join  in  the  obscene  songs,  and  repeat  the 
atrocious  language  of  his  tormentor.  He  survived 
this  treatment  only  till  the  8th  of  June,  1795,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  two  months.  He 
was  buried  in  the  common  grave  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Marguerite,  where  his  remains  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished in  1815. 

LOUIS  XVIII.  was  the  third  son  of  the  dauphin, 
the  son  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  born  in  November 
1755.  At  the  accession  of  his  brother  Louis  XVI.,  in 
1774,  he  received  the  title  of  Monsieur,  and  after  his 
death  became  regent  of  France.  After  the  death  of 
his  nephew  in  1795,  from  which  time  he  reckoned  his 
reign,  he  took  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.,  king  of 
France  and  of  Navarre ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
England,  the  slates  of  Europe  did  not  acknowledge 
him  as  king  of  France  before  the  taking  of  Paris  in 
March  1814.  His  brother.  Monsieur,  count  of  Ar- 
tois,  as  lieutenant-general,  became  the  head  of  the 
provisional  government  in  Paris.  Immediately  after, 
Louis  XVIII.  began  his  reign  by  his  manifesto  from 
St.  Ouen,  in  May  1814.  During  the  reign  of  his 
brother  he  had  taken  but  little  interest  in  the  in- 
trigues and  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and  had  prin- 
cipally occupied  himself  with  books ;  his  wife  had 
followed  a  different  course.  It  is  said  that  in  his 
youth  Louis  had  much  taste  for  poetry,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  tolerably  good  poems.  He  trans- 
lated also  some  volumes  of  Gibbon's  History,  and 
appHed  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  poets  and 
philosophers.  The  history  of  his  emigration  he  has 
related  in  an  agreeable  manner  in  a  work  which  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1823.  In  the  first  assembly  of 
the  notables  in  1787  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  first 
of  the  seven  bureaus,  and  appeared  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition  against  Calonne,  controleur-yeneral  des 
finances;  at  least  the  latter  was  most  violently  at- 
tacked by  the  bureau,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
count  of  Provence.  The  people  therefore  looked 
upon  him  with  favour,  and  saluted  him  with  cries  of 
joy,  when  he  received  from  the  king  order  to  com- 
])el  the  registration  of  some  edicts  by  the  cour  des 
comptes.  His  brother,  the  count  of  Artois,  after- 
wards Charles  X.,  on  the  other  hand,  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  opposition,  was  loaded  with  reproaches. 
At  the  second  assembly  of  the  notables  in  November 
1788  he  alone  declared  himself  for  the  double  repre- 
sentation of  the  third  estate.  During  the  revolution 
it  was  as  impossible  for  him  as  for  the  king  to  escape 
the  attacks  of  calumny.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
bastille  the  king,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers, 
entered  the  hall  of  the  national  assembly,  and  de- 
clared that  he  counted  upon  the  love  and  the  fidelity 
of  his  subjects,  and  had  therefore  given  orders  to  the 
troops  to  withdraw  from  Paris  and  Versailles.  But 
the  people  of  Paris  had  already  proscribed  the  count 
of  Artois,  who  therefore  left  the  kingdom  with  his 
two  sons.  He  was  followed  by  the  princes  of  Conde 
and  Conti,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  Enghien,  and 
Luxembourg :  Monsieur  remained.     As  the  people 


were  clamorous  for  the  execution  of  the  marquis  of 
FaATas,  who  had  sought  means  for  the  escape  of  the 
king,  and  had  attempted  a  counter  revolution,  in 
which  the  cotmt  of  Provence  had  taken  part,  the 
latter  went  to  the  hdtelle  de  ville  in  Paris  the  day  after 
the  arrest  of  the  marquis  to  defend  himself  in  person. 
He  asserted  that  the  only  connexion  he  had  ever  had 
with  the  marquis  was  that  he  had  bargained  with  him 
for  2,000,000  of  livres  wherewith  to  pay  his  debts. 
The  people  believed  that  this  money  was  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  levying  of  troops.  The  marquis 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  chdtelet,  and  hanged 
in  February  1769. 

At  last  the  violence  of  the  factions  in  Paris  induced 
the  king,  in  June  1791,  to  attempt  to  escape  to  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  took  the  road  to  Mont- 
medy,  and  the  count  of  Provence  that  of  Mons.  The 
former  was  arrested  at  Varennes,  the  latter  reached 
Brussels  in  safety.  From  Coblentz  he  protested 
against  the  decrees  of  the  national  assembly  and  the 
restraints  put  upon  the  freedom  of  the  king.  When 
the  king,  in  October  31,  1791,  called  upon  him  to 
return,  the  princes  issued  a  declaration  that  they 
regarded  the  constitution  as  the  work  of  rebels,  and 
that  the  king  held  the  throne  merely  in  trust,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  his  posterity  as  he  had  received 
it.  In  January  1792  the  legislative  assembly  there- 
fore declared  the  count  of  Provence  to  have  forfeited 
his  right  to  the  succession.  The  two  brothers  of  the 
king,  at  the  head  of  6OOO  cavalry,  now  joined  the 
Prussian  army.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  Mon- 
sieur, who  had  previously  been  residing  at  Hamm, 
in  Westphalia,  lived  at  Verona,  under  the  name  of 
count  of  Lille.  In  1795  he  was  here  proclaimed  by 
the  emigrants,  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre.  The 
calamities  which  afterwards  befel  him  he  bore  with 
dignity  and  resolution.  In  the  following  year,  when 
the  Venetian  senate,  through  fear  of  Bonaparte, 
obliged  him  to  leave  Verona,  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  do  so,  but  required  that  the  names  of  six 
princes  of  his  house  should  first  be  struck  from  the 
golden  book  of  the  republic,  and  that  the  armour, 
which  his  ancestor  Henry  IV.  had  given  it,  should 
be  restored.  He  now  led  a  wandering  life,  supported 
by  foreign  courts,  especially  the  Enghsh,  and  some 
friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  first  went  to 
the  army  of  Conde,  on  the  Rhine,  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer,  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  it,  and 
went  to  Dillingen,  in  Suabia.  In  1796,  as  he  was 
standing  at  a  window  with  the  dukes  of  Grammont 
and  Fleury,  a  musket  ball  was  fired  at  him,  which 
grazed  his  temple.  "  Never  mind  it,"  said  he  im- 
mediately to  the  alarmed  dukes,  "  a  blow  on  the 
head  that  does  not  bring  a  man  down  is  nothing." 
When  the  count  D'Avary  exclaimed,  "'If  the  ball  had 
struck  a  line  deeper,"  Louis  replied,  "  then  the  king 
of  France  would  have  been  called  Charles  X."  From 
thence  he  went  to  Blankenburg,  a  small  town  in  the 
Hartz,  where  he  lived  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  his  friends  in  France,  especially  with  Pichegru. 
After  the  peace  of  1797  he  went  to  Mittau,  where  he 
celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
with  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  When  Paul  I.  re- 
fused to  permit  him  to  reside  any  longer  in  his  states 
the  Prussian  government  allowed  him  to  remain  in 
Warsaw.  While  here  Bonaparte,  in  1803,  attempted 
to  induce  him  to  renounce  his  claims  to  the  throne  j 
but  he  answered  to  the  messenger  of  the  first  consul^ 
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"  I  do  not  confound  M.  Bonaparte  with  his  prede- 
cessors ;  I  esteem  his  valour  and  his  miUtary  talents, 
and  thank  him  for  all  the  good  he  has  done  my  peo- 
ple. But,  faithful  to  the  rank  in  which  I  was  born,  I 
shall  never  give  up  my  rights.  Though  in  chains,  I 
shall  still  esteem  myself  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis. 
As  successor  of  Francis  the  First,  I  will  at  least  say 
like  him — '  We  have  lost  all  except  our  honour.'  " 
The  princes  concurred  in  the  answer  of  the  king. 

In  1805,  Louis,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  returned  to  Mittau;  but  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  obliged  him  to  leave  the  continent,  and  he  at 
last  took  refuge  in  England  in  1807.  His  brother, 
the  count  of  Artois,  had  lived  in  Great  Britain, 
principally  in  Edinburgh,  from  1796.  Louis  had 
taken  several  steps  to  procure  the  restoration  of  his 
family  in  France.  With  this  view,  he  had  written 
to  Pichegru,  and  given  him  full  powers.  His  letter 
of  May  1796  is  a  proof  of  the  great  confidence 
which  he  had  in  this  "  brave,  disinterested  and  mo- 
dest" general,  to  whom,  as  he  then  thought,  "  was 
reserved  the  glory  of  restoring  the  French  monar- 
chy." When  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  in 
which,  since  1798,  the  duke  of  Berri  had  commanded 
a  cavalry  regiment  of  nobles,  first  in  Russian,  and 
afterwards  in  English  pay,  had  been  by  circumstances 
gradually  broken  up,  and  had  obtained  from  the 
Russian  emperor  the  lil)erty  of  residing  in  Volhynia, 
the  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family  ceased  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  operations  of  the  war.  Louis 
XVIII.,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  great  struggle, 
remained  in  England,  where  he  lived  at  Hartwell  in 
Buckinghamshire,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  occu- 
pying himself  partly  with  the  Roman  classics,  espe- 
cially Horace,  of  whom  he  translated  much,  and  re- 
tained in  memory  a  large  part,  and  partly  with  poli- 
tical studies.  That  he  resembled  in  character  his 
unfortunate  brother,  we  know  from  several  examples 
of  his  kind  feelings.  Soon  after  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition of  the  French  to  Russia,  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander  a  letter,  recommending  the  French 
prisoners  of  war,  as  his  children,  to  the  magnanimity 
of  that  monarch,  and  he  refused  to  join  in  the  re- 
joicings in  England,  for  he  could  not  but  mourn  the 
death  of  so  many  Frenchmen. 

When  the  allies  invaded  France,  the  count  of 
Artois  went  to  Basle.  His  eldest  son,  the  duke  of 
Angouleme,  had  gone  to  join  Wellington.  They 
published  a  proclamation  from  Louis  XVIII.  to  the 
French,  dated  Hartwell  House,  1st  February,  1814, 
which  induced  a  j^arty,  first  in  Bordeaux,  and  after- 
wards in  Paris,  to  declare  for  the  Bourbons.  The 
king  promised  entire  oblivion  of  the  past,  the  sup- 
port of  the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities, 
the  preservation  of  the  new  code,  with  the  exception 
of  those  laws  which  interfered  with  religious  doc- 
trines; security  to  the  new  proprietors  against  legal 
processes;  to  the  army,  all  its  rights,  titles  and  pay; 
to  the  senate,  the  support  of  its  political  rights ;  the 
abolition  of  the  conscription;  and,  for  himself  and 
his  family,  every  sacrifice  which  could  contribute  to 
the  tranquillity  of  France.  Soon  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  the  count  of  Artois  en- 
tered Nancy.  But  the  duke  of  Angouleme  first  saw 
the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons  planted  on  French  ground 
at  Bordeaux,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1814. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  a  subject 
first  brought  strongly  home  to  the  French,  at  the 
time  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  by  the 


declaration  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  that  they 
would  treat  neither  with  Napoleon  nor  with  any 
member  of  his  family.  Talleyrand,  Jaucourt,  the 
duke  of  Dalberg,  Louis,  and  De  Pradt  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  in  an  interview  with  Alexander, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  Schwartzenberg,  Nesselrode, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  Liechtenstein,  by  the  assurance 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  wish  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  nation.  The  senate  now  ap- 
pointed a  provisional  government  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Talleyrand,  which  gave  the  authority  of  a 
law  to  the  resolve  of  the  senate  for  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon,  and  published  in  "  The  Moniteur"  the  pro- 
ject of  the  constitution,  according  to  which  the  Bour- 
bons were  to  be  recalled  to  the  throne.  A  decree 
also  entrusted  the  government  to  the  count  of  Artois 
until  the  moment  when  Louis,  called  to  the  throne 
of  France,  should  accept  the  constitution  drawn  up 
for  the  kingdom.  Louis  XVIII.  now  left  Hartwell, 
and  reached  London,  whence  the  prince  regent  ac- 
companied him  to  Dover.  From  Dover,  the  duke 
of  Clarence  conducted  him  to  Calais.  W^ith  Louis 
landed  also  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  his  son,  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  Upon 
landing,  he  pressed  the  duchess  of  Angouleme  to  his 
heart,  and  said,  "I  hold  again  the  crown  of  my  an- 
cestors ;  if  it  were  of  roses,  I  would  place  it  on  your 
head ;  as  it  is  of  thorns,  it  is  for  me  to  wear  it." 
The  memory  of  his  landing  upon  French  ground  is 
perpetuated  by  a  Doric  column  of  marble  erected  at 
Calais,  and  the  trace  of  his  first  footstep  is  carefully 
preserved  in  brass.  The  king  remained  some  days 
in  Compicgnc,  where,  as  at  St.  Ouen,  he  received 
deputations  from  the  authorities  at  Paris.  He  was 
welcomed  at  St.  Ouen  by  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  at  Compicgne  by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  From 
St.  Ouen  he  issued  that  remarkable  proclamation, 
by  which  he  accepted  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  senate  in  twelve  articles,  but  sub- 
mitted the  whole,  as  being  too  hastily  drawn  up,  to 
the  revision  of  a  committee  of  the  senate  and  legisla- 
tive body.  On  the  2nd  of  May  Louis  made  his  en- 
trance into  Paris.  In  compliance  with  the  will  of  his 
unhappy  brother,  who  had  commanded  forgiveness, 
he  solemnly  declared  "  that  all  examinations  into 
opinions  and  votes,  until  the  time  of  the  restoration, 
are  forbidden.  The  same  oblivion  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  citizens."  He 
formed  his  ministry  of  members  of  the  former  pro- 
visional government,  and  of  zealous  royalists,  such 
as  the  chancellor  D'Ambray.  One  of  his  first  ordi- 
nances related  to  the  continuance  of  the  oppressive 
taxes,  which  the  state  of  the  kingdom  rendered  ne- 
cessary. It  had  been  promised  that  they  should  be 
abolished,  but  it  was  only  possible  to  ameliorate  the 
mode  of  their  collection.  He  afterwards  concluded 
peace  with  Austria,  Russia,  England,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden,  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1814,  and  caused  a  constitution  to  be  drawn  up. 

Althoughhisministrytoo  htfcle  understood  the  spirit 
of  public  opinion,  yet  by  prudence  and  finnness  it 
was  able  to  restrain  the  disatFected.  It  inclined  how- 
ever to  the  old  prejudices,  and  fulfilled  none  of  the 
just  expectations  of  the  nation,  with  regard  10  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  prevalence  of  liberal 
ideas.  The  old  royalists,  as  well  as  the  partisans  of 
the  empire,  had  been  deceived  in  the  dreams  of  their 
pride  and  their  covetousness.  The  former  thirsted 
for  revenge  and  aspired  to  regain  their  lost  advan- 
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tages.  The  latter,  including  the  soldiers  of  Napo- 
leon, 100,000  of  whom  had  returned  from  captivity, 
were  indignant  at  the  disgrace  of  the  I'Vencli  arms. 
After  the  proclamation  of  peace,  Louis  caused  his 
chancellor,  D'Ambraij',  in  his  presence,  to  lay  before 
the  legislative  body  and  the  senators  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  (/a  charte  constitutionnelle),  it  having 
been  already  approved  by  nine  senators  and  nine 
deputies,  after  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  three 
ministers,  D'Ambray,  Montesquieu,  and  Ferrand.  It 
was  unanimously  accepted  as  the  will  of  the  king, 
and  recorded.  The  chamber  of  deputies,  which  was 
established  by  this  instrument,  requested  the  king 
to  take  the  surname  of  "  the  desired,"  Louis  le  De- 
sire. When  the  chamber  was  occupied  with  fixing 
the  civil  list,  Louis  answered  the  deputies,  "  Let  them 
attend  to  the  state  and  neglect  me."  The  king  ap- 
pointed from  the  new  and  old  nobility,  from  the  sena- 
tors and  marshals,  151  members  of  the  chamber  of 
peers;  fifty-three  of  the  former  senators, among  whom 
were  twenty-three  foreigners,  who  were  not  appointed 
peers  by  the  king ;  others  were  excluded,  as  Cau- 
laincourt,  Fesch,  Fouche,  Gregoire,  Roderer,  Sieyes. 
They  retained,  however,  their  property,  and  the  wi- 
dows of  those  who  had  died  received  pensions. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  could  now  be  peers  of 
France.  The  king  gave  his  full  confidence  to  his 
ministers,  M.  de  Blacas,  and  the  chancellor  D'Am- 
bray. The  latter  and  the  five  secretaries  of  state, 
(the  minister  of  foreign  affairs — Talleyrand — of  the 
interior,  of  war,  of  the  finances,  of  the  navy),  and  the 
directors-general  of  the  police  and  the  post-office, 
together  with  the  state  counsellors  and  the  maitres 
des  requetes,  formed  the  king's  council,  to  which 
were  admitted  distinguished  men  of  the  old  and  new 
nobility,  and  the  former  state  officers,  together  with 
some  whose  only  claim  was,  that  they  had  shared 
the  sufferings  of  Louis.  The  new  relations  with  fo- 
reign powers  were  regulated  by  Talleyrand  with  his 
usual  ability,  and  not  without  dignity  and  a  proper 
regard  to  the  pride  of  the  nation.  His  diplomacy 
now  professed  great  magnanimity  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  Abbe  Montesquieu,  did  not 
succeed  in  gaining  the  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons.  Still  less  "'did  the  minister  of  war. 
General  Count  Dupont,  succeed  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  the  army,  which  hated  him.  His  successor,  Soult, 
contributed  much  by  his  severe  measures  to  excite 
the  anger  of  the  army  against  the  king.  The  per- 
Gonal  mildness  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  love  of  jus- 
tice were  often  betrayed,  in  spite  of  the  judgment 
which  he  frequently  showed,  into  imprudent  and  in- 
consistent measures.  He  was  accused  of  surround- 
ing himself  with  the  leaders  of  the  Chouans,  and  with 
emigrants,  and  admitting  them,  in  preference  to  all 
others,  into  the  royal  guard.  The  army  was  exas- 
perated by  the  diminution  of  the  pensions  of  the 
members  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  the  severity 
which  had  placed  so  many  officers  upon  half-pay. 
The  chamber  of  peers,  composed  mostly  of  the  old 
nobility,  and  attached  to  their  old  prejudices,  often 
thwarted  the  better  views  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
The  chancellor  D'Ambray  showed  great  weakness  in 
favouring  the  privileged  classes,  and  vvas  careless 
in  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  count  Blacas,  Uttle 
acquainted  with  France,  was  hated  by  aH  parties. 
The  censorship  of  the  ministers  limited  the  freedom 


of  the  press,  while  hbels  were  promulgated  against 
men  who  had  displeased  the  government.  Merely 
in  consequence  of  a  political  re-action,  thirty  honour- 
able names  were  struck  from  the  list  of  members  of 
the  national  institute.  Hired  or  fanatical  writers 
maintained  that  the  sale  of  the  national  domamswas 
invalid,  and  that  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  were 
not  to  be  pardoned.  The  restoration  of  tithes  and 
the  old  privileges  was  openly  talked  of  in  the  coun- 
try. The  ordinance  of  Blacas  with  regard  to  the 
Sunday  police  excited  so  much  ill  feeling  in  Paris, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  it.  The  pro- 
hibition of  masked  balls  during  Lent  caused  still 
greater  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  cu- 
rate of  St.  Roch,  who  opposed  the  burial  of  a  cele- 
brated actress  in  consecrated  ground,  exasperates 
the  people  against  the  priests.  In  short,  every  thing 
appeared  to  confirm  the  warning  of  Lally-Tollendal . 
— "  But  one  more  act  of  madness  was  wanting  to 
France,  and  that  we  now  have ;  we  see  the  throne  of 
the  king  shaken  by  his  friends."  Against  the  pure, 
or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  ultra  royahsts, 
were  united  the  republicans  and  the  military  and 
constitutional  royalists. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba.  To  understand  the  events  of  March  1815,  it 
is  necessarj'  to  call  to  mind  what  the  majority  of  the 
nation  expected  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  nation  wished, 
1.  to  have  its  political  liberties  secured,  or  the  right 
of  being  represented  by  deputies  chosen  by  the 
people ;  2.  the  personal  hberties  of  individuals,  or 
security  from  prosecutions  for  imaginary  crimes,  or 
contrary  to  the  legal  forms  ;  3.  the  equality  of  citi- 
zens in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  the  rights  of  all  to 
obtain  any  ci\-il  and  military  dignity  by  merit  and 
talents ;  4.  the  abohtion  of  feudal  services ;  5.  the 
right  in  criminal  accusations,  to  be  judged  by  a  jury ; 
6.  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  upon  every  other 
power  in  the  state ;  7.  the  right  of  levying  taxes  by 
their  representatives,  and  on  all  in  proportion  to 
their  property;  8.  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
exercise  any  means  of  gaining  a  living  which  did  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  citizens ;  9.  the 
right  of  every  one  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
his  fellow  citizens  by  public  writings,  being  respon- 
sible only  to  the  law;  and,  10.  the  right  of  every 
one  to  perform  divine  worship  in  his  own  way  with- 
out molestation.  But-  instead  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  the  nation,  the  Bourbons,  it  was  maintained 
by  the  parties  above  mentioned,  had  sought  to  de- 
stroy public  opinion,  and  had  thus  lost  the  attach- 
ment of  the  French.  The  following  grievances  were 
particularly  complained  of:  1.  the  abolition  of  the 
national  colours  ;  2.  the  surrender  of  all  the  for- 
tresses beyond  the  ancient  frontiers  of  France  to  the 
allies  by  Monsieur,  as  lieutenant-general,  April  23, 
1814  (with  these  fortresses  he  had  given  up  13,000 
cannons,  and  had  thus  caused  the  loss  of  Belgium, 
and  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine) ;  3.  the  royal  de- 
claration whereby  the  new  constitution  had  been  im- 
posed upon  the  nation  by  virtue  of  the  royal  plea- 
sure and  prerogative,  while  it  ought  to  have  been 
proposed  to  it  for  acceptance  (from  the  form  used 
for  this  purpose  it  would  follow,  that  every  successor 
of  the  king  might  abrogate  or  alter  the  charter  at 
will);  4.  the  stain  upon  the  national  honour  from 
the  king's  declaration  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the 
prince  regent  of  England  ;  5.  the  exclusion  of  many 
respectable  members  of  the  senate  from  the  chamber 
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of  peers,  and  the  filling  their  places  by  others,  who 
for  twenty  years  had  borne  arms  against  France ;  6. 
the  neglect  to  abolish  the  droit  re'imis,  and  other  vexa- 
tious taxes  ;  7-  the  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of 
the  jiress ;  8.  the  persecutions  of  the  holders  of  the 
national  domains,  and  the  expressions  of  the  minister, 
Count  Ferrand,  on  this  subject  in  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties ;  9-  the  libels  against  those  who  had  taken 
jiart  in  the  revolution,  although  these  were  forbidden 
by  the  constitution  ;  10.  the  exclusive  appointment 
of  the  old  nobility  to  embassies  ;  11.  arbitrary  taxes 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature;  12. 
the  great  influence  of  priests,  &c. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  provided  for  the  per- 
8onal  security  of  the  subject  by  the  independence  of 
the  tribunals  and  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  ; 
though  the  law  on  the  latter  point  had  not  yet  gone 
into  effect  when  the  revolution  of  March  began.  But 
the  ministers  should  have  forgotten  their  old  ideas, 
and  ruled  in  a  pnjndar  manner.  Henry  IV.  had, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  changed  his  religion, 
and  thus  obtained  the  loA'e  of  his  people.  Napoleon 
at  Elba  was  fully  informed  of  the  troubles  in  France 
and  the  divisions  at  the  congress.  His  appearance 
in  France  on  the  1st  of  March,  181.5,  was  like  a  thun- 
«ier-bolt  to  the  army  and  the  nation.  The  state  of 
popularfeelingwas  entirely  unknown  to  Louis.  Those 
who  surrounded  him,  as  ignorant  as  himself,  still  de- 
ceived him  with  accounts  of  the  devotion  of  the  army, 
and  of  desertion  among  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon. 
The  defection  of  Labedoyere  and  Ney  finally  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  king,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Paris  in  the  night  of  March  the 
20th,  after  having  dissolved  the  two  chambers  on 
the  19th.  On  the  evening  of  March  22  he  reached 
Lille,  whence  he  issued  several  decrees,  forbidding 
all  levies  and  contributions  for  Napoleon,  and  dis- 
banding the  rebellious  army.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Lille  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  went  by  Ostend 
to  Ghent.  The  duke  and  duche.ss  of  Orleans,  the 
old  prince  of  Conde,  the  count  of  Artois,  and  the 
duke  of  Berry,  hastily  left  Paris.  The  duke  of  Bour- 
bon remained  in  Vendee,  and  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  AngouKme  in  the  south  of  France.  Their  object 
A\as  to  awaken  a  popular  sympathy  in  favour  of  the 
king. 

An  army  was  indeed  formed  in  Vendee,  and  the 
duke  of  Angoulfeme  levied  troops,  but  deserted  by  a 
part  of  them,  and  surrounded  by  the  generals  of  Na- 
poleon, he  was  obliged  to  conclude  the  capitulation 
at  Pont  d'Esprit,  in  consequence  of  which  he  em- 
barked at  Cette  for  Barcelona.  The  duchess  of  An- 
gouleme,  whose  fortitude  had  1)een  the  subject  of 
admiration,  showed  at  Bordeaux  the  courage  of  a 
heroine.  The  city  and  the  people  were  devoted  to 
her,  but  the  troops  favoured  the  advance  of  General 
Clauzel,  and  the  duchess  was  obliged  to  embark  for 
England.  Besides  the  ministers  and  several  oflicers. 
Marshal  Bcrthier,  Victor,  Marmont,  and  the  duke 
of  Feltre,  followed  the  king.  The  number  of  his 
followers  amounted  at  last  to  a  thousand.  While  in 
Ghent,  he  issued  an  official  ])aper,  the  "  Journal 
Univei^el,*'  which  contained  several  pieces  by  Cha- 
teaubriand. In  the  meanwhile  Talleyrand,  at  Vienna, 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  and 
Louis  was  included  in  the  leag\ie  against  Napoleon. 
When  the  allies  invaded  France,  Louis  XVIII.  re- 


turned and  went  to  Cambray.  He  here  proclaimed 
a  general  amnesty,  with  the  exception  of  traitors, 
and  promised  to  avoid  all  the  faults  he  had  committed 
in  1814  from  ignorance  of  the  new  sjjirit  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  dismiss  Blacas.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
chambers  convoked  by  Napoleon  had  appointed  an 
executiA'e  commission  imder  the  presidency  of  Fou- 
che,  and  deputies  who  were  to  negotiate  with  the 
alhes  upon  the  basis  of  their  independent  right  to 
choose  a  form  of  government ;  but  the  allies  would 
not  consent  to  this.  Blucher  and  Wellington  be- 
sieged Paris,  and  Fouche,  who  had  already  induced 
Napoleon  to  leave  France,  put  a  stop  to  the  shedding 
of  blood  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  Louis  was 
thus  again  restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the 
Prussians  and  English  entered  Paris,  and  Louis  fol- 
lowed under  the  protection  of  Wellington. 

The  king  immediately  appointed  his  new  ministry, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Talleyrand,  and  in  which 
Fouche  was  minister  of  police.  The  most  declared 
])artisans  of  Napoleon  now  lost  their  places  ;  the 
former  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved,  and  a  new 
one  summoned.  Among  the  most  decided  measures 
by  which  the  king  sought  to  support  his  throne,  was 
the  ordinance  for  disbanding  the  army  according  to 
the  v.'ishes  of  his  allies;  which  Macdonald  eflfected 
with  great  prudence.  To  form  a  new  army  400O 
oflScers  were  appointed  in  part  of  those  who  had  es- 
caped the  conscription  ;  and  according  to  the  edict 
of  May  1818,  of  the  half-pay  officers  of  the  army  of 
1815  only  those  were  appointed  who  had  served  for 
fifteen  years  or  more,  and  consequently  all  French 
soldiers  since  1803  were  made  incapable  of  service. 
Yet  the  constitution  of  1814  had  secured  to  all  offi- 
cers the  preservation  of  their  rank  and  their  pensions. 
An  ordinance  of  July  1815  designated  the  rebels  who 
were  excluded  from  the  amnesty.  According  to  this, 
nineteen  generals  and  officers,  Ney,  Labedoyere,  the 
brothers  Lallemand,  Erlon,  Lefevre,  Desnouettes, 
Ameilh,  Drouot,  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton  Duvemet, 
Grouchy,  Clauzel,  Laborde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,  Cam- 
bronne,  Lavalette,  and  Savary,  were  to  be  arrested 
and  brought  before  a  court-martial.  Thirty-eight 
others  were  exiled  according  to  a  resolution  of  the 
chambers,  including  Soult,  Carnot,  Excelmans,  Bas- 
sano,  Vandamme,  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Barrere,  Ar- 
righi,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  Real,  Merlin, 
De  Douay,  Hulin,  the  poet  Arnauld,  Colonel  Bory 
de  St.  Vincent,  Mclhnet,  and  others.  Twenty-nine 
were  degraded  from  the  jieerage,  as  Lefebvre,  Su- 
chet,  Augereau,  Mortier,  Cadore,  Piacenza,  &c.  A 
few  exculpated  themselves  by  proving  that  they  had 
not  received  from  Napoleon  a  seat  in  the  new  cham- 
bers. Of  the  rebels,  towards  whom  many  circum- 
stances recommended  mercy,  Labedoyere,  Ney,  and 
Mouton  Duvernet,  were  shot.  Lavalette  escaped  from 
prison  ;  Drouot  and  Cambronne  were  released  ;  the 
greater  number  took  refuge  in  flight ;  some,  like 
Debelle,  were  pardoned  ;  others,  as  Dejean  the  son, 
Laurence,  Gamon,  Alquier,  Duboisdubai  and  Grand- 
pre  received  in  ISIS  permission  to  return. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  royalists,  who  called  them- 
selves rectilignes,  obtained  greater  influence.  The 
princes  were  dissatisfied  with  Fouch^'s  appointment 
to  the  ministry.  At  the  same  time  he  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  allies  by  his  reports  to  the  king  on 
the  new  state  of  France.  Talleyrand  and  Fouche, 
though  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  were  looked 
upon  by  the  royalists  at>  men  who  ought  not  to  be 
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admitted  to  authority  in  the  new  system  of  things. 
Thus  a  chauffe  in  the  ministry  took  place  in  Septem- 
ber 1815.  Fouche  was  dismissed,  and  in  order  to 
please  Russia  the  duke  of  Richelieu  was  made  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  in  his  place.  Decazes  became 
minister  of  police,  Corvetto  of  the  finances,  and 
Clarke,  duke  of  Brabant,  minister  of  war,  &c.  The 
ultra  royalists  now  raised  their  heads.  The  state  of 
things  before  1789  alone  appeared  legitimate  in  their 
eyes.  Tiie  election  of  the  deputies  was  made  accord- 
ingly, and  many  of  those  elected  were  but  twenty- 
five  years  old,  though  forty  was  the  legal  age.  A 
change  of  the  constitution  was  openly  talked  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  fallen  govern- 
ment, excited  by  the  ultras,  began  to  form  conspira- 
cies ;  but  for  their  speedy  punishment  prevotal  courts 
were  introduced,  which,  however,  were  abolished  in 
1818.  Decazes  discovered  several  conspiracies, among 
which,  however,  that  under  Didier  alone  broke  out, 
in  May  18K3,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble.  The  nu- 
merous arrests  attracted  attention, and  several  foreign- 
ers, as  the  English  who  had  favoured  Lavalette's 
escape.  Lord  Kinnaird,  in  his  "  Letter  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool," and  the  Polish  Count  SierakowsUi,  complained 
of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  French  police.  It 
e.xcited  great  dissatisfaction  that  the  duke  of  Riche- 
lieu, as  minister,  in  the  trial  of  Ney  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law  in  procuring  his 
condemnation.  Among  the  princes  the  duke  of 
Orleans  alone  used  a  milder  tone.  When  an  address 
of  thanks  to  the  king,  written  by  Chateaubriand,  was 
read  in  the  house  of  peers,  the  duke  proposed  to 
change  the  passage  in  which  traitors  were  given  up 
to  the  justice  of  the  king,  so  as  to  recommend  the 
persons  there  named  to  the  mercy  of  the  king.  The 
censors  of  the  press  would  not  allow  his  speech  to  be 
printed  ;  and  the  duke,  for  whom  a  party  was  already 
forming,  though  without  his  own  consent,  soon  after 
came  to  England. 

Richelieu  now  concluded  with  the  allied  powers  the 
treaty  of  November  1 8 1 5,  which  embarrassed  the  finan- 
ces of  the  kingdom,  since  from  December  1815  France 
was  bound  to  pay  140,000,000  francs  yearly  toward 
700,000,000,  which  had  been  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
with  130,000,000  for  the  support  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation. A  violent  dispute  soon  after  arose  in  the 
chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  amnesty.  The 
ultra  royalists  in  1816  proposed  some  changes,  which 
extended  and  rendered  more  severe  the  first  proposi- 
tions of  the  king.  All  the  relations  of  Napoleon 
were,  under  pain  of  death,  banished  from  France ; 
they  lost  the  i)roperty  conferred  upon  them,  and  were 
obliged  to  sell  what  they  had  bought.  Those,  also, 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  those 
who  in  1815  had  received  offices  or  honours  from 
Napoleon,  or  had  acknowledged  the  additional  act 
to  the  constitution,  were  banished  from  the  king- 
dom, and  forfeited  all  their  civil  rights,  and  the  titles, 
estates,  and  pensions  which  had  been  conferred  on 
them.  Of  366  who  had  voted  for  the  king's  death, 
1 63,  who  were  still  living,  were  banished  from  France. 
Three  only,  Tallien,  Milhaud,  and  Richard,  were 
allowed  to  remain.  If  violent  measures  were  taken 
against  the  real  or  suspected  anti-Bourbonists  the 
public  authorities  did  but  little  to  restrain  the  com- 
motions at  Nismes,  and  the  department  of  Card, 
where  political  and  religious  fanaticism  had  caused 
the  persecution  and  murder  of  the  protestants  in  1815 
and  1816.    One  voice  only  was  heard  in  the  chamber 


in  the  cause  of  the  protestants,  that  of  the  noble 
D'Argenson  ;  but  Trestaillons,  who  was  universally 
known  to  be  a  murderer,  remained  unpunished.  The 
victory  in  the  chambers  gradually  inclined  to  the  roy- 
alists, who  were  called  exayeres,  or  white  Jacobins. 
The  king  therefore  closed  the  session  in  April  1816, 
after  a  law  prohibiting  divorces  had  been  passed. 
Laine,  the  former  president  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  and,  with 
Corvetto,  Richelieu,  and  Decazes,  formed  in  the  mi- 
nistry the  constitutional  majority ;  the  minister  of 
the  marine,  Dubouchage,  appeared  to  join  them,  so 
that  the  chancellor,  D'Ambray,  and  the  minister  of 
war,  Feltre,  alone  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
ultras. 

In  the  midst  of  continual  seditions  in  France,  the 
majority  of  the  ministers,  supported  by  the  influence 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  of 
Wellington,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  king  the 
ordinance  of  September  1816,  by  which  he  dissolved 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  ordered  that  the  new 
members  should  all  be  of  the  lawful  age  of  forty. 
At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  the  constitution 
should  be  subjected  to  no  alteration.  This  victory 
of  the  constitutional  party  gave  a  check,  for  a  time, 
to  the  ultra  royalists,  to  whom  Louis  XVIII.  himself 
did  not  appear  to  be  enough  of  a  royalist,  and  silenced, 
for  some  time,  their  Vive  le  roi,  quand  meine — .' 
The  organ  of  that  party,  Chateaubriand,  in  his  work 
"  De  la  Monarchie  selon  la  Charte,"  reproached  the 
government  with  having  taken  away  personal  liberty 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  M-as  even  bold  enough 
to  maintain  that  that  ordinance  was  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  king.  The  elections  for  the  new  cham- 
bers were  such  that  the  constitutionalists  could  raise 
their  voices.  They  spoke  in  vain,  though  with  great 
talent  and  boldness,  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
a  jury.  The  law  of  censorship  of  November  re- 
mained in  force.  The  state  of  the  people,  in  the  general 
dearness  of  all  articles,  and, the  weight  of  the  taxes, 
needed  every  possible  alleviation  and  the  king's  spirit 
of  order  contributed  greatly  to  this.  From  1814  to 
1816  the  arrears  amounted  to  more  than  83,000,000 
of  francs,  vvhichhad  increased  the  budget  of  expenses 
for  1817  to  1,088,000,294  francs,  being  699,000  more 
than  in  I6l6  ;  while  the  revenue  for  1817  could  not  be 
estimated  higher  than  774,000,000,  so  that  a  deficit  of 
314,000,000  was  to  be  covered.  Recourse  was  had 
to  loans;   the  same  thing  took  place  in  1818. 

The  diminution  of  the  stand"  ng  army,  and  its  en- 
tire dissolution  in  consequence  of  the  congress  of  Aix, 
were,  therefore,  fortunate  events.  Among  the  events 
of  the  administration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  the  national  institute  was  re- 
stored in  1816  with  its  former  four  academies,  al- 
though the  best  institutions,  as  that  of  the  decennial 
prizes,  were  not  retained.  The  attempt  to  bring  Hayti 
to  submission,  by  the  offer  of  favourable  conditions, 
utterly  failed,  and  the  concordate  was  not  effected 
with  the  pope.  Louis  was  himself  inclined  to  use 
mild  measures.  On  the  day  of  St.  Louis,  therefore, 
in  1818,  when  the  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV.  was 
erected  in  Paris,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  private 
subscription,  several  persons  arrested  for  political 
offences  were  pardoned.  He  allowed,  also,  some  of 
the  exiles  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
as  Cambaceres,  Raboud,  and  fifteen  members  of  the 
convention,  to  return.  As,  however,  he  gave  way  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  emigrant  party  on  several 
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occasions,  the  nation  conceived  suspicions  that  the 
Bourbons  could  not  sincerely  forgive.  The  king  neg- 
lected to  give  full  security  in  their  property  to  the 
possessors  of  the  national  domains,  by  a  particular 
edict.  At  the  same  time,  the  constitutional  party 
was  strengthened  by  the  passing  of  lav/s  which  con- 
tradicted the  articles  of  the  charter.  The  liberals, 
therefore,  obtained  for  a  time  their  superiority,  and 
Louis  named,  December  29,  1818,  his  third,  and 
November  19,  1819,  his  fourth  ministry,  under  De- 
cazes. 

For  some  time  the  government  of  Louis  had  the 
support  of  public  opinion ;  but,  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Berry,  on  the  I4th  of  February, 
1820,  the  party  of  the  ultras  again  raised  its  head, 
Richelieu  took  the  place  of  Decazes,  the  law  of  elec- 
tion was  altered,  the  censorship  of  newspapers  was 
introduced,  personal  freedom  limited,  &c.  All  this 
gave  more  power  and  influence  to  the  extreme  royal- 
ists. The  party  of  anti-Bourbonists,  which  thought 
that  the  welfare  of  France  required  a  dynasty  not  be- 
longing immediately  to  the  Bourbon  line,  remained 
still  a  large  one,  while  the  party  of  the  princes,  which 
showed  a  very  great  and  very  natural  predilection  for 
Louis,  was  supported  by  the  ultras,  who  sought  to 
form  in  all  Europe  a  general  coalition  against  liberal 
principles.  The  white  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called, 
detected  in  1818,  showed  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
ultra  royalists  to  destroy  the  constitution.  They  had 
given  to  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  a  paper — 
written,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  baron  de  VitroUes — to 
attract  their  attention  to  the  dangers  which  menaced 
the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  that  their  troops  might 
not  be  withdrawn  from  France,  but  a  change  made  in 
the  French  ministry.  This  note,  the  giving  of  which 
was,  according  to  the  French  laws,  treasonable,  caused 
so  much  dissatisfaction  that  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
"  Remarques  sur  les  Affairs  du  Moment,"  denies 
having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  That  party  had 
in  view  to  form  a  new  ministry,  of  which  VillMe,  Cha- 
teaubriand, Donadieu,  and  others,  were  to  be  mem- 
bers. All  examination  into  this  business  was,  how- 
ever, prevented,  and  the  generals  Canuel,  Chapde- 
laine,  with  H.  H.  Joannis,  Romiliy,  De  Sorgis,  &c., 
who  had  been  already  arrested  as  accomplices,  were 
released  in  August  1818  from  the  secret  prison.  By 
the  ordinance  of  the  following  July, however,  the  baron 
Vitrolles  was  struck  off  the  list  of  ministers  of  state 
and  members  of  the  privy  council  of  the  king.  But 
Louis  allowed  what  was  called  the  theocratic  party, 
in  vmion  with  the  friends  to  old  privileges,  to  gain 
continually  more  influence  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  This  was  shown  by  the  pro- 
secutions against  the  writers  who  complained  of 
abuses  in  the  public  administration,  and  especially 
of  the  measures  of  the  secret  police,  by  which  those 
who  were  sus[)ected  of  being  political  enemies  were 
enticed  to  manifest  their  feeUngs  by  deeds.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  the  punishment  of  the  de- 
puty Kcichlin.  By  the  change  in  the  law  of  elec- 
tions in  June  1820,  the  system  of  the  strict  royalists 
was  triumphant ;  VillMe  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry.  But  the  strength  of  the  king,  Avho 
had  for  several  years  been  unable  to  walk,  now  en- 
tirely failed  him.  His  last  triumph  was  the  campaign 
in  Spain  in  1823.  In  August  1824  it  became  evi- 
dent that  his  disease  was  mortal,  and  he  died  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1824.  Louis  XVIII.  possessed 
much  intellectual  cultivation  and  sagacity,  but,  en- 


feebled by  disease,  he  had  not  sufficient  strength  of 
character  to  restrain  the  ultras,  nor  did  he  under- 
stand new  France. 

LOUIS  III.,  called,  in  German  history,  the  Child, 
was  born  in  893,  and  succeeded  his  father,  the  emperor 
Arnulph,  when  six  years  old.  In  his  minority.  Arch- 
bishop Hatto,  of  Mentz,  administered  the  govern- 
ment, and  carried  the  monarch  about  with  him 
wherever  the  affairs  of  the  empire  required  the  pre- 
sence of  the  regent.  During  the  course  of  his  reign 
Germany  was  desolated  by  the  Hungarians,  and  torn 
asunder  by  civil  discord.  He  assumed  the  imperial 
title  in  908,  but  was  never  crowned.  He  died  in  91 1 
or  912,  and  with  him  ended  the  royal  line  of  Charle- 
magne. 

LOUIS  IV.,  the  Bavarian,  and  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke  of 
Bavaria.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  five  electors 
were  in  favour  of  Louis,  while  the  others  supported 
Frederic  duke  of  Austria.  The  two  rivals  being 
both  crowned,  a  war  ensued,  and  Frederic  was  made 
prisoner,  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Miihldorf.  In 
1315  Louis  had  expelled  his  brother,  Rodolph,  who 
opposed  his  election,  from  the  palatinate,  but  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  had  formed  a  convention  with 
his  sons,  by  virtue  of  which  their  patrimony  was  re- 
stored to  them,  and  the  electoral  dignity  was  to  be- 
long alternately  to  Bavaria  and  the  palatinate.  The 
vacant  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  he  conferred,  in  1322, 
on  his  eldest  son.  In  his  disputes  with  Pope  John 
XXII.,  against  whom  he  was  joined  by  the  Visconti 
party  in  Italy,  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Ger- 
man crown,  and  set  up  the  antipope  Nicholas  V.  In 
1346  Clement  VI.  excommunicated  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  five  electors  to  set  Charles  of  Lux- 
emburg, king  of  Bohemia,  on  the  imperial  throne.  In 
the  midst  of  this  dispute  Louis  died,  in  1347. 
LUCIEN  BON  APARTE  was  the  third  son  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  and  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1772.  The 
effective  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  Napoleon  on 
some  of  themost  important  occasions  in  theearly  period 
ofhiscareer,and  themisunderstandingwhich,atalater 
period,  took  place  between  the  two  brothers,  render 
Lucien  an  object  of  much  interest.  We  cannot  en- 
ter minutely  into  these  particulars,  which  will  form 
subjects  of  study  for  the  future  historian,  but  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  short  biographical  notice.  Lu- 
cien Bonaparte  received  his  education  at  the  college 
of  Autun,  in  Burgundy.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  he  embraced  with  enthusiasm  the 
party  of  the  people.  He  became  engaged  to  Made- 
moiselle Boyer,  whose  brother  was  a  land-owner  and 
innkeeper  at  St.  Maximin,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1795.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  commissariat 
of  war.  In  March  1797  he  was  chosen  deputy  of  the 
department  of  Liaraone  to  the  council  of  the  five  hun- 
dred, and  in  the  following  July  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  inthetribune.  Heopposedtheregulationforshut- 
ting  up  the  shops  on  the  10th  day  of  each  decade,  as 
arbitrary ;  attacked  with  energy  those  who  had  wasted 
the  public  money ;  and,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  exhorted  his  colleagues 
to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  die  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  III ;  though  he  soon  after  co-operated 
in  overthrowing  its  supporters.  Merlin,  La  Reveillore, 
and  Treilhard.  His  influence  soon  increased,  and  he 
formed  a  party,  which  afterwards  promoted  the  views 
of  his  brother.     Not  long  before  the  memorable  18th 
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Brumaire,  he  became  president  of  the  council,  and 
prepared  the  proceedings  of  that  day.  Being  unable 
to  appease  the  agitation  caused  by  General  Bona- 
parte's entrance  into  the  assembly,  he  abandoned  his 
seat,  laid  aside  the  badges  of  his  dignity,  mounted 
his  horse,  rode  at  full  speed  through  the  ranks  of 
the  assembled  troops,  and  exhorted  them  to  save 
their  general,  whose  life  was  in  great  danger. 
After  the  consular  government  was  established, 
Lucien  was  made  minister  of  the  interior.  While 
in  this  station,  in  1799,  he  encouraged  with  great 
zeal  the  arts,  sciences,  and  public  instruction.  He 
established  a  second  prytaneum  at  St.  Cyr,  and  or- 
ganized the  prefectures.  In  October  1800  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  Madrid,  where,  by  his  address  and 
captivating  demeanour,  he  soon  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  King  Charles  IV.,  of  the  queen,  and  the 
prince  of  peace,  and  supplanted  the  British  influence 
at  the  court  of  Madrid.  He  was  also  active  in  the 
creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  in  the  ces- 
sion of  Parma  to  France.  In  September  1801,  Lu- 
cien, with  the  prince  of  peace,  signed,  at  Badajoz, 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and 
by  virtue  of  a  secret  preliminary  treaty,  the  prince- 
regent  paid  thirty  millions  of  francs,  which  were 
equally  dinded  between  Spain  and  France.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  became  a  tribune,  and  advocated 
the  plan  of  the  establishment  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour, of  which  he  was  appointed  grand-officer. 
Shortly  after  the  institute  chose  him  member  of  the 
class  of  political  and  moral  sciences,  and  he  received 
the  senatorship  of  Treves;  after  which  he  took 
possession  of  the  donations  made  to  the  legion  of 
honour  in  the  departments  of  the  Rhine  and  in 
Belgium.  Lucien,  whose  first  wife  died  in  1S02, 
having  married  at  the  end  of  the  year  1803  the 
beautiful  widow  of  the  banker  Joubertou,  against 
the  will  of  Napoleon,  withdrew  to  Italy  in  1804,  and 
purchased  the  villa  de'  Nemori,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  "Whether  this  marriage 
alone,  or,  as  has  been  asserted  by  many,  his  disap- 
probation of  Napoleon's  policy,  was  the  cause  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  the  brothers,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  determining.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
two  brothers  at  Mantua,  in  November  1807,  the  em- 
peror proposed  to  him  the  marriage  of  Lucien's 
eldest  daughter,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  with  the 
prince  of  Asturia;  but  the  proposal  was  rejected. 
Mademoiselle  Tascher  was  next  offered  to  Prince 
Ferdinand,  but  the  prince  refused  her  because  he 
wished  to  connect  himself  with  Napoleon's  family 
only.  By  this  opposition  Lucien  excited  the  anger 
of  the  emperor,  and  became  desirous  to  repair  to  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  remain  undisturbed.  He 
applied  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
Sardinian  court,  for  passports  from  the  English  go- 
vernment, and,  having  received  satisfactory  assur- 
ances from  him,  embarked  at  Civita  Vecchia  with 
his  family,  a  retinue  of  thirty-five  persons,  and  his 
personal  property.  A  storm  compelled  him  to  put 
into  Cagliari ;  but  the  English  agent  at  that  place 
denied  him  passports,  and  he  was  not  even  permitted 
to  land.  On  leaving  the  harbour,  his  vessel  was 
seized,  and  Mr.  Adair,  who  was  then  proceeding  to 
Constantinople  as  British  ambassador,  caused  him, 
at  Mr.  Hill's  suggestion,  to  be  conveyed  to  Malta, 
where  Lucien  assigned  to  the  London  cabinet,  as  the 
sole  motive  for  his  departure  to  America,  the  wish 


to  live  there  in  safety  as  a  private  individual.  He 
was  not  however  permitted  to  re[)air  thither,  but  was 
brought  to  England  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
where  he  was  treated  with  respect.  Lord  Powis  at 
first  gave  up  to  him  his  scat  of  Stonehouse,  at  Lud- 
low ;  he  then  removed  to  a  seat  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  Worcester,  where  he  remained  under  sur- 
veillance, having  an  English  colonel  for  a  companion. 

Some  time  after,  the  (juestion  was  moved  in  par- 
liament whether  Lucien  Bonaparte,  as  hehad actually 
believed  that  he  had  obtained  English  passports,  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  After  pro- 
tracted debates,  he  was  declared  a  prisoner  of  war 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  renounced  the  dignity 
of  French  senator,  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  his 
treatment.  Napoleon's  downfall,  in  1814,  restored 
him  to  liberty,  and  he  returned  to  Rome.  While  in 
London  he  published  his  epic  poem,  "  Charlemagne, 
ou  I'Eglise  Dehvree."  Napoleon's  opinion  of  this 
poem  may  be  found  in  Las  Cases'  "Memorial." 
When  Napoleon  had  regained  possession  of  the 
French  throne,  after  his  return  from  Elba,  Lu- 
cien, at  the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  proceeded  to 
meet  the  emperor,  in  order  to  obtain  an  order  that 
Murat,  who  then  occupied  Rome,  should  evacuate 
the  States  of  the  Church  with  the  exception  of  a 
military  road  through  the  Mark  of  Ancona.  This 
order  he  obtained  at  an  interview  with  Napoleon. 
All  the  other  requests  which  he  made  in  favour  of 
the  pope  were  also  granted,  after  which  he  remained 
in  Paris.  Lucien  then  had  to  enter  the  chamber  of 
peers,  where  he  sat,  not  among  the  princes,  but 
among  the  other  peers.  The  second  class  of  the  na- 
tional institute,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  sent  a 
deputation  to  welcome  him.  In  this  deputation  was 
Suard,  who,  in  February  1815,  had  made  the  pro- 
posal, received  with  dissatisfaction  by  all  the  mem- 
bers, to  exclude  Lucien  from  their  body  because  he 
bore  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  The  second  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIII.  compelled  him  to  return  to  Rome; 
but  the  Austrian  general.  Count  Bubna,  caused  him 
to  be  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Turm,  where  he  was 
treated  with  respect.  The  allies  restored  him  his  free- 
dom, and  on  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though  the 
papal  see  was  obliged  to  pledge  itself  that  neither  he 
nor  any  one  of  his  family  should  leave  the  States  of  the 
Church,  he  afterwards  lived  in  Rome,  or  on  his 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  which  the  Ruf- 
finella  became  the  seat  of  the  most  refined  taste.  In 
1817  Lucien  solicited  passportr  for  himself  and  one 
of  his  sons  to  the  United  States,  which  were  how- 
ever refused  by  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers. 
His  son  Charles  Bonaparte  was  finally  permitted  to 
go  to  the  United  States,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time  with  his  uncle  Joseph,  whose  eldest  daughter 
he  married.  He  published,  whilst  in  the  United 
State,  his  splendid  work  on  American  ornithology, 
and  was  elected  member  of  the  philosophical  society 
at  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  natural  history.  Distin- 
guished as  were  Lucien's  talents  as  an  orator,  his 
poetical  powers  were  far  less  splendid.  In  1819  he 
published  at  Rome  a  second  heroic  poem,  in  twelve 
cantos,  "  La  Cyrne'ide,  ou  la  Corse  Sauvee,"  in  which 
he  celebrates  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from 
Corsica. 

LOUISA,  AUGUSTAWILHELMINAAMELIA. 
— This  princess,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Mccklenburg-Strelitz,  was  born  in  March  1 776  at 
Hanover,  where  her  father  was  commandant.  When 
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six  years  old  she  lost  her  mother,  and  her  grandmo- 
ther at  Darmstadt  took  charge  of  her  education.  In 
1793  the  king  of  Prussia,  then  prince  royal,  saw  her 
at  Frankfort,  when  she  and  her  sister  were  presented 
to  his  father.  The  ])rince  was  immediately  struck 
with  lier  uncommon  beauty,  and  was  soon  after  be- 
trothed to  her.  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia  was  be- 
trothed on  the  same  day  to  her  sister,  the  present 
queen  of  Hanover.  On  the  24th  of  December, 
1793,  the  princess  Louisa  was  married  to  the  crown 
prince  at  Berlin,  and  when  her  husband  ascended  the 
throne  in  1797,  she  became,  in  her  e.valted  station, 
the  model  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen,  who 
alleviated  misery  wherever  she  could,  and  promoted 
merit.  In  1806,  when  Prussia  was  suffering  severely 
imder  the  burdens  of  war,  this  princess  l)ecame  still 
more  popular;  indeed  her  beauty  and  grace,  her  be- 
nevolent and  pure  character,  her  sufferings  and  her 
fortitude,  rendered  her  an  object  almost  of  adoration. 
She  died  in  1810. 

LOUTHERBOURG,  or  LUTHERBURG,  PHI- 
LIP JAMES,  a  landscape  painter  of  eminence,  who 
was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1740.     He  studied  under 


examined  in  order  to  discover  accomplices.  At  length 
Bellart,  the  attorney-general,  declared  in  the  indict- 
ment that  none  had  been  discovered.  Louvel  was 
then  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  chamber  of  peers.  The 
chancellor  D'Ambray,  president  of  the  chamber,  ex- 
amined him.  Louvel  declared  that  no  personal  of- 
fence had  induced  him  to  commit  the  murder,  but 
only  an  exasperation  created  ])y  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  troops  as  early  as  1S14  ;  that  in  order  to  dis- 
tract his  thoughts,  he  had  travelled  and  visited  the 
island  of  Elba,  but  in  that  place  had  no  conference 
with  Napoleon  or  his  attendants  ;  that  after  Napo- 
leon's return  from  Elba,  he  was  taken  into  service  as 
saddler  in  the  imperial  stables,  and  hence  had  obtained 
this  station  in  the  royal  stables.  No  political  party, 
no  individual,  had  persuaded  him  to  commit  this  act. 
He  had  read  no  newspapers  nor  pamphlets.  He  ad- 
mitted that  his  deed  was  a  horrible  crim.e,  but  stated 
that  he  had  determined  to  sacrifice  himself  for  France. 
Louvel's  defenders  alleged  a  monomania,  or  an  in- 
sanity consisting  in  a  fixed  idea,  and  appealed  to  the 
dying  request  of  the  prince  for  the  pardon  of  his 
murderer.  Louvel  then  read  his  defence.  The  high 
Tischbein,  and  afterwards  under  Casanova,  and  dis-  ''  court  of  justice  condemned  him  to  death.  After  a 
]ilayed   great   talents   in  the  delineation  of   battles,  j  long  delay,   he  admitted  the  visit  of  a  clergyman. 


hunting  scenes,  &c.  After  having  been  admitted 
a  meml)er  of  the  academy  of  ])ainting  at  Pari.s, 
where  he  first  settled,  he  removed  in  1771  to  London, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  decorations  of  the 
opera-house,  and  also  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.  He 
subsequently  contrived  an  exhibition,  called  the 
JEidophusikon,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  diorama, 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  a  very  profitable  spe- 
culation. In  1782  he  was  nominated  a  royal  acade- 
mician ;  and,  as  a  landscape  painter,  he  possessed 
deserved  celebrity.  He  also  painted  some  historical 
pictures,  as  the  Victory  of  Lord  Howe,  and  the 
Siege  of  Valenciennes.  His  character  was  eccen- 
tric, and  he  was  so  far  infatuated  with  the  reveries  of 
animal  magnetism  as  to  have  accompanied  the  im- 
])ostor  Cagliostro  to  Switzerland.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  England,  and  died  near  London  in  1812. 

LOUVEL,  PIERRE  LOUIS,  the  assassin  of  the 
duke  of  Bf  rry.  He  was  the  son  of  a  catholic  mercer, 
and  was  born  at  Versailles  in  1783.  From  his  youth 
upwards  he  was  of  a  gloomy  and  reserved  disposition, 
and  impatient  of  contradiction,  but  industrious  and 
temperate.  He  often  changed  his  master,  and 
oftener  his  residence.  From  all  circumstances,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  fanatical  and  eccentric.  He  hated 
the  Bourbons,  and  wished  to  extirpate  the  family, 
the  duke  of  Berry  in  ])articular,  because  he  was  ex- 
pected to  continue  the  line.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
1820,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
prince  was  conducting  his  wife  from  the  ojiera  to  the 
carriage,  Louvel  pressed  towards  him,  seized  him  by 
the  left  shoulder,  and  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  in  his 
right  side.  Upon  the  first  cry  of  the  ])rince,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  guards  pursued  the  murderer,  who  was 
apprehended  and  conducted  into  the  guard-room  of 
the  opera-house.  He  was  examined  in  the  presence 
of  the  minister  Decazes,  and  immediately  avowed, 
that  sLx  years  previous  he  had  formed  the  resolution 
of  delivering  France  from  the  Bourbons,  whom  he 
considered  the  worst  enemies  of  the  country  ;  that 
after  the  duke  of  Berry,  he  had  intended  to  murder 
the  rest,  and  finally  the  king.  His  trial  was  con- 
ducted by  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  investigations 
continued  three  months,  and  1200  Mitnesses  were 


but  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  which  took  place  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1820,  he  paid  no  attention  to  his 
words,  directing  his  eyes  over  the  multitude  which 
witnessed  his  execution  in  silence. 

LOUVET  DE  COUVR.W,  JOHN  BAPTIST, 
a  French  advocate,  who  was  a  distinguished  actor  in 
the  revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  poli- 
tical commotions  he  joined  the  popular  party,  and 
displayed  a  decided  aversion  to  royalty  and  nobility. 
He  published  a  romance  entitled  "  Emilie  de  Val- 
mont,  ou  le  Divorce  Necessaire,"  in  support  of  the 
prevalent  opinions  relative  to  marriage,  and  spoke  at 
the  bar  of  the  national  assembly  in  favour  of  a  decree 
of  accusation  against  the  emigrant  princes.  In  1792 
he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  convention,  when  he 
attached  himself  to  the  ])arty  of  the  Girondists,  and 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  a  proviso 
that  execution  should  be  delayed  till  after  the  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution  by  the  people.  He  was  de- 
nounced by  the  terrorists,  and  included  in  an  order 
of  arrest  issued  in  June  1794.  Having  escaped  from 
the  capital,  he  retired  to  Caen  with  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  employed  himself  in  writing  against  the 
Jacobins.  He  was  then  declared  an  outlaw ;  on  which 
he  fled  to  Brittany,  and  thence  to  the  department  of 
the  Garonne.  At  length  he  separated  from  his  com- 
panions and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  kept  him- 
self concealed  till  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He 
subsequently  published  an  account  of  his  adventures 
during  the  time  of  his  proscription,  entitled  "  Notices 
sur  I'Histoire  et  le  Recit  de  mes  Perils,"  a  work  writ- 
ten in  a  romantic  style,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  other  languages.  Louvet  recovered 
his  seat  in  the  convention  in  March  1795,  and  he 
occupied  the  presidency  in  June  following.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
which  he  quitted  in  May  1797,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
August  of  that  year. 

LOUVOIS,  FRANCOIS  MICHEL  LE- 
TELLIER,  MARQUIS  OF.— This  celebrated 
French  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV.  was  son  of  the 
chancellor  Letellier.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1641, 
and  was  early  made  a  royal  counsellor  through  the 
influence  of  his  father ;  but  he  displayed  so  little  in- 


LOVAT,    SIMON LOVELACE, 

clination  for  business,  and  so  great  a  love  of  plea 
sure,  that  his  father  threatened  to  deprive  him  of 
the  reversion  of  the  secretariship  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, which  had  been  conferred  on  him  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen.  From  this  moment  young  Louvois 
abandoned  his  habits  of  dissipation,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  business.  After  1G66  he  had  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  ministry  of  war,  and  soon  exercised 
a  despotic  control  over  his  master  and  over  the 
army.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his  decision,  ac- 
tivity, industry,  and  talents,  rendered  him  an  able 
minister ;  but  he  cannot  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a 
great  statesman.  He  was  too  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  too  lavish  of  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure of  France,  too  much  of  a  despot  to  deserve 
that  honourable  appellation.  His  reforms  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army,  his  manner  of  conducting 
the  wars  of  his  ambitious  master  (if  they  were  not 
rather  his  own),  and,  above  all,  his  successes,  render 
his  administration  brilliant.  But,  justly  appreciated, 
Louvois  must  be  considered  as  the  evil  genius  of  the 
showy  but  disastrous  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  While 
the  king  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  having  formed 
the  young  minister,  and  of  directing  his  government 
in  person,  every  thing  was  in  fact  done  by  Louvois, 
and  according  to  his  views.  The  generals  were  all 
required  to  communicate  immediately  with  him ; 
and  although  Turenne  would  not  submit  to  this  order, 
yet  the  king  showed  all  his  letters  to  his  minister, 
and  answered  them  according  to  his  suggestions. 
Bold  and  grasping  schemes,  which  could  be  executed 
only  by  the  unwearied  activity  and  industry  of  Lou- 
vois, were  proposed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering himself  necessary  to  Louis,  who,  he  was  con- 
scious, disliked  him  personally.  Hence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  solemn  renunciations  of  all  claims  to  Franche- 
Comte  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  war  was  un- 
dertaken to  get  possession  of  them.  The  war  of 
1672  against  Holland  was  begun  at  the  instigation 
of  Louvois,  and  would  have  been  finished  much 
sooner  had  he  not,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Conde 
and  Turenne,  insisted  upon  occupying  the  fortresses, 
and  thus  given  the  Dutch  time  to  open  their  sluices. 
The  victories  of  Turenne  in  1674  and  1675  were 
gained  by  a  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  the  minis- 
ter of  war ;  but  the  desolation  of  the  palatinate  was 
commanded  by  him.  The  system  of  re-union,  as  it 
is  called,  was  now  adopted,  and  Louvois  took  pos- 
session of  Strasburg  in  the  time  of  peace  in  1680. 
On  the  death  of  Colbert,  of  whom  he  had  been  the 
enemy,  his  influence  became  still  greater,  and  one  of 
its  most  fatal  effects  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  the  dragonnades,  and  the  consequent  flight 
of  so  many  peaceful  and  industrious  Calvinists. 
Louvois  was  now  superintendent  of  the  royal  build- 
ings, and  on  occasion  of  a  dispute  with  the  king 
about  the  size  of  a  window,  in  which  the  latter  had 
spoken  severely  to  him,  "The  king,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, "  begins  to  meddle  with  every  thing  ;  we  must 
give  him  something  to  do ;  he  shall  have  a  war ;" 
and  a  pretext  was  soon  found.  The  system  of  re- 
union had  united  the  European  powers  in  the  league 
of  Augsburg,  and  it  was  determined  to  seize  on 
Philipsburg,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Germany.  This 
was  done  with  so  much  secrecy  as  to  prevent  the 
place  being  relieved.  The  French  arms  were  suc- 
cessful, but  disgraced  by  the  horrid  burnings  and  de- 
vastations committed  by  the  direction  of  Louvois. 
The  palatinate  was  reduced  to  a  wilderness  in  mid- 
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winter.  The  war  was  conducted  with  great  ability 
by  Louvois,  but  his  arrogance  had  long  rendered 
him  odious  to  Louis.  The  king's  dislike  had  been 
increased  by  the  cruel  devastations  of  the  palatinate, 
and  when  the  minister  proposed  to  him  to  complete 
the  desolation  by  the  burning  of  Treves,  he  refused 
his  consent.  Louvois  replied,  that  to  spare  his  ma- 
jesty's conscience,  he  had  already  despatched  a  cou- 
rier with  orders  to  that  effect.  Louis,  filled  with  in- 
dignation, was  prevented  from  striking  his  minister 
only  by  the  interference  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Soon  after,  on  presenting  himself  at  the  royal  coun- 
cil, he  discovered,  or  fancied  he  discovered,  in  the 
countenance  and  words  of  tlie  king,  marks  of  severity, 
and  was  obliged  by  faintness  to  retire  to  his  hotel, 
where  he  died  within  half  an  hour.  Whatever  may 
be  our  feelings  at  the  arrogance,  cruelty,  and  despot- 
ism of  Louvois,  we  cannot  deny  him  the  merit  of 
having  organized  the  brilliant  but  useless  victories 
of  the  reign  of  Louis. 

LOVA'l',  SIMON  FRAZER,  commonly  called 
Lord,  a  Scottish  statesman,  who  was  born  in  1667. 
He  was  educated  in  France  among  the  Jesuits,  and, 
returning  to  his  native  country,  he  entsred  into  the 
army,  and  in  1692  he  was  a  captain  in  the  regiment 
of  Tullibardine.  After  having  committed  some  acts 
of  violence  in  taking  possession  of  his  hereditary 
estate,  he  fled  to  France,  and  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  pretender,  which  he  made  use  of  on  his  return 
to  Scotland,  in  order  to  ruin  his  personal  enemies. 
He  again  went  to  France,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille,  and  was  liberated  only  on  condition  of 
taking  religious  orders,  in  pursuance  of  which  en- 
gagement he  is  said  to  have  become  a  Jesuit.  In 
1715  he  a  second  time  betrayed  the  pretender,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  government  of  George  I.  with 
the  title  of  Lovat,  and  a  pension.  He  now  led  a 
quiet  life,  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  contradic- 
tory characters  of  a  catholic  priest  and  a  father  of  a 
family,  a  colonel  and  a  Jesuit,  a  Hanoverian  lord 
and  a  Jacobite  laird.  Notwithstanding  the  favours 
he  had  received,  he  engaged  in  the  rebellion  in  1745  ; 
and  after  having  displayed  his  usual  craft  and  auda- 
city, he  was  finally  seized,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  in  April  1747,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Not- 
withstanding his  age,  infirmities,  and  a  conscience 
supposed  to  be  not  wholly  void  of  offence,  he  died, 
says  Smollett,  like  a  Roman,  exclaiming,  "  Dulce  et 
decorum  pro  patria  mori." 

LOVE,  JAMES,  a  dramatic  writer  and  actor, 
who  was  born  in  London  and  euucated  at  Cambridge. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  a  de- 
fence of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  severely 
satirized  in  a  publication  entitled  "  Are  these  Things 
so  ?"  Mr.  Love  rephed  in  a  work  called  "  Yes,  they 
are  :  What  then  r"  This  procured  him  a  handsome 
present  from  Sir  Robert.  He  afterwards  became  an 
actor,  and  wrote  several  popular  dramas  for  the  stage. 
He  died  in  1774.  The  real  name  of  this  gentleman 
was  Dance,  but  he  is  only  known  in  his  public  life 
as  Mr.  Love. 

LOVELACE,  RICHARD,  a  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  was  born  about  16 18,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  repaired  to 
court,  entered  the  army,  and  became  a  captain.  He 
expended  the  whole  of  his  estate  in  the  support  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  after  entering  into  the  French 
service  in  1648,  returned  to  England,  and  was  im- 
prisoned until  the  king's  death,  when  he  was  set  at 
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liberty.  His  condition  was  at  this  time  very  desti- 
tute,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  Anthony  Wood's 
gay  description  of  his  handsome  person  and  splendid 
appearance  in  the  outset  of  life.  He  died  in  great 
poverty  in  an  obscure  alley  in  1653.  His  poems, 
which  are  light  and  elegant,  but  occasionally  involved 
and  fantastic,  are  published  under  the  title  of  "  Lu- 
casta,"  under  which  name  he  complimented  Miss 
Lucy  Sacheverell,  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached, who,  on  a  false  report  of  his  death,  married 
another  person.  Colonel  Lovelace,  who  for  spirit 
and  gallantry  has  been  compared  to  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, also  wrote  two  plays,  "  The  Scholar,"  a  comedy, 
and  "  The  Soldier,"  a  tragedy. 

LOWENDAL,  ULRICH  FREDERICK  ^YOL- 
DEMAR,  COUNT  OF.— This   distinguished  mili- 
tary leader  was  the  great  grandson  of  Frederick  HI., 
king  of  Denmark.     He  was  bom  in  1700  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  began  his  military  career  in  Poland,  where 
he  became  captain.     In  1716  he  served  in  Hungary, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Peterwar- 
dein,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Temeswar  and  Belgrade. 
He  ne.xt  took  part  in  the  wars  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
and  was  present  at  all  the  battles  from  1718  to  1721. 
During  peace  he  studied  gunnery  and  engineering, 
and  was  made  field-marshal  and  inspector-general  of 
the  Saxon  infantry  in  the  service  of  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland.     The  death  of  this  monarch  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  vahant 
defence  of  Cracow.     Ha\'ing  entered  the  service  of 
the  empress  of  Russia,  she  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
his  conduct  in  the  Crimea  and  Ukraine  that  she  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  her  forces.     In  1743  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  service, 
and  at  the  sieges  of  Menin,  Ypres,  and  Fribourg, 
was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  and  skill.    In  1745 
he  commanded  the  corps  of  reserve  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  in  which  he  took  an   honourable  share. 
After  having  taken  many  strong  places  in  Flanders, 
he  obtained  possession  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  by  storm 
in  September  1747-     This  place  till  then  had  been 
considered  impregnable,  and  was  occupied  by  a  strong 
garrison,  and  covered  by  a  formidable  army.     The 
following  day  he  received  the  staff  of  marshal.     He 
died  in  1755.     Lowendal  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  engineering,  geography,  and  tactics,  and  spoke 
Latin,  German,  English,  Italian,  Russian,  and  French, 
with  fluency.    With  tliese  accomplishments  he  com- 
bined modesty  and  amiableness  of  disposition,  though 
a  devotee   of  pleasure,  like  the  marshal  Saxe,  his 
most  intimate  friend,  whom  he  also  resembled  in  his 
application  to  military  studies. 

LOWMAN,  MOSES,  a  learned  divine,  who  was 
born  at  London  in  16S0,  and  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Leydon  and  Utrecht.  He  subsequently  settled 
at  Clapham,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
His  principal  works  are  "ADissertation  on  the  Civil 
Government  of  the  Hebrews,"  and  "  An  Argument 
from  Prophecy  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah." 
LOWRY,  WILSON,  an  English  artist,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  great  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  portrait  painter  of  Whitehaven, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  '24th  of  January,  1762. 
He  is  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  before 
he  displayed  any  decided  partiality  for  the  profes- 
sion ill  which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself. 
Early  in  life  he  was  induced  to  leave  his  paternal 
home,  in  company  with  a  youth  of  his  own  age. 
They  hud  formed  a  resolution  to  support  themselves 
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by  house-painting  ;  and,  after  wandering  about  the 
country  for  a  little  time,  they  went  to  London,  and 
were  there  actually  employed  in  the  business  on  which 
they  had  fixed.  About  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Lowry, 
after  visiting  Warwick,  Shrewsbury,  and  other  large 
towns,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  engraving, 
and  teaching  drawing,  repaired  for  the  second  time 
to  the  metropolis  ;  and  being  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Alderman  Boydell,  he  received  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  was  ever  after  his  warm 
friend. 

He  subsequently  commenced  the  study  of  surgery, 
but  after  several  years'  sedulous  attendance  at  the  lec- 
tures and  hospital,  he  gave  the  plan  up  and  recom- 
menced his  old  occupation  of  engraving,  in  which 
he  soon  raised  himself  to  eminence.  Some  of  the 
finest  etchings  for  the  topographical  publication  of 
Hearne  and  Byrne  were  by  Mr.  Lowry ;  among 
others,  the  view  of  Holyrood  House,  the  Round  Tower 
at  Ludlow,  and  the  ancient  Market  Cross  at  Glas- 
tonbury. These  plates  were  at  least  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  any  similar  productions  of  that  period. 
His  style  of  etching  picturesque  antiquities  was  evi- 
dently formed  on  a  keen  preception  of,  and  sensi- 
bility to,  the  beauties  of  the  style  of  the  elder  Rooker, 
and  of  the  analogy  between  that  style  and  its  arche- 
type in  nature. 

Not  content,  however,  with  the  uncertain  and  im- 
perfect modes  of  execution  then  existing,  Mr.  Lowry 
bent  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  invention  of 
such  mechanical  means  as  might  ensure  evenness  of 
texture  and  clearness  and  precision  of  line  upon  cop- 
per, especially  in  the  representation  of  architectural 
subjects,  machinery,  apparatus,  &c.  In  this  desira- 
ble object  he  completely  succeeded,  and  the  merit  of 
his  invention  has  long  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged. About  the  years  1790  or  1791,  ^Ir.  Lo^\Ty 
completed,  principally  with  his  own  hands,  and  of 
wood,  his  first  ruling  machine,  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  ruling  successive  lines,  either  equidistant, 
or  in  just  gradation  from  the  greatest  required  width 
to  the  nearest  possible  approximation. 

In  1798  he  invented  the  diamond  points  for  etch- 
ing, the  durability  of  which,  as  compared  with  steel 
points,  and  the  equality  of  tone  produced,  have  ren- 
dered them  highly  important  to  the  art  of  engraving. 
In  1799  he  improved  upon  his  ruling  machine,  and 
constructed  a  new  one,  capable  of  drawing  lines  to  a 
point,  as  well  as  parallel  lines,  and  of  forming  con- 
centric circles.  In  1800  he  invented  a  simple  instru- 
ment for  describing  parts  of  circles,  of  which  the  ra- 
dius is  so  large  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  even  beam 
compasses.  In  1801  he  invented  a  machine  for 
drawing  ellipses  on  paper  or  copper.  In  1S06  he  in- 
vented a  machine  for  making  perspective  drawings  ; 
and  so  great  was  its  accuracy,  that,  after  having 
finished  with  its  aid  an  elaborate  drawing  of  the  west 
front  of  Peterborough  cathedral,  on  taking  the  actual 
measurements  of  the  building,  they  were  found  to  agree 
exactly  with  all  the  parts  of  the  drawing.  Besides  these 
important  inventions,  Mr.  Lowry  constructed  an  in- 
strument to  place  over  a  vanishing  point,  to  which 
lines  were  to  be  drawn  on  copper,  a  variety  of  com- 
passes, with  micrometer  screws,  moveable  points 
for  the  insertion  of  diamonds,  &c.  ;  and  not  very  long 
before  his  death  he  completed  two  new  ruling  ma- 
chines, of  singular  simplicity  and  accuracy.  Mr. 
Lowry  at  length,  by  the  inventions  which  have  just 
been  described,  and  by  the  taste  and  skill  with  which 
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he  adapted  them  to  his  puqjose,  established  himself, 
without  a  rival,  in  the  peculiar  walk  of  art  to  which  he 
principally  devoted  his  attention.  The  first  produc- 
tion of  his  on  which  he  employed  his  ruling  machine 
was  a  plate  which  occurs  in  the  third  volume  of 
Stuart's  "  Athens."  It  is  a  sort  of  Corinthian  capital. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  executed  several  plates  for 
Murphy's  "  Description  of  the  Church  of  Batalha,  in 
Portugal."  After  the  completion  of  this  publication, 
Mr.  Lowry  executed  several  plates  for  Murphy's 
"Travels  in  Portugal,"  among  the  best  of  which 
may  be  ranked  a  View  of  the  Bath  at  Cintra,  and  a 
View  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Evora.  Mr.  Lowry 
was  then  engaged  by  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson  to  execute 
the  plates  of  his  book  on  Grecian  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture. Unfortunately,  the  inferior  ink  with 
which  the  plates  were  printed  ])revented  him  from 
receiving  the  full  praise  to  which  he  was  entitled ; 
for  no  one  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  engraving  who  has  not  seen  the 
proof  impression  which  Mr.  Lowry  had  struck  off 
for  himself  before  the  plates  were  sent  to  the  publish- 
ers. For  a  year  or  two  after  this  Mr.  Lowry  was  prin- 
cipally employed  in  engraving  scientific  subjects,  for 
such  works  as  Tilloch's  "  Philosophical  Magazme," 
and  "  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce."  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1800  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  resolved 
to  publish,  under  the  name  of  "  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopae- 
dia," a  work  which,  in  every  respect,  should  surpass  all 
publications  of  a  similar  nature  that  had  preceded 
it,  and  Mr.  Lowry  was  engaged  to  engrave  the  plates 
and  machinery.  In  his  efforts  to  do  justice  to  the 
publishers  of  the  work,  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
their  liberality,  of  which  he  always  expressed  a  grate- 
ful sense.  On  his  part,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  un- 
dertaking. It  was  one  of  the  excellent  qualities  of 
Mr.  Lowry's  character,  never  to  be  satisfied  but  by 
the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  perfection.  At 
his  recommendation,  original  drawings  were  made 
for  most  of  the  ])lates  ;  and  if  he  thought  he  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  any  of  those  drawings  were  in-ac- 
curate, he  would  never  transfer  them  to  copper, 
until,  at  whatever  expense  of  time,  he  had  ascertained 
their  truth  or  had  made  the  corrections  which  his 
knowledge  suggested  and  enabled  him  to  effect. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  "  Rees's  Cyclopaedia"  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part,  but  not  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Lowry's  time.  Among  other  works  in  which  he  was 
employed,  were  several  of  the  plates  in  Wilkins's 
"  Magna  Graecia,"  almost  all  the  plates  in  Wilkins's 
*'  Vitruvius,"  and  some  of  those  which  adorn  Nichol- 
son's "Architectural  Dictionary."  About  the  month 
of  June  1S20,  the  last  plates  of  the  Cyclopaedia  were 
finished.  Mr.  Lowry  was  shortly  after  engaged  to 
engrave  the  plates  for  Crabbe's  "  Technological  Dic- 
tionary." Towards  the  latter  end  of  1S21  Messrs. 
Mawman  and  Rivington  secured  his  services  for  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,"  and  in  this  work  he 
was  chiefly  employed  until  his  last  illness.  Who- 
ever might  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
on  Mr.  Lowry's  engravings  would  find  it  difficult  to 
decide  whether,  in  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  draw- 
ing or  in  the  beauty  of  the  mechanical  execution,  lay 
their  chief  merit.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the 
correctness  of  the  drawing  is  owing  to  the  draftsman 
and  not  to  the  engraver.  This  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent  in  all  other  cases,  but  it  is  not  true  in  the 
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case  before  us.  Very  few  drawings  were  brought 
to  Mr.  Lowry  in  which  his  penetrating  judgment 
could  not  discover  some  error ;  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obser\'ed,  he  exercised  the  right  of  supplying 
whatever  deficiencies  he  observed.  Besides,  many 
of  his  plates  were  drawn,  as  well  as  engraved,  by  him- 
self, although  he  did  not  always  affix  his  name  as 
the  delineator.  All  those  plates  in  "  Rees's  Cyclo- 
paedia" which  are  without  the  name  of  any  draftsman, 
were  drawn  either  by  Mr.  Lowry  or  by  his  daugh- 
ters. His  engravings  in  Leslie's  "  Treatise  on  Light 
and  Heat"  are  among  his  most  finished  specimens, 
and  were  also  drawn  by  him. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to 
know  what  was  Mr.  Lowry's  opinion  of  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  his  own  works.  He  esteemed,  as  the 
most  perfect  specimen  which  he  had  ever  produced, 
an  engraving  in  Nicholson's  Architecture,  with  the 
following  title  :  "  From  the  Doric  Portico  at  Athens;" 
declaring  that,  if  he  were  to  receive  a  thousand  pounds 
for  the  attempt,  he  could  not  do  a  single  line  of  it 
better.  Next  to  this  he  ranked  two  plates  in  the 
same  publication,  with  the  following  titles, — "  From 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Cora,"  "  From  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome." 

Mr.  LouTy  was  confined  to  his  house  for  some 
months  previous  to  his  death,  by  a  complaint  under 
which  he  had  laboured  for  several  years,  and  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1824.  Mrs. 
Lowry  has  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  mineralogy  and  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics. 

LOWTH,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  English  pre- 
late, who  was  born  at  Buriton  in  1710.  He  received 
his  education  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  was 
elected  in  1730  to  New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  in  1734,  and  in  1741  was  elected 
professor  of  poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
1753  he  published'  his  "  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrteorum 
Praelectiones  Academicse,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  French,  and  German.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Leipsic,  1815,  with  notes  byMichaelis  Ro- 
senmiiller,  &c.  In  1754  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford  by  diploma, 
and  in  1755  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Hartington,  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  who 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Limerick,  which  preferment 
he  exchanged  for  a  prebend  of  Durham,  and  the  rec- 
tory of  Sedgefield.  In  1758  was  pubhshed  his  "  Life 
of  William  of  Wykeham,"  which  in  1762  was  fol- 
lowed by  "A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Enghsh  Gram- 
mar." In  1765  a  misunderstanding  took  place  be- 
tween Doctors  Lowth  and  Warburton,  the  latter  of 
whom  took  offence  at  certain  passages  in  the  Prae- 
lectiones respecting  the  book  of  Job,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  aimed  at  the  theory  of  his  "  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses."  Warburton,  in  an  appendix  concern- 
ing the  book  of  Job,  added  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  "  Divine  Legation,"  indulged  in  the  acrimony  by 
which  he  was  distinguished,  and  thereby  produced  a 
reply  from  Dr.  Lowth  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  right  re- 
verend the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses," 
which  has  become  memorable  at  once  for  the  ability 
and  severity  of  its  criticism.  The  ultimate  silence 
of  the  Warburtonians  gave  the  victory  to  their 
antagonists.  In  1766  l3r.  Lowth  was  appointed 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  whence,  in  a  few  months  after- 
wards, he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Oxford.  In 
1777  he  succeeded  to  the  diocese  of  London,  and  the 
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next  year  published  the  last  of  his  literary  labours — 
"  Isaiah,  a  New  Translation,  with  a  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertation and  Notes."  Rosenmiiller  says  he  under- 
stands and  expresses  the  Hebrew  poet  better  than 
any  other  writer.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Corn- 
walJis,  the  primacy  was  offered  to  Dr.  Lowth,  but 
he  declined  that  dignity  in  consequence  of  his  age 
and  family  afflictions.     He  died  in  November  178". 

LOWTH,  WILLIAM,  a  distmguished  divine,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  I66I,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Merchant  Tailors'  school.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1688,  and  then  entered  holy  orders.  Through  the 
interest  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  he  obtained,  be- 
sides other  church  preferments,  the  rectory  of  Buri- 
ton,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  May  1732.  He  is  best  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  the  author  of  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Di- 
vine Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 

LOYOLA,  IGNATIUS,  a  member  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits.  He  was  born  in  1491  in  the  castle  of 
Loyola,  in  the  Spanish  province  Guipuscoa.  Till 
his  twenty-ninth  year  he  served  in  the  army,  was 
distinguished  for  bravery,  gallantry,  and  vanity,  and 
made  indifferent  verses.  At  the  siege  of  Pam{)eluna 
by  the  French,  he  was  wounded  in  both  legs,  one  of 
which  being  crooked  after  the  cure,  he  caused  it  to  be 
broken  again  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  made 
straight.  During  the  siege  he  had  shown  great 
valour  and  firmness,  and  when  the  commander  wished 
to  surrender  in  consequence  of  want  of  provisions, 
he  alone  opposed  it.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw 
him  fall  they  surrendered.  During  his  sickness, 
Ignatius  beguiled  his  time  with  books,  and  as  there 
were  no  romances  in  the  house,  he  read  a  Spanish 
translation  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  by  Landolphus, 
a  Carthusian,  and  a  volume  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
His  imagination  was  highly  excited  by  these  books. 
What  others  had  done,  as  was  recorded  in  those  bio- 
graphies, he  thought  he  might  do  also,  as  he  after- 
wards said  himself.  He  determined  to  live  a  life  of 
abstinence,  penitence,  and  holiness.  The  virgin  he 
thought  appeared  to  him  with  the  holy  infant  in  her 
arms,  both  regarding  him  with  looks  of  benign  com- 
placency and  encouragement.  His  brother,  Martin 
Garcia,  observed  the  cliange  which  had  taken  place 
in  him,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose,  entreating  him  to  remember  his  illustrious 
birth,  and  the  reputation  wliich  he  had  already  ob- 
tained ;  but  Ignatius  was  firm. 

Leaving  his  brother  at  a  sister's  house  in  Onate,  he 
proceeded  to  Navarretta,  where  he  collected  some  debts, 
and,  having  paid  his  servants  and  all  his  creditors, 
gave  the  rest  for  the  restoration  of  the  picture  of  the 
virgin,  and  proceeded  alone  upon  his  mule  to  Mont- 
serrat.  A  Moor  overtook  him,  who,  in  their  conver- 
sation, uttered  an  opinion  respecting  the  virgin  which 
appeared  to  Ignatius  blasphemous ;  arrd  while  the 
Moor,  luckily  for  himself,  pricked  forward,  Loyola 
deliberated  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  follow  and 
stab  him.  The  INIoor  had  gone  to  a  village  off  the 
road,  and  Ignatius  let  his  mule  choose  his  own  way, 
with  the  intention  of  killing  the  infidel  if  the  mule 
should  carry  him  to  the  village ;  but  it  was  not  so 
ordered,  and  he  arrived  at  Montserrat.  Here  he 
consecrated  his  arms  to  the  virgin,  declared  himself 
her  knight,  and  proceeded  to  the  hospital  at  INIan- 
resa,  a  small  place  not  far  from  Montserrat,  where  he 
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fasted  rigorously,  scourged  himself,  neitlier  cut  his 
nails  nor  combed  his  hair,  and  prayed  seven  iiours  a 
day.  He  begged  his  bread,  bread  and  water  being 
his  only  food,  and,  eating  very  sparingly,  he  gave 
what  remained  to  others.  In  the  condition  to  which 
he  was  thus  reduced,  visions  haunted  him  and  tempted 
him.  Recollections  arose  of  his  birth  and  breeding, 
his  former  station,  his  former  habits  of  life, — these 
compared  with  his  present  situation  in  a  hospital,  iu 
filth  and  in  rags,  the  companion  of  beggars  1  This 
temptation  he  at  once  quelled  and  punished  by  draw- 
ing closer  to  the  beggar  at  his  side,  and  courting 
more  familiarity  with  him.  He  then  shrunk  from 
the  prospect  of  living  in  this  painful,  an(i,  as  he 
could  not  but  feel  it  to  be,  beastly  lite,  till  the  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  mortal  existence  should  be 
numbered  :  could  he  bear  this  ?  The  question  he 
thought  came  from  Satan :  to  Satan  he  replied  tri- 
umphantly, by  asking  him  if  it  was  in  his  power  to 
ensure  life  to  him  for  a  single  hour ;  and  he  com- 
forted and  strengthened  himself  by  comparing  the 
longest  span  of  human  life  to  eternity. 

It  is  affirmed  that  at  this  time  he  was  entranced 
from  one  Sunday  to  another,  lyiiig  all  that  while  so 
apparently  lifeless  that  certain  pious  persons  would 
have  had  him  buried  if  others  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary first  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  dead,  and, 
in  so  doing,  felt  a  faint  pulsation  at  the  heart.  Ho 
awoke  from  this  ecstasy  as  from  a  sweet  sleep,  sigh- 
ing forth  the  name  of  Jesus.  Orlandini  says  it  is  a 
pious  and  probable  conjecture,  that,  as  great  myste- 
ries were  revealed  to  Paul  when  he  was  wrapt  in 
the  third  heaven,  so  during  these  seven  days  the  form 
and  constitution  of  the  society  which  he  was  to  found 
were  manifested  to  Ignatius.  It  is  pretended  that  he 
retired  from  Manresa  to  a  cave  in  a  rock  not  far  from 
that  city.  The  cave  was  dark  and  not  unlike  a  se- 
pulchre, but  for  this  incommodiousness,  as  well  as  for 
its  solitude  and  the  beauty  of  the  narrow  vale  where 
thorns  and  brushwood  concealed  it,  the  more  agree- 
able to  him.  Having  remained  some  ten  months  at 
Manresa,  a  city  which  his  biographers  say  he  un- 
doubtedly regards  with  peculiar  favour  in  heaven,  as 
the  cradle  of  his  Christian  infancy  and  the  school  of 
his  first  evangehcal  discipline,  he  determined  upon 
going  to  Jerusalem,  less  from  the  desire  of  seeing  those 
places  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  than  in  the  hope  of  converting  some  of  the 
infidels  who  were  masters  of  the  holy  land,  or  of  gain- 
ing the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  the  attemj)t,  for  of  this 
he  was  most  ambitious.  A  dangerous  passage  of  five 
days  brought  him  to  Gaeta,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  on  foot.  This  was  a  painful  and 
perilous  journey.  It  was  seldom  tiiat  he  was  admitted 
into  a  town  or  under  a  roof  for  feai'  of  the  plague, 
hisappearance  being  that  of  a  man  who,  if  not  stricken 
with  the  disease,  had  recently  recovered  from  it;  and 
for  the  most  part,  he  was  fain  to  lie  down  at  night  in 
a  porch,  or  in  the  open  air.  He  reached  Rome,  how- 
ever, where  there  was  either  not  the  same  alarm,  or 
not  the  same  vigilance.  At  Venice  he  begged  his 
bread,  and  slept  on  the  ground,  till  a  wealthy  Spani- 
ard, recognising  him  for  a  countryman,  took  him  to 
his  house,  and  afterwards  introtluced  him  to  the  doge, 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  free  passage  to  Cyprus. 
From  Jafia  he  proceeded  with  other  pilgrims  to  Je- 
rusalem in  the  usual  manner;  and  when  they  alighted 
from  their  asses,  on  the  spot  where  the  friars  were 
waiting  with  the  cross  to  receive  them,  and  when  they 
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had  the  first  sight  of  the  holy  citj%  all  were  sensible  of 
what  they  deemed  an  emotion  of  supernatural  delight. 

He  now  began  his  return  to  Spain  more  unpro- 
vided even  than  he  had  left  it.  No  difficulty  occurred 
m  re-crossing  to  Cyprus.  He  had  obtained  a  good 
character  from  his  fellow- pilgrims,  and  they  having 
taken  their  passage  from  that  island  in  a  large  Vene- 
tian ship,  besought  the  captain  to  give  him  a  passage, 
as  one  for  whose  holy  conversation  they  could  vouch. 
The  Venetian  captain  was  no  believer  in  such  holi- 
ness, and  he  replied,  that  a  saint  could  not  possibly 
want  a  ship  to  convey  him  across  the  sea,  when  he 
might  walk  upon  the  water,  as  so  many  others  had 
done.  The  master  of  a  smaller  vessel  was  more  com- 
passionate ;  and  this,  though  so  much  less  sea-wor- 
thy than  the  other  that  none  of  the  other  pilgrims 
embarked  in  her,  reached  Italy  safely  after  a  perilous 
voyage,  while  the  other  was  wrecked.  He  had  been 
warned  of  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed 
in  travelling  from  Ferrara  to  Genoa,  where  the  French 
and  Spanish  armies  were  in  the  field,  by  both  which  he 
must  pass,  with  the  likelihood  of  being  apprehended 
as  a  spy  by  both.  Some  Spanish  soldiers,  into  whose 
company  he  fell,  pointed  out  another  route.  But  Ig- 
natius liked  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  tribulation; 
the  more  suffering,  the  greater  merit,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  contentment;  and  he  was  contented 
accordingly;  when,  upon  attempting  to  enter  a  walled 
town,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  he 
was  seized  and  searched  as  a  spy.  The  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  all  the  hardships  which 
he  endured  in  it,  had  so  greatly  improved  his  health, 
that  he  thought  the  relaxation  of  austerity  in  his  I 
course  of  life,  which  had  been  enjoined  him  as  a 
duty,  had  ceased  to  be  allowable,  having  now  ceased 
to  be  necessary.  He  did  not,  indeed,  resume  his 
former  mode  of  apparel  in  its  full  wretchedness ;  but 
he  clad  himself  as  meanly  as  he  could,  and  cut  the 
soles  of  his  shoes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  gra- 
vel in,  and  also  to  prepare  for  himself  a  further  re- 
finement of  discomfort,  for  the  fragments  of  sole 
which  he  had  left  were  soon  worn  away,  while  the 
upper-leather  remained,  and  thus  he  contrived  to 
walk  in  winter  with  his  bare  feet  on  the  earth,  and 
yet  no  one  suspected  that  he  was  thus  purposely 
afflicting  himself. 

In  1524  he  returned  to  Barcelona,  and  after  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Alcala,  where  he  found  some  adherents  ;  but  the  in- 
quisition imprisoned  him  for  his  misconduct,  which 
appeared  strange,  and  rendered  him  suspected  of 
witchcraft.  He  was  not  delivered  from  the  prison  of 
the  holy  office  until  1528,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to 
continue  his  studies,  the  subjects  of  which,  indeed, 
were  only  works  of  an  ascetic  character.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  several  Spaniards  and  French- 
men, who  were  afterwards  celebrated  as  his  followers; 
as  Lainez,  Salmeron,  Bovadilla,  Rodrigez,  St.  Pierre, 
Favre,  and  others.  They  conceived  the  plan  of  an 
order  for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  sinners, 
and,  on  Ascension  day  in  1534,  they  united  for  this 
great  work  in  the  subterranean  chapel  of  the  abbey 
of  Montmartre.  Some  of  these  men  had  not  yet 
finished  their  theological  studies,  and,  until  this 
should  take  place,  Ignatius  returned  to  Spain.  They 
then  met  again  in  1536  at  Venice,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  received  the  confirmation  of 
their  society  from  Pope  Paul  III.  They  took  the 
triple  vow  of  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  in  the 
Biography. — Vol.  II. 
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presence  of  the  papal  nuncio  Veralli  at  Venice.  The 
account  of  the  origin  of  their  name,  given  by  Lainez, 
adopted  by  the  society,  and  recorded  by  them  upon 
a  marble  tablet,  is,  that,  Ignatius,  losing  his  bodily 
senses,  saw  himself  surrounded  with  the  full  splen- 
dour of  heaven  ;  saw  the  Father  beholding  him  with 
an  aspect  full  of  love,  the  Son  bearing  his  cross,  and 
pointing  to  the  marks  of  his  passion  ;  heard  the  Fa- 
ther earnestly  recommend  him  to  the  Son ;  saw  him- 
self benignantly  accepted  by  the  Son,  and  heard  these 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  Son,  Ego  vohis  RomcB pro- 
pitius  ero.  Therefore  it  was,  according  to  Lainez, 
that  he  gave  his  order  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  In  1541  Ignatius  was  chosen  general  of  the 
society,  but  Lainez,  his  successor,  must  be  considered, 
even  from  the  commencement,  as  the  person  who 
gave  to  the  order  the  organization  by  which  it  has 
astonished  the  world,  though  Ignatius  by  his  ardent 
zeal  may  have  given  it  a  great  impulse.  Ignatius 
continued  his  abstinence  and  penances  during  life. 
Even  when  general,  he  used  to  perform  the  meanest 
labours  in  his  clnirch  in  Rome,  and  died  in  July  1556, 
exhausted  by  fatigues.  Forty-three  years  after,  he 
was  declared  beatus  by  Paul  V.,  and  Gregory  XV. 
canonized  him.  There  are  two  works  of  Loyola,  his 
"  Constitution  of  the  Order,"  in  Spanish,  praised  by 
Cardinal  Richeheu  as  a  master- piece  ;  and  his  "  Spi- 
ritual Exercises,"  also  in  Spanish  ;  a  work  the  first 
plan  of  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  hospital  at 
Manresa. 

LUBIENIETSKI,  STANISLAUS,  a  PoUsh  gen- 
tleman, who  was  born  at  Cracow  in  1623,  and  edu- 
cated by  his  father  with  great  care.  He  became  a 
celebrated  Socinian  minister,  and  took  great  pains  to 
obtain  a  toleration  from  the  German  princes  for  his 
Socinian  brethren.  His  labours,  however,  were  in- 
effectual, being  himself  persecuted  by  the  Lutheran 
ministers,  and  banished  from  place  to  place  ;  until  at 
length  he  died,  with  his  two  daughters,  from  poison, 
his  wife  narrowly  escaping,  in  1674.  We  have  of  his 
writing  "A  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland," 
"  A  Treatise  on  Comets,"  with  other  works  in  the 
Latin  language. 

LUBIN,  EILHARD,  a  learned  German,  who  be- 
came professor  of  poetry  in  the  university  of  Rostock 
in  1595,  and  ten  years  after  was  promoted  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity.  He  wrote  notes  on  Anacreon, 
Juvenal,  Persius,  &c.,  and  several  other  works ; 
but  that  for  which  he  became  most  celebrated  was 
a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  entitled, 
"  Phosphorus  de  Causa  Prima  et  Natura  Mah,"  in 
which  we  have  a  curious  hypothesis  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  moral  evil.  He  supposed  two  co- eternal 
principles  ;  not  matter  and  vacuum,  as  Epicurus  did, 
but  God  and  Nihilum,  or  Nothing.  This  being 
written  against  by  Grawer,  was  defended  by  Lubin ; 
but  after  allheisdeemed  better  acquainted  with  polita 
literature  than  with  di^^nity.     He  died  in  1621. 

LUCANUS,  MARCUS  ANN^>US,  a  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Corduba  in  Spain.  He  was  the  son  of  An- 
ntcus  Mela,  the  youngest  brother  of  Seneca,  and  was 
taken  to  Rome  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  at  tha 
age  of  eight  months.  At  Rome  he  was  educated  un- 
der  the  stoic  Cornutus,  so  celebrated  by  his  disciple 
Persius  the  satirist.  In  the  close  of  his  education 
Lucan  is  said  to  have  passed  some  time  at  Athens. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  rose  to  the  office  of  quaes- 
tor before  he  had  attained  the  legal  age.  He  was  af- 
terwards enrolled  among  the  augurs,  and  married  a 
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lady  of  noble  birtli.  Lucan  had  for  some  time  been 
admitted  to  familiarity  with  Nero,  when  the  emperor 
was  contending  for  poetical  honours  by  the  public  re- 
cital of  a  poem  he  had  composed  on  Niobe.  Lucan 
had  the  imprudence  to  repeat  a  poem  on  Orpheus  in 
competition  with  that  of  Nero;  and,  what  is  more  re- 
markable, the  judges  of  the  contest  were  just  enough 
to  decide  against  the  emperor.  From  that  period 
Nero  became  the  prosecutor  of  his  successful  rival, 
and  forbade  him  to  produce  any  poetry  in  public. 
The  well-known  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  the  tyrant 
soon  followed  ;  and  Tacitus,  with  his  usual  sarcastic 
severity,  concludes  that  Lucan  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise from  the  poetical  injuries  he  had  received, — "a 
remark  which  does  little  credit  to  the  candour  of  the 
historian,  who  might  have  found  a  much  nobler  and 
a  more  probable  motive  for  his  conduct  in  the  gene- 
rous ardour  of  his  character,  and  his  passionate  ador- 
ation of  freedom.  In  the  sequel  of  his  narration, 
Tacitus  alleges  the  following  charge  against  this  poet : 
The  historian  asserts  that  Lucan,  when  accused  of 
the  conspiracy,  for  some  time  denied*the  charge;  but 
corrupted  at  last  by  a  promise  of  impunity,  and  de- 
sirous to  atone  for  the  tardiness  of  his  confes.sion,  ac- 
cused his  mother  Atilla  as  his  accomplice.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  so  improbable  in  itself,  and  so  little 
consonant  to  the  general  character  of  Lucan,  that 
some  writers  have  treated  it  as  a  calumny  invented 
by  Nero  to  vilify  the  object  of  his  envy.  But  the 
name  of  Tacitus  has  given  such  an  air  of  authority  to 
the  story,  that  it  may  seem  to  deserve  a  more  serious 
discussion,  particularly  as  there  are  two  subsequent 
events  related  by  the  same  historian  which  have  a 
tendency  to  invahdate  the  accusation  so  injurious  to 
our  poet.  The  events  are,  the  fate  of  Annfeus  and 
the  escape  of  Atilla,  the  two  parents  of  Lucan.  The 
former  died  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  brought 
against  him  after  the  death  of  his  son,  by  Fabius  Ro- 
manus,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Lucan,  and  forged 
some  letters  in  his  name  with  the  design  of  proving 
his  father  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  These  letters 
were  produced  to  Nero,  who  sent  them  to  Annaeus 
from  a  desire  (says  Tacitus)  to  get  possession  of  his 
wealth.  From  this  fact  two  inferences  may  be  drawn, 
according  to  the  different  lights  in  which  it  may  be 
considered  : — If  the  accusation  against  Annseus  was 
just,  it  is  clear  that  Lucan  had  not  betrayed  his  father, 
and  he  apjiears  the  less  likely  to  have  endangered  by 
his  confession  the  life  of  a  parent  to  whom  he  owed 
a  still  tenderer  regard. — If  Annaeus  was  not  involved 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  merely  put  to  death  by  Nero 
for  the  sake  of  his  treasure,  we  may  the  more  readily 
believe  that  the  tyrant  who  murdered  the  father  from 
avarice,  might  calumniate  the  son  from  envy.  But 
the  escape  of  Atilla  affords  us  the  strongest  reason  to 
conclude  that  Lucan  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  ab- 
ject and  unnatural  treachery  of  which  Tacitus  has 
supposed  him  guilty.  Had  the  poet  really  named  his 
mother  as  an  accomplice,  would  the  vindictive  and 
sanguinary  Nero  have  spared  the  life  of  a  woman 
whose  family  he  detested,  particularly  when  other 
females  were  put  to  death  for  their  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy ?  That  Atilla  was  not  in  that  numljer  the  his- 
torian himself  informs  us  in  the  following  remark- 
able sentence  : — "  The  information  against  Atilla,  the 
mother  of  Lucan,  was  dissembled  ;  and,  without  be- 
ing cleared,  she  escaped  unpunished." 

Lucan's  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  character  are 
forcibly  displayed  in  the  pictui'e  of  his  death  which 


Tacitus  himself  has  given  us.  He  was  condemned  to 
have  his  veins  cut;  and  while  his  blood  issued  in 
streams,  perceiving  his  feet  and  hands  to  grow  cold 
and  stiffen,  and  life  to  retire  by  little  and  little  from 
the  extremities,  while  his  heart  was  still  beating  with 
vital  warmth,  and  his  faculties  in  no  shape  impaired, 
recollected  some  lines  of  his  own,  which  described  a 
wounded  soldier  expiring  in  the  manner  that  resem- 
bled this.  The  lines  themselves  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  last  words  he  ever  uttered.  The  following 
translation  is  by  Rowe  : — 

"  Now  the  warm  blood  at  once,  from  every  part. 
Ran  purple  poison  down,  and  drain'd  the  fauitiug  heart. 
Blood  falls  for  tears ;  and  o'er  his  mournful  face 
The  ruddy  drops  their  tainted  passage  trace. 
Where'er  the  liquid  juices  find  a  way. 
There  streams  of  blood,  there  crimson  rivers  stray. 
His  mouth  and  gushin-;  nostrils  pour  a  Hood, 
And  e'en  the  pores  ooze  out  the  trickling  blood; 
In  the  red  deluge  all  the  parts  lie  drown'd. 
And  the  whole  body  seems  one  bleeding  wound. 

No  single  wound  the  gaping  rupture  seems, 

Where  trickling  crimson  wells  in  slender  streams ; 

But,  from  an  op'ning  horrible  and  wide, 

A  thousand  vessels  pour  the  bursting  tide; 

At  once  the  winding  channel's  course  was  broke. 

Where  wand'ring  life  her  mazy  journey  took  ; 

At  once  the  currents  all  forgot  their  way, 

And  lost  their  purple  in  the  azure  sea."  Rowe. 

Such  was  the  death  of  Lucan  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twenty-seventh  year.  His  wife,  Polla  Ar- 
gentaria,  is  said  to  have  transcribed  and  corrected  the 
first  three  books  of  the  "Pharsalia"  after  his  death.  The 
veneration  which  she  paid  to  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band is  recorded  by  Martial ;  and  more  poetically  de- 
scribed in  that  elegant  production  of  Statius,  called 
"  Genethliacon  Lucani,"  a  poem  said  to  have  been 
written  at  the  request  of  Argentaria.  The  author, 
having  invoked  the  poetical  deities  to  attend  the  ce- 
remony, touches  with  great  delicacy  and  spirit  on  the 
comj)ositions  of  Lucan's  childhood,  which  are  lost, 
and  the  "  Pharsalia,"  the  production  of  his  early 
youth  :  he  then  pays  a  short  compliment  to  the  beauty 
and  talents  of  Argentaria,  laments  the  cruel  fate  which 
deprived  her  so  immaturely  of  domestic  happiness, 
and  concludes  with  an  address  to  the  shade  of  Lucan. 
The  severest  censures  on  Lucan  have  proceeded  from 
those  who  have  unfairly  compared  his  language  to 
that  of  Virgil :  but  how  unjust  is  such  a  comparison ! 
it  is  comparing  an  uneven  block  of  porphyry,  taken 
rough  from  the  quarry,  to  the  most  beautiful  super- 
ficies of  polished  marble.  How  differently  should  we 
think  of  Virgil  as  a  poet  if  we  possessed  only  the 
verses  which  he  wrote  at  that  period  of  life  when  Lu- 
can composed  his  "Pharsalia!"  In  the  disposition 
of  his  subject,  in  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, he  is  undoubtedly  far  inferior  to  Virgil;  but  if 
we  attend  to  the  bold  originality  of  his  design,  and 
to  the  vigour  of  his  sentiments, — if  we  consider  the 
"  Pharsalia"  as  the  rapid  and  uncorrected  sketch  of  a 
voung  poet,  executed  in  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  his 
countrymen  was  broken,  and  their  taste  in  literature 
corrujited, — it  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
most  noble  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

LUCAS,  CHARLES,  an  Irish  patriot,  who  was 
born  in  1713,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  and 
became  a  practising  physician.  His  first  political 
publication  of  importance  was  a  pamphlet  which  he 
entitled  "  The  Complaints  of  Dubhn."  It  con- 
tained a  statement  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
grievances  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  he  presented 
to  Lord  Harrington,  the  then  lord  lieutenant,  by 
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whom  though  Lucas  was  politely  received,  the  mat- 
ter nevertheless  ended  in  nothing.  In  tliis  and  some 
other  pubhcations  he  gave  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations of  the  ancient  records  and  charters  of  the 
city,  and  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin to  seek  legal  redress.  These  exertions  naturally 
made  him  universally  popular  with  those  whose  cause 
he  had  so  warmly  espoused,  and  in  defence  of  whose 
interests  he  for  several  years  maintained  an  arduous 
and  persevering  contest.  On  the  death  of  Sir  James 
Somerville,  the  representative  of  the  city  in  parlia- 
ment, which  took  place  in  August  174S,  both  Lucas 
and  Latouche  being  put  in  nomination  for  the  va- 
cant seat,  a  difference  of  interests  was  created  be- 
tween them,  and  the  election  was  carried  on  with  all 
the  excitement  and  violence  of  party  spirit.  In  se- 
veral of  Dr.  Lucas's  sj>eeches,  and  more  especially 
in  many  powerful  and  energetic  addresses  which 
he  published  about  this  period,  he  animadverted  in 
strong  and  unguarded  language  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  government.  But  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  this  was  sufBciently  deserving  of  reprehension, 
yet  nothing  could  warrant  the  perfidious  advantage 
which  was  taken  of  his  unsuspicious  rashness,  in 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  secretary, 
Mr.  Weston,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  himself, 
copies  of  some  of  his  publications  which  had  been  most 
censured.  It  seems  that  it  was  determined  at  any 
rate  to  get  rid  of  Lucas,  who  was  both  feared  and 
hated  ;  and  accordingly,  when  brought  before  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  ground  of  having  published 
some  seditious  pamphlets,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  impossible  to  have  proved  him  the  author  (for 
the  printer  could  not  be  found,  and  no  other  evidence 
was  to  be  had),  when  Mr.  Weston  "  produced  the 
very  papers  which  Lucas  had  left  at  the  castle,  which 
of  course  could  not  be  denied  by  him,  had  he  been 
disposed  to  take  refuge  that  way."  After  some  op- 
position the  publications  were  voted  criminal,  Lucas 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  the  attor- 
ney general  directed  to  prosecute  him.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Lucas  conceived  it  most  prudent  to 
retire  to  England ;  and  accordingly  he  appears  to 
have  resided  here,  and  to  have  followed  his  profes- 
sionalavocations  withconsiderableproiit  and  credit  for 
some  time.  "  An  Essay  on  the  Bath  Waters,"  which 
he  published  in  London  in  1756,  appears  to  have 
added  not  a  little  to  his  character  and  fame  as  a  phy- 
sician. Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John- 
son, by  whom  he  was  much  valued  and  esteemed. 
The  following  energetic  passage  occurs  in  a  review 
by  Johnson  of  the  essay  to  which  we  have  alluded : 
— "  The  Irish  ministers  drove  him  from  his  native 
country  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  charged 
him  with  crimes  which  they  never  intended  to  be 
called  to  the  proof,  and  oppressed  him  by  methods 
equally  irresistible  by  guilt  and  innocence.  Let  the 
man  thus  driven  into  exile  for  having  been  the  friend 
of  his  country,  be  received  in  every  other  place  as  a 
confessorof  liberty;  andletthetoolsof  powerbe  taught 
in  time,  that  they  may  rob,  but  cannot  impoverish." 

The  most  remarkable  of  Dr.  Lucas's  publications, 
namely,  his  "  Translation  of  the  Great  Charter  of 
Dublin,"  appeared  in  17-19;  to  which  is  prefi.xed 
a  dedication,  in  which,  at  considerable  length  and 
with  great  ability,  he  traces  the  political  history  of 
the  city  of  Dublin. 

At  length,  by  the  intervention  of  some  influential 
persons,  Dr.  Lucas  was  enabled  to  return  to  Ireland  ; 
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and  at  tlie  election  which  took  place  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  he  was  elected  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  whicli  he  thenceforward  continued  to  repre- 
sent while  he  lived. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  house  of  commons  his  in- 
fluence and  importance  were  considerably  diminished 
by  his  impetuosity,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  com- 
paratively humble  rank  in  life  from  which  he  had 
originally  sprung.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he 
advocated  with  much  power  and  ability,  and  in  some 
degree  took  a  leading  part  in  bringing  forward  many 
popular  measures  which  were  discussed  in  the  Irish 
parliament  at  that  period  ;  that  he  was  constantly  as- 
sailed by  the  newspapers  under  the  influence  of  mi- 
nisters, is  a  sure  proof  that  he  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree formidaljle  to  them.  He  was  much  considered 
and  regarded  by  many  estimable  persons  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  among  the  rest  by  Lord  Claremont, 
who  also  thought  very  highly  of  his  professional  abi- 
lities, and  often  declared  that  he  had  received  more 
benefit  from  the  advice  of  Lucas  than  from  all  his 
other  physicians. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Lucas's  life  he  suffered 
much  from  impaired  health ;  and  this  seems  not  to 
have  been  diminished  by  discovering  that  his  unre- 
mitting exertions  in  the  service  of  the  public  were 
frequently  foiled  and  rendered  abortive.  Almost 
worn  out  by  the  disappointments  which  too  constantly 
attend  our  most  zealous  labours,  he  declared  in  one 
of  his  addresses  to  his  constituents — "  I  dare  not 
neglect,  much  less  desert  my  station,  but  I  wi:;h  by 
any  lawful  or  honourable  means  for  ray  dismissal." 
His  appearance  in  the  house  of  commons  at  this  pe- 
riod is  described  by  a  contemj)orary  to  have  been 
very  dignified  and  imposing ;  "  his  infirmities,  for  he 
was  always  carried  into  and  out  of  the  house,  being 
so  enfeebled  by  the  gout  that  he  could  scarcely 
stand  for  a  moment ;  the  gravity  and  uncommon 
neatness  of  his  dress  ;  his  gray  venerable  locks  blend- 
ing with  a  pale  but  interesting  countenance,  in  which 
an  air  of  beauty  was  still  visible,  altogether  excited 
attention  ;  and  I  never  saw  a  stranger  come  into  the 
house  without  asking  who  he  was." 

He  died  in  November  1771,  and  his  remains  were 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which  was  attended 
by  the  lord  mayor  and  other  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  their  dresses  of  ceremony,  and  also  by 
many  distinguished  men  of  his  party  in  the  house  of 
commons,  as  well  as  private  f-iends.  Soon  after  his 
decease  a  subscription  was  raised  among  the  mer- 
chants and  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  others  who  ap- 
preciated the  unspotted  character  he  had  sustained, 
through  life,  of  steady  and  incorruptiljle  patriotism, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  his  memory, 
which  has  been  accordingly  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
niche  on  the  west  staircase  of  the  royal  exchange. 
It  represents  Lucas  in  a  striking  and  dignified  atti- 
tude, in  the  act  of  addressing  an  assembly ;  in  his 
right  hand  he  holds  a  roll,  on  which  is  inscribed 
"  Magna  Charta." 

LUCAS,  JACOBS,  an  eminent  artist,  who  was 
born  at  Leyden  in  1494.  He  received  his  first  in- 
structions in  the  art  of  painting  from  his  father, 
Hugues  Jacobs,  but  completed  his  studies  in  the 
school  of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht.  It  is  said  that  a 
few  years  before  his  death  he  made  a  tour  into  Zea- 
land and  Brabant ;  and  during  his  journey  a  painter 
of  Flushing,  envious  of  his  great  talents,  gave  him 
poison  at  an  entertainment ;  which,  though  very  slow, 
R  2 
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was  too  fatal  in  its  effect,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life 
after  six  years'  languishing  under  its  influence. 
Others  attribute  his  death  to  his  incessant  industry. 
The  superiority  of  this  artist's  style  manifested  itself 
in  his  early  youth.  His  tone  of  colouring  is  good, 
his  attitudes  (making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
stiff'  German  taste)  are  well  chosen,  his  figures  have 
a  considerable  e.xpression  in  their  faces,  and  his  pic- 
tures are  very  highly  finished.  He  endeavoured  to 
proportion  the  strength  of  his  colouring  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  distance  in  which  his  objects  were 
placed;  for  in  that  early  time  the  true  principles  of 
perspective  were  but  httle  known,  and  the  practice  of 
it  was  much  less  observed. 

This  artist  painted  not  only  in  oil,  but  also  in  dis- 
temper and  upon  glass.  Nor  was  he  less  eminent  for 
his  engraving  than  for  his  painting.  He  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  Albert  Diirer,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary; and  it  is  said,  that  as  regularly  as  Albert 
Diirer  published  one  print,  Lucas  published  another, 
without  the  least  jealousy  on  either  side,  or  wish  to 
depreciate  each  other's  merit.  And  when  Albert  came 
into  Holland  upon  his  travels,  he  was  received  by 
Lucas  with  great  cordiality.  His  style  of  engraving, 
however,  ditiered  considerably  from  that  of  Albert 
Diirer,  and  seems  evidently  to  have  been  founded 
U])on  the  works  of  Israel  van  Mechlen.  His  prints 
are  very  neat  and  clear,  but  without  any  powerful 
efTect.  The  strokes  are  as  fine  and  delicate  upon  the 
objects  in  the  front  as  upon  those  in  the  distances; 
and  this  want  of  variety,  joined  with  the  feebleness  of 
the  masses  of  shadow,  give  his  engravings,  with  all 
their  neatness,  an  unfinished  appearance,  much  unlike 
the  firm  substantial  effect  which  we  find  in  the  works 
of  Albert  Diirer.  He  was  attentive  to  the  minutiae 
of  his  art.  Every  thing  is  carefully  made  out  in  his 
prints,  and  no  part  of  them  is  neglected.  He  gave 
great  character  and  expression  to  the  heads  of  his 
figures,  but  on  an  examination  of  his  works  we  find 
the  same  heads  too  often  rei>€ated.  He  engraved  on 
wood  as  well  as  on  copper,  but  his  works  on  the  for- 
mer are  by  no  means  numerous.  They  are,  however, 
very  spirited,  though  not  equal,  ujion  the  whole,  to 
those  of  his  friend  Albert  Diirer.  Of  his  engravings 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  prin- 
cipal:— 1.  Mahomet  Sleeping,  with  a  Priest  Murdered 
by  his  side,  and  another  figure  stealing  his  sword, 
said  to  be  one  of  his  most  early  productions ;  the 
Crucifixion  on  Mount  Calvary ;  the  ^Yise  Men's 
Offering  ;  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  his  own  por- 
trait ;  and  David  Playing  before  Saul ;  this  is  a  very 
fine  print,  the  expression  of  Saul's  countenance,  in 
particular,  is  admirable. 

LUCAS,  RICHARD,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, who  was  born  in  1648,  and  studied  at  Oxford  ; 
after  which  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  for 
some  time  master  of  the  free  school  at  Abergavenny. 
He  subsequently  became  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Cole- 
man Street,  in  London,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Olave's  in 
Southwark  ;  and  in  1696  was  installed  prebendary  of 
AVestminster.  He  published  several  works,  particu- 
larl}-,  "  Practical  Christianity,"  "  An  Enquiry  after 
Happiness,"  several  sermons,  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  He  died  in 
1715. 

LUCIAN,  a  celebrated  Greek  author,  who  was  bom 
at  Samosata,  in  the  reign  of  the  emj)eror  Trajan. 
He  studied  law,  and  practised  some  time  as  an  advo- 
cate, but  subsequently  became   a  rhetorician.     He 


lived  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  made  hira 
register  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Lucian  was  one  of 
the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  His  dialogues  ami 
other  works  are  written  in  Greek.  In  these  he  had 
joined  the  useful  to  the  agreeable,  instruction  to  sa- 
tire, and  erudition  to  elegance ;  and  we  every  where 
meet  with  that  fine  and  deUcate  raillery  which  cha- 
racterizes the  Attic  taste.  Those  who  censure  him 
for  impiety  have  reason  on  their  side,  if  religion  con- 
sisted in  the  theology  of  the  pagan  poets,  or  in  the 
extravagant  opinions  of  philosophers  ;  for  he  throws 
so  much  ridicule  on  the  vaces  of  the  gods  and  philo- 
sophers that  he  covers  them  with  contempt. 

LUCRETIUS,  CAIUS  TITUS,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  born  95  B.  C,  and 
studied  the  Epicurean  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  made  insane  by  a  philtre,  and  in  his 
lucid  intervals  to  have  produced  several  works,  but 
to  have  committed  suicide  in  his  forty-fourth  year.  We 
possess  of  his  composition  a  didactic  poem,  in  six 
books,  "  De  Rerum  Natura,"  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
principles  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with  an  ori- 
ginal imagination  and  in  forcible  language.  The 
unpoetical  subject  of  the  poem  must  of  itself  make  it 
on  the  whole  a  failure  ;  but  parts,  notwithstanding, 
such  as  the  description  of  human  misery,  the  force 
of  passions,  the  terrible  pestilence  of  Greece,  &c., 
demonstrate  that  Lucretius  was  possessed  of  great 
poetical  talents. 

LUCULLUS. — ^This  Roman  leader  was  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates.  Being  chosen  adilis  curulis 
at  the  same  time  with  his  brother  Marcus  Licinius, 
he  displayed  in  the  Marcian  war  both  abihty  and 
courage.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  he 
sided  with  the  former.  In  the  year  of  the  city  679, 
he  was  appointed  consul  and  commander  of  the  army 
which  was  to  proceed  to  Cdicia  against  Mithridates. 
Having  already  served  against  Mithridates  with  an 
inferior  command  during  his  questorship,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  that  country.  He  first  sought  to  re- 
store the  ancient  discipline  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
had  forgotten  among  the  voluptuous  Asiatics.  Mith- 
ridates had  already  made  a  victorious  beginning  of 
the  campaign  by  a  naval  battle  v.-ith  the  consul  Au- 
relius Cotta,  the  colleague  of  Lucullus.  LucuUus  was 
therefore  compelled  to  hasten  the  attack  of  his  land 
forces.  But  when  he  approached  the  army  of  Mith- 
ridates and  ascertained  its  strength,  he  deemed  it 
judicious  to  avoid  a  decisive  battle,  and  contented 
himself  with  cutting  off'  the  king's  communications. 
Mithridates  now  advanced  with  a  considerable  force 
to  besiege  the  city  of  Cyzicum,  the  key  of  Asia,  then 
in  possession  of  the  Romans.  Lucullus,  however, 
defeated  his  rear-guard  on  their  march  thither,  and 
compelled  the  king  to  give  up  his  attempt.  Lucullus 
now  advanced  to  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  pre- 
pared a  fleet,  and  vanquished  the  squadron  of  Mith- 
ridates near  the  island  of  Lemnos.  This  victory 
enabled  him  to  drive  all  the  other  squadrons  of 
Mithridates  from  the  Archipelago.  The  generals  of 
Lucullus  subdued,  meanwhile,  all  Bithyniaand  Pa- 
phlagonia.  Lucullus  again,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
conquered  the  various  cities  of  Pontus,  and  although 
overcome  by  Mithridates  in  a  battle,  he  soon  ac- 
quired such  advantages  that  he  finally  broke  up  the 
hostile  army,  and  Mithridates  himself  sought  pro- 
tection in  Armenia.  Lucullus  now  changed  Pontua 
into  a  Roman  province,  and  on  Tigranes  refusing 
to  surrender  Mithridates  to  the  Romans,  Lucullus 
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marched  against  Armenia,  and  vanquished  Tigranes. 
Mithridates,  however,  contended  with  various  for- 
tune till  LucuUus  was  prevented  from  continuing  the 
war  against  him  eflVctually,  by  the  mutiny  of  his 
soldiers,  who  accused  him,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of 
avarice  and  covetousness.  In  Rome  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  soldiers  towards  Lucullus  was  found  well 
grounded ;  he  was  deprived  of  the  chief  command 
and  recalled.  He  was  received,  however,  by  the  pa- 
tricians with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  obtained  a 
splendid  triumph. 

From  this  time  Lucullus  remained  a  private  indi- 
vidual, spending  in  profuse  voluptuousness  the  im- 
mense riches  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Asia, 
without  however  entirely  abandoning  the  more  noble 
and  serious  occupations  of  a  cultivated  mind.  During 
his  residence  as  a  questor  in  Macedonia,  and  as  ge- 
neral in  the  Mithridatic  wars,  he  had  become  inti- 
mate with  the  most  distinguished  philosophers.  His 
principal  instructor  was  the  academician  Antiochus, 
who  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  campaigns. 
Lucullus  was  therefore  most  interested  in  the  Platonic 
system.  After  his  return  he  pursued  the  study  of 
philosophy,  induced  many  scholars  to  come  to  Rome, 
and  allowed  them  free  access  to  his  house.  He  also 
founded,  by  means  of  Tyrannion,  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  an  extensive  library, 
which  was  free  to  every  one,  and  of  which  Cicero 
made  great  use.  His  example  also  induced  other 
distinguished  Romans  to  draw  learned  men  to  Rome 
at  their  expense.  At  last  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
reason  in  consequence  of  a  philtre,  administered  by 
his  freedman  Callisthenes,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
place  him  under  the  guardianship  of  his  brother.  He 
soon  after  died  in  his  sixty-sixth  or  sixty-eighth  year. 

LUDEN,  HENRY,  a  writer  of  eminence,  who  was 
born  at  Lockstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  in  1780, 
and  studied  atGottingen.  In  1806  he  was  made  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  and  in  1810 
professor  of  history.  Besides  numerous  historical, 
philosophical,  and  political  treatises  in  periodical  pub- 
lications, he  has  written  the  lives  of  Thomasius,  Gro- 
tius,  and  Sir  W.  Temple,  and  other  valuable  works. 
In  his  "  Nemesis,  a  Political  and  Historical  Journal," 
he  attacked  the  statements  of  Kotzebue  with  great 
success. 

LUDLOW,  EDMUND,  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  republican  party  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I., 
who  was  born  about  1620  at  Maiden  Bradley,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  and  received  his  education  at  Ox- 
ford, whence  he  removed  to  the  Temple,  in  order 
to  study  the  law.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  when  "  the  self-denying 
ordinance"  took  place  he  remained  out  of  any  osten- 
sible situation  until  chosen  member  for  Wiltshire  in 
the  place  of  his  father.  At  this  time  the  machina- 
tions of  Cromwell  becoming  visible,  he  was  opposed 
by  Ludlow  with  firmness  and  openness.  With  a  view 
of  establishing  a  republic  he  joined  the  army  against 
the  parliament,  when  the  latter  voted  the  king's  con- 
cessions a  basis  for  treaty,  and  was  also  one  of 
Charles's  judges.  With  a  view  of  removing  him 
Cromwell  caused  him  to  be  nominated  general  of 
horse  in  Ireland,  where  he  joined  the  army  under 
Ireton,  and  acted  with  great  vigour  and  ability. 
When  Cromwell  was  declared  protector  Ludlow  used 
all  his  influence  with  the  array  against  him,  on  which 
account  he  was  recalled  and  put  under  arrest.  Al- 
though he  refused  to  enter  into  any  engagement  not 
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to  act  against  the  government  he  was  at  length 
allowed  to  go  to  London,  where,  in  a  conversation 
with  Cromwell  himself,  he  avowed  his  republican 
principles,  and,  refusing  all  security  or  engagement 
for  submission,  he  retired  into  Essex,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  the  protector.  When 
Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  he  joined  the  army 
party  at  Wallingford  House,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  restoration  of  tl»e  long  parliament,  in  which  he 
took  his  seat.  The  restoration  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and,  finding  the  republicans  unable  to 
resist  it,  he  quitted  the  country,  and  proceeded  to 
Geneva,  whence  he  afterwards,  with  many  more 
fugitives  of  the  party,  took  refuge  at  Lausanne, 
where  Lisle  was  assassinated  by  some  English  royal- 
ists. Similar  attempts  were  made  on  the  lives  of 
Ludlow  and  others  ;  but  his  caution,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistracy  of  Berne,  protected  him,  and 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Vevay,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to  England  after  the 
revolution,  from  which  he  was  driven  by  a  motion  in 
parliament  for  his  apjjrehension,  by  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, the  leader  of  the  Tory  party.  He  closed  his 
hfe  in  exile  in  1693,  being  then  in  his  seventy-third 
year.  Ludlow  was  one  of  the  purest  and  most  ho- 
nourable characters  on  the  republican  side,  without 
any  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy. 

LUDOLPH,  JOB,  a  very  learned  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Erfurt,  in  Thurin- 
gia.  He  travelled  much,  and  was  master  of  several 
languages  ;  visited  libraries,  searched  after  antiquities 
every  where,  and  corresponded  with  learned  men  of 
all  nations.  He  published  "  A  History  of  Ethiopia," 
and  other  curious  books. 

LUDOLPH,  HENRY  WILLIAM,  a  nephew  of 
Job  Ludolph,  who  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  16.55.  He 
came  over  to  England  as  secretary  to  M.  Lenthe,  en- 
voy from  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  that  of  London  ; 
and,  being  recommended  to  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, was  received  as  his  secretary.  He  enjoyed 
this  office  for  some  years,  until  he  was  incapacitated 
by  ill  health,  when  he  was  discharged  with  a  hand- 
some pension.  After  he  recovered  he  went  to  Russia, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  czar.  On  his 
return  to  London  in  1694  he  wrote  a  grammar  of 
the  Russian  language.  He  then  travelled  into  the 
east  to  obtain  information  of  the  real  state  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  Levant ;  the  condition  of 
which  induced  him,  after  his  return,  with  the  aid  of 
the  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  print  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  Greek,  to  present  to 
the  Greek  church.  In  1709  Mr.  Ludolph  was  ap- 
pointed by  Queen  Anne  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
manage  some  charitable  institutions,  and  he  died 
early  the  following  year. 

LUKE,  the  author  of  one  of  the  gospels,  which  is 
distinguished  for  fulness,  accuracy,  and  traces  of 
extensive  information  ;  also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  which  he  gives  a  methodical  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  church,  and  particularly  of 
the  travels  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Though  these  two 
books  were  designed  merely  for  his  friend  Theophilus 
they  soon  attained  a  canonical  authority,  and  were 
publicly  read  in  the  churches.  Concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  life  of  this  evangelist  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth, 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  and  could  have 
heard  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the  mouths 
of  eye-witnesses,  and  was  for  severAl  years  a  com])a- 
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nion  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  travels ;  so  that,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  relates  what  he  himself  had 
seen  and  participated  in.  The  conjecture  that  he  was 
a  physician  is  more  probable  than  the  tradition  which 
makes  him  a  painter,  and  which  attributes  to  him  an 
old  picture  of  Christ,  preserved  at  Rome.  On  account 
of  this  latter  tradition,  however,  he  is  the  patron  saint 
of  painters,  and  a  celebrated  academy  of  these  artists 
at  Rome  bears  his  name. 

LUKE  OF  LEYDEN,  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  painting  in  the  north,  who  stands  by  the 
side  of  Diirer,  Holbein,  and  Kranach,  at  the  head  of 
the  old  German  school  of  art.  He  was  born  at  Leyden 
in  1494,  and  enjoyed  in  early  life  the  instruction  of 
his  father,  Hugo  Jacob,  and  afterwards  that  of  Cor- 
nelius Engelbrechtsen,  an  eminent  painter,  and  scho- 
lar of  Van  Eyk.  At  the  early  age  of  nine  he  began 
to  engrave,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  astonished  all 
judges  by  a  painting  in  water  colours  of  St.  Hubert. 
In  his  fifteenth  year  he  produced  several  fine  works 
of  art,  designed  and  engraved  by  himself,  among 
which  the  Trial  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  in  regard  to  composition,  charac- 
teristic expression,  drapery,  and  management  of  the 
graver,  are  models.  After  this  he  executed  many 
paintings  in  oil,  water  colours,  and  on  glass  ;  also  a 
multitude  of  engravings,  which  spread  his  fame  over 
the  whole  continent.  He  formed  a  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  celebrated  John  of  Mabuse  and  Albert 
Diirer,  who  visited  him  in  Leyden.  His  unremitted 
application  injured  his  health,  and  his  anxious  friends 
persuaded  him  to  travel  through  the  Netherlands. 
But  his  hypochondria  was  not  removed.  He  ima- 
gined himself  poisoned  by  envious  painters,  and 
hardly  left  his  bed  for  almost  si.x  years,  during  which 
time  he  laboured  uninterruptedly,  and  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  his  art.  He  died  in  1533,  in  his  for- 
tieth year.  This  artist  is  excellent  in  almost  all  parts 
of  his  art,  though  he  could  not  entirely  divest  him- 
self of  the  taste  which  characterized  the  childhood  of 
painting.  His  designs  are  striking,  ingenious,  and 
varied;  his  grouping  judicious  and  natural ;  charac- 
ter appears  in  all  his  figures,  particularly  in  the  heads, 
though  this  character  cannot  be  called  noble.  The 
situations  and  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  very  various, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  great  number 
of  persons  often  found  in  his  paintings.  His  draw- 
ing is  correct,  yet  not  ideal,  but  fashioned  after  the 
models  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  His  dra- 
pery is  indeed  mostly  arranged  with  truth,  but  with- 
out taste,  heav)',  and  deformed  by  many  small  folds. 
His  colouring  is  pleasing  and  natural,  but  the  aerial 
perspective  is  neglected,  and  there  is  a  certain  harsh- 
ness, not  to  be  mistaken,  peculiar  to  that  period  of 
the  art.  Notwithstanding  his  high  finish  he  painted 
easily.  His  engravings  and  wood  cuts  bear  evidence 
of  a  most  careful  and  steady  management  of  the 
graver.  They  are  very  rare,  and  highly  prized,  parti- 
cularly those  in  which  he  selected  the  same  subjects 
with  Albert  Diirer,  in  order  to  compete  with  him. 
The  friends  often  shared  their  ideas  and  composi- 
tions, but  Luke  ranks  below  Diirer.  The  fullest  and 
most  beautiful  collection  of  engravings  by  this  mas- 
ter is  in  the  library  at  Vienna.  His  paintings  are 
scattered  about  in  many  galleries ;  the  principal  in 
Leyden,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  in  the  Tri- 
buna  at  Florence. 

LULLY,  R.\YMOND,  a  distinguished  scholastic 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  author  of  the  method  called 
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Ars  Lulliana,  taught  throughout  Europe  during  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  after  having 
been  attached  to  the  gay  court  of  James  I.  of  Arragon, 
he  became  filled  with  pious  feelings,  and  at  about  the 
age  of  thirty  retired  to  a  solitude,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  infidels,  began  to  study  theology.  En- 
couraged by  visions,  he  undertook  the  task  by  study- 
ing the  Eastern  languages,  and  invented  his  new  me- 
thod, or  "  Ars  Demonstrativa  Veritatis,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  the  mysteries  of  faith  were  not 
contrary  to  reason.  He  then  visited  Rome  and  France, 
in  the  schools  of  which  he  taught;  and  while  at 
Montpelier  composed  his  "  Ars  Inventiva  Veritatis," 
in  which  he  developes  and  simplifies  his  method. 
Passing  over  into  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
the  Mohammedan  doctorsof  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Europe  wrote  his  "  Tabula  Generalis,"  a  sort  of 
key  to  his  former  works,  and  in  1298  obtained  from 
Philip  the  Fair  a  professorship  at  Paris.  From  this 
period  dates  the  establishment  of  his  doctrine  in 
Europe.  His  "Ars  Expositiva,"  and  "Arbor  Sci- 
entiee,"  are  his  other  principal  works  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  second  visit  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  the  disciples  of  Averroes,  resulted  in  his 
banishment  from  that  region ;  but  he  returned  a 
third  time,  and  was  stoned  to  death  about  1315.  The 
LuUian  method  was  taught  and  commented  on  for 
several  centuries  in  Europe. 

LULLY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  talented  musician, 
who  was  born  at  Florence  of  obscure  parents  in  1634. 
As  a  child  he  exhibited  a  passionate  fondness  for 
music.  The  chevalier  Guise,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Mile,  de  Montpensier  to  send  her  an  Ita- 
lian page,  struck  with  his  talent,  engaged  him,  and 
despatched  him  to  Paris  in  his  tenth  year.  The  lady, 
however,  was  so  little  pleased  by  his  appearance  that 
she  sent  him  into  her  kitchen,  where  he  remained 
some  time  in  the  humble  capacity  of  an  under-scul- 
lion.  His  musical  talent  becoming  accidentally  known 
to  a  gentleman  about  the  court,  his  representations 
procured  him  to  be  placed  under  a  master.  He  now 
rose  rapidly  till  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  mu- 
sician to  the  court.  His  performance  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  king,  by  whose  direction  a  new  band, 
called  les ])et its  Violons,  was  formed,  and  Lully  placed 
at  the  head  of  it,  in  1660;  about  which  period  he 
composed  the  music  to  the  then  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  court,  called  ballets,  consisting  of 
dancing,  intermixed  with  singing  and  recitative.  In 
16"0  Lully  was  made  joint-director  of  the  French 
opera,  established  the  preceding  year  on  the  plan  of 
that  at  Venice,  which  situation  he  filled  till  his  de- 
cease in  1687-  Lully  contributed  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  French  music,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  overture. 

LUTHER,  MARTIN.— The  family  name  of  this 
distinguished  German  divine  was  Lauther.  His  father 
was  a  poor  miner,  and  the  son,  who  was  destined  by 
Providence  to  spread  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation 
by  attacking  a  church  that  had  successfully  opposed 
the  encroachments  of  the  mightiest  sovereigns  in 
Europe,  and  ultimately  to  work  a  change  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  itself, 
commenced  his  career  as  a  humble  mendicant.  Luther 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Magde- 
burg, and  there,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  he 
was  so  scantily  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
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that  he  was  compelled  to  perambulate  the  town,  and 
beg  his  bread  from  day  to  day. 

The  Franciscans  had  founded  a  school  at  Issenach, 
which,  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Trcbonius, 
was  in  high  reputation  in  that  part  of  Germany;  this 
induced  a  great  many  scholars  to  repair  thither,  and 
Luther  remained  at  this  school  four  years.  His  aj)- 
plication  to  his  studies  was  indefatigable,  and  his 
proficiency  was  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
union  of  such  labour  and  such  talents,  under  the 
direction  of  so  able  a  master.  He  excelled  all  his 
school-fellows  in  the  proficiency  he  had  made  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  the  exercises  which 
were  prescribed  were  written  with  greater  facility 
and  accuracy. 


After  having  laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  farther 
cultivation  of  classical  learning,  he  repaired  to  the 
university  of  Erfurt  in  the  end  of  1501  or  beginning 
of  1502.  The  European  universities  were  at  that 
time  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  The  Aristotelian 
logic  was  what  solely  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
students.  Every  thing  else  was  neglected  as  of  little 
or  no  importance;  and  had  their  diligence  been  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  the  genuine  works  of  Aristotle, 
their  time  would  have  been  spent  to  better  advantage. 
But  they  had  so  perplexed  the  doctrines  of  that 
philosopher,  and  rendered  his  text  so  obscure  by  bad 
translations  and  foolish  commentaries,  that  hardly  a 
vestige  of  what  he  taught  remained. 

Notwithstanding  Luther's  dislike  to  the  school 
logic,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  it  with  uncommon 
success.  Resembling  all  men  of  generous  tem])ers, 
he  was  naturally  fond  of  applause,  and  his  proficiency 
in  this  art  was  the  chief  avenue  by  which  it  could  be 
obtained.  So  deep  an  impression  had  he  made,  that 
the  whole  university  admired  his  genius.  The  master 
under  whom  he  studied  was  Jodocus,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Aristotle.  And  Luther,  in  a  letter  to 
Spalatin,  says  that  he  believed  he  was  the  means 
of  hastening  the  death  of  this  doctor  by  treating 
the  scholastic  theology  so  rudely.  He  was  cre- 
ated master  of  arts  in  1503.  Being  elated  with  his 
success  at  the  university,  and  the  reputation  he 
had  there  acquired,  they  urged  him  to  study  law, 
imagining  that  this  was  the  most  likely  way  to  obtain 
both  honours  and  wealth.    To  please  them  he  began 
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to  study  law,  but  soon  relinquished  the  task.  It  is 
])roljable  that  it  was  with  reluctance  he  pro])osed  to 
follow  the  profession  of  law,  but  an  event  of  a  very 
affecting  nature  induced  him  immediately  to  aban- 
don it.  There  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Alexius,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the  closest  ties 
of  friendship.  In  an  excursion  to  the  country,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm,  and  Alexius  was 
struck  dead  by  the  side  of  Luther,  who  was  unhurt. 
Such  sudden  dispensations  of  Providence  are  much 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  of  every  })erson  witli 
awe  and  dread:  to  one  of  natural  sensibility,  even 
though  destitute  of  the  principles  of  religion,  they 
produce  a  powerful  effect;  but  to  a  careful  observer 
of  divine  providence,  whose  tiioughts  are  constantly 
directed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  lead  to  a  series  of  the  most  serious  and 
devout  reflections.  Sudden  death,  by  what  circum- 
stances soever  accompanied,  naturally  excites  sympa- 
thy ;  but  to  one  of  Luther's  character,  and  in  his 
peculiar  situation  at  this  time,  every  thing  contri- 
buted to  excite  the  strongest  emotions.  He  was 
more  forcibly  impressed  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore with  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  all  terrestrial 
enjoyments;  he  therefore  determined  to  consecrate 
his  time  and  talents  to  devout  meditation,  and  to 
live  sequestered  from  the  world  and  its  temptations. 
He  vowed  on  the  spot,  that  if  God  were  pleased  to 
deliver  him  from  his  present  perilous  situation,  he 
would  enter  into  a  monastery,  and  dedicate  his 
powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  service  of 
God.  He  seems  to  have  considered  this  alarming 
incident  as  an  express  intimation  from  the  Almighty 
to  become  a  monk.  As  he  was  remarkable  for  show- 
ing respect  to  his  parents,  he  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  them  of  his  resolution.  They 
were  of  a  very  diii'ercnt  opinion,  attempted  to  dis- 
suade him  from  entering  on  a  monastic  life,  and 
even  warned  him  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  devil. 
Luther,  however,  determined  to  fulfil  his  vow;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  year  1505,  became  a  member  of 
the  Augustin  monastery  at  Erfurt.  Many  years 
afterwards  he  gave  a  full  exposition  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  extraordinary  part  of 
his  history,  in  the  dedication  to  his  father  of  the 
"Treatise  on  Monastic  Vows." 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  some  of  Lu- 
ther's habits  at  this  time  before  he  commenced  a  new 
course  of  life.  He  was  a  lively  and  interesting  com- 
panion, to  whom  no  one  could  be  indifferent ;  pos- 
sessed an  admirable  ear  for  music,  of  which  he  was 
passionately  fond ;  he  had  a  good  voice,  performed 
upon  several  instruments,  and  occasionally  amused 
himself  in  composing  music  :  indeed,  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  him  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm  tune."  When  his  views  of  divine 
truth  became  more  clear  and  consistent,  he  confined 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  ;  and  at  a 
late  period  of  life  he  was  accustomed  to  sing  a  hymn 
after  supper  with  his  family  and  visitors.  Notwith- 
standing that  he  naturally  possessed  a  great  flow  of 
spirits,  what  not  unfrequently  happens  to  persons  of 
that  temper,  he  was  subject  to  melancholy,  from 
which  he  was  generally  relieved  by  music.  From  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  Linccius,  in  which  he  jests 
upon  the  subject,  we  learn  that,  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise, he  amused  himself  by  practising  the  art  of  a 
turner. 

Luther  was  constitutionally  of  a  very  ardent  dis- 
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position,  and  had  no  idea  of  only  executing  imper- 
fectly whatever  he  attempted.  The  zeal  for  his  order 
was  so  immoderate  that  he  wished  to  be  called  Au- 
gustin  instead  of  Martin.  He  sent  to  his  father  the 
ring  which  he  received  upon  being  created  master  of 
arts.  Upon  assuming  the  peculiar  garb  of  an  Au- 
gustinian  or  Blackfriar,  he  also  sent  to  him  the  clothes 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear ;  and,  as  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  was  esteemed  a  reproach  by  his 
illiterate  associates,  the  works  of  no  author  being 
studied  e.xcept  those  of  Augustin,  he  left  all  his  books 
behind  him  except  Plautus  and  Virgil. 

Luther's  being  a  friar  did  not  prevent  him  from 
taking  orders.  He  was  ordained  upon  the  Sabbath, 
in  May,  ]  507,  and  on  the  same  day  performed  mass. 
About  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important 
events  happened  which  ever  occurred  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  and  to  which  his  subsequent 
splendid  career  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed. 
He  accidentally  found  a  Latin  Bible  in  the  library  be- 
longing to  the  convent.  Though  he  had  resided  two 
years  in  the  monastery,  yet  so  little  value  was  at- 
tached to  it,  that  it  had  never  attracted  his  own  at- 
tention nor  that  of  any  of  his  brethren.  When  he 
examined  its  contents  he  was  perfectly  confounded. 
He  had  received  as  liberal  an  education  as  his  country 
could  afford.  So  great  was  his  ignorance,  however, 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  whole  of  scripture  was 
not  read  to  the  people.  He  now  saw  that  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  scripture  was  not  read.  It  is 
probable  that  all  the  acquamtance  he  had  with  the 
word  of  God  was  derived  from  the  breviary  ;  his  sur- 
prise, therefore,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described. 

It  was  Luther  who,  in  monkish  times,  first  saw, 
and  clearly  pointed  out,  upon  what  foundation  all  re- 
ligious truth  is  placed,  as  well  as  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  studying  what  was  contained  in  the 
Bible  In  the  language  of  Chillingworth,  it  was  he 
who  first  proclaimed  this  inestimable  truth — "  The 
Bible,  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  protestants."  He 
had  only  access  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  but,  imperfect 
as  his  sources  of  information  were,  he  made  the  best 
use  of  them  he  could.  He  devoured  with  avidity  the 
sacred  volume,  and  though  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  deriving  assistance  from  the  labours  of  others,  it 
is  astonishing  what  progress  he  made.  His  perse- 
verance was  indefatigable,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Melancthon,  that  not  unfrequently  he  would  sp'end  a 
whole  day  in  meditating  upon  a  passage  he  did  not 
understand,  or  which  he  believed  to  contain  a  reve- 
lation of  some  of  the  most  important  truths  of  the 
gospel.  So  great  was  his  application  to  the  study  of 
the  scriptures  at  this  time,  which  he  accompanied  by 
a  careful  perusal  of  Augustin's  voluminous  works, 
that  his  health  was  materially  injured.  For  seven 
successive  days  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  hours  ap- 
pointed for  divine  service  by  the  canons  in  the  mo- 
nastery. As  every  relict  of  this  extraordinary  man 
must  be  interesting  at  the  present  period,  we  furnish 
in  the  next  column  a  sketch  of  his  study  at  Erfurt, 
which  was  for  many  years  })reserved  exactly  as  it  was 
tenanted  by  the  great  reformer. 

Luther's  fame  had  now  spread  very  extensively, 
and  Staupitz,  who  was  always  consulted  by  the  elec- 
tor, entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Luther's  talents. 
By  his  means  Luther  was  translated  to  Wittemberg, 
and  created  professor  of  philosophy  in  1508.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  applause. 
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and  taught  the  dialectics  and  physics  of  Aristotle 
with  increasing  reputation. 


Though  Luther  had  left  the  monastery  at  Erfurt, 
he  notwithstanding  still  continued  his  connexion 
with  the  Augustinians.  There  were  seven  Augustin 
convents  in  Saxony,  subject  to  the  direction  of  a 
vicar  general.  Some  dissension  had  taken  place  be- 
tween this  man  and  the  friars.  The  monks  thought 
it  necessary  to  refer  the  cause  to  the  pope,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  one  of  their  own  order  should  un- 
dertake a  journey  to  Rome.  So  great  was  Luther's 
influence  among  his  brethren,  that  in  1510  they 
selected  him  as  a  fit  person  to  execute  the  mis- 
sion. He  had  never  been  at  Rome,  and  besides  his 
anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  order,  he  was 
very  desirous  of  visiting  the  holy  city.  He  had  not 
the  most  distant  idea  of  the  licentiousness  that  in- 
fected all  ranks  in  the  city  of  Rome.  When  he  saw 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  was  exceedingly  shocked. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  Luther's  own  ac- 
count of  it : — 

"  I  saw,"  said  he,  "  the  pope  and  the  pope's  court, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  morals  of 
the  Roman  clergy.  There  I  celebrated  mass,  and 
saw  others  celebrate  it,  but  with  such  indecency,  that 
as  often  as  I  think  of  it  I  am  immoderately  shocked. 
Among  other  things,  I  have  seen  courtesans,  at 
the  very  altar,  behave  in  the  most  irreverent  manner, 
acting  improperly,  and  laughing.  I  have  heard  some 
repeat  these  words  over  the  bread  and  the  wine  on 
the  altar.  '  Thou  art  bread,  and  thou  shalt  remain 
bread — thou  art  wine, and  thou  shalt  remain  wine.'  " 
Such  behaviour  could  not  fail  to  disgust  every  one  of 
ordinary  moral  feeling,  especially  when  uttered  by 
priests  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  real  presence. 
When  he  performed  divine  service  with  the  utmost 
devotion,  the  Italian  clergy  laughed  at  him ;  and 
they  themselves  celebrated  mass  so  rapidly,  that  be- 
fore Luther  had  come  to  the  Gospel  (that  is,  to  that 
part  of  the  service  so  called,  and  which  Luther  read 
at  the  time  the  priest  was  engaged),  the  service  was 
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concluded  :  he  then  exclaimed,  "  Holy  Father,  holy 
Father,  dismiss,  dismiss." 

All  his  biographers  mention,  that  his  progress  in 
scripture  knowledge  was  so  evident  to  his  friends,  and 
his  study  of  the  Bible  so  unwearied,  that  they  agreed 
he  would  produce  some  change  iu  the  rehgious 
world.  Such  an  occupation  was  in  those  days  a  com- 
plete novelty,  and  gave  him  a  decided  superiority 
over  every  one  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  "  This 
kind  of  knowledge  was  so  rare,"  said  Mosheim,  "  that 
when  Luther  arose  there  could  not  be  found,  even  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the 
first  and  most  famous  of  all  the  pubhc  schools  of 
learning,  a  single  person  qualified  to  dispute  with 
him,  or  oppose  his  doctrine,  upon  a  scripture  foun- 
dation." 

He  had  executed  his  commission  at  Rome  with 
such  address,  that  he  not  only  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Augustinians,  but  at  their  urgent  solicitation  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity. This  he  did  upon  the  festival  of  St.  Luke 
(18th  October),  though  he  wished  to  decline  it.  The 
necessary  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  a  singular  proof  how  highly  he  was  respected 
by  that  prince ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  how  distin- 
guished a  figure  he  had  made  as  a  public  professor. 
During  the  course  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  (1512),  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  a  chair  much  more  congenial  to  his  wishes. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  same 
university.  ITie  elector  frequently  heard  him  preach, 
and  greatly  admired  his  pulpit  talents.  Luther  came 
better  prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. The  study  of  divinity  was  fully  in  as  bad  a 
state  as  philosophy.  They  were  both  polluted  by  the 
same  means.  The  plain  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Bible  were  completely  concealed  by  the  jargon  of 
what  was  called  logic.  The  streams  of  the  sanctu- 
ary were  deserted  ;  hardly  any  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  scripture,  or  was  aware  of  the  inestimable 
treasure  it  contained.  The  theological  lectures  at 
that  time  consisted  of  nothing  else  than  a  dry  sj'Ua- 
bus  of  doctrines,  which  had  very  little  tendency  to 
benefit  mankind. 

We  are  told,  that  about  this  time  he  studied  with 
the  most  unremitting  application  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages,  being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures  in 
the  originals,  in  order  to  obtain  correct  sentiments 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  history 
of  our  reformer  is  pretty  accurately  known  after  he 
attacked  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  1517, but  previous 
to  that  ever  memorable  era  the  documents  are  very 
scanty.  The  progress  of  his  knowledge  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  slow,  and  it  would  seem  that 
it  was  with  considerable  reluctance  he  abandoned 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  popery.  From  a 
letter  addressed  to  Spalatin,  secretary  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  preserved  in  his  works,  we  are  in- 
formed what  his  sentiments  were  respecting  the  per- 
spicuity and  integrity  of  the  canon  of  scripture.  He 
had  espoused  an  opinion  which  in  those  days  was 
esteemed  a  heresy,  that  the  sense  of  divine  revela- 
tion was  to  be  ascertained  by  a  calm  and  careful  ex- 
amination into  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
words,  and  that  the  meaning  was  one  and  not  mani- 
fold. His  reverence  for  the  fathers  was  considerably 
higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  afterwards. 


We  have  now  reached  that  part  of  the  history  of 
Luther's  life,  when,  from  being  comparatively  in  an 
obscure  situation,  he  suddenly  arrested  the  attention 
of  all  Europe,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  revolution 
which  caused  the  immense  fabric  ofthe  popish  hier- 
archy to  totter,  and  established  in  a  considerable 
number  ofthe  European  states  in  the  course  of  time 
the  principles  of  political  liberty,  religious  toleration, 
and,  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  just  views 
respecting  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Luther  was  at  first  satisfied  with  speaking  against 
new  abuses  only,  but  he  afterwards  began  to  study 
the  origin  and  foundation  of  indulgences,  and  passing 
from  the  new  to  the  ancient,  from  the  building  to  the 
foundation,  he  perceived  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic. 
So  timid  was  he  at  first,  and  so  little  design  had  he 
in  his  opposition,  that  he  promised  to  be  silent,  pro- 
vided the  abettors  of  indulgences  would  do  the  same. 
Their  not  acceding  to  this  moderate  proposal  was 
fatal  to  their  cause.  His  diligence  and  ingenuity 
were  roused.  He  was  not  only  instigated  by  a  love 
to  truth,  but  from  motives  of  self-defence  he  entered 
keenly  into  the  dispute ;  and  in  proportion  as  his 
inquiries  advanced,  he  perceived  the  fallacy  of  the 
arguments  upon  which  they  were  pretended  to  be 
founded.  Unexpectedly  to  Luther,  his  theses  were 
well  received,  and  this  gave  him  encouragement  in 
his  investigation.  Disposed  to  behave  respectfully 
to  his  superiors,  he  in  1518  submitted  what  he  had 
written  to  the  bishop  of  Brandenburg,  his  diocesan, 
and  requested  him,  if  he  was  offended  at  any  thing 
contained  in  his  writings,  to  blot  it  out  or  even  to 
burn  the  whole.  This  requisition  was  accompanied 
with  a  commentary  on  his  propositions.  Luther,  in 
the  letter  he  addressed  to  him,  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  assure  him  that  he  was  only  a  seeker  after  truth ; 
that  he  was  anxious  not  to  affirm  any  thing  dog- 
matically ;  and  that  he  only  speculated  upon  some 
points  concerning  which  it  was  common  for  the 
schoolmen  to  dispute.  Nay,  they  disputed  about  the 
plainest  truths  in  order  to  show  their  acuteness, 
whilst  he  was  actuated  by  a  very  different  motive — 
the  love  of  truth.  Through  the  mediation  of  an  ab- 
bot, Luther  was  prevailed  upon  to  delay  for  a  short 
time  the  publication  of  his  "  Resolutions,"  in  which 
work  he  strongly  attacked  Tetzall,  the  agent  for  the 
sale  of  indulgences. 

As  Luther  had  shown  the  most  dutiful  respect  to 
his  diocesan,  so  he  determined,  as  an  Augustinian, 
to  exhibit  equal  submission  to  Staupitz,  his  provin- 
cial, who  had  patronised  him  ai  an  early  period,  and 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  situation  he  now 
held.  Fifteen  days,  therefore,  after  he  had  written 
to  the  bishop,  he  inclosed  the  same  resolutions  in  a 
letter  to  Staupitz,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  them 
to  the  pope,  that  the  malevolent  misrepresentations 
of  his  enemies  might  be  obviated.  He  expressed 
great  anxiety  that  Staupitz  would  not  expose  himself 
to  danger  on  his  account,  and  added,  that  he  wi.shed 
to  be  alone  responsible  for  his  own  opinions.  ITie 
conclusion  of  this  letter  is  very  remarkable: — "To 
those  of  my  friends  who  would  alarm  me  for  the 
consequences,  I  have  nothing  else  to  say  than  what 
Reuchlin  said  :  '  He  who  is  poor  has  nothing  to  fear, 
he  can  lose  nothing.'  I  possess  no  property,  neither 
do  I  desire  any.  There  remains  to  me  only  a  frail 
body,  harassed  by  continual  illness,  and  if  they  take 
away  my  life  by  open  violence  or  stratagem,  they 
make  me  but  little  poorer.     I  am  satisfied  with  my 
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Redeemer  and  propitiation,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  I  shall  praise  as  long  as  I  exist.  If  any  one  be 
unwilling  to  join  me  in  these  praises,  what  is  that  to 
me?  Let  him  raise  his  voice  after  his  own  fashion. 
The  Lord  Jesus  will  save  me  for  ever." 

Luther  had  not  only  to  defend  himself  from  the 
attacks  of  those  who  were  bigotted  admirers  of  the 
church  and  of  papal  authority,  but  he  learned  about 
this  time  that  some  of  his  own  brethren,  the  Augus- 
tinians,  were  hostile  to  his  opinions.  He  determined 
therefore  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of 
vindicating  himself.  This  presented  itself  in  the 
month  of  May  1518.  Accordingly,  he  disputed  pub- 
licly at  Heidelberg  with  M.  Laurentius  Beyerus,  a 
monk  of  his  own  order.  There  was  a  general  as- 
sembly of  Augustinians  held  in  that  city  at  that  time. 
Luther's  opinions  and  habits  were  then  so  monastic, 
that  he  went  thither  on  foot  to  show  his  contrition. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  prince  palatine,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  to  operate  as  a  safe  conduct  or  to  pro- 
tect him  both  on  his  journey  and  during  his  residence 
at  Heidelberg.  He  was  treated  with  great  kindness 
by  Laurentius,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg,  who  favoured 
Luther's  endeavours  at  reformation,  but  died  soon 
afterwards.  The  principal  subject  of  discussion  was 
"  Justification  by  Faith."  The  paradoxes,  as  they 
were  called  (or  assertions  contrary  to  appearance), 
amounted  to  forty ;  twelve  related  to  philosophy,  and 
twenty-eight  to  divinity.  Though  Luther  and  Beyerus 
sustained  the  principal  parts  in  the  disputation,  yet  a 
great  many  others  engaged  in  it.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  those  was  Martin  Bucer,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  champions  of  the 
reformation.  He  took  notes  of  what  passed,  and  re- 
presents Luther  as  having  acquitted  himself  with 
great  ability  as  well  as  gentleness  in  defending  the 
paradoxes. 

Luther's  writings  were  first  transmitted  to  Rome 
in  1518.  The  controversy  had  hitherto  been  chiefly 
confined  to  Germany;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  his 
books  at  Rome,  the  abettors  of  the  holy  see  awoke 
from  their  lethargy,  caught  tlie  alarm,  and  a  reply 
was  attempted  by  Sylvester  a  Prierio,  a  Dominican, 
and  master  of  the  pope's  palace.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  thing  more  contemptible  than 
this  answer.  The  work  is  called  a  dialogue,  though 
for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  it  is  not 
written  in  that  form,  and  consists  of  a  tissue  of  as- 
sertions respecting  the  very  worst  and  most  absurd 
tenets  of  popery,  and  adducing  in  confirmation  of 
his  assertions,  the  authority  of  the  angelical  doctor, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Luther  replied,  and  with  a  very 
unsparing  hand  lashes  Prierio,  holds  up  to  ridicule 
his  arguments,  and  warns  him,  if  he  be  disposed  to 
enter  the  lists  again,  he  had  need  to  look  for  better 
arms,  otherwise  he  should  treat  him  and  his  Thomas 
very  roughly.  Sylvester,  still  confident  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause,  replied,  which  made  Luther  lose  all 
patience.  If  his  former  animadversions  were  severe, 
those  contained  in  his  answer  to  this  are  ten  times 
more  so.  The  whole  fraternity  of  Dominicans  were 
now  exasperated  to  an  excessive  degree  against  Lu- 
ther. James  Hoogstraat,  an  inquisitor,  proposed  a 
summary  method  of  getting  quit  of  Luther — viz.  in- 
stead of  reasoning  with  him,  to  cut  him  off  by  fire 
and  sword. 

In  consequence  of  the  terror  with  which  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Selim  I.  had  inspired  the  European 


nations,  it  had  been  resolved  to  encourage  all  Chris- 
tian princes  to  unite  against  the  Turks.  The  subject 
was  to  be  deliberately  discussed  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, and  for  this  purpose  the  pope  sent  Cardinal 
Thomas  de  Vio  de  Gaete,  surnamed  Cajetan,  to  Ger- 
many. The  death  of  Selim,  however,  rendered  this 
nugatory ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  the  tenths  that  had  been  decreed,  his  chief  em- 
ployment respected  the  Saxon  reformer.  Cajetan 
prevailed  upon  Maximilian  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
pope  condemning  Luther's  theses.  Nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  Leo's  wishes,  or  apparently 
better  calculated  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  endeavours  of 
the  reformer.  Inattentive  as  Leo  had  been  to  the 
cause  of  Luther,  he  of  a  sudden  awoke  from  his  sleep. 
The  Dominicans  employed  every  argument  they  could 
invent  to  induce  him  to  exert  his  power  in  suppress- 
ing the  heresy.  Before  Leo  had  received  the  em- 
peror's letter,  Luther  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Rome  within  sixty  days.  It  is  probable  that  this 
summons  was  presented  to  him  upon  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust. This  measure,  so  unexpected  on  the  part  of 
Luther,  excited  considerable  alarm.  He  had  perhaps 
received  some  intelligence  of  the  machinations  that 
were  going  forward  at  Augsburg,  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  expressed  his  uneasiness,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  he  was  not  aware  of  their  real  extent.  Lu- 
ther was  at  a  loss  what  course  to  follow.  He  at  last 
resolved  to  apply  to  Spalatin,  who  had  always  be- 
friended him  at  the  court  of  Frederick.  He  proposed 
two  methods  to  evade  the  summons — either  that  the 
elector  should  refuse  him  a  safe-conduct,  or  not  grant 
him  permission  to  leave  Wittemberg. 

Meanwhile  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  relax  its 
diligence.  Exasperated  against  Luther,  bent  on  his 
destruction,  and  vainly  supposing  that  with  him  the 
cause  of  the  reformation  would  also  die,  Leo  wrote 
to  the  legate  at  Augsburg,  informed  him  what  he 
had  done,  and  gaveinstructions  what  line  of  conduct 
he  was  to  adopt  till  he  should  receive  fartlier  orders. 

Whilst  these  transactions  were  going  forward  in 
Germany,  the  inveterate  malice  of  Luther's  enemies 
at  the  court  of  Rome  instigated  the  pontiff  to  exert 
every  nerve  to  overwhelm  him  in  ruin.  Application 
had  been  made  to  the  Germanic  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authorities  to  contribute  their  assistance  in 
effecting  this  ;  but  as  Luther  was  an  Augustinian 
monk,  means  were  employed  to  render  him  hated 
by  his  superiors,  that  he  might  be  an  outlaw  in  the 
utmost  latitude  of  the  expression.  For  this  purpose 
Leo  wrote  to  Gabriel,  grand  vicar  of  the  order,  and 
urged  him  to  prevent  Luther  from  disseminating 
new  doctrines  in  Germany,  and  not  to  proceed  lan- 
guidly in  the  business. 

Very  little  was  done  in  regard  to  Luther  for  about 
the  space  of  a  month.  Neither  party,  however,  was 
idle.  The  pope  was  busily  engaged  in  devising 
means  by  whicli  he  might  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  reformer  ;  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  he  remained  quiet  at  Wittemberg,  discharg- 
ing his  public  duty  as  a  professor  with  fidelity  and 
increasing  reputation,  did  not  permit  any  opportu- 
nity to  escape  that  might  be  turned  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, or  by  which  his  safety  might  be  preserved 
from  papal  vengeance.  Sensible  of  the  strong  hold 
he  possessed  in  the  affections  of  his  colleagues,  and 
of  their  willingness  to  render  every  assistance  in  their 
power,  he  applied  to  the  university,  and  requested 
them,  as  a  body,  to  mediate  between  the  pope  and 
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him.  This  was  instantly  complied  with.  They, 
however,  judged  it  most  expedient,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  solicit  the  good  offices  of  Charles  Miltitz, 
a  German,  and  chamberlain  to  the  pope.  They  en- 
treated him  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  from  Leo 
the  favour  of  Luther  being  tried  in  Germany  by 
judges  not  liable  to  suspicion,  and  where  he  had 
security  that  his  personal  safety  would  not  be  vio- 
lated. They  also  praised  his  moral  character.  Upon 
the  same  day,  25th  September,  they  wrote  a  letter  to 
Leo,  in  which  the  same  sentiments  were  expressed 
respecting  Luther,  and  a  similar  request  preferred. 

Luther's  patron,  the  elector,  was  the  only  person 
from  whom  he  could  expect  any  effectual  protection 
in  this  critical  emergency.  Frederick  in  his  public 
conduct  still  professed  submission  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  had  been,  only  at  the  short  interval  of  two  or 
three  years  before,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  j)apal 
supremacy.  The  natural  soundness  of  his  under- 
standing, aided  by  political  reason ;  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  the  church  against  which  all  his  subjects 
exclaimed ;  the  partiality  of  his  favourite  ministers 
for  the  new  doctrine,  combining  with  Luther's  ar- 
guments, and  the  brilliant  factories  he  had  gained 
over  all  his  opponents,  seem  to  have  alienated  his 
affection  from  the  catholic  church.  So  equivocal, 
however,  does  the  conduct  of  this  prince  appear,  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  inclination 
or  convenience  that  he  did  not  at  this  time  suffer 
Luther  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  enemies.  What 
brooded  on  the  mind  of  Luther,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  was  the  terror  of  being  carried  to  Rome. 
The  consequences  of  that  pilgrimage  he  knew  well, 
but  he  was  also  imwilling  to  risk  his  personal  safety 
in  the  hands  of  Cajetan,  who  was  a  Dominican  in- 
quisitor. He  had  the  dreadful  example  of  John  Huss 
before  him,  and  of  the  never-to-be  forgotten  perfidy 
which  his  enemies  reckoned  it  no  ignominy  to  em- 
ploy. Whilst  he  was  labouring  under  this  embar- 
rassment, in  order  to  comfort  and  soothe  his  mind, 
and  give  him  the  courage  necessary  for  such  an 
enterprise,  the  elector  promised  that  he  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  and  would  give 
him  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  senate,  and 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Augsburg.  Knowing  his  poverty,  and  consequent 
inability  to  defray  the  expense  which  would  neces- 
sarily attend  such  a  journey,  he  furnished  him  with 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose.  Thus  poorly 
equipped  for  such  an  expedition,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  appearing  to  disadvantage,  not  only 
before  the  legate,  but  the  whole  of  his  countrymen 
also,  whose  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  him.  Luther 
says,  "  That  all  the  Germans,  tired  with  the  explica- 
tions that  were  given,  the  scandalous  sale  of  justice, 
and  the  infinite  impostures  of  the  church,  waited  the 
issue  of  so  interesting  a  business  with  minds  full  of 
suspense,  as  I  had  attacked  what  neither  any  bishop 
nor  divine  had  in  times  past  dared  to  touch.  The  voice 
of  the  populace  cherished  me,  because  the  arts  and 
quackery  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  which  they 
had  filled  and  harassed  the  whole  world,  had  already 
become  detestable  in  the  sight  of  all."  He  who  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  so  powerful  a  body  as  the 
church,  and  to  whom  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
were  directed,  was  literally  a  pauper,  and  went  to 
Augsburg  on  foot.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life  he 
condemned  his  rashness  in  setting  out  upon  such  an 
expedition,  and  venturing  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies 


without  obtaining  a  safe-conduct.  This  course  he 
adopted  in  consequence  of  the  command  of  the  elec- 
tor, who,  it  would  appear,  conceived  that  he  was  safe 
enough  without  it,  and  that  Cajetan  would  never 
attempt  to  offer  any  violence  to  his  person.  The 
poverty  of  this  extraordinary  man  at  this  time  must 
appear  surprising  when  contrasted  with  the  opulence 
of  those  whom  he  opposed.  When  he  reached  Nu- 
remberg he  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a 
friar's  cowl  from  his  friend  Linccius,  a  divine  of  his 
own  order,  that  he  might  make  a  respectable  appear- 
ance before  the  legate.  At  the  distance  of  three 
German  miles  from  Augsburg  he  obtained  a  humble 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  entered  that  city  upon  Fri- 
day, the  8th  of  October. 

Though  Luther's  finances  were  so  exceedingly 
moderate  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  being 
indebted  to  others  for  his  support  at  Augsburg,  yet 
he  did  not  remain  long  in  obscurity.  Cajetan  looked 
forward  with  great  eagerness  to  his  appearance. 
Relying  upon  his  own  dexterity  in  argument,  no  less 
than  on  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invested  as 
the  pope's  legate,  he  never  doubted  of  success.  Had 
he  been  better  acquainted  with  the  undaunted  spirit 
of  his  opponent,  and  the  footing  upon  which  he 
placed  the  controversy,  he  would  have  been  less 
confident.  He  was,  however,  fully  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  exercising  the  utmost  precaution  in  so 
critical  a  conjuncture.  It  is  probable  that  he  had 
never  examined  Luther's  arguments  against  indul- 
gences. Be  that  as  it  may,  he  held  them  in  great 
contempt.  But  as  the  reformer  was  protected  by 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Germanic  princes, 
and  his  opinions  had  been  received  with  open  arms 
by  all  ranks,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  person 
of  address  should  in  the  first  instance  hold  a  con- 
versation with  Luther,  who  might  be  able  to  report 
to  the  legate  in  what  tone  of  temper  the  reformer 
was,  and  how  he  acquitted  himself  in  discourse. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  measures  was  con- 
fided to  Urban,  an  Italian,  who  was  in  Cajetan's 
train,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  Shortly  after  Luther's  arrival  at  Augs- 
burg, this  personage  foimd  means  to  be  introduced  to 
him,  and  was,  indeed,  the  first  individual  with  whom 
he  had  an  interview.  Urban  conversed  freely  on  the 
object  of  Luther's  journey,  but  cautiously  avoided 
giving  the  least  hint  of  any  commission  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  master.  He  was  extremely  desirous 
of  obviating  Luther's  suspicions  in  regard  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  and  employed  the  most  soothing  words 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  confide  in  the  cardinal. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which  he  imagined  would  have 
a  tendency  to  prevail  upon  him  to  appear  before  the 
legate,  and  banish  every  idea  of  bad  faith  from  his 
mind.  Luther  was  at  this  time  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  commission  Cajetan  had  received  from  the  pope 
to  be  judge  in  his  cause,  and  received  no  intimation 
of  this  circumstance  till  his  return  to  Nuremberg  on 
his  road  home. 

By  means  of  Luther's  faithful  friends,  the  Augus- 
tinians,  Maximilian  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  Lu- 
ther a  safe-conduct,  though  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  the  cardinal.  In  a  letter,  howe^-er,  afterwards 
written  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Cajetan  wished  to 
make  it  appear  that  it  was  obtained  only  in  conse- 
quence of  his  permission.  The  church  considered 
it  as  an  invidious  act  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to 
extend  his  protection  to  a  monk,  when,  according  to 
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the  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  then  recog- 
nised in  Europe,  he  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him. 

Fortified  by  the  safe-conduct  which  he  had  received 
from  Maximilian,  he  ventured  into  the  presence  of 
the  legate,  in  the  confidence  that  how  mucli  soever 
Cajetan  might  be  disposed,  he  durst  not  employ  any 
personal  violence  in  direct  opposition  to  the  assur- 
ances of  safety  he  had  received  from  a  prince  whose 
friendship  the  pope  wished  to  cultivate.  Whether 
the  cardinal  had  discovered  any  inclination  to  treat 
Luther  harshly  is  not  known ;  but  upon  the  same 
day  that  he  appeared  the  imperial  senate  thought 
proper  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  him,  that 
the  reformer  had  received  a  safe-conduct,  and  at  the 
same  time  recommended  that  no  harsh  measure 
against  him  should  be  resorted  to.  Luther  had 
several  theological  disputes  with  the  papal  envoy, 
which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  reformer  ;  but  he 
ultimately  found  it  advisable  to  quit  Augsburg  in 
the  middle  of  October,  being  mainly  prompted  tiy  a 
fear  that  his  enemies  would  seize  him  on  the  road 
home,  and  procure  his  transmission  to  Rome.  In 
1521  Leo  signed  a  bull  in  which  he  formally  excom- 
municated Luther.  From  this  sentence  its  object 
made  his  appeal  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  world 
to  a  general  council.  Soon  after  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  offered  him  a  safe-conduct  if  he  would  present 
himself  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  there  explain  his 
opinions.  Luther's  friends,  apprehensive  of  trea- 
chery, strenuously  advised  him  to  decline  this  invi- 
tation ;  but  he  replied  that  go  he  assuredly  would, 
were  he  to  meet  with  as  many  devils  in  the  diet  as 
there  were  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the 
town.  His  entry  into  Worms,  where  thousands 
thronged  around  the  car  in  which  he  was  borne 
through  the  streets,  was  like  the  triumphal  proces- 
sipn  of  a  conqueror.  Neither  the  threats  nor  the 
persuasions  of  the  emperor  were  able  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  offer  his  submission ;  and  an  edict  of  out- 
lawry was  issued  against  him.  It  was  now  thought 
necessary  that  his  friends  should  interpose  to  protect 
his  person  ;  and  accordingly  the  elector  Frederic  of 
Saxony,  whose  subject  he  was,  and  who  had  already 
become  strongly  attached  to  his  doctrines,  secretly 
admitted  him  into  his  castle  at  Wartburg,  near 
Eisenach.  In  this  asylum  he  remained  nearly  ten 
months,  during  which  time  his  chief  employment 
was  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  his 
mother  tongue.  The  emperor  having  then  returned 
to  Spain,  Luther  came  forth  from  his  concealment, 
and  in  the  year  1522  published  his  translation — a 
work  which  at  once  gave  a  greater  impulse  than  any 
thing  else  could  have  done  to  the  progress  of  the 
reformation,  and  established  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  German  language.  The  dialect  in  which  it 
was  composed,  being  that  of  Luther's  native  pro- 
vince, has  since  become  the  literary  language  of  all 
Germany,  or  that  in  which  all  books  are  written, 
although  up  to  this  time  another  dialect  had  enjoyed 
that  honour. 

In  1523  Luther  threw  off  his  cowl  which  he  had 
hitherto  oontinued  to  wear ;  and  this  year  also  he, 
for  the  first  time,  dispensed  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  at  Wittemberg  according  to  the  mode 
used  in  the  reformed  churches.  In  1524  he  published 
the  Pentateuch  in  German,  and  in  1525  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms.  This  year  also,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  he  married  Catherine  de  Boren,  a  lady  of 
noble  family,  who  with  eight  of  her  companions  had 
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some  time  before  run  away  from  the  convent  of 
Nimptsch,  near  Grimuna,  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, having  been  induced  to  take  that  step  by  the 
perusal  of  some  of  Luther's  writings.  Luther  had 
six  children  by  his  wife,  the  descendants  of  some  of 
whom  survived  in  Germany  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  in  1529,  at  a  diet  of  the  empire 
held  at  Spire,  that  the  adherents  to  the  reformation 
delivered  that  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  from  which  they  became  first  known  by  the 
name  of  protestants,  now  the  common  designation  of 
all  the  sects  of  Christians  dissenting  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  next  year  the  celebrated  confession 
or  declaration  of  their  belief,  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  was  presented  to  the  emperor  at  Augsburg  by 
the  protestant  leaders,  Luther  directing  the  whole 
proceeding  from  his  retreat  at  Cologne,  although  the 
sentence  of  banishment  under  which  he  lay  prevented 
him  from  being  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  great  reformer's  life  was  spent  in 
maintaining  and  extending  by  his  preaching  and  his 
writings  that  formidable  resistance  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  see  in  which  he  had  taken  the 
lead.  The  close  of  Luther's  life  is  so  simply  but 
graphically  depicted  by  his  attached  friend  and  pupil 
Justus  Jonas,  that  we  furnish  a  literal  translation 
of  his  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  on  the  occa- 
sion : — 

"  Most  Serene  Elector, — I  present  to  you  my  most 
humble  and  ready  service.  It  is  with  a  very  sorrow- 
ful heart  that  I  communicate  the  following  informa- 
tion to  your  highness.  Although  our  venerable 
father  in  Christ,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  felt  himself 
unwell  before  he  left  Wittemberg,  and  on  his  jour- 
ney to  this  city,  and  complained  of  his  weakness 
when  he  arrived  in  this  place,  he  nevertheless  was 
present  at  dinner  and  supper  every  day  in  which  we 
were  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  counts.  He  ate 
and  drank  tolerably  well,  and  humorously  observed, 
that  in  his  native  country  they  knew  well  what  he 
ought  to  eat  and  drink.  His  sleep,  also,  and  rest 
could  not  be  complained  of.  His  two  youngest  sons, 
Martin  and  Paul,  and  I,  with  one  or  two  men-ser- 
vants, slept  in  his  bed-chamber,  and  sometimes  also 
M.  Michael  Coelius,  minister  at  Aisleben.  We  put 
him  to  bed  after  having  every  night  warmed  it.  On 
account  of  his  infirmity  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
this.  Luther,  for  the  three  weeks  he  remained 
here,  regularly  bade  us  good  night,  in  the  following 
words : — '  Pray  to  God  that  the  cause  of  his  church 
may  prosper,  for  the  council  of  Trent  is  vehemently 
enraged  against  it.'  The  physician  who  attended 
caused  the  medicines  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himself  at  home  to  be  brought  from  Wittemberg. 
His  wife  also  sent  some  others  of  her  own  accord. 
Even  at  this  time  the  business  of  the  counts  of 
Mansfield  required  to  be  attended  to  every  other 
day,  or  sometimes  at  the  interval  of  two  days ;  he 
assisted  Wolffgang,  Prince  Anhalt,  and  John  Henry 
Count  Schwarzburg,  and  transacted  business  for  one 
or  two  hours.  But  yesterday,  being  Wednesday,  the 
I7th  February,  by  the  persuasion  of  Prince  Anhalt 
and  Count  Schwarzburg,  and  at  our  earnest  request 
and  recommendation,  he  remained  in  his  study  till 
mid-day  and  did  no  business,  and  walked  through 
the  room  in  his  undress.  He  sometimes  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  prayed  so  earnestly  that  we  who 
were  present  could  perceive  it.  He  was  always 
pleasant  and  cheerful ;  he,  however,  said  to  Coelius 
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and  me,  *  I  was  born  and  baptized  at  Aisleben ; 
what  if  I  should  remain  and  die  here  ?'  That  same 
day  he  did  not  sup  in  his  study,  but  in  the  parlour, 
and  during  the  time  of  it  expounded  various  remark- 
able passages  of  scripture,  lie  once  or  twice  said 
in  the  course  of  his  conversation,  '  If  I  shall  effect 
concord  between  the  proprietors  of  my  native  coun- 
try, I  shall  return  home  and  repose  myself  in  my 
cothn,  and  yield  my  body  to  be  eaten  by  worms.' 
Before  supper,  indeed,  he  had  begun  to  complain  of 
a  great  uneasiness  at  his  breast,  and  had  given  orders 
that  it  should  be  rubbed  with  a  warm  cloth,  and  when 
he  had  found  a  little  ease  he  supped  in  the  parlour  as 
has  been  mentioned,  and  said,  '  To  be  alone  affords 
no  pleasure.'  He  ate  well,  was  cheerful,  and  even 
jocular.  When  supper  was  ended,  he  again  began 
to  complain  of  an  oppression  at  his  breast,  and  asked 
for  a  warm  linen  cloth.  He  forbade  us  to  send  for 
medical  assistance,  and  slept  on  a  couch  for  almost 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Cojlius,  the  landlord,  Drach- 
stedius,  and  his  wife,  whom  we  called  in,  the  town 
clerk,  Luther's  two  sons,  and  myself,  sat  by  him, 
watching  him  till  half  after  eleven.  He  then  re- 
quested that  his  bed  in  his  own  bed-chamber  should 
be  warmed,  which  was  done  with  great  care,  and  he 
was  conducted  to  it.  Myself,  his  two  sons,  --^mbro- 
sius,  whom  he  brought  from  Wittemberg,  and  other 
servants,  lay  down  in  the  same  bed-chamber  ;  Coelius 
was  in  the  adjoining  room.  At  one  o'clock  a.  m.  he 
awoke  Ambrosius  and  me,  and  desired  him  to  warm 
the  room,  which  was  done.  He  then  said  to  me, 
'  Oh  Jonas,  how  ill  I  am  !  I  feel  a  very  great  weight 
at  my  breast ;  I  shall  certainly  die  at  Aisleben.'  I 
answered,  '  Reverend  father,  God,  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, will  assist  you  by  Christ  whom  you  have 
preached.'  In  the  mean  time  Ambrosius  made  haste, 
and  conducted  him  out  of  bed  into  the  chamber.  He 
went  without  any  assistance,  and  passing  the  thresh- 
old said,  '  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.'  There 
he  began  to  walk,  but  in  a  short  time  asked  for  warm 
linen  cloths.  We  immediately  sent  for  two  physi- 
cians from  the  city,  who  came  instantly.  We  also 
caused  Count  Albert  to  be  awakened,  who,  together 
with  his  wife,  came  to  his  assistance.  The  latter 
brought  some  cordials  and  other  medicines.  But 
Luther  began  to  pray,  saying, '  O  my  heavenly  Father, 
eternal  and  merciful  God,  thou  hast  revealed  to  me 
thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  I  have  preached 
him,  I  have  confessed  him,  I  love  him,  and  I  wor- 
ship him  as  my  dearest  Saviour  and  deliverer,  whom 
the  wicked  persecute,  blame,  and  blaspheme — receive 
my  soul.'  He  then  three  times  repeated  the  words 
of  the  psalm,  *  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ; 
God  of  truth,  thou  hast  redeemed  me.'  Also,  *  God 
hath  so  loved  the  world.'  Whilst  the  physicians  and 
we  applied  the  most  salutary  medicines,  he  began  to 
be  silent  and  to  faint,  nor  did  he  answer  us,  though 
we  called  aloud  to  him  and  shook  him.  When  the 
countess  again  gave  him  a  little  cordial,  and  the 
physicians  insisted  that  he  should  answer,  in  a  feeble 
tone  of  voice  he  said  to  Coelius  and  me,  yes  or  no, 
according  as  the  question  required  to  be  answered. 
When  we  both  cried  out,  'Dearest  father,  do  you  verily 
confess  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  our  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  ?'  He  then  answered  so  distinctly  as  to  be 
heard,  '  Yes.'  Afterwards  his  forehead  and  face  be- 
came cold,  and  although  we  shook  him  and  called 
him  by  name,  he  returned  no  answer,  but  with  his 
hands  clasped  gently  breathed  and  groaned ;   and 


thus  (which  with  a  very  sorrowful  heart,  and  many 
tears,  we  lament)  he  fell  asleep." 

Luther  died  February  the  ISth,  1546,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  he  was  as  highly  distinguished 
for  his  moral  qualities  as  for  his  theological  learning. 
His  life  was  remarkable  for  its  innocence  and  purity; 
most  punctilious  in  every  thing  which  related  to  his 
conscience,  and  rigid  in  acting  strictly  as  his  deli- 
berate judgment  prescribed  ;  yielding  to  no  authority 
without  evidence,  which  his  enemies  termed  obsti- 
nacy :  he  possessed  great  simplicity,  and  much  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Of  a  warm  temper,  he 
uniformly  treated  his  wife  and  family  with  affection 
and  tenderness.  He  delighted  in  his  little  domestic 
society,  and  entered  with  great  ardour  into  their  in- 
nocent amusements.  But  he  was  not  distinguished 
by  the  exercise  of  the  softer  virtues  alone.  No  power 
could  control  the  energies  of  his  mind — the  pros- 
pect of  no  danger  could  appal  him.  As  the  "  ser- 
vant of  God,  he,  single  handed,  maintained  the  cause 
of  truth ;"  and  in  comparison  with  it,  the  most  power- 
ful monarchs  and  high-sounding  titles  were,  in  his 
scale,  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  most  trifling 
concession. 

LUTTI,  BENEDITTO,  an  eminent  painter,  who 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1666.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Antonio  Dominico  Gabiani,  and  his  merit  was 
judged  equal  to  that  of  his  master.  The  emperor 
knighted  him,  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  together 
with  his  patent  of  knighthood,  sent  him  a  cross  set 
with  diamonds.  Lutti  was  never  satisfied  in  finish- 
ing his  pictures,  yet  though  he  often  retouched  them 
they  never  appeared  laboured.     He  died  in  1724. 

LUXEMBOURG,  FRANCIS  HENRY  DE 
MONTMORENCI,  DUKE  OF,  marshal  of  France. 
This  nobleman  was  born  in  1628,  and  was  the  post- 
humous son  of  the  count  de  Bouteville,  who  was  be- 
headed in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  for  fighting  a 
duel.  He  served,  when  yoimg,  under  the  prince  of 
Conde',  and  in  1662  he  was  made  a  duke  and  peer  of 
France.  In  1672  he  commanded  during  the  invasion 
of  Holland,  and  having  gained  the  battle  of  Senef,  in 
1674,  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  France.  In  the 
war  of  France  against  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  he  won  the  three  great  battles  of  Fleurus, 
Steinkirchen,  and  Neerwinden.     He  died  in  1695. 

LUYNES,  CHARLES  D'ALBERT,  DUKE  DE, 
favourite  and  premier  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  constable 
of  France.  He  was  born  in  1578,  and  descended  from  a 
noble  Florentine  family  which  had  been  banished  from 
Florence.  Having  become  one  of  the  pages  of  Henry 
IV.,  he  was  the  playmate  of  the  dauphin,  whose  fa- 
vour he  soon  won  by  consulting  all  his  caprices. 
When  Louis  ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed 
Luynes  his  grand  falconer,  and  Marshal  D'Ancre, 
who  was  all-j)owerful  at  court,  showing  some  jealousy 
of  his  influence,  the  favourite  soon  effected  his  dis- 
grace. The  marshal  was  assassinated,  and  Luynes 
obtained  a  grant  of  all  his  immense  estates,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  places  and  charges.  In  1619  his 
estate  of  Maille  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  under  the 
title  of  Luynes.  He  next  supplanted  Mary  of  Medici, 
mother  of  the  king,  whom  he  caused  to  be  exiled : 
and  the  whole  administration  was  now  in  his  hands. 
In  1621  the  dignity  of  constable  of  France  was  re- 
vived for  him.  Though  the  feeble  king  often  com- 
plained of  his  cupidity  and  arrogance,  though  the 
whole  court  was  intriguing  against  him,  and  the  na- 
tion indignantly  called  for  his  disgrace,  Luynes  died 
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in  1621,  without  having  experienced  any  \'isible  loss 
of  favour  or  influence. 

LUZAC,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  philologian, 
jurist,  and  publicist,  who  was  born  at  Leyden  in 
1746.  His  parents  were  French  protestants,  who 
had  left  France  to  avoid  religious  persecutions.  Af- 
ter completing  his  studies,  under  Valckenaer  and 
Ruhnken,  he  declined  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  of- 
fered him  at  Leyden,  and  that  of  Greek  at  Groningen, 
and  went  to  the  Hague  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
bar.  In  1772  he  returned  to  Leyden,  to  assist  in 
editing  the  "  Leyden  Gazette,"  which  was  read  by 
all  European  scholars  and  statesmen  at  that  time  on 
account  of  the  valuable  character  of  its  materials. 
From  1775  he  had  almost  the  entire  direction  of  that 
journal.  His  editorial  and  professional  labours  did 
not  prevent  him  from  the  assiduous  study  of  ancient 
literature.  He  corresponded  with  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  time,  and  received  the 
most  flattering  marks  of  esteem  from  Washington, 
Jeiferson,  Adams,  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  Stanis- 
laus king  of  Poland.  In  the  midst  of  these  various 
occupations  he  accepted  the  Greek  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  to  the  regular  duties  of  which  he 
added  private  lectures  and  exercises  for  deserving 
students.  In  1795  he  published  an  address,  "  De 
Socrate  Give,"  accompanied  with  learned  and  judi- 
cious notes,  and  dedicated  to  John  Adams,  whose 
eldest  son  had  studied  under  his  direction.  During 
the  revolutionary  troubles  which  succeeded  in  Hol- 
land, Luzac,  who  was  no  less  a  friend  of  order  than 
of  liberty,  was  forbidden  to  continue  his  lectures  on 
history  in  1796,  but  was  permitted  to  continue  his 
instructions  in  Greek  literature.  He  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  this  arrangement,  and  was  therefore  entirely 
suspended  from  his  professorial  functions.  On  this 
occasion  Washington  wrote  to  him,  assuring  him  of 
his  esteem,  encouraging  him  to  hope  for  justice  when 
the  ferment  of  the  moment  should  be  over,  and  pro- 
fessing that  America  was  under  great  obligations  to 
the  writings  and  conduct  of  men  like  him.  In  1802 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  post,  with  an  increase 
of  salary  and  powers.  He  continued  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  literary  labours  till  IS07,  when  he  was 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  vessel  with  gimpowder 
aboard,  in  the  harbour  of  Leyden.  His  "  Lectiones 
Atticae,"  a  defence  of  Socrates,  was  published  in  ISOQ 
by  Professor  Sluiter. 

LUZERNE,  ANNE  CESAR  DE  LA,  a  French 
diplomatist,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1741.  After 
having  served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  abandoned  the  mili- 
tary career,  resumed  his  studies,  and,  turning  his 
views  to  diplomacy,  in  1776  was  sent  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  Bavaria,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  negotiations  which  took  place  in  regard  to  the 
Bavarian  succession.  In  177S  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Ge'rard  as  minister  to  the  United  States,  and 
conducted  himself,  during  five  years  in  which  hve  re- 
mained there,  with  a  prudence,  wisdom,  and  concern 
for  their  interests,  that  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  Americans.  In  1780,  when  the 
American  army  was  in  the  most  destitute  condition 
and  the  government  without  resources,  he  raised 
money  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  his  court,  to  relieve  the  distress, 
he  exerted  himself  to  raise  private  subscriptions, 
and  placed  his  own  name  at  the  head.  In  1783  he 
returned  to  France,  having  received  the  most  flat- 


tering expressions  of  esteem  from  congress ;  and  in 
1788  was  sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  in  1791.  When  the  federal 
government  was  organized,  the  secretary  of  state  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  chevalier  De  la  Luzerne,  by 
direction  of  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  express  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  and  the 
sense  of  them  entertained  by  the  nation. 

L^COPHRON,  a  learned  grammarian,  who  was 
born  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  He  Hved  at  Alexandria 
280  years  B.  C,  under  Philadelphus,  whose  favour 
he  won  by  the  invention  of  anagrams.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  arrow  of  an 
antagonist,  with  whom  he  was  contending  on  the 
merits  of  the  ancient  poets.  Of  all  his  writings  there 
remains  but  one  tragedy,  "  Cassandra,"  which  is 
written  in  iambics,  and  bears  the  marks  of  learning 
acquired  by  patient  industry  ;  it  is  therefore  very  dif- 
ficult, and  filled  with  obscure  allusions.  It  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  continued  soliloquy,  in  which  Cas- 
sandra predicts  the  fall  of  Troj',  and  the  fate  of  all 
the  heroes  and  heroines  who  shared  its  ruin.  It  af- 
fords some  information  of  value  respecting  antiquities 
and  mythology. 

LYCURGUS,  a  celebrated  Spartan  lawgiver,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Plutarch, 
whose  "  Life  of  Lycurgus,"  and  "  Laws  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Lacedemonians,"  we  must  be  content  to 
follow  through  some  portion  of  our  history  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  appears  to  have  collected  and 
preserved  most  of  the  information  on  those  subjects 
which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  He  wrote, 
too,  at  a  period  when,  though  Sparta  with  the  rest  of 
Greece  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Ro- 
man province,  yet  her  institutions  still  retained  some 
of  their  influence,  and  curiosity  would  naturally  be 
excited  to  learn  the  history  of  her  lawgiver.  It  ap- 
pears from  Horace  that  pafiens  Lacedemon  was  a 
theme  among  the  courtiers  of  Augustus.  Livy  also, 
in  the  same  age,  had  celebrated  her  rigid  discipline, 
and  described  the  city  as  distinguished,  not  by  mag- 
nificent buildings,  but  by  a  well-ordered  government. 
Yet  so  little  had  been  done  to  separate  truth  from 
fiction  in  the  Spartan  story,  that  Plutarch  commences 
his  account  of  her  lawgiver  by  the  confession  that 
he  has  "  nothing  to  relate  that  is  certain  or  incontro- 
vertible ;  for  there  are  different  accounts  of  his  birth, 
his  travels,  his  death,  and  especially  of  the  laws  and 
form  of  government  which  he  established." 

Eunomus,  the  father  of  Lycurgus,  was  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Procles.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  popular  com- 
motion, lea^-ing  his  share  in  the  kingdom  to  Poly- 
dictes,  the  elder  son,  on  whose  decease,  after  a  short 
reign,  the  royalty  descended  on  Lycurgus.  Yet  he 
no  sooner  understood  that  the  deceased  king's  ^\-idow 
was  likely  to  become  a  mother  than  he  declared  that 
the  regal  authority  would  belong  to  her  issue  should 
it  prove  a  son,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  administered 
the  government  under  the  title  of  Prodicos,  by  which 
the  Lacedemonians  denominated  the  guardians  of  a 
minor  king. 

The  widowed  queen,  in  whom  ambition  appears  to 
have  prevailed  over  moral  sentiment  and  natural  af- 
fection, now  made  to  Lycurgus  the  inhuman  pro- 
posal of  procuring  the  destruction  of  the  child,  if  he 
would  promise  to  espouse  her  on  thus  succeeding  to 
the  royalty.  He  abhorred  the  suggestion,  yet  dis- 
guised his  resentment,  and  persuaded  the  cruel  mo- 
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ther,  from  a  regard  to  her  own  life,  to  abandon  the 
present  destruction  of  her  chihl,  promising  that  he 
would  take  care  to  destroy  it  immediately  on  the 
birth. 

Having  thus  diverted  the  queen  from  her  design, 
he  gave  strict  orders  to  her  attendants  that  if  she 
were  delivered  of  a  girl  the  child  should  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  woman ;  but  if  of  a  boy,  that  he 
should  be  immediately  brought  into  his  presence, 
however  he  might  be  engaged.  The  infant  proving 
to  be  a  son,  was  carried  to  Lycurgus,  who  was  then 
at  supper  with  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  Spartans,  see  here  your  new- 
born king,"  naming  him  Charilaus,  because  of  the 
joy  and  admiration  of  his  own  magnanimity  and  jus- 
tice, testified  by  all  present  towards  so  faithful  and 
disinterested  a  guardian. 

"Thus,"  says  Plutarch,  "the  reign  of  Lycurgus 
lasted  only  eight  days.  But  the  citizens  had  a  great 
veneration  of  him  on  other  accounts ;  and  there  were 
more  that  paid  him  their  attentions,  and  were  ready 
to  execute  his  commands  out  of  regard  to  his  virtues, 
than  those  that  obeyed  him  as  guardian  of  the  king, 
and  director  of  the  administration."  There  were, 
however,  some  who  opposed  his  advancement  as  too 
high  for  so  young  a  man,  jiarticularly  the  relations 
and  friends  of  the  queen-mother.  He  therefore  took 
the  resolution  of  travelling  into  other  countries,  till 
his  nephew  should  l)e  grown  up  and  have  a  son  to 
succeed  him  in  the  kingdom.  The  guardianship  of 
the  infant  king  was  now  probably  assumed  by  Le- 
onidas,  brother  of  the  queen,  who^e  violent  hostility 
to  Lycurgus  must  have  contributed  to  his  resolution 
of  becoming  a  voluntary  exile. 

The  visit  of  Lycurgus  to  Crete  appears  to  have 
had  great  influence  in  assisting  his  future  plans  of 
legislation  for  Sparta.  Minos,  the  king  of  Crete, 
was  famed  for  his  jurisprudence  ;  and  his  laws,  which 
he  professed  to  have  received  from  Jupiter,  remained 
in  vigorous  exercise  to  the  time  of  Plato,  more  than 
1000  years  after  the  death  of  the  legislator.  Here 
Lycurgus  associated  also  with  Thales,  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  settle  in  Sparta.  He  was  a  poet,  famed 
likewise  for  political  wisdom,  then  generally  recorded 
in  traditionary  verse,  to  which  he  procured  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  by  the  attractions  of  his  lyre. 
From  Crete,  Lycurgus  passed  into  Asia,  desirous  to 
compare  the  Ionian  expense  and  luxury  with  the 
Cretan  frugality  and  hard  diet.  There,  in  the  re- 
puted country  of  Homer,  and  amidst  the  scenes  on 
which  his  genius  had  conferred  immortality,  he  is 
reported  to  have  discovered  the  entire  poems  of  the 
bard,  of  which  only  a  few  detached  pieces  had  been 
known  in  Greece.  "  Observing,"  says  Plutarch, 
"  that  many  moral  sentences,  and  much  political 
knowledge,  were  intermixed  with  his  stories,  which 
had  an  irresistible  charm,  he  collected  into  one  body, 
and  gladly  transcribed  them  in  order  to  take  them 
home  with  him ;  for  his  glorious  poetry  was  not  yet 
fully  known  in  Greece,  only  some  particular  pieces 
were  in  a  few  hands,  as  they  happened  to  be  dis- 
persed." 

The  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  scarcely 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  Lycurgus,  who  could 
not  indulge  his  personal  security  from  enemies  at 
home  without  seeking  to  acquire  among  foreign 
states  all  the  information  which  could  enable  him  on 
his  return  to  improve  the  institutions  of  his  own 
country.    Nothing  therefore  is  more  probable  than 


the  opinion,  that  during  his  travels,  which  appear  to 
have  extended  through  ten,  or  probably  a  greater 
number  of  years,  he  visited  Egypt  to  examine  those 
remarkaljle  laws  and  customs  which  were  early  cele- 
brated among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  "  He  was 
most  pleased,"  says  Plutarch,  "  with  their  distin- 
guishing the  military  men  from  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple ;"  a  regulation  which  he  is  said  to  have  adopted 
at  Sparta,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what 
distinction  could  exist  among  a  people  who,  as  to  the 
free  citizens,  if  they  are  correctly  described,  were  all 
military.  So  indeed  were  many  of  the  Helots,  who 
accompanied  their  masters  in  battle  though  their 
valour  was  frequently  so  ill  requited.  The  accounts 
of  the  visits  of  Lycurgus  to  Libya  and  Spain,  and 
his  interview  with  the  gymnosophists  of  India,  ap- 
pear to  rest,  according  to  his  biographer,  on  insuffi- 
cient authority.  His  inquiries  into  the  institutions 
of  foreigners  were,  however,  suddenly  terminated  by 
the  situation  of  his  own  country,  probaljly  long  be- 
fore the  period  which  he  had  proposed  for  his  re- 
turn. This  he  had  intended  to  defer  till  the  infant 
king  should  have  attained  to  manhood  and  become  a 
father,  a  period  during  which  time  might  lessen  the 
number  of  his  enemies,  and  abate  the  rancour  of 
those  who  survived.  But  here  we  must  revert  to 
the  earlier  history  of  Sparta. 

Laconia,  of  which  that  city  was  the  capital,  is  said 
to  have  been  re-peopled  about  1100  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  having  been  reduced  to  a  desert 
by  the  devastations  of  intestine  war.  Two  kings 
of  great  power,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  then 
shared  the  regal  authority.  This  divided  rule,  un- 
controlled as  it  afterwards  became  by  a  senate,  ap- 
pears to  have  little  ])romoted  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  nominal  authority  indeed  still  descended  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  royal  family,  yet  it  was  perpe- 
tually disputed,  till  at  length  that  tumult  occurred 
which  proved  fatal,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  father  of 
Lycurgus.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  Sparta 
he  had  administered  the  government  only  a  few 
months,  but  in  that  time  his  abihties  had  become 
known  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  now,  more  sensible 
of  his  merit,  sent  deputations  to  him  in  conjunction 
with  the  kings  to  solicit  his  return.  At  length  Ly- 
curgus determined  to  revisit  his  country,  and,  as  the 
only  remedy  he  could  devise  for  the  existing  evils, 
to  new-model  the  government.  Influenced  by  the 
superstitious  notions  of  his  time,  or  rather  perhaps 
by  the  policy  of  encouraging  them,  he  deferred  the 
execution  of  his  great  design  till  he  had  visited  the 
far-famed  oracle  of  Delphos.  The  Pythia,  who  was  no 
doubt  prepared  for  his  reception,  saluted  him  as  the 
beloved  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a  man, — 
so  great  was  either  the  reputation  of  Lycurgus  to 
command  this  testimony,  or  so  great  his  art  in  pro- 
curing it.  Returning  with  this  sanction  from  the 
oracle,  he  soon  engaged  in  his  design  the  principal 
citizens,  of  whom  Arithmiades  was  his  chief  sup- 
porter. They  agreed,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight, 
to  assemble  armed  in  the  public  square  lest  any  other 
citizens  should  oppose  him.  None  of  this  descrip- 
tion appeared,  and  Lycurgus  proceeded  to  accom- 
phsh  the  suggestions  of  his  extraordinary  mind, 
aided  by  the  lights  which  his  travels  had  afforded 
him.  He  found  the  royal  authority  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  and  Archelaus,  who 
had  both  attained  it  by  hereditary  descent.  But  this 
authority  was  undefined,  and  frequently  disputed, 
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while  the  peojile  passed  by  rapid  transitions  from 
the  suffering  of  tyrannical  oppression  to  the  indul- 
gence of  licentious  anarchy.  Lycurgus  now  under- 
took to  remedy  both  these  evils,  and  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  the  citizens  by  tempering  its  exercise, 
while  by  limiting  the  sovereign  power  he  consoli- 
dated and  confirmed  it. 

Archelaus  does  not  appear  to  have  resisted  his 
projects,  or  to  have  expressed  any  alarm;  but  Chari- 
laus,  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
and  still  a  youth,  was  terrified  by  the  appearance  of 
armed  citizens,  and,  apprehending  a  design  against 
his  person,  took  refuge  in  the  Chalcoicos,  or  brazen 
temple  of  Minerva ;  but  he  was  soon  satisfied,  ac- 
cepted their  oath,  and  joined  in  the  undertaking. 

Lycurgus  now  established  a  senate  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  members,  and  nominated  to  that  office 
those  citizens  who  had  been  the  first  promoters  of 
his  design.  Plutarch  quotes  the  opinion  of  Aristotle 
that  they  were  only  twenty-eight,  because  two  of 
Lycurgus's  friends  had  deserted  him  through  fear, 
though  he  himself  concludes  that  this  number  was 
chosen  that,  with  the  kings,  the  whole  body  might 
consist  of  thirty  members.  Of  these  no  one  must 
be  under  sixty  years.  This  election,  determined 
according  to  Plutarch  by  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
was  for  life,  and  the  senators  were  not  responsible. 
Both  these  regulations  are  censured  by  Aristotle. 
He  especially  considers  it  as  prejudicial  to  the  public 
weal  that  those  should  continue  to  possess  a  control 
■over  their  fellow-citizens  who  had  survived  their  ca- 
pacity of  forming  a  wise  and  equital)le  decision. 
Plutarch  applauds  this  establishment  of  a  senate  as 
an  intermediate  body,  which,  "  like  ballast,  kept  the 
state  in  a  just  equilibrium  ;  the  senators  adhering  to 
the  kings  whenever  they  saw  the  people  too  encroach- 
ing, and  supporting  the  people  whenever  the  kings 
attempted  to  make  themselves  absolute." 

"Lycurgus  had  this  institution  so  much  at  heart 
that  he  obtained  from  Delphi  an  oracle  in  its  behalf 
called  rhetra,  or  the  decree.  This  decree,  which  was 
couched  in  very  uncommon  terms,  recognised  the 
establishment  of  a  senate  of  thirty  persons,  including 
the  two  kings.  It  also  directed  that  the  people 
should  be  occasionally  summoned  to  an  assembly  be- 
tween Babyca  and  Cnacion,  and  that  they  should 
have  the  determining  voice."  These  boundaries  are 
supposed  to  describe  a  spot  where  they  held  their 
assemblies,  "  having  neither  halls  nor  any  kind  of 
building  for  that  purpose.  Lycurgus  thought  these 
things  of  no  advantage  to  their  counsels,  but  rather 
a  disservice,  as  they  distracted  the  attention  and 
turned  it  upon  trifles,  on  observing  the  statues  and 
pictures,  the  splendid  roofs,  and  every  other  theatri- 
cal ornament.  The  people  thus  assembled  had  no 
right  to  propose  any  subject  of  debate,  and  were  only 
authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be  proposed 
to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings." 

Of  these  popular  assemblies  there  were  two  de- 
scriptions. One,  which  was  held  once  a  month,  was 
called  the  lesser  assembly.  This  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  the  citizens  of  Sparta.  They  decided  on  all 
questions  respecting  the  regal  succession  ;  the  choice 
or  removal  of  magistrates  ;  the  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted on  public  criminals ;  and  all  important  ques- 
tions of  internal  policy  or  religious  rites.  The  larger 
assembly  comprehended,  with  the  citizens  of  Sparta, 
the  deputies  from  the  cities  of  Laconia,  and  those  of 
their  allies,  and  even  from  any  nations  who  came  to 


implore  their  succour.  In  these  assemblies  of  the 
people,  no  one  was  allowed  to  give  an  opinion  till  he 
had  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  and  he  might  lose 
the  privilege  by  misconduct.  When  any  subject 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly  had 
been  sufficiently  discussed,  one  of  the  Ephori  called 
for  their  voices,  or  ascertained  their  opinion  by  the 
numbers  on  a  di\'ision. 

The  Ephori  were  five  in  number,  like  the  Quinque- 
viri  at  Carthage.  They  were  annually  chosen  by  the 
people  in  their  general  assemblies,  and  designed  to 
be  a  check  on  both  the  senate  and  the  kings,  thus 
possessing  a  power  not  unlike  the  tribunitial  autho- 
rity in  Rome.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  they 
were  obliged  to  be  unanimous.  It  was  among  the 
duties  of  the  Ephori  not  only  to  preside  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  collect  their  suffrages,  but 
also  to  proclaim  war  and  negotiate  peace ;  to  decide 
on  the  number  of  troops  to  be  embodied,  and  to  ap- 
point the  funds  for  their  maintenance.  They  appear, 
mdeed,  at  length  to  have  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
power  in  the  administration  of  the  government ;  yet, 
according  to  Herodotus  (Erato),  the  kings  still  pos- 
sessed an  authority  and  distinction  scarcely  consist- 
ent \vith  such  a  power  in  the  Ephori. 

The  priesthoods  of  the  Lacedemonian  and  celestial 
Jupiter  were  assigned  to  the  kings.  They  had  the 
power  also  of  making  hostile  expeditions  whenever 
they  pleased  ;  nor  might  any  Spartan  obstruct  them 
without  incurring  the  curses  of  their  rehgion.  In  the 
field  of  battle  their  post  was  in  the  front,  when  they 
retired  in  the  rear.  They  had  one  hundred  chosen 
men  as  a  guard  for  their  persons  (three  hundred  ac- 
cording toothers).  "SVhen  on  their  march,  they  might 
take  for  their  own  use  as  many  sheep  as  they  pleased, 
and  had  the  chine  and  skin  of  all  that  were  sacrificed. 
Such  were  their  privileges  in  war.  In  peace  they 
had  many  distinctions.  In  the  solemnity  of  any  pub- 
lic sacrifice  the  first  place  was  reserved  for  the  kings, 
to  whom  not  only  the  choicest  things  were  presented, 
but  twice  as  much  as  to  any  other  person.  In  the 
public  games  they  sat  in  the  most  distinguished 
place,  appointed  the  Proxeni  (entertainers  of  ambas- 
sadors), and  each  of  them  chose  two  Pythii,  who  were 
sent  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  maintained  like  the 
kings  at  the  public  expense.  If  the  kings  did  not 
choose  to  take  their  repast  in  public,  two  chcenices  of 
meal,  with  a  cotyla  of  wine,  were  sent  to  their  respec- 
tive houses  ;  but  if  they  were  present  they  received 
a  double  portion.  The  oracular  declarations  were 
preserved  by  them,  though  the  Pythii  also  must 
know  them.  The  kings  alone  had  the  power  of  de- 
ciding in  the  following  cases,  and  they  decided  these 
only.  They  chose  a  husband  for  an  heiress,  if  her 
father  had  not  previously  betrothed  her.  They  had 
the  care  of  the  public  ways.  Whoever  chose  to 
adopt  a  child  must  do  it  in  the  presence  of  the  kings. 
Such  were  the  honours  paid  by  the  Spartans  to  their 
princes,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  has  here  left 
some  interesting  traces  of  ancient  manners,  but  whose 
account  we  shall  find,  on  some  points,  at  variance 
with  the  representations  of  Plutarch. 

Lycurgus,  having  established  his  new  government 
and  defined  the  powers  by  which  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered, proceeded  to  the  important  objects  which 
he  considered  as  essential  to  its  permanence.  ITie 
first  innovation  on  the  existing  forms  of  society  at 
Sparta  which  he  attemj)ted,  was  a  measure  of  extra- 
ordinary hazard,  in  which  nothing  could  have  en- 
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couraged  or  supported  him  but  the  reputation  he  had 
now  acquired  as  a  favourite  of  the  oracular  Apollo. 

"  He  found,"  says  Plutarch,  "  a  prodigious  inequa- 
lity ;  the  city  overcharged  with  many  indigent  per- 
sons who  had  no  land,  and  the  wealth  centred  in 
the  hands  of  a  few.  These  he  persuaded  to  cancel 
all  former  divisions  of  land,  and  to  make  new  ones 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  perfectly  equal 
in  their  possessions  and  way  of  living.  His  proposal 
was  adopted.  He  made  nine  thousand  lots  for  the 
territory  of  Sparta,  which  he  distributed  among  so 
many  citizens,  and  thirty  thousand  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  rest  of  Laconia.  Each  lot  was  capable  of 
producing  (one  year  with  another)  seventy  bushels  of 
grain  for  each  man  [as  master  of  the  family],  and 
twelve  for  each  woman,  besides  a  quantity  of  wine 
and  oil  in  proportion." 

Lycurgus  next  projected  an  equalization  of  personal 
property  :  "  but,"  according  to  Plutarch,  "  he  soon 
perceived  that  they  could  not  bear  to  have  their 
goods  directly  taken  from  them,  and  therefore  took 
another  method.  First  he  stopped  the  currency  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  ordered  that  they  should 
make  use  of  iron  money  only.  Then,  to  a  great 
quantity  and  weight  of  this,  he  affixed  a  very  small 
value ;  so  that  to  lay  up  ten  mina  (about  30/.  ster- 
ling) a  whole  room  was  required  ;  and  to  remove 
it,  nothing  less  than  a  yoke  of  oxen.  He  next  ex- 
cluded unprofitable  and  superfluous  arts ;  which,  if 
he  had  not  done,  most  of  them  would  have  fallen  of 
themselves,  when  the  new  money  took  place,  as  the 
manufactures  could  not  be  disposed  of."  Plutarch 
adds,  that  their  iron  coin  would  not  pass  in  the  rest 
of  Greece,  but  was  ridiculed  and  despised.  And,  as 
the  result  of  this  contrivance  of  our  lawgiver,  he 
states,  that  "  luxury,  losing  by  degrees  the  means 
that  cherished  and  supported  it,  died  away  of  itself : 
when  even  they  who  had  great  possessions  had  no 
advantage  from  them,  since  they  could  not  be  dis- 
played in  public,  but  must  lie  useless  in  unregarded 
repositories." 

The  next  institution  of  Lycurgus  was  that  of  "  pub- 
lic tables,  where  all  were  to  eat  in  common  of  the 
eame  meat,  and  such  kinds  of  it  as  were  appointed 
by  law.  They  had  not  the  privilege  of  eating  at 
home,  and  so  to  come  without  appetite  to  the  public 
repast ;  and  they  made  a  point  to  observe  any  one 
that  did  not  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  to  reproach 
him  as  an  intemperate  and  efleminate  person  that 
was  sick  of  the  common  diet."  When  returning 
home  from  the  tables  they  were  forbidden  to  use  a 
light,  that  they  might  be  accustomed  to  march  in  the 
night  without  apprehension. 

At  these  public  repasts,  the  plan  of  which  Lycur- 
gus appears  to  have  borrowed  from  the  institutions 
of  Crete,  there  were  about  fifteen  persons  to  a  table. 
"  Each  was  obliged  to  contribute  monthly  a  bushel 
of  meal,  eight  gallons  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese, 
two  poimds  and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  little  money  to 
buy  flesh  and  fish.  If  any  of  them  happened  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  of  first  fruits,  or  to  kill  vension,  he  sent  a 
part  of  it  to  the  public  table  ;  for  after  a  sacrifice,  or 
bunting,  he  was  at  liberty  to  sup  at  home,  but  the 
rest  were  to  appear  in  the  usual  place." 

In  these  public  halls  there  were  distinct  tables  or 
messes,  to  which  a  new  member  could  be  admitted 
only  by  ballot.  The  favourite  dish  of  the  Spartans 
was  their  black  broth  ;  of  its  ingredients  we  have  no 
very  inviting  description,  as  it  consisted  of  pieces  of 
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flesh,  blood,  salt,  and  vinegar.  Yet  the  old  men  were 
so  fond  of  it,  that  they  ranged  themselves  on  one 
side,  and  ate  it,  leaving  the  meat  to  the  young  people. 

By  proscribing  the  currency  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, Lycurgus  had  rendered  the  indulgence  of  those 
luxuries  which  ingenious  artists  must  supply  scarcely 
attainable.  As  an  additional  guard  against  the  pro- 
pensity, he  ordered  that  "the  ceilings  of  houses 
should  be  wrought  with  no  tool  but  the  axe,  and  the 
doors  with  nothmg  but  the  saw,"  taking  it  for  granted 
that  into  such  houses  no  one  would  introduce  highly 
wrought  and  costly  furniture.  Plutarch,  however, 
attributes  to  the  Spartans  excellent  workmanship 
"  in  their  useful  and  necessary  furniture,"  and  in- 
stances their  "  cup  called  cothon,  which  was  highly 
valued,  particularly  in  campaigns." 

Lycurgus  encouraged  marriage  by  setting  a  brand 
of  disgrace  upon  celibacy.  The  bachelors  were  liable 
to  a  prosecution,  and  were  compelled  to  sing  verses 
containing  ridicule  of  themselves.  They  were  like- 
wise refused  those  honours  to  old  age,  which  were  in 
all  other  cases  so  scrupulously  paid  by  the  Spartans. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  married  had  many 
privileges,  and  if  they  had  four  children  were  free 
from  taxes.  Plutarch  says,  that "  in  their  marriages, 
the  bridegroom  carried  off  the  bride  by  violence,  and 
she  was  never  chosen  in  a  tender  age,  but  when  she 
had  arrived  at  full  maturity." 

Lycurgus  considered  children  not  so  much  the 
property  of  their  parents  as  of  the  state.  Under  this 
notion,  he  established  the  following  severe  regulation  : 
The  father  "  was  obliged  to  carry  the  child  to  a  place 
called  Lesche,  to  be  examined  by  the  most  ancient 
men  of  the  tribe  who  were  assembled  there.  If  it  wa.s 
strong  and  well-proportioned,  they  gave  orders  for 
its  education,  and  assigned  it  one  of  the  nine  thou- 
sand shares  of  land ;  but  if  it  was  weakly  and  de- 
formed, they  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  the  place 
called  Apotheta,  which  is  a  deep  cavern  near  the 
mountain  Taygetus,  concluding  that  its  life  could  be 
no  advantage  either  to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since 
nature  had  not  given  it  at  first  any  strength  or  good- 
ness of  constitution."  As  to  the  children  who  sur- 
vived this  ordeal,  the  parents  were  not  at  liberty  to 
educate  them  as  they  pleased.  How  the  girls  were 
initiated  does  not  appear,  except  that  they  were 
taught  "  to  exercise  in  running,  wrestling,  and  throw- 
ing quoits  and  darts." 

When  a  boy  had  passed  the  examination  of  the  an- 
cient men,  and  was  allowed  to  live,  he  was  laid  upon 
a  buckler,  and  a  spear  placed  ^'ithin  his  reach,  that 
his  very  first  efl:brts  might  be  warlike.  The  boys  at 
seven  years  of  age  were  enrolled  in  companies,  where 
they  were  all  kept  under  the  same  order  and  discipline, 
and  had  their  exercises  and  recreations  in  common. 
He  who  showed  the  most  conduct  and  courage 
amongst  them  was  made  captain  of  the  company. 
The  rest  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  obeyed  his  orders, 
and  bore  with  patience  the  punishments  he  inflicted. 
The  old  men  were  present  at  their  diversions,  and 
often  suggested  some  occasion  of  dispute,  or  quarrel, 
that  they  might  obser^'e  with  exactness  the  spirit  of 
each,  and  their  firmness  in  battle.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  their  imder-garment  was  taken  away,  and  but 
one  upper  one  a  year  was  allowed  them.  Hence 
they  were  necessarily  dirty  in  their  persons,  and  not 
indulged  the  great  favour  of  baths  and  oils,  except 
on  some  particular  days  of  the  year.  They  slept  in 
companies,  on  beds  made  of  the  tops  of  reeds,  which 
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they  gathered  with  their  own  hands,  without  knives, 
and  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  They  were 
introduced  to  the  public  tables  ;  and  when  they  first 
entered,  the  oldest  man  present  pointed  to  the  door 
and  said,  "  Not  a  word  spoken  in  this  company  goes 
out  there."  In  the  education  of  the  Spartans,  the 
higher  branches  of  literature  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
cluded upon  principle,  as  also  were  arts  and  sciences, 
except  some  attention  to  the  art  of  design,  probably 
for  the  purposes  of  war ;  poetry,  such  as  might  con- 
sist with  their  habitual  conciseness  ;  and  music,  on  an 
instrument,  the  form  of  which  was  limited  by  law. 
Among  the  Spartans  was  an  instructor  called  ireyi, 
who  had  left  the  class  of  boys  two  years,  and  was 
twenty  years  old.  It  was  his  employment  to  improve 
the  boys  by  conversation,  and  to  draw  out  those  con- 
cise repartees  for  which  the  Spartans  were  celebrated, 
and  which  gave  birth  to  the  epithet  laconic.  The 
iren  also  presided  over  the  juvenile  contests,  which 
Avere  designed  to  prepare  the  combatants  for  those 
perilous  encounters  which  were  their  sole  manly  occu- 
pations. These  contests  were  severe,  and  maintained 
with  a  perseverance  of  which  history  has  furnished 
few,  if  any,  adequate  examples. 

It  was  also  the  business  of  the  iren  to  inure  the 
boys  to  hardships,  and  to  encourage  feats  of  craft 
and  agility.  These  adventures  have  been,  perhaps, 
improperly  censured  as  thefts,  which  they  could 
scarcely  be  called,  when  we  consider  the  community, 
especially  of  subsistence,  which  prevailed  in  Sparta. 
Plutarch  says  that  the  iren  sends  the  eldest  of  the 
boys  "  to  fetch  wood,  and  the  youngest  to  gather 
pot-herbs.  These  they  steal  where  they  can  find 
them,  either  slily  going  into  gardens,  or  else  craftily 
and  warily  creeping  to  the  common  tables.  But  if 
any  one  be  caught,  he  is  severely  flogged  for  negli- 
gence or  want  of  dexterity." 

Another  severe  discipline  of  the  Spartan  youth,  by 
which  Laconia  nursed  her  hardy  sons  to  war,  was 
also  one  of  their  religious  rites,  performed  at  the  altar 
of  Diana.  Plutarch  appears  to  have  witnessed  this 
celebration,  and  to  have  seen  many  of  the  youths 
"expire  under  the  lash." 

Though  thus  early  trained  to  hardihood,  the  Spar- 
tans appear  not  to  have  been  admitted  into  military 
service  till  thirty  years  of  age.  For  this  service  Ly- 
curgus  established  various  regulations.  Their  dress 
was  scarlet,  probably  to  hide  the  appalling  spectacle 
of  blood.  They  were  never  to  march  before  the  full 
moon,  nor  to  fight  often  against  the  same  enemies, 
lest  they  should  thus  teach  them,  though  by  severe 
experience,  the  art  of  war.  They  slept  all  night  in 
their  armour,  except  the  advanced  guard,  who  were 
not  allowed  their  shields,  that  they  might  depend 
solely  on  their  vigilance.  After  every  meal  they 
sang  hymns  to  their  gods,  who  were  always  repre- 
sented in  armour,  that  every  thing  might  foster  the 
military  spirit.  The  king,  who  commanded  the  army, 
was  attended  by  two  Pythii,  or  augurs,  with  the 
polemarchs,  who  formed  a  council  of  war,  and  he 
had  an  Olympic  champion  to  fight  by  his  side.  On 
his  departure  from  the  city  he  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  ;  a  youth  took  from  the  altar  a  flaming  brand, 
and  bore  it  at  the  head  of  the  troojis  till  they  reached 
the  frontiers,  when  the  king  off'ered  another  sacrifice. 
Just  before  the  onset  of  battle  he  sacrificed  to  the 
Muses,  that  they  might  perform  deeds  worthy  of 
praise.  The  troops  then  advanced  to  the  sound  of 
flutes,  and  with  chaplets  on  their  heads,  as  if  in  an- 


ticipation of  a  victor}^  the  king  singing  the  psean  or 
hymn  of  Castor,  as  a  signal  to  engage. 

The  Spartan  wives  and  mothers  encouraged  their 
sons  and  husbands  to  the  fight,  conjuring  them  to 
return  either  with  their  shields,  or  upon  them  ;  never 
lamenting  those  who  died  in  battle,  but  rather  thank- 
ing the  gods  for  the  honour  they  entailed  on  their 
families.  Those  who  fell  in  battle  were  buried  in 
scarlet  cloth,  and  had  inscriptions  on  their  tombs, 
which  was  not  generally  permitted.  And  that  his 
Spartans  might  be  familiarized  with  mortality,  Ly- 
curgus,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  his 
contemporaries,  directed  their  tombs  to  be  built 
around  their  temples ;  among  which  he  is  said  to 
have  built  a  temple  to  Laughter,  and  was  at  length 
honoured  with  one,  which  Sparta  dedicated  to  her 
lav/giver. 

There  is  one  striking  feature  in  the  legislative  sys- 
tem of  Lycurgus  of  which  we  have  yet  said  nothing, 
but  which  well  deserves  to  be  considered  ;  we  mean 
the  case  of  the  Helots  or  Ilota.  A  maritime  town  of 
Laconia,  called  Helos,  was  conquered,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, some  ages  before  the  time  of  our  lawgiver. 
From  them  all  the  slaves  in  Laconia  are  supposed  to 
have  been  called  Helots. 

To  these  Helots,  who  were  far  more  numerous 
than  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  were  appropri- 
ated all  mechanic  arts,  and  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands  ;  for  the  free  Lacedemonians,  when  not  engaged 
in  war,  or  preparing  for  it  by  martial  exercises,  claimed 
the  privilege  of  idleness,  which  they  accounted  dig- 
nity. Plutarch,  in  his  "Laws,"  &c.  describes  the 
Helots  as  "  employed  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  servile 
offices,  but  especially  in  tilling  the  fields,  which  were 
let  out  to  them  at  reasonable  rates."  But,  in  his 
life  of  Lycurgus,  these  Helots  are  represented  as 
the  victims  of  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  They  were 
slaves  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  the  public.  The 
youth  massacred  them  in  cold  blood,  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  slaughter  of  foreign  enemies  ;  and  lest 
they  should  become  too  numerous  for  the  safety  of 
the  freemen  of  Laconia,  they  sallied  forth  in  the 
evening  to  cut  off  great  numbers  of  them  as  they 
returned  home  from  reaping  their  harvests.  This 
occasional  destruction  of  the  Helots  appears  to  have 
been  brought  into  a  regular  system  by  the  institution 
of  the  cryptia,  or  ambuscade,  which  Plutarch  de- 
scribes, but  is  disposed  to  consider  it  an  invention  of 
much  later  date  than  the  time  of  Lycurgus. 

How  long  Lycurgus  remained  in  Sparta  to  super- 
intend the  practical  application  of  his  laws,  and  un- 
der what  circumstances  he  finally  left  the  country, 
are  questions  involved  in  the  common  uncertainty  of 
his  story.  Plutarch  describes  him  as  living  on  good 
terms  with  his  countrymen,  and  highly  gratified  by 
the  eflfect  of  his  institutions.  He  represents  him  as 
pretending  an  occasion  for  visiting  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phos,  and  obliging  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  alter 
nothing  till  his  return,  which  he  never  intended.  He 
then,  after  an  interview  with  the  Pythia,  is  said  to 
have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  abstaining  from  food, 
at  the  age,  according  to  Lucian,  of  eighty-five  ;  which 
must,  in  that  case,  have  been  after  a  long  residence 
at  Sparta ;  yet  Plutarch  evidently  supposes  him  to 
have  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  TertuUian,  in  his 
"  Apology^"  diflPers  from  Plutarch  as  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Lycurgus.  He  twice  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stance, and  attributes  it  to  the  determination  of  the 
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Spartans  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  laws,  on 
which  he  withdrew  in  disgust  and  pined  himself  to 
death.  These  laws,  which  certainly  discover  a  mind 
superior  to  the  general  information  of  his  age,  have 
been  panegyrised  in  all  times,  though  several  of  them 
need  only  a  description  to  be  justly  censured.  At 
best,  they  considered  war  rather  than  peace  as  the 
business  of  life  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that 
Sparta  flourished  while  she  was  in  perpetual  hostili- 
ties, but  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  immediately 
decayed. 

LYDGATE,  JOHN,  an  early  English  poet,  who 
was  the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Chaucer,  and  if  in- 
ferior to  the  great  father  of  English  poetry  in  ori- 
ginal genius  and  inventive  fancy,  yet  he  exceeded 
him  in  smoothness  of  language  and  harmony  of  ver- 
sification. He  was  educated  at  0.xford,  and  then 
travelled  into  France  and  Italy  ;  and  returned  a  com- 
plete master  of  the  language  and  the  literature  of 
both  countries.  He  principally  studied  the  Italian 
and  French  poets,  particularly  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and 
Alain  Chartier ;  and  became  so  distinguished  a  pro- 
ficient in  polite  learning,  that  he  opened  a  school  in 
his  monastery  for  teaching  the  arts  of  versification 
and  the  elegancies  of  composition.  Yet,  although 
philology  was  his  object,  he  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  fashionable  philosophy  :  he  was  not  only  a  poet 
and  a  rhetorician,  but  a  geometrician,  an  astronomer, 
a  theologist,  and  a  disputant. 


Lydgate's  works  are  very  numerous.  Ritson  has 
given  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-one,  some  of 
which  he  admits  may  not  be  Lydgate's,  but  he  sup- 
poses, on  the  other  hand,  that  he  may  be  the  author 
of  many  others  that  are  anonymous.  His  most  es- 
teemed works  are  his  "  Story  of  Thebes,"  his  "  Fall 
of  Princes,"  and  his  "  History,  Siege,  and  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy."  The  first  is  printed  by  Speght  in  his 
edition  of  Chaucer;  the  second,  "The  Fall  of  Princes," 
or  "  Boke  of  Johan  Bochas,"  is  a  translation  from 
Boccaccio,  or  rather  from  a  French  paraphrase  of 
his  work  "  De  Casibus  Virorum  et  Feminarum  Illus- 
trium." 

LYDIAT,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  dmne, 
who  was  born  in  1572,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
About  the  year  1609  he  became  acquainted  ^vith  Dr. 
James  Usher,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who 


took  him  to  Ireland.  He  was  at  Dublin  college  for 
about  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  this 
country,  and  the  rectory  of  Alkrington  becoming  va- 
cant, he  was  presented  to  it ;  but  owing  to  his  want 
of  prudence,  he  was  sent  to  the  king's  bench  pri- 
son, where  he  remained  till  Sir  William  Boswell, 
Dr.  Robert  Pink,  warden  of  New  college.  Bishop 
Usher,  and  Dr.  Laud,  discharged  the  debt.  During 
the  civil  wars  he  suffered  much  in  his  rectory  of 
Alkrington  from  the  parliament  party.  He  died  in 
164G.  He  wrote  many  works,  in  Latin,  on  chrono- 
logy and  natural  history. 

LYE,  EDWARD,  a  learned  English  antiquary, 
who  was  born  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  in  1704.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  home  under  his  father,  who 
kept  a  school  at  Totness,  and  partly  under  other  pre- 
ceptors, but  chiefly  by  his  own  private  care  and 
application.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1726.  He 
entered  holy  orders  in  1729,  soon  after  which  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Houghton  Parva  in  North- 
amptonshire. In  this  retreat  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  great  proficiency  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 
Having  now  qualified  himself  completely  for  a  work 
of  that  nature,  he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  pub- 
lishing the  "  Etymologicum  Anglicanum"  of  Francis 
Junius,  from  the  manuscript  of  the  author  in  the 
Bodleian  library.  In  the  seventh  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  design,  he  published  the  work 
with  many  additions,  and  particularly  that  of  an  An- 
glo-Saxon Grammar  prefixed.  Mr.  Lye  became  a 
member  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  about  the 
same  period  was  presented  by  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton to  the  vicarage  of  Yardley  Hastings,  on  which 
accession  he  resigned  his  former  living  of  Houghton. 
His  next  publication  was  that  of  the  Gothic  Gos- 
pels, undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Eric  Benzelius, 
bishop  of  Upsal,  who  had  collated  and  corrected 
them.  This,  which  he  had  been  long  preparing,  ap- 
peared from  the  Oxford  press  in  the  same  year  with 
a  Gothic  grammar  prefixed.  His  last  years  were 
employed  chiefly  in  finishing  for  the  press  his  own 
great  work,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  diction- 
ary, which  was  destined  to  owe  that  to  another 
editor  which,  he  had  performed  for  Junius.  His 
manuscript  was  just  completed  when  he  died,  at 
Yardley  Hastings,  in  1767- 

LYON,  GEORGE  FRANCIS.— This  enterprising 
traveller  was  a  native  of  Chichester,  and  educated  at 
Dr.  Burney's  naval  academy  at  Gosport.  After  serv- 
ing with  distinction  for  some  years  in  the  navy,  he 
obtained  an  appointment  under  government  for  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  Africa.  In  this  expedition  he 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable science  and  ability.  In  1821  Captain  Lyon 
published  his  journal,  under  the  title  of  "A  Narra- 
tive of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  accompanied  by 
Geographical  Notices  of  Soudan,  and  of  the  Course 
of  the  Niger,"  with  a  chart  of  the  routes,  and  a  va- 
riety of  coloured  plates,  illustrative  of  the  costumes 
of  the  several  natives  of  that  country.  The  tour  is 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  comprises  a  journey 
over  the  Gharian  mountains  to  Benioleed,  and  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  mission  from  Tripoli  to 
Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  where  Mr.  Ritchie 
died  on  the  20th  of  November,  1819;  the  second 
embraces  Mr.  Lyon's  proceedings  between  that  pe- 
riod and  March  25th,  1820,  when  he  returned  to 
Tripoli,  after  an  absence  of  exactly  one  year, — "  it  be- 
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became  too  apparent,  were  so  well  arranged,  thit  we 
could  not  find  any  one  to  buy  our  goods.  For  six 
entire  weeks  we  were  without  animal  food,  subsist- 
ing on  a  very  scanty  portion  of  corn  and  dates.     Our 


ing  deemed  too  hazardous  to  attempt  advancing  any 
farther  into  the  interior  without  fresh  authority  and 
additional  pecuniary  supplies  from  government." 
During  this  period  Lieutenant  Lyon  wore  the  dress 
of  a  Moslem,  kept  his  head  shaved,  allowed  his  beard  ;  horses  were  mere  skeletons,  added  to  which,  Bel 


to  grow,  and  travelled  under  the  name  of  Said-ben- 
abd- Allah.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  his 
journey,  he  was  instructed  in  reading  Arabic  by  a 
fighi  (or  clerk)  of  one  of  the  mosques,  who  also  gave 
him  all  the  requisite  information  respecting  the  cere- 
monies used  in  prayer ;  which,  when  he  became  per- 
fect in  them,  he  taught  to  Mr.  Ritchie.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  will  show  what  he  had  to  contend  with 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  : — 

"  Mr.  Ritchie  felt  much  an.xiety  respecting  a  fur- 
ther allowance  from  government,  as  we  had  scarcely 
more  than  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  hire  of  our 
camels  to  Mourzouk,  and  beyond  that  place  we  were 
uncertain  how  we  could  procure  a  fresh  supply  for 
tlie  use  of  the  mission.  He  had  brought  with  him 
a  good  deal  of  merchandise;  but,  from  what  he 
learned  at  Tripoli,  it  was  likely  to  be  of  little  ser- 
vice to  us,  as  it  consisted  of  few  or  none  of  the  arti- 
cles of  trade  most  commonly  used  in  the  interior. 
I  furnished  myself  with  a  horse  and  the  greater 
part  of  my  equipments.  M.  Dupont  thought  fit  to 
resign  the  office  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
fulfil,  and  abruptly  left  Mr.  Ritchie,  influenced,  as 
we  had  reason  to  think,  by  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions of  some  of  his  supposed  friends.  The  petty 
intrigues  which  were  carried  on  in  order  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  mission,  and  eventually  to  ob- 
struct its  progress,  were  most  disgraceful.  Such 
was  the  inauspicious  state  of  our  affairs  when  we 
entered  on  our  hazardous  journey,  determined,  at  all 
events,  that,  however  unpromising  in  its  commence- 
ment, its  failure  should  not  be  attributed  to  our  want 
of  zeal  in  the  service  we  had  undertaken. 

"  At  Mourzouk  (where  the  mission  arrived  on  the 
thirty-ninth  day  after  leaving  Tripoli)  I  was  at- 
tacked with  severe  dysentery,  which  confined  me  to 
my  bed  during  twenty-two  days,  and  reduced  me  to 
the  last  extremity.  Our  little  party  was  at  this  time 
miserably  poor,  for  we  had  only  money  sufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  corn  to  keep  us  alive,  and  never 
tasted  meat  unless  fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  pigeon 
in  the  gardens.  My  illness  was  the  first  break-up 
in  our  little  community,  and  from  that  time  it  rarely 
happened  that  one  or  two  of  us  were  not  confined  to 
our  beds.  The  extreme  saltness  of  the  water,  the 
poor  quality  of  our  food,  together  with  the  excessive 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  chmate,  long  retarded  my 
recovery ;  and  when  it  did  take  place,  it  was  looked 
on  as  a  miracle  by  those  who  had  seen  me  in  my 
worst  state,  and  who  thought  it  impossible  for  me  to 
survive.  I  was  no  sooner  convalescent  than  Mr. 
Ritchie  fell  ill,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  an 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  accompanied  with  delirium, 
and  great  pain  in  his  back  and  kidneys,  for  which  he 
required  repeated  cupping.  When  a  little  recovered, 
he  got  up  for  two  days,  but  his  disorder  soon  re- 
turned with  redoubled  and  alarming  violence.  He 
rejected  every  thing  but  water;  and,  excepting  about 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  remained  either  con- 
stantly asleep,  or  in  a  delirious  state.  Even  had  he 
been  capable  of  taking  food,  we  had  not  the  power 
of  purchasing  any  which  could  nourish  or  refresh 
him.  Our  money  was  now  all  expended,  and  the 
sultan's  treacherous  plans  to  distress  us,  which  daily 


ford  (a  shipwright  of  Malta  dock-yard,  who  had 
volunteered  to  accompany  Mr.  Ritchie,)  became  to- 
tally deaf,  and  so  emaciated  as  to  be  unable  to  walk. 

"  My  situation  was  now  such  as  to  create  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions ;  for  I  reflected  that,  if  my 
two  companions  were  to  die,  which  there  was  every 
reason  to  apprehend,  I  had  no  money  with  which  to 
bury  them  or  to  support  myself;  and  must  in  that 
case  have  actually  perished  from  want  in  a  land  of 
comparative  plenty.  My  naturally  sanguine  mind, 
however,  and,  above  all,  my  firm  reliance  on  that 
Power  which  had  so  mercifully  protected  me  on  so 
many  trying  occasions,  prevented  my  giving  way  to 
despondency;  and  Belford  beginning  soon  to  rally  a 
little,  we  united,  and  took  turns  in  nursing  and  at- 
tending on  our  poor  companion.  At  this  time,  hav- 
ing no  servant,  we  performed  for  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
for  ourselves  the  most  menial  offices,  Mr.  Ritchie 
being  wholly  unable  to  assist  himself.  Two  young 
men,  brothers,  whom  we  had  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  whom  we  had  engaged  to  attend  on  us,  so 
far  from  commiserating  our  forlorn  situation,  forsook 
us  in  our  distress,  and  even  carried  off  our  little  store 
of  rice  and  cusscussoo,  laughing  at  our  complaints, 
and  well  knowing  that  our  poverty  prevented  the  re- 
dress which  we  should  otherwise  have  sought  and 
obtained." 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  fifty-eight 
days.  By  the  20th  of  August  he  had  tolerably  re- 
coveied,  though  Lieutenant  Lyon  observed,  with 
much  regret,  that  his  late  and  frequent  disorders  ap- 
peared to  have  very  materially  depressed  his  spirits, 
insomuch  thathe  almost  constantlyremained  secluded 
in  his  own  apartment,  silent,  unoccupied,  and  averse 
to  every  kind  of  society. 

"  Being  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
Mr.  Ritchie  not  thinking  it  right  to  draw  for  money 
on  the  treasury,  I  drew  a  bill  on  my  own  private  ac- 
count for  20^.,  with  which  we  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  sultan,  hoping  it  would  have  the  desired  effect, 
Mr.  Ritchie  having  before  explained  to  him,  that  if 
he  accommodated  us  with  eighty  dollars,  and  sent 
the  draft  to  his  (the  sultan's)  wife,  who  was  then  re- 
sident at  Tripoli,  she  would  instantly  receive  the 
amount  from  the  British  consul.  He  still,  however, 
refused  to  assist  us  ;  when  on  a  sudden,  artfully  pre- 
tending to  mistake  eighty  for  eight,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Well !  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  draw  a  written 
agreement  for  so  small  a  sum  ;  I  will  advance  the 
eight  dollars  you  require,  and  you  may  return  them 
when  convenient.'  Further  explanation  to  a  man 
determined  not  to  understand,  was  wholly  useless ; 
and  our  poverty  not  allowing  us  to  refuse  the  sum, 
however  small,  we  accepted  it ;  and  immediately  em- 
ployed part  of  our  newly  acquired  wealth  in  treating 
ourselves  with  a  little  meat.  We  determined  to  fat- 
ten our  horses  for  sale,  and  to  purchase  some  fowls 
and  a  milch  ewe,  as  a  resource  against  future  illness. 
I  often  drenched  the  horses  with  water,  when  they 
were  not  thirsty,  to  increase  their  size  and  improve 
their  appearance,  and  at  length  (in  October)  sold 
a  grey  one  for  seventy  dollars,  twenty  of  which,  with 
a  negress  valued  at  thirty- two,  were  paid  to  us  on 
taking  the  animal  away ;  the  remainder  was  to  be 
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paid  when  the  purchaser  had  sold  his  slaves.  The 
girl  was  a  native  of  Mandra,  in  Bornou,  and  about 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  witness  with 
Belford  to  my  liberating  her  in  due  form  from  slavery; 
but  as  we  were  much  in  want  of  a  servant,  it  was 
settled  that  she  was  not  to  return  to  her  native  coun- 
try, my  ticket  of  freedom  being  only  to  prevent  all 
chance  of  her  being  sold.  AVe  economised,  as  well 
as  we  could,  our  small  allowance  of  money,  which, 
however,  soon  became  much  reduced,  as  we  had  in- 
curred many  debts,  and  now  punctually  paid  them. 
"Within  the  last  two  or  three  months  we  frequently 
had  passed  a  whole  day  without  food. 

"  Belford  and  I  fell  ill  about  this  period,  and  were 
both  confined  to  our  beds;  he  with  a  bilious  fever, 
and  1  with  severe  pains  in  my  back  and  head,  which 
frequently  caused  delirium.  I  had  had  repeated  at- 
tacks of  ague  and  fever  from  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, generally  about  three  times  a  week,  and  some- 
times more  frequently,  which  had  much  weakened 
me,  and  brought  on  a  decided  liver  complaint  as 
well  as  an  affection  of  the  spleen.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, my  spirits  were  good,  or  I  must  have  sunk  un- 
der so  many  attacks.  In  this  month  about  twenty 
Tripoli  merchants  died  from  the  effects  of  climate, 
had  water,  and  the  want  of  nourishing  food  ;  even 
many  of  the  natives  were  very  ill,  and  it  was  quite 
rare  to  see  a  healthy-looking  person.  I  remained  a 
week  in  bed,  and  arose  from  it  quite  a  skeleton ; 
Belford  was  still  in  a  very  dangerous  state. 

"  On  the  8th  of  November,  Mr.  Ritchie  being 
again  attacked  by  illness,  I  much  wished  him  to  al- 
low of  my  selling  some  of  our  powder  to  procure  him 
a  few  comforts;  but  to  this  he  would  not  assent.  On 
the  9tli  I  again  fell  ill,  and  was  confined  to  my  bed ; 
and  Belford,  though  himself  an  invalid,  attended  on 
us  both.  Our  little  girl,  however,  assisted  in  nurs- 
ing us.  After  lying  in  a  torpid  state  for  three  or 
four  days,  without  taking  any  nourishment  or  even 
speaking  to  us,  Mr.  Ritchie  became  worse,  and  at 
last  delirious,  as  in  his  former  illnesses.  In  the  in- 
terval, my  disorder  having  abated,  I  was  enabled  to 
rally  a  little,  and  to  attend  on  my  poor  suffering 
companion. 

"  After  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  intellect, 
he  appeared  very  anxious  to  know  whether  any  letters 
had  arrived  announcing  to  us  a  further  allowance  of 
money  from  government ;  but  when  I,  unfortunately, 
was  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative,  he  avoided  all 
comment  on  the  subject.  He  would  not  drink  any 
tea,  of  which  we  had  still  some  remaining,  but  pre- 
ferred vinegar  and  water,  our  only  acid,  which  he 
drank  in  great  quantities.  Being  entirely  free  from 
pain,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should,  in  a  day  or 
two,  recover,  particularly  as  he  was  not  at  all  emaci- 
ated, but  rather  stouter  than  he  had  been  some  months 
previous  to  his  illness.  One  day  he  appeared  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  get  up  ;  we  placed  him  on 
the  mat  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  when  he  seemed 
much  refreshed,  and  thanked  us  for  the  trouble  we 
had  taken  ;  he  then  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  little 
coffee,  which,  for  a  time,  I  was  unwilling  to  give, 
fearing  it  might  injure  him  :  he  was,  however,  so 
earnest  in  his  request,  that  1  was  obliged  at  last  to 
com[)!y  with  it.  In  the  evening  one  or  two  of  the 
Mamelukes  came  in ;  he  spoke  to  them  for  a  little 
while,  and  soon  after  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning  1 
found  he  had  crept  from  his  bed,  and  was  lying  un- 
covered, and  in  a  state  of  dehrium,  on  the  cold  sand. 


We  immediately  put  him  to  bed,  and  he  again  ap- 
peared to  rally. 

"  On  the  '20th  we  got  a  fowl,  of  which  we  made  a 

little  soup  for  him ;  and  while  he  was  taking  it,  a 
man  came  in,  and  told  me  a  courier  had  arrived  from 
Tripoli  with  letters.  I  went  out,  but  returned,  to  my 
sad  disappointment,  empty-handed,  the  man  having 
no  despatches  for  us.  The  broth  which  Mr.  Ritchie 
drank  was  the  first  nourishment  he  had  taken  for  ten 
days,  though  we  had  used  all  our  endeavours  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  eat.  He  said  he  felt  much  revived  by 
it,  and  turned  round  to  go  to  sleep.  He  seemed  to 
breathe  with  difficulty;  but  as  I  had  often  olj^erved 
this  during  his  former  maladies,  I  was  not  so  much 
alarmed  as  I  should  otherwise  have  been.  At  about 
nine  o'clock,  Belford,  on  looking  at  him,  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  '  He  is  dying !'  I  begged  him  to  be 
more  cautious,  lest  he  should  be  overheard,  and  im- 
mediately examined  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  appeared  to  me 
to  be  still  in  a  sound  sleep;  I  therefore  lay  down  on 
my  bed,  and  continued  listening.  At  ten  I  rose 
again,  and  found  him  lying  in  an  easy  posture,  and 
breathing  more  freely :  five  minutes,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  his  respiration  appeared  en- 
tirely to  cease ;  and  on  examination  I  found  that  he 
had  actually  expired,  without  a  pang  or  a  groan,  in 
the  same  position  in  which  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Bel- 
ford and  myself,  in  our  weak  state,  looked  at  each 
other,  expecting  that  in  a  few  days  it  might  probably 
be  our  lot  to  follow  our  lamented  companion,  whose 
sad  remains  we  watched  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  all  our  dis- 
tresses, my  hopes  did  hideed  fail  me.  Belford,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  hastened  to  form  a  rough  coffin 
out  of  our  chests ;  and  a  sad  and  painful  task  it  was. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  was  washed,  perfumed, 
and  rubbed  with  camphor;  and  I  procured  some 
white  linen,  with  which  the  grave-clothes  were  made. 
Within  an  hour  after  the  funeral  had  taken  place,  a 
courier  arrived  from  Tripoli,  bringing  a  truly  welcome 
letter,  announcing  that  a  further  allov/ance  of  1000/. 
had  been  made  by  our  government  towards  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  mission.  Had  this  letter  reached  us  a 
little  sooner,  many  of  our  troubles  and  distresses 
would  have  been  prevented. 

"  I  w^aited  on  the  sultan  to  announce  to  him  Mr. 
Ritchie's  death,  at  which  the  hypocrite  affected  to  be 
much  grieved,  though  he  must  have  been  well  aware 
that,  had  his  inclination  equalled  his  power  to  serve 
us,  he  might  have  enabled  us  to  procure  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  thus  at  leasu  tranquillised  the  last 
moments  of  Mr.  Ritchie.  I  informed  him  of  the  ad- 
ditional allowance  which  I  expected,  begging  him  to 
lend  me  some  money.  He  talked  much  of  his  regard 
for  me,  but  dwelt  a  great  deal  on  his  poverty ;  and 
ended  by  saying,  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  furnish 
me  with  a  little,  which  he  expressed  with  particular 
emphasis,  reminding  me  that  I  already  owed  him 
eight  dollars.  I  was  not  then,  I  own,  in  the  humour 
to  remonstrate  with  such  a  wretch,  and  plainly  told 
him  I  would  never  more  ask  for  his  assistance  or 
friendship.  On  my  return  home  I  found  poor  Bel- 
ford greatly  overcome  by  the  efforts  he  had  made, 
whilst  I  was  equally  so  from  the  exertions  of  mind  I 
had  undergone.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  strong 
fever  confined  us  both  to  our  beds,  at  the  mercy  of 
any  one  who  chose  to  pillage  us.  We  lay  ten  days 
in  this  state ;  our  little  girl  was  our  principal  nurse, 
and  was  very  humane  and  careful." 
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Lieutenant  Lyon  now  found  himself  under  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  returning  home  to  receive  instruc- 
tions for  his  further  proceedings;  for,  although 
money  might  have  been  procured  at  Tripoli,  much 
time  must  have  elapsed  before  he  could  have  received 
it ;  and  he  had  no  one  whom  in  his  absence  he  could 
have  left  in  charge  of  the  goods  at  Mourzouk,  Bel- 
ford  being  too  sick  and  helpless  either  to  keep  guard 
over  them  or  to  remain  alone  in  that  place.  Added 
to  this,  lOOOZ.  was  a  sum  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
carry  him  through  Africa,  as  it  would  be  requisite  to 
purchase  merchandise  totally  different  from  that 
which  had  already  been  provided,  and  without  which 
he  could  not  have  made  his  way.  Belford,  from  his 
weak  state,  could  not  accompany  him  far;  and  to 
proceed  alone  would  have  been  actual  madness,  until 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  future  operations, 
and  regulations  as  to  pecuniary  matters,  had  been 
fully  made  and  understood.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  and  to  his  great  regret,  he  could 
only  resolve  on  a  short  journey  into  the  interior,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  first  place  to  Zuela,  the  principal  town 
east  of  Mourzouk,  and  from  thence  passing  the  de- 
sert to  Gatrone  and  Tegerry,  at  which  latter  place  he 
arrived  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1820.  During  his 
progress  thither,  he  was  more  than  once  severely  at- 
tacked with  illness,  and  suffered  much  in  the  spleen 
and  liver.  On  the  Sth  of  March  he  repassed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan ;  and 
on  the  21st  reached  the  ruins  of  Leptis  Magna,  the 
exploration  of  which  ancient  city  had  been  success- 
fully undertaken  by  Captain  William  Henry  Smyth, 
R.N.,  in  the  year  1816. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Lyon's  return  to  Tripoli,  a  dan- 
gerous fever  broke  out  and  made  great  ravages, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  dying  daily  in  the  town  and 
suburbs.  He  remained  there  until  May,  then  sailed 
for  Leghorn  (where  he  performed  quarantine);  and, 
passing  overland,  arrived  at  London  in  July  1820. 
In  travelling  through  France,  he  was  so  severely  at- 
tacked by  ophthalmia  as  to  be  nearly  deprived  of 
sight ;  but,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  soon  reco- 
vered. In  December  1S20  Captain  Lyon  was  named 
by  Captain  Smyth  as  a  person  properly  quahfied  to 
assist  him  in  completing  the  investigation  of  the 
coast  between  Tripoli  and  Egypt.  In  a  letter  to 
Lord  Viscount  Melville,  that  scientific  officer  ob- 
served, "  From  my  long  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
make  no  hesitation  in  recommending  Lieutenant 
Lyon  as  singularly  eligible  for  such  a  mission,  from 
his  natural  ardour,  his  attainments,  his  professional 
habits,  and,  above  all,  his  very  complete  assumption 
of  the  Moorish  character." 

Instead,  however,  of  being  sent  back  to  Tripoli, 
he  was  very  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hecla  bomb-vessel,  then  fitting  out  at 
Deptford,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Repulse  Bay, 
&c.,  in  company  with,  and  under  the  orders  of.  Cap- 
tain Parry.  This  expedition  sailed  from  the  Nore  on 
the  Sth  of  May,  1821,  and  remained  out  during  the 
whole  of  two  seasons ;  after  which  they  returned 
home  in  October  1823,  their  partial  success  in  hav- 
ing made  considerable  additions  to  the  geographical 
and  scientific  history  of  the  North  Sea  receiving 
very  warm  testimonies  of  the  public  approbation. 
Captain  Lyon's  private  journal  of  this  expedition 
was  also  published,  and  has  been  aptly  termed  "The 
Sayings  and  Doings  of  the  Esquimaux."  He  was  re- 
warded with  post  rank  dated  November  1823;  and 


on  the  l6th  of  January  he  was  presented  with  the 

freedom  of  his  native  city  of  Chichester,  and  enter- 
tained by  the  corporation  at  a  public  dinner.  The 
freedom  was  enclosed  in  an  oaken  box,  turned  from 
a  portion  of  the  Hecla,  lined  with  gold,  and  bearing 
the  following  inscription: — "Presented,  Jan.  16, 
1824,  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Chi- 
chester, to  George  Francis  Lyon,  Esq.,  Captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  in  testimony  of  their  admiration  of 
the  zeal,  perseverance,  and  spirit  of  enterprise  dis- 
played by  him  in  his  travels  in  Northern  Africa,  and 
in  the  late  voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea,  in  search  of  a 
north-west  passage." 

A  few  days  before  this  gratifying  occurrence.  Cap- 
tain Lyon  had  been  appointed  to  the  Griper  bark, 
fitting  out  for  another  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
icy  regions.  She  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  l6th 
of  June,  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attempt 
to  connect  the  western  shore  of  Melville  Peninsula 
with  the  important  discoveries  of  Captain  Franklin ; 
but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace  this  enter- 
prising voyager  through  the  details  of  his  dangerous 
course,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that,  after  en- 
during the  greatest  hardships,  he  returned  to  London 
on  the  13th  November. 

In  June  1825  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was 
conferred  upon  Captain  Lyon  by  the  university  of 
Oxford  ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  September  following,  he 
married  Lucy  Louisa,  the  younger  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Not  long  after 
he  went  to  Mexico  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Real  del  Monte  mining  company.  Returning 
home  by  way  of  New  York,  in  the  Panthea  packet 
bound  to  Liverpool,  he  was  wrecked  in  a  gale  at 
Holyhead,  in  January  1827,  and  lost  every  thing  be- 
longing to  him,  including  his  journal,  plans  of  the 
mines,  &c.  To  add  to  his  distress,  he  heard,  upon 
landing,  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  had  taken 
place  about  four  months  before.  Captain  Lyon  af- 
terwards returned  to  South  America  on  mining  busi- 
ness, which  he  prosecuted  with  his  wonted  intelligence ; 
and  the  specimens  of  South  American  minerals  which 
he  forwarded  to  this  country  are  evidences  of  his 
taste.  At  length  his  sight  began  to  fail  him  to  an 
alarming  degree,  insomuch  that  he  determined  to  re- 
visit England  for  advice.  He  accordingly  embarked 
for  that  purpose,  but  died  on  board  his  Majesty's 
packet  the  Emulous,  on  her  passage  from  Buenos 
Ayres,    October  Sth,   1832,   at  the   age  of  thirty- 

LYONNET,  PETER,  a  celebrated  naturalist,  bom 
in  1707  at  Maestricht,  graduated  at  Utrecht,  and  was 
for  some  time  a  counsellor  at  the  Hague.  He  after- 
wards became  secretary,  and  Latin  and  French  inter- 
preter to  the  states  of  Holland.  This  situation  oc- 
cupying but  little  of  his  time,  he  employed  himself  in 
researches  into  the  natural  history  of  insect  and  other 
animals,  particularly  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hague.  He  formed  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  shells,  and  was  admitted  into  many  of  the 
principal  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  His  death 
took  place  in  1789.  His  most  important  production 
is  entitled  "Traite  Anatomique  de  la  Chenille  qui 
Ronge  le  Bois  de  Saule,"  a  work  no  less  remarkable 
for  originality  of  design  than  for  splendour  of  execu- 
tion. Lyonnet  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  as  a 
painter  and  engraver,  and  he  displayed  much  inge- 
nuity in  improving  microscopes  and  other  instru- 
ments used  in  making  his  observations. 


L  Y  S  I  A  S M  A  B  I  L  L  O  N, 

LYSIAS,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flourished  about 
458  B.  C.  His  father,  Cephalus,  was  also  an  orator, 
of  whom  Plato  makes  honourable  mention  in  his  Re- 
public. Soon  after  his  father's  death  Lysias,  then 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  went  to  Thuriura,  in 
Magna  Graecia,  to  study  philosophy  and  eloquence 
under  Tiaias  and  Nicias  of  Syracuse.  Having  settled 
in  Thurium,  he  was  employed  in  the  government ; 
but  on  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  he  was 
banished  with  many  of  his  countrymen.  He  returned 
to  Athens,  but  the  thirty  tyrants  banished  him  from 
that  city,  and  he  retired  to  Megara.  After  Athens 
had  recovered  its  freedom,  he  exerted  himself  for  the 
advantage  of  the  city,  and  even  sacrificed  much  of  his 
property  for  the  public  welfare.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing his  generosity,  the  rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen 
were  never  granted  him.  At  first  he  gave  instruction 
in  eloquence  ;  but  finding  himself  surpassed  by  The- 
odorus,  another  teacher  of  oratory,  he  devoted  his 
time  to  writing  orations  for  others.  He  wrote  more 
than  200,  some  say  400,  orations;  only  223,  however, 
were  regarded  as  genuine.  In  these  he  excelled  all 
the  orators  of  his  time,  and  has  rarely  been  surpassed 
by  succeeding  orators.  Dionysius  praises  the  purity, 
clearness,  conciseness,  and  elegance  of  his  expressions, 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  style,  his  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  lively  description  of  their  peculiarities, 
and,  above  all,  his  unparalleled  grace.  His  style  is 
applauded  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  simple  Attic 
eloquence.  The  efforts  of  Lysias  in  panegyric,  how- 
ever, according  to  Dionysius,  were  imsuccessful ;  he 
strives  to  be  magnificent  and  lofty,  but  does  not  fully 
reach  his  object.  None  of  these  eulogies  is  extant 
except  the  one  entitled  "  Epitaphios,"  and  the  ge- 
nuineness of  this  is  doubted  ;  hence  we  cannot  form 
an  opinion  of  this  class  of  his  works. 

LYSIMACHUS,  son  of  Agathocles,  a  general  and 
friend  of  Alexander,  in  the  division  of  whose  con- 
quests he  received  a  part  of  Thrace.  The  inhabitants 
stubbornly  opposed  his  authority,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  conquer  the  country.  After  this  he  built  the  city 
of  Lysimachia,on  theThracian  Chersonesus,  assumed 
the  royal  title  like  the  other  generals  of  Alexander, 
and  formed  a  league  with  some  of  them  against  An- 
tigonus,  who  had  brought  under  his  own  power  the 
territories  conquered  by  Alexander  in  Asia.  After 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  which  cost  Antigonus 
his  life  and  his  crown,  Lysimachus  became  master  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia  Proper,  and  all  the  provinces 
between  the  Taurus  and  the  Antitaurus.  He  next 
made  war  on  the  nations  on  the  borders  of  Thrace, 
and  enlarged  his  territories  by  conquest.  In  attempt- 
ing to  subjugate  the  Getse,  who  lived  beyond  the  Da- 
nube, his  son  and  himself  fell  into  their  hands.  He 
was  compelled  to  surrender  with  his  army  to  the  bar- 
barians, who  with  horrid  cries  demanded  his  death. 
But  their  king  treated  him  more  generously  than  the 
ambitious  Lysimachus  dared  to  hope.  He  provided 
for  his  prisoners  an  entertainment  in  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  and  left  them  their  own  splendid  furni- 
ture and  utensils  ;  his  own  food,  on  the  contrary,  was 
mean,  and  his  vessels  were  all  made  of  clay  or  wood. 
After  the  meal  was  concluded  he  asked  the  captive 
monarch  whether  the  rude  living  of  the  Getse,  or  the 
splendid  banquets  of  his  own  country,  seemed  to  him 
most  desirable,  and  advised  him  to  make  peace  with 
a  nation  from  whom  so  little  was  to  be  gained,  re- 
stored him  his  power,  admitted  him  to  his  friendship, 
and  dismissed  him  without  a  ransom.    This  generous 
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conduct  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  tyrannical 
conqueror.  He  restored  to  the  king  of  the  Getse  the 
countries  which  he  had  gained  beyond  the  Ister,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  From  this  time 
the  power  of  Lysimachus  became  more  and  more  ex- 
tended, till  his  domestic  relations  involved  him  and 
his  kingdom  in  ruin.  Having  put  away  his  first  wife, 
he  married  Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  led 
him  to  commit  many  acts  of  folly,  and  even  prevailed 
upon  him  to  murder  Agathocles,  his  son  by  his  first 
wife,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  her  own 
children.  The  virtues  of  Agathocles  had  gained  him 
many  powerful  friends,  who  determined  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  his  weak  and  cruel  father.  They  fled  to 
Seleucus,  and  engaged  him  in  a  war  against  Lysima- 
chus. Seleucus  conquered  all  Asia  Minor  almost 
without  a  blow.  A  general  battle  was  fought  at  Cou- 
ropedium,  in  Phrygia,  and  after  a  valiant  resistance, 
Lysimachus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain,  B.  C.  282, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

LYSIPPUS,  a  sculptor,  who  flourished  in  Sicyon 
about  330  B.  C.,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Alexander  would  permit  no  one  but  Apelles  to  paint 
his  portrait,  and  no  one  but  Lysippus  to  make  his 
statue.  The  statues  of  Lysippus  were  principally 
portraits.  The  painter  Eupompus,  whom  he  asked 
what  master  he  should  follow,  told  him  to  follow  na- 
ture. His  statues  were  wrought  with  much  greater 
beauty  and  elegance  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 
He  made  the  body  more  slender ;  the  head  smaller ; 
the  hair  more  natural,  flowing  and  delicate;  he  avoided 
angularity,  and  endeavoured  to  give  to  every  part 
more  roundness  and  softness  of  outline.  He  used  to 
say,  he  represented  men  as  they  appeared  to  his  ima- 
gination, but  his  predecessors  represented  them  as 
they  really  were.  Even  the  minutest  parts  were  la- 
boured with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  not  known  whe- 
ther he  executed  any  marble  statues,  but  many  in 
bronze  are  still  preserved.  The  most  celebrated  are, 
a  man  rubbing  himself  in  a  bath  (Apoxyomenus) : 
several  statues  of  Alexander,  representing  him  in  all 
the  different  stages  of  his  life  ;  a  group  of  Satyrs, 
which  was  found  at  Athens;  Alexander  and  his 
Friends,  a  number  of  statues  which  were  intended  to 
bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  original ;  and  a  Co- 
lossal Jupiter  at  Tarentum. 

LYSONS,  SAMUEL,  a  learned  English  topogra- 
phical writer,  who  was  born  in  1763.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  law,  but  in  1804  succeeded  Mr.  Astle  as 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London.  His 
various  works,  illustrative  of  Anglo  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, are  of  a  very  interesting  character;  but  his  most 
voluminous  writings  will  be  found  in  the  "  Magna 
Britannia."     Mr.  Lysons  died  in  1819. 

MABILLON,  JOHN,  a  learned  French  writer 
on  ecclesiastical  antiquities  and  diplomatics,  who  was 
born  in  1632  in  Champagne,  and  studied  at  the 
college  of  Rheims.  He  took  the  monastic  vows  in 
1654,  and  in  1C6U  was  ordained  a  priest.  After 
havang  assisted  D'Acheri,  in  his  "  Spicilegium,"  he 
edited  the  works  of  St.  Bernard,  and  in  1 668  published 
the  first  volume  of  the  "Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S. 
Benedicti,"  of  which  the  ninth  and  last  volume  ap- 
peared in  1702.  One  of  his  most  important  produc- 
tions is  his  treatise  "  De  Re  Diplomatica,  Lib.  vi." 
of  which  a  folio  edition  appeared  in  1681.  He  was 
sent  to  Italy,  with  a  commission  from  the  king  to 
make  Uterary  collections ;  and  returning  to  France 
with  books  and  MSS.  for  the  royal  library,  he  pub- 
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lished  an  account  of  his  journey,  &c.,  under  the  title 
of  "Musaeum  Italicura."  In  1701  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  in  that 
year  began  to  pul)hah  his  "  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Be- 
nedict!," four  vohinies  of  which  appeared  previously 
to  his  death  in  1707. 

MABLY,  GABRIEL  BONNET  DE,  a  French 
political  and  historical  writer,  who  was  born  at  Greno- 
ble, 1709.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclina- 
tion he  abandoned  theological  studies  for  Thucydi- 
des,  Plutarch,  and  Livy.  The  young  abbe  now  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Ma- 
dame De  Tencin,  sister  of  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he 
was  related,  and  soon  after  published  his  "  Parallele 
des  Remains  et  des  Fran9ais,"  which  was  received 
with  much  applause,  and  obtained  him  the  patron- 
age of  Cardinal  Tencin.  That  minister  employed 
Mably  to  write  his  memorials  and  reports ;  and  it 
was  from  minutes  drawn  up  by  himself  for  the  use 
of  the  cardinal  that  Mal)ly  prepared  his  "  Droit 
Public  de  1'  Europe  Fonde  sur  les  Traites."  He  was 
appointed  in  1743  to  carry  on  the  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Paris,  with  whom 
he  concluded  a  treaty  against  Austria.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  French  minister  at  the  congress  of  Breda 
were  drawn  up  by  him.  Notwithstanding  his  pros- 
pects of  success  in  politics,  amisunderstanding  with  the 
cardinal  induced  him  to  retire  from  puljlic  affairs,  and 
devote  himself  to  study.  The  tone  of  his  subsequent 
publications  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  his 
Parallele.  Among  them  are  "  Observations  sur 
r  Histoire  de  la  Grice,"  "Observations  sur  les  Ro- 
mains,"  "  Entretiens  de  Phocion"  (in  which  he  gives 
his  ideas  of  virtue,  patriotism,  and  the  mutual  obli- 
gations of  the  state  and  the  citizens  towards  each 
other),  "Observations  sur  1' Histoire  de  France," 
"  Entretiens  sur  1'  Histoire."  His  complete  works 
appeared  at  Paris  in  179-1,  in  fifteen  volumes.  His 
style  is  easy,  pure,  often  elegant,  but  tame  ;  his  views 
often  partake  of  the  asperity  of  his  temper. 

MABUSE,or  MAUBEUZE,  JOHN  DE,  an  able 
artist,  was  born  at  Maubeuze,  a  village  of  Hainault 
in  1492,  and  studied  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
in  Italy.  His  habits  were  so  dissipated  that  the 
patience,  fidelity,  and  beauty  with  which  his  works 
were  executed  were  doubly  remarkable.  He  painted 
a  great  altar-piece,  representing  the  descent  from  the 
cross,  for  a  church  in  Middleburg;  but  the  church 
and  the  picture  were  destroyed  by  lightning.  Another 
Descent  from  the  Cross  by  him  is  still  at  Middleburg. 
His  irregularity  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  this 
place ;  and,  during  his  confinement,  he  painted  se- 
veral fine  pictures,  which  are  lost.  He  afterwards 
came  to  England,  and  painted  for  Henry  VIII. 
Several  excellent  works  of  his  are  at  Middleburg; 
the  best  of  which  is  the  altar-piece,  representing  the 
descent  from  the  cross.  Having  received  a  piece  of 
rich  brocade  in  order  to  appear  before  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  he  sold  it  at  a  tavern,  and  painted  a 
paper  suit  so  exceedingly  like  it  that  the  emperor 
could  not  be  convinced  of  the  deception  until  he 
examined  it  with  his  own  hands.     He  died  in  1562. 

MACABER,  an  early  German  poet,  who  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Dance 
of  Death,  or  the  Dance  of  Macaber,"  consisting 
of  a  series  of  dialogues  between  Death  and  a  num- 
ber of  personages  belonging  to  various  ranks  of 
society.     Others  suppose  the  word  merely  a  corrup- 


tion of  the  Arabic  magbarah,  a  cemetery.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  these  dialogues  was  published  by 
Dugdale  and  Dodsworth,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
I  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum;"  and  French  and  Latin 
versions  have  been  repeatedly  printed. 

MACARTHY,  SIR  CHARLES,  an  active  but 
unfortunate  Irish  officer,  who  entered  the  army  early 
in  life,  and  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Irish  brigade 
in  1796,  and  major  in  the  New  Fencible  Infantry 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1800.  He  discharged  his 
duty  with  great  ability;  and  succeeded  as  much  in 
attaching  to  himself  the  affectionate  esteem  of  the 
whole  corps  as  in  bringing  them  rapidly  to  a  high 
state  of  discipline.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Royal  African  Corps  in  May  1811, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Africa.  After  Sir 
Charles  had  arrived  at  Cape  Coast,  and  whilst  he 
was  making  great  preparations  for  invading  the 
country  of  the  Ashantees,  the  king  of  Ashantee  sent 
Sir  Charles  his  compliments,  with  a  threat  of  soon 
having  his  head  as  an  ornament  to  the  great  war 
drum  of  Ashantee! — It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
subject  of  this  threatening  message  was  frequently 
adverted  to  by  Sir  Charles  Macarthy.  When  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  in  alluding  to  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee,  he  once  remarked  in  a  jocular  way  to  some  offi- 
cers, "That  fellow  says  nothing  will  satisfy  him  but 
my  head,"  which  created  a  laugh  at  the  expence  of 
the  sable  monarch;  but  Sir  Charles,  looking  seri- 
ously, replied,  "You  need  not  laugh,  it  might  so 
happen."  On  another  occasion,  two  days  before  the 
fatal  action  of  the  21st  January,  he  said  in  an  ironical 
manner  to  two  Ashantee  prisoners  who  had  been 
brought  before  him,  "  I  hear  your  master  wants  my 
jaw-bones  for  his  big  drum;  very  well,  I  am  going 
to  give  them  to  him  to-morrow."  Alas!  how  true 
the  prediction  I 

This  gallant  but  unfortunates  officer  appears  to 
have  sunk  under  a  concurrence  of  misfortunes,  such 
as  no  valour  or  skill  could  have  successfully  resisted. 
Deserted  by  his  native  allies,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  the  British  reserve  by  the  unaccountable  delay, 
for  four  days,  of  the  messenger  who  bore  his  orders 
to  Major  Chisholm  to  bring  it  up.  The  day  preced- 
ing the  action  was  one  of  incessant  rain,  and  Sir 
Charles's  army  was  exposed  uncovered  in  that  dread- 
ful climate  during  the  night  that  followed;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  still  farther  enfeebled  the  soldiers, 
already  m.uch  reduced  by  several  days  marching 
through  underwood,  ravines,  and  morasses.  Even 
in  the  action  misfortune  seemed  to  persecute  him, 
for  after  the  British  had  been  engaged  two  hours 
with  ten  times  their  number,  the  Ashantees  received 
a  reinforcement  of  5000  men;  and  Sir  Charles  then 
discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  troops  had  re- 
ceived but  half  the  proper  allowance  of  ammunition, 
which  was  exhausted  before  the  savages  were  able 
to  make  the  slightest  impression. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  with  what  affection  his 
memory  was  cherished  in  a  colony  over  which  he 
had  so  long  presided.  In  recording  the  lamentable 
event  which  terminated  his  existence,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Sierra  Leone  Gazette"  says,  with  a  feeling  and 
energy  which  do  him  honour,  "  Thus  has  fallen,  by 
the  hands  of  the  ruthless  savages,  our  noble,  brave, 
and  revered  benefactor  and  friend — the  friend  of 
mankind,  and  the  idol  of  every  loyal  and  grateful 
heart  within  the  colony!  While,  therefore,  with 
sincere  yet  unavaiUng  regret,  we  deeply  deplore  his 
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loss,  we  bow,  with  humble  resignation,  before  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  who  hath 
been  pleased  to  visit  us  with  this  heavy  affliction, 
satisfied  that  '  He  doeth  all  things  well.'  To  him 
must  we  look  for  that  consolation  and  support  in 
this  trying  and  disastrous  hour,  which  he  alone  is 
capable  of  affording:  we  must  call  upon  him  to  ena- 
ble us  to  bear,  as  Christians,  the  loss  of  one  who 
possessed  all  those  qualities  which  could  assure  the 
fidelity  and  attachment  of  every  class  of  inhabitants; 
and  the  memory  of  whose  bright  example  as  the  true 
father  of  the  people,  placed  under  his  government, 
will  remain  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  the  present 
and  be  handed  down  to  future  generations.  We 
ourselves,  who  have  lived  so  long  under  his  paternal 
government  and  care,  and  have  so  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  blessings  which  he  has  dispensed  to  all, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  his  talents 
and  virtues,  are,  alas !  too  well  aware  of  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  by  this  awful  event.  Under  his  mild 
and  judicious  administration,  we  have  seen  every 
endeavour  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  of  the  people;  and  have  beheld  the  colony, 
by  his  exertions  and  example,  advance  in  a  few  years 
to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  happiness  which  has  far 
outstripped  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine; 
while  the  greatest  evil  of  the  present  melancholy 
catastrophe  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  non-com- 
pletion of  those  beneficial  plans  which  our  late 
governor  had  formed  for  the  welfare  of  Africa." 

MACARTNEY,  GEORGE,  EARL  MACART- 
NEY, who  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  de- 
scent, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1737,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin;  after  which  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Temple.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
envoy-extraordinary  to  Russia,  afterwards  became 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was 
created  knight  of  the  Bath.  In  1775  he  was  made 
captain-general  and  governor  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  and  Tobago.  Grenada  was 
invaded  and  taken  by  the  French,  and  the  governor 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  France.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  having  previously  received  an  Irish  peerage. 
His  embassy  to  China  in  1792  he  conducted  with 
great  address,  and  succeeded  in  the  chief  object  of, 
his  mission.  His  only  subsequent  public  situation 
was  that  of  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  he  returned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1797. 
He  died  in  March  1806.  His  English  earldom  was 
bestowed  on  him  for  his  services  in  China.  Lord 
Macartney  was  the  author  of  a  journal  of  his  Chinese 
embassy,  and  other  publications. 

MACAULEY,  CATHERINE.— This  lady  was 
born  in  Kent,  at  the  seat  of  her  father,  John  Saw- 
bridge,  and  became  early  attached  to  the  perusal  of 
history.  In  1760  she  married  Dr.  George  Macauley, 
a  physician,  and  in  1763  published  the  first  volume 
of  her  "  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  I.  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  Line."  This  was 
continued  in  successive  volumes,  to  the  eighth,  which 
completed  the  work  in  1783.  The  spirit  of  this 
history  is  almost  purely  republican.  The  other  works 
of  Mrs.  Macauley  are,  "  Loose  Remarks  on  Some  of 
Mr.Hobbes's  Positions  ;"  "An  Address  to  the  People 
of  England  on  the  Present  Important  Crisis;"  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth," 
afterwards  republished,  with  additional  matter,  im- 
der  the  title  of  "  Letters  on  Education."     Her  last 


publication  was  "  A  Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope,  in  re- 
ply to  the  Opinions  of  Burke  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion." In  1785  Mrs.  Macauley  married  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Graham,  and  the  disparity  of 
their  ages  subjected  her  to  much  ridicule.  She  died 
in  1791. 

MACCHIAVELLI,  NICCOLO.— It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  a  man's  disposition  and  character  from 
his  writings.  When  however,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
governments  of  antiquity  and  the  Italian  republics  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  man's  writings  are  more  the  off- 
spring of  his  political  situation  than  mere  exercises 
of  his  intellect,  and  especially  if  they  coincide  with 
his  conduct,  they  afford  fair  grounds  for  judging  of 
the  author's  character.  This  is  the  case  with  Niccolo 
Macchiavelli,  the  celebrated  Florentine  diplomatist. 
The  prejudices  against  him,  arising  from  an  incorrect 
understanding  of  his  treatise  called  "  II  Principe" — 
"The  Prince,"  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
teacher  of  a  detestable  line  of  policy,  called  from  him 
Macchiavellism,  intended  to  enable  despotism  to  per- 
petuate its  existence  by  fraud  and  violence,  though 
there  are  few  men  on  record  who  have  shown  so 
much  of  a  truly  civic  spirit.  Macchiavelli  was  born 
at  Florence,  in  the  year  I469,  of  a  noble  family,  whose 
members  had  enjoyed  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
republic.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth,  and  nothing 
of  his  education,  except  that  he  stiidied  under  Mar- 
cellus  Virgilius.  On  account  of  his  distinguished 
talents  he  was  very  early  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  for  which  rea- 
son he  is  most  commonly  called  SegretarioFiorentino. 
When  Florence  had  recovered  her  liberty  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici,  and  from  fear  of  the  exiled 
family  had  become  involved  in  the  ambitious  wars 
and  intrigues  of  Charles  VIII.,  at  a  time  when  great 
political  adroitness  and  a  spirit  of  gemiine  republi- 
canism were  required  in  her  envoys,  Macchiavelli  was 
several  times  charged  with  important  embassies.  He 
was  four  times  plenipotentiary  at  the  French  court, 
twice  at  that  of  the  pope,  and  twice  also  at  that  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  The  republic  acknowledged  his 
great  services,  but  rewarded  them  sparingly,  so  that 
he  was  some  times  obliged  to  petition  the  signoria 
(supreme  authority  of  the  state)  on  account  of  his  po- 
verty. His  advice  was  of  great  use  to  the  common- 
wealth at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Val  di  Chi- 
ana.  The  leading  principles  of  his  counsels  at  this 
juncture  may  be  deduced  from  his  numerous  letters 
preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives.  They  were 
to  maintain  a  peaceful  and  friendly  spirit  in  the  set- 
tlement of  difficulties,  to  provide  for  an  upright  and 
strict  administration  of  justice,  to  make  the  burden 
of  taxes  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  smallest  circumstances  that  had  relation 
to  public  affairs.  Even  in  regard  to  military  affairs, 
the  state  was  so  convinced  of  the  sagacity  of  his  views 
that  they  preferred  his  counsel  to  any  other.  Among 
other  things,  a  Tuscan  legion  was  established  by  his 
advice.  This  band,  at  a  later  period,  distinguished 
itself  remarkably  under  the  command  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici. 

W^hen  Pope  Julius  II.  had  succeeded  in  estabhsh- 
ing  a  league  in  Italy  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  French,  Louis  XII.,  to  revenge  himself,  and 
wound  the  dignity  of  the  pope  in  the  tenderest  point, 
attempted  to  assemble  a  council  in  Italy,  and  re- 
quested the  Florentines  to  allow  Pisa,  which  had  be- 
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come  again  subject  to  them,  to  be  the  place  of  the 
meeting.  Macchiavelli  feared  the  papal  thunders, 
and  advised  his  countrymen  to  evade  the  proposal. 
He  went  with  this  view  as  envoy  to  the  king,  but 
the  king  would  not  be  refused.  After  his  return  he 
was  sent  to  Pisa  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  and  to  labour  for  its  dissolution.  Neverthe- 
less, the  pope  was  so  indignant  against  the  Florentines 
that  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  of  Arra- 
gon,  to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom,  and  by  their 
means  the  power  of  the  Medici  was  re-established. 
As  MacchiaveDi  had  laboured  incessantly  for  the  good 
of  the  republic,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  now  dictator  at 
Florence,  seized  the  opportunity,  in  spite  of  a  public 
decree,  to  striphim  of  his  dignities.  He  was  afterwards 
accused  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Bos- 
coli  and  Capponi  against  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  imprisoned,  put  to  the  torture,  and  banished  ; 
all  which  he  endured  with  a  firmness  approaching  to 
indifference.  After  the  cardinal  became  pope  his 
punishment  was  remitted.  He  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  wrote  his  "  Discourses  on  the  Ten 
First  Books  of  Livy;"  also  his  "Prince,"  which  he  de- 
dicated to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Upon  this  he  was  re- 
ceived again  into  favour  by  this  powerful  family,  and 
Cardinal  Julius,  who  ruled  Florence  in  the  name  of 
Leo  X.,  and  earnestly  desired  to  reform  the  condition 
of  the  state,  availed  himself  of  the  advice  of  Macchia- 
velli in  extinguishing  various  civil  commotions.  He 
was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  a  new  conspiracy 
against  the  Medici,  but  the  only  consequence  was, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  private  life  and  to 
indigence.  When  Julius,  under  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment VH.,  ascended  the  papal  chair,  Macchiavelli  was 
again  employed  in  public  business  :  in  particular  he 
was  sent  to  aid  the  allied  forces  of  the  pope  and  the 
Florentines  in  the  defence  of  Tuscany  against  the 
army  of  Charles  V.  The  confidence  now  reposed  in 
him  by  the  Medici  alienated  from  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Florentines,  and  after  his  return  to  Flo- 
rence, he  died  in  June  1627,  poor  and  neglected. 
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It  appears  from  the  letters  of  his  son  Pietro  to 
Francisco  Nelli,  that  he  manifested  on  his  death-bed 
the  feelings  of  a  Christian.  The  writings  of  the  im- 
mortal Florentine  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads, 
history,  politics,  belles-lettres,  and  mihtary  treatises. 


His  eight  books  on  "  The  Histor}'  of  Florence,"  writ- 
ten at  the  command  of  Clement  VH.,  begin  with 
the  year  1213,  and  end  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in 
the  year  1492.  They  are  among  the  first  historical 
works  of  modem  times  which  deserve  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity. 
Macchiavelli  was  probably  prevented  by  death  from 
completing  his  work,  and  is  said  to  have  left  his  col- 
lection of  materials  to  Guicciardini.  The  history  is 
distinguished  for  its  pure,  elegant,  and  flowing  style ; 
its  impartiality  is  doubtful.  The  "  Life  of  Castruccio 
Crastracani,  Lord  of  Lucca,"  is  more  properly  a  ro- 
mance than  a  biography.  The  hero,  who  is  as  great 
a  villain  as  Caesar  Borgia,  is  continually  quoting  apo- 
thegms from  Plutarch.  Under  the  head  of  politics 
are  included  his  two  most  important  works,  "  The 
Prince"  and  "  The  Discourses  upon  the  Ten  First 
Books  of  Livy."  His  purpose  in  these  last  is,  to  show 
how  a  republic  may  be  supported,  and  how  it  is  ex- 
posed to  ruin.  The  work  breathes  throughout  a 
warm  love  of  freedom.  Filippo  Nerli  relates  in  his 
commentaries,  that  Macchiavelli  was  induced  to  write 
these  discourses,  and  those  on  "  The  Art  of  War," 
by  a  number  of  young  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  with  him  in  a  garden  in  Florence,  and  had 
been  made  republicans  by  the  perusal  of  the  ancients. 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  have  both  drawn  freely 
from  these  works.  In  a  treatise  composed  in  the 
year  1519,  upon  "  A  Reformation  in  the  State  of 
Florence,"  he  advises  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  to  restore  the 
republican  form  of  government  to  that  city,  although 
he  pretends  to  have  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Medici 
in  view.  His  object  in  the  seven  books  on  "  The 
Art  of  War"  was  to  show  the  Italians  that  they  were 
able  to  recover  their  freedom  without  the  assistance 
of  the  foreign  mercenaries  so  generally  employed  in 
the  states  of  Italy;  and  he  shows  himself  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  great  importance  of  infantry,  then  little 
valued.  Frederic  the  Great  knew  and  esteemed  this 
treatise.  For  the  restoration  of  the  comic  drama 
also  the  world  is  indebted  to  him.  His  comedies, 
"  La  Mandragola"  and  "  La  Clizia,"  are  the  first  re- 
gular dramas  written  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  Voltaire  preferred  the  first  to  any  of  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes.  The  novel  entitled  "  Belfagor"  has 
been  versified  by  La  Fontaine.  And  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  pestilence  which  raged  in  Florence  in  the 
year  1522  may  be  compared  to  the  similar  account 
in  Thucydides.  Among  his  papers  is  a  constitution 
forthe  regulation  of  a  gay  company,  called  Compagnia 
di  Piacere.  The  opinions  on  this  work  are  very  vari- 
ous. Some  persons  condemn  it  as  intended  to  instruct 
tyrants  in  the  art  of  oppression.  This  idea  originated 
with  the  archbishop  of  Consa,  Ambrosio  Catarino, 
long  after  the  book  was  given  to  the  world.  And 
Bayle  in  his  dictionary,  and  Frederic  the  Great  in  his 
"Anti  Macchiavelli,"  which  was  translated  toge- 
ther with  "  The  Prince,"  by  the  order  of  Mustapha 
III.,  are  of  the  same  opinion;  but  they  mistake  Mac- 
chiavelli's  meaning,  for  his  other  writings,  as  well  as 
his  life,  prove  that  he  loved  liberty  ardently.  Others 
consider  "The  Prince"  as  a  satire  ;  but  this  is  im- 
possible, as  the  tone  of  the  work  is  most  serious 
throughout ;  no  trace  of  satire  can  be  discovered. 
And  others  think  it  a  work  full  of  valuable  counsel 
for  princes,  but  infected  with  a  looseness  of  morals 
which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  the  writer :  but  Mac- 
chiavelli hated  Alexander  VI.,  Caesar  Borgia,  and  all 
the  tyrants  of  his  age  ;  and  the  full  consideration  with 
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which  he  advances  his  startling  principles,  shows 
that  they  could  not  have  sprung  from  the  unconscious 
influence  of  his  time.  Others  maintain  that  Macchi- 
avelli  treated  the  question  of  tyranny  in  the  abstract 
without  reference  to  morality,  not  in  order  to  give 
advice  but  as  a  mere  scientific  question,  on  the  ground 
of  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  there  be  not  any  thing  in  being 
or  action  which  should  not  be  drawn  and  collected 
into  contemplation  and  doctrine  ;"  just  as  a  person 
might  write  a  treatise  on  poison,  investigating  all 
their  effects,  without  touching  on  their  antidotes. 
But  could  a  mind  like  Macchiavelli's,  if  his  object 
had  been  merely  scientific  discussion,  have  contem- 
plated long  and  closely  crimes  so  shocking  to  his 
love  of  liberty  without  ever  betraying  his  horror  ? 
Could  we  believe  a  man  to  possess  a  pure  spirit,  who 
could  write  a  long  and  scientific  treatise  on  the  seduc- 
tion of  innocence  as  skilful  in  its  way  as  Macchi- 
avelli's in  his,  though  such  a  treatise  might  afford 
much  interesting  analysis  of  the  springs  of  human 
conduct  ?  In  our  opinion  "  The  Prince"  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  work  written  for  a  certain  purpose,  time, 
and  person,  although  particular  questions,  doubtless, 
are  often  treated  abstractly  and  the  application  left 
open.  As  a  whole  "The  Prince"  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered originally,  nor  in  its  execution,  as  a  mere  sci- 
entific treatise.  Many  questions  are  left  undiscussed, 
and  the  titles  of  the  chapters  are  often  of  a  general  nature, 
while  the  chapters  themselves  are  not.  Macchiavelli's 
feeling  was,  that  union  and  freedom  from  a  foreign 
yoke  were  even  more  important  than  civil  liberty ; 
that  they  formed  the  very  elements  of  the  life  of  a 
nation.  In  the  first  part  of  his  career  he  had  been 
thoroughly  Florentine  in  spirit,  but  his  misfortunes 
forced  him  to  elevate  his  views  to  become  Italian; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Italy  he  could  have  seen 
with  patience  even  Florence  enslaved.  No  noble- 
minded  Italian  has  written  or  sung,  since  Dante's 
"  Di  Dolor  Ostello,"  without  giving  vent  to  his  grief 
for  the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  beautiful  coun- 
try ;  and  Macchiavelli,  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of 
Italy,  burned  to  see  her  united  and  freed  from  foreign 
tyrants. 

M.\CBETH.— The  period  when  this  Scottish  ty- 
rant lived  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  been  by  birth  the 
thane  of  Ross,  by  marriage  with  the  lady  Gruoch, 
the  thane  of  Moray ;  and,  by  his  crimes,  the  king  of 
Scotland.  Finley  was  "maormor,"  or,  as  the  Norwe- 
gian historian  calls  him,  jarl  of  Ross,  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  carried  on  a 
vigorous  war  in  defence  of  his  country  against  the 
incursions  of  Sigurd,  the  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caith- 
ness. With  his  dominions  the  district  of  Finley  was 
contiguous,  while  the  country  of  Angus  lay  south- 
ward at  a  great  distance.  Finley  lost  his  life,  about 
1020,  in  some  hostile  conflict  with  Malcolm  II.  The 
lady  Gruoch,  when  driven  from  her  castle  by  the 
cruel  fate  of  her  husband,  the  maormor  of  Moray, 
naturally  fled  with  her  infant  son  Lulach,  into  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Ross,  which  was  then  ruled 
by  Macbeth,  who  married  her  during  the  reign  of 
Duncan.  We  have  thus  seen  that  Macbeth  was  the 
maormor  of  Ross,  and  united  in  himself  all  the  power 
which  was  possessed  by  the  partisans  of  Kenneth 
IV.,  all  the  influence  of  the  lady  Gruoch,  and  of 
her  son  Lvilach,  together  with  the  authority  of 
maormor  of  Ross,  but  not  of  Angus. 
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With  all  these  powers,  in  addition  to  his  own 
character  for  address  and  vigour,  Macbeth  became 
superior  to  Duncan  and  the  partisans  of  his  family. 
The  superiority  of  Macbeth,  and  the  weakness  of 
Duncan,  were  felt  when  the  unhappy  king  expiated 
the  crimes  of  his  fathers  by  his  most  sacrilegious 
murder;  and  Macbeth  hastily  marched  to  Scone, 
where  he  was  inaugurated  as  the  king  of  Scots,  sup- 
ported by  the  clans  of  Moray  and  Ross,  and  applauded 
by  the  partisans  of  Kenneth  IV.  If  Macbeth  had 
been  in  fact,  what  fiction  has  supposed,  the  son  of 
the  second  daughter  of  Malcolm,  his  title  to  the 
throne  would  have  been  preferable  to  the  right  of 
Duncan's  son,  according  to  the  Scottish  constitution, 
from  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  monarchy.  Whatever 
defect  there  may  have  been  in  his  title  to  the  sullied 
sceptre  of  his  unhappy  predecessor,  he  seems  to  have 
been  studious  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  vigorous  and 
beneficent  administration.  He  even  practised  the 
hospitality  which  gives  shelter  to  the  fugitive.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  plenty  is  said  to  have  abounded;  justice 
was  administered;  the  chieftains,  who  would  have 
raised  disturbances,  were  either  overawed  by  his 
power  or  repressed  by  his  valour.  Yet  injury  busied 
herself  in  plotting  vengeance.  Crian,  the  abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  who,  as  the  father  of  Duncan,  and  the 
grandfather  of  his  sons,  must  have  been  now  well- 
stricken  in  years,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
friends  of  Duncan,  and  made  a  gallant  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  restore  them  to  their  rights.  The 
odious  crime,  however,  by  which  Macbeth  acquired 
his  authority  seems  to  have  haunted  his  most  pros- 
perous moments.  He  tried  by  distributing  money 
at  Rome,  by  largesses  to  the  clergy,  and  by  charity 
to  the  poor,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  "affliction  of 
those  terrible  dreams  that  did  shake  him  nightly." 
Macbeth,  and  the  lady  Gruoch,  his  wife,  gave  the 
lands  of  Kirkness,  and  also  the  manor  of  Bolgy,  to 
the  Culdees  of  Lochleven.  Yet,  the  friendship  of 
the  pope,  and  the  support  of  the  clergy,  did  not  en- 
sure Macbeth  a  quiet  reign.  His  rigour  increased 
with  his  sense  of  insecurity.  The  injuries  of  Mac- 
duflF,  the  maormor  of  Fife,  constantly  prompted  the 
sons  of  Duncan  to  attempt  the  redress  of  their  wrongs. 
With  the  approbation,  perhaps  by  the  command  of, 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Siward,  the  potent  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  relation  of  Slalcolm,  con- 
ducted a  numerous  army  into  Scotland  during  the 
year  1054.  The  Northumbrians,  led  by  Siward  and 
his  son  Osbert,  penetrated  probably  to  Dunsinane, 
and  were  confronted  by  Macoeth,  when  a  furious 
conflict  ensued.  The  numbers  of  the  slain  evince 
the  length  of  the  battle  and  the  bravery  of  the  com- 
batants. Osbert  was  slain :  yet  Macbeth,  after  all 
his  eflforts  of  valour  and  vigour  of  conduct,  was  over- 
come. He  then  retired  into  the  north,  where  he 
had  numerous  friends,  and  where  he  might  find  many 
fastnesses.  Siward  afterwards  returned  into  North- 
umberland, and  died  at  York  in  1055.  Meantime 
Macbeth  continued  his  bloody  contest  with  Malcolm: 
and  this  uncommon  character  was  at  length  slain  at 
Lumphanan,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1056,  by  the 
hand  of  the  injured  Macduff. 

MACBRIDE,  DOCTOR  DAVID,  an  eminent 
physician  and  philosopher,  who  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  born  in  April  1726,  and  ha\dng  passed 
some  time  under  the  tuition  of  an  eminent  surgeon 
in  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
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Glasgow.  Having  there  completed  the  usual  course 
of  academical  studies,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  medical  science.  After  a  short 
stay  he  was  induced  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  in  the 
station  of  a  surgeon's  mate.  In  the  service  of  his 
country  he  continued  for  several  years  ;  and  after 
discharging  for  some  time  the  duties  of  an  assistant, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  surgeon.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  first  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  disco- 
very of  a  remedy  for  the  sea-scurvy.  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  symptoms,  of  study- 
ing the  nature,  and  of  lamenting  the  consequences,  of 
the  disease. 

The  termination  of  the  war  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  put  a  period  to  Dr.  Macbride's  employment 
as  a  naval  surgeon.  He  had  now  probably  obtained 
much  medical  knowledge  in  the  school  of  experience, 
])ut  he  was  sensible  that  he  had  still  much  to  acquire 
in  that  of  science.  An  ardent  desire  to  mingle  in 
active  life  had  led  him  from  the  schools  of  medicine 
at  an  earlier  period  than  could  have  been  %vished ; 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  found  his  future  practice  in 
the  best  established  principles  led  him  back  to  them 
when  a  judgment  matured  by  years,  and  informed 
from  the  observation  of  facts,  rendered  him  capable 
of  hearing  teachers  with  greater  advantage.  He  re- 
turned therefore  to  Edinburgh,  and  again  entered  on 
the  career  of  academical  pursuits  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Munro,  and  those  other  teachers  whose  abili- 
ties raised  the  fame  of  that  medical  school.  But  not 
satisfied  with  the  instructions  to  be  had  from  any 
one  set  of  professors,  the  celebrity  of  the  medical 
teachers  in  London  led  him  also  to  visit  the  capital. 
Here  he  particularly  became  the  pupil  of  those  dis- 
tinguislied  lecturers,  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Smellie. 
And  while  from  the  former  he  laboured  to  acquire 
an  accurate  chirurgical  knowledge,  from  the  latter  he 
endeavoured  to  ol)tain  the  true  principles  of  mid- 
wifery considered  as  a  science.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  no  less  industrious  in  improving  himself  in  the 
successful  practice  of  both  arts  by  attention  at  the 
hospitals. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  e.xercise  of  his  profession, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1759  he  fi.ved  his  residence 
in  Dublin  in  the  character  of  surgeon  and  accoucheur. 
His  first  publication,  entitled  "  Experimental  Essays 
on  Medical  and  Philosophical  Subjects,"  made  its 
appearance  in  the  year  1764.  The  reputation,  how- 
ever, of  being  a  distinguished  author,  was  to  him 
but  a  secondary  object;  and  his  talents  were  not 
confined  to  the  advancement  of  medicine  alone.  Hav- 
ing successfuUy  discovered  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  tanning,  with  that  spirited  gene- 
rosity which  is  ever  the  concomitant  of  real  worth, 
he  speedily  and  freely  communicated  it  to  the  public 
by  publishing,  first,  "  An  Account  of  a  New  Method 
of  Tanning ;"  and  afterwards,  "  Instructions  for  Car- 
rying on  the  New  Method  of  Tanning."  As  a  mark 
of  ap])robation  for  this  liberal  conduct,  as  well  as  a 
testimony  of  respect  for  his  ingenuity,  prize-medals 
were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  societies  of  arts 
both  in  London  and  Dublin.  But  his  last  and  most 
extensive  publication  was  more  immediately  in  the 
line  of  his  own  profession :  it  is  entitled,  "  A  Me- 
thodical Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine."  In  that  valuable  work  he  has  given  a 
concise  and  corrected  view  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  healing  art,  as  best  established  by 
sound  reason,  and  confirmed  by  accurate  observation. 


Most,  if  not  all  of  these  publications,  not  only  went 
through  various  editions,  but  were  translated  into 
diflFerent  languages. 

After  the  merit  of  Dr.  Macbride  came  to  be  pro- 
perly known,  the  public  seemed  to  show  a  desire  of 
making  compensation  for  having  so  long  overlooked 
it.  His  employment  increased  so  rapidly  that  he 
had  more  business  than  he  could  transact  either  with 
ease  or  safety.  This,  having  kept  him  in  perpetual 
agitation  both  of  body  and  mind,  at  last  induced  an 
almost  total  incapacity  of  sleeping.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance his  health  could  not  fail  to  be  impaired. 
In  this  situation,  after  accidental  exposure  to  cold, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  13th  of  December,  1778,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

MAC  CORMICK,  CHARLES,  a  clever  writer 
and  translator,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  early 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  best  productions 
are,  "The  Secret  History  of  King  Charles  II.," 
"The  Reign  of  George  III.  to  the  year  1783,"  and 
"  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke."  He 
died  in  July  1807. 

MACDIARMID,JOHN,alcarned  Scottish  writer, 
who  was  bornat  Ween,  in  Perthshire,  in  I779,andedu- 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's. His  principal  original  works  are,  "  An  En- 
quiry into  the  System  of  Military  Defence  of  Great 
Britain,"  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Civil 
and  Military  Subordination,"  and  his  "  Lives  of  Bri- 
tish Statesmen."  He  died  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  work,  of  paralysis,  in  April  1807. 

MACDONALD,  ETIENNE  JACQUES 
JOSEPH  ALEXANDRE, dukeofl'arentum.was  born 
at  Sancerre,  in  France,  in  1 765,  and  descended  from 
a  Scotch  Highland  family.  His  father  fought  with 
many  other  Macdonalds  at  Culloden  in  1745,  for 
Charles  Edward  kept  him  concealed  for  many  weeks, 
and  afterwards  went  to  France  with  him.  The  young 
Macdonald  entered  the  French  service  in  1784,  and 
was  attached  to  the  legion  of  the  lieutenant-general 
Count  Maillebois,  which  was  sent  to  Holland,  to 
support  the  opponents  of  the  hereditary  stadtholder. 
He  embraced  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  rose 
rajiidly  to  the  dignity  of  brigadier-general  in  the  war 
of  1792,  and  served  with  distinction  in  1794  under 
Pichegru,  in  the  army  of  the  north  in  Holland  and 
East  Friesland.  In  1796  he  commanded  at  Diissel- 
dorf  and  Cologne  as  general  of  division,  soon  after 
joined  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  length  that  of 
Italy  under  Bonaparte,  where  he  established  his 
military  reputation. 

After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic  he  was  in  the 
army  under  Berthier,  which  took  possession  of  Rome 
and  the  states  of  the  church,  and,  as  governor  of  the 
latter,  he  declared  Rome  a  republic.  But  Mack  ad- 
vanced to  Rome  with  50,000  men,  and  Macdonald 
was  forced  to  fall  back  with  his  troops  to  the  army 
of  the  French  commander-in-chief,  Championnet. 
The  latter  was  soon  strong  enough  to  venture  an  at- 
tack, and  Macdonald  contributed  essentially  to  the 
victories  at  Tarento,  Monterosi,  Baccano,  Calvi,  and 
Civita  Castellana.  After  the  removal  of  Champion- 
net  in  the  spring  of  1799,  he  was  made  general  of  the 
French  army  in  Naples.  While  he  was  here  carry- 
ing on  war  against  Cardinal  Rufl!b  and  the  Calabri- 
ans,  Suwaroff  and  Melas  had  conquered  Lombardy 
and  advanced  to  Turin.  By  skilful  marches  Moreau 
defended  the  frontiers  of  France  and  the  passes  to 
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Genoa.  He  then  advanced  to  form  a  junction  with 
Macdonald,  who  had  evacuated  Lower  Italy.  But, 
instead  of  pursuing  his  march  covertly  to  Genoa, 
Macdonald,  amhitious  to  defeat  the  enemy  alone, 
marched  through  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  on 
the  road  to  Voghera.  He  indeed  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  under  Hohenzollern  from  their  position  at 
Modena ;  but  SuvvarofF  and  Melas  pursued  him  over 
the  Tidone,  and  at  Trebia,  not  far  from  Piacenza, 
totally  defeated  his  army,  exhausted  with  long  marches 
and  bloody  actions.  Macdonald  was  wounded,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  Tuscany  with  his  army  reduced 
to  22,000  men.  Moreau  now  restrained  the  con- 
queror from  further  pursuit,  and  Macdonald  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  the  Appennines,  and  forcing  his 
way  along  the  coast  to  Genoa  to  Moreau. 

After  the  peace  of  Luncville  he  was  for  a  time 
French  ambassador  in  Denmark,  from  vvhich  he 
returned  in  1803  and  received  the  title  of  grand  offi- 
cer of  the  legion  of  honour.  His  zeal  in  defending 
Moreau  prevented  him  from  being  made  a  marshal 
of  the  empire  among  the  generals  on  whom  this  office 
was  first  conferred  in  1804.  In  the  campaign  of  1809  he 
passed  the  Piave  with  the  right  wing  of  the  viceroy, 
took  Labach,  and  decided  the  victory  of  Wagram. 
In  recompence  for  his  services  in  that  action,  the  em- 
peror created  him  marshal  on  the  field,  adding,  "  I 
am  principally  indebted  to  you  and  my  artillery 
guards  for  this  victory."  In  1810  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  Augereau's  division  in  Catalonia,  and  main- 
tained his  fame  as  a  general,  both  here  and  in  the 
war  against  Russia  in  1812.  The  capitulation  of  the 
Prussians  under  Yock,  who  belonged  to  his  army, 
forced  him  to  retreat  upon  Konigsberg,  and  in  May 
1813  he  took  Merseburgh,  and  was  present  in  the 
battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  and  was  defeated  by 
Blucher  on  the  Katzbach.  At  Leipsic  he  commanded 
the  eleventh  division,  and  he  also  distinguished  him- 
self at  Hanau,  and  in  the  bloody  campaign  between 
the  Marne  and  Seine.  At  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
catastrophe  in  1814,  he  had  several  audiences  with 
Alexander  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  Macdonald 
was  the  first  to  advise  the  abdication,  after  which  he 
sent  in  his  adherence  to  Louis  XVIII.  During  the 
hundred  days  he  resided  on  his  estates.  After  Na- 
poleon's final  overthrow,  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  legion  of  honour  and  was  directed  to  disband 
the  army  of  the  Loire.  He  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  in  the  chamber  of  peers  not  less  by  the  just- 
ness and  liberality  of  his  sentiments  than  by  his 
fidelity  to  the  king  and  constitution. 

MACDONALD,  JOHN.— This  gentleman  was 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald,  the  High- 
land lady  who  assisted  Charles  Edward  Stuart  to  es- 
cape from  the  English  troops  in  1746.  Young  Mac- 
donald served  with  great  distinction  in  the  army  in 
India,  and  on  his  return  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society.  He  subsequently  published  several  works 
on  military  engineering  and  other  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  died  much  regretted  at  his  house  in 
Summerland  Place,  Exeter,  on  the  l6th  of  August, 
1831. 

MACFARLANE,  ROBERT,  a  political  writer, 
who  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1734,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  came  to  London 
early  in  life,  and  kept  a  school  at  Walthamstow  for 
many  years.  He  is  best  known  in  the  literary  world 
as  the  author  of  "A  History  of  George  III.,"  and 
"  An  Address  to  the  People  of  the  British  Empire." 
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He  was  accidflntally  killed  at  Brentford  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1804. 

MACHIN,  JOHN,  an  English  astronomer  and 
mathematician  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  was 
for  many  years  professor  at  Gresham  college,  and 
secretary  to  the  royal  society.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works,  the  principal  of  which  is 
his  "  Laws  of  the  Moon's  Motion." 

MACK,  CHARLES,  BARON  VON,  a  celebrated 
Austrian  general,  born  in  Franconia  in  1752.  On 
leaving  college  his  inclination  led  him  to  enlist  as  a 
private  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  his  good  con- 
duct soon  obtained  him  the  rank  of  a  petty  officer. 
In  the  war  with  Turkey  he  obtained  a  captain's  com- 
mission. His  spirit  of  enterprise  procured  him  the 
favour  of  Laudon,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
emperor,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  war  with  France, 
Mack  was  appointed  quarter-master-general  of  the 
army  of  the  prince  of  Coburg,  and  directed  the  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign  of  1793.  In  1797  he  suc- 
ceeded the  arch-duke  Charles  in  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine.  The  following  year  he  was  sent 
to  Naples,  then  invaded  by  the  French  ;  but,  being 
beaten  in  the  field,  and  suspected  of  treason  by  the 
Neapolitans,  he  fled  to  the  French  camp,  and  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Dijon.  He  found  means  to 
justify  his  conduct  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor, 
who  in  1804  constituted  General  Mack  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  and  Italy.  In  1805 
Napoleon  forced  him  to  retreat  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  to  submit  to  the  celebrated  capitulation  of  Ulm, 
by  which  28,000  of  the  Austrians  became  prisoners. 
Mack  was  permitted  to  go  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
tried  before  a  military  tribunal,  and  received  the  sen- 
tence of  death  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  His  doom, 
however,  was  commuted  by  the  emperor  for  impri- 
sonment ;  and  he  was  after  a  time  released,  and  died 
in  obscurity  in  1828. 

MACKEAN,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  American 
judge  and  revolutionary  patriot,  who  was  born  in 
March  1734,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
After  an  academic  and  professional  course  of  studies 
he  was  admitted  an  attorney,  and  soon  obtained  the 
appointment  of  deputy  attorney-general  in  the  county 
of  Sussex.  In  1757  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  elected  clerk  of  the  house  of  assembly.  In 
October  J762  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly for  the  county  of  Newcastle,  and  was  annually 
returned  for  seventeen  successive  years,  although  he 
resided  in  Philadelphia  for  the  last  six  years  of  that 
period.  Wishing  to  dechne  a  re-election,  he  went  to 
Newcastle  in  1779,  and  stated  his  purpose.  A  com- 
mittee then  waited  upon  him  to  request  that  he  would 
designate  seven  persons  in  whom  they  might  confide 
as  representatives  of  that  county.  He  was  finally 
obliged  to  comply  with  this  flattering  request,  and 
the  gentlemen  whom  he  named  were  chosen  by  a 
large  majority.  Mr.  Mackean  was  sent  to  the  gene- 
ral congress  of  the  colonies  which  assembled  at  New 
York  in  1765.  He,  LjTich,  and  Otis,  formed  the 
committee  who  framed  the  address  to  the  British 
house  of  commons.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  of  the  orphans' 
court  for  the  county  of  Newcastle.  In  1771  Judge 
Mackean  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  New- 
castle. When  measures  were  adopted  to  assemble 
the  general  congress  of  1774,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  them  and  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the  lower 
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counties  in  Delaware.  He  took  a  seat  in  that  body, 
and  served  in  it  eight  consecutive  years  and  a  half, 
being  annually  re-elected  until  February  1783.  He 
was  the  only  man  who  was,  without  intermission,  a 
member  during  the  whole  period.  Though  a  member 
of  congress  till  1783,  yet  from  July  1777  he  held  the 
office  and  executed  the  duties  of  chief  justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  particularly  active  and  useful  in 
promoting  the  declaration  of  independence,  which  he 
signed,  and  a  few  days  after  that  event  he  marched 
with  a  battalion  to  Perth  Amboy  in  New  Jersey,  to 
support  General  Washington,  and  acted  with  gal- 
lantry in  the  dangerous  skirmishes  which  took  place 
while  he  remained  with  the  army.  He  returned  to 
Delaware  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  that  state, 
which  he  drew  up  in  the  course  of  a  night,  and  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  the  next  day  by  the  house 
of  assembly.  At  that  period,  as  he  relates,  he  was 
"  hunted  like  a  fox  by  the  enemy ;"  he  was  compelled 
to  remove  his  family  five  times  in  a  few  months,  and 
at  length  placed  them  in  a  little  log-house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah ;  but  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave  this  retreat  on  account  of  the  Indians. 
In  1803  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  declined.  In  1808  he  retired  from 
public  life,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  fifty 
years,  and  died  in  June  1817,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year. 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  ALEXANDER.— This  en- 
terprising traveller  was  originally  a  Canadian  mer- 
chant, engaged  in  the  north-west  fur  trade.  In  1789 
he  determined  to  undertake  a  journey  with  the  view 
of  penetrating  to  the  coast  of  the  Northern  Polar 
ocean,  and  for  this  purpose  set  out  from  Fort  Chip- 
pewyan,  crossed  the  Slave  Lake,  and  descended  the 
river  which  now  bears  his  name.  His  party  soon 
after  reached  a  spot  where  the  river  expanded  into 
a  lake,  on  which  they  pursued  their  course  till,  by 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  and  the  presence  of  whales,  it 
was  obvious  that  they  were  near  the  sea.  They  were 
now  nearly  in  the  latitude  at  which  Hearne  found 
the  Coppermine  river  to  fall  into  the  sea,  but  about 
30°  more  in  longitude  to  the  west.  By  this  journey 
Mr.  Mackenzie  added  one  more  link  to  the  chain  of 
discoveries  in  the  north.  He  reached  Fort  Chippe- 
wyan  on  his  return  in  September  1789,  having  been 
absent  102  days.  In  October  1792  he  undertook  a 
still  more  arduous  journey  across  the  continent  to 
the  shore  of  the  North  Pacific.  He  encountered  in- 
numerable difficulties,  and  suffered  greatly  before  he 
could  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  but  at  length  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1793,  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  near  Cape  Menzies,  in  latitude  52°.  In  1801, 
having  returned  to  England,  he  published  his  "  Voy- 
age through  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  in  1789  and  1793  ;"  and  in  the  following 
year  he  received,  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions,  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  GEORGE,  an  able  la^vyer, 
who  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the  county  of  Angus,  in 
Scotland,  in  1C36,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's ;  after  which  he  applied 
himself  to  the  civil  law,  travelled  into  France  and 
prosecuted  his  study  in  that  country  for  about  three 
years.  At  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  be- 
came an  advocate  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  became  eminent  as  a  pleader.  He  had  practised 
in  his  profession  but  a  few  years  when  he  was  pro- 


moted to  the  office  of  judge  in  the  criminal  court, 
and  in  1674  was  made  king's  advocate,  and  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council  in  Scotland ;  he  was 
also  knighted  by  his  majesty.  In  these  stations  he 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  the 
rebelUons  which  happened  in  his  time,  and  his  office 
of  advocate  requiring  him  to  act  with  severity,  he  did 
not  escape  being  censured.  But  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  just  foundation  for  this  clamour 
against  him,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  ac- 
quitted himself  like  an  able  and  upright  magistrate. 
Upon  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  by  King  James 
II.,  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  though  he  had  always 
been  remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and  even  censured 
for  his  political  zeal,  thoiight  himself  obliged  to  resign 
his  post,  being  convinced  that  he  could  not  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  it  in  that  point  with  a  good  con- 
science. But  he  was  soon  after  restored,  and  held 
his  offices  till  the  revolution;  an  event  which,  it 
seems,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  have  re- 
turned to  his  own  country  when  matters  were  adjusted 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  and  upon  its  prov- 
ing otherwise,  he  quitted  all  his  employments  in  Scot- 
land and  retired  into  England,  resolving  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Sir  James  reached  Oxford  in  1690,  and  died  the 
following  year.  Mr.  Dryden  acknowledges  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  what  he  calls  the  beautiful 
turn  of  words  and  thoughts  in  poetry,  "  till  they  were 
explained  and  exemplified  to  him  in  a  conversation 
with  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland,  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie." He  wrote  the  "  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland,"  "  Essays  upon  Various  Subjects,"  &c. 
His  works  were  printed  together  at  Edinburgh  in 
1716,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

MACKENZIE,  HENRY.— This  popular  Scottish 
writer  and  essayist,  who  was  styled  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  "Scottish  Addison,"  was  born  in  1745. 
After  completing  his  education  he  became  an  attorney 
to  the  crown  in  the  law  court  of  Edinburgh,  and 
during  his  leisure  hours  produced  several  admirable 
works,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  style,  delicacy  of  imagination,  and  deep 
feeling.  In  1777  or  1778  a  society  of  gentlemen  of 
Edinburgh  were  accustomed  at  their  meetings  to  read 
short  essays  of  their  composition,  in  the  manner  of 
"  The  Spectator,"  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  being  admitted 
a  member,  after  hearing  several  of  them  read,  sug- 
gested the  advantage  of  giving  greater  variety  to  their 
compositions  by  admitting  some  of  a  lighter  kind, 
descriptive  of  common  life  and  manners ;  and  he 
exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  kind  in  his  own 
writing.  From  this  arose  "The  Mirror,"  a  well- 
known  periodical  publication,  to  which  Mr.  Macken- 
zie performed  the  office  of  editor,  and  was  also  the 
principal  contributor.  The  success  of  "  The  Mirror" 
naturally  led  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his  friends  to  under- 
take "The  Lounger,"  upon  the  same  plan,  which  was 
not  less  read  and  admired. 

When  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh  was  insti- 
tuted, Mr.  Mackenzie  became  one  of  its  most  active 
members,  and  he  occasionally  enriched  the  volumes 
of  its  Transactions  by  his  valuable  communications, 
particularly  by  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend  Judge  Abercromby,  and  a  memoir  on  Ger- 
man tragedy.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Highland  society  ;  and  by  him  have  been  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  their  Transactions,  to  which 
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he  prefixed  an  account  of  the  institution  ami  principal 
proceedings  of  the  society,  and  an  interesting  account 
of  Gaelic  poetry. 

In  the  year  1792  he  was  one  of  thoge  literary  men 
who  contributed  some  little  occasional  tracts  to  dis- 
abuse the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  led  astray  at 
that  time  by  the  prevailing  frenzy  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. In  1793  he  wrote  "The  Life  of  Dr.  Black- 
lock,"  at  the  request  of  his  widow,  prefixed  to  a 
quarto  edition  of  that  poet's  works.  His  intimacy 
with  Blacklock  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  habits  of  his  life,  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  the 
feelings  peculiar  to  the  privation  of  sight,  under 
which  Blacklock  laboured. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  also  a  dramatic  author.  A  tra- 
gedy written  by  him  in  early  life,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Spanish  Father,"  was  never  represented  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Garrick's  opinion  that  the  catastrophe 
was  of  too  shocking  a  kind  for  the  modern  stage, 
although  he  owned  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  the  force 
of  some  of  the  scenes,  and  the  scope  for  fine  acting 
in  the  character  of  Alphonso,  the  leading  person  of  the 
drama.  In  1773  Mr.  Mackenzie  produced  a  tragedy 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Prince  of  Tunis,"  which, 
with  Mrs.  Yates  as  its  heroine,  was  performed  with 
applause  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre.  Of  three  other 
dramatic  pieces  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  next  was 
"  The  Shipwreck,  or  Fatal  Curiosity."  This  was  an 
alteration  and  amplification  of  Lilly's  horrible  but 
rather  celebrated  tragedy  of  "  Fatal  Curiosity,"  sug- 
gested by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Harris's  "  Philological 
Essays,"  then  recently  published.  Some  new  cha- 
racters were  introduced  with  the  view  of  exciting 
more  sympathy  with  the  calamities  of  the  Wilmot 
family.  Rather  unfortunately,  Mr.  Colman  had, 
about  the  same  time,  taken  a  fancy  to  alter  Lilly's 
play.  His  production  was  brought  out  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  1782,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie's  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1783  or  1784.  "The  Force  of  Fashion," 
a  comedy  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  was  acted  one  night  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1789  ;  but,  from  its  failure, 
it  was  never  printed.  The  object  of  this  piece  was 
to  ridicule  those  persons  who  aflfect  fashionable  follies 
and  vices,  while  in  reality  they  despise  them.  Its 
language  was  elegant ;  but  its  characters,  though  not 
ill-drawn,  wanted  novelty ;  and,  altogether,  its  defi- 
ciency in  stage  effect  was  palpable.  Another  unsuc- 
cessful comedy  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's,  mentioned  in 
Campbell's  "  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,"  was 
"  The  White  Hypocrite,"  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  the  season  of  1788. 

While  thus  active  in  literary  pursuits,  he  discharged 
for  many  years  the  duties  of  comptroller  of  the  taxes, 
and  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  Mackenzie  died  after  a  rather  pro- 
tracted illness  on  the  14th  of  January,  1831. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn  a  most  admirable  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  powers  of  this  author  when 
viewed  in  the  same  walks  with  Smollett,  Fielding,  and 
Sterne.  As  an  author,  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  shown  ta- 
lents both  for  poetry  and  the  drama.  Indeed  we 
are  of  opinion  that  no  man  can  succeed  perfectly  in 
the  line  of  fictitious  composition  without  most  of  the 
properties  of  a  poet,  though  he  may  be  no  writer  of 
verses ;  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  possesses  the  powers  of 
melody  in  addition  to  those  of  conception.  He  has 
given  a  beautiful  specimen  of  legendary  poetry  in  two 
little  Highland  ballads,  a  stjde  of  composition  which 
becomes  fashionable  from  time  to  time  on  account 


of  its  simplicity  and  pathos,  and  then  is  again  laid 
aside  when  worn  out  by  the  servile  imitators,  to 
whom  its  approved  facility  offers  its  chief  recommend- 
ation. But  it  is  as  a  novelist  that  we  are  now  called 
on  to  consider  our  author's  powers ;  and  the  univer- 
sal and  permanent  popularity  of  his  writings  enti- 
tles us  to  rank  him  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  class.  His  works  possess  the  rare  and  invalua- 
ble property  of  originality,  to  which  all  other  quali- 
ties are  as  dust  in  the  balance,  and  the  sources  to 
which  he  resorts  to  excite  our  interest  are  rendered 
accessible  by  a  path  pecuharly  his  own.  The  reader's 
attention  is  not  riveted,  as  in  Fielding's  works,  by 
strongly  marked  character  and  the  lucid  evolution 
of  a  well-constructed  fable ;  or,  as  in  Smollett's  no- 
vels, by  broad  and  strong  humour,  and  a  decisively 
superior  knowledge  of  human  life  in  all  its  varieties  ; 
nor,  to  mention  authors  whom  Mackenzie  more  nearly 
resembles,  does  he  attain  the  pathetic  effect  which  is 
the  object  of  all  three,  in  the  same  manner  as  Rich- 
ardson, or  as  Sterne.  An  accumulation  of  circum- 
stances, sometimes  amounting  to  tediousness,  a  com- 
bination of  minutely  traced  events,  with  an  ample 
commentary  on  each,  were  thought  necessary  by 
Richardson  to  excite  and  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
reader  for  the  affecting  scenes  which  he  has  occasion- 
ally touched  with  such  force ;  and  without  denying 
him  his  due  merit,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has 
employed  preparatory  volumes  in  accomplishing  what 
has  cost  Mackenzie  and  Sterne  only  a  few  pages, 
perhaps  only  a  few  sentences. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  two  last  named 
authors  have,  in  particular  passages,  a  more  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other  than  those  formerly  named, 
yet  there  remain  such  essential  points  of  difference 
betwixt  them  as  must  secure  for  Mackenzie  the 
praise  of  originality  which  we  have  claimed  for  him. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  difference 
between  the  general  character  of  their  writings,  or 
how  far  the  chaste,  correct,  almost  studiously  deco- 
rous manner  and  style  of  the  works  of  the  author  of 
"The  Man  of  Feeling,"  differ  from  the  wild  wit,  and 
intrepid  contempt  at  once  of  decency  and  regularity 
ofcomposition  which  distinguish  "Tristram  Shandy." 
It  is  not  in  the  general  conduct  or  style  of  their  works 
that  they  in  the  slightest  degree  approach ;  nay,  no 
two  authors  in  the  British  language  can  be  more  dis- 
tinct. But  even  in  the  particular  passages  where  both 
had  in  view  to  excite  the  reader's  pathetic  sympathy 
the  modes  resorted  to  are  different.  The  pathos  of 
Sterne  in  some  degree  resembles  his  humour,  and  is 
seldom  attained  by  simple  means ;  a  wild,  fanciful, 
beautiful  flight  of  thought  and  expression  is  remark- 
able in  the  former,  as  an  extravagant,  burlesque,  and 
ludicrous  strain  of  thought  and  language  character- 
izes the  latter.  The  celebrated  passage  where  the 
tear  of  the  recording  angel  blots  the  profane  oath  of 
Uncle  Toby  out  of  the  register  of  Heaven,  a  flight  so 
poetically  fanciful  as  to  be  stretched  to  the  very  verge 
of  extravagance,  will  illustrate  our  position.  To  at- 
tain his  object,  that  is,  to  make  us  thoroughly  sym- 
pathize with  the  excited  state  of  mind  which  betrays 
Uncle  Toby  into  the  indecorous  assertion  which  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  whole,  the  author  calls  Hea- 
ven and  Hell  into  the  lists,  and  represents,  in  a  fine 
poetic  frenzy,  its  effects  on  the  accusing  spirit  and 
the  registering  angel.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with 
the  fine  tale  of  "  La  Roche,"  in  which  Mackenzie  has 
described,  with  such  unexampled  delicacy  and  power- 
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ful  effect,  the  sublime  scene  of  the  sorrows  and  resig- 
nation of  the  deprived  father.  This  also  is  painted 
reflectively ;  that  is,  the  reader's  sj'mpathy  is  excited 
by  the  effect  produced  on  one  of  the  drama,  neither 
ano-el  nor  devil,  but  a  philosopher,  whose  heart  re- 
mains sensitive,  though  his  studies  have  misled  his 
mind  into  the  frozen  regions  of  scepticism.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  tendency  of  the  two  passages,  which 
will  scarce,  in  the  mind  of  the  most  unthinking,  bear 
any  comparison,  we  would  only  remark  that  Mac- 
kenzie has  given  us  a  moral  truth,  Sterne  a  beautiful 
trope  ;  and  that  if  the  one  claims  the  palm  of  superior 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  that  due  to  nature  and  ac- 
curacy of  human  feelmg  must  abide  with  the  Scottish 
author. 

Yet,  while  marking  this  broad  and  distinct  differ- 
ence between  these  two  authors,  the  most  celebrated 
certainly  among  those  who  are  termed  sentimental, 
it  is  but  fair  to  Sterne  to  add,  that  although  Mac- 
kenzie has  rejected  his  license  of  wit  and  flights  of 
imagination,  retrenched  in  a  great  measure  his  epi- 
sodical digressions,  and  altogether  banished  the  in- 
decency and  buffoonery  to  which  he  had  too  frequent 
recourse,  still  their  volumes  must  be  accounted  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class;  and,  amongst  the  thou- 
sand imitators  who  have  pursued  their  path,  we  can- 
not recollect  one  English  author  who  is  entitled  to 
the  same  honour.  The  foreign  authors,  Riccoboni 
and  Marivaux,  belong  to  the  same  department ;  but 
of  the  former  we  remember  little,  and  the  latter, 
though  full  of  the  most  deUcate  touches,  often  de- 
pends for  ertect  on  the  turn  of  phrase,  and  the  pro- 
tracted embarrassments  of  artificial  gallantry,  more 
than  upon  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature.  The 
"  Heloise  "  and  "  Emile  "  partake  of  the  insanity  of 
their  author,  and  are  exaggerated  though  most  elo- 
quent descriptions  of  overwhelming  passion,  rather 
than  works  of  sentiment. 

In  future  compositions  the  author  dropped  even 
that  resemblance  which  the  style  of  "  The  Man  of 
Feeling  "  bears,  in  some  particulars,  to  the  works  of 
Sterne;  and  his  country  may  boast,  that  in  one  in- 
stance, at  least,  she  has  produced  in  Mackenzie  a 
writer  of  pure  musical  Addisonian  prose,  which  re- 
tains the  quality  of  vigour  without  forfeiting  that  of 
clearness  and  simplicity.     We  are  hence  led  to  ob 
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hug  themselves  in  their  own  superior  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Harley's  spirited  conduct  towards  an  im- 
pertinent passenger  in  the  stage-coach,  and  his  start 
of  animated  indignation  on  listening  to  Edward's 
story,  are  skilfully  thrown  in,  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  his  softness  and  gentleness  of  temper  were  not 
allied  to  effeminacy,  and  that  he  dared,  on  suitable 
occasions,  to  do  all  that  might  become  a  man.  We 
have  heard  that  some  of  Harley's  feelings  were  taken 
from  those  of  the  author  himself,  when,  at  his  first 
entrance  on  the  dry  and  barbarous  study  of  municipal 
law,  he  was  looking  back,  like  Blackstone,  on  the 
land  of  the  Muses,  which  he  was  condemned  to  leave 
behind  him.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  the  fine 
sketch  of  Miss  Walton  was  taken  from  the  heiress  of 
a  family  of  distinction,  who  ranked  at  that  time  high 
in  the  Scottish  fashionable  world.  But  such  sur- 
mises are  little  worth  the  tracing,  for  we  believe  no 
original  character  was  ever  composed  by  any  author, 
without  the  idea  having  been  previously  suggested 
by  something  which  he  had  observed  in  nature. 

The  other  novels  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  although  as- 
suming a  more  regular  and  narrative  form,  are  like 
"  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  rather  the  history  of  effects 
produced  on  the  human  mind  by  a  series  of  events 
than  the  narrative  of  those  events  themselves.  The 
villainy  of  Sindall  is  the  tale  of  a  heart  hardened  to 
selfishness  by  incessant  and  unlimited  gratification 
of  the  external  senses ;  a  contrast  to  that  of  Harley, 
whose  mental  feelings  have  acquired  such  an  ascend- 
ency as  to  render  him  unfit  for  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  picture  of  the  former  is  so  horrid 
that  we  should  be  disposed  to  deny  its  truth,  did  we 
not  unhappily  know  that  sensual  indulgence,  in  the 
words  of  Burns, 

"  Hardens  a'  within. 
And  petrifies  the  feelings ;" 

and  that  there  never  did,  and  never  will  exist,  any 
thing  permanently  noble  and  excellent  in  a  character 
which  was  a  stranger  to  the  exercise  of  resolute  self- 
denial.  The  history  of  the  victims  of  Sindall's  arts 
and  crimes,  particularly  the  early  history  of  the  An- 
nesleys,  is  exquisitely  well  drawn ;  and  perhaps  the 
scene  between  the  brother  and  sister  by  the  pond 
equals  any  part  of  the  author's  writings.  Shoidd  the 
reader  doubt  this,  he  may  easily  make  the  experiment 


serve,  that  the  principal  object  of  Mackenzie  in  all  i  liy  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  any  young  person  of 
his  novels  has  been  to  reach  and  sustain  a  tone  of  [feeling  and  intelligence,  and  of  an  age  so  early  as 


moral  pathos,  by  representing  the  effect  of  incidents, 
whether  important  or  trifling,  upon  the  human  mind, 
and  especially  on  those  which  were  not  only  just, 
honourable,  and  intelligent,  but  so  framed  as  to  be 
responsive  to  those  finer  feelings  to  which  ordinary 
hearts  are  callous.     This  is  the  direct  and  professed 


not  to  have  forgotten  the  sports   and   passions  of 
childhood. 

The  beautiful  and  tragic  tale  of  "  Julia  de  Rou- 
bigne  "  is  of  a  very  different  tenour  from  "  The  Man 
of  the  World  ;"  and  we  have  good  authority  for  think- 
ing that  it  was  written  in  some  degree  as  a  counter- 


object  of  Mackenzie's  first  work,  which  is  in  fact  no  I  part  to  the  Jatter^  work.     A  friend  of  the  author,  the 
narrative,  but  a  series  of  successive  incidents,  each       '  '         '  ^      '^  *"'  ^"  *" 

rendered  interesting  by  the  mode  in  which  they  ope- 
rate on  the  feelings  of  Harley.  The  attempt  had  been 
perilous  in  a  meaner  hand  ;  for,  sketched  by  a  pen- 
cil less  nicely  discriminating,  Harley,  instead  of  a 


celebrated  Lord  Kames,  we  believe,  had  represented 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  how  many  poems,  plays,  and 
novels,  the  distress  of  the  piece  is  made  to  turn  upon 
the  designing  villany  of  some  one  of  the  dramatis 
personae.     On  considering  his  observations,  the  au- 


being  whom  we  love,  respect,  sympathize  with,  and  |  thor  undertook,  as  a  task  fit  for  his  genius,  the  com- 
-  -     -  -  •  -"    ■  -         •  .  pQgjt^ion  of  a  story  in  which  the  characters  should  be 

all  naturally  virtuous,  and  where  the  calamities  of 
the  catastrophe  should  arise,  as  frequently  happens 
in  actual  life,  not  out  of  schemes  of  premeditated 
villainy,  but  from  the  excess  and  over-indulgence  of 
passions  and  feelings  in  themselves  blameless,  nay, 
praiseworthy,  but  which,  encouraged  to  a  morbid  ex- 
cess, and  coming  into  fatal  though  fortuitous  con- 


admire,  had  become  the  mere  Quixote  of  sentiment, 
an  object  of  pity,  perhaps,  but  of  ridicule  at  the  same 
time.  Against  this  the  author  has  guarded  with  great 
skill ;  and,  while  duped  and  swindled  in  London, 
Harley  neither  loses  our  consideration  as  a  man  of 
sense  and  spirit,  nor  is  subjected  to  that  degree  of 
contempt  %vith  which  readers  in  general  regard  the 
misadventures  of  a  novice  upon  town,  whilst  they 
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course  with  each  other,  lead  to  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  Mr.  Mackenzie  executed  his  purpose, 
and  as  the  plan  fell  in  most  happily  with  the  views  of 
a  writer  whose  object  was  less  to  describe  e.xternal 
objects  than  to  read  a  lesson  on  the  human  heart,  he 
has  produced  one  of  the  most  heart-wringing  his- 
tories which  has  ever  been  written.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances which  palliate  the  errors  of  the  sufferers, 
in  whose  distress  we  interest  ourselves,  ])oint  out  to 
the  reader  that  there  is  neither  hope,  remedy,  nor 
revenge.  AVhen  a  Lovelace  or  a  Sindall  comes  forth, 
hke  an  evil  principle,  the  agent  of  all  the  misery  of 
the  scene,  we  see  a  chance  of  their  artifices  being  de- 
tected ;  at  least  the  victims  have  the  consciousness  of 
innocence,  the  reader  the  stern  hope  of  vengeance. 
But  when,  as  in  "  Julia  de  Roubigne',"  the  revival  of 
mutual  affection  on  the  part  of  two  pure  and  amia- 
ble beings,  imprudently  and  incautiously  indulged, 
awakens,  and  not  unjustly,  the  jealous  honour  of  a 
high-spirited  husband, — when  we  see  Julia  precipi- 
tated into  misery  by  her  preference  of  filial  duty  to 
early  love,  Savillon  by  his  faithful  and  tender  attach- 
ment to  a  deserving  object,  and  Montauban  by  a 
jealous  regard  to  his  spotless  fame,  we  are  made 
aware  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no  hope  of  aught 
but  the  most  unhappy  catastrophe.  The  side  of  each 
sufferer  is  pierced  by  the  very  staff  on  which  he  leaned, 
and  the  natural  and  virtuous  feelings  which  they  at 
first  most  legitimately  indulged,  precipitate  them  into 
error,  crimes,  remorse,  and  misery.  The  cruelty  to 
which  Montauban  is  hurried  may,  perhaps,  be  sup- 
posed to  exempt  him  from  our  sympathy,  especially 
in  an  age  when  such  crimes  as  that  of  which  Julia  is 
suspected  are  usually  borne  by  the  injured  parties 
with  more  equanimity  than  her  husband  displays. 
But  the  irritable  habits  of  the  time,  and  his  Spanish 
descent,  must  plead  the  apology  of  Montauban  as 
they  are  admitted  to  form  that  of  Othello.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  "  Juha  de  Roubigne  "  gives  the  reader 
too  much  actual  pain  to  be  so  generally  popular  as 
"The  Man  of  Feehng,"  since  we  have  found  its  su- 
periority to  that  beautiful  essay  on  human  sensibility 
often  disputed  by  those  whose  taste  we  are  in  general 
inclined  to  defer  to.  The  very  acute  feelings  which 
the  work  usually  excites  among  the  readers  whose 
sympathies  are  liable  to  be  awakened  by  scenes  of 
fictitious  distress,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
extreme  accuracy  and  truth  of  the  sentiments  as  well 
as  to  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed. 

"  La  Roche"  furnishes  the  best  specimen  of  Mac- 
kenzie's peculiar  style  : — "  The  church  was  dimly 
hghted,  except  near  the  pulpit  where  the  venerable 
La  Roche  was  seated.  His  people  were  now  lifting 
up  their  voices  in  a  psalm  to  that  Being  whom  their 
pastor  had  taught  them  ever  to  bless  and  to  revere. 
La  Roche  sat,  his  figure  bending  gently  forward,  his 
eyes  half  closed,  lifted  up  in  silent  devotion.  A  lamp 
placed  near  him  threw  its  light  strong  on  his  head, 
and  marked  the  shadowy  lines  of  age  across  the  pale- 
ness of  his  brow,  thinly  covered  with  grey  hairs. 
The  music  ceased  ; — La  Roche  sat  for  a  moment,  and 
nature  wrung  a  few  tears  from  him.  His  people  were 
loud  in  their  grief ;  Mr.  H  *  *  *  was  not  less  affected 
than  they — La  Roche  arose.  '  Father  of  mercies,' 
said  he,  '  forgive  these  tears  ;  assist  thy  servant  to 
lift  up  his  soul  to  thee  ;  to  lift  to  thee  the  souls  of 
thy  people  !  My  friends  !  it  is  good  so  to  do  ;  at  all 
seasons  it  is  good  ;  but  in  the  days  of  our  distress 
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what  a  privilege  it  is!  Well  saith  the  sacred  book, 
'  Trust  in  the  Lord  ;  at  all  times  trust  in  the  Lord.' 
When  every  other  support  fails  us,  when  the  foun- 
tains of  worldly  comfort  are  dried  up,  let  us  then 
seek  those  living  waters  which  flow  from  the  throne 
of  God.  'Tis  only  from  the  beUef  of  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  our  calamities 
can  be  borne  in  that  manner  which  becomes  a  man. 
Human  wisdom  is  here  of  little  use  ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  bestows  comfort,  it  represses  feeling,  with- 
out which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by  calamity,  but 
we  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness.  I  will  not 
bid  you  be  insensible,  my  friends.  1  cannot,  I  can- 
not, if  I  would  '  (his  tears  flowed  afresh) — '  I  feel  too 
much  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  feelings  ; 
but  therefore  may  I  the  more  willingly  be  heard ; 
therefore  have  I  prayed  God  to  give  me  strength  to 
speak  to  you  ;  to  direct  you  to  him,  not  with  empty 
words,  but  with  these  tears;  not  from  speculation, 
but  from  experience, — that  while  you  see  me  suffei', 
you  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

"  '  You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the 
last  earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  years  ! 
Such  a  child  too  !  It  becomes  not  me  to  speak  of 
her  virtues  ;  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them, 
because  they  were  exerted  towards  myself.  Not 
many  days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiful,  virtu- 
ous, and  happy  :  ye  who  are  parents  will  judge  of  my 
felicity  then — ye  will  judge  of  my  affliction  now. 
But  I  look  towards  him  who  struck  me ;  I  see  the 
hand  of  a  father  amidst  the  chastenings  of  my  God. 
Oh  !  could  I  make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour  out  the 
heart  when  it  is  pressed  down  with  many  sorrows,  to 
pour  it  out  with  confidence  to  Him,  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all  that  the 
first  enjoys,  and  in  contemplation  of  whom  disap- 
pears all  that  the  last  can  inflict !  For  we  are  not  as 
those  who  die  without  hope  ;  we  know  that  our  Re- 
deemer liveth ;  that  we  shall  live  with  him,  with  our 
friends  his  servants,  in  that  blessed  land  where  sor- 
row is  unknown,  and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is 
perfect.  Go  then,  mourn  not  for  me ;  I  have  not 
lost  my  child ;  but  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  meet 
•again  never  to  be  separated.  But  ye  are  also  my 
children  :  would  ye  that  I  should  not  grieve  without 
comfort  ?  So  live  as  she  lived  ;  that  when  your  death 
Cometh,  it  may  be  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
your  latter  end  like  his.' 

"  Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche  ;  his  audi- 
ence answered  it  with  their  tears.  The  good  old  man 
had  dried  up  his  at  the  altai  of  the  Lord ;  his  coun- 
tenance had  lost  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the  glow 
of  faith  and  hope.  Mr.  H  *  *  *  followed  him  into 
his  house.  The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit  was  past ; 
at  sight  of  him  the  scenes  they  had  last  met  in  rushed 
again  on  his  mind  ;  La  Roche  threw  his  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other 
was  equally  affected  :  they  went  together  in  silence 
into  the  parlour  where  the  evening  service  was  wont 
to  be  performed.  The  curtains  of  the  organ  were 
open ;  La  Roche  started  hack  at  the  sight.  '  Oh  ! 
my  friend!'  said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  again. 
Mr.  H  *  *  *  had  now  recollected  himself;  he  stepped 
forward  and  drew  the  curtain  close ;  the  old  man 
wiped  off  his  tears,  and  taking  his  friend's  hand, 
'You  see  my  weakness,'  said  he,  "tis  the  weakness 
of  humanity ;  but  my  comfort  is  not  therefore  lost. 
'  I  heard  you,'  said  the  other,  '  in  the  pulpit ;  I  re- 
ioice  that  such  consolation  is  yours.'  '  It  is,  my 
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friend,' said  he,  'and  I  trust  I  shall  ever  hold  it  fast; 
if  there  are  any  who  doubt  our  faith,  let  them  think 
of  what  importance  religion  is  to  calamity,  and  for- 
bear to  weaken  its  force  ;  if  they  cannot  restore  our 
happiness,  let  them  not  take  away  the  solace  of  our 
affliction.' " 

MACKEY,  JOHN,  an  English  writer,  who  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  "  Memoirs  of  James  the 
Second's  Court  at  St.  Germaine,  and  of  the  Court  of 
England  in  the  reigns  of  WilUam  III.  and  Queen 
Anne;"  in  which  are  many  original  anecdotes  of 
great  interest.     He  died  in  1726. 

MACKINTOSH,  SIR  JAMES,  a  learned  English 
statesman  and  lawyer,  who  was  born  at  Dores,  in  In- 
verness-shire,  in  1766.  ^Vhen  he  was  thought  old 
enough  to  be  placed  under  male  tuition,  he  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  Fortrose  in  Ross-shire,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  King's  college,  Old  Aberdeen,  where 
he  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study  and  dis- 
cipline with  the  greatest  credit.  From  Aberdeen  he 
repaired  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 
spent  three  years,  chiefly  in  medical  studies,  prepa- 
ratory to  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  applying  himself  to  a  regular  practice  in  that 
profession.  At  this  time  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  ^Villiam  Cullen,  professor  of  practical  medicine, 
and  author  of  "  The  First  Lines  of  Physic,"  as  well 
as  a  work  on  the  Materia  Medica.  His  well-known  ex- 
cellence as  a  medical  lecturer  attracted  a  crowd  of 
students  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  social 
circle  in  which  young  Mackintosh  found  himself  was, 
for  a  season,  quite  as  welcome  to  his  sanguine  and 
sprightly  spirit  as  the  most  attractive  science  could 
prove  to  his  more  sober  and  enlightened  judgment. 
This  diversion  was,  however,  but  transient.  The 
understanding  and  the  heart  of  the  student  had  been 
well  cultivated,  and  the  approbation  and  pursuit  of 
literature  soon  overcame  the  follies  of  fashion  and  the 
indulgences  of  intemperance.  Robertson  and  Smith, 
Clark  and  Brown,  were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 
fame  at  Edinburgh ;  and  in  addition  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  was  won  by  their  celebrity  to  an  atten- 
tion to  their  several  works,  and  his  early  and  profound 
study  of  them  laid  the  foundation  for  that  mature 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  for  which  this  able 
man  was  so  long  celebrated.  His  mind  became  soon 
and  seriously  directed  towards  general  literature; 
moral,  political,  and  speculative  philosophy ;  in  fact 
almost  every  subject  in  preference  to  that  which  he 
had  first  taken  up,  and  which  at  no  period  of  his  life 
he  very  diligently  cultivated.  He  received  his  medi- 
cal degree  in  the  year  1787,  just  at  the  time  that  he 
l)egan  to  resolve  on  abandoning  the  profession,  and 
devote  his  life  to  more  miscellaneous  investigations 
and  pursuits. 

On  visiting  London  in  the  year  1789,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  the  excitement  of  the  pubhc  mind  on  the 
subject  of  a  regency,  to  write  and  print  a  defence  of 
the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  unfettered 
and  unrestricted  e.\ercise  of  the  functions  of  regent. 
This  was  his  first  essay  as  an  author.  The  work, 
however,  passed  into  oblivion  almost  from  the  press, 
and  the  author,  foiled  in  this  etFort  to  obtain  political 
celebrity,  repaired  to  the  continent  to  renew  his 
medical  studies,  and  prepare  himself  for  some  settled 
plan  of  life  and  action.  The  period  of  his  arriving 
in  France  gave  a  decision  to  his  political  creed  and 
character,  at  the  same  time  that  it  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  further  study  of  medicine.    The  revo- 
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lution  had  commenced,  and  as  yet  had  given  no 
s}Tuptom  of  its  proceeding  beyond  a  struggle  for  ra- 
tional and  constitutional  freedom.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
was  impressed  in  favour  of  the  early  system  of  the 
first  movers  in  that  great  political  struggle,  and  he 
soon  set  about  his  celebrated  "  Vindication"  of  the 
men  and  their  principles,  which  acquired  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  an  early  celebrity  among 
the  "SVhigs  of  England.  The  chief  object  of  the  pam- 
phlet was  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Mr.  Burke's 
"  Reflections,"  and  although  that  gentleman  was  na- 
turally displeased  at  any  opposition  to  his  favoxirite 
views,  the  work  was  written  with  a  spirit  and  talent 
which  even  he  was  constrained  to  admire,  and  which 
gained  for  Mr.  Mackintosh  the  friendship  of  that 
philosopher  and  statesman. 

Anxious  for  some  regular  plan  of  disposing  of  his 
time,  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  1792  entered  himself  as  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  soon  called  to  the  bar 
by  that  society,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law.  To  a  mind  like  that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
the  legal  profession  presented  great  attractions.  At 
that  period  legal  pursuits  had  ceased  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  researches  into  the  statute  book  and  its 
commentators.  An  improved  spirit  had  come  over 
the  profession,  and  in  Mackintosh's  native  country 
particularly,  Kaimes,  Jeffery,  and  their  friends,  set 
the  example  of  cultivating  the  faculties  and  tastes  of 
mind  which  had  little  immediate  connexion  with  the 
practice  of  law.  Criticism  and  the  belles  lettres  were 
eagerly  studied  by  the  profession  ;  and  the  bar,  losing 
its  technical  characteristics,  was  more  assimilated  to 
the  refined  spirit  of  the  age.  Blackstone's  labours 
had  illuminated  the  statute  book,  and  his  celebrated 
commentaries  had  deprived  law  of  the  repulsive  dry- 
ness which  many  students  had  been  utterly  unable 
to  overcome.  Men  of  distinguished  erudition,  too, 
had,  a  short  while  antecedent  to  Mackintosh's  career, 
filled  the  highest  legal  offices  in  the  state ;  and  the 
mind  of  a  young  aspirant  was  naturally] warmed  with 
the  recollection  or  example  of  a  Somers,  a  Black- 
stone,  or  a  Mansfield. 

Mackintosh  had  not  mistaken  his  genius,  or  adopted 
a  pursuit  in  which  he  was  not  destined  to  distinguish 
himself.  In  the  Inner  Temple  he  studied  generally, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  deeply,  the  various 
branches  of  his  profession  and  of  general  literature. 
While  storing  his  elegant  mind  with  the  polite  learn- 
ing of  the  present  and  past  ages,  he  devoted  himself 
ardently  to  the  study  of  those  principles  or  rules  of 
action  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  intercourse  of 
men  and  nations  with  each  other.  At  that  period 
many  ardent  friends  of  general  improvement  con- 
ceived that  national  regeneration  on  a  grand  scale 
had  commenced.  The  flattering  aspect  of  aflfairs  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  revolution  seemed 
to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  world  was  about  to  wit- 
ness a  great  nation  regenerating  itself  by  means  of 
its  own  resources,  and,  without  resolving  society  into 
its  elements,  purge  it  of  the  abuses  that  obstructed 
its  happiness.  Mankind  had  not  previously  seen  a 
great  nation  far  advanced  in  refinement  and  glory, — 
at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  turning  upon  its  institu- 
tions, and  insisting  upon  their  re-construction.  Eu- 
rope was  absorbed  by  the  coming  events.  Liberal 
opinions  had  been  of  slow  growth,  and  where  they 
had  taken  root  they  resembled  in  their  progression 
the  slow  maturity  of  the  oak  rather  than  the  exube- 
rant growth  of  a  single  summer.     But  to  change  the 
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entire  affairs  of  a  nation  by  the  simple  resolution  of 
a  people, — to  mould  monarchies  and  states  according 
to  the  new  lights  of  political  philosophy,  was  a  magic 
transformation,  which  infused  delight  into  every  ge- 
nerous spirit  amongst  mankind. 

Encouraged  by  his  first  essay  as  a  public  man,  our 
young  civilian  now  ventured  on  another  effort  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  at 
(jlray's  Inn  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  It  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  limits,  were  we  to  give  even  an  ana- 
lysis of  these  lectures.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  every 
principle  affecting  the  intercommunication  of  indivi- 
duals and  nations  was  discussed  and  illustrated  in  a 
luminous  and  popular  manner.  The  premier,  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  present  at  the  introductory  discourse,  and 
the  course  throughout  was  attended  by  the  most 
brilliant  audiences.  The  zeal  of  Mackintosh  for  re- 
volution and  change  had  considerably  abated  pre- 
vious to  the  delivery  of  these  lectures,  and  some  ex- 
pressions which  escaped  him  in  these  discourses 
were  not  relished  by  his  contemporaries,  many  of 
whom,  including  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  denounced  him 
as  a  "renegade"  and  an  "apostate."  This  reproba- 
tion was,  however,  unjust;  for  Mackintosh  had  made 
the  important,  but  often  the  late  discovery,  that  po- 
litical renovation  and  improvement  may  be  brought 
about  without  revolt,  civil  war,  or  treason.  Perhaps 
he  had  some  presentiment  that  public  opinion  would 
ere  long  force  upon  potentates  and  powers  a  modifi- 
cation of  their  rule  and  authority,  and  that  mankind 
as  soon,  or  nearly  as  soon,  as  they  were  fit  for  free 
institutions,  would,  by  that  very  fitness,  obtain  them. 

Though  these  lectures  raised  the  fame  of  Mackin- 
tosh as  an  accomjjlished  scholar,  yet  they  did  not 
bring  him  that  increase  of  practice  at  the  bar  that  a 
man  of  his  celebrity  might  have  expected.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  never  enjoyed  that  extensive  practice 
which  has  been  obtained  by  other  men  of  inferior 
talents,  but  in  this  he  was  not  alone  amongst  his 
brethren  of  the  bar.  He  gave,  however,  the  most 
ample  proof  that  he  possessed  forensic  talents  of  the 
highest  order.  During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens 
the  English  government,  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon, 
instituted  a  prosecution  against  Peltier,  and  the 
cause  attracted  the  attention  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Mackintosh  solicited  the  appointment  of 
advocate  for  the  accused,  and  on  the  trial  displayed 
one  of  those  flights  of  eloquence  which  prove  that 
the  art  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  is  not  lost  to  the 
moderns.  Nothing  was  more  admired,  and  nothing 
more  extensively  circulated,  than  that  speech ;  and 
Napoleon  had  the  mortification  to  experience  that 
the  philippic  of  the  advocate  was  infinitely  more  se- 
vere than  the  libel  he  had  prosecuted.  We  make  no 
apology  for  inserting  the  concluding  sentences  of 
this  speech : — "  In  the  court  where  we  are  now  met, 
Cromwell  twice  sent  a  satirist  on  his  tyranny  to  be 
convicted  and  punished  as  a  libeller;  and  in  this 
court,  almost  in  sight  of  the  scaffold  streaming  in 
the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  within  hearing  of  the 
clash  of  his  bayonets  which  drove  out  parliaments 
with  contumely,  two  successive  juries  rescued  the 
intrepid  satirist  from  his  fangs,  and  sent  out  with 
defeat  and  disgrace  the  usurper's  attorney-general 
from  what  he  had  the  insolence  to  call  his  court. 
Even  then,  gentlemen,  when  all  law  and  liberty  were 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  a  military  banditti ; — 
when  those  great  crimes  were  perpetrated  on  a  liijh 


plan,  and  with  a  high  hand  against  those  who  were 
the  objects  of  public  veneration,  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else  upon  earth,  overwhelm  the  minds  of 
men,  break  their  spirits,  and  confound  their  moral 
sentiments,  obliterate  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong  in  the  understanding,  and  teach  the  uml- 
titude  to  feel  no  longer  any  reverence  for  that  jus- 
tice which  they  thus  see  triumphantly  dragged  at 
the  chariot  wheels  of  a  tyrant; — even  then,  when 
this  unhappy  country,  triumphant  indeed  abroad, 
but  enslaved  at  home,  had  no  prospect  but  that  of  a 
long  succession  of  tyrants,  wading  through  slaughter 
to  a  throne;  even  then,  I  say,  when  all  seemed  lost, 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  English  liberty  survived 
in  the  hearts  of  English  jurors.  That  spirit  is,  I 
trust  in  God,  not  extinct ;  and  if  any  modern  tyrant 
were,  in  the  drunkenness  of  his  insolence  to  hoj)e  to 
awe  an  English  jurv,  I  trust  and  believe  that  they 
would  tell  him,  '  Our  ancestors  braved  the  bayonets 
of  Cromwell,  and  we  bid  defiance  to  yours.'" 

In  a  short  time  after  the  deUvery  of  this  splendid 
speech,  and  indeed  in  consequence  of  it,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  a  judge 
in  India,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  that  country 
to  enter  upon  his  duties.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Sir  James  employed  his  leisure  in  oriental  researches, 
or,  if  he  did,  his  success  was  partial.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  na- 
tural philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  but 
he  declined  the  honour — a  determination  he  was  un- 
derstood to  regret.  He  afterwards  took  his  seat  in 
parliament,  where  great  expectations  were  excited 
from  his  well-known  learning  and  eloquence.  Sir 
James's  parliamentary  career  cannot  be  considered 
as  very  brilliant.  Deeply  imbued  with  the  learning 
of  the  schools,  he  seemed  to  treat  every  subject  as  a 
philosopher  and  not  as  a  partisan.  There  is  a  de- 
scription of  refined  reasoning  and  eloquence  that  is 
not  adapted  for  parliamentary  debate,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers 
that  when  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  St.  Stephen's,  he  produced  certainly 
a  finely  spun,  well- argued,  philosophical  treatise  ;  but 
there  was  none  of  the  grasping  power  of  terse  rea- 
soning and  of  rapid  debate  which  carry  men  so  tri- 
umphantly through  their  parliamentary  speeches. 
On  all  matters  of  importance,  however,  Sir  James 
was  always  a  speaker,  and  especially  when  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  was  of  a  judicial  or  international  cha- 
racter. He  laboured  strenuously,  in  conjunction  with 
Romilly,  for  the  improvement  of  our  criminal  law, 
but  the  ability  and  energy  which  he  displayed  in  these 
efforts  were  by  no  means  attended  with  adequate 
success.  He  laboured  diligently,  however,  and  left 
his  labours  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
The  principles  which  guided  these  two  illustrious  men 
in  their  jurisprudential  reforms  have  been  adopted 
by  others,  who  have  thus  earned  without  labour  lau- 
rels that  the  future  historian  will  restore  to  Romilly 
and  Mackintosh.  He  contended  with  great  ability 
against  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  recognition  of  the  Ame- 
rican states,  and  had  the  merit  of  first  bringing  a 
motion  before  parliament  on  the  advantages  of  call- 
ing the  new  states  of  the  American  continent  into 
political  existence. 

Among  the  other  political  questions  to  which  Sir 

James    Mackintosh  directed  his  attention,  was  the 

question  of  "West  Indian  slavery.      His  opinions  on 

this  subject  were  most  decided,  and  stood  conspicu- 
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ous  m  his  moial  and  political  creed.  He  affirmed 
that  he  deemed  it  "  the  greatest  of  all  public  ques- 
tions;"  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  anti-slavery  so- 
ciety held  in  1S25,  he  summed  up  his  views  on  this 
point  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  feel  the  most 
zealous  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  cause,  because 
I  consider  its  success  indispensable  to  acquit  the 
consciences  and  clear  the  honour  of  the  British  peo- 
ple ;  because,  in  sincerity  of  soul,  I  believe  its  suc- 
cess would,  more  tlian  any  other  measure,  contribute 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  European  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  ;  and  lastly,  and  above  all,  because  I 
think  it  would  raise  a  million  of  human  beings  to  the 
condition  of  men." 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  this  great  senator 
through  all  the  subjects  on  which  his  ardour  and 
eloquence  where  expended.  In  the  following  year.s, 
tlie  droits  of  the  admiralty,  the  church  of  Scotland, 
the  aflairs  of  Naples,  the  congress  of  Laybach,  the 
condition  of  Sicii)',  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  the  op- 
pression of  the  Greeks,  the  juries  of  Scotland,  the 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  lord  advocate,  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Soutli  Wales,  together  with  his  chief 
subject,  the  criminal  code,  called  forth  his  talents, 
and  gave  occasion  for  the  house  to  witness  the  ardent 
jjerseverance  of  his  spirit  in  defence  of  general  liberty, 
imion,  and  happiness.  Other  measures  were  ably 
advocated  by  him,  though  with  less  immediate  suc- 
cess ;  he  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  see  many  of 
them  called  into  action.  The  measure  of  catholic 
emancijjation  he  rejoiced  to  see  carried,  though  it 
was  by  his  enemies ;  and  the  important  measure  of 
l)arliamentary  reform,  which  was  l)rought  forward 
by  his  political  friends,  he  advocated  with  all  his 
powers,  and  saw  nearly  jiassed  into  a  law  before  he 
closed  his  eyes  upon  all  sublunary  scenes. 

AVith  regard  to  his  powers  as  an  author,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  premature  to  speak  of  his  character  as 
an  historian ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  lament  that  he 
Avas  taken  at  a  time  when  he  was  employed  in  vin- 
dicating from  error  and  misrepresentation  the  most 
important  j)eriod  of  Enghsli  history.  The  ])ortion 
he  has  already  ])ublished  of  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
].md  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Death  of  Queen 
Mary,"  his  "  Biographical  Sketch  of  Sir  Thomas 
lloore,"  and  the  numerous  historical  articles  he 
has  written  for  '"  The  Edinburgh  Review,"  show 
the  accuracy  of  his  critical  talents,  the  justness  of 
Ins  views  on  political  subjects,  the  comprehensive 
powers  of  his  understanding,  and  the  candour  and 
liberality  of  his  character.  But  it  was  not  to  histo- 
rical enquiries  that  his  mind  had  been  singly  or  even 
chiefly  directed.  Few,  if  any,  surpassed  him  in  the 
extent,  variety,  and  correctness  of  his  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  moral  and  political  science. 
His  continuation  of  Mr.  Stewart's  "  Dissertation  on 
Ethics"  isamagnificent  monumentof  multifarious  and 
extensive  reading,  nice  discrimination,  candid  judg- 
ment, and  profound  speculation  on  subjects  the  most 
difficult  and  most  interesting  to  mankind.  The  death 
tif  this  gentleman  took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1832. 

MACLAINE,  ARCHIBALD,  a  learned  Irish  di- 
vine, who  was  bornatMonaghan  in  17'22,and  educated 
at  Glasgow.  Dr.  Maclaine  is  known  as  the  author 
of  an  excellent  translation  of  a  work  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  "  A  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
the  Christian  Religion."     He  died  at  Bath  in  1804. 

MACLAURIN,  COLIN,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
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1608.  He  studied  at  Glasgow,  where  he  took  the 
'  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  defended  a  thesis  on  the  power 
of  gravitation.  In  1717  he  obtained  the  mathema- 
tical chair  in  the  Marischal  college  at  Aberdeen,  and, 
two  years  after  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety. In  1725  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Edinburgh,  where  his  lectures  contributed 
much  to  raise  the  character  of  that  university  as  a 
school  of  science.  A  controversy  with  Bishop  Berke- 
ley led  to  the  jmblication  of  Maclaurin's  great  work, 
his  "Treatise  on  Fluxions."  He  died  in  June  1746. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Algebra,"  "  An 
Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Dis- 
coveries," various  papers  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,"  and  other  works. 

MACKLIN,  CHARLES,  an  actor  and  dramatist 
of  some  celebrity,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1690, 
and  was  employed  in  Dublin  as  a  barge-man,  until 
his  twenty-first  year,  when  he  came  to  England  and 
joined  a  company  of  strolUng  comedians.  In  1716 
he  appeared  as  an  actor  in  the  theatre  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1741  that  he 
established  his  fame  as  an  actor  by  his  admirable 
performance  of  Shylock,  that  being,  indeed,  the  only 
character  in  which  he  stood  pre-eminent.  He  con- 
tinued on  the  stage  till  1789,  which  long  interval  was 
marked  by  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  theatrical  life, 
rendered  still  greater  by  the  temper  of  the  individual. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  understanding 
became  impaired,  and  in  this  state  he  died  in  July 
1797.  His  "  Man  of  the  World,"  a  comedy,  disco- 
vers a  keen  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  ex- 
poses meanness,  sycophancy,  and  political  servility, 
with  considerable  skill.  His  "  Love  A-la-Mode"  also 
possesses  kindred  merit.  Macklin  was  an  entertaining 
companion,  although  dictatorial,  and  very  irascible. 

MACKNIGHT,  JAMES,  a  learned  Scottish  di- 
vine, who  was  born  in  1721,  and  educated  at  Glasgow 
and  Leyden,  and  on  his  return  was  ordained  minister 
of  Maybole,  Avhere  he  remained  sixteen  years,  and 
composed  his  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  and  his 
"  New  Translation  of  the  Epistles."  In  1763  he 
published  his  "Truth  of  the  Gospel  History."  In 
1772  he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Macknight  employed  nearly  thirty  years  in  the 
execution  of  his  last  and  greatest  work,  on  the  apos- 
tolical epistles — "  -A  New  Literal  Translation  from 
the  Greek  of  all  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  com- 
mentaries and  notes,  philological,  critical,  explana- 
tory, and  practical."     He  died  in  1800. 

MACPHERSON,  JAMES,  a  Scottish  writer  of 
some  skill,  but  whose  principal  celebrity  rests  on  his 
connexion  with  the  poems  of  Ossian.  He  was  born 
in  1738,  and  completed  his  education  at  Edinburgh. 
Having  ])ubhshed  "  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry," 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  to  enable  him  to  collect  additional 
specimens  of  national  poetry.  He  produced,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  researches,  "  Fingal,"  an  ancient  epic 
poem,  translated  from  the  Gaehc ;  "  Temora,"  and 
other  poems,  professedly  translated  from  originals  by 
Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  a  Gaelic  prince  of  the 
third  century,  and  his  contemporaries. 

It  appears'  exceedingly  difficult  at  the  present  time 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Macpherson  with  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern 
bards,  but  the  following  particulars  from  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  latest  work  on  the  subject  goes  far  towards 
settling  the  controversy  : — 
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*■'  Various  circumstances,  which  I  shal?briefly  de- 
tail, contributed  to  impress  me  with  a  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  as 
being  the  real  productions  of  a  Celtic  bard,  and  not 
fabricated  by  Mr.  James  Macpherson.  1.  I  knew 
Mr.  Macpherson  well,  and  we  frequently  discussed 
the  subject  together,  both  at  his  house  in  London 
and  at  his  villa  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  having  any  hand  in  an  impos- 
ture, or  at  any  doubt  being  entertained  that  the 
poems  he  had  published  were  any  thing  but  transla- 
tions from  genuine  Celtic  poetry  ;  and  he  explained 
to  me,  from  time  to  time,  the  steps  he  was  taking  to 
get  the  poems  pubhshed  in  the  language  in  which 
they  were  composed.  2.  A  gentleman  from  the  Isle 
of  Sky  (Captain  John  Macdonald  of  Breakish)  came 
to  reside  on  my  estate  in  Caithness,  who  was  much 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  Gaelic  poetry, 
and  who  had  furnished  Mr.  Macpherson  with  several 
of  the  poems  he  had  translated.  Being  e.xamined 
upon  oath  before  a  magistrate,  on  the  25th  Septem- 
ber, 1805,  Captain  Macdonald  declared  "  that  he  was 
then  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age, — that  when 
young  he  could  repeat  a  great  many  of  Ossian's 
poems,  of  diiferent  lengths  and  number  of  verses, 
which  he  had  learned  from  an  old  man  about  eighty 
years  of  age, — that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
late  Mr.  James  Macpherson, — that  he  had  met  with 
him  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Macpherson's  house  in  the 
Isle  of  Sky, — that  he  had  sung  many  of  those  poems 
to  him,  and  that  Mr.  James  Macpherson  took  them 
down  as  he  repeated  them." 

"  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Macpherson  tended  to  render  the  subject  of  the  au- 
thenticity doubtful  and  mysterious  ;  for  he  struggled 
hard  with  his  pride  before  a  regard  for  the  interests 
of  truth  induced  him  at  last  to  leave  behind  him  the 
original  Gaelic  poetry,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
being  published.  Had  he  destroyed  these  manu- 
scripts, his  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  original 
author  would  have  received  such  additional  confirm- 
ation as  would  have  rendered  it  extremely  difficult 
indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  to  have  refuted  them. 
He  not  only  left  the  manuscripts,  however,  but  also 
a  legacy  of  1000?.  to  his  executor,  John  Macken- 
zie, Esq.,  to  defray  the  expense  of  preparing  for 
the  press  and  publishing  the  original  poems.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  in  car- 
rying through  this  undertaking ;  but  he  had  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Nicol  and 
Bulmer  as  publishers,  and  a  proof  of  the  first  sixteen 
pages  had  been  actually  printed  and  sent  to  him  when 
he  unfortunately  died. 

"  As  the  publication  of  such  a  work  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  professional  avocations  of  his  execu- 
tor, he  resolved  to  put  the  manuscripts  into  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Highland  society  of  London 
for  the  purpose  of  publication.  On  the  I7th  of  May, 
1804,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  work.  Being  appointed  chairman, 
I  resolved  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  carrying  it 
on  with  energy.  Many  obstacles  however  occurred 
to  the  speedy  completion  of  the  work.  It  was  judged 
necessary  to  have  not  only  the  several  poems,  but  the 
arguments,  or  prefatory  notices  to  each,  translated 
into  Latin.  An  eminent  Latin  and  Gaelic  scholar, 
Mr.  Robert  Macfarlan,  was  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  carriage  in 
one  of  the  contested  Middlesex  elections,  and  it  was 
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found  extremely  difficult  to  supply  his  place.  The 
proofs  also  were  sent  to  Scotland,  to  be  revised  by 
some  eminent  Gaelic  scholars  there.  Some  time  was 
required  to  enable  me  to  complete  the  new  evidence 
I  had  fortunately  discovered  in  support  of  the  au- 
thenticity;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1807  that 
the  whole  work,  in  three  volumes  large  octavo,  was 
published.  There  was  no  literary  undertaking,  from 
the  ultimate  completion  of  which  I  derived  more  sa- 
tisfaction. It  had  been  asserted  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  'That  the  poems  of  Ossian 
never  existed  in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we 
had  seen, — that  the  editor,  or  author,  never  could 
show  the  original,  nor  could  it  be  shown  by  any 
other, — that  it  was  too  long  to  be  remembered, — 
that  the  Gaelic  language  formerly  had  nothing  writ- 
ten,— and  that  the  editor  (Macpherson)  had  doubt- 
less inserted  names  that  circulated  in  popular  stories, 
and  might  have  translated  some  wandering  ballads, 
if  any  could  be  found ;  and  that  the  names  and 
some  of  the  images  being  recollected,  make  an  inac- 
curate auditor  imagine,  by  the  help  of  Caledonian 
bigotry,  that  he  had  formerly  heard  the  whole.' 

"  There  cannot  be  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to 
such  groundless  assertions  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Gaelic  originals  are  now  published  ;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  that  language, 
the  work  not  only  furnishes  complete  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  own  originality,  but  is  in  fact  greatly 
superior,  in  point  of  poetical  merit,  to  the  English 
version.  The  general  question,  therefore,  is  at  length 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  may  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Whether  the 
late  Mr.  Macpherson  composed  what  are  called  the 
poems  of  Ossian  in  English,  and  then  translated  them 
into  Gaelic  ?  2.  Whether  the  Gaelic  was  not  the 
original,  and  the  English  a  translation  ?  3.  Whether 
that  original  is  not  genuine  ancient  poetry  ? 

"  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  manifestly  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Macpherson  should  first  have  composed  what 
he  calls  "The  Poems  of  Ossian"  in  English,  and 
that  though  he  wished  the  world  should  believe  he 
was  the  author  of  them,  should  take  the  trouble  of 
translating  them  into  Gaelic  ;  and  that  he  afterwards 
should  leave  behind  him  a  Gaelic  version  for  publi- 
cation, bequeathing  a  sum  of  money  for  defraying  the 
expen-se. 

"  As  to  the  second  point,  it  will  appear  from  an 
impartial  and  critical  collation  of  the  original  Gaelic 
with  the  English  version,  that  the  Gaelic  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  anterior,  and  that  the  English 
translation  by  Macpherson,  however  much  it  has 
been  admired,  conveys  in  reality  a  very  faint  and  im- 
perfect idea  indeed  of  the  singular  merit  and  peculiar 
beauties  by  which  the  genuine  poetry  of  the  Celtic 
bard  is  so  happily  distinguished. 

"  As  to  the  third  point,  various  circumstances  are 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  Celtic  tribes  in 
general  were  addicted  to  poetry, — that  various  Gaelic 
poems  did  exist,  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  in  remote  periods  of  our  history, — that 
these  poems  were  in  a  great  measure  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Ossian,  a  Scottish  bard  who  cele- 
brated the  exploits  of  Fingal,  a  Scottish  warrior, — 
that  some  manuscripts  did  exist  in  Scotland  in  which 
these  poems  were  contained, — and  that  many  persons 
preserved  in  their  memory  a  [great  store  of  Gaelic 
poetry,  and,  in  particular,  many  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian. 
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"To  these  proofs,  two  additional  circumstances 
are  to  be  added,  which  I  was  fortunately  the  means 
of  bringing  to  light :— 1.  That  a  manuscript  of  these 
poems  did  actually  exist  at  Douay,  in  Flanders,  pre- 
vious to  Macpherson's  collection;  and,  2.  That  the 
existence  of  Swaran,  and  other  personages  mentioned 
in  these  poems,  is  authenticated  by  Danish  historians. 
It  is  proper  here  to  state,  that  the  publication  of  the 
original  Gaehc  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  generous 
and  patriotic  feelings  of  a  number  of  public-spirited 
natives  of  Scotland,  then  resident  in  the  East  Indies, 
who,  on  the  suggestion  of  that  respectable  character, 
Sir  John  Macgregor  Murray,  Bart.,  subscribed  a  sum 
of  money  amounting,  in  all,  to  nearly  1000^.,  to- 
wards defraying  the  expense  of  publishing  the  po- 
ems of  Ossian  in  Gaelic.  They  were  indignant  at 
the  attempt  to  rob  ancient  Caledonia  of  the  ho- 
nour which  those  sublime  productions  reflected  upon 
her  ;  and  they  remitted  that  sum  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication from  being  prevented  by  want  of  funds. 
Upon  this  donation  being  communicated  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  he  said  in  reply, '  I  shall  adhere  to  the  pro- 
mise which  I  made  to  a  deputation  from  the  High- 
land society  several  years  ago,  that  is,  to  employ  my 
first  leisure  time  (and  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
it  must  be,  to  do  it  accurately)  in  arranging  and 
printing  the  originals  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  as  they 
have  come  to  my  hands.'  This  declaration  seems  to 
put  the  question  of  authenticity  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt;  more  especially  when  coupled  with  this 
circumstance,  that  the  originals,  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  prepare  for  the  press,  '  as  they  came  to 
his  hands,'  were  actually  left  behind  him  for  that 
purpose  with  a  sum  of  money  adequate  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  publication. 

"  Every  impartial  person  who  examines  the  origi- 
nal Gaelic  must  be  satisfied  of  its  authenticity.  Not 
an  instance  can  be  recollected  of  a  fabrication  being 
attempted  in  a  foreign  language,  or  in  a  language 
supposed  to  be  of  ancient  period,  where,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  internal  proofs  of  the  forgery 
have  not  been  discovered  in  the  very  language  even 
in  which  the  forgery  was  attempted  to  be  conveyed. 
Indeed,  by  a  good  critic,  an  original  version  is  known 
from  a  mere  translation  or  imitation  in  the  same  way 
as  a  connoisseur  in  painting  distinguishes  a  copy 
from  an  original  of  a  Raphael  or  of  a  Michael  An- 
gelo.  When  the  new  translation  is  brought  before 
the  public,  the  following  particulars  will  be  distinctly 
proved  :  1.  That  Mr.  Macpherson,  in  many  instances, 
gave  an  erroneous  translation  ;  2.  That  he  frequently 
added  many  words  or  expressions  not  to  be  found  in 
the  original,  which  additions  have  been  mentioned 
as  plagiarisms  from  other  authors,  and  consequently 
as  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  the  poems ; 
3.  That  he  left  out  some  beautiful  words  and  pas- 
sages to  be  found  in  the  original ;  4.  That  he  passed 
many  expressive  words  or  phrases,  which  he  found 
it  difficult  to  translate  ;  and  5.  That  on  the  whole  he 
did  not  do  sufficient  justice  to  the  nervous  simplicity 
and  genuine  beauties  of  the  Celtic  bard. 

"The  first  book  of  Fingal,  as  a  specimen  of  a  pro- 
posed new  translation,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ross,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Gaelic 
edition.  It  furnishes  the  strongest  possible  internal 
proofs  that  the  Gaelic  was  the  original,  and  Mac- 
pherson's prose  a  loose,  and  in  many  parts  a  turgid, 
translation  from  that  original.  Upon  compai-ing  the 
two  together,  a  celebrated  critic  (Miss  Baillie,  the  dra- 


matic authoress)  has  well  remarked,  '  That  the  new 
translation  appears  less  pompous,  and  more  appro- 
priate than  that  of  Macpherson  ;  and  besides  being 
free  from  those  particular  images  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  in  his  seem  to  be  borrowed  from 
other  sources,  it  presents  us  with  the  story,  and  the 
images  and  sentiments  that  enrich  the  story,  in  a 
more  distinct  and  defined  manner,  avoiding  the  great 
repetition  of  general  epithets,  which  give  to  the 
other,  notwithstanding  all  its  beauties,  a  fatiguing 
sameness  of  which  many  readers  have  complained. 
This,  I  should  think,  must  impress  the  public  at  large 
with  a  belief  that  the  Gaelic  copy  is  the  original  and 
Macpherson's  a  translation, — a  translation,  too,  by  a 
writer  of  a  diiFerent  character  from  the  elder  poet. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  am  sure  that  a 
poem  in  imitation  of  Macpherson's  translation  would 
be  a  much  easier  task  to  compose  than  one  in  imita- 
tion of  the  new  translation.'  But  though  Macpher- 
son's translation  is  evidently  inferior  to  the  new  trans- 
lation (to  the  original  it  must  be  infinitely  more  so), 
and  though  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Ossian  is  doubt- 
less in  many  particulars  reprehensible,  yet  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  claims  to  merit.  The  same  inge- 
nious critic  above  alluded  to  has  remarked,  '  That, 
whatever  marks  of  false  taste,  or  of  ha\ing  misunder- 
stood the  original,  may  be  found  in  his  translation 
of  Ossian,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Macpherson  for 
having  first  introduced  it  to  the  world,  and  in  a  more 
attractive  garb  than  perhaps  any  other  man  could  at 
that  time  have  given  to  it.  He  has  not  always  trans- 
lated it  as  he  ought,  but  he  has  at  least  pointed  out 
to  those  who  shall  follow  him  a  way  of  doing  it  which, 
without  his  aid,  might  not  perhaps  have  been  disco- 
vered. To  him  also  we  owe  this  Gaelic  copy,  which 
he  might  so  easily  have  burnt,  assuming  to  himself 
the  honours  of  an  original  poet ;  and  for  these  good 
deeds,  whatever  his  demerits  may  be  in  regard  to 
other  things,  he  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  but  with 
respect.'  These  observations  are  just ;  at  the  same 
time  even  his  admirers  and  friends  must  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Macpherson  might  have  acted  a  part  more 
creditable  to  himself,  and  less  hkely  to  prove  injuri- 
ous to  the  fame  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  recorded 
in  history.  *  #  *  * 

"  I  cannot  conclude  without  alluding  to  the  high 
opinion  of  '  The  Poems  of  Ossian'  on  the  continent, 
where  no  national  prejudices  were  felt  against  their 
authenticity  or  merits.  In  England,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  so  powerful  a  leader  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  hostile  torrent  that  no- 
thing but  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  the  poetry  pre- 
vented the  entire  extinction  of  the  work.  But  on  the 
continent  it  was  quite  otherwise,  for  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  in  particular,  ample  justice  was 
done  to  the  transcendent  beauties  of  the  Celtic  bard. 
There  is  none,  however,  to  whom  Ossian  is  under 
higher  obhgations  than  to  the  celebrated  Madame 
de  Stael.  In  her  excellent  work,  '  De  la  Literature,' 
she  thus  expresses  herself :  '  II  existe,  ce  me  semble, 
deux  litteratures  tout-a-fait  distinctes  ; — celle  qui 
vient  du  midi,  et  celle  qui  descend  du  nord ;  celle 
dont  Homere  est  la  premiere  source,  celle  dont  Ossian 
est  r  origine."  She  then  gives  her  ideas  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  latter  poet.  If  Madame  de  Stael  enter- 
tained so  high  an  opinion  of  the  beauties  of  Ossian, 
in  a  defective  version,  the  only  one  hitherto  much 
known,  what  would  she  not  have  felt  had  she  pe- 
rused it  in  an  able  translation  ?    But  every  exertion 
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shall  now  be  made  by  myself,  and  the  other  admirers 
of  Ossian,  to  do  the  Celtic  bard  that  justice,  by  a 
new  translation,  which  will  place  his  name  among 
the  proudest  of  those  who  have  hitherto  adorned  the 
fields  of  poetry  and  reached  its  highest  ranks.  The 
following  two  most  important  propositions  shall  then 
be  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt: — 1. 
That  the  poems  of  Ossian  are  authentic  ancient  po- 
etry ;  and,  2.  That,  in  a  remote  period  of  our  history, 
the  mountains  of  Scotland  produced  a  bard  whose 
works  must  render  his  name  immortal,  and  whose 
genius  has  not  been  surpassed  by  the  efforts  of  any 
modern  or  even  ancient  competitor." 

Mr.  Macpherson  died  at  Belville  in  Inverness-shire, 
in  1796,  and  Mrs.  Grant's  "Letters  from  the  Moun- 
tains" furnishes  some  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  his  death.  She  observes  that  "  finding  some  in- 
ward symptoms,  he  sent  for  a  consultation,  the  result 
of  which  arrived  the  day  after  his  confinement.  He 
was  perfectly  sensible  and  collected,  yet  refused  to 
take  any  thing  prescribed  to  him  to  the  last,  and  that 
on  this  principle.  That  his  time  was  come,  and  it 
did  not  avail.  He  felt  the  approaches  of  death,  and 
hoped  no  relief  from  medicine,  though  his  life  was 
not  such  as  one  should  like  to  look  back  on  at  that 
awful  period.  Indeed,  whose  is  ?  It  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  render  his  last  scene  most  aiFecting  and 
exemplary.  He  died  last  Tuesday  evening  ;  and,  from 
the  minute  he  was  confined  till  a  very  little  before 
he  expired,  never  ceased  imploring  the  divine  mercy 
in  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic  manner.  People 
about  him  were  overawed  and  melted  by  the  fervour 
and  bitterness  of  his  penitence.  He  frequently  and 
earnestly  entreated  the  prayers  of  good  serious  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  class  who  were  admitted.  He  was 
a  very  good-natured  man,  and  now  that  he  had  got 
all  his  schemes  of  interest  and  ambition  fulfilled,  he 
seemed  to  reflect  and  grow  domestic,  and  showed  of 
latea  great  inclination  to  be  an  indulgent  landlord,and 
very  liberal  to  the  poor,  of  which  I  could  relate  vari- 
ous instances  more  tender  and  interesting  than  flashy 
and  ostentatious.  His  heart  and  temper  where  ori- 
ginally good.  His  religious  principles  were,  I  fear, 
unfixed  and  fluctuating  ;  but  the  primary  cause  that 
so  much  genius,  taste,  benevolence,  and  prosperity 
,  did  not  produce  or  diffuse  more  happiness,  was  his 
living  a  stranger  to  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
from  which  unhappy  connexions  excluded  him."  Mr. 
Macpherson  was  interred  inWestminster  Abbey. 
,  MACQUER,  PHILIPPE,  a  distinguished  advo- 
cate of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  he  was  born 
in  17"20,  being  descended  from  a  respectable  family. 
A  weakness  in  his  lungs  having  prevented  him  from 
engaging  in  the  laborious  exercise  of  pleading,  he 
dedicated  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  "  L'  Abrege  Chronologique  de  1'  His- 
toire  Ecclesiastique,"  written  in  the  manner  of  the 
president  Henault's  "  History  of  France,"  but  not 
possessed  of  equal  spirit  and  elegance.  "  Les  An- 
nales  Romaines,"  another  chronological  abridgment, 
and  much  better  written  than  the  former.  Into  this 
work  the  author  has  introduced  every  thing  most 
worthy  of  notice  which  has  been  written  by  Saint  Evre- 
mond,  Abbe  Saint-Real,  President  Montesquieu,  Abbe 
Mably,  &c.,  concerning  the  Romans  ;  and  if  we  except 
adifFerence  of  style,  which  is  easily  discernible,  it  is  in 
other  respects  a  very  judicious  compilation.  The 
"  Abrege  Chronologique  de  1'  Histoire  d'  Espagne  et 
de  Portugal,"  in  point  of  accuracy,  is  worthy  of  the 
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president  Henault,  by  whom  it  was  begun  ;  but  it  dis- 
plays no  discrimination  of  character  nor  depth  of  re- 
search. The  author  received  assistance  from  M.  La- 
combe,  whose  talents  for  chronological  abridgment  are 
well  known.     M.  Macquer  died  in  1770. 

MACQUER,  PIERRE  JOSEPH,  brother  to  the 
former,  was  born  at  Paris  the  9th  of  October,  1718, 
and  died  there  February  l6th,  1784.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  science,  and  engaged  in  the 
"  Journal  des  Savans"  for  the  articles  of  medicine 
and  chemistry.  With  the  latter  science  he  was  in- 
timately acquainted.  He  had  a  share  in  the  "  Phar- 
macopaeia  Parisiensis,"  published  in  1785.  His  other 
successful  works  are,  "  Elemens  de  Chimie  Theo- 
rique,"  "Elemens  de  Chimie  Pratique,"  "Diction- 
naire  de  Chemie,  contenant  la  theorie  et  la  pratique 
de  cet  art,"  which  has  been  translated  into  German 
with  notes;  and  into  Enghsh  with  notes,  by  Mr. 
Keir.  Macquer  has,  by  his  labours  and  writings, 
greatly  contributed  to  render  useful  an  art  which  for- 
merly tended  only  to  ruin  the  health  of  the  patient 
by  foreign  remedies,  or  to  reduce  the  professor  of  it 
to  beggary,  while  they  prosecuted  the  idle  dreams  of 
converting  every  thing  into  gold. 

MACQUIN,  .ABBE  ANGE  DENIS,  a  French 
gentleman  of  Scottish  ancestry,  who  was  born  at 
Meaux-en-Brie  in  1756,  at  the  college  of  which  town 
he  afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric.  Al- 
though a  foreigner,  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  English  tongue  that  he  edited  several  works  in  our 
language  and  wrote  many  popular  essays.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  Latin  poems  which  have 
been  much  admired  for  the  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  their  style.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Southwark 
in  1823. 

MACRIN,  SALMON,  a  Latin  poet,  who  was  born 
at  London  earlyin  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Claudius  of  Savoy,  count  of  Tende,  and  to 
Honorius,  the  count's  brother ;  and  wrote  several 
poetical  works  in  lyric  verse,  which  were  so  much 
admired  that  he  was  called  the  Horace  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  London  in  1555. — Charles  Macrin,  his 
son,  was  not  inferior  to  him  as  a  poet,  and  surpassed 
him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was 
preceptor  to  Catherine  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Henry 
the  Great,  and  perished  in  the  massacre  on  St.  Bar- 
tliolome'w's  day  in  1572. 

MACROBIUS,  AURELIUS  AMBROSIUS 
THEODOSIUS,  a  Latin  author,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  to  whom  he  offici- 
ated as  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe,  and  enjoyed  3 
considerable  share  of  the  imperial  favour.  The 
country  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  rehgion  which  he 
professed,  are  both  uncertain.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
miscellaneous  work,  entitled  "  Saturnalia,"  curious 
for  its  criticisms,  and  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws 
uponthe  manners  and  customs  of  antiquity;  "A  Com- 
mentary on  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis,"  in  two 
books,  valuable  for  the  exposition  it  affords  of  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras  with  respect  to  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres ;  and  a  treatise  "  De  Diiferentiis  et 
Societatibus  Grteci  Latinique  Verbi."  There  are  se- 
veral editions  of  this  author's  writings,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  the  year  420. 

MADAN,  MARTIN,  a  celebrated  Calvinistic  mi- 
nister, who  was  born  in  1725.  He  was  originally  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  but  eventually  quitted  that  profes- 
sion for  the  church,  and  in  1701  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  erection  of  the  chapel  attached  to  the 
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Lock  hospital.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  The- 
lyphthora,"  in  which  he  very  powerfully  advocated  the 
prevention  of  seduction,  by  constituting  it  a  virtual 
marriage.     Mr.  Madan  died  in  1/90. 

MADDEN,  SAMUEL,  an  Irish  clergyman,  who 
was  born  in  l6ST.  He  was  educated  in  Dublin,  in 
which  city  he  afterwards  established  a  society  of 
arts.  He  died  in  17G 5,  after  a  life  of  great  public 
usefulness. 

MADDOX,  DR.  ISAAC,  a  learned  divine,  who  was 
born  in  the  year  1696,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  ;  shortly  after  which  he  en- 
tered holy  orders ;  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr. 
Bradford,  bishop  of  Chichester,  whose  niece  he  mar- 
ried. From  this  time  his  preferment  was  rapid ;  he 
was  m.ade  king's  chaplain,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and,  about  the  year  1736,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph;  from  whence,  in  'jr43,  he  was  translated 
to  "\\  orcester.  He  published  several  sermons,  and 
"A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  in  answer  to  Mr.  Neale's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans."     Dr.  Maddox  died  in  1759. 

MADISON,  JAMES,  an  American  bishop  of  the 
protestant  episcopal  church  in  Virginia.  He  was 
born  August  27,  1749,  near  Port  Republic,  in  the 
county  of  Rockingham.  His  father  was  for  a  long 
time  clerk  of  the  extensive  district  known  as  West 
Augusta,  of  which  Rockingham  county  formed  a 
part.  At  an  early  age  the  son  was  sent  to  an  aca- 
demy in  Maryland,  where  he  remained  for  several 
years,  and  received  instruction  in  the  classics.  He 
then  entered  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  where 
he  was  matriculated  in  176S,  and  from  which  he  ob- 
tained several  honourable  testimonials  of  his  profi- 
ciency. One  was  the  gold  medal  assigned  by  Lord 
Botetourt  for  the  encouragement  of  classical  learning, 
which  was  awarded  to  him  in  1772.  He  studied  law 
under  Mr.  "Wythe,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but 
he  never  relished  the  profession,  so  that,  after  one 
successful  eflbrt  in  an  admiralty  case,  he  abandoned 
it,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  church.  In  1773  he 
Avas  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  William  and 
Mary's  college,  and  in  1777  was  made  president  of 
that  institution,  being  then  but  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  statutes  of  the  college  reauired  that  the 
president  should  be  thirt)',  but  the  rule  was  sus- 
pended in  his  favour.  In  the  same  year  he  visited 
England  in  order  to  qualify  himself  still  more  for 
the  duties  of  his  station.  He  continued  in  London 
until  the  latter  part  of  1778,  and  during  his  absence 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  aid  and  instruction  of 
Cayallo  in  natural  philosophy,  and  of  other  distin- 
guished men  in  various  branches  of  science.  On  his 
return  home  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  and  com- 
menced that  long  career  of  usefulness  which  entitles 
him  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  Virginia.  Throughout  the  whole  revolu- 
tionary v.ar  he  was  unceasing  in  his  exertions  to 
sustain  the  college ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  short  period 
during  the  struggle  that  its  exercises  were  inter- 
mitted, viz.,  the  autumn  preceding  and  the  winter 
and  spring  succeeding  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  Until 
1784  he  was  not  only  president,  but  professor  of  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philosophy.  In  that  j-ear  he 
gave  up  the  mathematical  department,  and  became 
professor  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations,  &c,,  and  continued  in  this 
office  until  the  ])eriod  of  his  death. 

In  1788  Mr.  Madison  was  chosen  bishop  of  the 


protestant  episcopal  church,  and  in  the  following 
:  year  again  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
secration. Whilst  here  he  formed  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance amongst  the  most  distinguished  literati, 
with  many  of  whom  he  kept  up  an  uninterrupted 
correspondence  during  the  subsequent  part  of  his 
life.  At  the  end  of  eight  months  he  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Various  universities  and  literary  so- 
cieties subsequently  conferred  their  honours  on  him. 
Under  the  care  of  Bishop  Madison,  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary  advanced  steadily  in  reputation, 
and  became  the  ahna  mater  of  many  eminent  men. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  his  lectures,  and  when  in 
good  health  is  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
lecture-room  from  four  to  six  hours  every  day 
throughout  each  week.  He  first  introduced  a  course 
of  systematic  lectures  on  political  economy  into  the 
college.  In  the  department  of  natural  philosophy  he 
excelled,  his  enthusiasm  there  throwing  a  peculiar 
charm  over  his  lectures.  As  a  bishop,  also,  he  was 
ardent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  his  ser- 
mons caused  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  pulpit 
orators  of  that  countrj'.  This  excellent  man  died 
March  6,  1812,  in  his  sixty- third  year,  after  a  painful 
illness  of  many  months.  His  remains  were  deposited, 
by  a  vote  of  the  faculty  of  Wilham  and  Mary's  col- 
lege, in  the  chapel  hall,  and  a  marble  monument  was 
erected  over  them. 

MADOX,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  historian, 
who  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  is  only  known  by  his  literary  labours,  and 
his  principal  works  are  entiled  "  Anglicanum  Formu- 
lare"  and  the  "  History  of  the  Exchequer."  About 
ninety  volumes  of  his  manuscripts  were  presented 
to  the  British  Museum  by  his  widow. 

M-ECENAS,  CILNIUS,  a  noble  Roman,  who 
was  the  favourite  of  Augustus,  and  patron  of  Virgil 
and  Horace.  He  has  been  described  as  a  pattern  of 
every  political  virtue,  and  a  generous  patron  of  the 
sciences.  He  was  never,  in  fact,  however,  a  public 
minister ;  for  even  the  office  of  prefect  of  Italy  and 
Rome,  which  he  held  after  the  Wctory  at  Actium, 
was  only  a  private  trust ;  and  the  opinions  which 
are  entertained  of  him  as  the  protector  of  the  learned, 
and  which  have  made  his  name  proverbial,  seem  to 
be  very  much  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  he  col-  , 
lected  at  his  table  poets,  wits,  and  learned  men  of 
every  description,  if  they  were  pleasant  companions, 
sought  their  conversation,  and  sometimes  recom- 
mended them  to  Augustus ;  but  it  was  from  political 
motives,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  friends  for  Au- 
gustus, and  extending  his  fame.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
he  gave  Horace  a  farm,  and  obtained  his  pardon  and 
freedom,  and  that  he  enabled  Virgil  to  recover  his 
property ;  but,  for  a  man  whom  Augustus  had  made 
exorbitantly  rich,  the  present  to  Horace  was  a  trifle, 
and  Virgil  merely  received  from  him  what  was  justly 
his  own. 

Mfecenas  was  not  a  man  of  great  qualities,  but  he 
well  understood  how  to  employ  the  favours  of  for- 
tune. Without  strong  passions  and  a  lofty  ambition; 
endowed  with  a  fine  taste  and  a  sound  judgment ; 
prudent,  and  cool  enough  to  do  whatever  he  did 
rightly  and  thoroughly,  and  sanguine  enough  not  to 
shrink  before  difficulties,  and  always  to  anticipate  a 
happy  result,  but  too  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure  to 
love  or  to  pursue  any  business,  if  he  was  not  com- 
pelled by  necessity ;  of  an  agreeable  person,  gay  in 
conversation,  affable  and  generous  ;  inclined  to  rally 
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others,  and  equally  willing  to  receive  their  attacks  in 
return;  artful  and  skilful  in  employing  others  for 
his  own  purposes;  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  intimate 
friends,  but  faithful  and  constant  after  he  had  once 
chosen  them ;  and,  if  necessity  required,  capable  of 
any  sacrifice.  These  qualities  gained  him  the  con- 
fidence of  Augustus,  which  he  enjoyed  undiminished 
till  his  death.  Augustus  used  to  banter  him  on  his 
etFeminacy,  his  love  for  precious  stones  and  gems, 
his  affectation  in  mixing  old  Etrurian  words  with 
Latin,  and  making  new  words.  In  return,  Maece- 
nas ventured  to  make  use  of  great  freedom,  or  rather 
of  severity  of  expression,  as,  for  instance,  during  the 
triumvirate,  when  Octavius  was  in  the  tribunal,  pass- 
ing raanj'  sentences  of  death,  Maecenas  presented 
him  his  tablets  with  the  words,  "  Surge  tandem,  car- 
nifex  !"  (rise,  executioner  !)— a  reprimand  which  pro- 
duced its  effect ;  and  Octavius  did  not  take  offence 
at  it.  When  Augustus  consulted  with  Agrippa  and 
MjEcenas,  whether  to  retain  or  resign  the  supreme 
power,  Maecenas,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
Agrippa,  urged  him  to  retain  it.  Thus  he  proved 
that  he  preferred  the  profitable  to  the  honourable. 
Maecenas  appears  less  wortiiy  of  esteem  as  a  private 
man.  He  had  a  palace  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  on 
the  Esquiline  hill,  which  was  surrounded  with  splen- 
did gardens.  Here,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  he 
resigned  himself  to  indolence,  luxury,  and  frivolous 
pleasures.  Of  all  spectacles  he  was  most  fond  of  the 
pantomimic  dance,  which  he  himself  introduced  into 
Rome.  Bathyllus,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  beauty, 
and  his  skill  in  this  e.xhibition,  was  his  favourite. 
He  was  no  less  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate. 
His  indolence  betrayed  itself  in  his  dress,  in  his  gait, 
in  his  manners,  and  even  in  his  style.  His  writings 
are  mentioned  by  Seneca,  Isiodorus  and  others ;  but 
none  of  them  are  extant. 

M.ESTLIN,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  German 
astronomer  of  Germany,  who  was  born  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  but  spent  his  youth  in  Italy.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Germany,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Tubingen ;  where,  among 
his  other  scholars,  he  taught  the  great  Kepler,  who 
has  praised  several  of  his  inventions,  in  his  "  Astro- 
nomia  Optica."  Though  Tycho  Brahe  did  not  assent 
to  Maestlin's  opinions,  yet  he  allowed  him  to  be  an 
extraordinary  person  deeply  skilled  in  the  science  of 
astronomy.  Maestlin  published  several  mathematical 
and  astronomical  works,  and  died  in  1590. 

MAFFEI,  a  celebrated  Veronese  family,  which  has 
produced  many  eminent  men.  Among  them  we 
may  enumerate  Alessandro  Maffei  (marquis),  who  was 
bornin  1662,  served  under  Maximilian  Emanuel,  in  the 
campaigns  against  the  Turks  and  the  French,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
and,  after  the  victory  of  Belgrade,  was  made  field-mar- 
shal, and  died  at  Munich  in  1 730.  The  memoirs  which 
appeared  under  his  name  were  written  by  his  brother. 

Bernardino  MatFei  was  born  at  Rome  in  1514,  edu- 
cated at  Padua,  created  cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  possessed  a  large 
collection  of  coins,  of  which  he  made  use  in  his  lost 
"  History  from  Medals." 

Francesco  Scipio  Maffei  was  born  at  Verona  in  1675, 
and  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Parma.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  1698,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry, 
and  was  received  into  the  Arcadia.  He  afternvards  en- 
tered the  military  career,  served  imder  his  brother 
Alexander  in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  and  in  1704 
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was  present  at  the  battle  of  Donauwbrth  as  a  Tolun* 
teer.  His  literary  taste  soon  recalled  him  to  Italy,  where 
he  wrote  his  "  Delia  Scienza  chiamata  Cavalleresca," 
a  work  full  of  learned  research  into  the  usages  of  the 
ancients  in  settling  private  quarrels,  and  in  which  he 
maintains  that  duelling  is  contrary  to  religion,  sound 
reason,  and  the  welfare  of  society.  To  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Italian  literature,  the  decline  of  which  he  la- 
mented, he  undertook,  in  connexion  with  Apostolo 
Zeno  and  Vallisnieri,  the  publication  of  a  periodical, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  criticise  native  works,  and 
make  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  foreign  litera- 
ture. At  the  same  time  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Italian  drama,  which  he  enriched  by  his  "Teatro  Ita- 
liano,"  a  collection  of  the  best  comedies  and  tragedies, 
and  by  his  original  tragedy  of  "Merope."  This  pro- 
duction, although  only  a  judicious  essay  towards  unit- 
ing the  Greek  and  French  tragedy,  met  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  His  comedy  "  La  Ce'smonia"  was 
also  brought  upon  the  stage  with  applause.  To  re- 
vive the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was 
much  neglected  by  his  countrymen,  he  invited  skilful 
teachers  to  Verona,  whom  he  supported  at  his  own 
expense.  The  discovery  of  some  important  manu- 
scripts in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city  gave  his 
learned  labours  a  new  turn,  one  of  the  results  of  which 
was  "Verona  Illustrata."  Maffei's  reputation  had 
now  extended  to  foreign '^countries,  and  in  1732  he 
set  out  on  a  visit  to  France,  England,  Holland,  and  re- 
turned by  the  way  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  in 
the  most  flattering  manner  by  Charles  VI.  He  died  in 
Verona  in  1755,  and  a  monument  is  there  erected  to 
his  memory.  Among  his  numerous  works,  the  most 
important,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are,  "Rime 
e  Prose ;"  "  Istoria  Diplomatica ;"  "  Museum  Vero- 
nense,"  and  other  writings  relative  to  his  native  city. 

Giovanni  Pietro  Maffei,  one  of  the  most  learned 
writers  among  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at  Bergamo, 
in  1535,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Annibal  Caro  and  other  distinguished  men, 
became  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Genoa, 
then  secretary  of  the  republic,  and,  two  years  later, 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome.  Having 
published  a  Latin  translation  of  Acosta's  "  History  of 
India,"  he  was  invited  by  Henry  of  Portugal  to  Lis- 
bon, and  employed  to  write  a  general  history  of  India; 
for  which  purpose  he  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments in  the  archives.  This  work  appeared  at  Flo- 
rence in  1588,  and  is  characterized  rather  by  beauty 
of  style  than  by  profoundness  of  research  or  acute- 
ness  of  judgment.     He  died  ac  Tivoli  in  1603. 

Paolo  Alessandro  Maffei  was  born  at  Volterra  in 
1653,  and  died  in  Rome,  where  he  had  chiefly  resided, 
in  1716.  By  an  industrious  study  of  museums  and 
cabinets,  he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  an- 
cient works  of  art.  His|principal  works  are,  "Raccolta 
di  Statue  Antiche  e  Moderne,"  and  an  edition  of 
Agostini's  "  Gemme  Antiche,"  which  he  enriched 
with  valuable  notes  and  additions  ;  it  is  less  prized  by 
connoisseurs  than  the  old  and  scarce  edition  of  1657^ 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  engravings. 

Raphael  Maff'ei,  called  also  Raphael  of  Volterra,  was 
born  at  Volterra  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  died  there  in  1522.  His  chief  work  is  "  Commen- 
tarii  Rerum  Urbanarum  Libri,"  of  which  the  first 
twenty-three  books  contain  geographical  and  bio- 
graphical treatises  :  the  remainder  is  a  general  view 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time. 

MAGEE,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Irish  eccle- 
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siastic,  who  was  bom  in  1765,  and  educated  at  Trinity !  rian  to  Cardinal  Leopold  de'  Medici,  and  other  lite 
college,  Dublin.     He  was  for  some   time   assistant '       •       •  -•  - 

professor  of  oriental  tongues,  and  about  1806  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics.  Minutely  acquainted 
with  every  branch  of  that  abstruse  science,  he  selected 
for  the  use  of  the  candidates  for  fellowships  a  course 
both  concise  and  elementar}-',  observing,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extent  and  diversity  of  their  studies,  re- 
lative merit  could  not  otherwise  be  ascertained  during 
the  limited  period  allotted  to  a  vied  voce  examination. 
The  fellowship  was  usually  decided  during  the  two 
hours  that  he  acted  as  examiner :  since  his  time  the 
course  has  been  much,  and  for  other  purposes  use- 
fully, extended  ;  but  mathematics  have  ceased  to  be 
decisive  as  a  test  for  determining  a  fellowship. 

It  was,  however,  to  his  services  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion that  Dr.  Magee  was  indebted  for  his  promo- 
tion. His  celebrated  "Discourses  on  the  Scriptural 
Doctrines  of  the  Atonement  and  Sacrifice"  were  first 
published  in  1801.  The  work  consists  of  two  ser- 
mons, with  notes ;  and  it  obtained  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity on  its  first  publication,  which  has  never  been 
exceeded  by  any  theological  production  of  modern 
times.  Its  object  was  to  arrest  the  further  spread  of 
unitarian  principles,  and  particularly  to  expose  that 
qualification  of  the  opinions  of  Arius,  by  which  Soci- 
nus  and  his  modern  followers  have  endeavoured  to 
concibate  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  honest 
minds.  The  style  is  peculiarly  striking,  and  the 
notes  are  somewhat  in  the  style  of  "  The  Pursuits  of 
Literature."  They  are  lively,  terse,  and  elegant,  at 
once  appeaUng  to  the  imagination  and  the  under- 
standing. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  reputation  which  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  this  book,  Dr.  Magee  was 
advanced  in  1813  to  the  deanery  of  Cork.  In  1819 
he  was  consecrated  bisliop  of  Raphoe,  and  in  1822 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  by  the  late  Lord 
Liverpool.  Dr.  Magee's  other  publications  consist 
of  "  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Delivery  of  this 
Kingdom  from  Invasion,"  1797;  "A  Sermon  occa- 
sioned by  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,"  1802  ;  and 
"A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Percival,  M.  D."  Dr.  Magee 
died  August  ISth,  1831. 

MAGELLAN,  FERNANDO  DE,  a  celebrated 
Portuguese  navigator,  who  discovered  the  straits  at 
the  extremity  of  South  America,  and  conducted  the 
first  expedition  round  the  world.  He  sen-ed  under 
Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  and  distinguished 
himself  especially  at  the  taking  of  Malacca  in  1510. 
He  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  Spain, 
and  «as entrusted  by  Charles  V.,  with  the  command 
of  a  fleet  destined  to  explore  a  passage  to  the  Mo- 
lucca islands  by  sailing  westward.  The  voyage  was 
commenced  in  September  1519.  About  the  end  of 
October  1520  he  entered  the  straits  since  called 
after  his  name,  and  on  the  27th  of  November  disco- 
vered the  Pacific  ocean.  Continuing  his  course,  he 
arrived  at  the  Ladrone  islands,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Philippines,  on  one  of  wliich  he  lost  his  life  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  natives  in  1521-. 

MAGLIABECCHL  ANTONIO,  a  learned  critic, 
M'ho  was  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  cele- 
brated alike  for  the  variety  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
strength  of  his  memory.  He  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1G33,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  engaged 
in  the  employment  of  a  goldsmith,  which  he  reTin- 
quishcd  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He 
was  assisted  in  his  studies  by  Michael  Enuini,  libra- 


rati  residing  at  Florence.  Through  unremitting  ap- 
plication, he  acquired  a  multifarious  stock  of  eru- 
dition, which  made  him  the  wonder  of  his  age.  Duke 
Cosmo  III.  made  Magbabecchi  keeper  of  the  library 
which  he  had  collected,  and  gave  him  free  access  to 
the  Laurentian  library,  and  the  Oriental  MSS.;  of 
the  latter  collection  he  published  a  catalogue.  His 
attention  was  wholly  absorbed  by  bis  books  ;  among 
which  he  took  his  rest  and  his  meals,  dividing  his 
time  between  the  ducal  library  and  his  private  collec- 
tion, interrupted  only  by  the  visits  of  persons  of 
rank  or  learning,  attracted  towards  him  by  the  re- 
port of  his  extraordinary  endowments. 

MAGNIEZ,  NICOLAS,  a  learned  ecclesiastic, 
who  died  in  the  year  1749  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  excellent  Latin  dictionary,  enti- 
tled "  Novitius,"  which  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1721.  In  his  dictionary,  besides  the  words  to  be  met 
with  in  the  classics,  we  find  many  of  those  which 
occur  in  the  Bible,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authors,  the 
terms  of  art,  the  names  of  great  men,  heathen  gods, 
bishops,  &c.  ;  in  short,  many  more  words  than  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  dictionaries. 

MAHMOUD  was  the  first  sultan  of  the  Gazne- 
vide  dynasty.  He  was  the  son  of  the  governor  of 
Chorasan,  and  sovereign  of  Gazna.  He  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  his  father  died  in  997.  He  drove, 
the  king  of  Turkestan  from  Chorasan,  invaded  Hin- 
doostan,  and  captured  Gebal,  a  powerful  prince.  In 
1002  he  reduced  Khalif,  the  revolted  governor  of 
Segestan,  and  repeatinghis  invasion  of  India, returned 
and  overcame  Uek  Khan,  who  had  invaded  Chora- 
san. He  defeated  him  a  second  time,  though  Ilek 
had  been  joined  by  Kader  Khan,  with  50,000  horse. 
He  now  extended  his  conquests  far  and  wide,  and 
acquired  immense  treasures.  In  1029  he  conquered 
Persian  Irak.  He  died  in  1030,  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  thirty-one  years.  He  is  extolled  by  the 
Mohammedan  writers  for  his  regard  to  justice,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  his  religion,  which  he 
spread  in  India  by  the  extermination  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  idolaters,  and  the  demolition  of  their  temples. 

M.\HMOUD  II.,  khan  and  padishah,  the  twenty- 
ninth  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Osman,  the  twenty- 
sixth  grand  sultan,  and  twenty-first  caliph,  "the  sha- 
dow of  Allah  upon  earth  ;"  an  absolute  prince,  who, 
possessing  by  nature  the  disposition  of  a  despot,  has 
been  obliged  for  a  great  part  of  his  reign  to  contend 
against  rebellions  in  the  provinces,  and  the  insubor- 
dination of  the  janizaries.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
Abd-ul-Hhamid,  who  died  in  1789,  and  was  born 
in  July  17S5.  Mustapha  IV.,  the  elder  brother  of 
Mahmoud,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1807,  had 
already,  according  to  ancient  custom,  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  have  no  competitor  to 
fear,  when  Ramir  EfFendi,  paymaster  of  the  array,  at 
the  head  of  2000  Albanians,  rescued  the  prince.  The 
valiant  Bairaktar,  pacha  of  Ruschuk,  immediately 
deposed  Mustapha  IV.,  and  girded  Mahmoud  with 
the  sword  of  Osman,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1808. 
Fourteen  weeks  afterwards  the  janizaries,  offended 
hy  the  military  reforms  made  by  the  grand  vizier 
Bairaktar,  took  the  seraglio  by  storm,  and  Bairaktar 
immediately  ordered  the  execution  of  Mustapha  and 
his  mother,  and  then  blew  himself  up  with  his  ene- 
mies. The  battle  between  the  Seymens  (infantry  on 
the  European  system,  in  favour  of  whom  the  sultan 
Mahmoud  had  declared  himself)  and  the  janizaries 
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was  continued  thirty-six  hours  longer  in  the  seraglio 
and  the  capital,  amidst  pillage  and  conflagrations. 
The  rebels  gained  the  victory,  and,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life,  Mahmoud  was  compelled  to  send  de- 
])uties  to  them,  and  to  submit  unconditionally  to 
their  demands.  After  these  horrors,  Mahmoud  was 
not  able  to  execute  any  plan  of  reform  in  the  Eirmy, 
although  he  still  persevered  in  his  intention.  At 
every  attempt  the  janizaries  obtained  by  force  the 
discharge  and  execution  of  the  commanders  and  mi- 
nisters who  undertook  to  establish  order  and  disci- 
pline. Mahmoud  thought  only  of  securing  himself 
upon  the  throne,  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  uncle 
Selim  and  of  his  brother  Mustapha.  He  therefore, 
according  to  Pouqueville,  murdered  the  son  of  Mus- 
tapha IV.,  an  infant  three  months  old,  and  thus  he 
remained  the  last  and  only  descendant  of  the  family 
of  the  prophet.  His  will  was  now  made  known  by 
the  severest  orders.  AVithout  advisers,  without  re- 
sources, and  almost  without  an  army,  he  continued 
the  war  with  Russia,  and  against  the  Servians.  At 
length,  when  he  was  totally  exhausted,  his  divan 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Bucharest  with  Russia,  in  May 
1812.  This  measure  was  advised  by  England,  but  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  Napoleon,  who,  in  con- 
nexion with  Austria  and  Prussia,  had  pronounced 
the  integrity  of  the  Porte.  Having  been  educated  in 
the  seraglio,  where  the  valide  or  sultana  mother,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  never  calls  her  son  other- 
wise than,  my  lion,  my  tiger !  the  grand  seignior 
knows  no  law,  but  some  forms  of  custom,  and  has 
no  regard  for  any  constraints  but  those  of  necessity. 
The  circumstances  of  horror  under  which  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  the  dangers  which  perpetu- 
ally surrounded  it,  hardened  his  heart  and  bUnded 
his  judgment. 

As  every  sultan  is  directed  to  learn  some  art,  he 
chose  calligraphy.  Vain  of  his  skill,  Mahmoud  re- 
solved to  write  with  his  own  hand  all  the  kiat-she- 
rilFs,  or  orders,  in  his  own  name,  and  to  keep  a 
journal  of  his  thoughts.  His  papers  soon  accumu- 
lated to  such  a  degree  upon  his  sofa,  that  he  looked 
around  for  a  private  keeper  of  the  archives.  He 
found  a  suitable  person  for  this  office  in  his  barber, 
who  was  doubly  worthy  of  his  confidence,  because 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Khalet  Effendi,  a 
courtier,  who  amused  and  ruled  the  sultan  by  his 
buffoonery,  also  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  favour. 
Berber  Baschi  introduced  this  Khalet  to  Mahmoud  ; 
he  had  once  been  his  companion  in  the  coffee-houses 
of  Galata,  a  clerk  of  the  corporation  of  butchers  in 
Constantinople.  He  was  afterwards,  in  1806,  the 
ambassador  of  Selim  HI.  to  the  court  of  Napoleon. 
These  men  were  the  centre  of  all  the  intrigues  which 
spread  from  the  seraglio  to  the  provinces.  Khalet 
soon  amassed  great  wealth  by  means  of  presents, 
and  his  influence  became  so  important  that  he  com- 
pletely governed  the  sultan  and  the  submissive  divan; 
but  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  mufti  to  admit 
him  among  the  ulemas.  This  jirivileged  caste  scorned 
to  receive  the  universal  favourite,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  a  man  who  sold  livers,  and,  moreover,  a  child 
of  the  world  who  drank  wine.  Khalet  punished  the 
mufti  with  banishment.  The  new  mufti,  therefore, 
and  Ali,  the  new  grand  vizier,  were  eager  to  em])loy 
every  means  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Berber  Bas- 
chi and  Khalet  Effendi.  The  latter,  however,  avoided 
receiving  any  important  office,  lest  he  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  lU  success  of  any  measure  which 


he  advised.  But  he  divided  the  spoil  with  the  go- 
vernors, who  plundered  the  provinces,  and  who 
bribed  the  principal  members  of  the  divan,  and  was 
careful  that  no  complaint  should  reach  the  ears  of 
the  snltan.  Pouqueville  maintains  that  the  grand 
seignior  himself  shared  with  his  favourite  the  sums 
extorted  from  the  rich.  Mahmoud  exhibited,  how- 
ever, a  proud  and  inflexible  disposition  towards 
Christian  princes.  The  speedy  execution  of  justice 
in  the  capital,  united  with  the  severe  police,  over 
which  Mahmoud,  who  not  unfrequently  walked  about 
incognito,  kept  watch,  shows  that  he  was  not  defi- 
cient in  energy  or  talents.  But  the  great  and  the 
powerful  always  remained  the  slaves  of  his  humour, 
his  avarice,  and  his  suspicion.  No  high  officer, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  was  secure  of  his  pro- 
perty or  his  life ;  hence  the  universal  disposition  for 
a  revolution,  and  the  intriguing  policy  of  the  divan, 
to  make  the  satraps  instruments  of  their  mutual  de- 
struction, and  thus  to  obtain  the  treasures  of  both 
parties. 

The  reign  of  Mahmoud  has  therefore  been  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  treasons  and  rebellions.  The  Ser- 
vians succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  pacha 
of  Belgrade;  Mohammed  Ali  Pacha,  conqueror  of 
the  Mameluke  beys  and  of  the  Wechabites,  became 
almost  absolute  sovereign  of  Egypt;  by  means  of 
bloody  insurrections,  Rumelia,  Widdin,  Damascus, 
Trebisond,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Latta- 
kia,  and  other  pachalics,  changed  their  masters ;  the 
bold  and  crafty  Ali  in  Janina  raised  himself  to  the 
throne  of  Epirus.  To  make  himself  master  of  the 
treasures  of  this  pacha,  Mahmoud,  by  the  advice  of 
Khalet  Effendi,  accused  him  of  high  treason.  This 
policy  involved  the  Porte  in  a  civil  war,  which  Ijetrayed 
its  weakness,  drove  the  Greeks  to  despair,  and  brought 
on  their  revolution.  A  foreign  embassy  informed  the 
Porte  of  the  plans  of  the  Greeks,  and  Khalet  Effendi 
resolved  to  extirpate  them.  In  the  name  of  Mah- 
moud he  gave  the  following  commission  to  the  se- 
raskier  Ismael  and  Khurschid  Pacha: — "Everj'  Chris- 
tian capable  of  bearing  arms  must  die ;  the  boys  shall 
be  circumcised  and  educated  in  the  military  disci- 
pline of  Europe  ;  not  to  oflend  the  ulemas,  they  shall 
be  styled  janizaries."  All  the  decrees  which  roused 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  provinces,  the  equipment  of  the  faithful  for 
war,  favourable  prophecies  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phet, the  proscriptions  and  executions  of  the  rich, 
the  profanation  of  Christian  churches,  &c., — all  these, 
Pouqueville  says,  proceeded  Irom  the  seraglio,  and 
were  the  work  of  Khalet.  Cruelty  and  avarice  led 
the  sultan  and  his  favourite  to  these  measures  of  ter- 
ror, while,  by  letters  extorted  from  the  patriarch,  and 
promises  of  amnesty  made  only  to  be  violated,  they 
strove  to  persuade  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  grand  seignior  himself  was  present  when  the  in- 
nocent Prince  Constantine  Morousi  was  beheaded. 
Hebeheld  from  a  kiosk  of  the  seraglio  the  bodies  of  the 
patriarch  Gregory  and  of  the  murdered  members  of 
the  Grecian  synod,  dragged  by  Jews,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea;  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
princes  Mavrocordato  and  Chantzerys,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  rich  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  Porte. 

When  Mahmoud  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing his  enemies  in  the  capital  and  in  the  two  princi- 
palities where  the  rebellion  originated,  while  the  dis- 
affected governors  in  the  ])ro\'inces  had  been  subdued 
by  ambitious  pacbas,  and  the  head  of  the  formidable 
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Ali  lay  at  his  feet, — when  he  had  happily  concluded 
the  war  with  Persia  by  the  peace  of  1S23,  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  of  England,  and  had  no  more 
to  fear  from  the  Wechabites, — then  it  was,  after  so 
manv  perils,  that,  intoxicated  with  apparent  success, 
he  every  day  grew  more  cruel  and  more  intolerable. 
The  children  and  grand-children  of  Ali,  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  on  the  faith  of  the  sultan,  were 
put  to  death.  Inflexible  in  that  design  of  extermi- 
nation which  he  had  conceived  against  the  Greeks, 
he  submitted  to  the  powers  of  Europe  in  only  a  few 
particulars  relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  churches 
and  of  the  advantages  of  trade  ;  and,  after  the  inter- 
cession of  the  ambassadors  of  England  for  three  years, 
he  consented  to  the  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  in  June  1S24.  When  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  Pera  protested  against  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
lates, he  answered — "The  sultan  is  an  absolute,  in- 
dependent sovereign,  accountable  for  his  actions  to 
no  man."  His  divan,  likewise,  refused  to  send  a 
plenipotentiary'  to  the  congress  of  Verona.  But 
Mahmoud  trembled  whenever  the  rage  of  the  jani- 
zaries, whose  severe  generals  tried  in  vain  to  bridle 
them,  wasted  the  capital  with  fire  and  sword  ;  he 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  calm  their  fury — the  most 
able  men  in  the  state  and  in  the  army,  his  nearest 
relatives,  his  most  tried  friends,  and  even  Khalet  Ef- 
fendi,  whose  serxaces  were  indispensable  to  him.  In 
this  favourite  the  janizaries  saw  the  author  of  the 
fatal  Greek  revolution,  and  of  those  oppressive  ex- 
actions which  were  intended  to  supply  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  seraglio. 

They  commenced  their  attacks  upon  him  by  post- 
ing up  pasquinades  on  his  character ;  scurrilous 
songs  were  sung  in  the  watch-houses  respecting  Kha- 
let Effendi  and  Khasnadar  Usta,  the  favourite  slave 
of  the  sultan,  who,  it  was  said,  cost  him  more  than 
it  would  to  support  a  whole  army.  In  vain  did  Kha- 
let endeavour  to  escape  the  storm  himself,  by  execut- 
ing the  generals,  whom  he  charged  with  the  misfor- 
tunes in  Greece,  or  rich  Greeks,  whom  he  accused  of 
being  traitors  ;  in  vain  did  he  lansh  gold  with  an 
unsparing  hand  on  the  rebels  :  the  highest  men  of 
the  empire  themselves  prepared  his  destruction,  be- 
cause he  enjoyed  alone  the  confidence  of  the  grand 
seignior.  He  and  his  creatures,  the  grand  vizier, 
Salik  Pacha,  and  the  mufti,  were  accused  of  wishing 
to  dissolve  the  janizaries,  and  substitute  disciplined 
troops  in  their  stead.  A  rebellion  finally  broke  out 
in  November  1S22,  and  the  sultan  banished  the  gi-and 
vizier,  the  mufti,  Berber  Baschi  and  Khalet  Effendi ; 
a  vast  number  of  officers  were  executed  or  dismissed. 
Khasnadar  Usta,  the  favourite  slave,  ^A-as  committed 
to  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  for  correction,  and  shut 
up  in  the  prison  of  the  harem  with  several  Odalisks. 
Khalet  retained  his  property  and  retired  to  Iconium, 
the  place  of  his  exile,  with  a  princely  retinue.  But 
his  enemies  soon  succeeded  in  persuading  the  sultan 
to  gratify  his  own  avarice,  and  confiscate  the  wealth 
of  his  favourite.  This  measure  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  firman  dooming  Khalet  to  death.  He 
was  executed  by  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  though  he 
considered  his  safety  secured  by  a  firman  under  the 
hand  of  the  sultan,  and  his  friends  and  creatures 
suffered  the  same  fate. 

Mahmoud  complied  with  every  wish  of  the  jani- 
zaries, which  was  made  to  him  by  their  representa- 
tives in  the  di\'an.  When  peace  seemed  to  be  again 
restored,  when  Scio  was  destroyed  and  the  war  with 


Persia  brought  to  a  close,  he  resolved  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  his  soldiery.  The  grand  vizier  Abdul- 
lah, a  friend  of  the  janizaries,  and  the  aga  of  the  jani- 
zaries, both  enemies  of  Khalet,  were  deposed  and  put 
to  death.  Great  preparations  for  the  fourth  cam- 
paign against  the  Greeks  in  1824  ;  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  reconciliation  with  Russia,  which  announced 
to  the  divan  the  mission  of  the  marquis  de  Ribeau- 
pierre  as  its  minister  to  Constantinople  ;  the  aid  af- 
forded by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  against  Candia  and 
Morea  ;  the  arrival  of  the  French  ambassador,  Gene- 
ral Guilleminot ;  the  friendly  connexion  of  the  Porte 
with  Austria  and  England  ;  the  fall  of  Ipsara  in  July 
1824 ; — in  fine,  every  thing  conspired  to  fill  the  sul- 
tan with  the  proudest  expectations.  But  when  the 
severities  of  his  son-in-law  and  favourite,  Hussein, 
aga  pacha  of  the  janizaries,  and  the  measures  of  the 
grand  vizier  Ghalib, renewed  the  old  spirit  of  sedition  ; 
and  when  news  arrived  from  Thessaly,  where  the 
seraskier,  Der\ash  Pacha,  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks 
in  June  1824,  and  from  Epirus,  where  Omer  Vrione 
had  effected  nothing  for  the  Porte  ;  when  the  Greek 
fleet  appeared  before  Ipsara  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  expedition  of  the  capudan  pacha  against  Samoa 
failed, — then  the  rage  of  the  janizaries  in  Constanti- 
nople burst  forth  with  redoubled  violence. 

Their  hatred  against  Mahmoud  was  vented  in  the 
boldest  threats,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  repre- 
sented his  eldest  son  Abd-ul-Hhamid,  who  was  born 
in  March  1813,  as  subject  to  epilftpsy,  and  of  having 
under  this  pretence  withdrawn  him  from  view  that 
he  might  poison  him  with  impunity  if  the  insurgents 
should  seek  to  place  him  upon  the  Ottoman  throne. 
To  avoid  massacres  and  conflagrations,  and  to  save 
himself,  Mahmoud  deposed  Hussein  Pacha  and  the 
aga  of  the  arsenal  in  August  1824,  banished  them 
from  the  country,  and  led  the  prince  with  him  into 
the  mosque.  In  the  following  September  he  was 
obliged  to  appoint  the  pacha  of  Silistria,  a  friend  to 
the  janizaries,  to  succeed  Ghalib  as  grand  vizier.  As 
the  dangers  thickened  around  him,  Mahmoud  grew 
more  firm.  He  was  gradually  maturing  the  plan  of 
a  total  reformation.  He  commenced  with  severe 
measures ;  for  in  August  1825  he  went  so  far  as  to 
forbid  the  Bible  of  the  Christians  to  be  distributed  in 
his  empire.  Greater  activity  and  important  improve- 
ments in  the  arsenal  and  in  the  marine  at  last  gave 
the  Ottoman  fleet  a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  Gre- 
cian. The  new  seraskier  Redschid  Pacha,  and  the  new 
capudan  pacha  Khosrew,  were  more  fortunate  than 
their  predecessors.  From  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  the 
divan  received  the  most  important  aid  in  the  Morea; 
but  they  delayed  from  month  to  month  the  redress  of 
the  complaints  of  Russia.  At  length,  when  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  resolved  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  speedy 
termination,  Mahmoud  was  forced  to  accept  the  ulti- 
matum  of  April  1S26,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by 
Minziaky.  The  Turkish  troops  now  evacuated  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia.  The  question  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  was  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Acker- 
man  in  October  1826,  and  Mahmoud  granted  to  Rus- 
sia all  her  demands.  The  treaty  here  agreed  upon, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  May  1829, 
after  which  the  Russian  minister,  M.  de  Ribeaupierre, 
had  an  audience  with  the  grand -vizier  and  the  grand 
sultan.  Mahmoud  was  made  comphant  principally 
by  the  dangerous  refonn  which  he  had  commenced 
in  his  troops.  He  had  long  resolved  to  dissolve  the 
janizaries,  and  the  burning  of  the  village  of  Galata 
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by  them  decided  him  to  put  hie>  plans  into  immedi- 
ate execution.  With  this  object,  he  issued  a  hatti- 
sherifFon  the  disciphne  of  tlie  janizaries  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  army.  In  consequence  of  this, 
a  general  rebellion  of  the  janizaries  in  Constantino- 
ple took  place,  but  the  sultan  unrolled  the  banner  of 
the  i)rophet,  and  after  a  bloody  contest,  repulsed  the 
insurgents.  A  fetva  of  the  mufti,  seconded  by  a  fir- 
man of  the  sultan,  now  declared  the  janizaries  dis- 
solved. On  this  occasion  the  grand  seignior  distin- 
guished himself  as  well  for  his  courage  as  for  his 
firmness.  For  many  days  and  nights  he  encamped 
with  his  ministers  and  generals  on  the  Atmeidan.  He 
used  every  effort  for  the  formation  of  an  army  on  the 
European  system,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  one  of 
the  most  perilous  reforms  ever  undertaken. 

MAHOMET.-See  MOHAMMED. 

MAILLA,  JOSEPH-ANNE-MAllIE  DE  MOY- 
RIAC  DE,  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  was  born  in  the  castle 
of  Maillac  in  the  Bugey,  and  appointed  a  missionary 
to  China,  whither  he  went  in  1/03.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  he  had  acquired  so  much  skill  in  the 
sciences,  mythology,  and  ancient  books  of  the  Chinese, 
as  to  be  employed  by  the  emperor  Kham-Hi  to  draw 
a  chart  of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was  en- 
graved in  France  in  1732.  He  also  drew  particular 
charts  of  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  with 
which  the  emperor  was  so  pleased  that  he  settled 
Mailla  at  his  court.  The  great  annals  of  China  were 
also  translated  into  French  by  Father  Mailla,  and  his 
manuscript  was  transmitted  to  France  in  1737.  This 
work  was  published  in  twelve  volumes  quarto.  Ma- 
illa, after  having  resided  forty-five  years  in  China, 
died  at  Pekin  on  the  28th  of  June,  1748,  in  the  se- 
venty-ninth year  of  his  age. 

MAILLET,  BENOIT  DE.— The  descendant  of  a 
noble  family  in  Lorraine,  who  was  born  in  1659,  and 
appointed  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  consul-general 
of  Egypt.  He  fulfilled  this  office  for  several  years 
with  great  ability,  supporting  the  king's  authority 
against  the  janizaries,  and  extended  the  trade  of 
France  into  that  part  of  Africa.  As  a  recompence  for 
his  services,  the  king  bestowed  upon  him  the  consul- 
ship of  Leghorn.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  to  visit 
the  sea-ports  in  the  Levant  and  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary.  He  was  so  successful  in  the  execution  of  his 
commission  that  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  with 
a  considerable  pension.  He  settled  at  Marseilles ; 
where  he  died  in  1738  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  a  lively  imagination  and 
gentle  manners  ;  in  society  he  was  very  amiable,  and 
be  possessed  the  strictest  probity.  During  the  whole 
of  his  life  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study 
of  history,  and  his  principal  object  was  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  our  globe.  On  this 
important  subject  he  left  some  curious  observations, 
which  have  been  published  in  octavo  under  the  title 
of  "  Telliamed,"  which  is  the  name  De  Maillet  writ- 
ten backwards.  The  editor.  Abbe  Mascrier,  has  given 
this  work  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  An  Indian  philo- 
sopher is  introduced  as  explaining  to  a  French  mis- 
sionary his  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  globe 
and  the  origin  of  mankind,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  come  out  of  the  waters,  and  makes  an  abode 
uninhabitable  by  man  the  birth-place  of  the  human 
race.  His  great  object  is  to  prove  that  all  the  strata 
of  which  this  globe  is  composed,  even  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains,  have  come  from  the  bosom 
of  the  waters ;  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  sea, 
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which  continually  retires  to  allow  them  gradually  to 
appear.  Tellimaed  dedicated  his  book  to  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  author  of  the  imaginary  "  Travels  to  the 
Sun  and  Moon."  Of  the  six  dialogues  which  com- 
pose the  work,  the  four  first  contain  many  curious 
observations  ;  in  the  other  two  we  find  nothing  but 
conjectures,  fancies,  and  fables,  sometimes  amusing, 
but  always  absurd.  To  De  Maillet  we  are  indebted 
also  for  "  A  Descrijjtion  of  Flgypt,"  collected  from  his 
memoirs  by  the  editor  of  "Tellimaed,"  1743. 

MAIMBOURG,  LOUIS,  a  celebrated  French  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  who  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1620, 
and  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  usual  course  of 
study,  became  classical  teacher  for  six  years.  Hav- 
ing written  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
Galilean  church  against  the  pretensions  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  he  was  expelled  from  the  society  of  Jesus  in 
1682,  by  order  of  Po[)e  Innocent  XI. ;  for  which  dis- 
grace he  was  compensated  by  a  pension  from  Louis 
XIV.  He  died  in  1686.  As  an  historian,  he  is  par- 
tial and  inexact.  His  complete  historical  works  con- 
tain histories  of  the  crusades  ;  of  the  league ;  of 
the  decline  of  the  empire  after  Charlemagne ;  of  the 
pontificates  of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Leo  ;  of  the  schism 
of  the  Greeks;  of  the  grand  schism  in  the  east;  of 
Arianism  ;  of  the  Iconoclasts  ;  of  Lutheranism,  and 
of  Calvinism. 

MAIMON,  MOSES  BEN,  or  MAIMONIDES, 
a  distinguished  Jewish  scholar,  who  was  born  at 
Cordova  in  Spain,  in  1139.  With  the  lessons  of  the 
Arabian  Thophail  and  Averroes  in  medicine  and  phi- 
losophy, he  united  the  study  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, particularly  of  Aristotle,  and  thus  rendered 
himself  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  Jewish  brethren. 
To  escape  their  persecutions  he  went  to  Egypt,  and 
became  physician  to  the  sultan  Saladin,  under  whose 
protection  he  established  a  celebrated  seminary  in 
Alexandria.  The  intrigues  of  his  enemies  soon 
obliged  him  to  leave  that  city,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  he  closed  in  Cairo  or  in  Palestine  in 
1205,  was  passed  in  continual  wanderings.  Among 
his  writings,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  "  Moreh  Ne- 
vochim,  or  the  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,"  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
reason,  or  a  sort  of  religious  philosophy,  Avhich  bears 
strong  testimony  to  his  acuteness  and  clear  under- 
standing. It  was  written  originally  in  Arabic,  and 
translated  by  some  Jews  into  Hebrew,  and  by  Bux- 
torf  into  Latin.  Among  his  other  works,  his  excel- 
lent"  Commentary  on  the  Mischna,"  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin;  his  "  Jad  Chazakha,"  an  abridgment  of  the 
Talmud  ;  his  "  Sepher  Hammisoth,  or  Book  of  Pre- 
cepts," Hebrew  and  Latin  ;  an  exposition  of  6 1 3  affirm- 
ative and  negative  precepts  of  the  law ;  deserve  men- 
tion. He  was  also  author  of  a  book  on  idolatry, 
translated  by  Vossius  ;  one  on  Christ,  translated  by 
Genebrard  ;  several  medical  and  other  works,  letters 
and  essays.  The  Jews  call  him  the  doctor,  the  great 
eagle,  the  glory  of  the  west,  the  light  of  the  east,  and 
consider  him  inferior  only  to  Moses.  They  often  de- 
signate him,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  by  the 
four  letters  R.  M.  B.  M.,  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Mai- 
mon. 

MAIMON,  SOLOMON,  a  distinguished  Jewish 
philosopher,  who  was  born  in  Lithuania  in  1753.  Af- 
ter having  lived  in  extreme  poverty,  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  carried  him  to  Germany,  where  he  became 
known  to  Mendelssohn  in  Berlin,  and  obtained  as- 
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sistance  from  him.  He  pursued  his  studies,  particu- 
larly in  philosophy,  with  great  z.eal,  turned  his  atten- 
tion for  some  time  to  pharmacy,  travelled  to  Harn- 
burff,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  returned  to  Berlin,  and 
died'in  Silesia  in  1800.  He  wrote  memoirs  of  his 
own  life.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Essays  on  the 
Transcendental  Philosophy;"  "Essay  toward  a  New 
Logic,  with  Letters  to  /Enesidemus,"  in  which  he 
attempts  to  correct  and  define  more  accurately  Kant's 
transcendental  logic  ;  a  work  on  "  The  Categories  of 
Aristotle;"  and  "  Critical  Inquiries  into  the  Human 

^MAINTENON,  FRANCOIS  D'AUBIGNE, 
MARCHIONESS  OF.  — This  talented  French 
lady  was  descended  from  a  noble  protestant  family. 
She  was  born  in  1635,  in  the  prison  of  Niort,  where 
her  father  was  confined.  In  1639  M.  d'Aubigne, 
having  been  released,  set  sail  for  Martinique  with  his 
daughter.  After  his  death  in  1645,  his  widow  re- 
turned to  France  totally  destitute,  and  the  young 
Frances  was  taken  into  the  house  of  her  aunt,  a  Cal- 
vinist,  whose  creed  she  soon  after  adopted.  Every 
means  was  used  by  her  mother  to  reclaim  her,  and 
she  finally  jielded  to  harsh  treatment,  and,  after  a 
long  resistance,  abjured  that  creed.  The  death  of 
her  mother  left  her  solitary  and  dependent,  and  al- 
though she  was  received  into  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Neuillant,  her  godmother,  she  was  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  humiliations,  and  considered  herself  happy 
in  becoming  the  wife  of  the  deformed,  infirm,  and 
impotent  Scarron,  who,  touched  with  her  situation, 
offered  to  pay  the  sum  necessary  to  enable  her  to 
enter  a  convent  or  to  marry  her.  Scarron  was  not 
rich,  but  his  family  was  respectable,  and  his  house 
was  frequented  by  the  most  distinguished  society  of 
the  court  and  the  city.  His  wife  conciliated  general 
esteem  and  affection  by  her  social  qualities,  her  ta- 
lents, and  her  modesty. 

On  his  death,  in  1660,  his  widow,  who  was  again 
left  destitute,  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  Por- 
tugal as  a  governess,  when  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  procured  her  a  pension, 
and  afterwards  had  her  appointed  governess  to  the 
duke  of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  her  sons 
by  Louis.  In  this  post  she  became  better  known  to 
the  king,  who  was  at  first  prejudiced  against  her,  but 
who  learned  to  esteem  her  for  her  good  sense,  and 
the  care  which  she  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the 
duke  of  Maine.  He  made  her  a  present  of  100,000 
livres,  with  which,  in  1679,  she  purchased  the  estate 
of  Maintenon,  and  becoming  fond  of  her  society, 
gradually  passed  from  intimacy  to  love.  Madame 
de  Montespan  herself  contributed  much  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  De  Maintenon  by  her  capricious  and  arrogant 
temper,  and  while  the  latter  withdrew  the  king  from 
his  connexion  with  the  former,  she  supplanted  her  in 
his  affections.  Louis  XIV.  was  then  at  an  age  when 
men  wish  for  a  wife  in  whom  they  may  confide  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  he  longed  to  alleviate  the 
weight  of  government  by  the  innocent  pleasures  of  do- 
mestic Ufe.  The  yielding  temper  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon, who  from  youth  up  had  learned  to  accommo- 
date herself  to  the  wishes  of  others,  promised  him  an 
agreeable  companion  and  a  trusty  friend.  Besides 
this,  she  had  a  leaning  towards  devotion,  and  the 
king  had  himself  manifested  a  similar  inclination  as 
years  came  on.  Pcre  Lachaise,  his  father  confessor, 
advised  him  to  sanction  his  wishes  by  a  secret  but 
formal  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  in  16S5.  The 


archbishop  of  Paris,  Harley,  married  them  in  pre- 
sence of  the  confessor  and  two  witnesses.  Louis  was 
then  forty-eight,  Madame  de  Maintenon  fifty  years  of 
age.  At  court  the  marriage  always  appeared  doubt- 
ful, although  a  thousand  indications  betrayed  it.  Yet 
the  happiness  of  M.  de  Maintenon  was  not  lasting  : 
she  herself  says,  "  I  was  born  ambitious  :  I  resisted 
this  inclination.  "When  the  wish,  whicli  I  no  longer 
indulged,  was  fulfilled,  I  thought  myself  happy  ;  but 
this  intoxication  lasted  only  three  weeks."  After  her 
elevation,  she  lived  in  a  sort  of  retirement  from  the 
world.  Louis  XIV.  visited  her  several  times  a  day, 
and  transacted  business  with  his  ministers  in  her 
apartments,  while  she  read  or  otherwise  employed 
herself.  Although  in  appearance  she  neither  knew 
nor  wished  to  know  any  thing  of  state  affairs,  yet 
she  often  had  a  decisive  influence  on  them.  Cha- 
millart  was  made  minister,  and  Marsin  commander 
of  the  army  in  Germany,  and  Vendome  and  Catinat 
were  dismissed  by  her  influence. 

The  nation  accused  her  of  errors,  and  the  excuse 
of  good  intentions  could  not  always  exculpate  her. 
In  all  other  respects  entirely  submissive  to  the  will 
of  the  king,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  means 
of  rendering  herself  agreeable  to  him,  and  this  slavery 
of  her  age  made  her  more  unhappy  than  the  poverty 
of  her  youth.  ""What  a  martyrdom,"  said  she  to 
Lady  Bolingbroke,  her  niece,  "  to  be  obliged  to  amuse 
a  man  who  is  incapable  of  being  amused  !"  The  king, 
who  sometimes  teased  her  with  his  ill-humour,  en- 
deavoured to  atone  for  this  by  proofs  of  esteem,  such 
as  he  had  never  sho\\'n  to  any  other  woman.  But 
these  external  forms  could  not  console  her  chagrin. 
She  did  nothing  for  her  family  because  she  feared  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  nation ;  she  would  receive 
nothing  herself  but  the  estate  of  Maintenon  and 
chateau,  of  which  a  view  is  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving,  and  a  pension  of  48,000  livres. 


Among  her  benevolent  plans,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  school  at  St.  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  poor 
girls  of  good  family.  Thither  she  retired  after  the 
death  of  the  king  in  1715,  taking  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  amusements  of  the  pupils  till  her  own  death 

in  1719.  ,     . 

MAIO,  ANGELO,  a  Jesuit,  who  m  1813  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
In  1819  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome,  afterwards  librarian,  and  in  1825 
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supernumerary  apostolic  prothonotary.  He  rendered 
important  services  to  literature  by  the  discovery  of 
several  ancient  works  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Pa- 
limpsests, as  they  are  called,  or  Codices  Rescripti, 
which  he  rendered  legible  by  chemical  means.  In 
1814  he  gave  to  the  world  the  fragments  of  three 
unpublished  orations  of  Cicero,  which  he  discovered 
in  a  codex  ;  and  in  1815  a  number  of  hitherto  un- 
known orations  of  Cornelius  Fronto,  with  some  let- 
ters of  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus,  and  other  fragments  of  ancient  authors.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  considerable  fragments 
of  eight  orations  by  Symmachus.  He  also  disco- 
vered about  sixty  verses  of  the  Vitularia  of  Plautus, 
never  before  printed,  and  designs  illustrative  of  the 
comedies  of  Terence,  with  an  old  commentary,  the 
complete  oration  of  Isffius  on  the  inheritance  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  and  an  oration  of  the  philosopher  Themistius. 
In  1 8 1 6  he  discovered  some  books  of  "  The  Roman  An- 
tiquities of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,"  before  un- 
known, containing  that  portion  of  the  Roman  history 
which  was  lost  in  the  books  of  Livy.  In  the  same 
library  he  found  fragments  of  the  Moesogothic  trans- 
lation of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  a  manuscript  ac- 
count of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  written  by  an 
unknown  author  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

MAISON,  NICHOLAS  JOSEPH,  peer  of  France, 
who  was  born  in  1770,  and  commenced  his  military 
career  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution;  and  after 
having  served  during  several  campaigns  as  an  infan- 
try officer,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte.  In  the  campaign  of  1807  he  acquired  great 
praise  for  his  conduct  in  an  attack  on  the  Prussians. 
He  was  sent  into  Spain  in  the  following  year,  drove 
the  enemy  at  Pinosa  from  a  post  which  was  believed 
to  be  inaccessible,  and  subsequently  made  himself 
master  of  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Madrid.  He  served 
in  Russia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  1813,  took  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  actions  of  Polotsk  and  Tol- 
towa,  that  he  was  made  general  of  division  on  the 
field  of  battle,  routed  the  Prussians  at  the  bridge  of 
Willig,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Wachaau,  and 
received  from  Napoleon  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
union  and  the  title  of  count.  In  1814  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
French  frontier  on  that  side ;  and  though  his  force 
was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  invaders,  he  prevented 
them  from  penetrating  into  France.  He  gave  his 
assent  to  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  went  to 
meet  the  king  at  Calais.  Louis  rewarded  him  with 
the  peerage,  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  grand 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  March  1815  he 
appointed  him  governor  of  Paris,  and  Maison  con- 
tinued faithful  to  his  cause  when  Napoleon  returned 
from  Elba,  as,  instead  of  joining  the  emperor,  he 
retired  to  an  estate  of  his  wife's  in  the  Hundsruck. 
He  went  back  to  Paris  with  Louis,  and  resumed  his 
functions  there,  which,  however,  he  resigned  on  be- 
ing appointed  to  the  eighth  division  at  Marseilles ; 
and  in  1817  he  received  the  title  of  marquis.  He  was 
again  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Paris,  but 
was  subsequently  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Ragusa. 
His  removal  is  supposed  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
punishment  for  his  honourable  conduct  as  a  peer 
on  the  trials  which  took  place  in  August  1821.  In 
1828  General  Maison  was  appointed  to  the  French 
expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  forced  the  Egyptians 
to  evacuate   the  country.     After  the  revolution  of 
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July  1830  he  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  accomj)any  the  deposed  king  to  Cher- 
bourg. 

MAISTRE,  JOSEPH,  COUNT  DE,  was  [bom 
at  Chamberri  in  1753  of  a  French  family,  and  was 
a  senator  of  Piedmont  at  the  time  of  the  French  inva- 
sion in  1792.  He  left  his  country  in  consequence  of 
that  event,  and  afterwards  followed  his  king  to  Sar- 
dinia. In  1804  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, returned  to  Turin  in  1817,  and  died  there 
in  1821.  De  Maistre  was  familiar  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  He  was  an  enemy  of  liberal 
principles  in  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy.  As 
a  diplomatist,  he  exerted  himself  to  efi'ect  the  restor- 
ation of  all  his  former  possessions  to  his  master,  and 
to  obtain  the  transfer  of  Genoa.  Among  his  politi- 
cal writings  are  his  "  Eloge  de  Victor  Amade'e  III. ;" 
"  Considerations  sur  la  France ;"  "  Essai  sur  le  Prin- 
cipe Gene'rateur  des  Constitutions  Politiques,"  in 
which  he  maintains  the  divine  origin  of  sovereignty; 
"  Soirees  de  St.  Petersbourg  ;"  "  Du  Pape ;"  and 
"  Du  Congrcs  de  Rastadt ;"  the  last  in  conjunction 
with  the  abbe  de  Pradt. 

MAITLAND,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  distinguished 
military  officer,  who  is  best  known  for  his  services 
in  the  Greek  islands.  He  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  island  of 
Malta  and  its  dependencies  on  the  15th  of  July,  1813, 
and  subsequently  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  officer  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  and  proceedings  of  the  sur- 
render of  Parga  to  the  Turks. 

The  return  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  in  1816  was  welcomed  by  several  very  flat- 
tering addresses,  of  which  we  give  the  following  as  a 
specimen : — 

"  The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  are  pe- 
netrated with  the  purest  and  most  lively  joy  on  the 
happy  return  of  his  excellency  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
lord  high  commissioner;  for  whom  they  profess  the 
most  respectful  devotion,  and  through  whose  noble 
and  beneficent  measures  the  felicity  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  will  be  established  under 
the  magnanimous  protection  of  the  august  sovereign 
of  the  mighty  British  empire. 

"  In  order  that  the  remotest  posterity  may  know 
the  sentiments  which  animate  them,  they  have  pro- 
posed to  raise  a  monument  of  marble  conformable  to 
the  annexed  design,  on  which  is  to  be  recorded  the 
ever  memorable  day  of  the  auspicious  return  of  the 
great  personage  to  whom  it  L  dedicated,  as  appears 
by  the  Greek  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

"  '  To  record  the  epoch  of  the  return  from  Great 
Britain  of  Thomas  Maitland,  lord  high  commissioner 
of  his  majesty  the  sovereign  protector,  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  regulator  of  their  poMti- 
cal  system,  this  monument  was  erected  by  the  citizens 
of  Corcyra,  to  remain  to  posterity  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  individual  and  general  satisfaction.'  " 

A  triumphal  arch  of  marble  of  the  Ionic  order 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  was  accordingly 
erected  on  the  esplanade  facing  the  gate  of  the  cfta- 
del ;  and  the  bronze  statue  of  his  excellency  occupies 
the  site  upon  which  stood  that  of  the  famous  Count 
Shulembourg,  erected  by  the  senate  of  Venice,  to 
commemorate  his  glorious  and  intrepid  defence  of 
this  fortress,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  1716,  by  which  he  so  efFectuaUy  checked  the 
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Srogress  of  Mahometanism  in  Europe.  Sir  Thomas 
[aitland  died  at  Malta  in  1824. 
MAITLAND,  SIR  RICHARD,  a  Scottish  lawyer, 
who  was  born  in  1496,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrew's, 
the  university  of  which  he  left  to  proceed  to  France 
to  study  the  laws.  Upon  his  return,  says  Macken- 
zie, he  became  a  favourite  of  James  V.,  and  in  the 
books  of  sederunt  is  marked  an  extraordinary  lord 
of  session  in  1553.  By  a  letter  of  James  VI.  it  ap- 
pears that  Sir  Richard  had  served  his  grandsir, 
goodsir,  goodam,  his  mother,  and  himself,  faithfully 
in  many  public  offices.  He  unhappily  became  blind 
before  1561,  or  his  sixty-fifth  year;  but  notwith- 
standing, he  was  made  senator  of  the  college  of  jus- 
tice, by  the  title  of  Lord  Letherington,  in  1561;  and 
in  1562  one  of  the  council  and  lord-privy  seal,  which 
last  office  he  held  till  1567,  when  he  resigned  it  in 
favour  of  John,  his  second  son.  Sir  Richard  con- 
tinued a  lord  of  session  during  all  the  troublesome 
times  of  the  regents  in  the  minority  of  James  VI. 
till  1584,  when  he  resigned,  and  died  on  the  20th 
March,  1586.  One  poem  of  Sir  Richard's  was  pub- 
lished in  "The  Evergreen ;"  but  no  more  of  his  works 
appeared  till  they  were  inserted  in  the  collection 
pubUshed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Pinkerton.  Be- 
sides poems,  he  left  a  MS.,  the  title  of  which  was, 
"  The  Chronicle  and  Historic  of  the  House  and  Sur- 
name of  Seaton,  unto  the  Moneth  of  November,  in 
the  yeir  of  God  An  Thusand  Five  Hundereth  Fifty 
Aught  yeirs.  CoUectit,  writ,  and  set  furth,  be  Sir 
Ricnard  de  Maitland  of  Leithingtoun,  knicht,  dough- 
ter-sone  of  the  said  hous." 

MAITL.\ND,  JOHN,  LORD  THIRLSTANE,  a 
learned  chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1537,  educated  in  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  to  France  to  study  the  law.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  became  an  advocate,  in  which 
profession  he  remained  till  his  father  in  1567  resigned 
the  privy-seal  in  his  favour.  This  office  he  kej)t 
till  1570,  when,  for  his  loyalty  to  the  queen,  he  lost 
the  seal,  and  it  was  given  to  George  Buchanan.  He 
was  made  a  senator  of  the  college  of  justice,  or  lord 
of  session,  in  1581  ;  secretary  of  state  in  1584;  and 
lord  high  chancellor  in  15S6.  The  chancellor's 
power  and  influence  created  him  many  enemies 
among  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  made  several  at- 
tempts to  destroy  him,  but  without  success.  In 
1589  he  attended  the  king  on  his  voyage  to  Norway, 
where  his  bride,  the  princess  of  Denmark,  was  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds.  The  marriage  was  imme- 
diately consummated,  and  they  returned  with  the 
queen  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  spent  the  ensuing 
winter.  During  their  residence  in  Denmark  the 
chancellor  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  Tycho  Brahe.  In  1590  he  was  created 
Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlstane.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1592  the  chancellor  incurred  the  queen's 
displeasure  for  refusing  to  relinquish  his  lordship 
of  Musselburgh,  which  she  claimed  as  being  a  part 
of  Dunfermline.  He  absented  himself  for  some  time 
from  court ;  but  was  at  length  restored  to  favour, 
and  died  of  a  lingering  illness  in  the  year  1595, 
much  regretted  by  the  king.  He  bears  a  high  cha- 
racter both  for  talents  and  integrity  among  all  histo- 
rians. Besides  his  Scottish  poetry  in  the  Maitland 
collection,  he  wrote  several  Latin  epigrams,  &c.,  to 
be  found  in  the  "  Dehcije  Poetarum  Scotorum."  The 
chancellor's  only  son,  John  Lord  Thirlstane,  was' 
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first  made  viscount  and  then  earl  of  Lauderdale,  by 
James  VI.,  in  1624. 

MAITLAND,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  antiquary 
and  topographical  writer,  who  was  born  at  Brechin  in 
Scotland  in  1693.  He  was  by  profession  a  hair  mer- 
chant, but  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  litera- 
ture, by  which  he  realised  a  handsome  fortune.  He 
died  in  1757.  His  best  work  was  entitled  "A  His- 
tory of  London." 

MAIITAIRE,  MICHAEL,  a  learned  critic  and 
bibliographer,  born  in  France  in  16S8.  His  parents 
having  fled  to  England  to  avoid  the  persecutions  in 
France,  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1696.  The  preceding  year  he  had 
been  made  second  master  of  Westminster  school, 
which  office  he  relinquished  in  1699,  and  from  that 
period  devoted  his  time  to  private  tuition  and  the 
study  of  literature.  His  editions  of  various  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  are  esteemed  for  their  accuracy. 
His  most  important  literary  production  is  his  "  An- 
nales  Typographici  ab  Artis  Inventione." 

MAJOR,  JOHN,  a  scholastic  divine  and  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Haddington  in  East  Lothian  in 
Scotland.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1493,  and  studied  in 
the  college  of  St.  Barbe  under  the  celebrated  John 
Boulac ;  from  which  he  removed  to  that  of  Monta- 
cute,  where  he  studied  dinnity  under  the  celebrated 
Standouk.  In  1505  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity  ; 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1519,  and  taught  theology 
during  several  years  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's. 
But  at  length  he  went  back  to  Paris,  and  resumed 
his  lectures  in  the  college  of  Montacute,  where  he 
had  several  pupils,  who  afterwards  became  men  of 
great  eminence.  About  the  year  1530  he  returned 
once  more  to  Scotland,  and  was  chosen  professor  of 
theology  at  St.  Andrew's,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came provost;  and  died  there  in  1547.  His  logical 
treatises  form  one  immense  folio ;  his  commentary 
on  Aristotle's  physics  makes  another ;  and  his  theo- 
logical works  amount  to  several  volumes  of  the  same 
size. 

^iAJORANO,  GAETANO,  a  celebrated  soprano 
singer,  who  was  born  in  the  Neapolitan  territory  in 
1703.  A  musician,  who  had  remarked  the  excellent 
voice  of  the  boy,  advised  his  father,  a  peasant,  to 
send  him  to  school  at  Norcia,  afterwards  took  him 
into  his  own  house,  instructed  him,  and  presented 
him  to  Porpora  at  Naples,  who  taught  him  for  six 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Porpora  told  him 
that  he  could  teach  him  nothing  more,  and  that  he 
was  now  the  first  singer  in  Italy  and  in  the  world. 
In  1738  he  came  to  England,  just  after  Farinelh's 
departure,  but  was  not  in  high  favour  here.  After 
his  return  to  Italy  he  sang  in  several  theatres  with 
extraordinary  applause,  and  contributed  to  extend 
the  florid  style  of  singing.  In  1740  he  is  said  to  have 
received  700  sequins  for  a  single  night  at  Venice. 
He  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and  purchased  the 
estate  of  Santo-Dorato,  from  which  he  took  the 
title  of  duke.  On  a  sumptuous  house,  which  he 
had  built,  was  the  inscription,  Amphion  Thebas,  Ego 
Domum.  At  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1783,  he 
left  his  nephew  a  fortune  of  12,000  ducats  a  year, 
and  his  duchy. 

MALAGRIDA,  GABRIEL,  an  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic, notorious  for  his  intrigues  and  fanaticism,  who 
was  born  in  1686,  and  having  become  a  member  of 
the  Jesuits'  college,  was  despatched  by  that  fraternity 
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Malcolm  at  Bombay  with  the  honours  due  to  an  en- 
voy to  any  foreign  state  from  the  supreme  British 
authority  in  India.  In  August  1S02  Major  Mal- 
colm quitted  Bengal  for  Bombay,  and  returned  in 
November,  having,  as  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  Ben- 
gal to  the  secret  committee,  "  completely  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  mission,  without 
subjecting  the  honourable  company  to  any  consi- 
deral)le  expense,  or  imposing  any  important  perma- 
nent burden  on  the  honourable  company's  finan- 
ces, &c." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Malcolm  in   1807  an-ived   at 

Fort  St.  George,  on  his  way  to  the  resumption  of 

distinguished  individual.     He  was  born  at  Burnfoot  I  his  residency  of  Mysore  ;    in   the   performance   of 

in  Dumfriesshire  in  1769,  and  in  17S2  proceeded  as  |  the  duties  of  which  appointment  he  did  not  lonsf 


as  their  missionary  to  Lisbon.  Here  he  acquired 
considerable  pojmlarity  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
pretensions  to  extraordinary  sanctity.  Being  accused 
of  jiarticipation  in  the  pretended  cons|)iracy  of  the 
duke  D'Aveiro  against  the  crown  of  Portugal,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  government ;  but,  instead 
of  being  tried  by  the  judicial  tribunals,  he  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  inquisition  and  condemned  as 
guilty,  not  of  treason,  but  of  heresy,  uttering  false 
prophecies  and  seeing  visions,  and  was  sentenced  to 
the  stake,  and  executed  in  September  1761. 

MALCOLM,  SIR  JOHN.— Great   Britain  owes 
much  to  the  diplomatic  and  military  services  of  this 


a  cadet  to  India,  where  he  soon  became  an  excellent 
Persian  scholar.  After  a  short  return  to  his  native 
land,  we  find  him  actively  engaged  as  second  in 
council  at  Madras. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Mysore  war  by  the 
fall  of  Seringapatam,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that 
a  commission  should  proceed  from  the  supreme  go- 
vernor of  India  to  Baba  Khan,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  intentions  and  power  of  that  prince,  and  more 
particularly  of  Zemaun  Shah  ;  and,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  the  latter  was  meditating  the  invasion 
of  Hindostan,  to  engage  the  court  of  Persia  to  act 
with  vigour  and  decision  against  either  him  or  the 
French,  should  either  attempt  to  penetrate  to  India 
through  any  part  of  the  Persian  territories.  For  this 
service,  involving  the  most  essential  interests  of  the 
East  India  company.  Captain  Malcolm  was  selected, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bombay  in  1799,  there  to 
embark  for  Persia  ;  and  should  the  season  admit  of 
it,  to  touch  at  Muscat  in  his  way  thither,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  adjust  any  points  relating  to  tlie  British 
interests  at  that  place,  which  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment should  recommend  to  his  attention. 

On  the  1st  of  February,   1800,  Captain   Malcolm 
reported  to  the  governor-general  his  arrival  at  Bu- 
shire,  and  his  having  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  which  provided  for  the  future 
residence  there  of  an  English  gentleman  in  the  capa- 
city of  agent  of  the  British  government;    and  on 
20th  February,  1801,  he  transmitted  to   Bengal  co- 
])ies  of  two  treaties  which  he  had  concluded  with 
Persia,  the  one  political,  the  other  commercial.  Cap- 
tain Malcolm  reached  Bombay  on  his  return  from 
Persia  in  July,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  September 
following,  when  he  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  governor-general  ;   who  stated  to  the  secret 
committee,  that  "  he  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
every  object  of  his  mission,  and  in  establishing  a  con- 
nexion with  the  actual  government  of  the  Persian 
empire,  which  promised  to  British  natives  in  India 
political  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  most  im- 
portant description."    On  the  decease  of  the  Persian 
ambassador,  Hajed  KuUeel  Khan,  who  was  accident- 
ally shot  at  Bombay  in   1802,  Major  Malcolm  was 
immediately  despatched  to  that  presidency,  invested 
with  authority  to  conduct  all  affairs  respecting  the 
embassy  from  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  to  make  every  necessary  communica- 
tion to  the  king  of  Persia  and  his  minister ;  also, 
with  instructions  to  console,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
compensate  the  family  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
ambassador,  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  their  return  to  Persia.   The  Bombay  government 
ivere  instructed  upon  this  occasion  to  receive  Major 
Biography. — Vol.  IL 


continue ;    the   political   state  of  Europe,   and   the 
increased  power  and  extensive   projects   of    Bona- 
parte, having,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  furnished 
fresh  occasion  for  his  employment  as  a  diplomatist. 
Intelligence  of  the  French  design  of  invading  India 
through  Persia,  and  that  the  invaders  would  proba- 
bly be  supported  in  it  by  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
states,  reached  the  governor-general.  Lord  Minto, 
late  in  1807;  in  consequence  of  which  his  lordship 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Malcolm  to  be  the  go- 
vernor-general's pohtical  agent,  and  to  be  vested  with 
plenipotentiary  powers  in  Persia,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  Turkish  Arabia.  By  this  appointment  the  powers 
of  separate  political  agency  possessed  by  the  residents 
at  Bagdad,  Bussorah,  and  Bushire,  were  suspended ; 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Malcolm  was  authorized,  at 
any  time,  when  he  might  judge  it  to  be  e.xpedient  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  powers  of  resident  at  any  of  those  stations. 
He  was  also,  in  addition  to  his  powers  as  pohtical 
agent,  furnished  with  credentials  as  envoy  or  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  to  the  pasha  of 
Bagdad,  in  the  event  of  his  finding  it  practicable  or 
expedient  to  repair  in  person  to  either  or  both  of 
those  courts.    In  April  1808  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mal- 
colm  quitted   Bombay   for   the   Persian   Gulf,   and 
arrived  at  Bushire  on  the  10th  of  May,  from  which 
place   he  transmitted  to   the   Bengal  government  a 
paper,  represented  by  them  to  the  court  of  directors  as 
"  a  very  able  historical  review  of  the  late  intrigues  of 
the  French  in  Persia,  and  of  the  military  operations 
of  Russia  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  that  kingdom." 
The  ascendency  which  the  French  government  had 
acquired  in  the  councils  of  the  Persian  monarch  hav- 
ing, however,  rendered  all  attempts  to  procure  the 
reception  of  the  British  mission  unavailing,  except 
through  means  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Malcolm 
stated  at  full  length  in  his  despatches  he  deemed  de- 
rogatory to  the  British  character,  he  resolved  on  im- 
mediately quitting  Bushire,  and  returning  to  Calcutta 
(leaving  his  secretary.  Captain  Pasley,  to  act  on  any 
emergency),  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  gover- 
nor-general, in  person,  full  inform.ation  respecting  the 
then  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Persia,  and  of  consult- 
ing with  his  lordship  upon  the  most  expedient  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  in  consequence  thereof  by  the 
British  government  in  India.     Lieutenant-Colonel 
Malcolm's  return  was  approi'ed  by  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment, though  they  did  not  concur  in  the  pro- 
priety of  some  of  his  anterior  proceedings. 

In  1809,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Persia  being  con- 
sidered by  the  governor-general  to  be  such  as  again 
to  require  the  presence  of  this  oflScer,  provided  as- 
surances were  received  of  his  suitable  reception,  he 
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was  re-appointed  envoy  to  the  Persian  and  Aiabian 
courts.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Bushire,  in  February 
IS  10,  he  assumed,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
the  functions  of  envoy-plenipotentiary,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  in  India,  to  the  court  of 
his  Persian  majesty,  where  he  met  witli  a  most  gra- 
cious and  distinguished  reception.  He  remained, 
however,  but  a  short  time  in  the  Persian  camp,  hav- 
ing requested  leave  to  depart  on  hearing  the  nomi- 
nation in  Europe  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  at  the  Persian  court.  The  king 
of  Persia  expressed  his  regret  at  his  early  departure, 
and  instituted  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun  to  be- 
stow it  upon  him.  His  majesty  presented  him  with 
the  star  of  this  order  ornamented  with  diamonds, 
and  a  sword,  and  also  nominated  him  a  khan  and 
sepahdar  of  the  empire.  On  the  6th  of  October, 
1810,  while  at  Bagdad  on  his  return  from  Persia,  the 
brigadier-general  transmitted  to  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment his  final  report  on  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom ; 
with  an  account  of  its  geography,  internal  govern- 
ment, policy,  resources,  and  condition,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  map,  geographical  memoir,  and  abstracts 
of  the  merits  of  different  officers  employed  under  his 
orders.  This  report  was  acknowledged  by  the  go- 
vernment in  the  most  flattering  terms. 

Brigadier-General  Malcolm  reached  England  in 
1812,  and  was  met  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  company  with  the  deepest  regard  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  merits.  On  the  15th  of  De- 
cember he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir 
John  continued  at  home  till  1816  ;  and  during  this 
period,  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
company's  charter  having  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament,  his  evidence  was  required  before 
committees  of  the  lords  and  commons. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  again  proceeded  to  Bengal  in 
1817  ;  he  was  immediately  attached  as  the  governor- 
general's  political  agent,  and,  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, to  tlie  force  under  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  T.  Hislop,  then  about  to  commence  important 
operations  in  the  Deccan.  In  the  war  which  followed 
the  defection  of  the  Peishwa,  Sir  J.  Malcolm  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  third  division  of  the  army, 
in  September.  Talyra  was  taken  by  surprise  under 
the  orders  of  this  officer  ;  and  early  in  December  he 
joined  Sir  T.  Hislop  at  Ougein.  On  the  21st  of  the 
latter  month  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor  was  fought,  and 
followed  l)y  the  complete  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
hostile  army  under  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  which  was 
pursued  for  eight  days  by  the  cavalry  and  light  horse 
imder  Sir  J.  ^lalcolm.  The  following  remarks  are 
from  the  general  orders  issued  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  field  of  battle  : — "  His  excellency  must 
notice  the  undaunted  gallantry  with  which  the  charge 
was  made  upon  the  guns,  under  the  conduct  and  di- 
rection of  brigadier-general  Sir  J.  Malcolm." 

SirT.  Hislop,  in  his  despatch  of  23rd  Decemher, 
further  observes, — "  Your  lordship  is  too  well  aware 
of  the  high  professional  character  and  abilities  of  Bri- 
gadier-General Sir  J.  Malcolm  to  render  it  necessary 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  them.  I  shall  therefore  merely 
express  my  admiration  of  the  style  of  distinguished 
conduct  and  gallantry  with  which  the  assault  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  position  was  headed  by  the  briga- 
. lie: -general,  and  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  great 
and  essential  aid  I  have  derived  from  his  counsels, 
as  well  previous  to,  as  during  the  action  of  the  21st 
instaut."     Lord  Hastings,    adverting  to    the  same 


event  in  his  general  order  of  21st  February,  1818, 
says,  "  The  chivalrous  intrepidity  displayed  by  Briga- 
dier-General Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  the  battle  of  Mehid- 
jioor,  and  the  admirable  tact  manifested  by  him  in 
the  subsequent  negotiations,  advanced  the  public  in- 
terest no  less  than  they  distinguished  the  individual." 
Mr.  Canning,  the  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
after  moving  the  thanks  of  parhament  to  Sir  T.  His- 
lop, went  on  to  say, — "And  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who 
was  second  in  command  on  that  occasion,  but  who  is 
second  to  none  in  valour  and  renown, — the  name  of 
that  gallant  officer  will  be  remembered  in  India  as 
long  as  the  British  flag  is  hoisted  in  that  country." 
The  prince  regent  expressed  his  regret  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  not  having  attained 
the  rank  of  major-general  prevented  his  creating  him 
a  knight  grand  cross  ;  but  his  intention  to  do  so  was 
recorded,  and  in  1821  he  received  that  honour. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war  Sir  J.  Malcolm 
continued  in  Malwah  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  esta- 
blishing the  company's  authority  in  that  province 
and  the  other  territories  which  had  been  ceded  to 
them.  Several  treaties  were  concluded  under  his 
orders,  in  which  were  displayed  his  usual  zeal  and 
intelligence.  The  ex-rajah  of  Nagpore,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  throne  and  capital  in  conse- 
quence of  his  treachery  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment, continued  at  large,  and,  after  wandering  about 
the  country,  was  admitted  into  Nagseerghur,  of  which 
the  killedar,  Jeswunt  Rao  Sar,  retained  possession 
for  some  time  after  the  general  pacification  of  Central 
India.  Military  operations  were  accordingly  com- 
menced against  this  fortress  in  March  1819,  and  on 
the  10th  of  April  it  surrendered  to  the  force  under 
Brigadier-General  Doveton,  the  ex-rajah,  Appa  Sahib 
having  previously  fled  in  disguise,  with  only  one  or 
two  followers,  and  sought  refuge  beyond  the  Sutledge. 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  assistance  in  the  reduction  of  this 
fortress  was  most  handsomely  acknowledged  by  Bri- 
gadier-General Doveton  in  the  general  orders  issued 
on  the  occasion.  In  August  1821  Sir  John  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
continued  a  short  time,  and  then  determined  to  return 
to  England  overland  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Upon  Sir  John's  arrival  at  P"ort  St.  George,  he 
obtained  from  the  governor  in  council  of  that  pre- 
sidency peiTTiission  to  repair  to  England  ;  and  upon 
his  quitting  Madras  a  general  order  was  issued,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  well-merited  compli- 
ment:— "His  career  has  been  rmexampled,  for  no 
other  servant  of  the  honourable  company  has  ever, 
during  so  long  a  period,  been  so  constantly  employed 
in  the  conduct  of  such  various  and  important  mili- 
tary and  political  duties.  His  great  talents  were  too 
well  known  to  admit  of  their  being  confined  to  the 
mere  limited  range  of  service  under  his  own  presi- 
dency. The  exercise  of  them  in  different  situations 
has  connected  him  with  every  presidency,  and  ren- 
dered him  less  the  servant  of  any  one  of  them  than 
of  the  Indian  empire  at  large."  Sir  John  arrived  in 
England  in  April  1S22,  and  soon  after  was  presented 
with  a  superb  vase,  valued  at  1570/.,  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  from  the  officers  who  acted  under  him  in 
the  Mahratta  war  of  1818  and  1819- 

Sir  John  had  quitted  India  with  the  determination 
to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  his  native  country ; 
but  the  solicitations  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  for  Indian  affairs,  induced  him 
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to  again  embark  in  the  service  of  his  country,  where 
experience  had  so  full)'  quahfied  him  to  act  with  ad- 
vantage. In  July  1827  he  was  appointed  to  the  high 
and  responsible  situation  of  governor  of  Bombay, 
which  post  he  continued  to  fill  until  1831,  when  he 
finally  returned  to  England,  having  eflfected,  during 
the  few  years  of  his  governorship,  incalculable  bene- 
fits for  this  country,  our  Indian  territories,  and  every 
class  of  the  inhabitants  there.  Upon  his  leaving 
Bombay,  the  different  bodies  of  the  people  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  proofs  of  the  esteem 
and  high  consideration  in  which  he  was  held.  The 
principal  European  gentlemen  of  Bombay  requested 
Sir  John  to  sit  for  his  statue,  since  executed  by  Chan- 
trey,  to  be  erected  in  Bombay  ;  the  members  of  the 
Asiatic  society  requested  a  bust  of  him  to  be  placed 
in  their  library ;  the  native  gentlemen  of  Bombay 
solicited  his  portrait  to  be  placed  in  the  public  room  ; 
the  East  India  amelioration  society  voted  him  a  ser- 
vice of  plate ;  the  natives  both  of  the  presidency  and 
of  the  provinces  addressed  him  as  their  friend  and 
benefactor ;  and  the  united  society  of  missionaries, 
including  English,  Scotch,  and  Americans,  acknow- 
ledged with  gratitude  the  aids  they  had  received 
from  him  in  the  prosecution  of  their  pious  labours, 
and  their  deep  sense  of  his  successful  endeavours  to 
promote  the  interest  of  truth  and  humanity,  with  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  country  and  his  coun- 
trymen. These  were  strong  and  gratifying  incidents 
in  the  closing  scene  of  his  long  and  arduous  services 
in  our  Indian  empire. 

Shortly  after  Sir  John's  arrival  in  England  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Launces- 
ton,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  upon 
several  important  questions.  He  frequently  addressed 
the  house  at  length,  and  his  speeches  were  charac- 
terized by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
constitution  of  his  country.  In  1832  Sir  John  re- 
tired to  his  seat  near  Windsor,  and  employed  himself 
in  \vriting  his  work  upon  the  government  of  India, 
which  was  published  early  in  the  spring  of  1833,  with 
the  Aaew  of  elucidating  the  difficult  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  company's 
charter. 

His  last  public  address  was  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Thatched  House  tavern,  for  the  Abbotsford  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  sentiment  with  which 
he  concluded  a  most  animating  appeal  was,  "  that, 
when  he  was  gone,  his  son  might  be  proud  to  say 
that  his  father  had  been  among  the  contributors  to 
that  shrine  of  genius."  On  the  day  following  Sir 
John  was  struck  with  paralysis,  which  ended  in  death. 
May  31st,  1833. 

AVe  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the  politi- 
cal and  military  career  of  this  distinguished  individual; 
his  literary  merits  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  a  reference  to  the  sketch  of  his  literary  labours 
furnished  by  Allan  Cunningham.  In  his  "  History 
of  Persia  "  he  thus  pleads  for  the  traditionary  mar- 
vels of  his  introductory  chapters  :  "  If  we  desire  to 
be  fully  informed  of  a  nation's  history,  we  must  not 
reject  the  fables  under  which  the  few  traces  that  re- 
main of  its  origin  are  concealed.  These,  however 
extravagant,  always  merit  attention.  They  have  an 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
relate.  They  mix  with  their  habits,  their  literature, 
and  sometimes  with  their  religion.  They  become,  in 
short,  national  legends,  which  it  is  sacrilege  to  doubt ; 
and  to  question  them  would  raise  in  the  breast  of  a 
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Persian  all  those  feelings  which  would  be  excited  in 
that  of  an  EngUshman,  if  he  heard  a  foreigner  de- 
tract from  the  great  name  of  Alfred.  Such  heroes 
often  rise  in  importance— as  far  as  their  example  is 
of  value — in  proportion  as  their  real  history  is  lost 
in  obscurity;  they  are  adopted  as  models  by  the 
painters  and  jioets  of  their  country ;  every  human 
virtue  is  ascrilied  to  them  ;  and  men  are  taught  their 
duty  from  fables  decorated  with  names  which  they 
have  learned  to  venerate  from  their  cradle,  and  the 
love  of  which  is  cherished  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
national  pride."  The  accuracy  of  these  remarks  must 
be  evident  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  history ; 
they  apply  to  all  nations  ;  and  the  legends  of  Arthur 
and  his  knights  in  the  south,  and  of  Wallace  and  his 
companions  in  the  north,  cannot  but  recur  to  British 
readers. 

This  has  given  an  original  air  and  a  chivalrous 
spirit  to  the  works  of  Malcolm,  which  render  them  so 
acceptable  to  all  who  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  fortunes  of  Persia  or  of  Hindostan.  He 
wrote  many  of  his  descriptions  in  the  vales,  or  on  the 
hills,  where  the  battles  were  fought  or  negotiations 
concluded  ;  and  he  visited  in  person  all  the  remark- 
able places  in  Hindostan,  of  which  his  "  History  of 
Central  India"  required  him  to  speak.  Of  the  so- 
cial natures  and  domestic  habits  of  the  people  he 
speaks  from  observation.  He  relates  many  anecdotes 
of  their  warriors,  quotes  many  verses  of  their  poets, 
and  he  is  pleased  when  he  can  give  a  pithy  saying 
from  the  lips  of  their  native  princes.  It  is  this  which 
renders  those  histories  among  the  most  readable 
books  of  the  language.  Nor  has  he  neglected  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  religion ;  the  mystic 
and  poetic  absurdities  of  the  sect  of  Saafis — in  short, 
all  that  he  considered  characteristic  or  national  he 
has  exhibited  in  his  pages.  In  his  "  Persian  Sketches" 
he  has  admitted  much  which  he  could  not  admit  into 
his  graver  history — these  consist  chiefly  of  legends, 
ceremonies,  and  scenes ;  they  are  all  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  the  east,  and  are  worth  ten  thousand 
of  those  stories  which  it  was  once  the  practice  to 
manufacture  for  home  consumption,  under  the  name 
of  eastern  tales.  "  The  Political  History'"  is  less  ad- 
dressed to  the  general  reader,  and  may  be  described 
as  learned  and  liberal ;  it  has  been  often  referred  to 
by  men  well  acquainted  with  eastern  affairs. 

The  works  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  are  less  the  off- 
spring of  study  than  of  observation  :  he  had  seen 
much,  and  he  has  told  much.  He  had  a  quick  eye 
and  a  ready  understanding,  a  picturesque  skill,  and  a 
spirit  equally  dramatic  as  historic.  His  language 
hovers  between  the  elaborate  and  the  natural,  not 
wholly  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other,  and  yet  partaking 
of  the  character  of  both.  His  reasoning  is  generally 
correct,  and  his  thoughts,  though  not  profound, 
spring  naturally  out  of  the  narrative,  and  are  not 
stuck  upon  it  for  display.  He  has  much  of  the  sen- 
sibility as  well  as  fancy  of  a  poet,  and  some  of  the 
scenes  in  his  history,  of  both  Persia  and  India,  are 
almost  fit  for  representation. 

MALEBRxVNCHE,  NICHOLAS,  a  French  phi- 
losopher, who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1638.  His  health 
being  delicate,  he  was  classically  instructed  by  a 
domestic  tutor,  but  afterwards  went  through  courses 
of  philosophy  and  divinity  at  the  colleges  of  La 
Marche  and  of  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  embraced  the  monastic  life.  He  applied  him- 
self first  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and  afterwards  to 
U2 
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oriental  learning  and  biblical  criticism ;  but,  having 
accidentally  met  witb  Descartes's  "Treatise  on  Man,^ 
he  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  that  author  s 
system  of  philosophy.  The  result  of  this  study  was 
his  celebrated  treatise  "  On  the  Search  after  Truth, 
first  printed  in  1673,  but  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  published  by  himself  in  17 12.  The  doctrines  of 
this  work,  which  contains  fine  thoughts  and  uncom- 
mon reflections,  rendered  still  more  striking  by  his 
elegant  manner  of  conveying  them,  are  founded  upon 
Cartesian  principles,  and  are  in  some  particulars 
Platonic.  It  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  mysterious  union  between  God  and  the 
soul  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  human  mmd 
immediately  perceives  God,  "  and  sees  all  things  in 
him  "  His  next  publication  was  "  Christian  Con- 
versations." This  was  followed  by  "  A  Treatise  on 
Nature  and  Grace,"  which  led  to  several  controver- 
sial treatises  between  him  and  Arnauld.  Malebranche 
also  wrote  several  works  on  physical  subjects,  and 
several  papers  for  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which 
he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  in  1699.  Ma- 
lebranche was  highly  venerated  for  his  elevated  ge- 
nius, and  nothing  could  1)6  more  amiable  and  simple 
than  his  conversation  and  manners.  As  a  philoso- 
pher, although  he  agreed  with  those  who  preceded 
him  in  conceiving  ideas  to  be  the  immediate  objects 
of  perception,  he  distinguished  more  than  any  pre- 
vious metaphysician  the  object  from  the  sensation 
which  it  creates,  and  thereby  led  the  way  to  a  right 
understanding  both  of  our  external  senses  and  men- 

^^  MALESHERBES,  CHRISTIAN  WILLIAM  DE 
LAMOIGNON  DE,  an  eminent  French  statesman, 
descended  from  a  family  of  distinguished  worth  and 
talents.     He  was  the  son  of  William  de  Lamoignon, 
chancellor  of  France,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1721. 
After  studying  at  the  Jesuits'  college,  he  qualified 
himself  for  the  legal  profession,  and  became  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     In  1750  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  president  of  the  court  of  aids, 
and  was  also  made  superintendent  of  the  press,  in 
both  which  offices  he  displayed  a  liberal  and  enbght- 
ened  policy,  highly  honourable  to  his  talents  and 
character.     On  the  banishment  of  the  parliaments, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  court  of  aids  in  1771, 
Malesherbes  was  exiled  to  his  country  seat,  where  he 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study   of  statistics   and 
agriculture,  and  the  improvement  of  his  estate  and 
of  the  country  around  it.     After  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  he  resumed  his  presidentship  over  the 
revived  tribunal,  and  in  1775  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  state.     Finding  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  others, 
he  resigned  his  post  in  May  1776,  and  went  to  re- 
side in  Switzerland.     He  was  recalled  to  the  king's 
councils  in  1786,  when  he  drew  up  two  memoirs  on 
the  calamities  of  France  and  the  means  of  repairing 
them ;  but  his  advice  was  rejected,  and  he  therefore 
took  a  final  leave  of  the  court.     Returning  to  the 
country,  he  continued  his  patriotic  labours,  and  in 
1790  published  an  essay  on  the  means  of  accelerating 
the  progress  of  rural  economy  in  France.     He  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchical  government ;  but  on  the  decree 
of  the  national  convention  for  the  trial  of  the  king, 
he  emerged  from  his  retreat  to  become  the  voluntary 
advocate^of  his  unfortunate  sovereign.    His  generous 
attachment  to  his  fallen  master  excited  the  jealousy 


of  the  French  rulers,  and  caused  his  destruction. 
Shortly  after  his  return  home,  his  daughter,  Madame 
De  Rosambo,  and  her  husband,  were  arrested  and 
conducted  to  Paris  ;  and  his  own  arrest,  with  that  of 
his  grandchildren,  soon  followed.  Almost  his  whole 
family  were  extirpated  by  the  merciless  proscription 
of  his  persecutors.  Malesherbes  was  beheaded  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  1794,  and  he  bore  his  sufferings 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  life.  Louis  XVIII.  or- 
dered a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

MALET,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL,  was  born  at  Dole  in  1754.      Having 
entered  the  military  service,  he  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  revolution  with  ardour,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the 
first  wars  of  the  republic.     At  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  he  openly  avowed 
his  republican  opinions,  and  was  in  consequence  left 
without  employment.     His  connexions  with  indivi- 
duals known  to  be  hostile  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  as 
no  proofs  of  his  guilt  could  be  obtained,  he  was  de- 
tained in  prison  for  several  years.     During  his  con- 
finement  he  became  acquainted  with  Lahorie,  for- 
merly attached  to  Moreau's  staff,  and  General  Guidal, 
who  had  both  been  in  prison  for  several  years.     In 
October   1812    Malet  formed  the   daring  plan   of 
overthrowing  a  prince  then  at  the  summit  of  his 
power  and  glory.     For  this  purpose  he  engaged  the 
co-operation  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  be  carried  to  an  hospital,  he 
escaped  during  the  night;  and  presenting  himself  to 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  Paris  guards,  he 
persuaded  him  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  that 
an  opportunity  was  now  offered  to  restore  the  re- 
public.    He  also  showed  him  a  decree  of  the  con- 
servative senate,  abolishing  the  imperial  government 
and  constituting  General  Malet  commander  of  Paris. 
He  next  hastened  to  the  barracks  of  the  tenth  cohort, 
under  the  command  of  Soullier,  who  had  either  been 
previously  gained,  or  was  easily  made  to  believe  what 
he  desired — the  emperor's  death  and  a  change  of 
government.     Soullier  took  possession  of  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Frochot, 
the  prefect  of  Paris,  who  arrived  soon  after,  was  also 
brought  to  believe  that  the  emperor  had  been  kiUed. 
Measures  were  taken  for  establishing  a  provisional 
government,  and  a  detachment  under  General  Guidal 
hastened  to  the  hotel  of  the  police,  seized  General 
Savary  the  minister,  conducted  him  to  the  prison 
La  Force,  and  installed  Lahorie  in  his  place.     Malet 
next  proceeded  with  some  soldiers  to  the  quarters  of 
General  Hvdlin,  but  could  not  convince  him  that  the 
story  of  the  emperor's  death  was  true,  nor  that  the 
pretended  decree  was  genuine.     After  some  alterca- 
tion, Malet  discharged  a  pistol  at  him  and  wounded 
him  in  the  jaw,  but  was  immediately  seized  from  be- 
hind and  thrown  to  the  ground  by  General  Laborde, 
adjutant  of  the  post,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  mihtary 
movements,  had  hastened  to  General  HuUin's  quar- 
ters, and  had  been  admitted  v/ithout  opposition  by 
Malet's  soldiers.     The  latter,  who  appeared  to  be 
ignorant  of  Malet's  designs,  consented  to  conduct 
him  to  prison.     His  accomplices  were  soon  after  ar- 
rested, and  were  examined  with  him  before  a  court- 
martial  the  next  day.     The  examination  continued 
two  days  and  three  nights.     During  the  whole  time 
Malet  displayed  the  most  imperturbable  coolness, 
avowed  his  designs,  and  declared  himself  ready  to 
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die.     He  wae  shot,  with  the  other  conspirators,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1812,  in  the  plain  of  Grenelle. 

MALHAM,  JOHN,  a  divine,  who  was  for  many 
years  vicar  of  Helton,  Dorset.  He  was  a  native  of 
Craven  in  Yorkshire,  and,  after  entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  served  a  curacy  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1781  he  resumed  his  profession  as  schoolmaster,  and 
after  several  changes  settled  at  Salisbury.  In  1801 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Helton  ;  but  he 
latterly  resided  in  London,  and  was  chiefly  employed 
by  the  booksellers  engaged  in  publishing  Bibles  and 
other  works.  He  also  published  several  theological 
and  elementary  works ;  among  which  are,  "  The 
Schoolmaster's  Complete  Companion,  and  Scholar's 
Universal  Guide  to  Arithmetic,"  1782;  "Two  Ser- 
mons on  National  Gratitude ;"  "  The  Scarcity  of  Wheat 
Considered,"  1800;  "Lowndes's  History  of  England, 
brought  down  to  1812;"  "A  New  Introduction  to 
Book-Keeping,"  fifth  edition;  and  several  other  works. 
He  died  in  1822,  in  the  si.Kty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

MALHERBE,  FRANCIS  DE,  a  celebrated  French 
poet,  who  was  born  in  1555,  at  Caen,  of  an  ancient 
but  decayed  family.  His  father  was  a  Calvinist,  but 
having  adopted  as  a  principle  that  "a  gentleman 
should  be  of  the  religion  of  his  prince,"  he  himself 
adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  entered  into 
the  service  of  Henry  D'Angouleme,  natural  son  of 
Henry  II.,  and  married  the  widow  of  a  counsellor, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He  did  not  visit 
court  until  his  fiftieth  year,  when  Henry  IV.  re- 
ceived him  into  his  service,  and  gave  him  a  liberal 
pension,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  who  mentioned  him  as 
one  who  surpassed  all  the  French  poets  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1627.  Although 
the  recorded  incidents  of  his  hfe  be  few,  numerous 
testimonies  abound  of  his  caustic  wit,  greediness  of 
presents,  and  litigious  temper,  he  being  generally  at 
war  with  some  one  or  other  of  his  relations.  He  was 
also  lax  and  licentious  in  respect  both  to  morals  and 
religion.  Such  was  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
French  language,  that,  when  near  e.\piring,  he  re- 
proved his  nurse  for  using  a  word  not  duly  autho- 
rized. He  may  be  deemed  the  father  of  cultivated 
French  poetry,  being  not  only  an  excellent  versifier, 
but  possessed  of  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet;  not 
indeed  of  the  highest  class,  but  he  was  ingenious, 
harmonious,  elegant,  and  sometimes  elevated.  His 
poetry  consists  of  odes,  stanzas,  sonnets,  epigrams, 
and  other  short  pieces,  with  a  few  of  a  devotional 
cast.  He  also  published  translations  of  Seneca,  "  De 
Beneficiis,"  and  a  portion  of  Livy. 

MALIBRAN,  DE  BERIOT,  a  distinguished  vocal 
performer,  the  daughter  of  Signor  Garcia,  who  was 
well  known  for  his  powers  as  a  composer  and  musi- 
cian. She  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1809,  and  in  1816 
proceeded  to  the  continent  of  America,  where  she 
was  very  successful  both  as  a  singer  and  actress. 
She  was  very  early  in  life  married  to  a  banker,  fi-om 
whom  she  was  legally  divorced,  and  afterwards  mar- 
ried M.  De  Beriot.  After  a  most  successful  career 
on  the  metropolitan  boards,  she  died  at  Manchester, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  1836. 

A  remarkable  combination  of  fine  qualities  concen 
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ings:  hence  the  unpremeditated  effect  of  some  of  her 
finest  actions  and  attitudes.     She  also  possessed  an 
energy  of  character  that  kept  those  about  her,  and 
who  watched  her  progress,  in  constant  admiration  ; 
and,  added  to  her  genius  and  energy,  she  had  ac- 
quired a  spirit  of  industry  that  would  put  to  shame 
the  most  mechanical  plodder.    Her  voice,  which  was 
a  contr'  alto  in  character,  took  a  range  that  was  per- 
fectly astonishing.     In  execution,  she  kept  the  list- 
ener in  a  state  of  wonderment;  and  in  the  most  com- 
plicated fioritures  she  not  only  performed  all  that  the 
flexible  mechanicians  could  achieve,  but  even  there  she 
beat  them  in  their  own  strong  hold,  for  she  was  sure 
to  add  some  exquisite  grace  entirely  her  own:  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  no  mortal  ever  heard  her  sing  the 
same  piece  precisely  alike,  or  repeat  a  cadence  when 
she  has  been  encored.     What  is  remarkable  too,  and 
at  once  displays  her  great  genius,  her  cadences  and 
adornments  were  always  in  keeping  with  the  character 
and  style  of  the  composition  she  was  singing.     Her 
principal  characteristic,  however,  was  expression — and 
expression  in  all  its  features,  shades,  and  varieties ; 
from  its  loftiest  epic  flight,  embracing  the  sublime  of/ 
anger,  and  the  profoundly  pathetic,   down  to   the 
winning,  the  playful,  and  even  the  burlesque.     It  is 
needless  to  recur  to  her  expression  in  the  most  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  "  Sonnambula"  and  "  Fidelio  ;" 
but  they  who  remember  her  in  the  "  Romeo" — how 
piercing  her  tones  of  anguish — how  intense  the  agony 
of  her  features;  or  her  look,  attitude,  and  tones,  in  the 
last  scene  of  "  Gli  Orazzii  e  Curiazzii,"  will  store  the 
reminiscence  of  them  among  the  treasures  of  high  art. 
A  public  journalist,  speaking  of  her  private  cha- 
racter, says,  "  Malibran's  generosity  was  unbounded. 
After  the  first  few  years  of  her  career,  when  she  had 
already  gained  immense  sums,  so   much  had   she 
spent  to  relieve  her  first  husband,  and  relatives,  and 
oblige  her  friends,  that  nothing  was  left ;  and  Mon- 
sieur Gabriel  Delessert,  the  banker,  and  other  friends, 
were  obliged  to  make  representations  to  her,  and  to 
insist  on  receiving  her  money,  and  not  allowing  her 
to  give  all  away.     Mahbran's  generosity  was  never 
known  to  the  public ;  it  was  e.xerted  in  private  and 
in  secret.     We  remember  the  astonishment  of  an 
I  artist,  then  in  prison  for  debt,  and  who  had  lost  all 
j  hopes  of  extricating   himself  or  of  supporting  his 
wretched  family,  at  finding  100/.  under  his  pillow. 
It  was  the  medical  attendant  who  had  thrust  it  there, 
but  it  was  that  angel,  Malibran,  who  had  prepared 
this  wonder-working  fever-draught.     Malibran's  ex- 
ertions sometimes  made  her  ^  acillate  in  her  walk  on 
the  stage,  and  this,  with  that  careless  eccentricity 
which  she  would  often  assume  to  amuse  her  friends, 
gave  opportunity  to  her  enemies  to  assert  that  she 
had  recourse  to  wine  for  excitement.    Nothing  could 
be  less  true.     Her  friends  were  always  persuading 
her  to  take  more  generous  drink  and  food,  very  na- 
turally convinced  that  all  her  exertions  required  a 
material  to  act  upon.    At  the  present  moment  of  be- 
reavement of  the  unhappy  husband,  we  refrain  from 
alluding  to  her  second  marriage,  through  which  she 
leaves   a  progeny  to   lament  her  irreparable  loss. 
Those   who   knew   Malibran's   secrets   knew   those 
things  they  would  never  have  suspected,  and  which 


tred  to  render  M.  Malibran  the  wonder  she  was  to  i  explained  most  honourably  all  the  actions  of  her  life." 
all  who  beheld  her.  She  appeared  to  have  an  in-  I  MALLET,  DAVID,  a  celebrated  Scottish  poet, 
stinctive  perception  of  the  graceful,  the  beautiful,  j  born  at  Crief  in  1700.  His  parents  were  in  humble 
and  the  true  in  nature.  She  saw  at  once  what  was  ,  circumstances,  but  by  great  application  he  soon  ac- 
to  be  done,  and  she  obeyed  the  impulse  of  her  feel- j  quired  a  considerable  share  of  classical  kno\\  ledge 
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He  was  first  employed  as  instructor  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1723  received  a  si- 
milar appointment  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Montrose. 
"When  his  pupils  went  abroad  they  were  entrusted  to 
his  care  ;  and  having  conducted  them  through  their 
travels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London.  Here,  re- 
siding in  their  family,  he  naturally  gained  admission 
to  persons  of  high  rank  and  character,  and  began  to 
give  specimens  of  his  poetical  talents. 

In  1733  Mr.  Mallet  published  a  poem  on  verbal 
criticism,  on  purpose  to  make  his  court  to  Pope.  In 
1740  he  wrote  a  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  was  then 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  ;  but  with  so  much 
more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  science,  that,  when 
he  afterwards  undertook  the  life  of  Marlborough,  some 
were  apprehensive  lest  he  should  forget  that  Marl- 
borough was  a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Ba- 
con was  a  philosopher.  The  old  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough assigned  in  her  will  this  task  to  Glover  and 
Mallet,  with  a  reward  of  1000/.  and  a  prohibition  to 
insert  any  verses.  When  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
furnished  with  a  separate  establishment,  to  increase 
his  popularity  by  patronising  literature,  he  made 
Mallet  his  under- secretary,  with  a  salary  of  200/.  a 
year.  Thompson  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they 
were  associated  in  the  composition  of  "  The  Masque 
of  Alfred,"  which,  in  its  original  state,  was  played  at 
Cliefden  in  1740.  It  was  afterwards  almost  wholly 
changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the  stage  of 
Drury  Lane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great  success.  He 
had  before  published  two  tragedies, — "  Eurydice," 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1731,  and  "  Mustapha,"  acted 
at  the  same  theatre  in  1739.  Mr.  Mallet's  next  work 
was  "  Amyntor  and  Theodora,"  a  long  story  in  blank 
verse ;  in  which  there  is  copiousness  and  elegance 
of  language,  vigour  of  sentiment,  and  imagery  well 
adapted  to  take  possession  of  the  fancy.  In  1753  his 
"  Masque  of  Britannia"  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  his  tragedy  of  "Elvira"  in  1763,  in  which  year 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  book  of  entries  for 
ships  in  the  port  of  London.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  when  the  nation  was  exasperated  by  ill- 
success,  he  was  employed  to  turn  the  public  ven- 
geance upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation 
under  the  character  of  a  plain  man.  The  paper  was 
with  great  industry  circulated  and  dispersed,  and  he 
for  his  seasonable  intervention  had  a  considerable 
pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  his 
death.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  France  ;  but  after  a  while,  finding  his  health 
declining,  he  returned  alone  to  England,  and  died  in 
April  17(55. 

But  little  can  be  said  in  defence  of  Mallet's  moral 
character.  He  was  a  venal  writer  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  phrase,  and  he  was  certainly  a  sceptic  in  reli- 
gion. But  however  unamiable  in  private  life,  as  a 
poet  we  must  accord  him  a  considerable  share  of 
])raise.  We  subjoin  the  best  specimen  of  his  powers, 
which  occurs  in  a  small  space.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
Reward,  or  Apollo's  Acknowledgments,"  and  was 
written  early  in  1757. 

"AroLLo,  from  the  southern  sky. 
O'er  London  lately  glanc'd  his  eye: 
Just  such  a  glance  our  courtiers  throw 
At  suitors  whom  they  shun  to  know  : 
Or  have  you  mark'd  th'  averted  mien, 
The  chest  erect,  the  freezing  look, 
Of  Bumbo  when  a  bard  is  seen 
Charg'd  with  his  Dedication-liook  ? 
But  gods  are  never  in  the  wrong  : 
Whdt  then  displeased  the  pow'r  of  song 


The  case  was  this  '.—Where  noble  arts 
Once  flourishVl,  as  our  fathers  tell  us, 
He  now  can  find  for  men  of  parts. 
None  but  rich  blockheads  and  mere  fellows ; 
Since  drums,  and  dice,  and  dissipation. 
Have  chas'd  all  taste  from  all  the  nation : 
For  is  there  now  one  table  spread 
Where  Sense  and  Science  may  be  fed  ? 
M'here,  with  a  smile  on  ev'ry  face, 
Invited  Merit  takes  his  place"? 
These  thoughts  put  Phoebus  in  the  spleen 
(For  gods,  like  men,  can  feel  chagrin), 
And  left  him  on  the  point  to  shroud 
His  head  in  one  eternal  cloud  ; 
When,  lo  !  his  all-discerning  eye 
Chanc'd  one  remaining  friend  to  spy. 
Just  crept  abroad,  as  is  his  way. 
To  bask  hira  in  the  noon-tide  ray. 

This  Phoebus  noting,  call'd  aloud 
To  ev'ry  interposing  cloud. 
And  bade  their  gather'd  mists  ascend, 
That  he  might  warm  his  good  old  friend  ; 
Then,  as  his  chariot  roU'd  along, 
Tun'd  to  his  lyre  this  grateful  song : 

'  With  talents,  such  as  God  has  given 
To  common  mortals,  six  in  seven, 
Who  yet  have  titles,  ribbons,  pay, ' 
And  govern  whom  they  should  obey  ; 
With  no  more  frailties  than  are  found 
In  thousand  others,  count  them  round ; 
With  much  good  will,  in?.tead  of  parts. 
Expressed  for  artists  and  for  arts  ; 
WTio  smiles  if  you  have  smartly  spoke. 
Or  nods  applause  to  his  own  joke  ; 
This  bearded  child,  this  gray-hair'd  boy. 
Still  plays  with  life  as  with  a  toy; 
Still  keeps  amusements  full  in  view: 
Wise  ?     Now  and  then— but  offaer  new ; 
His  coach,  this  hour,  at  Watson's  door. 
The  next  in  waiting  on  a  w . 

'  Whene'er  the  welcome  tidings  ran 
Of  monster  strange,  or  stranger  roan, 
A  Selkirk  from  this  desert  isle. 
Or  alligator  from  the  Nile, 
He  saw  the  monster  in  its  shrine. 
And  had  the  man  next  day  to  dine  : 
Or  was  it  an  Hermaphrodite  ! 
You  found  him  in  a  two-fold  hurry, 
Neglecting  lor  this  he-she  sight 
The  single  charms  of  Fanny  Murray. 
Gath'ring  from  suburb  and  from  citj^ 
Who  were,  who  would  be,  wise  or  witty; 
The  fuU-wigg'd  sons  of  pills  and  potions, 
Tlie  bags  of  maggot,  and  new  notions;; 
The  sage,  of  microscopic  eye, 
■Who  reads  him  lectures  on  a  fly ; 
Grave  antiquaries  with  their  Hams, 
And  poets  squirting  epigrams  ; 
With  some  few  lords — of  those  that  think, 
And  dip.  at  times,  their  pen  in  ink  ; 
Nay,  ladies  too,  of  diverse  fame. 
Who  are  and  are  not  of  the  game  : 
For  he  has  look'd  the  world  around. 
And  pleasure  in  each  quarter  found  : 
Now  voung,  now  old,  now  grave,  now  gay,   ' 
He  sinks  from  life  by  soft  decay. 
And  sees  at  hand,  without  aflright, 
Th'  inevitable  hour  of  night.' 
But  here  some  pillar  of  the  state. 
Whose  life  is  one  long  dull  debate. 
Some  pedant  of  the  sable  gown, 
Who  spares  no  failings  but  his  own. 
Set  up  at  once  their  deep-mouth'd  halloo  ; 
Is  this  a  subject  for  Apollo  ? 
What  can  the  god  of  Wit  and  Verse 
Such  trifles  in  our  ears  rehearse  .' 

'Know,  puppies,  this  man's  easy  life. 
Serene  from  cares,  unvex'd  with  strife. 
Was  oft  employed  in  doing  good, 
A  science  you  iie'er  understood  ; 
And  charity,  ye  sons  of  Pride, 
A  multitude  o"f  faults  will  hide. 
I  at  his  board  more  sense  have  found 
Than  at  a  hundred  dinners  round  : 
Taste,  learning,  mirth,  my  western  eye  ; 
Could  often  there  collected  spy  ; 
And  I  have  gone  well  pleas'd  to  bed, 
Revolving  what  was  sung  or  said. 

'And  he  who  entertain'd  them  all 
With  much  good  liquor,  strong  and  small. 
With  food  in  plenty,  and  a  welcome, 
AVhich  would  become  my  Lord  of  Melcombe, 
Whose  soups  and  sauces  duly  season'd. 
Whose  wit  well-tim'd.  and  sense  well  reason'd. 
Give  Burgundy  a  brighter  stain. 
And  add  new  flavour  to  Champaign — 
Shall  this  man  to  the  grave  descend 
Uuown'd,  unhouour'd,  as  my  friend  1 
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No ;  by  my  dfity  I  swear, 
Nor  shall  the  vow  be  lost  in  air  : 
While  you,  and  millions  such  as  you, 
Are  sunk  for  ever  from  ray  %'ip\v, 
And  lost  in  kindred  darkness  lie, 
This  trood  old  man  shall  never  die  : 
No  matter  where  I  place  his  name, 
His  love  of  learning  shall  be  fame.'  " 


MALLET,  EDMUND,  was  born  at  Melun  in 
1713,  and  enjoyed  a  curacy  in  the  neiirhbourhood 
of  his  native  place  till  1751,  when  he  went  to  Paris 
to  be  professor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  Na- 
van-e,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  doctor.  Boyer, 
the  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  was  at  first  much  preju- 
diced against  him ;  but  being  afterwards  imdeceived, 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  see  of  Verdun  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  doctrines  and  moral  conduct.  Jansenism 
had  been  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies  with  this 
prelate  ;  and  the  "  Gazette"  accused  him  of  impiety. 
Either  of  these  imputations  was  equally  undeserved 
by  the  abbe  Mallet :  as  a  Christian,  he  was  grieved 
at  the  disputes  of  the  French  church  ;  and  as  a  phi- 
losopher, he  was  astonished  that  the  government  had 
not,  from  the  very  beginning  of  those  dissensions,  im- 
posed silence  on  both  parties.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1755,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  The  principal  of  his 
works  are,  "  Principes  pour  la  Lecture  des  Poetes," 
"Essai  sur  I'Etude  des  Belles-Lettres,"  "  Histoire  des 
Guerres  Civils  de  France  sous  les  Regnes  de  Francois 
H.,  Charles  IX.,  Henri  HL,  et  Henry  IV."  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  of  D'  Avila.  In  Mallet's  works 
on  the  poets,  orators,  and  the  belles-lettres,  his  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  explain  with  accuracy  and  precision 
the  rules  of  the  great  masters,  and  to  support  them  by 
examples  from  authors  ancient  and  modern.  The 
style  of  his  different  writings,  to  which  his  mind  bore 
a  great  resemblance,  was  easy  and  unaffected.  But 
what  most  rendered  his  memory  estimable  was  his 
attachment  to  his  friends,  his  candour,  moderation, 
gentleness,  and  modesty.  He  was  employed  to  write 
the  theological  and  belles-lettres  articles  in  the"  En- 
cyclopedic ;"  and  whatever  he  wrote  in  that  diction- 
ary was  in  general  well  composed.  Abbe  Mallet  was 
preparing  two  important  works  when  the  world  was 
deprived  of  him  by  death.  The  first  was  '"  Une  His- 
toire Generale  de  nos  Guerres  depuis  le  Commence- 
ment de  la  Monarchic;"  the  second,  "Une  Histoire 
du  Concile  de  Trente,"  which  he  intended  to  place 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Father  Paul  translated  by 
Father  le  Courayer. 

MALMESBURY,  WILLIAM,  an  English  histo- 
rian of  the  twelfth  century,  who  was  bom  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  which  account  he  was  sometimes  called  So- 
mersetanus.  He  states  that  when  he  was  a  child  he  had 
a  great  inclination  for  learning,  which  was  encou- 
raged by  his  parents,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  monk  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  was  elected  librarian  of  the  monastery. 
He  studied  all  the  sciences  of  his  time,  but  attached 
himself  particularly  to  history,  and  finding  that  a 
satisfactory  account  of  his  own  country  was  wanting 
he  determined  to  write  one,  "  not,"  as  he  himself 
says  "  to  display  his  learning,  which  is  no  great  mat- 
ter, but  to  bring  to  light  things  that  are  covered  with 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity."  His  "  De  Regibus  An- 
glorum"  is  a  general  history  of  England,  in  five 
books,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Sa.xons  in  449  to  the 
26th  Henry  I.  in  1126;  a  modern  history  in  two 
books  from  that  year  to  the  escape  of  the  empress 
Maud  from  Oxford  in  1143  ;  with  a  church  [history 
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of  England  in  four  books,  published  in  Sir  H.  Sa- 
ville's  collection.  His  "Antiquities  of Glastcmbury" 
was  printed  by  Gale,  and  his  "  Life  of  St.  Aldhehn" 
by  Wharton.     He  died  in  114S. 

MALONE,  ANTHONY,  a  distinguished  Irish  law- 
yer, who  was  born  in  1700.  He  was  admitted  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Christ  Chtirch,  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1720;  and  in  1726  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar, where  he 
continued  to  practise  for  fifty  years,  the  brightest 
ornament  of  his  profession.  In  1727  he  was  elected 
representative  for  the  county  Westmeath,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  to  the  time  of  his  death,  ex- 
cept during  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  George  II. in  1760  to  the  election  in  1763.  In  1740 
he  was  appointed  his  majesty's  prime  sergeant  at 
law,  at  that  time  the  highest  office  in  his  profession, 
and  which  he  lost  in  January  1754,  because  he  warmly 
supported  in  the  house  of  commons  their  right  to 
dispose,  without  the  j)revious  consent  of  the  crown, 
of  the  unappropriated  surplus  of  revenue  raised  by 
act  of  parliament. 

Under  the  duke  of  Bedford's  government  in  1757 
he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, from  which  office  he  was  removed  in  1760,  after 
having  filled  it  with  consummate  ability  for  above  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  regularly  attended  the 
court,  and  decided  all  equity  cases  with  such  complete 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  that  there  never  was  an  ap- 
peal from  his  decision.  His  removal  from  office  on 
this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  was  the  consequence 
of  his  asserting  the  rights  of  the  house  of  commons 
against  the  encroachments  of  prerogative  exercised  at 
this  time  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  After  this  he  re- 
sumed his  barrister's  gown,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  privy  council  and  a  pa- 
tent of  precedence  at  the  bar  before  any  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown.  He  continued  in  possession  of 
full  business  to  the  week  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  May,  1776,  after  an  illness  of  eight 
days. 

The  following  character  of  this  distinguished  man 
is  abridged  from  a  sketch  contained  in  a  work  of 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  we  regret  that  the 
limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  us  to  transcribe  it 
entire  :^ 

"  The  singular  modest}',  disinterestedness,  and  in- 
tegrity of  this  accomplished  orator  added  such  a  grace 
and  lustre  to  his  consummate  abilities,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  love  and  respect,  as  well  as  admire 
him. 

"  Tlie  profession  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of 
which  he  had  the  profoundest  knowledge,  was  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  display  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  fertility  of  his  invention.  The  clearness 
and  strength  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  simple  and 
perspicuous  method  in  which  he  arranged  the  most 
complicated  subjects,  made  conviction  appear  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  result  of  his  eloquence,  inasmuch 
that  when  he  spoke  on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  addressed  an  able  and  upright  judge,  he  usually 
swayed  and  decided  his  opinion  by  a  luminous  state- 
ment of  the  question  in  dispute,  which  he  afterwards 
enforced  by  accumulated  arguments,  urged  with  such 
weight,  and  placed  in  such  various  lights,  that  they 
seldom  failed  to  force  conviction  on  the  slowest  ap- 
prehensions and  most  unwilling  minds.  If  he  could 
be  said  to  have  any  defect  as  an  advocate,  it  resulted 
from  that  integrity  of  understanding  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  character  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge, 
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He  was  never  perplexed  with  subtleties  liimsdf,  and 
was  unwilling,  we  had  almost  said  unable,  to  perplex 
and  mislead  others.  His  irresistible  power  of  per- 
suasion seemed  therefore  in  some  measure  to  desert 
him  when  his  duty  to  his  client  called  on  him  to  en- 
force doctrines  v.diich  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment 
had  already  condemned." 

MALONE,  EDMUND,  a  commentator  and  editor 
of  Shakspeare,  who  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1741. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Trinity  college,  he 
entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1"67.  Possessing  a  competent  fortune 
he  gave  up  his  profession  and  employed  himself  in 
hterary  pursuits.  After  having  been  the  coadjutor 
of  Steevens  in  his  edition  of  "  Shakspeare's  Plays," 
Mr.  Malone  quarrelled  with  that  gentleman,  and  pub- 
hshed  an  edition  of  his  own  in  eleven  volumes.  He 
also  published  "  An  Inquiry  into  Certain  Papers  at- 
tributed to  Shakspeare  ;"  "  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dryden  ,W.  Gerrard  Hamilton, 
&c."     He  died  in  May  1812. 

^L'VLPIGHI,  MARCELLO,  an  eminent  Italian 
physician  and  anatomist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  was  born  in  1G28  near  Bologna,  and  studied  at 
the  university  of  that  city.  He  was  admitted  M.  D. 
in  1653,  and  three  years  after  was  appointed  to  the 
medical  chair.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  invited 
him  to  become  professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  where 
he  staid  three  years,  and  in  1660  returned  to  occupy 
his  former  office  at  Bologna.  He  was  tempted  by  a 
high  stipend  to  accept  the  professorship  of  medicine 
at  Messina  in  Sicily;  but  the  jealousy  of  his  col- 
leagues rendered  him  uneasy  and  he  again  settled  at 
Bologna  in  1666.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society  of  London  in  1669,  and  communicated 
to  that  association  various  anatomical  discoveries 
relative  to  the  minute  structure  of  animal  bodies,  the 
results  of  microscopical  observations.  Pope  Inno- 
cent XII.,  in  1691,  called  him  to  Rome  and  appointed 
him  his  physician,  chamberlain,  and  domestic  prelate, 
which  posts  he  held  till  his  death  in  1694.  His  works 
relating  to  anatomy,  physiology,  and  vegetable  ana- 
tomy, comprise  much  curious  and  important  infor- 
mation on  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  spleen,  the  ute- 
rus, &c. ;  also  on  silk  worm,  the  formation  of  the 
foetus  in  the  egg,  on  glands,  on  the  anatomy  of  vege- 
tables, &c. 

MALTE-BRUN,  CONRAD,  a  learned  geogra- 
pher and  active  political  writer,  who  was  bom  in  1775 
in  the  Danish  province  of  Jutland.  His  father  des- 
tined him  for  the  church  ;  but  the  son  had  no  taste 
for  theology,  and  while  at  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen he  gave  himself  up  to  literary  pursuits,  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  and  edited  a  theatrical 
journal.  The  father  was  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
"which  called  for  a  war  with  France  :  the  younger  was 
a  partisan  of  freedom,  and  wrote  in  favour  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants  and  the  hberty  of  the 
press.  A  party  having  arisen  which  demanded  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  Malte-Brun  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  members  of  it.  In  1796 
he  published,  against  feudality  and  the  coalition  of 
sovereigns,  a  bitter  satire  called  "  The  Catechism  of 
the  Aristocrats."  This  drew  upon  him  a  prosecu- 
tion, which  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Sweden  ; 
and  while  there  he  put  to  press  some  poems  which 
had  been  read  to  the  academy  of  Stockholm.  AVhen 
Count  BernstorfF  was  on  his  death-bed  he  recom- 
mended to  the  prince  royal  to  recall  Maltc-Brun,  and 


employ  him  in  a  diplomatic  capacity.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  exile  returned  to  Denmark  in  1797,  and 
was  favourably  received  by  the  ministers ;  but  having 
publicly  attacked  some  of  their  arbitrary  measures, 
he  was  again  under  the  necessity  of  taking  flight  to 
Sweden,  whence  he  soon  after  removed  to  Hamburg. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  about  this  period  that  he  be- 
came either  the  founder,  or  one  of  the  most  active 
members,  of  a  secret  society  called  the  united  Scandi- 
navians, the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  North  into  one  federative  republic. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  he  was  also  connected 
with  another  association  of  the  same  kind,  and  this 
object  he  seems  to  have  zealously  pursued  for  many 
years  :  he  did  not  indeed  desist  from  it  till  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon.  His  schemes  excited  so  much 
alarm,  that  Paul  of  Russia  and  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
demanded  from  the  Danish  government  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  A  prosecu- 
tion was  accordingly  commenced  against  Malte-Brun, 
who  was  then  at  Paris,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment. He  settled  at  Paris  in  1799,  and  continued 
to  reside  there  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1826, 
devoting  himself  to  the  labours  of  literature,  particu- 
larly to  geographical  subjects.  Between  1804  and 
1807  he  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mentelle, 
"  Political,  Physical,  and  Mathematical  Geography," 
in  sixteen  octavo  volumes.  In  1807  appeared  his 
"  Picture  of  Poland  ;"  and  in  1808  he  began  a  peri- 
odical work,  with  the  title  of  "  Annals  of  Voyages, 
Geography,  and  History,"  which  extended  to  a  large 
number  of  volumes.  In  1814  and  1815  he  produced 
another  periodical  called  "  The  Spectator,"  which  was 
completed  in  three  volumes.  His  "  System  of  Uni- 
versal Geography"  is  the  most  complete  of  all  the  geo- 
graphical systems.  Malte-Brun  was  also  connected 
with  "  The  Journal  of  Debates, "and  other  papers. 

MALTHUS,  THOMAS  ROBERT,  the  son  of 
Daniel  Malthus,  of  Albury,  near  Guildford,  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  erudition,  and  the  suggester  of 
the  work  on  population  ascribed  to  his  son,  which  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  1798,  and  had  its  foundation 
in  Wallace  on  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and  Lucas 
on  happiness.  He  received  his  education  at  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  subse- 
quently a  fellow.  The  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Population,"  printed  under  his  name  in  1803,  ob- 
tained a  rapid  circulation,  and  was  translated  into 
French  by  Prevost,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Geneva.  Its  leading  principle  is,  that  population 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
means  of  subsistence.  This  work  has  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  early  reputation. 
His  next  work  was  "  A  Letter  to  Samuel  Whitbread, 
Esq.,  on  his  Proposed  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Poor  Laws."  He  afterwards  published  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Efl^ect  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  a  Rise 
or  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Agriculture  and 
General  Wealth  of  the  Country;"  "An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Rent ;"  "  The  Grounds 
of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  Restricting  the  Im- 
portation of  Foreign  Corn ;"  and  additions  to  the 
"  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population."  When  the 
East  India  company  established  the  college  at  Hert- 
ford, Mr.  Malthus  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  this 
institution,  he  published  "  A  Letter  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville  ;"  and  "  Statements  respecting  the  East  India 
College."     He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Principles 
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of  Poiitical  Economy,"  and  "  Definitions  in  Political 
Economy."    We  subjoin  his  autograph. 


MALTON,  THOMAS,  an  artist  and  mathema- 
tician, who  was  born  in  1726.  He  is  principally 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  A  Royal 
Road  to  Geometry."  He  also  published  "  A  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  Perspective  in  Theory  and  Practice 
on  the  True  Principles  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor."  Mr. 
Malton  died  in  February  1801. 

MANGO  CAPAG,  an  inca  of  the  Peruvians,  who 
was  the  twelfth  in  ascent  from  the  inca  who  reigned 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1532,  an  inter- 
val computed  by  the  natives  at  about  400  years. 
Their  tradition  was,  that  this  person,  with  Mama 
Oella  his  wife,  and  sister,  appeared  suddenly  in  an 
island  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  and  declared  themselves  to 
be  children  of  the  sun,  sent  down  to  civilize  and  in- 
struct them.  Manco  accordingly  taught  the  men 
agriculture  and  other  useful  arts,  whilst  his  wife  in- 
structed the  women  to  spin  and  weave.  He  taught 
the  Peruvians  to  revere  internally,  as  the  highest  and 
unknown  deity,  Pachakamak,  the  soul  or  support  of 
the  world  :  externally,  however,  and  as  an  inferior 
and  visible  deity,  the  sun,  his  parent ;  and  he  ordered 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  the  latter,  as  the  benefactor 
of  men.  Perhaps  some  stranger,  from  a  civilized 
land,  appeared  in  Peru,  and  employed  religion  to  pro- 
cure an  ascendency  which  enabled  him  to  form  a  re- 
gular government.  Manco  Gapac  died  after  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign,  and,  as  far  as  tradition  may  be 
relied  upon,  seems  justly  to  have  been  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  by  the  bene- 
volence of  his  institutions. 

MANDEVILLE,  BERNARD,  a  writer  and  phy- 
sician of  considerable  temporary  celebrity,  who  was 
born  in  Holland  about  1670.  He  was  probably  of 
English  extraction,  as  he  fixed  his  residence  in  this 
country,  and  wrote  his  works  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. His  most  celebrated  production  is  the  fable 
of  "  The  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  made  Public  Bene- 
fits," first  printed  in  1723.  The  reasoning  in  this 
work  is  founded  on  the  sophism,  that  the  luxury  and 
superfluity  which  mark  the  advanced  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  vices  which  they  engender,  are  often 
the  causes  of  national  prosperity,  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessary prevalence  of  vicious  principles  in  human  na- 
ture. Consistently  with  this  doctrine,  his  general 
views  of  mankind  are  of  the  most  disparaging  tend- 
ency ;  and  he  declares  against  all  attempts  to  exalt 
the  humble  classes  by  education.  Many  answers 
appeared,  among  which  was  one  by  Bishop  Berkeley, 
to  whom  he  replied  in  1723,  in  his  "  Letter  to  Dion." 
He  died  in  1733. 

MANDEVILLE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  was  born 
at  St.  Alban's.  He  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  a 
physician  ;  but  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries  in- 
duced him,  in  1332,  to  set  out  upon  a  course  of  tra- 
vels, in  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  thirty-four 
years.  During  this  period,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  visited  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
Libya,  making  himself  acquainted  with  many  lan- 
guages, and  collecting  a  great  mass  of  information, 
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true  and  false,  which  he  committed  to  writing  in  La- 
tin, French,  and  English.  He  died  at  Liege  in  1372, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  the  in- 
scription on  which  denominates  him  "John  de  Man- 
deville,  alias  De  Barba,  Lord  of  Gampoli."  The  only 
genuine  edition  of  his  travels,  entitled  "The  Voiage 
and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mandevile,  Knight,"  was 
printed  from  an  original  manuscript  in  the  Gotton 
hbrary.  His  extreme  creduhty  in  the  collection  of 
absurd  and  fabulous  stories  is  only  surpassed  by  his 
unblushing  indulgence  in  the  most  extravagant  fic- 
tions. 

MANUELLI,  PIETRO,  a  comic  singer,  who, 
about  the  year  1750  went  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  Italian  singers  to  Paris,  and  gained  the  j,ublic 
favour  by  his  comic  talent.  A  warm  dispute  arose 
between  the  favorers  of  the  modern  Italian  music 
and  the  old  French  style.  The  parties  were  called 
Buflfonists  and  Antibuffonists,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
parties  were  Grimm  and  Rousseau.  The  Italian 
music  was  victorious. 

MANESSE,  RUDIGER  VON.  — This  brave 
Swiss  was  a  native  of  Zurich,  and  in  1336,  when  the 
aristocrats  of  the  city,  expelled  by  the  burgomaster 
Bruns,  threatened  to  return  with  the  support  of 
Austria,  he  received  the  chief  command  from  his  fel- 
low citizens,  was  victorious,  and  saved  the  liberty  of 
Zurich.  After  the  death  of  Bruns  he  was  chosen 
burgomaster.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  formed 
acollection  of  love-songs,  called  after  him  "The  Ma- 
nesse  Collection."  It  remained  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Switzerland,  but  was  then 
carried  off,  and,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  found 
its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1726  jjy 
Bartenstein.  This  collection  is  important  in  the 
history  of  German  literature. 

MANETHO,  an  ancient  Egyptian  historian,  who 
was  high  priest  of  Heliopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  about  304  B.  C.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a 
history  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  last 
years  of  Nectanebis,  and  pretended  that  he  had  taken 
it  from  the  pillars  of  the  first  Hermes  Trismegistus  ; 
the  inscription  on  which,  after  the  flood,  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek  language,  but  written  in  the 
sacred  characters,  and  deposited  in  the  sacred  re- 
cesses of  Egypt.  The  manifest  absurdity  of  his  preten- 
sions induced  several  writers  to  think  that  some 
mistake  or  corruption  had  taken  place  in  the  passage 
of  Eusebius  which  relates  it.  The  work  of  Manetho, 
which  is  lost,  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  contained  the  history  ot  the  gods  or  heroes, 
and  the  second  and  third  that  of  the  twenty  dynasties 
of  kings,  which,  having  been  epitomized  by  Julius 
Africanus,  are  recorded  by  Eusebius.  Several  frag- 
ments of  Manetho  are  preserved  by  Josephus,  in  hia 
work  against  Apion. 

MANFREDI,  EUSTACHIO,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  who  was  born  in  1674  at 
Bologna  in  Italy.  He  applied  himself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mathematical  science,  and  in  169S  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Bologna.  In  conjunction  with  Victor  Stancari,  he 
commenced  a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  of 
which  he  afterwards  pubhshed  an  account  in  his 
"Schedse  Mathematicee."  In  1703  appeared  his 
treatise  on  the  solar  maculae ;  and  the  following  year 
he  was  chosen  regent  of  the  college  of  Montalto,  and 
also  surveyor-general  of  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the 
Bolognese  territories.     In  1705  he  published  a  work 
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on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar ;  and  he  after- 
wards hegan  the  composition  of  his  "  Ephemerides 
Motuum  Coalestium,"  which  he  carried  on  from 
1715  to  1725.  On  the  foundation  of  the  institute  of 
Bologna  in  1712,  Manfredi  was  appointed  astro- 
nomer to  that  establishment.  He  was  admitted  an  as- 
sociate of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and 
in  1729  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
London.  He  died  in  1739.  Besides  the  works  al- 
ready noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  several  other 
mathematical  and  astronomical  productions. 

MANGET,  JOHN  JAMES,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, who  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1652.  The  elector 
of  Brandenburg  made  him  his  first  physician  in  1699, 
in  which  post  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Geneva  in  1742.  He  wrote  many  works  ; 
the  best  known  of  which  are  a  collection  of  several 
pharmacopoeias  in  folio,  "  Bibliotheca  Pharmaceutico 
Medica;"  "Bibliotheca  Anatomica;"  "Bibliotheca 
Chemica;"  "Bibliotheca  Chirurgica;"  "A  Biblio- 
theca of  all  the  Authors  who  had  written  on  Medi- 
cine." 

MANGEY,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  born  at  Leeds  in  1684.  He  was  educated  at 
Camhridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  and  entered 
holy  orders.  After  receiving  various  church  prefer- 
ments, he  was  ultimately  advanced  to  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham, and  died  in  1755.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  theological  works,  the  most  admired  of 
which  was  entitled  "  Practical  Discourses  upon  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  preached  before  the  honourable  So- 
ciety of  Lincoln's  Inn." 

MANES.  —  Of  this  extraordinary  philosopher, 
whom  the  orientals  called  Mani,  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  terming  likewise  his  adherents  Manichees — 
history  contains  two  different  accounts.  The  older 
account,  contained  in  the  historians  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  seems  far  more  credible  than  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  tenth  century,  which  makes  him  an 
accomplished  magician,  a  skilful  painter,  and  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  but  says  nothing  particularly  new  re- 
specting him.  According  to  the  first  account,  he 
became,  when  a  boy,  a  slave,  under  the  name  of 
Cubricus,  to  a  wealthy  widow  in  Persia,  at  whose 
house  he  met  with  the  four  books  of  Scythianus, 
an  Egyptian  enthusiast,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known,  which  had  been  left  her  by  his  scholar 
Terebinthus,  or  Buddas,  entitled  "  Mysteries,  Chap- 
ters, Gospel,  and  Treasury."  By  the  perusal  of  these 
books  he  was  led  to  his  doctrine  of  the  world  and  of 
spirits,  framed  from  the  dualistic  ideas  of  the  Chal- 
deans, together  with  the  systems  of  the  Gnostics. 
Being  left  the  heir  of  his  mistress  at  her  death,  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Mani,  and  sought  to  rear,  like 
Mohammed,  on  the  foundation  of  these  books,  a  new 
religious  philosophy,  for  which  he  acquired  disciples. 
The  reputation  of  his  wisdom  caused  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  court  of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  where  he 
was  imprisoned,  because  the  sick  son  of  this  king 
had  died  under  his  care.  His  scholars  brought  him 
information  of  the  obstacles  which  Christianity  had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  doctrines.  The  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians  now  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  that  he  was  called  to  the  purification 
of  Christianity  from  Jewish  and  hierarchical  defor- 
mities, and  to  the  diffusion  of  a  mysterious  doctrine, 
unrevealed  by  the  apostles— nay,  that  he  was  the 
Comforter  promised  in  the  New  Testament.  Having 
escaj)ed  from  prison,  and  collected  new  disciples  at 


Arabion,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  Mesopotamia, 
he  sought,  under  the  name  of  an  apostle  of  Christ, 
and,  according  to  the  Arabic  narrative,  favoured  by 
Sapor's  successor,  Hormizdas,  A.  D.  272,  to  convert 
the  Christians  in  those  regions  to  his  doctrines 
While  engaged  in  these  endeavours,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  twice  overcome  by  Archilaus,  a  Christian 
bishop  at  Kaskar,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  two  disputa- 
tions;  to  have  incurred  again  the  suspicion  of  the 
Persian  court,  and,  in  the  year  277,  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted (according  to  the  Christian  account  flayed 
alive)  at  the  command  of  King  Varacces. 

Proceeding  on  the  ground  of  an  eternal  opposition 
of  good  and  evil,  mingling  the  philosophy  of  Zoro- 
aster with  his  arbitrary  A-ersions  of  biblical  doctrines, 
his  system  possesses  but  little  in  common  with  Chris- 
tianity, except  the  language.     He  assumes  two  prin- 
ciples, independent  of  each  other ;  one  of  good — the 
God,  without  form,  in  the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  one 
of  evil — the  hyle,  or  devil,  of  colossal  stature  and 
human  shape,  in  the  darkness  of  matter  ;  the  former 
strengthened  by  two  emanations,  created  ^in  the  be- 
ginning, the  son  and  the  spirit,  and  superior  to  the 
latter,  both  surrounded  by  innumerable  similar  aeons, 
or  elementary  natures,  proceeding  from  them,  which 
dwell  in  the  five  elements  or  spheres,  that  rise  one 
over  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  good,  viz.,  light, 
clear  water,  clear  air,  genial  fire,  and  pure  ether ; 
and,  in  the  kingdom   of  evil,   darkness,   or   earth, 
troubled  water,  stormy  air,  consuming  fire  and  smoke, 
from   each   of  which   proceed   congenial  creatures. 
During  an  internal  war  of  the  always   discordant 
powers  of  darkness,  the  defeated  party  discovered, 
from  the  high  mountains  on  the  frontiers,  the  king- 
dom of  light,   hitherto  unknown  to  the  devil.     In 
order  to  conquer  it,  the  devil  made  peace  with  his 
species.     The  good  God  endeavoured  to  subdue  his 
enemies  by  means  of  artifice  and  love.     The  prince 
of  darkness,  having  eventually  been  defeated  in  the 
contest,  produced  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race. 
The  beings  engendered  from  this  original  stock  con- 
sist of  a  body  formed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  of  two  souls,  one  of  which 
is  sensual  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  evil  spirit ; 
the  other,  rational  and  immortal,  a  particle  of  the 
divine  light,  which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  con- 
test, by  the  army  of  darkness,  and  immersed  into  the 
mass  of  malignant  matter.     The  earth  was  created 
by  God  out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  matter,  in  order 
to  be  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  that  their  cap- 
tive souls  might,  by  degrees,  be  delivered  from  their 
corporeal   prisons,   and  their  celestial  elements  ex- 
tracted from  the  gross  substance  in  which  they  were 
involved.    With  this  view,  God  produced  two  beings 
from  his  own  substance,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost; 
for  the  Manichseans  held  a  consubstantial  Trinity. 
Christ,  or  the  glorious  Intelligence,  called  by  the  Per- 
sians Mithras,  subsisting  in  and  by  himself,  and  re- 
siding in  the  sun,  appeared  in  due  time  among  the 
Jews,  clothed  with  the  shadowy  form  of  a  human 
body,  to  disengage  the  rational  soul  from  the  corrupt 
body,  and  to  conquer  the  violence  of  malignant  mat- 
ter, and  he  demonstrated  his  divine  mission  by  stu- 
pendous miracles.     This  Saviour  was  not  man :  all 
that  the  New  Testament  relates  respecting  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  was  merely  appearance,  even  his 
death  and  resurrection ;  but  his  sufferings  are  em- 
blems of  the  purification  by  self-denial,  death,  and 
new  life,  necessary  for  corrupted  men.     His  cruci- 
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fixion,  in  particidar,  is  an  allegory  of  the  torments  of 
the  soul,  which  is  fastened  to  matter  as  to  a  cross. 
"When  the  purposes  of  Christ  were  accomplished,  he 
returned  to  his  throne  in  the  sun,  appointing  apostles 
to  propagate  his  religion,  and  leaving  his  followers 
the  promise  of  the  paraclete,  or  comforter,  who  is 
Mani  the  Persian. 

Those  souls  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  renounce  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  who  is  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  obey  the 
laws  delivered  by  Christ,  and  illustrated  by  Mani, 
the  comforter,  are  gradually  purified  from  the  con- 
tagion of  matter;  and,  their  purification  being  com- 
pleted after  having  passed  through  two  states  of 
trial,  by  water  and  fire,  first  in  the  moon  and  then 
in  the  sun,  their  bodies  return  to  their  original  mass 
(for  the  Manichaeans  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection of  bodies),  and  their  souls  ascend  to  the 
regions  of  light.  But  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
neglected  the  salutary  work  of  purification  pass,  after 
death,  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  or  natures, 
where  they  remain  till  they  have  accomplished  their 
probation.  Some,  however,  more  perverse  and  ob- 
stinate, are  consigned  to  a  severer  course  of  trial, 
being  delivered  over,  for  a  time,  to  the  power  of  ma- 
lignant aerial  spirits,  who  torment  them  in  various 
ways.  After  this,  a  fire  shall  break  forth  and  con- 
sume the  world,  and  the  prince  and  powers  of  dark- 
ness shall  return  to  their  primitive  seats  of  misery,  in 
which  they  shall  dwell  for  ever.  Between  these  seats 
and  the  kingdom  of  light  the  souls  of  those  not 
wholly  purified  keep  eternal  watch,  that  both  may 
remain  as  they  were  from  the  beginning.  With  this 
system  of  religion,  which  was  contained  in  the  books 
of  Scythianus  and  Manes'  own  treatises,  letters,  and 
apocryphal  writings,  but,  at  present,  exists  only  in 
the  fragments  found  in  the  ancient  authors,  especially 
in  St.  Augustine,  against  the  Manichees,  the  moral 
system  of  this  sect  corresponds.  It  divides  the  Ma- 
nichees into  two  classes :  the  elect  are  to  abstain 
from  wine,  flesh,  and  all  animal  food,  marriage  and 
sexual  indulgences,  from  music,  the  possession  of 
earthly  goods,  and  all  luxury,  as  well  as  from  war, 
labour,  and  doing  injury  to  the  vegetable  world,  and 
even  from  plucking  fruits  ;  are  to  kill  no  animals  but 
vermin,  and  devote  their  life  to  pious  contemplation. 
More  was  allowed  the  auditors,  or  more  imperfect. 
By  their  labour,  they  had  to  support  themselves  and 
the  elect,  and  place  their  happiness  in  poverty.  The 
head  of  all  was  Mani,  with  twelve  disciples,  among 
•whom  Thomas,  Buddas,  and  Acuas,  from  whom  the 
Manichees  were  also  called  Acuanites,  deserve  men- 
tion. The  Manichsean  congregations  were  superin- 
tended by  bishops,  of  whom  Mani  ordained  seventy- 
two,  by  elders  and  deacons,  all  from  the  class  of  the 
elect,  in  which  there  were  also  sainted  virgins. 
These  ecclesiastics  had,  however,  merely  the  autho- 
rity of  teachers,  the  church  government  being  demo- 
cratically administered  by  the  congregations.  Tem- 
ples, altars,  images,  victims,  and  other  sensible  aids 
of  divine  worship,  were  not  allowed :  their  worship 
consisted  of  singing,  prayers,  the  reading  of  their 
sacred  books,  and  lecturing.  The  supper  they  cele- 
brated without  wine,  and,  like  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, often  delayed  baptism  to  a  mature  age.  Of 
the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Christians,  they  ob- 
served only  that  which  commemorated  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  Sunday — the  latter  with  strict  fasting.  In 
March  they  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  death 


of  Mani,  on  which  day  a  splendid  pulpit,  five  steps 
in  elevation,  was  erected  in  their  simple  halls  of  as- 
sembly for  Mani,  then  present  in  the  spirit. 

They  claimed  the  title  of  Christians,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  of  extraordinary  purity  of 
morals,  conceded  them  even  by  their  enemies,  they 
had  to  suffer,  after  the  fourth  century,  more  cruel 
persecutions  than  other  heretics.  Till  this  time  they 
had  spread  with  great  rapidity  from  Persia,  where 
they  had  their  origin,  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
to  Northern  Africa,  and  even  as  far  as  Italy.  In 
Northern  Africa,  where  they  had  many,  though  not 
numerous  congregations,  with  separate  bishops,  they 
were  exterminated,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  the  Van- 
dals ;  in  the  Roman  empire,  especially  in  Italy  (whi- 
ther numbers  of  them  had  fled  from  Africa),  by  the 
persecutions  of  Christian  emperors  and  episcopal  ex- 
communications. Being  finally  suppressed  in  Persia 
also,  they  took  refuge,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  partly  in  the  heathen  regions  of  East- 
ern Asia,  where  they  seem  to  have  had  an  influence 
on  the  formation  of  Lamaism,  partly  in  the  obscurity 
of  secret  brotherhoods,  and  appeared,  in  subsequent 
centuries,  under  diff'erent  names.  The  Priscillianists, 
Paulicians,  and  Catharists  had  much  in  common  with 
the  Manichees :  their  name  was,  however,  given  to 
heretical  sects  and  societies  in  the  middle  ages,  as  to 
the  Canonici,  burnt  at  Orleans  in  1022,  frequently 
without  reason,  and  merely  to  excite  the  j)opular 
hatred. 

MANLEY,  MRS.,  the  celebrated  writer  of  the 
"Atalantis."  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Roger 
Manley,  the  reputed  author  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Turkish  Spy."  She  lost  her  parents  very  early, 
and  after  having  entered  into  a  false  marriage  with 
her  guardian,  who  was  her  cousin,  and  who  after- 
wards deserted  her,  she  was  patronised  by  the  duchess 
of  Cleveland,  mistress  of  Charles  II.  But  the  duchess 
grew  tired  of  Mrs.  Manley  in  a  few  months,  and 
withdrew  her  protection.  After  this  she  wrote  her 
first  tragedy,  called  "  Royal  Mischief,"  which  was 
acted  wth  great  applause  in  1696.  She  afterwards 
wrote  four  volumes  called  "  Memoirs  of  the  New 
Atalantis,"  in  which  she  satirized  the  characters  of 
many  distinguished  personages,  especially  those  who 
had  a  principal  concern  in  the  revolution.  A  pro- 
secution was  commenced  against  her  for  this  work  ; 
but  whether  those  in  power  were  ashamed  to  bring  a 
woman  to  trial,  or  whether  the  laws  could  not  reach 
her  disguised  satire,  is  not  known,  but  she  was  dis- 
charged. She  afterwards  wrote  several  plays,  poems, 
and  letters.     She  died  in  1724. 

MANILIUS,  MARCUS,  a  Roman  poet,  who 
flourished,  probably,  in  the  Augustan  age.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  are  unknown.  He  is  less  re- 
markable as  a  poet  than  as  being  the  Roman  who,  in 
imitation  of  Aratus,  undertook  a  didactic  poem  on 
astronomy.  Of  this  poem  we  have  but  five  books. 
It  is  entitled  "  Astronomica."  It  is  valuable  chiefly 
as  a  work  of  science :  it  contains,  however,  a  few 
beautiful  and  splendid  passages,  particularly  in  the 
introductions. 

MANLIUS,  MARCUS  CAPITOLINUS,  a  noble 
Roman,  who  hved  about  390  B.  C.  When  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus  had  captured  Rome  and  were  besieg- 
ing the  Capitol,  on  a  dark  night  they  determined  to 
surprise  the  citadel.  They  had  already  reached  the 
foot  of  the  walls  ;  the  sentinels,  thinking  them  secure, 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  enemy  had  already  disco^' 
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vered  a  vulnerable  point,  when  the  garrison  was 
awakened  by  the  cackling  of  some  geese,  which  were 
dedicated  to  Juno.  All  rushed  to  their  arms  ;  Man- 
lius  was  the  first  who  reached  the  place  of  danger. 
Two  of  the  Gauls  had  gained  the  summit ;  one  of 
them  fell  under  his  sword,  and  the  other  he  thrust 
over  with  his  shield.  His  example  animated  the  rest. 
The  Capitol  was  saved,  and  Manlius  received  the  sur- 
name Capitolinus.  Having  afterwards  proposed  a 
law  to  free  the  people  from  ta.xes,  the  senate  was  ex- 
cited against  him,  and  he  was  arrested  and  impri- 
soned as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  But  the  people 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  greatest  benefactor,  and 
witli  one  voice  demanded  his  liberation.  It  was 
granted;  but  his  restless  spirit  led  him  to  new  enter- 
prises ;  he  even  aimed  at  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  became  his  accusers.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  B.  C.  383. 

MANLIUS,  TITUS  TORQUATUS,  a  Roman 
consul  and  general,  who  was  the  son  of  Manlius  Im- 
periosus.  On  account  of  a  defect  in  his  speech  his 
father  was  unwilling  to  carry  him  into  the  city,  and 
kej)t  him  in  the  country  among  the  slaves.  This 
conduct  appeared  so  unjust  to  the  tribune,  Mar- 
cus Pomponius,  that  he  summoned  the  father  before 
him  to  answer  for  himself.  The  son,  indignant  that 
his  fatlier  should  be  persecuted  on  his  account,  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  liouse  of  the  tribune  with 
a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  forced  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  proceed  no  further.  This  filial  piety  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  people  that  they  chose 
Manlius  military  tribune  for  the  next  year.  He 
marched  with  the  army  against  the  Gauls,  one  of 
whom  challenged  the  bravest  Roman  to  single  con- 
test. Manlius  accepted  the  challenge,  conquered  his 
adversary,  and  encircled  his  own  neck  with  the  col- 
lar or  torquis  of  the  Gaul,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  Torquatus,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.  Some  years  after,  he 
was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
who  ever  held  this  office  without  having  been  consul. 
He  was  afterwards  consul,  and  held  the  consulship 
in  the  Latin  war,  B.  C.  340.  Contrary  to  his  express 
orders  that  no  Roman  should  engage  in  combat 
without  command  out  of  the  ranks,  his  son,  remem- 
bering his  father's  victory,  accepted  a  challenge  to 
single  contest  from  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy. 
He  came  off  victorious,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  at  his  father's  feet.  He  turned  reluctantly 
from  his  son,  gave  him  the  crown  of  victory,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  the  lictor  to  execute  upon  him  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience.  This  instance  of 
severity  secured  to  Manlius  the  most  implicit  obedi- 
ence. A  few  days  after  he  defeated  the  enemy.  In 
the  battle,  his  colleague,  Decius  Mus,  devoted  his 
life  to  his  country.  He  then  retired  to  private  life. 
Manliana  edicta  became  a  proverbial  expression  for 
commands  of  severe  justice. 

MANNING,  OWEN,  an  antiquary  and  topogra- 
phical writer,  who  was  educated  at  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in 
1753.  He  subsequently  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rectory  of  Pepperharrowin  Sur- 
rey, where  he  died  in  ISO] .  His  principal  work  was 
entitled  "  Dictionarium  Saxonico  et  Gothico-Latinum 
Ar.ctore  Edvardo,  Lye  edidit  et  auxit  O.  INL"  His 
"  History  of  Surrey"  was  subsequently  published 
by  Mr.  Bray. 


MANNERT,  CONRAD,  a  distinguished  German 
scholar,  who  was  born  at  Altdorf  in  1752.  He  was 
first  teacher  at  the  St.  Sebaldus  school  in  Nurem- 
berg, and  in  1788  at  the  .Egidian  gymnasium  there. 
In  1797  he  was  made  professor  ordinarius  of  philo- 
sophy at  Altdorf ;  in  1808  of  history  at  Landshut; 
and  in  1826  of  geography  and  statistics  at  Munich. 

MANOEL,  DON  FRANCESCO,  the  most  cele- 
brated  lyric  poet  of  modern  Portuguese  literature. 
He  was  born  at  Lisbon  in  1734.  His  talent  was  first 
known  to  foreigners,  whom  he  attended  as  a  cice- 
rone, after  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755.  His 
poems  are  also  popular  among  his  countrymen.  The 
one  on  virtue  has  been  generally  admired.  His 
enemies,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  endeavoured  to 
render  his  opinions  suspicious,  for  which  they  found 
means  in  his  expressions  respecting  toleration,  and 
in  his  translation  of  the  "  TartufFe"  of  Moliere.  Cited 
before  the  inquisition,  he  disarmed  the  agent  of  the 
holy  office,  and  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  ever  after 
continued  to  reside.  His  poems,  under  the  title  of 
"  Versos  de  Filinto  Elysio,"  fill  several  volumes,  and 
his  odes  and  translation  of  Lafontaine's  Fables  stand 
high  in  public  estimation.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1819. 

^lANSFELD. — The  name  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  of  German  counts,  who  take  their  name 
from  the  castle  of  Mansfeld  in  Upper  Saxony.  Peter 
Ernst  von  Mansfeld  was  the  natural  son  of  Peter 
Ernst,  count  of  Mansfeld,  governor  of  Luxemburg 
and  Brussels,  and  the  archduke  Ernst  of  Austria,  god- 
father to  the  young  Peter,  educated  him  in  the  catho- 
lic religion.  He  was  of  service  to  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  emperor  in  Hungary, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  emperor  RoJolphus  IL 
legitimated  him.  But  when  he  was  denied  the  dig- 
nity and  estates  which  his  father  had  possessed  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  which  had  been  promised  to  him, 
he  in  1610  embraced  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and, 
joining  the  protestant  princes,  became  one  of  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1618 
he  led  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  revolted  Bohe- 
mians, fought  a  long  time  for  the  elector  Frederic  of 
the  palatinate,  devastated  the  territories  of  the  spi- 
ritual princes,  was  several  times  beaten,  but  always 
contrived  to  make  head  anew.  In  1625  he  collected 
an  army  by  the  aid  of  English  and  French  money, 
and  intended  to  penetrate  into  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary states,  but  was  beaten  by  Wallenstein  near  Des- 
sau ;  yet  he  continued  his  march  to  Hungary  to  join 
Bethlem  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania ;  but  the  latter 
having  changed  his  views,  Mansfeld  disbanded  his 
troops,  intending  to  come  to  England  by  way  of  Ve- 
nice. But  not  far  from  Zara  he  died,  in  1626,  in  his 
fortieth  year.  He  was  buried  at  Spalatro.  At  the 
approach  of  death  he  ordered  his  armour  to  be  put 
on,  and  stood  up,  leaning  on  two  of  his  attendants  to 
await  the  last  enemy.  Mansfeld  was  one  of  the  great- 
est generals  of  his  time.  AVith  great  understanding, 
which  he  showed  in  his  diplomatic  transactions,  he 
united  overpowering  eloquence  and  inexhaustible  re- 
source. The  Lutheran  line  of  the  house  of  Mansfeld 
became  extinct  in  1710 ;  in  1780  the  last  male  of  the 
cathohc  line  died.  His  only  daughter  brought  all 
the  allodial  estates  of  the  family,  by  marriage,  to  the 
rich  Bohemian  house  of  Colloredo,  which  has  ever 
since  borne  the  name  of  Colloredo  Mansfeld.  The 
former  county  of  Mansfeld  was  in  1814  added  to  the 
Pnissian  government  of  Merseburg. 

MANSFIELD,   WILLIAM    MURRAY.   EARI 
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OF,  was  the  fourth  son  of  David,  Lord  Stormont.   He 
was  horn  at  Perth  in  Scotland,  in  March  1705.     He 
received  his  education  at  Westminster  school,  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  then  made  the  grand 
tour;  and  on  his  return  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  after  the  usual  term  of  probation  was  called 
to  the  bar.     He  gradually  made  his  way  to  eminence 
in  his  profession,  and  in  1742  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  about  which  time  he  also  obtained  a  seat  in 
parliament.     After  distinguishing  himself  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  Edinburgh  in  1743,  and  as  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Lovat  in  1747, 
he  succeeded  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  as  attorney-general 
in  1754,  and  as  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench  in 
1756;  soon  after  which  he  was  created  Baron  Mur- 
ray, of  Mansfield.     For  a  few  months  in  1737  he 
held  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  it 
was  during  that  interval  that  he  effected  a  coalition 
of  parties  which  led  to  the  administration  of  Pitt,  af- 
terwards Lord  Chatham.     The  same  year  he  declined 
the  offer  of  the  great  seal,  as  he  did  twice  afterwards. 
A  change  of  parties  in  the  cabinet  in  1765,  which  in- 
troduced into  office  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
his  friends,  for  awhile  threw  Lord  Mansfield  into  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  the  year  1770  was  me- 
morable for  attacks  on  his  character  in  a  judicial  ca- 
pacity in  both  houses  of  parliament,  which  however 
led  to  no  serious  result. 

On  the  trial  of  Woodfall  for  pubhshing  "  Junius's 
Letters,"  and  on  some  other  occasions,  he  showed 
himself  the  zealous  supporter  of  government.  In 
October  1776  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an 
earl  of  Great  Britain.  During  the  riots  in  London, 
in  June  1 780,  his  house  was  attacked  by  the  anti-ca- 
tholic mob,  and  his  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude, by  whom  the  mansion  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
He  continued  for  some  years  longer  to  exercise  his 
judicial  functions.  In  1788  he  resigned  his  office  of 
chief-justice,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  retirement,  principally  at  his  seat  in  Caen  Wood, 
near  Hampstead.  He  died  March  20,  1793.  Asa 
pohtician  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  favourer  of  high 
maxims  of  government  in  general ;  and  in  the  law  of 
libel  he  supported  the  opinion  that  the  jury  is  the 
judge  of  the  fact  only  and  not  of  the  law.  He  was, 
however,  an  enemy  to  violent  exertion  of  power,  as 
well  as  a  friend  to  religious  toleration.  On  various 
occasions  he  opposed  vexatious  prosecutions  under 
intolerant  laws,  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  catholics.  His  ideas  of  legislation 
were  on  many  points  liberal.  As  an  orator  he  dis- 
played more  of  persuasive  elegance  than  of  boldness 
and  force  ;  but  he  might  fairly  have  contested  the 
palm  of  eloquence  with  any  of  his  contemporaries  ex- 
cept Lord  Chatham.  Lord  Ashburton  used  to  say  that 
when  he  was  wrong  the  faults  of  his  reasoning  were 
not  easily  detected,  and  when  he  was  right  he  was 
irresistible. 

MANSO,  JOHN  CASPAR  FREDERIC, aleamed 
German,  who  was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  in  May 
1759,  and  died  June  1826,  in  Breslau,  where  he  had 
been  rector  of  the  Mary  Magdalen  gymnasium.  He 
wrote  a  good  deal  in  prose  and  poetry,  but  his  most 
important  works  are,  "  History  of  the  Prussian  State 
since  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,"  and  "  A  History 
of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire  in  Italy." 

MANTEGNA,  ANDREW,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  early  painters,  who  was  born  at  Padua 
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in  1431,  where  his  master  Squarcione  was  induced 
by  the  talents  which  he  displayed  to  adopt  him  aa 
a  son.  The  youth  employed  himself  principally  in 
drawing  from  antiques,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
painted  a  picture  for  the  grand  altar  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Padua.  Mantegna  soon  after  entered 
the  service  of  Lodovico  Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  where 
he  opened  a  school.  Here  he  painted  his  great  pic- 
ture, the  Triumph  of  Julius  Cajsar,  for  the  exhibition 
of  which  a  palace  was  erected  in  Mantua.  It  consists 
of  several  pictures,  which  have  since  been  transferred 
to  Hampton  Court.  Gonzaga  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  reward  for  his  merit.  In- 
nocent VIII.  invited  the  artist  to  Rome  to  paint  in 
the  Belvedere,  and  he  afterwards  executed  a  number 
of  capital  works.  One  of  the  latest  and  best  was  the 
Madonna  della  Victoria,  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris, 
in  which  Giovanni  Francesco  Gonzaga  is  seen  re- 
turning thanks  for  the  victory  gained  Ijy  him  over 
the  forces  of  Charles  VIII.  in  1496.  There  are  se- 
veral other  of  his  works  in  the  Louvre,  and  an  An- 
nunciation in  the  Dresden  gallery.  He  died  at  Man- 
tua in  1506. 

MANTON,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  nonconformist 
divine,  who  was  born  at  Laurence  Lydiard  in  Somer- 
setshire in  1620,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Having 
entered  holy  orders,  he  received  several  church  pre- 
fennents,  and  was  finally  made  chaplain  to  Crom- 
well. However,  in  I66O,  Mr.  Manton  co-operated 
openly  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  who  made 
him  his  chaplain.  On  the  prohibition  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  nonconformists  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
after  experiencing  many  painful  vicissitudes  he  died 
in  1677.  After  his  death  his  works  were  pubhshed 
in  five  large  folio  volumes. 

MANUEL,  JACQUES  ANTOINE,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  intrepid  defenders  of  French  li- 
berty, who  was  born  in  1775  at  Barcelonette,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Alps,  and  was  educated  at 
the  college  of  Nimes.  He  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  one 
of  the  battalions  of  the  requisition  in  1793,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio 
he  quitted  the  army,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Aix,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
talent.  In  1815  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  which  was  convoked  by  Napoleon,  and,  after 
the  abdication  of  that  monarch,  M.  Manuel  strenu- 
ously contended  for  the  rights  of  the  young  Napo- 
leon. He  also  moved  a  spirited  protest  against  the 
force  which  was  used  by  the  allies  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  7"his  was  of  course  an 
unpardonable  crime,  and  an  opportunity  was  found 
to  display  at  least  the  disposition  for  punishing  him. 
In  1815  he  settled  at  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Paris  bar,  that  he  might 
be  entitled  to  plead  in  the  courts.  The  council  of 
discipline,  as  it  is  called,  consulted  the  members  of 
the  bar  at  Aix  as  to  their  opinion  of  his  character, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  against  him  ;  but, 
though  their  answer  was  favourable,  the  council  re- 
fused to  comply  with  his  request.  This  refusal  was 
repeated  in  IS  16.  In  1818  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  three  departments, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  formidable  oj)ponents  of 
the  ministers,  speaking  extemporaneously  with  great 
facility — a  talent  possessed  by  few  of  the  French 
deputies. 

On  the  opening  of  the  budget  in  IS I9  he  delivered 
a  speech  which  produced  a  very  lively  sensation,  and 
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was  printed  by  order  of  the  chamber.  "  Our  pohti- 
cal  organization,"  said  he,  "  is  at  once  deficient  in 
its  municipal  s)'stem,  which  is  its  natural  basis  ;  in 
the  national  guard,  which  must  be  our  protection  in 
peace,  our  defence  in  war  ;  in  the  jury,  without  which 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  an  empty  shadow  ;  and  in 
the  responsibility  of  officers,  which  is  the  safeguard 
of  all  rights."  In  the  ensuing  sessions  he  continued 
in  a  series  of  bold  and  eloquent  speeches  to  oppose 
the  arbitrary  measures  which  then  characterized  the 
policy  of  the  French  government.  On  the  exclusion 
of  Gregoire  on  the  bills  for  suspending  the  liberty  of 
person  and  of  the  press,  on  the  laws  of  election,  on 
the  reform  of  the  jury,  the  organization  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  colonial  legislation,  public  instruction, 
&c.,  he  maintained  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  de- 
fended the  charter  in  spite  of  the  menaces,  murmurs, 
interruptions,  and  calumnies  of  the  royalist  faction. 
Calm  and  immovable,  yet  fervid  and  ardent,  his  cou- 
rage and  eloquence  were  always  victorious  over  the 
violence  of  his  enemies.  During  the  new  elections 
in  1823  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  his 
being  chosen,  and  after  the  election  a  plan  was  formed 
for  excluding  him  as  unworthy  of  a  seat.  This  be- 
ing found  impracticable,  his  enemies  determined  to 
eflFect  his  expulsion,  and  a  pretext  was  found  in  his 
first  speech  of  the  session,  on  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  war.  In  the  outset  he  was  called  to  order  ; 
the  pi'esident  pronounced  him  in  order  ;  he  was  again 
interrupted  by  loud  cries ;  he  was  accused  of  defend- 
ing regicides ;  his  expulsion  was  demanded  ;  he  was 
prevented  from  explaining  or  proceeding,  and  the 
president,  unable  to  restore  order,  was  obliged  to  ad- 
journ the  chamber.  The  next  day,  Labourdonnaye 
moved  his  expulsion  ;  Manuel  defended  himself  in  an 
eloquent  speech  from  the  charge  brought  against  him. 
The  motion  was  sustained  and  referred  to  the  3rd  of 
March  ;  on  that  day  Manuel  protested  against  the 
power  of  the  chamber  to  expel  a  representative  of  the 
nation,  but  his  expulsion  was  voted  by  a  majority. 
On  the  next  day  he  again  took  his  seat,  and  being  re- 
quired by  the  president  to  withdraw,  replied  that  he 
should  yield  only  to  force.  The  session  was  then 
suspended  for  an  hour,  the  members  of  the  left  side 
remaining  in  their  seats.  In  this  interval  the  hussier 
(sergeant  at  arms)  read  to  him  an  order  of  the  presi- 
dent requiring  him  to  leave  the  hall ;  but  his  reply 
was  as  before,  "  I  shall  yield  only  to  force."  The 
hussier  called  in  a  detachment  of  the  national  guard, 
which  refused  to  act ;  and  a  body  of  the  gendarmerie 
was  introduced.  On  being  directed  by  the  command- 
ing officer  to  retire,  he  refused,  and  the  order  was 
issued  to  the  gendarmes  to  arrest  him.  As  they 
approached,  he  rose  and  expressed  himself  ready  to 
follow  them,  the  members  present  accompanying 
him.  Manuel  was  again  chosen  to  the  chamber  in 
1824.  He  died  in  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  Pere  Lachaise,  some  obstacles  which  were  inter- 
posed to  the  solemnization  of  his  obsequies  being  sur- 
mounted bv  the  firmness  and  prudence  of  his  friends. 
MANUtlUS,  ALDUS,  an  Italian  printer  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  who  was  also  cele- 
brated as  an  artist  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  born 
atBassano  in  the  Roman  temtory  about  1447,  and  was 
educated  at  Rome  and  at  Ferrara,  where  he  learned 
Greek  under  Baptista  Guarino.  He  became  tutor  to 
Alberto  Pio,  prince  of  Carpi,  and  in  1482  quitted  Fer- 
rara to  reside  with  John  Pico,  prince  of  Mirandola. 
In  1488  he  established  himself  as  a  printer  at  Venice, 
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but  the  first  work  which  he  finished  was  not  published 
till  1494.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  twenty  years  he 
printed  the  works  of  most  of  the  ancient  Latin  and 
Greek  authors  extant,  as  well  as  many  productions  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  some  treatises  of  his  own  com- 
position. Among  the  latter  are,  a  Latin  gram- 
mar, a  Greek  grammar,  a  tract  on  the  metres  of 
Horace,  and  a]  Greek  dictionary.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  italic  or  cursive  character,  hence 
called  Aldine,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  which  for  a 
term  of  years  he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  pope 
and  the  senate  of  Venice.  He  established  a  kind  of 
academy  at  his  own  house,  and  delivered  lectures  on 
classical  literature,  to  the  general  study  and  improve- 
ment of  which  he  greatly  contributed.  He  died  in 
April  1515,  leading  four  children  by  his  wife,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Andrea  d'  Asola,  a  Venetian,  in 
partnership  with  whom  he  carried  on  his  typogra- 
phical labours. 

Manuzio  Paolo,  son  of  Manutius  Aldus,  was  distin- 
guished as  a  classic  scholar  no  less  than  as  a  printer. 
He  was  born  at  Venice  in  1512,  and  was  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  from 
whom  he  received  a  learned  education,  and  in  1533  re- 
opened the  printing-office  which  had  for  some  time 
been  closed,  but  did  not  carry  on  the  establishment 
entirely  on  his  own  account  till  1 540.  He  opened 
an  academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  in 
polite  literature  ;  and  afterwards  made  a  tour  through 
the  cities  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
various  libraries.  After  refusing  several  offers  of 
professorships  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  printing-office  attached  to 
a  newly" founded  academy  at  Venice,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  1561,  when  he  settled  at  Rome,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Pope  Pius  IV.  He  was  employed  to  con- 
duct a  press  for  printing  the  works  of  the  fathers  and 
other  ecclesiastical  authors  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
kept  up  his  establishment  at  Venice,  whither  he  re- 
turned in  1570. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  induced  him,  by  means  of  a 
pension,  to  take  up  his  abode  again  at  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  April  1574.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Com- 
mentaries on  'the  Writings  of  Cicero,"  a  treatise 
"  De  Curia  Romana,"  "  Proverbs,"  "  Letters,"  &c. 

Manuzio  Aldo,  the  younger,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  also  a  printer.  He  was  born  in  1547, 
and  was  educated  by  his  father,  under  whom  he  made 
an  extraordinary  progress  in  literature.  In  his  eleventh 
year  he  produced  "  A  Collection  of  Elegant  Phrases 
in  the  Tuscan  and  Latin  Languages  ;"  and  other 
juvenile  pubhcations  attest  his  classical  acquirements. 
On  his  father's  removal  to  Rome,  he  carried  on  the 
printing  establishment  at  Venice,  where,  in  1577,  he 
M'as  appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the  school 
of  the  Venetian  chancery.  In  1585  he  succeeded  Si- 
gonius  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Bologna,  whence  he 
removed  to  Pisa,  to  become  professor  of  polite  litera- 
ture in  1587  ;  and  during  his  stay  there  he  received 
the  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Florentine  academy.  In  1588  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  accepted  a  professorship  which 
had  been  held  by  Muretus.  He  was  much  fa- 
voured by  Pope  Sixtus  v.,  and  Clement  VIII.  be- 
stowed on  him  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
Vatican  press.  He  died  in  October  1597,  and  with 
him  expired  the  glory  of  the  Aldine  press  ;  the  valu- 
able library  collected  by  himself  and  his  predecessors 
was  sold  to  liquidate  his  debts.     He  was  the  author 
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of  many  works,  including  "  Commentaries  on  Cicero" 
and  "  Familiar  Letters." 

MAXWOOD,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First.  His  best  work  was  entitled  "  A  Treatise  and 
Discourse  of  the  Laws  of  the  Forest."  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "A  Project  for  Improving  the  Land 
Revenue,  by  Inclosing  Waistes." 

MANZONI,  ALESSANDRO,  an  Italian  tragic 
and  lyric  poet,  of  noble  birth  and  elevated  sentiments, 
who  was  born  in  Milan,  and  distinguished  while 
young  Ijy  his  versi  sciolti  on  the  death  of  Imbonati, 
and  at  a  later  period  created  a  new  kind  of  lyrics  in 
his  "  Inni."  As  a  tragic  writer  he  surpasses  any 
living  Italian  poet.  His  tragedies  are,  "  II  Conte  di 
Carmagnola,"  Milan,  1820,  and  "  Adelchi,"  1822.  In 
l)oth  of  them  he  introduces  the  chorus.  The  subject 
of  the  tirst  is  from  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  has  received  great  applause  in  Germany 
(from  Gothe)  and  England  as  well  as  in  his  own  coun- 
try. A  later  work  is  his  "  Betrothed" — "  I  Promessi 
Sposi,  Storia  Milanese  del  Secolo  XVII.,"  1827 — 
which  has  introduced  the  historical  romance  into 
Italy.  His  "  Opere,"  comprising  his  poems,  trage- 
dies, romances,  and  some  miscellaneous  prose  writ- 
ings, have  been  published  in  six  volumes,  1829. 

MAPLETOFI',  JOHN,  a  learned  medical  writer 
who  was  born  in  Huntingdonshire  in  1631,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  of  considerable  merit,  the  principal  of  which 
is  entitled  "  Observationes  Medicse  circa  Morborum 
Auctorum  Historiam  et  Curationem." 

In  addition  to  his  profession  of  M.  D.,  he  also  pos- 
sessed several  valuable  church  preferments,  which  he 
held  till  his  eightieth  year,  when  he  retired  from 
active  life.  His  death  took  place  in  1721,  eleven  years 
after  his  retirement,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-one. 

MARA,  GERTRUDE  ELIZABETH,  a  cele- 
brated musical  singer  and  performer,  who  was  born 
in  Cassel  about  1749.  When  she  was  seven  years 
old  she  played  the  violin  admirably,  and  in  her  tenth 
year  she  performed  before  the  queen  in  London, 
whither  she  had  accompanied  her  father,  and  where 
she  remained  two  or  three  years.  In  her  fourteenth 
year  she  appeared  as  a  singer  at  court.  In  1766  she 
went  with  her  father  to  Leipsic,  and  received  an  ap- 
pointment there.  Frederic  the  Great,  though  much 
prejudiced  against  German  performers,  was  induced 
to  invite  her,  in  1770,  to  Potsdam,  his  residence, 
showed  great  admiration  of  her  powers,  and  gave 
her  an  appointment  immediately,  with  3000  Prussian 
dollars  salary.  In  1774  she  married  a  violincello  player 
named  Mara,  a  man  of  careless  habits,  who  involved 
her  in  many  difficulties,  and  she  was  dismissed  by 
the  king  in  1780.  In  1782  she  went  to  Vienna  and 
Paris,  where  she  received  the  title  of  a  first  concert 
singer  of  the  queen,  and  in  17S4  she  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. For  thirteen  evenings'  performance  at  the 
Pantheon  concert  she  received  1000  guineas.  In 
178.5  and  1786  she  was  engaged  for  the  opera,  and 
appeared  at  one  of  the  annual  concerts,  in  honour  of 
Handel,  as  first  singer.  But  her  obstinacy  oflended 
as  much  as  her  powers  delighted.  In  1808  she  went 
to  Moscow,  where  she  is  said  to  have  married  her 
companion  Florio,  after  the  death  of  Mara,  from 
whom  she  had  been  separated  long  before.  By  the 
burning  of  Moscow  she  lost  her  house  and  fortune ; 


she  therefore  went  to  Reval  and  gave  lessons  in 
music.  In  1819  she  went  through  Berlin  and  came 
to  London,  and  in  1821  returned  to  Esthonia.  The 
fame  of  this  singer  was  founded  not  only  on  the 
strength  and  fulness  of  her  tone,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary compass  of  her  voice,  which  extended  from  G 
to  the  triple-marked  /  (nearly  three  octaves),  but 
also  on  the  admirable  ease,  quickness,  and  spirit, 
with  which  she  sung  the  most  difficult  passages,  and 
her  simple  and  enchanting  expression  in  the  adagio. 
Her  singing  of  Handel's  airs,  for  instance,  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  in  the  Messiah,  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  This  lady  died  in  1833  at  Re- 
vel, where  she  had  resided  for  some  time  previous. 

MARAT,  JEAN  PAUL.— The  name  of  this 
Frenchman  was  odiously  notorious  in  the  most 
hateful  times  of  the  French  revolution.  He  was 
born  at  Boudry,  in  Neufchatel,  in  1744,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Paris,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  movements. 
Previous  to  1789  he  had  published  several  works  on 
medical  and  scientific  subjects,  which  display  con- 
siderable acuteness  and  learning.  Of  a  small  and 
even  diminutive  stature,  with  the  most  hideous  fea- 
tures, in  which  some  traits  of  insanity  were  percep- 
tible, his  whole  appearance  was  calculated  to  excite 
at  once  terror,  pity,  ridicule,  and  disgust.  The  first 
breath  of  the  revolution  converted  the  industrious 
and  obscure  doctor  into  an  audacious  demagogue, 
if  not  into  a  ferocious  maniac.  He  began  by  ha- 
ranguing the  populace  of.one  of  the  sections,  but 
was  treated  with  ridicule,  and  hustled  by  the  crowd, 
who  amused  themselves  with  treading  on  his  toes. 
Still  he  persisted,  and  finally  succeeded,  by  his  vio- 
lence and  energy,  in  commanding  attention.  Dan  ton 
had  just  instituted  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
collected  around  him  all  the  fiercest  spirits,  and  Ma- 
rat among  the  number,  who  became  the  editor  of  the 
"Ami  duPeuple,"ajournal  which  was  the  organ  of  that 
society,  and  soon  became  the  oracle  of  the  mob.  As 
early  as  August  1789,  he  declared  it  necessary  to 
hang  up  800  of  the  deputies,  with  Mirabeau  at  their 
head,  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and,  though  he 
was  denounced  to  the  constitutional  assembly,  and 
proceeded  against  by  the  municipal  authority  of 
Paris,  he  contrived  to  escape,  with  the  assistance  of 
Danton,  Legendre,  and  others,  and  by  concealing 
himself  in  the  most  obscure  corner  of  the  city. 

His  journal,  meanwhile,  continued  to  appear  regu- 
larly, was  openly  hawked  about  the  streets,  and  as- 
sumed a  more  furious  and  atroc'ous  tone,  as  he  was 
inflamed  by  the  prosecutions  of  the  authorities,  and 
encouraged  by  the  increasing  strength  of  his  party. 
During  the  existence  of  the  legislative  assembly  he 
continued  his  outrages,  figured  among  the  actors  of 
the  10th  of  August  and  in  the  assassinations  of  Sep- 
tember 1792.  He  was  a  member  of  the  terrible  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  then  formed,  although  with- 
out any  official  capacity,  and  signed  the  circular  to 
the  departments,  recommending  a  similar  massacre 
in  each.  Marat  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, and  in  spite  of  the  contempt  and  abhorrence 
with  which  he  was  received  in  that  body,  particu- 
larly by  the  Girondists,  who  endeavoured  at  first  to 
prevent  his  taking  his  seat,  and  afterwards  to  effect 
his  expulsion,  soon  found  encouragement  to  proceed 
with  his  sanguinary  denunciations.  The  ministers. 
General  Dumouriez,  and  the  Girondists,  whom  he 
contemptuously  called  hommes  d'etat,  were  the  objects 
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of  his  attack.  Being  charged  iu  the  convention 
with  demanding  in  his  journal  270,000  heads,  he 
openly  avowed  and  boasted  of  that  demand,  and  de- 
clared that  he  should  call  for  many  more  if  those 
were  not  yielded  to  him.  During  the  long  struggle 
of  the  Mountain  party  and  the  Girondists  his  conduct 
was  that  of  a  maniac.  The  estabhshment  of  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal,  and  of  the  committee  for  ar- 
resting the  suspected,  was  adopted  on  his  motions, 
and,  as  president  of  the  Jacobin  club,  he  signed  an 
address  instigating  the  people  to  an  insurrection 
and  to  massacre  all  traitors.  Even  the  Mountain 
party  denounced  this  measure,  and  Marat  was  deli- 
vered over  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  ac- 
quitted him ;  the  people  received  him  in  triumph, 
covered  him  with  civic  wreaths,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  hall  of  the  convention.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
1793,  his  bloody  career  was  closed  by  assassination. 
Proclaimed  the  martjT  of  liberty,  he  received  the  ho- 
nours of  an  apotheosis,  and  his  remains  were  placed 
in  the  Pantheon. 

MARATTI,  CARLO,  a  clever  painter  and  en- 
graver, who  was  born  at  Caraerino,  in  the  marquisate 
of  Ancona,  in  1626,  and  while  a  child  amused  him- 
self with  painting  all  sorts  of  figures  drawn  by  him- 
self on  the  walls  of  his  father's  house.  In  his  eleventh 
year  he  went  to  Rome,  studied  the  works  of  Raphael, 
of  the  Caracci,  and  of  Guido  Reni,  in  the  school  of 
Sacchi,  and  formed  himself  on  their  style.  His  Ma- 
donnas were  particularly  admired.  Louis  XIV.  em- 
ployed him  to  paint  his  celebrated  picture  of  Daphne, 
and  Clement  IX.,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  appointed 
him  overseer  of  the  Vatican  gallery.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1713.  V\^e  are  much  indebted  to  him  for 
the  presen'atio"n  of  the  works  of  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican,  and  of  the  Caracci  in  the  Farnese  palace. 
He  also  erected  monuments  to  those  masters  in  the 
church  Delia  Rotonda.  As  an  artist,  Maratti  deserves 
the  title  given  him  by  Richardson,  of  the  last  painter 
of  the  Roman  school.  His  design  was  correct,  and, 
although  he  was  not  a  creative  genius,  he  showed 
himself  a  successful  imitator  of  his  great  predeces- 
sors. His  composition  was  good,  his  expression 
pleasing,  his  touch  judicious,  and  his  colouring 
agreeable.  He  was  acquainted  with  history,  archi- 
tecture, and  perspective,  and  used  his  knowledge 
skiUully  in  his  pictures.  Indeed  -the  good  taste 
which  prevails  in  all  his  works  is  remarkable. 

MARBOIS,  FRANCOIS,  marquis  of  Barbe  Mar- 
hois,  a  French  minister  and  diplomatist,  who  was 
born  at  Metz  in  1745,  where  his  father  was  director 
of  the  Mint.  After  finishing  his  education  the  young 
Marbois  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  De  Castries, 
minister  of  marine,  through  whose  good  offices  he 
obtained  a  post  in  the  French  legation  to  the  United 
States  during  our  revolution.  De  la  Luzerne  was 
then  the  French  minister  in  this  country,  but  Mar- 
bois was  the  principal  agent  in  the  most  important 
operations  of  the  embassy.  On  the  return  of  that 
jninister  to  France,  in  1784,  M. Marbois  continued  in 
this  country  as  charge  de  affaires.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  intendant  or  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  and, 
having  retirrned  to  France  in  1791,  was  immediately 
sent  by  Louis  as  his  ambassador  to  the  German  diet. 
Marbois  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary events,  but  in  1795  -n^as  chosen  a  member  of 
the  council  of  elders,  and  in  the  struggle  between 
the  directory  and  the  covincils,  having  defended  the 
latter,  he  was,  with  a  number  of  his  colleagues,  can- 
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demned  to  deportation  to  Cayenne.  After  remaining 
two  years  and  a  half  in  exile  he  received  permission 
to  return,  and  was  nominated  by  the  first  consul 
counsellor  of  state,  and  in  ISOl  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  which  was  erected  into  a  ministry.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  unsuccessful  operations  he  was 
removed  in  1806,  but  was  made  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour  and  count  of  the  empire.  In  180S 
he  was  made  president  of  the  cour  des  comptes,  and 
was  now  a  declared  admirer  of  the  emperor.  In  1S13 
his  expressions  of  devotion  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment had  introduced  him  into  the  senate,  and  in 
the  following  year  his  name  was  found  among  the 
first  to  vote  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon.  Louis 
XVIII.  created  him  peer  of  France,  and  confirmed 
him  in  the  presidency  of  the  cour  des  comptes.  Du- 
ring the  hundred  days  Napoleon  refused  to  see  a 
man  whom  he  accused  of  ingratitude.  In  1815  the 
second  restoration  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
keeper  of  the  seals.  Although  M. Barbe  Marbois  de- 
fended the  erection  of  the  prevotal  courts,  he  was  not 
willing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  ultra-royalism 
of  the  period,  and  in  1816  was  obliged  to  surrender 
his  portfolio,  and  was  soon  after  created  marquis. 
Among  his  works,  besides  some  agricultural  essays, 
and  some  productions  in  polite  literature,  we  may 
mention  his  "  Essai  sur  les  Finances  de  St.  Domi- 
nique," "  Essai  de  Morale,"  "  Complot  d'Arnold," 
and  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane  et  de  la  Cession 
de  cette  Colonie." 

MARCELLO,  BENEDETTO,  a  noble  Venetian, 
who  was  born  in  1686,  and  while  a  youth  became  a 
great  proficient  in  the  science  of  music,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  a  reflection  thrown  upon  his 
deficiency  in  that  respect  at  a  concert  given  by  his 
brother  Alessandro,  which  hurt  his  pride  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  exertion.  He  afterwards  studied  under 
Gasparini,  and,  receiving  a  liberal  education,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician. 
In  1716  aseretiata  of  his  composition  was  performed 
at  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  first  son  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.,  and  excited  great  applause. 
Eight  years  after  appeared  the  first  four  volumes  of 
his  adaptation  to  music  of  Giustinian's  "  Paraphrase 
of  the  Psalms,"  which  he  afterwards  completed  in 
eight  more,  the  whole  being  published  in  1726. 
Garth  of  Durham  has  adapted  suitable  words  from 
the  English  translation  of  the  Psalms  to  Marcello's 
music,  with  a  view  to  their  being  performed  as  an- 
thems in  the  cathedrals,  with  great  success.  This 
elaborate  work  was  printed  by  subscription  in  eight 
folio  volumes.  Marcello  was  successively  a  member 
of  the  council  of  forty,  provveditore  of  Pola,  and 
chamberlain  of  Brescia,  in  which  city  he  died  in 
1739. 

MARCELLUS,  M.  CLAUDIUS.— The  first  Ro- 
man general  who  successfully  encountered  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  During  his  consulship  he 
had  given  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  valour  in  a  sin- 
gle combat  with  Viridomarus,  a  Gallic  chief,  whom 
he  slew ;  the  Gauls,  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  fled  before  an  inferior  Roman  force.  The 
result  of  this  victory  was  the  complete  conquest  of 
Upper  Italy.  Marcellus  received  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  as  the  decree  of  the  senate  expressed  it,  for 
his  victory  over  the  Insubri  and  Germans.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Germans  are  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  history,  and  the  last  mention  we  have  of  a 
personal  contest  bet\i-een  generals.     Soon  after  this 
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the  second  Punic  war  broke  out,  and  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Canna;  he  was  sent  against  Hannibal ;  and 
as  praetor  took  the  command  of  the  troops  remaining 
at  Canusium  in  the  room  of  Terentius  Varro.  On 
receiving  information  of  Hannibal's  march  to  Nola, 
he  hastened  to  anticipate  him,  threw  himself  into  the 
city,  and  forced  the  Carthaginians  to  retreat  with  great 
loss.  Hannibal  made  a  second  attack  upon  Nola,  and 
as  the  place  was  untenable,  Marcellus  resolved  to  risk 
a  general  engagement  on  the  open  plain.  His  army 
was  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  but  had  the  advan- 
tage of  longer  spears.  After  a  hard-fought  l^attle, 
Hannibal  was  driven  to  his  camp.  Marcellus  was 
now  chosen  consul,  with  the  celebrated  Fabius  Max- 
imus  Cunctator  for  his  colleague.  He  frustrated  a 
third  attempt  of  Hannibal  to  regain  the  city  of  Nola, 
and  again  offered  him  battle,  which  the  latter  declined. 
His  activity  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  disease, 
but  he  afterwards  went  to  his  province  of  Sicily,  where 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  was  his  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. After  having  used  every  means  to  capture 
by  force  that  city,  which  was  defended  by  the  mecha- 
nical ingenuity  of  Archimedes,  he  limited  himself  to 
a  blockade,  and  frustrated  all  the  efforts  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  relieve  it,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  artifice 
and  partly  by  force,  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
place.  The  city  was  surrendered  unconditionally, 
and  he  was  unable  to  save  it  from  pillage,  but  he 
gave  orders  that  no  Syracusan  should  be  put  to  death. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  and  among  them 
Archimedes  were  killed  in  the  heat  of  victory.  Mar- 
cellus was  filled  with  regret  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Archimedes,  granted  many  privileges  to  his  con- 
nexions, and  caused  him  to  be  buried  with  much 
pomp. 

After  having  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  received  the  honour  of  an 
ovation.  He  was  again  made  consul  B.  C.  211,  with 
M.  Valerius  Lavinius,  and  again  received  the  com- 
mand in  Sicily.  But  the  Syracusans  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome  to  complain  of  his  cruelty,  and  pray 
for  another  general.  Marcellus  was  acquitted,  but  he 
voluntarily  exchanged  provinces  and  remained  in 
Italy.  The  Syracusans  afterwards  repented  of  their 
conduct,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness.  He  par- 
doned them,  and  procured  them  the  restoration  of 
their  former  privileges,  and  the  honour  of  being  con- 
sidered as  allies  of  Rome.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude, 
they  declared  themselves  the  clients  of  the  Marcellian 
family.  In  the  mean  time  Marcellus  carried  on  the 
war  against  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  fought  an  unde- 
cisive battle  at  Numistrum.  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  Canusium;  but, 
having  rallied  the  fugitives  and  inspired  them  with 
fresh  courage,  he  renewed  the  contest  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  gained  the  victory,  though  with  a  heavy 
loss.  B.  C.  209,  he  was  chosen  consul  the  fifth  time, 
with  T.  Quintius  Crispinus.  The  two  consuls  united 
their  forces  on  the  Liris,  but  Hannibal  avoided  giv- 
ing battle.  The  Romans,  preparing  to  encamp  upon 
a  neighbouring  hill,  were  suddenly  surrounded ;  they 
would,  however,  have  been  able  to  cut  their  way 
through,  had  not  the  Etrurians,  who  composed  the 
largest  part  of  the  cavalry,  immediately  surrendered. 
Marcellus  himself  fell;  his  son  and  the  other  consul 
escaped.  Thus  died  this  great  general,  who  made 
himself  formidable  to  Hannibal  himself.  He  was 
called  the  sword,  as  Fabius  was  the  shield,  of  Rome. 

Biography. — Vol.  H. 


Hannibal  took  the  ring  from  his  nnger,  nnu  caused 
the  body  to  be  burnt  with  the  most  distinguished 
honours,  and  sent  the  ashes  to  his  son  in  a  costly 
urn.  His  family  continued  to  flourish,  and  furnished 
many  consuls,  until  it  became  extinct  with  the  son 
of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  whom  Virgil  has 
immortalized. 

MARCET,  ALEXANDER,  a  learned  chemist  and 
natural  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1770, 
and  took  his  degree  at  the  university  of  Fklinburgh. 
He  then  settled  in  London,  where  he  rose  to  great 
eminence  as  a  physician.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction.  He  then  determined  to  fix  his  residence 
at  Geneva,  but  returned  to  London  to  settle  his  af- 
fairs, and  died  there  on  the  19th  of  October,  1822. 
His  best  work  is  "  An  Essay  on  the  Chemical  His- 
tory of  Calculi." 

MARCHESI,  LUIGI,  called  also  Marchesini,  a 
celebrated  singer,  born  at  Milan  al)out  1755.  While 
a  youth,  having  attracted  the  attention  of  some  cog- 
noscenti, he  was  encouraged  by  them  to  quit  his 
father's  house  privately,  went  to  Bergamo,  and  there 
subjected  himself  to  the  necessary  mutilation.  After 
completing  his  studies  in  Munich,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  The  academy 
at  Pisa  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honour; 
he  afterwards  sung  in  Rome,  Vienna,  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  and  in  1788  came  to  Ix)ndon,  where  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Itahan  opera  gave  him  1,500/.  for  one 
winter,  with  a  benefit  and  his  expenses.  Marchesi 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  jjerson, 
and  his  grace  and  propriety  of  gesture,  than  for  his 
voice.  He  sang  in  Vienna  in  1801,  but  the  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown. 

MARGARET. — This  celebrated  queen  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  justly  called  the  Northern 
Semiramis,  v/as  the  daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king 
of  Denmark.  She  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1353, 
and  married  to  Haquin  or  Hacon,  king  of  Norway, 
in  1363.  The  talents,  firmness,  and  beauty  of  the 
princess  rendered  her  popular  among  her  country- 
men, and,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  she  succeeded 
in  placing  her  son  Olaus  on  the  throne  of  Denmark. 
The  death  of  her  husband  in  1 380  put  the  govern- 
ment of  Norway  in  her  hands,  and  the  plan  of  uniting 
the  three  kingdoms,  which  was  favoured  by  the  im- 
becility of  the  Swedish  monarch,  seems  now  to  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  this  princess.  Olaus  died  in 
1387,  and  Margaret  by  her  address  caused  herself  to 
be  declared  queen.  Taking  advantage  of  the  domestic 
dissensions  in  Sweden,  and  flattering  the  nobles  with 
the  prospect  of  greater  power,  she  raised  a  party  in 
that  country  who  recognized  her  as  queen;  and 
having  defeated  the  troops  of  Albert,  the  Swedish 
king,  at  Falkceping,  she  soon  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne.  Looking  forward  to  a  permanent  union 
of  the  three  crowns,  she  endeavoured  to  effect  her 
purpose  by  the  celebrated  act  of  union,  or  treaty  of 
Calmar,  which  took  place  in  1397.  She  restored 
tranquillity  at  home,  and  was  successful  against  the 
foreign  enemies  of  her  kingdom,  but  her  peace  was 
disturbed  by  the  ingratitude  of  Eric,  whom  she  had 
nominated  her  successor.  She  died  in  1412,  after 
having,  by  her  prudence,  energy,  address,  and  fore- 
sight, raised  herself  to  a  degree  of  power  and  gran- 
deur then  unequalled  in  Europe  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 
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MARGARET  OF  ANJOU  was  the  daughter  of 
Regnier,  or  Rene  the  Good,  titular  king  of  Sicily. 
This  beautiful  but  unfortunate  princess  was  married 
in  1443  to  the  imbecile  Henry  VI.  of  England.  By 
the  marriage  articles  Maine  was  given  up  to  her 
uncle,  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  this  cession  facilitated 
the  conquest  of  Normandy  by  the  French.  The  loss 
of  this  important  province  was  attributed  to  Margaret, 
and  the  house  of  commons  accused  Suffolk,  the  author 
of  her  marriage  and  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
queen,  of  high  treason.  He  was  banished  the  king- 
dom. Soon  after  the  sentence,  and  without  having 
quitted  the  country,  he  was  murdered.  In  the  war 
of  the  roses,  which  soon  began  to  desolate  England, 
Margaret  played  a  conspicuous  and  important  part. 
The  bold,  active,  and  even  fierce  temper  of  this  prin- 
cess, contrasted  singularly  with  the  feeble  character 
of  her  husband.  She  was  for  a  long  time  the  life  of 
the  Lancastrian  party.  She  defeated  the  duke  of 
York,  and,  placing  a  paper  crown  on  his  head,  ex- 
posed him  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  York.  In  1461 
the  princess  defeated  Warwick  at  St.  Alban's,  and 
her  victories  were  always  stained  with  numerous  exe- 
cutions. The  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  the  gal- 
lant young  Edward,  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
Yorkists,  who  now  became  victorious.  Margaret's 
army  was  annihilated  at  Towton,  and  Edward  was 
declared  king.  The  unhappy  queen  succeeded  in 
obtaining  assistance  from  Louis  XI.  of  France,  but 
was  again  defeated,  and  compelled  to  flee.  After 
conceahng  herself  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country, 
where  she  was  often  compelled  to  suffer  the  greatest 
privations,  and  even  endured  the  greatest  indignities 
from  the  lawless  bands  with  which  the  distracted 
kingdom  was  then  infested,  the  queen  finally  took 
refuge  in  France.  It  was  not  long  before  Warwick 
became  embroiled  with  the  young  king,  and  deter- 
mined to  replace  Henry  on  the  throne.  Edward  was 
in  turn  obliged  to  escape  to  the  continent,  but,  hav- 
ing obtained  assistance  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
re-appeared  in  England  after  a  few  months,  and  de- 
feated Warwick  at  Barnet  on  the  very  day  that  Mar- 
garet landed  in  England  with  her  son  then  eighteen 
years  of  age.  On  hearing  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
her  champion,  the  courage  of  Margaret  seemed  for 
once  to  forsake  her,  and  she  took  refuge  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Beaidieu ;  but  her  undaunted  and  mas- 
culine spirit  again  led  her  to  the  field :  having  col- 
lected her  partisans,  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Tewkes- 
bury, and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally  defeated. 
Her  son  was  carried  before  the  king.  "  How  dare 
you,"  said  Edward,  "  enter  my  realm  with  banner 
flying?"  "To  recover  my  father's  kingdom,"  an- 
swered the  prince,  with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  "and 
heritage  from  his  father  and  grandfather  to  him,  and 
from  him  to  me  lineally  descended."  Edward  pushed 
him  back,  and  the  lords  despatched  him.  Henry 
soon  after  died,  if  he  was  not  murdered,  in  the 
Tower,  and  Margaret  remained  in  prison  four  years. 
Louis  XI.  ransomed  her  for  50,000  crowns,  and  in 
14S2  she  died,  "  the  most  unhappy  queen,  wife,  and 
mother,"  says  Voltaire,  "  in  Europe."  Her  courage, 
her  sutTerings,  and  her  crimes  have  been  delineated 
with  historic  truth  and  poetic  beauty  by  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare. 

MARGARET  OF  AUSTRIA.— This  princess  was 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  She  was 
born  in  14S0,  and  sent  to  France  after  the  death  of 


the  court  of  Louis  XL,  to  whose  son,  afterwards 
(Jharles  VIII.,  she  was  affianced.  Charles,  however, 
having  married  Anna,  heiress  of  Brittany,  she  was 
sent  back  to  her  father's  court,  and  was  married  in 
1497  to  John,  infant  of  Spain.  On  the  voyage  to 
Spain  a  terrible  storm  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  ship.  In  the  midst  of  the  danger,  while  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  at  their  prayers,  she  is  said  to 
have  composed  her  epitaph  in  the  following  words ; 

Cy-git  Marmot,  la  gente  demoiselle, 
Deu.x  fois  marine  et  raorte  pucelle. 

She  arrived  in  safety,  but  on  the  4lh  of  October, 
1497,  the  infant  died.  In  1501  she  was  married  to 
Philibert  II.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1504.  Her 
father  then  named  her  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
where  her  administration  was  distinguished  by  pru- 
dence and  vigour.  She  died  in  1530.  Jean  le  Maire 
collected  her  addresses  before  the  court  and  the 
estates,  in  the  "  Couronne  Margaritique,"  which  con- 
tains also  many  pogms,  and  her  "  Discours  de  sa  Vie 
et  de  ses  Infortunes."  Fontenelle  has  made  her  a 
speaker  in  one  of  his  witty  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead." 

MARGARET  OF  VALOIS,  was  queen  of  Navarre 
and  sister  to  Francis  I.  She  was  born  at  Angouleme 
in  1492.  She  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  married  the  duke  of  Alen9on  in  1509,  be- 
came a  widow  in  1525,  and  in  1527  was  espoused  to 
Henry  D'Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  She  joined  with 
her  husband  in  every  effort  to  make  their  small  king- 
dom flourish,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts,  and  by  improving  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation. She  was  fond  of  reading,  and  had  been  led 
by  curiosity  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  reformers,  to  which  she  became  par- 
tially a  convert,  and  not  only  afforded  protection  to 
reformed  divines,  but  used  her  influence  with  her 
brother  Francis  to  the  same  purpose.  She  also  read 
the  Bible  in  the  French  translation,  and  formed  mys- 
teries for  representation  from  the  New  Testament, 
which  she  caused  to  be  performed  at  court.  She 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Le  Miroir  de  I'Ame  Pecher- 
esse,"  printed  in  1533,  which  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  Sorbonne.  She  underwent  some  ill  treatment 
from  her  husband  on  this  account,  and  might  have 
suffered  more,  but  for  the  interposition  of  her  bro- 
ther, Francis  I.,  who  was  much  attached  to  her,  and 
in  complaisance  to  whom  she,  externally  at  least,  be- 
came more  strict  in  her  attention  to  the  ceremonials 
of  the  ancient  religion.  It  will  appear  extraordinary 
in  the  present  day,  that  a  princess  so  contemplative 
and  pious  as  Margaret  of  Valois  should  be  author  of 
a  book  of  tales  as  free  in  their  tendency  as  those  of 
Boccaccio.  Such  is  "  Heptameron,  ou  sept  Joumees 
de  la  Reyne  de  Navarre,"  which  was  MTitten  during 
the  gayety  of  youth,  but  not  printed  until  after  her 
death.  She  died  in  1549,  leaving  one  child,  Joan 
d'Albret,  afterwards  mother  of  Henry  IV.  In  1557 
a  collection  of  her  poems  and  other  pieces  was 
printed,  under  the  title  of  "  Marguerites  de  ia  Mar- 
guerite des  Princesses." 

MARGARET,  called  Madame  de  Parma,  duchess 
of  Parma.  This  lady  was  born  in  1522,  and  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  Margaret  of  Gest. 
She  was  married  first  to  Alexander  of  Medici,  and  af- 
terwards to  Octavia  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  appointed  her  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Netherlands  in  1559,  where  she 
acted,  under  the  advice  of  Granvella,  with  consider- 


her  mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  to  be  educated  at  1  able  prudence,  and  perhaps  might  have  restored 
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t]uiet  had  not  the  \i\ng  gent  the  duke  of  Alva  to  aid 
her  in  suppressing  the  disatlection.  Alva  hrought  such 
powers  that  nothing  but  the  title  of  sovereign  was 
left  to  Margaret,  who  returned  indignantly  to  Italy 
to  her  husband,  and  died  at  Ortona  in  1586.  Her 
son  was  the  celebrated  Alexander  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma. 

MARGARET  OF  FRANCE,  queen  of  Navarre, 
wife  of  Henry  IV.,  and  daughter  of  H  enry  1 1 . ,  was  born 
in  1552,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her 
age.  Her  talents  and  accomplishments  corresponded 
to  the  charms  of  her  person.  She  was  married  to 
Henry,  then  prince  of  Beam,  in  1572,  but  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  known  to  be  the  object  of  her  affections, 
and,  notwithstanding  her  brilliant  beauty,  she  never 
possessed  the  heart  of  her  husband.  The  gallantries 
of  Henry,  which  he  never  pretended  to  conceal  from 
his  wife,  could  not  excuse  nor  authorise,  but  doubt- 
less contributed  to  increase,  her  own  irregularities. 
On  the  escape  of  Henry  from  Paris,  she  demanded 
permission  of  Henry  III.  to  follow  him,  but  was  not 
for  a  long  time  allowed  to  depart.  After  living  se- 
veral years  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  she  returned  to 
Paris,  on  account  of  some  disgust  at  the  restraints 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  rehgion,  and 
while  there  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  licentiousness. 
Rejected  at  once  from  the  court  of  Navarre  and  that 
of  Paris,  she  maintained  herself  in  the  Agenois  in 
open  defiance  of  her  husband  and  brother.  On  the 
accession  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  France,  he 
proposed  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  to  which  she 
consented,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  suitable  pen- 
sion and  having  her  debts  paid.  In  1603  Margaret 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  great  splendour, 
retaining  her  beauty,  wit,  and  habits  of  dissipation, 
and  died  in  1G15  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  The 
house  of  Margaret  was  frequented  by  the  wits  of  the 
day,  and  she  knew  how  to  unite  excessive  indulgence 
in  pleasure  with  attention  to  study. 

MARIA  LOUISA,  queen  of  Spain.— This  prin- 
cess was  the  daughter  of  Philip  duke  of  Parma, 
and  married  to  Charles  IV.  against  his  wishes,  but 
in  obedience  to  the  express  commands  of  his  father, 
in  1765.  Maria  was  prudent,  not  without  address, 
and  much  superior  to  her  husband  in  understanding. 
She  soon  overcame  the  violent  temper  of  Charles, 
which  at  first  broke  out  into  acts  of  personal  outrage, 
and  so  far  prevailed  over  the  formality  of  the  Spanish 
court  as  to  have  unrestricted  access  to  the  king. 
Every  thing  was  submitted  to  her  approval.  For  her 
favourites  she  took  care  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
king  previously  to  avowing  her  own  inclinations,  and 
thus  had  the  merit  of  appearing  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  her  husband.  Even  while  princess  of  Austria,  an 
intrigue  with  the  elder  Godoy  was  only  terminated 
by  his  banishment  from  Madrid.  His  place  was  sup- 
plied by  his  younger  brother,  Don  Manuel  Godoy,; 
who  became  equally  the  favourite  of  Charles.  Their 
intrigues  led  to  the  affair  of  the  Escurial,  in  which 
Maria  acted  a  most  unnatural  part  against  her  son. 
In  1808  the  revolution  of  Aranjuez  took  place, 
Charles  abdicated,  and  Maria  threvv'  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  French.  Charles  was  obliged  to  retract 
his  abdication,  and  that  celebrated  correspondence 
with  Murat  followed  in  which  Maria  Louisa,  in  a 
letter  written  with  her  own  hand,  accuses  her  son  of 
hardheartedness,  cruelty,  and  want  of  affection  for 
his  parents.  After  the  well-known  proceedings  at 
Bayonne,  Maria  Louisa  remained  in  France  a  short 
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time  with  Godoy  and  the  ex-king,  and  finally  went 
to  Rome,  where  slie  died  in  1819- 

MARIA  LOUISA,  LEOPOLDINE  CAROLINE, 
archduchess  of  Austria,  duchess  of  Parma,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  by  his 
second  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples.  She  was  born  in  1791, 
and  married  to  the  emjjeror  Napoleon  at  Paris  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1810.  This  connexion  seemed  to 
confirm  the  peace  of  the  continent.  Napoleon  con- 
ducted his  bride  in  a  kind  of  triumph  through  the 
provinces  of  his  empire ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1811,  Maria  Louisa  became  the  mother  of  a  son. 
The  court  of  the  empress  was  now  more  brilliant 
than  ever.  The  next  year  Maria  Louisa  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Dresden,  and  visited,  in  company 
with  her  imperial  parents,  her  former  home.  After 
this  she  returned  to  Paris ;  and  j)revious  to  setting 
out  for  his  final  struggle  Napoleon  appointed  her 
regent  of  the  empire,  with  many  limitations.  In 
March  1814  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  with 
her  son,  and  in  April  retired  to  Blois  by  the  com- 
mand of  her  husband  after  Napoleon  abdicated 
his  authority.  She  then  went  to  Orleans,  and,  at- 
tended by  Prince  Esterhazy,  proceeded  to  Rambou- 
illet,  where  she  had  an  interview  with  her  father  at 
Petit  Trianon,  which  decided  her  fate.  She  was  not 
permitted  to  follow  her  husband.  In  May  she  passed 
through  Switzerland  with  her  son  to  Schonbrunn; 
and  on  the  I7th  of  March,  1816,  she  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Guastalla,  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  In  May  1816  she  declared  herself  grand- 
mistress  of  the  Constantine  order  of  St.  George,  which 
she  had  established.  As  Spain  refused  to  accede  to 
the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  agreed  at 
Paris  in  June  1817,  between  Austria,  Russia,  France, 
Spain,  England,  and  Prussia,  that  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  on  the  death  of  the 
archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  who  no  longer  liore  the 
title  of  empress  but  that  of  "your  majesty,"  should  re- 
vert to  the  infanta  Maria  Louisa,  formerly  queen  of 
Etruria,  then  princess  of  Lucca,  and  her  male  heirs, 
and  that  Lucca  should  then  be  annexed  to  Tuscany. 
Austria,  however,  retained  the  Parmesan  district, 
surrounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  the  right  of  maintaining  a 
garrison  in  Piacenza.  Tlie  son  of  Napoleon  and 
Maria  Louisa,  formerly  hereditary  prince  of  Parma, 
was  no  longer  called  Napoleon  in  the  state  calendar, 
but  Francis  Charles  Joseph.  By  the  treaty  above 
mentioned,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the  re- 
version of  Parma  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  he  was, 
had  he  lived,  to  have  received  the  appanage  of  Fer- 
dinand grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  in  Bohemia.  In  ISIS 
the  emperor  Francis  conferred  upon  the  jirince,  his 
grandson,  the  title  of  duke  of  Reichstadt.  "When  his 
father  returned  from  Elba  to  Paris  in  1815  a  plan 
was  formed  for  carrying  off  the  young  prince  from 
Schonbrunn,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  the 
countess  Montesquiou,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  France.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  had  also 
received  letters  from  her  husband,  inviting  her  to 
come,  with  her  son,  to  France ;  but  his  letters  were 
not  answered.  The  design  of  carrying  off  the  prince 
conceived  by  the  son  of  the  countess  Montesquiou, 
was  discovered  at  the  moment  of  its  execution.  The 
prince  was  transferred  to  Vienna,  and  placed  undei* 
the  inspection  of  Germans  till  his  death. 
X  2 
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MARIANA,   JUAN MARION,    FRANCIS. 


MARIANA,  JUAN,  or  JOHN,  a  Spanish  histo- 
rian,  who  was  born  at  Talavera  in  1536.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  entered  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  it  was  at  the  university  of 
Alcala  he  acquired  that  pure  taste  and  that  eloquence 
which  are  found  in  his  writings.  He  then  journeyed, 
and  taught  theology  with  distinction  in  Rome,  Sicily, 
and  Paris.  The  climate  of  the  latter  city  however, 
and  still  more  his  indefatigable  industry,  undermined 
his  health,  so  that  he  returned  in  1574  into  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Toledo.  He  now  wrote  his  "  His- 
toria  de  Rebus  Hispanise  "  in  elegant  Latin,  that  the 
great  deeds  of  his  countrymen  might  become  known 
to  all  nations.  His  tone  is  impartial,  though  he 
ardently  loves  Spain  and  admires  Spanish  \artue. 
Though  a  Jesuit  he  complains  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  and  says  that  he  caused  Caesar  to  leave  the  cleri- 
cal order  contra  fas,  contra  auspicia,  contra  omnia 
(squitatis  jura.  Though  a  Spaniard  he  is  not  blindly 
prejudiced  for  his  king.  He  describes  with  sorrow 
the  conquest  of  Naples  ;  and  his  censure  of  Ferdinand 
IS  moderated  only  by  considering  his  good  qualities 
as  personal,  his  bad  ones  as  common  to  all  princes. 
His  style  is  elegant,  and  often  beautiful  and  concise. 
The  great  success  of  Mariana's  work,  and  the  fear  of 
seeing  it  badly  translated,  induced  the  author  to 
translate  it  into  the  Castilian  idiom  himself,  with 
those  improvements  which  the  progress  of  years  had 
suggested  to  him.  Four  editions  of  the  translation 
appeared  during  his  lifetime,  each  with  corrections 
and  additions.  An  English  translation  was  made  by 
Captain  Stephens,  the  continuator  of  "Dugdale's 
Monasticon."  Mariana's  best  works  are,  his  essay 
"  De  Rege  et  Regis  Institutione,"  which  exposed  the 
author  to  much  inconvenience,  and  eleven  years  after 
its  publication  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  as  a  revolutionary  work,  because 
it  maintains  that  it  is  permitted  to  make  away  with  a 
tyrant ;  "  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,"  and  seven 
essays,  aj)peared  together  in  a  folio  volume  at  Co- 
logne. Mariana  dedicated  his  last  years  to  his  scholia 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  completion  of 
which  his  infirmities  prevented  ;  yet  he  caused  them 
to  be  printed  in  1619  at  Madrid.  He  died  in  1623 
at  Toledo. 

MARIE'ITE,  PIERRE  JEAN,  an  engraver,  who 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1694,  was  instructed  by  his 
father  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and,  by  his  travels  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  rendered  himself  famihar  with 
the  fine  arts.  In  1750  he  purchased  the  post  of 
royal  secretary  and  controleur  of  the  chancery,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  collection  of  engrav- 
ings. His  works  are,  "  Traite  du  Cabinet  du  Roi," 
"  Lettres  a  M.  de  Caylus,"  "  Lettres  sur  la  Fontaine 
de  la  Rue  de  Crenelle,"  "  Architecture  Franfaise," 
"  Descriptions  of  D'Aguilles's  and  Crozat's  Collec- 
tions," &c.  His  taste  and  learning  procured  him  the 
friendship  of  Caylus,  Barthelemy,  and  Laborde,  by 
whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the 
"  Recueil  des  Peintures  Antiques,"  from  drawings  by 
Pietro  Santo  Bartoli. 

MARINI,  or  MARINO,GIAMBATTISTA,  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  school  of  Italian  poets.  He  was 
born  in  1569  at  Naples.  Against  the  wish  of  his 
father,  who  intended  him  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
he  followed  his  inclination  for  poetry.  The  duke  of 
Bovino  took  him  into  his  palace,  and  the  prince  of 
Conca,  high  admiral  of  the  kingdom,  into  his  ser- 
vice.    Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Torquato 


Tasso,  and  in  interconrse  with  him  his  powers  were 
developed.  At  a  later  period  he  found  a  patron  in 
the  cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini  at  Rome,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Turin,  where  a  flattering  poem  on  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  entitled  "  II  Ritratto,"  procured  him 
a  kind  reception,  an  order,  the  title  of  the  duke's  se- 
cretary, &c.  The  envy  of  his  enemies,  and  his  sa- 
tirical humour,  involved  him  in  various  disputes. 
Margaret,  the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  had  in- 
vited him  to  Paris,  and  after  her  death  Maria  de* 
Medici  became  his  patroness  there.  He  showed  his 
gratitude  in  a  poem,  "  II  Tempio,"  for  which  new 
rewards  were  bestowed  upon  him.  Towards  the  end 
of  1622  he  returned  to  Italy,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Academia  degli  Umoristi  at  Rome,  and  after 
some  time  proceeded  to  his  native  place.  Here  he 
chose  the  incomparably  beautiful  Posilippo  for  his 
residence,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  fortune  he  had  ac- 
quired, but  death  removed  him  in  1625.  Marini's 
most  celebrated  work,  the  epic  "  Adone,"  was  first 
pubUshed  in  Paris  in  1623,  and  has  been  equally 
praised  and  blamed  both  for  its  plan  and  execution. 
The  voluptuousness  of  many  passages  has  placed  it 
among  the  prohibited  books.  The  other  works  of 
Marini  are  a  narrative  poem,  "  La  Strage  degli  Inno- 
centi,"  and  a  great  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems 
published  at  various  times  under  the  titles  of  "  La 
Lira,"  and  "  La  Zampogna ;"  also  "  Lettere  Grave, 
Argute,  Facete,"  and  other  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse.  Some  of  his  sonnets  are  among  the  most 
perfect  in  the  Italian  language.  He  who  has  read 
Marini — and  there  are  many  who  condemn  him  with- 
out having  done  this — will  readily  admit  that  nature 
endowed  him  with  the  gifts  of  a  poet,  but  ambition 
made  him  fail.  He  was  jealous  of  the  laurels  of  Ari- 
osto  and  Tasso,  and  strove  after  a  new  distinction, 
attempted  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the 
human  heart,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  beautiful, 
and  to  give  new  zest  to  voluptuous  description  ;  hence 
the  undue  freedom  of  his  colouring ;  hence  his  far- 
fetched metaphors  and  forced  conceits ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  these,  talent,  wit,  and  the  power  of  imparting  new 
charms  to  common  things,  cannot  be  denied  him ; 
but  the  faults  of  the  master  became  insupportable  in 
his  followers,  who  could  imitate  indeed  his  con- 
ceits, but  could  not  redeem  them  by  flashes  of 
genius. 

MARION,  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  American 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  who  was  born  near 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1733.  He 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  the  year 
1759,  when  he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  with 
credit  against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  As  soon  as 
the  war  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nies broke  out  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  a 
company  in  his  native  state.  In  1776  he  co-operated 
bravely  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  soon 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  commandant 
of  a  regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  during  the 
siege  of  Charleston.  He  became  subsequently,  as 
brigadier-general  in  the  militia  of  South  Carolina,  an 
indefatigable  and  most  useful  partisan.  The  coun- 
try from  Camden  to  the  sea-coast,  between  the  Pedee 
and  Santee  rivers,  was  the  scene  of  his  operations. 
Many  very  striking  and  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
his  prowess  and  habits  are  related  in  the  life  of  him 
written  by  Colonel  Hovy,  and  in  Garden's  "  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Revolutionary  War."  It  is  stated  that, 
in  addition  to  his  distinction  in  partisan  warfare. 
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General  Marion  acquired  much  reputation  by  the  as- 
sistance which  he  bestowed  in  conducting  the  sieges 
of  the  captured  posts  held  by  the  British.  At  George- 
town, Fort  Watson,  Fort  Moste,  Granby,  Parker's 
Ferry,  and  at  Eutaw  he  highly  distinguished  himself. 
He  died  in  February  1795,  leaving  an  excellent  per- 
sonal as  well  as  a  high  military  character. 

MARIUS,  CAIUS,  a  Roman  born  in  the  territory 
of  the  Volsci.  With  strength  of  body  he  united  much 
understanding,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  spirit  of 
enterprise.  His  character  was  rough,  ambitious,  and 
unyielding.  Marius  devoted  himself  to  a  military 
career,  and  gave  the  first  proofs  of  his  courage  at 
Numantia  under  Scipio  Africanus.  His  merits  suc- 
cessively raised  him  through  the  different  ranks,  and 
Scipio  foresaw  in  him  a  great  general.  During  the 
consulship  of  Caecilius  Metellus  and  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  he  was  made  tribune  by  the  influence  of  the 
former,  when,  in  order  to  check  the  abuses  at  the 
comitia,  he  proposed  the  law  making  the  entrance  to 
the  place  of  voting  narrower,  so  as  to  protect  the 
citizens  from  the  solicitations  of  the  candidates  and 
their  friends.  The  patricians,  indignant  at  a  law  so 
injurious  to  their  influence,  demanded  of  Marius  an 
explanation  of  his  motives.  The  two  consuls  de- 
clared against  him,  but  Marius  threatened  them  with 
iheweight  of  his  tribunitial  authority ;  and,  without  re- 
gard to  his  obligations  to  Metellus,  ordered  the  lictor 
to  conduct  the  consul  to  prison.  His  firmness  tri- 
umphed, and  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  people. 
He  afterwards  modified  the  law  proposed  by  Grac- 
chus for  the  division  of  corn  among  the  poor  citizens 
so  as  to  spare  the  public  treasury.  He  then  stood 
candidate  for  the  edileship,  but  without  success.  He 
was, however, appointed  pretor.  Having  been  charged 
with  procuring  his  election  by  bribery,  he  was  ac- 
quitted, and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
general  satisfaction,  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  his 
education  by  the  natural  strength  of  his  understand- 
ing. The  office  of  pro-pretor  of  Spain,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  the  following  year,  he  discharged 
■with  great  reputation.  He  delivered  the  country 
from  robbers,  and  endeavoured  to  civilize  the  yet 
savage  natives.  On  his  return  he  again  devoted  him- 
self to  political  affairs ;  and  by  his  marriage  with 
Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar,  connected  himself 
■with  the  illustrious  Julian  family. 

A  wider  career  was  now  open  to  him.  He  accom- 
panied the  consul,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  as  his  lieute- 
nant to  the  Jugurthine  war.  His  courage  and  his 
patience  in  hardships,  in  which  he  placed  himself  on 
a  level  with  the  meanest  soldier,  gained  for  him  the 
esteem  of  Metellus  and  the  love  of  the  army.  But 
Marius  was  so  ungrateful  as  to  vilify  the  man  who 
had  raised  him  from  obscurity  in  order  to  rise  by  his 
fall.  At  length  Marius  asked  permission  of  Metellus 
to  return  to  Rome,  in  order  to  seek  for  the  consul- 
ship. Metellus,  not  without  ridicule,  refused  his  re- 
quest, but  Marius  continued  his  importunity  till  he 
obtained  his  object,  a  few  days  before  the  election  of 
the  consuls.  In  six  days  he  hastened  to  Rome,  and, 
by  calumnies  against  Metellus  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant promises,  he  gained  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple so  completely  that  he  was  chosen  unanimously; 
and  although  Metellus  had  been  appointed  pro-con- 
sul of  Numidia  for  the  third  time,  he  obtained  the 
command  in  that  province.  L.  Cassius  Longinus 
was  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  As  Marius 
perceived  that  his  plebeian  origin  would  never  per- 
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mit  him  to  gain  the  sujiport  of  the  patricians,  and 
that  he  could  expect  nothing  but  from  a  ])owerful 
party  among  the  common  people,  he  declared  himself 
the  enemy  of  the  nobles.  In  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence with  which  he  attacked  the  nobility  in  his  pub- 
lic speeches  was  the  favour  of  the  populace.  As  the 
rich  refused  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  legions,  in 
order  to  complete  the  number  he  had  recourse  to  the 
lowest  class  of  citizens,  who  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed only  in  cases  of  the  most  pressing  necessity, 
and  taught  the  Roman  people  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  service,  and  witli  the  speed  of  liglitning  he 
appeared  in  Utica,  and  began  the  campaign. 

In  the  mean  time  Jugurtha  had  found  an  ally  in 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.  Two  armies  opposed 
the  Romans,  and  Marius  avoided  a  general  engage- 
ment, till  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  impatience  of 
his  men.  He  then  directed  his  march  through  the 
deserts  of  Numidia  to  Capsa,  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, which  he  stormed  and  destroyed.  Terrified  by 
this  cruel  example  every  place  which  he  approached 
surrendered.  While  Marius  was  prosecuting  the 
war,  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  questor,  arrived  with  a 
reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and  by  his  courage,  his 
perseverance  against  obstacles,  and  his  austere  man- 
ner of  living,  gained  the  friendship  of  his  commander. 
After  the  capture  of  Mulucha,  Marius  led  his  troops 
back  to  the  sea-coast  in  order  to  place  them  in  win- 
ter quarters.  On  this  march  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha 
attacked  him,  and  surrounded  him  in  his  intrench- 
ments.  The  Romans  seemed  to  be  lost ;  but  during 
the  night  Marius  fell  upon  the  enemy,  exhausted 
with  dancing  and  revelry,  and  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed them.  After  this  defeat  Bocchus  made  his 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  was  persuaded  by  Sylla 
to  betray  Jugurtha  to  them.  Manus  divided  a  part 
of  Jugurtha's  territory  between  Bocchus  and  Hiemp- 
sal  II.,  or  Mandrestal,  and  made  the  remainder  a 
Roman  province.  Before  his  return  to  the  capital  he 
received  the  unexpected  information  that  he  was 
chosen  consul  the  second  time.  The  people,  terrified 
by  the  approach  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had 
chosen  him  contrary  to  the  laws.  Marius  received 
in  Rome  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  then  marched 
over  the  Alps  to  Gaul,  while  C.  Fulvius  Fimbria,  his 
colleague,  went  to  Upper  Italy.  The  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  instead  of  passing  into  Italy,  had  invaded 
Spain,  and  thus  given  Marius  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cipline his  army.  As  the  terror  of  the  Cimbri  was 
unabated  he  was  made  consul  a  third  and  fourth  time 
in  succession.  The  barbarians  at  length  returned 
from  Spain,  and  threatened  to  invade  Italy  from  two 
sides.  Marius  stationed  his  army  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Iser,  while  his  colleague  Luta- 
tius  Catulus  was  to  take  his  position  at  the  foot  of 
the  Norican  Alps.  As  it  was  impossible  for  ships  to 
enter  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  he  constructed  a 
canal,  the  Fossa  Mariana,  uniting  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean,  to  supply  the  army 
with  provisions  from  the  sea.  This  work  was  scarcely 
finished  when  the  Teutones,  with  the  Ambrones, 
pitched  their  camps  opposite  to  the  Romans.  Ma- 
rius hesitated  to  meet  in  the  open  field  so  superior  a 
force ;  and  by  cutting  off  their  means  of  subsistence 
he  hoped,  if  not  to  destroy,  at  least  to  weaken  them. 
But  the  barbarians  determined  to  continue  their 
course  without  regard  to  the  Roman  army.  He  first 
attacked  the  Ambrones,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
TL'uti'nc,  and  destroyed  both  armies.   On  the  report 
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of  this  victory  messengers  were  sent  from  Rome  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  appointed  for  the  fifth  time 
to  the  consulship,  and  that  the  honour  of  a  second 
triumph  was  decreed  him.  The  latter,  however,  he 
would  not  accept  until  he  had  made  himself  worthy 
of  it  by  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri.  These  barbarians 
had  entered  Italy  on  the  east;  Marias  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Lutatius,  and  marched  against 
them.  They  then  sent  an  embassy  requesting  a 
grant  of  territory  in  which  they  might  reside,  but 
Alarius  scornfully  announced  to  them  the  total  de- 
struction of  their  allies.  Exasperated  by  this  news 
the  Cimbri  advanced  to  meet  him.  Bojorix,  their 
king,  called  upon  Marius  to  fix  upon  a  time  and 
place  for  a  decisive  engagement.  He  selected  a  plain 
called  Campi  Raudii,  not  far  from  Vercelli,  which 
would  not  allow  the  Cimbrian  army  to  avail  them- 
selves fully  of  their  superiority  of  numbers.  The 
Roman  army  was  52,000  strong.  Marius  reserved 
to  himself  the  chief  attack,  but  the  battle  was  decided 
by  Lutatius  and  Sylla.  The  defeat  of  the  barbarians 
was  complete;  15(3,000  fell,  60,000  surrendered,  and 
the  remainder  perferred  a  voluntary  death  to  slavery. 

Marius  and  Lutatius  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
and  the  victorious  general  was  appointed  consul  for 
the  sixth  time,  although  the  noble  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus  was  his  rival.  He  now  entered  into  a  combi- 
nation with  the  tribunes  of  the  preceding  year — Apu- 
leius  Saturninus  and  the  pretor  Servilius  Glaucia, 
and  in  connexion  with  them  employed  every  means 
to  gain  the  people  and  deprive  the  patricians  of  their 
privileges.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  law  that 
every  order  o/  the  people  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
senate  within  five  days  after  its  promulgation.  The 
senators  were  compelled  to  swear  obedience  to  this 
law,  and  Metellus  refusing  to  do  it,  was  punished 
with  exile.  In  the  meantime  Marius  had  become  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  ])oth  parties  by  his  ambiguous 
conduct,  and  on  the  next  consular  election  he  was  not 
rechosen.  Chagrined  at  the  recall  of  his  enemy, 
Metellus,  Marius  went  to  Asia,  under  pretence  of 
performing  a  vow  to  Cybele,  but  in  reality  to  gain 
new  importance  by  kindling  a  new  war.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  astonished  to  find  himself  almost  entirely 
forgotten,  and  Sylla  the  favourite  of  the  people.  His 
hatred  was  excited,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been 
the  consequence  if  the  consuls  had  not  checked  it 
in  its  commencement.  Soon  after  this  the  social  war 
broke  out.  Marius  gained  a  few  victories  in  an  in- 
ferior command,  but  acquired  less  reputation  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  His  strength  was 
broken  by  age  and  sickness,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  he  resigned  his  office.  This  dangerous  contest  was 
hardly  closed  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between 
Marius  and  S)'lla.  They  were  both  candidates  for 
the  command  against  Mithridates.  The  consuls  fa- 
voured Sylla,  but  P.  Sulpitius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
who  favoured  Marius,  attacked  them  sword  in  hand, 
and  drove  Sylla  from  Rome.  Marius  received  the 
chief  command ;  but  the  army  marched  to  Rome 
■under  his  rival,  where  Marius  was  committing  the 
greatest  violences  against  the  friends  of  Sylla.  Sylla 
entered  the  city  without  resistance.  Marius  and  his 
son  fled  and  were  proscribed. 

Separated  from  his  son,  Marius  wandered  about  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  and,  after  escaping  several  times 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  was  found  by  some  horse- 
pien  in  a  marsh.  He  was  conducted  naked  to  Min- 
t«r03?,  where  the  magistrate  after  some  deliberation 


resolved  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  of  Sylk. 
But  the  Cimbrian  slave,  to  whom  the  execution  was 
entrusted,  awed  by  the  look  and  words  of  Marius, 
dropped  his  sword,  and  the  people  of  Minturnae, 
moved  with  compassion,  conducted  him  to  the  coast, 
whence  a  vessel  conveyed  him  to  Africa.  He  landed 
amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  joined  his  son,  who 
had  sought  assistance  in  Numidia  in  vain.  They 
spent  the  winter  together  in  the  island  Cercina. 
When  they  received  information  that  their  party  had 
once  more  triumphed  in  Italy  by  means  of  Cinna, 
Marius  hastened  to  return.  He  declined  the  honours 
offered  him,  and  united  himself  with  Cinna  and 
Sertorius.  They  resolved  to  attack  the  city,  which 
was  defended  by  Octavius.  Provisions  and  soldiers 
failing  in  the  city,  the  senate  offered  to  throw  open 
the  gates  on  condition  that  no  Roman  should  be 
put  to  death  without  trial.  This  was  granted. 
Marius  was  at  first  unwilhng  to  enter  the  city  till 
the  act  of  proscription  against  him  was  repealed. 
But  while  the  citizens  were  assembled  to  rescind  the 
act  he  entered  with  his  infuriated  followers,  and,  in 
violation  of  the  conditions,  a  dreadful  massacre  took 
place,  to  which  Sertorius  and  Cinna  finally  put  an 
end.  He  had  given  orders  for  the  death  of  every 
one  whose  salutation  he  did  not  return.  Almost  all 
the  senators,  who  were  opposed  to  the  popular  party, 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  estates  confiscated. 
When  the  term  of  Cinna's  consulship  was  completed 
he  declared  himself  and  Marius  consuls.  Marius 
was  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and  enjoyed  this  dig- 
nity for  the  seventh  time ;  but  seventeen  days  after 
he  died,  exhausted  by  his  preceding  suflferings,  and 
by  the  anxiety  which  the  threats  of  Sylla  occa- 
sioned. 

MARIVAUX,  PIERRE  CARLET  DE  CHAM- 
BLAIN DE,  a  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  who  was 
born  at  Paris  in  IGSS,  and  was  led  by  his  inclinations  to 
write  for  the  theatre.  Thinking  that  nothing  new  was 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  character  pieces,  Marivaux 
wrote  comedies  of  intrigue.  He  was  not  without 
delicacy,  but  it  was  connected  with  a  certain  little- 
ness. His  characters  want  life,  his  plots  vari- 
ety. The  development  of  the  intrigue  is  so  simple 
that  the  denoument  is  discoverable  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  is  so  far-fetched  and  affected  that  the 
French  have  given  his  name  to  a  conceit  and  aflfect- 
ation  of  manner  or  expression,  marivaudage.  At  the 
time  of  their  appearance  his  dramas  were  popular ; 
but  a  few  only  have  remained  on  the  stage.  Among 
his  other  productions,  the  best  is  his  "Vie  de  Mari- 
anne," which  abounds  in  interesting  situations,  faith- 
ful delineations,  and  tenderness  of  sentiments  ;  "  Le 
Paysan  Parvenu,"  "  Le  Philosophe  Indigent,"  &c., 
are  not  of  much  merit.  The  same  forced  and  con- 
ceited style  that  disfigures  his  theatrical  productions 
prevails  in  these  romances.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  French  academy  in  1743,  and  died  in  1763. 

MARK,  THE  EVANGELIST,  according  to  the 
old  ecclesiastical  wTiters,  the  person  known  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  the  name  of  John  Mark, 
was  for  many  years  the  companion  of  Paul  and 
Peter  on  their  journeys.  His  mother  Mary  was  ge- 
nerally in  the  train  of  Jesus,  and  his  house  at  Jeru- 
salem was  open  constantly  for  the  reception  of  the 
apostles.  He  was  himself  present  at  a  part  of  the 
events  which  he  relates  and  received  his  information 
partly  from  eye-witnesses.  His  gospel  is  plainly  in- 
tended for  Christian  converts  from  paganism.     It  isi 
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not  certain,  however,  whether  it  was  firstread  at  Rome 
or  Alexandria,  where  he  had  estabUshed  churches,  or 
at  Antioch.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  other  evan- 
geUsts  by  his  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  relates 
to  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  which  could  be  im- 
portant only  to  Jewish  converts. 

MARKLAND,  JEREMIAH,  an  eminent  critic, 
who  was  born  in  1693,  and  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge.  In  1717  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
that  university,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1776. 
His  time  was  devoted  to  his  favourite  studies,  unin- 
terrupted by  any  avocations  but  tliose  of  a  college 
and  travelling  tutor.  His  principal  works  are,  an 
edition  of  "  The  Sylvae  of  Statins  ;"  "  Notes  on  Max- 
imus  Tyrius ;"  "  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero 
to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero  ;"  with  "  A  Dis- 
sertation upon  Four  Orations  Ascribed  to  Cicero  ;" 
an  edition  of  "  The  Supplices  Mulieres"  of  Euripides ; 
to  which  was  annexed  a  tract,  "  De  Grscorum 
Quinta  Declinatione,"  and  other  philological  works. 

MARLOWE,  CHRISTOPHER,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish poet  and  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  made  M.  A.  in 
15S7.  He  afterwards  settled  in  London,  and  be- 
came an  actor,  as  well  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  Be- 
sides six  tragedies  of  his  own  composition,  and  one 
writen  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  Nashe,  he  left  a 
translation  of  "The  Rape  of  Helen,"  by  Coluthus 
some  of  Ovid's  Elegies,  the  first  book  of  Lucan's 
•'  Pharsalia,"  and  "  TheHeroandLeander"  of  Musseus 
completed  by  George  Chapman.  The  exact  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known  ;  but,  according  to  Anthony 
Wood,  it  took  place  previously  to  1593,  and  was 
owing  to  a  wound  received  from  the  hand  of  a  ser- 
vant-man, whom  he  had  attacked  on  suspicion  of 
being  rivalled  by  him  in  the  affection  of  a  humble 
female. 

MARMONTEL,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  a  popular 
French  writer  and  dramatist,  who  was  born  in  1723. 
He  was  educated,  with  some  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  his  parents,  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of 
Manriac,  and  afterwards  became  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy, in  a  seminary  of  Bernardines,  at  Toulouse, 
and  became  a  distinguished  candidate  for  the  prizes 
at  the  Floral  games,  which  acquired  him  the  notice 
of  Voltaire,  who  recommended  him  to  try  his  fortune 
at  Paris.  He  accordingly  arrived  there  in  1745,  and, 
after  experiencing  some  vicissitudes,  brought  out  a 
tragedy  in  17-18,  which  at  once  raised  him  into  com- 
petence and  celebrity ;  and,  having  been  recom- 
mended to  Madame  Pompadour,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  royal  buildings,  under  her  brother, 
the  marquis  de  Marigny.  Having  distinguished 
himself  by  writing  some  of  his  well-known  tales,  to 
assist  his  friend  Boissy,  then  entrusted  with  the 
"  Mercure  de  France,"  on  the  death  of  the  latter  it 
was  given  to  him,  and,  resigning  his  post  of  secre- 
tary, he  took  up  his  abode  with  Madame  Geoffrin. 
He  subsequently  lost  the  "  Mercure  de  France"  by 
merely  repeating  in  company  a  joke  upon  the  duke 
d'Aumont,  and  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  because 
he  would  not  give  up  the  real  author. 

In  1763,  after  much  opposition,  Marmontel  suc- 
ceeded Marivaux  as  a  member  of  the  French  academy. 
His  next  literary  production  was  "  Belisaire,"  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  liberal  sentiments  in  favour  of 
toleration,  was  censured  by  the  Sorl)onne,  and  widely 
read  in  every  country  in  Europe.  In  order  to  bene- 
fit Grctry,  he  worked  up  several  little  stories  into 


comic  operas,  which  were  all  acted  with  great  suc- 
cess. On  the  death  of  Duclos  he  was  appointed  his- 
toriographer of  France,  and  in  1783,  on  the  death  of 
D'Alembert,  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  French 
academy.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he 
retired  to  a  cottage  in  Normandy,  where  he  j)assed 
his  time  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the 
composition  of  a  series  of  tales  of  a  more  serious  cast 
than  his  former  ones ;  together  with  his  amusing 
memoirs  of  his  own  life.  In  April  1797  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  council  of  elders ;  but  his 
election  being  subsequently  declared  null,  he  again 
retired  to  his  cottage,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
in  December  1799,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

The  style  of  this  author  is  so  peculiar,  that  it 
is  difficult,  except  by  a  long  descriptive  peri[)hra- 
sis,  to  convey  any  suitable  idea  of  it.  In  its  general 
nature,  indeed,  it  is  composed  of  the  constituents 
of  a  ])erfect  simplicity — a  simplicity  of  thought — 
a  simplicity  of  feeling — and  a  simplicity  of  language. 
But  his  simplicity  is  not  the  simplicity  of  an  Eng- 
lish writer.  It  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
Sterne,  and  still  less  to  that  of  Goldsmith.  It  is 
the  simplicity  of  Marmontel,  and  of  Marmontel  alone. 
Amongst  the  works  of  Marmontel  his  reputation 
almost  solely  rests  upon  his  "  Moral  Tales."  He  has 
been,  indeed,  the  author  of  many  other  productions; 
of  some  poems,  some  comedies,  and  a  kind  of  histo- 
rical romance,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  singular  that  his  poems  are  altogether  as  flat 
and  insipid  as  his  "  Moral  Tales"  are  pointed  and  spi- 
rited. He  loses  himself  at  the  moment  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  become  poetical.  His  figures  are  the  most 
wretched  common-place  and  his  naturalhumour  is  lost 
in  lengthened  dilatation.  Hiscomediesarelittlebetter, 
He  has  no  success  when  he  steps  out  of  his  peculiar 
circle.  He  is  equal  to  a  scene,  but  not  to  an  act.  It  is 
from  the  "  Moral  Tales,"  therefore,  that  we  must  en- 
deavour to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Mar- 
montel. AVith  respect  to  the  general  plan  of  them, 
they  are  a  species  of  narrative  dramas.  They  have 
their  fables,  and  their  characters,  and  their  peculiar 
scenery :  the  fable  is  some  action  of  life  and  man- 
ners :  the  fidelity  of  the  painting  to  the  original  in 
life  constitutes  its  chief  excellence.  It  is  this,  in 
fact,  which  may  be  termed  the  peculiar  talent  of  Mar- 
montel. He  selects  for  his  fable  some  certain  action 
— something  which  we  see  daily  passing  in  the  do- 
mestic intercourse  of  life,  and  with  equal  judgment 
and  accuracy  follows  it  through  all  its  parts  with  a 
representation  as  exact  as  lively.  His  tale  is  thus  a 
domestic  picture,  a  representation  of  manners  as  seen 
in  the  action  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  subject. 
His  dramatis  personse  are  as  natural  and  as  domestic 
as  his  fable.  They  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  seem  as  if 
taken  together,  and  existing  only  for  each  other.  They 
are  imitated  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  action.  He 
possesses  the  peculiar  faculty  of  transmigrating  into 
the  person  of  each  of  his  characters,  and  of  investing 
himself  as  it  were  in  the  same  circumstances.  It  is 
by  this  facility  of  substitution  and  general  sympathy 
that  he  is  enabled  so  correctly  to  imitate  nature.  It 
is  this  which  constitutes  his  naivete. 

"  The  Shepherdess  of  the  Al))s"  is  perhaps  the  best 
specimen  of  the  general  style  of  Marmontel ; — it  is  at 
once  nature  and  romance.  It  has  been  adopted  as 
the  groundwork  of  an  o])era  in  almost  every  kingdom 
in.  Europe  :  the  scents  are  beautiful  and  the  situation 
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impressive  ;  it  is  an  epic  romance.  When  it  appeared 
the  author  was  anxiously  sought  out,  and  taken  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
He  was,  in  fact,  from  that  moment  admitted  into  the 
society  of  the  first  men  in  France.  To  understand 
its  character  we  must,  however,  take  a  brief  specimen 
in  an  English  dress : — In  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
not  far  from  the  road  from  Brian^on  to  Modena,  is  a 
solitary  valley,  the  sight  of  which  inspires  travellers 
with  a  pleasing  melancholy.  Three  little  hills  in  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  which  are  scattered  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other  some  shepherds'  huts,  tor- 
rents that  fall  from  the  mountains,  clumps  of  trees 
here  and  there,  pastures  always  green,  form  the  or- 
nament of  this  rural  place.  The  marchioness  of  Fon- 
rose  was  returning  from  France  to  Italy  with  her 
husband.  The  axle-tree  of  their  carriage  broke  ;  and 
as  the  day  was  on  the  decline  they  were  obliged  to 
seek  in  this  valley  for  some  shelter  to  pass  the  night. 
As  they  advanced  towards  one  of  the  huts,  they  saw 
a  flock  going  that  way,  conducted  by  a  shepherdess 
whose  gait  astonished  them.  They  drew  nearer,  and 
heard  a  heavenly  voice,  whose  plaintive  and  moving 
accents  made  the  echoes  groan. 

How  the  setting  sun  still  glitters  with  a  gentle 
light !  "  It  is  thus,"  said  she,  "  that  at  the  end  of  a 
painful  race  the  exhausted  soul  departs  to  grow  young 
again  in  the  pure  source  of  immortality.  But  alas, 
how  distant  is  the  period,  and  how  long  is  life  !"  On 
saying  these  words  the  shepherdess  retired  with  her 
head  inclined ;  but  the  negligence  of  her  attitude 
seemed  to  give  still  more  nobleness  and  majesty  to 
her  person  and  deportment.  Struck  with  what  they 
saw,  and  still  more  with  what  they  had  just  heard, 
the  marquis  and  marchioness  of  Fonrose  redoubled 
their  pace  in  order  to  overtake  this  shepherdess  whom 
they  admired.  But  what  was  their  surprise,  when 
under  the  plainest  head-dress,  beneatli  the  most  hum- 
ble garb,  they  saw  all  the  graces,  all  the  beauties 
united !  "  Child,"  said  the  marchioness  to  her,  on 
seeing  that  she  avoided  them,  "  fear  nothing;  we  are 
travellers  whom  an  accident  obliges  to  seek  shelter  in 
these  huts  till  the  day :  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  be 
our  guide  ?"  "  I  pity  you,  madam,"  said  the  shep- 
herdess to  her,  looking  down  and  blushing  :  "  these 
huts  are  inhabited  by  poor  persons,  and  you  will  be 
very  ill  lodged."  "  You  lodge  there  without  doubt 
yourself,"  replied  the  marchioness ;  "  and  I  can 
easily  endure  for  one  night  the  inconveniences  which 
you  suffer  always."  "  I  am  formed  for  that,"  said 
the  shej)herdess,  with  a  modesty  that  charmed  them. 
*'  No,  surely,"  said  the  marquis  de  Fonrose,  who 
could  no  longer  dissemble  the  emotion  she  had  caused 
in  him,  "  no,  you  are  not  formed  to  suffer  ;  and  For- 
tune is  very  unjust !  Is  it  possible,  lovely  damsel, 
that  so  many  charms  are  buried  in  this  desert  under 
that  habit?"  "  Fortune,  Sir,"  replied  Adelaide  (this 
M'as  the  name  of  the  shepherdess),  "  Fortune  is  not 
cruel  but  when  she  takes  from  us  that  which  she  has 
given  us.  My  condition  has  its  pleasures  for  one  who 
knows  no  other,  and  custom  creates  wants  for  you 
which  shepherds  do  not  know." 

"  While  she  talked  thus  they  arrived  at  the  hut.  It 
was  separated  by  a  partition  from  the  fold  into  which 
this  incognita  drove  her  sheep,  telling  them  over  with 
the  most  serious  attention,  and  without  deigning  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  the  travellers  who  con- 
templated her.  An  old  man  and  his  wife,  such  as 
Philomel  and  Baucis  are  described  to  us,  came  forth 
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to  meet  their  guests  with  that  village-honesty  which 
recalls  the  golden  age  to  our  minds.  "  We  have  no- 
thing to  offer  you,"  said  the  good  woman,  "  but  fresh 
straw  for  a  bed,  milk,  fruit,  and  rye-bread  for  your 
food  ;  but  the  little  that  Heaven  gi^•es  us  we  will  most 
heartily  share  with  you."  The  travellers,  on  enter- 
ing the  hut,  were  surprised  at  the  air  of  regularity 
which  every  thing  breathed  there.  The  table  was  one 
single  plank  of  walnut-tree  highly  polished  :  they 
saw  themselves  in  the  enamel  of  the  earthern  vessels 
designed  for  their  milk.  Every  thing  presented  the 
image  of  cheerful  poverty,  and  of  the  first  wants  of 
nature  agreeably  satisfied.  "  It  is  our  dear  daughter," 
said  the  good  woman,  "who  takes  upon  her  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  house.  In  the  morning,  before  her 
flock  ramble  far  into  the  country,  and  while  they 
begin  to  graze  round  the  house  on  the  grass  covered 
with  dew,  she  washes,  cleans,  and  sets  every  thing  in 
order  with  a  dexterity  that  charms  us."  "  What !" 
said  the  marchioness,  "  is  this  shepherdess  your 
daughter?"  "Ah!  madam,  would  to  Heaven  she 
were!"  cried  tlie  good  old  woman;  "it  is  my  heart 
that  calls  her  so,  for  I  have  a  mother's  love  for  her ; 
but  I  am  not  so  happy  as  to  have  borne  her ;  we  are 
not  worthy  to  have  given  her  birth."  "  Who  is  sho 
then  ?  Whence  comes  she  ?  and  what  misfortune  has 
reduced  her  to  such  a  condition  r"  "All  that  is  un- 
known to  us.  It  is  now  four  years  since  she  came 
in  the  habit  of  a  female  peasant  to  offer  herself  to 
keep  our  flocks ;  we  would  have  taken  her  for  no- 
thing, so  much  had  her  good  look  and  pleasing 
manner  won  upon  our  hearts.  We  doubted  her  being 
born  a  villager ;  but  our  questions  afflicted  her,  and 
we  thought  it  our  duty  to  abstain  from  them.  This 
respect  has  but  augmented  in  proportion  as  we  have 
become  better  acquainted  with  her  soul;  but  the  more 
we  would  humble  ourselves  to  her,  the  more  she 
humbles  herself  to  us.  Never  had  daughter  more 
attention  for  her  father  and  mother,  nor  ofl'iciousness 
more  tender.  She  cannot  obey  us,  because  we  are 
far  from  commanding  her;  but  it  seems  as  if  she 
saw  through  us,  and  every  thing  that  we  can  wish  is 
done  before  we  perceive  that  she  thinks  of  it.  She 
is  an  angel  come  down  among  us  to  comfort  our  old 
age."  "  And  what  is  she  doing  now  in  the  fold  ?" 
demanded  the  marchioness.  "  Giving  the  flock  fresh 
litter;  drawing  the  milk  from  the  ewes  and  she-goats. 
This  milk,  pressed  out  by  her  hand,  seems  to  become 
the  more  delicate  for  it.  I,  who  go  and  sell  it  in  the 
town,  cannot  serve  it  fast  enough.  They  think  it 
delicious.  The  dear  child  employs  herself,  while  she 
is  watching  the  flock,  in  works  of  straw  and  osier, 
which  are  admired  by  all.  Every  thing  becomes 
valuable  beneath  her  fingers.  You  see,  madam,  con- 
tinued the  good  old  woman,  "  you  see  here  the  image 
of  an  easy  and  quiet  life :  it  is  she  that  procures  it  to 
us.  This  heavenly  daughter  is  never  employed  but 
to  make  us  happy." 

MAROT,  CLEMENT,  an  excellent  French  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Cahors  in  1495,  and  was  the  son  of 
John  Marot,  valct-de-chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and  poet 
to  Queen  Anne  of  Brittany.  He  enjoyed  his  father's 
place  of  valet-de-chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and  was  page 
to  Margaret  of  France,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on. 
In  1521  he  followed  that  prince  into  Italy,  and  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia ; 
but  at  his  return  to  Paris  was  accused  of  heresy,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  from  whence  he  was  delivered 
by  the  protection  of  King  Francis  I.     He  at  length 
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retired  to  the  queen  of  Navarre,  then  to  the  duchess 
of  Ferrara,  and  in  1536  returned  to  Faris :  but,  de- 
claring openly  for  the  Calvinists,  he  was  obhfjed  to 
Hy  to  Geneva ;  which  he  at  length  left,  and  vetiring 
to  Piedmont,  died  at  Turin  in  1544,  aged  fifty.  His 
verses  are  agreeably  filled  with  natural  beauties.  La 
Fontaine  acknowledged  himself  his  disciple,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  restore  to  vogue  the  works  of  this 
ancient  poet.  Marot,  besides  his  other  works,  trans- 
lated part  of  the  Psalms  into  verse,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  Beza,  and  are  still  sung  in  the  Protestant 
churches  abroad. 

MARSDEN,  WILLIAM,  was  horn  in  1754,  at 
Verval  in  Ireland,  and  sent  out  early  in  life  as  a 
writer  to  the  island  of  Sumatra,  where  he  rose  to  be 
chief,  and  gained  much  information  respecting  the 
language,  manners,  and  antiquities  of  the  Oriental 
archipelago,  a  part  of  which  he  has  communicated 
in  articles  sent  by  him  to  the  royal  and  antiquarian 
societies.  The  chief  of  theseare,  "On  a  Phenomenon 
observed  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra ;"  "  Remarks  on 
the  Sumatran  Language  ;"  "  Observations  on  the 
Language  of  the  People  commonly  called  Gipsies  ;" 
"On  the  Hejiraof  the  Mohammedans;"  "On  the 
Chronology  of  the  Hindoos;"  and  "On  the  Traces  of 
the  Hindoo  Language  and  Literature  extant  amongst 
the  Malays."  His  separate  publications  are,  the 
"History  of  Sumatra,"  a  dictionary  of  the  Malayan 
language,  and  a  grammar  of  the  ^Ialayan  language, 
to  which  is  prefi.xed  an  interesting  discourse  on  the 
history,  religion, andantiquity, of  theOrientallslands. 

MARSH,  HERBERT,  a  learned  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, who  was  a  native  of  London,  and  educated 
at  St.  John's  college,  where  he  was  much  dis- 
tinguished both  as  a  classical  scholar  and  mathema- 
tician. Having  obtained  a  fellowship  and  academical 
honours,  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  improve  himself 
in  modern  languages.  He  resided  several  years  in 
Gottingen,  and  there  undertook  the  translation  of 
one  of  the  most  profound  works  of  Germany  into 
English,  viz.,  Michaelis's  "  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,"  to  which  he  added  explanatory  and  sup- 
plemental notes.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
theological  studies  ;  he  sought  for  and  gained  much 
information  on  political  affairs,  which  he  transmitted 
to  Pitt,  who  procured  him  a  pension.  When  the 
French  invaded  Germany,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  obtained  the  Margaret  professorship  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  then  engaged 
in  a  course  of  lectures  on  theology,  and  read  them 
in  English  instead  of  Latin,  by  which  he  induced 
persons  of  all  orders  and  descriptions  to  attend  them. 
In  1792  he  published  "  An  Essay  on  the  Usefulness  of 
Theological  Learning."  He  was  soon  engagedincon- 
troversy  ;  first  with  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  support  of 
his  notes  on  Michaelis.  He  next  took  up  his  pen 
against  Mr.  Belsham,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
his  own  hypothesis  respecting  the  history  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  newspaper 
war  on  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Dr. 
Bell.  He  likewise  pubhshed  "  An  Essay  on  the  Eng- 
lish National  Credit."  What  most  recommended 
him  to  notice  was  his  "  History  of  the  Politics  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,"  which  was  esteemed  a 
full  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  English 
ministry.  These  exertions  in  the  cause  of  church 
and  administration  rendered  him  conspicuous,  and 
he  was  in  1816  appointed  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and 
soon  after  translated  to   the  see  of  Peterborough. 


His  other  works  are  "  An  Examination  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  British  Ministry  relative  to  the  Proposal 
of  Bonaparte,"  "The  Pohticsof  Great  Britain  Vindi- 
cated," "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Compo- 
sition of  the  Three  First  Gospels,"  "  Letters  to  the 
Anonymous  Author  of  the  Remarks  on  Michaelis 
and  his  Commentator,"  "The  Illustration  of  his  Hy- 
})othesis  respecting  the  Three  First  Gospels,"  a  de- 
fence of  the  above  illustration,  "  A  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  Divinity,"  "  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Bell's 
System  of  Education,"  "  History  of  the  Translations 
of  the  Scriptures,"  "  Hora;  Pela.sgicas,"  containing 
an  inquiry  into  the  history  and  language  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  with  others  of  less  note. 

MARSHAL,  ANDREW,  an  eminent  Scottish  phy- 
sician, who  was  born  in  Fifeshirc  in  1742,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
He  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  as 
an  author  is  best  known  by  his  work  "  On  the  Mor- 
bid Anatomy  of  the  Brain." 

MARSHALL,  SIR  JOHN,  a  learned  Avriter  on 
history  and  chronology,  who  was  born  at  London  in 
1602.  ^e  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  the  First, 
and  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars.  At  the  re- 
storation he  was  knighted,  became  M.  P.  for  Roches- 
ter, and  afterwards  obtained  a  baronetcy.  He  died 
in  1685.  The  most  celebrated  production  of  Sir 
John  Marshall  is  entitled  "  Canon  Chronicus  ^'Egyp- 
tiacus,  Ebraicus,  Gra^cus,  et  Disquisitiones." 

MARSHALL,  STEPHEN,  a  presbyterian  divine, 
who  was  a  native  of  Godmanchester  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  Fuller  says, 
"  That  he  was  very  popular  with  the  members  of  the 
long  parliament,  who  referred  to  him  in  all  affairs  of 
moment."  He  died  in  1655,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Dr.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  celebrated  work  entitled  "  Smectymnuus." 

MARSHALL,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  born  at  Barkby  in  Leicestershire  in  1621,  and 
educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  On  the  ruin 
of  the  royal  cause  in  England,  he  went  to  the  conti- 
nent, where  he  remained  till  the  restoration.  He 
subsequently  received  several  valuable  church  prefer- 
ments, and  died  in  1681.  He  was  the  author  of  "A 
Commentary  on  the  Gothic  and  .\nglo-Saxon  Versions 
of  the  Gospel,"  and  several  other  valuable  works. 

MARSHALL,  WILLIAM,  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent,  whose  works  have  been  of  great  service  in  the 
important  science  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy. 
His  first  production  was  entitled  "  Minutes  of  Agri- 
culture on  a  Farm  of  Three  Hundred  Acres  of  Various 
Soils,  near  Croydon,  Surrey,"  which  was  followed 
by  another  on  the  "  Rural  Economy  of  the  County 
of  Norfolk,"  and  similar  works  relating  to  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England.  Mr.  Marshall  died  in 
Yorkshire  in  1818. 

MARSIGLI,  LODOVICO  FERNANDO,  COUNT 
OF,  was  born  in  1658,  of  an  illustrious  family,  at 
Bologna,  and,  after  having  received  a  good  education, 
went  to  Constantinople  in  1679  with  the  Venetian 
ambassador.  On  his  return  he  entered  into  the  im- 
perial service,  and  was  employed  as  an  engineer  in 
the  war  with  Turkey.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
passage  of  the  Raab,  and  sent  as  a  slave  to  Bosnia. 
On  obtaining  his  liberty  he  was  again  employed,  and 
having  been  made  a  colonel  of  infantry,  was  sent 
with  his  regiment  to  garrison  the  fortress  of  Brisac ; 
and  that  place  being  taken  by  the  French  in  1702, 
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was  accused  of  misconduct,  and  ignominiously  dis- 
missed from  the  Austrian  service.  Retiring  to  Swit- 
zerland, he  published  a  justificatory  memoir,  and  af- 
terwards took  up  his  residence  at  Cassis,  near  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of 
marine  botany,  and  other  scientific  pursuits.  In 
1709  Pope  Clement  XI.  made  him  commander  of  his 
troops ;  but  he  soon  relinquished  this  office,  and  re- 
tired to  his  native  place,  where  in  1712  he  founded 
the  institute  of  Bologna.  He  afterwards  travelled  in 
England  and  Holland,  and  in  1725  published  at  Am- 
sterdam his  "  Histoire  Physique  de  la  Mer,"  and  in 
1726  his  most  valuable  work,  the  "Danubius  Pan- 
nonico-Mysicus"  containing  the  natural  history  of 
the  Danube,  in  its  course  through  Hungary  and 
Turkey.     He  died  at  Bologna  in  1730. 

MARSTON,  JOHN,  an  English  dramatic  author, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  and  was  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  society  he  became  lec- 
turer ;  but  little  more  of  his  personal  history  is  known 
except  that  he  was  at  one  time  upon  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  Ben  Jonson.  He  was  the  author  of  eight 
plays,  all  acted  at  the  Blackfriars  with  applause. 
Si.x  of  these  were  printed  in  one  volume  in  1633,  and 
dedicated  to  the  viscountess  Falkland.  He  also  wrote 
three  books  of  satires,  entitled  "  The  Scourge  of 
Villany." 

MARTHA,  SISTER.— This  kind  hearted  member 
of  the  catholic  church  was  long  deservedly  admired 
for  her  active  and  impartial  humanity.  Anne  Biget, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sister  Martha,  was  before  the 
French  revolution  what  is  called  a  touriere  in  a  con- 
vent ;  that  is,  a  nun  who  has  the  care  of  the  turning 
box,  fixed  on  pivots  in  the  wall,  by  means  of  which 
messages  and  articles  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
convent,  without  any  of  the  nuns  being  seen.  "When 
the  dissolution  of  the  convents  compelled  her  to  re- 
turn into  society,  she  dedicated  her  time  and  her 
means  to  the  consoling  of  the  poor,  and  particularly 
of  prisoners.  Though  her  pecuniary  resources  were 
small,  her  kindness  was  unbounded.  In  1809,  when 
ehe  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  six 
hundred  Spanish  prisoners  arrived  at  Besan9on,  the 
place  where  she  resided.  She  hastened  to  their  as- 
sistance, did  her  utmost  to  supply  their  waints,  and 
Avatched  over  those  who  were  sick.  She  was  often 
employed  by  them  to  solicit  the  governor  of  Besan- 
9on,  when  they  had  any  thing  to  request ;  and  one 
day,  when  she  was  visiting  him  on  this  kind  of  er- 
rand, he  said,  "  Sister  Martha,  you  will  be  much 
grieved  to  hear  that  your  good  friends  the  Spaniards 
are  going  to  leave  Besan<;on."  "  Yes,"  replied  she, 
•'  but  the  English  are  coming,  and  all  the  unfortunate 
are  my  friends."  Her  impartial  benevolence  was  in- 
deed extended  to  all ;  and  in  1814  its  utmost  powers 
were  called  forth  to  comfort  and  assist  the  wounded 
French  and  allied  soldiers.  "  It  was  on  the  field  of 
battle,"  said  the  duke  of  Reggio  to  her,  "  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  your  character.  Our  soldiers, 
when  they  were  wounded,  and  far  from  their  country, 
used  to  exclaim,  'Oh,  where  is  Sister  Martha?  If 
she  were  here,  we  should  suffer  less.' "  After  the 
confederated  sovereigns  obtained  ])ossession  of  Paris 
they  were  desirous  of  seeing  this  admirable  woman, 
and  did  not  forget  to  reward  her  virtues.  The  em- 
peror of  Russia  gave  her  a  gold  medal  and  a  sum  of 
money,  the  emperor  of  Austria  the  cross  of  civil  me- 
rit and  2U00  francs,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  a  gold 
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medal.  The  Spanish  monarch  sent  her  a  cross.  She 
was  also  presented  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  received 
her  graciously,  and  conferred  honours  upon  her.  She 
died  at  Besangon  in  1824. 

MARTENS,  GEORGE  FREDERIC  VON,  an 
eminent  German  writer,  whose  earliest  work,  which 
has  become  a  standard  book  on  the  subject,  was  pub- 
hshed  at  Gottingen  in  1789,  and  was  translated  by 
Cobbett.  It  bears  the  title  of  "A  Compendium  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,  Founded  on  the  Treaties  and 
Customs  of  the  Modern  Nations  of  Europe."  He  af- 
terwards published  "A  Course  of  Diplomacy,"  "A 
Collection  of  the  Principal  Treaties  of  Peace  and 
Alliance  since  I76I,"  and  several  other  works.  The 
merit  of  these  works  caused  the  services  of  the  author 
to  be  sought  for  by  the  German  sovereigns.  In  1807 
Jerome  Bonaparte  appointed  him  a  counsellor  of  state 
in  the  financial  department,  and  he  was  retained  in  it 
after  the  fall  of  Jerome.  In  1814  he  was  employed 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  draw  up  the  reports  of 
the  conferences  between  the  ministers,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  on  a  mission  to  Prince  Christian  in  Nor- 
way. In  I8I6  he  was  nominated  minister  from  Ha- 
nover to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1821. 

MARTIAL,  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  the  epigrammatical  writers  among  the 
Romans.  He  was  born  at  Bilbilis,  in  Celtiberia, 
A.  D.  43,  and  educated  at  Calaguris,  the  birth-place 
of  his  friend  Quinctilian.  He  went  to  Rome  when 
young,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Galba  and  the  following  emperors ;  from 
some  of  whom  he  received  marks  of  esteem  and  fa- 
vour. Domitian  appointed  him  tribune,  and  made 
his  circumstances  more  easy  by  presents,  but  Trajan, 
who  was  no  friend  to  satirists,  withheld  the  favour 
which  Martial  had  received  from  his  predecessors. 
This  induced  the  poet  to  retire  to  his  native  city. 
Pliny  the  Younger  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  journey.  While  in  Italy  he  mar- 
ried a  Spanish  lady,  who  brought  him  a  considerable 
estate.  He  died  in  the  year  101.  His  celebrity  is 
founded  on  fourteen  books  of  epigrams.  The  num- 
ber and  \'alue  of  his  epigrams  give  a  high  idea  of  the 
wit  of  the  poet.  Most  of  them  are  ingenious  and 
cutting ;  many  are  full  of  grace  and  Attic  salt ;  and 
many,  in  which  he  chastises  the  vices  of  his  age,  are 
extremely  indecent  and  immodest.  He  is  the  true 
father  of  modern  epigram,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  simple  Greek  epigram,  by  the  convergence 
of  all  its  parts  to  one  witty  point. 

MARTIN,  BENJAMIN,  a  clever  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  a  native  of  Wor- 
plesdon  in  Surrey,  where  he  is  said  to  have  worked 
as  a  day-labourer.  From  this  situation  he  raised 
himself  to  the  rank  of  schoolmaster,  and  then  com- 
menced lectures  on  experimental  philosophy.  In 
addition  to  which  he  carried  on  the  business  of  globe 
maker  and  optician  in  London.  There  he  continued 
for  many  years,  but  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of 
his  son  he  became  a  bankrupt.  This  misfortune  had 
such  an  effect  on  his  mind  that  he  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide,  and  although  the  injury  did  not  prove 
fatal  yet  it  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1782.  His  publications  were  very  numerous  and 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  scientific  subjects. 

MARTIN,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
was  born  at  Marsfield,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was 
educated  for  the  stage,  but  having  a  natural  taste 
for  drawing  and  natural  history,  he  directed  his  at- 
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tention  to  those  subjects.  In  1793  he  published  the 
first  number  of  "  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Petri- 
factions in  Derbyshire,"  which  was  followed  by 
several  other  works  of  a  similar  character.  He  was 
a  member  of  several  of  the  learned  societies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  1810. 

MARTYN,  HENRY,  an  able  missionary,  who  was 
born  in  Cornwall  in  1781  ;  in  1797  entered  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  was  chosen 
fellow  in  1802.  The  following  year  he  took  orders, 
and  in  J  805  went  to  India  as  a  chaplain  to  the  East 
India  company.  In  the  east  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  rapid  acquirement  of  the  native  languages. 
He  became  master  of  Sanscrit,  translated  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  into  Hindoostanee,  and  performed  divine 
service  publicly  in  that  language.  From  India  he 
proceeded  to  Shiraz  in  Persia,  and  translated  the 
Psalms  and  New  Testament  into  the  Persian  tongue. 
He  also  held  conferences  with  the  learned  Moham- 
medans, and  converted  some  of  them  to  Christianity. 
He  died  of  a  decline  in  Persia  in  1812. 

MARTYN,  JOHN,  an  excellent  botanical  \vriter, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  I699.  His  first  work 
was  "  A  History  of  Plants  growing  about  Paris," 
which  was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. This  gentleman  died  at  his  house  at  Chelsea  in 
1768. 

MARTYN,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  who  is 
well  known  for  his  botanical,  antiquarian,  and  other 
works.  He  was  born  at  Chelsea  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  Through  the  influence  of  his  friends  he 
obtained  some  valuable  church  preferments.  He 
published  "The  English  Connoisseur;"  "Antiquities 
of  Herculaneum,"  a  new  edition  of  Miller's  "  Gar- 
deners' Dictionary,"  besides  several  other  works  of 
considerable  merit. 

MARTYR,  PETER,  an  Italian  writer,  who,  after 
having  attached  himself  to  the  cardinal  Visconti,  and 
to  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  went  to  Spain,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  military  service  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  then  embraced  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. Ferdinand  employed  him  in  some  important 
affairs,  and  created  him  counsellor  of  the  Indies. 
Charles  V.  also  treated  him  with  favour.  He  died 
in  1526.  His  principal  works  are,  "  De  Rebus  Ocean- 
icis  et  Orbe  Novo  Decades," — a  history  of  the  disco- 
veries of  Columbus  and  his  successors,  from  their 
own  relations  ;  "  De  Insulis  nuper  Inventis  ;"  "  De 
Legatione  Babylonica," — an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Egypt,  whither  Ferdinand  had  sent  him  in  1501  ; 
and  his  "  Opus  Epistolarium." 

MARTYR,  PETER,  one  of  the  earliest  protestant 
divines,  who  was  particularly  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing and  abihties.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1500,  and  entered  at  the  age  of  sixteen  into  the 
order  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  at  the 
monastery  of  Fiesole.  In  1519  he  removed  to  Padua, 
where  he  studied  Greek  and  philosophy.  In  152G 
he  commenced  preacher,  and  attracted  great  applause 
in  several  cities  of  Italy.  After  receiving  numerous 
important  offices  in  his  order,  his  religious  opinions 
were  considered  as  savouring  too  much  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformers,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
quit  Italy  and  Zurich.  In  Switzerland  he  was  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  protestant  clergy. 
Soon  after  he  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  in  1547  accompanied  Bucer,  Fagius,  and 
other  learned  reformers,  on  the  invitation  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  to  England.     Martyr  had  followed 
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the  example  of  Luther,  in  marrying  a  nun  who  had 
renounced  her  vows.  He  was  appointed  to  the  the- 
ological chair  at  Oxford  in  1 549,  and  became  a  very 
efficient  assistant  to  the  Finghsh  reformed  clergy,  in 
carrying  on  their  plans  of  innovation  in  the  church. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  being  commanded 
to  quit  the  country,  he  returned  to  Strasburg,  and 
resumed  his  former  situation.  In  1556  he  removed 
to  Zurich  to  occupy  the  office  of  theological  professor, 
and  in  15Cl  he  assisted  at  the  celebrated  conference 
between  the  catholics  and  protestants  held  at  Poissy 
in  France,  and  died  at  Zurich  in  the  following  year. 
Peter  Martyr  was  the  author  of  many  works  on  di- 
vinity, including  commentaries  on  some  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled Calvin  in  erudition  and  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, and  his  personal  character  was  extremely 
amiable. 

MARVELL,  ANDREW,  an  able  writer  and  un- 
corruptible ])atriot,  who  was  born  at  Kingston-upon- 
HuU  in  1620.  His  father  was  master  of  the  grammar 
school  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  church  in  that  town. 
Fuller  speaks  of  him  as  an  excellent  preacher,  who 
"  never  broached  what  he  had  new-brewed,  but 
preached  what  he  had  studied  some  competent  time 
before."  Echard  styles  him,  "the  facetious  Calvin- 
istical  minister  of  Hull."  He  was  drowned  in  cross- 
ing the  Humber  in  rough  weather.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  Marvell  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  appears  to  have  left  the  university 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  about  1641,  with- 
out taking  any  degree,  and  to  have  joined  Milton  in 
Italy,  or  to  have  met  him  there.  He  spent  four  years 
abroad,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  "  to 
very  good  purpose  and  the  gaining  of  those  four 
languages."  He  subsequently  resided  for  some  time 
with  General  Fairfax's  family,  being  "  intrusted  to 
give  some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the  lady 
his  daughter."  In  1653  he  was  selected  by  Crom- 
well to  be  tutor  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Dutton  ;  and  in 
1657  he  was  appointed  assistant  Latin  secretary  to 
the  protector,  under  Milton.  The  affectionate  vene- 
ration which  he  cherished  for  his  illustrious  and  "  ho- 
noured friend,"  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  Marvell's  cha- 
racter. 


lie  was  among  the  few  friends  who  frequently  vi- 
sited the  great  poet  when  secreted  through  fear  of 
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his  enemies ;  and  Mr.  Dove  conjectures,  not  impro- 
bably, that  the  humour  of  Marvell  might  have  con- 
trived themock  funeral  of  Milton,  which  is  reported  to 
have  duped  his  persecutors  into  a  belief  of  his  death. 
Marvell's  spirited  lines  on  "  Paradise  Lost,"  now 
prefi.xed  to  all  editions,  are  an  interesting  memorial 
of  a  friendship  honourable  to  both.  In  1660  Mar- 
vell was  returned  by  his  native  town  to  the  new  par- 
liament, or  convention,  which  ushered  in  the  resto- 
ration ;  and  to  this  circumstance  he  probably  owed 
the  immunity,  and  even  favour,  which  he  enjoyed 
under  the  restored  government,  notwithstanding  his 
having  held  otiice  under  the  protector.  He  was  again 
returned,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  as  a  member 
of  the  king's  first  parliament,  and  a  third  time  to  the 
parliament  of  I66I.  Prudence  might  have  induced 
him  afterwards  to  absent  himself  from  the  house  and 
the  country,  during  the  disgraceful  scenes  that  ensued; 
for,  from  the  middle  of  I66I  to  April  1663  he  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  on  the  continent.  His  absence 
at  length  led  the  high-steward  of  Hull,  Lord  Bellasis, 
to  give  directions  to  the  corporation  to  elect  a  new 
member  in  case  of  their  burgess  not  appearing  in 
his  seat  in  parliament. 

At  the  call  of  his  constituents,  Marvell  returned 
and  resumed  his  seat ;  but  three  months  after  he 
accepted  the  oSer  of  Lord  Carlisle,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed ambassador  extraordinary  to  Muscovy,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  to  attend  his  lordship  as  secretary. 
This  voyage,  he  tells  his  constituents,  he  undertook 
"  with  the  order  and  good-liking  of  his  majesty,  and 
by  leave  given  from  the  house,  and  entered  in  the 
journal."  The  embassy  occupied  nearly  two  years  ; 
after  which  we  find  Marvell  attending  the  parliament 
at  0.xford  in  1665.  From  that  time  to  1678  he  ap- 
pears to  have  devoted  himself  with  the  most  exem- 
plary assiduity  to  his  parliamentary  duties  as  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  keeping  up  a  constant 
correspondence  by  letter  with  his  constituents  at 
Hull. 

At  this  time  members  were  paid  by  their  consti- 
tuents. The  "  wages"  were,  for  a  burgess,  two  shil- 
lings a-day,  and  for  a  knight  of  the  shire  four  shil- 
hngs.  And  in  ancient  times  there  were  instances  in 
which  boroughs  petitioned  to  be  excused  from  send- 
ing members  to  parliament,  as  being  unable  to  bear 
such  an  extraordinary  expense  !  Marvell  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  last  representative  that  re- 
ceived wages  from  his  constituents,  the  very  last, 
probably,  that  contrived  to  make  them  pay  for  his 
dinners.  The  story  of  his  refusing  lOOOZ.  from  Lord 
Treasurer  Danby,  at  a  time  that  he  was  at  his  last 
guinea,  is  told  with  variations  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  substantial  authenticity.  Although  he 
is  not  known  to  have  spoken  in  parliament,  he  ob- 
tained a  considerable  influence  by  his  weight  of  cha- 
racter, talent,  and  indefatigable  attention  to  parlia- 
mentary business.  After  he  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  court  party.  Prince  Rupert,  it  is  said,  would 
frequently  visit  him  privately  in  his  lodgings  ;  "  so 
that,  whenever  his  royal  highness  voted  on  the  side 
of  Marvell,  which  he  often  did,  it  was  the  observa- 
tion of  the  adverse  faction,  that  '  he  had  been  with 
his  tutor.'  " 

In  1672  Marvell  first  entered  the  lists  with  Parker. 
In  1675  he  took  up  his  pen  in  reply  to  an  attack 
made  upon  Bishop  Croft's  "Naked  Truth."  He  was 
also  the  author  of  various  valuable  political  tracts 
and  facetiae.     For  his  last  production,  "  An  Account 
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of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government 
in  England,"  printed  in  1678,  he  was  threatened  by 
the  court  with  prosecution,  a  reward  being  ofFered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  \vriter ;  and  it  is  even  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  him  his  life,  which  was  thought 
to  have  been  shortened  by  poison.  He  died  on  the 
16th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  const!*- 
tution.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles- 
in-the-Fields,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  of 
that  town  which  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  re- 
presented. 

The  first  edition  of  Marvell's  poems  is  posthucnousj 
and  was  published  in  folio  in  168 1  by  a  bookseller, 
who  bought  his  manuscripts  from  the  woman  iu 
whose  house  Marvell  lodged,  and  who  is  made  to  cer- 
tify their  authenticity  in  the  advertisement  prefi-iced 
to  them,  in  the  assumed  character  of  his  widow. 
Marvell  was  never  married ;  and  the  "  cheat  was  soon 
detected."  As  these  poems  were  not  left  by  Marvell 
for  publication,  but  merely  found  among  his  papers, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  was  the  ac- 
tual author  of  all  the  compositions  ascribed  to  him. 
That  he  was  a  poet  of  no  contemptible  talents,  his 
lines  on  "Paradise  Lost"  e\ince  ;  but  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  he  should  have  copied  into  his 
common-place  book  many  productions,  which  pleased 
him,  by  different  authors.  The  best  edition  of  his 
poems  is  that  published  by  Thomas  Danes  in  the 
year  1726.  In  1775  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  of 
Hull,  a  very  zealous  liberal  of  his  day,  but  not  very 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  literary  task  he  undertook, 
published  "  The  Works  of  Andrew  Mar\'ell,.  Esq., 
with  a  New  Life." 

Marvell  might  occasionally  trifle  in  poetry;  but 
in  his  prose  writings  he  appears  in  his  native  vigour 
of  character  as  the  indignant  satirist  and  the  intrepid 
advocate  of  freedom.  In  the  "  Rehearsal  Transposed," 
appears  the  following  ironical  lament  on  the  "  doleful 
evil "  of  the  press,  which  must  serv'e  as  a  suflScient 
specimen.  "  The  press  hath  owed  him  (Parker)  a 
shame  a  long  time,  and  is  but  now  beginning  to  pay 
off  the  debt.  The  press  (that  villanous  engine)  in- 
vented much  about  the  same  time  with  the  reforma- 
tion, hath  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our 
church  than  the  doctrine  can  make  amends  for.  It 
was  a  happy  time  when  all  learning  was  in  manu- 
script, and  some  little  officer,  hke  our  author,  did  keep 
the  keys  of  the  library ;  when  the  clergy  needed  no 
more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  liturgy,  and  the 
laity  no  more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hang- 
ing. But  now,  since  printing  came  into  the  world, 
such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man  cannot  write  a  book, 
but  presently  he  is  answered.  Could  the  press  but 
at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  only  an  imprimatur,  our 
author  might  not  disdaine,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of 
its  most  zealous  patrons.  There  have  been  wayes 
found  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  find  not  only  the 
people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields  where  they 
assembled  in  conventicles  ;  but  no  art  yet  could  pre- 
vent these  seditious  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or 
three  brawny  fellows  in  a  corner,  with  mere  ink  and 
elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  a  hundred  syste- 
matical divines,  with  their  sweaty  preaching.  And 
what  is  a  strange  thing,  the  very  spunges,  which  one 
would  think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out  the 
whole  book,  and  were  anciently  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  become  now  the  instruments  to  make  them 
legible.     Their  ugly  printing  letters,  which  look  but 
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like  so  many  rotten  tooth-drawers  ;  and  yet  these 
rascally  operators  of  the  press  have  got  a  trick  to 
fasten  them  a^^ain  in  a  few  minutes,  that  they  grow  as 
firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  and  talkative  as  ever.  O, 
printing!  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  man- 
kind !  That  lead,  when  moulded  into  bullets,  is  not 
so  mortal  as  when  formed  into  letters  !  There  was  a 
mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of  Cadmus  ;  and  the  ser- 
pents' teeth  which  he  sowed  were  nothing  else  but 
the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that 
was  made  towards  this  art  was  in  single  characters 
upon  iron,  wherewith  of  old  they  stigmatized  slaves 
and  remarkable  offenders ;  and  it  was  of  good  use, 
sometimes,  to  brand  a  schismatic;  but  a  bulky  Dutch- 
man diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  institution,  and, 
contriving  these  innumerable  syntagmes  of  alphabets, 
hath  pestered  the  world  ever  since  with  the  gross 
bodies  of  their  German  divinity.  One  would  have 
thought  in  reason  that  a  Dutchman  might  have  con-  j 
tented  himself  only  with  the  wine-press."  ' 
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MARY,   queen   of  England,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  Catharine   of  Arragon.     She  was 
born  in  1517,  and  received  a  good  classical  education. 
Her  first  preceptor  was  the  celebrated  Linacer,  who 
drew  up  for  her  use  "The  Rudiments  of  Grammar," 
and  afterwards,  "  De  Emendata  Structura  Latini  Ser- 
monis  Libri  Sex."     Linacer  dying  when  she  was  but 
si.x  years  old,  Ludovicus  Vives,  a  learned  Spaniard, 
became  her  next  tutor;  and  composed  for  her,  "  De 
Ratione  Studii  Puenlis."  Under  the  direction  of  these 
teachers,  she  became  so  good  a  Latin  scholar  that 
Erasmus  commends  her  for  her  epistles  in  that  Ian-  I 
guage.    Towards  the  end  of  her  father's  reign,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Queen  Catharine   Parr,   she 
undertook  to  translate  Erasmus's  "  Paraphrase  on  i 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John ;"    but  owing  to  sickness,  ! 
after  she  had  made  some  progress  in  the  work,  she 
left  the  rest  to  be  done  by  Dr.  Mallet,  her  chaplain. 
This  translation  is   printed   in  the   first  volume  of 
Erasmus's  "  Paraphrase  upon  the  New  Testament," 
London,    1548,   foho ;    and  before   it   is   a   preface 
written   by  Udall,   the  celebrated  master  of  Eton 
school,  and  addressed  to  the  queen  dowager.     This 
preface  contains  some  very  interesting  passages  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  the  times.     Mr.  Udall  re- 
marks on  "  the  great  number  of  noble  women  at  that 
time  in  England,  not  only  given  to  the  study  of  hu- 
man sciences  and  strange  tongues,  but  also  so  tho- 
roughly expert   in   the  Holy   Scriptures   that   they 
were  able  to  compare  with  the  best  writers,  as  well 
in  inditing  and  penning  of  godly  and  fruitly  treatises, 
to  the  instruction  and   edifying  of   realms   in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  as  also  in  translating  good  books 
out  of  Latin  or  Greek  into  English,  for  the  use  and 
commodity  of  such  as  are  rude  and  ignorant  of  the 
said  tongues.     It  was  now  no  news  in  England  to 
see  young  damsels  in  noble  houses,  and  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  instead  of  cards  and  other  instruments  of 
idle  trifling,  to  have  continually  in  their  hands  either 
psalms,  homilies,  and  other  devout  meditations,  or 
else  Paul's  epistles,  or  some  book  of  holy  scripture 
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matters,  and  as  familiarly  both  to  read  or  reason 
thereof  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  as  in 
Plnglish.  It  was  now  a  common  thing  to  see  young 
virgms  so  trained  in  the  study  of  good  letters  that 
they  willingly  set  all  other  vain  pastimes  at  nought 
for  learning's  sake.  It  was  now  no  news  at  all  to 
see  queens  and  ladies  of  most  high  estate  and  pro- 
geny, instead  of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embrace  virtu- 
ous exercises  of  reading  and  writing,  and  with  most 
earnest  study,  both  early  and  late,  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  as  well  in  all 
other  liberal  arts  and  disciplines,  as  also  most  espe- 
cially of  God  and  his  holy  word.  And  in  this  behalf 
like  to  your  highness,  as  well  for  composing  and 
setting  forth  many  godly  psalms,  and  divers  other 
contemplative  meditations,  as  also  for  causing  these 
paraphrases  to  be  translated  into  our  vulgar  tongue, 
England  can  never  be  able  to  render  thanks  suffi- 
1  cient ;  so  may  it  never  be  able,  as  her  deserts  require, 
enough  to  j)raise  and  magnify  the  most  noble,  the 
most  virtuous,  the  most  witty,  and  the  most  studious 
Lady  Mary's  grace,  for  taking  such  pain  and  travail 
in  translating  this  Paraphrase  of  "  Erasmus  upon  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John."  "\V hat  could  be  a  more  plain 
declaration  of  her  most  constant  purpose  to  promote 
God's  word,  and  the  free  grace  of  his  gospel  ?"  Mr. 
Udall  appears  to  have  been  mistaken ;  as  she  never 
meant  any  such  thing :  for  soon  after  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  calling 
in  and  suppressing  this  very  book,  and  all  others 
that  had  the  least  tendency  towards  furthering  the 
reformation. 

King  Edward  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1553,  and 
Mary  was  proclaimed  queen  the  same  month,  and 
crowned  in  October  by  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester.     Upon  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she 
declared  in  her  speech  to  the  council,  that  she  should 
not  persecute  her  protestant  subjects ;    but  in  the 
I  following  month  she  prohibited  preaching  without  a 
special  license ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  three 
months  the  protestant   bishops  were  excluded   the 
house  of  lords,  and  all  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI. 
respecting  the  protestant  religion  were  repealed.    In 
July  1554  she  was  married  to  Philip  prince  of  Spain, 
eldest  son  of  the  emj)eror  Charles  V.;  and  now  began 
that  persecution  against  the  protestants   for  which 
her  reign  is  so  justly  infamous.     Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  queen  was  herself  of  a  compassionate 
and  humane  disposition,  and  that  most  of  those  bar- 
barities were  transacted  by  her  bishops  without  her 
knowledge  or  privity.    For  this  view  of  her  character 
we  have  however  no  warrant  in  history.      Burnet 
says,  "  that  her  firm  adherence  to  her  mother's  cause 
and  interest,  and  her  backwardness  in  submitting  to 
the  king  her  father,  were  thought  crimes  of  such  a 
nature  by  his  majesty,  that  he  came  to  a  resolution 
to  put  her  openly  to  death;  and  that  when  all  others 
were  unwilling  to  run  any  risk  in  saving  her,  Cran- 
mer  alone  ventured  upon  it ;"  and  yet  we  know  the 
cruel  death  that  that  amiable  prelate  suflSered. 

Mary,  after  a  reign  which  must  ever  be  considered 
as  the  most  disgraceful  for  religious  bigotry  in  the 
English  annals,  fell  a  sacrifice  at  last  to  disappointed 
expectations,  both  of  a  public  and  domestic  kind, 
and  especially  the  absence  and  unkindness  of  Philip; 
which  are  supposed,  by  deeply  affecting  her  spirits, 
to  have  brought  on  the  illness  of  which  she  died 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1558,  after  a  reign  of 
five   years,    four    months,  and  eleven   days.      "  It 
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is  not  necessary,"  says  Hume,   "to  employ  many 
words  in   drawing   tliB  character  of  tliis   princess. 
She  possessed  few  qualities,  either  estimable  or  ami- 
able,  and  her  perscm  was  as  little   engaging  as  her 
behaviour  and    address.     Obstinacy,    bigotry,   vio- 
lence, cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny, — every 
circumstance  of  her  character  took  a  tincture  from 
her  bad  temper  and  narrow  imderstanding.     And 
amidst  that  complication  of  vices,  which  entered  into 
her  composition,   we  shall  scarcely  find  any  virtue 
but  sincerity;    a  quality  which  she  seems  to  have 
maintained  throughout  her  whole  life;  except  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  when  the  necessity  of  her  af- 
fairs obliged  her  to  make  some  promises  to  the  pro- 
testants  which  she  certainly  never  intended  to  per- 
form.    But  in  these  cases  a  weak  bigoted  woman, 
under  the  government  of  priests,  easily  finds  casuis- 
try sufficient  to  justify  to  herself  the  violation  of  a 
promise.     She  appears  also,  as  well  as  her  father,  to 
have  been  susceptible  of  some  attachments  of  friend- 
ship, and  even  without  the  caprice  and  inconstancy 
which  were  so  remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  that 
monarch.     To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  many  cir- 
cumstances of  her  life  she  gave  indications  of  resolu- 
tion and  vigour  of  mind,  a  quality  which  seems  to 
have  been  inherent  in  her  family." 

Mary  possessed  considerable  literary  attainments, 
and  her  "  Three  Prayers"  are  creditable  to  the  times 
in  which  she  lived.  In  Fox's  "Acts  and  Monuments" 
are  printed  eight  of  her  letters  to  King  Edward  and 
the  lords  of  the  council,  on  her  nonconformity,  and 
on  the  imprisonment  of  her  chaplain  Dr.  Mallet. 
In  the  "  Sylloge  Epistolarum,"  are  several  more  of 
lier  letters,  extremely  curious :  one  on  the  subject  of 
her  delicacy  in  never  having  written  but  to  three 
men;  one  of  affection  for  her  sister;  one  after  the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn;  and  one  very  remarkable 
letter  by  Secretary  Cromwell  to  her.  In  "  Haynes's 
State  Papers"  are  two  in  Spanish,  to  the  emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth.     We  subjoin  her  autograph. 
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MARY,  queen  of  England. — This  sovereign  reigned 
jointly  with  her  husband  William  III.  She  was 
born  in  1662,  and  her  father,  James  the  Second, 
bestowed  her  hand  in  marriage  on  the  prince  of 
Orange,  as  soon  as  she  had  entered  her  fifteenth 
year.  Mary  remained  in  Holland  till  1689,  when  in 
consequence  of  the  abdication  of  James  she  was 
crowned  with  her  husband  at  London.  Mary,  of 
whose  personal  character  but  little  is  correctly  known, 
died  of  the  small-pox  in  1694. 

MARY,  queen  of  Scotland. — ^This  ill-fated  sove- 
reign, celebrated  alike  for  her  beauty,  and  the 
perversion  of  great  natural  acquirements,  was  born 
in  1542.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  and  lost  her  father  when  but  eight  days 
old.  She  was  early  taught  the  Latin,  French,  Span- 
ish, and  Italian  languages,  in  which  she  attained 
great  jjroficiency. 

In  1553  Mary  was  married  to  Francis  II.  of  France, 
but  the  prince  dying  in  1560,  the  queen  returned  to 
Scotland,  from  which  she  had  long  been  absent. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  sent  a  fleet  to  arrest  her  pro- 
gress ;  but,  owing  to  a  propitious  fog,  the  Scottish 
queen  reached  the  land  of  her  fathers,  and  with  a 


glad  and  lightsome  heart  entered  the  capital  amidst 
tha  shouts  and  congratulations  of  her  subjects. 


The  discussions  between  the  two  quflens  now  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  and  an  arrangement  was 
proposed  by  their  ministers  that  they  should  have  a 
personal  conference  in  some  of  the  northern  counties. 
Mary,  who  speedily  forgot  any  injury  done  to  herself, 
acceded  most  cheerfully  to  the  proposal ;  but  Eliza- 
beth, whether  from  jealousy  of  Mary's  charms,  or 
from  apprehension  that  her  presence  might  influence 
her  partisans  in  England,  declined  the  interview. 
Cecil  urged,  in  reply  to  Mary's  proposal  of  visiting 
her  royal  relative,  that  the  rains  had  made  the  roads 
impassable ;  that  the  queen's  houses  on  the  road  be- 
tween London  and  York  were  out  of  repair;  and 
that  the  necessary  supply  of  wine,  fowl,  and  poultry, 
could  not  be  made  in  the  short  space  of  a  month. 
The  jealousy  of  the  English  queen  was  soon,  how- 
ever, called  into  action.  Mary  informed  her  she  had 
received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  the  archduke 
Charles.  This  it  directly  became  the  business  of 
Cecil  to  prevent ;  and  to  that  effect  he  formed  two 
plans :  the  first  was  to  bring  Elizabeth  forward  as 
her  personal  rival,  which  he  did  by  employing  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  solicit,  as  from  himself,  that 
Ferdinand  would  renew  the  suit  from  his  son  to  the 
queen  of  England ;  but  Ferdinand  replied,  that  he 
should  not  expose  himself  a  second  time  to  the  self- 
ish and  insincere  policy  of  Elizabeth.  Cecil  then 
tried  his  other  plan,  to  make  the  Scottish  queen  re- 
fuse the  archduke.  For  this  he  commissioned  Ran- 
dolph to  return,  and  read  the  queen  a  lecture  on  the 
recommendations  necessary  in  the  man  whom  she 
should  select,  telling  her  at  the  same  time,  her  sister 
was  not  displeased  that  she  should  entertain  thoughts 
of  marriage,  though  she  herself  preferred  a  single  life. 

The  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  a  subject 
of  active  intrigue  in  the  courts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Elizabeth  had  shown  such  ambiguity  in  word 
and  conduct,  and  displayed  such  caprice  in  her  re- 
commendations and  her  refusals,  that  she  at  length 
proposed  her  own  favourite,  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  as 
a  proper  husband,  to  her  sister :  but  Mary  considered 
it  beneath  her  dignity  to  marry  a  mere  subject,  and 
also  hinted  her  opinion  that  Elizabeth  could  not  well 
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spare  him.  By  the  advice  of  her  council,  Mary  had 
now  refused  every  foreign  suitor,  and  accepted  Lord 
Darnley,  son  of  the  countess  of  Lennox,  which  mar- 
riage would  unite  with  her  own  the  claims  of  the 
children  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIIL 
As  he  was  after  Mary  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  was  moreover  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and  could  not  by  his  power  and  alliances  give  any 
cause  of  suspicion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  expected  this 
marriage  would  not  be  displeasing  to  that  princess. 

At  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  English  cabi- 
net employed  Throckmorton  to  go  and  remonstrate 
with  the  Scottish  queen.  He  went,  and  finding  his 
threats  and  promises  were  useless,  he  stirred  the  dis- 
affected lords  to  rebel  against  their  sovereign.  Mur- 
ray, who  had  long  laboured  to  fix  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land on  his  own  head,  declared  that  "  the  profession 
of  the  evangel"  was  in  danger,  and  retired  from 
court  under  pretext  that  his  conscience  could  not 
endure  the  idolatrous  worship  in  the  royal  chapel. 
A  plan  was  formed  to  murder  Lord  Darnley  and  his 
father,  to  imprison  the  queen  and  to  place  Murray  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  The  conspirators  were, 
however,  disappointed;  a  person  hinted  to  the  queen 
that  there  was  an  intention  of  intercepting  her  on 
her  road  to  Callendar ;  and,  instead  of  going  in  the 
evening,  she  reached  the  place  by  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  on  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh  she  called  on  her 
subjects  for  aid  against  the  insurgents,  married  Darn- 
ley, whom  she  had  created  earl  of  Ross  and  duke  of 
Albany,  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood  House,  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  commanding  that  all  writs  should 
run  in  the  style  of  Henry  and  Mary,  king  and  queen 
of  Scotland. 

The  English  ministers  supplied  Murray  with  mo- 
ney and  men,  though  Mary  had  requested  her  "good 
sister"  to  be  content  with  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, and  leave  Scotland  to  its  own  sovereign.  Mary 
succeeded  in  driving  the  rebellious  lords  from  Dum- 
fries, and  they  found  an  asylum  with  the  duke  of 
Bedford  at  Carlisle. 

Mary,  whose  ardent  passion  for  Darnley  had  caused 
her  to  overlook  the  natural  defects  of  his  character, 
now  found  that  he  was  capricious,  violent,  and  vin- 
dictive ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  such  a  habit  of  in- 
ebriety, as  sometimes  even  to  forget  the  respect  due 
to  his  consort.  But  above  all  he  was  ambitious,  and 
felt  incensed  against  his  queen  because  she  refused 
to  secure  to  him  by  parliament  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land during  his  natural  life  ;  and  he  directed  his  re- 
sentment towards  her  advisers,  particularly  to  her 
secretary,  David  Riccio.  This  man  was  a  native  of 
Piedmont,  formerly  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador 
of  Savoy.  At  the  request  of  that  minister  Riccio 
was  made  a  page  of  the  chamber,  and  on  the  removal 
of  the  French  secretary,  had  succeeded  him  in  that 
office.  All  the  foreign  correspondence  passed  through 
his  hands  ;  and,  in  addition,  on  the  queen's  marriage 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  the 
king  and  the  queen.  His  being  a  foreigner,  and  a 
catholic,  caused  his  promotion  to  be  viewed  with 
jealousy  by  the  courtiers  and  the  preachers.  Besides 
the  fugitive  lords  who  had  fled  to  England,  there 
still  remained  several  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Scot- 
tish court :  these  were  all  in  dread  of  the  act  of  at- 
tainder, which  their  rebellious  conduct  had  merited; 
but,  seeing  the  dissension  between  the  king  and  the 
queen,  they  hoped  to  gain  the  former  to  their  party, 
and  through  the  agency  of  George  Douglas,  suggested 


to  the  king  that  Mary  had  transferred  her  aflfections 
to  Riccio, — said  it  was  to  bis  advice  he  owed  the 
queen's  denial  of  the  matrimonial  crown, — and  ad- 
vised him,  as  the  certain  way  to  obtain  his  just  rights, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  expatriated  lords.  The  in- 
experienced Darnley  fell  into  the  snare,  and  thus 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  enemies. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  this  compact  was  the 
murder  of  Riccio,  which  took  place  at  Holyrood 
House  in  March  1566.  In  the  month  of  June  fol- 
lowing she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  afterwards  James  VL 
On  the  10th  of  February,  1567,  Darnley  was  killed 
by  the  blowing  up  of  the  house  called  Kirk  of  Field, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  lay  ill, — an 
event  which  was  unquestionably  the  result  of  design, 
whoever  were  the  guilty  parties.  On  the  15th  of 
May,  Mary  became  once  more  a  wife,  by  giving  her 
hand  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  man  who  was  uni- 
versally accused  of  having  been  the  contriver  of  the 
murder  of  her  late  husband,  and  who  indeed  may  be 
said  to  have  been  since  proved  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  that  crime.  AVe  are  not  perhaps  warranted 
to  conclude,  as  some  writers  appear  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  do,  from  this  act  alone,  taking  all  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  either  that  Mary  herself 
had  been  a  party  to  the  murder,  or  even  that  she 
was  cognizant  of  Bothwell's  guilt ;  but  it  seems  im- 
possible to  acquit  her  of  a  most  indecorous  and  pro- 
fligate indifference  as  to  whether  he  was  guilty  or  no. 
Her  imprudent  conduct,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher 
name,  brought  its  punishment  after  it,  in  a  life  hence- 
forth of  almost  unmixed  trouble  and  sorrow. 

Party  violence  now  ran  very  high  in  Scotland,  and 
the  disputes  were  continually  fomented  by  Eliza- 
beth's emissaries,  so  that  Mary  was  ultimately  shut 
up  a  close  prisoner  at  Loch  Leven.  The  ruins  of 
this  celebrated  royal  prison  are  represented  in  the 
engraving,  and  their  interest  is  in  no  small  degree 
increased  by  the  description  of  Mary's  confinement 
furnished  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one  of  his  most 
popular  novels. 

While  at  Loch  Leven,  Mary  was  compelled  to 
sign  a  renunciation  of  her  crown  in  favour  of  her 
son,  but  made  her  escape  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1568, 
and  fled  to  Hamilton  Castle,  in  Lanarkshire,  where 
she  was  soon  joined  by  some  thousands  of  her  ad- 
herents. But  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Langside, 
fought  on  the  13th,  in  which  her  forces  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  Regent  Murray,  suddenly 
left  her  again  a  helpless  fugitive.  After  concealing 
herself  for  a  few  days  in  the  ho'ise  of  Lord  Herries 
in  Galloway,  she  took  boat  at  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
16th,  and  putting  across  the  Solway,  landed  at  Work- 
ington m  Cumberland.  She  never  again  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  her  native  country.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  from  their  relative  political  position  and  certain 
feelings  of  a  more  private  nature,  was  her  rival  and 
her  irreconcilable  enemy,  had  now  got  her  victim 
within  her  grasp,  and  was  not  the  woman  to  permit 
her  again  to  escape.  Mary  had  arrived  in  the  Eng- 
lish territory  in  a  state  of  nearly  entire  destitution, 
without  a  shilling  in  her  pocket,  or  an  article  of  dress 
except  what  she  wore  on  her  person.  After  a  few 
days  she  was  conducted  by  Elizabeth's  order  to  Car- 
lisle, from  whence,  on  the  l6th  of  June,  she  was  re- 
moved to  Bolton  Castle,  the  house  of  Lord  Scroop, 
warden  of  the  West  Marches.  The  honours  due  to" 
her  regal  rank  were  at  the  same  time  punctiliously 
paid  to  hsr-     Here  she  remained  till  the  beginning 
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ot  the  next  year,  when  she  was  transferred  to  Tut- 
bury  Castle  in  Staffordshire,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  continued 
to  be  her  principal  place  of  confinement  during  the 
remaindar  of  her  Hfe,  although  she  spent  some  short 
periods  at  Whinfield  in  Derbyshire,  at  Chatsworth 
in  the  same  county,  at  Coventry,  Sheffield,  and 
other  places. 


In  1 570  the  cause  of  Mary  obtained  a  temporary  as- 
cendency, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Murray,vvho 
was  shot  in  Linlithgow  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellaugh, 
whose  wife  had  become  mad  from  the  illtreatment  of 
a  retainer  of  the  regent.  Lennox,  the  grandfather  of 
the  young  king,  succeeded  Murray  in  his  office. 
This  change  caused  the  opinion  of  the  English  cal)i- 
net  to  alter.  Elizabeth  now  began  to  apprehend 
that  to  retain  the  Scottish  queen  longer  in  England 
might  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences ;  she, 
therefore,  sent  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  with 
proposals  to  the  captive  queen,  that  she  should  re- 
linquish all  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  that  she 
should  not  espouse  any  Englishman  without  Eliza- 
beth's consent,  nor  any  other  person  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states  of  Scotland  ;  that  the  murderers  of  the 
late  king  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment ; 
that  the  young  king  of  Scotland  should  be  educated 
in  England ;  and  that  six  Scottish  noblemen  should 
be  delivered  as  hostages  to  Elizabeth,  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  articles.  Elizabeth  ordered  Cecil  and 
Mildmay  to  go  to  Chatsworth  to  treat  with  the  cap- 
tive Mary  ;  but  with  those  apparent  signs  of  an  ad- 
justment, so  many  delays  were  contrived,  and  such 
capricious  changes  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Eliza- 
beth, that  Cecil,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Burleigh,  relieved  the  perplexities 
of  his  royal  mistress  by  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  her 
majesty  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the 
French  monarch.  The  commissioners  returned  to 
Scotland,  because,  in  case  of  marriage,  no  accord 
with  Mary  was  requisite, — but  this  only  proved  an 
interruption  to  gain  time.  Elizabeth  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  the  matrimonial  contract  that  Anjou  should 
embrace  the  reformed  faith ;  and  the  negotiation 
ended  by  the  French  prince  himself  being  bound  to 
refuse,  what,  otherwise,  he  said,  it  would  have  been 
his  most  ardent  wish  to  obtain. 

Philip  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Roman  pontiff,  had 
some  months  before  otiered  some  assistance  to  the 
Scottish  queen.  The  latter  waited  the  result  of  ne- 
gotiations between  her  people  and  England,  until 
driven  to  despair  by  the  sudden  interruption  of  the 


conferences,  Mary  resolved  to  avail  herself  of  their 
offer,  and  she  sent  Rudolphi,  an  Italian,  as  her  am- 
bassador, to  Alva,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  In 
England  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  many  other  ca- 
tholic noblemen,  had  laid  frequent  plans  for  the 
liberation  of  Mary,  in  order  to  replace  her  on  her 
throne.  Some  letters  of  a  correspondence  on  this 
subject  between  Norfolk  and  the  duke  of  Alva  were 
intercepted.  Burleigh  was  ever  the  enemy  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  resentment  of  Elizabeth  was,  by  him, 
roused  by  the  duke's  perseverance  in  his  suit  of 
marriage  to  Mary.  The  minister  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  making  him  an  example,  to  warn  the  other 
friends  of  that  unfortunate  queen.  Several  treason- 
able facts  were  alleged  against  him,  to  which  he  re- 
plied by  a  declaration  of  his  innocence  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  insurmountable  difficulties,  which 
in  that  age  attended  the  cause  of  any  ])risoner  under 
a  prosecution  by  the  crown,  the  duke  might  have 
justified  himself  by  proving  that  he  had  acted  solely 
with  a  view  of  restoring  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, without  desiring  any  detriment  to  Elizabeth, 
and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  royal 
succession  in  England.  The  duke  was  arraigned  be- 
fore his  peers,  went  through  such  a  form  of  trial  as 
his  enemies  thought  most  likely  to  procure  the  de- 
sired event  of  his  death,  and  was  by  them  condemned 
to  suffer  the  punishment  of  a  traitor.  Twice  Eliza- 
beth signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  and  each 
time  remanded  the  order,  for  the  queen  declared  her- 
self averse  to  his  death,  as  he  was  not  only  the  chief 
of  the  EngUsh  nobility,  but  he  was  allied  to  her  by 
blood.  Burleigh,  fearful  that  the  duke's  life  would 
be  spared,  had  recourse  to  his  former  stratagem  to 
excite  the  fears  of  his  royal  mistress,  by  telling  her 
that  until  she  applied  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  that  the  Scottish  queen  shouldrepose  in  the  grave, 
neither  the  crown  nor  the  life  of  her  majesty  could 
really  be  secure.  But  as  Elizabeth  still  continued 
irresolute,  the  artful  minister  sought  the  aid  of  par- 
liament ;  this  interference,  however,  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  queen  had  signed  the  warrant  a  third 
time,  and  did  not  revoke  the  command. 

To  Burleigh's  suggestions  relating  to  the  Scottish 
queen,  Elizabeth  declared  the  strongest  repugnance 
to  put  to  death  "the  bird"  (to  use  her  own  expression) 
"  that,  to  escape  the  lure  of  the  hawk,  had  fled  to 
her  feet  for  protection."  But  in  this  the  parliament 
served  his  wishes,  by  resolving  to  pass  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  Mary  :  but  the  queen  forbade  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  then  brought  forward  another  bill 
intended  to  render  her  incapable  of  the  succession  : 
this  also  the  queen  prevented ;  but  she  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mary,  who  replied  to  the 
commissioners,  that  in  her  project  of  marriage  with 
the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  she  was  free  from  any  hostile 
feeling  against  her  good  sister.  The  death  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  dis- 
heartened the  friends  of  Mary  in  England,  and  their 
number  gradually  diminished.  Scotland  was  in  arms; 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  had  suffered  on  the 
gallows,  by  order  of  the  regent  Lennox ;  and  the 
kingdom  continued  in  a  distracted  state  till  after  the 
death  of  Marr,  whose  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  very 
great  interest  he  felt  in  the  welfare  of  his  unhappy 
country.  Morton  then  became  regent ;  he,  having 
always  favoured  Elizabeth's  party,  soon  brought  the 
Scottish  nobles  into  a  state  of  submission  ;  and  Eng- 
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land  was  no  longer  troubled  with  ks  cabals.  The 
treachery  of  Morton  delivered  the  chivalrous  earl  of 
Northuml)erland  into  the  power  of  the  English  mi- 
nistry ;  he  was  beheaded  at  York  for  his  services  to 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  who  thus  saw  herself  bereft 
of  all  her  most  active  friends. 

In  15S4  Sir  Drew  Drury  and  Sir  Amias  Pawlet 
were  appointed  gaolers  to  Mary,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  wbat  one  at  least  of  these  individuals  were 
commissioned  to  destroy  the  queen  j)rivately. 

"  My  answer,"  wrote  Sir  Amias  Paudet,  "  I  shall 
deliver  unto  you  with  great  grief  and  bitterness  of 
mind,  in  that  I  am  so  unhappy  as  living  to  see  this 
unhappy  day,  in  whicli  I  am  required,  by  direction 
from  my  most  gracious  sovereign  to  do  an  act  which 
God  and  the  law  forbiddeth.  God  forbid  I  should 
make  so  foul  a  wreck  of  my  conscience,  or  leave  so 
great  a  blot  to  my  poor  posterity,  and  shed  blood 
without  law  or  warrant."  It  was  then  resolved  to 
destroy  the  unfortunate  queen  imder  the  forms  of  law. 
In  1585  the  ])arliament  passed  an  act  declaring  that 
"  wjiosoever  should  endeavour  to  raise  a  rebellion  in 
the  kingdom,  or  attempt  the  queen's  life,  or  claimed 
any  right  to  the  crown  of  England,"  should  be  tried 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  queen,  and,  if  found 
ouilty,  put  to  death.  It  was  well  understood  by  every 
body  at  the  time,  that  this  act  was  expressly  levelled 
against  the  queen  of  Scots.  Accordingly,  after  her 
paj)ers  had  been  seized,  and  she  had  been  removed  to 
Fotheringay  Castle,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1586, 
forty-two  commissioners,  with  five  judges  of  the 
realm,  were  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  on  the  authority  of  this  act,  to  meet  at 
the  latter  place  to  try  her  on  the  charge  of  having 
been  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of  Antony  Babing- 
ton  and  his  confederates,  who,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen,  had  just  been  e.tecuted  for  a  plot  against 
the  queen's  life.  Thirty-six  of  the  commissioners 
assembled  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  after  various 
adjournments,  pronounced  sentence  on  the  25th,  in 
the  Star  Chamber  at  Westminster,  against  the  ac- 
cused. This  trial  exhibited  perhaps  as  extraordinary 
an  accumulation  of  substantial  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion as  was  ever  witnessed.  It  was  the  fit  conclu- 
sion of  an  illegal  and  tyrannical  imprisonment  of 
twenty  years.  Not  being  a  subject  of  the  English 
crown,  Mary  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  on  the  ex- 
isting statute  of  treasons.  But  just  as  little  surely 
could  she,  except  by  the  most  outrageous  defiance  of 
all  reason,  be  made  amenable  to  the  provisions  of 
a  new  act  specially  framed  to  comprehend  her  case, 
while  she  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  country  by 
force.  Among  the  most  active  of  her  judges  were 
EHzabeth's  ministers  themselves.  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  and  others,  the  very  men  who 
had  been  labouring  for  years  to  eflFect  her  destruc- 
tion, and  who,  at  all  events,  were  the  acknowledged 
originators  and  directors  of  the  present  proceedings. 
It  was  not  even  pretended  that  any  of  her  jury  were 
her  peers.  She  was  allowed  no  counsel.  The  letters 
and  other  papers,  forming  the  principal  evidence 
upon  which  she  was  convicted,  were  not  only  all  of 
them  the  compositions  of  others,  but  were  not  even 
originals.  Of  the  witnesses,  some,  such  as  Babing- 
ton,  had  been  previously  put  to  death,  merely  the 
testimony  which  had  been  extracted  from  them  be- 
fore they  suffered  l)eing  exhibited  ;  others,  such  as  her 
secretaries,  Naue  and  Curl,  although  alive,  were  never 
confronted  with  her — their  written  depositions  only 
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being  proauced.  Having  O^jtained  her  easy  object 
by  the  verdict  of  the  commissioners,  Elizabeth 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  through  a  melancholy 
farce  of  dissimulation,  without  a  parallel  for  elaborate 
and  at  the  same  time  transparent  artifice.  At  last,  in 
the  midst  of  her  hypocritical  lamentations,  she  affixed 
her  signature  to  the  warrant  of  execution.  She 
could  not  at  the  moment  conceal  the  exultation  with 
which  her  heart  was  palpitating.  "  Go,"  she  said, 
jestingly  to  Davison,  as  she  delivered  liiin  the  fatal 
document,  "tell  this  to  Walsingham"  (who  was  then 
sick),  "  though  I  fear  he  will  die  for  sorrow  when  he 
hears  it."  She  afterwards  ])retended  that  the  execu- 
tion took  place  contrary  to  her  intentions  ;  and  Da- 
vison, whom  she  and  her  advisers  had  made  their  in- 
strument, suffered  severely  for  the  part  which  he  had 
been  befooled  to  play. 

Mary  was  executed  at  Fotheringay  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1587,  and  the  malice  of  her  enemies  pur- 
sued her  even  to  the  place  of  execution,  as  she  was 
not  permitted  to  have  a  minister  of  her  own  com- 
munion in  the  last  solemn  hour.  Her  remains  were 
in  the  first  instance  interred  at  Peterborough  cathe- 
dral, but  her  body  was  afterwards  removed  by  her 
pusillanimous  son  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

MARY  OF  MEDICI,  a  daughter  of  Francis  II. 
of  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1573,  and  married  to  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
France,  in  IGOO.  After  his  death  in  1610  she  be- 
came regent.  Mary,  at  the  same  time  regent  and 
guardian  of  her  minor  son,  Louis  XIII.,  dismissed 
the  great  minister.  Sully,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  guided  by  Itahan  and  Spanish  favourites.  The 
state  lost  its  respect  abroad,  and  was  torn  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  great  within.  A  treaty,  conchided 
in  1614,  granted  to  the  malcontents  every  thing  which 
they  had  asked  for ;  but  party  spirit  arose  anew,  as 
Mary's  conduct  caused  universal  dissatisfaction,  she 
having  given  herself  totally  up  to  the  guidance  of 
the  marshal  d'Ancre  and  his  wife,  the  two  most 
shameless  favourites  that  ever  stood  near  a  throne. 

The  death  of  d'Ancre,  murdered  by  order  of  Louis 
XIII.,  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  Mary  was  ba- 
nished to  Blois,  whence  she  proceeded  to  Angouleme. 
Richelieu,  then  bishop  of  Lucon,  reconciled  the  mo- 
ther and  son  in  1619,  but  Mary,  dissatisfied  with  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  kindled 
a  new  war,  which  however  was  soon  subdued.  After 
the  death  of  the  connetable  de  Luynes,  her  enemj', 
Mary  stood  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  state.  In 
order  to  strengthen  her  authority  she  introduced 
Richelieu,  her  favourite,  into  the  council ;  but  hardly 
had  the  cardinal  reached  the  summit  of  his  greatness 
when  he  made  his  former  protectress  sensible  that 
he  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  her,  and  she  im- 
mediately laboured  to  effect  his  downfall.  Louis  XIII. 
having  fallen  seriously  sick  at  Lyons,  she  obliged  him 
to  promise  to  abandon  the  cardinal.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  the  king  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  two  parties  after  his  recovery. 
Mary  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  the  king  was  so 
much  displeased  that  he  consented  to  sacrifice  her. 
A  secret  council  of  state  was  held,  the  chief  mover  of 
which  was  the  cardinal,  who  showed  in  a  long  s])eech 
that  either  the  queen  or  he  himself  must  be  sacrificed. 
He  then  set  forth  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
state  from  without  and  within  so  forcibly,  that  the 
king  held  himself  lost  without  the  support  of  its 
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prime  minister.  All  the  other  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state  ajrreeii  witli  the  king,  partly  from  ilattery, 
partly  from  fear  of  ojjposing  him,  partly  from  the 
wretched  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  was  appre- 
hensive, in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  the  car- 
dinal, that  the  queen  intended  to  put  her  second  son 
Gaston  on  the  throne.  The  queen  therefore  received 
orders  in  1631  to  retire  for  life  to  the  castle  of  Com- 
piegne,  and  all  her  adherents  were  either  banished  or 
contined  in  the  Bastille. 

MEADOWCOURT,RICHARD,an  English  critic, 
who  was  born  in  Staffordshire  in  1697,  and  edu- 
cated at  O.xford.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  "  Notes  and  Commentaries  on  Milton's  Paradise 
Regained."  He  was  also  author  of  several  small 
tracts  containing  critical  remarks  on  the  English 
poets ;  and  his  notes  were  not  neglected  by  Bishop 
Newton,  in  publishing  his  edition  of  Milton.  He 
died  at  Worcester  in  1769.  Dr.  Newton  thus  speaks 
of  him  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Paradise  Regained.' 
After  enumerating  the  assistance  given  by  friends,  he 
adds,  "  I  had  the  honour  of  all  these  for  my  asso- 
ciates and  assistants  before,  but  I  have  been  farther 
strengthened  by  some  new  recruits,  which  were  the 
more  une.xpectcd,  as  they  were  sent  me  by  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Meadowcourt,  canon  of 
Worcester,  in  1732  published  a  critical  dissertation 
with  notes,  iqjon  the  '  Paradise  Regained,'  a  second 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  17-iS  ;  and  he  like- 
wise transmitted  to  me  a  sheet  of  his  manuscript 
remarks,  ^'herein  he  hath  happily  explained  a  most 
difhcult  passage  in  '  Lycidas,'  better  than  any  man 
had  done  before  him." 

MECHELN,  or  MECKENEN,  ISRAEL  OF.— 
There  were  two  artists  of  this  name,  father  and  son, 
the  former  of  whom  appears  to  liave  been  a  painter, 
the  latter  a  goldsmith,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  distinguished  engravers.  They  lived  between 
1450  and  1503.  The  son  was  born  at  Mecheln,  near 
Bocholt.  From  his  drawing  we  may  conjecture  that 
he  was  a  scholar  of  Van  Ej  k.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  little  else  is  known  than  that  he  lived  dur- 
ing his  latter  years  at  Bocholt,  and  died  there  in  1503. 
His  engravings  are  rare  and  much  sought  after ;  yet 
they  bear  the  marks  of  a  rude  taste  and  imperfect 
drawing,  incorrect  perspective,  and  other  traits  which 
characterise  the  period.  They  are  chietly  valuable 
for  the  minute  accuracy  of  their  execution,  and  as 
monuments  of  the  history  of  the  art. 

MECKEL,  JOHN  FREDERIC,  a  German  prac- 
titioner, who  rendered  much  service  to  anatomy  and 
medicine.  He  was  born  at  Halle  in  17S1.  His  grand- 
father, John  Frederic  Meckel,  who  died  in  1774,  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  anatomists, 
by  several  treatises  in  the  Transactions  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Berlin,  especially  by  his  dissertation,  "  De 
Quinto  Pare  Nervorum  Cerebri."  His  father,  Philip 
Frederic  Meckel,  who  died  in  1S03,  was  professor  of 
surgery  and  midwifery  at  Halle,  and  united  the  re- 
l)Utation  of  a  scientific  teacher  with  that  of  a  popular 
and  successful  practitioner.  The  son,  after  making 
himself  known  as  a  scion  worthy  of  his  family  by  his 
inaugural  dissertation,  "  De  Conditionibus  Cordis 
Abnormibus,"  imdertook  a  course  of  scientific  tra- 
vels through  Germany,  Ital)-,  and  France.  He  pro- 
secuted chiefly  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  for 
which  he  has  unquestionably  done  more  than  any 
of  his  countrymen.     In  his  translation  of  "  Cuvier's 


Comparative  Anatomy,"  he  embodied  in  notes  and 
observations  a  mass  of  most  valuable  infonnation. 
His  "  Contributions  to  Comparative  Anatomy"  soon 
followed,  rich  in  original  and  sagacious  views;  after 
which  he  began  his  "  System  of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy." His  "  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy," 
his  "Manual  of  Human  Anatomy,"  the  "Tabulae 
Anatomico-Pathologicae,"  the  "  Descriptio  Monstro- 
rum,"  all  bear  witness  of  the  most  laborious  investi- 
gation and  deep  insight  into  the  laws  of  hfe.  An 
idea  principally  formed  and  practically  illustrated  by 
him  with  success  is,  that  the  human  organization  is 
developed  in  its  formation  by  degrees,  and  these  gra- 
dations correspond  to  the  permanent  forms  of  the 
different  kinds  of  animals  ;  and  in  monstrous  births 
are  merely  formations  whose  developement  has  ceased 
prematurely.  His  anatomical  museum  is  unique 
among  private  collections  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 
It  was  founded  by  his  grandfather  and  enlarged  by 
his  father,  and  M.  Meckel  was  continually  enriching 
it  with  invaluable  additions,  especially  for  compara- 
tive anatomy. 

MEDE,  JOSEPH,  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Berden  in  Essex,  in  15S6,  and  edu- 
cated at  Christ  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1610.  He  is  best  known  as  an  author  for 
his  work  entitled  "  Clavis  Apocalyptica,"  which  is 
considered  by  biblical  critics  as  the  ablest  explanation 
of  the  obscure  prophecies  to  which  it  refers.  He 
died  in  1638. 

MEDICI. — It  is  not  uncommon  for  famihes  from 
the  common  ranks  of  society  to  attain  to  great  opu- 
lence by  industry  and  good  fortune.  But  wealth  im- 
parts influence,  and  this  rank  and  distinction.  In 
democratic  states  then,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we 
find  families  of  originally  little  importance  after  some 
generations  appearing  among  the  rulers  of  the  state, 
and  even  at  the  head  of  it.  The  histories  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Italian  republics  are  full  of  such  examples. 
But  owing  to  the  fluctuating  nature  of  wealth  and 
popular  favour,  such  houses  generally  decline  as 
rapidly  as  they  rose  into  consequence.  If,  therefore, 
a  family  from  the  class  of  commoners  flourishes  for 
centuries  amidst  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  con- 
flicting parties,  if  its  influence  during  this  time  gra- 
dually becomes  supreme,  and  it  maintains  this  power 
for  centuries,  we  can  confidently  conclude  that  the 
heads  of  the  family  must  have  been  distinguished  for 
wisdom  and  good  fortune.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
family  of  the  Medici.  The  Medici,  when  they  first 
appeared  in  Florentine  history,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  were  already  rich  and  import- 
ant, having  recently  acquired  aflfluence  by  commerce. 
Corso  Donato,  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  Neri,  had 
expelled  the  Bianchi  from  Florence,  but  found  him- 
self neglected  by  his  former  friends,  the  chiefs  of  the 
nobility ;  he  therefore  attached  himself,  for  the  pm-- 
pose  of  forming  a  new  party,  to  some  wealthy  families 
belonging  to  the  commoners.  Among  these  the  Me- 
dici are  the  first  named,  although,  according  to  some, 
they  were  in  favour  of  the  recall  of  the  banished  Bi- 
anchi. However  that  may  be,  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  so  much  sagacity  that  they  soon  became 
one  of  those  families  from  which  the  popular  oli- 
garchy of  Florence  was  composed.  They  principally 
contril)uted  to  the  elevation  of  Walter  of  Brienne, 
duke  of  Athens,  to  the  head  of  the  state,  who,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  his  power  to  humble  the  ruling 
families,  and  caused  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  had 
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not  defended  Lucca  af^ainst  the  Pisans  with  sufficient 
firmness,  to  be  beheaded.  The  Medici,  therefore, 
with  some  other  families,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  which  was  discovered  to  him  by  Matteo 
di  Marozzo;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Medici,  the 
tyrannical  duke,  in  a  fit  of  caprice  to  appear  magna- 
nimous, did  not  investif^rate  the  case.  This  proved 
his  ruin ;  for  when  the  dissatisfaction  at  last  broke 
out  into  open  rebeUion,  the  Medici  were  among  the 
leaders. 

After  the  banishment  of  the  duke  the  old  nobility 
were  again  admitted  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment, from  which  they  had  been  excluded  for  fifty 
years ;  but  abusing  their  new  liberty  they  were  guilty 
of  such  violence  and  excesses,  that  Alamanno  de' 
Medici,  the  oldest  of  the  family,  called  the  people  to 
arms  and  drove  out  the  nobles.  During  the  ne.xtten 
years,  when  Florence  was  disturlied  anew  by  the 
Ricci  and  Albizzi  factions,  ami  distracted  by  the  Am- 
monizioni  (as  the  e.xclusion  of  certain  individuals  and 
families  from  public  honours  under  the  pretence  of 
Gibelinism  was  called),  the  Medici  joined  the  Ricci, 
which  was  the  weaker  party.  A  son  of  Alamanno, 
named  Bartholomew,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
Albizzi  about  the  year  13G0,  but  escaped  on  its  dis- 
covery from  the  fate  of  his  accomplices,  by  placing 
himself  in  time  under  the  protection  of  his  brother 
Salvestro,  who  was  a  magistrate.  .Salvestro  himself, 
when  gonfalonier  of  justice  in  13/8,  procured  a  law 
by  which  the  Albizzi  were  humbled  and  the  Ammo- 
nizioni  were  moderated.  The  party  of  the  Albizzi 
being  afterwards  wholly  annihilated,  and  the  i)opular 
party  having  gained  the  supremacy,  Salvestro  attained 
the  great  distinction  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  future  iniluencc  of  his  house.  The  moderation 
of  Salvestro  and  his  family  ])reserved  them  from  fall- 
ing, even  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  party  which  had 
elevated  him  prepared  its  own  ruin  by  its  arrogance. 
Thus  the  Medici,  undisturbed  in  their  greatness  and 
affluence,  saw  the  Ali)izzi,  Strozzi,  Scali,  Alberti,  fall 
around  them ;  for  they  did  not,  like  the  latter,  aspire 
to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state.  Yet  they  also, 
at  least  for  a  period,  became  the  victims  of  republican 
party  spirit.  In  an  insurrection  of  the  people  against 
the  principal  citizens  and  the  revived  party  of  the  Al- 
bizzi in  1393,  the  furious  populace  obliged  Veri  de' 
Medici,  Salvestro's  son,  and  at  that  time  head  of  the 
family,  to  be  their  leader,  and  to  compel  the  signoria 
to  grant  their  demands.  Veri  might  easily  have  then 
become  the  master  of  Florence ;  but  he  made  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  people  only  as  a  mediator,  and 
calmed  the  disturbance.  But  the  signoria  faihng  to 
fulfil  their  promises  to  the  people,  he  and  his  ad- 
herents loudly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction. 

The  government  shortly  after  took  advantage  of 
some  threats  uttered  by  a  friend  of  the  Medici,  to 
banish  all  those  members  of  the  family  who  were 
lineally  descended  from  Salvestro  with  their  friends. 
Some  of  these  exiles,  and  among  them  Antonio,  in 
concert  with  their  friends  in  Florence,  attempted  in 
1397  to  return  and  seize  the  government.  They 
forced  their  way  into  the  city,  but  found  no  assist- 
ance, and  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  church 
S.  Reparata,  where  a  j)art  of  them  were  killed  and  a 
part  made  prisoners  and  executed.  After  the  detec- 
tion of  another  conspiracy,  excited  by  the  duke  of 
Milan  in  1400,  among  the  Florentine  exiles  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  in  which  inhabitants  of  Florence  were 
to  have  co-operated,  the  Medici  were  again  banished. 


with  the  exception  of  a  few.  But  these  few,  who 
continued  to  enrich  themselves  by  successful  com- 
merce, restored  the  distinction  of  their  house  on  a 
firmer  basis.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  in  1402,  1408, 
and  1417,  member  of  the  signoria  ;  in  1414  belonged 
to  the  council  of  the  Ten,  and,  finally,  when  the  ruling 
aristocracy  was  convinced  of  his  moderation  and  of 
his  imj)artiality,  became  in  September  and  October, 
1421,  gonfalonier  of  justice.  The  people  vainly  ex- 
pected from  him  the  formation  of  an  opposition  party, 
which  he  was  too  prudent  to  attempt ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  honestly  devoted  to  the  Albizzi.  He 
died  in  1429.  Of  his  sons,  Cosimo  Cosmo,  and  Lo- 
renzo, the  former  begins  the  splendid  series  of  the 
celebrated  Medici  ;  the  latter  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  Cosmo  had  already  a  seat 
in  the  signoria  in  1416;  and,  though  he  made  little 
direct  opposition  to  the  ruling  party,  yet  the  great 
liberality  which  his  immense  wealth  allowed  him  to 
exercise,  collected  a  numerous  party  around  him, 
which,  envious  of  the  Albizzi,  neglected  no  means  to 
weaken  them.  This  does  not  indeed  aj)pear  to  have 
been  effected  by  the  instigation  of  Cosmo,  and  his 
party  was  not  even  called  after  him,  but  after  a  cer- 
tain Puccio  Pucci,  who,  with  Averardo  de'  Medici, 
was  most  zealous  to  gain  him  partisans ;  yet  he  was 
considered  by  the  Albizzi  the  chief  of  the  party,  and 
their  most  dangerous  enemy.  He  was  finally  seized 
and  imprisoned  without  being  proved  guilty  of  any 
crime  except  his  popular  affability,  and  succeeded 
only  by  bribing  the  gonfalonier,  Bernardo  Guadagni, 
in  having  the  sentence  of  death,  which  was  preparing 
for  him  by  Rinaldo  Albizzi,  converted  into  banish- 
ment to  Padua,  in  1433.  Yet  his  friends  were  so 
numerous  that  a  year  after  a  signoria,  which  consisted 
wholly  of  them,  recalled  Cosmo  and  banished  Ri- 
naldo and  his  adherents.  By  this  victory  the  party 
of  the  Medici  acquired  the  ascendency. 

Nevertheless,  Cosmo  scorned  to  use  force  against 
his  enemies  ;  but  some  suspected  persons  were  ba- 
nished in  1442.  Neri  Capponi  endeavoured  to 
ojipose  the  policy  of  (Josmo,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Francesco  Sforza.  But  Cosmo  was  contented  with 
protecting  himself  against  his  enemies  i>y  the  number 
of  his  friends,  and  was  able  to  check  the  arrogance  of 
the  latter,  which  he  most  feared,  by  inspiring  them 
with  a  dread  of  the  former.  The  ruling  party  in  Flo- 
rence was  accustomed  to  obtain  for  some  of  their 
number,  from  the  people,  the  grant  of  full  powers,  or 
balia,  to  appoint  the  magistrates  for  some  years. 
Cosmo  himself  caused  Neri  to  1  e  appointed  one  of 
these  commissioners,  and  thus  attached  him  to  his 
own  party,  which  hazarded  nothing  in  receiving  the 
weaker  one  of  Neri.  When,  after  the  death  of  Neri, 
the  term  of  the  balia  was  expired,  he  did  not  make 
use  of  his  power  to  effect  a  prolongation  of  it,  as  here- 
tofore some  less  sagacious  chiefs  had  done,  but  waited 
quietly  until  the  great  mass  of  those  who  vainly  ex- 
pected honours  from  the  people,  but  might  have 
hopes  of  receiving  them  from  him,  efifected  the  re- 
newal of  the  former  oligarchy  for  eight  years  in  14.58. 
Indeed  it  was  always  his  policy  to  let  others  work  for 
his  advantage,  while  he  remained  in  apparent  indiffer- 
ence and  inactivity  himself.  As  Puccio  Pucci  was 
formerly  called  the  head  of  his  party,  so  at  present 
Cosmo  ruled  the  republic  from  1458  through  Luca 
Pitti,  he  himself  remaining  in  the  back  ground. 
From  thence  he  observed  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies, and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  former  within  the 
Y2 
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bounds  of  moderation,  which  are  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  constitutional  aristocracy,  and  much  more 
to  that  of  an  insecure  oligarchy. 

He  was  less  successful  in  this,  in  his  later  years, 
particularly  on  account  of  the  imperious  character  of 
Luca  Pitti.  He  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  never 
to  distinguish  himself  in  his  mode  of  living  by  ex- 
pense or  by  a  splendour  that  would  excite  envy. 
His  superfluous  wealth  he  expended  upon  public 
buildings,  with  which  he  adorned  Florence,  and  in  a 
splendid  munificence,  not  only  towards  his  adherents, 
but  especially  towards  artists  and  learned  men;  among 
whom  Argyro[)ylus,  Marcilius  Ficinus,  &c.,  enjoyed 
a  liberal  share  of  his  favours ;  for  he  himself  was  a 
cultivated  and  accomplished  friend  to  science,  with- 
out being  a  less  active  merchant,  or  a  less  sagacious 
statesman.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him,  who  in 
Europe  was  considered  as  the  prince  of  Florence,  to 
ally  himself  with  princes;  but  he  married  his  sons 
and  his  grand-daughters  to  the  daughters  and  sons 
of  Florentine  citizens.  Yv^ith  equal  wisdom  he  ma- 
naged the  foreign  aflfixirs  of  the  republic,  in  its  diffi- 
cult relations  with  Naples,  Milan  and  Venice,  in 
which  his  commercial  connexions  with  all  countries 
and  his  vast  credit  firmly  supported  him. 

After  Cosmo  had  done  every  thing  which  he  could 
to  establish  his  house  in  the  popular  favour,  he  died 
in  1464,  with  anxious  thoughts  respecting  the  future ; 
for  his  kinsman,  the  sagacious  Bernardo  de'  Medici, 
who  had  gained  so  much  honour  in  the  war  against 
Milan  and  Na})les,  and  his  son  Giovanni,  had  both 
died  before  him;  his  other  son,  Piero,  on  account  of 
his  ill  health,  seemed  little  capable  of  being  at  the 
head  of  the  state  ;  the  sons  of  Piero,  Giuliano  and 
Lorenzo,  were  still  minors.  Piero,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  course,  lost  much  of  the  favour  which 
the  Florentines  would  readily  have  transferred  to  him 
from  his  father,  in  consequence  of  following  the  evil 
suggestion  of  a  false  friend,  Diotisalvi  Neroni,  who 
advised  him,  in  order  to  restore  his  finances,  which 
had  suffered  from  the  munificence  of  his  father,  to 
exact  the  payment  of  many  sums  of  money,  which 
his  father  had  lent  to  citizens.  The  growing  dislike 
of  the  people  towards  him  on  account  of  this  measure, 
and  also  the  betrothment  of  his  son  Lorenzo  with 
Clarice  (of  the  noble  house  of  Orsini),  were  eagerly 
taken  advantage  of  by  Neroni  and  the  ambitious 
Luca  Pitti,  in  conjunction  with  the  true  patriot  Nicolo 
Soderini,  and  Agnolo  Acciajuoli,  the  personal  enemy 
of  the  Medici,  to  effect  his  downfall.  They  pre- 
pared a  list  of  names  personally  subscribed  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Medici.  Piero,  to  whom  this  was 
made  known,  procured  a  similar  list  of  the  names  of 
his  friends  and  partisans,  which  many  subscribed 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  who  had  already  enrolled 
themselves  among  his  adversaries.  After  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  by  moderate  measures,  to  change  the 
government,  the  malcontents  resolved  to  put  Piero 
to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Carreggi,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  government,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  marquis  of  Ferrara.  But  the  design  was  revealed 
to  Piero,  upon,  which  in  August  14G6,  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  armed  men,  he  went  to  Florence. 
Guarded  by  these,  he  kept  quietly  in  his  own  house. 
His  enemies  also  armed  themselves,  but  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  defection  of  Luca  Pitti.  Piero  hav- 
ing professed  his  moderation  to  a  deputation  of  emi- 
nent citizens,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  desire  the 
renewal  of  the  expired  balia,  the  people  would  un- 


dertake nothing  against  him;  his  enemies  therefore 
dispersed,  and  their  leaders  fled  from  Florence.  The 
balia  was  then  renewed  to  the  jjarty  of  the  Medici, 
and  theybecame  from  this  time  supreme.  Buttheother 
members  of  the  balia  abused  this  ])ower  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner,  and  Piero,  being  almost  constantly 
confined  to  his  bed,  was  unable  to  jirevent  them;  he 
was,  therefore,  on  the  point  of  recalling  his  banished 
enemies,  in  order,  by  their  means,  to  check  the  vio- 
lence of  his  friends,  when  death  prevented  him  in 
1469.  The  secret  enemies  of  the  ^ledici,  on  account 
of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  bis  sons,  Lorenzo 
and  Giuhano,  thought  the  time  favourable  for  a  new 
attempt  to  overthrow  that  powerful  house.  In  con- 
junction with  Pope  Sextus  IV.  and  the  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  Francesco  Salviati,  and  the  Pazzi.the  family  next 
in  consequence  to  the  Medici,  formed  the  plan  of  an 
assault  on  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  which,  after  many 
disappointments,  was  carried  mto  execution  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1478,  in  the  church  S.  Reparata.  They 
failed,  indeed,  in  their  attempt  on  Lorenzo;  but 
Giuliano  was  murdered. 

The  people  immediately  armed  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  the  beloved  Medici ;  his  assassins  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  house  of  Pazzi  was  overthrown. 


Lorenzo,  now  the  only  head  of  his  house,  and 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  government  of  the 
republic,  ruled  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  grand- 
father, whom  he  surpassed  in  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, as  in  magnanimity  and  munificence;  but  parti- 
cularly in  his  active  zeal  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  by  alliances  with  Venice  and  Milan,  he  protected 
Florence  against  the  machinations  of  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Naples.  He  then  made  a  journey  to  Na- 
ples, and  induced  the  king,  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
himself  and  his  country,  to  become  his  warmest 
friend,  and  an  ally  against  the  attacks  of  the  implaca- 
ble pope  and  the  faithless  Venetians.  By  his  ho- 
nourable and  wise  policy  he  placed  the  balance  of 
power  in  Italy  on  a  footing,  which,  until  his  death, 
ensured  to  her  full  security  and  ample  scope  to  ex- 
tend and  confirm  her  prosperity.  Great  losses  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  commerce,  which  the  Medici 
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had  always  carried  on,  though,  indeed,  by  agents  l  good  sense,  love,  constancy,  and  fidelity.  Beauty 
who  were  frequently  treacherous  or  inefficient.  These  |  and  the  eyes  first  give  birth  to  love  ;  but  other  en- 
losses  had  reduced  him  to  such  a  want  of  money,  |  dowments  are  necessary  for  its  preservation.     Be- 


that  he  was  often  compelled  to  borrow  large  sums 
from  the  public  treasury;  yet,  when  he  withdrew  his 
property  from  trade,  he  was  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
purchase  princely  domains,  and  not  only  to  adorn 
them  with  palaces  of  regal  splendour,  but  also  to  or- 
nament Florence  with  elegant  edifices.  In  the  long 
])eace,  which  his  wisdom  procured  for  the  republic, 
he  entertained  the  Florentines  with  elegant  and 
splendid  festivals,  himself  with  the  society  of  the 
most  distinguished  literati  of  his  age,  whom  (as,  for 
instance,  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Agnolo  da  Monte- 
pulciano,  Christopher  Landini,  and,  above  all,  the 
great  John  Pico  of  Mirandola)  his  fame  and  his  in- 
vitation had  attracted  to  Florence,  and  his  princely 
munificence  rewarded.  He  increased  the  medicean 
library,  so  rich  in  manuscripts,  founded  by  Cosmo 
in  1471.  He  also  opened  a  school  for  the  fine 
arts,  in  a  palace  adorned  with  ancient  statues  and 
excellent  paintings.  All,  who  in  this  age  had  gained 
a  reputation  in  Florence  for  great  talents,  shared  his 
patronage.  Lorenzo  was  therefore  surnamed  the 
Magnificent.  Honoured  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe, 
beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  died  in  1492,  and 
with  him  the  glory  of  his  country.  The  works  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  were  published  at  Florence  in 
1826,  in  a  splendid  edition,  at  the  expense  of  the 
grandduke,  Leopold  H.,  and  contain  the  first  com- 
plete collection  of  his  poems. 

Prefixed  to  his  amatory  poetry  is  his  celebrated 
"  Theory  of  Love ;"  which,  next  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  conceptions  of  that 
passion.  He  says,  "  With  justice  might  I  be  blamed, 
had  I  been  so  richly  gifted  by  nature  as  to  make  it 
easy  for  me  to  perform  every  action  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner ;  but  this  pre-eminence  has  been  granted  to  very 
few,  and  even  to  these  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
during  their  lives :  whence,  upon  considering  the 
frailty  of  humanity,  and  being  bound  for  safety's 
sake  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  common  condition  of 
mankind,  and  the  constant  practice  of  the  world,  I 
think  those  actions  are  to  be  preferred  which  give  rise 
to  the  fewest  evils.  Now  love  is  so  far  from  being 
reprehensible,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  surest 
indication  of  a  noble  and  lofty  mind  ;  and  a  special 
cause  that  allures  and  excites  men  to  the  active  prac- 
tice of  the  virtues  which  dwell  in  the  soul.  AVho- 
ever  seeks  for  the  true  definition  of  love,  discovers 
it  to  be  only — a  desire  of  the  beautiful.  And  if 
this  be  the  case,  vice  and  deformity,  in  every  shape, 
must  be  disgusting  to  him  who  truly  loves.  Beauty 
of  countenance  and  mind  is  the  principle  and  guide 
which  leads  man  to  seek  for  beauty  in  other  objects, 
to  mount  up  to  virtue,  which  is  beauty  half  earthly, 
half  divine,  and  come  at  last  to  repose  in  the  sove- 
reign beauty,  that  is,  God. 

"  The  conditions  which  appear  necessarily  to  belong 
to  a  true,  exalted,  and  worthy  love,  are  two : — First, 
To  love  but  one — Second,  To  love  this  one  always. 
Not  many  lovers  have  hearts  so  generous  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  fulfilling  these  two  conditions  ;  and  exceed- 
ingly few  women  display  sufficient  attractives  to  with- 
hold men  from  the  violation  of  them ;  yet  without 
these  there  is  no  true  love.  For,  in  addition  to  natural 
charms,  there  must  be  found  in  the  person  beloved, 
talent,  accomplishments,  propriety  of  behaviour,  ele- 
gant manners,  a  graceful  presence,  suavity  of  speech. 


cause,  should  sickness,  or  other  accidents,  discolour 
the  cheek,  or  early  beauty  fade  away  in  age,  the  gifts 
of  mind  remain  and  are  not  less  dear  to  the  heart 
than  beauty  to  the  eye  and  pleasure  to  the  senses. 
The  senses,  it  is  true,  open  the  door  to  love,  but  af- 
terwards the  soul  must  cherish  it  like  a  hallowed  fire, 
must  refine  and  purify  it  by  degrees,  and  feed  on  it. 
And  yet  these  estimable  qualities  may  not  be  enough, 
unless  the  lover  possess  sensibility  of  heart  to  discern 
them,  and  elevation  and  generosity  of  soul  to  appre- 
ciate them.  But  when  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions meet  in  two  enamoured  persons — she  becomes 
more  beautiful  of  soul,  more  wise,  more  happy  in  her 
affections — and  he,  to  please  her  ever  more  and  more, 
must,  in  all  his  actions,  endeavour  to  excel  in  virtue, 
and  beautify  his  soul,  that  he  may  emulate  the  moral 
and  corporeal  graces  of  his  mistress." 

Lorenzo  left  three  sons,  Piero,  married  to  Alfon- 
sinaOrsini;  Giovanni,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X. ;  and 
Giuliano,  duke  of  Nemours.     Piero,  the  new  head  of 
the  state,  was  wholly  unqualified  for  the  place.     In 
two  years  he  had  alienated  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
the  king  of  France  from  the  republic,  and,  by  his 
imprudence  and  weakness,  but  particularly  by  the 
disgraceful  peace  of  Serezna,  had  made  himself  des- 
pised and  hated  by  the  Florentines,  who  would  will- 
ingly have  honoured  his  great  father  in  him.     He 
was,  in  consequence,  divested  of  the  government,  and 
banished  with  his  whole  family.     After  several  at- 
tempts, by  fraud  or  force,  to  return,  Piero  lost  his  life 
in  1504  in  the  battle  of  the  Garigliano,  being  drowned 
in  that  river,  where  he  was  with  the  French  army. 
In  1513  his  brother  the  cardinal  Giovanni,  by  an  in- 
surrection raised  by  the  popular  preacher  Hierony- 
mus  Savonarola,  obtained  a  re-establishment  in  his 
native  city,  and  when  he  became  pope  in  1514  he 
elevated  his  family  again  to  its  pristine  splendour. 
Piero's  son,  Lorenzo,   created  by  the  pope  duke  of 
Urbino,  was  the  head  of  the  state,  though  always 
without  the  princely  title,  and  with  the  jireservation 
of  the  republican  forms.     He  died  in  1519.     Julius, 
a  natural  son  of  the  Giuliano  who  was  murdered  in 
1478,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1523,  under  the 
title  of  Clement  VII.,  and  in  1533  Catharine,  Lo- 
renzo's daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  king 
of  France;  after  which  events  the  speedy  dissohition 
of  the  semblance  of  liberty  at  Florence  was  readily 
foreseen.     The  Florentines,  indsed,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  recovering  their  ancient  freedom,  when  they 
banished,  in   1527,  the  vicious  Alessandro;  but  this 
was  the  last  ebullition  of  republican  spirit.     At  the 
persuasion   of  Clement  VII.,    Charles  V.   besieged 
Florence  in    1531,  and   after  its   capture  reinstated 
Alessandro,  made  him  duke  of  Florence,  and  gave 
him  his  natural  daughter,  Margaret,  in  marriage.  At 
first   the  nation    loved   him   for  his   affability ;   but 
finally  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  licentious  course  of 
life.     He  was  the  first  independent  duke  of  Florence. 
When  Alexander,   the  last  descendant  of  the  great 
Cosmo,  had  been  murdered  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
who  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Cosmo's  brother 
Lorenzo,  in   1537,  the   Florentines  made  a  weak  at- 
tempt to   reestablish  the  republic;    but  Charles  V. 
again  attacked  them,  and  his  power  promoted  Cos- 
mo I.  (who  belonged  to  another  branch)  so  the  duke- 
dom of  Florence. 
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Cosmo  I.  possessed,  as  did  his  successors,  the  art, 
but  not  the  virtues,  of  the  great  Medici  to  whom  he 
owed  his  power.  To  confirm  his  greatness,  he  made 
it  his  chief  object  to  exterminate  the  Strozzi,  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  house,  in  1554  ;  and  to  pro- 
tect the  commerce  of  the  Levant  against  the  Turks, 
he  founded  a  new  religious  order,  that  of  St.  Stephen. 
He  was  a  great  amateur  and  collector  of  antiquities 
and  pictures,  and  founded  the  extensive  collection  of 
statues  of  celebrated  men,  and  constantly  increased 
the  collection  of  statues  in  the  garden  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  The  foundation  of  the  Florentine  aca- 
demy, and  of  the  academy  of  design  in  1562,  is  due 
to  him.  After  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Sienna, 
with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  in  1557,  and  by  several 
other  acquisitions  had  extended  the  dominions  of 
Florence,  he  obtained  from  Pope  Pius  V.  the  title  of 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany ;  but  his  son  and  successor, 
Francis,  first  procured  from  the  emperor,  Maximilian 
II.,  whose  sister  Joanna  he  married,  the  confirmation 
of  this  title  in  1575,  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Fran- 
cis's second  wife,  the  celebrated  Venetian,  Bianca 
Capello,  was  declared,  by  the  senate  of  her  country, 
daughter  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  make  her  worthy 
of  this  alliance.  His  daughter  Maria  became  the  wife 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  This  branch  of  the  Medici 
had  not,  like  that  which  became  extinct  with  Alessan- 
dro,  given  up  commerce  ;  even  when  princes,  Cosmo 
I.,  Francis,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.,  at  that  time 
cardinal,  who  succeeded  him,  likewise  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  arts,  as  also  Cosmo  II.,  the  son  of  the  last,  con- 
tinued engaged  in  it,  and  Francis  even  continued  the 
retail  traffic  which  Ferdinand  gave  up.  Under  these 
grand-dukes  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished  at  Flo- 
rence, and,  in  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  in  the  art- 
ful policy  of  the  government  (especially  in  the  delicate 
situation  of  affairs  between  France  and  Spain),  was 
recognised  the  spirit  of  the  great  Medici  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

But  the  state  of  things  was  changed  under  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  son  of  Cosmo  II.,  who  in  1621  came  to  the 
government  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  During  his 
minority  the  clergy,  and  through  it  the  papal  see, 
acquired  a  very  pernicious  influence  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  persuaded  him,  contrary  to  the  jjolicy  of 
his  father,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Spain 
and  Austria — an  alliance  made  use  of  by  these  courts 
to  drain  immense  sums  of  money  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Medici,  which  was  thouglit  to  be  inexhaustible. 
He  governed  forty-nine  years,  and  his  son,  Cosmo  III., 
austerely  brought  up,  and  destitute  of  all  political 
capacity,  fifty-three  years,  from  1670  to  1723 — a  cen- 
tury in  which  Tuscany  was  reduced  to  the  most  deplor- 
able state  by  an  enormous  national  debt,  and  by  an 
exhaustion  of  all  the  sources  of  national  wealth.  For- 
tunately for  the  country,  John  Gasto,  son  of  Cosmo 
III.,  was  the  last  of  his  family,  once  so  glorious,  but 
now  degenerated  bej'ond  hope  of  recovery.  He  died 
in  1737,  after  an  inefficient  reign,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  left  his  duchy 
to  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Francis  I.,  made  a  contract  with  the  sister  of 
John  Gasto,  the  widowed  electress  of  the  palatinate, 
the  last  of  the  name  of  Medici,  by  which  he  acquired 
the  various  allodial  possessions  of  her  house,  and 
also  the  celebrated  works  of  art  and  antiquities  col- 
lected ])y  her  ancestors.  Under  the  twenty-six  years' 
reign  of  his  son,  the  wise  and  virtuous  Leopold,  Tus- 


cany recovered  from  a  decline  that  had  lasted  for 
more  than  a  century. 

MEDICI,  LUIGI,  DON,  was  a  descendant  from 
the  ducal  house  of  Ottojano.  He  was  the  favourite 
minister  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  succeeded  Acton, 
and  rendered  considerable  service  by  improving  the 
state  of  the  finances.  During  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Joachim  Murat  he  resided  in  England, 
and  returned  with  the  Bourbons  to  Naples,  where  he 
was  minister  of  the  police,  when  Murat,  induced  by 
false  reports,  purposely  spread  in  order  to  lead  him 
to  his  ruin,  passed  from  Corsica  to  the  Neaj)olitan 
territory.  Medici  ordered  the  coasts  to  be  watched, 
and  Murat  was  taken  and  shot.  In  181 S  Medici 
concluded  a  concordate  with  the  pope,  and  in  1819 
the  king,  on  his  proposal,  ordered  "  that  all  judges 
should  decide  causes  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  laws,  and,  wherever  this  was  not  clear,  should 
follow  reasonable  interpretations,  and  not  the  com- 
mentaries of  jurisconsults  ;  after  which,  the  reasons 
of  the  sentences  should  be  printed."  To  clear  the  pri- 
sons, filled  with  captive  robbers,  Medici  sent  2000 
criminals  to  Brazil,  according  to  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Yet  his  administration, 
particularly  the  re-estabhshment  of  convents  in  1819, 
met  with  much  censure.  The  people  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  new  tax  on  landed  property,  and  the  reA'O- 
lution  broke  out  at  Nola  in  July  1820.  The  ministry 
of  the  police  had  previously  been  given  to  the  prince 
of  Canosa,  who,  unlike  Medici,  united  with  the  secret 
society  of  the  Calderari,  in  order  to  suppress  the  Car- 
bonari, whilst  Medici  had  sent  the  most  ardent  mem- 
bers of  these  societies  to  the  insane  hospital.  Medici 
gave  in  his  resignation  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time  after  the  return  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  But  when  the  violent  measures  of  the 
prince  of  Canosa  appeared  to  be  ill  adapted  to  restore 
order,  the  king,  on  the  advice  of  Austria,  resolved 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  the  president  of  which  was 
Prince  Alvaro  Ruffo,  and  the  finances  were  once  more 
given  to  Medici;  milder  measures  were  now  adopted, 
and  to  cover  the  deficit  in  the  revenue  a  loan  had  been 
contracted  with  the  house  of  Rothschild.  When  the 
king,with  Prince  Ruffo,  went  to  the  congress  of  Verona, 
and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  Medici  was  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  council  of  ministers.  He  saw  himself 
obliged  to  contract  a  new  loan  with  the  house  of 
Rothschild  for  two  millions  and  a  half  pounds  ster- 
ling, for  which,  customs  and  other  indirect  taxes  were 
pledged.  Under  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  Medici 
retained  his  high  post.  He  went  with  his  king  to 
Madrid,  and  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  respecting 
the  regiilation  of  the  embarrassed  finances  of  Spain. 
He  died  in  1830. 

MEHUL,  STEPHEN  HENRY,  a  celebrated 
musical  composer,  and  member  of  the  institute  of 
France,  who  was  born  at  Givet  in  1763,  and  received 
his  first  lessons  from  a  blind  organist  at  his  native 
place,  where  he  became  such  a  proficient  that,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  appointed  joint  organist  to  the 
abbey  of  Valledieu.  The  desire  of  improving  his 
talents  attracted  him  to  Paris  in  1779-  He  there 
studied  under  Edelmann,  and,  afterwards,  under 
Gluck;  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  latter  for 
Vienna,  Mehul  presented  to  the  royal  academy  of 
music  the  opera  of  "Cora  and  Alonzo  ;"  but  his  "Eu- 
phrosinc  and  Coradin"  was  first  performed  at  the 
comic  opera  in  1790.  This  was  followed,  at  different 
periods,  by  "  Stratonice,"  "  Irato,"  "  Joseph,"  and 
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many  other  operas,  besides  the  ballets  of  "The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,"  "  Dansoraanie,"  and  "  Pereus  and 
Andromeda."  MchuV  was  one  of  the  three  inspec- 
tors of  instruction  at  the  conservatory  of  music,  from 
Its  creation  in  1795  till  its  suppression  in  1815.  He 
was  then  appointed  superintendent  of  music  at  the 
king's  chapel,  and  professor  of  composition  at  the 
royal  school  of  music.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  institute  and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  was 
also  a  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1817-  Mchul  read  before  the  institute  two 
reports,  "Sur  I'Etat  Actuel  de  la  Musique  en  France," 
and  "  Sur  les  Travaux  des  Eleves  du  Conservatoire 
a  Rome." 

MEIBOM,  JOHN  HENRY,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  was  a  native  of  Helmstadt,  where  he  was 
born  in  1590.  After  travelling  in  Italy,  and  taking 
his  doctor's  degree  at  Basle,  he  returned  home,  and 
occupied  a  medical  chair  in  the  university  of  Helm- 
stadt. In  1626  he  was  appointed  physician  of  Lu- 
beck,  where  he  died  in  1655.  His  principal  works 
are,  "  Aurelii  Cassiodori  Formula  Comitis  Archiatro- 
rum  ;"  "  De  Usu  Flagrorura  in  Re  Medica  et  Vene- 
rea;" "Jusjurandum  Hippocratis,"  with  commen- 
taries relative  to  the  history  of  Hippocrates,  his  dis- 
ciples, &c.  After  his  death  appeared  his  treatise,  "  De 
Cerevisiis,  Potibusque  et  Ebriaminibus  extra  Vinum 
Aliis." 

His  son,  Henry  Meibora,  also  a  physician,  was 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1638,  and  became  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt.  In  1678 
he  was  made  professor  of  poetry  and  history.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  medical  and  anatomical 
dissertations,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  ducts  in  the 
eyelids,  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and  the  papillae  of 
the  tongue.  His  principal  historical  publication, 
"  Rerum  Germanicorum  TomiTres,"  is  a  collection 
of  writers  on  German  history.  He  also  wrote  many 
pieces  concerning  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lu- 
nenberg,  and  in  16S7  he  published  "Ad  Saxoniae 
Inferioris  Historiam  Introductio."  Henry  Meibom 
died  in  1700. 

MEIBOMIUS,  MARCUS,  a  learned  philologist, 
born  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  in  1630. 
Settling  at  Stockholm,  he  acquired  the  favour  of 
Queen  Christina,  whom  he  inspired  with  much  of 
the  same  enthusiasm,  with  respect  to  the  ancients, 
which  possessed  himself.  Having  prevailed  upon 
his  royal  mistress  to  be  present  at  a  concert,  which 
he  proposed  to  conduct  entirely  upon  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  at  which  Professor  Naudaus  was 
to  dance  a  Greek  dance,  the  ridicule  of  some  of  the 
courtiers  at  the  absurdity  of  the  performance  excited 
his  anger  so  violently  that,  forgetful  of  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  he  struck  M.  Bordelot,  a  physician, 
who,  as  he  fancied,  encouraged  it,  a  violent  blow  in 
the  face.  This  indiscretion  induced  him  to  quit 
Sweden  for  Denmark,  where  he  obtained  a  professor- 
ship in  the  college  established  for  the  education  of 
the  young  nobility  at  Sora,  was  eventually  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  a  royal  counsellor,  and  made  president 
of  the  customs.  His  inattention  to  the  duties  of  his 
post  soon  caused  his  removal,  on  which  he  repaired 
to  Amsterdam,  and  became  historical  professor  there, 
but  lost  this  appointment  also  by  his  petulance  in 
refusing  to  give  lessons  to  the  son  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal burgomasters.  After  visiting  France  and  Eng- 
land, Meibomius  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  died 


there  in  1711.  His  principal  work  is  an  edition  of 
the  seven  Greek  musical  writers,  Aristoxenus,  Euclid, 
Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Bacchius,  and 
Aristides  Quintilianus,  with  an  appendi.\-,  containing 
the  "  De  Musica"  of  Martianus  Fehx. 

MEINERS,  CHRISTOPHER,  was  born  at  Ot- 
tendorf,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  1747,  studied 
at  Gottingen  from  1767,  and  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  most  valuable  teachers  there.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  on  various  subjects,  and  of  unequal 
merit.  As  an  academical  teacher,  his  activity  in 
organizing  and  jjromoting  the  prosperity  of  his  uni- 
versity was  untiring,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  his  history  of  the  university  was  left  incomplete. 
His  favourite  study  was  the  history  of  human  civili- 
zation, and  particularly  of  religion,  to  which  some  of 
his  earhest  writings,  among  them  bis  "  Historia 
Doctrinte  de  Deo  Vero,"  relate.  His  latest  work  on 
this  subject,  "  Allgemeine  Kritische  Geschichte  der 
Religion,"  is,  however,  more  defective  in  acuteness 
of  criticism  and  clearness  of  arrangement  than  his 
pre\-ious  writings.  Some  of  his  earlier  treatises  bear 
the  impress  of  a  judicious,  calm,  and  independent 
thinker.  From  his  writings  on  the  middle  ages,  and 
particularly  from  his  learned  lives  of  the  restorers  of 
learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a 
new  Bayle  may  find  materials  for  attack  and  defence. 
A  French  translation  of  his  "  History  of  the  Origin, 
Progress,  and  Decline  of  Learning  in  Greece  and 
Rome,"  procured  his  election  into  the  national  insti- 
tute.    He  died  in  1810. 

MEISSNER,  AUGUSTUS  GOTTLIEB.— This 
talented  writer  was  born  at  Bautzen  in  1753,  studied 
law  and  the  belles-lettres  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg, 
and  died  at  Fulda,  where  he  was  director  of  the  high 
seminaries  of  education  in  1807.  He  was  also  for 
some  time  professor  of  aesthetics  and  classical  lite- 
rature at  Prague.  His  works  were,  at  one  period, 
very  popular  in  Germany.  A  glowing  imagination, 
an  easy  style,  grace,  wit,  and  a  brilliant  manner, 
united  with  a  delicate  tone  of  gallantry,  were  the 
causes  of  his  success.  His  principal  productions  are 
comic  operas  in  the  French  style ;  sketches,  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  anecdotes,  tales,  &c. ;  several 
historical  romances,  as  "  Alcibiades,"  "  Bianca  Ca- 
pello,"  &c.  He  also  translated  Hume's  "  History  of 
England." 

MELA,  POMPONIUS,  a  geographer,  who  flou- 
rished during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Little  more  is  known  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Spain,  and  the  author  of  a  treatise,  in  three 
books,  in  the  Latin  language,  "  De  Situ  Orbis,"  con- 
taining a  concise  view  of  the  state  of  the  world  so 
far  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Romans. 

MELANCTHON,  PHILIP.— This  learned  divine 
was  Luther's  fellow  labourer  in  the  reformation.  He 
was  born  in  1497  at  Bretten,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  where  his  father,  George  Schwartzerd,  was 
keeper  of  the  armoury  of  the  count  palatine,  and  died 
in  1507,  and  his  mother  Barbara  was  a  near  relative 
of  the  learned  Reuchlin.  His  rapid  progress  in  the 
ancient  languages  during  his  boyhood  made  him 
a  peculiar  favourite  with  Reuchlin.  And  by  his  ad- 
vice he  changed  his  name,  according  to  the  custom 
of  tiie  learned  at  that  time,  from  Schwartzerd  Black- 
earth  into  the  Greek  name  Melancthon,  of  the  same 
signification,  and  in  1510  went  to  the  university  of 
Heidelberg.  There  he  was  pre-eminent  in  philological 
and  philosophical  studies,  so  that  in  the  following 
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year  he  was  deemed  qualified  for  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  philosophy,  and  was  made  instructor  of 
some  young  noblemen.  But  as  this  university  denied 
him  the  dignity  of  master  on  account  of  his  youth, 
he  went  to  Tubingen  in  1512,  where,  in  addition  to 
his  former  studies,  he  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
theology,  and  in  1514,  after  obtaining  the  degree  of 
master,  delivered  lectures  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  His  profound  knowledge  is  proved  by  a 
Greek  grammar,  which  he  published  about  this  time. 
The  ability  of  his  lectures  soon  gained  him  universal 
esteem,  and  the  great  Erasmus  himself  gave  him,  in 
1518,  the  praise  of  uncommon  research,  correct  know- 
ledge of  classical  antiquity,  and  of  an  eloquent  style. 
Tubingen  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  its  chief  ornament 
when  Melancthon,  being  invited,  on  Reuchlin's  re- 
commendation to  Wittenberg,  appeared  in  1518  at 
that  university,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  as  profes- 
sor of  the  Greek  language  and  literature. 

His  enlightened  mind  soon  decided  him  in  favour 
of  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth  ;  and  his  judgment, 
ripened  by  classical  study,  his  acumen  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  critic,  the  uncommon  distinctness  and  order 
of  his  ideas,  which  spread  light  and  grace  over  what- 
ever he  discussed,  the  caution  with  which  he  advanced 
from  doubt  to  certainty,  and  the  steadfast  zeal  with 
which  he  held  and  defended  the  truth  when  found, 
this  combination  of  great  qualities  and  merits,  at  all 
times  rare,  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  reformation,  in  connexion  with  Luther's 
activity,  spirit,  and  enterprise.  Melancthon's  supe- 
riority as  a  scholar,  his  mild  amiable  character,  the 
moderation  and  candour  with  which  he  treated  the 
opposite  party,  made  him  peculiarly  suitable  for  a 
mediator.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  Luther,  and  to  recommend  the 
new  doctrines  to  those  who  were  prepossessed  against 
them.  His  "  Loci  Theologici,"  which  appeared  first 
in  1521,  opened  the  path  to  an  e.xposition  of  the 
Christian  creed,  at  the  same  time  scientific  and  intel- 
hgible,  and  became  the  model  of  all  protestant  writers 
of  dogmatics.  He  urged  decidedly,  in  1529,  the  pro- 
test against  the  resolves  of  the  diet  of  Spire,  which 
gave  his  party  its  name.  He  drew  up  in  1530  the 
celebrated  "Confession  of  Augsburg  ;"  and  this  and 
the  apology  for  it,  which  he  composed  soon  after, 
carried  the  reputation  of  his  name  through  all  Europe. 
Francis  L  invited  him  to  France  in  1535,  with  a  view 
to  a  pacific  conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  he  soon  after  received  a  similar  invitation 
to  this  country.  Political  reasons  prevented  him 
from  accepting  either  of  the  invitations.  He  went  to 
Worms  in  1541,  and  soon  after  to  Ratislion,  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  protestants  in  the  conferences  com- 
menced there  with  the  catholics.  But  while  the  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  catholics  learned  on  this  occasion 
to  respect  him  more  highly,  he  had  to  endure  from 
his  own  party  bitter  reproaches  for  the  steps  foreflfect- 
ing  a  compromise,  upon  which  he  had  ventured  after 
mature  deliberation.  The  same  thing  happened  to  him 
when,  having  ])een  invited  to  Bonn  in  1543  by  the 
elector  Hermann  of  Cologne,  he  tried  to  introduce  the 
elector's  plans  of  reformation  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  to- 
wards the  catholics.  Meanwhile,  neither  Luther,  nor 
any  other  of  his  friends,  who  knew  his  noble  heart  and 
upright  piety,  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  purity 
of  his  intentions  or  his  fidelity  to  the  gospel.  Much 
as  Melancthon  had  to  suffer  from  Luther's  vehe- 
mence,  the  friendship  of  these  two  noble  spirited 
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men,  agreeing  in  sentiment  and  belief,  remained  un- 
broken till  Luther's  death,  whom  Melancthon  la- 
mented with  the  feelings  of  a  son.  A  great  part  of 
the  confidence  which  Luther  had  enjoyed  now  fell  to 
him.  Germany  had  already  called  him  her  teacher, 
and  Wittenberg  revered  in  him  its  only  support, 
and  the  restorer  of  its  imiversity,  after  the  Smalcal- 
dic  war,  during  which  he  fled  hither  and  thither  and 
spent  some  time  in  Weimar.  The  new  elector,  Mau- 
rice, also  treated  him  with  distinction,  and  did  nothing 
in  religious  matters  without  his  advice.  But  some 
theologians  who  would  fain  have  been  the  sole  heirs 
of  Luther's  glory  could  not  forgive  him,  nor  believe 
that  love  to  Wittenberg  had  induced  him  to  submit 
to  this  prince,  who  had  rendered  himself  suspected 
by  the  whole  Lutheran  church.  They  attacked  his 
dogmas,  and  raised  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy. 

Melancthon  had  indeed  shown  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  catholics,  that  many  an  ancient  usage,  and 
even  a  conditional  acknowledgment  of  the  papal 
authority,  did  not  seem  to  him  so  dangerous  as  to 
Luther.  Moreover,  the  gradual  approach  of  his 
views  (respecting  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sup- 
per) to  the  Swiss  reformers  was  known,  and  the  al- 
teration which  he  had,  in  consequence,  made  in  the 
article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  concerning  the 
supper,  was  censured  by  friend  and  foe.  He  also 
e.xplained  the  doctrine  of  justification  more  definitely, 
and,  according  to  his  convictions,  more  scripturally, 
both  in  the  later  editions  of  his  "  Loci  Theologici," 
and  in  other  public  writings,  and  explicitly  avowed 
his  deviation  from  the  Augustine  system,  by  the  as- 
sertion that  the  free  will  of  man  must  and  could  co- 
operate in  his  improvement ;  as  all  will  perceive  who 
read  his  works  with  attention.  His  habit  of  con- 
tinually advancing  in  his  researches  and  correcting 
his  opinions,  had,  unquestionably,  a  greater  share  in 
this  change  than  his  natural  timidity  and  love  of 
peace ;  although,  from  the  last  cause,  he  often  used 
milder  language  than  was  agreeable  to  the  rigid  Lu- 
therans ;  but  that  from  fear  of  man,  or  a  weak  spirit 
of  compliance,  he  ever  yielded  in  any  essential  point 
of  evangelical  truth,  cannot  be  maintained. 

The  introduction  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  into 
Saxony,  in  which,  after  long  deliberation,  Melanc- 
thon acquiesced  in  1549,  under  conditions  which 
averted  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  ancient  abuses, 
seemed  to  the  more  zealous  the  most  fitting  occasion 
of  assailing  him.  The  vexatious  disputes  respecting 
the  greater  or  less  importance  of  indifferent  matters, 
considered  in  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  he  was 
involved  by  Flacius ;  the  complaints  which  Osiander 
urged  against  him  in  1557  on  account  of  his  doctrine 
of  justification ;  and,  finally,  the  controversies  re- 
specting the  co-operation  of  free  will  in  man's  im- 
provement, in  which  Flacius  engaged  him  shortly 
before  his  death,  brought  great  trouble  on  his  over- 
laboured and  sensitive  spirit.  The  investigation  of 
his  orthodoxy,  which  was  instituted  at  Naumberg  in 
1554,  resulted  in  his  entire  justification;  but  the  re- 
conciliation which  took  place  there  with  his  enemies, 
was,  nevertheless,  merely  apparent ;  and  their  oppo- 
sition frustrated  the  last  attempt  which  he  made  in 
1557  at  a  convention  at  Worms,  in  the  name  of  his 
party,  to  produce  a  compromise  with  the  catholics. 
Tiie  imity  of  the  church  was,  therefore,  Melanc- 
thon's last  wish,  when  he  died  at  AVittenberg,  in 
April  1560.  A  son  survived  him,  who  inherited 
the  virtues  but  not  the  genius  of  his  father,  and  a 
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daughter,  married  at  Wittenberjjr.  His  eldest  daugh-  ,  sight.  Arnold  now  conspired  with  two  friends.  Fursf 
ter  died  in  1547  ;  his  wife  in  1557.  The  over-anxious  and  Stauffaclier,  and  all  three  bound  themselves  hy 
mind  of  this  good  and  amiable  woman  had  often  an  oath  on  the  night  of  November  1307,  at  Grullin, 
saddened  his  domestic  peace  ;  but  he  was  no  where  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Waldstetter,  to  effect  the 
more  amiable  than  in  the  l)osom  of  his  family.  Mo-  deliverance  of  their  country.  They  promised  each  in 
desty  and  humility  were  exhibited  in  his  bodily  ap-  I  his  own  canton  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  jjeople, 
j)earance.  No  one  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time  I  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  communes,  to  restore 
would  have  recognised  the  great  reformer,  in  his  |  it  at  every  sacrifice  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights.  It 
almost  diminutive   figure,  which  always   continued    was  expressly  agreed  not  to  injure  the  count  of  Haps- 


meagre  from  his  abstemiousness  and  industry.  But 
his  high,  arched,  and  open  forehead,  and  his  bright, 
handsome  eyes,  announced  the  energetic,  lively 
mind,  which  this  light  covering  enclosed,  and  which 
lighted  up  his  countenance  when  he  spoke.  In  his 
conversation  pleasantries  were  intermingled  with  the 
most  sagacious  remarks,  and  no  one  left  him  without 
having  been  instructed  and  pleased.  He  loved  to 
see  society  at  his  table,  and  was  so  liberal  towards 
the  needy  that  he  sometimes  involved  himself  in 
embarrassments.  His  ready  benevolence,  which  was 
the  fundamental  trait  of  his  character,  embraced  all 
who  approached  him.  Open  and  unsuspicious,  he 
always  spoke  from  the  heart ;  piety,  a  dignified  sim- 
plicity, and  innocence  of  manners,  generosity,  and 
character,  were  to  him  so  natural,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  ascribe  opposite  qualities  to  any  man  ; 
often  deceived  and  abused  he  was  long  in  learning 
tlie  arts  and  ignoble  passions  which  so  often  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  best  intentions.  But  this  unsus- 
pecting, benevolent  character  gained  him  the  devoted 
love  of  his  disciples.  From  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  students  flocked  to  Wittenberg  in  order  to 
assemble  around  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  profound 
and  impartial  investigation  which  he  inculcated  had 
a  beneficial  influence  long  after  his  death ;  and  his 
exertions  to  promote  education  in  general  are  never 
to  be  forgotten.  If,  therefore,  stronger  energies  and 
greater  deeds  must  be  allowed  to  other  distinguislied 
men  of  his  age,  he  will  always  be  considered  the  most 
amiable,  pure,  and  learned.  We  insert  his  autograph. 
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MELAS,  an  Austrian  general,  who  in  1793  and 
1794  was  employed  as  major-general,  and  then  as 
lieutenant  field-marshal  on  the  Sambre  and  in  the 
country  of  Treves.  In  1795  he  was  removed  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  March  1796  to  that  of 
Italy,  which  he  commanded  for  a  short  time,  and 
afterwards  served  under  different  generals  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  1799  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian array,  which  acted  in  concert  with  the  Russians 
under  Suwarrow.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Cassano,  was  present  at  those  of  Treijia  and 
Novi,  beat  Championnet  at  Genola,  and  took  Coni. 
In  1800  he  lost  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  died  in 
1807. 

MELCHTHAL,  ARNOLD  OF,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  freedom  of  Switzerland.  The  gover- 
nor of  the  district,  under  Albert  of  Austria,  having 
caused  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  be  taken  from  the  plough 
of  Arnold's  father,  a  rich  proprietor,  the  menial  of 
the  tyrant  added  the  words,  "  The  peasants  may  drag 
the  plough  themselves  if  they  want  bread."  Arnold, 
exasperated  by  the  insult,  wounded  the  servant  and 
saved  himself  by  flight;  but  his  father  exjjericnced 
the  vengeance  of  the  governor,  who  deprived  hiui  of 


burg  in  his  possessions  and  his  rights,  not  to  separate 
from  the  German  empire,  and  not  to  deny  their  du- 
ties to  the  abbeys  or  the  nobles.  They  were  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  shedding  the  blood  of  the  territo- 
rial officers,  since  their  only  object  was  to  secure  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity  the  freedom  inherited 
from  their  forefathers. 

MELEAGER,  a  Greek  poet^  who  lived  in  the  cen- 
tury preceding  the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  native 
of  Gadava,  and  sjient  the  principal  part  of  his  life  at 
Tyre ;  but  he  died  in  the  Isle  of  Cos,  where  he  had 
removed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Many  short 
jioems  of  Meleager  have  been  preserved  in  the  Gre- 
cian authology,  and  in  the  simple  elegance  of  their 
style  contrast  strongly  with  the  productions  of  more 
recent  bards  in  the  same  collection.  The  subject  of 
the  following  translation  from  this  poet  is  descriptive 
of  the  charms  of  female  beauty  : — 

"  Oh  locks,  that  Djimo's  forehead  wreathe  '. 

Oh  Helicxlora's  sandai'd  feot ! 
An<l  oh  Timarion's  iloors,  that  breathe 

Moist  odours  from  her  chamber  sweet ! 
Oh  Aiiticlea's  smiles,  that  shed 

A  tender  luxury  of  lii^ht! 

t)h  fillet !  blooming  fresh  to  sight 
On  Dorothea's  flower-twined  head! 
Love  !  not  thy  f^olden  quiver  hides. 

In  close  reserve,  the  winged  dart; 
Each  arrow  through  my  vital  glides  ; 

1  feel,  1  feel  them  in  my  heart." 

MELISSUS,  a  native  of  Samos,  who  flourished 
about  444  B.  C.  He  is  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  his  country  as  a  statesman  and  naval  commander. 
As  a  philosopher  he  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Eleatic  school ;  he  differed  from  Parmenides  in  many 
points,  by  developing  the  Eleatic  system  with  still 
stricter  consistency.  Parmenides  allowed  credit  to 
experience  obtained  through  the  senses  ;  Melissus  re- 
presented all  existence  as  one  eternal  unlimited  and 
immutable  yet  material  being,  and  rejected  the  expe- 
rience obtained  through  the  senses  ;  he  also  main- 
tained that  nothing  could  be  known  with  certainty 
respecting  the  gods. 

MELLON,  HARRIET.— Thid  lady,  who  attained 
a  considerable  share  of  celebrity  from  her  dramatic 
talents  and  subsequent  good  fortune,  was  born  in 
1775.  Her  father  was  employed  in  the  East  India 
company,  but  died  previous  to  her  birth  ;  shortly  after 
which  event  her  mother  married  a  second  husband, 
Mr.  Entwistle,  a  musical  professor  of  some  celebrity, 
and  who  subsequently  became  leader  of  the  band  at 
the  York  theatre.  Miss  Mellon  imbibed  early  a  taste 
for  dramatic  ]nirsuits,  and  at  five  years  of  age  per- 
formed several  juvenile  characters  on  country  stages. 
In  the  meantime  her  education  was  not  neglected, 
and  by  Mr.  Entwistle's  perseveiance  and  the  assist- 
ance of  a  wealthy  family  at  Halifax,  his  step-daughtei" 
rapidly  progressed  in  im[)rovement.  Removing  with 
her  family  to  Staffordshire,  she  there  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Stanton's  theatrical  company,  and  per- 
formed various  characters  in  that  gentleman's  circuit 
with  an  ability  which  elicited  much  apphuse.     She 
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was  altogether  a  most  interesting:  child,  and  several 
of  the  first  ladies  in  the  county  of  Stafford  became  her 
warm  patronesses,  and  in  some  cases  her  warm  friends. 
One  of  those  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  then 
on  a  visit  to  his  constituents  at  Stafford,  and  tliat 
gentleman,  after  seeing  her  perform  Rosahnd  and 
Priscilla  Tomboy,  engaged  her  for  Drury  Lane.  She 
made  her  debut  at  that  theatre  in  1793  as  Lydia  Lan- 
guish in  "  The  Rivals,"  and  was  received  with  the 
most  flattering  applause.  "  It  was  not  assumed," 
says  one  of  her  biographers,  "  that  Miss  Mellon  was 
a  perfect  representative  of  the  character  ;  but  the  vi- 
vacity of  her  air,  the  good  sense  she  discovered  in  the 
dialogue,  as  well  as  her  pleasing  countenance  and 
figure,  were  sufficiently  admired  to  render  her  metro- 
politan dehut  decidedly  a  successful  one.  She  imme- 
diately took  her  station  at  the  head  of  the  second-rate 
actresses  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  often  was  en- 
trusted with  first-rate  comic  characters."  In  1794 
she  is  said  to  have  gained  a  prize  of  10,000/.  in  the 
lottery,  when  she  immediately  made  a  donation  of 
100/.  to  the  theatrical  fund.  Some  accounts  say  that 
this  was  a  present  from  Mr.  Coutts,  the  rich  banker, 
whose  repeated  visits  to  her,  and  the  substantial  in- 
terest he  took  in  her  welfare,  gave  rise  to  a  rumour 
that  she  resided  under  his  protection  for  some  years 
previous  to  her  retirement  from  the  stage.  This  event 
took  place  in  1815,  in  which  year  she  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Coutts,  who  appears  to  have  been  de- 
votedly attached  to  her,  and  at  his  death,  in  1 S22, 
left  her  in  sole  possession  of  his  immense  property. 
This  brought  her  various  noble  suitors,  but  she  chose 
to  give  her  hand  to  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's.  This 
lady  was  the  subject  of  much  gross  and  distinguished 
calumny,  which  is  equally  unworthy  of  credit  and  no- 
tice. On  all  hands  she  was  admitted  to  devote  to 
charitable  purposes  a  great  portion  of  her  wealth, 
her  possession  of  which  was  certainly  no  ground  for 
the  infamous  and  malignant  abuse  with  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  press  assailed  her.  The  duchess  of  St. 
Alban's  died  much  regretted  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1837. 

The  charities  of  the  duchess  of  St.  Alban's  were 
very  numerous.  When  an  actress  of  4/.  a  week, 
she  made  baby-hnen  with  her  own  hands  and  lent 
it,  because  she  could  not  afford  to  give  it,  to  poor 
women  during  their  accouchement.  Her  liberality 
to  the  two  theatrical  funds  is  well  known.  She  al- 
lowed Mr.  Weitzer  100/.  per  annum;  but  her  cha- 
rities were  at  length  partially  (and  only  partially) 
stopped  by  the  calumnies  of  those  who  attributed  to 
aflFectation  and  love  of  notoriety  what  was  really  the 
offspring  of  a  generous  mind.  Miss  Stephens,  Miss 
Foote,  Miss  Smithson,  young  Kean,  and  many  others 
experienced  the  benefits  of  her  fostering  kindness ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the  duchess, 
it  is  certain  that  we  may  look  far  and  wide  ere  we 
find  one  who  has  ensured  to  others  so  much  happi- 
ness, or  effected  so  much  good.  The  princely  fortune 
which  this  lady  received  from  her  first  husband,  Mr. 
Coutts,  was  at  her  death  nearly  all  divided  between 
his  grand-children. 

MELMOTH,  WILLIA^I.— This  gentleman,  who 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "The 
Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,"  was  born  in 
1710,  and  received  a  liberal  education,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  studied  at  either  of  the  universities. 
He  was  breil  to  the  law,  and  in  1756  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  but  passed 
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the  chief  part  of  his  life  in  literary  retirement  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Bath.  He  first  appeared  as  a  writer 
about  1742,  in  a  volume  of  letters,  under  the  name  of 
Fitzosborne,  which  have  been  much  admired  for  the 
elegance  of  their  style,  and  their  calm  and  liberal  re- 
marks on  various  topics,  moral  and  literary.  In  1757' 
this  production  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  "  The 
Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,"  which  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  happiest  versions  of  a  Latin  au- 
thor in  the  English  language,  although  somewhat  en- 
feebled by  a  desire  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  a  Latin 
style.  He  was  also  the  translator  of  Cicero's  trea- 
tises "  De  Amicitia"  and  "  De  Senectute."  These  he 
enriched  with  remarks,  literary  and  philosophical,  in 
refutation  of  the  opposing  opinions  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  Soame  Jenyns,  the  first  of  whom  maintained 
that  the  non-existence  of  any  precept  in  favour  of 
friendship  was  a  defect  in  the  Christian  system,  while 
the  second  held  that  very  circumstance  to  form  a  proof 
of  its  divine  origin.  His  last  work  was  memoirs  of 
his  father,  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  of  a  late 
Eminent  Advocate  and  Member  of  Lincoln's  Inn." 
Mr.  Melmoth  died  at  Bath  in  1799- 

MELVIL,  SIR  J  AMES,  a  statesman  and  historian, 
who  was  born  at  Hall  Hill  in  Fifeshire,  in  1530 ;  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  became  page  to  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  then  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  After 
having  travelled  and  visited  the  court  of  the  elector 
palatine,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  on  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  Melvil 
followed  her,  and  was  made  privy  counsellor  and  gen- 
tleman of  the  bed-chamber,  and  continued  her  con- 
fidential servant  until  her  imprisonment  in  LocliLeven 
castle.  He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and 
maintained  correspondences  in  England  in  favour  of 
Mary's  succession  to  the  English  crown.  He  died 
in  1606.  He  left  an  historical  work  in  manuscript, 
which  was  published  in  16S3  under  the  title  of  "  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  James  Melvil  of  Hall  Hill,  containing  an 
Impartial  Account  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Affairs  of 
State  during  the  last  Age." 

MENAGE,  GILLES,  a  distinguished  man  of  let- 
ters of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  born  at 
Angers  in  1613,  in  which  city  his  father  was  king's 
advocate.  After  finishing  his  early  studies  with  great 
reputation  he  was  admitted  an  advocate,  and  pursued  j 
his  occupation  for  some  time  at  Paris  ;  but,  disgusted  I 
with  that  profession,  he  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  1 
character  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  hold  some  benefices 
without  cure  of  souls.  From  this  time  he  dedicated 
himself  solely  to  literary  pursuits ;  and  being  re- 
ceived into  the  house  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  soon  made 
himself  known  by  his  wit  and  erudition.  He  sub- 
sequently took  apartments  in  the  cloister  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  held  weekly  assemblies  of  the  learned, 
where  a  retentive  memory  rendered  his  conversation 
entertaining,  although  pedantic.  He  was,  however, 
overbearing  and  opinionative,  and  passed  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  petty  hostihties.  He  precluded  himself 
from  being  chosen  to  the  French  academy  by  a  witty 
satire  entitled  "  Requete  des  Dictionnaires,"  directed 
against  the  dictionary  of  the  academy.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1692.  His  principal  works  are,  "  Diction- 
naire  Etymologique,  ou  Origines  de  laLangue  Fran- 
vaise,"  "  Origines  de  la  Langue  Italienne,"  "  Miscel- 
lanea," an  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  with  valua-  J 
ble  notes,  "  Remarques  sur  la  Langue  Frangaise,"  " 
"  Anti-Baillet,"  a  satirical  critique,  "  Historia  Muli- 
erum  Philosophorum,"  "  Poesies  Latines,  Italiennes, 
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Grecques,  et  Frangaises."  After  his  death  a  "M^na- 
giana  "  was  compiled  from  notes  of  his  conversation, 
anecdotes,  remarks,  &c.,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
lively  works  of  the  kind. 

MENANDER. — This  most  celebrated  Greek  writer 
was  born  at  Athens  B.  C.  342,  and  is  said  to  have 
drowned  himself  on  account  of  the  success  of  his 
rival  Philemon  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  though 
some  accounts  attribute  his  death  to  accident.  The 
superior  excellence  of  his  comedies,  the  number  of 
which  exceeded  100,  acquired  him  the  title  of  prince 
of  the  new  comedy.  We  have  unfortunately  nothing 
but  a  few  fragments  remaining  of  them.  Terence 
imitated  and  translated  him,  and  from  his  comedies 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  those  of 
Menander. 

MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  a  celebrated  rabbi, 
who  was  born  in  Portugal  about  1604.  His  father 
was  a  rich  merchant,  who  suffered  greatly  both  in 
property  and  person  from  the  inquisition,  and  on 
that  account  fled  into  Holland.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen the  son  was  made  preacher  and  expounder  of 
the  Talmud  at  Amsterdam.  In  1632  he  published, 
in  the  Spanish  language,  the  first  part  of  his  work 
entitled  "  Concihador,"  &c.,  of  which  the  next  year 
a  Latin  version  was  printed  by  Dionysius  Vossius, 
entitled  "  Conciliator,  sive  de  Convenientia  Locorum 
S.  Scripturae  qufe  pugnare  inter  se  videntur.  Opus 
ex  vetustis  et  recent  oribus  omnibus  Rabbinis  magna 
Industria  ac  Fide  congestum."  He  also  pubhshed 
three  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  the  time  of 
Cromwell  he  came  to  this  country,  and  obtained  for 
his  nation  more  privileges  than  they  ever  before  en- 
joyed. He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1659-  His  other 
works  are  the  "  Talmud  Corrected,"  with  notes,  "De 
Resurrectione  Mortuorum,"  "  Esperanza  de  Israel," 
dedicated  to  the  English  parliament  in  1650,  one  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  prove  that  the  ten  tribes  are  set- 
tled in  America,  and  "  An  Apology  for  the  Jews  in 
the  English  Language." 

MENDELSSOHN,  MOSES,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
philosopher,  who  was  born  in  1729  at  Dessau,  Ger- 
many. His  father,  though  very  poor,  gave  him  a 
careful  education,  and  himself  instructed  the  boy  in 
Hebrew  and  the  rudiments  of  Jewish  learning,  others 
instructed  him  in  the  Talmud.  The  Old  Testament 
also  contributed  to  the  formation  of  his  mind.  The 
poetical  books  of  those  ancient  records  attracted  the 
boy  particularly.  The  celebrated  book  of  Maimoni- 
des,  "  More  Nevochim,"  or  "  Guide  of  the  Erring," 
happening  to  fall  into  his  hands,  excited  him  first  to 
the  enquiry  after  truth  and  to  a  liberal  way  of  think- 
ing. He  studied  this  work  with  such  ardent  zeal 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  care- 
lessly treated,  entailed  upon  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  a  crooked  spine  and  weak  health.  His  father 
was  unable  to  support  him  any  longer,  and  he  wan- 
dered in  1742  to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  several  years 
in  great  poverty,  dependent  on  the  charity  of  some 
persons  of  his  own  religion.  Chance  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  Israel  Moses,  a  man  of  philosophical 
penetration  and  a  great  mathematician,  who,  perse- 
cuted every  where  on  account  of  his  liberal  views, 
lived  also  in  utter  poverty  and  became  a  martyr  to 
truth.  This  man  often  argued  with  Mendelssohn  on 
the  principles  of  Maimonides.  He  also  gave  him  a 
Heln-ew  translation  of  Euclid,  and  thus  awakened  in 
the  youth  a  love  for  mathematics.  A  young  Jewish 
physician  named   Kisch   encouraged  him  to  study 


Latin,  and  gave  him  some  instruction  in  this  lan- 
guage, and  Dr.  Gumpery  made  him  acquainted  with 
modern  literature. 

Thus  he  lived  without  any  certain  support,  all  the 
time  occupied  with  study,  until  a  silk  manufacturer  of 
his  persuasion  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Bernard,  appointed  him 
tutor  of  his  children,  and  at  a  later  period  he  took 
him  as  a  partner  in  his  business.  In  1754  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lessing,  who  had  a  decided  influ- 
ence upon  his  mind.  Intellectual  philosophy  be- 
came now  his  chief  study.  His  "  Letters  on  Senti- 
ments "  were  the  first  fruit  of  his  labours  in  this 
branch.  He  became  now  also  acquainted  with  Ni- 
colai  and  Abbt,  and  his  correspondence  with  the 
latter  is  a  monument  of  the  friendship  and  familiarity 
which  existed  between  these  two  distinguished  men. 
Mendelssohn  contributed  to  several  of  the  first  peri- 
odicals, and  now  and  then  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic with  philosophical  works  which  acquired  him 
fame,  not  only  in  Germany  but  also  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  established  no  new  system,  but  was  never- 
theless one  of  the  most  profound  and  patient  thinkers 
of  his  age,  and  the  excellence  of  his  character  was 
enhanced  by  his  modesty,  uprightness,  and  amiable 
disposition.  His  disinterestedness  was  without  limits, 
and  his  beneficence  ever  ready,  as  far  as  his  small 
means  would  allow.  He  knew  how  to  elude  with 
delicacy  the  zealous  efforts  of  Lavater  to  convert  him 
to  Christianity  ;  yet  his  grief  at  seeing  himself  so 
unexpectedly  assailed  brought  on  him  a  severe  sick- 
ness, which  long  incapacitated  him  for  scientific  pur- 
suits. 

In  his  "  Jerusalem,  oder  iiber  religiose  Macht  und 
Judenthum,"  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1783  many 
excellent  ideas,  which  were  much  misunderstood, 
partly  because  they  attacked  the  prejudices  of  cen- 
turies. In  some  morning  lessons  he  had  expounded 
to  his  son  and  other  Jewish  youths  the  elements  of 
his  philosophy,  particularly  the  doctrine  of  God.  He 
therefore  gave  the  name  of  "  Morning  Hours"  to  the 
work  containing  the  results  of  his  investigations,  of 
which  his  death  prevented  him  from  completing 
more  than  one  volume.  F.  H.  Jacobi  having  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  treatise  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  Spi- 
noza," he  thought  himself  obliged  to  defend  his  de- 
ceased friend  Lessing  against  the  charge  of  having 
been  an  advocate  of  Spinoza's  doctrines.  Without 
regarding  the  exhausted  state  of  his  health,  he  hast- 
ened to  publish  his  work  entitled  "  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn to  the  Friends  of  Lessing,"  and  became  in  con- 
sequence so  much  weakened,  that  a  cold  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life  in  1786.  The 
German  language  is  indebted  to  him  in  part  for  its 
developement. 

In  the  philosophical  dialogue  he  made  the  first 
successful  attempt  among  the  writers  of  his  country, 
taking  for  his  models  Plato  and  Xenophon.  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  "  Philoso- 
phische  Schriften ;"  his  masterpiece,  "  Phaedon,  or 
On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  which  has  gone 
through  several  editions  since  1767,  and  has  been 
translated  into  most  modern  European  languages. 

MENDEZ,  MOSES,  a  clever  Jewish  poet,  who 
was  born  in  the  metropolis  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1750.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  popular  musical  entertain- 
ments, among  which  that  called  "  The  Chaplet"  is 
considered  the  best.  His  poem  entitled  "The  Sea- 
sons" is  in  the  style  of  Spenser,  of  whom  he  was  a 
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great  admirer.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  this 

production  :— 

"  Ere  yet  I  sing  the  round-revolving  year. 
And  show  the  toils  and  pastime  of  the  swain, 
At  Aleon's  grave  1  drop  a  pious  tear ; 
Right  well  lie  knew  to  raise  his  learned  strain. 
And,  like  his  Milton,  scorn'd  the  rhyming  chain. 
Ah  !  cruel  fate,  to  tear  him  from  our  eyes  ; 
Keceive  his  wreath,  albe  the  tribute's  vain. 
From  the  green  sod  may  flowers  immortal  rise. 
To  mark  the  sacred  spot  where  the  sweet  poet  lies. 

It  is  the  cuckoo  that  announceth  spring. 

And  with  his  wreaki'ul  tale  the  spouse  doth  fra}'  : 

Meanwhile  the  finches  harmless  ditties  sing. 

And  hop,  in  buxom  youth,  from  spray  lo  spra)-. 

Proud  as  Sir  Paride'.  of  rich  array. 

The  little  wantons  that  draw  Venus'  team 

Chirp  am'rous  through  the  grove  in  beavies  gay  ; 

And  he,  who  erst  gain'd  Leda's  fond  esteem, 

Now  sail'd  on  Thamis'  tide,  the  glory  of  the  stream  ! 

Proud  as  the  Turkish  soldan,  ehaunticleer 

Sees,  with  delight,  his  numerous  race  around: 

He  grants  fresh  favours  to  each  female  near ; 

For  love  as  well  as  cherisaunce  renown'd. 

The  waddling  dame  that  did  the  Gauls  confound, 

Her  tawny  sons  doth  lead  to  rivers  cold  ; 

While  Juno's  dearling,  with  majestic  bound. 

To  charm  his  leman  doth  his  train  unfold. 

That  glows  with  vivid  green,  that  flames  with  burning  gold. 

But  hark!  the  bag-pipe  summons  to  the  green. 
The  jocund  bag-pipe,  that  awaketh  sport; 
The  blithesome  lasses,  as  the  morning  sheen. 
Around  the  flower-crown'd  May-pole  quick  resort: 
The  gods  of  pleasure  here  have  flx'd  their  court. 
Quick  on  the  win"  the  flying  moment  seize. 
Nor  build  up  ample  schemes,  for  life  is  short. 
Short  as  the  whisper  of  the  passing  breeze. 
Yet,  ah!  in  vain  I  preach — mine  heart  is  ill  at  ease." 

MENDEZ  PINTO,  FERDINAND,  a  celebrated 
Portuguese  traveller,  who  in  1537  embarked  in  a 
ship  bound  for  the  Indies ;  but  in  tlie  voyage  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Moors,  who  carried  it  to  Mocha  and 
sold  Ferdinand  for  a  slave.  After  various  adventures 
he  arrived  at  Ormus,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  In- 
dies, and  returned  to  Portugal  in  1558  He  pub- 
lished a  curious  account  of  his  travels,  which  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  English.  Mendez 
Pinto,  from  his  excessive  credulity,  has  been  classed 
with  the  English  Sir  John  Mandeville,  and  both  are 
now  chiefly  quoted  for  their  easy  belief  and  exti'ava- 
gant  fiction. 

MENDOZA,  DON  DIEGO  HURTADO  DE,  a 
Spanish  classic,  who  was  also  distinguished  as  a  po- 
litician and  a  general  in  the  brilliant  age  of  Charles 
V.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  which 
had  produced  several  eminent  scholars  and  states- 
men, and  was  born  at  Granada  in  1503.  As  a  poet 
and  historian,  he  contributed  to  establish  the  reputa- 
tion of  Castilian  literature ;  but  his  public  life  dis- 
played nothing  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  poet,  the 
impartial  love  of  truth  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  clear 
discernment  of  the  experienced  statesman.  Stern,  se- 
vere, arbitrary,  and  haughty,  he  was  a  formidable  in- 
strument of  a  despotic  court.  "When  Don  Diego  left 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  his  talents,  wit, 
and  acquirements,  had  rendered  him  conspicuous,  he 
served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy,  and  in  1538 
Charles  V.  appointed  him  ambassador  to  Venice.  In 
]54'2  he  was  imperial  plenipotentiary  to  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  in  1547  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  he  persecuted  and  oppressed  all  those 
Italians  who  yet  manifested  any  attachment  to  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  As  captain-general  and 
governor  of  Sienna,  he  subjected  that  republic  to  the 
dominion  of  Cosmo  I.  of  Medici,  under  Spanish  su- 
premacy, and  crushed  the  Tuscan  spirit  of  liberty. 


Hated  by  the  liberals,  held  in  horror  by  Paul  III., 
whom  he  was  charged  to  humble  in  Rome  itself,  he 
ruled  only  by  bloodshed;    and,  though  constantly 
threatened  with  the  dagger  of  assassins,  not  only  for 
his  abuses  of  his  power,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
love  intrigues  in  Rome,  he  continued  to  govern  until 
1554,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Charles  V.     Amidst 
the  schemes  of  arbitrary  power,  Mendoza  employed 
himself  in  literary  labours,  and  particularly  in  the 
collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.    He  sent 
learned  men  to  examine  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Athos  for  this  purpose,  and  took  advantage  of  his  in- 
fluence at  Soliman's  court  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
same  object.     After  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  he 
was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  II.     An  affair  of 
gallantry  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  rival,  who 
turned  his  dagger  upon  him.    Don  Diego  threw  him 
from  the  balcony  of  the  palace  into  the  street,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  writing  love  elegies.    He  was  after- 
wards banished  to  Granada,  where  he  observed  the 
progress  of  the  Moorish  insurrection  in  the  Alpujarra 
mountains,  and  wrote  the  history  of  it.     This  work 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  historical  writings  in 
Spanish  literature.     He  was  also  engaged  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1575,  in  trans- 
lating a  work  of  Aristotle,  with  a  commentary.    His 
library  he  bequeathed  to  the  king,  and  it  now  forms 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Escurial.     His  poetical 
epistles  are  the  first  classical  models  of  the  kind  in 
the  literature  of  his  country.    They  are  mostly  imita- 
tions of  Horace,  written  in  an  easy  style,  and  with 
much  vigour,  and  show  the  man  of  the  world.    Some 
of  them  delineate  domestic  happiness  and  the  tenderer 
feelings  with  so  much  truth  that  we  can  with  diffi- 
culty recognise  the  tyrant  of  Sienna.     His  sonnets 
are  deficient  in  elevation,  grace,  and  harmony,  and 
his  canzoni  are  often  obscure  and  forced.     In  the 
Spanish  forms  of  poetry,  redondillas,  quintillas,  and 
villancicos,  he  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  elegance 
of  diction.    His  satires,  or  burlescas,  were  prohibited 
by  the  inquisition.     As  a  prose  writer,  he  forms  an 
epoch ;  he  has  been  called  the  father  of  Spanish  prose. 
His  comic  romance,  written  while  he  was  yet  a  stu- 
dent, "  Vida  de  Lazarillo  deTormes,"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages.     The  hero  of  this  tale  is 
a  cunning  beggar,  and  the  life  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  people  is  described  in  it  with  great  spirit  and 
truth.     The   numerous   imitations   of  Lazarillo    de 
Tormes  produced  a  peculiar  class  of  writings  in  Spa- 
nish literature — gusto  picarresco,  so  called.     His  se- 
cond great  work,  the  "  History  of  the  War  of  Gre- 
nada," may  be  compared  with  the  works  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus.   Though  Mendoza  does  not  pronounce  judg- 
ment, yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  his  relation,  that  the 
severity  and  tyranny  of  Philip  had  driven  the  Moors 
to  despair.  The  Spanish  government  would  not,  there- 
fore, permit  the  printing  of  it  till  1610,  and  then  only 
with  great  omissions. 

MENEDEMUS  OF  ERETRIA  was  the  founder 
of  the  Eretrian  school  of  philosophy,  which  formed  a 
branch  of  the  Socratic.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  and 
Stilpo,  and  ascribed  truth  only  to  identical  proposi- 
tions. He  is  said  to  have  starved  himself  to  death 
because  he  could  not  engage  Antigonus  to  restore 
freedom  to  his  country. 

MENGS,  ANTHONY  RAPHAEL,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  born  at  Aussig  inBohcHiia  in  1728,  and  was 
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the  son  of  an  indiflerent  Danish  artist,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Dresden.  From  the  sixth  year  of  his  age 
the  young  Raphael  was  compelled  to  exercise  him- 
self in  drawing,  daily  and  hourly,  and,  a  few  years 
later,  was  instructed  hy  his  father  in  oil,  miniature, 
and  enamel  i)ainting.  The  father  hardly  allowed  him 
a  moment  for  play,  set  hnn  tasks  which  lie  was 
required  to  accomplish  within  a  given  time,  and 
severely  punished  him  if  he  failed.  In  1741  the 
young  artist  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome,  and 
studietl  the  remains  of  ancient  statuary,  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  finally, 
the  inimitable  i)roductions  of  the  divine  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican.  He  was  left  to  pass  the  day  there  v.ith 
bread  and  water,  and  in  the  evening  his  studies  were 
examined  with  the  greatest  severity.  In  1744  his 
father  returned  with  him  to  Dresden,  and  Augustus 
soon  after  apjiointed  him  court-painter.  A  second 
visit  to  Rome  was  occupied  in  renewing  his  former 
studies,  studying  anatomy,  &c.  His  first  great  com- 
positions appeared  in  1748,  and  met  with  universal 
admiration.  A  Holy  Family  was  particularly  ad- 
mired ;  and  the  3'oung  jicasant  girl  who  served  him 
as  a  model  became  his  wife. 

On  his  return  to  Dresden  the  king  appointed  him 
principal  court-painter;  and  in  1751  he  was  en- 
gaged to  paint  the  altar-piece  for  the  catholic  chapel, 
with  leave  to  execute  it  in  Rome ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  made  a  copy  of  Raphael's  School  of 
Athens  for  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  The  seven 
years'  war  deprived  him  of  his  ])ension  ;  but  in  1754 
he  received  the  direction  of  the  new  academy  of 
painting  in  the  Cajjitol,  and  in  1757  the  Celestines 
employed  him  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  church  of 
St.  Eusebius,  his  first  fresco.  He  soon  after  painted, 
for  Cardinal  Albani,  the  Parnassus  in  his  villa,  and 
executed  various  oil  paintings.  In  1761  Charles  III. 
invited  Mengs  to  Spain,  where  his  principal  works 
at  this  time  were  an  assembly  of  the  gods  and  a  De- 
scent from  the  Cross.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  exe- 
cuted a  great  allegorical  fresco  painting  for  the  pope, 
in  the  camera  de'  papiri,  and,  after  three  years,  re- 
turned to  Madrid.  At  this  time  he  executed  the 
apotheosis  of  Trajan  in  fresco,  his  finest  work. 
He  died  in  Rome  in  1779,  leaving  seven  children, 
thirteen  having  died  previously.  His  expensive 
manner  of  living,  and  his  collections  of  drawings 
of  masters,  vases,  engravings,  &c.,  had  alisorbed  all 
his  gains,  although  during  the  last  eighteen  years 
he  had  received  180,000  scudi.  A  splendid  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  I)y  his  friend 
the  cavalier  d'Azara,  at  the  side  of  Raphael,  and 
another  by  the  empress  of  Russia,  in  St.  Peter's. 
Mengs's  composition  and  grouping  is  simple,  noble, 
and  studied  ;  his  drawings  correct  and  ideal ;  his  ex- 
pressions, in  which  Raphael  was  his  model,  and  his 
colouring,  in  every  respect,  are  excellent.  His  works 
are  finished  with  the  greatest  care.  His  writings  in 
different  languages,  particularly  his  "  Remarks  on 
Correggio,  Raphael,  and  Titian,"  are  highly  instruc- 
tive. 

MENINSKI,  OR  MENIN,  FRANCIS,  a  cele- 
brated orientalist,  who  was  born  in  Lorraine  in 
lG'23,  and  studied  at  Rome,  under  the  learned  Jesuit 
Grattini.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  accompanied  the 
Polish  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and,  apjilying 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Turkish  language,  be- 
came first  interpreter  to  the  Polish  embassy  at  the 
Porte,   and  soon  after  was   appointed   ambassador 


plenipotentiary  to  the  court.  He  was  naturalized 
in  Poland,  and  added  the  termination  ski  to  his 
family  name  of  Menin.  In  l66l  he  became  inter- 
preter of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Vienna,  and  was 
entrusted  with  several  important  commissions;  and  in 
1 669,  on  going  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  was  created  a  knight  of  that  order,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Vienna,  was  created  one  of  the  emperor's 
council  of  war.  His  principal  work  was  his  "  The- 
saurus Linguarum  Orientalium,"  jiublished  at  Vienna 
in  16S0.     Meninski  died  at  Vienna  in  1098. 

MENIPPUS,  a  cynic,  and  discijile  of  the  second 
Menedemus.  He  was  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Pales- 
tine, and  his  writings  were  chiefly  of  a  satirical  kind, 
so  much  so  indeed  that  Lucian  styles  him  "  the  most 
snarling  of  cynics,"  and,  in  two  or  three  of  his  dia- 
logues, introduces  him  as  the  vehicle  of  his  own 
sarcasms.  It  appears  that  his  satires  were  composed 
in  prose;  on  which  account  those  of  Varro  were  de- 
nominated "  Menijipean,"  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
that  of  satire  "  Minippe"  was  given,  in  France,  to  the 
celebrated  work  written  against  the  league.  Me- 
nippus  IS  said  to  have  hanged  himself  in  consequence 
of  being  robbed  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  had 
been  originally  a  slave,  but  purchased  his  freedom, 
and  was  made  a  citizen  of  Thebes.  None  of  his 
works  is  now  extant. 

MENNO,  SIMONIS,  an  enthusiast,  who  was 
born  in  Friesland  in  1505,  and  joined  the  anabap- 
tists in  1537,  having  been  ])reviously  a  catholic 
priest.  After  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances 
at  Munster,  Menno  collected  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  sect,  and  organized  societies,  for  which  he 
secured  the  toleration  of  the  government.  His 
peregrinations  for  many  years  in  Holland  and  the 
north  of  Germany,  as  far  as  Livonia,  contributed  to 
increase  the  num[)er  of  his  followers  and  to  dissemi- 
nate his  doctrines  among  those  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  of  the  protestant  churches  in 
reform.  Except  in  some  opinions  respecting  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  controversy  concerning  the  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  to  adults  only,  his  tenets  agreed,  in  general, 
with  those  of  the  Calvinists.  Menno  died  at  Oldes- 
lohe  in  Holstein,  1561. 

MENOU,  JACQUES  FRANCOIS,  BARON,  a  mi- 
litary leader,  who  was  born  in  Touraine  in  1750.  He 
entered  the  military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  a  high  rank.  In  1789  the  noblesse  of  Tou- 
raine chose  him  their  deputy  to  the  states-general, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  unite  with  the 
third  estate.  Menou  turned  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  new  organization  of  the  army,  and  proposed  to 
substitute  a  general  conscription  of  the  young  men 
in  the  place  of  recruiting.  His  subsecjuent  voles  and 
propositions  in  favour  of  vesting  the  declaration  of 
war  in  the  nation,  of  arming  the  national  guard,  &c., 
were  generally  on  the  revolutionary  side;  but  when 
the  more  violent  opinions  began  to  prevail,  he  joined 
those  who  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  excitement. 
In  1792  he  resumed  his  military  duties,  and  was  se- 
cond in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  line  stationed 
near  Paris.  In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  assembly,  arid  was  afterwards  repeatedly 
denounced  to  the  convention  as  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
volution. He,  however,  escaped  condemnation,  and 
in  May  1795  commanded  the  troops  who  defended 
the  convention  against  the  insurgents  of  the  Faubourg 
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St.  Antoine.  Menou  afterwards  accompanied  Bona- 
parte to  Eg\'pt,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  on  several  occasions.  After  the  return  of 
Bonaparte,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  batli- 
keeper  of  Rosetta,  submitting  to  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  and  adopting  the  name  of 
Abdallah.  On  the  death  of  Kle'ber  he  took  the  chief 
command,  and,  after  a  gallant  defence  in  Ale.xandria, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  English.  Bonaparte 
received  him  favourably  on  his  arrival  in  France,  and 
appointed  him  governor  of  Piedmont.  Menou  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Venice,  in  the  same  capacity,  and 
died  there  in  1810. 

MENSCHIKOFF,  ALEXANDER,  a  Russian  no- 
bleman, who  was  born  near  Moscow  in  1674,  and  em- 
ployed by  a  pastry-cook  to  sell  pastry  in  the  streets 
of  Moscow.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  first 
cause  of  his  rise.  According  to  some  statements,  he 
overheard  the  project  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Strelitz, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  czar;  other  accounts  re- 
present him  as  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Lefort, 
who  took  him  into  his  service,  and,  discerning  his 
great  powers,  detentiined  to  eiiucate  him  for  public 
aiFairs.  Lefort  took  the  young  MenschikoflF  with  him 
on  the  great  embassy  in  1697,  pointed  out  to  him 
whatever  was  worthy  of  his  attention,  and  instructed 
him  in  military  affairs,  and  in  the  maxims  of  politics 
and  government.  On  the  death  of  Lefort,  Menschi- 
kofF  succeeded  him  in  the  favour  of  the  czar,  who 
placed  such  entire  confidence  in  him  that  he  under- 
took nothing  without  his  advice  ;  yet  his  passion  for 
money  was  the  cause  of  many  abuses,  and  he  was 
three  times  subjected  to  a  severe  examination,  and 
was  once  also  condemned  to  a  fine.  The  emperor 
punished  him  for  smaller  offences  on  the  spot ;  but 
much  of  his  selfishness  and  faithlessness  was  un- 
known to  his  sovereign,  and  he  was  much  indebted 
for  support  to  the  empress  Catharine.  He  became 
first  minister  and  general  field-marshal,  baron  and 
prince  of  the  German  empire,  and  received  orders 
from  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  and  Berlin. 
Peter  also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of 
Ingria.  On  the  death  of  Peter,  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Menschikoif  that  Catharine 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  that  aflfairs  were  con- 
ducted during  her  reign.  ^Yhen  Peter  H.  succeeded 
her  on  the  throne,  Menschikoff  grasped  with  a  bold 
and  sure  hand  the  reins  of  government ;  but  in  1727, 
when  his  power  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  he 
was  suddenly  hurled  from  his  elevation.  Having 
embezzled  a  sum  of  money  which  the  emperor  had 
intended  for  his  sister,  he  was  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual exile  in  Siberia,  and  his  immense  estate  was 
confiscated.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Bere- 
zov,  where  he  lived  in  so  frugal  a  manner  that,  out  of 
a  daily  allowance  often  roubles,  he  saved  enough  to 
erect  a  small  wooden  church,  on  which  he  himself 
worked  as  a  carpenter.  He  sunk  into  a  deep  me- 
lancholy, said  nothing  to  anyone,  and  died  in  1729. 
Menschikoff  was  selfish,  avaricious,  and  ambitious, 
implacable  and  cruel,  but  gracious,  courageous,  well- 
informed,  capable  of  large  views  and  plans,  and  per- 
severing in  the  execution  of  them.  His  services  in 
the  promotion  of  civilization,  commerce,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  the  estabhshment  of  Russian  respect- 
ability abroad,  have  been  productive  of  permanent 
good  effects. 

MENZEL,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  a  Saxon 
gentleman,  who  held  the  office  of  private  secretary  in 


the  royal  cabinet  of  Dresden  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  seven  years'  war.  Frederick  II.,  sus- 
pecting that  negotiations  were  going  on  against  him 
between  the  courts  of  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Dres- 
den, directed  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Saxony  to 
procure  information  on  the  subject.  Chance  made 
the  ambassador  acquainted  with  Menzel,  whose  ex- 
pensive and  dissipated  habits  had  plunged  him  into 
embarrassments,  to  relieve  which  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  purloin  from  the  public  treasury.  The  un- 
happy man  hoped  to  preserve  himself  by  a  greater 
crime,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
delivered  to  the  Prussian  ambassador  copies  of  the 
secret  correspondence  between  Saxony,  Russia,  and 
Austria,  relating  to  Prussia.  His  conscience,  indeed, 
was  awakened,  but  he  could  not  turn  back  without 
forfeiting  the  protection  of  the  ambassador  in  case  of 
detection.  During  a  journey  to  Warsaw,  in  the  re- 
tinue of  the  king,  traces  of  his  guilt  were  at  length 
discovered.  Menzel  himself  was  surprised  by  the 
report  of  the  discovery  of  his  treachery  in  a  social 
party.  He  attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but 
was  arrested  at  Prague,  on  the  demand  of  the  court 
of  Saxony,  and  imprisoned,  first  at  Brunn,  but  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  in  the 
castle  of  Konigstein.  Here  he  lived  thirty-three 
years,  at  first  in  the  strictest  custody.  During  his 
imprisonment  at  Brunn  he  cherished  the  hope  that 
Prussia  would  stipulate  for  his  liberation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  Through  the  favour  of  King  Fre- 
derick Augustus  I.,  his  condition  was  somewhat  al- 
leviated in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  he  received  bet- 
ter food,  and  permission  to  take  the  air  now  and 
then  ;  he  was  also  relieved  of  the  heavy  chains  which 
he  had  worn  many  years.  He  died  in  May  1796,  at 
the  age  of  seventy. 

MENZEL,  CHARLES  ADOLPHUS,  a  German 
historian,  who  was  born  in  17S4,  in  Griinberg,  Si- 
lesia, and  studied  at  Halle,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self particularly  to  history.  He  published  several 
historical  works,  which,  though  not  equal  in  deep 
research  to  those  of  many  contemporary  writers  of 
Germany,  are  valuable  for  their  descriptive  merit, 
particularly  his  "  History  of  the  Germans,"  which 
comes  down  to  the  death  of  Maximilian  I.  As  a 
continuation  of  Becker's  "  Universal  History,"  he 
wrote  "A  History  of  Modern  Times  since  the  Death 
of  Frederic  II."  His  last  work  was  "A  Modern 
History  of  the  Germans  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Act  of  Confederacy,"  which  is  to  be  considered  a 
continuation  of  his  history  of  the  Germans. 

MERCATOR,  GERARD,  a  mathematician  and 
geographer,  who  was  born  at  Rupelmonde,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  1512,  and  studied  at  Lou  vain,  ap- 
plying himself  with  such  intensity  as  to  forget  to 
take  the  necessary  food  and  sleep.  His  progress  in 
the  mathematics  was  very  rapid,  although  without  a 
teacher,  and  he  soon  became  a  lecturer  on  geography 
and  astronomy,  making  his  instruments  with  his 
own  hands.  Granvella,  to  whom  he  presented  a 
terrestrial  globe,  recommended  him  to  Charles  V. 
Mercator  entered  into  the  emperor's  service,  and  ex- 
ecuted for  him  a  celestial  globe  of  crystal,  and  a  ter- 
restrial globe  of  wood.  In  1559  he  retired  to  Duis- 
burg,  and  received  the  title  of  cosmographer  to  the 
duke  of  Juliers.  His  last  years  were  devoted  to 
theological  studies.  He  died  in  1594.  Mercator 
published  a  great  number  of  maps  and  charts,  which 
he  engraved  and  coloured  himself.     He  is  known 
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as  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  projection  called  by 
his  name,  in  which  the  meridians  and  parallels  of 
latitude  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  both 
represented  by  straight  lines,  which  has  the  effect  of 
enlarging  the  degrees  of  latitude  as  they  recede  from 
the  equator.  His  first  maps  on  this  projection  were 
published  in  1569;  the  principles  were  first  explained 
by  Edward  Wright,  in  1599,  in  his  "Corrections  of 
Errors  in  Navigation,"  whence  the  discovery  has 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  him.  His  "Tabulfe 
Geographicae"  is  the  best  edition  of  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy,  and  has  been  merely  copied  by  his  suc- 
ces.sors. 

MERCER,  HUGH,  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
American  revolutionary  army,  who  was  by  birth  a 
native  of  Scotland.  He  was  liberally  educated,  stu- 
died medicine,  and  acted  as  a  surgeon's  assistant  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Culloden.  He  emigrated 
from  his  country  not  long  after  to  Pennsylvania,  but 
removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  settled  and  married. 
He  was  engaged  with  Washington  in  the  Indian 
wars  of  1755,  &c.,  and  his  children  are  in  possession 
of  a  medal  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  good 
conduct  in  the  expedition  against  an  Indian  settle- 
ment, conducted  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  in  Septem- 
ber 1756.  In  one  of  the  engagements  with  the  In- 
dians, General  Mercer  was  wounded  in  the  right 
wrist,  and  being  separated  from  his  party,  he  found 
that  there  was  danger  of  his  being  surrounded  by 
hostile  Indians,  whose  war-whoop  and  yell  indicated 
their  near  approach.  Becoming  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  took  refuge  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  large 
tree.  The  Indians  came  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
concealed,  seated  themselves  about  for  rest,  and 
then  disappeared.  Mercer  left  his  hiding-place,  and 
pursued  his  course  through  a  trackless  wild  of  about 
one  hundred  miles,  until  he  reached  Fort  Cumber- 
land. On  the  way  he  subsisted  on  the  body  of  a 
rattlesnake,  which  he  met  and  kihed.  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  he  immediately  joined  the  former,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  during 
that  important  period  of  American  history. 

MERCY,  FRANCOIS  DE,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  in  the  thirty  years'  war.  He  was 
born  at  Longwy  in  Lorraine,  and  rose  in  the  service 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  through  the  successive  ranks. 
After  having  defeated  General  Rantzau  at  Tuttlingen, 
he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  Bavarian  lieute- 
nant-general and  imperial  field-marshal,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  combined  forces,  and  captured  Rotweil 
and  Uberlingen.  In  the  succeeding  year,  1644,  Fri- 
burg  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  threw  up  a  fortified 
camp  in  its  vicinity.  The  great  Conde  attacked  him 
in  this  position,  and  after  a  combat  of  three  days  com- 
pelled him  to  retire.  Turenne  pursued  him,  but  the 
retreat  was  so  ably  conducted  that  the  French  general 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  him.  In 
May  1645  he  defeated  Turenne  at  Marienthal,  and 
fell  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1644,  in  the  battle  of  Aller- 
sheim,  near  Nordlingen.  He  was  buried  on  the  field, 
and  a  stone  was  raised  with  the  inscription  Sta,  via- 
tor, heroem  calcas.  Rousseau,  in  his  "  Emile"  very 
justly  remarks,  that  the  simple  name  of  one  of  his 
victories  would  have  been  preferable  to  this  inflated 
sentence,  borrowed  from  antiquitv. 

MERCY,  FLORIMOND  CLAUDE  DE,  a  grand- 
son of  Francois  de  Mercy,  who  was  born  in  Lorraine 
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in  1666,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold in  16S2,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  defence  of  Vienna  against  the  Turks.  His 
gallantry,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,  was 
rewarded  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  afterwards 
served  with  equal  distinction  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine. 
In  1705  he  stormed  the  lines  of  Pfaffenhofen,  and 
compelled  the  French  to  retreat  under  the  cannon  of 
Strasburg.  In  1706  he  covered  Landau  by  his  skil- 
ful manoeuvres,  and  supplied  it  with  provisions  and 
troops.  In  1707  he  defeated  General  Vivans  at  Offen- 
burg  ;  but,  having  penetrated  too  far  into  Alsace,  was 
entirely  defeated  at  Rumersheim.  In  1716  he  com- 
manded, with  equal  success,  in  Sicily  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  during  the  peace  exerted  himself  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Bannat.  In  1734  he 
received  the  command  in  Italy,  and  occupied  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  but  fell  while  leading  the  attack  in 
person  on  the  village  of  Croisetta.  His  remains  were 
interred  at  Reggio. 

MERIAN,  MArfHEW,  senior,  an  artist  of  cele- 
brity, who  was  born  at  Basle  in  1593.  He  studied 
at  Zurich  under  Dietrich  Meyer,  and  at  Oppenheim 
under  Theodore  de  Bry.  He  subsequently  settled  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  died  in  1651.  His  prin- 
cipal engravings  consist  of  views  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Europe,  particularly  those  of  Germany,  with  descrip- 
tions, and  are  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their 
perspective.  His  other  works  are  landscapes,  histo- 
rical scenes,  the  chase,  &c. — His  son,  Matthew  Merian, 
was  born  at  Basle  in  1621,  and  became  a  good  painter 
of  portraits.  He  studied  at  Rome,  1644,  travelled  in 
England,  the  Low  Countries,  France,  &c.,  and  died  in 
I6S7. — Maria  Sibylla,  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Mat- 
thew, was  born  at  Frankfort  in  1647-  She  studied 
imder  her  step-father  Morefels,  and  Mignon,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  taste,  skill,  and  accuracy  with 
which  she  painted  flowers  and  insects  in  water  colours. 
Her  zeal  for  this  department  of  painting  induced  her 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Surinam,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  metamorphosis  of  the  insects  of  the 
country  ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  she 
returned  with  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  in- 
sects, plants,  and  fruits  on  vellum.  Her  works  are 
"Erucarum  Ortus,  Alimentum,  et  Metamorphosis;" 
"History  of  the  Insects  of  Europe;"  and  "Meta- 
morphosis Insectorum  Surinamensium,"  with  sixty 
plates.  She  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1717.  Oneofher 
daughters  published  a  new  edition  of  the  last-named 
work,  which  her  mother  was  preparing  at  the  time  of 
her  death. 

MERLIN,  AMBROSE,  a  British  writer,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
accounts  we  have  of  him  are  so  mixed  up  with  fiction, 
that  to  disentangle  his  real  life  from  the  mass  would 
be  impossible.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  demon 
and  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  England  who  was  a  nun. 
His  birth-place  was  Carmartlien  in  Wales ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  by  his  father  in  all 
branches  of  science,  and  received  from  him  the  power 
of  working  miracles.  He  was  the  greatest  sage  and 
mathematician  of  his  time,  the»counsellor  and  friend 
of  four  English  kings,  Vortigern,  Ambrosius,  Pen- 
dragon,  and  Arthur.  Vortigern,  at  the  ad\'ice  of 
his  magicians,  had  resolved  to  build  an  impregnable 
tower,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  the  Saxons ; 
but  the  foundation  was  scarcely  laid  when  the  earth 
opened  by  night  and  swallowed  it  up.  The  magi- 
cians informed  the  king,  that  to  give  firmness  to  the 
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foundation,  he  must  wet  it  with  the  blood  of  a  child 
horn  without  a  father.  After  much  search,  the  youncr 
Merhn  was  brought  to  the  kinjj.  After  Merlin  had 
heard  the  dictum  of  the  magicians,  he  dis})uted  M-ith 
them  and  showed  them  that  under  the  foundation  of 
the  tower  was  a  great  lake,  and  under  the  lake  two 
great  raging  dragons, — one  red,  representing  the  Bri- 
tish, one  white,  representing  the  Saxons.  The  earth 
was  dug  open,  and  no  sooner  were  the  dragons  found 
than  they  commenced  a  furious  battle  ;  whereupon 


his  seat  in  the  executive  government  in  1799,  and 
retired  to  Douai.  Napoleon  recalled  him  from  his 
retreat,  and  imder  the  imperial  government  he  became 
advocate-general,  commandant  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour, and  received  the  dignity  of  count.  In  1806 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state, 
in  which  he  acquired  much  influence.  On  the  return 
of  the  king  in  1S14,  M.  Merlin  was  permitted  to  re- 
sign with  a  pension.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  M.  Merlin  hastened  to  offer  him  homage, 
Merhn  began  to  weep,  and  to  utter  prophecies  re-    and  was  made  one  of  his  ministers  of  state ;  and  he 


specting  the  future  state  of  England.  The  miracles 
ascribed  to  him  are  numerous.  He  is  said  to  have 
escaped  from  the  Saxons  in  a  ship  of  glass.  Instead 
of  dving,  it  was  supposed  that  he  feU  into  a  magic 
sleep,  from  which  after  a  long  period  he  would  awake, 
and  tothisfable Spenser  alludes  in  his  "Faery Queen." 
In  the  British  Museum  is  "  Le  Compte  de  la  Vie  de 
Merhn  et  de  ses  Faiz  et  Compte  de  ses  Prophecies," 
in  two  folio  volumes,  on  vellum,  without  date  or 
place 


was  afterwards  chosen  member  of  the  chamber  of  re- 
presentatives for  the  department  of  the  north.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  institute  from  its  com- 
mencement. M.  Merlin  quitted  France  in  ISlG  with 
the  design  of  passing  to  America ;  but  being  ship- 
wrecked, he  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. 

MERRICK,  JAMES,  an  English  poet,  who  was 
born  in  17'20,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1 739,  and  was  chosen  a  proba- 


MERLIN,  PHILIP  ANTONY,  generally  called  I  tioner  fehow  in  May  1744.  The  celebrated  Lord 
Merlin  de  Douai,  was  born  in  1754,  in  the  village  of  I  North,  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  were  his  pupils  at  this 
Arleux  in  Flanders.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  j  college.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  but  never 
had  him  placed  in  the  rich  abbey  of  Anchin,  near  I  engaged  in  any  parochial  duty,  being  subject  to 
Douai.  The  monks  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  t  acute  pains  in  his  head,  frequent  lassitude,  and  fe- 
sent  him  to  college,  and  educated  him  to  the  profes-  j  verish  com.plaints  ;  but,  from  the  few  manuscript 
sion  of  the  law.  The  young  Merlin  was  no  sooner  ;  sermons  which  he  left  behind  him,  appears  to  have 
admitted  an  advocate  than  his  benefactors  gave  him  preached  occasionally.  His  life  was  chiefly  passed 
the  direction  of  the  legal  concerns  of  their  wealthy  ,  in  study  and  literary  correspondence,  and  much  of 
house,  and  obtained  for  him  the  same  charge  from  J  his  time  and  property  were  employed  on  acts  of  be- 
the  chapter  of  Cambray.  In  17S9  he  was  chosen  de- i  nevolence.  Few  men  have  been  mentioned  with 
putv  to  the  states-general  by  the  iiers-elat  of  Douai,  i  higher  praise  by  all  who  knew  him.  In  1734,  while 
and  when  Necker  called  for  a  patriotic  contribution  ;  he  was  yet  at  school,  he  published  "  Messiah,  a  Di- 
in  the  midst  of  the  distresses  of  the  treasury,  M.  !  vine  Essay;"  and,  in  April  1730,  before  he  was 
Merlin  offered  to  the  public  wants  a  fourth  of  his  re-  ,  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  engaged  in  a  correspond- 
venue,  amounting  to  10,000  francs.  He  was  a  mem-  ence  with  the  learned  Reimarus.  The  imprimatur 
ber  of  the  committee  formed  to  prepare  the  means  of   from  the  vice-chancellor,  pi-ef5xed  to  his  translation 

"of  "  Tryphiodorus,"  is  dated  the  20th  of  October, 
1739,  before  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree.  In 
Alberti's  last  volume  of  Hesychius,  published  by 
Ruhnkenius,  are  many  references  to  Mr.  Merrick's 
notes  on  "  Tryphiodorus,"  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  Greek  writer  by  historical  and  critical  explana- 


abolishing  the  feudal  system,  and  drew  up  many  able 

reports  on  this   subject-     After  the  session  he  was 

appointed  president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the 

north,  and  in  1792  deputy  to  the  convention  for  that 

department.     He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king 

without  appeal  to  the  people,  and  without  respite  ; 

and  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  law,  providing  that  ,  tions  ;  many  of  them  have  a  reference  to  the  New 

no  deputy  should  be  sent  before  the  revolutionary  ;  Testament,  and  show  how  early  the  author  had  turned 


tribunal  until  the  assembly  itself  should  have  de 
creed  his  accusation.  Robespierre  and  Couthon  op- 
posed the  law,  with  menaces  against  its  advocates, 
and  the  proposition  was  lost. 

He  was  afterwards  successively  president  of  the 
convention,  and  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  In  March  1795  he  proposed  a  decree  of  ac- 
cusation against  Barrere,  Billaud  de  Varennes,  Col- 
lot  d'Herhois,  and  Vadier ;  and  demanded  a  new  or- 
ganization of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  with  a  view 
to  lessen  its  power.  When  the  sections  of  Paris  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  convention,  M.  Merlin  was 
one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the  city ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  September,  1795,  obtained  a  decree  that  the  armed 
force  should  be  at  the  sole  disposal  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  and  that  any  other  authority 
which  should  call  it  into  action  should  be  punished 
mth  death.  Shortly  after  he  presented  in  the  tribune 
a  code  of  crimes  and  punishments,  which  was  decreed 
in  two  sittings,  and  remained  in  force  until  ISll.  In 
1795  the  directory  appointed  M.  Merlin  minister  of 
justice.     He  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  di- 


his  thoughts  to  sacred  criticism.  Mr.  Merrick  was, 
in  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  the 
author  of  several  other  books  of  considerable  merit. 
He  died  much  regretted  on  account  of  his  blameless 
life,  in  1769. 

MERRY,  ROBERT,  an  Enghsh  poet  and  dra- 
matic \\Titer,  who  was  born  in  1755  at  London, 
where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He  received  his 
education  at  Harrow  under  Dr.  Summers,  and  had 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr  as  private  tutor.  From  Har- 
row he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  on  leavmg  that 
university  he  bought  a  commission  in  the  horse 
guards;  but  subsequently  quitted  the  service  and 
went  abroad,  where  he  remained  nearly  eight  years ; 
during  which  time  he  visited  most  of  the  principal 
tovs-ns  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  At  Florence  he  studied  the  Italian  language, 
encouraged  his  favourite  pursuit,  poetry,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca. 
Here  also  he  was  a  principal  contributor  to  a  collec- 
tion of  poetry,  by  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,  called 
'•  The  Florence  Miscellanv."     The  name  of  the  aca- 


ectory  in  the  room  of  M.  Barthelemy,  but  resigned  I  demy  he  afterwards  used  as  a  signature   to  many 
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poems  which  appeared  in  the  periodical  journals, 
and  the  newspapers,  and  excited  so  many  imitators 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  temporary  school  of  poets, 
whose  affectations  were  justly  ridiculed  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Baviad  and  Maeviad."  Mr.  Merry, 
however,  had  more  of  the  quahties  of  a  poet  than 
his  imitators,  altliough  not  much  more  judgment. 
His  taste,  originally  good,  became  vitiated  by  that 
love  of  striking  novelties  which  exhausts  invention. 
In  17'J1  he  married  Miss  Brunton,  an  actress,  who 
performed  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Lorenzo,"  and  a  pros- 
pect opened  to  him  by  the  joint  production  of  that 
lady's  talents,  and  his  own  pen;  but  the  pride  of 
his  relations  was  wounded  by  the  alliance ;  and  he 
was  constrained,  much  against  Mrs.  Merry's  inclina- 
tion, to  take  her  from  the  stage.  They  retired  to 
America  in  1796,  and  died  suddenly  at  Baltimore, 
in  Maryland,  in  179S. 

MERSCH,  VAN  DER,  a  popular  leader  of  the 
Brabant  patriots  in  1789,  who  was  born  at  Menin, 
and  entered  the  French  service,  in  which  he  acquired 
the  title  of  tlie  brave  Fleming.  He  afterwards  served 
in  the  Austrian  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the  beginning  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  Austria  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  command 
of  a  hastily  raised  body  of  troops  was  given  to  him, 
with  which,  though  undisciplined  and  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  he  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  imperial 
forces  at  Hoogstraaten  near  Antwerp.  After  some 
other  successful  operations,  which  placed  Ghent  and 
Brussels  in  his  hands,  the  chief  command  of  the 
Belgian  troops  was  entrusted  to  him.  Party  divi- 
sions soon,  however,  found  their  way  into  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  enemies  of  Van  der  Mersch  suc- 
ceeded by  their  intrigues  in  removing  him  from  his 
-command,  and,  although  they  could  prove  nothing 
against  him,  threw  him  into  prison.  He  remained 
■in  confinement  until  the  Austrians  recovered  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  and  died  at  Menin  in  1792, 
esteemed  and  regretted. 

MERTON,  WALTER  DE,  a  learned  English 
prelate,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
received  a  good  classical  education  at  Merton  in 
Surrey,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  a  monas- 
>tic  life.  By  his  talents  and  general  ability  he  rose 
through  several  ecclesiastical  offices  of  weight  and 
importance,  till,  in  1258,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
post  of  chancellor  of  England.  Of  this  office  he  was 
deprived  in  the  same  year  by  the  barons,  but  restored 
in  1261,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  400  marks;  and  held 
it  again  in  1274,  in  which  year  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester.  He  appears  to  have  been  of 
high  credit  in  aff'airs  of  state,  and  consulted  on  all 
matters  of  importance,  as  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
financier.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  in  fording  a  river  in  his  diocese  in  1277. 
Notwithstanding  his  liberality,  at  his  death  he  was 
possessed  of  goods  valued  by  inventory  at  51 10/.,  of 
which  he  left  legacies  to  the  amount  of  2726/.  His 
debts  amounted  to  746/.,  and  he  had  owing  to  him 
about  622/. 

This  prelate  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  St. 

William's  chapel,  at  the  north  end  of  the  cross  aisle 

in  Rochester  cathedral,  with  a  marble  monument, 

which  had  probably  been  injured  or  decayed,  as  in 

;  1598  the  present  beautiful  alabaster  monument  was 

'  erected  by  the  society  of  Merton  college,  at  the  sug- 

'  gestion  of  the   celebrated    Sir  Henry   Savile,   then 

;  warden  of  the  college.     With  respect  to  the  founda- 
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tion  of  this  college,  an  opinion  has  long  prevailed 
which  the  inquiries  of  some  recent  anti(juaries  have 
rendered  doubtful.  It  was  stated  by  Wood  and 
others,  that  Walter  de  Merton  first  founded  a  college 
at  Maldon,  as  a  nursery  for  that  at  Oxford  ;  that  at 
a  certain  age  the  scholars  were  removed  from  Mal- 
don to  (Oxford,  where  the  founder  provided  a  house 
for  them  on  the  site  of  the  present  college,  and  that 
the  whole  establishment  was  not  removed  from  Mal- 
don to  Oxford  until  the  year  1274,  when  the  third 
and  last  charter  was  obtained.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  original  intention  appears  to  have  been  to  esta- 
blish a  religious  house  at  Maldon,  consisting  of  a 
warden  and  priests,  who  were  to  appropriate  certain 
funds,  with  which  he  entrusted  them,  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  twenty  scholars  at  Oxford  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  when  he  founded  Merton  college, 
he  removed  the  warden  and  priests  thither. 

MESMER,  FREDERIC  ANTHONY,  a  German 
physician,  who  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  doc- 
trine of  animal  magnetism.  He  was  born  at  Mers- 
burg  in  Suabia  in  1734,  and  first  made  himself  known 
in  1766  by  the  publication  of  a  thesis,  "  De  Plane- 
tarum  Intluxu,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  exercised  an  influence  on  the  bodies 
of  animals,  and  especially  on  the  nervous  system,  by 
means  of  a  subtle  Huid  diff'used  through  the  universe. 
But  this  whimsical  association  of  the  Newtonian  ])hi- 
losophy  with  the  reveries  of  astrologers  being  too 
abstruse  for  general  reception,  he  added  the  notion 
of  curing  diseases  by  magnetism,  and  went  to  Vienna 
to  put  his  ideas  in  practice.  Father  Hell  had  pre- 
viously performed  some  pretended  cures  by  the  ap- 
plication of  magnets,  and  he,  considering  Mesmer  as 
a  rival,  charged  him  with  borrowing,  or  rather  steal- 
ing, his  invention.  The  new  empiric  thought  it  pru- 
dent, therefore,  to  renounce  the  use  of  common  mag- 
nets, and  declare  that  his  operations  were  conducted 
solely  by  means  of  the  magnetism  peculiar  to  animal 
bodies.  He  had  little  success  at  Vienna,  and  his 
applications  to  the  academies  of  sciences  at  Paris 
and  Berlin,  and  the  royal  society  of  London,  were 
treated  with  neglect.  After  an  a!)ortive  attempt  to 
cure  Mile.  Paradis,  a  celebrated  blind  musician,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  Mesmer  quitted  Vienna  for 
Paris  in  177S.  There  he  for  some  time  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  attract  the  notice  of  men  of  science; 
but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  a  convert  of 
M.  Deslon,  who,  from  being  his  pupil,  became  his 
rival,  and  whom  he  then  represented  as  an  impostor. 
Mesmer  had  the  impudence  to  dem,and  from  the 
French  government  the  gift  of  a  castle  and  estate  as 
a  reward  for  his  pretended  discoveries ;  and  the 
baron  de  Breteuil  actually  carried  on  a  negotiation 
with  this  pretender,  offering  him  a  large  pecuniary 
reward  if  he  would  establish  a  magnetic  clinicum, 
and  instruct  three  persons  chosen  by  government  in 
his  process.  The  latter  condition  induced  him  to 
reject  the  proposal,  and  he  removed,  with  some  cre- 
dulous patients,  to  Spa.  A  subscription  was  opened 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  Paris  and  reveal  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  professed  discovery.  He  consequently 
went  thither,  gained  a  number  of  proselytes,  and  re- 
ceived 340,000  livres.  Government  at  length  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  physicians,  and  members  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  among  whom  was  Franklin, 
to  investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer;  and  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  appeared  in  an  admirable 
memoir  drawn  i\])  by  M.  Bailly,  which  completely 
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exposed  the  futility,  of  animal  inao^netism,  and  the 
quackery  of  its  author.  He  afterwards  resided  some 
time  in  England,  under  a  feigned  name,  and  then 
retired  to  Germany,  and  in  1799  pubhshed  a  new 
exposition  of  his  doctrine,  which  attracted  no  notice. 
He  died  at  his  native  place  in  1815.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Me'moire  de  F.  A.  Mesmer  sur  ses  De- 
couvertes,"  and  some  other  works. 

MESSALINA,  VALERLA.— This  notorious  Ro- 
man empress,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Messala  Bar- 
batus,    and  wife  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  has  left 
behind  her  the  infamy  of  having  surpassed,  in  licen- 
tiousness, the  most  abandoned  women  of  any  age. 
She  had  all  the  males  belonging  to  the  household  of 
the  emperor  for  her  lovers ;  officers,  soldiers,  slaves, 
players— nothing  was  too  low  for  her.     Not  satisfied 
with  her  own  shame,  she  even  compelled  the  most 
noble  Roman  ladies  to  commit,  in  her  presence,  si- 
milar excesses.    \Yhosoever  did  not  comply  with  her 
wishes  she  punished  with  death.    She  at  length  went 
so  far  as,  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  pub- 
licly to  marry  Caius  Sihus,  a  senator.     Narcissus,  a  [ 
freedman  and  favourite  of  the  emperor,  formerly  a  | 
paramour  of  the  empress,  discovered  to  Claudius, 
who  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  this  new  act  of  | 
infamy  on  the  part  of  ]SIessalina ;  but  Claudius  de-  ; 
layed  to  punish  her,  and  Narcissus,  seeing  that  his  ' 
own  life  was  at  stake,  if  the  empress  should  succeed 
in  recovering  the  favour  of  her  weak  and  infatuated 
husband,  gave  orders  to  his  friends  to  murder  her 
secretlv ;  this  took  place  A.  D.  46.  I 

MESSENIUS,  JOHN,  was  a  Swedish  historian,  i 
born   in   1584.     He   was  in   the  confidence   of  the 
great  Gusta^s  Adolphus,  and  became  professor  of 
law  and  politics  at  L'psal.     His  fame  exposed  him  to 
envy,  and  his  enemies  accused  him  in  1615  of  cor-  j 
responding  secretly  with  the  German  emperor  Si-  i 
gismond,  on  which  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.     He  died  in  confinement  in  1637.     Of 
his  M-ritings,  the  principal  is  "Joan.  Messenii  Scondia 
Illustrata,   seu  Chronologia  de  Rebus  Scondiae,  hoc  ' 
est  Suecife,  Danite,  Norwegiae,"  &c.    His  son  Arnold  ' 
was  executed  in  1651,  on  account  of  a  libel  against  | 
the  queen  and  the  senate.     This  libel  was  written  by  ! 
John,  son  of  Arnold,  who  was  then  but  seventeen  I 
years  old. 

MESSIER,  CHARLES,  an  astronomer,  born  at  I 
Badonville,  in  Lorraine,  in  1730,  and  went  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  employed  by  the  as- 
tronomer Delille,  in  copying  and  drawing  maps. 
Delille,  who  was  struck  with  his  zeal  in  the  study  of 
astronomy,  obtained  a  situation  for  him,  and,  in  1758, 
the  observation  of  the  comet,  M-hich  then  occupied 
the  attention  of  astronomers,  was  entrusted  to  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  comet  whose 
return  Halley  had  predicted  in  1759;  and  he  care- 
fully observed  the  newly-discovered  planet  Lranus. 
A  telescope,  a  quadrant,  and  a  pendulum,  were  his 
only  instruments.  His  sight  was  remarkably  keen, 
and  enabled  him  to  discover  objects  of  search  before 
other  observers.  The  revolution  deprived  him  of  his 
former  appointments,  but  he  continued  his  observa- 
tions through  the  reign  of  terror,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  a  member  of  the  institute,  of  the  board  of 
longitude,  and  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  died  in 
1817.  His  obser\'ations  are  contained  in  the  Memoires 
of  the  academy  and  in  the  "Connaissance  des  Temps." 

MESTON,  WILLIAM,  a  buriesque  Scottish  poet, 
who  was  born  in  the  paiish  of  Midmar  in  Aberdeen- 


shire, in  16S6.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at 
the  Marischal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and,  after  finish- 
ing his  studies,  became  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
high  school  of  New  Aberdeen.  Thence  he  removed 
into  the  family  of  Marshal,  to  be  preceptor  to  the 
young  earl  of  that  name;  and  in  1714,  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  countess,  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Marischal  college.  He  did  not  long 
retain  this  situation,  for,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  1715,  he  followed  the  fortimes  of  his  noble 
patrons,  who  made  him  governor  of  Dunotter  Castle. 
After  the  defeat  at  SheriiFmuir,  he  lurked  among  the 
mountains,  till  the  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  with 
a  few  fugitive  companions,  for  whose  amusement 
and  his  own  he  composed  several  burlesque  j)oems. 
He  appears  to  have  remained  steady  to  his  principles, 
and  consequently  was  not  restored  to  his  professor- 
ship ;  but,  while  the  countess  of  Marshal  lived,  re- 
sided chiefly  in  her  family,  where  his  great  pleasantry 
and  liveliness  made  him  always  an  acceptable  guest. 
After  her  death  he  must  have  been  for  some  time 
without  much  provision,  till  he  commenced  an  aca- 
demy at  Elgin,  in  conjunction  with  his  brotlier.  His 
imprudence,  however,  rendered  this  attempt  abortive, 
and  he  subsisted  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1745.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  poems  entitled  *'  Mother  Grim's 
Tales,"  and  some  Latin  poems  of  less  merit.  Meston 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  one  of  the 
best  mathematicians  of  his  college. 

MESUE,  a  name  given  to  the  author  of  several 
ancient  Arabic  works  on  medicine,  which  were  early 
translated  into  Latin.  They  are  founded  on  the 
principles  of  Galen,  and  enjoyed  great  authority  for 
a  time,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  commented 
upon  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  much 
uncertainty  respecting  the  name  itself,  and  the  life 
of  the  author.  It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  two  physicians  of  this  name,  an  elder 
one,  who  was  body  physician  to  the  caliph  Haroun 
al  Raschid,  and  to  several  other  caliphs,  and  died  at 
Bagdad  about  A.  D.  851.  Haroun  al  Raschid,  and 
his  successor,  Almamon,  employed  him  to  translate 
several  works  from  the  Greek.  The  younger  Mesue 
was  born  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  and  a  pupil  of  Avicenna.  His 
works  on  medicine,  translated  into  Latin,  were  com- 
mon text-books  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  were  commented  upon  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

METO,  or  METON,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
of  Athens,  who  flourished  432  B.  C.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  he  observed 
the  solstice  at  Athens,  and  published  his  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  adjust 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  to  make  the 
lunar  and  solar  years  begin  at  the  same  point  of 
time.  This  is  called  the  golden  number,  from  its 
great  use  in  the  calendar.  Meton  was  living  about 
412  B.  C,  for,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to 
Sicily,  he  escaped  a  share  in  that  disastrous  expedi- 
tion bv  counterfeiting  insanity. 

MEITERNICH,  CLEMENS  WENCESL.\US 
NEPOMUK  LOTHARIUS,  PRINCE  OF  MET- 
TERNTCH. — This  celebrated  politician  and  diplo- 
matist was  born  May  17,  1773,  at  Coblentz  on  the 
Rhine.  In  1788  he  entered  the  university  of  Stras- 
burg.  At  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II. 
he  was  one  of  the  masters  of  ceremonies,  after  which 
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he  studied  law  at  Mentz  until  1794,  came  to  Eng- 
land, went  to  Vienna,  became  Austrian  minister  at 
the  Hague,  and  married  in  1795  the  countess  Eleo- 
nore  von  Kaunitz,  grand-daughter  of  Prince  Kaunitz. 
This  lady  was  the  heiress  of  the  lordship  of  Auster- 
litz.  She  died  in  March  1825  at  Paris.  The  prince 
then  married  Antonio,  Countess  de  Beitstein,  who 
died  in  1829,  and  he  has  since  married  the  countess 
Melaina  Zichj',  daughter  of  Count  Zichy  Ferrares. 
Prince  Metternich  began  his  diplomatic  career  at  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  as  minister  of  the  college  of  the 
AVestphalian  counts,  and  in  1801  the  Austrian  court 
appointed  him  minister  at  Dresden.  He  was  the 
chief  agent  in  imiting  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
l>y  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  against  Napoleon,  for  which 
he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Stephen. 
In  1807  he  signed  at  Fontainebleau  the  convention, 
which  put  a  scop  to  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  by  Russian 
troops,  and  which  made  the  Isonzo  the  frontier  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  What  he  had  begun  in  1 805 
he  continued  in  1808  with  rare  activity  and  shrewd- 
ness. He  never  fully  gave  up  his  j)lans  against 
France,  because,  whether  republic  or  empire,  the 
basis  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  France  was  odious 
to  him,  firmly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  old  system 
of  feudalism  or  aristocracy,  of  which  Austria  may  be 
considered  the  most  obstinate  champion ;  and,  as 
Metternich  was  the  most  influential  man  in  Austria, 
he  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages  of 
this  age  to  the  future  historian.  Metternich  fol- 
lowed his  system  with  remarkable  consistency  and 
activity.  Spain  rose  against  France.  In  1808  that 
public  audience  took  place  in  which  Metternich  with- 
stood, for  about  an  hour,  the  warm  attacks  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  policy  of  Austria,  which  he  declared 
would  not  leave  him  at  peace.  The  campaign  of 
1809  broke  out,  and,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  Count  Metternich  arrived  in  Vienna,  from 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria  at  Comorin.  Passports  had  long  been  denied 
him  at  Paris.  Count  de  Stadion  resigned  his  place 
as  Austrian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Count 
Metternich  was  appointed  in  his  place.  He  and  the 
French  minister  Champagny  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  at  Hungarian  Altenburg.  Napoleon's 
proposal  for  the  Austrian  princess  took  place  in  1810, 
and  Metternich  accompanied  the  new  empress  to 
France.  When  the  war  in  the  north  began  it  was 
Austria's  difficult  task  to  manage  affairs,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  all  treaties  and  obligations  and  the  family 
relations,  she  sho'^d  stand  in  a  position  to  reconquer 
her  former  dominions  and  set  Europe  free  from  French 
influence.  Baron  Fain  in  the  "Manuscritde  1813," 
attacks  the  conduct  of  Austria  on  this  occasion.  Met- 
ternich must  be  allowed  to  have  displayed  great  talent 
in  this  critical  state  of  things.  Austria's  "  anned 
me'diation  "  was  acknowledged  by  Alexander  and 
Prussia,  after  a  conference  of  Metternich  with  the 
former  at  Opotschna.  Invited  by  Napoleon  to  Dres- 
den, Metternich  arrived  and  signed  a  treaty,  accord- 
ing to  which  France  also  acknowledged  the  me- 
diation. Metternich  conducted  the  mediation  in 
Prague.  But  the  negotiations  for  peace  not  hav- 
ing been  opened  by  the  term  fi.xed,  which  was  the 
10th  of  August,  Metternich  drew  up  the  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Austria  against  France ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
troops  inarched   over   the   Bohemian  and  Silesian 
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frontier.  On  the  evening  of  the  portentous  battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  emperor  of  Austria  bestowed  on  him  and 
his  heirs  the  dignity  of  i)rince.  He  was  active  in 
the  negotiations  at  Frankfort,  Freiburg,  Basle,  Lan- 
gres  and  Chaumont.  He  directed  the  negotiations 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor  Francis  during 
the  congress  of  Chatillon,  and  from  Dijon  the  nego- 
tiations with  Monsieur,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  who 
had  arrived  at  Nancy.  He  proceeded  to  Paris,  signed 
the  convention  of  Fontainebleau  with  Napoleon  and 
the  peace  of  Paris,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  London. 
The  university  of  O.xford  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  and  when  in  1814  the  congress  of 
Vienna  was  opened,  and  the  presidency  was  unani- 
mously assigned  him,  with  Talleyrand  and  Welling- 
ton he  proceeded  to  the  king  of  Sa-xony,  then  at 
Presburg,  in  order  to  effect  jieace  between  Saxony 
and  Prussia,  by  obtaining  a  cession  of  territory  from 
the  former  to  Prussia.  He  was  again  Austrian  ple- 
nipotentiary at  the  second  peace  of  Paris  in  1815; 
then  at  Milan,  to  conclude  the  treaty  with  Bavaria, 
which  was  ratified  on  the  14th  of  April,  1816.  In 
1817  he  accompanied  the  Austrian  princess  destined 
for  the  Portuguese  prince-royal  (Don  Pedro)  to  Leg- 
horn, and  then  negotiated  with  the  Roman  see.  He 
presided  at  Troppau  and  Laybach.  He  afterwards 
went  on  the  invitation  of  George  the  Fourth  to  Hano- 
ver, and  again  conducted  the  negotiations  at  Vienna 
and  Verona.  In  September  1823,  when  the  em])e- 
rors  Francis  and  Alexander  met  at  Czernowitz,  Prince 
Metternich  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  partaking 
in  the  deliberations,  but  soon  after  transacted  l)usi-. 
ness  with  the  Russian  minister,  Count  Nesselrode. 
He  continued  in  his  post  with  unabated  activity,  and 
one  of  his  latest  works  was  the  treaty  between  Austria 
and  Sardinia,  according  to  which  the  latter  power 
engaged  to  keep  G0,000  men  in  readiness  for  Austria 
in  case  of  war,  probably  in  return  for  an  assurance, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  that  she  will  make  no  further 
attempts  to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  present  king 
of  Sardinia,  as  it  is  well  known  that  she  strove  tr) 
e.xclude  him,  when  Prince  Carignano,  from  the  suc- 
cession, and  to  secure  the  crown  for  the  duke  of 
Modena-Reggio, an  arch-duke  ofAuslria.  PrinceMef- 
ternich  has  been  knight  of  all  the  highest  orders  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  garter.  The 
king  of  Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class  with  the  title  of  duke.  In 
1816  the  king  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies  made  him  duke  of 
Portella  with  60,000  ducat i  income.  In  1816  the 
emperor  Francis  presented  him  with  Johannisberg, 
where  the  best  hock  is  produced.  Though  actively 
engaged  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  his  country.  Prince 
Metternich  has  also  taken  a  great  part  in  the  internal, 
as  the  management  of  the  finances,  &c.  The  firince 
has  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son,  who 
was  born  in  1829- 

METZU,  GABRIEL,  a  painter,  born  at  Leyden 
in  1615,  and  lived  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in 
1658.  His  models  were  Douw,  Terburg,  and  Mieris. 
His  style,  however,  was  nobler.  He  ])ainted  subjects 
from  common  life, — fruit-women,  chemists  in  the 
laboratory,  physicians  attending  the  sick,  &c.  His 
manner  is  free  and  pleasing,  and  his  imitation  of  na- 
ture true.  A  lady  tuning  her  lute,  and  another 
washing  her  hands  in  a  silver  basin  held  by  her  wo- 
man, are  among  his  best  works. 

MEULEN,  ANTONY  FRANCIS  VAN  DER,  a 
battle  painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1031.     Sime   of 
Z   2 
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his  compositions,  having  been  carried  to  France,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Lebrun,  and  Colbert  invited  the 
3'oung  artist  to  Paris,  with  a  pension  of  2000  li\Tes, 
and  a  residence  at  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  His 
talents  as  a  battle  painter  recommended  him  to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  alwaj^s  took  him  on  his  expeditions, 
and  often  pointed  out  the  subjects  which  he  desired 
him  to  represent.  The  painter  had  thus  an  opportu- 
nity of  perfecting  himself  in  his  department  of  the 
art,  and  is  considered,  on  account  of  his  truth  of  ex- 
pression, one  of  the  best  battle  painters  of  his  day. 

MEZERAI,  FRANCIS  EUDES  DE,  an  eminent 
French  historian,  who  was  born  at  Argentau  in  16 10, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  Caen,  where  he 
displayed  a  considerable  share  of  talent  as  a  poet. 
Indeed  he  supported  himself  for  some  time  by  wr'it- 
ing  satires  against  the  French  ministry  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  He  subsequently,  however, 
gave  his  genius  a  better  direction,  and  deA'oted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  history  and  politics.  He  pub- 
hshed  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  France" 
in  1643,  which  extends  from  Pharamond  to  Charles 
VI. ;  the  second  in  1646,  which  contains  what  passed 
from  Charles  VI.  to  Charles  IX.;  and  the  third  in 
1651,  which  comprehends  the  history  from  Henry 
III.  till  the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598;  all  in  folio. 
This  history  procured  him  a  pension  from  the  king. 
In  1668  he  published  "An  Abridgement  of  the  His- 
tory of  France."  He  subsequently  produced  several 
other  works,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1633. 

MIAULIS,  ANDREW  VOKOS,  a  modern  Greek 
leader,  who  was  originally  a  poor  sailor,  but  gained 
some  property  by  his  boldness  and  activity  in  the 
coasting  trade.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  re- 
volution and  those  of  Napoleon,  he  carried  on  a  com- 
merce with  the  French  and  Spanish  ports  in  spite  of 
the  English  cruisers,  built  the  first  ship  at  Hydra, 
but  was  shipwrecked  on  a  voyage  to  Portugal,  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  fortune.  He  however  recovered 
from  his  losses,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
Lis  countrymen.  Though  averse  to  beginning  the 
struggle  for  Greek  freedom  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  commenced,  the  first  blow  was  no  sooner  struck 
than  he  embarked  heartily  in  the  cause,  and  was  ever 
foremost  in  exposing  himself,  in  sacrificing  his  for- 
tune, and  in  giving  an  example  of  obedience  to  the 
government,  and  of  disinterestedness.  "  Such  is  the 
man,"  says  Howe,  "  who  commanded  the  Greek  fleet; 
and  so  irreproachable  was  his  character,  that  even  in 
Greece,  where  the  people  are  so  suspicious  of  their 
leaders,  no  voice  was  ever  raised  against  Miaulis." 

MICHAELIS,  JOHN  DAVID,  a  celebrated  theo- 
logian and  orientalist,  who  was  born  at  Halle  in  171 7, 
where  his  father.  Christian  Benedict,  was  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  the  same  branches.  Young 
Michaelis  received  =  his  first  instruction  from  his 
father,  and  afterwards  studied  in  the  orphan  house  at 
Halle.  After  taking  his  degrees,  he  made  a  journey 
to  England  and  Holland,  where  he  formed  connec- 
tions with  several  learned  individuals  in  London  and 
Oxford,  and  in  Leyden.  After  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  ar- 
dour, and,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Professor 
Ludwig,  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  Halle  university  library. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  baron  von  Mun- 
chausen, Michaelis  in  1745  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Gottingen,  where,  in  1751,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Haller,  to  draw  up  the  constitution  of 


the  new  royal  society  of  sciences,  of  which  he  wa.s 
secretary  and  director,  until  some  diflferences  with 
one  of  his  colleagues  induced  him  to  resign  his  posts 
and  leave  the  society.  From  1753  to  1770  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  "  The  Gottingen  Literary  No- 
tices," and  from  1761  to  1763  was  librarian  to  the 
university.  After  the  death  of  Gesner,  which  took 
place  in  I76l,  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the  phi- 
lological seminary,  from  which  so  many  eminent 
philologians  have  proceeded.  During  the  troubles 
of  the  seven  years'  war,  Michaelis  was  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  an  exploring  expedition  into 
Arabia,  which  was  afterwards  undertaken  by  Niebuhr, 
and  which  contributed  many  important  explanations 
to  obscure  passages  of  scripture.  Hediedinl791.  His 
labours  in  biblical  criticism  and  history  are  of  great 
value.  His  principal  works  are,  "  Mosaisches  Recht," 
"  Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,"  "  Spicilegium  Geographise  Hebrseo- 
rum,"  "  Translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  Grammatical  and  Lexicographical  Productions." 

MICHAUD,  JOSEPH. -This  French  royalist  was 
well  known  as  a  violent  partisan  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  was  born  in  1771,  and  in  1791  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  immediately  began  to  write  in  the  royalist 
journals.  He  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  during 
the  reign  of  terror ;  and,  under  the  directorial  govern- 
ment, he  was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  was  once 
condemned  to  death  by  a  military  commission.  At 
the  time  of  his  condemnation  he  was  the  editor  of 
"  The  Qnotidienne."  He  took  flight,  but  the  sentence 
being  subsequently  annulled  he  returned,  and  was 
among  the  persons  who  were  ordered  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Cayenne,  but  he  contrived  again  to  escape, 
and  found  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura. 
Of  these  events  he  has  given  an  amusing  account  in 
a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Spring  of  a  Proscribed  Man." 
During  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  M.  Michaud  was  the 
secret  agent  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  count  D'Artois. 
He  however  celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  emperor 
and  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  poem  called  "  The  Thirteenth 
Book  of  the  ^Eneid,  or  the  Marriage  of  iEneas  and 
Lavinia."  Napoleon  nevertheless,  who  suspected  him 
to  be  an  enemy,  would  never  grant  him  any  favour. 
Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  one  of  his  supplementary 
readers,  censor-general  of  the  journals,  and  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  After  the  second  abdication 
of  the  emperor,  M.  Michaud  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  sat  during  only  one 
session.  He  was  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  and 
poems,  and  of  "  A  Literary  Journey  to  Mont  Blanc, 
and  in  Some  Picturesque  Parts  of^avoy,"  "  History 
of  the  Empire  of  Mysore,"  "  The  History  of  the  Cru- 
sades," and  of  a  great  number  of  articles  in  "  The 
Universal  Biography." 

MICHAUD,  LOUIS,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Joseph  Michaud,  and  served  in  the  army  till  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  captain  during  the  early  cam- 
paigns of  the  revolution;  but  in  1797  gave  up  his 
commission,  in  order  to  settle  at  Paris  as  a  partner 
with  M.  Giguet  in  the  printing  business.  He  and 
his  partner  being  royalists,  their  press  was  frequently 
employed  in  printing  papers  sent  to  them  by  Louis 
XVIII.  and  his  brother;  and  for  an  offence  of  this 
kind  M.  Michaud,  in  1799,  suflfered  three  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  Abbaye.  After  the  restoration 
M.  Michaud  became  king's  printer.  In  1816  how- 
ever he  lost  his  place,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
printed  various  publications  hostile  to  the  charter 
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Michaud  was  the  author  of  "  An  Historical  View  of 
the  First  Wars  of  Napoleon,"  and  the  publisher  of  the 
celebrated  "  Biographic  Universelle.'' 

MICHAUX,  ANDRE,  a  celebrated  traveller  and 
botanist,  who  was  born  at  Sartory,  near  Versailles,  ,  , 

in   1746,  and  was  early  led,  by  the  example  of  his  I  wholly  disapprove  the   subject:  poetry  should  not 
father  and  his  own  inclinations,  to  devote  himself  to  '  consecrate  what  history  must  condemn  ;  and  it  is  as 
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several  of  his  works,  and  his  lordship  furnishes  the 
following  remarks  on  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  an 
Elegy  :"— 

"  As  to  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  I  will  not  criticise  any  part  of  it,  because  I 


agricultural  pursuits,  but  at  the  same  time  did  not 
neglect  to  cultivate  the  sciences  and  polite  literature. 
The  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  after  an  early  marriage, 
interrupted  his  prospects  of  domestic  happiness,  and 
carried  him  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Lemonnier,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  botany. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  Jussieu,  and  in  1780 
visited  Auvergne,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Spain,  in  com- 
pany with  Delamarck  and  Thouin,  on  a  botanical  ex- 
cursion. In  1782  Lemonnier  obtained  for  him  per- 
mission to  accompany  Rousseau,  who  was  appointed 
Persian  consul  to  Persia,  and   after    spending  two 


certain  as  history  can  render  any  fact,  that  (besides 
her  criminal  amours  with  David  Rizzio  and  Botli- 
well)  she  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the 
king  her  husband.  Read  Thuanus  or  Hume  (wlio 
have  written  her  history  more  truly  than  Robertson) 
and  you  will  be  inclined  to  pity,  not  to  praise  her; 
nor  will  Robertson  himself,  though  he  shades  her 
crimes  as  much  as  possible,  give  you  such  an  idea  of 
her  as  to  make  you  think  her  a  proper  subject  for  the 
encomiums  of  a  writer  who  means  to  serve  the  cause 
of  virtue,  not  of  party." 

In  reply  to  his  patron's  letter,  Mickle  wrote  the 


years  in  those  parts,  Michaux  returned  with  a  fine  I  following: — "Though  you  have  disapproved  of  the 


collection  of  plants  and  seeds.  In  1785  he  was  sent 
to  America  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  trees  and 
shrubs  for  the  establishment  at  Rambouillet,  landed 
at  New  York,  and  visited  y^ew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland,  &c.  In  1787  he  formed  a  new  es- 
tabhshment  at  Charleston  for  the  procuring  and  pre- 
serving plants,  and  visited  Georgia,  Florida,  the  Ba- 
hamas, &c.  Shortly  after  which  he  examined  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  two  gardens  which  he  had 
established  at  New  York  and  Charleston  were  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  had  done  much  to- 
wards advancing  arboriculture  in  the  United  States. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  Michaux  was 
sent  to  Louisiana  by  the  French  government  on  a 
public  mission,  and,  in  July  1793,  crossed  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  and  descended  the  Ohio.  The  project  in 
relation  to  which  he  had  been  sent  having  been  alian- 
doned,  he  returned  in  December  to  Philadelphia. 
The  following  year  he  again  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  examined  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  these 
expeditions  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  1795  he 
returned  to  Europe,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  but  saved  the  greater  part  of  his  valuable 
collection,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  found  that  out 
of  60,000  stocks  which  he  had  sent  out  to  Rambouil- 
let, only  a  very  small  number  had  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  the  revolution.  Michauxwas  unable  to  obtain 
the  arrears  of  his  salary  for  seven  years,  or  any  em- 
ployment from  the  government,  and  occupied  himself 
in  preparing  materials  for  his  works  on  N'orth  Ame- 
rica. In  1800,  however,  he  was  attached  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Baudin  to  New  Holland;  but,  after  visit- 
ing TenerifFe  and  the  Isle  of  France,  he  left  the  party, 
and  went  to  Madagascar,  where  he  died  of  a  fever  in 
November  1802.  His  best  works  are,  "  Histoire  des 
Chenes  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale,"  and  "  Flora 
Boreali-Americana. 

MICKLE,  WILLIAM  JULIUS.— This  eminent 
poet  was  born  at  Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire  towards 
the  close  of  1734.  He  received  a  good  classical 
education  from  his  father,  who  was  a  very  pious 
presbyterian  minister,  and  afterwards  placed  him  in 
the  high  school  at  Edinburgh.  At  twenty  years  of 
age  young  Mickle  commenced  business  as  a  brewer, 
but  ultimately  failed,  and  he  speedily  became  an 
author  by  profession.  To  procure  the  patronage  of 
Lord   Lyttleton  he  presented  him  with  copies  of 


ode  on  the  queen  of  Scots,  I  must  think  myself 
very  happy  in  having  shown  it  to  your  lordship. 
Nothing  was  ever  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to 
vindicate  or  deny  her  crimes  ;  and  if,  while  taken  up 
with  the  subject,  I  have  fallen  into  what  might  be 
looked  on  as  endeavouring  to  give  an  amiable  cast  to 
her  ^•ices  ;  now,  when  your  lordship  has  been  so  good 
as  to  warn  me  of  it,  I  can  have  no  reluctance  to  sup- 
press a  piece  that  was  merely  a  sport  of  fancy.  That 
Buchanan,  Knox,  and  others,  have  sometimes  for- 
got the  honour  of  the  historian,  and  indulged  the 
rancour  of  party,  is  pretty  certain.  This,  with  the 
greatness  of  her  sufferings  (in  some  instances  beyond 
what  the  most  crooked  policy  could  demand),  pleads 
something  in  her  favour,  and  it  was  this  that  misled 
me  to  think  of  writing  an  ode  on  her  death,  without 
sufficiently  weighing  the  propriety  of  the  subjec'. 
I  would  fain  take  this  opi>ortunity,"  he  adds,  "  lo 
mention  the  plan  of  a  poem,  which  I  have  long  had 
some  thoughts  of.  The  subject  of  it,  if  not  the  title, 
to  be.  The  Cave  of  Deism.  Mr.  Hume  has  as- 
serted, that  Mahometanism  has  been  more  salutary 
to  the  world  than  Christianity.  And  through  all  his 
works  there  runs  a  most  disingenuous  manner  of 
blending  revelation  with  the  fo[)peries  and  sinister 
inventions  of  men  ;  and  in  a  variety  of  such  ludicrous 
dresses,  he  would  expose  Christianity  to  the  contempt 
of  his  reader.  Such  a  conduct,  with  his  shamele.ss  as> 
sertion  that  Polytheism  was  the  first  religion  of  man- 
kind; liis  malevolence  of  the  reformation;  the  non- 
sense he  writes  about  miracles ;  together  with  such 
like  sentiments  from  other  infidel  writers,  would  fur- 
nish out  a  part  or  character  for  the  keeper  or  genius 
of  the  cave.  The  description  of  the  gloomy  cave  it- 
self, with  the  vices  that  shelter  in  it;— the  genius  of 
Mahometanism,  with  the  finest  countries  lying  in 
ruins  behind  her; — that  of  j)opery,  and  that  of  ge- 
nuine Christianit}',  introduced  as  personages,  with 
some  pr()})er  action,  might,  I  should  think,  afford 
materials  for  a  poem  of  five  or  six  hundred  lines, 
which  would  fall  naturally  enough  into  the  manner  of 
Spenser." 

Mr.  Mickle  afterwards  took  occasion  to  state  the 
nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  obstacles  which  re- 
tarded his  progress,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  nobie^ 
man.     It  is  dated  April  9th,  1765. 

"  A  situation  that  would  enable  me  to  cultivate  the 
studies  to  which  nature  has  led  my  iuclmation^,  was 
all  the  liappiness  I  ever  wished  for ;  but  any  weak 
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attempt  I  have  made  has  neither  procured  such,  nor 
left  much  hope  of  it  doing  so.  To  write  for  the  book- 
sellers is  what  I  never  will  do.  Did  my  fortune  en- 
able me  to  do  for  myself  in  trade,  I  might  expect 
some  encouragement  under  Governor  Johnstone,  of 
West  Florida,  to  whose  family  my  father  was  related  ; 
hut  as  I  prefer  going  abroad  to  any  thing  I  could  e,x- 
pect  in  a  counting-house  in  London,  I  think  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  Major  James  Johnstone,  brother 
to  the  governor,  will  befriend  me  so  far  as  to  procure 
me,  if  in  his  power,  some  settlement  in  the  East  or 
"West  Indies.  The  risk  of  being  cut  off  by  the  cli- 
mate," he  adds,  in  another  place,  "  would  no  wise 
deter  me  from  going  to  Jamaica,  did  it  otherwise  ap- 
])ear  as  the  most  proper  step  I  could  take,  in  which 
case  your  lordship's  recommendation  to  Beckford  or 
Fuller,  and  mentioning  me  to  your  brother,  the  go- 
vernor, would  be  every  thing  I  could  wish.  But  as 
your  lordship  likewise  mentioned  the  East  Indies, 
and,  as  next  to  a  clerkship  in  some  of  the  public  of- 
fices at  home,  I  should  prefer  going  thither,  so  I 
should  be  very  happy  could  any  thing  be  done  in  it. 
The  company  have  many  resident  clerks,  and  various 
places  to  bestow,  and  no  doubt  your  lordship's  in- 
terest with  the  directors  would  do  a  great  deal." 

After  various  commercial  arrangements,  none  of 
which  were  fully  matured,  Mr.  Mickle  accepted  of 
an  appointment  as  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press 
at  Oxford,  in  which  office  he  remained  many  years. 

The  favourable  reception  of  his  early  poems  in- 
duced him  to  pubhsh,  in  1770,  three  distinct  produc- 
tions : — "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  an  Elegy  ;"  "Know- 
ledge, an  Ode ;"  and  "  Hengist  and  Mey,  a  Ballad." 
As  he  had  signified  a  desire  to  suppress  the  poem  on 
the  death  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  consequence  of 
the  disapprobation  of  his  former  patron.  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  he  conceived  it  necessary,  on  its  appearance, 
to  obviate  the  objection  adduced  by  his  noble  friend 
to  his  vindication  of  her  character,  for  which  purpose 
he  affixed  the  following  note  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
elegy:  — 

"  Many  elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  to  res- 
cue the  character  of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
Mary  from  obloquy  and  reproach.  The  artifices  of 
her  insidious  but  inexorable  rival,  Elizabeth,  have 
been  clearly  laid  open  by  the  masterly  pen  of  Dr. 
Stuart.  Elizabeth  was  iindoubtedly  the  enemy  of 
her  fame,  her  fortune,  and  her  life.  Yet  the  conduct 
of  the  queen  of  England  may  be  considered  as  in  a 
great  measure  justified  by  the  alarming  combinations 
of  Mary  and  her  abettors ;  by  the  general  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  of  the  two  countries  ;  and 
bv  the  rebellious  disposition  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  subjects,  exasperated  by  the  suppressed  but 
malignant  bigotry  of  the  old  superstition,  and  ready 
to  seize  every  opjiortunity  of  disturbing  the  reign  of 
their  triumphant  enemy." 

Having  opposed  Dr.  Harrt-ood  with  some  success 
in  a  theological  disquisition,  he  published  in  1771, 
"  Voltaire  m  the  Shades,  or  Dialogues  on  the  Deisti- 
cal  Controversy,"  in  which  he  gave  evident  proofs  of 
learning  and  genius,  as  well  as  a  mind  disposed  to 
promote  the  most  essential  interests  of  mankind.  To 
add  to  the  stipend  he  received  as  corrector  of  the 
Clarendon  press  he  frequently  wrote  essays  for  the 
"  Whitehall  Evening  Post ;  "  but  as  economy  is  not 
a  virtue  generally  attendant  on  genius,  the  produce 
of  his  labours-  united  did  not  amount  to  what  he 
tJeetned  a  competence,  by  which  he  was  induced  to 


extend  his  views  and  conceive  a  design  that  might 
improve  his  income.  In  early  life  he  had  read,  with 
great  attention,  Castera's  translation  of  "The  Lusiad" 
of  Camoens  into  French,  and  entertained  a  distant 
thought  of  attempting  a  version  of  it  into  English. 
He  did  not  abandon  the  intention  though  he  had  been 
precluded  by  a  variety  of  engagements  from  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  till  at  length  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
making  an  effort  at  the  arduous  task,  and  having 
previously  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Portuguese  language,  he  entered  upon  it,  and  through 
the  utmost  exertion  of  his  abilities,  published  in  1771 
the  first  book  as  a  specimen  of  his  talents  for  that 
department  of  literature.  His  friends  approving  this 
specimen,  and  encouraging  him  to  proceed  in  an 
undertaking  which  augured  so  favourably  at  the  com- 
mencement,he  dismissed  all  other  engagements,deter- 
mined  to  devote  all  his  time  and  all  his  powers  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  design  which  afforded  a  rational 
prospect  of  conducing  most  essentially  to  his  emolu- 
ment as  well  as  his  reputation. 

Pursuant  to  this  determination  he  left  his  residence 
at  Oxford  and  retired  to  a  farm  house  at  Forest  Hill, 
where  he  applied  himself  with  such  unremitting  assi- 
duity to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan,  that  the 
translation,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  press  in  stated 
portions  as  he  proceeded  on  it,  was  completed  in  1775, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Lusiad,  or  the 
Discovery  of  India,  an  Epic  Poem ;  with  an  Intro- 
duction, the  History  of  the  Discovery  of  India,  the 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Portuguese  Em- 
pire in  the  East,  the  Life  of  Camoens,  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Lusiad,  and  Observations  upon  Epic  Poetry, 
and  Notes  and  Illustrations." 

This  arduous  work  made  its  appearance  under 
many  unfavourable  circumstances.  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shaw  had  published  a  translation  of  "Tbe  Lusiad"  in 
1655,  but  the  style  in  which  it  was  executed  afforded 
a  A'ery  imperfect  display  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
original.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  January  ■22nd, 
1776,  he  says,  "Though  my  work  is  well  received  at 
Oxford  I  will  honestly  own  to  you  some  things  have 
hurt  me.  A  few  grammatical  slips  in  the  introduc- 
tion have  been  mentioned,  and  some  things  in  the 
notes  about  Virgil,  Milton,  and  Homer  have  been 
called  the  arrogance  of  criticism.  But  the  greatest 
offence  of  all  is  what  I  say  of  blank  verse.  My  ver- 
sification, however,  receives  a  most  general  approba- 
tion." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boswell,  preserved  in  his  "Life  of 
Dr.  Johnson,"  he  says,  "  Before  publishing  "The  Lu- 
siad" I  sent  Mr.  Hoole  a  proof  of  that  part  of  the  intro- 
duction in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
yourself,  and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work,  begging 
it  might  be  shown  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  in  place  of  the  simple  mention  of  him, 
which  I  had  made,  he  dictated  to  Mr.  Hoole  the  sen- 
tence as  it  now  stands.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  in 
1772,  that  about  twenty  years  before  that  time  he 
himself  had  a  design  to  translate  "The  Lusiad,"  of  the 
merit  of  which  he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented by  a  number  of  other  engagements."  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  is  said,  afterwards  recommended  it  to 
Goldsmith. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  five  years  which 
Mickle  chiefly  devoted  to  the  translation  of  "  The 
Lusiad,"  he  derived  his  sole  support  from  the  stipend 
he  received  from  his  employer  as  corrector  of  the 
Clarendon  press  ;  and  when  he  gave  up  that  engage- 
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mcnt  he  was  circumscribed  to  the  residue  of  the  sum 
he  had  received  from  the  subscription  to  his  work. 
"  When,  after  five  years  unremitting-  attention,"  says 
the  writer  of  the  anecdotes  of  his  hfe,  "  he  had  com- 
pleted this  great  work,  those  friends  who  knew  his 
circumstances  advised  him  to  consider  who  would  be 
the  proper  patron  to  whom  he  ought  to  dedicate  such 
a  poem.  I  am  assured  by  one  who  hved  with  him 
in  habits  of  great  intimacy  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Sims,  of 
Chenies,  Bucks,  formerly  of  St.  Alban  Hall,  O.xford), 
that  Mr.  Mickle  had  repeated  intimations  from  un- 
questionable authority,  informing  him  that,  to  several 
persons,  then  high  in  the  Indian  department,  it  would 
be  very  acceptable ;  that  by  the  dedication  of  such  a 
poem  as  '  The  Lusiad,'  they  would  think  themselves 
highly  honoured,  that  he  might  depend  on  a  princely 
acknowledgment,  and  they  therefore  advised  him  to 
think  of  the  most  worthy.  This  counsel  he  was  at 
first  inclined  to,  but  the  advice  of  Commodore  John- 
stone turned  the  scale,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Buccleugh." 

"That  he  might  omit,"  says  the  anonymous  writer 
of  the  best  account  of  his  life,  "  no  j)rudential  atten- 
tions to  his  future  welfare ;  and,  with  the  hopes  of 
reaping  those  advantages  which  usually  attend  so 
laborious  a  work,  he  applied  to  a  person  of  great 
rank,  with  whom  his  family  had  been  connected,  for 
permission  to  dedicate  it  to  him.     '  The  manner,' 

says  the  author,   '  in  which took  the 

English  '  Lusiad'  under  his  patronage  infinitely  en- 
hanced the  honour  of  his  acceptance.'  The  manner, 
as  the  author  frequently  told  his  friends,  was  'by  a 
very  polite  letter  written  with  his  own  hand.'  But 
let  not  indigent  genius  in  future  place  too  much  ex- 
pectation on  the  generosity  of  patrons.  After  re- 
ceiving a  copy,  for  which  an  extraordinary  price  was 
paid  for  the  binding,  days,  weeks,  and  months  elapsed 
without  the  slightest  notice.  During  this  time, 
though  the  author  had  too  much  spirit  to  solicit  or 
complain,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  misery 
so  feelingly  described  ])y  Spenser  fell  to  his  lot : — 

•  Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide,'  &c. 

"At  length  a  gentleman  of  rank  in  the  political 
world,  a  fast  and  firm  friend  to  the  author,  and  who 
afterwards  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  by  that 
means  afforded  him  the  independence  he  latterly  en- 
joyed, waited  on  the  patron,  and  heard,  with  the  in- 
dignation and  contempt  it  deserved,  a  declaration 
that  the  work  was  then  unread,  but  had  been  repre- 
sented not  to  have  the  merit  it  had  been  first  said  to 
possess,  and  therefore  nothing  could  be  then  done  on 
the  subject  of  his  mission.  This  paltry  evasion,  the 
solicitor  declared,  he  believed  arose  from  the  mali- 
cious insinuations  of  a  certain  person  about  the  pa- 
tron, whose  mistakes  had  received  a  proper  correc- 
tion in  the  preface  to  'The  Lusiad.'  We  know  not 
how  true  this  suggestion  may  be,  though,  admitting 
the  fact,  it  hardly  alters  the  case.  Mr.  Mickle's  ac- 
covmt  of  this  interview  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
August  22,  1776,  now  lies  before  us,  and  we  might 
probably  do  no  disservice  to  the  general  interests  of 
literature  were  we  to  print  it.  W^e  cannot,  however, 
omit  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  there  is  not  some 
small  violation  of  moral  rectitude  in  a  great  man  ac- 
cepting from  an  indigent  one  that  compliment  which 
is  oflfered  him,  under  at  least  an  implied  agreement 
to  receive  some  acknowledgment  in  return  for  the 
honour  done  him  ?     It  ought  not  to  be  concealed 


that  when  the  second  edition  of  '  Tlie  Lusiad'  was 
published  in  1 778,  Mickle  was  strongly  recommended 
by  a  friend  to  suppress  the  dedication.  His  resent- 
ment at  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  received  had 
by  this  time  been  converted  into  contempt,  and  with, 
great  magnanimity  he  refused.  Whoever  will  read 
the  life  of  Camoens  cannot  avoid  observing  a  strik- 
ing similarity  in  the  fortunes  of  the  author  and  his 
translator,  and  he  will  probably  not  be  displeased  at 
the  concluding  note  of  '  The  Lusiad  :' — '  Similarity 
of  condition  produced  similarity  of  complaint  and 
sentiment  in  Spenser  and  Camoens :  each  was  un- 
worthily neglected  by  the  Gothic  grandees  of  his 
age  ;  yet  both  their  names  will  live  when  the  remem- 
brance of  the  courtiers  Avho  spurned  thein  '  shall 
sink  beneath  their  mountain  tombs.' 

'  O  may  that  man  that  hath  the  muses  sporn'd, 
Alive,  nor  dead,  be  ever  of  a  muse  adoni'd," 

"  I  believe,"  says  the  writer  of  the  anecdotes  of 
his  life,  "  the  person  alluded  to  is  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
who  was  the  professed  admirer  of  Hume,  to  whom 
Mickle  was  a  declared  antagonist,  and  once  intended 
to  have  written  and  jjublished  '  An  Heroic  Ejjistle 
from  David  Hume  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,'  in  which  the 
doctor  and  his  pupil  would  have  been  rather  harshly 
treated.  Many  of  the  verses  he  at  the  time  repeated 
to  a  particular  friend,  but  the  poem  was  never  com- 
pleted." Such  was  the  reception  of  Mickle's  dedi- 
cation of  "The  Lusiad." 

That  Mickle  entertained  anxious  doubts  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  translation,  is  evident  from  some  remarks 
in  the  dissertation  prefixed,  reflecting  on  the  poverty 
and  misery  in  which  Camoens,  the  author  of  "The. 
Lusiad,"  was  suffered  to  drag  through  a  wretched 
existence,  which  he  concludes  with  some  lines  in  the 
style  of  Spenser,  on  the  "  Neglect  of  Poetry."  But 
such  was  the  merit  of  the  poem  in  point  of  adherence 
to  the  ideas  of  the  original,  of  fancy,  and  harmony  of 
versification,  that  it  obtained  an  applause  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  totally  dispelled  the 
momentary  apprehensions  which  had  arisen  in  his 
mind  from  some  disappointments  he  had  experienced 
previous  to  the  puljlication.  The  first  edition  having 
a  very  rapid  sale,  he  immediately  prepared  a  second 
with  improvements,  which  was  published  with  an 
etching  presented  to  him  by  Mortimer ;  in  gratitude 
for  which,  Mickle  at  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1779,  wrote  an  epitaph  for  him,  which  does  equal 
honour  to  the  poet  and  the  artist. 

Before  the  appearance  of  "  The  Lusiad,"  Mickle, 
at  the  persuasion  of  some  friends,  was  induced  to 
make  an  effort  in  dramatic  poetry,  and  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy entitled  "  The  Siege  of  Marseilles,"  founded  on 
a  passage  in  the  French  history  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  when  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  Spaniards,  invaded  his  native  country, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Marseilles.  This  tragedy, 
with  the  recommendation  of  some  literary  friends, 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Garrick,  who,  after  perusing  it, 
acknowledged,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  that  it  con- 
tained many  beautifid  passages ;"  but  remarked, 
"  that  fine  writing  was  not  of  itself  sufl^icient  to  con- 
stitute a  drama  for  public  exhibition."  Governor 
Johnstone,  the  warm  friend  and  liberal  j)atron  of 
Mickle,  unwilling  that  he  should  have  taken  so  much 
pains  without  the  least  reward,  solicited  Mr.  Home, 
author  of  "  Douglas,"  to  revise  the  tragedy,  and 
make  such  alterations  as  to  him  might  seem  ne- 
cessary.    Mr.   Home  readily  complied  with  his  re. 
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<iuest,  and  the  piece,  with   the  alterations,  having 


been  inspected  by  Mr.  Warton,  was  again  rejected, 
at  which  the  poet  was  so  incensed  that  he  resolved 
to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  by  printing 
it ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  sheet  came  from  the  press, 
sent  it  to  the  manager.  The  reason  he  assigns  for 
])rinting  the  tragedy  is  given  in  the  preface  to  it;  the 
motive  for  the  latter  is  described  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hoole,  dated  November  13,  1773: — 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ballantyne 
wherein  he  acquaints  me,  that  you  seemed  sorry 
that  Mr.  Garrick  had  seen  a  proof  sheet  of  the  pre- 
face to  my  jilay.  Mr.  B.  also  expresses  his  surprise 
how  he  should  have  obtained  it,  and  supj^osed  that 
some  person  who  wished  me  ill  had  sent  it,  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  prejudice  the  jiublic  against  me. 

"  The  truth  is,  I  sent  it  to  him  in  a  blank  cover. 
Let  him  be  prejiared  as  he  will.  Half  a  year  ago  I 
declared  my  resolution  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boswell. 
He  wrote  me  two  earnest  dissuasive  letters,  but  in 
vain.  I  have  maturely  considered  every  circumstance ; 
I  have  j)assed  the  Rubicon,  and  I  will  proceed.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Boswell,  sent  off  only  three  da3's  ago, 
I  told  him  that  I  should  look  upon  any  farther  dis- 
suasive as  thus,  in  ])lain  English:  '  What,  do  you 
think  the  public  will  mind  such  a  scribbler  as  you  ? 
No,  my  friend,  take  my  advice,  fold  your  hands  to- 
gether, submit  to  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and 
starve.'  I  have  also  cited  the  same  sentence  in  a 
letter,  now  on  the  tal)le,  to  Governor  Johnstone.  I 
have  passed  the  Rubicon  I  say,  but  I  am  not  a  Ken- 
rick.  No  friend  shall  blush  for  me.  I  know  what 
I  owe  to  them,  and  to  myself.  If  I  am  possessed  of 
any  satirical  abilities,  Mr.  G.  shall  feel  them.  I  have 
planned  a  new"  Dunciad,"of  which  he  is  the  hero.  As 
soon  as  I  finish  'The  Lusiad,'  I  will  set  about  it.  If 
you  think  i)roper,  you  may  mention  this  in  any  com- 
pany." 

Mickle,  thus  disappointed  in  his  application  to  the 
monarch  of  Drury,  was  inclined  to  try  the  fate  of  his 
piece  in  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  but  was  jn-evailed  on 
l)y  the  persuasion  of  his  patron.  Governor  Johnstone, 
to  lay  it  aside  till  his  translation  was  completed,  that 
it  might  not  impede  his  progress  in  a  work,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  infinitely  more  important,  both 
with  respect  to  the  advancement  of  his  fame  and  for- 
tune.   When  "  Tiie  Lusiad  "  was  finished,  approved. 


Company."  This  production  obtained  him  the  fa- 
vour and  protection  of  many  persons  of  opulence  and 
influence,  who  were  inclined  to  recommend  him  to 
the  notice  of  his  majesty  as  deserving  of  a  pension. 
Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  J^ondon,  a  j)relate  eminent  for 
his  learning  and  candour,  from  an  approbation  of  his 
talents  and  general  character  was  inclined  to  admit 
him  into  orders,  and  promise  him  some  provision  in 
the  church  ;  but  he  declined  the  clerical  profession 
as  not  agreeable  to  his  disposition. 

During  the  time  he  was  concerting  the  plan  for 
publishing  his  works  by  subscription,  from  which, 
through  the  liberality  and  recommendation  of  his 
friends,  he  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  deriving 
very  considerable  emolument,  his  patron.  Governor 
Johnstone,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Romney  man-of-war,  as  well  as  commodore  of  a 
squadron,  offered  to  make  him  his  secretary,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  entitled  according  to  rank  to  share 
in  such  prizes  as  might  be  taken  in  the  course  of  an 
intended  cruise ;  but  so  scrujjulously  did  he  regard 
the  forfeiture  of  his  word  pledged  to  his  friends  in 
his  proposals  for  a  subscription,  that  he  could  not  be 
jirevailed  upon  to  accept  the  ofiertill  it  was  very  per- 
tinently suggested  to  him  that,  by  a  new  situation  in 
life,  he  would  enter  upon  new  scenes,  form  new  con- 
nexions, and  extend  his  interest,  so  as  to  render  the 
publication  more  acceptable  to  his  subscribers,  and 
profitable  to  himself.  Convinced  by  these  arguments 
he  engaged  with  the  commodore,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Lisbon  was  appointed  joint  agent  for  the  prizes  that 
might  be  taken.  The  reputation  he  had  acquired  by 
his  translation  of  "  The  Lusiad"  procured  him  the  es- 
teem of  the  principal  people  in  Lisbon  and  its  environs, 
by  whom  he  was  honoured  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  esteem,  during  a  residence  of  more  than  six 
months.  He  employed  his  vacant  time  while  he  con- 
tinued in  Portugal  in  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
he  entitled  "  Almada  Hill,  an  Epistle  from  Lisbon," 
and  the  collection  of  some  materials  for  an  account  of 
the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Portuguese  ; 
but  as  these  materials  were  never  arranged,  the  ac- 
coimt  could  not  be  rendered  sufficiently  correct  for 
publication.  Through  the  interest  of  his  patron,  the 
commodore,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  a 
man  of  letters,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  under  the  presidency 


and  his  rejjutation  consequently  enhanced,  at  the  in-    of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  age. 


stance  of  a  friend,  he  revised  his  tragedy,  and  sub 
mitted  it  to  Mr.  Harris,  ])roprietor  of  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  but  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  on  the 
former  occasions.  Thus  repulsed,  he  abandoned  all 
hope  of  emolument  from  the  theatre,  though  he  was 
afterwards  ])revailed  on  to  permit  a  person  to  present 
the  ill-fated  play  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  became  one 
of  the  jiroprietors  of  the  theatre  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Garrick  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  him  on  the  same 
ground  as  by  the  other  managers ;  yet  such  was  the 
attachment  of  the  author  to  his  favourite  though  dia- 
carded  child,  that  he  always  avowed  his  resolution  of 
printing  and  inserting  it  in  the  collection  of  his  works. 
He  published  in  1779  a  ])amphlet  entitled  "A 
Candid  Examination  of  the  Reasons  for  Depriving 
the  East  India  Company  of  its  Charter,  contained  in 
the  History  and  Management  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, from  its  Commencement  to  the  Present  Time  ; 
together  with  Strictures  on  some  of  the  Self-Con- 
tradictions  and  Historical  Errors  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  in  his  Reasons  for  the  Abohtion  of  the  said 


Prince  Don  John  of  Braganza,  who  presented  him 
with  his  own  portrait  as  a  token  of  his  esteem.  The 
commodore,  on  his  return  from  Lisbon,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  but  as  Mickle,  who  came  with  him  to  Eng- 
land, was  from  the  nature  of  his  office  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  staying  in  London  to  attend  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  of  law  respecting  the  condemna- 
tion of  some  prizes,  he  could  not  accompany  his 
patron. 

In  1782  he  published  an  ironical  pamphlet  in  de- 
fence of  Chatterton.  It  was  called  "The  Prophecy 
of  Queen  Emma,  an  ancient  Ballad,  lately  discovered, 
written  by  Johannes  Turgottus,  Prior  of  Darham,in 
the  reign  of  AYilliam  Rufus;  to  which  is  added  by  the 
Editor,  an  Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Hints  to- 
wards a  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems 
of  Ossian  and  Rowley."  Having  been  enabled  by 
the  fortune  he  acquired  in  the  situation  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  his  patron  and  steadfast  friend. 
Commodore  Johnstone,  to  retire  to  literary  leisure 
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with  an  independence,  he  married  Miss  Tomkins, 
daughter  of  tlie  person  with  whom  he  resided  at  Fo- 
rest Hill  during  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  trans- 
lation of  "  The  Lusiad."  andtook  a  house  at  Wheat- 
ly,  a  few  miles  from  Oxford,  where  he  jiassed  his 
vacant  time  in  the  revision  and  correction  of  his  poeti- 
cal works,  and  particularly  his  favourite  tragedy,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  an  intended  publication  by 
subscription. 

He  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his 
attachment  to  literary  pursuits,  and,  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  it,  sent  occasional  essays  to  the  "  Eu- 
ropean Magazine,'"  composed  a  poem  called  "  The 
Fragments  of  Leo,"  and  afforded  considerable  assist- 
ance to  the  reviewers.  At  the  request  of  a  friend  he 
wrote,  in  1788,  a  song  called  "  Eskdale  Braes,"  in 
honour  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  a  country  most 
beautifully  Arcadian,  in  the  centre  of  that  district  on 
the  Ijorder  of  Scotland  which  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Percy,  in  his  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry:" — "  Most  of  the  finest  old  Scottish  songs 
have  the  scene  laid  within  twenty  miles  of  England, 
which  is  indeed  all  poetic  ground,  green  hills,  re- 
mains of  woods,  and  clear  brooks.  The  pastoral 
scenes  remain ;  of  the  rude  chivalry  of  former  ages 
happily  nothing  remains  but  the  ruins  of  the  castles." 
This  song,  in  commemoration  of  a  spot  in  itself  of 
httle  importance,  but  dignified  Ijy  the  birth  of  heroes 
who  have  bled  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  poets 
who  have  given  new  harmony  to  the  language,  was 
set  to  music  by  James  Balmain. 

This  was  the  last  composition  he  lived  to  finish  ; 
for  after  a  short  illness  he  died  in  Oxfordshire,  Octo- 
ber 25th,  17S9,  and  was  buried  at  Wheatly. 

His  "Poems,"  including  the  pieces  formerly  printed 
separately,  except  "  Providence,"  with  the  "  Sorce- 
ress," and  other  original  pieces,  and  the  tragedy  of 
the  "  Siege  of  Marseilles,"  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  subscription  in  1794,  with  some  anecdotes 
of  his  life,  in  which  are  comprised  several  letters 
from  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton,  with  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  raising  a  sum  to  assist  the  education, 
and  make  some  additional  provision  for  his  son. 
His  poems,  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1794,  with 
his  verses  "  On  passing  through  the  Parliament  Close 
of  Edinburgh  at  Midnight,"  and  some  smaller  pieces 
selected  from  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Lusiad,"  and 
the  anecdotes  of  his  life,  were  afterwards  received 
into  a  collection  of  classical  English  poetry.  His 
poem  on  "  Providence"  he  himself  thought  too  in- 
correct for  republication. 

Of  Mickle's  original  compositions  his  "Almada 
Hill "  deservedly  holds  the  highest  rank.  He  opens 
the  poem  with  a  well-drawn  jjicture  of  a  joyless  win- 
ter day  in  England,  contrasted  with  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  a  warmer  clime.  After  hinting  at  what  will 
probably  be  the  cause  of  our  political  decay,  he  enters 
more  immediately  upon  the  subject  of  the  poem, 
which  abounds  with  local  picturesque  views  by  land 
and  sea,  and  historical  incidents,  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  to  the  great  earthquake  in  1755.  The 
descriptive  parts  are,  he  tells  us,  strictly  local,  and 
they  have  every  appearance  of  being  truly  character- 
istical  and  appropriate.  After  cursorily  pointing  out 
the  "  mighty  deeds  the  lofty  hills  of  Spain  of  old 
have  witnessed,"  he  notices  the  change  of  manners 
that  has  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  subversion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  other  northern  tribes ;  and,  though  the  causes 


he  assigns  for  that  peculiar  character  which  has  since 
marked  each  of  the  different  divisions  of  Europe,  may 
not  be  historically  true,  yet  the  ideas  he  has  started  on 
this  subject  are  at  least  poetical  and  ingenious.  The 
diseased  chivalry  of  romance  is  contrasted  with  the 
chivalry  of  wisdom  and  honour,  as  he  styles  the  re- 
ligious fury  of  crusading,  which  many  have  imputed 
to  the  influence  of  his  prejudices.  The  fall  of  Lis- 
l)oa's  naval  throne  occasions  some  boding  thoughts 
on  that  of  London.  The  naval  glory  of  the  Portu- 
guese, during  the  time  they  first  established  them- 
selves in  Asia,  and  the  fate  of  Gama,  have  their  due 
place ;  with  the  massacre  of  the  Moors  at  the  taking 
of  Lisbon,  that  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  1505, 
the  revolution  that  set  the  duke  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne,  a  suiilime  description  of  the  earthquake,  &c. 
The  duke  of  Latoens  receives  a  high  eulogium  in  the 
conclusion,  for  his  taste  in  the  belles  lettres,  history, 
&c.  The  general  poetical  merit  of  the  epistle  is  very 
considerable.  The  sentiments  may  sometimes  be 
thought  exceptionable,  but  the  versification  is  spi- 
rited and  harmonious ;  though  it  would  have  been 
more  so  had  he  less  frequently  made  one  verse  run 
into  another.  In  attempting  bold  innovations  in 
language,  he  has,  in  some  instances,  violated  meta- 
phorical propriety.  But  a  good  notion  of  the  gene- 
ral style  of  the  poem  may  be  best  acquired  l)y  an 
extract,  and  for  that  pur})ose  we  select  one  which 
partakes  of  its  highest  beauties : — 

"O'er  Tago's  banks,  where'er  I  roll  mine  eyes. 
The  gallant  deeds  of  ancient  days  arise ; 
The  scenes  the  Lusian  Muses  fond  display 'd 
Before  me  oft,  as  oft  at  eve  I  stray'd 
By  Isis'  hallowed  stream.     Oft  now  the  strand 
W  here  Gama  march'd  his  death  devoted  band, 
While  Lisboa  aw'd  with  horror  saw  him  spread 
The  daring  sails  that  tirst  to  India  led; 
And  oft  Almada's  castled  steep  inspires 
The  pensive  Muse's  visionary  fires; 
Almada  Hill  to  English  memory  dear. 
While  shades  of  English  heroes  vpander  here ! 

"  To  ancient  English  valour  sacred  still 
Remains,  and  ever  shall,  Almada  Hill ; 
The  hill  and  lawns  to  English  valour  given 
What  time  the  Arab  Moors  from  Spain  were  driven. 
Before  the  banners  of  the  cross  subdued, 
When  Lisbna's  towers  were  bath'd  in  Moorish  blood 
By  Gloster's  lance — romantic  days  that  yield 
Of  gallant  deeds  a  wide  luxuriant  field. 
Dear  to  the  Muse  that  loves  the  fairy  plains 
Where  ancient  honour  wild  and  ardent  reigns. 

"  Where  high  o'er  Tago's  flood  Almada  low'rs. 
Amid  the  solemn  pomp  of  mouldering  towers. 
Supinely  seated,  wide  and  far  around 
My  eye  delighted  wanders. — Here  the  bound 
Of  fairest  Europe  o'er  the  ocean  rears 
Its  western  edge;  where  dimly  disappears 
The  Atlantic  wave,  the  slow  descending  day 
Mild  beaming  pours  seren,,  the  gentle  ray 
Of  Lusitania's  winter,  silvering  o'er 
The  tower-like  summits  of  the  mountain  shore; 
Dappling  the  lofty  clifl's  that  coldly  throw 
Their  sable  horrors  o'er  the  vales  below. 
Far  round  the  stately-shoulder'd  river  bends 
Its  giant  arms,  and  sea-like  wide  extends 
Its  midland  bays,  with  fertile  islands  crown'd. 
And  lawns  for  English  valour  still  renown'd  : 
Given  to  Cornwaliia's  gallant  sons  of  yore, 
Cornwallia's  name  the  smiling  pasture  bore  ; 
And  still  their  lord  his  English  lineage  boasts 
From  Rolland  famous  in  the  Croisade  hosts. 
AVhere  sea-ward  narrower  rolls  the  shining  tide 
Through  hills  by  hills  embosom'd  on  each  side, 
Monastic  walls  "in  every  glen  arise 
In  coldest  white  fair  glistening  to  the  skies 
Amid  the  brown-brow'd  rocks  :  and,  far  as  sight. 
Proud  domes  and  villages  array 'd  in  white 
Climb  o'er  the  steeps,  and  through  the  dusky  green 
Of  olive  groves,  and  orange  bowers  between. 
Speckled  with  glowing  red,  unnumber'd  gleam — 
And  Lisboa,  towering  o'er  the  lordly  stream. 
Her  marbled  palaces  and  temples  spreads 
Wildly  magnific  o'er  the  loaded  heads 
Of  bending  hills,  along  whose  high-piled  base 
The  port  capacious,  in  a  mooned  embrace, 
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Throws  her  mast-foiest,  waviii<;  on  the  gale   _ 
The  vanes  of  every  shore  tnat  hoists  the  sail. 

MIDDLETON,  ARTHUR,  a  distinguished  Ame- 
rican patriot  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  America, 
who  was  of  a  highly  respectable  English  lineage. 
His  grandfather  Arthur  was  a  man  of  high  standing 
and  great  influence  in  the  colony  of  South  Carolina; 
and  his  father,  Henry,  was  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  first  continental  congress.  The  son  was  born  in 
the  year  1743,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  river, 
South  Carolina,  and  sent,  at  an  early  age,  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  there  educated.  He  was  first  placed  at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  whence,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Westminster.  In  both 
he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  Having  passed  regularly  through  West- 
minster school,  he  was  entered,  between  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  in  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  left  this  institution  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  sound  scholar  and  moral 
man.  After  visiting  many  parts  of  England,  he 
passed  two  years  in  making  the  tour  of  Europe. 

In  1773  he  fixed  his  residence  at  his  birth-place, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  engaged  warmly  on  the 
side  of  the  colonies,  in  the  disputes  between  them 
and  the  mother  country.  As  a  member  of  the  first 
council  of  safety  chosen  by  the  provincial  congress 
of  South  Carolina,  he  advocated  and  suggested  the 
most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures.  After  serving 
on  the  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  constitu- 
tion for  South  Carolina,  he  was  elected  by  the  as- 
sembly one  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  in  the 
congress,  then  convened  at  Philadelphia.  In  this 
capacity  he  signed  the  declaration  of  independence. 
He  and  Hancock  formed  a  joint  domestic  establish- 
ment, and  exercised  a  munificent  hospitality,  which 
was  deemed  salutary  in  uniting  socially  the  members 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  union.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  held  his  seat  until  1777,  always  strenuous  in  the 
cause  of  independence.  The  post  of  governor  of 
South  Carolina  was  offered  to  him  in  1778,  but  he 
declined  it  because  he  could  not  approve  the  new 
constitution  which  was  that  year  framed  for  the  state. 
In  1779  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of 
Charleston  against  the  British,  who  afterwards  ra- 
vaged his  plantation  and  rifled  his  mansion.  In  the 
following  year  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  No- 
vember 1780  was  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  and  in  178] 
was  included  in  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
sailed  for  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that 
city  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina  a  representative  in  congress.  In  1782  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state  elected  him  to  the  same 
station.  When  the  revolutionary  contest  terminated, 
Mr.  Middleton  returned  to  his  native  state.  He  af- 
terwards served  in  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  of  parties. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  elegant  and 
philosophical  ease.  Mr.  Middleton  incurred  an  im- 
mense loss  of  property  by  his  course  during  the  re- 
volution. In  November  1786  he  was  seized  with 
an  intermittent  fever,  which  caused  his  death,  Janu- 
ary 1787. 

MIDDLETON,  CONYERS,  a  learned  English 
divine  and  polemical  writer,  who  was  born  at  York 
in  1683,  and  was  the  son  of  an  episcopal  clergyman. 
He  became  a  student  and  afterwards  a  fellow  of  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge,  in  which  situation  he  at- 
tracted some  notice  by  his  quarrel  with  the  celebrated 
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Dr.  Bentley,  the  master  of  his  college.  In  1724 
he  visited  Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  published  a  tract 
designed  to  show  that  the  medical  profession  wa.s 
held  in  little  esteem  by  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  in 
1729  appeared  his  letter  from  Rome,  on  the  con- 
formity between  popery  and  paganism.  Not  long 
after  he  obtained  the  Woodwardin  professorship  of 
mineralogy,  which  he  held  till  1734,  when  he  was 
chosen  librarian  to  the  university.  In  1735  he  pub- 
lished "A  Dissertation  respecting  the  Origin  of  Print- 
ing in  England  ;"  but  his  greatest  literary  undertak- 
ing was  "The  History  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,"  in  which 
he  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ject, accompanied  with  a  degree  of  elegance  in  his 
style  and  language  which  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  principal  modern  historians  of  England.  In  1743 
he  published  "  The  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and 
of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  with  the  Latin  Text  and  English 
Notes,  a  Prefatory  Dissertation,"  &c.,  and  four  years 
later  Dr.  Middleton  published  his  "  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  supposed  to 
have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Ear- 
liest Ages  through  several  successive  Centuries." 
This  treatise  brought  on  the  author  the  imputation  of 
infidelity,  and  occasioned  a  warm  controversy,  which 
was  continued  after  his  death,  in  1750. 

MIDDLETON,  SIR  HUGH,  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  London,  who  was  the  son  of  Richard  Middleton, 
governor  of  Denbigh  Castle  under  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.  Young  Middleton  came  to  London 
and  commenced  business  as  a  goldsmith,  and  at  the 
same  time  worked  a  mine  in  Cardiganshire,  which  was 
very  profitable.  As  London  at  that  period  was  very 
ill  supplied  with  water,  three  acts  of  parliament  were 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  improving  that  depart- 
ment of  domestic  economy;  one  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's, and  two  in  King  James  the  First's  reign; 


granting  the  citizens  of  London  full  power  to  bring 
a  river  from  any  part  of  Middlesex  and  Hertford- 
shire. The  project,  after  much  calculation,  was  laid 
aside  as  impracticable,  till  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  un- 
dertook it :  in  consideration  of  which,  the  city  con- 
ferred on  him  and  his  heirs,  in  April  1606,  the  full 
right  and  power  of  those  acts  of  parliament.  Hav- 
ing therefore  taken  an  exact  survey  of  all  springs 
and  rivers  in  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire,  he  made 
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clioice  of  two  springs,  one  in  the  parish  of  Amwell 
near  Hertford,  the  other  near  Ware,  both  about 
twenty  miles  from  London;  and,  having  united 
their  streams,  conveyed  them  to  the  city  with  very 
^reat  labour  and  expense.  The  work  was  !)ejrun  on 
the  20th  of  February,  I6O8,  and  carried  on  through 
various  soils.  Many  bridges  in  the  mean  time  were 
built  over  the  New  River,  and  drains  were  made  to 
carry  off  land-springs  and  common  sewers.  Besides 
these  necessary  difficulties,  he  had,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  many  others  to  struggle  with.  "When  he 
had  l)rought  the  water  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Enfield,  almost  his  whole  fortune  was  spent;  upon 
which  he  applied  to  the  corporation  of  London  ;  but 
they  refusing  to  interest  themselves  in  the  affair,  he 
applied  next  to  King  James.  The  king,  willing  to 
encourage  the  work,  agreed  to  pay  half  the  expense 
of  the  whole  work  past  and  to  come.  The  river  was 
now  carried  on  rapidly,  and  the  water  was  brought 
into  the  cistern  at  Islington  on  Michaelmas-day  1613. 
Like  most  other  projectors,  Sir  Hugh  greatly  injured 
his  fortune  by  this  stupendous  work ;  for  though 
King  James  had  borne  the  principal  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  afterwards  granted  his  letters  patent  to 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton  and  others,  incorporating  them 
by  the  name  of  "The  Governors  and  Company  of 
the  New  River,  brought  from  Chadwell  and  Amwell 
to  London,"  and  empowered  them  to  select  a  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  and  treasurer,  to  grant 
leases,  &c.,  yet  the  profits  at  first  were  very  inconsi- 
derable. There  was  no  dividend  made  among  the 
proprietors  till  the  year  1630,  when  III.  I9s.  id.  was 
divided  upon  each  share.  The  second  dividend 
amounted  only  to  3Z.  4*.  2d.,  and  instead  of  a  third 
dividend,  a  call  being  expected,  Charles  L  re-con- 
veyed it  again  to  Sir  Hugh,  by  a  deed  imder  the 
great  seal,  in  consideration  of  Sir  Hugh's  securing 
to  his  majesty  and  his  successors  a  fee-farm  rent  of 
5001.  per  annum,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  company. 
In  the  mean  time,  although  Sir  Hugh  was  a  loser  in 
point  of  profit,  yet  he  was  a  gainer  in  point  of  ho- 
nour ;  for  the  king  made  him  first  a  knight,  and  then 
a  baronet,  for  the  services  he  had  done  to  the  city  of 
London,  in  supplying  it  with  that  most  necessary  of 
all  articles — pure  water.     Sir  Hugh  died  in  1631. 

MIDDLETON,  THOMAS  FANSHAW,  a  learned 
English  divine,  who  was  born  in  1769,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1792. 
Having  entered  holy  orders  he  became  curate  of 
Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  carried  on  a 
periodical  paper  called  "The  Country  Spectator." 

In  1803  Dr.  Middleton  established  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  by  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
"  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  ap- 
plied to  the  Criticism  and  the  Illustration  of  the  New 
Testament ;"  a  work  which  will  ever  be  considered 
as  a  text-book  in  that  department  of  Greek  literature. 
The  following  year  appeared  "  Christ  Divided ;  a 
Sermon  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lincoln." 

In  April  1812  he  was  collated  by  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras,  in  which  he  found  a  population  of  upwards 
of  50,000  persons,  with  only  the  ancient  very  small 
village  church,  which  could  not  accommodate  a  con- 
gregation of  more  than  300.  On  this  occasion  he 
published  "An  Address  to   the  Parishioners  of  >5t. 


Pancras,  Middlesex,  on  the  intended  Apphcation  to 
Parliament  for  a  New  Church."  When  government 
came  to  the  resolution  of  establishing  a  resident 
bishop  of  India,  Dr.  Middleton  was  selected  for  that 
eminent  situation.  He  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth 
in  May  1814,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  the  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Among  the  objects  to  which 
Dr.  Middleton's  attention  was  particularly  directed, 
we  must  notice  his  desire  to  increase  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  chaplains  in  India,  and  to  provide 
churches  for  the  accommodation  of  the  European 
residents.  He  recurred  to  each  of  these  points  in  his 
several  charges,  and  but  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  congratulated  his  brethren  upon  the  partial 
success  which  had  attended  his  efforts  and  repre- 
sentations. Dr.  Middleton  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  founding  the  mission  college  at  Calcutta,  for  the 
following  purposes:  1.  For  instructing  native  and 
other  Christian  youth  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  church  of  England,  in  order  to  their  becoming 
preachers,  catechists,  or  schoolmasters;  2.  Forteach-i 
ing  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  Eng- 
lish language,  to  Mussulmen  and  Hindoos,  having 
no  object  in  such  attainments  beyond  secular  advan- 
tage ;  3.  For  translating  the  Scriptures,  the  Liturgy, 
and  moral  and  religious  tracts ;  4.  For  the  reception 
of  English  missionaries  on  their  first  arrival  in  India, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  languages. 

The  illness  which  led  to  Dr.  Middleton's  lamented 
death  was  short,  but  severe.  On  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
of  July,  1822,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  college,  which 
is  distant  about  five  miles  from  Calcutta.  Here  he 
appeared  in  the  full  possession  of  his  usual  health 
and  spirits.  Soon  after  he  felt  one  of  those  strokes 
of  the  sun  which  are  so  common  in  an  Indian  cli- 
mate. A  violent  head-ache  came  on;  but,  though 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  some  strong  medicines, 
he  would  not  suffer  any  medical  man  to  be  called  in. 
He  seemed  from  the  first  to  labour  under  the  irrita- 
tion which  arose  from  the  weight  of  business  press- 
ing upon  him  ;  and,  on  that  very  account,  he  was  the 
more  anxious  to  work  night  and  day  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  in  hand.  Accordingly,  the  next  day, 
he  sat  at  his  desk  eight  hours,  answering  various 
papers,  during  which  time  the  disease  was  making 
rapid  inroads  upon  his  frame.  At  night  he  allowed 
a  physician  to  be  sent  for,  who  pronounced  him  to 
be  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  On  Sunday,  by 
his  own  express  desire,  he  was  prayed  for  by  his  con- 
gregation at  the  cathedral.  On  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day the  physician  left  him  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  decidedly  better.  He  had  not,  however,  been 
long  gone,  when  the  bishop  was  again  seized  with  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  fever  ;  he  walked  about  in  great 
agitation:  soon  afterwards,  his  strength  gave  way, 
the  final  scene  came  rapidly  on, — and  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  8th  of  July, 
1822,  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

In  no  man  could  there  be  a  more  singular  union 
of  all  those  various  qualities  which  were  each  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  first  Indian  prelate, 
than  in  Dr.  Middleton.  His  mind  was  naturally 
ardent  and  excursive,  but  it  was  always  under  the 
control  of  the  most  disciplined  and  calculating  dis- 
cretion. He  had  a  masculine  and  a  practical  under- 
standing: he  rapidly  conceived  the  most  extensive 
plans,  and  would  digest  with  facility  even  their  most 
circumstantial  details;  but  he  never  anticipated  their 
season,  or  hurried  their  execution :  he  waited  wdth 
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patience  till  in  the  course  of  passing  events  a  favour- 
able opportunity  should  arise,  and  when  at  last  it 
presented  itself,  he  marked  it  with  decision,  and  he 
seized  it  with  effect.  So  singular  indeed  was  his 
judgment,  that  amidst  the  various  difficulties  with 
which  he  was  daily  and  hourly  doomed  to  contend, 
he  never  made  a  step  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  recall.  His  talents  and  attainments  were  of  a 
superior  order  :  he  was  a  sound  and  accurate  scholar, 
and  in  the  prose  department  of  Greek  literature  he 
was  perhaps  without  a  rival.  His  conversation  was 
vigorous,  sometimes  even  playful ;  his  style  was 
luminous  and  forcible,  not  abounding  in  imagery, 
but  rising  perpetually  into  a  manly  and  a  chastened 
eloquence.  As  a  preacher  he  was  powerful  and  con- 
vincing; his  mind  was  theological,  and  his  expres- 
sion scriptural.  The  leading  points,  however,  in  his 
character,  which  threw  a  clearness  and  a  brilliancy 
over  every  other,  were  the  singleness  of  his  ^-iews  ( 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  In  the  course  of  his 
Indian  career  he  had  but  one  object — the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  east — to  that 
he  dedicated  his  days  and  his  nights,  his  hopes  and 
his  fears,  his  money  and  his  influence.  Labours  so 
disinterested,  and  services  so  pure,  were  not  rejected 
— the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  was  upon  them,  and 
the  work  of  the  gospel  prospered  in  his  hand. 

MIERIS,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Dutch  school,  who  was  the  son  of  a  jeweller  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  was  born  in  16.35.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Vhet,  Gerard  Douw,  and  Van  den  Tempel,  and 
he  is  generally  considered  as  the  principal  scholar  of 
the  second.  His  works  consist  of  portraits,  and 
scenes  in  common  life.  He  possessed  the  delicate 
finish  of  Gerard  Douw,  with  more  taste  in  his  de- 
signs ;  his  colouring,  too,  is  more  clear,  and  his  touch 
more  spirited.  He  usually  worked  for  a  ducat  an 
hour;  but,  through  his  intemperance,  he  always  re- 
mained in  poverty.  One  of  his  finest  productions 
was  a  picture  of  a  young  lady  fainting.a  physician  at- 
tempting to  recover  her,  and  an  old  woman  standing 
by;  and  for  this  .3000  florins  were  vainly  oftered  by 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  Mieris  died  at  Leyden 
in  1681. — He  had  two  sons, — John  Mieris  the  elder, 
who  gave  great  promise  of  excellence,  but  died  in 
1690  at  Rome:  the  younger,  William  Mieris,  was 
the  pupil  of  his  father,  and  adopted  his  style,  in 
which  he  showed  great  talent.  He  died  in  1741. — 
His  son,  Francis  ^lieris,  the  younger,  was  also  a 
painter,  but  was  not  very  successful.  He  published 
several  works  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  lives  of  their  sovereigns. 

MIGNARD,  PIERRE,  a  French  painter,  who 
was  born  at  Troyes  in  I610.  His  father,  discovering 
early  indications  of  his  talent  for  painting,  placed  him, 
when  eleven  years  old,  at  Bourges,  in  the  school  of 
Jean  Boucher;  and  the  young  artist  next  studied 
the  works  of  Primaticcio,  Rosso,  and  Nicolo  dell' 
Abbate,  in  Fontainebleau.  He  afterwards  became  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Vouet,  and  in  1636  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  formed  himself  by  the  study  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Raphael  and  Titian.  His  historical 
paintings  and  portraits,  among  which  were  those  ot 
Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.,  soon  gained  him 
reputation ;  and  he  also  painted  a  great  number  of 
portraits  in  Venice.  In  165S  Colbert  engaged  him 
to  return  to  France  in  the  service  of  Lous  XIV.,  and 
Mignard  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  academy  ot 
St.  Luke,  and,  after  the  death  of  Lebrun,  with  whom 
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he  was  constantly  at  war,  l)ecame  chief  painter  to  his 
majesty.  At  this  time  he  executed  one  of  the  greatest 
fresco  paintings  which  France  possesses — the  dome 
of  the  Val-de-Grace.  It  represents  the  region  of  the 
blest:  in  the  centre  of  a  great  number  of  saints, 
martyrs,  prophets,  &c.,  was  placed  Queen  Anne  of 
Austria  presenting  to  the  Creator  a  model  of  the  new 
church.  He  also  adorned  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud 
with  numerous  mythological  paintings,  executed  se- 
veral works  at  Versailles,  and  painted  portraits,  &c. 
Besides  the  posts  already  mentioned,  the  direction  of 
the  royal  collections  of  art,  of  the  academy  of  paint- 
ing, and  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory,  was  conferred 
on  him.  He  continued  actively  engaged  in  his  art 
until  his  death  in  1695.  In  respect  to  invention  and 
composition,  Mignard  is  not  entitled  to  rank  among 
profound  and  original  geniuses;  yet  the  grace  and 
loveliness  which  characterize  his  works,  particularly 
his  Madonnas,  the  brilliancy  and  harmony  of  his 
colouring,  and  the  ease  of  his  pencil,  atone  for  many 
defects.  His  talent  for  imitation  of  other  masters 
was  remarkable;  he  deceived  the  ablest  judges,  and, 
among  them,  his  rival  Lebrun,  by  a  Magdalene  in 
the  style  of  Guido. 

MIGNOT,  STEPHEN,  a  learned  French  writer, 
who  was  born  in  1698,  and  educated  for  the  church. 
As  an  author  he  is  best  known  by  his  work  "  On 
the  Rights  of  the  Monarch  and  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment over  the  Revenues  of  the  Church."  Mignot 
died  in  1771- 

MILDMAY,  SIR  WALTER,  an  English  states, 
man,  who  was  employed  under  Henry  the  Eighth  in 
the  court  of  augmentation.  He  also  sat  in  parlia- 
ment during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  on  Elizabeth  ascending  the 
throne.  This  able  and  learned  statesman  was  the 
founder  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  May  1589. 

MILL,  HENRY,  an  engineer  of  considerable  ta- 
lent, who  for  many  years  held  the  post  of  principal 
surveyor  to  the  New  River  Company.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  hy- 
draulics, which  knowledge  he  employed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  several  large  works.  He  died  in  1770,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

MILL,  JOHN,  an  English  divine,  who  was  bom 
at  Shapj),  in  Westmoreland,  in  1645,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  a  living  in  Oxfordshire,  and  at  a  later 
period  became  chaplain  to  Charles  the  Second.  Dr. 
Mill's  great  work  was  a  valuable  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  No- 
^•um  Testamentum  Grsecum,  cum  Lectionibus  Vari- 
antibus,  ex  MSS.,"  &c.  He  survived  the  publication 
of  this  work  only  a  fortnight,dying  of  apoplexy  in  1707- 

MILLAR,  JAMES.— This  gentleman,  who  isweU 
known  as  the  author  of  several  important  works  on 
the  science  of  botany,  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
His  education  was  obtained  chiefly  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  clas- 
sics, and  his  taste  for  the  varied  departments  of 
natural  history.  Removing  thence  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  published 
"  Observations  on  the  Advantages  and  Practicability 
of  Making  Tunnels  under  Navigable  Rivers."  He 
also  superintended  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  and  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Edinen- 
sis;"andin  1819  he  published  "  A  Guide  to  Botany;" 
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in  addition  to  which  Dr.  Millar   produced  several 
other  popular  works.     He  died  in  1827. 

MILLAR,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  writer,  who  was  born 
in  1735,  and  became  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  As  a  writer  he  is  best  known 
by  his  works  on  the  origin  of  the  distinction  of 
ranks,  and  his  "  Historical  View  of  the  English 
Government."  Professor  Millar  was  a  staunch  Whig 
of  the  old  school,  who  adopted  Fox  as  their  leader. 
He  died  in  May  1801. 

MILLAR,  PHILIP.— This  popular  botanical 
writer  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  distinguished 
among  his  contemporaries  by  the  flattering  title  of 
•' Hortulanorum  Princeps."  He  was  born  in  1G91, 
and  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  gardener  to  the 
apothecaries'  company  at  Chelsea,  to  succeed  him  in 
his  situation,  which  he  did- on  the  decease  of  the 
latter  in  1722.  Mr.  Millar  was  an  excellent  practical 
botanist,  and  was  a  fellow  of  several  of  the  scientific 
societies.  His  most  celebrated  works  are,  "  A  Gar- 
dener's Calendar,"  "The  Gardener's  and  Florist's 
Dictionary,"  "  An  Introduction  to  Botany,"  and  "A 
Catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  and  Flowers,  in  the 
Gardens  near  London."  His  death  took  place  in  1 73 1 . 
MILLER,  EDWARD,  a  musician  of  considerable 
talent,  who  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1736.  He  early 
in  life  became  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  music, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Don- 
caster,  where  he  wrote  his  "  Elements  of  Thorough 
Bass,"  and  "  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Doncas- 
ter."     He  died  in  1807. 

MILLER,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  American  phy- 
sician and  professor  at  New  York,  who  was  born  at 
Dover  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  May  1760.  In  1778 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  He  began 
practice  in  Delaware,  but  made  himself  advantage- 
ously known  in  other  states  by  a  disquisition  on 
the  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  ablest  publications  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
its  domestic  origin.  In  1796  Dr.  Miller  removed  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  he 
formed,  in  concert  with  Dr.  S.  Mitchill  and  Dr. 
Smith,  the  plan  of  a  periodical  work  to  be  devoted  to 
medicine.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  1797  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Medical  Repository."  No  work 
of  a  similar  kind  had  appeared  in  -\merica.  It  ex- 
cited medical  enquiries  and  recorded  their  residts. 
It  occasioned  the  establishment  of  similar  journals 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Miller  lived 
to  see  its  fifteenth  volume  brought  nearly  to  a  close. 
In  1803  he  was  appointed  resident  physician  for  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  witnessed,  as  such,  several 
pestilential  seasons.  The  fruits  of  his  observation 
and  reflection  he  embodied  in  a  report  on  the  rise, 
progress,  and  termination  of  the  yellow  fever,  to 
which  a  high  degree  of  merit  is  ascribed.  In  1S07 
he  was  elected  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic  in 
the  university  of  New  York,  and  in  1809  he  became 
clinical  lecturer  in  the  New  York  hospital.  Not- 
withstanding the  laborious  duties  of  those  offices, 
and  the  calls  of  an  extensive  practice,  he  kept  up  an 
active  correspondence  with  many  distingui.shed  phy- 
sicians and  men  of  letters  in  the  principal  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  professional  honours  were 
confeiTed  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He  died  of 
typhus  fever  in  March  1812,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

MILLER,  JOSEPH,  a  witty  actor,  who  was  born 
in  16S4,  it  is  supposed  in  London,  and  was  a  favour- 
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ite  low  comedian  about  the  time  that  Congreve's 
comedies  were  fashionable,  to  the  success  of  which, 
it  is  said,  his  humour  much  contributed.  In  these 
he  performed  Sir  Joseph  Wittol  in  "  The  Old  Ba- 
chelor," and  Ben  in  "  Love  for  Love."  xVnother  of 
his  favourite  characters  was  Teague  in  "  The  Com- 
mittee." He  died  in  1738.  The  jests  which  have 
immortalized  his  name  were  collected  by  John  Mott- 
ley,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,"  and 
other  works.  "  Joe  Miller's  Jests  "  has  run  through 
many  editions,  and  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  was 
lately  valued  at  ten  guineas  in  the  catalogue  of  an 
eminent  bookseller. 

MILLES,  THOM-\S,  an  EngUsh  prelate,  who  was 
born  at  High  Clear,  Hants,  and  educated  at  Wadham 
college,  Oxford.  Having  entered  holy  orders  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  Lord  Pembroke,  who  was  his  steady 
friend  for  many  years,  and  it  was  through  his  influ- 
ence that  Dr.  Milles  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal 
bench  as  bishop  of  Waterford.  This  able  divine 
died  in  1740,  much  regretted  for  his  benevolence  and 
blameless  character. 

MILLIN,  AUBIN  LOUIS,  a  celebrated  profes- 
sor of  antiquities  at  Paris,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1759,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history,  but  afterwards  to  that  of  philology,  and 
finally  to  archaeology.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  ap- 
peared as  a  partisan  of  republican  principles  ;  among 
these  are  his  "  Almanac  Repubhcain,"  and  other 
works,  which  he  did  not  include  in  the  latter  cata- 
logues of  his  publications.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
he  made  two  antiquarian  excursions  in  France  and 
Italy,  where  he  discovered  several  remains  which  had 
been  overlooked  by  the  Italians.  Indeed  he  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  archfeologists  that  France  has 
produced.  He  edited  the  "  Magazin  Encyclope'dique" 
nearly  twenty  years.  Among  his  principal  works  are 
his  "  Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts,"  "  Monuments 
Antiques  Ine'dits,"  "  Gale'rie  Mythologique,"  ''  Pein- 
ture  des  Vases  -\ntiques,"  "  Voyage  dans  les  De'parte- 
ments  du  Midi  de  la  France,"  "  Histoire  Me'tallique 
de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise,"  "  Histoire  Metallique  de 
I'Empereur  Napoleon."  His  lectures,  which  were 
fashionably  attended,  contributed  with  his  works  to 
diffuse  a  taste  for  the  study  of  antiquities  in  France. 
His  services  as  coiiservateuroi  the  cabinet  of  antiques, 
of  which  he  made  a  systematic  arrangement,  also  de- 
serve to  be  remembered.     He  died  in  1818. 

MILLOT,  CLAUDE  FRANCOIS  XAVIER,  a 
learned  and  ingenious  French  author,  who  was  bom 
in  1726  at  Besan^on.  He  was  educated  at  the  Je- 
suits' college  and  became  a  member  of  that  fraternity, 
but  quitted  it  and  settled  at  Parma,  where  the  patron- 
age of  the  duke  de  Nivernois  obtained  him  the  his- 
torical professorship.  This  situation  he  filled  with 
much  ability  and  reputation  for  some  years,  when 
the  prince  of  Conde  oftering  to  his  acceptance  the 
appointment  of  tutor  to  the  young  duke  d'Enghicn, 
he  returned  to  Paris.  His  works,  some  of  which  are 
much  esteemed  for  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  their 
style,  consist  of  "  X  History  of  the  Troubadours," 
"Memoirs,  Political  and  Military,  for  the  History  of 
the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,"  "  Ele- 
ments of  Universal  History,"  "  Elements  of  the 
History  of  England,"  "  Elements  of  the  History  of 
France,"  besides  some  academical  papers,  and  a  few 
translations  from  the  Latin.  His  death  took  place 
in  the  French  capital  in  1785. 

MILLS,  CHARLES,  a  writer  of  eminence,  who 
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\vas  born  in  ITSS,  and  early  in  life  directed  his  at- 
tention to  oriental  history.  His  first  work,  entitled 
"  History  of  Mohammedanism,"  was  published  in 
1819.  It  was  followed  by  "  A  History  of  the  Cru- 
sades." This  work,  taken  up  con  amore,  and  executed 
mth  the  spirit  which  an  ardent  love  of  the  subject 
would  naturally  elicit,  was  no  sooner  published  than 
its  merits  were  appreciated.  The  condensed  vigour 
of  the  style  (in  some  favourite  passages  exuberant 
and  stately  as  the  language  of  Gibbon)  was  its  chief 
recommendation  with  some  ;  its  strict  fidelity  with 
others  ;  while  all  agreed  in  admiring  the  clear  sim- 
plicity jvitli  which  it  was  executed  :  this  last  was  the 
result  of  Mr.  Mills's  long-cherished  habits  of  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  meditation.  He  first  con- 
ceived a  subject  well  in  his  mind,  scrutinising  it  in 
all  its  bearings  with  mathematical  severity,  and  then, 
after  having  formed  some  particular  opinion,  brought 
all  his  immense  mass  of  information  to  bear  upon 
and  justify  that  opinion,  till  the  fabric  grew  under 
his  hand  a  stately  monument  of  intellect.  Such  a 
remark  refers  especially  to  his  "  Travels  of  Theodore 
Ducas,  at  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Art  in  Italy," 
— a  work  of  fiction,  full  fraught  with  learning,  ex- 
haustless  in  its  variety  and  extent,  yet  applied  with 
surprising  ingenuity  to  its  subject.  The  public,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  underrate  Mr.  ^Slills  as  a  commenta- 
tor on  Italian  literature,  and  accordingly,  notwith- 
standing the  splendour  of  particular  passages,  such 
as  the  criticism  on  Dante,  and  the  account  of  an  in- 
terview with  Ariosto,  the  work  was  comparatively 
unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Mills  then  directed  his  attention  to  his  greatest 
work,  "  The  History  of  Chivaln-,  or  Knighthood  and 
its  Times."  This  last  had  no  sooner  appeared  than 
it  was  instantly  successful ;  the  first  edition  sold  with 
almost  the  rapidity  of  a  Scotch  novel,  and  it  was  but 
a  few  months  previous  to  his  death  that  its  author 
had  completed  his  revision  of  a  second.  Shortly  after 
its  completion  Mr.  ^lills's  health  began  visibly  to 
decline.  For  a  long  time  he  struggled  with  his  malady, 
still  hoping  that  his  constitution  might  be  finally  re- 
established :  but  all  his  expectations  were  vain ;  he 
grew  daily  worse,  and  was  compelled  as  a  last  resource 
to  leave  London  for  Southampton ;  where,  after  get- 
ting a  little  better,  like  the  last  flickering  glimmer  of 
the  lamp,  his  health  soon  afterwards  decayed  and 
broucrht  him  to  the  grave,  October  9th,  1S26. 

^llLMAX,  SIR  FRAXCIS,  a  talented  English 
physician,  who  was  born  in  Devonshire  and  educated 
at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  by  which  university  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  a  travelling  physician  on 
the  Radclifte  foundation.  While  on  his  travels  he 
attended  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  which  circumstance 
led  to  his  great  success  as  a  medical  practitioner  on 
his  return  home.  As  an  author  he  is  best  known  by 
his  "  Animadversiones  de  X'atura  Hydropis."  His 
death  took  place  in  June  IS 21. 

MILXE,  COLIX,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  who  was'a 
native  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  his 
education,  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  ob- 
tained several  church  ])relerments  ;  but  it  is  as  a  na- 
turalist that  Dr.  Milne  is  known  in  the  literary  world, 
and  his  works,  which  are  almost  all  devoted  to  the 
science  of  botany,  are  still  much  admired.  His  most 
popular  production  is  his  "Botanical  Dictionary." 
He  died  in  IS  15. 

MILXER. — There  are  two  distinguished  church- 
men bearing  this  name,  no  less  celebrated  for  their 


talent  and  erudition  than  for  their  extraordinary  cle-' 
vation  from  the  humblest  rank  to  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  church  of  which  they  were  members. 

Isaac  Milner  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  having 
been  born  near  Leeds,  January  the  11th,  1751.  His 
parents  could  neither  boast  of  rank  nor  property  j 
for  his  father  was  a  poor  weaver,  who  died  in  great 
distress  at  an  early  period  of  life,  leaving  behind  him 
Isaac,  an  elder  brother,  Joseph,  and  their  aged  and 
infirm  mother,  whom,  greatly  to  their  credit,  they 
maintained  for  many  years  by  means  of  their  spin- 
ning-wheels. To  unceasing  labour  they  superadded, 
what  is  very  uncommon  in  persons  in  their  situations, 
an  ardent  love  of  study.  Having  no  books  of  their 
own,  they  were  supplied  with  a  few  by  their  neigh- 
bours, who,  perceiving  all  these  good  qualities  united 
with  sobriety  and  discretion,  prognosticated  the  fu- 
ture advancement  of  the  family.  Such,  at  length, 
was  their  reputation,  that  their  fame  extended  to 
Leeds,  where  some  of  the  most  opulent  and  public- 
spirited  of  the  inhabitants  undertook  to  educate  and 
send  to  college  one  of  these  young  men.  The  elder 
brother,  Joseph,  was  accordingly  pitched  upon,  and 
under  their  patronage  he  became  a  day-scholar  at 
the  grammar-school  in  Leeds,  for  the  period  of  three 
years.  On  his  return  home  at  night,  he  constantly 
imparted  to  his  brother  Isaac  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  during  the  day.  Thus  Isaac  soon  obtained 
a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  Xotwithstandingthis,  hewas  now  appren- 
ticed to  a  weaver  ;  but  he  softened  the  rigour  of  his 
fate  by  means  of  the  Muses,  whom  he  courted  with 
renewed  assiduity. 

Meanwhile,  his  elder  brother  had  finished  his 
studies  at  Cambridge  with  great  reputation.  After 
this  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  the  curacy 
of  Trinity  church,  Hull,  and  was  nominated  master 
of  the  free  grammar-school  of  that  place.  Isaac, 
disgusted  at  the  inglorious  toils  of  a  mechanic,  was 
now  sent  for,  and  obtained  the  office  of  assistant,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  lower  classes.  He  was 
then  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  work  at  the  loom  with  a  Tacitus  by  his  side.  The 
prospects  of  this  young  man  were  soon  turned  to- 
wards the  church ;  and,  after  assisting  hisbrothersome 
time  as  an  usher,  he  removed  to  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  a  sizar.  For  his 
new  station  Mr.  Milner  was  admirably  fitted;  and 
before  he  went  to  the  university,  he  was  allowed  to 
have  attained  a  senior  optime's  knowledge  in  algebra 
and  mathematics.  Possessed  of  useful  ambition,  he 
now  aimed  at  the  first  honours  of  his  college,  and 
had  talents  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  obtain 
them.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  177-1,  he  became 
senior  wrangler,  and  also  gained  the  first  mathe- 
matical prize.  In  17S2  he  served  the  office  of  proc- 
tor, and  in  1792  was  honoured  with  the  vice-chan- 
cellorship. Intense  study,  however,  had  secretly  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  nervous  disorder,  which  under- 
mined the  sources  of  existence,  and  occasionally  em- 
bittered the  remainder  of  his  life. 

While  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Isaac  Milner  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  is  said  to  have 
tinctured  his  mind  with  the  peculiar  opinions  after- 
wards evinced  by  that  gentleman  on  religious  subjects. 
After  a  short  acquaintance  the  two  friends  proceeded 
on  a  tour  to  the  continent,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  they  had  not  tra\elled  far  before  the  last 
of  tluse  gentlemen  was  recalled,  in  consequence  of 
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some  political  changes  which  afterwards  elevated  him 
to  the  premiership.  The  others  accompanied  him  on 
his  return,  and  an  intimacy  ensued,  which  continued 
for  life.  This  occurred  in  1788,  in  which  year  Mr. 
Milner  was  elected  president  of  Queen's  coUej^e. 
He  now  commenced  some  salutary  reforms,  and  re- 
collecting that  when  he  was  an  under-graduate  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  sizars  to  wait  hehind  the  chairs 
of  the  fellows  at  dinner,  he  had  spirit  and  good  sense 
enough  to  abolish  those  servile  distinctions,  which 
were  coeval  with  the  monkish  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. In  1792  he  took  out  ids  doctor's  degree, 
and  was  presented  with  the  deanery  of  Carlisle. 
At  Hull  he  retained  lodgings  during  the  life  of  his 
brother.  This  became  a  favourite  residence ;  and 
here  he  had  a  complete  workshop,  where  he  was  ac- 
customed to  relax  his  mind  daily  from  the  fatigues  of 
study.  He  found  manual  labour  a  great  source  of 
happiness,  and  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining  the 
most  perfect  and  expensive  machinery.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  the  lathe  and  appendages  for  turning  costhim 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  guineas. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Waring  in  1798,  Dr.  Milner 
was  nominated  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics, 
which  office  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1820. 

Joseph  Milner  is  principally  distinguished  by  his 
*'  History  of  the  Church,"  and  Sermons.  After 
obtaining  considerable  church  preferment,  he  died 
in  1797,  aged  fifty-two. 

MILXER,  JOHN,  a  learned  catholic  divine  and 
theological  writer,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1752. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
catholic  schools  of  Sedgeley  Park  near  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  Edgbaston  near  Birmingham,  and  then  went 
to  the  English  college  at  Douay.  Having  completed 
his  education,  he  was  in  1777  ordained,  and  shortly 
after  the  library  belonging  to  the  chapter  and  clergy 
of  the  London  district  was  placed  under  his  care. 
He,  however,  quitted  London  in  1779,  on  being  ap- 
pointed pastor  to  the  catholic  chapel  at  Winchester. 
Dr.  Milner's  first  publication  was  "A  Funeral  Dis- 
course on  the  Death  of  the  Venerable  and  Right  Re- 
verend Richard  Challoner,  Bishop  of  Debora,  and 
Apostolic  Vicar  of  the  Southern  District,"  who  died 
January  r2th,  1781;  pronounced  January  14th,  1781; 
printed  in  the  year  1782.  His  next  work  was  "A 
Letter  to  the  Author  of  a  Book  called  '  A  Candid 
and  Impartial  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Government  of 
Pope  Clement  XIV.'"  His  third  publication  was 
"  George  the  Third,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Hearts  of 
his  Subjects." 

i.  Dr.  Milner's  attachment  to  the  study  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  architecture  obtained  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  society  of  antiquaries,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow  on  the  18th  of  March,  1790,  and  in 
1798  he  published  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Modern 
Style  of  Altering  Cathedrals,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury."  In  this  essay  Dr.  Milner 
particularised  the  various  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  Salisbury  cathedral,  the  monuments  which 
had  been  removed,  and  the  decorations  which  had 
been  destroyed ;  painted  a  picture  of  the  disgusting 
appearance  of  the  recent  fitting  up  of  the  church  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  had  to  perform  di- 
vine service  in  it ;  and  lamented  the  fatal  example 
which  was  thus  held  out  on  a  subject  so  deeply  in- 
teresting. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1798  that  Dr.  Milner  published  his  great  work, 


"The  History,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  and  Survey 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Winchester." 

Dr.  Milner  visited  Rome  in  1814,  and  during  his 
residence  in  that  city  had  frequent  oj)portunities  of 
gratifying  his  love  of  architectural  anticpiities.  The 
following  narrative  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  doctor 
gives  a  good  notion  of  his  epistolary  style  :  — 

,"  Rome,  Oct.  28,  1814. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — You  left  ine  in  the  Christian 
capital  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  and  my  object  then 
became,  not  indeed  to  forget  you,  for  this  were  im- 
possible, but  to  moderate  the  lively  sense  I  felt  at 
parting  with  you.  For  this  purpose  I  resolved  upon 
making  a  little  tour  through  that  part  of  the  Appen- 
nines  which  lie  to  the  east  of  Rome,  and  which  I  pre- 
viously knew  to  be  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  stupendous  range  of  mountains  bearing  this  name. 
Accordingly,  I  left  Rome  on  the  day  following  that 
mentioned  above,  mounted  on  horsel;ack,  as  was  my 
servant,  and  I  took  the  direction  of  Tivoli,  the  Tibur 
of  the  ancients,  so  much  celebrated  by  Horace  and 
his  contemporaries.  On  this  occasion  I  passed  by, 
unnoticed,  the  Thermse  of  Dioclesian,  part  of  which 
now  forms  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Maria  de 
Angelis,  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Lawrence  extra 
muros  (venerable  on  many  accounts,  but  on  none  so 
much  as  for  its  possessing  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
fellow-deacons  and  glorious  mart)'rs,  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Lawrence),  the  petrifying  lake,  of  which  the  proofs 
exist  in  all  the  neighbouring  walls,  the  sulphureous 
river,  the  stench  of  which  infects  the  road  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  each  direction  of  it,  and  the 
boundless  villa  of  Adrian.  In  short,  after  a  tedious 
and  scorching  ride  of  eighteen  miles,  I  arrived  at 
the  enchanting  scenes  of  Tivoli ;  in  comparison  with 
which  all  others  that  I  had  hitherto  seen  were  tame 
and  uninteresting.  I  speak  not  of  the  town  itself, 
Vvdiich,  like  the  other  small  towns  of  Italy,  is  dirty  and 
inconvenient,  (I  cannot  however  complain,  upon  the 
whole,  of  the  inn,  called  from  its  situation  the  Sybil's 
Temple,  as  I  there  met  with  civil  usage  and  good 
fare),  but  I  speak  of  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and 
the  waters  ;  of  the  vineyards,  the  palaces,  and  the 
villas  ;  of  the  temples,  namely,  those  of  Tussis,  Vesta, 
and  the  Sybil ;  the  habitations  of  Catullus,  Vespis- 
cius,  and  Horace ;  but,  above  all,  of  the  thundering 
cascade,  the  spray  of  which  mounts  high  in  the  air, 
and  forms  an  unceasing  rain  ;  the  broad  lofty  casca- 
tella,  and  the  terrific  grotto  of  Neptune. 

"Near  this  villa,  now  a  convent  of  Franciscans,  I 
met  the  present  great  anvl  good  prefect  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, Cardinal  Litta,  with  his  retinue,  a  nobleman 
of  Milan,  who,  having  devoted  himself  to  God  and 
the  church,  serves  them  with  equal  zeal,  ability,  and 
disinterestedness.  His  business  lying  with  persons 
of  different  ^nations,  he  is  enabled  to  converse  with 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Russians,  and 
Greeks,  with  the  same  facdity  as  with  Italians.  His 
eminence  condescended  to  accompany  me  to  my  inn, 
and  conversed  with  me  for  a  considerable  time.  To 
speak  the  truth,  I  find  the  cardinals,  and  superior 
prelates,  in  general,  well-informed  and  sensible  men, 
engaging  and  edifying  in  their  manners,  and  taken 
up  with  the  duties  of  their  respective  charges. 

"  Having  spent  two  days  at  Tivoli,  I  shaped  my 
course  eastward,  to^^'ards  Sublacum,  now  called  Su- 
biaco,  a  most  interesting  spot  to  the  Christian  anti- 
quan,',  but  m.ostly  neglected  by  modern  tourists. 
Having  passed  by  Vicovara,  I  found  myself  obliged. 
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for  the  6ake  both  of  man  and  horse,  to  stop  at  one  of 
the  wretched  inns  which  here  and  there  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  wild  mountains  I  was  traversing.  The 
one  in  question,  though  the  best  of  its  kind,  con- 
sisted of  one  large  cave,  crowded  with  mules,  horses, 
asses,  and  their  drivers,  with  a  dresser  at  the  farther 
end  of  it,  where  the  landlord  and  landlady  sold  coarse 
bread,  sour  wine,  and  horse  food.  The  rain  coming 
on,  namely,  such  rain  as  is  usual  in  this  country, 
resembling  a  river  poured  down  from  the  clouds, 
I  thought  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  in  this  cavern,  where  a  bare  board  would  have 
been  my  only  bed;  but,  as  the  rain  ceased  for  a  short 
time,  I  again  mounted  my  steed,  and  hastened  with 
as  much  celerity  as  the  alternate  sloughs  and  rough 
loose  marble  stones,  of  which  the  road  consists,  would 
permit,  towards  Subiaco.  At  length,  however,  1  be- 
came convinced  of  the  utter  impossibility  there  was 
of  my  reaching  that  place  while  the  light  continued, 
and  of  the  very  great  danger  of  travelling  through 
such  roads  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  I  therefore, 
by  the  advice  of  my  servant,  turned  out  of  the  road 
to  a  castle  and  town,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  it,  called  Arzoli.  The  only  inn  here  was  as 
bad  as  the  one  I  had  left;  but  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  place,  hearing  that  a 
traveller  was  arrived  there  to  pass  the  night,  sent 
for  me  to  partake  of  his  liberal  hospitality,  both  at 
board  and  bed,  which  he  bestowed  with  a  benignity 
and  assiduity  as  if  he  was  receiving,  instead  of  con- 
ferring, a  benefit.  I  never  can  forget  my  worthy 
host,  Signor  Angelus  Marcelli,  with  his  good  and 
edifying  wife,  brother,  and  sister,  nor  that  generous 
confessor  of  the  faith,  the  present  arch-priest  of 
Arzoli.  You  will  form  a  judgment  of  the  style  in 
which  I  was  received  and  entertained  here,  when  I 
tell  you  that  a  band  of  music,  consisting  of  eight 
})erformers,  was  provided  to  honour  my  de'jeune  and 
taking  horse  the  next  morning.  Nor  was  my  visit 
confined  to  pleasure,  having  here  met  with  a  most 
curious  subject  of  antiquarian  information;  namely, 
the  only  ancient  Roman  milestone  which  is  known 
to  exist.  It  is  a  round  marble  column,  about  six 
feet  high,  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  stood  in 
the  Via  Valeriana,  marking  its  present  distance  from 
Rome  in  the  following  manner : — 
'XXXVIII. 

'Imperator  Nerva — Ca?sar  Augustus 
Pontifex  Maximus — Consul  IIII — Pater  Patriae — 
Faciendam  Curavit. 

"  I  had  now  twelve  miles  to  ride  through  a  road, 
the  greater  part  of  which  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.  had 
made,  and  tolerably  good  compared  with  that  which 
I  had  hitherto  travelled  froniTivoli ;  but  among  such 
lofty,  rough,  and  bare  mountains,  here  and  there  sur- 
mounted with  ancient  castles,  or  ruined  cities,  that 
no  scenes  in  Derbyshire  or  Wales  can  furnish  an 
idea  of  this  part  of  the  Appennines.  At  length  on 
turning  the  flank  of  a  mountain,  the  beautiful  site 
and  edifices  opened  to  my  view.  The  hills  were  in 
some  places  covered  with  olives,  and  other  fruit- 
bearing  trees;  in  others,  with  various  well-grown 
forest  trees  ;  the  valleys  were  watered  by  the  serpen- 
tine folds  of  the  murmuring  Teverone,  and  divided 
into  rich  vineyards  and  gardens.  These,  with  the 
noble  entrance-gate,  the  spacious  house  of  the  mis- 
sions, the  well-built  cathedral  and  seminary,  the  epis 
copal  castle,  placed  on  the  point  of  a  steep  cloud- 
piercing  rock,  and  the  numerous  surrounding  villas. 


could  not  fail  to  delight  the  eye,  and  render  the  situa- 
tion of  this  city  highly  interesting,  however  poor  and 
inconvenient  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  common 
inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  country  towns  here, 
are  in  general.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  found 
here  the  comforts  of  a  decent  inn,  with  civil  usage,  at 
the  hotel  of  Signior  Benedict  Cali,  which  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  hospitality  of  the  amiable  bishop  of 
the  city,  then  making  his  episcopal  visit  there.  Cardi- 
nal Galeffi. 

In  1818  Dr.  Milner  published  a  treatise  entitled 
"  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy  ;  or,  a  Friendly 
Correspondence  between  a  Religious  Society  of  Pro- 
testants and  a  Roman  Catholic  Divine,"  addressed  to 
the  right  rev.  lord  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  answer 
to  his  lordship's  "  Protestant  Catechism."  This 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  "  Book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,"  to  be  "  the  ablest  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  that  church  on  the  articles 
contested  with  her  by  protestants,  and  the  ablest 
statement  of  the  truths  by  which  they  are  su[)ported, 
and  of  the  historical  facts  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, that  has  appeared  in  our  language."  Dr. 
Milner's  death  took  place  on  the  19th  of  April,  1826, 
and  he  was  buried  in  his  chapel  at  Wolverhampton 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

MILO,  a  native  of  Crotona  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Grecian  athletes.  He  bore  off  the 
prize  si.x  times  in  the  Olympic  games.  Of  his  pro- 
digious strength  many  instances  are  cited.  When 
the  temple  in  which  Pythagoras  was  teaching  his 
pupils  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  Milo  seized  the 
main  pillar,  and  delayed  the  destruction  of  the  edi- 
fice until  all  present  had  escaped.  He  once  carried 
a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  on  his  shoulders,  and  killed  it 
with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  His  strength,  however, 
was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Seeing  in  a  forest  a 
strong  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  it  had  been  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  split  with  wedges,  he  determined  to  pull 
it  asunder  ;  but  his  strength  was  insuflRcient.  The 
wedges  which  had  kept  the  cleft  open  had  dropped 
out,  and  he  remained  with  his  hands  fastened^in  the 
fissure.  No  one  coming  to  his  assistance,  he  was 
devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

MILORADOWITCH,  MICHAEL  ANDREE- 
WITCH,  COUNT  OF,  a  distinguished  Russian 
officer,  who  was  born  in  1770,  and  rose  rapidly  in 
the  army.  In  1808  he  fought  victoriously  against 
the  Turks,  and  in  1812  organized  the  first  corps  de 
reserve,  and  led  it  to  the  main  army  before  the  battle 
of  Mojaisk.  He  was  of  great  service  during  this 
whole  campaign  against  the  French,  as  also  in  the 
succeeding  war  in  1813.  He  contributed  essentially 
to  the  victory  of  the  allies  at  Culm,  commanding 
under  the  grand  prince  Constantine,  a  corps  de  re- 
serve, consisting  of  Prussian  grenadiers  and  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  Russian  and  Prussian  guards.  In  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  he  was  again  active,  and  marched 
with  the  armies  into  France.  After  the  peace  he  was 
appointed  military  commandant  of  St.  Petersburg. 
In  the  insurrection  of  the  troops  in  1825,  at  the  as- 
cension of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  he  was  killed  by  a 
pistol-shot.  As  an  active  commander  of  vanguards 
he  had  few  equals. 

MILTIADES.— This  distinguished  Greek  leader 
was  a  native  of  Athens  and  the  descendant  of  a  noble 
family.  His  father,  named  Ciraon,  was  one  of  those 
high-minded  Athenians  who,  in  the  time  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  could  not  brook  obedience  to  the  tyrant,  and 
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quitted  his  country  in  consequence  of  that  feeling. 
The  magnanimity  of  Pisistratus  however  soon  in- 
duced him  to  return,  and  he  was  afterwards  slain  in  a 
domestic  tumult  in  the  city.  Cimon  left  two  sons, 
Miltiades  and  Stesagoras;  the  latter  was  soon  called 
to  a  higher  station  than  that  which  either  his  father 
or  himself  had  filled  in  Athens.  The  sons  of  Cimon 
had  an  uncle  named  Miltiades,  who,  by  his  own 
merits,  and  in  consequence  of  the  dictates  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  became  prince  of  the  Thracian  Do- 
lonces,  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Chersonesus ;  and 
dying  without  issue,  his  nephew  Stesagoras  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  sovereignty.  The  reign  of  Stesa- 
goras was  short ;  he  was  slain  by  a  blow  from  an 
axe,  given  by  an  enemy  disguised  in  the  dress  and 
accoutrements  of  a  deserter  ;  and  dying,  like  his 
uncle,  without  issue,  Miltiades,  the  celebrated  Athe- 
nian general,  became  entitled  to  the  throne  and  pro- 
perty of  his  brother.  He  was  a  favourite  at  this  time 
with  Pisistratus,  the  sovereign  of  Athens ;  and  that 
prince,  ever  the  friend  of  monarchy,  assisted  him 
with  a  small  array  to  support  his  titl-e.  With  one  ship 
only  he  sailed  to  take  possession  of  his  new  govern- 
ment ;  and,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  stratagem,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  Chersonesus,  he  absented  himself 
from  the  public  shows,  and  affected  a  particular  se- 
clusion, pretending  grief  for  the  death  of  Stesagoras, 
and  a  desire  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  By  this 
artifice  he  collected,  to  condole  with  him,  all  the 
principal  persons  from  the  neighbouring  cities ;  an 
event  for  which  Miltiades  had  duly  prepared.  The 
murder  of  his  father  Cimon  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
trived or  perpetrated  at  Athens  by  the  very  persons 
whom  he  now  found  in  his  power  ;  they  were  there- 
fore seized -and  imprisoned  by  order  of  Miltiades,  and 
his  path  to  the  throne  was  secured  from  danger. 
Miltiades  now  found  himself  the  undisputed  master 
of  Chersonesus.  He  immediately  formed  a  body- 
guard of  500  auxiliaries,  and  allied  himself  by  mar- 
riage with  Olorus  king  of  Thrace.  In  the  third  year 
of  his  government  Darius,  in  resentment  of  certain 
alleged  injuries  he  had  received  from  the  Athenians, 
made  retaliation  on  all  Greece  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  ;  when  the  Scythian  nomades,  or  wandering 
tribes,  either  irritated  by  some  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Persian  expedition,  or  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  state  of  confusion  and  alarm 
which  it  occasioned,  assembled  in  great  numbers  on 
the  borders  of  Chersonesus,  and  desolated  the  country 
around,  indiscriminately,  whether  under  the  Persian 
dominion  or  in  alliance  with  the  Greeks.  This  was  a 
force  which  Miltiades  found  himself  unable  to  with- 
stand, and  he  prudently  retired  until  the  storm  should 
blow  over.  According  to  the  customary  mode  of 
warfare  with  the  Scythians,  they  plundered  the  Cher- 
sonesus without  attempting  to  maintain  it,  but  soon 
suffered  it  to  revert  to  its  former  prince  ;  and  Milti- 
ades was  reinstated  in  his  power  by  the  Dolonces. 
A  short  interval  of  peace  succeeded ;  but  in  the  third 
year  after  his  restoration  Darius,  provoked,  perhaps, 
by  the  known  attachment  of  Miltiades  to  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  a  powerful  army  of  the  Phoenicians> against 
him ;  and  the  hero,  surrounding  himself  with  his 
friends,  and  collecting  all  his  riches,  finally  aban- 
doned his  dominions,  and  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  five 
ships  for  Athens.  The  Athenians  had  been  prepared 
to  receive  the  royal  fugitive  with  honour.  He  had 
never,  in  the  course  of  his  sovereignty  over  Cherso- 
nesus, forgotten  his  connexions  with  his  native  soil ; 
Biography. — Vol.  H. 


and,  on  one  occasion,  had  rendered  Athens  a  con- 
siderable service.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Lemnos  having  been  admonished  by  the  Delphian 
oracle  to  compose  their  differences  with  the  Athe- 
nians by  an  absolute  submission,  the  Lemnian  am- 
bassadors are  said  to  have  answered  contemptuously, 
that  "  they  would  comply  when  a  ship  from  the  Athe- 
nian dominions  should  be  blown  into  their  harbour 
by  a  north  wind ;"  confident,  in  the  then  imperfect 
state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  that,  as  the  haven  of 
I/cmnos  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Attica,  they 
were  perfectly  secure  from  such  an  event.  Miltiades, 
however,  being  possessed  of  the  Chersonesus,  easily 
sailed  from  a  port  in  the  Hellespont,  and  won  the 
harbour  of  Lemnos,  driven  thither  by  a  strong  north 
wind;  when,  aware  alike  of  the  oracle  and  of  the 
positive  answer  of  the  Lemnites,  he  instantly  de- 
manded a  fulfilment  of  both,  in  their  submission  to 
him  on  the  ])art  of  the  Athenians.  This  requisitioa 
was  immediately  complied  with,  partly,  perhaps, 
through  their  superstitious  reverence  of  the  oracle 
and  partly  in  deference  to  their  own  honour. 

But  neither  these  services,  nor  the  known  friend- 
ship of  Miltiades  to  the  Athenian  state,  could  screen 
him  from  censure,  on  account  of  that  which  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  a  serious  crime.  He  had, 
from  an  Athenian  citizen,  become  a  monarch ;  and, 
in  their  inveterate  hatred  to  kingly  government,  they 
formed  an  accusation  against  him  on  this  account, 
and  he  was  regularly  tried  for  the  offence,  of  which 
howe%'er  he  was  as  strangely  acquitted.  His  talents, 
reputation,  and  riches,  now  soon  elevated  him  to  the 
highest  offices  of  public  trust  and  honour ;  when  the 
ambassadors  of  Darius  came  to  Athens,  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  citizens,  in  token  of  their 
submission  to  the  Persians.  To  the  eloquence  and 
exertions  of  Miltiades,  Athens  owed  the  glory  of  her 
decisive  conduct.  He  induced  his  countrymen  to 
throw  those  emissaries  of  the  tyrant  into  a  i)it,  as  a 
signal  of  defiance  to  their  master,  proclaiming  to 
them  aloud,  that  in  that  place  they  would  find  the 
objects  of  their  requisition,  earth  and  water,  sufiicient 
for  their  purpose,  and  as  much  as  the  Athenian  ho- 
nour could  grant  them.  After  this  hostile  menace, 
when  war  was  on  both  sides  preparing  with  the  ut- 
most activity,  Miltiades  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten 
generals  to  command  the  Athenian  army,  and  he  con- 
ducted the  army  to  immortal  honour  in  the  field  of 
Marathon,  and  saved  Athens  from  being  attacked 
and  plundered  by  those  fugitives  whom  he  had  al- 
ready beaten.  On  his  return  to  Athens  from  the 
splendid  victory  of  Marathon,  Miltiades  was  treated 
with  increased  respect  Soon  afterwards,  in  an  as 
sembly  of  the  people,  he  proposed  that  they  should 
make  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Paros,  to  retaliate 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  for  the  offence 
which  they  had  committed  in  rendering  assistance  to 
Darius,  in  his  late  expedition  to  Marathon. 

Unfortunately,  both  for  his  own  fate  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Athenians,  Miltiades,  now  a  leading  man 
in  their  assemblies,  succeeded  without  difficulty  in 
persuading  them  to  adopt  his  scheme;  and  they  en- 
trusted him  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  well  manned 
and  proportionally  appointed.  With  this  force  Mil- 
tiades sailed  from  Athens  in  high  hopes  of  conquest, 
and  promising  to  return  with  great  riches  and  other 
advantages,  the  fruits  of  his  anticipated  victory. 
Arrived  at  the  island  of  Paros,  he  landed  without 
opposition,  and  sent  heralds  to  the  city  demanding' 
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the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents  to  be  immediately  paid 
him  as  a  ransom  for  their  country,  which,  in  case  of 
refusal,  he  threatened  to  give  up  to  the  violence  and 
plunder  of  his  irritated  army.  The  Parians,  unmoved 
by  these  menaces,  and  confident  of  their  own  strength, 
refused  even  to  deliberate  on  his  proposals,  sent  back 
to  Miltiades  an  unqualified  defiance,  and  vigorously 
prepared  for  their  defence.  The  Athenian  army 
then  invested  the  city,  and  for  a  time  carried  on  the 
siege  with  considerable  zeal  and  with  some  prospect 
of  ultimate  success,  when  an  event  befel  their  general 
which  proved  fatal  to  all  their  anticipations.  Timo, 
a  Parian  priestess,  came  secretly  to  Miltiades,  pro- 
mising that  she  would  disclose  to  him  a  method  by 
which  he  might  take  the  city  with  ease,  and  the  Athe- 
nian general  listened  to  her  plan  with  eager  credulity. 
In  consequence  of  her  advice  he  repaired  in  secret 
and  alone  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  the  law-giver,  ex- 
pecting to  find  its  gates  readily  opened  for  his  recep- 
tion. In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  by  no  vio- 
lence was  he  able  to  force  them.  He  therefore  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  from  thence  leaped  down 
into  the  area  of  the  temple,  still  encouraging  the 
hope  that  he  should  meet  his  supposed  confederates. 
Finding  in  this  place  no  one  ready  to  assist  him  he 
now  determined  to  attempt  his  return.  AVith  this 
view  he  hastily  re-ascended  the  wall,  when  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  broke  his  thigh  in  falling.  In  what 
manner  he  reached  his  camp  we  are  not  told,  but  his 
arrival  might  well  be  supposed  to  spread  consterna- 
tion and  panic  throughout  the  army  ;  in  consequence 
of  it  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  expedition  re-em- 
barked, baffled  and  defeated  in  its  purpose. 

The  short  season  of  the  glory  of  Miltiades,  the  vic- 
tor of  Marathon,  had  now  passed  away.  The  slight- 
est misfortune  was  at  all  times  sutficientito  change 
the  aspect  of  the  Athenian  favour;  and  in  proportion 
as  their  expectations  had  been  raised  by  success,  so 
were  their  vexation  and  anger  vented  upon  a  reverse. 
With  an  army  diminished  in  numbers  and  broken  in 
spirit,  the  helpless  Miltiades  returned  mortally  wound- 
ed toAthens,  and  found  that  the  general  dissatisfaction 
was  increasing.  The  circumstance  of  a  personal 
quarrel  with  Lysagoras,  the  Parian  chief,  was  alleged 
as  an  argument  to  prove  his  motive  for  the  recent 
expedition  to  have  been  self-interest  alone  ;  and  Xan- 
thippus,  the  father  of  the  famous  Pericles,  boldly 
came  forward  to  the  general  assembl)',  and  accused 
their  formerly  victorious  and  highly-favoured  general 
of  having  designedly  misled  the  people  into  the  war. 
This  construction  of  his  conduct  was  instantly 
adopted,  and  the  popular  voice  now  loudly  demanded 
the  sentence  of  death  on  the  unfortunate  Miltiades, 
as  an  expiation  of  his  crime.  The  situation  of  the 
accused  was  the  more  distressing,  as  it  was  utterly 
impossible,  from  his  wounds,  that  he  could  appear 
and  enter  on  his  own  defence.  His  known  eloquence, 
and  even  his  personal  appearance,  might  not  have 
been  without  their  due  influence  on  the  multitude  ; 
but  he  was  obliged,  however  unwilling,  to  trust  his 
defence  to  Tisagoras,  his  brother,  who,  indeed,  used 
his  most  strenuous  and  affectionate  exertions  on  his 
behalf.  Some  writers,  indeed,  state  that  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  on  a  couch,  while  his 
cause  was  pleaded  by  his  friends,  Tisagoras  repre- 
sented to  the  Athenians,  that  although  Miltiades  had 
failed  in  this  last  expedition,  it  was  yet  to  him  that 
they  were  indebted  for  that  victory  at  Marathon, 
which  had  ciiected  the  jjreservation  of  Athens  from 


the  cruelties  threatened  by  the  Persian  monarch  :  he 
therefore  entreated  them  to  forgive  his  present  error 
in  consideration  of  his  past  services,  and  to  regard,  at 
least  with  commiseration,  him  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  the  power  of  that  deliberation  which 
they  now  exercised,  and  those  laws  which  he  had 
protected  from  dissolution  by  the  Persian  king. 
These  arguments,  and  this  joint  appeal  to  their 
justice  as  well  as  to  their  pity,  were  not  without 
their  effect.  On  a  solemn  hearing  the  assembled 
Athenian  people  acquitted  Miltiades  of  any  crime 
deserving  death,  but  at  the  same  time  they  sen- 
tenced him  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  the  amount 
of  the  late  unfortunate  Parian  expedition.  This  was 
a  payment  too  large  for  the  fortune  of  Miltiades  to 
sustain,  and,  maimed  and  disabled  as  he  was,  the 
Athenians  dragged  him  to  prison,  condemning  him  to 
suffer  in  person  for  that  which  he  was  unable  to  pay 
in  money ;  and  this  celebrated  general  died  in  prison 
from  the  mortification  of  his  wounded  limb  soon  after 
his  trial  and  subsequent  condemnation.  The  cruelty 
of  the  Athenians  did  not  end  with  the  death  of  their 
victim  ;  they  denied  him  the  rites  of  burial  until  the 
fine  imposed  upon  him  was  discharged  ;  and  Cimon, 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  otifered  his  own  person  to  redeem 
the  body  of  his  parent  from  further  indignity. 

MILTON,  JOHN,  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  poets,  and  one  whose  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  ci\'il  and  religious  liberty  must  ever  entitle  him  to 
the  grateful  regards  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
born  in  Bread  Street,  December  9,  160S,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  St.  Paul's  school. 
Yoimg  Milton  was  removed  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his 
Latin  compositions  as  well  as  for  his  general  classical 
attainments. 


On  leaving  college  he  repaired  to  his  father's  resi- 
dence in  Bncl^inghamshire,  where  he  spent  five  years 
in  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  ;  and  during  this  interval  he  appears  to  have 
produced  both  his  exquisite  "  Masque  of  Comus," 
which  is  stated  in  the  title  to  have  been  performed  at 
Ludlow  Castle,  in  1634,  before  the  earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  some  of  the  principal  of  his  minor  poems, 
of  which  we  may  especially  notice  his  "  Lycidas." 
The  character  of  the  poem  is  pastoral,  it  being  as- 
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esumEtl  that  the  author  and  his  lamented  friend,  the 

hero  of  the  poem,  were  brother  shepherds  : — 

"  For  we  were  nurst  upon  the  self-same  hill ; 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  hi'^h  lawns  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  th.e  morn. 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 
Batt'ning  our  Hocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose,  at  evening,  bright. 
Toward  Heav'n's  descent  had  slop'd  his  west'ring  wheel." 

The  complaint  of  the  poet  on  the  shortness  of  life 
and  the  reply  of  Phosbus  to  his  lamentation,  furnishes 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  this  poem  : — 

'•  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  th'  abhorr'd  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin  spun  life.     But  not  the  praise, 
Pho'bus  replied,  and  touch'd  ray  trembling  ears; 
Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
iSor  in  the  glist'ring  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies. 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes. 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed. 
Of  so  much  fame  in  heav'n  expect  thy  meed. 

Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  "though  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor  ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walk'd  the  waves, 
Where  other  groves  and  other  streams  along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies. 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move. 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes." 

Dr.  Johnson  objects  to  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  that 
*'  passion  plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy, 
nor  calls  upon  Arethusa  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of 
rou^h  satyrs  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel."  To  which 
^Yarton  very  properly  answers,  "  But  poetry  does 
this ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Milton  does  it  with  a  pe- 
culiar and  irresistible  charm.  Subordinate  poets 
exercise  no  invention  when  they  tell  how  a  shepherd 
has  lost  a  companion,  and  must  feed  his  flocks  alone 
without  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping;  but  Milton 
dignifies  and  adorns  these  common  artificial  incidents 
with  une.xpected  touches  of  picturesque  beauty,  with 
the  graces  of  sentiment  and  with  the  novelties  of 
original  genius." 

But  the  sonnets  of  ^lilton  have  ever  held  a  pro- 
minent place  in  his  minor  poems.  We  may  take  one 
on  his  blindness  : — 

"  When  I  consider  how  mv  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  mj'  days,  in  tViis  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  ray  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide  ; 
Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied? 
I  fondly  ask — but  Patience,  to  prevent 

Th.".i_murmur,  soon  replies — God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  I)est 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 

Is  kingly,  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
An<l  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

In  1638  Milton  left  England  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  education  by  foreign  travel,  and  vi- 
sited in  succession  Paris,  Nice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Flo- 
rence, Rome,  and  Naples.  Honours  from  both  the 
learned  and  the  great  waited  upon  the  accomphshed 
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Englishman  wherever  he  appeared.  The  state  of  his 
native  country,  however,  worn  by  dissensions,  and 
manifestly  on  the  eve  of  a  great  convulsion,  appealed 
too  strongly  to  his  patriotic  ardour  to  suflier  him  to 
protract  his  stay  abroad  ;  and  returning  by  the  way 
of  Geneva  he  again  reached  home  after  an  absence 
of  about  fifteen  months.  He  did  not  now  resume  his 
residence  with  his  father.  He  jjrobably  considered 
that  for  the  unsettled  times  which  were  apparently 
at  hand  the  fit  preparation  which  it  behoved  every 
man  to  make  was  the  adoption  of  some  way  of  earn- 
ing his  bread  by  his  own  independent  exertions  ;  and 
hiring  a  house  in  St.  Bride's  church-yard,  he  opened 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  classic 
languages.  The  school  turning  out  very  successful 
he  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  a  house  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  and  in  1G41  he  published  a  treatise  in 
favour  of  the  puritans. 

In  1673  Milton  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Powell, 
of  Forrest  Hill,  Oxfordshire,  a  firm  royahst.  This 
marriage  in  its  early  stage  seemed  very  inauspicious, 
for,  either  influenced  by  family  considerations,  or 
from  want  of  congeniality  in  sentiments  and  feelings, 
they  had  only  been  married  a  month  when  his  wife 
deserted  him  and  returned  to  her  friends.  She  made 
no  reply  to  the  repeated  letters  and  remonstrances  of 
her  husband,  which  so  incensed  him  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  receive  her  no  more,  and  to  justify 
this  resolution  he  published  several  pieces  on  the 
subject  of  divorce.  He  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady  with  the  design 
of  marrying  her.  Whilst  this  marriage  was  nego- 
tiating he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  his  wife, 
who  implored  pardon  and  reconciliation  on  her 
knees.  This  awakened  his  tenderest  affection,  and 
he  received  her  with  kindness  to  his  bosom.  This  in 
terview,  it  is  supposed,  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  his  imagination  as  to  have  contributed  to  his 
painting  that  pathetic  scene  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost," 
where  he  has  thus  beautifully  described  Adam's  re- 
conciliation to  Eve,  who. 


With  tears  that  cease  not  flowing, 


And  tresses  all  disordered  at  his  feet. 

Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them,  besought 

His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint. 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  !  witness  heav'n, 
What  love  sincere,  and  rev'rence  in  my  heart, 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  ottended. 
Unhappily  deceived!  thy  suppliant 
I  beg  and  clasp  thy  knees :  bereave  me  not. 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  council  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
My  only  strengtli  and  stay  :  forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  .vhere  subsist ! 

She  ended  weeping  ;  and  her  low!}-  plight. 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtain'd  from  fault 
Acknnwledg'd  and  deplor'd,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration  :  soon  his  heart  relented 
Towards  her.  his  life  so  late,  and  sole  delight. 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress  ; 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 
His  counsel  whom  she  had  displeas'd.his  aid: 
As  one  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost." 

Milton's  political  principles  agreeing  with  the  repub- 
lican spirit  of  these  times,  he  strongly  supported  the 
causeofthecommonwealthand  the  destruction  of  king- 
ly government  by  several  pviblications  on  the  subject. 

In  1 645  he  published  a  collection  of  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish poems.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  king  he  was 
advanced  by  Cromwell  to  the  station  of  Latin  secre- 
tary to  himself  and  the  parliament ;  and  he  continued 
tohold  thelatter  office  till  the  restoration  of  CharlesII. 
In  ]  649  Salmasius,  a  professor  of  polite  learning  at 
Leyden,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  literary  attain- 
ments, produced  his  "  Defensio  Regis,"  to  which 
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Milton  replied  in  so  forcible  a  manner  that  it  became 
difficult  to  determine  whose  language  was  best.  After 
this  Milton  resided  for  some  time  with  his  family  in 
Whitehall ;  but  his  ill  health  obliged  him  to  take 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  Park  ; 
where  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  three  daughters. 
This  painful  occurrence  was  soon  succeeded  by  an- 
other still  more  distressing — his  own  deprivation  cf 
sight.  In  these  melancholy  circumstances  he  directed 
his  attention  to  another  object,  and  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney. 
She  died  within  a  year,  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
former  wife.  Milton  has  honoured  her  memory  in 
his  eighteenth  sonnet. 

On  the  king's  restoration  he  found  it  necessary 
to  conceal  himself  till  the  storm  against  him  was 
blown  over,  and  the  interest  of  his  friends  had  got 
him  included  in  the  general  amnesty.  He  now  re- 
tired from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  completion  of  his  grand  poem. 
For,  although  his  circumstances  had  suffered  by  the 
restoration,  his  independent  spirit  refused  to  accept 
any  public  employment,  and  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
simplicity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bunhill  Fields, 
where  we  are  told  he  used  to  sit  in  a  gray  coarse 
cloth  coat  at  the  door  in  the  summer,  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  and  receive  the  visits  of  persons  of  distin- 
guished rank  and  learning. 

He  had  now  reached  his  forty-seventh  year,  and 
being  free  from  external  interruptions,  applied  him- 
self to  the  consideration  of  three  works  which  had 
long  been  reserved  for  future  exertion — an  epic  poem, 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  a  dictionary  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  Impracticable  as  the  labour  of  col- 
lecting a  dictionary  seems  to  be  to  a  man  in  a  state 
of  blindness,  we  are  told  that  he  prosecuted  that  de- 
sign almost  to  his  dying  day :  tlie  compilers  of  the 
"  Cambridge  Dictionary,"  published  in  1693,  availed 
themselves  of  three  folios  he  left  behind.  His  his- 
torical narrative  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  con- 
quest, from  the  difficulty,  it  is  probable,  of  consult- 
ing a  variety  of  authorities  with  the  help  of  other 
eyes.  For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much 
deliberation,  he  determined  upon  "  Paradise  Lost ;" 
a  project  which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  success 
that  attended  it.  We  have  already  seen  that  at  the 
restoration  Milton  concealed  himself  in  Bartholomew 
Close,  where  he  remained  till  the  passing  an  act  of 
oblivion,  which  secured  his  person  and  property  in 
common  with  others  :  the  reason  of  his  being  treated 
with  such  indulgence  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. About  this  time  he  removed  to  Jewin  Street 
and  married  a  third  wife,  who  contributed  very  little 
to  his  domestic  comfort : — she  oppressed  his  children 
in  his  life-time  and  defrauded  them  at  his  death. 
From  Jewin  Street  he  went  to  reside  in  the  Artillery 
Walk,  near  Bunhill  Fields,  which  concludes  the  re- 
gister of  his  London  residences. 

While  he  continued  to  divide  his  time  between  state 
affairs  and  his  private  studies,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  to  accomplish  any  literary  imdertaking  of 
great  importance  ;  but  on  quitting  the  office  of  Latin 
secretary  he  was  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  mental 
energies,  which  could  not  be  employed  upon  a  sub- 
ject better  suited  to  the  extensive  range  they  were 
accustomed  to  take  than  that  he  had  chosen.  The 
*'  Paradise  Lost "  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  was  sold  on  the  27th  of  April,  1667, 
to  Samuel  Simmons  for  an  immediate  payment  of 


51. ;  with  a  farther  agreement  for  the  same  sum  when 
1500  copies  of  the  first  edition  should  be  disposed 
of;  and  again  5/.  when  the  same  number  should  be 
sold  of  the  second  edition ;  and  another  51.  after  a 
similar  sale  of  the  third.  All  the  editions  were  limited 
to  1500  copies.  The  third  edition  was  published  in 
1678,  and  the  widow,  to  whom  the  copy  then  de- 
volved, sold  all  her  claims  to  Simmons  for  8/. :  whence 
it  will  appear  that  the  sum  of  2Sl.  constituted  the  en- 
tire remuneration  for  a  performance  which,  while  it 
immortalized  the  name  of  the  poet,  conferred  an  ho- 
nour equally  imperishable  upon  the  nation  signalised 
for  his  birth.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  he  was 
materially  assisted  by  his  daughters,  who  ^vrote  to 
his  dictation  for  many  hours  each  day,  as  represented 
in  the  subjoined  sketch. 


Four  years  after  his  "  Paradise  Lost  "he  published 
his  "  Paradise  Regained,"  which  was  his  favourite 
production — a  preference  which  has  ever  been  op- 
posed to  the  opinion  of  the  pul)lic.  In  the  last  year 
of  his  life  he  printed  a  collection  of  "  Familiar  Epis- 
tles "  in  Latin ;  to  these  (being  too  few  to  form  a  vo- 
lume) he  added  some  academical  exercises. 

In  his  last  retreat  he  produced  his  "  Samson  Ago- 
nistes,"  a  tragedy  written  on  the  Greek  model.  A 
life  of  indefatigable  study,  and  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  vicissitudes,  now  began  to  draw 
to  a  close.  Milton  had  long  been  afflicted  with  the 
gout  and  other  infirmities,  and  he  died  without  a 
struggle  on  the  10th  of  November,  1674,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  person  was  so  delicate 
and  beautiful  in  his  youth,  that  at  Cambridge  he 
went  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  Lady  of  Christ's 
College  ;"  and  in  Italy  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Bap- 
tista  Manso,  who  had  conferred  considerable  favours 
on  him,  gives  a  high  idea  of  his  beauty  in  a  Latin 
epigram  which  has  been  thus  translated  : — 

"  So  perfect  thoii  in  mind,  in  form,  and  face, 
Thou'rt  not  of  English,  but  angelic  race" 

Campbell,  the  poet,  a  critic  in  every  shape  qualified 
to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Milton 
in  regard  to  his  powers  of  versification,  furnishes  the 
following  remarks  on  the  universality  of  his  genius  : 
— "  In  Milton,"  he  says,  "  there  may  be  traced  obli- 
gations to  several  minor  English  poets ;  but  his  ge- 
nius had  too  great  a  supremacy  to  belong  to  any 
school.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial  reverence 
for  Spenser  as  a  poet,  he  left  no  Gothic  irregular 
tracery  in  the  design  of  his  own  great  work,  but 
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gave  a  classical  harmony  of  parts  to  its  stupendous 
pile.  It  thus  resembles  a  dome,  the  vastness  of  which 
is  at  first  sight  concealed  by  its  symmetry,  but  which 
expands  more  and  more  to  the  eye  while  it  is  con- 
templated. His  early  poetry  seems  to  have  neither 
disturbed  nor  corrected  the  bad  taste  of  his  age. 
'  Comus  '  came  into  the  world  unacknowledged  by 
its  author,  and  '  Lycidas  '  appeared  at  first  only  with 
his  initials.  These  and  other  exquisite  pieces,  com- 
posed in  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  at  his  father's 
country  house  at  Horton,  were  collectively  published 
with  his  name  affixed  to  them  in  1645  ;  but  that  pre- 
cious volume  which  included  '  L'Allegro '  and  '  II 
Penseroso'  did  not,  I  believe,  come  to  a  second  edi- 
tion till  it  was  republished  by  himself  at  the  distance 
of  twenty-eight  years.  Almost  a  century  elapsed  be- 
fore his  minor  works  obtained  their  proper  fame. 

"  Even  when  '  Paradise  Lost '  appeared,  though  it 
was  not  neglected,  it  attracted  no  crowd  of  imitators, 
and  made  no  visible  change  in  the  poetical  practice  of 
the  age.  He  stood  alone,  and  aloof  above  his  times,  the 
bard  of  immortal  subjects,  and  as  far  as  there  is  per- 
petuity in  language,  of  immortal  fame.  The  very 
choice  of  those  subjects  bespoke  a  contempt  for  any 
species  of  excellence  that  was  attainable  by  other 
men.  There  is  something  that  overawes  the  mind 
in  conceiving  his  long  deliberated  selection  of  that 
theme — his  attempting  it  when  his  eyes  were  shut 
upon  the  face  of  nature — his  dependence,  we  might 
almost  say,  on  supernatural  inspiration,  and  in  the 
calm  air  of  strength  with  which  he  opens  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  beginning  a  mighty  performance  without  the 
appearance  of  an  effort. 

"  The  warlike  part  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  was  insepa- 
rable from  its  subject.  Whether  it  could  have  been 
differently  managed  is  a  problem  which  our  reverence 
for  Milton  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  state.  I  feel 
that  reverence  too  strongly  to  suggest  even  the  pos- 
sibility that  Milton  could  have  improved  his  poem  by 
having  thrown  his  angelic  warfare  into  more  remote 
perspective  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  most  sublime 
when  it  is  least  distinctly  brought  home  to  the  ima- 
gination. What  an  awful  effect  has  the  dim  and  un- 
defined conception  of  the  conflict  which  we  gather 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  book  !  There  the  veil 
of  mystery  is  left  undrawn  between  us  and  a  subject 
which  the  powers  of  description  were  inadequate  to 
exhibit.  The  ministers  of  divine  vengeance  and  pur- 
suit had  been  recalled — the  thunders  had  ceased 

'  To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep,' 

(in  that  line  what  an  image  of  sound  and  space  is 
conveyed  !) — and  our  terrific  conception  of  the  past  is 
deepened  by  its  indistinctness.  In  optics  there  are 
some  phenomena  which  are  beautifully  deceptive 
at  a  certain  distance,  but  which  lose  their  illusive 
charm  on  the  slightest  approach  to  them,  that  changes 
the  light  and  position  in  which  they  are  viewed. 
Something  like  this  takes  place  in  the  phenomena  of 
fancy.  The  array  of  the  fallen  angels  in  hell — the 
unfurling  of  the  standard  of  Satan — and  the  march 
of  his  troops 

*  In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.' — 

All  this  human  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  is 
magic  and  overwhelming  illusion.  The  imagination 
is  taken  by  surprise.  But  the  noblest  efl'orts  of  lan- 
guage are  tried  with  very  unequal  effect  to  interest 
us  in  the  immediate  and  close  view  of  the  battle  itself 
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in  the  sixth  book ;  and  the  martial  demons,  who 
charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell,  lose  some  portion 
of  their  subhmity  when  their  artillery  is  discharged 
in  the  daylight  of  heaven. 

"  If  we  call  diction  the  garb  of  thought,  Milton  in 
his  style  may  be  said  to  wear  the  costume  of  sove- 
reignty. The  idioms  even  of  foreign  languages  con- 
tributed to  adorn  it.  He  was  the  most  learned  of 
poets  ;  yet  his  learning  interferes  not  with  his  sub- 
stantial English  purity.  His  simplicity  is  unimpaired 
by  glowing  ornament,  like  the  bush  in  the  sacred 
flame,  which  burnt  but  *  was  not  consumed.' 

"  In  delineating  the  blessed  spirits  Milton  has  ex- 
hausted all  the  conceivable  variety  that  could  be  given 
to  pictures  of  unshaded  sanctity ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in 
those  of  the  fallen  angels  that  his  excellence  is  con- 
spicuous above  every  thing  ancient  or  modern.  Tasso 
had  indeed  pourtrayed  an  infernal  coimcil,  and  had 
given  the  hint  to  our  poet  of  ascribing  the  origin  of 
pagan  worship  to  those  reprobate  spirits.  But  how 
poor  and  squalid  in  comparison  of  the  Miltonic  Pan- 
daemonium  are  the  Syllas,  the  Cyclopses,  and  the 
Chimeras  of  the  Infernal  Council  of  the  Jerusalem  ! 
Tasso's  conclave  of  fiends  is  a  den  of  vigly  incongru- 
ous monsters.  The  powers  of  Milton's  hell  are  god- 
like shapes  and  forms.  Their  appearance  dwarfs 
every  other  poetical  conception  when  we  turn  our 
dilated  eyes  from  contemplating  them.  It  is  not 
their  external  attributes  alone  which  expand  the  ima- 
gination, but  their  souls,  which  are  as  colossal  as 
their  stature — their  '  thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity' — the  pride  that  burns  amidst  the  ruins  of 
their  divine  natures,  and  their  genius  that  feels  with 
the  ardour  and  debates  with  the  eloquence  of  heaven." 

But  the  proudest  monument  that  has  been  reared  to 
the  genius  of  Milton  is  the  "  Essay  "  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Channing.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  poetry  nearly 
akin  to  that  with  which  that  great  poet  was  himself 
imbued,  and  furnishes  the  most  masterly  view  of  his 
genius  that  has  yet  appeared. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton, 
Dr.  Channing  says,  "  We  may  begin  with  observing, 
that  the  very  splendour  of  his  poetic  fame  has  tended 
to  obscure  or  conceal  the  extent  of  his  mind,  and  the 
variety  of  its  energies  and  attainments.  To  many  he 
seems  only  a  poet,  when  in  truth  he  was  a  profound 
scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought,  imbued 
thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
and  able  to  master,  to  mould,  to  impregnate  with  his 
own  intellectual  power,  his  great  and  various  acqui- 
sitions. He  had  not  learned  the  superficial  doctrine 
of  a  later  day, — that  poetry  flourishes  most  in  an 
uncultivated  soil,  and  that  imagination  shapes  its 
brightest  visions  from  the  mists  of  a  superstitious 
age,  and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  know- 
ledge lest  it  should  oppress  and  smother  his  genius. 
He  was  conscious  of  that  within  him  which  could 
quicken  all  knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and 
might ;  which  could  give  freshness  to  old  truths,  and 
harmony  to  discordant  thoughts  ;  which  could  bind 
together  by  living  ties  and  mysterious  affinities  the 
most  remote  discoveries ;  and  rear  fabrics  of  glory 
and  beauty  from  the  rude  materials  which  other 
minds  had  collected.  Milton  had  that  universality 
which  marks  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  Though 
accustomed  almost  from  infancy  to  drink  at  the  foun- 
tains of  classical  literature,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
pedantry  and  fastidiousness  which  disdain  all  other 
draughts.    His  healthy  mind  delighted  in  genius,  on 
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whatever  soil,  or  in  whatever  age  it  burst  forth  and 
poured  out  its  fuhiess.  He  understood  too  well  the 
rights,  and  dignity,  and  pride  of  creative  imagina- 
tion, to  lay  on  it  the  lav>-s  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
school.  Parnassus  was  not  to  him  the  only  holy 
ground  of  genius.  He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a  uni- 
versal presence.  Great  minds  were  every  where  his 
kindred.  He  felt  the  enchantment  of  oriental  fiction, 
surrendered  himself  to  the  strange  creations  of  'Ara- 
by  the  Blest,'  and  delighted  still  more  in  the  romantic 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which 
it  was  embodied.  Accordingly  his  poetry  reminds 
us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own  boundless- 
ness contributions  from  all  regions  under  heaven. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  the  department  of  imagination 
that  his  acquisitions  were  vast.  He  travelled  over 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge  as  far  as  it  had  then 
been  explored.  His  various  philological  attainments 
were  used  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  wisdom 
stored  in  all  countries  where  the  intellect  had  been 
cultivated.  The  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  history,  theology,  and  political  science  of  his 
own  and  former  times,  were  familiar  to  him.  Never 
was  there  a  more  unconfined  mind,  and  we  would 
cite  Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  the  benefits  of 
that  universal  culture  of  intellect  which  forms  one 
distinction  of  our  times,  but  which  some  dread  as 
unfriendly  to  original  thought.  Let  such  remember 
that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive.  Its  object 
is  the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  toge- 
ther by  infinite  connexions  and  correspondences  ;  and 
accordingly  its  natural  progress  is  from  one  to  another 
field  of  thought ;  and  wherever  original  power  and 
creative  genius  exists,  the  mind,  far  from  being  dis- 
tracted or  oppressed  by  the  variety  of  its  acquisitions, 
will  see  more  and  more  common  bearings  and  hidden 
and  beautiful  analogies  in  all  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge,— will  see  mutual  light  shed  from  truth  to  truth, 
and  will  compel,  as  with  a  kingly  power,  whatever 
it  understands,  to  yield  some  tribute  of  proof,  or  il- 
lustration, or  splendour,  to  whatever  topic  it  would 
unfold. 

"  Milton's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  poetry,  and  to 
this  we  naturally  give  our  first  attention.  By  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light  read- 
ing, Milton's  eminence  in  this  sphere  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the 
contributors  to  public  amusement.  Not  so  thought 
Milton.  Of  all  God's  gifts  of  intellect  he  esteemed 
poetical  genius  the  most  transcendent.  He  esteemed 
it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his 
great  works  with  something  of  the  conscious  dignity 
of  a  prophet.  "We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate 
of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  divinest  of  all  arts ; 
for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that  principle 
or  sentiment  which  is  the  deepest  and  sublimest  in 
human  nature ;  we  mean  of  that  thirst  or  aspiration 
to  which  no  mind  is  wholly  a  stranger,  for  something 
purer  and  lovelier,  something  more  powerful,  lofty 
and  thrilling,  than  ordinary  and  real  life  afiords. 
No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Christians  than 
that  of  man's  immortality  ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
understood  that  the  germs  or  p,rinciples  of  his  whole 
future  being  are  now  wrapped  up  in  his  soul  as  the 
rudiments  of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed.  As  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  this  constitution,  the  soul,  possessed 
and  moved  by  these  mighty  though  infant  energies, 
is  perpetually  stretching  beyond  what  is  present  and 
visible,  struggling  against  the  bounds  of  its  earthly 


prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  imagin- 
ings of  unseen  and  ideal  being.  This  view  of  our 
nature,  which  has  never  been  fully  developed,  and 
which  goes  further  towards  explaining  the  contradic- 
tions of  human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the 
very  foundation  and  sources  of  poetry.  He  who 
cannot  interpret,  by  his  own  consciousness,  what  we 
now  have  said,  wants  the  true  key  to  works  of 
genius.  He  has  not  penetrated  those  sacred  recesses 
of  the  soul,  where  poetry  is  born  and  nourished,  and 
inhales  immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself  for  her 
heavenward  flight.  In  an  intellectual  nature  framed 
for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being,  there 
must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of  original  and 
ever-growing  thought ;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in 
which  these  energies  are  chiefly  m^anifested.  It  is 
the  glorious  prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it  '  makes  all 
things  new'  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine  instinct. 
It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually  sees 
and  experiences  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind, 
but  it  combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and 
according  to  new  affinities  ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may 
so  say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nature ;  im- 
parts to  material  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and 
emotion,  and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and 
splendours  of  the  outward  creation ;  describes  the 
surrounding  universe  in  the  colours  which  the  pas- 
sions throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  mind  in  those 
modes  of  repose  or  agitation,  of  tenderness  or  sub- 
lime emotion,  which  manifest  its  thirst  for  a  more 
powerful  and  joyful  existence.  To  a  man  of  a  literal 
and  prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  lawless 
in  these  workings ;  but  it  observes  higher  laws  than 
it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  the  immortal  intellect ; 
it  is  trying  and  developing  its  best  faculties ;  and 
in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions 
which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those  states  of  pro- 
gressive power,  splendour,  beauty,  and  happiness  for 
which  it  was  created. 

"  We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  in-f 
juring  society,  is  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its 
refinement  and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the  mind  above 
ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares, 
and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with 
what  is  pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  high- 
est efforts  it  has  the  same  tendency  and  aim  with 
Christianity,  that  is,  to  spiritualize  our  nature.  True, 
poetry  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice,  the 
pander  of  bad  passions  ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops 
it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its  power; 
and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness 
or  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true 
vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  ten- 
derness, images  of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies 
with  suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation 
at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  passages  true  to  our 
moral  nature  often  escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and 
show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce 
itself  Avholly  from  what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  na- 
tural alhance  with  our  best  affections.  It  delights 
in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creation 
and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  pourtrays  with  terrible 
energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions ;  but  they  are 
passions  which  show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full 
of  power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep 
though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency 
and  purpose  is  to  cairy  the  mind  beyond  and  above 
the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life  ;  to 
lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to  breathe  into  it 
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more  profound  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to 
us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  l^ack  the  freshness 
of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish  of  simple  jilea- 
sures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm  which 
warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines  youth- 
ful love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature 
by  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  classes  of 
society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being, 
and  through  the  brightness  of  its  ])rophetic  visions 
helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 

"  We  are  aware  tliat  it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that 
it  gives  wrong  views  and  excites  false  expectations 
of  life,  peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illusions, 
and  builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom. 
That  there  is  a  wisdom  against  which  poetry  wars 
the  wisdom  of  the  sense.s,  which  makes  physical  com- 
fort and  gratification  the  supreme  good,  and  wealth 
the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not  deny;  nor  do  we 
deem  it  the  least  service  which  poetry  renders  to 
mankind,  that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldom 
of  this  earthborn  prudence.     But,  passing  over  this 
topic,  we  would  observe,  that  the  couiplaint  against 
poetry,  as  abounding  in  allusion  and  deception,  is  in 
the  main  groundless.     In  many  poems  there  is  more 
of  truth  than   in   many  hislories    and   philosophic 
theories.     The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehi- 
cles of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes  often 
open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw  new  light  on 
the  mysteries  of  our  being.     In  poetry  the  letter  is 
falsehood,  but  the  spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom. 
And  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  the 
poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  life  ;   for  the  jjresent  life,  which  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials 
of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  de- 
tect this  divine  element  among  the  grosser  labours 
and   pleasures   of  our  earthly  being.     The  present 
life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite. 
To  the  gifted  eye,  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.     The 
affections,  which  spread  beyond  ourselves  and  stretch 
far  into  futurity ;  the  workings  of  mighty  passions, 
which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  super- 
human energy ;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy 
of  infancy;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling 
hopes,  of  youth  ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  when 
it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too 
vast  for  earth  ;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace, 
and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth  of 
affection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones 
and  looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire  ; 
— these  are  all  poetical.     It  is  not  true  that  the  poet 
paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist.     He  only  exti'acts 
and  concentrates,  as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence, 
arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,   brings 
together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more 
refined   but  evanescent  joys  ;    and  in  this  he  does 
well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel  [that  life  is  not  wholly 
usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and  physical  gra- 
tifications, but  admits,  in  measures  which  may  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights  worthy 
of  a  higher  being.     This  power  of  poetry  to  refine 
our  views  of  hfe  and  happiness  is  more  and  more 
needed  as  society  advances.     It  is  needed  to  with- 
stand the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artificial 
manners,  which  make  civilization  so  tame  and  un- 
interesting.    It  is  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  physical  science,  which,  being  now  sought,  not  as 
formerly  for  intellectual  gratification,  butjor  multi- 


plying bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new  developement 
of  imaginative  taste  and  poetry  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material,  epicurean  life. 
Our  remarks  in  vindication  of  poetry  have  extended 
l)eyond  our  original  design.  They  have  had  a 
higher  aim  than  to  assert  the  dignity  of  Milton  as  a 
poet,  and  that  is,  to  endear  and  recommend  this  di- 
vine art  to  all  who  reverence  and  would  cultivate  and 
refine  their  nature." 


In  delineating  Milton's  character  as  a  poet,  we  are 
saved  the  necessity  of  looking  far  for  its  distinguish- 
ing attributes.  His  name  is  almost  identified  with 
sublimity.  He  is  in  truth  the  sublimest  of  men.  He 
rises,  not  by  effort  or  discipline,  but  by  a  native  tend- 
ency and  a  godlike  instinct,  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  of  grandeur  and  awfulness.  He  always  moves 
with  a  conscious  energy.  There  is  no  subject  so  vast 
or  terrific  as  to  repel  or  intimidate  him.  The  over- 
powering grandeur  of  a  theme  kindles  and  attracts 
him.  He  enters  on  the  description  of  the  infernal 
regions  with  a  fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt  within  him- 
self a  power  to  erect  the  prison-house  of  fallen  spirits, 
to  encircle  them  with  flames  and  horrors  worthy  of 
their  crimes,  to  call  forth  from  them  shouts  which 
should  '.tear  hell's  concave,'  and  to  embody  in  their 
chief  an  archangel's  energies  and  a  demon's  pride 
and  hate.  Even  the  stupendous  conception  of  Satan 
seems  never  to  oppress  his  faculties.  This  character 
of  power  runs  through  all  Milton's  works.  His  de- 
scriptions of  nature  show  a  free  and  bold  hand.  He 
has  no  need  of  the  minute  graphic  skill  which  we 
prize  in  Cowj)er  or  Crabbe.  With  a  few  strong  or 
delicate  touches  he  impresses,  as  it  were,  his  own 
mind  on  the  scenes  which  he  would  describe,  and 
kindles  the  imagination  of  the  gifted  reader  to  clothe 
them  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under  which  they 
appeared  to  his  own. 

This  attribute  of  power  is  universally  felt  to  cha- 
racterize Milton.  His  suljlimity  is  in  every  man's 
mouth.  It  is  felt  that  his  poetry  breathes  a  sensi- 
bility and  tenderness  hardly  surpassed  by  its  sub- 
limity.   We  apprehend  that  the  grandeur  of  Milton's 
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mind  has  thro\vn  some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties ; 
and  this  it  has  done,  not  only  by  being  more  striking 
and  imposing,  but  by  the  tendency  of  vast  mental 
energy  to  give  a  certain  calmness  to  the  expression 
of  tenderness  and  deep  feeling.  A  great  mind  is  the 
master  of  its  own  enthusiasm,  and  does  not  often 
break  out  into  those  tumults  which  pass  with  many 
for  the  signs  of  profound  emotion.  Its  sensibility, 
though  more  intense  and  enduring,  is  more  self- 
possessed,  and  less  perturbed,  than  that  of  other 
men,  and  is  therefore  less  observed  and  felt,  except 
by  those  who  understand,  through  their  own  con- 
sciousness, the  workings  and  utterance  of  genuine 
feeling.  We  might  quote  pages  in  illustration  of  the 
qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milton.  Turn  to  Comus, 
one  of  his  earhest  productions.  What  sensibihty 
breathes  in  the  descriptions  of  the  benighted  lady's 
singing  by  Comus  and  the  Spirit  1 

•'  Comus.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  moukl 
Breathe  such  divine  ern-hanting  ravishment? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence: 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  !     I  have  oft  heard 
JMy  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three. 
Amidst  the  flow'ry-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs. 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prisou'd  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium;  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause  : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luU'd  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now. 

•'  Spirit.  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  stveam  of  rich  distill'd  perl'nnies, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Mas  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 3 
Still  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." 

In  illustration  of  Milton's  tenderness,  we  will  open 
almost  at  a  venture. 

"  Now  morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  olime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  peail, 
'V\  hen  Adam  waked,  so  'custom'd,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  temp'rate  vapours  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  .Aurora's  fan, 
Lightlj'  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  everj'  bough  :  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwaken'd  Eve 
M  ith  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek. 
As  through  unquiet  rest;  he  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus:  awake. 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found, 
lleav'n's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

'So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  andshe  was  cheer'd, 
lUit  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  oflended.'' 

From  this  very  imperfect  A'iew  of  the  qualities  of 
Milton's  poetry,  we  hasten  to  his  great  work,  '  Para- 
dise Lost,'  perhaps  the  noblest  monument  of  human 
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genius.  The  two  first  books,  by  universal  consenf, 
stand  pre-eminent  in  sublimity.  Hell  and  hell's 
king  have  a  terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into  new 
grandeur  and  awfulness  the  longer  we  contemplate 
them.  From  one  element,  '  solid  and  liquid  fire,' 
the  poet  has  framed  a  world  of  horror  and  suffering, 
such  as  imagination  had  never  traversed.  But  fiercer 
flames  than  those  which  encompass  Satan  burn  in 
his  own  soul.  Revenge,  exasperated  pride,  consum- 
ing wrath,  ambition  though  fallen,  yet  unconquered 
by  the  thunders  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  grasping 
still  at  the  empire  of  the  universe, — these  form  a 
picture  more  sublime  and  terrible  than  hell.  Hell 
yields  to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons.  The  intensity 
of  its  fires  reveals  the  intenser  passions  and  more 
vehement  will  of  Satan ;  and  the  ruined  archangel 
gathers  into  himself  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  which 
surrounds  him.  This  forms  the  tremendous  interest 
of  these  wonderful  books.  We  see  mind  triumphant 
over  the  most  terrible  powers  of  nature.  We  see 
unutterable  agony  subdued  by  energy  of  soul.  We 
have  not  indeed  in  Satan  those  bursts  of  passion, 
which  rive  the  soul  as  well  as  shatter  the  o^lt^vard 
frame  of  Lear,  but  we  have  a  depth  of  passion 
which  only  an  archangel  could  manifest.  The  all- 
enduring,  all-defying  pride  of  Satan,  assuming  so 
majestically  hell's  burning  throne,  and  coveting  the 
diadem,  which  scorches  his  thunder-blasted  brow,  is 
a  creation  requiring  in  its  author  almost  the  spiritual 
energy  with  which  he  invests  the  fallen  seraph.  Some 
have  doubted  whether  the  mural  effect  of  such  deli- 
neations of  the  storms  and  terrible  workings  of  the 
soul  is  good ;  whether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so 
transcendently  evil  as  Satan  favours  our  S)Tnpathies 
with  virtue.  But  our  interest  fastens,  in  this  and 
like  cases,  on  what  is  not  evil.  We  gaze  on  Satan 
with  an  awe  not  unmixed  with  mysterious  pleasure, 
as  on  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
mind.  What  chains  us,  as  with  a  resistless  spell,  in 
such  a  character,  is  spiritual  might  made  visible  by 
the  racking  pains  which  it  overpowers.  There  is 
something  kindling  and  ennobling  in  the  conscious- 
ness, however  awakened,  of  the  energy  which  resides 
in  mind  ;  and  many  a  virtuous  man  has  borrowed 
new  strength  from  the  force,  constancy,  and  dauntless 
courage,  of  evil  agents. 

Milton's  description  of  Satan  attests  in  various 
ways  the  power  of  his  genius.  Critics  have  often 
observed,  that  the  great  diflSculty  of  his  work  was  to 
reconcile  the  spiritual  properties  of  his  supernatural 
beings  with  the  human  modes  of  existence,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  ascribe  to  them ;  and  the  difficulty  is 
too  great  for  any  genius  wholly  to  overcome,  and  we 
must  acknowledge  that  our  enthusiasm  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  poem  checked  by  a  feeling  of  incongruity 
between  the  spiritual  agent  and  his  sphere  and 
mode  of  agency.  But  we  are  visited  with  no  such 
chilling  doubts  and  misgivings  in  the  description  of 
Satan  in  hell.  Imagination  has  here  achieved  its 
highest  triumph,  in  imparting  a  character  of  reality 
and  truth  to  its  most  daring  creations.  That  world 
of  horrors,  though  material,  is  yet  so  remote  from 
our  ordinary  nature  that  a  spiritual  being,  exiled 
from  heaven,  finds  there  an  appropriate  home.  There 
is,  too,  an  indefiniteness  in  the  description  of  Satan's 
])erson  which  incites  without  shocking  the  imagina- 
tion, and  aids  us  to  combine  in  our  conception  of 
him  the  massiness  of  a  real  form  with  the  vagueness 
of  spiritual  existence.     To  the  production   of  this 
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effect  much  depends  on  the  first  impression  given 
by  the  poet ;  for  this  is  apt  to  follow  us  throui^h  the 
whole  work;  and  here  we  think  Milton  eminently 
successful.  The  first  glimpse  of  Satan  is  given  us  in 
the  following  lines,  which,  whilst  too  indefinite  to 
provoke  the  scrutiny  of  the  reason,  fill  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  with  a  form  which  can  hardly  be 
effaced : — 

"Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  male 
With  head  up-lift  aliove  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparlilinj;  blazed,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extending  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  '   *  * 

"Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off" the  pool 
His  nii'^^hty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  roU'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale." 

We  have  more  which  we  should  gladly  say  of 
the  delineation  of  Satan,  especially  of  the  glimpses 
which  are  now  and  then  given  of  his  deep  anguish 
and  despair,  and  of  the  touches  of  better  feelings 
which  are  skilfully  thrown  into  the  dark  picture, 
both  suited  and  designed  to  blend  with  our  admira- 
tion, dread,  and  abhorrence,  a  measure  of  that  sym- 
pathy and  interest  with  which  every  living  thinking 
being  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  wdthout  which  all 
other  feelings  tend  to  sin  and  pain.  But  there  is 
another  topic  which  we  cannot  leave  untouched. 
From  hell  we  flee  to  paradise,  a  region  as  lovely  as 
hell  is  terrible,  and  which,  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  universality  of  true  genius,  will  appear  doubly 
wonderful  when  considered  as  the  creation  of  the 
same  mind  which  had  painted  the  infernal  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  sweet  accord- 
ance, and  together  form  a  scene  of  tranquil  bliss, 
which  calms  and  soothes,  whilst  it  delights  the  imagin- 
ation. Adam  and  Eve,  just  moulded  by  the  hand, 
and  quickened  by  the  breath,  of  God,  reflect  in  their 
countenances  and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the  intel- 
ligence, benignity,  and  happiness  of  their  author. 
Their  new  e.\istence  has  the  freshness  and  peaceful- 
ness  of  the  dewy  morning.  Their  souls,  unsated 
and  untainted,  find  an  innocent  joy  in  the  youthful 
creation,  which  spreads  and  smiles  around  them. 
Their  mutual  love  is  deep,  for  it  is  the  love  of  young, 
unworn,  unexhausted  hearts,  which  meet  in  each 
other  the  only  human  objects  on  whom  to  pour  forth 
their  fulness  of  affection ;  and  still  it  is  serene,  for  it 
is  the  love  of  happy  beings  who  know  not  suffering 
even  by  name,  whose  innocence  e.xcludes  not  only 
the  tumults  but  the  thought  of  jealousy  and  shame, 
who,  '  imparadised  in  one  another's  arms,'  scarce 
dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is  their  present  being. 
We  will  not  say  that  we  envy  our  first  parents  ;  for 
we  feel  that  there  may  be  higher  happiness  than 
theirs,  a  happiness  won  through  struggle  with  inward 
and  outward  foes,  the  hapjjiness  of  power  and  moral 
victory,  the  happiness  of  disinterested  sacrifices  and 
wide-spread  love,  the  happiness  of  boundless  hope, 
and  of  'thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity.' 
Still  there  are  times,  when  the  spirit,  oppressed  with 
pain,  worn  with  toil,  tired  of  tumult,  sick  at  the 
sight  of  guilt,  wounded  in  its  love,  baffled  in  its 
hope,  and  trembhng  in  its  faith,  almost  longs  for  the 
*  wings  of  a  dove,  that  it  might  fly  away'  and  take 
refuge  amidst  the  'shady  bowers,' the  'vernal  airs,' 
the  '  roses  without  thorns,'  the  quiet,  the  beauty, 
the  loveliness,  of  Eden.  It  is  the  contrast  of  this 
deep  peace  of  paradise  with  the  storms  of  life,  which 
gives  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  this  poem  a 
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charm  so  irresistible  that  not  a  few  would  sooner 
relinquish  the  two  first  books,  with  all  their  sublimity, 
than  part  with  these.  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  the  English  language  has  no  good  pastoral 
l)oetry.  We  would  ask,  in  what  age  or  country  has 
the  pastoral  reed  breathed  such  sweet  strains  as  are 
borne  to  us  on  '  the  odoriferous  wings  of  gentle  gales' 
from  Milton's  Paradise? 

We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty  were  we  not  to  say 
one  word  on  what  has  been  justly  celebrated,  the  har- 
mony of  Milton's  versification.  His  numbers  have 
the  prime  charm  of  expressiveness.  They  vary  with, 
and  answer  to,  the  depth,  or  tenderness,  or  sub- 
limity, of  his  conceptions,  and  hold  intimate  alliance 
with  the  soul.  Like  Michael  Angelo,  in  Avhose  hands 
the  marble  was  said  to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our 
language,  which  foreigners  reproach  with  hardness, 
into  whatever  forms  the  subject  demands.  All  the 
treasures  of  sweet  and  solemn  sounds  are  at  his  com- 
mand. Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in  the  writings 
of  less  gifted  men,  flow  through  his  poetry  in  a  full 
stream  of  harmony.  This  power  over  language  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear.  It  be- 
longs to  the  soul.  It  is  a  gift  or  exercise  of  genius, 
which  has  power  to  impress  itself  on  whatever  it 
touches,  and  finds  or  frames  in  sounds,  motions,  and 
material  forms,  correspondences  and  harmonies  with 
its  own  fervid  thoughts  and  feelings. 

We  close  our  remarks  on  Milton's  poetry  with 
observing,  that  it  is  characterized  by  seriousness. 
Great  and  various  as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  dis- 
cover all  the  variety  of  genius,  which  we  find  in 
Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  revelled  equally  in 
regions  of  mirth,  beauty,  and  terror,  now  evoking 
spectres,  now  sporting  with  fairies,  and  now  *  as- 
cending the  highest  heaven  of  invention.'  Milton 
was  cast  on  times  too  solemn  and  eventful,  was 
called  to  take  part  in  transactions  too  perilous,  and 
had  too  perpetual  need  of  the  presence  of  high 
thoughts  and  motives,  to  indulge  himself  in  light  and 
gay  creations,  even  had  his  genius  been  more  flexible 
and  sportive.  But  Milton's  poetry,  though  habitually 
serious,  is  always  healthful,  and  bright,  and  vigo- 
rous. It  has  no  gloom.  He  took  no  pleasure  in 
drawing  dark  pictures  of  life ;  for  he  knew  by  expe- 
rience that  there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  to  transmute 
calamity  into  an  occasion  and  nutriment  of  moral 


power  and  triumphant  virtue.  We  find  no  where  in 
his  writings  that  whining  sensibility  and  exaggera- 
tion of  morbid  feeling,  which   makes  so  mucli  of 
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modern  poetry  efFeminatinf^ .  If  he  is  not  gay,  he  is 
not  spirit-broken.  His  '  L'AUegro'  proves  that  he 
understood  thoroughly  the  bright  and  joyous  aspects 
of  nature ;  and  in  his  '  Penseroso,'  where  he  was 
tempted  to  accumulate  images  of  gloom,  we  learn 
that  the  saddest  vieu's  wliich  he  took  of  creation  are 
such  as  inspire  only  pensive  musing  or  lofty  con- 
templation. 

AVe  must  not  omit  to  notice,  in  closing  this  article, 
that  Milton  left  a  posthumous  work  on  "The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,"  which  was  found  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  a  few  years  back.  It  did  not  appear  in  print 
till  1825,  when  it  was  edited  and  translated  by  Dr 
Sumner.  A\  e  have  placed  in  the  preceding  page  a 
sketch  of  the  simple  rustic  edifice  at  Chalfont  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  Milton  resided,  and  in  which 
he  comuleted  his  "  Paradise  Lost." 

MLXGOTfl,  CATHARINE,  an  eminent  singer, 
who  was  born  at  Naples  in  1728,  of  German  parents, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  father,  who  was  in  the 
Austrian  military  service,  she  entered  an  Ursuline 
convent.  The  music  made  such  an  impression  upon 
her  that  she  implored  the  abbess  with  tears  to  allow 
her  to  receive  musical  instruction,  that  she  might  be 
able  to  accompany  the  choir :  her  request  was  granted. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  returned  to  her  mother, 
and  some  years  after  married  Mingoti,  a  Venetian, 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  opera  at  Dresden.  On 
her  first  appearance  at  Dresden  she  attracted  general 
admiration,  and  Porpora,  who  was  then  in  the  king's 
emplo}',  procured  her  an  engagement  at  the  theatre. 
Her  reputation  soon  extended  through  Europe,  and 
she  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  grand  opera  in  Na- 
ples, where  she  was  received  with  undivided  applause. 
On  her  return  to  Dresden  in  1748,  Hasse  was  at  the 
head  of  the  chapel,  and  endeavoured  to  place  diffi- 
culties in  her  way,  which  she  escaped  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  silence  her  enemies,  and  even  Faustina. 
In  1751  she  went  to  Spain  under  the  direction  of 
FarineUi,  visited  Paris  and  London  in  1754,  and 
afterwards  the  different  cities  of  Italy,  but  always 
considered  Dresden  as  her  home  during  the  life  of 
Augustus.  After  his  death  she  resided  at  Munich. 
She  died  in  1807.  Mingotti  spoke  German,  French, 
and  Itahan,  with  elegance,  Spanish  and  Enghsh  with 
ease,  and  understood  Latin.  Her  style  of  singing 
was  grand  and  dramatic,  and  such  as  discovered  her 
to  be  a  perfect  mistress  of  her  art.  She  was  a  judi- 
cious actress,  her  intelligence  extending  to  the  poetry, 
decorations,  and  every  part  of  the  drama. 

MINOS,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Crete,  who  lived 
about  1405  B.  C,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  grandson  of  the  same  name.  He  is  celebrated  as 
a  wise  lawgiver,  and  for  his  strict  love  of  justice. 
To  make  the  Cretans  formidable  and  powerful  by 
union  and  military  spirit,  he  obliged  them  often  to 
at  in  common,  and  constantly  exercised  them  in 
military  duties. 

MINOT,  GEORGE  RICHARD,  an  American  his- 
torian, who  was  born  at  Boston  in  December  1758, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Harvard  college.  He 
embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  prac- 
tised with  much  credit.  In  1792  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Suflblk,  Massa- 
chusetts. Judge  Minot  cultivated  successfully  both 
literature  and  science.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  He  published 
a  very  interesting  narrative  of  the  insurrection  in 
Massachusetts  in  17S5,  and  various  orations  which 


he  pronounced  in  public  ;  but  his  chief  production  is 
a  valuable  continuation  of  "  Hutchinson's  History 
of  Massachusetts."     He  died  in  January'  1S02. 

MINUCIUS,  FELIX  MARCUS,  a  native  of 
Africa,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  second  and  the 
commencement  of  the  third  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  reputa- 
tion at  Rome  as  a  rhetorician.  He  was  a  Christian, 
and  wrote  a  dialogue  in  defence  of  his  rehgion,  enti- 
tled "  Octavius,"  of  which  Jerome  and  Lactantius 
speak  highly.  This  work,  however,  was  long  consi- 
dered to  be  the  composition  of  Arnobius,  till  in  1 560 
Baudouin  restored  it  to  its  real  author.  Another 
treatise,  "  De  Fato,"  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him  ; 
but  from  the  difference  of  style  which  it  exhibits 
when  compared  with  the  other  work,  some  doubts 
are  entertained  as  to  its  authenticity.  There  are  two 
English  translations  of  the  "  Octavius." 

MINUTOLI,  HENRY,  BARON  MENU,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1772,  and  entered  the  Prussian 
military  service.  In  1S20  he  married  the  widow  of 
Baron  Von  Watzdorf,  and  .she  accompanied  him  on 
his  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt,  made  under  the 
royal  patronage.  The  travellers  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria, from  whence  the  baroness  went  to  Cairo  while 
her  husband  visited  Cyrene,  determined  the  posi- 
tion of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  at  Siwah,  and, 
after  returning  to  Cairo,  visited  Thebes.  He  returned 
in  1822.  A  part  of  his  collections  was  lost  by  ship 
wTeck,  but  the  king  of  Prussia  purchased  the  re- 
mainder for  the  new  museum  at  Berlin.  Among 
his  works  are,  "  Considerations  on  the  Military  Art," 
"On  the  Ancient  Painting  on  Glass,"  "Journey  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the  Desert  o( 
Libya,"  and  "  Description  of  an  old  Heathen  Burial 
Place,  discovered  at  Stendal  in  1826."  The  baroness 
has  also  published  "Souvenirs  d'Egvpte." 

MIRABEAU.HONORE  GABRi£L,COUNT  OF. 
— This  distinguished  Frenchman,  who  became  so  cele- 
brated for  his  influence  in  the  French  revolution,  was 
born  in  March  1749  at  Bignon,  in  Provence.  He 
sprang  from  a  celebrated  family.  Education  might 
have  made  him  a  truly  great  man,  but  the  propensi- 
ties of  his  genius  were  checked,  and  the  developement 
of  his  energies  perverted.  When  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  a  military  boarding  school,  where  he 
studied  mathematics,  made  some  progress  in  music 
and  drawing,  and  became  a  proficient  in  bodily  exer- 
cises. But  as  his  moral  education  was  entirely  neg- 
lected, the  most  vehement  passions  grew  with  his 
growth.  While  yet  a  boy  he  published  a  eulogy  on 
the  great  Conde,  and  some  poems.  On  leaving  school 
he  entered  the  military  service,  and  his  intercourse 
with  young  and  dissipated  officers  made  him  familiar 
with  all  their  vices.  His  active  mind,  however,  could 
not  remain  idle,  and  he  read  all  the  books  which  he 
could  procure  on  the  military  art.  He  also  fell  in 
love,  and  his  passion  was  marked  by  all  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  character.  His  father,  who  systematically 
thwarted  his  inclinations,  now  procured  his  confine- 
ment in  a  fortress  on  the  island  of  Re,  and  was  even 
on  the  point  of  having  him  sent  to  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies, but  the  friends  of  the  family  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting it.  This  abuse  of  the  paternal  power  decided 
the  son's  hatred  of  despotism,  and  after  his  liberation 
he  went  as  a  volunteer  to  Corsica.  He  distinguished 
himself,  and  obtained  a  commission  as  captain  of  dra- 
goons ;  but  as  his  father  refused  to  purchase  him  a 
regiment,  he  abandoned,  though  unwillingly,  the  mill- 
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tary  profession.  During  the  war  in  Corsica  he  wrote 
a  memoir  respecting  it,  with  remarks  on  the  abuses 
of  the  Genoese  aristocracy,  and  gave  it  to  his  father, 
who  destroyed  it. 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  his  father  he  now 
settled  in  Limousin,  and  employed  himself  in  cultivat- 
ing the  earth,  and  in  conducting  lawsuits;  hut  he 
soon  became  weary  of  his  situation.  His  domestic 
circumstances,  moreover,  were  unhappy.  In  17/2 
he  had  received,  in  Aix,  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Marginane,  an  amiable  young  lady,  with  prospects 
of  a  large  fortune.  But  his  extravagant  propensities 
soon  involved  him  in  a  debt  of  160,000  livres,  and 
his  contentious  and  inflexible  father  took  advantage 
of  the  embarrassments  of  his  son,  and  obtained  from 
the  Chatelet  in  Paris  an  interdict,  by  which  he  con- 
fined him  to  his  estate.  Here  he  pubhshed  his  "Essay 
on  Despotism."  He  soon  after  left  his  place  of  con- 
finement to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to  his  sister,  and 
a  new  lettre  de  cachet  imprisoned  him  in  177-J  in  the 
castle  of  If,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Joux, 
near  Pontarlier,  in  1775.  Here  he  first  saw  his  So- 
phia, the  wife  of  the  president  Monnier,  a  man  of 
advanced  age.  His  passion  for  her  soon  became  ex- 
tremely violent.  In  order  to  escape  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  this  man  and  his  father  he  fled  to  Dijon, 
whither  his  mistress  followed.  He  was  seized,  and 
his  father  obtained  new  letters  of  arrest.  Meanwhile 
M.  de  Malesherbes,  who  was  then  minister,  and  felt 
much  good-will  for  the  young  Mirabeau,  gave  him  a 
hint  to  escape  from  the  country.  He  fled  and  took 
refuge  in  Holland  with  his  mistress.  The  offended 
husband  entered  a  complaint  for  seduction,  and  Mi- 
rabeau was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  decapitated 
in  effigy.  In  Holland  he  went  under  the  name  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  lived  unnoticed  ;  and  during  the  years 
1776  and  1777  he  supported  himself  and  his  mistress 
altogether  by  his  literary  labours.  Among  other 
things,  Mirabeau  translated,  in  conjunction  with  Du- 
rival,  "Watson's  History  of  Philippe  II."  Learning 
that  his  father  accused  him  of  the  blackest  offences, 
he  avenged  himself  by  sending  abroad  libels  against 
him.  His  father  now  effected  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  a  police  officer  was  sent  to  Holland 
with  letters  of  arrest,  signed  by  Amelot  and  Ver- 
gennes.  Mirabeau  and  his  mistress  were  arrested 
in  1777  without  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  governor. 
Mirabeau  was  incarcerated  at  Vincennes,  but  Sophia 
was  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  St.  Clara  at  Gien. 
During  an  imprisonment  of  three  years  and  a  half  at 
Vincennes,  Mirabeau  wrote  the  celebrated  "  Lettres  a 
Sojjhie  ; "  "  Lettres  Originales  de  Mirabeau ;  "  and 
"  Lettres  ^crites  du  Donjon  de  Vincennes."  Their 
accent  is  passionate,  and  the  stj'le  is  various,  flowing, 
and  forcible. 

Mirabeau's  health  was  much  affected  by  the  con- 
finement, and,  under  many  bodily  sufferings,  he 
wrote,  with  the  assistance  of  Calmet's  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  his  "  Erotica  Biblion."  At  the  same  time 
he  projected  a  grammar  and  a  treatise  on  mythology, 
translated  Johannes  Secundus,'  and  exposed  the 
abuses  of  despotic  authority  in  his  energetic  work  on 
"  Letters  de  Cachet."  As  he  was  denied  paper,  he  tore 
out  the  blank  leaves  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
books  allowed  him.  He  concealed  the  leaves  in  the 
lining  of  his  clothes,  and  left  the  prison  with  the 
manuscript  of  his  "  Letters  de  Cachet"  thus  sewed 
in.  His  long  incarceration  had  wearied  his  perse- 
cutors, and  the  judges  also  saw  that  the  conduct  of 


Mirabeau's  father,  whose  own  character  was  far  from 
moral,  could  only  proceed  from  revenge  and  hatred. 
The  son  was  therefore  released  in  17S0,  and  seems  to 
have  become  reconciled  with  his  father,  for  he  lived 
with  him,  and  left  the  paternal  mansion  only  to  ob- 
tain the  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  him  in  Pontalier,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1782.  At  the  same  time  Sophia  recovered 
her  dowry  and  freedom.  Mirabeau  now  returned  to 
Provence,  and  tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his 
wife ;  but  nothing  could  overcome  the  opposition  of 
his  wife's  relatives.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  the 
law,  and  a  process  took  place  which  was  honourable 
to  neither  party,  and  which  his  wife  gained.  Mira- 
beau now  came  to  London.  His  letters  show  that 
his  opinions  respecting  England  were  not  in  general 
very  favourable.  He  wrote  here  the  "  Considera- 
tions sur  rOrdre  de  Cincinnatus" — an  order  of  which 
he  disapproved,  as  the  beginning  of  a  military  aris- 
tocracy in  the  United  States.  He  likewise  wrote 
against  the  plan  of  Joseph  II.  to  make  the  Scheldt 
free,  and  against  Linguet's  celebrated  work, — his 
"  Doutes  sur  la  Liberte  de  I'Escaut."  He  was  also 
a  coadjutor  in  the  French  journal,  published  in 
London,  "  Le  Courrier  de  I'Europe."  In  his  sub- 
sequent writings  on  the  "  Caisse  d'Escompte,"  the 
"  Banque  de  St.  Charles,"  the  "  Actions  des  Eaux," 
he  discussed  the  grounds  of  public  credit,  and  of 
speculations  in  the  public  stocks,  according  to 
Adam  Smith's  principles,  with  much  eloquence.  This 
and  the  satirical  portraits  of  well-known  persons 
brought  his  works  into  repute.  He  nevertheless  so- 
licited in  vain  of  the  minister  of  finance,  Calonne, 
the  oflfice  of  consul  in  Dantzic  or  Hamburg.  He 
now  lived  some  months  of  1786  in  Berlin,  and  then 
went  to  Brunswick,  but  returned  to  Berlin  in  the 
same  year,  probably  with  secret  commissions  from 
his  court.  In  Berlin  he  collected  information  and 
projected  the  plan  of  the  ingenious,  but  far  from 
faultless  work,  "  De  la  Monarchie  Prussienne,"  which 
was  executed  by  his  friend  Mauvillon.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Frederic  II.  is  especially  admired.  In  1787 
Mirabeau  returned  to  France,  and  Colonne  having 
convoked  the  notables,  Mirabeau  brought  out  his 
"  Denonciation  de  1' Agiotage,  au  Roi  et  aux  Nota- 
bles." The  king,  on  account  of  the  offensive  charac- 
ter of  this  pamphlet,  ordered  the  author  to  be  im- 
prisoned ;  but  he  escaped,  and  wrote  a  continuation 
of  his  "  Denonciation  de  I'Agiotage."  He  now  wrote 
his  "Avis  aux  Bataves."  At  that  time  there  also  ap- 
peared the  letters  on  the  Prussian  court,  written  in 
confidence  to  Calonne,  entitled  "  Histoire  Secrete  de 
la  Cour  de  Berlin,  ou  Correspond,  d'un  Voyageur 
Fran^ais,  depuis  le  5  Juill.jusqu'  au  19  Janv.,  1787." 
This  work  was  an  indiscreet  disclosure  of  his  political 
manoeuvres,  and  was  written  in  the  tone  of  a  libel. 
It  excited  general  reprehension  of  a  man  so  imscru- 
pulous  as  to  make  of  the  secrets  of  hospitality,  and 
the  confidence  of  his  friends  and  the  government,  an 
offering  to  the  public  appetite  for  scandal.  The  work 
was  condemned  by  the  parliament  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman. 

When  the  estates  were  actually  convoked  he  went 
to  Provence  for  the  purpose  of  being  elected ;  but  the 
noblesse  of  the  province  refused  him  a  place  among 
them,  on  the  ground  that  none  were  entitled  to  it 
but  the  possessors  of  fiefs.  He  was  now  chosen  by 
acclamation  a  deputy  of  the  third  estate,  where  he 
soon  obtained  an  immense  influence.    The  23rd  of 
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June  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  days  of  his 
political  career,  as  it  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
monarchy.  The  king,  after  making  important  con- 
cessions in  this  memorable  sitting,  had  ordered  the 
assembly  to  separate.  The  assembly  however  re- 
mained together  in  their  seats.  The  marquis  of 
Breze,  master  of  ceremonies,  came  to  remind  the  as- 
sembly of  the  orders  of  the  monarch.  Mirabeau,  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues,  made  the  celebrated  an- 
swer, "  The  commons  of  France  have  resolved  to  de- 
liberate. We  have  listened  to  the  king's  exposition 
of  the  views  which  have  been  suggested  to  him  ;  and 
you,  who  have  no  claim  to  be  his  organ  in  this  as- 
sembly,— you,  who  have  here  no  place,  nor  vote,  nor 
right  of  speaking, — you  are  not  the  person  to  remind 
us  of  his  discourse.  Go,  tell  your  master  that  we  are 
here  by  the  order  of  the  people,  and  that  nothing 
shall  drive  us  hence  but  the  bayonet."  Mirabeau 
had  already  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  esta- 
blish an  understanding  with  the  ministers,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  the  distracted  state  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs.  Negotiations  were  afterwards  entered  into 
between  him  and  the  court.  He  required  a  pension 
of  40,000  francs  a  week,  and  the  promise  of  such  a 
diplomatic  or  ministerial  post  as  he  should  select, 
after  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal  authority. 
These  demands  were  conceded,  and  he  received  the 
pension  for  several  weeks.  It  was  agreed  that  a  dis- 
solution of  the  assembly  should  be  effected  by  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  that  a  new  as- 
sembly should  be  convoked,  composed  of  men  of 
more  moderate  opinions.  While  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  Mirabeau  redoubled  his  activity  in  the  as- 
sembly and  at  the  Jacobin  club.  Suspicions  were 
already  entertained  of  his  defection  from  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  clamours  had  already  been  raised 
against  him,  when  a  fever  closed  his  stormy  life  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1791.  The  news  of  his  decease  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  popular  mourning  :  his 
funeral  was  solemnized  with  the  utmost  pomp.  His 
body  was  deposited  in  the  Pantheon,  from  which, 
however,  in  1793,  his  remains  were  taken  and  dis- 
persed by  the  populace,  who  then  stigmatized  him  as 
a  royahst.  Mirabeau  was  the  creature  of  his  passions  ; 
the  early  restraints  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
him  served  only  to  inflame  them ;  and,  with  all  the 
resources  of  genius,  a  decision  and  energy  of  will 
which  yielded  to  no  opposition,  an  audacity  of  pur- 
pose which  shrunk  before  no  difl^culties,  he  united 
an  insatiable  ambition.  His  orations  are  collected  in 
the  book  entitled  "  Mirabeau  peint  par  lui-meme," 
and  in  the  "  Collection  Compl.  des  Travaux  de  Mira- 
beau a  I'Assemblee  Nationale,  par  Mejan,"  in  "  Esprit 
de  Mirabeau,"  "  Lettres  Ine'dites  de  Mirabeau,  publ. 
parVitry,"inhis  "  ffiuvres  Oratoires,"  and  "Q^^uvres 
Choisies  de  Mirabeau." 

MIRANDA,  DON  FRANCISCO,  the  earliest 
martyr  of  freedom  in  Spanish  America.  He  was 
born  at  Caracas  of  an  ancient  Spanish  family.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  travelled  through  a  great  part 
of  America  on  foot,  and  afterwards  received  the  com- 
mission of  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service.  The  go- 
vernor of  Guatimala  employed  him  on  several  import- 
ant occasions.  In  1783  he  visited  the  United  States, 
and  then  travelled  on  foot  through  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  against  which  he  cherished  the  bit- 
terest hatred.  In  1789  he  was  at  Petersburg,  and 
Catharine  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  her  service; 
but  the  events  in  France  drew  him  to  Paris,  where 


he  was  employed  on  a  mission  to  Pitt,  and  through 
Pethion's  influence  was  appointed  major-general. 
Under  Dumouriez  he  was  second  in  command  in 
Champagne  and  Belgium,  and  his  skill  as  an  en- 
gineer and  tactician,  united  with  his  uncommon  ta- 
lents, obtained  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  republicans 
in  Paris  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  army.  When 
Dumouriez  entered  Holland,  Miranda  was  directed  to 
besiege  Maestricht,  but,  being  unsupported  by  Gene- 
ral Valence,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.  In 
the  battle  of  Neerwinden  he  commanded  the  left 
wing  ;  Dumouriez  imputed  to  him  the  loss  of  the 
battle,  but  the  charge  was  refuted  by  Miranda  in  an 
able  and  ingenious  defence.  Dumouriez  and  Miranda 
had  both  declared  against  the  Jacobins ;  but  the  for- 
mer now  became  the  object  of  suspicion  to  Miranda, 
who  communicated  his  fears  to  his  friend  Pethion, 
then  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
and  Miranda  was  ordered  to  arrest  the  commander. 
The  Girondists,  however,  soon  fell  before  the  Moun- 
tain party,  and  Miranda  was  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He  was  not  convicted  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespierre delivered  him  from  prison.  Having,  how- 
ever, become  suspected  by  the  directory,  he  was  again 
thrown  into  prison,  and  in  1797  was  condemned  to 
transportation,  but  fled  to  England.  In  1803  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  was  again  banished  for  taking 
part  in  an  opposition  to  the  first  consul.  General 
Miranda  now  devoted  himself,  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  character,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  long  che- 
rished scheme  of  overthrowing  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  America.  Having  procured  some  secret  assistance, 
he  sailed  from  New  York  in  1806  with  one  ship  and 
a  number  of  volunteers,  and  touched  at  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  chartered  two  schooners.  On  arriving  off 
the  coast,  the  two  latter  were  captured  by  Spanish 
guardacostas,  and  he  was  obliged  to  escape  with  his 
ship.  In  August  he  landed  in  Venezuela,  but  his  at- 
tempts to  rouse  the  inhal>itants  were  altogether  un- 
successful, and  he  found  himself  compelled  tore-em- 
bark. In  1810  he  renewed  his  attempt  with  more 
success,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the 
Spanish  general  Monteverde,  who,  in  violation  of  the 
articles  of  his  surrender,  treated  him  as  a  prisoner. 
Miranda  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  confined  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  inquisition  at  Cadiz,  where  he  died  after 
four  years'  imprisonment.  Miranda  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  sagacity,  full  of  resources,"  bold, 
active,  and  intelligent. 

MIRANDOLA,  GIOVANNI  PICO  DELLA, 
count  and  prince  of  Concordia,  surnamed  the  Phoe- 
nix, one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature  at 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters.  He  was  born  in 
1463,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Gianfrancesco 
della  Mirandola  and  Julia,  of  the  noble  family  of 
Boiardo.  His  youth  was  marked  by  an  early  display 
of  talent,  and,  being  destined  for  the  church,  he  was 
placed  at  Bologna  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  canon 
law  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Two  years  were 
spent  in  this  course,  when  his  growing  repugnance 
to  the  study,  and  his  inclination  to  philosophical  and 
scientific  subjects,  led  him  to  visit  the  different  parts 
of  Italy  and  France  for  the  purpose  of  observation, 
and  to  attend  the  most  celebrated  schools  and  most 
distinguished  professors.  After  seven  years  of  the 
most  assiduous  application  he  went  to  Rome,  and  in 
I486  proposed  QOO  theses  on  all  subjects,  which  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  defend,  according  to  the 
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custom  of  the  timee,  in  public.  He  challenged  all 
the  learned  from  all  countries  to  dispute  with  him, 
and  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey  to 
those  who  came  from  a  distance.  No  one  ventured 
to  appear  against  him,  and  the  envious  endeavoured 
to  implicate  him  in  a  charge  of  heresy.  Mirandola 
repelled  the  charge  in  his  "Apologia,"  a  work  full 
of  profound  erudition.  To  deprive  his  enemies  of 
every  pretext  for  their  accusations,  he  determined, 
although  not  insensible  to  pleasure,  to  lead  the  most 
rigid  course  of  life,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
letters.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  he  threw 
into  the  fire  five  books  of  amatory  poems  in  Italian, 
the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  None  of 
his  writings  on  this  subject  have  been  preserved,  ex- 
cept a  commentary  on  a  canzone  of  Girolamo  Beni- 
vieni,  in  which  he  follows  the  notions  of  the  new 
Platonists  in  respect  to  love.  Having  next  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  biblical  literature,  he  pub- 
lished the  fruits  in  his  "  Heptaplus,"  a  mystical  or 
cabalistic  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  creation, 
in  which  he  derives  Plato's  doctrines  from  Moses. 
Two  years  after  he  published  a  treatise,  in  ten  chap- 
ters, "  De  Ente  et  Uno,"  in  which  he  aimed  to 
unite  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Miran- 
dola died  at  Florence  in  1494,  where  he  had  lived 
some  time  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  par- 
ticularly Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Politian.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  great  literary 
enterprises,  to  which  his  treatise  against  astrology 
must  be  considered  as  preparatory.  He  was  consi- 
dered by  his  contemporaries  a  miracle  of  learning  and 
genius.  Paolo  Giovio  says  that  "  the  immortal  gods 
had  united  in  him  all  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  body." 

MIMNERMUS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Greek 
poet  and  musician,  known,  according  to  Atheneeus, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  pentameter  measure  in  versi- 
fication. Strabo  assigns  Colophon  as  the  city  of  his 
birth,  which  took  place  about  six  centuries  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Horace 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  love  elegies,  which 
he  prefers  to  the  writings  of  Callimachus,  while  Pro- 
pertius  places  him  before  Homer  in  the  expression 
of  the  softer  passions.  Both  he  and  his  mistress, 
Nanno,  are  said  to  have  been  musicians  by  profes- 
sion, and  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their  perform- 
ance on  the  flute,  especially,  according  to  Plutarch, 
in  a  particular  air,  called  Kradias,  used  at  the  Athe- 
nian sacrifices.  A  few  fragments  only  of  his  lyric 
poems  have  come  down  to  posterity,  as  preserved  by 
Stobsus;  they  are,  however,  of  a  character  which 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  high  reputation  he  en- 
joyed was  not  unmerited.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
time  or  manner  of  his  death. 

MIRE,  NOEL  DE,  an  engraver  of  Rouen,  among 
whose  works  are  ornamental  engravings  accompany- 
ing the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Boccaccio, 
and  Lafontaine.  His  last  works  form  part  of  the 
beautiful  Galerie  de  Florence.     He  died  in  1301. 

MIREVELT,  MICHAEL  JANSON,  a  portrait 
painter,  born  at  Delft  in  1568.  He  first  intended  to 
become  an  engraver  under  Wierinx,  but  at  a  later 
period  studied  the  art  of  painting  under  a  painter 
named  Blocklandt.  He  is  said  to  have  painted  10,000 
portraits  and  to  have  received  a  high  price  for  them. 
Mirevelt  M-as  a  Mennonite  of  a  very  amiable  disi)osi- 
tion.  He  died  in  his  native  city  in  1641.  His  eldest 
son,  Peter  Mirevelt,  is  also  esteemed  as  a  painter. 


MITAN,  JAMES,  a  line  engraver  of  considerable 
celebrity,  who  was  born  in  London,  February  13, 1776, 
and  the  nuliments  of  education  were  taught  him  by 
his  father.  In  1790  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Vincent, 
a  writing  engraver,  but  soon  becoming  tired  of  the 
monotony,  and  stimulated  by  the  excellence  of  the 
productions  of  Mr.  Sharp,  who  was  a  contemporary 
apprentice  with  Mr.  Vincent  as  an  heraldic  engraver, 
he  resolved  to  direct  his  efforts  to  the  attainment  of 
historical  engraving,  and  was  much  indebted  for  in- 
struction in  drawing  to  Mr.  Agar,  then  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Cheeseman's.  Having  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  royal  academy,  Somerset  House,  he  com- 
menced copying  the  tickets  of  Bartolozzi,  &c.,  which 
became  a  source  of  improvement  to  him  as  well  as 
of  emolument.  His  articles  expiring  in  1797,  his 
time  became  principally  devoted  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  possessed  either  established  reputation  or 
extensive  connexions :  hence  the  prints  thatare  known 
to  be  of  his  engraving  are  but  few  in  comparison  with 
the  works  of  some  modern  engravers.  In  the  year 
1818  he  applied  himself  to  architectural  design.  His 
first  production  was  a  design  for  a  chain-bridge  over 
the  Mersey,  at  Runcorn,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and 
drawn  with  elaborate  minuteness.  He  next  made 
a  large  design  for  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
\actory  of  AVaterloo,  that  nearly  employed  his  time 
for  three  months,  during  which  he  rose  at  three  or 
four  o'clock  every  morning.  He  also  engraved  many 
plates,  after  his  own  designs,  for  the  admiralty.  These 
exertions  evidently  endangered  his  health,  which  was 
much  renovated  by  riding  on  horseback  ;  but  apply- 
ing afterwards  with  his  usual  intensity,  it  brought 
on  ultimately  a  paralytic  affection  that  terminated  his 
career.     Mr.  Milan  died  August  16,  1822. 

MITFORD,  JOHN,  a  clever  but  imprudent  writer 
for  the  press,  who  is  beheved  to  have  been  distantly 
related  to  the  Redesdale  family.  He  entered  the  navy, 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and,  after 
having  fought  under  Hood  and  Nelson,  retired  on 
half-pay.  He  however  became  implicated  in  a  dis- 
graceful forgery  of  letters  connected  with  the  late 
Queen  Caroline,  for  which  he  was  degraded  from  his 
rank  in  the  navy  and  also  his  station  in  society.  From 
that  period  he  supported  himself  entirely  by  his  pen. 
He  edited  "  The  Scourge"  and  "  The  Bon  Ton'* 
magazines,  both  very  discreditable  periodicals.  His 
principal  poem  was  called  "  Johnny  Newcome  in  the 
Navy."  This  was  written  when  he  had  not  a  shelter 
for  his  head,  and  he  died  soon  after  in  St.  Giles's 
workhouse, — a  melancholy  example  of  perverted  ta- 
lents. 

MITFORD,  JOHN  FREEMAN,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish statesman,  who  was  born  in  August  1748,  and 
educated  at  New  college,  Oxford.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  chancery  practice,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  high  rank  in  his  profession.  In  1799  he  became 
attorney-general,  and  in  1802  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  made  lord  chancellor,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  in  Ireland.  His  lordship  was  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies,  and 
died,  much  regretted,  at  his  seat  at  Batsford  Park, 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1830.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Objections  to 
the  Project  of  Creating  a  Vice  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land," and  other  works  of  a  similar  character. 

MITFORD,  WILLIAM,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  1743,  and  educated  at 
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Queen's  college,  Oxford.  Mr.  Mitford's  first  pub- 
lication appeared  anonymously  in  1774.  It  was  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Language,  intended  prin- 
cipally to  illustrate  that  of  the  English  Language." 
Jt  was  much  admired,  and  Home  Tooke  is  stated  to 
have  frequently  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  been 
its  author.  The  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of 
Greece"  appeared  in  1784.  The  favourable  manner 
in  which  it  was  received  encouraged  him  to  proceed, 
and  the  second  volume  was  published  in  1790,  the 
third  in  1797,  but  the  work  was  not  completed  till 
1810.  Whilst  serving  in  the  militia,  Mr.  Mitford 
published  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and 
particularly  the  Militia  of  this  Kingdom ;"  and  in 
1791,  when  the  public  mind  was  agitated  on  the  great 
national  question  relative  to  the  means  of  supplying 
the  country  with  bread,  he  published  another  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  Considerations  on  the  Opinion  stated 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  on  Corn,  in  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  King  upon  the  Corn  Laws,  that 
Great  Britain  is  unable  to  produce  corn  suflScient 
for  its  own  consumption,"  &c. 

Mr.  Mitford  first  sat  in  the  house  of  commons  as 
member  for  Newport  in  Cornwall.  He  was  returned 
in  1785  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Coghill,  Bart.,  and  represented  that  borough 
till  the  close  of  the  parliament  in  1790.  From  1790 
to  1796  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  house ;  but  in 
179G,  through  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, he  was  returned  to  the  house  of  commons 
as  member  for  Beeralston,  of  which  borough  his 
brother,  Lord  Redesdale,  had  been  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives during  the  two  preceding  parliaments.  He 
did  not  deliver  his  sentiments  in  the  house  on  many 
subjects,  but  he  gained  great  credit  by  his  exertions 
in  upholding  the  militia  system.  On  the  proposition 
brought  forward  in  1798  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas 
(the  late  Viscount  Melville),  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  field-oflScers  in  the  militia,  Mr.  Mitford  op- 
posed the  measure  in  its  various  stages,  contending 
that  the  militia  should  be  governed  by  the  militia 
laws,  and  not  by  those  of  the  regular  army;  and  en- 
tered into  a  brief  history  of  the  militia  of  this  coun- 
try, commenting  on  the  salutary  jealousy  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism  with  which  it  was  established.  On 
subsequent  occasions  Mr.  Mitford  always  arrayed 
himself  against  any  innovation  of  those  principles  on 
which  the  militia  was  originally  founded.  He  sat  in 
three  parhaments  for  Beeralston,  from  1796  to  I8O6, 
and  afterwards  represented  New  Romney  from  1812 
till  1813. 

In  1802  Mr.  Mitford  acquired  a  large  addition  to 
his  property  in  the  Revely  estates,  in  Yorkshire,  be- 
longing to  his  mother's  family.  He  continued  how- 
ever to  his  death  to  make  Exbury,  in  Hampshire,  his 
country  residence,  having  only  a  year  or  two  previ- 
ously to  the  date  last  mentioned,  rebuilt  his  paternal 
mansion  there.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  between 
Lymington  and  Southampton,  nearly  opposite  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  beauties  of  the 
place  have  been  illustrated  by  the  pen  and  pencil  of 
the  picturesque  Gilpin.  Mr.  Mitford  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1827. 

MITHRIDATES,  a  celebrated  Greek  leader,  who 
not  only  defeated  Nicomedes,  but  also  Aquilius,  con- 
quered Bithynia,  and  captured  a  great  part  of  the 
Roman  fleet.  Phrygia,  Caria,  Mysia,  Lycia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Paphlagonia,  and  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Ionia,  fell  into  his  hands  and  hailed  him  as  the  sa- 
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viour  of  Asia.  The  Roman  generals  Oppius  and 
Aquilius  were  also  given  up  to  him  as  prisoners  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea  and  Lesbos ;  and  he 
caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  the  throat  of 
the  latter,  in  derision  of  the  avarice  of  the  Romans. 
The  free  cities  of  Asia,  Magnesia,  Mitylene,  Ephe- 
sus,  &c.,  opened  their  gates  to  the  victor,  who  col- 
lected treasure  sufficient  to  maintain  his  army  five 
years.  He  caused  all  the  Roman  citizens  in  Asia 
Minor,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  be  put  to 
death.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  give  the  number  of 
those  who  perished  at  150,000;  Appian  at  80,000. 

Mithridates  next  conquered  the  islands  of  the 
jEgean  Sea.  Rhodes,  however,  held  out  so  firmly 
that  he  returned  to  Pergamus.  From  hence  he  sent 
his  general  Archelaus  with  120,000  men  to  Greece. 
Athens  fell  by  treachery  into  his  hands,  and  various 
other  places  were  taken,  while  another  of  his  generals^ 
Metrophanes,  ravaged  Euboea.  On  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  Mithridates  sent  his  son  Aria- 
rathes  with  a  powerful  army  into  Macedonia,  whichj 
with  Thrace,  was  speedily  conquered.  His  arms  were 
every  where  victorious,  until  at  length  the  report  that 
he  threatened  Italy  itself  led  the  Romans  to  adopt 
more  decisive  measures.  Sylla  embarked  for  Greece, 
reduced  Athens  by  famine,  destroyed  the  army  of 
Archelaus  in  a  bloody  contest  at  Chaeronea,  and 
emancipated  all  Greece  by  two  victories  in  Boeotia. 
Fimbria,  with  no  less  success,  reduced  Asia  Minor, 
and  besieged  Mithridates  himself  in  the  fortress  of 
Pitane,  who  finally  fled  to  his  ships.  The  Pontic  fleet 
was  also  twice  defeated  by  Lucullus.  Thus  pressed 
on  every  side,  Mithridates  commissioned  Archelaus 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  Sylla  granted  under  severe 
conditions,  B.C.  89.  Mithridates  was  limited  tohia 
hereditary  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  compelled  to 
deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  eighty  ships  of 
war  manned,  and  to  pay  2000  talents.  Sylla  had 
scarcely  left  Asia  before  Mithridates  attacked  Colchis, 
and  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  peace.  The 
Roman  general,  Muraena,  who  entered  and  ravaged 
Pontus,  was  defeated,  and  many  cities  of  Asia  had 
declared  themselves  for  the  victor,  when  Aulas  Ga- 
binius,  sent  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  appeared.  Cap- 
padociawas  evacuated  by  Mithridates;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  subdued  the  Bosphorians,  and  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Sylla  than  he  deter- 
mined to  recover  the  countries  he  had  ceded,  and,  in 
order  to  distract  the  Romans,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Sertorius,  the  chief  of  the  Marian  faction  in 
Spain.  His  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
entered  into  his  designs  and  marched  to  Cappadocia, 
while  Mithridates  himself,  after  the  subjugation  of 
Paphlagonia,  conquered  Bithynia  and  the  provinces 
of  Asia. 

A  new  war  with  Rome  was  now  unavoidable.  The 
consuls  Lucullus  and  Cotta  went  against  Mithridates, 
the  latter  as  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  the  former 
as  general  of  the  land  forces.  Cotta  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  Lucullus,  on  the  contrary,  cautiously  avoided  a 
general  engagement  with  the  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  gained  so  many  import- 
ant advantages  by  sea  and  land  that  he  soon  entered 
Pontus  as  a  conqueror.  While  he  was  besieging 
Amisus,  Mithridates  collected  an  army  and  gained  a 
decided  victory  ;  yet  Lucullus  succeeded  in  regaining 
what  he  lost,  and  Mithridates  found  himself  com- 
pelled, by  the  revolt  of  his  own  troops,  to  fly  to  Ti- 
granes, in  Armenia,  who  received  him,  but  did  not 
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make  common  cause  with  him.  LucuUus,  who  had 
in  the  mean  time  transformed  Pontus  into  a  Roman 
province,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Mithridates, 
which  Tigranes  refused,  because,  as  he  said,  although 
he  disapproved  the  conduct  of  Mithridates,  he  never- 
theless esteemed  it  dishonourable  to  deliver  up  so 
near  a  connexion  to  his  enemies  ;  l)ut,  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Romans  would  not  be  contented  with  this 
answer,  he  agreed  with  Mithridates  that  he  should 
return  to  Pontus  with  10,000  men,  collect  an  army, 
and  return  with  it  before  Lucullus,  who  was  besieg- 
ing Sinope,  should  come  into  Armenia.  Sinope,  how- 
ever, surrendered  sooner  than  they  expected,  and  Lu- 
cullus defeated  Tigranes  before  his  junction  with 
Mithridates.  Tigranes,  nevertheless,  collected  a  new 
army,  which  Mithridates  led  into  Pontus.  Lucullus, 
however,  checked  his  progress  by  a  victory ;  but 
during  tbewinter  Mithridates  strengthened  his  forces, 
and  soon  entirely  defeated  the  lieutenants  of  Lucullus, 
and  then  directed  his  march  towards  Armenia  Minor, 
to  form  a  junction  with  Tigranes.  In  the  mean  time 
the  consul  Manlius  Acilius  Glabrio  had  taken  the 
chief  command,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus.  The  allied 
kings  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  incidental  to 
this  change,  and  re- conquered  the  greatest  part  of 
Pontus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor. 
Pompey  then  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
army.  After  he  had  in  vain  oflTered  him  peace  and 
sought  a  decisive  battle,  he  besieged  Mithridates  in 
his  camp,  not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  The  king 
thence  retreated,  but  was  pursued,  attacked  in  a 
defile,  and  totally  routed  at  Nicopolis ;  he  escaped 
with  only  800  horse.  Tigranes  would  not  receive 
him,  and  he  fled  to  Colchis.  Pompey  followed  him, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  a  Scythian 
prince.  He  was  now  thought  to  be  dead  until  he 
suddenly  re-appeared  in  Pontus,  collected  troops,  and 
at  the  same  time  offered  terms  of  peace  to  Pompey ; 
they  could  not,  however,  agree,  and  the  war  broke 
out  afresh.  The  force  of  the  Romans  in  Pontus  was 
small,  and  Mithridates  made  some  progress.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  soon  revolted  from  him,  and  his 
neighbours  refused  him  their  assistance ;  neverthe- 
less, his  unbending  spirit  rejected  the  proposals  of 
peace  made  by  Pompey.  He  put  to  death  his  son 
Machares,  made  himself  king  in  Bosphorus,  and 
formed  the  bold  project  of  penetrating  into  Gaul  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  marching  with  the  inha- 
bitants into  Italy  ;  but  having  encamped  at  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  his 
army,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  son  Pharnaces. 
Unable  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  their  duty,  and  having 
taken  poison  without  effect,  Mithridates  threw  him- 
self upon  his  sword  that  he  might  not  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  This  celebrated  monarch 
ruled  Pontus  fifty-nine  years. 

MOHAMMED. — This  celebrated  eastern  impos- 
tor began  his  pretended  mission  A.  D.  609,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age.  He  first  converted  his  wife 
Khadijah,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  particulars 
of  an  interview  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  by  whom  he 
was  declared  an  apostle  of  God.  Through  her  in- 
strumentality her  uncle  or  cousin  Waraka  was  gained, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These 
were  followed  by  Mohammed's  servant,  Zeid,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  freedom,  and  by  his  young  nephew, 
the  fiery  Ali.  Of  great  importance  was  the  accession 
©f  Abubeker,  a  man  of  estimable  character,  who  stood 


in  high  respect,  and  persuaded  ten  of  the  most  con- 
siderable citizens  of  Mecca  to  follow  his  example. 
They  were  all  instructed  by  Mohammed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Islam,  as  the  new  religion  was  styled, 
which  were  promulgated  as  the  gradual  revelations  of 
the  divine  will,  through  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  were 
collected  in  the  Koran.  Three  years  passed  in  the 
quiet  dissemination  of  his  doctrines:  in  the  fourth, 
Mohammed  invited  his  relatives  of  the  family  of 
Hashem  to  an  entertainment,  openly  announced  to 
them  his  prophetic  mission,  and  asked  which  of  them 
would  undertake  the  office  of  his  vizier.  All  were 
silent  till  the  youthful  Ali  declared  his  readiness  to 
do  80,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  resolution  to  inflict 
vengeance  on  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  his  mas- 
ter. In  vain  did  Abu  Taleb,  the  father  of  Ali,  dis- 
suade them  from  the  undertaking.  But,  although  he 
remained  himself  unconverted,  he  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  new  doctries,  by  protecting  Mohammed 
against  his  enemies  and  affording  him  refuge  in  times 
of  danger.  On  several  occasions  Mohammed  was  at- 
tacked by  the  adherents  of  idolatry  with  open  force, 
and  compelled  to  change  his  residence;  but  he  often 
had  the  satisfaction  of  converting  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies. In  the  tenth  year  of  his  prophetic  office  he 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  and 
his  faithful  Khadijah.  Deprived  of  their  assistance, 
he  was  compelled  to  retire,  for  a  time,  to  the  city  of 
Tayef.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  readily  received 
by  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  kaaba,  and  gained 
numerous  adherents  among  the  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

At  this  time  occurred  Mohammed's  celebrated 
nocturnal  journey  to  heaven  on  the  beast  Alborak, 
under  Gabriel's  guidance,  respecting  which  the  Koran 
contains  some  obscure  intimations.  In  the  twelfth 
year  the  Islam  was  also  spread  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Medina,  several  of  whom  swore  fidelity  to  the 
prophet,  and  proffered  their  assistance.  Mohammed 
now  adopted  the  resolution  of  encountering  his  ene- 
mies with  force.  Only  the  more  exasperated  at  this, 
they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him:  but,  warned 
of  the  imminent  danger,  he  left  Mecca,  accompanied 
by  Abubeker  alone,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  cave 
not  far  distant.  Here  he  spent  three  days  undis- 
covered, after  which  he  arrived  safely  at  Medina,  but 
not  without  danger.  This  event,  from  which  the 
Mohammedans  commence  their  era,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Hegira,  which  signifies  flight.  In 
Medina,  Mohammed  met  with  the  most  honourable 
reception:  thither  he  was  followed  by  many  of  his 
adherents,  and  he  then  assumed  the  sacerdotal  and 
regal  dignity,  married  Ayesha,  daughter  of  Abu- 
beker, and,  as  the  number  of  the  faithful  continued 
to  increase,  declared  his  resolution  to  propagate  his 
doctrines  with  the  sword.  The  hopes  of  booty  added 
new  fervour  to  the  religious  zeal  of  his  partisans. 
Their  first  great  military  exploit  was  the  spoiling  of 
a  rich  caravan,  led  by  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the 
Koreishites,  with  a  strong  guard.  Mohammed  sur- 
prised them,  with  an  inferior  force,  in  the  valley  of 
Beder,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  total  defeat.  He 
took  a  rich  booty,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Other 
successful  enterprises  followed;  but,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Hegira,  Abu  Sophian,  with  3000  soldiers,  at- 
tacked Mohammed  with  950  on  Mount  Ohud,  not 
far  from  Medina,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  Moslems  were  utterly  beaten,  and  the 
wounded  prophet  with  difficulty  saved  his  life.   This 
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misfortune  naturally  shook  the  authority  of  him  whose 
pretended  mission  from  God  should  have  secured 
him  the  victory.  But  by  attributing  the  fault  to  the 
sins  of  the  Moslems,  by  promising  the  slain  a  para- 
dise provided  with  all  sensual  enjoyments,  and  in- 
culcating an  unconditional  predestination,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  his  tottering  credit. 

Good  need  had  he  of  it  in  the  following  year,  when 
Abu  Sophian  appeared  before  Medina  with  10,000 
men.  Mohammed  prudently  limited  himself  to  the 
defensive;  but  the  enemy  raising  the  siege,  after 
twenty  days,  on  account  of  internal  discord,  Moham- 
med, under  the  pretence  of  a  divine  command,  led 
his  party  against  the  Jewish  race  of  Koreidha,  who 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  enemy.  After 
twenty-five  days  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  chief  fortress  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror, 
who  took  the  most  bloody  revenge,  slaughtered  be- 
tween 600  and  700  men,  and  carried  away  the  women 
and  children  into  captivity.  Some  years  afterwards 
he  also  took  Khaibar,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Jewish 
power  in  Arabia,  by  which  means  he  completed  the 
subjugation  of  this  unhappy  people.  It  is  probable 
that  the  many  murders  and  cruelties  practised  on  his 
enemies  were  sufficiently  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his 
followers  by  his  divine  mission;  but  they  must  have 
been  highly  offended  by  the  violation  of  all  right  and 
decency  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  his  passion  for 
Zeinab,  the  wife  of  his  emancipated  slave  and  adopted 
son  Zeid,  while  a  particular  chapter  was  introduced 
into  the  Koran  to  give  him  power  to  marry  her; 
this  he  did  publicly,  without  regard  to  a  degree  of 
relationship  which  the  Arabs  had  hitherto  held  in- 
violable. This  weakness  with  respect  to  the  female 
sex  increased  with  the  years  and  authority  of  Moham- 
med. Besides  the  numerous  wives  whom  he  took 
at  different  times,  he  indulged  in  several  transient 
amours,  such  as  are  forbidden  in  his  own  laws,  and 
always  justified  his  incontinency  by  new  chapters  in 
the  Koran.  That  such  shameless  pretences  could 
have  any  effect  rather  proves  the  credulity  and  fana- 
ticism of  the  people  than  his  own  talents  of  decep- 
tion. At  the  same  time  his  doctrines  and  authority 
gained  ground  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The 
expeditions  of  his  officers  rarely  failed  to  produce  a 
considerable  booty,  and  he  was  himself  almost  wor- 
shipped by  his  partisans. 

His  views,  meanwhile,  continued  to  expand,  and, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira  he  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  the  principal  neighbouring  princes,  particu- 
larly Chosrou  Parviz,  king  of  Persia,  Heraclius,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  ^lokawkas,  ruler  of  Egypt, 
the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  princes  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  Arabia,  to  embrace  the  new  revelation  of  the 
divine  law  made  through  him.  Tlie  manner  in  which 
this  embassy  was  received  differed  according  to  the 
power  and  pride  of  those  to  whom  it  was  directed. 
The  more  remote  and  powerful  gave  no  heed  to  it : 
■on  the  contrary,  the  weaker  and  nearer,  who  were 
informed  of  his  increasing  power,  had  cause  to  fear 
tis  arms.  It  was  of  particular  importance  to  him 
no  longer  to  be  an  exile  from  Mecca,  the  holy  citj-, 
\yhich  was  in  a  high  degree  the  object  of  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Arabs.  He  appeared,  therefore,  at  the 
head  of  1400  men,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
peaceably  visiting  the  temple  of  Mecca.  The  Ko- 
reishites  opposed  his  entrance,  and  compelled  him  to 
a  treaty,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira.  For  three 
days  only  he  and  his  partisans  were  to  be  allowed  to 


pay  their  devotions,  unarmed,  in  the  kaaba;  on  the 
fourth  day  he  was  to  withdraw.  He  succeeded, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  in  converting  three  per- 
sons of  influence  among  the  Koreishites,  who  had 
afterwards  still  greater  renown  among  the  Moslems, 
— Caled,  Amru,  and  Othman.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  Hegira,  a  Mohammedan  army,  under  Zeid's 
command,  advanced  against  the  city  of  Muta,  in 
Palestine,  where  the  governor  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius had  murdered  a  Moslem  ambassador.  Zeid 
was  slain,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  was  pre- 
vented solely  by  the  courage  of  Caleb,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  sword  of  God." 
A  breach  of  compact  on  the  part  of  the  Koreishites 
gave  Mohammed  the  desired  opportunity  to  lead 
against  Mecca  10,000  well-armed  soldiers,  inspired 
by  pious  zeal.  The  terrified  Koreishites  made  little 
resistance,  and  received  life  and  liberty  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  embraced  the  Islam.  The  idols  of 
the  kaaba  were  demolished,  but  the  sacred  touch  of 
the  prophet  made  the  black  stone  again  the  object 
of  the  deepest  veneration.  The  temple  became  the 
principal  sanctuary  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
and  its  professors  alone  are  allowed  access  to  the  holy 
city  of  ISIecca.  This  important  event  took  place  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira. 

The  destruction  of  some  celebrated  idols,  and  the 
subjugation  of  various  Arab  tribes,  now  employed 
the  Moslem  arms.  In  the  valley  of  Honain,  not  far 
from  Mecca,  where  Mohammed  incurred  great  per- 
sonal danger,  he  achieved  the  victory  only  by  the 
utmost  exertions.  The  following  year  the  Moham- 
medans call  the  "year  of  embassies,"  because  a  num- 
ber of  Arab  tribes  announced  by  deputies  their  sub- 
mission and  conversion.  At  the  head  of  30,000  men, 
among  whom  were  10,000  cavalry,  Mohammed  was 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  hostile  plans  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius.  He  marched  into  Syria  to  Tabuk,  half- 
way to  Damascus,  but  returned  to  Medina,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  summoning  the  emperor  in  writ- 
ing to  embrace  his  doctrines.  After  his  return  he 
promulgated  a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revoked  all 
regulations  in  favour  of  idolaters,  and  declared  all  the 
compacts  concluded  mth  them  null.  He  might  now 
be  regarded  as  master  of  the  whole  of  Arabia,  al- 
though all  the  inhabitants  had  not  yet  received  his 
religion,  and  he  allowed  the  Christians  a  free  exer- 
cise of  their  worship  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mohammed  undertook 
his  farewell  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  surrounded  with  the  utmost  splendour, 
and  attended  by  90,000,  or,  as-  some  say,  150,000 
friends.  This  was  the  last  important  event  of  his 
life.  He  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Medina,  in  the 
arms  of  his  wife  Ayesha,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Hegira,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  Of  all  his  wives,  the 
first  alone  bore  him  children,  of  whom  only  his 
daughter  Fatima,  wife  of  Ali,  survived  him. 

The  Mohammedan  writers  undoubtedly  exaggerate 
the  corporeal  and  mental  endowments  of  their  pro- 
phet ;  it  is,  however,  very  credible  that  there  was  a 
prepossessing  majesty  in  his  appearance,  and  that  he 
united  much  natural  eloquence  with  a  decisive  and 
enterprising  mind.  By  these  gifts  he  succeeded  in 
exalting  himself  above  his  equals,  and  gaining  confi  : 
dence  and  popularity.  Compared  ^\-ith  his  country- 
men, he  stands  pre-eminent ;  compared  with  other 
legislators  and  monarchs,  he  holds  but  an  inferior 
rank.     Whether  he  himself  believed  what  he  pro- 
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mulgated  as  a  divine  revelation  is  a  different  question 
to  answer.  Most  probably  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  religious  enthusiast,  who  deemed  himself  actually 
inspired  by  the  Divinity,  but  was  not  so  entirely 
blinded  as  to  overlook  the  means  of  making  his  doc- 
trines acceptable  to  the  people  and  of  confirming  his 
dominion  over  their  minds.  Thence  the  fabrication 
of  his  interview  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  thence  his 
visionary  journey  through  the  seven  heavens  of  pa- 
radise, thence  his  indulgence  of  the  sensual  desires 
of  a  sensual  people.  The  first  tenet  of  his  creed  was, 
"Allah  alone  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  pro- 
phet." At  the  same  time  Moses  and  Christ  were 
regarded  in  his  system  as  divinely  inspired  teachers 
of  former  times,  and  he  by  no  means  denied  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  sacred  histories  and  revelations  of 
ancient  Judaism  and  Christianity,  which  he  only  be- 
lieved to  be  corrupted.  The  paradise  which  he  pro- 
mised to  his  faithful  adherents  was  a  heaven  of  sen- 
sual pleasure,  he  himself  perhaps  anticipated  no  other. 
His  morality  was  compiled  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
and  Christian  systems.  The  faithful  adoration  of 
Allah  as  the  only  God,  unwavering  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  prophet,  the  necessity  of  prayer, 
•charity  to  the  poor,  purifications,  abstinence  from 
forbidden  enjoyments  (especially  from  strong  drinks, 
this  prohibition  was  caused  by  the  quarrels  that  arose 
among  his  adherents),  bravery,  upholding  even  to 
■death  the  cause  of  God  and  entire  resignation  to  un- 
avoidable fate,  are  the  chief  points  of  his  moral  sys- 
tem. Of  solemnities,  fasts,  and  usages  such  a  religion 
for  a  sensual  people  could  not  be  destitute ;  but  the 
injunction  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina  was 
unquestionably  a  political  measure,  in  order  to  sanc- 
tify for  ever  the  original  seat  of  the  Islam,  and  to 
secure  permanently  the  political  and  religioiis  im- 
portance of  Arabia.  These  doctrines  are  contained 
in  the  Koran,  to  which  was  soon  after  added  a  se- 
cond collection,  Sunna.  But  all  Mohammedans  do 
not  receive  the  latter ;  those  who  do  are  therefore 
called  Sunnites. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  the  rapid  and  exten- 
sive diffusion  of  his  doctrines  and  dominion  was  force, 
all  who  did  not  submit  of  their  own  accord  being 
compelled  to  do  so  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Rarely 
do  we  find  in  his  history  any  traces  of  his  having 
made  use  of  women  for  promoting  his  plans,  al- 
though he  allowed  polygamy  with  some  restrictions, 
and  concubinage  without  any  bounds.  That  he  per- 
suaded his  first  wife  that  the  attacks  of  epilepsy 
which  he  had  were  celestial  trances,  and  that  she  first 
procured  him  adherents  by  the  propagation  of  this 
fable,  seems  to  be  a  tale  devised  by  his  Christian  op- 
ponents to  expose  the  prophet  to  contempt.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  himself  declared  he  did  not  work  mira- 
cles. His  disciples,  nevertheless,  ascribe  to  him  the 
most  absurd  miracles ;  for  example,  that  a  part  of 
the  moon  fell  into  his  sleeves,  and  that  he  threw  it 
back  to  the  heavens,  that  stones,  trees,  and  animals, 
proclaimed  him  aloud  to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  &c  , 
but  of  such  fables  we  find  abundance  in  the  legends 
of  the  Christian  saints.  In  a  moral  point  of  view  he 
can  never  be  compared  with  the  divine  founder  of 
Christianity.  The  reverence  which  the  faithful  Mos- 
lems pay  to  the  prophet,  and  all  that  is  connected  with 
him  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  as  great  as  the  rever- 
ence of  relics  has  ever  been  in  Christendom  ;  thus,  for 
example,  the  camel  which  carries  the  Koran  to  the 
kaaba,  and  in  the  territory  of  Mecca  an  enormous 
Biography. — Vol,  II. 
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number  of  doves,  which  must  not  even  be  scared  from 
the  fields,  much  less  be  killed,  because  they  are  thought 
to  be  descended  from  the  dove  that  approached  the  ear 
of  Mohammed,  are  objects  of  the  most  sacred  rever- 
ence. But  the  wonder-loving  populace  alone  gives 
credence  to  the  fable  that  Mohammed's  coflin  is  sus- 
pended in  the  air ;  on  the  contrary,  he  lies  buried  at 
Medina,  where  he  died,  and  an  urn  enclosed  in  the 
holy  chapel  constitutes  his  sepulchre,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  iron  trellis  work,  and  is  accessible  to 
no  one.  Mohammed's  doctrines  have  given  rise  to 
many  sects,  among  which  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites, 
the  chief  ones,  still  entertain  the  most  violent  mu- 
tual hatred  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

MOHAMMED  II.— This  Turkish  emperor,  sur- 
named  Bujuk  the  Great,  was  born  at  Adrianople  in 
1430,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Amurath  II.,  in  1451. 
He  renewed  the  peace  made  by  his  predecessor  with 
the  Greek  emperor,  but  resolved  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  enfeebled  Greek  empire  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1453, 
therefore,  Mohammed  appeared  before  Constantino- 
ple, to  which  he  laid  siege  with  an  army  of  300,000 
soldiers,  and  by  water  with  300  galleys  and  200  small 
vessels.  The  besieged  had  drawn  strong  iron  chains 
before  the  harbour  j  and  made  a  brave  resistance, 
though  they  had  but  about  10,000  men  to  oppose  so 
great  a  force.  But  Mohammed  having  contrived  to 
get  a  part  of  his  fleet  over  land  into  the  harbour,  and 
caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  constructed  and  occu- 
pied with  cannon,  the  Greeks  were  overcome  after  a 
defence  of  fifty-three  days,  and  the  empire  came  to 
its  end.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  •29th  of 
May,  and  abandoned  to  pillage.  The  emperor  Con- 
stantine  Palseologus  fell  at  the  commencement  of  the 
assault  sword  in  hand,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
conquest  of  the  city  was  completed  the  conquerors 
gave  themselves  up  to  every  cruelty  and  excess.  When 
Mohammed  entered  the  city  he  found  it  desolate, 
but  as  he  designed  it  for  the  principal  seat  of  his  em- 
pire, he  strove  to  attract  new  inhabitants  by  promis- 
ing the  Greeks  full  religious  liberty,  and  permitting 
them  to  choose  a  new  patriarch  whose  dignity  he  him- 
self increased,  and  Constantinople  under  him  soon 
became  again  flourishing.  He  restored  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  for  greater  security  caused  the  forts  called 
the  Dardanelles  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. 

Mohammed  pursued  his  conquests  which  were 
checked  for  a  time  by  Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Albania, 
who  was  favoured  by  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  country.  The  sultan  finally  concluded  peace  with 
him,  but  after  Scanderbeg's  death  in  1466  soon 
subjugated  all  Albania.  His  further  advances  into 
Hungary  were  prevented  by  the  celebrated  John 
Hunniades,  who  obliged  him  in  1456  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Belgrade,  in  which  he  had  lost  25,000  men, 
and  had  been  himself  severely  wounded.  The  son 
of  the  great  Hunniades,  King  Matthias  Corvinus, 
also  kept  the  Turks  from  Hungary,  and  even  took 
from  them  Bosnia.  On  the  other  hand,  Mohammed 
conquered  in  a  short  time  Servia,  Greece,  and  all 
Peloponnesus,  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  Greek  empire  of  the  Comneni  established  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Trebisond 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Christian  powers 
began  to  be  apj)rehensive  of  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
and,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  1459  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks  was  resolved  upon  at 
2  B 
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Mantua,  which  was  never,  however,  executed  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  constitution  of  most  of  the  European 
states.  From  the  repubhc  of  Venice,  Mohammed  tore 
Negropont  in  1470.  He  also  stripped  them  of  other 
possessions,  and  took  Caffa  from  the  Genoese  in  1474. 
Frequent  wars  with  the  Persians  prevented  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  enterprises  against  the  Christian 
powers,  but  in  1480  he  attacked  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
where  he  was  repulsed  by  the  knights  with  great  loss. 
He  now  turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  took  Otranto, 
and  would  probably  have  pursued  his  conquests  in 
that  country  but  for  his  death  in  14S1  while  on  an 
expedition  against  Persia.  During  his  reign  of  thirty 
years  he  had  conquered  twelve  kingdoms  and  up- 
wards of  200  cities.  On  his  tomb  he  ordered  the 
words  to  be  affixed,  "  I  would  have  taken  Rhodes 
and  conquered  Italy,"  probably  as  a  stimulus  to  his 
successors.  His  character  was  distinguished  by  ta- 
lents, ambition,  courage,  and  fortune,  and  disgraced 
by  cruelty,  perfidiousness,  sensuality,  and  contempt 
of  all  laws.  He  spoke  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian, 
understood  Latin,  drew  and  painted,  had  a  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  mathematics,  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  In  short,  he 
would  have  been  a  hero  had  not  his  cruelties  black- 
ened his  reputation.  Policy  sometimes  kept  in  check 
the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  but  he  was  too  often 
the  slave  of  his  passions,  though  all  the  cruelties 
ascribed  to  him  are  not  to  be  credited. 

xMOHAMMED  IV.— This  monarch  was  born  in 
1C4-2,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  while  a  boy  of  seven 
years  of  age,  his  father,  Ibrahim,  having  been  mur- 
dered in  an  insurrection  of  the  Janizaries.    His  grand- 
mother, an  ambitious  woman,  managed  the  govern- 
ment, but  perished  in  a  revolution  of  the  seraglio, 
and  the  celebrated  grand-vizier,  Mohammed  Kuperli, 
or  Kuprili,  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment.    To  this  great  minister,  and  to  his  equally 
great  son  and  successor,  the  Turkish  empire  was  in- 
debted for  the  consequence  which  it  maintained  till 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Mohammed  was 
himself  an  insignificant  personage,  whose  principal 
passion  was  the  chase.     Kuperli  turned  his  chief  at- 
tention to  the  restoration  of  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  empire,  to  which  he  sacrificed  a  great  number 
of  persons.     The  war  begun  in  1645  against  the  Ve- 
netians, mainly  respecting  the  island  of  Candia,  was 
therefore  but  weakly  prosecuted;   but  in  1667  Ach- 
met  Kuperli,  one  of  the  greatest  Turkish  generals, 
undertook  the  celebrated  siege  of  this  island,  which 
lasted  two  years  and  four  months.     The  capitulation 
was  signed  on  the  5th  of  September,  1669,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  terms  of  peace  between  Venice 
and  the  Turks.     A  war  had  already  broken  out  with 
the  emperor  Leopold  on  account  of  Transylvania. 
The  Turks  had  made  considerable  progress  in  Hun- 
gary, when  they  were  totally  defeated  by  Montecuc- 
coli  at  St.  Gothard.     Nevertheless,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  the  emperor  accepted  the  disadvantageous 
truce  of  Temeswar,  proiiered  by  the  Turks.     Never 
had  the  Turks  approached  so  near  the  boundaries  of 
Germany  as  now.     The  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
Poland  under  King  Michael,  and  the  disturbances  of 
the  Cossacks,  gave  occasion  in  1672  to  a  war  of  the 
Turks  against  Poland,  which  had  to  purchase  peace 
on  ignominious  conditions.     But  the  great  Polish 
general,  John  Sobieski,  revenged  the  ignominy  of  his 
nation  by  a  decisive  victory  at  Choczim  in  1673,  and 
in  167G  obtained  from  the  Turks  an  honourable  peace. 
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Sobieski  also  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  re- 
lief of  Vienna,  which  was  besieged  for  more  than  six 
weeks  by  the  grand  vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  with 
200,000  men,  in  the  war  caused  in  1683  by  the  mal- 
contents in  Hungary.  The  Turks  were  attacked  in 
their  camp  by  the  allied  Christian  army,  and  defeated 
with  extraordinary  loss.  The  grand  vizier  atoned  for 
his  ill  success  with  his  life.  The  emperor,  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Venice,  now  concluded  an  alliance  against 
the  Turks,  who  suflTered  losses  in  every  quarter  : — for 
example,  they  were  utterly  defeated  at  Mohacz  by 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine.  As  all  these  misfortunes 
were  attributed  to  the  effeminacy  and  inactivity  of 
the  sultan,  Mohammed  IV.,  he  was  deposed  in  l687r 
and  died  in  prison  in  1691. 

MOHAMMED  ALL— This   talented  -viceroy  of 
Egypt  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  was  born  at  Cavala, 
in  Macedonia,  in  the  year  1769.     By  his  boldness, 
sagacity,  and  courage,  he  has  raised  himself  from  a 
humble  station  to  that  of  a  sovereign,  before  whom 
Arabia  and  Nubia  tremble,  and  who  is  flattered  by 
his  proud  master  the  Porte.     He  has  ruled  Egypt 
since  1806  on  European  principles.     From  his  youth 
Mohammed  exhibited  an  extraordinary  penetration, 
uncommon  dexterity  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  a 
fiery  ambition.     The  Turkish   governor  at  Cavala 
gave  this  poor  young  orphan  a  common  education, 
and  then  an  office  and  a  rich  wife.     Reading  and 
WTiting  he  learned  after  he  had  become  a  pacha.     A 
merchant  of  Marseilles,  named  Lion,  who  lived  in 
Cavala,  and  was  his  patron,  inspired  him  with  an  in- 
clination towards  the  French,  and  with  religious  to- 
lerance, and  on  this  account  the  residence  of  strangers 
in  Egypt  has  been  facilitated.     In  1820  the  viceroy 
gave  the  family  of  Lion  proofs  of  his  gratitude.    His 
first  employment  was  the  tobacco  trade,  and  he  is. 
now  engaged  in  great  commercial  enterprises,  ex- 
tending even  to  India.     His  first  campaign  was  in 
Egypt  against  the  French,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  contingent  of  Cavala.     The  capitan  pacha,  who 
was  a  witness  of  his  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Rahma- 
nieh  against  General  Lagrange,  elevated  him  to  a 
higher  post,  in  which  he  also  acquired  the  favour  of 
the  Albanian  troops.     He  established  his  reputation 
as  a  soldier  in  the  long  contest  of  the  pachas  with 
the  mamelukes,   after  the   French  had   abandoned 
Egypt  in  1S02  ;  but  soon  after  the  governor  became 
jealous  of  the  ambitious  Mohammed,  and,  to  get  rid 
of  him,  obtained  his  appointment  as  pacha  of  Sa- 
lonika    Mohammed's  influence  was  already  so  great 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  took  arms  in  his  favour, 
and  the  ulemas  and  sheiks  represented,  by  agents  to 
the  divan  of  Constantinople,  that  Mohammed  alone 
was  able  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  to  Egypt, 
which  the  governor,  Khurschid  Pacha,  plundered  and 
oppressed.    At  the  same  time  they  conferred  on  him 
the  office  of  governor ;  but  the  prudent  Mohammed 
refused  the  external  dignities  of  the  office,  although 
in  secret  he  directed  affairs.    At  length  the  Porte,  in 
1S06,  confirmed  him  as  governor  of  Egypt,  and  ele- 
vated him  to  the  rank  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails.     He 
maintained  himself  in  this  office  by  the  attachment 
of  the  Albanians  and  the  influence  of  France,  when 
the  Porte  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  English  to 
appoint  in  his  stead  the  mameluke  Elfy  Bey  governor 
of  Egypt.     Mohammed  soon  restored  the  distracted 
country  to  order,  accustomed  the  undisciplined  troops 
to  obedience,  and  compelled  the  English,  who  in 
March  1807  had  occupied  Alexandria,  after  several 
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battles,  to  leave  Egypt  in  Septeml)er.  He  then  re- 
duced the  mameluke  beys  to  subjection,  and  in  March 
181 1,  on  a  festive  occasion,  jjerfidiously  murdered  470 
of  them ;  the  rest  were  decapitated. 

From  this  time  tranquiUity  reigned  in  Egypt.  The 
campaign  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  son  of  the  viceroy, 
against  the  Wahabees  in  1816  had  a  successful 
issue ;  he  deprived  that  sect  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
conquered  their  capital,  Uerayeh,  in  1818,  and  sent 
their  leaders  prisoners  to  Constantinople.  The  ex- 
pedition to  Nubia  and  Sennaar  in  1821,  which  the 
French  traveller  Cailliaud  accompanied  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  discovering  gold  mines,  ended  with  the 
murder  of  the  leader,  Ismael  Pacha,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  viceroy.  At  the  same  time  Mohammed 
directed  the  internal  administration  of  affairs.  Ar- 
mies, and  fleets,  fortifications,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  troops,  were  established  upon  the  European  plan  ; 
telegraphs  and  congreve  rockets  were  prepared ;  the 
ulemas  were  transformed  into  paid  officers  ;  agricul- 
ture was  extended,  the  races  of  sheep  and  horses  im- 
proved ;  commerce  and  manufactures  flourished ; 
Europeans  were  protected  and  rewarded,  and  learned 
travellers  encouraged.  Ismael  Gibraltar  and  others 
were  sent  in  1818  to  Europe,  in  order  to  form  alli- 
ances ;  the  canal  of  Mahmoud  was  dug,  connecting 
Cairo  with  Alexandria;  olive  and  mulberry  trees, 
hitherto  unknown  in  Egypt,  were  planted,  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  saltpetre  manufactories,  and  cannon 
founderies  were  established,  quarantine  rules  and 
vaccination  introduced,  schools  founded,  &c. 

The  British,  French,  and  other  nations  now  sought 
the  friendship  of  Mohammed.  The  Porte  was  terri- 
fied at  his  power,  as  he  had  during  the  struggle  with 
the  Greeks  established  himself  in  Candia.  He  was, 
however,  appointed  commander-in-chief  against  the 
Greeks  in  1824;  but  he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  16,000  men,  together  with  a  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Ismael  Gibraltar,  who  was  to 
conquer  the  Morea  and  establish  a  negro  colony 
there.  The  latter,  with  the  capudan  pacha,  was  de- 
feated in  several  naval  actions  in  September  1824 
by  the  Greek  admiral  Miaulis,  and  Canaris,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fire-ships  ;  but  a  second  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition succeeded,  in  March  1825,  in  effecting  a 
landing  at  Modon,  and  captured  Navarino,  Tripo- 
lizza,  and  other  places.  Ibrahim  then  laid  waste  the 
Morea,  and  sent  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Egypt. 
In  October  1827  a  third  expedition  of  the  viceroy 
was  blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino  by  our 
own  admiral  Codrington  and  the  French  admiral 
De  Rigny,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  July  6. 
1827,  and  it  was  required  of  the  viceroy  by  the  allied 
powers,  that  he  should  refrain  from  every  act  of  hos- 
tility towards  Greece.  The  combined  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets  were  shortly  after  destroyed  at  this 
place.  Mohammed  is  in  reality  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt,  though  he  preserves  the  external  marks  of 
respect  towards  the  grand  seignior.  He  is  a  despot, 
and  is  obliged  to  be  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
possesses  political  knowledge,  and  often  e.xhibits 
magnanimity.  He  is  the  absolute  lord  of  the  soil 
and  all  its  productions.  He  holds  the  monopoly  of 
the  productions  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East  India 
goods  which  pass  through  Eg}'pt ;  only  a  few  houses 
designated  by  himself  are  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  commerce.  In  Egypt  he  protects  the  Greeks  as 
v/ell  as  the  Franks ;  he  causes  young  Turks  to  be 
educated   in   Paris   in   the  European  manner;   the 


Christians  possess  his  confidence,  but  there  is  no 
security  for  the  permanence  of  his  plans.  Ibrahim 
himself  appears  not  to  approve  of  his  father's  projects 
of  colonization  and  civilization.  Had  Mohammed 
Ali  never  been  stained  with  treachery  and  murder,  he 
would  perhaps  deserve  to  be  called  the  second  Sa- 
ladin  of  Egypt. 

MOHS,  FREDERIC,  a  learned  professor  of  mi- 
neralogy, who  was  born  in  Anhalt  Bernberg  about 
1774,  and  destined  for  a  mercantile  career,  which, 
however,  his  inclination  for  the  sciences,  particularly 
the  mathematical,  induced  him  to  abandon.  After 
studying  two  years  at  Halle  he  went  to  Freiberg  in 
1793,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  Werne- 
rian  geognosy,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  prac- 
tical mining.  In  1802  Mobs  went  to  Vienna,  and 
there  drew  up  a  description  of  Van  der  Null's  "  Mi- 
neralogical  Cabinet,"  in  which  appear  the  germs  of 
that  method  which  was  afterwards  developed  in  his 
later  works.  His  zeal  for  the  study  of  mineralogy 
led  him  to  make  several  scientific  tours  in  different 
parts  of  Austria,  and  in  1810  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment employed  him  in  similar  expeditions  in  the 
public  service.  On  the  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Gratz,  the  professorship  of  mineralogy  was 
conferred  on  Mobs,  who  continued  to  lecture  there 
until  1818,  when  he  made  a  tour  through  Great  Bri- 
tain and  examined  the  mines  of  this  country.  His 
"  Versuch  einer  Elementarmethode  zur  Naturhistoris- 
chen  Bestimmung  der  Mineralien"  had  been  pub- 
lished in  1813.  In  Edinburgh  he  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Jameson,  who  had  studied  with  him 
at  Freiberg,  and  whom  he  found  to  entertain  views 
similar  to  his  own  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  minerals.  In  the  year  1818  Mobs  was  ap- 
pointed royal  Saxon  commissioner  of  the  mines,  and 
professor  of  mineralogy  at  Freiberg,  and  in  1826  was 
created  professor  of  that  science  at  Vienna.  The 
principal  works  of  Mohs  are  his  "  Charakteristik 
des  Naturhistor.  Mineralsystems." 

MOrrrE,  jean  GUILLAUME,  a  French  sta- 
tuary, who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1747,  of  a  family 
which  produced  several  distinguished  engravers  and 
architects,  and  early  displayed  so  much  talent  for 
drawing  that  Pigalle,  then  the  most  eminent  sculptor 
in  Paris,  requested  that  he  might  receive  the  young 
artist  as  a  pupil.  In  1768  Moitte  went  to  Italy  and 
studied  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  without,  however, 
neglecting  the  study  of  nature.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1773,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
national  institute,  received  uhe  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour  from  Napoleon,  and  died  in  1810.  His  works 
are  distinguished  for  correctness  of  design,  elevated 
conception,  beauty  of  proportion,  variety  of  expres- 
sion, and  delicacy  of  taste.  A  statue  of  a  sacrifica- 
teur,  the  bas-reliefs  of  several  of  the  barriers  of 
Paris ;  that  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  Pantheon,  re- 
presenting the  country  crowning  the  civic  and  war- 
like virtues  (destroyed  after  the  restoration,  when  the 
Pantheon  was  consecrated  as  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve) ;  that  for  the  tomb  of  Desaix ;  several  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  Louvre,  representing  the  muse  of  his- 
tory, with  Moses  and  Numa;  warriors  devoting 
themselves  for  their  countrj-,  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
— are  among  his  principal  productions. 

MOLA,  PETER  FRANCIS,  an  eminent  painter, 

who  was  born  at  Coldra  in  1621,  or  at  Lvigano  in 

1619.     He  was  the  pupil  of  the  cavalier  D'Arpino 

and  of  Albani.     On  leaving  the  last  master  he  went 
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to  Venice,  and  studied  under  Guercino,  perfecting 
himself  in  colouring  from  the  productions  of  the 
Venetian  school.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  painted 
several  scriptural  pieces  for  popes  Innocent  X.  and 
Alexander  VII.,  of  which  that  of  Joseph  discovering 
himself  to  his  brothers,  in  the  Quirinal,  is  the  most 
esteemed.  He  is  still  more  distinguished  as  a  land- 
scape painter  for  his  varied  composition  and  vigorous 
touch.  In  1665  he  received  an  invitation  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  which  he  was  about  to 
comply  when  a  sudden  disorder  carried  him  off. 
There  was  another  Mola,  said  by  some  to  be  his 
brother,  who  acquired  some  reputation  in  history 
and  landscape,  but  he  is  much  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

MOLAI,  JAMES  DE,  the  last  grand  master  of 
the  order  of  the  knights  templars,  of  the  family  of 
the  lords  of  Longwic  and  of  Kaon.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  order  about  1265,  and  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam de  Beaujeu,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
office  of  grand-master.  Tlie  wealth  and  power  of 
the  Templars,  their  jjride  and  their  dissolute  manners, 
created  them  a  multitude  of  enemies  and  led  to  their 
destruction.  In  1307  an  order  was  issued  for  the 
general  arrest  of  the  knights  throughout  France. 
They  were  accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  other  re- 
A^olting  crimes.  Fifty-seven  were  burnt  in  1311,  and 
the  order  was  abolished  the  following  year  by  the 
council  of  Vienne.  Molai,  with  his  companions, 
Guy  Dauphin  of  Auvergne  and  Hugh  de  Peralde, 
were  detained  in  prison  at  Paris  till  1313,  when  their 
trial  took  place  before  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  pope;  and,  confessing  their  crimes,  they  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  seclusion.  Molai  and  Guy, 
having  subsequently  retracted  their  confessions,  which 
they  had  made  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  free- 
dom, were  executed  as  relapsed  heretics.  They 
perished  in  the  flames  at  Paris  in  March  1314,  de- 
claring their  innocence  to  the  last. 

MOLE,  MATTHEW,  an  eminent  French  states- 
man, who  was  born  in  1584.  His  father,  who  was 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  prudence  and  courage  in  that  station 
during  the  troubles  of  the  league,  and  the  son  gained 
not  less  honour  during  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde. 
His  integrity  and  fearlessness  often  resisted  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  despotic  Richelieu,  and  under 
the  no  less  ambitious  but  less  vigorous  Mazarin  he 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  In  1614  Mole 
was  named  procureur-general,  and  in  1641  first  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament  through  the  influence  of  Rich- 
elieu, whom  he  had  opposed  in  the  process  against 
the  marshal  de  Marillac.  The  disturbances  of  the 
Fronde  soon  after  commenced,  and  in  this  contest  of 
factions  Mole  defended,  with  equal  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity, the  interests  of  justice  and  freedom  as  well  as 
those  of  the  court ;  and  when  Paris  became  the  thea- 
tre of  tumults,  conducted  himself  with  so  much  firm- 
ness and  dignity  that  his  bitterest  enemies  could  not 
A\'ithhold  from  him  their  approbation.  Even  Conde 
and  Cardinal  de  Retz  were  forced  to  esteem  him  al- 
though his  unshaken  rectitude  and  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  safety  of  the  throne  fre- 
quently frustrated  their  designs.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
wearied  with  the  intrigues  of  the  interested  and  am- 
bitious, and  unprotected  by  the  feeble  and  wavering 
court,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  seals,  and  rejected 
the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat  for  himself,  and  of  the 
place  of  secretary  of  state  for  his  son,  by  which  Anne 


of  Austria  wished  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
office.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  the  diffi- 
cult station,  and  was  more  than  once  threatened  with 
personal  violence  by  the  furious  partisans  of  the 
Fronde,  whom  he  overawed  by  his  inflexible  dignity. 
These  unhappy  disputes  between  the  parliament,  the 
court,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  did  not  cease 
until  after  Louis  XIV.  had  assumed  the  reigns  of 
government :  under  his  brilliant  and  artful  despotism 
the  freedom  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  nation  per- 
ished together.  Mole  died  in  1656.  In  the  "Memoirs 
of  de  Retz  "  and  the  other  records  of  the  time  of  the 
regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  Mole's  influ- 
ence in  the  troubled  state  is  every  where  perceptible, 
and  all  voices  agree  that  a  better  man  could  not  have 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that  stormy  period. 

MOLIERE,  JEAN   BAPTISTE  POCQUELIN 
DE. — This  celebrated  comic  writer  was  born  at  Paris 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1622,  and  designed  by  his 
father,  who  filled  the  office  of  valet  de  chambre  and 
upholsterer  to  the  king,  for  the  same  occupation.    In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  made  great  progress.     Gassendi,  Cha- 
pelle,  and  Bernier,  were  his  teachers.      When  his 
father  had  become  debihtated  he  had  to  discharge  his 
office  about  the  person  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  1641 
he  accompanied  the  king  to  Narbonne.    The  French 
theatre  had  at  that  time  begun  to  flourish  through 
the  talents  of  the  great  Corneille,  and  the  young  Poc- 
quelin,  who  had  imbibed  a  strong  passion  for  the 
stage,  now  formed  a  company  of  young  persons  of 
similar  tastes,  and  exchanged  his  family  name  for 
that  of  Moliere,  either  from  regard  to  his  parents,  as 
his  profession  was  then  deemed  disreputable,  or  in 
imitation  of  other  actors,  and  resigned  the  office  of 
his  father.  His  company  soon  became  distinguished. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  he  is  lost  to  our 
view,  but  after  the  restoration  of  order  we  find  him  at 
the  headofa  strolling  troop  which  acted  the  "Etourdi" 
at  Lyons  in  1662.     This  is  the  first  comedy  written 
in  verse  by  Moliere.    The  truth  of  the  dialogue,  the 
inexhaustible  skill  of  a  valet,  who  is  continually  era- 
ployed  in  rectifying  the  blunders  of  his  master,  the 
interest  of  the  situations  arising  therefrom,  have  kept 
this  piece  on  the  theatre,  notwithstanding  the  want 
of  connexion  between  the  parts,  the  coldness  of  the 
personages,  and  the  incorrectness  of  the  style.     Mo- 
liere gained  equal  applause  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist, 
and  drew  all  the  spectators  from  another  company  at 
Lyons.     Till  that  time  all  the  French  pieces  had  been 
full  of  improbable  intrigues.    The  art  of  representing 
character  and  manners  onthecomic  stage  was  reserved 
for  Moliere.     This  art,  the  germ  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  "  Etourdi,"  united  with  the  variety  of  incident, 
kept  the  attention  of  the  spectators  awake  and  con- 
cealed the  faults  of  the  piece.     The  "  Etourdi"  was 
acted  with  equal  applause  in  Bezieres,  where  the 
Prince  Conti,  who  had  known  Moliere  at  school,  had 
just  assembled  the  estates  of  Languedoc.  He  received 
the  poet  as  a  friend,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  amusing  the  town  and  the  assembly.     "  Le  Depit 
Amoureux,"  and  "Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  were 
brought  forward  on  the  theatre  of  Beziferes,  and  were 
admired.     In  the  "  Depit  Amoureux  "  the  incidents 
are  better  arranged  than  in  the  "  Etourdi."     In  the 
actions  of  the  personages  a  genuine  comic  vein  is  ex- 
hibited, and  their  language  displays  much  spirit  and 
humour ;  but  the  plot  is  too  complicated  and  the  de- 
nouemmt  not  sufficiently  probable.    The  plot  in  the 
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"  Precieuses  Ridicules  "  is  more  simple.  A  delicate 
satire  on  the  prevailing  affectation  of  the  character  of 
bel  esprit,  and  of  a  romantic  style,  on  the  pedantry  of 
learned  females,  and  affectation  in  language,  thoughts, 
and  dress,  is  the  object  of  this  comedy.  It  produced 
a  general  reform  when  it  was  brought  forward  in 
Paris.  The  spectators  laughed,  recognised  themselves, 
and  clapped  their  hands. 

Louis  XIV.  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  peform- 
ances  of  Moli^re's  company,  that  he  made  it  his  own 
company,  and  gave  its  director  a  pension  of  1000 
francs.     The  "  Cocu  Imaginaire"  appeared  in  1660. 
This  piece  also  contains  a  fund  of  sportive  humour, 
and  keeps  the  spectators  continually  amused.     Cen- 
sure was  not  silent  on  its  appearance,  but  was  not  lis- 
tened to.    "  Don  Garcie  de  Navarre,"  in  imitation  of 
the  Spanish,  was  criticised  with  more  justice.     It  is  a 
cold  attempt  at  a  more  elevated  style.     The  "  Ecole 
des  Maris,"  the  ideaof  which  is  drawn  from  "The  Bro- 
thers" of  Terence,  contains  a  simple  and  entertaining 
plot,  and  a  natural  denouement.     The  theatre  still 
resounded  with  the  applause  with  which  this  piece 
was  received,  when  "  Les  Facheux,"  projected,  exe- 
cuted, and  committed  to  memory  by  the  actors,  within 
a  fortnight  was  performed  at  Vaux,  at  the  residence 
of  Fouquet,  intendant  of  finances,  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and  court.    This  comedy  is  almost  destitute 
"  of  plot,  but  the  intention  was  to  interest  the  specta- 
tors by  the  multiplicity  of  characters,  the  truth  of  the 
portraits,  and  by  the  elegance  of  the  language.     It  is 
said  that  the  king,  on  going  away  from  the  first  per- 
formance, happening  to  see  the  count  Soyecourt,  a 
tiresome  narrator  of  his  exploits  in  the  chase,  said  to 
Moli^re,   "There  is  an  original  that  you  have  not 
copied."  In  twenty-four  hours  the  scene  of  the  hunter 
was  inserted,  and  as  Moliere  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  terms  of  the  chase,  he  requested  Soyecourt  him- 
self to  e.xplain  them  to  him.  The  "Ecole  des Femmes" 
met  with  critics,  who,  overlooking  the  art  which  pre- 
vails in  the  management  of  the  inferior  personages, 
and  in  the  natural  and  quick  transition  from  one  sur- 
prise to   another,  animadverted  upon   some  negli- 
gences of  style.  Moliere  answered  them  by  his  spirited 
"  Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  Femmes."  The  "  Impromptu 
de  Versailles  "  was  a  reprisal,  occasioned  by  an  attack 
of  Boursault,  who  had  written  a  piece  against  him, 
entitled  "  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre."     The  court  was 
very  much  pleased  in  1 664  with  "  La  Princess  d'Ehde," 
a]comic  ballet,  prepared  for  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  king.    Paris,  which  saw  this  ballet  without  the 
splendour  which  had  embellished  it  at  Versailles,  re- 
ceived it  less  favourably.     Another  ballet,  "  Le  Mar- 
riage Force,"  is  drawn  from  "  Rabelais."  "Don  Juan, 
ou  le  Festin  de  Pierre  "  excited  much  reprehension 
by  the  impiety  of  some  of  the  expressions  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  profligate  hero.    Molifere  retrenched 
the'objectionable  parts  on  the  second  representation. 
"  L' Amour  Medecin  is  one  of  the  over-hasty  works, 
which  are  not  to  be  strictly  criticised.     It  was  writ- 
ten, studied,  and  represented  within  five  days.     In 
this  piece  Moliere,  for  the  first  time,  attacks  the  phy- 
sicians, which  it  is  said  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the 
fact  that   an  ignorant  and   avaricious   practitioner 
cheated  him  by  overcharges.     His  great  piece,  "  Le 
Misanthrope,"  was  but  moderately  well  received  at 
first,  but,  in  the  sequel,  was  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  modern  comedy.  It  must, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  that  it  has  been  more  ad- 
mired in  the  closet  than  it  has  pleased  on  the  stage 


— the  reason  is,  no  doubt,  because  the  plot  is  delicate 
and  ingenious  rather  than  lively  and  interesting,  be- 
cause the  dialogue  with  all  its  beauty  does  not  always 
seem  necessary,  and  therefore  retards  the  action,  and 
because  the  denouement,  though  skilfully  introduced, 
leaves  the  spectator  unexcited.  We  may  add  that  the 
"Misanthrope"  is  a  more  delicate  and  a  finer  satire 
than  those  of  Horace  and  Boileau,  and  at  least  equally 
well  written,  but  that  there  are  more  interesting  come- 
dies, and  that  the  "Tartuflfe,"  for  example,  unites 
the  same  beauties  of  style  with  a  much  more  lively 
interest.  In  1665  appeared  the  "  Me'decin  Mal- 
gre  Lui,"  a  farce  full  of  humour.  "Le  Sicilien,  ou 
I'Amour  Peintre"  is  a  short  play  which  pleases  by 
its  grace  and  gallantry.  But  his  reputation  was 
carried  to  its  highest  summit  when  the  "Tartuffe  " 
appeared. 

In  this  play  hypocrisy  is  fully  unveiled ;  the  characters 
are  equally  various  and  true;  the  dialogue  is  elegant 
and  natural ;  the  denouement  alone  is  unsatisfactory. 
An  impious   and   obscene  farce,    entitled  "  Scara- 
mouche,"  having  been  represented  at  court,  the  king 
said  to  the  great  Conde,  as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre 
in  his  company, "  I  should  like  to  know  why  the 
people,  who  are  so  much  scandalized  at  Moliere,  say 
nothing  about '  Scaramouche.' "  "  The  reason  is,"  re- 
plied the  prince,  "  that  '  Scaramouche'  ridicules  only 
God  and  religion,  about  which  these  people  care  no- 
thing, while  Moliere's  other    pieces  ridicule  them- 
selves." Inl66S  Molifere published  his  "Amphytrion," 
a  free  imitation  of  Plautus.  With  the  exception  of  a 
tedious  scene  between  Jupiter  and  Alcmene,  nothing 
can  be  more  humorous.    "  L'Avare,"  the  Miser,  an 
imitation  of  the  "  Euclio"  of  Plautus,  is,  in  the  lead- 
ing character,  a  little  overdone  ;  but  the  multitude  is 
only  to  be  struck  by  strong  traits.     Rousseau  cen- 
sured this  piece  because  the  paternal  authority  is 
undervalued  in  it.  "  George  Dandin,  ou  le  Mari  Con- 
fondu,"  "  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,"  "Les  Four- 
beries  de  Scapin,"  are  rather  amusing  than  instruc- 
tive, and  "  Le    Bourgeois    Gentilhomme,"   though 
mixed  with  some  buffooneries,  is  highly  comic  and 
full  of  power.     Moliere  bestowed  more  care  on  his 
"  Femmes  Savantes,"  a  witty  satire  on  affected  taste 
and  pedantic  learning,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.     The  incidents  are  not  all 
well  connected,  but  the  subject,  dry  as  it  may  be  in 
itself,  is  exhibited  in  a  truly  comic  form.     'ITie  de- 
velopement  is  admirable,  and  has  been  a  hundred 
times  imitated.     The  same  is  tiue  of  the  "  Malade 
Imaginaire,"  in  which  the  quackery  and  pedantry  of 
the  physicians  of  the  times  are  fully  delineated.  With 
this  play  the  author  concluded  his  career.     He  was 
indisposed  when  it  was  performed.     His  wife  and 
Baron  urged  him  not  to  play  :  "  What !"  he  replied, 
"  will  all  the  poor  workmen  do  ?    I  could  not  forgive 
myself  for  neglecting,  a  single  day,  to  give  them 
bread."    The  exertion  with  which  he  played  pro- 
duced convulsions  which  were  followed  by  a  hemor- 
rhage, and  he  died,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1673.  The  academy  did  honour 
to  itself  and  Mohere  in  1778  by  erecting  a  bust  of 
him,  with  the  verse  of  Saurin  : — 


"  Rien  ne  manque  a  sa  gloire  ;_il  manquait  a  la  notre." 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  at  first  refused  him  burial; 
but  the  king  himself  insisted  on  it,  and  he  was  in- 
terred in  St.  Joseph.  Moliere  is  the  true  father  of 
the  French  comedy.     His  works  may  be  considered 
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as  a  history  of  the  manners,  fashions,  and  tastes  of 
the  times,  and  as  the  most  faithful  picture  of  human 
life.  Born  with  an  observing  mind,  skilful  in  catch- 
ing the  outward  marks  of  the  passions  and  emotions, 
he  took  men  as  they  were,  and,  like  a  skilful  painter, 
exhibited  the  most  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  tone,  the  action,  arid  the  language,  of  their 
various  feelings.  "  His  comedies,"  says  Laharpe, 
"  properly  read,  may  supply  experience,  because  he 
has  depicted  not  mere  passing  follies,  but  human  na- 
ture, which  does  not  change.  Of  all  who  have  ever 
written,  Moliere  is  the  one  who  has  best  observed 
men  without  seeming  to  do  so.  His  knowledge  of 
human  character  seems  to  have  come  by  intuition. 
His  works  are  as  pleasing  when  read  as  when  per- 
formed. Moliere  is  a  writer  for  those  of  ripened  age 
and  the  gray-haired.  Their  experience  corresponds 
to  his  observations,  and  their  memory  to  his  genius." 
In  his  domestic  relations  Moliere  was  not  fully 
happy  :  he  who  made  merry  on  the  stage  with  the 
weaknesses  of  other  men,  could  not  guard  against 
his  own  weakness.  A  violent  passion  induced  him 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  an  actress,  named  Bejart, 
and  he  thereby  incurred  the  ridicule  which  he  had 
80  often  cast  on  husbands  of  a  disproportioned  age. 
He  was  more  happy  in  the  intercourse  of  his  friends  ; 
and  the  marshal  Vivonne,  the  great  Conde,  and  even 
Louis  XIV.,  admitted  him  to  a  footing  of  intimacy. 
As  an  actor,  Moliere  was  not  to  be  surpassed  in  high 
comic  parts,  such  as  Arnolphe,  Orgon,  Harpagon,  &c. 
MOLINA,  JUAN  IGNACIO,  a  Jesuit,  who  was 
born  in  Chile,  and,  after  a  long  residence  in  that 
country,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Spanish  territories 
on  account  of  the  dissolution  and  expulsion  of  his 
order.  Molina  retired  to  Italy,  and  published  in 
Italian  his  valuable  "  Civil  and  Natural  History  of 
Chile,"  which  has  been  translated  into  the  Spanish, 
French,  German,  and  English  languages. 

MOLYNEUX,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  who  was  born  at  Dublin  in 
1656,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1675.  Being  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune  he 
never  engaged  in  the  law  as  a  profession,  but,  re- 
turning to  Ireland  in  1678,  occupied  himself  with 
researches  into  various  departments  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, j)articularly  astronomy.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed joint-surveyor  of  public  works  and  chief  en- 
gineer, he  had  a  commission  to  examine  the  principal 
fortresses  in  Flanders.  After  his  return  in  16S6  he 
published  his  "  Sciothericum  Telescopicum,"  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  telescope-dial  of  his  inven- 
tion. In  16S9  he  removed  to  London  on  account  of 
the  political  commotions  of  Ireland,  and  in  1692 
published  a  treatise  on  dioptrics  under  the  title  of 
"  Dioptrica  Nova."  Going  back  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Dublin 
in  160'2  ;  and  in  1695  he  was  elected  representative 
of  the  university.     He  died  in  October  1698. 

MOLZA,  FRANCESCO  MARIA,  an  Italian  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Modena,  in  1489,  of  a  distinguished 
family.  He  lived  principally  in  Rome  on  terms  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  scholars, 
and  died  in  1544.  His  talents  would  have  opened 
to  him  a  brilliant  career  had  not  his  excesses  ob- 
structed his  progress.  Among  his  poems  the  stanzas 
on  the  portrait  of  Giulia  Gonzaga,  and  tiie  "  Ninfa 
Tiberina,"  a  poetical  picture  in  ottave  rime,  are  the 
most  highly  esteemed. 

MONGE,  CASPAR,  a  celebrated  mathematician 


and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  bom  at  Beanne  in 
1746,  and  studied  in  the  colleges  of  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  at  Beaune  and  Lyons  with  such  success  that 
he  became  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  at  the  military  school  of  Me- 
zieres,  where  he  assisted  Bossut  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  afterwards  NoUet,  professor  of 
physics,  whom  he  succeeded.  In  1780  he  removed 
to  Paris,  on  being  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  became  the  co-adjutor  of  Bossut  in  a 
course  of  lectures  on  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre. 
He  quitted  Mezieres  entirely  in  1783  on  being  ap- 
pointed examiner  of  the  marine,  when  he  composed 
"A  Treatise  on  Statics,"  afterwards  used  for  the  poly- 
technic school.  In  1789,  like  other  friends  of  free- 
dom, Monge  indulged  in  expectations  of  the  regene- 
ration of  France.  Tlirough  the  influence  of  Condorcet 
he  was  made  minister  of  the  marine  in  1792,  and  he 
held  at  the  same  time  the  portfolio  of  minister  of 
war  during  the  absence  of  General  Servan  with  the 
army.  He  thus  became  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  government,  in  which  capacity  he  signed 
the  order  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Shortly 
after  he  resigned  his  functions,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the 
ruling  party  of  the  Jacobins,  against  which  he  suc- 
cessfully defended  himself.  He  was  then  employed, 
together  with  other  men  of  science,  in  improving  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  otherwise  augment- 
ing the  miUtary  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Normal  school  was  founded,  with  which  Monge 
became  connected,  and  he  then  published  his  "  Geo- 
metric Descriptive,"  one  of  his  principal  works. 
Together  with  Berthollet  and  Guyton  Morveau  he 
principally  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
polytechnic  school;  after  which,  in  1796,  he  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  Italy,  and  collect  the  trea- 
sures of  art  and  science  from  the  countries  conquered 
by  the  French ;  and  the  labours  of  Monge  and  his 
colleagues  gave  rise  to  the  splendid  assemblage  of 
works  of  taste  and  genius  which  for  a  time  orna- 
mented the  halls  of  the  Lou\Te.  In  1798  he  went 
with  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  again  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  science.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  resumed  his  functions  as  a  professor  at  the 
polytechnic  school,  in  the  success  of  which  he  greatly 
interested  himself.  The  attachment  which  he  mani- 
fested to  Bonaparte  led  to  his  being  nominated  a 
member  of  the  senate  on  the  formation  of  that  body, 
and  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  count 
of  Pelusium,  the  senatorial  lordship  of  Liege,  made 
him  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour,  gave  him 
an  estate  in  Westphalia,  and,  a  little  before  he  set 
out  on  his  Russian  expedition,  a  present  of  200,000 
francs.  The  fall  of  his  benefactor  involved  him  in 
misfortunes.     He  was  expelled  from  the  institute  in 

18 17,  one  of  his  sons-in-law  was  exiled,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  employments.  His  faculties  be- 
came disordered,  and  he  died  on  the  2Sth  of  July, 

1818.  Besides  the  works  above  noticed,  Monge  pub- 
lished ■'  Description  de  I'Art  de  Fabriquer  les  Ca- 
nons," and  "  Application  de  I'Analyse  a  la  Geome'trie 
des  Surfaces,"  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  memoirs  on 
mathematical  and  phvsical  science. 

MONMOUTH,  JAMES,  DUKE  OF.— This  no- 
bleman was  the  son  of  Lucy  Walters  and  Charles 
II.  He  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1649,  and  was 
always  acknowledged  by  Charles,  who  had  him  care- 
fully educated  in  France  as  his  natural  son.     After 
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the  restoration  he  was  sent  home,  and  created  earl 
of  Orkney  and  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  received  the 
Garter.  "  He  possessed,"  says  Hume,  "  all  the  quali- 
ties which  could  engajije  the  affections  of  the  populace 
— adistinguished  valour,  an  affable  address,  a  thought- 
less generosity,  a  graceful  person.  He  rose  still 
higher  in  the  puhlic  favour  on  account  of  the  uni- 
versal hatred  to  which  the  duke  of  York  on  account 
of  his  religion  was  exposed.  Monmouth's  capacity 
was  mean,  his  temper  pliant;  so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  popularity,  he  had  never  been  danger- 
ous had  he  not  implicitly  resigned  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  Shaftesbury,  a  man  of  such  a  restless 
temper,  such  suljtle  wit,  and  such  abandoned  prin- 
ciples. That  daring  politician  had  flattered  Mon- 
mouth with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown." 
This  character  explains  his  whole  life.  In  1G79  he 
received  the  command  against  the  Scotch  covenant- 
ors, whom  he  defeated  atthe  battleof  Bothwell  Bridge, 
but  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  the  same  year  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
duke  of  York.  He  soon  after  returned  and  engaged 
in  several  conspiracies  with  Sidney,  Shaftesbury, 
and  other  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  desirous  of 
establishing  a  republic ;  others  merely  wished  to  ex- 
clude the  duke  of  York,  while  Monmouth  entertained 
secret  hopes  of  acquiring  the  crown.  One  of  these 
plots,  some  of  the  parties  to  which  were  also  con- 
cerned in  the  rye  house  plot,  being  discovered  in 
1683,  Monmouth  concealed  himself  for  some  time, 
but  was  afterwards  pardoned  on  expressing  his  peni- 
tence. On  the  death  of  Charles  H.  the  duke  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  dethronement  of  James  H., 
which  ended  in  his  apprehension  and  death.  The 
autograph  of  this  nobleman  is  subjoined. 


MONRO,  ALEXANDER,  an  anatomist  and  phy- 
sician, who  was  born  in  London  in  1697.  Having  com- 
pleted his  initiatory  studies  under  the  celebrated  Chesel- 
den  he  went  to  the  continent  for  further  improvement. 
On  his  return  he  settled  at  Edinburgh.  He  pub- 
lished an  admirable  work  on  Osteology,  which  has 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  various  foreign  languages.  This  work  was 
followed  by  several  others  of  equal  merit.  Mr. 
Monro  died  in  1767-  His  son  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  his  works  on  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  human  body. 

MONRO,  JOHN,  an  English  physician,  who  was 
born  at  Greenwich  in  1715,  and  educated  first  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school  and  then  at  St.  John's 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  for  many  years  physician 
to  Bridewell  and  Bethlem  hospitals,  and  died  on  the 
27th  of  December,  1791. 

MONROE,  JAMES,  a  celebrated  president  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  who  was  born 
in  April  1758,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia. 
He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and 
in  1776  entered  the  revolutionary  army  as  a  cadet. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  a  lieutenant,  and  in  the 
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summer  of  that  year  marched  to  New  York,  and 
joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Washington.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Har- 
lem Heights,  in  that  of  White  Plains,  in  the  retreat 
through  the  Jerseys,  and  in  the  attack  on  Trenton. 
In  the  last  he  was  in  the  vanguard,  and  received  a 
ball  through  his  left  shoulder.  For  his  conduct  in 
this  action  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  General 
Wilkinson,  in  his  memoirs,  bears  strong  testimony 
to  the  gallantry  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  New 
Jersey  campaign.  He  was  soon  after  ajjpointed  aid- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling,  and  served  in  that  capa- 
city during  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  actions  of  Brandywine,  Germantown, 
and  Monmouth.  By  entering  the  family  of  Lord 
Stirling  he  lost  his  rank  in  the  line,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  regain  ;  but,  as  this  could  not  be  regularly 
done,  Washington  recommended  him  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  who  authorized  the  raising  of  a  re- 
giment, and  gave  him  the  command.  In  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  Virginia,  Colonel  Monroe  failed  to 
raise  his  regiment,  and  therefore  resumed  the  study 
of  the  law  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  active  as  a  vo- 
lunteer in  the  militia  in  the  subsequent  invasions  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1780  visited  the  southern  army, 
under  De  Kalb,  as  a  military  commissioner,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Jefferson.  In  17S2  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  in 
the  same  year,  by  that  body,  a  member  of  the  exe- 
cutive council,  and  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  a  member  of  the  old  congress,  in  which  he 
served  three  years. 

He  introduced  a  resolution  to  vest  in  congress  the 
power  to  regulate  the  trade  with  all  the  states,  and 
other  important  resolutions,  and  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  settle  the  controversy  between  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  In  1787  he  was  again  re- 
turned to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  in  1788  wa.s 
a  member  of  the  convention  of  that  state  to  decide 
on  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
1790  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate,  in 
which  body  he  served  until  1794.  In  1799,  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Madison,  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  in  which  situation  he  served  the 
constitutional  term  of  three  years.  In  1803  he  was 
appointed  minister  extraordinary  to  France,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  the  minister  resi- 
dent there.  This  mission  was  cf  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  his  country,  as  it  terminated  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  next 
year  to  Spain.  In  1806,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
William  Pinkney,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  pursued  the  negotiations  with  the  Fox 
ministry.  Mr.  Monroe,  having  been  prominently 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  an  option  given 
him  to  remain  at  the  British  court  or  return.  He 
returned,  but  soon  after  withdrew  from  the  canvass. 
In  1810  he  was  again  elected  a  m_ember  of  the  assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  meet- 
ing of  that  body,  governor  of  that  state.  Shortly 
after  he  was  ajipointed  secretary  of  state.  The  war 
department  being  in  a  very  embarrassed  state  on  the 
departure  of  its  head.  General  Armstrong,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe undertook  it,  and  made  extraordinary  and  very 
useful  exertions  to  help  the  war  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans.     After  he  had  reduced 
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to  order  the  war  department  he  resumed  the  duties 
of  the  department  of  state,  which  he  continued  to 
exercise  until  in  1817  he  was  chosen  hy  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  the  successor  of  James  Madison. 
In  1821  he  was  re-elected  by  a  vote  unanimous  with 
a  single  exception,  one  vote  in  New  Hampshire  hav- 
ing been  given  to  John  Q.  Adams.     He  was  wise 
and  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers  and 
measures.     He  went  further  than  either  of  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  in  maintaining  the  necessity 
of  an  efficient  general  government,  and  in  strength- 
ening every  arm  of  the  national  defence.     He  encou- 
raged the  army,  increased  the  navy,  and  caused  those 
foreign  naval  expeditions  to  be  sent  out  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  shores  of  South  America,  which  gave  instruc- 
tion to  the  American  officers,  augmented  the  number 
of  seamen,   protected  the  national  commerce,  and 
caused  the  country  to  be  universally  respected  by 
distant  nations.    He  ordered  the  principal  headlands 
and  exposed  points  along  the  borders  and  the  sea- 
coast  to  be  accurately  surveyed,  plans  of  fortifications 
drawn,  and  the  reports  made  U|)  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  complete  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States  both  on  the  land  and  sea  side.     He 
directed  inquiries,  surveys,  and  plans,  as  to  the  most 
suitable  sites  for  the  northern  and  southern  naval 
depots  for  the  repair  and  accommodation  of  the  fleets 
during  times  of  war  and  peace.     The  cession  of  Flo- 
rida by  Spain  to  the  "United  States  was  effected  dur- 
ing his  administration.     He  assumed  high  constitu- 
tional grounds  in  favour  of  internal  improvement 
and  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  pension  law  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  revolutionary  soldiers.     During  his 
administration  the  illustrious  Lafayette  was  invited 
to  visit  those  shores  as  the  guest  of  the  nation.     He 
took  the  most  energetic  measures  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  continued  to  encou- 
rage the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  commerce 
with  all  nations  upon  the  basis  of  free  and  equal  re- 
ciprocity.    It  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  firmness, 
judgment,  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  he  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  not  to  suffer  any  European  power  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  independent  South 
American  governments.    The  well-timed  expression 
of  this  sentiment  put  an  end  to  all  rumours  of  any 
armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spanish  America. 
Colonel  Monroe  retired  from  the  office  of  presi- 
dent at  the  end  of  his  second  term.     In  the  late 
stages  of  his  life  he  was  associated  with  the  ex-pre- 
sidents Jefferson  and  Madison  in  founding  and  regu- 
lating the  university  of  Virginia.     Subsequently  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  for  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  his  native  state,  and  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly.     He  did  not 
disdain  to  act  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of 
Loudon,  in  which  he  resided.     Mr.  Monroe  died  at 
New  York  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1831,  the  anni- 
versary of  American  independence,  like  the  ex-pre- 
sidents Adams   and  Jefferson.      Colonel  Monroe's 
biography  is  intimately  and  honourably  connected 
M'ith  the  civU  and  military  history  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican States.     We  have  merely  indicated  the  princi- 
pal stations  which  he  held,  and  the  nature  of  the 
services  which  he  performed.     He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  or  Jefferson  party,  and  in- 
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rences  by  which  the  country  was  divided  and  agi- 
tated. He  possessed  a  very  energetic,  persevering 
spirit,  a  vigorous  mind,  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
application.  In  his  unlimited  devotion  to  the  public 
business  he  neglected  his  private  affairs.  He  retired 
from  office  extremely  deep  in  debt — a  situation  from 
which  he  was  relieved,  though  when  almost  too  late, 
by  liberal  appropriations  of  congress  to  satisfy  the 
large  claims  which  he  preferred  on  the  government 
for  moneys  disbursed  and  debts  incurred  on  its  ac- 
count. 

MONSIGNY,  PIERRE  ALEXANDRE,  a  po- 
pular musical  composer,  who  is  considered  as  the 
creator  of  the  French  comic  opera.  He  was  bom  at 
Artois  in  1729,  and  while  young  his  talent  for  music 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  his  witnessing  the  per- 
formance of  Pergolesi's  "  Sen-a  Padrona,"  and  from 
thattime  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  study.  He 
learned  composition  under  Giannotti,  who  dismissed 
him  in  five  months  as  a  pupil  who  knew  all  that  he 
could  teach.  But  Giannotti  was  astonished  to  find 
that  his  pupil  had  already  composed  an  opera,  *'  Les 
Aveux  Indiscrets,"  which  he  brought  out,  after 
having  recast  it,  three  years  afterwards.  Encouraged 
by  its  success,  he  produced  in  1760  "  Le  Cadi  Dupe^ 
and  "  Le  Maitre  en  Droit."  The  opera  "  On  ne 
s'Avise  jamais  de  tout,"  brought  forward  in  1761, 
completed  the  musical  revolution  at  the  theatre  de 
la  Foire,  which  then  took  the  name  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  "  Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier,"  "  Rose  et  Colas," 
"  Aline,  Reine  de  Golconde,"  L'Isle  Sonnante,"  "Le 
Deserteur,"  &c.,  were  received  with  great  applause. 
On  the  death  of  Gretry,  Monsigny  succeeded  him  in 
the  institute,  and  on  the  death  of  Piccini  in  1800  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  conservatoire  at  Paris. 
He  died  in  1817. 

MONSTRELET,  ENGUERRAND  DE,a  chro- 
nicler of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  who  was  born  at  Cam- 
bray,  of  which  he  became  governor.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  history  in  French,  of  his  own  times, 
which  extends  from  1400  to  1467  ;  but  the  last  fif- 
teen years  were  furnished  by  another  hand.  It  eon- 
tains  a  narrative  of  the  contentions  of  the  bouses  of 
Orleans  and  Burgund)',  the  capture  of  Normandy 
and  Paris  by  the  English,  with  their  expulsion,  &c. 
Monstrelet  died  in  1453. 

MONTAGU,  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  HALIFAX, 
an  English  statesman  and  poet,  who  was  born  at 
Horton  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1661.  He  was  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Montagus,  earls  of 
Manchester,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  From  the  univer- 
sity he  went  to  London,  where  he  attracted  notice 
by  his  verses  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  in 
1687  he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Prior,  "The  City 
Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  a  travesty  on  Dryden's 
•  Hind  and  Panther.'  "  In  the  reign  of  William  III. 
he  obtained  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  privy  council, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  In 
1694  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
subsequently  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  His  admi- 
nistration was  distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
funding  system  and  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
of  England.  In  1698  Montagu  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  regency  during  the  absence  of  the  king, 
and  in  1700  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  the  reign 
of  Anne,  when  Tory  influence  prevailed,  he  was  twice 
impeached  before  the  house  of  lords,  but  the  pro- 
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created  hirri  earl  and  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  but  Habfax  being  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  he 
joined  the  opposition.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1715. 

MONTAGU.  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY,— This 
talented  English  lady  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Evelyn,  duke  of  Kingston,  by  his  wife  Lady  Mary 
Fielding,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh.  She 
was  born  about  I69O  at  Thoresby,  in  Nottinghan:- 
shire,  and  displaying  uncommon  abilities  at  an  early 
age,  was  educated  upon  a  liberal  plan,  and  instructed 
by  the  same  masters  as  her  brother,  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  languages.  In  her  twentieth  year 
she  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  her  erudition  by  a 
translation  of  the  "  Enchiridion  "  of  Epictetus,  which 
was  revised  by  Bishop  Burnet,  by  whom  her  educa- 
tion was  ultimately  superintended.  Her  mind  was 
nourished  in  great  comparative  retirement  previously 
to  her  marriage  in  1712  with  Edward  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu. Even  after  her  marriage  she  lived  chiefly  at 
her  husband's  seat  of  WharnclifFe,  near  Sheffield,  un- 
til the  latter,  being  introduced  to  a  seat  in  the  trea- 
sury by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  brought  his  lady  to  Lon- 
don. Being  thus  placed  in  the  sphere  of  the  court, 
she  attracted  that  admiration  which  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, joined  to  wit  and  the  charms  of  conversation, 
never  fail  to  inspire.  She  became  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  Addison,  Pope,  and  other  distinguished 
writers.  In  1716,  Mr.  Wortley  being  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  Porte,  Lady  Mary  determined  to  ac- 
company him,  and  hence  her  admirable  correspond- 
ence, chiefly  consisting  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
countess  of  Mar,  Lady  Rich,  and  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom 
she  communicated  her  observations  on  the  new  and 
interesting  scenes  to  which  she  was  a  witness. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  nature  of  Lady 
Montagu's  epistolary  style  than  by  taking  a  letter  to 
one  or  two  of  these  distinguished  individuals.  We  may 
commence  with  one  to  Pope,  written  from  Belgrade, 
which  furnishes  a  curious  specimen  of  her  mode  of 
living  at  that  period  :  — 

"  I  hope  before  this  time  you  have  received  two 
or  three  of  my  letters.  I  had  your's  but  yesterday, 
though  dated  the  3rd  of  February,  in  which  you 
suppose  me  to  be  dead  and  buried.  I  have  already 
let  you  know  that  I  am  still  alive  ;  but  to  say  truth, 
I  look  upon  my  present  circumstances  to  be  exactly 
the  same  with  those  of  departed  spirits.  The  heats 
of  Constantinople  have  driven  me  to  this  place,  which 
perfectly  answers  the  description  of  the  Elysian  fields. 
I  am  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  consisting  chiefly  of 
fruit-trees,  watered  by  a  vast  number  of  fountains 
famous  for  the  excellency  of  their  water,  and  divided 
into  many  shady  walks  upon  short  grass  that  seems 
to  me  artificial,  but  I  am  assured  is  the  pure  work  of 
Nature — within  view  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  whence 
we  perpetually  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  cool  breezes, 
that  make  us  insensible  of  the  heat  of  the  summer. 
The  village  is  only  inhabited  by  the  richest  amongst 
the  Christians,  who  meet  every  night  at  a  fountain 
forty  paces  from  my  house  to  sing  and  dance.  The 
beauty  and  dress  of  the  women  exactly  resemble  the 
ideas  of  the  ancient  nymphs  as  they  are  given  us  by 
the  representations  of  the  poets  and  painters.  But 
what  persuades  me  more  fully  of  my  decease  is  the 
situation  of  my  own  mind,  the  profound  ignorance  I 
am  in  of  what  passes  among  the  living,  (which  only 
comes  to  me  by  chance),  and  the  great  calmness  with 
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which  I  receive  it.  Yet  I  have  etill  a  hankering 
after  my  friends  and  acquaintances  left  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  authority  of  that  admirable  author  : 

•That  spirifci  departed  are  wond'rous  kind 
To  frienda  and  rt-lations  left  behind, 

Which  no  body  can  deny.' 

Of  which  solemn  truth  I  am  a  dead  instance.  I 
think  Virgil  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  in  human 
souls  there  will  still  be  some  remains  of  human  pas- 
sions : 

'  'Curie  non  ipsse  in  morte  relinquunt.' 

And  'tis  very  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  Elysium, 
that  there  shoula  be  a  river  Ijethe,  which  1  am  not 
so  happy  as  to  find.  To  say  truth,  I  am  sometime} 
very  weary  of  the  singing  and  dancing,  and  sunshine, 
and  wish  for  the  smoke  and  im pertinencies  in  which 
you  toil;  though  I  endeavour  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  live  in  more  agreeable  variety  than  you  do ; 
and  that  Monday,  setting  of  partridges  ;  Tuesday, 
reading  English;  Wednesday,  studying  in  the  Turk- 
ish language,  (in  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  already 
very  learned);  Thursday,  classical  authors;  Friday, 
spent  in  writing ;  Saturday,  at  my  needle  ;  and  Sun- 
day, admitting  of  visits,  and  hearing  of  music ;  is  a 
better  way  of  disposing  of  the  week,  than  Monday, 
at  the  drawing-room ;  Tuesday,  Lady  Mohun's ; 
Wednesday,  at  the  opera ;  Thursday,  the  j)lay ;  Fri- 
day, Mrs.  Chetwynd's,  &c.,  a  perpetual  round  of 
hearing  the  same  scandal,  and  seeing  the  same  follies 
acted  over  and  over,  which  here  aiFect  me  no  more 
than  they  do  other  dead  people.  I  can  now  hear  of 
displeasing  things  with  pity,  and  without  indignation. 
The  reflection  of  the  great  gulf  between  you  and  me 
cools  all  news  that  come  hither.  I  can  neither  be 
sensibly  touched  with  joy  or  grief  when  I  consider, 
that  possibly  the  cause  of  either  is  removed  before 
the  letter  comes  to  my  hands.  But  (as  I  said  before) 
this  indolence  does  not  extend  to  my  few  friendships; 
I  am  still  warmly  sensible  of  your's  and  Mr.  Con- 
greve's,  and  desire  to  live  in  your  remembrance, 
though  dead  to  all  the  world  beside." 

The  other  is  addressed  to  the  countess  of  Mar,  and 
is  dated  from  Constantinople.  Lady  Montagu  says, 
"  I  have  not  written  to  you,  dear  sister,  these  many 
months — a  great  piece  of  self-denial.  But  I  know  not 
where  to  direct,  or  what  part  of  the  world  you  are  in. 
I  have  received  no  letter  from  you  shice  that  short  note 
of  April  last,  in  which  you  tell  me  that  you  are  on 
the  point  of  leaving  England,  and  promise  me  a  di- 
rection for  the  place  you  stay  in ;  but  I  have  in  vain 
expected  it  till  now,  and  now  I  only  learn  from  the 
"Gazette"  that  you  are  returned,  which  induces  me  to 
venture  this  letter  to  your  house  in  London.  I  had 
rather  ten  of  my  letters  should  be  lost  than  you 
imagine  I  don't  write  ;  and  I  think  it  is  hard  fortune 
if  one  in  ten  don't  reach  you.  However,  I  am  re- 
solved to  keep  the  copies  as  testimonials  of  my  incli- 
nation to  give  you,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  all 
the  diverting  part  of  my  travels,  while  you  are  ex- 
empt from  all  the  fatigues  and  inconveniences.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  niece, 
for  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter  five  weeks 
ago.  I  don't  mention  this  as  one  of  my  diverting 
adventures,  though  I  must  own,  that  it  is  not  half  so 
mortifying  here,  as  in  England,  there  being  as  much 
diflference  as  there  is  between  a  little  cold  in  the  head, 
which  sometimes  happens  here,  and  the  consumption 
cough  so  common  in  London.    No  body  keeps  their 
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house  a  month  for  lying-in ;  and  I  am  not  so  fond  of 
any  of  our  customs  as  to  retain  them  when  they  are 
not  necessary.     I  returned  my  visits  at  three  weeks' 
end,  and  about  four  days  ago  crossed  the  sea,  which 
divides  this  place  from  Constantinople,  to  make  a  new 
one,  where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  many  cu- 
riosities. I  went  to  see  the  sultana  Hafiten,  favourite 
of  the  late  emperor  Mustapha,  who,  you  know,  (or  per- 
haps you  don't  know,)  was  deposed  by  his  brother,  the 
reigning  sultan,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after,  being  poi- 
soned, as  it  was  generally  believed.     This  lady  was, 
immediately  after  his  death,  saluted  with  an  absolute 
order  to  leave  the  seraglio,  and  choose  herself  a  hus- 
band among  the  great  men  at  the  Porte.  I  suppose  you 
may  imagine  her  overjoyed  at  this  proposal.     Quite 
the  contrary.     These  women,  who  are  called  and  es- 
teem themselves  queens,  look   upon  this  liberty  as 
the  greatest  disgrace  and  affront  that  can  happen  to 
them.     She  threw  herself  at  the  sultan's  feet,  and 
begged  him  to  poniard  her  rather  than  use  his  bro- 
ther's widow  with  that  contempt.     She  represented 
to  him,  in  agonies  of  sorrow,  that  she  was  privileged 
from  this  misfortune  by  having  brought  five  princes 
into  the  Ottoman  family,  but   all   the   boys   being 
dead,  and  only  one  girl  surviving,  this  excuse  was 
not  received,  and  she  was  compelled  to  make  her 
choice.     She  chose  Bekir  Efl'endi,  then  secretary  of 
state,  and  above  fourscore  years  old,  to  convince  the 
world  that  she  firmly  intended  to  keep  the  vow  she 
had  made,  of  never  suffering  a  second  husband  to 
approach  her  bed ;  and  since  she  must  honour  some 
subject  so  far  as  to  be  called  his  wife,  she  would 
choose  him  as  a  mark  of  her  gratitude,  since  it  was  he 
that  had  presented  her,  at  the  age  often  years,  to  her 
last  lord ;  but  she  never  permitted  him  to  pay  her 
one  visit,  though  it  is  now  fifteen  years  she  has  been 
in  his  house,  where  she  passes  her  time  in  uninter- 
rupted mourning,  with  a  constancy  very  little  known 
in  Christendom,  especially  in  a  widow  of  one-and- 
twenty,  for  she  is  now  but  thirty-six.     She  has  no 
black   eunuchs  for  her   guard,   her  husband   being 
obliged  to  respect  her  as  a  queen,  and  not  to  enquire 
at  all  into  what  is  done  in  her  apartment.     I  was  led 
into  a  large  room,  with  a  sofa  the  whole  length  of  it, 
adorned  with  white  marble  pillars  like  a  ruelle,  co- 
vered with  pale  blue  figured  velvet  on  a  silver  ground, 
with  cushions  of  the  same,  where  I  was  desired  to 
repose  till  the  sultana  appeared,  who  had  contrived 
this  manner  of  reception  to  avoid  rising  up  at  my 
entrance,  though  she  made  me  an  inclination  of  her 
head  when  I  rose  up  to  her.     I  was  very  glad  to  ob- 
serve a  lady  that  had  been  distinguished  by  the  favour 
of  an  emperor,  to  whom  beauties  were  every  day  pre- 
sented from  all  parts  of  the  world.     But  she  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  ever  been  half  so  beautiful  as  the 
fair  Fatima  I  saw  at  Adrianople,  though  she  had  the 
remains  of  a  fine  face,  more  decayed  by  sorrow  than 
time.     But  her  dress  was  something  so  surprisingly 
rich  that  I  cannot  forbear  describing  it  to  you.    She 
wore  a  vest  called  dualma,  which  differs  from  a  caf- 
tan by  longer  sleeves,  and  folding  over  at  the  bottom. 
It  was  of  purple  cloth,   straight  to  her  shape,  and 
thick  set  on  each  side,  down  to  her  feet  and  round 
the  sleeves,  with  pearls  of  the  best  water,  of  the  same 
size  as  their  buttons  commonly  are.     You  must  not 
suppose  that  I  mean  as  large  as  those  of  my  Lord 

,  but  about  the  bigness  of  a  pea  ;  and  to  these 

buttons  large  loops  of  diamonds  in  the  form  of  those 
gold  loops  so   common   on   birth-day  coats.     This 
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habit  was  tied  at  the  waist  with  two  large  tassels  of 
smaller  pearls,  and  round  the  arms  embroidered  with 
large  diamonds.     Her  shift  was  fastened  at  the  bot- 
tom with  a  great  diamond  shaped  like  a  lozenge ;  her 
girdle,  as   broad  as  the  broadest  English  ribband, 
entirely  covered  with  diamonds.     Round  her  neck 
she  wore  three  chains  which  reached  to  her  knees, 
one  of  large  pearl,  at  the  bottom  of  which  hung  a  fine 
coloured  emerald  as  big   as  a  turkey-egg ;  another, 
consisting  of  200  emeralds,  close  joined  together,  of 
the  most  lively  green,  perfectly  matched,  every  one 
as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  and  as  thick  as  three 
crown  pieces,  and  another  of  small  emeralds,  perfectly 
round.  But  her  ear-rings  eclipsed  all  the  rest.    Tiiey 
were  two  diamonds  shaped  exactly  like  pears  as  large 
as  a  big  hazel  nut.    Round  her  talpoche  she  had  four 
strings  of  pearl — the  whitest  and  most  perfect  in  the 
world,  at  least  enough  to  make  four  necklaces,  every 
one  as  large  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's,  and  of 
the  same  shape,  fastened  with  two  roses,  consisting 
of  a  large  ruby  for  the  middle  stone,  and  round  them 
twenty  drops  of  large  diamonds  to  each.     Besides 
this  her  head-dress  was   covered   with   bodkins  of 
emeralds  and   diamonds.     She  wore  large  diamond 
bracelets,  and  had  five  rings  on  her  fingers  (excej't 
Mr.  Pitt's)  the  largest  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.     It  is 
for  jewellers  to  compute  the  value  of  these  things  ; 
but,  according  to  the  common  estimation  of  jewels  in 
our  part  of  the  world,  her  whole  dress  must  be  worth 
a  hundred   thousand   pounds  sterling.     This  I  am 
sure  of,  that  no  European  queen  has  half  the  quan- 
tity, and  the  empress's    jewels,   though   very  fine, 
would  look  very    mean   near  her's.     She  gave  me 
a  dinner  of  fifty  dishes  of  meat,  which  (after  their 
fashion)  were  placed  on  the  table  but  one  at  a  time, 
and  was  extremely  tedious.    But  the  magnificence  of 
her  table  answered  very  well  to  that  of  her  dress.  The 
knives  were  of  gold,  and  the  hafts  set  with  diamonds. 
But  the  piece  of  luxury  which  grieved  my  eyes  was  the 
table-cloth  and  napkins,  which  were  all  tiffany  em- 
broidered with  silk  and  gold,  in  the  finest  manner,  in 
natural  flowers.    It  was  with  the  utmost  regret  that 
I  made  use  of  those  costly  napkins,  which  were  as 
finely  wrought  as  the  finest  napkins  that  ever  came 
out  of  this  country.  You  may  be  sure  that  they  were 
entirely  spoiled  before  dinner  was  over.     The  sherbet 
(which  is  the  liquor  they  drink  at  meals)  was  served 
in  china  bowls,  but   the  covers  and  salvers  massy 
gold.  After  dinner  water  was  brought  in  gold  basons 
and  towels  of  the  same  kind  with  the  napkins,  which 
I  very  unwillingly  wiped  my  hands  upon,  and  coffee 
was  served  in  china,  with  gold  soucoups. 

"The  sultana  seemed  in  a  very  good  humour,  and 
talked  to  me  with  the  utmost  civility.  I  did  not  omit 
this  opportunity  of  learning  all  that  I  possibly  could 
of  the  seraglio,  which  is  so  entirely  unknown  amongst 
us.  She  assured  me  that  the  story  of  the  sultan's 
throwing  a  handkerchief  is  altogether  fabulous  ;  and 
the  manner  upon  that  occasion  no  other  than  this. 
He  sends  the  kyslir  aga  to  signify  to  the  lady  the 
honour  he  intends  her.  She  is  immediately  com- 
plimented upon  it  by  the  others,  and  led  to  the  bath, 
where  she  is  perfumed  and  dressed  in  the  most 
magnificent  and  becoming  manner.  The  emperor 
precedes  his  visit  by  a  royal  present,  and  then 
comes  into  her  apartment.  She  said  that  the 
first  he  made  choice  of  was  always  after  the  first 
in  rank,  and  not  the  mother  of  the  eldest  son  as 
other  writers  would  make  us  believe.     Sometimes 
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the  sultan  diverts  himself  in  the  company  of  all  his 
ladies  who  stand  in  a  circle  round  him.  And  she 
confessed  they  were  ready  to  die  with  envy  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  happy  she  that  he  distinguished  by  any 
api)earance  of  preference.  But  this  seemed  to  me 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  circles  in  most 
courts,  where  the  glance  of  the  monarch  is  watched, 
and  every  smile  is  waited  for  with  impatience,  and 
envied  by  those  who  cannot  obtain  it.  She  never 
mentioned  the  sultan  without  tears  in  her  eyes,  yet 
she  seemed  very  fond  of  the  discourse: — '  My  past 
happiness,'  said  she,  '  appears  as  a  dream  to  me  ;  yet 
I  cannot  forget  that  I  was  beloved  by  the  greatest 
and  most  lovely  of  mankind.  I  was  chosen  from  all 
the  rest  to  make  all  his  campaigns  with  him ;  and  I 
would  not  survive  him  if  I  was  not  passionately  fond 
of  the  princess  my  daughter.  Yet  all  my  tenderness 
of  her  was  hardly  enough  to  make  me  preserve  my 
life.  When  I  left  him  I  passed  a  whole  twelvemonth 
without  seeing  the  light.  Time  has  softened  my  de- 
spair, yet  I  now  pass  some  days  every  week  in  tears 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  my  sultan.'  There  was 
no  affectation  in  these  words.  It  was  easy  to  see 
she  was  in  a  deep  melancholy  though  her  good  hu- 
mour made  her  willing  to  divert  me. 

"  She  asked  me  to  walk  in  her  garden,  and  one  of 
her  slaves  immediately  brought  her  a  pellice  of  rich 
brocade  lined  with  sables.  I  waited  on  her  into  the 
garden,  which  had  nothing  in  it  remarkable  but 
the  fountains,  and  from  thence  she  showed  me  all 
her  apartments.  In  her  bed-chamber  her  toilette 
was  displayed,  consisting  of  two  looking-glasses,  the 
frames  covered  with  pearls,  and  her  night  talpoche 
set  with  bodkins  of  jewels,  and  near  it  three  vests  of 
fine  sables,  every  one  of  which  is,  at  least,  worth  a 
thousand  dollars,  (200/.  English  money).  I  do  not 
doubt  but  these  rich  habits  were  purposely  placed  in 
sight  though  they  seemed  negligently  thrown  on  the 
sofa.  When  I  took  my  leave  of  her  I  was  compli- 
mented with  perfumes  as  at  the  grand  vizier's,  and 
presented  with  a  very  fine  embroidered  handkerchief. 
Her  slaves  were  to  the  number  of  thirty,  besides  ten 
little  ones,  the  eldest  was  not  above  seven  years  old. 
These  were  the  most  beautiful  girls  I  ever  saw,  all 
richly  dressed  ;  and  I  observed  that  the  sultana  took 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  these  lovely  children,  which 
is  a  vast  expense,  for  there  is  not  a  handsome  girl  of 
that  age  to  be  brought  under  100/.  sterling.  They 
wore  little  garlands  of  flowers,  and  their  own  hair 
braided,  which  was  all  their  head-dress,  but  their 
habits  were  all  of  gold  stuffs.  These  served  her 
coflfee  kneeUng,  brought  water  when  she  washed,  &c. 
It  is  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  older  slaves  to 
take  care  of  these  young  girls,  to  learn  them  to  em- 
broider, and  to  serve  them  as  carefully  as  if  they  were 
children  of  the  family. 

"  Now  do  you  imagine  I  have  entertained  you  all 
this  while  with  a  relation  that  has  at  least  received 
many  embellishments  from  my  hand  ?  This,  you  will 
say,  is  but  too  like  the  Arabian  tales.  These  em- 
broidered napkins!  and  a  jewel  as  large  as  a  turkey's 
egg ! — You  forget,  dear  sister,  those  very  tales  were 
written  by  an  author  of  this  country,  and  (excepting 
the  enchantments)  are  a  real  representation  of  the 
manners  here.  We  travellers  are  in  very  hard  cir- 
cumstances :  if  we  say  nothing  but  what  has  been 
said  before  us,  '  we  are  dull,  and  we  have  observed 
nothing ;'  if  we  tell  any  thing  new,  we  are  laughed 
at  as  '  fabulous  and  romantic ;'  not  allowing  either 


for  the  difference  of  ranks  which  affords  difference  of 
company,  or  more  curiosity,  or  the  change  of  customs 
that  happen  every  twenty  years  in  every  country. 
But  the  truth  is,  jjeople  judge  of  travellers  exactly 
with  the  same  candour,  good  nature,  and  impartiality, 
as  they  judge  of  their  neighbours  upon  all  occasions. 
For  my  part,  if  I  live  to  return  amongst  you,  I  am 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  morals  oif  all  my  dear 
friends  and  acquaintances  that  I  am  resolved  to  tell 
them  nothing  at  all,  to  avoid  the  imputation  (which 
their  charity  would  certainly  incline  them  to)  of  my 
telling  too  much.     But  I  depend  upon  your  knowing 
me  enough  to  believe  whatever  I  seriously  assert  for 
truth,  though  I  give  you  leave  to  be  surprised  at  an 
account  so  new  to  you.     But  what  would  you  say  if 
I  told  you  that  I  have  been  in  a  harem,  where  the 
winter  apartment  was  wainscoted  with  inlaid  work  of 
mother  of  pearl,  ivory  of  different  colours,  and  olive 
wood  exactly  like  the   little   boxes  you    have  seen 
brought  out  of  this  country,  and  in  whose  rooms, 
designed  for  summer,  the  walls  are  all  crusted  with 
Japan  china,  the  roofs  gilt,  and  the  floors  spread  with 
the  finest  Persian  carpets  ?  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
true.     Such  is  the  palace  of  my  lovely  friend  the  fair 
Fatima,  whom  I  was  acquainted  with  at  Adrianople. 
I  went  to  visit  her  yesterday;  and,  if  possible,  she  ap- 
peared to  me  handsomer  than  before.     She  met  me 
at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  giving  me  her  hand 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,    '  You  Christian 
ladies,'  said  she  with  a  smile  that  made  her  as  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel,  '  have  the  reputation  of  inconstancy, 
and  I  did  not  expect,  whatever  goodness  you  ex- 
pressed for  me  at  Adrianople,  that  I  should  ever  see 
you  again.     But  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  have 
really  the  happiness  of  pleasing  you ;  and  if  you 
knew  how  I  speak  of  you  amongst  our  ladies,  you 
would  be  assured  that  you  do  me  justice  in  making 
me  your  friend.'      She  placed  me  in  the  comer  of 
the  sofa,  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  her  conversa- 
tion with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world.     The 
sultana  Hafiten  is,  what  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  a  Turkish  lady,  willing  to  oblige,  but  not 
knowing  how  to  go  about  it ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  in 
her  manner  that  she  has  lived  excluded   from  the 
world ;  but  Fatima  has  all  the  politeness  and  good 
l)reeding  of  a  court,  with  an  air  that  inspires  at  once 
respect  and  tenderness  ;  and  now  that  I  understand 
her  language   I  find  her  wit  as    agreeable   as  her 
beauty.     She  is  very  curious  after  the  manners  of 
other  countries,  and  has   not  the  partiality  for  her 
own  so  common  to  little  minds.     A  Greek  that  I 
carried  with  me,  who  had  never  seen  her  before  (nor 
could  have  been  admitted  now  if  she  had  not  been  in 
my  train),  showed  that  surprise  at  her  beauty  and 
manner  which  is  unavoidable  at  the  first  sight,  and 
said  to  me  in  Italian,  'This  is  no  Turkish  lady,  she 
is  certainly  some  Christian.'      Fatima  guessed  she 
spoke  of  her,  and  asked  what  she  said.     I  would  not 
have  told  her,  thinking  she  would   have  been  no 
better  pleased  with  the  compliment  than  one  of  our 
court  beauties  to  be  told  she  had  the  air  of  a  Turk. 
But  the  Greek  lady  told  it  to  her,  and  she  smiled 
saying,  '  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  told  so, 
my  mother  was  a  Poloneze,  taken  at  the  siege  ofCa- 
miniec,  and  my  father  used  to  rally  me,   saying,  he 
believed  his  Christian  wife  had  found  some  Christian 
gallant,  for  that  I  had  not  the  air  of  a  Turkish  girl.' 
I  assured  her,  that  if  all  the  Turkish  ladies  were  like 
her,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  them  from 
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public  view  for  the  repose  of  mankind,  and  proceeded 
to  tell  her  what  a  noise  such  a  face  as  her's  would 
make  in  London  or  Paris.  '  I  cannot  believe  you,' 
replied  she,  agreeably ;  '  if  beauty  was  so  much  va- 
lued in! your  country  as  you  say,  they  would  never 
have  suffered  you  to  leave  it.'  Perhaps,  dear  sister, 
you  laugh  at  my  vanity  in  repeating  this  compli- 
ment, but  I  only  do  it  as  I  think  it  very  well  turned, 
and  give  it  you  as  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  her  con- 
versation." 

On  many  occasions  Lady  Montagu  displayed  a  mind 
superior  to  common  prejudices,  but  in  none  so  hap- 
pily as  in  a  courageous  adoption  of  the  Turkish  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  for  the  small-po.x  in  the  case  of 
her  own  son,  and  a  zealous  patronage  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  country.  In  1718  Mr.  Wortley  returned 
to  England,  and  at  the  request  of  Pope,  Lady  Mary 
took  up  her  summer  residence  at  Twickenham,  and 
a  friendship  was  formed  between  these  kindred  ge- 
niuses, which  gradually  gave  way  to  dislike,  produced 
by  difference  of  political  opinion,  petulance  and  irri- 
tability on  the  side  of  the  poet,  and  no  small  disposi- 
tion to  sarcastic  keenness  on  that  of  the  lady  ;  and  a 
literary  war  ensued  which  did  honour  to  neither  party. 
Lady  Mary  preserved  her  ascendency  in  the  world  of 
rank  and  fashion  until  1739,  when  her  health  declin- 
ing, she  took  the  resolution  of  passing  the  remainder 
of  her  days  on  the  continent,  not  without  the  world 
surmising  that  other  causes  concurred  to  induce  her 
to  form  this  resolution.  She,  however,  retired  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  her  husband,  with  whom  her 
subsequent  correspondence  betrays  neither  resent- 
ment nor  humiliation.  Venice,  Avignon,  and  Cham- 
berry,  were  in  turn  her  residence  until  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wortley  in  1761,  when  she  complied  with  the 
solicitations  of  her  daughter,  the  countess  of  Bute, 
and  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
two  years.  She  enjoyed  a  renewal  of  family  inter- 
course for  a  short  time  only,  as  she  died  of  a  gradual 
decay  in  1762,  aged  seventy- two.  As  a  poetess.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  exhibits  ease  and  some 
powers  of  description ;  but  she  is  negligent  and  in- 
correct. The  principal  of  her  performances  in  this 
class  is  her  "Town  Eclogues,"  a  satirical  parody  of  the 
common  pastoral,  applied  to  fashionable  life  and 
manners. 

MONTAGU,  EDWARD  WORTLEY,  was  the 
only  son  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu.  He  was  born  in 
1713,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Westmin- 
ster school,  from  which  he  ran  away  three  times,  and 
associating  himself  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society, 
passed  through  some  extraordinary  adventures,  sailed 
to  Spain  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  was  at  length  discovered 
by  the  British  consul  at  Cadiz,  and  restored  to  his 
family.  A  private  tutor  was  then  provided  for  him, 
with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  continent.  During 
his  residence  abroad  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  "  Re- 
flections on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ancient  Republics." 
On  his  return  to  England  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  but,  living  extravagantly,  he  be- 
came involved  in  debt,  and  left  his  native  country 
never  to  return.  His  future  conduct  was  marked  by 
eccentricities  not  less  extraordinary  than  those  by 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  m  the  early  part  of 
his  life.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he  professed  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  and  from  that  he  apostatized 
to  become  a  disciple  of  Mohammed  and  a  scrupulous 
practiser  of  the  formalities  of  Islamism.  After  pass- 
ing many  years  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  border- 


ing on  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  about  to  return  to 
England,  when  his  death  took  place  at  Padua  in 
Italy,  in  1776. 

MONTAGUE,  EDWARD.— This  gallant  naval 
officer  was  the  son  of  Sir  Sidney  Montague.     He 
was  born  on  the  27th  of  July,   1625,   and  received 
all  the  advantages  which  a  liberal  education  could 
bestow.     Being  thought  more  warmly  affected  to  the 
cause  of  the  parliament  than  his  father,  Sir  Sidney 
Montague,  he  received  a  colonel's  commission  in 
1643,  to  raise  and  command  a  regiment  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ])arliament.     This  Colonel  Montague, 
though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  performed,  and 
the  interest  of  his  family  being  very  extensive,  he 
took  the  field  in  six  weeks.     He  was  present  at  the 
storming  of  Lincoln  on  the  6th  of  May,  1644,  which 
was  one  of  the  warmest  actions  during  the  civil  war. 
He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  that  when  the  city  of 
York  offered  to  capitulate,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  articles,  though 
he  was  then  only  in  his  nineteenth  year.    The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Naseby ;  and  in 
July  1645  he  stormed  the  town  of  Bridgewater ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the 
storming  of  Bristol,  where  he  signed  the  articles  of 
capitulation  granted  to  Prince  Rupert,  on  the  de- 
livery of  that    important   place  to  the  parliament. 
After  the  Dutch  war  was  over  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  an  admiral  in  the  navy,  and  was  selected 
by  the  protector  to  join  Admiral  Blake  in  his  expe- 
dition to  the  Mediterranean.     In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1656  he  went  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
took  several  prizes,  and  on  his  return  the  parliament 
returned  him  their  thanks   for  the  services  he  had 
done  to  the  state.     After  the  death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  the  protectorship  of  his  son  Richard,  Admiral 
Montague  accepted  the  command  of  a  large  fleet 
which  was  sent  to  the  north,  on  board  which  he  em- 
barked in  the  spring  of  the  year  1659,  and  on  the 
7th  of  April  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  the  Dutch  admiral,  Opdam, 
to  inform  them  the  motives  that  had  induced  the 
protector  to  send  so  great  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic, 
and  that  his  instructions  were,  not  to  respect  the 
private  advantage  of  England  by  making  war,  but  the 
public  tranquillity  of  Europe  by  engaging  the  powers 
of  the  north  to  enter  into  an  equitable  peace.     The 
parliament  obliged  him  to  act  only  in  conjunction 
with  their  commissioners.  Colonel  Algernon  Sidney, 
Sir  Robert  Honeywood,  and    Mr.  Thomas  Boon ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  his  displeasure  at  this,  and  at 
their  giving  away  his  regiment  of  horse,  caused  him 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  king,  who  after 
his  restoration  created  him  Baron  Montague  of  St. 
Neots,    in    the  county  of  Huntingdon ;  Viscount 
Hinchinbroke  in  the  same  county,  and  earl  of  Sand- 
wich in  Kent.   He  was  likewise  sworn  amemberof  the 
privy-council,  made  master  of  the  king's  wardrobe, 
admiral  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  lieutenant-admiral 
to  the  duke  of  York,  as  lord-high-admiral  of  England. 
A  treaty  of  marriage  having  been  concluded  be- 
tween King  Charles  II.  and  the  infanta  of  Portugal, 
with  whom  he  was  to  receive  a  portion  of  300,000i., 
the  island  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
city  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  it  became  necessary  to 
send  a  fleet  to  bring  over  the  queen,  and  to  secure 
the  last-mentioned  city  against  any   attempt  from 
the  Moors.     For  this  purpose  the  earl  of  Sandwich 
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was  afifain  sent  with  a  numerous  fleet,  [which  sailed 
on  the  19th  of  June,  I6GI,  from  the  Downs.  His 
lordship  afterwards  sailed  directly  for  Tangier,  which 
place  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the 
30th  of  January,  166'2,  when  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
marched  into  it  with  an  English  garrison,  and  had 
the  keys  delivered  to  him  by  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernor. The  admiral  then  returned  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  received  the  queen's  portion,  and  then  sailed  with 
her  majesty  to  England,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  on 
the  1 4th  of  May,  1(362.  When  the  Dutch  war  began 
in  1664,  the  duke  of  York  took  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  as  high-admiral,  and  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  commanded  the  blue  squadron,  and  by  his 
industry  and  care  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  taken.  In  the  great  battle  fought  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1665,  in  which  the  Dutch  lost  their  ad- 
miral, Opdam,  and  had  eighteen  men  of  war  taken, 
and  fourteen  destroyed,  a  large  share  of  the  honour 
of  the  victory  was  justly  given  to  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 

Soon  after  this  the  fleet,  after  having  returned 
home  to  refit,  was  put  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  as  the  duke  of  York  had  now  re- 
paired to  court ;  and  on  the  4th  of  September,  1665, 
the  earl  took  eight  Dutch  men  of  war,  and  two  of 
their  best  East  India  ships,  and  twenty  sail  of  their 
merchantmen.  On  his  return  to  England  the  earl 
was  received  with  distinguished  marks  of  royal  favour, 
and  the  king  despatched  him  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  managed  this  ne- 
gotiation with  great  ability,  and  not  only  concluded 
a  peace  between  those  nations,  but  also  concluded 
with  Spain  a  very  advantageous  commercial  treaty 
with  this  country. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Dutch  war  his 
lordship  went  to  sea  with  the  duke  of  York,  and 
commanded  the  blue  squadron.  The  fleet  was  at  sea 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  an  engagement 
began  between  the  two  fleets  about  eight  o'olock  in 
the  morning.  The  earl,  in  the  Royal  James,  was 
first  attacked  by  a  large  Dutch  ship,  named  the 
Great  Holland,  commanded  by  Captain  Brackell, 
followed  by  a  fire-ship,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Dutch  rear-admiral.  Van  Ghent,  with  his  whole 
squadron.  Brackell,  though  of  much  less  force,  de- 
pending on  the  assistance  of  his  friends  who  had  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  grappled  the  Royal  James ; 
and  while  the  earl  was  engaged  with  him  he  was 
attacked  by  Van  Ghent,  with  several  other  men  of 
war  and  fire-ships,  against  all  which  he  defended  him- 
self with  great' bravery.  The  Dutch  rear-admiral. 
Van  Ghent,  was  soon  killed  by  a  cannon  shot;  three 
of  their  fire-ships  and  a  man  of  war,  which  would 
have  laid  the  earl  on  board,  on  the  other  side,  were 
sunk  ;  and  at  length  he  was  disengaged  from  Brack- 
ell's  ship,  with  which  he  had  been  grappled  an  hour 
and  an  half,  and  had  reduced  her  to  the  state  of  a 
wreck,  wounded  her  commander,  killed  and  wounded 
almost  all  his  officers  and  above  two-thirds  of  his 
men.  He  had  now  defended  himself  and  repulsed 
the  enemy  with  the  greatest  bravery  for  five  hours, 
and  it  was  believed  might  have  made  an  honourable 
retreat,  but  he  would  not  desist  from  the  unequal 
combat,  though  not  seconded  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  by  his  squadron.  At  length,  another  Dutch 
fire-ship,  covered  by  the  smoke  of  the  enemy,  gi'ap- 


pled  the  Royal  James,  and  set  her  in  flames,  and 
the  brave  earl  perished  in  her,  with  several  other 
gallant  officers. 

Such  was  the  end,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1672,  of 
Edward  earl  of  Sandwich.  Bishop  Parker  says  he 
was  "  a  gentleman  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  of 
Alcibiades,  and  untainted  by  any  of  his  vices;  of 
high  birth,  capaljle  of  any  business,  full  of  wisdom, 
a  great  commander  at  sea  and  land,  and  also  learned 
and  eloquent,  affable,  liberal,  and  magnificent."  The 
earl's  body  was  found  about  a  fortnight  after  the  en- 
gagement, an  account  of  which,  and  of  his  funeral, 
was  inserted  in  "The  Gazette  :" — "  Harwich,  June 
10th,  1672.  This  day  the  body  of  the  right  honour- 
able Edward  earl  of  Sandwich,  being,  by  the  order 
upon  his  coat,  discovered  floating  on  the  sea  by  one 
of  his  majesty's  ketches,  was  taken  up  and  brought 
into  this  port,  where  Sir  Charles  Littleton,  the  go- 
vernor, receiving  it,  took  immediate  care  for  its  em- 
balming and  honourable  disposing  till  his  majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  known  concerning  it ;  for  the  ob 
taining  of  which  his  majesty  was  attended  at  White- 
hall the  next  day  by  the  master  of  the  said  vessel, 
who,  by  Sir  Charles  Littleton's  order,  was  sent  to  pre- 
sent his  majesty  with  the  George  found  about  the 
body  of  the  said  earl,  which  remained  at  the  time  of  its 
taking  up,  in  every  part  unblemished,  saving  some  im- 
pressions made  by  the  fire  upon  his  face  and  breast : 
upon  which  his  majesty,  out  of  his  princely  regard 
to  the  great  deservings  of  the  said  earl,  and  his  unex- 
ampled performances  in  this  last  act  of  his  life,  hath  re- 
solved to  have  his  body  brought  up  to  London,  there  at 
his  charge  to  receive  the  rites  of  funeral  due  to  his  great 
quality  and  merits."  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  the  body  being  laid  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner in  a  sumptuous  barge  at  Deptford,  was  brought 
by  water  to  Westminster,  attended  by  the  royal 
barges,  the  barges  of  the  nobility,  of  the  lord  mayor, 
and  of  the  several  companies  of  the  city  of  London, 
decorated  suitably  to  the  melancholy  occasion  ;  the 
trumpets  and  other  music  on  board  sounded  the  deep- 
est notes  expressive  of  sorrow  :  the  guns  of  the  Tower 
were  fired  as  the  procession  passed,  and  those  at 
Whitehall  when  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  Eight  earls  supported  his  son  Ed- 
ward earl  of  Sandwich,  the  chief  mourner  ;  and  most 
of  the  nobility,  and  other  persons  of  quality  then  in 
town,  assisted  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  this  illustri- 
ous admiral,  whose  remains  were  deposited  in  the  duke 
of  Albemarle's  vault,  on  the  north  side  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  chapel. 

MONTAGU,  ELIZABETH.— This  lady,  who  be- 
came so  celebrated  in  the  literary  world,  was  the 
daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson,  of  the  Rokeby 
family,  and  was  born  in  1720.  She  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  prosecuting  her  studies  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  to  whom  she  was  proba- 
bly indebted  for  the  tincture  of  learning  which  so 
remarkably  influenced  her  character  and  manners. 
In  1742  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Montagu,  who 
left  her  mistress  of  a  handsome  fortune,  which  en- 
abled her  to  gratify  her  taste  for  study  and  literary 
society.  In  1769  she  pubHshed  "An  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare."  This  work 
raised  Mrs.  Montagu  to  the  rank  of  an  arbitress  of 
public  taste.  She  opened  her  house  in  Portman 
Square  to  the  Blue-Stocking  Club — a  society  so  de- 
nominated from  a  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  one  of  the  members,  and  car- 
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ried  on  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  many  men 

of  letters.     Her  death  took  place  in  August  1800. 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL  DE,  a  clever  French 
writer,  who  was  born  in  1533.  His  father,  Pierre 
Eyghem,  seigneur  de  Montaigne,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  and  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  been  chosen 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  bestowed  the  greatest  care  on 
the  cultivation  of  young  Michel's  promising  talents, 
but  adopted  a  peculiar  mode  of  education.  In  order 
to  facilitate  his  son's  acquisition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  he  had  himself  found  difficult,  he  em- 
ployed a  German  tutor,  entirely  ignorant  of  French, 
but  complete  master  of  Latin,  before  the  child  had 
left  the  nurse's  arms  ;  and  as  all  the  family  were 
never  permitted  to  speak  any  other  language  in  the 
presence  of  the  child,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  infant  so  completely  matriculated  into  it  as  to 
be  obliged  to  learn  the  French  as  a  foreign  tongue. 
"  We  all  Latinized,"  said  Montaigne,  "  at  the  castle 
in  such  a  manner  that  several  Latin  expressions  came 
into  use  in  the  villages  around,  which  exist  to  this 
time."  Greek  he  learned  in  the  usual  manner,  after 
it  had  been  attempted  in  vain  to  delude  him  into  a 
knowledge  of  it.  The  treatment  of  his  father  was 
peculiar  in  some  other  respects ;  thus  he  caused  him 
to  be  waked  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments,  lest  the  genius  of  the  boy  should  be  in- 
jured by  his  being  roused  too  suddenly ;  he  allowed 
him  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence  in  his  plays, 
and  endeavoured  to  lead  him  to  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  solely  by  inspiring  him  with  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had 
finished  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  under 
Grouchy,  Buchanan,  and  Muret.  His  father  destined 
him  for  a  judicial  station,  and  married  him  somewhat 
later  to  Fran9oise  de  la  Chassigne,  daughter  of  a 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux.  Mon- 
taigne was  for  some  time  a  parliamentary  counsellor, 
but  his  aversion  to  the  duties  of  the  station  led  him 
to  retire  from  it.  The  study  of  man  was  his  favour- 
ite occupation,  and  to  extend  his  observations,  and  to 
restore  his  health,  which  had  been  shattered  by  the 
attacks  of  an  hereditary  disease,  he  travelled  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  was  every  where 
received  with  great  distinction.  At  Rome,  which  he 
visited  in  1581,  he  received  the  title  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen. In  15S2  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  Bordeaux, 
and  the  citizens  of  that  place  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  administration  that  they  sent  him  to  the 
court  in  1584  to  attend  to  their  interests  there. 
Without  doul)t  the  order  of  St.  Michael  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Charles  IX.  at  this  time,  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part. 

After  making  several  other  journeys  of  business, 
he  returned  to  his  castle,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  philosophy.  His  quiet,  however,  was  disturbed 
by  the  troubles  which  distracted  France  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  ; 
his  castle  was  plundered  by  the  leaguers,  and  he 
himself  was  ill-treated  by  their  adversaries.  To  these 
causes  of  distress  was  added  the  plague,  which  broke 
out  in  Guyenne  in  1586,  and  compelled  him  to  leave 
his  estate  with  his  family,  and  wander  through  the 
country,  which  was  then  the  theatre  of  all  kinds  of 
atrocities.  He  then  resided  some  time  in  Paris,  but 
finally  returned  home,  and  died  in  1 592,  after  much 
bodily  suffering,  with  the  composure  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Montaigne  has  described  himself  in  his  cele- 
brated "  Essais,"  but  he  confesses  only  the  lighter 


faults.  He  acknowledges  himself  indolent  and  averse 
to  restraint,  and  complains  of  the  badness  of  his  me- 
mory. He  had  few  of  what  are  commonly  called 
friends,  but  to  his  chosen  intimates  he  was  warmly 
attached.  He  was  also  fond  of  the  society  of  hand- 
some and  intelligent  women,  although  he  says  one 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  them.  The  imagin- 
ation he  considered  a  fruitful  source  of  evil.  He 
had  many  ideas  on  education  which  have  been  revived 
in  our  times,  without  his  receiving  the  credit  of  them; 
he  wished  that  children  should  enjoy  both  physical 
and  moral  freedom;  swathing  he  considered  as  inju- 
rious, and  was  of  opinion  that  habit  would  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  all  clothing.  His  views  on  legisla- 
tion and  the  administration  of  justice  enlightened  hia 
own  age  and  have  been  useful  to  ours.  He  endea- 
voured to  simplify  the  laws  and  legal  processes,  and 
very  justly  remarks  that  laws  are  often  rendered 
futile  or  injurious  by  their  excessive  rigour.  His 
moral  system  was  in  general  indulgent,  but  on  some 
points  strict.  Speculative  philosophy  he  rejected,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  lessons  of  experience.  Equally 
removed  from  a  general  scepticism  and  from  dogma- 
tism, he  was  accustomed  to  suggest  possibilities  in- 
stead of  making  assertions,  and  to  throw  light  on  his 
subject  from  every  point.  His  motto  was  "  Que  sais- 
je  r"  His  great  work,  his  "  Essais,"  contains  a  trea- 
sure of  wisdom.  It  may  still  be  deemed  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  in  the  French  language.  The 
essays  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics,  which  are 
touched  upon,  in  a  lively  entertaining  manner,  with 
all  the  raciness  of  strong  native  good  sense,  careless 
of  system  or  regularity.  Sentences  and  anecdotes 
from  the  ancients  are  interspersed  at  random  with 
his  own  remarks  and  opinions,  and  with  stories  of 
himself,  in  a  pleasant  strain  of  egotism,  and  with  an 
occasional  license,  to  which  severer  casuists  can  with 
some  difficulty  reconcile  themselves.  Their  style, 
without  being  pure  or  correct,  is  simple,  bold,  lively, 
and  energetic,  and,  according  to  La  Harpe,  he  "  im- 
pressed on  the  French  language  an  energy  which  it 
did  not  before  possess,  and  which  has  not  become 
antiquated,  because  it  is  that  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
and  not  alien  to  its  idiom.  It  is  not  a  book  we  are 
reading,  but  a  conversation  to  which  we  are  listening ; 
and  he  persuades  because  he  does  not  teach."  His 
style,  though  not  always  pure  and  correct,  accurate 
and  elevated,  is  original,  simple,  lively,  bold,  and 
vigorous.  Besides  his  essays,  his  voyages  deserve 
mention,  although  not  intended  for  pubhcation. 
Montaigne  also  translated,  at  the  request  of  his  fa- 
ther, a  treatise  on  natural  theology  by  Raymond 
Sebonde. 

MONTALEMBERT,  MARC  RENE,  MARQUIS 
DE,  was  born  at  Angouleme  in  1714,  and  entered 
the  army  in  his  eighteenth  year,  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1733,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  sieges 
of  Kehl  and  Philippsburg.  As  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices a  company  of  the  prince  of  Conti's  guards  was 
given  him.  After  the  peace  he  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  sciences,  and  entered  the  academy  in  1747,  whose 
memoirs  contain  some  of  his  papers,  no  less  remark- 
able for  the  originality  of  their  ideas  than  for  their 
purity  and  elegance  of  style.  During  the  seven 
years'  war  he  was  stationed  with  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  armies,  and  at  later  periods  was  sent  to 
Brittany  and  the  isle  of  Oleron,  the  latter  of  which 
he  fortified  on  his  new  system.  In  1779  he  erected 
a  wooden  fort  on  the  island  of  Aix,  which  astonished 
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scientific  men  by  its  strength  and  completeness.  His 
extravagance  obliged  him  in  1790  to  sell  his  estate 
in  the  Angoumois,  for  which  he  received  payment  in 
assignats,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  poverty. 
As  a  partisan  of  the  revolution  he  surrendered  his 
pension,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  an  eye.  He  died  in  1800.  Among  his 
works  are,  "  La  Fortification  Perpendiculaire,  ou  Art 
Defensif  Superieur  a  I'Art  Offensif,"  "  Memoire  sur 
les  Affuts  de  la  Marine,"  "  Reflexions  sur  le  Siege 
de  Saint  Jean  d'Arc,"  "  Memoires  ou  Correspon- 
dance  avec  les  Gene'raux  et  les  Ministres." 

MONTANUS. — This  ecclesiastic  was,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  bishop  of  Pepuza,  in 
Phrygia.  He  was  an  illiterate  man,  who  said  that  he 
was  the  promised  comforter,  who  was  to  bring  to 
perfect  maturity  the  Christian  system.  In  his  doc- 
trines he  deviates  from  the  received  opinions  only  in 
maintaining  that  all  true  Christians  receive  the  inspir- 
ations of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  chihastic  or  millen- 
narian  notions,  and  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  he  had  in  common  with  the  Judaizing 
Christians ;  and  the  moral  peculiarities  of  his  sect 
consisted  merely  in  a  more  strict  observance  of  ex- 
ternals, frequent  fasts,  the  contempt  of  heathenish 
learning  and  worldly  conveniences,  abstinence  from 
second  marriage,  and  a  willingness  to  submit  to  celi- 
bacy and  martyrdom.  His  disciples  called  themselves 
Pneumatici,  from  a  belief  in  their  superior  spiritual 
perfection ;  they  were  also  called  Pepuzians  and 
Phrygians,  because  their  doctrines  principally  pre- 
vailed in  Phrygia  and  Asia  Minor  in  general.  Ter- 
tuUian,  himself  a  Montanist,  defends  their  monastic 
rigour.  On  the  other  hand  the  Alexandrian  school, 
which  was  inclined  to  the  Gnostic  dogmas,  opposed 
their  fanaticism  till  they  became  extinct,  in  the  fourth 
century,  with  the  exception  of  some  remains  which 
survived  a  short  time  in  Gaul,  where  the  sect  had 
been  introduced  by  Phrygian  colonists. 

MONTCALM  DE  SALNT  VERAN,  LOUIS 
JOSEPH,  MARQUIS  OF,  a  lieutenant-general  in 
the  French  service,  who  was  born  near  Nimes  in 
1712,  after  receiving  a  careful  education,  entered  the 
military  service  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions.  In  1756  he  was  sent 
to  Canada  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  FVench 
American  colonies ;  and  although  exposed  with  a 
feeble  army  to  the  rigours  of  a  severe  climate,  and 
neglected  by  the  mother  country,  he  obtained  re- 
peated advantages  over  Lord  Loudon  in  the  first 
campaign,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Aber- 
cromby  in  the  second,  and  fell  under  the  walls  of 
Quebec  in  1759,  in  the  battle  with  Wolfe. 

MONTECUCCOLI  or  PRINCE  RAYMOND, 
one  of  the  greatest  military  commanders  of  modern 
times.  He  was  born  in  the  Modenese  in  I6O8,  bore 
arms  at  first  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  soldier 
under  his  uncle,  and  rose  successively  through  all 
the  ranks.  His  first  brilliant  exploit  was  in  1639, 
when  by  a  forced  march,  at  the  head  of  2000  horse, 
be  surprised  a  body  of  10,000  Swedes,  and  captured 
all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  Banner,  however, 
hastened  to  attack  the  victor,  and  made  him  prisoner. 
Montecuccoli  now  passed  two  years  of  captivity  in 
the  assiduous  study  of  the  military  art.  In  1646  he 
gained  a  victory  over  General  Wrangle  at  Triebel. 
After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  he  visited  Sweden, 
and  then  returned  to  Modena,  where,  at  a  carousal 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke,  he  had  the 
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misfortune  to  kill  his  friend,  the  count  Manzani. 
In  1657  the  emperor  of  Germany  sent  him  to  the  aid 
of  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  against  Ragotsky 
and  the  Swedes.  Montecuccoli  defeated  the  Tran- 
sylvanians,  and  drove  the  Swedish  forces  from  Cra- 
cow. Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  then  at- 
tacked Denmark  ;  but  Montecuccoli  hastened  to  its 
defence,  and  relieved  Copenhagen  by  land  before  the 
Dutch  could  introduce  reinforcements  by  sea.  The 
peace  which  followed  this  success  did  not  leave  him 
long  in  retirement :  the  conqueror  of  Ragotsky  was 
now  employed  to  protect  that  prince  against  the 
Turks.  He  compelled  them  to  withdraw  from  Tran- 
sylvania, and,  by  a  wise  system  of  delay,  baffled  all 
the  attempts  of  their  formidable  force  until  the  arrival 
of  the  French,  by  whose  aid  he  gained  the  great  vic- 
tory of  St.  Gothard  in  1664.  This  victory  led  to  a 
peace,  and  Montecuccoli  was  made  president  of  the 
imperial  military  council.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  the  empire  and  France  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  checked  the 
progress  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the  capture  of  Bonn,  and 
by  forming  a  junction  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in 
spite  of  Turenne  and  Conde'.  The  next  year  the 
chief  command  was  taken  from  him,  but  was  restored 
in  1675,  that  he  might  make  head  against  Turenne 
on  the  Rhine.  Montecuccoli  was  the  only  adversary 
worthy  of  that  great  commander.  They  spent  four 
months  in  following  and  observing  each  other,  each 
conjecturing  the  movements  of  his  opponent  by  what 
would  be  his  own  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
they  were  never  deceived.  ITiey  were  on  the  point 
of  risking  a  battle,  when  the  French  general  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  In  the  letter  of  Monte- 
cuccoli to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
death  of  his  great  rival,  he  says  that  he  cannot  help 
regretting  the  loss  of  a  man  who  was  a  honour  to 
human  nature :  these  words  he  had  repeated  several 
times  on  hearing  the  news  of  Turenne's  death.  The 
prince  of  Conde  could  alone  dispute  the  superiority 
which  that  event  gave  him.  The  prince  was  at  first 
worsted,  but  finally  succeeded  in  making  head  against 
the  imperial  commander,  who  considered  this  cam- 
paign as  the  most  glorious  of  his  life — not  because  he 
conquered.  Montecuccoli  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  the  imperial  court,  the  patron  of  learning, 
and  promoted  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for 
natural  science.     He  died  at  Lintz  in  I6SO. 

MONTEMAYOR,  GEORGE  DE,  a  celebrated  poet, 
born  about  1520  in  the  small  town  of  Montemayor, 
near  Coimbra  in  Portugal.     He  was  much  less  in- 
debted to  study  than  to  his  natural  genius  ;  but  he 
understood  several  living  languages,  and  his  transla- 
[  tions  from  them  are  characterized  by  ease  and  faith- 
fulness.    In  his  youth  he  entered  the  military  career, 
!  although  his  inclination  attracted  him  to  music  and 
poetry.     He  afterwards  went  to  Castile,  and,  being 
destitute  of  other  means  of  subsistence,  joined  the 
i  chapel  of  Philip  II.   as  a  singer,  and  accompanied 
that  prince  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
After  his  return  he  appears  to  have  hved  in  Leon, 
I  where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Diana,"  which  con- 
i  stitutes  him  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  pastoral  ro- 
mance.    Queen  Catharine,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  and 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  called  the  poet  to  her  court 
and  conferred  on  him  an  honourable  post.     By  an 
elegy  of  Franciso  Marcos  Dorantes,  which  is  con- 
tained in  all  the  editions  of  the  "  Diana,"  it  appears 
that  he  died  as  early  as  1562.     Although  a  Portu- 
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iniese  bv  birth,  he  is   consiifered  as  belonginfr  to 


Sfi^uah'litentnre,  as  he  wrote  in  Castilian.  Cervan- 
tes cadb  tfae  "Diasa"  the  finest  model  of  the  pastoral 
raoMice.  Besides  that  work,  which  is  unfinished, 
we  have  a  Cancionero  or  collection  of  his  poeins. 

MOVTESPAN.  FRANCOISE-ATHEXAIS  DE 
ROCHECHOUART  DE  MORTEMART.  >L\^R- 
CHION'ESS  DE. — This  ladv  was  for  many  rears 


althoujrh  this  society  was  by  no  means  spared  in  them ; 
and  Cardinal  Fleury,  justly  offended  at  the  Persian's 
mocker}-  of  the  ChrisUan  religion,  opposed  his  recep- 
tion. ITie  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  admission,  in  1725,  was  short,  but 
energetic,  and  rich  in  ideas.  In  order  to  collect 
materials  for  his  great  work,  the  "Esprit  des  Lois.^ 
he  resigned  his  office    in  Bordeaux   in  1726,  and. 


the  BUstFeas  of  Louis  XH'.     She  was  bom  in  1641,  i  after  his  reception  into  the  academy,  began  to  travel 

l€63  was  Bianied  to  the  marquis  de  Mon-  J  through    Germany,    Hungary,    Italv,    Switzerland, 

To  great  pCTSonal  beauty  she  added  a  natural  I  Holland,  and  this  country.     Here  he  spent   about 

and  wit,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  i  two  years,    and  was    made  member  of   the  roval 

Om  ker  first  appearance  at  court,  as  the  queen's  dojiie  \  society  of  sciences  in  London.     The  result  of  his 

'observation  was,  that  Germany  was  the  place  to 
travel  in,  Italy  to  reside  in  for  a  time,  England  to 
think  in,  and  France  to  live  in. 

After  his  return  to  his  ckdteau  la  Br'ede,  he  finished 
his  work  "  Sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la 
Decadence  des  Romaics,"  which  first  appeared  in 
1734.  His  acute  remarks  and  excellent  delineation 
gave  to  this  trite  subject  the  interest  of  novelty.  The 
lofty  spirit  which  shines  in  this  book  is  still  more 
conspicuous  in  the  '"  Esprit  des  Lois,"  which  appeared 
in  1745.  In  this  work,  which  exhibits  the  laws  of 
states,  in  their  broad  connexion  with  the  other 
elements  of  public  life,  the  author  distinguishes  three 
forms  of  government, — the  democratic,  the  mon- 
archical, and  the  despotic,  and  shows  that  the  laws 
must  correspond  to  the  principles  of  these  forms. 
in  poblJe  ^airs,  and  her  advice  was  often  formally  i  The  distinction  is  of  great  importance,  and  leads  the 
aske<i  and  followed.  Several  transient  passions  of  author  to  a  great  variety  of  deductions.  The  style, 
the  king  still  left  her  her  power,  until  age,  remorse,  '  without  always  being  correct,  is  energetic.  This 
aad  a  growing  attachment  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  ',  work  may  be  termed  a  code  of  national  law,  and  its 
fiaaDy  overcame  his  passion,  and  the  frequent  quar-  :  author  may  be  termed  the  legislator  of  the  human 
rels  of  the  two  ladies  finally  estranged  his  affections  ,  family:  we  feel  that  it  emanates  from  a  liberal  heart, 
from  Mme.  de  Montespan.  She  rarely  appeared  at  regarding  the  whole  human  race  with  affection.  In 
court  after  16;5,  and  in  1691  she  entirely  quitted  it  .  consideration  of  these  sentiments,  Montesquieu  may 
Her  last  years  were  devoted  to  religious  exercises, ;  be  forgiven  for  labouring  to  reduce  every  thing  to  a 
acts  of  benevolence,  and  penitence.  She  died  in  system,  ascribing  to  climate  and  physical  causes  too 
1707.  j  much  influence  over  the  morals;  for  the  irregularitv 

MONTESQUIEU,  CHARLES  DESECOXDAT,  of  his  work  as  a  whole,  and  for  having  too  often 
BARON  DE  LA  BREDE  ET  DE. — This  popular  drawn  general  inferences  from  single  cases.  But  it 
French  writer  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  >  has  been  justly  complained  that  we  find  in  this  chef 
Guienne,  and  was  bom  on  the  Isth  of  January,  16S9,  d'ceu\Te  many  excessively  long  digressions  respect- 
at  the  castle  of  Brede,  near  Bordeaxii.  When  only  ,  ing  the  feudal  lawg;  also  the  testimony  of  travellers 
twenty  years  old,  he  collected  materials  for  his  "Esprit  of  doubtful  credit,  paradoxes  instead  of  truths,  and 
des  Lois."'  An  uncle,  who  was  president  of  the  parlia-  jests  instead  of  reflections.  He  has  therefore  been 
meot  of  Bordeaux,  left  him  his  property  and  office.  '  accused  of  indefiniteness,  forced  expressions,  and 
In  this  sphere  of  action,  Montesquieu  tried  to  be  j  want  of  connexion.     It  is,  however,  undeniable  that 


Mile,  de  la  Valliere  possessed  the  favour  of 
tWT  imw  III  ii ;  but  the  grace,  beauty,  and  wit  of  the 
BBRkioaeaB  aoon  made  an  impression  on  him,  and 
it  was  not  knig  coDcealed  from  the  courtiers,  al- 
tlMUgh  the  pioQS  queen  was  slow  to  credit  it — that, 
wUe  that  voluptooos  prince  already  had  one  mis- 
tress at  court,  he  was  living  with  another.  Her 
fan^iand  bad  been  ordered  to  retire  to  his  estates, 
and  Mme  de  la  Valliere  withdrew  in  1674.  The  first 
child  of  this  disgraceful  connexion  was  bom  in  1672, 
and  the  birth  was  carefully  concealed.  The  educa- 
tioa  of  the  children  was  committed  to  Mme.  Scarron, 
afterwards  De  Maintenon,  under  the  strictest  injunc- 
of  secrecy;  but  this  exterior  of  decency  was 
laid  aside,  and  they  were  openly  avowed.  The 
eaee  et  Ae  ^vourite  mistress  was  often  exercised 


useful  in  various  ways.  In  the  academy  which  was 
formed  at  Bordeaux  he  delivered  many  excellent  lec- 
tures on  history,  sought  to  attract  attention  to  the 
natural  sciences,  in  his  time  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  projected  the  plan  of  a  "His- 


this  book  is  for  the  philosopher  a  storehouse  of  inves- 
'  tigations ;  and  no  one  has  ever  reflected  more  pro- 
foundly than  Montesquieu  on  the  nature,  founda- 
tion, manners,  climate,  extent,  power,  and  peculiar 
character  of  states;   on  the  effects  of  rewards  and 


toire  Physique  de  la  Terre,  Ancienne  et  Modeme"  1  punishments;  on  religion, education, and  commerce. 
Cwhich,  however,  as  his  efforts  were  afterwards  turned  To  a  criticism  by  the  abbe  Bonnaire,  Montesquieu 
in  other  directions,  was  never  finished,,  &c.  In  1721  j  replied  in  his  "  Defense  de  I'Esprit  des  Lois."  He 
he  came  before  the  public  with  his  "Lettres  Persanes,"  j  died  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  Februar)',  1755,  at  the 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  country,  and  finished  in  j  age  of  sixty-six  years.  Although  economical  by 
the  leisure  hours  that  his  business  left  him.  This  |  nature,  he  could  be  generous,  as  in  the  well-known 
work,  profound  under  the  appearance  of  lenty,  an-  (  instance  of  his  bounty  at  Marseilles,  where  he  gave 
nounced  a  distinguished  writer.  It  gives  a  most  lively  his  purse  to  a  young  boatman,  and  secretly  appro- 
and  correct  picture  of  French  manners:  with  a  light ;  priate/i  a  considerable  sum  to  release  the  father  of 


and  iKjld  pencil,  he  portrays  absurdities,  prejudices, 
and  vices,  and  has  the  skill  of  imparting  to  all  an 
original  character.  All  his  letters  are,  howe%-er,  not 
of  equal  value:  some  contain  paradoxes  and  coarse 
satires  against  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  These  letters 
introduced  Montesquieu  into  the  French  academy. 


the  unhappy  man,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Barbary  corsairs.  It  was  not  discovered  till  after 
Montesquieu's  death  that  he  was  the  liberator  of  the 
captive.  A  note  respecting  the  remittance  of  a  sum 
of  money  to  a  banker,  found  by  his  executors  among 
his  papers,  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  act  of  liberal- 


montp:zuma — montfort,  simon  de. 


ity.  It  has  given  occasion  to  the  drama  "  Le  IMenfait 
Anonyrae."  His  mildness,  {?ood  humour,  and  cour- 
teousness,  were  always  equal;  his  conversation  easy, 
instructive,  and  entertaining.  A  history  of  Louis  XI., 
which  he  had  comjjosed,  was  lost,  being  burned  Ijy 
the  author  by  mistake.  Under  the  name  of  "  Charles 
d'  Outrepont,"  Montesquieu  has  unveiled  the  soul 
of  a  tyrant,  in  a  conversation  between  Sulla  and 
Eucrates.  In  his  twenty-9i.\th  year  Montesquieu 
married,  and  the  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  one 
eon  and  two  daughters.  The  first  published  a  ro- 
mance in  178.3,"  Arsace  and  Ismene,"  which  was  pro- 
bably written  by  Montesquieu  in  his  younger  years, 
and,  perhaps,  intended  originally,  as  Grimm  sug- 
gests, to  form  an  episode  in  the  "  Lettres  Persanes." 
To  his  grandson,  the  baron  Montesquieu,  who  died 
without  children  in  1824,  Napoleon,  from  respect  to 
the  author  of  the  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  restored  the 
property  of  his  grandfather,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated during  the  revolution. 

MONTEZUMA. — This  unfortunate  monarch  was 
emperor  of  Me.xico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion. In  1519,  when  Cortes  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Me.xico,  and  e.xpressed  his  intention  of  visiting  the 
emperor  in  his  capital,  Montezuma  sent  him  a  rich 

E resent,  but  forbade  his  farther  advance.  Cortes, 
owever,  heeded  not  this  prohibition,  and  the  em- 
peror, intimidated,  began  vainly  to  negotiate  for  the 
departure  of  the  Spaniards.  His  despotic  govern- 
ment having  made  him  many  enemies,  who  willingly 
joined  Cortes,  and  assisted  him  in  his  progress  to 
Mexico,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  advance  of 
the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  assigned  quarters  in  the 
town  of  Cholula,  where  he  plotted  their  destruction. 
His  plot  being  discovered,  a  massacre  of  the  (^holu- 
lana  followed,  and  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  gates  of 
the  capital,  before  Montezuma  determined  how  to 
receive  him.  His  timidity  prevailed,  and,  meeting 
the  Spanish  leader  in  great  state,  he  conducted  him 
with  much  respect  to  the  quarters  allotted  to  him. 
The  mask  was,  however,  soon  removed:  Cortes 
seized  Montezuma  in  the  heart  of  his  capital,  and 
kept  him  as  a  hostage  at  the  Spanish  quarters. 
He  was  at  first  treated  with  respect,  which  was  soon 
changed  into  insult,  and  fetters  were  put  on  his  legs. 
He  was  at  length  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  vassal- 
age to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  change  his  religion.  He  was  constantly  planning 
how  to  deUver  himself  and  his  countrymen ;  and 
when  Cortes,  with  great  part  of  his  forces,  was  obliged 
to  march  out  to  oppose  Narvaez,  the  Me.xicans  rose 
up  and  furiously  attacked  the  Spaniards  who  re- 
mained. The  return  of  their  commander  alone  saved 
the  latter  from  destruction,  and  hostilities  were  going 
forward  when  Montezuma,  still  the  prisoner  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  induced  to  advance  to  the  battlements 
of  the  Spanish  fortress,  in  his  royal  robes,  and  at- 
temjjt  to  pacify  his  subjects.  His  address  only  e.x- 
cited  indignation,  and,  being  struck  on  the  temple 
with  a  stone,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Every  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  Cortes  from  motives  of  policy; 
but,  rejecting  all  nourishment,  he  tore  off  his  band- 
ages, and  soon  after  e.xpired,  spurning  every  attempt 
at  conversion.  This  event  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1520.  He  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who 
were  converted  to  the  catholic  faith.  Charles  V. 
gave  a  grant  of  lands,  and  the  title  of  count  of  .Mon- 
tezuma, to  one  of  the  s-ons,  who  was  the  founder  of 
a  noble  family  in  Spain. 
BioGRAi'iiv. — Vol.  II. 
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MONTFAUCON,  BERNARD  DE,  a  French 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  who 
was  celebrated  as  a  critic  and  antiquary.  He  was  born 
at  the  castle  of  Soulage,  in  Languedoc,  in  1655,  and 
when  young  engaged  in  the  military  service,  which  he 
quitted,  and  in  1675  took  the  monastic  vows.  In 
1688  he  published,  conjointly  with  fathers  Lopin  and 
Pouget,  a  volume  entitled  "  Analecta  Graeca,  sive 
Varia  Opuscula."  One  of  his  great  undertakings  was 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Athanasius,  which  appeared 
in  1698.  He  then  visited  Rome,  where  he  exercised 
the  functions  of  agent-general  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  on  his  return  from  Rome  published  an  account 
of  his  observations  under  the  title  of  "  Diarium  Ita- 
licum,"  and  in  1706  a  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Greek  fathers,  with  a  Latin  translation,  notes, 
and  remarks.  In  1708  appeared  his  "  Palaeographia 
Graeca,  sive  de  Ortu  et  Progressu  Literanim  Greeca- 
rum."  Among  his  subsequent  labours  are,  the  "  He.r- 
apla  of  Origen,"  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  "  Les  Monuments  de  la  Monarchie  Fran- 
9aise."  The  most  important  of  his  productions  is 
the  treasure  of  classical  archaeology,  entitled  "  L'An- 
tiquite  Expliquee  et  Representee  en  Figures."  His 
death  took  place  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres  in  1741, 

MONTFORT,  SIMON  DE.  EARLOFLEICFIS- 
TER,  son  of  Simonde  Montfort. — Thisnobleman.who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity,  zeal,  and  severity 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Altiigenses,  was  born  in 
France,  and  in  1231  retired  to  England  on  account  of 
some  dispute  with  Queen  Blanche.  Henry  III.  received 
him  very  kindly,  bestowed  upon  him  the  earldom  of 
Leicester,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  ances- 
tors, and  gave  him  his  sister,  the  countess  dowager 
of  Pembroke,  in  marriage.  Henry  soon  after  ap- 
pointed him  seneschal  of  Gascony,  where  he  ruled 
so  despotically  that  the  inhabitants  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  king,  declaring  that  they  would  renounce  their 
allegiance  if  Montfort  was  not  removed.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly recalled,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
examined  before  the  lords,  but  acquitted.  A  violent 
personal  altercation  between  the  king  ami  the  haughty 
earl  ensued,  in  which  the  former  applied  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  traitor  to  his  subject,  and  the  latter 
gave  his  sovereign  the  lie.  A  reconciliation  was, 
however,  effected,  and  De  Montfort  was  employed  on 
several  occasions  in  a  diplomatic  and  military  capacity. 
As  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  barons  with  the  govern- 
ment assumed  a  more  decided  tone,  the  name  of  this 
nobleman  is  more  frequently  mentioned.  Me  con- 
certed with  the  princii)al  barons  a  plan  of  reform, 
and  in  1258  they  appeared  in  parliament  armed,  and 
demanded  that  the  administration  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  twenty-four  Ijarons,  who  were  empowered  tr 
re(ires.s  grievances  and  to  reform  the  state.  These  con- 
cessions were  called  the  |)rovisions  of  Oxford,  the  par- 
liament having  been  holden  at  that  place.  The  admi- 
nistration of  the  twenty-four  guardians,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Leicester,  continued  for  several  years. 

In  1262  Henry  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
their  authority,  but  was  constrained  to  submit  by  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  Leicester,  and  agreed  that  their 
power  should  be  continued  during  the  reign  of  his 
successor.  This  stipulation  soon  led  to  new  troubles, 
and  both  parties  finally  consented  to  refer  the  subject 
to  the  arbitration  of  St.  Louis.  The  barons  refused 
to  abide  by  his  decision,  and  hostilities  again  com- 
menced, which  resulted  in  the  triumpli  of  Leicester 
2C 
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at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  His  arrogance  and  rapacity 
seems  to  have  raised  a  powerful  party  against  him 
among  the  barons,  and,  according  to  some,  this  was 
the  motive  which  induced  him  to  summon  knights 
of  shires  and  burgesses  to  the  parliament  which  was 
convened  in  1265.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  mo- 
tives, however,  he  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
English  house  of  commons.  In  the  same  year  he 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  which  the  royal 
forces  were  led  by  Prince  Edward.  In  attempting 
to  rally  his  troops  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  surrounded  and  slain.  His  body,  after 
being  mutilated,  was  laid  before  Lady  Mortimer,  the 
wife  of  his  implacable  enemy.  His  memory  was  long 
revered  by  the  people  as  that  of  one  who  died  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  liberties  of  the  realm.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  this  feeling  was  discouraged,  but  in  the 
ne.xt  generation  he  was  called  St.  Simon  the  Righ- 
teous. Miracles  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  peo- 
ple murmured  that  canonization  was  withheld  from 
him.  Though  Simon  de  Montfort  was  slain,  his  life- 
less remains  outraged,  and  his  acts  branded  as  those 
of  an  usurper,  yet,  in  spite  of  authority  and  prejudice, 
his  bold  and  fortunate  innovation  survived.  He  dis- 
closed to  the  world  (whether  conscious  or  not  of  the 
importance  of  his  measure)  the  great  i)rinciple  of  po- 
])ular  representation  which  has  drawn  forth  liberty 
from  the  walls  of  single  cities,  has  removed  all  bar- 
riers to  the  extent  of  popular  governments,  and  has 
given  them  a  regvdarity,  order,  and  vigour,  which 
put  to  shame  the  boasted  energy  of  despotism. 

MONTGOLFIER.JACQUESETIENxNE.— This 
ingenious  Frenchman  was  the  inventor  of  the  fire- 
balloon.  He  was  the  son  of  a  paper-maker,  and  was 
born  at  Vidalon  Its  Annonai  in  1745,  and  with  his 
elder  brother,  Joseph  Michael,  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  and  che- 
mistry. They  carried  on  the  manufactory  of  their 
father  together,  and  were  the  first  who  made  vellum- 
paper.  Joseph  was  the  inventor  of  the  water-ram, 
which  raises  water  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet.  His 
brother  died  in  1799- 

MONTGOMERY,  GABRIEL,  COUNT  DE,  a 
French  knight. — This  brave  man  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.  That  prince  had  al- 
ready broken  several  lances  at  a  tournament  held  in 
1559  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Eli- 
zabeth with  Philip  king  of  Spain,  when  he  desired  to 
run  a  tilt  with  the  young  Montgomery,  then  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Scotch  guards.  The  latter  consented 
with  great  reluctance,  but  finally  yielded  when  he 
saw  that  Henry  was  displeased  with  his  refusal.  In 
the  encounter  his  lance  struck  with  such  violence  on 
the  visor  of  the  king  as  to  raise  it  and  pass  through 
his  head,  just  above  his  right  eye.  The  prince  died 
eleven  days  after,  commanding  that  Montgomery 
should  not  be  proceeded  against  on  account  of  the 
accident.  The  latter  retired  to  his  estate  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  he  left  for  a  time  to  travel,  and  re- 
turned to  France  at  the  time  of  the  first  civil  war,  in 
which  he  acted  as  a  leader  of  the  protestants.  He 
defended  Rouen  with  great  bravery  against  the  royal 
army  in  1562,  and  on  the  capture  of  the  city  made 
his  escape  to  Havre.  On  the  night  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's he  was  at  Paris,  but  succeeded  in  saving  him- 
-self  by  flight,  and  came  over  to  England.  In  1573 
he  brought  a  powerful  fleet,  partly  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense,  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  the  catholics,  but  did  not  effect  any  thing, 


and  returning  to  Normandy  connected  himself  with; 
the  protestant  noblesse  of  that  province.  After  seve- 
ral battles  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the 
castle  of  Domfront,  where,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, he  was  at  length  overpowered  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1574,  and  made  prisoner  by  the  royalists'  ge- 
neral, Matignon.  By  the  command  of  Catharine  of 
Medici,  Matignon  transferred  his  captive  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  beheaded  on  the  26th  of  June  of  the 
same  year,  displaying  the  most  heroic  courage  on 
the  scaffold. 

MONTGOMERY,  RICHARD,  an  Americanleader, 
who  was  born  in  1737,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  and  served  under 
Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  in  1759;  but  on  his  return  to 
England  he  left  his  regiment,  although  his  prospects 
of  promotion  were  fair.  He  then  removed  to  Ame- 
rica, for  which  country  he  entertained  a  deep  affection, 
purchased  an  estate  in  New  York,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  city,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Livingston.  His  feelings  in  favour  of  America 
were  so  well  known,  that  on  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  continental  forces  in  the  northern 
department  in  conjunction  with  General  Schuyler. 
The  latter  however  fell  sick,  and  the  chief  command 
in  consequence  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  who, 
after  various  successes  proceeded  to  the  siege  of 
Quebec.  This  he  commenced  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1775,  after  having  formed  a  junction  with  Colo- 
nel Arnold  at  Point-aux-Trembles ;  but  as  his  artil- 
lery was  not  of  suflScient  calibre  to  make  the  requi- 
site impression,  he  determined  upon  attempting  the 
capture  of  the  place  by  storm.  He  made  all  his 
arrangements  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  troops  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  assisted 
with  his  own  hands  in  pulling  up  the  pickets  that 
obstructed  his  approach  to  the  second  barrier,  which 
he  was  resolved  to  force,  when  the  only  gun  fired 
from  the  battery  of  the  enemy  killed  him  and  his  two 
aides-de-camp.  The  three  fell  at  the  same  time  and 
rolled  upon  the  ice  formed  upon  the  river.  The  next 
day  his  body  was  brought  into  Quebec  and  buried 
without  any  mark  of  distinction.  Congress  directed 
a  monument  with  an  inscription  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  placed  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  church 
in  New  York,  and  in  July  1818  his  remains  were 
brought  from  Quebec  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
of  the  state  of  New  York  and  interred  near  the  mo- 
nument. 

MONTHOLON,  CHARLES  TRISTAN,  COUNT 
DE. — This  French  officer,  who  was  justly  celebrated 
for  his  generous  adherence  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  illustrious  master,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1783. 
His  father  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  young  Montholon  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  He  commenced  his  career  by  serving 
under  Bonaparte  on  the  celebrated  day  of  the  18th 
of  Brumaire,  and  was  in  the  list  of  the  officers  who 
received  swords  as  marks  of  distinction  from  the  first 
consul  on  that  occasion.  Appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  Marshal  Berthier  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  served  in  that  capacity  in  every 
campaign  subsequent  to  that  period,  and  distin- 
guished himself  particularly  at  the  battles  of  Auster- 
litz,  Wagram,  Jena,  and  Friedland.  During  a  time 
when  the  state  of  his  health  and  the  effects  of  his 
wounds  did  not  permit  him  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  actual  military  service.  Napoleon  employed  him  in 
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various  important  missions,  and  attached  him  to  his 
own  person  as  one  of  his  chamberlains.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  and  was  proceedinsr  to  oppose 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  tlie  Austrians  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  emperor's  abdication.  His 
first  thought  was  to  resign  his  command  and  hasten 
to  his  master  at  Versailles.  From  this  hour  his  fate 
and  that  of  Napoleon  became  insej)arable.  He  held 
the  rank  of  general  during  the  hundred  days.  He 
served  Napoleon  as  chamberlain  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  both  at  the  palace  Elyste  and  at  Malmaison; 
and,  finally,  with  his  wife  and  children,  voluntarily 
partook  of  the  ex-emperor's  imprisonment  at  St.  He- 
lena, and  continued  with  him  till  the  period  of  his 
decease. 

MONTI,  VINCENZO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
modern  poets  of  Italy,  who  was  born  at  Fusignano, 
in  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  about  1753,  studied  at 
Ferrara,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
found  patrons  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  Luigi 
Braschi,  nephew  of  the  pope.  As  he  wore  the  cle- 
rical dress  he  was  called  ahbate  Monti.  The  Arcadia 
received  him  as  a  member.  E.xcited  by  the  fame  of 
Alfieri  he  wrote  two  tragedies — "  Galeotto  Manfredo" 
and  "Aristodemo" — the  splendid  style  of  which  was 
indeed  admired,  but  the  plots  were  thought  too  tragic, 
and  dramatic  action  was  wanting.  The  murder  of 
the  French  ambassador  Basseville  at  Rome,  gave 
occasion  to  the  poem  "  Basvilliana,"  in  which  he 
closely  imitates  Dante.  This  work,  distinguished  for 
the  splendour  of  some  of  its  passages,  gained  him 
a  well-deserved  reputation.  Two  other  poems,  the 
"  Musogonia"  and  "  Feroniade,"  are  less  known  in 
their  original  form,  for  the  French  having  soon  after 
entered  Rome,  the  author  suppressed  the  first  edition 
and  prepared  a  second,  in  which  the  reproaches  for- 
merly directed  against  Bonaparte  and  his  army  were 
levelled  against  the  allied  princes.  Monti  was  now 
appointed  secretary  of  the  directory  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic  in  Milan.  He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  hav- 
ing acted  on  a  mission  to  Romagna  the  part  of  a  new 
Verres,  but  his  verses,  in  which  he  artfully  flattered 
the  existing  powers,  kept  him  in  office.  The  cam- 
paign of  SuwarofF  in  Italy,  in  1799,  obhged  him  to 
flee  to  France.  The  battle  of  Marengo  restored  him 
to  Milan,  where  he  sung  the  death  of  Macheroni. 
This  poem  excited  almost  as  much  admiration  as  the 
"Basvilliana,"  but  as  some  satirical  hits  gave  offence, 
he  did  not  finish  it.  He  was  scarcely  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres  at  the  college  of  Brera,  when 
he  received  an  invitation  to  Pavia  as  professor  of 
eloquence  ;  but  Napoleon  appointed  him  historio- 
grapher of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  charge  of 
celebrating  his  achievements.  Accordingly  the  poet 
composed  his  "Bardo  della  Selva  Nera,"  of  which  six 
cantos  appeared  in  1806.  This  very  singular  work 
met  with  strong  disapprobation,  against  which  Monti 
attempted  a  vindication  in  a  letter  to  Bettinelli.  He 
then  went  to  Naples  to  join  Joseph  Bonaparte,  where 
he  published  the  seventh  canto  of  the  "  Bardo," 
which  was  received  with  no  more  approbation.  His 
tragedy  "  Cajo  Gracco"  likewise  found  little  favour, 
as  also  some  musical  dramas.  The  poetry  was  con- 
sidered as  too  close  an  imitation  of  Dante,  though 
not  without  many  beauties.  Monti  now  translated 
the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  (without,  as  he  confessed 
himself,  understanding  Greek)  the  IHad  of  Homer. 
In  1815  he  composed  for  the  city  of  Milan  a  can- 
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tata  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Francis.  He  died  in 
October  1828.  Monti  cannot  be  denied  the  praise 
of  great  poetic  talent ;  his  countrymen  called  him  il 
Danie  enyentUito.  His  "  I'roposta  di  AlcuneCorre- 
zioni  ed  Aggiunte  al  Vocabolario  della  Crusca"  con- 
tains a  treasure  of  critical  and  lexicographical  inform- 
ation on  the  Italian  language. 

MONTLOSIER,  FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE 
REGNAULT,  COUNT  DE,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  in 
which  province  he  was  born  about  176C.  In  J  789 
he  was  chosen  dej)uty  to  the  states-general  by  the 
nobihty  of  Riom  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  events 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  in  that  year  that  he 
began  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  assembly. 
From  that  period  he  came  forvv'ard  on  every  occasion 
as  one  of  the  most  determined  of  the  royalist  party, 
and  sometimes  carried  his  zeal  to  a  length  which  was 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  that  he  espoused.  He  did 
infinite  mischief  to  the  monarch  by  his  opposition  to 
Mirabeau,  at  a  moment  when  that  orator  was  de- 
sirous of  giving  his  powerful  support  to  the  tottering 
throne.  In  1791  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  want  of 
foresight  in  voting  for  the  self-denying  decree  which 
ordered  that  the  members  of  the  national  assembly 
should  not  be  elected  to  the  ensuing  legislative  body. 
By  this  absurd  decree  all  political  influence  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
the  monarchy.  M.  ]Montlosier  emigrated,  and  after 
having  been  employed  on  the  continent  till  1794,  he 
settled  in  England,  where  he  became  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  "The  Courrier  de  Londres,"  which  he 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  that  he  had  mani- 
fested in  the  national  assembly. 

In  1800  he  was  selected  to  proceed  to  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  Bonaparte  a  sovereignty 
in  Italy  on  condition  of  his  restoring  the  Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  arrested  at  Calais, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Temple,  where  however  he  was 
confined  only  thirty-six  hours,  Fouche'  having  de- 
clared that  the  arrest  arose  from  a  mistake ;  but  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to  quit  France  in  ten 
days.  During  those  ten  days  he  had  secret  audiences 
of  the  minister  for  the  foreign  department,  who  in- 
formed him,  ostensibly  in  confidence,  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  first  consul  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
church  of  France,  to  recall  the  emigrants,  and  re- 
store the  unsold  property,  and  to  destroy  the  rem- 
nants of  Jacobinism  and  bring  back  social  order. 
On  his  return  to  England,  Montlosier  began  to  change 
the  tone  of  his  journal ;  and  the  British  government, 
in  consequence,  withdrew  its  protection  from  him. 
In  1801  the  ministers  of  the  police  and  foreign  de- 
partment invited  him  back  to  his  country,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  He  settled  at  Paris  and  con- 
tinued his  journal  there,  but  dropped  it  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  and  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the  fo- 
reign department.  Though  he  did  not  give  his  vote 
on  the  subject  of  raising  Napoleon  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  yet  he  retained  his  place.  The  emperor 
soon  after  ordered  him  to  write  a  work  on  the  an- 
cient monarchy  and  the  causes  of  the  revolution — a 
task  on  which  Montlosier  was  occupied  for  four  years ; 
and  he  next  employed  him  for  fifteen  months  as  his 
regular  correspondent  on  political  affairs.  About  the 
close  of  1812  Montlosier  requested  permission  to 
travel  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries 
in  natural  history — a  pursuit  which  he  had  formerly 
preferred  to  all  others.  His  request  was  granted, 
2  C  2 
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and  he  was  liberally  supplied  with  the  means  of  tra- 
velling in  comfort.  After  the  first  restoration  he 
published  his  work  "  On  the  French  Monarchy,  from 
its  Establishment  to  the  Present  Period,"  to  which  he 
subsequently  added  several  supplementary  volumes, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1821.  He  refused  to 
vote  for  the  additional  act  proposed  by  Napoleon; 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  removed  from  office  on  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

MONTMORENCY,  ANNE  DE,  peer,  marshal, 
and  constable  of  France. — This  French  nobleman  was 
born  in  1493,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  distinguished  himself  under 
Francis  I.  in  the  wars  against  Charles  V.,  and  fol- 
lowed his  sovereign  to  Italy,  where  he  was  made  pri- 
soner with  him  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  which  was 
fought  against  his  advice.  Francis  conferred  on  him 
the  dignity  of  constable  in  1538  on  account  of  his 
important  public  services.  He  afterwards,  however, 
lost  the  favour  of  the  king  on  account  of  his  having 
advised  him  to  trust  to  the  professions  of  Charles, 
who  while  in  France  promised  the  restoration  of  Mi- 
lan. In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Montmorency  reco- 
vered his  former  influence,  but,  owing  to  the  hatred 
of  Catharine  of  Medici,  lost  his  consideration  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  II.  The  risings  of  the  Huguenots 
occasioned  his  recall  to  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
he  joined  the  duke  of  Guise  in  opposition  to  Condc, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  protestants.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  civil  war,  which  broke  out  in  1562. 
In  the  battle  of  Dreux,  Montmorency  was  made  pri- 
soner by  the  Huguenots,  and  Conde  was  captured  by 
the  royal  troops.  The  former  was  liberated  the  next 
year,  and  in  the  second  civil  war  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Huguenots,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1567,  but  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  the 
action. 

MONTMORENCY,  HENRY  II.,  DUKE  DE,  was 
born  in  1595,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  created 
admiralof  France.  After  having  defeated  the  Calvinists 
in  Languedoc,  and  taken  from  them  several  strong 
places,  he  gained  a  victory  over  them  by  sea,  near 
the  island  of  Re',  which  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1628 
he  gained  decisive  advantages  over  the  duke  de 
Rohan,  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  During  the  war 
against  Mantua,  in  1630,  he  held  the  chief  command 
in  Piedmont,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  under  Doria, 
although  they  were  superior  to  him  in  number.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  relief  of  Casale,  and  his 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  marshal's  baton. 
Montmorency  now  thought  himself  powerful  enough 
to  brave  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  and  with  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  cardinal,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Lan- 
guedoc. La  Force  and  Schomberg  were  sent  against 
them  ;  they  met  at  Castelnaudary.and  Montmorency, 
who  to  inspirit  his  men  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
royal  ranks,  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Gas- 
ton remained  inactive.  All  France,  mindful  of  his 
services,  his  virtues,  and  his  victories,  desired  that 
the  rigour  of  the  laws  might  be  softened  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  but  Richelieu  was  resolved  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  the  bravest,  most  generous,  and  most  amiable 
man  in  France,  and  the  marshal  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  The  king 
extended  his  mercy  so  far  as  to  allow  the  execution 
to  be  private,  and  it  took  place  in  the  hotel  de  ville, 
m  Toulouse,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1632 
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Orleans. — This  French  lady,  who  is  best  kno^vn  as 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1627,  and  her  father,  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  be- 
queathed his  eccentric,  impetuous,  and  vindictive  tem- 
per to  his  daughter.  She  joined  the  faction  of  Conde 
in  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  had  the  boldness  to  fire 
upon  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  Bastille.  This 
outrage  awakened  the  hostihty  of  the  king  and  the  court 
against  her,  so  that  they  opposed  every  plan  of  mar- 
riage which  was  agreeable  to  her,  and  made  only  such 
propositions  as  she  could  not  but  refuse.  At  the  age 
of  forty-four  she  determined  to  give  her  hand  to  Count 
Lauzun.  She  obtained  permission  to  take  this  step, 
and  brought  him  a  fortune  of  20,000,000  francs,  four 
duchies,  the  seigneury  of  Dombes,  the  county  of  Eu, 
and  the  palace  of  Luxembourg.  The  contract  was 
already  concluded  when  the  queen  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  persuaded  Louis  XIV.  to  retract  his  consent. 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  parties  were 
secretly  married ;  but  it  is  not  settled  whether  it  was 
before  or  after  the  ten  years'  imprisonment  of  Lauzun 
at  Pignerol  for  his  conduct  towards  Mad.  Mon- 
tespan.  He  finally  obtained  his  freedom  on  con- 
dition that  the  duchess  should  cede  the  seigneury  of 
Dombes  and  the  county  of  Eu  to  the  duke  of  Maine. 
She  gladly  consented  to  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
living  with  him  ;  but  her  happiness  was  of  short 
duration.  Lauzun  saw  in  her  a  violent  and  ambi- 
tious woman,  yet  glowing  with  the  passions  of  youth ; 
and  she  looked  upon  him  as  ungrateful,  perfidious, 
and  false.  His  insolence  finally  so  exasperated  the 
princess  that  she  forbade  him  ever  to  appear  again 
in  her  ])resence.  She  lived  in  retirement  from  that 
time,  and  died  in  1693,  little  regretted  and  almost 
forgotten. 

MONTROSE,  JAMES  GRAHAM.  MARQUIS 
OF. — This  unfortunate  nobleman  was  a  distinguished 
royalist  under  Charles  I.  He  entered  the  Scotch 
guards  in  France,  and  on  his  return  he  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  met  with  such  neglect  that  he  joined  the 


covenanters;  but  afterwards  returning  to  the  roya^ 
side,  he  was  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  king,  and 
gained  the  battles  of  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverlochy  ; 
in  recompence  for  which  he  was  created  a  marquis. 
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In  1645,  being  defeated  by  Lesley,  he  left  the  king- 
dom and  remained  abroad  until  1G50,  when  he  went 
to  Orkney  with  a  few  followers  ;  but,  being  taken,  he 
was  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  hanged 
and  quartered  on  the  21st  of  May,  1650. 

MONTUCCI,  ANTONIO,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Chinese  scholars  in  Europe.  He  was  born  at  Sienna 
in  1769,  and  studied  at  the  university  there,  devoting 
himself  to  the  living  languages  with  great  appbcation. 
In  1785  he  was  made  professor  of  English  at  the  col- 
lege Tolmei,  and  in  1789  accompanied  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood to  England  as  Italian  teacher  in  his  family. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  four  young  Chinese, 
obtained  from  them  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  dictionary 
Tching  Tseti  Thoung,  which  was  not  before  known  in 
Europe,  and  soon  formed  the  plan  of  preparing  a  new 
dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language.  To  meet  the 
expense  he  laid  his  prospectus  before  several  princes 
and  academies,  but  the  king  of  Prussia  was  the  only 
person  who  made  him  an  answer.  He  set  out  for 
Prussia ;  but  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  disappointed 
his  expectations  of  aid  from  the  Prussian  court.  He 
continued,  however,  to  labour  on  his  dictionary,  sup- 
porting himself  by  giving  lessons  in  English  and  Ita- 
lian. In  1812  he  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  conti- 
nued to  teach,  and  lectured  on  the  Chinese  language 
and  literature.  In  1827  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
died  in  1829-  His  dictionary  and  a  part  of  his  Chi- 
nese library  had  been  prcAaously  purchased  by  Leo 
XII.  for  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
Vatican.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  compila- 
tions, &c.,  for  the  study  of  Italian,  and  edited  the 
"  Poesie  Inedite"  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  published 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Roscoe  in  1790. 

MONTUCLA,  JOHN  STEPHEN,  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  who  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1725,  and  studied  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
completed  his  education  at  Toulouse,  with  a  view  to 
the  legal  profession.  He  then  engaged  in  practice  as 
a  counsellor,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  mathematical  science.  He  published 
a  treatise  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  and  in  1758 
appeared  his  "  Histoire  des  Mathematiques,"  a  work 
of  great  research  and  ability.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  intendant  of  Grenoble,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  Cayenne,  with  the  title  of  royal  astro- 
nomer. The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
augmentation  of  his  history,  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1799,  and  reprinted  in  1810. 
Montucla  also  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
*'  Recreations  Mathematiques  et  Physiques"  of  Oza- 
nam,  an  English  translation  of  which,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hutton,  appeared  in  1803.  His  death  took  place  in 
1799. 

MOOR,  SIR  KAREL  DE,  a  portrait  painter,  who 
was  born  at  Leyden  in  1656,  and  at  first  was  a 
disciple  of  Gerard  Douw,  with  whom  he  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  He  afterwards  studied 
successively  under  Abraham  Vanden  Tempel,  Fran- 
cis Mieris,  and  Godfrey  Schalcken.  His  portraits 
are,  generally  speaking,  imitations  of  Vandyck  and 
Rembrandt.  His  pictures  were  always  highly  fi- 
nished, and  he  grouped  the  figures  of  his  sub- 
jects with  great  skill.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
desired  to  have  the  portrait  of  De  Moor,  painted 
by  himself,  to  be  placed  in  the  Florentine  gallery, 
and  on  the  receipt  of  it,  that  prince  sent  him  in  re- 
turn a  chain  of  gold  and  a  large  medal  of  the  same 
metal.   The  imperial  ambassador.  Count  Sinzendorf, 


by  order  of  his  master,  engaged  him  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough on  horseback ;  and  in  that  performance  the 
dignity  and  expression  of  the  figures,  and  also  the 
attitudes  of  the  horses  ajjpeared  so  masterly  that  it 
was  beheld  with  admiration,  and  occasioned  many 
commendatory  poems  in  elegant  Latin  verse  to  be 
published  to  the  honour  of  the  artist ;  and  the  em- 
peror, on  seeing  that  picture,  created  De  Moor  a 
knight  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  He  painted  the 
portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  an  extraordinary 
number  of  other  portraits,  for  which  he  received  very 
large  prices.     He  died  in  1738. 

MOORE,  DANIEL,  a  learned  member  of  the 
antiquarian  society,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
solicitor  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  chief  emplojTnent 
was  among  the  learned  societies,  where  his  love  of 
science  always  ensured  a  hearty  welcome.  Mr. 
Moore  was  for  some  years  treasurer  of  the  royal 
society's  club,  and  the  height  of  his  ambition,  we 
beheve,  was  to  have  been  elected  treasurer  of  that 
learned  society.  Of  the  royal  institution  Mr.  Moore 
was  a  most  valuable  supporter,  and  at  a  time  of  need 
promptly  lent  the  institution  the  sum  of  1000/.  with- 
out interest,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  institu- 
tion by  his  will.  To  the  officers  of  the  same  es- 
tabUshment  he  also  left  valuable  memorials  of  his 
regard.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  useful  member  of  several 
charitable  institutions.  He  acted  as  treasurer  to  the 
pubUc  dispensary,  Carey  Street,  and  to  the  law  asso- 
ciation for  relief  of  decayed  members  of  that  profes- 
sion. To  many  of  these  institutions  he  acted  as  so- 
licitor, giving  his  professional  assistance  gratuitously. 
He  was  a  governor  of  Christ's  hospital,  as  well  as 
Bridewell,  Bethelem,  Middlesex,  and  the  French 
hospitals.  This  gentleman  died  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1828. 

MOORE,  EDWARD,  a  dramatic  writer  of  the 
last  century,  who  was  a  native  of  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire, where  he  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a 
linen-  draper.  His  first  literary  work  was  his  "  Fa- 
bles for  the  Female  Sex,"  which  was  shortly  after 
followed  by  "  The  Gamester,"  a  tragedy,  "  Gil 
Bias,"  a  comic  drama,  and  "The  Foundling."  Soon 
after  he  became  editor  of  a  periodical  called  "  The 
World."  It  contains  several  papers  by  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield  in  his  own  exquisite  manner,  and 
was  supported  v/ith  undeviating  pleasantry  by  its 
conductor.  Moore  was  a  very  unaffected  writer — 
always  easy  and  plain — although  not  always  graceful 
or  in  good  taste.  His  great  excellence  lay  in  irony; 
and  in  that  style,  if  he  has  not  the  strength  of  Swift, 
neither  has  he  the  bitterness.  All  his  papers  are 
more  or  less  ironical,  and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  was 
in  better  keeping  than  most  periodicals  of  the  period. 
The  last  number  of  this  work  was  published  on  the 
day  of  the  editor's  death,  which  event  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1757. 

MOORE,  SIR  JONAS,  a  learned  English  mathe- 
matician, who  was  born  in  I617,  and  after  complet- 
ing his  education  was  employed  to  teach  the  duke  of 
York  mathematics.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  lost  his  employment  in  the  royal  family,  but 
Cromwell  appointed  him  surveyor  of  the  fens.  After 
the  restoration  he  was  knighted  and  made  governor 
of  Greenwich  hospital.  He  died  in  1679.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  mathematical  treatises. 

MOORE,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  Scottish  phy- 
sician, who  was  born  at  Stirling  in  1730.     He  re- 
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ceived  his  education  at  the  university  of  Glasg-ow, 
after  which  he  accompanied  the  young  duke  of  Ha- 
milton to  the  continent,  where  he  remained  for  se- 
veral years.  On  his  return  he  published  "  A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany."  In  1785  he  published  his  "Medical 
Sketches,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Zeluco,"  and 
"  Edward,  or  Various  Views  of  Human  Nature." 
He  also  published  a  collective  edition  of  the  works 
of  Smollett,  with  a  life  of  the  author.  Dr.  Moore 
died  on  the  20th  of  February,  1802. 


MOORE,  JOHN.  — This  distinguished  mihtary 
officer  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1761.  His  father 
was  the  Dr.  Moore  whose  literary  celebrity  has  al- 
ready been  adverted  to.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  had 
acquired  much  scholastic  knowledge,  and  his  father 
furnishes  the  followingpicture  of  himat  that  period  : — 
"  Jack  is  really  a  pretty  youth  ;  his  face  is  of  a 
manly  l)eauty,  his  person  is  strong,  and  his  figure 
very  elegant ;  he  dances,  fences,  and  rides  with  un- 
common address ;  his  mind  begins  to  expand,  and 
he  shows  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  tempered  with  good 
sense  and  benevolence  ;  he  is  of  a  daring  and  intrepid 
temper,  and  of  an  obliging  disposition.  He  draws 
tolerably ;  he  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  French  ad- 
mirably well ;  he  has  a  very  good  notion  of  geo- 
graphy, arithmetic,  and  the  easier  parts  of  practical 
geometry.  He  is  often  operating  in  the  fields,  and 
informs  me  how  he  would  attack  Geneva,  and  shows 
me  the  weak  parts  of  the  fortification."  For  five 
years  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
travelling,  and  was  introduced  at  many  foreign  courts. 
These,  however,  were  among  the  last  holiday  years 
of  his  hfe  ;  the  duke  of  Argyle  obtained  for  him  an  en- 
signcyinthe  fifty-first  regiment,  and  after  two  months 
spent  with  his  family  he  hastened  to  Marseilles  to 
embark  for  Minorca,  which  he  reached  early  in  the 
year  1777-  Here,  after  having  been  initiated  into 
the  forms  of  military  discipline  by  the  veteran  Gene- 
ral Murray,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  made  him  un- 
willing to  remain  inactive.  He  wrote  home,  and  at 
a  lucky  moment  for  his  wishes;  for  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  had  raised  a  regiment  for  immediate  ser- 
vice, and  was  enabled  to  promote  his  former  travel- 
ling companion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  as  well  as 


to  appoint  him  paymaster.  "With  this  regiment, 
which,  however,  the  duke's  marriage  prevented  his 
accompanying,  Moore  embarked  for  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General 
M'Lean. 

His  first  engagement  was  attended  with  credit  to 
himself;  we  give  the  account  of  the  aflfair  in  his 
own  words  : — "  On  the  28th,  after  a  very  sharp  can- 
nonade from  the  shipping  upon  the  wood,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  General  M'Lean  and  the  garrison,  the 
rebels  effected  a  landing.  I  happened  to  be  upon 
picket  that  morning  under  the  command  of  a  captain  of 
the  seventy-fourth  regiment, who,  aftergivingthemone 
fire,  instead  of  encouraging  his  men  (who  naturally 
had  been  a  little  startled  by  the  cannonade)  to  do  their 
duty,  ordered  them  to  retreat,  leaving  me  and  about 
twenty  men  to  shift  for  ourselves.  After  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
fort,  having  five  or  six  of  my  own  men  killed,  and 
several  wounded ;  I  was  lucky  to  escape  untouched. 
This  affair  of  the  captain  is  only  whispered ;  so  you 
need  not  mention  it."  In  the  year  1783,  peace  being 
proclaimed  with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  Captain  Moore  was  put  upon  half- 
pay  ;  but  he  did  not  retire  to  idleness ;  he  resumed 
the  studies  of  fortification  and  field  tactics,  and  when 
Pitt  gained  the  ascendency,  and  the  coalition  of  Fox 
and  North  fell  to  the  ground,  he  represented  four 
Scottish  boroughs  in  the  new  parliament,  through 
the  influence  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 

In  1787  we  find  him  again  \vith  the  army — major  to 
a  new  battalion  which  was  added  to  the  sixtieth  regi- 
ment— in  the  following  year,  major  to  his  first  regi- 
ment, the  fifty-first,  which  was  quartered  at  Cork .  Dur- 
ing the  years  which  passed  before  the  regiment  sailed 
for  Gibraltar,  in  1792,  he  seems  to  have  been  un- 
wearied in  disciplining  his  regiment,  and,  by  uniting 
kindness  and  a  proper  discipline  in  just  proportions, 
succeeded  to  his  heart's  content.  In  the  middle  of 
May  ISOO  he  embarked  with  his  friend  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  and  after  sundry  voyagings  hither  and 
thither,  took  part  in  the  Cadiz  expedition,  concern- 
ing which,  and  its  abandonment,  he  writes  to  his 
father  at  some  length.  The  conclusion  of  his  letter 
is  worth  extracting : — "  I  once  thought  it  probable  I 
should  see  you  this  winter ;  of  this  there  is  now  no 
chance,  nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  saying  when 
I  am  to  have  that  pleasure.  As  these  are  not  times 
for  honourable  ease  and  retirement,  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  at  home  until  the  war  is  over.  And  it  must  be 
a  consolation  to  my  mother  and  you,  that  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  my  profession,  1  am  employed  upon 
a  service  by  much  the  most  important  that  is  going." 

Short  was  the  breathing  time  allowed  him.  We 
hear  of  him  next  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  ;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  same  battle  which  cost  us  our  brave 
Al)ercrombie,  of  whose  daring  he  gives  us  an  interest- 
ing anecdote  : — "  Sir  Ralph  had  always  been  accused 
of  exposing  his  person  too  much  ;  I  never  knew  him 
carry  this  so  far  as  in  this  action.  When  it  was  so 
dark  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish,  I  saw  him 
close  in  the  rear  of  the  forty-second  regiment,  without 
any  of  his  family.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  Gene- 
ral Hope.  When  the  French  cavalry  charged  us  the 
second  time,  and  our  men  were  disordered,  I  called 
and  waved  with  my  hand  to  him  to  retire,  but  he 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  hussars.  He  re- 
ceived a  cut  from  a  sabre  in  the  breast,  which  pierced 
through  his  clothes,  but  only  grazed  the  flesh.     He 
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must  have  been  taken  or  killed,  if  a  soldier  had  not 
shot  the  hussar."  He  returned  home  in  the  year 
1801,  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  father;  and, 
upon  his  death,  generously  pressed  his  mother's  ac- 
ceptance of  an  additional  annuity  from  himself,  half 
of  which  only  she  would  receive.  During  the  pre- 
carious cessation  of  hostilities,  Moore  was  actively 
employed  in  driUing  and  disciplining  those  regiments 
which  were  to  do  such  good  service  on  a  future  day. 

In  September  1804,  George  HI.  conferred  upon 
him  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober news  was  received  of  his  brother's  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  sea,  on  which  occasion  he  ad- 
dresses his  mother  thus  : — 
"  My  dear  Mother, 

"  I  think  I  see  the  spectacles  jumping  ofFyour  nose 
in  reading  the  account  of  Graham's  success.  We 
shall  hear  no  more  of  his  being  relaxed.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  since  the  5th  instant,  the  day  he  fell  in 
with  the  Spaniards,  he  has  been  quite  well.  Every 
body  rejoices,  I  believe,  that  this  good  fortune  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Graham  Moore." 

Sir  John  was  next  sent  to  Sicily,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Sweden,  whither  he  was  sent  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  destined  to  aid  the  king ;  but  the 
impracticability  and  insanity  of  that  monarch  ren- 
dered his  presence  worse  than  useless  ;  he  was  even 
subjected  to  the  ignominy  of  an  arrest,  and  fled 
secretly  from  Stockholm.  He  was  well  received  by 
the  duice  of  York  on  his  return  to  London.  But  he 
M'as  allowed  no  respite  :  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
the  peninsula ;  and,  as  if  the  campaign  were  doomed 
to  be  a  disastrous  one  for  him,  it  commenced  with 
what  he  considered  a  personal  affront,  his  being 
placed  subordinate  to  two  officers,  Sir  Hugh  Dalrym- 
ple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  ;  the  first  of  whom  had 
never  served  in  the  field  as  a  general.  But  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  trace  him  through  the  whole  of 
his  short  but  brilliant  career ;  and  we  must  at  once 
approach  to  the  battle  field  which  terminated  this 
brave  soldier's  life.  The  British  army,  after  the 
most  splendid  and  masterly  retreat  that  has  been 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare,  harassed 
at  all  points  by  the  rapid  and  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the 
pursuing  army,  and  pressed  with  a  fury  that  seemed 
to  increase  every  moment,  at  length  arrived  at  Co- 
runna,  almost  entire  and  unbroken.  Nearly  70,000 
Frenchmen,  led  by  Bonaparte,  with  a  great  supe- 
riority of  cavalry,  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  sur- 
round or  to  rout  26,000  British.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  country  had  been  traversed,  and  moun- 
tains, defiles,  and  rivers  had  been  crossed,  in  daily 
contact  with  their  enemy. 

Much  baggage  undoubtedly  was  lost,  and  some 
field-pieces  abandoned  ;  but  nothing  taken  by  force. 
In  fine,  neither  Napoleon  nor  the  duke  of  Dalmatia 
won  a  piece  of  artillery,  a  standard,  or  a  single  mili- 
tary trophy  from  the  British  army.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  1809,  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Marshal 
Soult,  with  great  difficulty,  established  a  battery  of 
eleven  guns  on  the  rocks  which  formed  the  left  of 
his  line  of  battle.  Laborde's  division  was  posted  on 
the  right;  half  of  it  occupied  the  high  ground,  the 
other  half  was  placed  on  the  descent  towards  the 
river.  Merle's  division  was  in  the  centre.  Mermet's 
division  formed  the  left.  The  position  was  covered 
in  the  front  of  the  right  by  the  villages  of  Palavia 
Abaxo  and  Portosa,  and  in  the  front  of  the  centre 
by  a  wood ;  the  left  was  strongly  posted  on  the  rugged 


heights  where  the  great  battery  was  established.  The 
distance  from  that  battery  to  the  right  of  the  English 
line  was  about  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  midway, 
the  little  village  of  Elvina  was  held  by  the  ])ickets 
of  the  latter  nation.  The  late  arrival  of  the  trans- 
ports, the  increasing  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dis- 
advantageous nature  of  the  ground,  augmented  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  the  embarkation. 

All  the  encumbrances  of  the  army  were  shipped  in 
the  night  of  the  15th  and  morning  of  the  iCth,  and 
everything  was  j)repared  to  withdraw  the  fighting  men 
as  soon  as  the  darkness  would  permit  them  to  move 
without  being  perceived.  The  precautions  taken 
would,  without  doubt,  have  ensured  the  success  of 
this  difficult  operation,  but  a  more  glorious  event  was 
destined  to  give  a  melancholy  but  graceful  termina- 
tion to  the  campaign.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon a  general  movement  along  the  French  line 
gave  notice  of  the  approaching  Vjattle  of  Corunna. 
The  British  infantry,  14,500  strong,  occupied  the 
inferior  range  of  hills  already  spoken  of.  The  right 
was  formed  by  Baird's  division,  and  from  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  range  approached  the  enemy,  while 
the  centre  and  left  were  of  necessity  withheld  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  French  battery  on  the  rocks  raked 
the  whole  of  the  line.  General  Hope's  division, 
crossing  the  main  road,  prolonged  the  line  of  the 
right  wing,  and  occupied  strong  ground  abutting 
on  the  muddy  bank  of  the  Mero.  A  brigade  from 
Baird's  division  remained  in  column  behind  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  line,  and  a  brigade  of  Hope's  was 
posted  on  different  commanding  points  behind  the 
left  wing.  The  reserve  was  drawn  up  near  Airis,  a 
small  village  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  centre.  This 
last  point  commanded  the  valley,  which  separated 
the  right  of  Baird's  division  from  the  hills  occupied 
by  the  French  cavalry  ;  the  latter  were  kept  in  check 
by  a  regiment  detached  from  the  reserve,  and  a  chain 
of  skirmishers  extending  across  the  valley  connected 
this  regiment  with  the  right  of  Baird's  line.  Gene- 
ral Eraser's  division,  remaining  on  the  heights  imme- 
diately before  the  gates  of  Corunna,  was  prepared  to 
advance  to  any  point,  and  also  watched  the  coast  road. 
These  dispositions  were  as  able  as  the  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  ground  would  admit  of,  but  the  advan- 
tage was  all  on  the  enemy's  side.  His  light  cavalry 
under  Franceschi,  reaching  nearly  to  the  village  of  St. 
Christopher,  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  Baird's  division, 
obliged  Sir  John  Moore  to  weaken  his  front,  by 
keeping  Eraser's  division*  until  Soult's  plan  of  attack 
should  be  completely  developed.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  circumstance  to  compensate  these  disadvan- 
tages. In  the  Spanish  stores  were  found  many  thou- 
sand English  muskets ;  the  troops  exchanged  their 
old  rusty  and  battered  arms  for  these  new  ones  ;  their 
ammunition  also  was  fresh,  and  their  fire  was  there- 
fore very  superior  to  their  adversaries,  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  engaged. 

General  Laborde's  division  being  come  up,  the 
French  force  could  not  be  less  than  20,000  men  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Dalmatia  having  made  his  arrangements, 
did  not  lose  any  time  in  idle  evolutions,  but,  distri- 
buting his  lighter  guns  along  the  front  of  his  posi- 
tion, opened  a  heavy  fire  from  the  battery  on  his  left, 
and  instantly  descended  with  three  solid  masses  to 
the  assault.  A  cloud  of  skirmishers  led  the  way,  and 
the  British  pickets  being  driven  back  in  disorder, 
the  village  of  Elvina  was  carried  by  the  first  column, 
which  afterwards  dividing,  one  half  pushed  on  against 
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Baird's  front,  the  other  turned  liis  right  by  the  valley. 
The  second  column  made  for  the  centre.  The  third 
engaged  the  left  by  the  village  of  Palavia  Abaxo.  The 
weight  of  the  French  guns  overmatched  the  English 
six-pounders,  and  their  shot  swept  the  position  to  the 
centre.  Sir  John  Moore  observing  that,  according 
to  his  expectations,  the  enemy  did  not  show  any  body 
of  infantry  beyond  that  which,  moving  up  the  valley, 
outflanked  Baird's  right,  ordered  General  Paget  to 
carry  the  reser\'e  to  where  the  detached  regiment  was 
posted,  and,  as  he  had  before  arranged  with  him,  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  French  attack,  and  menace  the 
great  battery.  Then  directing  Eraser's  division  to 
support  Paget,  he  threw  back  the  fourth  regiment, 
which  formed  the  right  of  Baird's  division,  opened  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  flank  of  the  troops  penetrating 
up  the  valley,  and  with  the  fiftieth  and  forty-second 
regiments,  met  those  breaking  through  Elvina. 

He  then  rode  up  to  the  fiftieth  regiment,commanded 
by  Majors  Napier  and  Stanhope  ,who  got  over  an  in- 
closure  in  their  front,  and  charged  most  gallantly. 
The  general,  ever  an  admirer  of  valour,  exclaimed, 
"Well  done  the  fiftieth!  well  done,  my  major!"— 
They  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of  Elvina 
with  great  slaughter.  In  this  conflict  Major  Napier, 
advancing  too  far,  was  wounded  in  several  places  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  Major  Stanhope  unfortunately 
received  a  mortal  wound.  Sir  John  Moore  proceeded 
to  the  forty-second,  addressing  them  in  these  words, 
"  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt."  They  rushed  on, 
drnang  the  French  before  them  till  they  were  stopped 
by  a  wall.  Sir  John  accompanied  them  in  this  charge, 
and  told  the  soldiers  that  he  was  well  pleased  ^\^th 
their  conduct.  He  sent  Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up 
a  battalion  of  guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  High- 
landers, upon  which  the  oflScer  commanding  the  light 
company  conceived  that,  as  their  ammunition  was 
nearly  expended,  they  were  tobe  relieved  by  theguards, 
and  began  to  fall  back;  but  Sir  John  discovering  the 
mistake,  said  to  them,  "My brave  forty-second,  join 
your  comrades,  ammunition  is  coming,  and  you  have 
your  bayonets."  They  instantly  obeyed,  and  all  moved 
lorward. 

While  earnestly  watching  the  progress  of  the  bat- 
tle, Sir  John  Moore  was  struck  in  the  left  breast  by  a 
cannon-ball ;  the  shock  threw  him  from  his  horse  with 
violence.  Captain  Hardinge,  perceiving  his  situation, 
threw  himself  from  his  horse  and  took  him  by  the 
hand;  Sir  John  raised  himself  with  some  difficulty, 
but  sat  up  with  a  countenance  unaltered,  gazing  in- 
tently at  the  Highlanders  warmly  engaged  in  the 
ranks  before  him.  No  sigh  betrayed  a  sensation  of 
pain  ;  but  when  informed  that  theforty-secondweread- 
vancing  his  countenance  immediately  brightened.  His 
friend.  Colonel  Graham,  now  dismounted  to  assist 
him,  and,  from  the  com.posure  lie  assumed,  enter- 
tained hopes  that  all  would  be  well;  but  his  real  situ- 
ation was  soon  perceptible ;  the  shoulder  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces  ;  the  arm  hung  by  a  piece  of  skin  ;  the 
ribs  over  the  heart  broken  and  bared  of  flesh,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  breast  torn  into  long  strips,  which  were 
interlaced  by  their  recoil  from  the  dragging  of  the 
shot.  ■  As  the  soldiers  placed  him  in  a  blanket  his 
sword  got  entangled,  and  the  hilt  entered  the  wound. 
Captain  Hardinge  attempted  to  extricate  it,  but  the 
dying  man  stopped  him,  saying,  "  It  is  as  well  as  it 
IS  ;  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me." 
And  in  that  manner,  so  becoming  to  a  soldier,  Moore 
was  borne  from  the  fighw 


He  was  hastily  removed  into  a  small  apartment, 
where  he  was  placed  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  and 
supported  by  Anderson,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  St. 
Lucia,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  staff  came 
into  the  room  by  turns.  He  asked  each  as  they  en- 
tered if  the  French  were  beaten,  and  was  answered 
affirmatively.  They  stood  around ;  the  pain  of  his 
wound  became  excessive,  and  deadly  paleness  over- 
spread his  fine  features ;  yet,  with  unsubdued  forti- 
tude he  said  at  intervals,  "  Anderson,  you  know  that 
I  have  always  wished  to  die  this  way ;  I  hope  the  peo- 
ple of  England  will  be  satisfied  ;  I  hope  my  country 
will  do  me  justice." 

"Anderson,  you  will  see  my  friends  as  soon  as 
you  can.  Tell  them — every  thing. — Say  to  my  mo- 
ther— ."  Here  his  voice  faltered,  he  became  exces- 
sively agitated,  and  not  being  able  to  proceed,  changed 
the  subject. 

"Hope! — Hope!  I  have  much  to  say  to  him — 
but  cannot  get  it  out.  Are  Colonel  Graham  and  my 
aides-de-camp  safe  r  "  At  this  question,  Anderson, 
who  knew  the  warm  regard  of  the  general  towards 
the  officers  of  his  staflf",  made  a  private  sign  not  to 
mention  that  Captain  Burrardwas'mortally  wounded. 
He  then  continued,  "  I  have  made  my  will,  and  have 
remembered  my  servants.  Colbome  has  my  \vill  and 
all  my  papers."  As  he  spoke  these  words,  Major  Col- 
borne,  his  military  secretary,  entered  the  room.  He 
addressed  him  with  his  wonted  kindness  ;  then,  turn- 
ing to  Anderson,  said,  "  Remember  you  go  to  Wil- 
loughby  Gordon,  and  tell  him  it  is  my  request,  and 
that  I  expect  he  will  give  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  to 
Major  Colborne ; — he  has  been  long  with  me — and 
I  know  him  to  be  most  worthy  it." 

He  then  asked  the  major,  who  had  come  last  from 
the  field,  "Have  the  French  been  beaten?"  He 
assured  him  they  had  on  every  point.  "  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction,"  he  said,  "  for  me  to  know  that  we  have 
beat  the  French.  Is  Paget  in  the  room  r"  On  be- 
ing told  he  was  not,  he  resumed,  "  Remember  me  to 
him ;  he  is  a  fine  fellow."  Though  visibly  sinking, 
he  then  said,  "  I  feel  myself  so  strong — I  fear  I  shall 
be  long  dying — It  is  great  uneasiness — It  is  a  great 
pain — Every  thing  Francois  says  is  right — I  have 
great  confidence  in  him."  He  thanked  the  surgeons 
for  their  attendance.  Then  seeing  captains  Percy 
and  Stanhope,  two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  enter,  he 
spoke  to  them  kindly,  and  repeated  to  them  the  ques- 
tion, "If  all  his  aides-de-camp  were  safe  ?  "  and  was 
pleased  on  being  told  they  were.  After  a  pause 
Stanhope  caught  his  eye,  and  he  said  to  him,  "  Stan- 
hope !  remember  me  to  your  sister."  He  then  be- 
came silent.  Death,  undreaded,  approached  ;  and 
the  spirit  departed,  leaving  the  bleeding  body  an  ob- 
lation ofl^ered  up  to  his  country. 

Several  public  monuments  have  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore,  but  the  most  im- 
perishable is  that  by  the  poet,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  reposing, 

"  Like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 

MORALES,  LOUIS  DE,  generally  called  el  Di- 
vino,  from  his  having  painted  nothing  but  sacred 
subjects,  was  born  at  Badajoz  in  1509.  His  pencil 
is  bold,  his  touch  vigorous,  yet  delicate,  and  his  pic- 
tures all  have  life  and  action.  They  are  generally  of 
a  small  size  and  commonly  on  copper.  He  painted 
hair  with  peculiar  excellence.  Morales  visited  all 
the  cities  of  Spain  which  contained  any  cht/d'attvre, 
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and  by  this  indiscriminate  study  of  different  masters 
acquired  remarkable  originality  of  manner.  He  died 
at  Bajadoz  in  1586.  His  works  are  scattered  through 
Spain.  The  picture  of  St.  Veronica,  in  the  church  of 
the  bare-footed  Trinitarians  at  Madrid,  is  his  master- 
piece. 

MORANT,  PHILIP,  an  Enghsh  divine  and  anti- 
quary, who  was  born  in  1700  and  educated  at  0.x- 
ford.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  obtained  seve- 
ral valuable  church  preferments,  one  of  which  was 
Colchester,  and  in  1748  he  published  a  history  of 
that  town.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  History 
of  Essex"  and  many  other  works,  which  nearly  all 
relate  to  English  history  and  topography.  His  death 
took  place  in  1770. 

xMORDAUNT,  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  PETER- 
BOROUGH, a  celebrated  commander  both  naval 
and  military,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1658. 
While  young  he  served  imder  the  admirals  Torring- 
ton  and  Narborough  in  the  Mediterranean  against 
the  Algerines,  and  in  1 6S0  embarked  for  Africa  with 
the  earl  of  Plymouth,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Tangier  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Moors.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.  he  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act,  and  disliking  the  measures  of  the  court,  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  Holland  to  accept  the  command 
of  a  Dutch  squadron  in  the  West  Indies.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  into  this 
kingdom,  and,  upon  his  advancement  to  the  throne, 
was  sworn  of  the  pri\'y-council,  made  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  majesty,  also  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Monmouth ;  but  in  November  1690 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  post  in  the  treasury.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Henry,  earl  of  Peterborough, 
in  1697,  he  succeeded  to  that  title,  and,  upon  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne,  was  invested  with  the 
commission  of  captain-general  and  governor  of  Ja- 
maica. In  1705  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the 
privy-council,  and  the  same  year  declared  general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  sent  to  Spain, 
and  joint  admiral  of  the  fleet  with  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  of  which  the  year  following  he  had  the  sole 
command.  His  taking  Barcelona  with  a  handful  of 
men,  and  afterwards  relie^^ng  it  when  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  the  enemy ;  his  driving  out  of  Spain  the 
duke  of  Anjou  and  the  French  army,  which  consisted 
of  25,000  men,  though  his  own  troops  never  amounted 
to  10,000;  his  gaining  possession  of  Catalonia,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia,  Arragon,  and  the  isle  of  Ma- 
jorca, with  part  of  Murcia  and  Castile,  and  thereby 
giving  the  earl  of  Galway  an  opportunity  of  advanc- 
ing to  Madrid  without  a  blow;  are  astonishing  in- 
stances of  his  bravery  and  conduct.  For  these  im- 
portant ^rvices  his  lordship  was  declared  general  in 
Spain  by  Charles  III.,  afterwards  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  on  his  return  to  England  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house  of  lords.  His  lordship  was 
afterwards  employed  in  several  embassies  to  foreign 
courts,  installed  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  made  go- 
vernor of  Minorca.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  he  was 
general  of  all  the  marine  forces  in  Great  Britain,  in 
which  post  he  was  continued  by  King  George  II. 
He  died  in  his  passage  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  going 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in  1735. 

MORE,  HAxXNAH.— This  talented  English  lady 
was  bom  at  Stapleton  in  Gloucestershire.  From  this 
place  she  removed  with  her  father  to  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol, where,  through  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Stonehouse 
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and  his  family,  Miss  More  was  enabled  to  establish 
a  large  day-school,  which  subsequently  gave  place 
to  a  boarding-school.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
composed  some  j)oetical  works  for  the  improvement 
of  her  pupils,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  actually  older 
than  herself.  Among  these  early  productions  was  a 
pastoral  drama,  which  was  recited  by  a  party  of  young 
ladies,  for  whom  it  was  purposely  written  ;  and  which 
was  eagerly  read  and  much  admired  by  several  per- 
sons of  hterary  taste  and  judgment  at  Bristol ;  and, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  with  the 
consent  of  Dr.  Stonehouse,  it  was  issued  from  the 
Bristol  press,  accompanied  by  a  prologue  to  Hamlet, 
and  another  to  Lear,  with  some  lyrical  pieces.  Such 
was  the  popularity  of  "  The  Search  after  Happiness" 
(the  title  of  the  drama)  that  in  a  few  months  it  passed 
through  three  editions.  The  success  of  her  pastoral, 
and  the  influence  of  so  good  a  judge  as  Garrick,  encou- 
raged her  to  try  her  strength  in  the  highest  branch  of 
dramatic  poesy.  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  the 
tragedy  of  "  The  Inflexible  Captive "  was  brought 
out,  and  experienced  a  reception  sufficiently  flattering 
to  induce  a  continuance  in  the  train  of  Melpomene. 
Two  seasons  afterwards,  "  Percy,"  the  most  popular 
of  her  tragic  compositions,  was  enacted  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  ran  for  several  nights.  The  tragedy  of 
"  Fatal  Falsehood"  closed  the  dramatic  career  of  our 
author  ;  and  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  her  much 
valued  friend  Mr.  Garrick,  who  bequeathed  to  her  a 
legacy  as  a  token  of  esteem,  she  bade  adieu  for  ever 
to  theatrical  amusements. 

Soon  after  her  first  tragedy  she  sent  to  the  press 
two  legendary  poems,  entitled  "  Sir  Eldred  of  the 
Bower,"  and  "  The  Bleeding  Rock,"  founded  upon 
some  popular  traditions  current  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Mendip  in  Somersetshire.  The  success  of 
these  pieces  was  extraordinary,  a  thousand  copies 
being  sold  in  a  fortnight.  A  small  volume  of  "  Es- 
says for  Young  Ladies,"  printed  in  1777,  was  also 
stamped  with  the  public  approbation  ;  though  the 
author  thought  proper  to  reject  it  from  the  collection 
of  her  works,  published  in  ISOl,  on  the  ground  that 
the  book  was  superseded  by  her  "  Treatise  on  Female 
Education."  In  1782  Hannah  More  made  another 
addition  to  her  laurels  l)y  the  publication  of  a  volume 
of  "Sacred  Dramas,"  with  a  poem  annexed,  entitled 
"  Sensibility." 

This  poem  reflected  as  much  credit  on  the  heart  of 
the  author  as  the  harmonious  elegance  of  its  num- 
bers did  upon  her  genius.  I*:  was  addressed  to  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen,  the  widow  of  the  cele- 
brated admiral,  and  the  mother  of  the  late  duchess 
of  Beaufort  and  the  earl  of  Falmouth.  With  this 
lady  and  her  noble  relations  Hannah  More  had  long 
been  acquainted  ;  and  at  Badminton,  the  mansion 
of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  she  frequently  spent  some 
weeks  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  poeti- 
cal epistle  to  Mrs.  Boscawen  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  "  Dunciad  of  Pope,"  as  well  as  to  some 
more  modern  pieces  in  that  kind  of  writing.  In- 
stead of  casting  fiery  darts  at  the  characters  of  her 
contemporaries,  or  abusing  them  with  faint  praise 
and  aflFected  friendship,  the  author  of  "  Sensibility" 
enumerates  the  living  ornaments  of  the  literary 
sjjhere,  and  touches  the  distinctive  excellencies  of 
each,  without  so  flattering  or  overcharging  the  piece 
as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  writer  was  in  jest 
or  earnest. 

In  the  vear  1786  Hannah  More  gave  to  the  world 
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two  poems,  "  Florio,  a  Tale,"  and  "  Bas  Bleu,  or, 
the  Conversation."  The  first  is  an  admirable  satire, 
but  not  an  ill-natured  one,  on  the  frivolous  manners 
of  the  young  gentlemen  of  that  period.  The  other 
takes  its  title  and  subject  from  the  literary  assemblies 
held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  in  Portman 
Square.  These  meetings  obtained  the  name  of  the 
blue  stocking  club,  from  the  circumstance  of  one 
of  the  members,  Mr.  Benjamin  Stillingtleet,  always 
wearing  that  article  of  dress.  The  next  publication 
of  our  author  was  "  A  Poem  on  the  Slave  Trade," 
printed  in  17SS,  when  the  cause  of  the  Africans  had 
begun  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Situated,  as  the  poet  had  long  been, 
in  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  carrying  on  this 
nefarious  traffic,  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  she 
could  be  indifferent  to  what  was  no  less  offensive  to 
morality  than  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  Christian- 
ity. In  the  same  year  appeared  a  small  tract,  entitled 
"Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great." 
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To  counteract  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
publications  which  were  at  this  time  industriously 
circulated  among  the  lower  classes  by  societies  formed 
on  the  French  revolutionary  plan,  Mrs.  More  also 
printed  a  tract  entitled  "  Village  Politics,  in  a  Dia- 
logue between  Two  Mechanics."  The  success  of 
this  little  work  induced  the  authoress  to  continue  her 
labours  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  the  propagators  of  se- 
dition and  infidelity.  Accordinglv,  in  1795  she  com- 
menced at  Bath  "  Tlie  Cheap  Repository,"  which 
was  published  in  monthly  numbers,  and  contained 
those  admirable  tales, — The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain — The  History  of  Mr.  Fantom,  the  Philosopher, 
and  his  Man  "Wilson — The  Two  Shoemakers — The 
Two  "Wealthy  Farmers — The  History  of  Black  Giles 
the  Poacher,  and  his  "Wife  Rachel — All  for  the  Best 
— A  Cure  for  Melancholy;  with  several  other  enter- 
taining and  edifying  pieces  written  in  a  popular  style, 
and  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind.  The  effect  of  this  seasonable  publication  was 
astonishing.  "Within  a  few  months  750,000  copies 
were  sold  ;  and  before  the  next  year  the  sale  had 
reached  the  number  of  1,000,000;  with  such  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  tales  in  a  separate  state  that 
the  press  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  the  call  of  the 
public. 


In  1791  Mrs.  More  and  her  sisters  terminated  their 
honourable  labours  in  the  education  of  young  ladies, 
and,  having  acquired  a  competency  with  which  to 
retire  from  that  employment,  they  purchased  a  house 
at  Bath  ;  between  which  city  and  Cowshp  Green,  a 
small  but  elegant  cottage  near  "Wrington,  their  time 
was  divided. 

In  1799  Mrs.  More  published  her  "Strictures 
on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Education,"  three 
editions  of  which  appeared  the  same  year.  That 
part  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  most  important  of 
all  concerns,  the  inculcation  of  religious  practice  upon 
Christian  principles,  while  it  afforded  pleasure  to  one 
class  of  readers,  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  others, 
and  those  too  of  the  greatest  weight  and  influence  in 
society.  Some  of  the  periodical  critics  censured  the 
authoress  as  unjust  in  her  strictures  and  severe  in  her 
precepts.  By  one  eminent  dignitary  of  the  church 
her  opinions  were  pronounced  to  be  Calvinistic.  So 
little, however,  was  the  treatise  or  its  authoress  affected 
by  these  remarks  that  the  sale  of  the  former  increased, 
and  the  latter  was  desired  by  the  highest  personages 
in  the  realm  to  put  her  sentiments  in  ^\Titing  on  the 
proper  course  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  for  the 
infant  heiress  to  the  British  throne.  This,  though  a 
flattering  commission,  was  also  one  of  a  dehcate  na- 
ture ;  the  discharge  of  which  involved  many  different 
interests  and  objects  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of 
didactic  composition.  Hannah  More  had  long  since 
given  up  the  world  and  its  honours ;  but  she  could 
not,  consistently  with  her  loyalty  and  strong  sense 
of  duty,  decline  an  office  calculated  for  the  public 
good.  She  accepted  the  trust,  relinquished  her  house 
at  Bath,  and  retired  to  Barley  Wood.  Here  she 
went  diligently  to  work,  and  in  1S05  published  the 
result  of  her  observations  in  two  volumes,  but  with- 
out a  name,  and  under  the  unassuming  title  of  "  Hints 
towards  forming  the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess." 
The  work  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  John  Fisher,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  who  had  been  appointed  tutor  to  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  while  the  second  volume 
was  passing  through  the  press.  Both  in  the  dedica- 
tion and  in  the  preface,  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  having  received  a  high  sanction  for 
the  composition  of  the  treatise.  This  caution  would 
have  l)een  proper  under  any  circumstances ;  but  in 
those  of  the  royal  family  it  became  doubly  expedient. 
In  the  preface  the  following  apology  was  offered,  to 
guard  against  the  charge  of  presumptuous  obtrusion: 
— "  The  writer  is  very  far  indeed  from  pretending  to 
offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  royal  jjupil ;  much  less  from  presuming 
to  dictate  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  preceptor.  What 
is  here  presented  is  a  mere  outline,  which  may  be 
filled  up  by  far  more  able  hands ;  a  sketch  which 
contains  no  consecutive  details,  which  neither  aspires 
to  regularity  of  design  nor  exactness  of  execution. 
To  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such 
moment, — to  point  out  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  early  season  of  improvement,  but  still  more 
with  the  subsequent  stages  of  life, — to  offer  not  a 
treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggestion  of 
sentiments  and  principles, — to  convey  instruction, 
not  so  much  by  precept  or  by  argument,  as  to  exem- 
plify it  by  illustrations  and  examples, — and,  above  all, 
to  stimulate  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  far 
more  effectual, — these  are  the  real  motives  which 
have  given  birth  to  this  slender  performance." 

In  1S09  appeared  a  tale,  in  two  volumes,  entitled 
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'"  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife."  Though  the  work 
was  unaccredited  by  any  name,  the  world  imme- 
diately ascribed  it  to  Hannah  More;  and  such  was 
the  eti'ect  of  the  impression  that  si.x  editions  were 
sold  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  of  our  authoress  at  novel-writing,  and  she  was 
led  to  adopt  that  mode  of  conveying  instruction  now 
from  a  wish  to  turn  the  popular  taste  to  a  moral  and 
religious  purpose.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
e.xhibit  the  dispositions,  manners,  attainments,  and 
principles  necessary  to  ensure  domestic  happiness. 

In  1811,  and  the  following  year,  Mrs.  More  fa- 
voured the  world  with  two  very  valuable  treatises, 
closely  connected  with  each  other  in  subject: — the 
first  entitled  "  Practical  Piety ;  or,  the  Influence  of 
the  Religion  of  the  Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  Life  ;" 
the  second,  "  Christian  Morals."  The  preface  to  the 
"  Christian  Morals"  was  intended  as  a  bterary  fare- 
well to  the  public,  in  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
a  long  continuance  of  patronage,  and  an  apology  for 
another  appearance  in  the  world  as  an  instructress. 
But  though,  apparently,  Mrs.  More  now  took  a  final 
leave  of  the  press,  which  she  had  for  so  many  years 
employed  honourably  to  herself  and  beneficially  to 
the  world,  her  active  mind  still  laboured  with  delight 
in  the  momentous  cause  to  which  her  talents  had 
uniformly  been  devoted.  In  1815  she  published  one 
of  the  ablest  of  her  performances,  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Character  and  "Writings  of  St.  Paul."  This  work  is 
neither  biographical  nor  critical,  but  purely  practi- 
cal ;  exhibiting  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  all  the  attractive  and  inimitable  beauty 
of  the  Christian  life.  The  object  sought  to  be  es- 
tablished is  the  edification  and  encouragement  of  the 
reader,  by  delineating  the  brightest  example  of  hu- 
man perfection  upon  record. 

Of  that  picturesque  spot,  Barley  Wood,  of  which 
we  give  a  sketch  in  the  subjoined  engraving,  and  of 


its  talented  inhabitant,  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count was  given  in  a  letter  from  a  visitant  during 
the  winter  before  Mrs.  More  took  up  her  aljode  at 
Clifton  : — "  Before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  little 
town  of  Wrington,  we  entered  an  avenue,  thickly 
bordered  with  luxuriantevergreens, which  led  directly 
to  the  cottage  of  Barley  Wood.  As  we  drew  nearer 
to  the  dwelling  a  thick  hedge  of  roses,  jessamine, 
woodbine,  and  clematis,  fringed  the  smooth  and  slop- 
ing lawn  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  laurel  and  lau- 
restinus  were  in  full  and  beautiful  verdure ;  from  the 
shrubbery  the  ground  asoends,  and  is  well  wooded 


by  flowing  larch,  dark  cypress,  spreading  chestnut, 
and  some  lordly  forest  trees.  Amid  this  melange 
rustic  seats  and  temples  occasionally  peep  forth,  and 
two  monuments  are  particularly  conspicuous ;  the 
one  to  the  memory  of  Porteus,  the  other  to  the  me- 
mory of  Locke.  As  the  latter  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Wrington,  Hannah  More,  with  her  usual  good  taste, 
erected  the  memorial  within  sight  of  his  native  vil- 
lage. 

"  I  was  much  struck  by  the  air  of  affectionate 
kindness  with  which  the  old  lady  welcomed  me  to 
Barley  Wood ;  there  was  something  of  courtliness 
about  it,  at  the  same  time  the  courtliness  of  the 
vieille  cour  which  one  reads  of,  but  so  seldom  meets. 
Her  dress  was  of  light  green  Venetian  silk  ;  a  yel- 
low richly  embroidered  crape  shawl  enveloped  her 
shoulders;  and  a  pretty  net  cap,  tied  under  her  chin 
with  white  satin  riband,  completed  the  costume. 
Her  figure  is  singularly /)eh7e;  but  to  have  any  idea 
of  the  expression  of  her  countenance  you  must  ima- 
gine the  small  withered  face  of  a  woman  in  her  eighty- 
seventh  year ;  and  imagine  also  (shaded,  but  not  ob- 
scured, by  long  and  perfectly  white  eye-lashes)  eyes 
dark,  brilliant,  flashing,  and  penetrating ;  sparkling 
from  object  to  object  with  all  the  fire  and  energy  of 
youth,  and  smiling  welcome  on  all  around. 

"  When  I  first  entered  the  room  Lady  S and 

her  family  were  there:  they  soon  prepared  to  depart; 
but  the  youngest  boy,  a  fine  little  fellow  of  six, 
looked  anxiously  in  Mrs.  More's  face  after  she  had 
kissed  him,  and  his  mamma  said,  '  You  will  not  for- 
get Mrs.  Hannah,  my  dear?' — he  shook  his  head. 
'  Do  not  forget  me,  my  dear  child,'  said  the  kind  old 
lady,  assuming  a  playful  manner,  '  but  they  say  your 
sex  is  naturally  capricious :  there,  I  will  give  you  an- 
other kiss  ;  keep  it  for  my  sake,  and  when  you  are  a 
man,  remember  Hannah  More.' — '  I  will,'  he  replied, 
'  remember  that  you  loved  children.'  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful compliment. 

"  After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  indifferent 
topics  she  commenced  showing  us  her  curiosities, 
which  are  numerous  and  peculiar  :  gods,  given  up  by 
the  South  Sea  islanders  to  our  missionaries — frag- 
ments of  oriental  manuscripts — a  choice,  but  not 
numerous,  collection  of  books,  chiefly  in  Italian,  Eng- 
lish, and  French  (for  she  speaks  all  those  languages 
with  equal  fluency) ;  and,  above  all,  a  large  collection 
of  autogra])hs  containing  her  correspondence  with 
Garrick,  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Porteus  ;  and 
manuscripts  also  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, Chatterton,  Addison,  Swift,  Atterbury,  Sir 
R.  Steel,  &c.  &c.  :  one  that  ])articularly  interested 
me  was  a  letter  from  the  little  Prince  Edward  to  our 
Queen  Elizabeth,  written  in  French. 

"  '  I  will  now,'  she  said,  '  show  you  some  monu- 
ments of  the  days  of  my  wickedness  ;'  and  she  pro- 
duced a  play-bill,  where  '  Miss  More's  new  Tragedy 
of  Percy'  was  announced  ;  exactly  fifty-two  years  ago ! 
She  looked  to  me  at  that  moment,  as  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead ;  more  particularly  when  she  added, 
'Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  Reynolds,  Porteus — all — 
all  the  associates  of  my  youth,  are  gone  ;  nor  is  there 
one  amongst  them  whom  I  delight  in  praising  more 
than  David  Garrick.  In  his  house  I  made  my  en- 
trance into  life,  and  a  better  conducted  house  I  never 
saw.  I  never  could  agree  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentiment, — 

"  On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simjile,  affecting, — 
It  was  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting;" 
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and  only  regret  that  this  species  of  acting  is  not  more 
practised  Ijy  the  world  at  large.  I  have  never  been 
to  a  play  since  his  death ;  I  could  not  bear  it.'  She 
told  me  that  it  was  nine  years  since  she  was  down 
stairs :  '  but  I  am  like  Alexander  Selkirk,'  she  added, 
laughing,  'monarch  of  all  I  survey — every  tree  on 
this  little  domain  was  planted  by  my  own  hands,  or 
under  my  special  direction.'  I  bade  her  adieu  with 
regret,  for  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
so  perfect  a  relic  of  a  well-spent  life.  The  spirit 
within  was  as  warm  and  cheerful  as  if  the  blood  of 
eighteen,  instead  of  eighty,  circulated  in  her  veins. 
She  is  indeed  a  woman  who  has  lived  to  good  pur- 
pose." 

In  1819  she  printed  "  Modem  Sketches,"  being  a 
series  of  moral  portraits  drawn  from  real  life.  Most 
of  these  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  early 
volumes  of  "  The  Christian  Observer,"  together  with 
others,  which  the  writer  afterwards  transferred  in  a 
more  lively  form  to  the  pages  of  Coelebs.  "With  this 
publication  the  literary  history  of  Mrs.  More  termi- 
nated; but,  though  advanced  beyond  the  ordinary 
period  of  mortality,  and  rendered  incapable  of  moving 
from  one  room  to  another  without  assistance,  she 
preserved  her  strength  of  mind  and  acuteness  of 
judgment  when  she  had  numbered  more  than  four- 
score years.  As  the  sun  went  down  upon  her  useful 
life,  and  eternity  opened  to  her  view,  she  was  still 
enabled  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  truths 
which  she  had  in  so  many  publications  explained  and 
defended.  In  the  last  awful  hour  she  spoke  of  her 
state  of  mind  and  prospects  with  the  calm  piety  of  a 
humble  believer  ;  assuring  a  friend  that  she  reposed 
her  hopes  of  salvation  on  her  Saviour's  merits  alone, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  a  firm  and  joyful  reli- 
ance on  his  unchangeable  promises.  In  this  happy 
frame  she  continued  till  the  7th  of  September,  1833, 
when  her  spirit  passed  out  of  time  into  eternity. 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  were  removed  for  interment  with 
those  of  her  sisters  in  Wrington  church3^ard.  She 
wished  her  funeral  should  be  devoid  of  public  para- 
phernalia ;  but,  in  its  stead,  suits  of  mourning  to  be 
given  to  fifteen  poor  old  men  of  her  acquaintance. 
On  passing  through  Bristol,  all  the  bells  of  the 
churches  tolled :  at  the  entrance  of  her  native  parish 
the  scene  was  imposing.  About  a  mile  from  Wring- 
ton  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  met  the 
procession;  and  for  the  last  half-mile  the  road  on 
each  side  was  lined  with  villagers,  chiefly  in  black, 
scarcely  one  without  a  riband.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  village  charity  children,  amoimting  to  more  than 
two  hundred,  with  a  great  number  of  the  clergy  in 
their  gowns,  headed  the  procession. 

We  cannot  close  the  life  of  this  authoress  without 
giving  one  specimen  of  her  peculiar  style  of  compo- 
sition. The  following  extract  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate phraseologists.  Mrs.  More  says, — "  Their  reli- 
gion consists  more  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  gossiping 
than  holiness  of  life.  They  diligently  look  out  after 
the  faults  of  others,  but  are  rather  lenient  to  their 
own.  They  accuse  of  being  legal  those  who  act  more 
in  the  service  of  Christianity  and  dispute  less  about 
certain  opinions.  They  overlook  essentials,  and  de- 
bate rather  fiercely  on,  at  best,  doubtful  points  of  doc- 
trine, and  form  their  judgment  of  the  piety  of  others 
rather  from  their  warmth  in  controversy  than  from 
their  walking  humbly  with  God.  They  always  ex- 
hibit in  their  conversation  the  idiom  of  a  party,  and 


are  apt  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  those  whose  higher 
breeding  and  more  correct  habits  discover  a  better 
taste.  Delicacy  with  them  is  want  of  zeal ;  prudent 
reserve,  want  of  earnestness  ;  sentiments  of  piety, 
conveyed  in  other  terms  than  are  found  in  their  voca- 
bulary, are  suspected  of  error.  They  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  dilFerence  of  education,  habits,  and  so- 
ciety :  all  must  have  one  standard  of  language,  and 
that  standard  is  their  own. 

"  Even  if  on  some  points  you  hold  nearly  the  same 
sentiments,  it  will  not  save  your  credit ;  if  you  do  not 
express  them  in  the  same  language,  you  are  in  dan- 
ger of  having  your  principles  suspected.  By  your 
proficiency  or  declension  in  this  dialect,  and  not  by 
the  greater  or  less  devotedness  of  your  heart,  the 
increasing  or  diminishing  consistency  in  your  prac- 
tice, they  take  the  gauge  of  your  religion,  and  deter- 
mine the  rise  and  fall  of  your  spiritual  thermometer. 
The  language  of  these  technical  Christians  indisposes 
])ersons  of  refinement,  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  religion  under  a  more  engaging  form, 
to  serious  piety,  by  leading  them  to  make  a  most 
unjust  association  between  religion  and  bad  taste. 
When  they  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of  their 
own  school,  these  reciprocal  signs  of  religious  intel- 
ligence produce  an  instantaneous  sisterhood ;  and 
they  will  run  the  chance  of  what  the  character  of  the 
stranger  may  prove  to  be,  if  she  speaks  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue.  With  them  words  are  not  only  the 
signs  of  things  but  things  themselves." 

MORE,  HENRY,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
was  born  in  1614.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  good  estate  who  educated  him  at  Eton,  from  which 
establishment  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1631.  While  at  the  university  he  studied 
the  most  celebrated  systems  of  philosophy,  and  finally 
settled  into  a  decided  preference  for  that  of  Plato  and 
for  his  followers  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  In 
1639  he  graduated  M.A.,  and  in  the  following  year 
published  his  "  Psycho-Zoia,  or  the  First  Part  of  the 
Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-Platonicjd 
Display  of  Life."  Having  been  elected  a  fellow  of  his 
college,  he  became  a  tutor  to  several  persons  of  rank. 
In  1675  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Gloucester,  which  it  is  supposed  he  took  only  to  re- 
sign it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Fowler.  He  also  gave 
up  his  rectory  of  Ingolsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  per- 
petual advowson  of  which  had  been  purchased  for 
him  by  his  father,  and  would  never  afterwards  accept 
of  preferment  of  any  kind,  refusing  deaneries,  bi- 
shoprics, and  even  the  mastership  of  his  own  college, 
so  desirous  was  he  of  unmolested  study.  During 
the  civil  war,  although  he  refused  to  take  the  cove- 
nant, he  was  left  unmolested.  In  1681  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  for  twenty  years  after 
the  restoration  his  writings  are  said  to  have  sold 
better  than  any  other  of  their  day.  Dr.  More 
died  in  September  16S7,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  great 
genius,  alloyed  by  a  deep  tincture  of  enthusiasm, 
chiefly  coloured  by  the  supposition  that  divine  know- 
ledge had  been  communicated  to  Pythagoras  by  the 
Hebrews  and  from  him  to  Plato.  He  was  also  per- 
suaded that  supernatural  communications  were  made 
to  him  by  God's  appointment,  by  a  particular  genius, 
like  that  of  Socrates.  The  most  admired  of  his 
works  are  his  "  Enchiridion  Ethicum"  and  "  Divine 
Dialogues  Concerning  the  Attributes  and  Providence 
of  God." 
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MORE,  SIR  THOMAS.— England  has  produced 
but  few  men  who,  for  high  moral  attainments  and 
political  knowledge,  could  vie  with  this  eminent  states- 
man and  philosopher.  He  was  horn  in  Milk  Street, 
Cheapside,  in  1480  ;  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  a  free  school  in  I^ondon,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
who  used  frequently  to  say  when  at  table  that  "  who- 
soever shall  live  to  see  it,  this  child  here,  who  waits 
at  table,  will  prove  a  surprising  man."  In  1497  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  after  remaining  there  two  years, 
removed  to  New  Inn,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn  to  pursue  his  studies  for  the  bar.  As 
soon  as  he  was  of  age  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  in  1503  offended  King  Henry  VII. 
W  successfully  opposing  a  subsidy  to  that  monarch  ; 
a  circumstance  which  cost  his  father  his  liberty  for 
some  time;  Henry,  out  of  revenge,  imprisoned  Sir 
John  More  in  the  Tower.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.,  More's  prospects  brightened,  and  a 
fair  field  opened  itself  for  the  exertion  of  his  amazing 
talents  and  industry.  As  he  was  himself  very  learned 
and  liberal,  he  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  learned 
men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  Erasmus, 
Dean  Colet,  Linacre,  Lilly,  and  Grocinus.  At  this 
time  he  had  just  married.  The  jjartner  whom  he 
selected  was  cliosen  on  a  principle  of  rare  self-denial 
and  generosity.  "  When  he  fell  to  marrying,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  one 
Mr.  Colt,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  who  had  three 
daughters,  very  virtuous  and  well-liking.  And,  al- 
beit, his  mind  served  him  most  to  settle  his  aff'ection 
on  the  second  sister,  for  that  he  conceived  her  fairest 
and  best  favoured  ;  yet  when  he  considered  it  would 
be  a  grief  to  the  eldest  to  see  her  younger  sister 
preferred  before  her,  he  then,  of  a  certain  pity,  framed 
his  fancy  to  the  eldest." 

His  first  preferment  was  in  the  city,  being  made 
judge  of  the  sherifFs  court  in  1510,  and  before  he 
was  actually  engaged  in  the  government  service,  he 
was  twice  appointed,  by  the  consent  of  Henry  VIII., 
at  the  suit  of  the  English  merchants,  their  agent  in 
some  causes  between  them  and  the  foreign  merchants 
of  the  steel-yard,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  anxious  to  engage 
More  in  his  majesty's  service.  But  he  was  so  averse 
to  change  the  condition  of  an  independent  man  for 
that  of  a  courtier  that  the  minister  could  not  prevail, 
and  the  king  for  the  present  was  pleased  to  admit  of 
his  excuses.  It  happened,  however,  some  time  after 
that  a  ship  of  the  pope's  arriving  at  Southampton,   being  approved,  the  cardinal  was  received  accord 
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More  into  his  closet,  and  there  confer  with  him  about 
astronomy,  geometry,  divinity,  and   other  parts  of 
learning,  as  well  as  affairs  of  state.     Upon  other  oc- 
casions the  king  would  carry  him  in  the  night  up  on 
the  leads  at  the  top  of  the  palace,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  variety,  course,  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.      But  this  was  not  the  only  use  the  king 
made  of  his  new  servant.     He  soon  found  that  he 
possessed   a  great  fund  of  wit  and  humour;    and 
therefore,  his  majesty  would  frequently  order  him  to 
be  sent  for  to  make  him  and  the  queen  merry  at  sup- 
per.    "When   Sir  Thomas  perceived  that  they  were 
so  much  entertained  with  his  conversation  that  he 
could  not  once  in  a  month  get  leave  to  spend  an 
evening  with  his  wife  and  children  whom  he  loved, 
nor  be  absent  from  court  two  days  together  without 
being  sent  for  by  the  king,  he  grew  very  uneasy  at 
this  restraint  of  his  liberty  ;  and  so  beginning,  by 
little  and  little,  to   disuse  himself  from  his  former 
mirth,  and  somewhat  to  dissemble  his  natural  tem- 
per, he  was  not  so  ordinarily  called  for  upon  these 
occasions  of  merriment.      The  treasurer  of  the  ex- 
chequer dying  in  1520,  the  king  conferred  this  office 
on  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  within  three  years  after, 
a  parliament  being  summoned  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  a  war  with  France,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons.     During  the  sessions  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  much  offended  with  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  because    nothing  was   said  or 
done  there  but  it  was  immediately  made  public  :  on 
the  other  hand,    the   members  had   an  undoubted 
right,  as  they  thought,  to  repeat  to  their  friends 
without  doors  what  had  passed  within.     It  happened, 
however,  that  a  considerable   subsidy  having  been 
demanded  by  the  king,  which  Wolsey  thought  would 
meet  with  great  opposition  in  the  lower  house,  he 
was  determined  to  be  presentwhen  the  motion  should 
be  made  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  rejected.     Tlie 
house  being  apprized  of  his  resolution,  it  was  a  long 
while  under  debate,  as  to  whether  it  was  best  to  receive 
him  with  a  few  of  his  lords  only  or  with  his  whole 
train.     The  major  part  of  the  house  inclined  to  the 
first ;    upon  which   the   speaker  got  up  and  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  forasmuch  as  my  lord  cardinal  hath, 
not  long  since,  laid  to  our  charge  the  lightness  of 
our  tongues,  it  shall  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  amiss 
to  receive   him  M'ith  all  his  people ;  that  so,  if  he 
blame  us  hereafter  for  things  spoken  out  of  the  house, 
we  may  lay  it  upon  those  that  his  grace  shall  bring 
with  him."     The  humour  of  the  speaker's  motion 


the  king  claimed  it  as  a  forfeiture,  upon  which  the 
legate  demanded  a  trial  with  a  counsel  for  his  holi- 
ness, learned  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  de- 
sired that  the  cause  might  be  heard  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence. Henry  acceded  to  this,  and  Mr.  More  was 
chosen  counsel  for  the'  pope ;  whose  cause  he  pleaded 
with  so  much  success,  that  the  forfeiture  which  the 
crown  claimed  was  immediately  restored,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  lawyer  universally  admired  and  ap- 
plauded. Indeed  it  brought  so  great  an  addition  to 
his  fame  that  the  king  would  no  longer  be  induced 
to  dispense  with  his  services.  He  made  him  master 
of  the  requests,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  soon  after,  and  appointed  him  one  of 
his  privy  council. 

It  was  a  custom  with  the  king,  says  the  author  of 
the  "  British  Antiquities,"  after  he  had  performed 
his  devotions  upon  noly  days,  to  send  for  Sir  Thomas 


ingly.  But  having  shown  in  a  solemn  speech,  how 
necessary  it  was  for  the  king's  aflTairs,  that  the  sub- 
sidies moved  for  should  be  granted,  and  finding  that 
no  member  made  any  answer,  nor  showed  the  least 
inclination  to  comply  with  what  he  asked,  he  with 
great  indignation  said,  "  Gentlemen,  unless  it  be 
the  manner  of  your  house  to  express  your  minds  in 
such  cases  by  your  speaker,  here  is,  without  doubt, 
a  surprising  obstinate  silence."  He  then  required 
the  speaker  to  give  him  an  answer  to  the  demand 
which  he  made  in  the  king's  name.  Upon  which 
Sir  Thomas,  with  great  reverence,  excused  their 
silence,  as  being  abashed  at  the  presence  of  so  ex- 
alted a  personage.  He  then  proceeded  to  show, 
"  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  ancient  liberty  of 
the  house,  to  make  an  answer  to  his  majesty's  mes- 
sages by  any  other  person,  how  great  soever,  than 
some  of  their  own  members  ;"  and  in  the  conclusion 
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he  told  his  eminence,  "That  though,  as  speaker,  he 
was  the  voice  of  the  commons,  yet  except  every  one 
of  them  could  put  their  several  judgments  in  his 
head,  he  alone,  in  so  weighty  a  manner,  was  not  able 
to  make  a  sufficient  answer."  The  cardinal  took 
offence  at  the  speaker  for  this  evasive  reply,  and  sud- 
denly rose  and  departed.  In  consequence  of  this 
AVolsey  persuaded  the  king  to  name  him  ambassador 
to  Spain.  However,  when  his  majesty  mentioned 
his  design  to  Sir  Thomas,  the  knight  took  the  hberty 
to  remonstrate  so  strongly,  yet  so  modestly,  against 
it  on  account  of  the  climate,  that  with  a  candour  and 
condescension  not  usual  to  him,  Henry  was  pleased  ' 
to  admit  of  his  argument,  and  employed  him  another  ^ 
way.  Accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  R.  Wing- 
field,  in  the  year  1528  Sir  Thomas  More  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
at  the  same  time  admitted  into  such  a  high  degree 
of  favour  with  the  king,  that  his  majesty  would  fre- 
quently come,  without  giving  him  any  notice,  to  his 
house  at  Chelsea,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  society  with- 
out restraint.  The  house  in  which  Sir  Thomas 
resided  at  this  period  is  delineated  beneath. 


It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  ser\'ants  and  favour- 
ites of  Henry  VIII.  he  never  treated  any  with  so 
much  good  humour  as  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
answer  which  he  made  the  king  on  his  desiring  his 
judgment  with  regard  to  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Catherine  does  honour  to  his  memory.  Clark  and 
Tonstal,  bishops  of  Bath  and  Durham,  with  others 
of  the  privy  council,  having  been  ordered  to  consult 
with  him,  "To  be  plain  with  your  grace,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  "  neither  my  lord  of  Durham,  nor  my  lord 
of  Bath,  nor  myself,  nor  any  of  your  privy  council, 
being  all  your  servants,  and  greatly  indebted  to  your 
goodness,  are  in  my  judgment  proper  counsellors  for 
your  grace  upon  this  point ;  but,  if  you  please  to 
imderstand  the  very  truth,  you  may  have  such 
counsellors  who,  neither  for  respect  of  their  own 
worldly  profit,  nor  for  fear  of  your  princely  authority, 
will  deceive  you ;"  and  he  then  named  Jerome, 
Austin,  and  several  other  ancient  fathers,  producing 
the  opinions  he  had  collected  out  of  them.  When 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  made  lord  chancellor,  his 
father.  Sir  John,  was  one  of  the  oldest  judges  in  the 
king's  bench  ;  and  it  was  a  very  interesting  sight  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  see  two  such  great  seats  filled 
by  a  father  and  son  at  the  same  time.  There  was 
another,  however,  still  more  surprising;  for,  if  the 
court  of  king's  bench  was  sitting  when  the  chan- 
cellor came  into  the  hall,  he  went  first  into  that 
court,  and  there,  kneeling  down  in  the  sight  of  every 


body,  asked  his  father's  blessing :  and  when  they 
happened  to  meet  together  at  the  readings  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  he  always  offered  the  presidence  to  his 
father,  though,  on  account  of  his  son's  high  dignity. 
Sir  John  as  constantly  waved  it.  Though  living 
much  at  court,  yet  Sir  Thomas  More,besides  his  private 
prayers,  always  read  the  psalms  and  litany  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  a  morning,  and  every  night  went 
with  his  whole  family  to  chapel,  and  there  read  the 
psalms  and  collects  with  them. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  historians,  that 
Henry  gave  the  great  seal  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
purely  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  opinion  of  a  man 
so  eminent  for  piety  and  learning  in  favour  of  his 
divorce  from  Queen  Catherine:  for  he  thought,  after 
bestowing  on  him  such  a  high  post,  Sir  Thomas 
could  not  with  decency  refuse  it.  But  if  these  were 
really  the  king's  sentiments,  he  knew  very  little  of 
Sir  Thomas's  real  opinion.  Sir  Thomas  always  vowed 
that  he  thought  the  marriage  lawful  in  the  sight  of 
God,  since  it  had  once  received  the  sanction  of  the 
apostohc  council;  for,  though  he  stood  the  fore- 
most among  those  who  were  for  abolishing  the  ille- 
gal jurisdiction  which  the  popes  exercised  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  far  from  wishing  a  total  rupture  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  which  he  plainly  perceived  was  un- 
avoidable, according  to  the  measures  that  King  Henry 
was  then  pursuing.  All  these  things  considered, 
Sir  Thomas,  knowing  he  must  be  engaged  in  the 
contest  on  account  of  his  office,  by  which  means  he 
must  either  offend  his  conscience  or  disoblige  theking, 
never  ceased  soliciting  his  great  and  intimate  friend, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  intercede  with  his  majesty, 
that  he  might  deliver  up  the  seal,  for  which,  through 
many  infirmities  of  body,  he  said  he  was  no  longer 
fit ;  and  being  pressed  so  often  by  him  to  this  pur- 
pose, the  duke  at  length  apphed  to  the  king,  and  ob- 
tained permission  that  the  chancellor  might  resign. 
But  when  he  waited  on  Henry  for  that  purpose,  the 
monarch,  notwithstanding  what  he  called  Sir  Thomas's 
obstinacy  with  regard  to  this  great  affair,  expressed 
much  unwillingness  to  part  with  so  useful  a  servant; 
and,  giving  him  many  thanks  and  commendations 
for  his  excellent  execution  of  a  most  important  trust, 
assured  him,  that,  in  any  request  he  should  have 
occasion  to  make,  which  concerned  either  his  interest 
or  his  honour,  he  should  always  find  the  crown  ready 
to  assist  him.  As  Sir  Thomas  More  had  sustained 
the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor  for  above  two  years 
and  a  half  with  the  utmost  wisdom  and  integrity,  so 
he  retired  from  it  with  an  unparalleled  greatness  of 
mind,  not  being  able  to  defray  the  necessary  expences 
of  his  private  family  when  he  had  divested  himself 
of  that  employment.  When  he  delivered  up  the 
great  seal  he  wrote  an  apology  for  himself,  in  which 
he  declared  to  the  public,  that  all  the  revenues  and 
pensions  he  had  by  his  father,  his  wife,  or  his  own 
purchase,  except  the  manors  given  him  by  the  king, 
did  not  amount  to  the  value  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

The  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  being  fixed  for  the 
3 1  St  of  May,  1533,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony;  but  this  he  dechned,  as 
he  still  retained  his  opinion  as  to  the  illegality  of  the 
king's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine.  This  refusal 
exasperated  the  king  so  much  that  in  the  ensuing 
parliament  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords, 
attainting  him,  with  several  others,  for  countenanc- 
ing and  encouraging  EUzabeth  Barton,  a  pretended 
prophetess,  styled,  "The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent."  This 
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woman  affirmed,  that  slie  had  revelations  from  God, 
to  f^ive  the  king  warninf^  of  his  wicked  life,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  authority  committed  to  him.  In  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Nuns  of  Sion,  she  called  on  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  declaring  her  pretended  revelations  to  him, 
he  was  brought  in,  by  the  king's  direction,  as  an  ac- 
complice with  her.  He  justified  himself,  however, 
as  to  all  the  intercourse  he  had  with  her  in  several 
letters  to  Secretary  Cromwell;  in  which  he  said,  he 
was  convinced  she  was  the  most  false  dissembling 
hypocrite  that  had  ever  been  known.  But  this  availed 
him  but  little,  for  when  Sir  Thomas  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  house  of  commons  to  make  his 
own  defence  against  the  bill,  his  majesty  would  not 
consent  to  it,  but  assigned  a  committee  of  the  council 
to  hear  him.  The  wish  of  the  king  was  to  prevail 
on  him  to  give  a  public  assent  to  the  king's  measure; 
to  which  purpose  the  lord  chancellor  Audley  stated 
how  great  was  his  majesty's  extraordinary  love  and 
favour  to  Sir  Thomas.  But  after  assuring  the  com- 
mittee of  the  just  sense  he  had  of  the  king's  good- 
ness to  him,  he  told  them  "  that  he  had  hoped  he 
should  never  have  heard  any  more  of  that  business, 
since  he  had  from  the  beginning  informed  his  majesty 
of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  it;  and  the  king 
accepted  them  not  ungraciously,  promising  that  he 
should  never  be  molested  farther  about  it.  However, 
he  had  found  nothing,  since  the  first  agitation  of  the 
matter,  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  mind;  if  he 
had,  it  would  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 
Then  the  lords  proceeded  to  threaten  him,  telling 
him  it  was  his  majesty's  commands  they  should  in- 
form him  that  he  was  the  most  ungrateful  and 
traitorous  subject  in  the  world ;  adding,  that  he  had 
been  the  means  of  his  majesty's  publishing  a  book, 
in  which  he  had  put  a  sword  in  the  pope's  hand  to 
fight  against  himself.  This  was  Henry's  celebrated 
book  against  Luther;  but  Sir  Thomas  clearing  him- 
self of  this  charge  also,  and  protesting  he  had  always 
found  fault  with  those  parts  of  the  book  which  were 
calculated  to  raise  the  power  of  the  pope,  and  that 
he  had  objected  against  them  to  his  majesty,  the 
lords,  not  being  able  to  make  any  reply  to  his  vindi- 
cation, broke  up  the  committee.  Mr.  Roper,  seeing 
Sir  Thomas  extremely  cheerful  at  his  return,  asked 
him  if  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  bill  of  attainder, 
that  he  was  in  such  good  spirits.  "  I  had  forgotten 
that,"  said  the  knight,  "  but,  if  you  would  know  the 
reason  of  my  mirth,  it  is,  that  I  have  given  the  devil 
so  foul  a  fall  to-day,  and  gone  so  far  with  these 
lords,  that,  without  great  shame  indeed,  I  can  never 
go  back."  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Cromwell  had 
used  their  influence  to  dissuade  the  king  from  pro- 
ceeding on  the  bill  of  attainder ;  assuring  him  that 
they  found  the  upper  house  were  fully  determined  to 
hear  him  in  his  own  defence  before  they  would  pass 
it;  and,  if  his  name  were  not  struck  out,  it  was  much 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  bill  would  be  rejected. 
But  the  king  was  too  vindictive  to  forgive  a  man  who 
had  been  his  favourite,  and  yet  had  dared  to  offend 
him;  he  said  that  he  would  be  present  himself  in  the 
house  when  the  bill  should  pass.  The  committee  of 
the  council,  however,  differed  from  him ;  and  finding 
that  nothing  else  would  moderate  the  obstinacy  and 
vehemence  with  which  he  pursued  his  point,  they 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  besought  him  to  forbear; 
telling  him  "that  if  it  should  be  carried  against 
him,  in  his  own  presence,  as  they  believed  it  would 
be,  it  would  encourage  his  subjects,  to  despise  him. 
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and  be  a  dishonour  to  him  also  all  over  Europe.  They 
did  not  doubt  but  they  should  be  able  to  find  out 
something  else  against  Sir  Thomas,  wherein  they 
might  serve  his  majesty  with  some  success;  but  in 
this  affair  of  the  Nun  he  was  universally  accounted 
so  innocent  that  the  world  thought  him  worthier  of 
praise  than  of  reproof"  With  these  suggestions, 
they  at  last  subdued  the  king;  and  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  struck  out  of  the  bill. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parlia- 
ment, there  was  a  committee  of  the  cabinet-council 
at  Lambeth,  consisting  of  the  archbishop,  the  lord- 
chancellor  Audley,  and  Cromwell;  where  several 
ecclesiastics,  but  no  other  layman  besides  Sir  Thomas 
More,  were  cited  to  appear,  and  take  the  oath  of  succes- 
sion. Sir  Thomas  being  first  called,  and  the  oath  ten- 
dered to  him  under  the  great  seal, he  desired  to  see  the 
act  of  succession  which  enjoined  it;  and  this  being  also 
showed  him,  he  said  "  that  he  would  blame  neither 
those  who  had  made  the  act,  nor  those  who  had  taken 
the  oath ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  though  he  was  will- 
ing to  swear  to  the  succession  in  a  form  of  his  own 
drawing,  yet  the  oath  which  was  offered  was  so 
worded  that  his  conscience  revolted  against  it,  and 
he  could  not  take  it  with  safety  to  his  soul."  He 
offered,  however,  to  swear  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  issue  of  the  king's  present  marriage, 
because  he  thought  the  parliament  had  a  right  to  de- 
termine that  matter.  Cromwell,  who  knew  the  con- 
sequence of  this  debate,  when  he  saw  that  Sir  Thomas 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  oath  as  it  was 
tendered,  saw  that  his  ruin  was  inevitable ;  and  pro- 
tested "  that  he  had  rather  his  only  son  should  have 
lost  his  head  than  that  Sir  Thomas  More  should 
have  refused  to  swear  to  the  succession."  He  was 
immediately  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  abbot 
of  Westminster  for  four  days;  during  which  the 
king  and  his  council  deliberated  what  course  it  was 
best  to  take  with  him.  Several  methods  were  pro- 
posed, but  Henry  would  listen  to  none  of  them  ;  and, 
in  the  end.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower. 

His  misfortunes  made  so  little  impression  upon  his 
spirits  that  he  retained  his  usual  mirth.  The  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  had  been  formerly  under  some 
obhgation  to  him,  and  therefore  apologized  to  him 
that  he  could  not  accommodate  him  as  he  wished, 
without  incurring  the  king's  displeasure;  to  which 
he  replied,  "Master  lieutenant,  whenever  I  find  fault 
with  the  entertainment  you  provide  for  me,  do  you 
turn  me  out  of  doors."  When  Sir  Thomas  had  been 
confined  about  a  month,  his  lavourite  daughter  was 
allowed  to  visit  him,  and  afterwards  his  wife.  As 
she  had  not  the  magnanimity  of  her  husband,  she 
remonstrated  with  him  with  much  petulance,  "  that 
he,  who  had  been  always  reputed  so  wise  a  man, 
should  now  so  play  the  fool,  as  to  be  content  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  close  filthy  prison  with  rats  and  mice, 
when  he  might  enjoy  his  liberty  and  the  king's  favour, 
if  he  would  but  do  as  all  the  bishops  and  other  learned 
men  had  done;  and  as  he  had  a  good  house  to  live  in, 
his  library,  his  gallery,  his  garden,  and  all  other  ne- 
cessaries handsome  about  him,  where  he  might  enjoy 
himself  with  his  wife  and  children,  she  could  not 
conceive  what  he  meant  by  tarrying  so  quietly  in  this 
imprisonment."  He  heard  her  very  patiently,  and 
then  asked  her,  in  his  facetious  manner,  "  whether 
that  house  was  not  as  nigh  to  heaven  as  his  own? — 
that  he  saw  no  great  cause  for  so  much  joy  in  his 
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house,  and  the  things  about  it,  which  would  so  soon 
forget  its  master, — that,  if  he  were  under  ground  but 
seven  years,  and  came  to  it  again,  he  should  find 
those  in  it  who  would  bid  him  begone,  and  tell  him 
it  was  none  of  his.  Besides,  his  stay  in  it  was  so 
uncertain,  that  as  he  would  be  but  a  bad  merchant 
who  would  put  himself  in  danger  to  lose  eternity  for 
a  thousand  years,  so  how  much  more  if  he  were 
not  sure  to  enjoy  it  one  day  to  an  end  ?"  Sir  Thomas 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Queen  Catherine  upon  a 
principle  of  conscience,  and  therefore  he  always  with- 
stood Henry  upon  that  point  with  firmness.  The 
affair  of  the  king's  supremacy  was  no  less  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  him  than  the  other;  but,  as  the 
statute  which  enacted  it  had  made  it  treason  to  write 
or  speak  against  it,  he  observed  a  silence  in  this  re- 
spect, conformable  to  the  law;  but  he  refused;  to  ac- 
knowledge it  with  an  oath.  Sir  Thomas  was  tried 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  a  committee  of  the  lords, 
with  some  of  the  judges,  at  the  bar  of  the  king's 
bench.  When  the  attorney-general  had  gone  through 
the  charge  against  him  in  the  indictment,  in  the  most 
virulent  manner  the  lord  chancellor  said  to  him, 
"  You  see  now  how  grievously  you  have  offended  his 
majesty;  nevertheless,  he  is  so  merciful,  that,  if  you 
Avill  but  leave  yourobstinacyand  change  your  opinion, 
we  hope  you  may  yet  obtain  pardon  of  his  high- 
ness for  what  is  past."  To  this  he  replied,  "  that 
he  had  much  cause  to  thank  these  noble  lords  for 
this  courtesy;  but  he  besought  Almighty  God,  that, 
through  his  grace,  he  might  continue  in  the  mind 
he  was  then  in  unto  death."  After  this  he  went 
through  his  defence  upon  every  part  of  the  indict- 
ment with  great  strength  of  argument  and  powerful 
eloquence. 

But,  unhappily  for  Sir  Thomas,  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  Henry  Vin.,  whose  will  was  a  law  to  judges 
as  well  as  juries.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
evidence  against  him  was  proved  notoriously  false, 
yet  the  jury,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  found  him 
guilty.  They  had  no  sooner  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict, than  the  lord  chancellor  Audley,  as  the  organ 
of  the  court,  began  immediately  to  pronounce  the 
sentence;  but  the  prisoner  stopped  him  short  with 
this  modest  rebuke:  "  My  lord,  when  I  was  towards 
the  law,  the  manner  in  such  cases  was,  to  ask  the 
prisoner,  before  sentence,  whether  he  could  give  any 
reason  why  judgment  should  not  proceed  against 
him."  Upon  this,  the  chancellor  asked  Sir  Thomas 
what  he  was  able  to  allege.  But  if  a  jury  could  not 
be  moved  by  what  he  had  said  in  defending  himself 
against  the  charge  in  this  indictment,  there  could  be 
httle  hope  that  judges  would  l)e  influenced  to  wave 
their  sentence  by  what  he  should  say  against  the 
matter  of  the  indictment  itself.  However,  whether 
the  exceptions  he  made  were  too  strong  to  be  an- 
swered, or  whether  the  chancellor  began  at  this  time 
to  feel  some  little  compunction,  or  had  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  the  popular  clamour  if  he  took  the  condem- 
nation of  the  prisoner  entirely  upon  himself,  after 
Sir  Thomas  had  done  speaking  he  turned  to  the 
lord  chief  justice,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  openly 
before  the  court  as  to  the  validity  of  the  indictment. 
The  answer  of  the  chief  justice,  whose  name  was 
Fitz-James,  is  somewhat  remarkable:  "  My  lords  all, 
by  St.  Gillian,  I  must  needs  confess  that  if  the  act 
of  parliament  be  not  unlawful,  then  in  my  conscience 
the  indictment  is  not  insufficient."  Upon  this  equivo- 
cal expression,  the  lord  chancellor  said  to  the  rest. 


"Lo,  my  lords;  lo,  you  hear  what  my  lord  chief  jus- 
tice saith  ;"  and,  without  waiting  for  any  reply,  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  sentence,  "That  Sir  Thomas  More 
should  be  carried  back  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
from  thence  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  city 
to  Tyburn,  there  to  be  hanged  till  he  was  half-dead ; 
after  that,  cut  down,  yet  alive,  his  private  parts  cut 
off,  his  belly  ripped,  his  bowels  burnt,  his  four  quar- 
ters set  up  over  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  and  his 
head  upon  London  bridge." 

"  This  shocking  sentence  filled  the  eyes  of  many 
with  tears,  and  their  hearts  with  horror.  Then  the 
court  telling  Sir  Thomas,  that,  if  he  had  any  thing 
farther  to  say,  they  were  ready  to  hear  him,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  court  in  the  most  firm 
and  collected  manner : — "  I  have  nothing,"  said  he, 
"  farther  to  say,  my  lords,  but  that  like  as  the  blessed 
apostle  St.  Paul  was  present,  and  consented  to  the 
death  of  Stephen,  and  kept  their  clothes  who  stoned 
him  to  death,  and  yet  be  they  now  both  twain  holy 
saints  in  heaven,  and  shall  continue  there  friends 
for  ever ;  so  I  verily  trust,  and  shall  therefore  right 
heartily  pray,  that  though  your  lordships  have  now 
been  judges  on  earth  to  my  condemnation,  we  may 
yet  hereafter  all  meet  together  in  heaven,  to  our 
everlasting  salvation  :  and  so  I  pray  God  preserve 
you  all,  and  especially  my  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
and  send  him  faithful  counsellors." 

Having  taken  his  leave  of  the  court  in  this  noble 
manner,  he  was  conducted  from  the  bar  to  the  Tower, 
with  the  axe  carried  before  him  in  the  usual  man- 
ner after  condemnation.  But,  when  he  came  to  the 
Tower  wharf,  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Roper,  thinking  this  would  be  the  last  opportunity 
she  should  ever  have,  was  waiting  there  to  see  him. 
As  soon  as  he  appeared  she  burst  through  the  throng 
and  guard  which  surrounded  him,  and,  ha\'ing  re- 
ceived his  blessing  upon  her  knees,  she  embraced 
him  eagerly  before  the  multitude;  but  the  only  words 
that  she  could  utter  were,  "My  father !  oh  my  father !" 
If  any  thing  could  have  shaken  his  fortitude,  it  must 
have  been  this  :  but  he  only  took  her  up  in  his  arms, 
and  told  her,  "That  whatsoever  he  should  suffer, 
though  he  was  innocent,  yet  it  was  not  without  the 
\v\\\  of  God,  to  whose  blessed  pleasure  she  should 
conform  her  own  will ;  that  she  knew  well  enough 
all  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and  that  she  must  be 
patient  for  her  loss." 

We  have  already  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  his 
head  to  be  stuck  on  a  pole  on  London  bridge.  But 
this  ignominious  sentence  was  changed  into  that 
of  mere  beheading,  which  was  executed,  July  6th, 
1535,  on  Tower  Hill.  As  he  passed  along  to  the 
place  of  execution,  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  were 
expressed  by  silence  and  tears.  That  gaiety  of  spirit 
and  innocent  cheerfulness  which  were  so  conspicuous 
in  his  Ufe  did  not  forsake  him  in  his  last  moments. 
If  it  be  said  that  he  displayed  too  much  lightness  for 
the  occasion,  we  must  remember  that  what  was  a 
mournful  solemnity  to  the  spectators  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  joy ;  and  Addison  says,  "  What  was  phi- 
losophy in  this  extraordinary  man,  would  be  frenzy 
in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper  as  in  the  sanctity  of  his 
life  and  manners."  His  body  was  buried  in  Chelsea 
church  ;  his  head,  owing  to  the  dutiful  care  of  his 
bereaved  daughter  Margaret,  was  placed  in  a  vault  in 
St.  Dunstan's  church,  Canterbury. 
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More  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  pro- 
moters of  classical  learning  in  this  island.  His  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Erasmus  and  other  conti- 
nental scholars  both  led  him  to  cultivate  his  own 
taste  and  made  him  eager  to  improve  that  of  his 
countrymen.  How  much  his  exertions  were  wanted, 
and  how  low  the  state  of  literature  was  at  that  period, 
appears  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  university 
of  Oxford  was  divided  between  the  contending  par- 
ties of  Greek  and  Trojan  ;  the  one  urging,  the  other 
vehemently  opposing,  the  introduction  of  Greek  as  a 
part  of  academical  study.  More  took  a  very  active 
part  against  the  Trojans,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
that  profound  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  this 
noble  language  which  still  so  honourably  distin- 
guishes English  scholars.  He  condescended  even  to 
smooth  the  first  entrance  into  learning  by  assisting 
the  grammatical  labours  of  his  friend  Lilly.  His  own 
English  productions  are  very  voluminous  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  "  The  Life  of  Picus  of  Mirandula," 
a  youthful  production,  and  "  The  History  of  Richard 
HI,"  the  genuineness  of  which  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
they  contain  scarcely  any  thing  of  consequence.  Of 
hisLatinworks,by  far  the  best  is  the  "Utopia."  Upon 
it  indeed  rests  all  More's  fame  as  an  author.  This 
production,  so  much  more  talked  of  than  read,  is 
comprised  in  two  books ;  the  first  of  which,  though 
short  and  merely  introductory,  is  the  best  written  and 
most  interesting.  It  consists  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween More  and  Hythlodaeus,  the  stranger  who  is 
just  returned  from  Utopia ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
introduces  many  remarks  on  the  political  institutions 
he  had  seen  in  his  travels,  particularly  in  England. 
These  remarks  are  equally  valuable  for  their  freedom 
and  acuteness,  considering  the  period  at  which  they 
were  written.  Princes  are  arraigned  for  their  love  of 
war,  courtiers  for  their  servihty  and  hatred  of  inno- 
vation, and  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  for  their 
idleness  and  profligacy,  fie  points  out  very  clearly 
the  absurdity  of  mr.ny  of  our  customs  and  laws,  and 
inveighs  bitterly  against  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  our 
penal  code  in  the  punishment  of  robbery  and  theft. 

By  far  the  most  engaging  view  of  More's  character 
is  in  the  relations  of  private  life.  It  is  seldom  we  are 
enabled  to  contemplate  statesmen  with  their  minds 
unbent  from  exertion ;  and  the  admiration  which 
their  public  exhibitions  had  raised  is  not  always  in- 
creased by  a  closer  inspection.  But  of  More's  domes- 
tic life  we  have  ample  details  ;  and  it  is  the  contrast 
of  his  great  elevation  and  profound  knowledge  v/ith 
his  tenderness  of  affection,  and  his  playfulness,  sim- 
plicity, and  unaffected  serenity  of  temper,  which 
forms  the  true  sublime  of  his  character.  In  him 
there  is  no  disguise  of  artificial  representation,  no 
management  of  conduct  to  produce  effect :  every  act 
flows  without  effort  from  the  even  tenour  of  a  mind 
well  poised  on  itself,  which  nothing  external  can  either 
elevate  or  depress.  We  do  not  follow  him  from  the 
speaker's  chair  or  the  woolsack  to  see  him  put  off 
the  robes  of  greatness  and  resume  the  man ;  but  we 
go  with  him  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  see  him 
retain,  in  those  dignified  seats,  all  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity and  unaffected  lowliness  of  his  nature. 

We  have  already  stated  that  he  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  lived  only  long  enough  to  produce  him 
all  the  family  he  ever  had— three  daughters  and  a  son ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  directed  in  his  second 
choice  by  a  wish  to  provide  for  them  a  faithful  and  i 
economical  stepmother.     She  was,  as  More  himself! 
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says,  nee  hella,  nee  puella;  and  the  badness  of  her 
temper  often  tried,  without  altering,  the  sweetness  of 
her  hu.sljand's.  The  following  letter  to  her  is  so 
illustrative  of  his  equanimity  and  mild  benevolence, 
and  so  good  a  specimen  of  his  English  style,  that  we 
give  it  to  the  reader  without  abridgment.  It  was 
written  immediately  after  his  return  from  assisting 
at  the  negotiations  at  Gamln-ay,  and  was  meant  to 
comfort  his  penurious  wife  for  a  fire  which  had  con- 
sumed part  of  his  house,  all  his  barns,  and  some  of 
those  of  his  neighbours. 

"Mistress  Alice,  in  my  most  heartywise  I  recom- 
mend me  to  you.  And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my 
son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  barns,  and  our  neigh- 
bours' also,  with  all  the  corn  that  was  therein  ;  albeit 
(saving  God's  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much 
good  corn  lost;  yet,  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us 
such  a  chance,  we  must,  and  are  bounden,  not  only 
to  be  content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visitation. 
He  sent  us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he  hath 
by  such  a  chance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be 
fulfilled !  Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in 
good  M'orth,  and  heartily  thank  him  as  well  for  ad- 
versity as  for  prosperity.  And  peradventure  we  have 
more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our 
winning  ;  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good 
for  us  than  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  take  all  the  household  with  you 
to  church,  and  there  thank  God,  both  for  that  he  has 
given  us  and  for  that  he  has  taken  from  us,  and  for 
that  he  hath  left  us  ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can 
increase  when  he  will;  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us 
yet  less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

"  I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my 
poor  neighbours  have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therefore ;  for  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a 
spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour  of  mine  bear 
loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  I  pray 
you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry 
in  God  ;  and  devise  somewhat  with  your  friends  what 
way  were  best  to  take  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
corn  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming, 
if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the  ground  still  in 
our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we 
so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  sud- 
denly thus  to  leave  it  all  uj),  and  to  put  away  our  folk 
from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us 
thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye 
shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters,  ye 
may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not 
that  any  man  were  suddenly  sent  away  he  wot  not 
whither. 

"  At  my  coming  hither  I  perceived  none  other,  Imt 
that  I  should  tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But 
now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave 
this  next  week  to  come  home  and  see  you  ;  and  then 
shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  things  whaf 
order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

"  And  thus,  as  heartily  fare  you  vrell,  with  all  out 
children,  as  ye  can  wish  !  At  Woodstock,  the  3rd  day 
of  September,  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  More." 

To  the  education  of  his  children  he  devoted  him- 
self with  no  less  ardour  than  success.  They  were  all 
brought  up,  his  daughters  as  well  as  his  son,  in  th ; 
wholesome  and  invigorating  discipline  of  classical 
learning ;  and  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  find  that  the 
example  and  authority  of  so  great  a  man  had  power 
to  extend  the  practice  at  present. 

"  As  I  prefer  learning,  united  with  virtue,  to  all  tJie 
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treasures  of  princes,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  the  tutor 
of  his  children,  "  so  I  look  upon  the  reputation  of 
learning  when  separated  from  good  morals  as  merely 
infamy  rendered  conspicuous.  This  applies  pecu- 
liarly to  the  female  sex.  Their  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture being  something  new,  and  a  certain  reproach  to 
the  sluggishness  of  men,  most  men  will  be  ready  to 
attack  them,  and  to  expend  their  natural  malice  upon 
their  learning.  Nay,  they  will  call  their  own  igno- 
rance a  virtue  when  compared  with  the  faults  of  those 
learned.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  woman  (which 
I  wish  may  he  the  case  u-ith  all  my  girls,  and  in  which 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence  under  your  auspices) 
to  great  excellence  of  character  unite  even  a  mode- 
rate portion  of  learning,  I  deem  her  possessed  of  more 
real  good  than  if  she  had  the  wealth  of  Croesus  and 
the  beauty  of  Helen.  And  this  not  for  the  sake  of 
fame,  although  she  pursueth  worth  as  doth  the  sha- 
dow the  bodv;  but  because  the  reward  of  wisdom  is 
more  substantial  than  to  he  borne  away  on  the  wings 
of  riches,  or  to  fade  with  beauty." 

In  the  same  letter  are  the  following  hints  on  the 
moral  education  of  his  daughters: — 

"  I  have  not  only  requested  you,  my  dear  Gonel- 
lus,  whose  strong  love  to  all  mine  would  have  led 
you,  I  know,  to  have  done  so  of  your  own  accord,  not 
only  my  wife,  to  whom  her  true  maternal  piety  is  a 
sufficient  impulse,  as  I  have  often  witnessed,  but  I 
have  frequently  besought  almost  all  my  friends  also, 
that  they  might  afterwards  admonish  my  children, 
that,  avoiding  the  precipices  of  pride,  they  walk  on 
the  pleasant  meads  of  modesty;  that  the  sight  of 
riches  overcome  them  not ;  that  they  sigh  not  for  the 
want  of  that  in  themselves  which  is  erroneously  ad- 
mired by  others  ;  that  they  think  no  better  of  them- 
selves for  being  well  dressed,  nor  worse  for  being 
otherwise ;  that  they  spoil  not  the  beauty  which 
nature  gave  them,  by  neglect,  nor  endeavour  to  in- 
crease it  bv  vile  arts  ;  that  they  esteem  virtue  the  first, 
letters  the  second  good ;  and  that  of  these  they  esteem 
those  the  Ijest  which  can  best  teach  them  piety  to 
God,  charity  to  man,  modesty  and  Christian  humility 
in  their  own  deportment." 

They  corresponded  to  this  paternal  solicitude  as 
well  as  a  father  could  wish.  His  daughter  Margaret 
in  particular,  who  married  Roper  his  biographer,  at- 
tained such  excellence  in  every  branch  of  elegance 
and  useful  learning  as  to  be  always  mentioned  among 
those  whose  mental  accomplishments  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  sex.  Moore  often  expresses  his  satis- 
faction with  "the  invincible  courage"  she  displays 
in  "  joining  to  her  virtue  the  knowledge  of  most 
excellent  sciences  ;"  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the 
progress  of  all  his  children  is  conveyed  with  great 
naivete  in  the  following  letter  "  to  his  whole  school." 
"  You  see  what  a  device  I  have  found  to  save  pa- 
per, and  avoid  the  labour  of  writing  all  your  names. 
But  although  you  are  so  dear  to  me,  that  if  I  had 
named  one,  I  must  have  named  all  the  rest ;  yet  there 
is  no  appellation  under  which  you  appear  dearer  to 
me  than  that  of  scholar:  the  tie  of  learning  seems 
almost  to  bind  me  to  }'ou  more  powerfully  than  even 
the  tie  of  nature.  I  am  glad  therefore  that  Mr.  Drue 
is  again  safely  returned  to  you,  as  you  know  I  had 
some  reason  to  be  anxious  about  him.  If  I  did 
not  love  you  so  much,  I  should  envy  you  the  hap- 
piness of  possessing  so  many  and  such  excellent  mas- 
ters. I  imderstand  Mr.  Nicholas  is  also  with  you, 
and  that  you  are,  with  his  assistance,  making  such 
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prodigious  progress  in  astronom"),  as  not  only  to 
know  the  pole-star,  and  the  dog  and  such  common 
constellations,  but  even,  with  a  skill  which  bespeaks 
truly  accomplished  astronomer,  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  sun  from  the  moon!  Go  on  then,  with  this 
new  and  wonderful  science,  by  which  you  ascend  to 
the  stars.  And  while  you  diligently  consider  them 
with  your  eyes,  let  this  holy  season  raise  your  minds 
also  to  heaven,  lest,  while  your  eyes  are  lifted  up  to 
the  skies,  your  souls  should  grovel  among  the  bnates. 
Adieu,  my  dearest  children." 

Erasmus  draws  a  very  pleasing  picture  of  More's 
domestic  circle  in  his  house  at  Chelsea,  where,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  assembled  most  of  his 
relations,  and  lived  like  a  patriarch  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  directing  power  of  his  superior  under- 
standing diffused  through  the  whole  establishment 
the  charm  of  constant  occupation,  while  the  match- 
less felicity  of  his  temper  promoted  the  gaiety  of 
youth  and  the  cheerfulness  of  social  intercourse. 

"  I  would  call  this  house,"  says  Erasmus,  "the  aca- 
demy of  Plato,  were  it  not  injustice  to  compare  it  to 
a  place  where  the  usual  disputations  concerning 
figures  and  numbers  were  only  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  disquisitions  about  the  moral  virtues. 
A  house  in  which  every  one  studies  the  liberal  sci- 
ences, where  the  principal  care  is  virtue  and  piety, 
where  idleness  never  appears,  where  intemperate  lan- 
guage is  never  heard,  where  regularity  and  order  are 
prescribed  by  the  mere  force  of  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, where  every  one  performs  his  duty,  and  yet  all 
are  so  cheerful  as  if  mirth  was  their  only  employ- 
ment— such  a  house  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  prac- 
tical school  of  the  Christian  religion." 

More's  principles  of  religious  conduct  are  at  times 
not  only  discordant  with  every  other  part  of  his 
character,  but  often  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
that  to  a  degree  which  we  can  only  account  for  by 
regarding  some  of  them  as  the  dictates  of  his  own 
manly  and  uncorrupted  judgment,  and  others  as  the 
effects  of  early  prepossession,  and  of  that  zeal  against 
innovation  which  is  so  apt  to  blind  the  soundest  un- 
derstandings. In  the"  Utopia,"  which  he  wrote  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  Utopus,  the  legislator  of 
his  favourite  republic,  makes  a  law  that  every  man 
shall  be  of  what  religion  he  pleases,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  which  had  sufl^ered  much  by 
daily  contentions  and  irreconcilable  sects,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  the  interest  of  religion  itself  re- 
quired it. 

"  He  judged  it  wrong,"  observes  Sir  Thomas,  "  to 
lay  down  any  thing  rashly ;  and  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  those  different  forms  of  religion  might  not 
all  come  from  God,  who  might  inspire  men  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  be  pleased  with  the  variety.  He 
therefore  thought  it  indecent  and  foolish  for  any  man 
to  threaten  and  terrify  another,  to  make  him  believe 
what  did  not  strike  him  as  true.  And  supposing  even 
only  one  religion  to  be  true,  and  the  rest  false,  he  ima- 
gined that  the  innate  force  of  truth  would  at  last 
break  forth  and  shine  bright,  if  supported  only  by  the 
strength  of  reasoning,  and  attended  to  with  a  gentle 
and  unprejudiced  mind ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  such  debates  were  carried  on  with  violence  and  tu- 
mult, since  the  most  wicked  are  ever  the  most  obsti- 
nate, the  best  and  most  holy  religion  might  be  choked 
with  superstition,  as  corn  is  with  briers  and  thorns." 
Sir  Thomas  More  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the 
nice  distinctions  of  casuistical  divinity ;  and  many 
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things  of  course,  frivolous  enough  in  themselves,  as- 
sumed in  his  mind  an  importance  that  did  not  belong 
to  them.  He  had  not  even  made  up  his  sentiments 
on  the  disputed  points  put  to  him  by  the  judges  on 
his  trial,  which  accounts  for  his  declining  to  declare 
them  openly,  either  in  his  examinations  or  in  prison. 
But  when  the  mind's  energy  is  excited  by  unjust 
persecution,  resistance  becomes  a  point  of  honour  as 
well  as  of  conscience  ;  and  contempt  of  death  is  che- 
rished, not  less  by  a  hatred  of  oppression  than  by  a 
feeling  of  rectitude.  Both  motives,  we  believe,  actu- 
ated More's  conduct;  though  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
life  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  latter  was  infi- 
nitely the  more  powerful.  In  all  his  expressions,  in- 
deed, with  regard  to  Henry  after  his  condemnation, 
there  is  what  in  any  man  but  him  we  should  call  an 
excess  of  meekness,  a  kissing  of  the  rod,  a  want 
almost  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  conscious 
integrity.  This  impression,  however,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fervent  indignation  against  the  tyrant 
which  rises  in  the  breast  of  every  reader  of  his  his- 
tory, but  to  which,  as  well  as  to  every  other  turbulent 
emotion,  More's  nature  and  principles  were  equally 
averse.  Never,  certainly,  was  the  mind  of  man  less 
discomposed  by  the  sentence  of  condemnation  and 
the  approach  of  death.  They  produced  no  shock  of 
the  system,  no  revulsion  of  feeling,  no  screwing  up 
of  the  courage,  to  meet  a  great  occasion.  "His  death," 
as  Addison  observes,  "  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected  :  nor 
did  he  look  upon  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his 
body  as  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  produce  any 
change  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind." 

MOREAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  generals  of  the  French  republic.  He 
was  born  at  Morlaix  in  Bretagne  in  1763.  His  father 
destined  him  for  the  law,  but,  led  by  his  decided  predi- 
lection for  the  military  profession,  he  fled  from  his  stu- 
dies, and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  before  he  had  attained 
his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  not,  however,  suffered 
to  indulge  his  ruling  passion,  but  was  obliged  to  ap- 
ply himself  anew  to  the  study  of  law  at  Rennes,  of 
which  school  he  became  provost.  When  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  in  IJSO,  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Bretons 
being  formed  at  Poictiers,  he  was  chosen  its  presi- 
dent, and  also  became  commander  of  the  first  batta- 
lion of  volunteers  raised  in  the  department  of  Morbi- 
han,  at  the  head  of  which  he  joined  the  army  of  the 
north.  He  subsequently  favoured  the  party  of  the 
Gironde,  the  fall  of  which  much  affected  him,  and  it 
was  with  great  repugnance  that  he  accepted  the  con- 
stitution of  1 793  when  formally  presented  to  the  army. 

In  the  mean  time  he  much  distinguished  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  and  Pichegru,  underwhom 
he  served,  did  all  he  could  to  befriend  him.  The  same 
year  he  was  made  general  of  brigade,  and  in  1794 
general  of  division,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  separate 
force  to  act  in  maritime  Flanders,  where  he  took  many 
towns.  He  also  had  a  share  in  the  memorable  win- 
ter campaign  of  1794,  in  which  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  Pichegru's  army.  He  was  soon  after 
named  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  commenced  that  course  of  arduous  operations 
which  terminated  in  the  celebrated  retreat  from  the 
extremity  of  Germany  to  the  French  frontier  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  army,  by  which  his  skill  as  a  con- 
summate tactician  was  so  much  exalted.  Meantime 
the  republic  was  torn  with  intestine  divisions,  and  a 
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conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  Pichegru,  which  it  was 
the  fortune  of  Moreau  to  discover  by  a  correspondence 
which  accidentally  fell  into  his  possession.  After 
struggling  for  some  time  with  his  friendship  for  his 
old  commander,  he  finally  gave  up  those  documents 
to  the  directory;  but  the  evident  reluctance  with  which 
he  took  this  step  excited  suspicions  at  Paris,  and,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  e.xplain  himself  satisfactorily, 
he  begged  leave  to  retire,  which  was  granted.  His 
talents  as  a  general  again  brought  him  forward,  and 
in  1798  he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  of  Italy, 
where,  after  some  brilliant  successes,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  Russian  force  under  Suwarrow, 
and  he  managed  another  retreat  witia  great  skill.  On 
quitting  the  command  in  Italy  for  that  on  the  Rhine 
he  A'ieited  Paris,  where  he  received  some  propositions 
to  strengthen  the  party  of  the  declining  directory,  to 
which  he  would  not  accede.  On  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Egypt  he  at  first  cordially  supported  him, 
but  a  coldness  and  jealousy  ensued  ;  notwithstanding 
which  the  latter,  as  first  consul,  entrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  The  passage  of  these  rivers,  with  the  battles 
of  Moskirch,  Engen,  Memmingen,  Biberach,  Hoch- 
stadt,  Nurdingen,  and  others  followed,  ending  with 
the  decisive  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  which  induced 
the  Austriana  to  ask  for  peace. 


On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  received  by  the  first 
consul  with  the  most  flattering  attention,  and  he  soon 
after  contracted  an  alhance  with  a  young  lady  of  birth 
and  fortune,  whose  ambition,  with  that  of  her  con- 
nexions, is  supposed  to  have  fomented  the  discontent 
which  soon  after  induced  him  to  retire  to  his  estate 
at  Grosbois.  He  was  finally  accused  of  participation 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Georges,  was 
brought  to  trial  with  fifty-four  other  persons,  de- 
clared guilty  upon  slight  evidence,  and  sentenced  to 
two  years' imprisonment,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  suit.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  travel  in  lieu 
of  imprisonment,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  United 
States  of  America  on  condition  that  he  would  not  re- 
turn to  France  without  permission  from  the  goverru 
ment.  He  accordingly  embarked  at  Cadiz  in  1805, 
and  safely  reached  America,  where  he  bought  a  fine 
estate  near  Morrisville  on  the  Delaware.  Here  he 
remained  soaie  years  in  peace,  until,  listening  to  the 
2  D  2 
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invitation  of  the  allies,  and  more  especially  of  Russia, 
he  emljarkcd  for  Europe  in  July  of  that  year,  and, 
reaching  Gottenburg,  proceeded  to  Prague.  Here 
he  found  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  all  of  whom  received  him  with 
great  cordiality,  and  he  was  induced  to  aid  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  allied  armies  against  his  own  country. 
It  was  a  fatal  resolution  to  himself,  for,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  soon  after  his  arrival,  while  conversing 
with  the  emperor  Alexander  on  horseback  in  the  bat- 
tle before  Dresden,  a  cannon  baU  fractured  his  right 
knee  and  leg,  and  carried  away  the  calf  of  the  left,  so 
as  to  render  the  amputation  of  both  necessary.  After 
languishing  five  days  he  expired  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, IS  13.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  emperor  of  Russia  made  an  ample  pro\'ision  for 
his  widow,  who  also  received  the  title  of  marechale 
from  Louis  XVIII.  The  manners  of  Moreau  were 
simple,  and  he  was  humane  and  generous  as  well  as 
brave.  His  great  merits  as  a  soldier  all  parties  ad- 
mit, but  much  of  his  personal  conduct  as  a  partisan, 
and  especially  that  which  led  to  the  termination  of  his 
life,  will  be  judged  of  variously  by  persons  of  differ- 
ent political  opinions. 

MOREAU,  JEAN  MICHEL,  was' the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Jean  Victor  Moreau.  He  was  born  at  Paris 
in  17-tl,  and  became  a  scholar  of  Lelorrain,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  St.  Petersburg  when  he  was  chosen 
dii-ector  of  the  academy  of  arts  in  that  city.  Moreau 
went  with  him  as  assistant,  though  he  was  then  but 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Two  years  after  this  Lelorrain 
died,  and  Moreau  returned  to  Paris.  Being  entirely 
M'ithout  pecuniary  means,  he  abandoned  painting,  and 
under  Lebas  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  engraving; 
and  as  he  drew  with  skill,  he  prepared  the  designs  for  his 
plates  himself.  Moreau  quickly  established  his  fame. 
He  prepared  engravings  for  the  works  of  Homer, 
Thucydides,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  Ovid, 
Corneille,  Racine,  Lafontaine,  Regnard,  Crebillon, 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  Raynal,  Mably, 
Cresset,  Barthe'lemy,  Saint  PieiTe,  Voltaire,  and  Mo- 
liLTe,  to  each  of  the  two  latter  two  difterent  series  of 
engravings  (making  together  more  than  100  plates); 
also  sixty  plates  for  Gesner's  writings,  eighty  for  the 
New  Testament,and  IGO  for  "The  History  of  France." 
The  great  variety  of  these  subjects  prove  his  exten- 
sive information,  and  Moreau  might  be  considered 
as  a  living  encyclopaedia  of  arts. 

In  1770  he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  all  the 
drawings  required  for  the  pubhc  festivities  and  those 
of  the  court,  and  he  commenced  his  duties  with  the 
sketches  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  dau- 
])hin  and  the  other  princes.  In  1775  he  pubhshed 
engravings,  executed  by  himself,  of  his  drawings  for 
the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  made  member 
of  the  academy  of  painting,  and  draughtsman  of  the 
royal  cabinet.  His  activity  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  his  productions,  for,  besides  what  he  completed  as 
royal  draughtsman,  the  number  of  drawings  which  he 
executed  for  engravings  amounts  to  2400.  In  17S4 
he  made  a  visit  to  Italy,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  his 
opinions  and  productions.  All  his  works  after  that 
period  are  freer  and  nobler.  As  late  as  IS  10  he  en- 
riched the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  with  two  draw- 
ings, each  of  which  contained  more  than  300  figures. 
His  disinterestedness  prevented  him  from  accumu- 
lating property,  and  he  died  at  Paris  in  1814,  in  com- 
parative poverty. 
MORELL,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  writer  on  phi- 


lology and  criticism  in  the  last  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Eton,  and  received  his  education  in  the  col- 
lege there  as  a  scholar  on  the  foundation.  He  re- 
moved  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow,  and  in  1743  took  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  His  death  took 
place  in  17S4, 'at  the  age  of  eighty.  Dr.  :Morell 
republished,  with  improvements.  King's  edition  of 
four  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  and  published  an 
edition  of  the  "  Prometheus  Vinctus"  of^Eschylus, 
a  "  Lexicon  of  Greek  Prosody,"  and  a  translation  of 
the  "Epistles  of  Seneca,"  with  notes  ;  selected  the 
words  for  some  of  Handel's  oratorios,  and  assisted 
in  a  modernized  version  of  "  The  Canterbury  Tales  " 
of  Chaucer. 

MORELLET,  ANDREW,  ABBE,    a  celebrated 
member  of  the  French  academy,  who  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  March  1727,  and  educated  in  the  seminary  of  the 
Thirty-three.      His  industry,  regularity,   and  good 
conduct,  obtained  him  admission  into  the  institute  of 
the  Sorbonne,  where  he  passed  five  years  entirely  de- 
voted to  study.    He  then  accompanied  a  young  noble- 
man to  the  college  of  Du  Plessis,  and  afterwards  on  a 
tour  to  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.    While  at  Rome 
in  175S  he  made  an  abstract  of  Eymeric's  "Directo- 
rium  Inquisitorum,"  which  was  published  four  years 
later  under  the  title  of  "  Manuel  des  Inquisiteurs." 
On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1759,  Morellet  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  distinguished  circle  of  Mad.  Geofirin, 
and  having  published  a  satirical  piece  in  answer  to 
Palissot's  tragedy  of"  The  Philosopher,"  entitled  "  Pre- 
face des  Philosophes,"  in  which  he  made  an  offensive 
allusion  to  the  princess  de  Robecq,  he  was  confined  in 
the  Bastille.     In  1766  he  published  a  translation  of 
"  Beccariaon  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  and  in  1769 
issued  a  "  Prospectus  d'un  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de 
Commerce,"  on  which  he  was  employed  twenty  years, 
and  which  was  suspended  by  the  revolution.  In  1772 
he  came  to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Franklin  and  other  distinguished  individuals, 
and  in  17S3  his  services  were  required  in  the  negoti- 
ations for  peace  between  this  country  and  France,  and 
were  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  4000  livres.     On  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  published  several  pam- 
phlets on  political  subjects,  opposed  the  abohtion  of 
the  acadamy,  though  without  success,  but  succeeded 
in  saving  its  archives  from  destruction.     His  "  Cri 
des  Families,"  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  children 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  time  of  terror,  and  his 
"Cause  des  Peres,"  in  favour  of  the  emigrants,  while 
they  hazarded  his  safety,  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
good.     The  loss  of  his  pension  at  this  time  obliged 
him  to  undertake  the  translation  of  several  works, 
novels,  travels,  &c.,  from  the  English.     On  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  institute  he  was  passed  over,  but  in 
1S03  was  admitted  into  the  academie.     A  fall,  which 
broke  his  leg,  in  1515,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  did 
not  diminish  his  literary  activity,  and  his  last  years 
were  occupied  with  the  "^lelanges  de  Litterature  et  de 
Philosophic  du  Dix-huitieme  Sitcle."  Hedied  inlS19. 
MORELLI,  GIACOMO,  the  celebrated  librarian 
of  St.  Mark's,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1745,  of  poor 
parents,  and  received  an  imperfect  education,  the 
defects  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  his 
personal  exertions.     His  frequent  visits  to  the  Zenian 
library  and  the  nature  of  his  studies  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  hbrarian  Rubeis,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  zeal  and  intelligence  as  to  aid  him 
in  his  pursuits.     He  visited  the  other  libraries  in  the 
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city  and  neighbourhood,  copying,  making  extracts, 
taking  notes,  and  compiling  catalogues.  He  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  afterwards  of  French,  and 
soon  became  known  for  his  learning  and  industry. 
His  "  Bibliotheca  Manoscritta  del  iiali  T.  G.  Far- 
setti,"  and  his  "  Dissertazione  Storica  intorno  alia 
Publica  Libreria  di  S-Marco,"  and  his  "  Codd.  Mss. 
Lat.  Bib.  Nanianae  relati  cum  Opusculis  Ineditis  ex 
iisdem  depromptis,"  had  already  made  him  favour- 
ably known  abroad,  when  in  177^  he  succeeded  Za- 
netti  as  librarian  of  St.  Mark's.  During  forty-one 
years  he  lived  only  for  this  library,  which  he  increased 
by  several  valuable  collections  obtained  from  his 
friends  and  from  public  offices,  and  to  the  stores  of 
which  he  gave  new  value  by  his  arrangement  of 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  his  grief  when  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  the  books  to  the 
French  ;  and  when  the  order  for  removing  the  library 
to  the  ducal  palace  was  communicated  to  him  he  burst 
into  tears  and  fainted  away.  Morelli  compiled  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  Pinellian  library,  which  he  had  himself 
arranged,  in  six  volumes  octavo.  His  editions  of 
"  Aristides  against  Leptine,"  Libanius's  "  Defence,  of 
Socrates,"  Aristoxenos's  "  Rhythmica  Elementa," 
and  his  "  Epistolae  Septem  Varipe  Eruditionis,"  and 
particularly  his  "  Bibhotheca  Manuscripta,"  with 
numerous  other  works  of  a  critical,  biographical, 
and  antiquarian  nature,  are  monuments  of  profound 
learning,  acute  criticism,  and  unwearied  industry. 
He  died  in  1819. 

MORERI,  LOUIS,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  bio- 
graphical writer,  who  was  born  in  Provence  in  1643, 
and  received  his  education  among  the  Jesuits  at  Aix. 
On  entering  into  holy  orders  he  became  almoner  to 
the  bishop  of  Apt.  That  prelate  having  formed  the 
plan  of  a  universal  historical  dictionary,  caused  re- 
searches for  materials  to  be  made  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome. 
Not  choosing  to  let  the  work  appear  in  his  own  name, 
he  transferred  his  collections  to  Moreri,  by  whom 
they  were  arranged  and  prepared  for  the  press.  He 
published  his  "  Dictionnaire  Historique"  at  Lyons  in 
1674,  in  one  volume  folio  ;  and  a  second  edition  en- 
larged to  two  volumes  appeared  in  1681.  Moreri 
died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  the  vo- 
luminous compilation  to  which  his  labours  gave  birth 
having  been  variously  augmented  by  Le  Clerc  and 
other  writers  of  talent. 

xMORETO  Y  CABANA,  AUGUSTIN,  an  emi- 
nent Spanish  dramatic  poet,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  IV.,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known  except 
that  he  wrote  plays,  sometimes  in  connexion  with 
other  writers,  and  sometimes  by  himself,  but  after- 
wards entered  a  religious  house  and  renounced  poe- 
try. In  comedy  many  prefer  him  to  Calderon, 
although  they  blame  the  defects  of  his  plots  and  his 
incorrect  style.  Some  of  his  plays  are  entirely  comic 
and  distinguished  for  character,  although  in  the  form 
of  the  Spanish  comedies  of  intrigue.  His  comedy 
"  De  fuera  vendra,  quien  de  Casa  nos  echara"  con- 
tains several  characters  drawn  with  much  humour 
and  comic  power.  His  "  Grazioso  "  (the  clown  or 
buffoon  of  the  comedas  de  capa  y  espadaj  too  often 
utters  stale  jests.  His  "  El  Desden  con  el  Desden," 
one  of  the  most  popular  Spanish  comedies,  has  been 
imitated  in  other  languages.  His  "  No  puede  ser" 
was  also  brought  upon  the  French  stage  by  Duma- 
niant  in  the  "  Guerre  Ouverte,"  and  iinifcated  by 
Molicre,  in  his  "  Ecole  des  Maris." 
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MORGAGNI,  GIAMBATTISTA,one  of  the  most 
learned  physicians  and  anatomists  of  Italy.  He  was 
born  at  Forli,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  16S2, 
and  studied  at  Bologna,  where  the  celebrated  Val« 
salva  was  his  friend  and  teacher,  and  soon  became  so 
distinguished  in  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  and 
also  astronomy,  that  he  was  able  to  assist  his  master 
in  his  lectures.  But  he  devoted  himself  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  com])osed  some  important  and  valuable 
essays  on  anatomical  subjects.  After  passing  seve- 
ral years  in  his  native  city  as  a  practising  physician, 
he  became  in  1712  professor  of  medicine  in  Padua. 
His  fame  as  an  anatomist  was  extended  throughout 
Europe,  and  procured  him  admittance  to  the  prin- 
cipal academies.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are 
his  "  Adversaria  Anatomica  Omnia."  The  Leyden 
edition  of  1741  contains  also  "Nova  Institutionum 
Medicarum  Idea,"  "  Epistoke  AnatomicEe,"  "  De 
Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum."     He  died  in  1771. 

MORGAN,  DANIEL,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  American  army  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  who  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  whence 
he  removed  to  Virginia  in  the  year  1755.  Being 
extremely  indigent,  he  was  compelled  to  drive  a 
waggon  for  subsistence,  and  by  a  rigid  economy  he 
amassed  money  to  purchase  a  team,  and  continued 
in  this  humble  occuj^ation  imtil"  the  time  of  Brad- 
dock's  expedition,  in  which  he  enlisted.  During  the 
campaign  he  received  a  wound  in  the  face  which  left 
an  indelible  scar.  On  a  charge  of  contumacy  to  a 
British  officer  he  was  punished  with  500  lashes, —  a 
circumstance  which  is  mentioned  because,  in  the  re- 
\-olutionary  war,  many  English  officers  fell  into  his 
hands,  whom  he  treated  with  invariable  mildness  and 
generosity.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
>Iorgan  was  much  addicted  to  gambling  and  pugi- 
listic combats.  He  retained  the  bold  spirit  which 
he  manifested  in  this  interval,  but  in  the  later  stages 
of  his  life  was  ashamed  of  his  early  excesses.  Hav- 
ing returned  home  after  Braddock's  defeat,  he  re- 
sumed his  old  employment  as  a  waggoner  and  his 
habits  of  frugality,  and  thus  acquired  means  to  pur- 
chase a  small  piece  of  ground,  u])on  which  he  erected 
a  house.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse  raised  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  with  this  he 
marched  to  join  the  American  army  at  Boston,  whence 
he  was  detached  by  "Washington  in  the  memorable 
expedition  against  Quebec.  No  officer  distinguished 
himself  on  this  occasion  more  than  Morgan.  When 
Arnold  was  wounded  in  the  assault  on  the  city,  and 
carried  from  the  field,  Morgan  took  the  lead.  Se- 
conded by  his  gallant  followers  he  passed  the  first 
barrier  and  mounted  the  second ;  but  the  death  of 
Montgomery,  the  strength  of  the  British,  and  the 
blindingtempestwhichraged  at  the  moment, rendered 
all  exertion  vain.  Morgan  was  among  the  prisoners 
of  war,  and  indignantly  rejected  an  offer  of  the  rank 
and  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  service. 

On  the  exchange  of  prisoners  which  took  place 
soon  after,  he  rejoined  the  American  standard,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  rifle  corps,  M'ith 
which  he  was  detached  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Gates,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  triumph 
obtained  over  General  Burgoyne.  After  his  return 
to  the  main  army  he  was  constantly  employed  bv 
Washington  in  the  most  perilous  enterprises,  and 
always  acquitted  himself  admirably.     In  1780,  owing 
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to  the  decline  of  liis  health,  he  retired  into  private 
life;  but,  being  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by 
brevet,  he  consented  to  accompany  General  Gates 
when  the  latter  was  called  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  in  the  south.  Morgan  did  not,  however, 
arrive  until  after  the  disastrous  aftair  of  Camden. 
At  the  Cowpens  he  commanded  the  American  force 
by  which  Tarleton  was  routed.  The  details  and  ef- 
fects of  this  brilliant  victory  cannot  be  given  here, 
but  the  American  congress  manifested  a  sense  of 
its  importance  by  presenting  a  gold  medal  to  Mor- 
gan, a  sword  to  I3rigadier  Pickens,  and  a  silver  medal 
to  lieutenant-colonels  Howard  and  Washington. 
General  Greene  was  now  appointed  to  supersede 
General  Gates  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
south.  After  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  Morgan  differed 
in  opinion  with  Greene  as  to  the  route  to  be  taken 
in  his  retreat.  He  yielded  to  the  M'ishes  of  the  com- 
mander; but,  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  army 
united  at  Guilford  court-house,  he  left  the  service  in 
disgust  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
his  farm.  This  is  the  common  explanation  of  his 
secession ;  but  we  ought  here  to  note  that  Johnson, 
in  his  life  of  Major-General  Greene,  contradicts  it. 
He  says,  "  The  real  cause  of  Morgan's  disappearing 
from  the  stage  of  the  war  was,  unquestionably,  a 
serious  indisposition — ague  and  rheumatism,  con- 
tracted during  the  severe  winter  campaign.  His 
health  had  been  considerably  affected  before  he 
crossed  the  Catawba;  but,  in  the  hurried  march 
from  that  river  to  the  Yadkin,  it  rained  incessantly, 
and  before  the  array  reached  Guilford  he  could  no 
longer  withstand  the  combined  attacks  of  those  rack- 
ing diseases.  He  was  prevented  by  nothing  but  con- 
tinued indisposition  from  rejoining  the  army."  He 
re-appeared  in  the  public  service  when  sent  at  the 
head  of  the  Virginian  militia  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  insurgents  in  what  is  called  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection. He  then  served  one  term  in  congress, 
as  representative  of  the  district  of  Frederic,  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  died  at  Winchester,  in  that  state,  in  the 
year  ITQQ.  Morgan  was  a  man  of  much  natural 
al)ility,  but  wanting  in  education  and  refinement. 
His  stature  was  lofty  and  his  frame  adapted  to  the 
SGV6r6st  toils 

MORGAN,  WILLIAM.— The  singular  fate  of  this 
American  has  given  great  notoriety  to  his  name.  He 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but,  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  autumn  of  1826,  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  As  early  as 
the  month  of  August  of  that  year  it  became  generally 
known  that  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a  work  by  which  the  obhgations  and  secret  proceed- 
ings of  freemasonry  were  to  be  divulged.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  in  and  about  Batavia,  where 
Morgan  then  resided,  were  alarmed,  and  eventually 
became  much  excited,  on  account  of  the  contem- 
plated publication.  Remonstrances  and  inducements 
to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  course  of  conduct  were 
resorted  to  by  his  brother  masons,  but  in  vain.  At 
length  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  including  in  its  ori- 
gin, or  at  its  subsequent  stages,  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
Morgan  from  those  who  had  engaged  him  to  under- 
take, and  were  encouraging  him  to  go  on  with,  the 
developement  of  the  secrets  of  the  masonic  order. 
Given  up  to  an  unaccountable  infatuation,  they  com- 
menced the  execution  of  this  ill-advised  project  by 
taking  him,  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  September,  1S26, 


from  Batavia,  under  the  pretence  of  a  charge  for  petit 
larceny,  to  Canandaigua.  The  criminal  charge  was 
abandoned,  and  a  civil  suit  instituted  against  him. 
A  judgment  for  a  small  amount  was  recovered,  and 
he  was  committed,  by  virtue  of  an  execution  issued 
thereon,  to  the  gaol  of  Ontario  county.  On  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  September  he  was  discharged 
by  the  interference  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  and, 
as  he  passed  out  of  the  door  of  the  gaol,  was  seized 
by  them,  taken  a  small  distance,  and  then  forcibly 
put  into  a  carriage.  He  was  carried,  in  the  course 
of  that  night,  on  to  the  Ridge  road,  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  village  of  Rochester.  During  the  next 
day  and  night  he  was  taken  to  Lewiston,  a  distance 
of  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Fort 
Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river.  Soon 
after  his  abduction  it  was  ascertained,  to  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certaintj',  that  he  had  been  taken  to  Fort 
Niagara ;  but  for  some  time  an  almost  impenetrable 
obscurity  seemed  to  shroud  the  events  subsequent  to 
his  arrival  at  that  place.  The  disclosures  which  were 
at  length  made  before  grand-juries,  and  on  the  va- 
rious trials  of  those  who  were  indicted  for  carrying 
him  off,  have  in  a  great  measure  removed  the  veil 
which  hid  these  events,  and  established,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  that  his  life  was  in  a  few  days  brought 
to  a  tragical  end.  He  was  secured  in  the  magazine 
of  that  fort,  which  was  at  that  time  unoccupied  by 
any  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after 
he  was  brought  to  that  place,  those  who  had  him  in 
charge  were  much  embarrassed  to  devise  what  to  do 
with  him.  Consultations  were  held  on  the  subject, 
and  some  of  the  party  proposed  to  take  his  life,  which 
they  alleged  he  had  forfeited  by  violating  the  obliga- 
tions he  had  voluntarily  taken  on  himself  when  he 
became  connected  with  the  masonic  fraternity,  or  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  his  advancement  to  its  higher 
distinctions  ;  but  others  protested  against  such  a  vio- 
lent and  wicked  course.  When  aU  the  circumstances 
are  considered,  and  the  endence  given  on  this  point 
is  well  weighed,  they  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  bring 
any  candid  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  this  proposi- 
tion was  finally  adopted  and  executed ;  but  it  is  not 
fully  known  who  adopted  it,  or  by  whose  hands  it 
was  executed.  The  number  of  those  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  final  catastrophe  is  believed  to  be  small ; 
it  is  also  believed  that  those  who  first  formed  the 
conspiracy  to  carry  him  off,  and  those  who  subse- 
quently became  connected  with  it  by  lending  their 
aid  in  carrying  him  to  Fort  Niagara,  did  not  intend 
or  anticipate  the  termination  to  which  this  affair  was 
brought.  Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  design  upon  his  life  was  suggested  by  the  em- 
barrassment which  those  felt  who  were  called  on  to 
make  a  further  disposition  of  him  after  his  arrival  at 
Fort  Niagara. 

This  outrage  upon  the  liberty  of  a  fellow-citizen, 
and  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  from  the  pro- 
tection of  which  this  citizen  had  been  violently  taken, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  community  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  ofience  was  committed.  They  demanded 
their  feUow-citizen :  he  was  not  produced,  nor  could 
he  be  found.  ITiey  anxiously  sought  to  know  his 
fate,  but  they  long  sought  in  vain.  The  public  ex- 
citement increased  in  intenseness,  and  spread  over  a 
wider  region  of  country.  Tliose  who  partook  of  it 
largely  did  not  stop  to  discriminate.  The  single  cir- 
cumstance that  any  individual  had  a  high  standing  in 
the  masonic  order  was  sufficient  evidence,  to  their 
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minds,  of  liis  participation  in  the  crime.  Finally, 
the  whole  fraternity  were  re<^arded  as  in  some  man- 
ner implicated  in  the  transaction.  It  is  believed  by 
some,  and  perhaps  alleged  by  more,  to  have  been  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  discipline  of  the  masonic 
institution.  A  current  of  feeling  so  strong  and  so 
deep  was  soon  turned  to  political  purposes.  An  anti- 
masonic  party  was  immediately  formed  ;.  it  predomi- 
nates in  several  of  the  counties  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York,  and  has  converts  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  in  many  other  states  in  the  union.  This 
party  is  numerous,  active,  well  organized,  and  every 
where  seeking  political  ascendency,  not  only  in  the 
several  states,  but  in  the  general  government. 

MORGAN,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, who  was  born  in  1750.  He  vv-as  educated 
at  his  birth-place  in  Glamorganshire,  and  afterwards 
repaired  to  London  to  study  medicine.  He  combined 
a  close  attention  to  practical  mathematics  with  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  and  in  1770  his  uncle,  Dr.Price,  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  "Reversionary 
Payments,  on  Schemes  for  Providing  Annuities  for 
Widows  and  for  Persons  in  Old  Age,  and  on  the 
Method  of  Calculating  the  Value  of  Assurances  on 
Lives."  This  caused  Dr.  Price  to  be  consulted  by 
many  societies  instituted  for  these  purposes,  as  well 
as  in  cases  for  the  valuation  of  individual  reversionary 
interests ;  and  he  suggested  to  his  nephew,  that  it 
might  possibly  be  of  advantage  to  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  these  subjects.  In  February  1774  he 
was,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Price,  aj)pointed 
to  the  office  of  assistant  actuary  to  the  equitable 
society ;  and  succeeded  to  the  more  important  office 
of  actuary  in  February  1775,  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  which  society  had  frequently  consulted 
Dr.  Price  on  the  management  of  their  affairs. 

Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  following  the  peculiar 
bent  of  his  genius,  and  he  pursued  his  mathematical 
studies  with  great  ardour  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
science.  It  was  his  constant  habit  at  this  time,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  to  rise  every  morning  be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock,  winter  and  summer,  to 
pursue  his  studies.  To  these  he  again  recurred  in 
the  evening;  but  finding,  when  he  encountered  diffi- 
culties in  his  evening  studies,  that  his  ardour  to  sur- 
mount them  deprived  him  of  rest,  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  mathematics  in  the  evening,  and  devoted 
those  hours  either  to  the  study  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy (chemistry  or  electricity,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  latter),  or  in  reading  and  abridging  the 
works  of  the  Greek  historians.  The  course  of  his 
mathematical  studies  cannot  e.xactly  be  traced  ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  between  the 
years  1772  and  1776,  he  had  read  the  Elements 
of  Euclid,  Simpson  and  Saunderson's  "Algebra," 
Simpson's  "Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,"  Ha- 
milton and  Apollonius's  "  Conies"  (these  two  works 
he  appears  to  have  collated  and  compared  with  great 
care,  by  the  manuscript  notes  in  the  margins  of 
the  copies  which  he  read),  Rowe's  and  Simpson's 
Fluxions,"   and  Emerson's  "Mechanics." 

In  the  year  1779  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  work  on  the  doctrine  of  annuities  and  reversionary 
payments,  containing  rules  for  solving  all  questions 
concerning  the  value  of  annuities  and  reversions  de- 
pending on  any  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  or  on  any 
survivorships  among  them,  most  of  which  had  never 
before  been  answered.  These  solutions  were  all  de- 
rived from  the  hypothesis  of  De  Muivre.     In  17S1 
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he  published  an  e.vamination  of  Dr.  Crawford's  theory 
of  heal  and  combustion. 

Mr.  Morgan's  decease  took  place  at  Stamford  Hill, 
Middlese.K,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1833,  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  'J'he  following  tribute  to  his 
memory  svas  offered  in  the  |)lace  of  worship  he  had 
for  many  years  attended,  by  Mr.  Aspland  : — "You 
are  nearly  all  of  you  aware  that  this  congregation 
has  been  recently  dejn-ived  ])y  death  of  another  of  its 
members,  the  distinguished  head  of  a  much-respected 
family.  And  1  feel  it  right  to  allude  puljlicly  to  the 
loss  of  our  lamented  brother  in  Christ,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  rank  and  estimation  in  society  and  the 
excellence  of  his  character,  but  also  because  he  was 
earlier  connected  with  this  congregation  than,  per- 
haps, any  other  person  now  living,  and  because  his 
connexion  with  it  was  owing  to  his  near  relationshij) 
to  one  of  its  former  pastors,  a  man  whose  name  is  an 
honour  to  this  Christian  church,  and  to  have  been 
associated  with  whom  was  a  distinction  ever  to  be 
valued.  I  need  not  say  that  I  refer  to  Dr.  Price,  one 
of  the  purest  and  best  of  men ;  a  philosopher  who 
had  the  humility  of  a  child  ;  a  writer  upon  points  that 
commonly  intiarae  the  angry  passions,  who  was  not 
more  distinguished  by  the  perspicuity  and  strength 
of  his  composition,  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning, 
than  by  his  candour  and  charity,  and  whose  whole 
character  seems  to  have  been  modelled  upon  that  of 
his  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  eminent  man — eminent 
in  science,  and,  I  will  add,  eminent  in  morals  and 
theology — did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  evil  tongues; 
but  posterity  is  doing  him  ample  justice,  and  his 
name  will,  I  doul)t  not,  be  lastingly  enrolled  in  the 
better  chapter  of  the  annals  of  our  country,  amongst 
those  patriots,  philanthropists,  and  benefactors  to 
their  species  with  whom  it  was  his  honour  and  his 
delight  to  be  united,  and  to  whom  (and  to  none  more 
than  to  him)  we  are  indebted  for  that  liappy  change 
in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  those  important  legis- 
lative improvements  which  are  the  true  glory  of  the 
present  age. 

"  I  need  scarcely  add  in  this  place  that  our  de- 
parted brother  was  a  Christian  believer,  and  attached 
great  importance  to  the  genuine  Christianity  of  the 
i^ew  Testament.  His  views,  I  believe,  for  the  most 
part  coincided  with  those  of  the  honoured  relative 
whom  I  have  named, — views  alike  honourable  to  our 
Creator,  worthy  of  our  Saviour,  and  tending  to  the 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  He 
has  been  called  in  the  maturity  of  his  years  to  follow 
them  from  whom  he  learned  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  and 
I  cannot  utter  a  better  wish  for  his  surviving  family, 
than  that  they  may  be  followers  of  him  in  his  bene- 
ficial ajjphcation  of  his  talents  to  the  public  good, 
and  in  his  incorruptible  and  fearless  integrity;  or 
offer  a  more  suitable  prayer  for  you,  his  remaining 
fellow-worshippers,  than  that  you  may  be  strength- 
ened in  every  righteous  habit,  by  seeing  in  his  ex- 
ample a  new  illustration  of  the  consoling,  animating 
truth,  that  the  memorv  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

MORGHEN,  RAPHAEL.— This  talented  engraver 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1758,  and  is  justly  reckoned 
among  the  first  European  engravers.  He  received 
his  early  instructions  from  his  father,  and  was  after- 
wards placed  as  a  pupil  under  the  celebrated  Vol|mto, 
whom  he  assisted  in  engraving  the  great  pictures 
of  Raphael  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican.  The  print 
which  represents  the  Miracle  of  Bokena  is  inscribed 
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with  liis  name.  After  having  married  the  daughter 
of  Volpato,  he  was  invited  to  Florence  in  1782  to  en- 
frrave  the  masterpieces  of  the  Florentine  gallery.  Of 
the  works  which  he  produced  on  this  occasion,  his 
copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  della  Seggiola  is  consi- 
«lered  the  most  excellent.  The  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  his  labours  on  the  Florentine  gallery  in- 
duced the  artists  of  Florence  to  recommend  to  the 
grand-duke  to  employ  him  in  engraving  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  noble  composition  of  the  Last  Supper, 
which  is  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  in  the 
Dominicans'  convent  at  Milan.  Tliis  picture  is  much 
dilapidated,  and  the  drawing  which  was  made  from 
it  for  Morghen  was  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  so  that,  though  the  engraver  has  given  to  the 
world  an  admirable  print,  he  has  failed  in  giving  a 
correct  idea  of  the  style  and  merit  of  Leonardo.  In 
1S03  he  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  French  insti- 
tute, and  in  IS  12  he  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Napo- 
leon, who  treated  him  with  the  most  flattering  kind- 
ness. Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  other 
numerous  works  of  Morghen,  may  be  noticed  the 
Transfiguration,  from  Raphael;  a  Magdalen,  from 
iSIurillo ;  a  Head  of  the  Saviour,  from  Da  Vinci ;  the 
Car  of  Aurora,  from  Guido  ;  the  Hours,  from  Pous- 
sin  ;  the  Prize  of  Diana,  from  Domenichino;  the 
Monument  of  Clement  XIII.,  from  Canova ;  Theseus 
Vanquishing  the  Minotaur;  portraits  of  Dante,  Pe- 
trarca,  x\riosto,  Tasso,  &c. 

xMORHOF,  DANIEL  GEORGE,  a  learned  phi- 
lological writer,  who  was  born  at  Wismar,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  in  1639.  He  was  educated 
at  Stettin  and  Rostock,  where  he  studied  jurispru- 
dence, but  in  1660  was  chosen  professor  of  poetry  at 
the  latter  university.  Previously  to  engaging  in  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  travelled  for  two  years  in  Hol- 
land and  England.  In  1665  he  became  professor  of 
poetry  and  rhetoric  at  Kiel.  He  visited  England  and 
Holland  a  second  time  in  1670,  when  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Boyle,  and  with  several  of  the 
Dutch  literati.  In  1673  he  obtained  the  chair  of  his- 
tory at  Kiel,  and  in  16S0  was  appointed  librarian  to 
the  university.  He  died  in  1691  at  Pyrmont,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Polyhistor 
Litterarius,  Philosophicus,  et  Practicus,"  part  of 
which  he  published  at  Lubeck  in  1688,  audit  was  re- 
jirinted,  with  additions,  in  1695  ;  but  the  most  com- 
plete edition  is  that  of  1747- 

MORILLO,  DON  PABLO,  a  Spanish  officer  of 
courage  and  talent,  but  bad  moral  character,  who  was 
originally  a  sergeant  of  artillery  in  the  marines. 
Daring  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon  he  raised  a  guerilla  corps,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  soon  acquired  reputation.  His  first  ex- 
ploit was  his  obstinate  defence  of  the  bridge  Puente 
del  Conde  in  Estremadura,  and  this  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  capture  of  Vigo  in  Galicia,  in  which 
lie  co-operated  with  the  British.  On  the  latter  occa- 
sion he  acted  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  desired  by  his  men  to  assume  the  title  of 
colonel,  the  French  governor  having  hesitated  to  ca- 
})itulate  to  an  offi.cer  of  inferior  rank.  His  colonelcy 
was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  central  junta.  He  was 
]!romoted  to  be  a  general  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions,  par- 
licidarly  at  the  battles  of  Vittoria  and  Nivelle.  liis 
activity  was  such  that  he  gained  the  appellation  of 
Wellington's  cossack.     In  1:515,  when  the  Spanish 


government  resolved  to  n:ake  a  strenuous  efl'ort  to 
recover  its  authority  over  the  South  American  colo- 
nies, Morillo  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition, 
consisting  of  12,000  men.  "While  Morillo  was  pre- 
paring to  embark  his  troops,  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  patriots  to  bring  them  and  their  leader  over 
to  the  popular  cause.  Morillo  is  said  to  have  at  first 
undertaken  to  play  the  part  which  was  afterwards  so 
gloriously  played  ])y  Riego  and  Quiroga,  but  to  have 
soon  repented  of  his  acquiescence,  and  betrayed  the 
plan  to  the  government.  He  then  set  sail  for  the 
new  world.  Morillo  began  by  the  siege  of  Cartha- 
gena,  and  entered  that  city  on  the  I6th  of  December, 
IS  15,  after  having  experienced  a  glorious  resistance 
from  the  inadequate  and  exhausted  garrison,  which 
at  last  succeeded  in  opening  a  passage  through  the 
blockading  squadron. 

While  the  siege  was  carrying  on  he  rendered  him- 
self hateful  to  the  Venezuelans  by  the  confiscation 
of  property,  and  the  cruelties  which  he  committed. 
After  the  fall  of  Carthagena  he  marched  into  New 
Grenada,  and  reduced  the  province ;  and  here,  again, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  system  of  bloodshed  and  pil- 
lage. For  a  while  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  seemed 
to  be  extinct;  but  in  1817  it  was  again  roused  by 
Bolivar,  Paez,  Arismendi,  and  other  generals,  and 
Morillo  was  defeated  in  several  engagements.  In 
the  campaign  of  1818  the  two  parties  experienced 
alternate  success,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  balance 
was  in  favour  of  the  independents  ;  but  in  1819  the 
scale  was  decidedly  turned  against  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral. He  was  routed  in  various  actions,  and  was  en- 
tirely driven  from  New  Grenada,  and  from  a  great 
part  of  the  Caraccas.  On  intelligence  being  received 
of  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Spain  in 
1820,  an  armistice  was  concluded  between  the  royal- 
ist and  republican  generals ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  that  year  Morillo  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  the 
command  in  the  hands  of  General  La  Tori'e.  He 
joined  the  court  party,  and  was  probably  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  insurrection  of  the  guards  in  July  1822. 
Finding  this  unsuccessful,  he  joined  the  patriots,  and 
escaped  being  shot  by  one  of  the  soldiers  only  through 
the  interposition  of  Riego.  In  1823  Morillo  was 
made  captain-general  of  Asturias  and  Gahcia,  and 
appointed  Quiroga,  Campilla,  and  the  Empecinado,  to 
commands  under  him.  When  the  cortes  declared 
the  royal  power  suspended  at  Seville  and  Cadiz,  he 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  measure  in  a 
proclamation,  and  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  an  armis- 
tice with  the  French  general,  Bourck.  He  was  obliged, 
though  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  the  regency,  and 
delivered  up  Galicia  to  the  French  without  a  blow. 

MORISON,  ROBERT,  a  learned  Enghsh  botanist 
and  physician,  who  was  born  in  1620,  and  educated 
at  Aberdeen.  His  reputation  as  a  botanist  induced 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  appoint  him  superintendent 
of  the  royal  gardens  at  Blois,  where  he  published 
"  A  Catalogue  of  Plants."  He  subsequently  returned 
to  England  and  was  made  physician  to  the  king.  As 
an  author  he  is  best  known  by  his  "  Prfeludium  Bo- 
tanicum."     His  death  took  place  in  16S3. 

MORLAND,  GEORGE,  a  clever  artist,  who  di- 
rected his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  painting 
of  rustic  scenery  and  low  life,  and  who  was  born  in 
London  in  1764.  He  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
skill  as  a  faithful  copier  of  nature,  and  in  the  early 
jiart  of  his  career  confined  himself  to  the  delineation 
of  picturesque  landsca})e  ;    but,  having    contracted 


MORLAND,  SIR  SAMUEL- 

irregular  habits,  and  a  partiality  for  the  bottle  and 
low  company,  he  forsook  the  woods  and  fields  for  the 
ale-house ;  stage-coachmen,  postilions,  and  drovers 
drinking,  became  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  pencil. 
Some  of  his  best  pieces  exhibit  farm-yards  and 
stables,  with  dogs,  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle  ;  or  scenes 
at  the  door  of  the  village  ale-house,  designed  with 
all  the  truth  and  feeling  which  communicate  a  charm 
to  the  meanest  objects,  and  proclaims  the  genius  of 
the  artist.  Many  of  his  pictures  were  painted  in  the 
midst  of  embarrassments  occasioned  by  his  impru- 
dence, and  some  of  them  while  under  confinement 
for  debts  which  he  had  contracted.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  intemperance,  dying  while  in  confinement,  on  the 
29lhof  October,  1804. 

MORLAND,  SIR  SAMUEL,  a  clever  mechanic 
and  philosopher,  who  was  born  in  Berkshire  in 
1625,  and  received  his  education  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  made  secretary  of  state  by  Cromwell,  who 
sent  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  duke  of  Savoy 
against  the  persecution  of  the  Piedmontese  protest- 
ants.  On  his  return  he  published  a  work  of  consi- 
derable interest,  called  "  The  History  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches  in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont."  He 
was  the  inventor  and  improver  of  several  scientific 
instruments,  all  of  which  did  much  credit  to  his 
talents,  but  did  not  tend  to  improve  his  finances,  as 
he  expended  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune  in 
his  favourite  speculations.     He  died  in  I696. 

MORNAY,  PHILIP  DE,  a  distinguished  French 
nobleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  born 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1349  at  Buhi,  in  Normandy, 
and  educated  by  his  mother  in  the  tenets  of  the  re- 
formed religion.     In  1567  he  entered  the  army,  and 
bore  his  part  in  the  civil  wars  which  at  that  period 
distracted  France ;    but,   after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  he  left  his  country,  and  visited  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Italy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  including  England,  where  Elizabeth  re- 
ceived him  with  distinguished  marks  of  favour  as  an 
able  supporter  of  the  protestant   cause.     When  in 
1576  Henry  of  Navarre  openly  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  De  Mornay  once  more 
took  up  arms,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  this 
monarch  duringthe whole  struggle  against  the  league; 
but  when  in  1593   Henry  reconciled  himself  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  De  Mornay  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and,  retiring  from  court,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  literary  pursuits,  and  to  advocating,  with  his 
pen,  the  cause  of  that  religion  which  he  had  defended 
with  his  sword.     His  first  work,  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Church,"  appeared  in  1578,  and  was  followed,  the 
succeeding  year,  by  another  "  On  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity."    His  most  able,  as  well  as  most  celebrated, 
work  was  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  in  which  he  vindicated  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, as  opposed  to  that  of  transubstantiation  ;  and 
Cardinal  du  Perron,  two  years  after  its  publication, 
entering  into  a  personal  dispute  with  the  author  on 
the  subject,  in   a  conference  at   Fontainebleau,  the 
latter  maintained  his  argument  with  so  much  ability 
as  to  acquire  from  those  of  his  own  persuasion  the 
appellation  of  the    Protestant  Pope.      Seven  years 
afterwards  he  printed  a  history  of  the  papacy,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity."     This  es- 
timable man,  whose  learning,   constancy,  and  un- 
blemished morals,  acquired  the  respect  even  of  his 
opponents,  died  in  1G23  at  his  chateau  of  L:x  Forest, 
iu  Poictou,  whither  he  had  retired  in  1G21,  after  hav- 
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ing  been  deprived  of  bis  government  of  Saumur  by 
Louis  XIII. 

MOROSINI,  FRANCESCO.— This  gallant  sol- 
dier was  born  in  16I8,  and  in  his  capacity  of  governor 
of  Candia  defended  that  island  with  30,000  men 
against  a  Turkish  force  of  four  times  that  amount. 
Compelled  at  length  to  surrender,  he  obtained  terms 
which  were  better  observed  by  the  Ottoman  con- 
querors than  was  their  wont ;  and  although,  on  his 
return  to  Venice,  he  suffered  a  temporary  disgrace, 
yet  he  soon  recovered  his  credit  with  the  government, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  procurator  of  St. 
Mark's.  Sailing,  afterwards,  against  his  former  an- 
tagonists, the  Turks,  he  attacked  their  fleet,  not  far 
from  the  Dardanelles,  and  totally  defeated  it,  with 
great  loss  both  of  ships  and  men.  Returning  in  tri- 
umph to  Venice,  he  continued  to  enjoy  great  popu- 
larity. In  1688  he  was  elected  doge,  and  survived 
his  elevation  about  six  years,  dying  at  Napoli  de 
Romani  in  1694. 

MORRIS,  GOUVERNEUR,  an  American  states- 
man and  orator,  who  was  born  at  Momsania,  near 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  31st  of  January,  1752. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  college  in  that  city,  where 
he  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts  in  May  1768. 
Immediately  after  he  entered  the  office  of  William 
Smith  as  a  student  of  law.  In  1771  he  was  licensed 
to  practise  law,  and  his  proficiency  in  all  his  studies 
was  remarkable.  He  early  acquired  much  reputation 
as  a  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  various  promise.  In 
May  1775  Mr.  Morris  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
provincial  congress  of  New  York.  In  June  of  that 
year  he  served  on  a  committee,  with  General  Mont- 
gomery, to  confer  with  General  Washington  respect- 
ing the  manner  of  his  introduction  to  the  congress. 
He  entered  with  zeal  and  efficiency  into  all  the  ques- 
tions and  proceedings  which  referred  to  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  mother  country. 
In  1776  he  acted  as  one  of  the  committee  for  draft- 
ing a  constitution  for  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
was  reported  in  March  and  adoj)ted  in  April  of  that 
year,  after  repeated  and  very  able  debates,  in  which 
Jay,  Morris,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  In  July  1777  he  served  as  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  from  the  New  York  congress,  to 
repair  to  the  head-quarters  of  Schuyler's  army,  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  evacuation  of  Ticonde- 
roga.  In  October  of  that  year  he  joined  the  conti- 
nental congress  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1778 
\\Tote  the  patriotic  and  su'cessful  pamphlet  called 
"  Observations  on  the  American  Revolution,"  which 
he  published  at  the  beginning  of  1779- 

In  July  1781  he  accepted  the  post  of  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  finance,  as  the  colleague  of  Robert 
Morris.  He  filled  every  office  to  which  he  was  called 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  ability.  After  the  war  of 
the  revolution  he  embarked  with  Robert  Morris  in 
mercantile  enterprises.  In  1785  he  published  "AnAd- 
dress  tothe  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Abolition 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,"  inv.hich  he  cogently 
argued  against  that  project.  In  December  1786  he 
purchased  from  his  bi-other  the  fine  estate  of  Morri- 
sania,  and  made  it  his  dwelling-place.  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  to  liberal  studies.  In  the  following 
year  he  served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  1788  he  sailed  for  France,  Mhere  he  was 
occupied  in  selling  lands  and  pursuing  money  specu- 
lations until  March  1790^  when  he  came  to  London 
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as  private  agent  of  tlie  American  government  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  old  treaty,  and  the 
inchnation  of  the  British  cabinet  to  form  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  In  November  1790  he  returned  to  Paris, 
having  made  a  tour  in  Germany.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween this  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792, 
he  passed  several  times  on  public  business  between 
the  British  and  French  capitals.  In  179"2  he  received 
his  appointment  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France, 
and  was  presented  to  the  king.  He  held  this  station 
with  great  eclat  until  October  179-1.  He  witnessed 
the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the  revolution  in  the 
capital,  and  maintained  personal  intercourse  with  the 
conspicuous  politicians  of  the  several  parties.  The 
abundant  memorials  which  he  has  left  of  his  sojourn 
in  France,  and  his  travels  on  the  European  continent, 
possess  the  highest  interest  and  much  historical  value. 
He  made  extensive  journeys  after  he  ceased  to  be 
minister  plenipotentiary,  of  which  he  kept  a  full 
diary.  In  the  autumn  of  179S  Mr.  Morris  returned 
to  the  United  States,  to  engage  in  pohtics,  with  en- 
hanced celebrity  and  a  large  additional  stock  of  poli- 
tical and  literary  knowledge.  He  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
prominent  gentlemen  of  his  country.  In  ISOO  he 
entered  the  senate  of  the  States,  where  his  eloquence 
and  information  made  him  conspicuous.  The  two 
eulogies  which  he  pronounced,  one  on  General 
"Washington,  and  the  other  at  the  funeral  of  General 
Hamilton,  are  specimens  of  his  rhetorical  style.  His 
delivery  was  excellent.  Mr.  Morris,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, gave  special  and  sagacious  attention  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  grand  canal  by  which  the  state  of  New 
York  has  been  so  much  honoured  and  benefited.  In 
May  IS  12  he  pronounced  a  public  and  impressive 
eulogium  on  the  venerable  George  CUnton,  and  in  the 
same  year,  an  oration  before  the  New  York  historical 
society.  Mr.  Morris  died  at  Morrisania  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1S16.  He  passed  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  at  Morrisania,  exercising  an  elegant  and  mu- 
nificent hospitality,  reviewing  the  studies  of  his  early 
days,  and  carrying  on  a  very  interesting  commerce 
of  "letters  with  statesmen  and  literati  in  Europe  and 

MORRIS,  LEWIS.— This  talented  American  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  American  declaration  of 
independence.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1726.  He  was  educated  at  Y'ale 
college,  of  which  he  received  the  honours,  and  on  his 
return  home  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  When 
the  dissensions  between  the  mother  country  began 
he  was  in  a  most  fortunate  situation ;  with  an  ample 
estate,  an  excellent  constitution,  literary  taste,  and 
general  occupations  of  which  he  was  fond.  He  re- 
nounced at  once  his  domestic  comforts  in  order  to 
assert  the  rights  of  his  country.  He  was  elected  to 
the  congress  of  1775,  wherein  he  served  on  the  most 
important  committees.  That  body  assigned  to  him 
the  arduous  task  of  detaching  the  western  Indians 
from  the  coalition  with  Great  Britain.  On  this  errand 
he  repaired  to  Pittsburg,  and  acted  with  zeal  and 
address.  In  the  beginning  of  177*3  he  resumed  his 
seat  in  congress,  where  he  was  a  laborious  and  very 
useful  member.  When  he  signed  the  declaration  of 
independence,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  beautiful  and 
extensive  manor  near  New  York,  which  was  in  fact 
soon  after  laid  waste  by  the  British.  He  quitted  con- 
gress in  1777,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  state  legis- 
lature and  a  major-general  of  militia.     Mr.  Morris 


died  on  his  paternal  estate,  in  January  179S,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one,  possessing  universcd  esteem. 

MORRIS,  ROBERT,  the  chief  financier  of  the 
American  revolution,  who  was  born  in  Lancashire  in 
January,  1733-4.  His  father  embarked  for  America 
and  caused  him  to  follow  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
before  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  placed  in 
the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Charles  Willing,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Fide- 
lity, diligence,  and  capacity  gained  him  the  full  con- 
fidence and  favour  of  his  employer,  after  whose  death 
he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  son  Thomas 
Willing,  subsequently  president  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  This  partnership  lasted  from  the  year 
175-4  until  1793, — the  long  period  of  thirty-niue  years. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution 
Mr.  Morris  was  more  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce than  any  other  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  No 
one  embraced  the  American  cause  with  more  zeal  and 
firmness,  and  few  with  more  influence  and  risk.  He 
declared  himself  immediately  against  the  stamp  act, 
signed  without  hesitation  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment of  1765,  and  in  so  doing  the  house  of  Willing 
and  Morris  made  a  direct  and  serious  sacrifice  of 
trade.  In  1775  Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  second  general  congress.  He  was  placed  upon 
every  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  connected 
with  all  the  deliberations  and  arrangements  relative 
to  the  navy,  maritime  affairs,  and  financial  interests. 
Besides  aiding  his  country  by  his  judgment  and 
talents  for  business,  he  borrowed  money  to  a  very 
large  amount,  on  his  personal  responsibility,  for  the 
use  of  the  government.  This  personal  credit  grow- 
ing out  of  his  reputation  for  probity,  ability,  and 
resources,  was  wonderful,  and  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  American  cause.  It  rarely  failed  when 
the  treasury  yielded  nothing  for  the  public  exigencies. 
In  May  1777  he  was  elected  a  third  time  to  congress 
by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to 
be  the  soul  of  the  financial  concerns.  Washington, 
to  whom  he  was  deputed  by  congress  in  the  autumn 
of  1777,  conceived  the  utmost  faith  in  his  patriotism 
and  ability,  which  all  the  subsequent  events  of  their 
intimate  intercourse  and  the  connexion  of  Morris 
with  public  aflairs  served  to  perpetuate.  In  the  year 
17S0  Mr.  Morris  estabhshed  a  bank  by  subscription, 
of  which  his  share  was  10,000/.,  mainly  with  the  ob- 
jectof  supplying  the  army  with  provisions, — 3,000,000 
of  rations  and  300  hogsheads  of  rum.  It  continued 
until  the  following  year,  when  the  bank  of  North 
America  was  founded.  His  extensive  commercial  and 
private  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent  furnished  him  with  early  and  important 
political  information.  His  constant  manifestations 
of  confidence  in  the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
inspired  many  others  with  the  same  sentiment. 

His  whole  example  did  incalculable  service,  and  in 
February  17S1  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
finance,  and,  by  subsequent  resolutions  of  congress, 
vested  with  powers  which  gave  him  in  fact  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  public  pecuniary  interests.  This  ar- 
duous office  he  admirably  discharged  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  "  The  wliole  business  of  finance,"  said 
he,  "  may  be  comprised  in  two  short  but  comprehen- 
sive sentences, — it  is  to  raise  the  public  revenue  by 
such  modes  as  may  be  most  easy,  and  to  expend  it 
in  the  most  frugal,  fair,  and  honest  manner."  The 
condition  of  the  treasury  when  he  undertook  it  was 
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nearly  as  bad  as  possible.  Upon  its  improvement 
depended  the  preservation  of  the  military  force.  The 
establishment  of  the  bank  of  North  America  was 
one  of  his  first  and  most  beneficial  measures.  The 
notes  of  the  institution  were  declared  by  congress 
receivable  as  gold  and  silver  for  the  j)ayment  of  all 
duties  and  taxes  in  each  of  the  United  States.  Morris 
furnished  the  plan  and  published  it  with  a  cogent 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  all  American  citizens.  A 
contemporary  writer  has  remarked  that  "  the  sudden 
restoration  of  public  and  private  credit  which  took 
place  on  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  was  an  event 
as  extraordinary  in  itself  as  any  domestic  occurrence 
during  the  progress  of  the  revolution."  At  this  time 
the  private  fortune  of  Mr.  Morris  was  amjjle,  but 
supposed  to  be  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  and 
he  rendered  this  personal  credit  subservient  to  the 
public  good.  He  pledged  it  whenever  his  official 
resources  were  inadequate.  His  advances  at  parti- 
cular times  on  account  of  the  confederacy  or  of  indi- 
vidual states  were  enormous.  His  general  situation, 
and  the  impossibility  of  relieving  all  the  wants  which 
were  referred  to  his  department,  exposed  him  to 
slanderous  charges  and  harsh  suspicions  which  have 
in  no  instance  withstood  a  fair  inquiry.  The  neces- 
sary supplies  of  every  thing  required  for  Washing- 
ton's expedition  against  Cornwallis  were  obtained 
chiefly  by  means  of  Mr.  Moms's  credit.  He  issued 
his  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  1^400,000  dollars, 
which  were  finally  all  paid.  The  history,  however,  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  evade  or  overcome, 
and  the  expedients  to  which  he  resorted  in  the  course 
of  his  financial  administration,  would  fill  a  volume. 

In  January  1783  Mr.  Morris  announced  to  the  pre- 
sident of  congress  his  intention  to  resign  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  finance.  Nothing  but  the  pubhc 
danger  could  have  induced  him  to  accept  it,  and  the 
danger  being  past,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  escape 
from  excessive  toil  and  manifold  liability.  He  con- 
sented, however,  to  serve  until  the  1st  of  May.  On 
the  2nd  of  May,  after  repeated  conferences  with  a 
committee  of  congress,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
continue  in  office,  and  he  did  not  finally  leave  it  until 
November  1/84.  At  his  request  in  May  of  that 
year,  congress  appointed  a  board  of  treasury-com- 
missioners, who  were  to  co-operate  with  and  succeed 
him  in  the  management  of  the  finances.  In  render- 
ing an  account  of  his  stewardship  he  piiblished  an 
able  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
containing  excellent  counsel.  The  American  con- 
gress had  resolved  that,  "  until  an  agent  of  marine 
should  be  appointed,  all  the  duties,  powers,  and  au- 
thority assigned  to  that  office  should  devolve  on  and 
be  executed  by  the  superintendent  of  finance."  The 
additional  burden  was  irksome  to  Mr.  Morris.  No 
agent  was  appointed  and  he  was  thus  obliged  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  navy  until  the  close  of  the 
year  1784.  His  expansive  faculties,  his  habits  of 
order,  his  energy  and  rigid  justice  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself  creditable 
in  this  sphere.  In  1786  Mr.  Morris  consented  to  be 
elected  into  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to 
obtain  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
North  America.  Party  spirit  prevailed  over  his  elo- 
quence, but  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution were  in  the  succeeding  legislature  crowned 
with  success.  In  1786  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitution. 
No  man  had  more  often  and  severely  felt  the  want  of 
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an  efficient  government.  He  had  incessantly  asked 
for  a  stronger  bond  or  instrument  than  the  old  con- 
federation, for  "  a  firm,  wise,'manly  system  of  federal 
government;"  and  he  strenuously  co-operated  in  de- 
vising and  recommending  the  present. 

In  1788  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
pointed him  to  represent  the  state  in  the  first  senate 
of  the  United  States  which  assembled  at  New  York. 
As  a  member  of  that  body  he  distinguished  himself 
by  wise  counsels,  and  particularly  by  an  irresistible 
speech  for  the  repeal  of  the  tender  laws.  He  was  a 
fluent,  correct,  and  impressive  orator;  he  wrote  with 
ease  and  terseness  ;  his  fund  of  political  knowledge 
could  not  but  be  ample ;  his  acquaintance  with  the 
aftairs  of  the  world  exceeded  in  extent  and  diversity 
that  of  any  of  his  fellow  patriots,  Franklin  excepted ; 
his  conversation  was  therefore  replete  with  interest 
and  instruction.  When  the  federal  government  was 
organized,  Washington  offered  him  the  post  of  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  which  he  declined,  and  being  re- 
quested to  designate  a  person  for  it,  he  named  Gene- 
ral Hamilton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was 
among  the  first  who  engaged  in  the  East  India  and 
China  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1784  he  despatched 
the  ship  Empress  of  China,  Captain  Green,  from 
New  York  to  Canton,  being  the  first  American  vessel 
that  ever  appeared  in  that  port.  He  also  made  the 
first  attempt  to  effect  what  is  termed  an  out  of  season 
passage  to  China.  This  passage  is  effected  by  going 
round  the  south  cape  of  New  Holland,  thus  avoiding 
the  periodical  winds  prevalent  at  certain  periods  in 
the  China  sea.  In  prosecution  of  this  object  the  ship 
Alliance,  Captain  Read,  equipped  with  ten  twelve- 
pounders  and  sixty-five  men,  sailed  from  the  Dela- 
ware, on  the  20th  of  June,  1787,  and  arrived  in  safety 
on  the  22nd  of  the  following  December  at  Canton, 
where  considerable  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Euro- 
pean commanders  respecting  the  route  that  had  been 
taken,  as  it  was  wholly  a  novel  thing  for  a  vessel  to 
arrive  at  that  season  of  the  year.  As  no  ship  had 
ever  before  made  a  similar  passage  great  astonish- 
ment was  manifested,  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
subsequently  applied  to  Mr.  Morris  for  information 
with  regard  to  the  track  of  the  ship.  It  is  said  that 
her  probable  route  was,  previous  to  her  departure, 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Morris  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Gouverneur  Morris.  In  his  old  age  Mr.  Morris  em- 
barked in  vast  land  speculations,  which  proved  fatal 
to  his  fortune.  The  man  to  whose  financial  opera- 
tions the  Americans  were  said  to  owe  as  much  as  to 
the  negotiations  of  Franklin,  or  even  the  arms  of 
Washington,  passed,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  American 
government,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  prison  con- 
fined for  debt.  He  sunk  into  the  tomb  on  the  8th 
of  Mav,  1806. 

MORRISON,  ROBERT.— This  gentleman  was 
sent  to  China  in  1816  by  the  Enghsh  bible  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the 
Chinese,  in  order  to  make  a  correct  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  it ;  and  he  accompanied  Lord 
Amherst  to  Pekin.  Canton  or  Macao  was  his  usual 
place  of  abode,  and  he  there  filled  the  situation  of 
Chinese  translator  to  the  East  India  company.  He 
has  published  "  Horae  Sinicse,  or  Translations  from 
the  Popular  Literature  of  the  Chinese,"  "  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Chinese  Language,"  "  An  Anglo-Chinese 
Dictionary,"  in  several  parts,  and  "  A  Complete  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,"  in  eight  volumes.  In 
1820  he  erected  an  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca, 
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for  instruction  in  English  and  Chinese  literature,  and 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  In  1826  he  re- 
turned to  England,  bringing  with  him  a  collection  of 
10,000  Chinese  books,  with  a  valuable  store  of  inform- 
ation relative  to  the  country. 

MORTIER,  EDWARD  ADOLPHUS  CASI- 
MIR  JOSEPH,  duke  of  Treviso,  a  French  no- 
bleman, who  was  born  at  Cambray  in  1768.  He 
received  a  careful  education,  and  entered  the  military 
service  in  1791  as  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  carabi- 
neers, he  afterwards  became  captain  of  the  first  bat- 
talion of  volunteers  of  the  department  of  the  north, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  at  Quiberon,  Gemappe, 
Neerwinden,  and  Hondtschoote.  In  1799  he  was 
made  general  of  brigade,  and  soon  after  general  of 
division.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1800,  he  received 
the  command  of  Paris,  and  evinced  his  attachment 
to  Bonaparte  at  the  time  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
against  the  first  consul  on  the  third  Nivose.  After 
hostilities  had  recommenced  against  England  in  1803, 
he  occupied  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  made  one  of  the  four  generals  of  the 
consular  guard,  and  in  iMay  1804  marshal  of  the 
empire.  In  the  following  September  he  took  the 
command  of  a  division  of  the  grand  army,  passed  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
Ijattle  of  Durnstein  by  Kutusofl".  In  the  war  with 
Prussia  he  took  possession  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse, 
passed  through  Hamburg  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
occupied  the  Hanse  towns,  and  conducted  the  hos- 
tilities against  Sweden  till  Napoleon,  towards  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  recalled  him  to  the  grand  army, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Friedland.  He 
then  commanded  in  Spain,  where,  in  connexion  with 
Lannes,  he  took  Saragossa,  defeated  the  Spaniards 
at  Ocana,  and  assisted  Soult  in  his  plans  against 
Badajoz.  In  1812  he  commanded  in  Russia,  and 
was  left  in  the  Kremlin  by  Napoleon  when  he  marched 
out  of  Moscow  with  orders  to  blow  it  up.  At  the 
re-opening  of  the  campaign  in  1813  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  young  guards,  fought  at  Liitzen, 
Bautzen,  Dresden,  Hanau,  and  in  1814  in  the  dif- 
ferent battles  in  France,  and  acceded  to  Napoleon's 
dethronement.  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  of 
France.  He  was  in  Lisle  when  the  king  lied  to  that 
city  in  1815,  and  informed  the  king  of  the  unfavour- 
able disposition  of  the  garrison.  Louis  went  to  Ghent, 
and  Mortier  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon.  After 
the  second  restoration  he  lost  his  dignity  of  peer, 
but  was  made  commander  of  the  military  division  in 
Rouen. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  English  ecclesi- 
astic, who  was  born  in  1410,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
His  knowledge  of  the  law  and  general  character  for 
ability  recommended  him  to  Henry  VI.,  who  made 
him  master  of  the  rolls  in  1473,  with  a  seat  in  the 
privy  council.  He  served  that  and  the  succeeding 
monarch  with  great  fidelity ;  the  latter,  Edward  IV., 
made  him  lord  high  chancellor,  and  advanced  him 
to  the  see  of  Ely.  When  Richard  III.  ascended  the 
throne  he  ordered  him  to  be  placed  in  confinement ; 
he  however  escaped  and  remained  in  concealment  till 
the  dethronement  and  death  of  Richard.  He  was 
promoted  to  several  valuable  posts  by  Henry  VII., 
and  died  much  regretted  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  an  American  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  independence  in  that 
country.     About  the  yeiu"  1704  he  was  sent  as  a  do- 


legate  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  for  many  years  an  active 
and  distinguished  member.  He  was  deputed  to  the 
congress  of  1774.  On  the  question  of  declaring  in- 
dependence in  1776,  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania 
being  divided,  Mr.  Morton  gave  his  casting  vote  in 
the  aflfirmative.  This  was  an  act  of  signal  intrepidity 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  assisted  in  organising  a  system  of 
confederation  for  the  colonies,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole  at  the  time  when  it 
was  agreed  to,  on  the  15th  November,  1777.  He 
died  in  that  year  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  character  was  esti- 
mable in  private  as  well  as  public  life. 

MORVEAU,  LOUIS  BERNARD  GUYTON  DE, 
BARON,  a  celebrated  chemist,  who  was  born  at  Di- 
jon in  January  1737,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
1773  by  the  invention  of  the  method  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  chlorine,  which  is  now  ge- 
nerally employed  with  the  greatest  success.  Morveau 
was  previously  general-advocate  of  the  parliament  of 
Dijon,  an  able  man  of  business,  eloquent  and  upright. 
He  founded  a  school  at  Dijon  for  his  favourite  study, 
chemistry,  and  during  thirteen  years  conducted  it 
himself.  In  1801  appeared  his  "Description  Com- 
plete des  Procedes  de  Desinfection."  In  1791  he 
was  made  member  of  the  national  assembly,  after- 
wards of  the  convention.  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
he  ascended  in  a  balloon.  In  1797  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life.  Subsequently  he  was  chosen  a  director  of 
the  polytechnic  school,  which  he  assisted  to  establish, 
and  a  member  of  the  institute.  After  the  restoration 
he  was  i:)ensioned.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1816. 

MORYSON,  FINES,  a  topographical  writer  of 
considerable  talent,  who  was  born  in  Lincolnshire  in 
1566,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  he  went  to  the  continent,  where  he 
remained  for  some  years,  and  on  his  return  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1614.  He  published  "A 
History  of  Ireland  from  1599  to  1603,  with  a  short 
Narration  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  Year 
1169,"  and  "An  Itinerary  containing  Ten  Years' 
Travels  through  the  Twelve  Dominions  of  Germany." 
MOSCATI,  PIETRO,  a  celebrated  physician  and 
statesman,  who  was  born  in  1736  at  Milan.  As  his 
talents  were  obvious  at  an  early  period,  his  father 
cultivated  them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  length 
sent  him  to  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  to  Turin,  to 
study  under  the  direction  of  Bertrandi  and  Beccaria. 
Moscati,  after  having  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Pavia,  was  appointed  assistant-physician  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Florence,  where,  and  at  Bologna,  he  diligently 
laboured  in  the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge. 
In  1764  he  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  published  his 
anatomical  lessons,  and  "A  Discourse  on  the  Phy- 
sical DilFerences  which  exist  between  Man  and  Ani- 
mals." Both  of  these  works  were  well  received  and 
the  latter  was  translated  into  German.  In  1772 
Maria  Theresa  nominated  him  professor  of  midwifery- 
surgery,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  foundling 
estabUshment  which  she  had  formed.  In  1796  Mos- 
cati espoused  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Cisalpine  congress.  In  1797  Bona- 
parte selected  him  as  one  of  the  fittest  persons  to  be 
director  of  the  Cisa]])ine  republic;  and  when  Mos- 
cati wislied  to  decline  the  oliice,  the  general  replied 
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to  him,  "  If  honest  men  refuse,  I  must  appoint 
knaves."  Moscati  therefore  accepted  it;  but  he  soon 
resigned,  and  resumed  his  medical  pursuits.  He  was 
arrested  by  the  Austrians  in  1799  and  confined  in  the 
fortress  of  Cattaro,  where,  however,  he  was  liberated 
to  attend  on  the  arch-duke  Charles,  who  had  fallen 
ill.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  consulta 
at  Lyons.  Under  the  government  of  Napoleon  he 
was  successfully  made  director-general  of  public  in- 
struction, a  senator,  a  dignitary  of  the  iron  crown, 
grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  a  count. 
He  was  also  highly  respected  at  the  vice-regal  court, 
and  was  the  favourite  physician  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
vice-queen.  Moscati  was  sincerely  attached  to  Eu- 
gene Beauharnais,  and  was  one  of  the  senators  who 
was  the  most  active  in  1814  in  endeavouring  to  raise 
him  to  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Italian  institute,  and  president  of  the 
central  council  of  health.  He  founded  at  his  own 
expense  a  meteorological  and  astronomical  observa- 
tory. In  private  life  he  was  vmiversally  esteemed 
for  his  many  virtues  and  the  affability  of  his  manners. 
He  died  in  1824. 

MOSCHELES,  IGNATIUS,  a  most  celebrated 
pianist  and  popular  composer,  who  was  born  at 
Prague  in  1794.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jew,  who, 
having  discovered  the  musical  taste  of  the  child,  had 
him  instructed  by  Weber,  the  director  of  the  conser- 
vatory there.  The  boy  was  first  taught  the  composi- 
tions of  Mozart,  which  he  executed  with  a  precision 
and  expression  that  excited  the  astonishment  of  con- 
noisseurs. Bach's  and  Handel's  works  were  his  next 
studies.  He  was  equally  successful  in  them  and  soon 
displayed  a  remarkable  talent  of  extemporising  on 
any  given  subject.  He  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  laws  of  counterpoint.  Even  in  his  eighth  year 
he  had  already  made  some  attempts  at  composition. 
His  instructor  next  obliged  him  to  practice  and  study 
Clementi's  compositions  for  the  piano,  and  the  young 
artist  made  his  appearance  in  a  public  concert  in 
1806.  His  skill,  purit}',  and  vigour  of  expression, 
and  knowledge  of  harmony,  were  universally  ad- 
mired, and  induced  several  amateurs  to  send  him  to 
Vienna  to  complete  his  education.  There  he  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Albrechtsberger  and 
Salieri,  and  made  such  astonishing  progress  as  to 
become  the  chief  performer  at  the  concerts  of  instru- 
mental music  and  the  favourite  of  the  Vienna  public. 
After  making  his  appearance  in  different  parts  of 
Germany  with  universal  applause,  Moscheles  set  out 
in  1820  on  a  professional  tour  in  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  and  in  all  these  countries  was  no  less 
successful  than  he  had  been  at  home.  He  afterwards 
made  a  second  visit  to  London,  and  returned  in  1826. 
He  afterwards  appeared  in  the  countries  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  whence  he  returned  in  1830,  and  performed 
in  Paris.  As  an  artist  Moscheles  was  remarkable  for 
his  elevated  style  and  the  almost  incredible  facility 
with  which  he  overcomes  difficulties.  As  a  composer 
he  was  much  esteemed ;  but  his  compositions  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  execution. 

MOSCHUS,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Syracuse.  The  time  when  he  lived  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  some  making  him  a  pupil  of  Bion, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  while  others  suj^pose  him  a  contemporary 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer.  The  tenderness  with  which 
he  speaks  of  Bion  in  his  beautiful  elegy  on  that  poet. 
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implying  a  i)ersonal  acquaintance,  seems  to  render 
the  former  o{)inion  most  probable.  A  few  idyls  form 
the  whole  of  the  remains  of  Moschus,  which  exhibit 
great  elegance  of  style  and  delicacy  of  conception. 
They  are  generally  printed  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Bion,  and  may  be  found  in  the  "  Poetse  Minores," 
as  also  a  separate  volume  by  Mekercke.  The  death 
of  Bion  as  commemorated  by  this  poet  is  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  style. — 

"  Sicilian  Muses,  pour  the  divf^e  of  woe : 
The  swallows,  ni^ntingales,  that  wont  to  know 
His  pipe  with  joy,  whose  thronts  he  tauf;ht  to  sing, 
I'erch'd  on  the  hrauches,  made  their  dirges  ^ill^  : 
All  other  birds  replied  I'rom  all  the  grove  ; 
And  je  too  mourn,  oh  every  woodland  dove  ! 
"  Sicilian  Muses,  pour  tlie  dir^'e  of  woe  : 
Wlio,  dear-beloved  !  thy  silent  linte  shall  blow  .' 
AA'hat  hardy  lip  sliall  thus  adventurous  be? 
Thy  lip  has  touch'd  the  pipe  :  it  breathes  of  thee  : 
Mute  echo,  too,  has  cau;;ht  tlie  warbled  sound 
In  whispering  reeds,  that  vocal  tremble  round: 
1  bear  the  pipe  to  Pan;  yet,  haply,  he 
May  fear  the  trial,  lest  eclipsed  by  thee. 
"'  Sicilian  Muses,  pour  the  dirge  of  woe  : 
The  tears  of  pensive  Galatea  llow. 
Missing  thy  song,  which  on  her  ear  would  glide 
When  on  the  sea-shore  sitting  by  thy  side  : 
Unlilve  the  Cyclops'  music  was  thy  lay. 
For  she  from  him  disdainful  fled  away  ; 
She  from  the  beacon  look'd  on  thee  serene, 
And  now,  forgetful  of  the  watery  scene, 
Still  on  the  desert  sands,  beside  the  brine. 
She  feeds  the  wandering  herds,  that  late  were  thine. 
"  Sicilian  Muses,  pour  the  dirge  of  woe  : 
Whatever  gifts  the  Muses  could  bestow, 
Are  dead  with  thee  ;  whate'er  the  damsel's  gave 
Of  sweet-lipp'd  kisses,  buried  in  thy  grave. 
Around  thy  sepulclne  the  Loves  deplore 
Their  loss  :  and  Venus,  shephenl  !  loves  thee  more 
Than  the  soft  kiss,  which  late  she  bent  to  sip 
From  dying  fragrance  of  Adonis'  lip." 

The  tomb  of  this  celebrated  poet  was  brought  from 
Abydos  by  order  of  the  French  government  and 
placed  in  the  great  national  museum  at  Paris.  An 
accurate  representation  of  this  ancient  monument  is 
given  in  the  sketch  beneath. 


MOSELEY,  BENJAMIN,  an  English  physician, 
who  was  born  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  went  early 
in  life  to  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  prac- 
tised for  many  years  as  a  surgeon.     At  the  time  that 
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Dr.  Moseley  resided  in  Jamaica  the  contest  with  our 
colonies  still  raged  with  unabated  violence,  and  the 
troops  quartered  in  Jamaica  were  uncommonly  un- 
healthy.    Indeed  in  that,  as  in  other  islands,  there 
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future  fortunes,  that  the  notice  of  the  late  earl  of 
Mulgrave  being  attracted  by  his  publications,  he  first 
became  his  patient,  and  next  his  patron.  This  noble- 
man, who  occupied  a  high  situation  in  the  state,  was 


are  periodical  returns  of  tropical  diseases,  that  sweep  then  languishing  imder  a  nervous  disease,  which,  if 
all  away  before  them,  more  especially  during  war ;  i  not  cured,  was  at  least  palliated  by  the  bold  and  sue- 
but  it  was  reserved  ifor  a  later  day  to  behold  con-  I  cessful  prescriptions  of  his  favourite  physician.  Nor 
tao-ion  and  desolation  spreading  all  around  in  the  I  did  he  suffer  him  to  pass  unrewarded ;  for  on  the 
"piping  times  of  peace  and  plenty."  "The  abilities  of ,  death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Monsey,  Dr.  Moseley  was 
Dr.  Moseley  on  this  occasion  were  called  into  action  ;  nominated  his  successor  as  physician  to  Chelsea  hos- 
and  he  had  to  contend,  among  others,  with  two  of  the  pital.  This  proved  to  be,  if  not  a  very  lucrative,  at 
most  terrible  diseases  that  either  civilians  or  soldiers  ;  least  a  very  desirable  appointment, 
can  be  attacked  with.  These  considerations  of  course  i  In  1799  Dr.  Moseley  added  not  a  little  to  his  repu- 
led  to  investigation  and  inquiry  ;  and  he  not  a  little  ■  tation  l)y  a  treatise  on  sugar,  which  again  recom- 
increased  his  reputation  by  an  essay,  printed  and  j  mended  him  to  the  notice  and  gratitude  of  his  old 
published  at  Kingston,  on  the  best  modes  of  treat-  West  Indian  friends  and  connexions.  But  a  remark- 
ment  and  cure.  This  work  was  afterwards  reprinted  {  able  epoch  had  now  occurred  in  the  history  and  prac- 
in  England,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions,  j  tice  of  medicine  ;  and  unfortunately,  the  doctor  took 
Dr.  Moseley,  having  succeeded  so  far  in  his  profes-  an  active  part,  and  declared  himself  publicly  against 
sional  avocations  as  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of ;  the  new  mode.  Deeming  the  Jennerian  system  of 
celebrit)',  and  a  considerable  portion  of  wealth,  de-  i  inoculation  not  only  an  innovation,  but  one  of  a  most 


termine'd  to  return  to  Europe.  He  accordingly  em 
barked  at  Port  Royal,  and  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
North  America.  The  war  with  the  colonies  had  now 
ceased,  and  their  independence  was  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  a  treaty  with  the  mother  country.  Having 
visited  i^ew  York  and  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Moseley  was 
well  received  by  his  professional  brethren  in  the 
New  World,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  both 
with  his  writings  and  his  merits.  He  was  accord- 
ingly elected  a  member  of  the  philosophical  society, 
and  ^^sited  most  of  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of 


making  himself  familiar  with  the  existing  state  of ,  variety  of  cases 


dangerous  tendency,  he  opposed  it  with  all  his  might, 
and  supported  his  opinions  by  publications. 

The  doctor,  who  was  always  a  bold  practitioner, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  supposed  he  had 
attained  that  great  desideratum  in  medicine,  a  remedy 
for  the  most  frightful  of  all  maladies,  perhaps,  with 
which  suffering  humanity  can  be  afflicted  ;  that  is, 
hydrophobia,  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  which  he 
now  dedicated  a  treatise.  In  this  M'ork  we  find  a  his- 
tory of  the  disease,  with  a  complete  series  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  canine  madness,  illustrated  with  a 


practice    and  the   principal    medical   men  resident 
there. 

On  his  arrival  in  Europe  he  determined  to  de- 
vote his  time  and  attention  to  the  further  acquire- 
ment of  medical  knowledge.  Accordingly,  after  ob- 
6er\-ing  the  current  practice  in  England,  he  repaired 
to  the  continent,  and  took  his  degree  as  M.  D.  at 
Leyden  ;  he  also  visited  the  principal  cities  and  hos- 
pitals of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  an  ac- 
cession of  medical  knowledge.  After  this  he  deter- 
mined finally  to  settle  in  England,  and  accordingly 
came  to  London  about  the  year  17S5  for  the  express 


For  several  years  Dr.  Moseley  was  in  the  habit  ot 
visiting  his  native  county  once  a  year.  The  period 
chosen  was  during  the  summer  months.  Of  this 
place  he  was  not  only  fond  himself,  but  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  recommending  it  to  all  his  patients ; 
and  at  this  favourite  spot,  worn  out  by  age  rather 
than  infirmities,  he  died  on  the  15th  of  June,  1819, 
having  attained  the  age  of  eightv. 

MOSELEY,  WALTER  MICHAEL,  a  writer  of 
considerable  merit,  who  was  born  in  1765  at  Glass- 
hampton,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  school  at  Wol- 


purpose  of  practising  as  a  physician.     But  as  a  pre-  |  verharapton,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  university  of 


vious  step,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  college  ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  usual  examin- 
ation, he  was  permitted  to  visit  patients  as  a  Hcen- 
tiate.  But  as  he  was  an  entire  stranger  in  the  capital, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  himself  known  by  his 
writings.  He  accordingly  published  a  treatise  on 
coffee,  one  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Jamaica. 
This  recommended  him  to  the  planters ;  and  the  com- 
mittee of  merchants  of  that  island  are  said  to  have 


Edinburgh  to  complete  his  studies.  Upon  his  return 
to  Glasshampton  about  17S9,  he  fovmd  the  young  and 
fashionable  in  various  parts  of  England  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  the  revival  of  tlie  practice  of  archery.  He, 
too,  was  attracted ;  but  instead  of  regarding  archery 
as  a  mere  amusement,  he  was  led  by  a  more  philo- 
sophical spirit  to  enquire  into  the  history  of  the  bow 
and  its  connexion  with  the  revolutions  of  society. 
He  saw  in  it  the  instrument  by  which  empires  had 


presented  him  with  a  puncheon  of  rum,  in  return  for  j  been  lost  and  won.  In  1792  he  published  "An  Essay 
a  pamphlet  calculated  to  render  the  beverage  pro-  on  Archery,"  a  work  equally  elegant  and  learned,  in 
duced  from  that  berry  more  extensively  known  and  ;  which  he  traces  the  history  of  the  bow  from  the  ear- 
used.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  published  j  liest  ages.  This  essay  was  well  received  ;  and  as  the 
a  treatise  on  the  tropical  diseases,  and  it  is  almost  un-  '  amusement  is  still  pursued,  and  the  book  is  become 


necessary  to  add,  that  none  of  his  contemporaries, 
perhaps,  possessed  a  larger  share  of  experience,  or 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  maladies  prevalent 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator. 

Dr.  Moseley  soon  acquired  celebrity  by  his  writings, 
which  were  so  popular  that  several  editions  were 
called  for  in  succession  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  This  fortunate  event  of  course  led  to  practice  ; 
and  it  was  a  circumstance  highly  favoinable  to  his 


scarce,  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  edition  will  be  pubHshed. 
About  this  time  the  new  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  had 
excited  great  attention,  and  seemed  likely  to  effect, 
as  they  have  indeed  effected,  an  entire  change  in  the 
previously  received  chemical  theories.  At  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Moseley  had  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour 
in  Scotland,  where  he  made  an  extensive  collection 
of  minerals.     This  yoiuig  gentleman  was  engaged  in 
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a  course  of  chemical  experiments,  in  which  he  proved 
eminently  skilful.  Mr.  Moseley,  emulous  of  his  ex- 
ample, and  moved  by  the  public  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject, entered  eagerly  upon  the  same  pursuit ;  he  col- 
lected a  costly  laboratory,  repeated  the  principal  ex- 
periments, contrived  new  ones,  and  gave  the  subject 
his  undivided  attention  for  several  years. 

He  subsequently  directed  his  attention  to  the  sci- 
ence of  botany.  This  was  rendered  more  interesting 
to  him  as  he  had  married  a  lady  who  aided  him  with 
her  pencil. 

Mr.  Moseley  was  the  proprietor  of  the  manor  of 
Buildwas,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  a  fraternity  of  Cistercian  monks.  The 
venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey  still  remain.  He  arrested, 
at  considerable  expense,  the  progress  of  dilapidation, 
feeling  an  interest  in  this  foundation  as  owner ;  and 
lu-ged  by  the  curiosity  of  an  antiquary,  he  commenced 
a  laborious  investigation  of  its  history  and  customs. 
This  unavoidably  led  him  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
generally  of  the  monastic  institutions.  In  the  result 
he  collected  materials  for  an  interesting  volume.  It 
was  from  this  manuscript  that  Mr.  Moseley  furnished 
Mr.  Britton  with  the  brief  account  of  Buildwas  Aljbey 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  "  Architectural  Antiqui- 
ties of  Great  Britain." 

About  the  year  1817  he  began  to  attach  himself  to 
astronomy,  his  last,  his  favourite,  pursuit.  He  may 
indeed  be  thought  to  have  shortened  his  life  by  the 
anxious  toil  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  curiosity 
respecting  certain  disputed  discoveries  in  that  science, 
and  his  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  fame  of  his  own 
countrymen,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  foreigners. 
He  possessed  accuracy  of  vision,  unwearied  patience 
in  calculation,  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  instruments, 
of  which  he  had  a  valuable  collection.  Mr.  Moseley 
died  on  the  I6th  of  July,  1S27.  It  may,  however,  be 
questioned  whether,  if  fame,  instead  of  his  real  incite- 
ment, the  pure  love  of  knowledge,  had  actuated  him, 
he  was  fortunate  in  his  choice.  Such  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  that  science  by  the  rare  union  of 
the  most  refined  theory  and  exquisite  observation, 
that  little  chance  of  great  renown  remains  for  future 
adventurers.  Mr.  Moseley  has  left  observations  of 
transits  and  north  polar  distances  made  during  several 
years ;  and  by  his  close  attention  to  those  beautiful 
objects,  the  double  stars,  he  seems  to  have  confirmed 
the  opinion  that  they  change  their  position  in  regard 
to  each  other. 

MOSES. — This  great  Hebrew  law-giver  was  born 
in  Egj'pt  about  I600  B.  C,  among  the  then  severely 
oppressed  Jewish  people.  Three  months  after  his 
birth,  his  father  Amram,  and  mother  Jochebed,  both 
of  the  race  of  Levi,  were  obliged  to  expose  him,  in 
obedience  to  a  royal  command,  which  enjoined  that 
all  the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  put 
to  death.  But  the  daughter  of  the  Eg}'ptian  king  (a 
tradition  preserved  by  Josephus  names  her  Thermu- 
tis),  going  to  bathe  in  the  Nile,  found  the  child  ex- 
posed in  a  carefully  constructed  basket  of  bulrushes 
upon  the  border  of  the  river,  and  took  compassion 
upon  him.  His  sister  Miriam,  who  was  standing 
near,  offered  to  procure  him  a  nurse,  and  immediately 
summoned  his  mother.  The  feelings  of  his  unhappy 
people  were  therefore  instilled  into  him  with  his  mo- 
ther's milk,  and  he  returned,  when  he  had  reached  a 
fit  age  for  instruction,  to  the  king's  daughter,  who 
named  him  Mo-udsche  (whence  the  Hebrew  Mocheh), 
signifying  one  delivered  from  the  waters,  and  adopted 


him  as  her  son.  He  was  afterwards  educated  for  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  to  which  the  royal  family 
belonged,  and  could  now,  as  the  disciple  of  the  priests, 
attain  to  all  the  arts  and  knowledge  which  this  privi- 
leged caste  carefully  confined  within  the  limits  of 
their  order.  The  means  of  instruction  thus  atForded 
him  were  the  best  which  his  time  possessed ;  and 
Moses  penetrated  still  deeper  than  his  instructers 
into  the  secrets  of  their  religion,  physics,  legislation, 
and  government,  as  appears  plainly  from  his  words 
and  actions. 

His  expedition  into  Ethiopia  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age  as  leader  of  the  Egyptians,  when  he  subdued 
the  city  of  Saba,  won  the  aft'ections  of  the  conquered 
princess  Tharbis  and  married  her,  rests  only  on  the 
tradition  preserved  by  Josephus.     Yet  Moses  could 
not  forget  his  people  in  the  splendour  of  a  court :  an 
outrage  committed  by  an  Egyptian  on  a  Hebrew  ex- 
cited  his  anger,  and  he   secretly  slew  the  Egyptian. 
But  this  deed  became  known,  and  he  escaped  the 
pursuit  of  the  king  only  by  a  hasty  flight  into  Arabia. 
Here  he  took  refuge  with  jethro,  a  Midianitish  prince 
and  a  priest,  and   espoused  his  daughter  Zipi)orah, 
whom,  at  their  first  meeting,  he  had  rescued  from 
hostile  shepherds.    Thus  the  adopted  son  of  a  king's 
daughter  became  the  herdsman  of  an  Arabian,  and 
history  does  not  say  that  he  aspired  to  any  thing 
greater.     But  the  misery  of  his   nation  must  have 
been  continually  present  to  his  mind,  and  not  in  vain 
had  he   been  led  by  extraordinary  means  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Egyptian  wisdom,  and  endowed  with 
the  rarest  powers  and  knowledge.     This  knowledge 
occupied  his  mind  in  his  solitude,  and  explained  to 
him  the  secrets  of  nature,  whose  mysteries  and  won- 
ders addressed  him  in  a  solemn  tone  amid  the  deserts 
and  mountains  of  Midian,  and  elevated  his  heart  to 
that  God  whom  he  discerned  more  clearly  than  his 
fathers.     Yet  the  germ  of  his  great  undertaking  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  maturing  in  his  mind  before 
it  was  brought  to  light,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a 
deeply  meditated  plan.     Moses  had  already  attained 
to  an  age  which  gives  mature  experience,  patience, 
and  tranquiUity  of  mind,  when  this  took  place  tlirough 
an  immediate  interposition  of  God.     While  he  was 
feeding  his  flock  on  mount  Horeb,  he  saw  a  bush  on 
fire,  and  considering  why  the  bush  was  not  consumed 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the   Lord  proceeding  from  it, 
who  announced  himself  to  him  as  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  commanded  him  to  lead 
his  people  out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  which  he  had 
promised  to  the  patriarchs.     The  name  Jehovah,  by 
which  God  declared  himself,  was  already  known  to 
him  by  means  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  the  one  everlasting  and  unchange- 
able.    But  not  without   anxiety,   arising  from  the 
view  of  the  difficulties  which  he  should  meet  with, 
and  from  his  modesty,  did  he  determine  to  obey  this 
call.     Pharaoh,  he  thought,  is  hard  and  imbelieving, 
he  himself  outlawed,  his  people  rude,  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  idea  of  the  God  whom  he 
should  announce  to  them.     Being  slow  of  speech, 
and  possessing  none  of  the  arts  of  an  orator,  his 
words  will   not  be   believed  without  visible  signs. 
God  therefore  gives  him  power  to  prove  his  mission 
by  miracles,  and  joins  to  him  his  elder  brother  Aaron 
as  a  speaker.     Thus  prepared,  Moses  becomes  confi- 
dent that  he  shall  succeed  with  the  assistance  of  God 
and  returns  to  Egypt,  a  gray-haired  man  of  eighty 
years,  to  undertake  the  work.     All  the  difficulties 
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wbicli  he  had  foreseen,  and  yet  greater  ones  opposed 
him.  He  had  the  eloquence  of  Aaron  it  is  true  to 
aid  him,  and  the  peojjle  of  Israel  must  recognise  the 
hand  of  God  in  his  deeds ;  but,  degraded  by  long 
slavery,  they  wavered  between  belief  and  doubt. 

In  vain  did  he  produce  changes  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  which  could  not  be  imitated  by  the 
art  of  the  Egyptian  sages,  and  for  the  performance 
of  which  a  higher  power  was  obviously  requisite. 
The  tenth  of  the  destructive  plagues  which  after- 
wards came  upon  Egypt — the  destruction  of  all  the 
first-born — first  moved  the  hardened  heart  of  Pharaoh 
to  allow  the  Hebrews  to  depart.  Moses  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  conveyed  them,  with  all  their 
possessions,  out  of  Egypt,  passing,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  God,  through  the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea,  in 
which  the  faithless  Pharaoh,  pursuing  them,  was 
drowned,  with  the  army  which  followed  him.  Yet 
this  deliverance  from  a  formidable  enemy  was  only 
the  beginning  of  his  enterprise.  A  rude  tumultuous 
people  was  around  him,  who,  until  now,  had  obeyed 
the  scourge  of  their  taskmasters,  but  knew  not  how 
to  live  in  freedom.  Their  distress  in  the  desert  ex- 
cited loud  murmurs;  their  meeting  with  the  hostile 
Bedouins  occasioned  bloody  combats;  the  jealousy 
of  the  elders  produced  dissensions  and  opposition 
to  their  leader;  his  life  was  often  in  danger,  and  he 
was  often  obliged  to  maintain  his  authority  by  force 
and  severe  punishments.  But,  with  wonderful  wis- 
dom, he  remained  firm,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to 
his  plan  of  transforming  the  stubborn  multitude  into 
a  devout,  civilized,  and  independent  people.  He  sup- 
]ilied  the  hungry  with  food  from  heaven,  and  opened 
to  the  thirsty  new  fountains  upon  the  rock  of  Horeb, 
by  the  aid  of  God,  who  granted  to  his  petition  what 
the  people  needed. 

In  all  his  ordinances  he  declared  himself  to  have 
the  express  command  of  God,  who  wished  to  draw 
his  people  to  himself  and  to  form  their  hearts  by 
love  and  fear.  Religion  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  which 
Moses  began  to  announce  three  months  after  his  de- 
parture from  Egypt.  Arrived  at  Sinai,  a  mountain 
of  Arabia,  he  allowed  the  people  to  encamp,  while  he 
himself  ascended  the  holy  summit  to  pray,  where, 
surrounded  with  thunder,  and  trembling  at  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  the  laws  were  announced  to  him  which 
were  to  regulate  the  lives  of  the  Israelites.  Founded 
upon  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs,  these  laws  are  rather 
a  restoration  of  the  simple  truths  which  had  governed 
the  primitive  world  than  a  new  religion.  As  pre- 
sented by  Moses,  they  were  purified  from  the  errors 
and  follies  of  superstition,  which  had  gathered  round 
them  among  idolatrous  nations,  and  were  exhibited 
in  a  form  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
had  grown  from  a  single  family  to  a  rude  ungoverned 
multitude,  llie  great  object  of  his  legislation  is  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  God, 
who  will  allow  no  other  god  besides  himself,  nor  any 
visible  image  of  his  being;  that  he  is  himself  the 
king  of  his  people,  and  that  he  will  rule  them  by  his 
priests :  hence  the  laws  by  which  Moses  regulates  the 
worship  of  the  Hebrews,  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  justice,  and  even  directs  their  manners, 
and  lays  down  rules  for  the  care  of  their  health,  bear 
the  marks  of  their  heavenly  origin.  Arising  from  the 
wants  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  man,  they 
are  excellently  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  people,  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  political  posi- 
tion of  the  land  appointed  for  their  dwelling,  and  to 


the  plan  of  Providence  of  making  this  people  the  de- 
positary of  a  divine  revelation,  to  be  developed  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  and  finally  extended  over  the  world. 
These  laws  forbid  intennixture  with  other  nations, 
the  introduction  of  foreign  customs,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  strange  deities. 

As  a  people  peculiarly  dedicated  to  God,  the  He- 
brews were  to  be  separated  from  all  neighbouring 
nations,  and  to  stand  separate  and  independent,  re- 
lying upon  God  as  their  Lord  and  master.  Regula- 
tions, extending  to  the  minutest  particulars  of  the 
daily  occurrences  of  life,  in  which  even  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  their  food,  and  the  care  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  were  not  forgotten,  gave  them  ha- 
bits adapted  to  their  character  and  religious  destina- 
tion. A  ritual,  composed  of  a  thousand  minute  cere- 
monies, and,  as  a  whole,  allegorically  designating  a 
covenant  with  God,  to  be  incessantly  renewed  by  of- 
ferings, prayer,  and  purification,  imposed  on  them 
the  duty  of  continual  diligence  in  the  service  of  their 
heavenly  king.  To  the  race  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses 
belonged,  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  rehgious  ser- 
^ace,  and  of  seeing  that  the  laws  were  obeyed,  invest- 
ing, not  his  sons  (whom  he  allowed  to  take  their 
place  among  the  common  Levites),  but  the  descend- 
ants of  his  brother  Aaron,  as  God  commanded,  with 
the  first  office  in  the  kingdom, — that  of  highpriest. 
To  this  tribe,  excluded  from  all  property  in  land,  the 
other  tribes  were  to  pay  tithes :  they  were  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  elders  and  judges,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  their  political  union  was  secured  by  certain 
festivals,  to  be  celebrated  by  them  in  common,  and 
by  exclusive  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  in  the 
tabernacle, — a  movable  temple,  regarded  with  awe, 
as  the  appointed  dwelling  of  Jehovah,  into  the  in- 
terior of  which  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to 
enter,  and  where,  moreover,  all  the  taxes  were  de- 
posited, so  that  it  was  the  central  point  of  aU  the 
riches  of  the  nation. 

These  are  the  chief  points  in  the  legislation  of 
Moses,  which,  even  if  it  dispilays  some  Egyptian 
features,  yet  plainly  manifests  the  endeavour  to  wean 
the  Hebrews  from  Egyptian  customs  and  prejudices, 
and  to  elevate  them  to  political  and  religious  inde- 
pendence, and  far  surpasses,  in  originality  and  eleva- 
tion of  principle,  in  consistency  and  expressiveness, 
and,  what  most  proves  its  heavenly  origin,  in  proofs 
of  true  humanity,  the  boasted  legislation  of  Solon 
and  Lycurgus.  Yet  its  importance  was  not  at  once 
recognised  by  the  Hebrews.  "When  they  were  al- 
ready near  the  end  of  their  journey  towards  Canaan, 
Moses  saw  himself  compelled,  in  consequence  of 
new  e^^dences  of  discontent,  to  lead  them  back  into 
the  desert,  and  forty  years  of  toilsome  wandering 
must  be  passed  there :  the  severe  punishments  which 
the  law  threatens  against  transgressors  must  be  exe- 
cuted in  all  their  rigor:  all  those  who  had  attained  to 
man's  estate  at  their  departure  from  Egypt  must  die 
before  the  law  could  be  thoroughly  known,  and  be- 
come habitual  with  those  who  had  been  born  during 
the  wandering.  Moses  himself,  distressed  with  cares, 
troubles,  and  occupations  of  all  kinds,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  live  to  see  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
his  plan,  on  account  of  a  murmur  which,  in  the 
midst  of  his  distresses,  he  allowed  to  escape  against 
his  God.  After  he  had  appointed  Joshua  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  Hebrews,  and  had  taken  a  solemn  fare- 
well of  the  people,  he  ascended  a  mountain  in  Per?ra, 
beyond  Jordan,  from  which  he  surveyed  the  land  of 
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.  promise,  which  he  could  not  enter,  and  closed  his 
eventful  life  in  his  r20th  year. 

He  prevented  all  superstitious  reverence  for  his 
bones  by  his  command  that  his  remains  should  be 
buried  secretly,  and  the  place  of  his  grave  concealed 
from  the  people.  The  books  which  stand  under  his 
name  at  the  head  of  the  Old  Testament  form  the  best 
monument  of  his  worth.  As  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  material  upon  which  he  wrote  was  stone,  and 
as  it  was  hardly  possible  for  works  of  the  size  of  the 
Mosaic  to  be  written  at  length  on  such  a  material, 
critics  have  attributed  their  collection  and  arrange- 
ment in  five  books  (whence  their  name,  in  Greek, 
Pentateuch),  to  a  later  writer,  of  the  time  of  David 
or  Solomon.  But  M.  Greppo,  in  his  essay  on  the 
hieroglyphic  system  of  ChampoUion,  maintains  that 
Moses  might  have  written  on  papyrus,  and  refers  to 
an  Egyptian  manuscript  on  papyrus,  in  the  museum 
at  Turin,  containing  an  act  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
Thouthmosis  III., two  centuries  at  least  before  Moses; 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  much  must  have 
been  written  by  him;  especially  the  laws,  which  he 
could  not  trust  to  uncertain  tradition,  in  the  books  of 
Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  magnificent  songs,  in  which  he 
celebrates  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  blesses  and  takes  leave  of  the  people 
before  his  death.  The  collection  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  his  writings  into  a  whole  may  be  the  work 
of  a  later  time,  which  cannot  be  fi.xed  within  more 
precise  limits  than  those  above  mentioned. 

MOSES,  CHORENENSIS,  an  historian  and  geo- 
grapher, who  flourished  about  A.  D.  462.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  "A  History  of  Armenia  from  the  Deluge 
to  theMiddle  of  the  Fifth  Century,"  v/as  firstpublished 
with  a  Latin  version  by  John  and  ^Yilliam  Whiston 
in  1736;  and,  though  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
fable,  is  a  valuable  history,  containing  many  narra- 
tives not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an"  Abridgment  of  Geography,"  first  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1668,  and  several  canticles, 
which  are  sung  in  Armenian  on  the  anniversary  of 
Christ's  presentation  to  the  temple. 

MOSS,  ROBERT,  an  EngUsh  divine,  who  was 
born  at  Gilllngham,  in  Norfolk,  in  1666.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Norwich 
school,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Cambridge.  He 
was  made  B.  D.  in  1690.  He  was  sworn  chaplain, 
in  three  succeeding  reigns,  to  King  ^Yilliam,  Queen 
Anne,  and  George  I.,  and  being  one  of  the  chap- 
lains in  waiting  when  Queen  Anne  visited  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  April  1/05, he  was  then  created 
D.  D.  In  1708  he  was  invited  by  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  on  the  resignation  of  Dean 
Stanhope,  to  accept  of  their  Tuesday  lecture,  which 
he  held  till  1727,  and  then  resigned  it  on  account  of 
his  growing  infirmities.  In  1712,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Roderick,  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen  to  the 
deanery  of  Ely,  which  was  the  highest  but  not  the 
last  promotion  he  obtained  in  the  church  ;  for  in 
1714  he  was  collated  by  Robinson,  bishop  of  London, 
to  Gliston,  a  small  rectory  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Hertford.shire.  The  gout  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs  for  some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and 
he  died  in  March  1729,  in  his  sixty-third  year, 
and  was  buried  in  the  presbytery  of  his  own  cathe- 
dral. Dr.  Moss  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
theological  works. 

MOSSOP,  HENRY,  a  clever  tragic  actor,  who  was 
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born  in  Ireland  in  1729.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman who  held  a  rectory  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  DuVjhn, 
where  he  took  a  degree.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  Dublin.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  London,  where,  next  to  Garrick  and  Barry,  he  was 
esteemed  the  principal  tragedian  of  his  time.  In  1761 
he  became  manager  of  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres  in 
opposition  to  Barry  and  Woodward ;  and  the  rivalry 
proved  ruinous  to  all  parties,  and  especially  so  to 
Mossop,  whose  vanity  and  intemperate  conduct  hav- 
ing at  length  excluded  him  from  the  exertion  of  his 
professional  aljilities  on  the  metropolitan  stage,  he 
was  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  died  in  absolute 
penury  at  Chelsea,  in  November  1773. 

MOSTOWSKI,  COUNT  THADDEUS,  an  illus- 
trious Pole,  who  is  entitled  to  an  honourable  place 
among  the  patriots  of  his  country.  He  was  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1766,  and  in  1790  was  nominated  castel- 
lan, by  virtue  of  which  office  he  had  a  seat  in  the  se- 
nate. At  this  period  he  established  a  national  gazette, 
which  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  public  mind. 
On  the  proclaiming  of  the  constitution  of  1791  he 
became  a  member  of  the  constitutional  committee ; 
but  when  in  1792  Stanislaus  was  compelled  by  the 
Russians  to  accede  to  the  confederation  of  Targowitz, 
and  consequently  to  the  overthrow  of  Polish  liberty, 
Mostowski  quitted  his  country,  being,  it  is  said, 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  Paris  by  his  fellovv-patri- 
ots.  At  Paris  he  became  connected  with  the  Girond- 
ist party,  which  then  held  the  reins  of  government, 
and  it  is  beheved  that  he  obtained  a  promise  of  as- 
sistance for  the  Poles  ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, on  the  31st  of  May,  put  an  end  to  his  prospects. 
He  even  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  domi- 
nant faction,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  guillotined. 
On  his  return  to  Poland  he  retired  to  his  estate,  but 
was  immediately  arrested  by  the  Russian  minister, 
and  confined  in  his  own  house  for  three  months. 
Having  at  length  recovered  his  freedom,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  his 
countrymen  to  expel  their  oppressors.  He  was  suc- 
cessively a  member  of  the  provisional  council,  the 
great  council,  and  the  council  of  war  ;  and,  after  the 
capture  of  the  suburb  of  Praga  by  Suwarrow,  when  no 
hope  was  left  of  saving  Poland,  he  proposed  to  his 
colleagues  a  scheme  which  could  have  been  conceived 
only  by  a  man  of  courage  and  talent.  It  was  to  col- 
lect the  25,000  men  who  yet  remained,  with  a  train 
of  100  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  by  a  forced  march 
through  Germany,  to  join  the  French  army  on  the 
Rhine.  The  plan  was  adopted,  but  circumstances 
prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  He 
refused  to  fly  from  ^Yarsaw,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Ignatius  Potocki,  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  sur- 
render of  the  capital  to  Suwarrow,  who  pledged  him- 
self that  persons  and  property  shoiild  be  respected. 
Mostowski  was  nevertheless  seized  and  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  remained  in  confinement  till 
he  was  liberated  by  Paul  I.  From  that  period  till 
1805  he  lived  on  his  estate  in  Poland,  dividing  his 
time  between  agriculture  and  literature.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Warsaw  literary  society,  and  pub- 
lished twenty-six  volumes  of  a  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Polish  classical  authors.  In  1805  he  revisited 
France,  and  in  1809  bought  an  estate  in  that  country, 
on  which  he  resided  till  1815.  It  is  probaljle  that  he 
concurred  in  the  measures  which  were  taken  in  1807 
and  1812  for  the  hberation  of  his  native  land  ;  but 
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his  name  was  not  brought  before  the  pubhc.  In 
1815  the  emperor  Alexander  recalled  him  to  Poland, 
and  ajjpointed  him  minister  of  the  home  department 
and  of  police. 

MOTANABBI,  ABUL  TAYLIB  AHMED  AL, 
a  celebrated  Arabian  poet,  who  was  born  at  Cufa  in 
915.  He  studied  at  Damascus,  and  applied  himself 
especially  to  grammar  and  the  belles  lettres.  At 
length,  being  inflamed  with  a  jjassion  for  poetry,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of 
literature  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  professed 
to  believe  that  he  was  divinely  inspired.  He  aspired 
to  become  the  rival  of  Mohammed,  and,  by  the  charms 
of  his  versification,  seduced  a  multitude  of  the  Arabs 
to  become  his  disciples.  The  governor  of  Emesa 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  new  sect  by  seizing  their 
chief  and  dispersing  his  followers.  Montanabbi,  re- 
duced to  reason  by  confinement,  renounced  his  chi- 
merical pretensions  to  inspiration,  and,  on  regaining 
liis  liberty,  applied  himself  wholly  to  poetical  compo- 
sition. He  was  entertained  at  the  court  of  the  prince 
of  Aleppo,  whence  he  removed  to  Egypt,  and  after- 
wards to  Shiraz,  where  he  was  loaded  with  benefits 
by  the  sultan  Adadodowla.  He  was  at  length  killed 
by  robbers  in  crossing  the  desert  to  visit  his  native 
country  in  965.  A  memoir  of  Montanabbi,  with  two 
of  his  poems,  may  l)e  found  in  Ouseley's  "  Oriental 
Collections."  His  "  Divan,"  a  collection  of  poems, 
has  e.xercised  the  industry  of  more  than  forty  com- 
mentators. 

MOTTE,  ANTOINE  HOUDAR  DE  LA,a  French 
dramatist,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1672,  and  stu- 
died under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits.  His  father,  a 
hatter,  who  owned  a  small  estate  at  Troyes,  called  la 
Motte,  destined  him  for  the  law ;  but  the  son  had  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  theatre,  and,  after  having 
appeared  in  some  of  Moliere's  plays  at  some  private 
theatricals,  he  brought  out  his  first  piece,  "  Les  Ori- 
ginaux,"  in  1693,  with  so  little  success  that,  from 
chagrin,  he  determined  to  join  the  Trappists.  The 
celebrated  abbe  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  learning  his  re- 
solution, dissuaded  him  and  a  companion,  who  me- 
ditated the  same  act  of  folly,  from  taking  this  step. 
La  Motte  returned  to  Paris,  and  began  to  write  for 
the  opera  with  more  success.  He  brought  out  a  great 
number  of  pieces,  and  was  soon  allowed  to  be  infe- 
rior only  to  Quinault.  He  next  ventured  into  the 
field  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Though  some  of  his 
jjroductions  were  unsuccessful,  his  tragedy,  "  Ines 
lie  Castro,"  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception, 
notwithstanding  its  many  faults.  His  Odes  and 
Fables  were  also  much  admired.  Having  undertaken  \ 
a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  without  a  competent  know-  | 
ledge  of  the  language,  he  involved  himself  in  a  dis- 
pute with  ]\Iadame  Dacier,  on  account  of  some  re- 
marks in  liis  introductory  essay  derogatory  to  the 
merits  of  the  poet.  His  "  Refle.vions  sur  la  Critique," 
in  reply  to  the  violent  work  of  Madame  Dacier, 
"  Des  Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  Gout,"  was  writ- 
ten in  a  tone  of  moderation  ;  the  dispute  was,  how- 
ever, continued  until  Fenelon,  who  was  called  in  as 
arbitrator,  decided  the  question  ;  and  Rousseau  re- 
A'^nged  the  honour  of  the  Grecian  bard  l)y  a  severe 
epigram  on  his  detractor.  Other  paradoxical  opinions 
— for  instance, his  objections  to  verse,  although  he  had 
almost  always  written  in  verse,  and  with  more  suc- 
cess than  in  })rose — involved  him  in  numerous  dis- 
putes, and  drew  u])on  him  many  epigrams.  La 
Motte  always  kept  his  temper  in  those  controversies, 


and,  although  among  the  most  admired  writers  of 
his  day,  never  indulged  in  an  acrimonious  tone  to- 
wards his  adversaries.  During  the  last  twenty-four 
years  of  his  life  he  was  blind,  and  his  health  was 
very  feeble  ;  but  he  preserved  his  serenity  and  kind- 
ness of  temper,  and  died  in  1731. 

MOTTEVILLE,  FRANCES  BERTRAND, 
MADAME  DE,'  a  celebrated  French  lady,  who  was 
born  in  Normandy  about  1615.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  who  belonged  to  the  court ;  and  her  wit 
and  amiable  manners  recommended  her  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  kept  her  constantly  near  her.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  always  jealous  of  the  favourites 
of  this  princess,  having  had  her  sent  from  the  court, 
she  retired  with  her  mother  to  Normandy,  where  she 
married  Nicholas  Langlois,  lord  of  Motteville,  who  died 
in  about  two  years.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
Anne  of  Austria,  having  been  declared  regent,  recalled 
her  to  court.  Her  gratitude  induced  her  to  write  the 
history  of  this  princess,  under  the  title  of  "Memoires 
pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  d'Anne  d'Austria."  These 
memoirs  describe  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  ^vith 
great  truth.  ShediedatParisin  1689.  There  was  a  very 
great  friendshi]),  even  intimacy,  between  Henrietta, 
the  ividow  of  Charles  I.,  and  Madame  de  Motteville. 

MOULTRIE,  WILLIAM,  a  major-general  in  the 
revolutionary  war  of  North  America,  who  was  born 
in  England,  but  went  to  South  Carolina  at  an  early 
age.  He  served  with  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Cherokee  war  in  1760.  He  joined  a  second  ex- 
pedition under  Colonel  Montgomery,  and  in  1761 
commanded  a  company  in  a  third  that  forced  the 
Indians  into  terms  of  peace.  He  was  among  the 
most  strenuous  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  his 
ado])ted  country  against  Great  Britain.  We  find  him 
associated  with  the  Pinckneys,  Rutledges,  and  Mid- 
dletons,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  contest,  and  shar- 
ing with  them  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  colonel  of  the 
second  regiment  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  member  of 
the  first  congress  of  that  province.  His  defence  of 
Sullivan's  Island  in  1776  with  344  regular  troops, 
and  a  few  militia,  and  particularly  the  repulse  of  the 
British  in  their  attack  upon  the  fort  on  the  28th  June 
in  that  year  won  him  much  honour.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  congress,  and  the  name  of  Moultrie 
was  bestowed  on  the  fort.  He  was  soon  after  raised 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  put  upon  the 
continental  establishment.  At  Beaufort,  in  1779,  he 
repulsed  the  British  at  all  points  with  a  handful  of 
militia  ;  and  he  seconded  Governor  Rutledge  efi^ca- 
ciously  in  collecting  the  yeomanry  for  the  defence  of 
Charleston,  when  the  British  general  Provost  made 
a  demonstration  against  that  place.  About  this  time 
he  received  a  commission  of  major-general  in  the 
army  cf  the  United  States.  His  gallantry  and  con- 
duct were  signalized  again  in  the  battle  of  Stono,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  led  as  far  as  Sheldon.  He 
was  second  in  command  under  General  Lincoln  at 
Charleston,  when  the  place  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Moultrie  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British  until  he  was  ex- 
changed at  Philadelphia,  near  the  close  of  the  war. 
On  his  return  to  South  Carolina  in  1782  he  was 
hailed  with  the  most  cordial  respect  and  gratitude  by 
his  feUow-citizens,  who  elected  him  governor  of  the 
state.  He  died  at  Charleston  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1805,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He   compiled  two  volumes  of  "  iVIcmoirs   of  the 
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American  Revolution  as  far  as  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  had  a  part."  They  consist 
chiefly  of  letters  written  by  civil  and  mihtary  officers 
during;  the  war.  Major  Garden  has  included  in  his 
"  Anecdotes,"  Sec,  Moultrie's  lofty  reply  to  Lord 
Charles  Montague,  through  whom  brilliant  offers 
were  made  to  him,  as  temptations  to  desert  to  the 
British  side. 

MOUNIER,  JEAN  JOSEPH,  a  French  advocate, 
was  born  in  1758  at  Grenoble,  where  his  father  was 
a  merchant.  He  was  educated  by  a  severe  pedantic 
instructer,  whose  obstinacy  and  bad  humour  had  ex- 
posed him  to  much  suffering,  and  was  afterwards 
refused  admission  into  the  military  service  because 
he  was  not  of  noble  birth,  so  that  he  early  imbibed  a 
hatred  against  oppression  and  the  privileged  orders. 
Disliking  the  commercial  profession,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  law  at  the  university  of  Orange, 
and,  after  three  years,  became  an  advocate.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  he  purchased  the  office  of  a 
judge-royal,  which  he  e.xercised  for  six  years  with 
much  reputation.  His  open  declaration  against  the 
abuses  of  the  stamp  and  land  tax  as  they  then  existed 
in  France,  and  against  the  mal-administration  of  the 
finances,  gave  one  of  the  first  impulses  in  1787  to 
the  general  opposition  to  those  oppressive  measures  ; 
and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  severe  and  im- 
prudent proceedings  of  the  government  occasioned 
disturbances  in  Grenoble  the  public  voice  selected 
him  as  umpire.  In  the  first  deliberations  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was 
conspicuous.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  constituentassembly,  and  the  resolution 
and  honesty  with  which  he  conducted  himself  in  the 
presidency  of  this  body,  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty,  protecting  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
repelling  the  unjust  attacks  on  the  royal  family,  se- 
cured him  the  esteem  of  the  better  part  of  the  com- 
munity. But  when  anarchy  at  length  prevailed,  and 
no  hope  remained  of  restraining  the  fierceness  of 
unbridled  passions,  he  retired  from  public  life  to 
Dauphine,  and  thence,  in  November  1789,  demanded 
his  dismission.  At  the  same  time  he  pubhshed  an 
exposition  of  his  conduct,  "  Expose  de  sa  Conduite 
et  des  Motifs  de  son  Retour  en  Dauphine."  AtGeneva, 
to  which  he  afterwards  retired  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jacobins,  he  published  the  "  Appel  au 
Tribunal  de  I'Opinion  Publique." 

In  1793  he  went  from  Switzerland  to  London, 
where  government  offered  him  the  place  of  chief- 
justice  in  Canada,  with  a  considerable  salary,  which, 
however,  he  refused,  as  he  had  not  relinquished  the 
hope  of  returning  to  his  country ;  and  Geneva,  where 
he  had  till  then  resided,  having  been  involved  in  the 
revolutionary  disturbances,  he  retired  to  Germany 
with  his  family  in  1795,  where  the  duke  of  Weimar 
received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  the  castle  of  Bel- 
vedere, near  Weimar,  that  he  might  establish  there 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  from 
the  higher  ranks.  Mounier  here  wrote  his  work 
"  De  I'lnfluence  Attribuee  aux  Philosophes,  aux 
Francs-Ma^^ons,  et  aux  lUumine'es  sur  la  Revolution 
de  France,"  which  appeared  at  Tubingen  in  1801. 
After  the  18th  Brumaire  he  returned  to  France,  was 
nominated  in  1802  prefect  of  the  department  lUe 
and  Vilaine,  and  in  1804  member  of  the  conservative 
senate,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state.     He  died  in  January  1806. 

MOUNTFORT,   WILLIAM,  a  clever  dramatic 
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writer  and  actor,  who  was  born  in  1659  in  Stafford- 
shire. He  is  believed  to  have  adopted  the  stage  as 
a  profession  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  as  a  con- 
temporary says  that  after  his  attaining  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  his  profession,  he  was  entertained  for 
some  time  in  the  family  of  the  lord  chancellor  Jef- 
feries,  "  who,"  says  Sir  John  Reresby,  "  at  an  enter- 
tainment of  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  in 
the  year  1685,  called  for  Mr.  Mountfort  to  divert  the 
company,"  as  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  terra  it: 
"  he  being  an  excellent  mimic,  my  lord  made  him 
plead  before  him  in  a  feigned  cause,  in  which  he 
aped  all  the  great  lawyers  of  the  age,  in  their  tone  of 
voice,  and  in  their  action  and  gesture  of  body,  to  the 
very  great  ridicule  not  only  of  the  lawyers,  but  of 
the  law  itself;  which  to  me,"  says  the  historian, 
"  did  not  seem  to  me  altogether  prudent  in  a  man  of 
his  lofty  station  in  tlie  law  :  diverting  it  certainly 
was,  but  prudent  in  the  lord  high  chancellor,  I  shall 
never  think  it."  After  the  fall  of  Jefferies  he  again 
returned  to  the  stage,  in  which  profession  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1692. 

MOURADGEA,  D'OHSSON,  IGNATIUS,  a 
learned  American,  who  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Swedish  embassy  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  by 
his  talents  attained  the  highest  diplomatic  honours. 
He  was  made  charc/e  d'affaires,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Vasa,  and  in  1782  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy 
extraordinary.  His  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and 
Turkish  languages  gave  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
information  respecting  the  Ottoman  empire  from 
the  best  sources.  He  resolved  upon  writing  a  his- 
tory of  Selim  II.,  but  this  was  superseded  by  his 
plan  of  giving  a  full  picture  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
To  this  work  he  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  perseverance,  and  with  great  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  the  first  authentic  information 
from  a  prejudiced,  servile,  and  jealous  people,  re- 
specting the  national  customs  and  habits,  the  interior 
of  the  seraglios,  the  mosques,  and  the  private  life  of 
a  Turk.  With  the  materials  which  he  had  obtained, 
he  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1784,  where  he  prepared  his 
work  for  the  press,  and  published  it  in  1788  and 
1789,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "Tableau 
General  de  I'Empire  Ottoman."  This  work  com- 
pletely answered  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  respecting  it.  The  beauty  of  the_ typography 
and  engravings  occasioned  an  expense  which  ex- 
ceeded the  proceeds  of  the  sale;  but  D'Ohsson,  who 
possessed  a  large  fortune,  was  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  embellishment  and  perfection  of  his 
work. 

The  revolution  interrupted  his  literary  activity, 
and  he  returned  to  Constantinople.  Selim  III.,  who 
honoured  knowledge,  allowed  the  two  volumes  which 
were  published  to  be  presented  to  him,  and,  far  from 
being  displeased  at  the  disclosure  of  some  secrets, 
gave  orders  to  facilitate  the  learned  writer's  re- 
searches by  affording  him  the  necessary  information. 
After  a  long  sojourn  in  Constantinople,  D'Ohsson 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  found  hardly  any  traces 
of  his  large  property.  Even  the  buildings  where  he 
had  deposited  the  copies  of  his  works,  and  the  plates, 
drawings,  &c.,  had  been  destroyed  and  plundered. 
Without  suffering  himself  to  be  depressed  by  these 
misfortunes,  he  devised  a  still  greater  plan,  which 
had  in  view  a  historical  picture  of  the  whole  East, 
and  became  entirely  absorbed  in  his  desire  to  execute 
it.  In  1804  he  had  completed  two  volumes  of  his 
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"  Tableau  Historiqiie  de  I'Orient,"  when  the  war 
with  Sweden  made  him  apprehensive  of  another  in- 
terruption. He  asked  and  received  permission  from 
his  go\ernment  to  retire  to  the  country.  Here  he 
continued  to  occupy  himself  on  his  undertaking 
during  three  years,  and  gave  the  fruit  of  fifty-four 
years'  labour  to  the  world,  in  a  work  which  contains, 
in  three  separate  divisions,  a  complete  view  of  the 
Ottoman  emjiire.  These  three  divisions  have  the  sepa- 
rate titles,  "Tableau  Historique  de  TOrient,"  a  his- 
tory of  all  the  nations  under  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment;  "Tableau  Central  de  I'Empire  Ottoman,"  a 
view  of  the  laws,  religion,  and  customs,  &c. ;  lastly, 
"  L'Histore  de  la  Maison  Ottomane,"  from  Osman 
1.  till  1758.  The  whole  was  nearly  completed  when 
interrupted  by  D'Ohsson's  death  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1807. 

MOYLE,  WALTER,  a  learned  English  writer, 
who  was  son  of  Sir  Walter  Moyle,  and  born  in  Corn- 
wall in  1672.  After  he  had  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  his  scholastic  studies,  he  was  sent  to  Ox- 
ford, and  thence  removed  to  the  Temple.  In  1697 
he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Trenchard,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Argument  Shewing  that  a 
Standing  Army  is  inconsistent  with  a  Free  Govern- 
ment, and  absolutely  destructive  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  English  Monarchy."  The  same  year,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Davenant,  he  translated  Xenophon's 
"Discourse  upon  Improving  the  Revenue  of  the 
State  of  Athens,"  and  sent  it  to  him  to  be  annexed 
to  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Public  Revenues  and  Trade 
of  England."  Moyle  states  to  Davenant,  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  translation,  that  he  "  fancies  it  will  be 
no  unwelcome  entertainment  to  him  to  find  his  own 
admirable  observations  upon  these  matters  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
antiquity  produced,  and  the  only  ancient  author  upon 
this  subject  which  is  now  extant.  The  admirable 
ma.\im,  that  the  true  wealth  and  greatness  of  a  na- 
tion consists  in  numbers  of  people  well  employed,  is 
every  where  inculcated  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  this  treatise;  and  "I  believe,"  says  he,  "Xenophon 
was  the  first  author  that  ever  argued  by  political 
arithmetic,  or  tlie  art  of  reasoning  upon  things  by 
figures ;  which  has  been  improved  by  some  able 
heads  of  our  own  nation,  and  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection  by  our  own  successful  enquiries."  With 
regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  Davenant 
has  given  the  following  account  of  it : — "  It  was  made 
English  by  a  young  gentleman,  whose  learning  and 
ripe  parts  promises  greater  matter  hereafter  :  since, 
in  this  first  essay,  he  has  shown  himself  so  great  a 
master,  both  in  his  own  and  the  Greek  language. 
And  it  is  hoped  this  example  will  excite  other  per- 
sons of  his  age,  rank,  and  fortune,  to  study  the 
business  of  trade  and  the  revenues  of  their  country. 
The  original  is  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  learned 
world ;  and  the  reader  will  find  Xenophon  has 
suffered  nothing  in  this  version."  He  lived  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  at  his  seat  in  Cornwall,  where 
he  died  in  June  1721.  In  1726  the  works  of 
Walter  Moyle,  none  of  which  were  ever  before 
published,  were  printed  in  two  volumes,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  brother  Joseph  Moyle,  by  Thomas  Ser- 
jeant, Esq.  The  first  volume  contains  "  An  Essay 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Roman  Government, 
in  two  parts  ;"  "  A  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Leskard,  April  1706  ;"  "  Letters  to  Dr.AYilUam  Mus- 
grave,  of  Exeter,  upon  Subjects  of  Criticism  and  An- 


tiquity ;"  "  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Age  of  Philo- 
patris,  a  Dialogue,  commonly  attributed  to  Lucian;'* 
"  Letters  from  and  to  Mr.  Moyle  upon  Various 
Subjects."  The  second  volume  contains  "  Remarks 
upon  Prideaux's  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  &c. 

In  ]  727  was  pubhshed,  by  Anthony  Hammond,  a 

third  volume,  entitled  "  The  Whole  Works  of  Walter 

Moyle,  that  were  published  by  himself."     The  editor 

complains  that  "  when  his  posthumous  works  came 

from  the  press,  these   valuable  tracts  of  his,  which 

were  printed  in  his  life-time,  and  past  his  last  hand, 

should  be  dropt,  as  it  were,  in  oblivion,  as  they  must 

;  have  been,  had  they  been  covered  in  those  volumes," 

wherein  they  were  by  himself  originally  interspersed  : 

and  observes,  "that  the  principal  intention  of  collect- 

I  ing  them  was  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 

;  Moyle." 

I  MOZART,  JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM  WOLF- 
'  GANG. — The  history  of  music  scarcely  furnishes 
I  another  composer  of  equal  genius  with  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  or  one  whose  works,  in  his  own  peculiar 
style  of  composition,  have  so  well  stood  the  test  of 
time.  He  was  born  at  Salzburg  in  1756,  and  his 
j  musical  studies  commenced  at  three  years  of  age.  In 
j  the  following  year  he  could  play  most  music  at 
'  sight,  and  at  five  years  old  he  began  to  compose 
original  pieces.  The  energy  of  his  mind  enabled 
him  easily  to  fix  his  attention  on  any  new  object 
that  presented  itself.  Music,  however,  soon  became 
his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  his  taste  for  it  gained  such 
an  ascendency  over  him  that  he  gave  himself  up, 
without  reserve,  to  the  occupation  nature  had  ap- 
parently prescribed  for  him.  His  progress  never 
slackened.  Mozart,  the  father,  upon  returning  one 
day  from  church  with  a  friend,  found  his  son  occupied 
in  writing.  "  What  are  you  about  there,  my  dear  r" 
he  demanded.  "  I  am  composing  a  concerto  for  the 
harpsichord  ;  I  have  almost  finished  the  first  part." 
"  Let  us  see  this  scrawl."  "  No,  if  you  please,  1  have 
not  yet  finished  it."  His  father  however  took  the 
paper,  and  showed  it  to  his  friend;  it  was  a  perfect 
scrawl  of  notes,  hardly  legible  from  the  blots  of  ink. 
The  two  friends  began  to  laugh  heartily  at  this  scrib- 
bling ;  but  Mozart's  father,  having  considered  it 
attentively,  "  See,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  how  exactly 
it  is  composed  by  rule  ;  'tis  a  pity  we  cannot  make 
out  something  of  this  piece ;  but  it  is  too  difficult, 
nobody  could  play  it."  "  It  is  a  concerto,"  replied 
the  young  Mozart,  "  and  should  be  well  studied  be- 
fore being  performed.  See,  this  is  the  way  you  should 
begin."  He  then  commenced  playing  it ;  but  only 
succeeded  in  the  performance  sufficiently  to  discover 
his  idea.  Indeed,  the  composition  was  a  multitude 
of  notes  placed  exactly  according  to  rule,  but  which 
presented  such  amazing  difficulties,  that  the  most 
able  musician  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  ex- 
ecute them  with  facility. 

When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  six  years,  all 
Mozart's  family,  consisting  of  his  father,  mother, 
sister,  and  himself,  removed  to  Munich.  Here  the 
elector  heard  the  two  children  perform,  who  received 
unbounded  applause.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he 
was  presented  at  the  imperial  court.  The  celebrated 
Wagenseil  happened  to  be  in  Munich.  Young  Mo- 
zart, who  already  preferred  the  approbation  of  a  good 
master  to  that  of  any  other,  begged  the  emperor  to 
allow  Wagenseil  to  be  present  at  his  performance. 
Francis  I.  desired  Wagenseil  might  be  called,  and  re- 
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signed  to  him  bis  place  at  the  harpsichord.  "  Sir," 
said  tlie  young  virtuoso,  then  six  years  old,  "  I  am 
going  to  play  one  of  your  concertos ;  you  must  turn 
over  the  leaves  for  me."  One  clay  ])erformmg  again 
at  court,  the  emperor  Francis  I.  said  in  a  joke  to  the 
young  performer,  "  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  play 
with  all  the  fingers  :  but  to  ])lay  with  one  finger,  and 
with  the  notes  bid,  would  indeed  excite  admiration." 
AVithout  the  least  appearance  of  surprise  at  this 
strange  proposal,  the  child  immediately  began  to 
play  with  one  finger,  and  with  all  the  precision  and 
neatness  imaginable.  He  then  begged  to  have  a  veil 
that  he  might  hide  the  notes  of  the  instrument ;  and 
thus  he  continued  to  play  equally  as  well  as  if  he  bad 
long  been  accustomed  to  this  style  of  performance. 


Hitherto  Mozart  had  merely  performed  on  the 
harpsichord ;  but  his  great  genius  outstripped  all  in- 
struction. He  had  brought  with  him  from  Vienna 
to  Salzburg  a  small  violin,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  himself  with  this  instrument.  Wenzl,  an 
able  violinist,  presented  himself  one  day  to  Mozart, 
the  father,  to  ask  his  opinion  of  six  trios  he  had  just 
composed.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  tried, 
and  that  the  elder  Mozart  should  play  the  bass, 
Wenzl  the  first  viohn,  and  Schachtner,  trumpeter  to 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  happened  to  be  with 
Mozart  at  that  mom.ent,  the  second  ;  but  the  young 
Mozart  entreated  so  earnestly  to  be  permitted  to  take 
this  last  part,  that  his  father,  though  at  first  much 
offended  by  his  importunity,  at  the  intercession  of 
Schachtner,  at  length  consented  to  let  him  perform 
on  his  little  violin,  assisted  by  his  friend  Schachtner. 
The  father  had  never  before  heard  his  son's  perform- 
ance on  this  instrument ;  but  his  admiration  was 
scarcely  exceeded  by  his  astonishment  when  Schacht- 
ner, laying  aside  his  violin,  declared  he  was  entirely 
useless.  The  child  executed  with  equal  success  all 
the  six  trios.  F^ach  succeeding  day  discovered  fresh 
proofs  of  the  talents  of  this  extraordinary  child.  He 
could  distinguish  and  point  out  the  slightest  variation 
of  sound ;  and  every  false,  or  even  harsh  tone,  not 
softened  by  some  harmony,  was  torture  to  him. 

Since  his  first  trial  on  the  violin,  he  frequently 
made  use  of  that  of  Schachtner,  which  he  admired 
much  for  the  softness  of  its  tone.  One  day  Schacht- 
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ner  came  to  visit  Mozart,  the  father,  and  found  young 
Wolfgang  performing  on  his  own  little  violin.  "What 
is  your  violin  about?"  was  the  first  remark  of  the 
child  to  Schachtner,  and  he  then  continued  to  play 
some  trifiing  airs.  At  length,  having  reflected  some 
moments,  he  said  to  Schachtner,  "  Why  did  you  not 
leave  me  your  violin  tuned  to  the  same  pitch  as  it 
was  the  last  time  I  used  it  ?  It  is  half  a  quarter  of  a 
tone  lower  than  this  one  of  mine."  They  at  first 
laughed  at  this  extreme  exactness  ;  but  Mozart,  the 
father,  who  had  frequently  occasion  to  observe  his 
son's  singular  memory  for  retaining  sounds,  desired 
Schachtner's  violin  might  be  brought,  and  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  present,  it  actually  proved  to  be  half 
a  quarter  of  a  tone  below  that  of  the  child's. 

In  July  1763,  when  Mozart  had  just  attained  his 
seventh  year,  his  whole  family  left  Germany.  The 
fame  of  the  young  musician  had  then  spread  through 
Europe.  He  had  already  excited  the  greatest  ad- 
miration at  Munich,  and  successively  at  all  the  elec- 
toral courts.  In  the  month  of  November  he  arrived 
in  Paris,  and  was  introduced  to  play  the  organ  at 
Versailles,  in  the  king's  chapel,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  court.  His  success  in  France,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  sister,  almost  amounted  to  enthusiasm. 
A  portrait  of  his  father,  standing  between  himself 
and  sister,  was  engraved  after  a  design  of  Carmontel. 

In  1764  he  left  Paris  for  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  universal  approbation.  The  two  child- 
ren then  began  to  perform  concertos,  written  in  di- 
alogue, on  separate  harpsichords.  Some  of  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  other  masters, 
were  also  presented  to  the  young  Mozart,  who  per- 
formed them  all  at  first  sight  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble accuracy  and  in  the  strictest  time.  One  day,  in 
the  presence  of  his  majesty  George  III.,  he  executed 
from  a  written  bass  alone  a  piece  which  formed  the 
most  enchanting  harmony.  At  another  time.  Chris- 
tian Bach,  music-master  to  the  queen,  took  the  little 
Mozart  on  his  knees,  and  played  a  few  bars.  Mozart 
then  continued  the  air,  and  they  thus  performed  an 
entire  sonata  with  such  precision  that  those  who  were 
present  imagined  it  was  played  by  the  same  person. 

He  returned  to  France  in  1765,  and  in  passing 
through  that  country  he  performed  on  the  organ  at 
most  of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  from 
thence  continued  his  journey  into  Holland,  and  at  the 
Hague  composed  a  symphony  for  a  full  orchestra  on 
the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Here  the  two  children  had  a  senous  illness,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  them  l)oth.  The  Mozart  family 
then  returned  to  Paris  for  two  months,  after  which 
they  bent  their  steps  towards  their  native  country. 
Soon  after  their  return  to  Munich  the  elector  pro- 
posed to  the  young  Mozart  a  musical  theme  to  de- 
velope.  He  immediately  obeyed  in  presence  of  the 
elector,  and,  without  the  assistance  of  any  instru- 
ment, wrote  out  the  music,  and  afterwards  performed 
it,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  court  and  all 
present. 

In  1768  the  children  performed  at  Vienna  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  ordered 
young  Mozart  to  compose  the  music  to  the  opera 
buffa  entitled  "  La  Finta  Semplice."  It  was  approved 
both  by  Hasse  and  Metastasio,  but  was  never  per- 
formed. At  this  time  it  not  unfrequently  occurred 
that  at  the  houses  of  the  chapel-masters.  Bono  and 
Hasse,  Metastasio,  the  duke  of  Braganza,  the  prince 
de  Kaunitz,  &c.,  the  father  would  beg  that  an  Italian 
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or  any  other  melody  might  be  given  to  his  son,  when 
}oung  Mozart  would  immediately  subjoin  all  the  in- 
stnunental  parts  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 
At  the  consecration  of  the  church  belonging  to  the 
Orphans'  House,  he  composed  the  music  of  the  mass 
and  of  a  motet ;  and  though,  then  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  conducted  this  musical  solemnity  in  presence 
of  all  the  imperial  court. 

In  December  1769  he  went  with  his  father  into 
Italy,  having  some  months  previously  to  his  depar- 
ture been  nominated  concert-master  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg.  He  first  exhibited  his  talents 
at  Milan,  principally  at  the  house  of  Count  Firmian, 
governor-general.  Nor  was  he  permitted  to  leave 
Milan  till  after  he  had  engaged  to  return  and  com- 
pose the  first  opera  for  the  carnival  of  1771.  He 
likewise  excited  equal  admiration  at  Florence,  in 
which  city  he  became  acquainted  with  Thomas  Lin- 
ley,  who  was  then  about  his  own  age.  Linley  was  a 
pupil  of  Martini,  the  celebrated  violinist,  and  per- 
formed on  that  instrument  with  equal  grace  and  skill. 
The  friendship  of  these  two  boys  soon  became  ex- 
cessive. The  day  of  their  separation  Linley  gave  his 
friend  Mozart  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  re- 
quested of  the  celebrated  Corinna  on  that  occasion; 
he  accompanied  the  carriage  of  Mozart  to  the  gate  of 
the  town,  where  they  parted,  both  bathed  in  tears. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  Passion-week,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  evening  went  with  his  father  to  the  Six- 
tine  chapel  to  hear  the  celebrated"  Miserere,"  a  com- 
position of  which  it  had  been  prohibited  eitherto  give 
or  lake  a  copy  on  pain  of  excommunication.  Aware 
of  this  prohibition,  the  boy  listened  so  attentively,  that 
on  his  return  home  he  noted  down  the  whole  piece. 
On  Good-Friday  the  same  "  Miserere"  was  again 
executed.  Mozart  was  again  present,  and,  during 
the  performance,  held  his  musical  manuscript  in  his 
hat,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  make  the 
necessary  corrections.  This  anecdote  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Rome.  Soon  afterwards,  Wolfgang  was 
requested  to  sing  this  "  Miserere"  at  a  concert,  ac- 
companying himself  on  the  harpsichord.  The  first 
soprano,  who  had  sung  it  at  the  chapel,  was  present, 
and  acknowledged  with  surprise  that  Mozart's  copy 
M'as  both  complete  and  correct. 

From  Rome  the  Mozarts  continued  their  journey 
to  Naples,  where,  performing  on  the  piano  one  day 
at  the  Conservatorio  della  Pieta,  the  audience  sud- 
denly took  it  into  their  heads  that  a  ring  which  he 
wore  on  his  finger  contained  a  charm  ;  and  at  length, 
to  pacify  their  doubts,  he  was  obliged  to  take  oft'  the 
ring.  The  effect  on  this  superstitiouspeople  maybe 
imagined,  M-hen,  having  parted  with  the  talisman, 
Mozart's  music  continued  to  be  equally  imposing. 
The  pope  now  created  him  knight  of  the  golden  spur. 
In  repassing  through  Bologna  he  received  a  still  more 
flattenng  distinction.  After  the  requisite  proofs  of  his 
talent,  which  he  otlered  to  all  with  unusual  prompti- 
tude, he  was  named,  by  universal  consent,  a  member 
of  the  philharmonic  academy.  An  anthem  for  four 
voices  was  then  given  him  to  compose,  according  to 
the  idea  formed  of  his  talents  ;  as  was  customary  on 
such  occasions,  he  was  shut  in  a  room  alone,  where 
he  concluded  his  task  in  half  an  hour.  A  previous 
engagement  now  recalled  him  to  Milan,  otherwise  he 
would  have  obtained  what  was  then  considered  the 
greatest  honour  to  musicians  that  could  be  conferred 
in  Italy,  namely,  that  of  composing  the  first  opera 
sena  for  the  theatre  at  Rome. 


In  his  fifteenth  year  he  produced  his  "Mithridate," 
a  serious  opera,  which  had  a  run  of  twenty  repre- 
sentations. To  judge  of  its  success,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  state,  that  the  manager  immediately  made  a 
written  engagement  with  him  for  the  composition  of 
the  first  opera  for  the  year  1773.  This  opera  was 
called  "  Lucio  Silla,"  which  was  equally  successful 
with  that  of  "  Mithridate,"  and  was  performed  twenty- 
six  times  in  succession.  During  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  these  two  representations  he  quitted 
Milan  to  pass  the  few  last  days  of  the  carnival  at 
Venice ;  and  at  Verona,  which  he  only  passed  through, 
they  presented  him  with  a  patent,  as  member  of  the 
philharmonic  society  of  that  town.  He  also  com- 
posed, in  1771,  at  Milan,  "  Ascanio  in  Alba  ;"  and  in 
1772,  at  Salzburg,  "  11  Sogno  di  Scipione,"  for  the 
election  of  the  new  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Being 
invited  subsequently  to  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Salz- 
burg, he  composed,  amongst  other  works,  the  cele- 
brated comic  opera  "  La  Finta  Giardiniera."  This 
was  in  1775.  He  had  now,  it  may  be  said,  attained 
the  highest  perfection  of  his  art,  as  his  fame  had 
spread  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  ;  and, 
though  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  could  now 
make  choice  of  any  capital  in  Europe  to  establish 
himself.  His  father  conceiving  that  Paris  would  be 
most  suitable  for  him,  in  1777  he  commenced  his 
second  journey  into  France,  accompanied  by  his 
mother.  Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her, 
which  rendered  his  residence  in  Paris  insupportable ; 
added  likewise  to  the  state  of  vocal  music  in  that 
capital,  which  did  not  suit  his  taste,  and  thus  obliged 
him  to  compose  entirely  for  instruments.  Ha\'ing 
therefore  produced  a  symphony  at  the  spiritual  con- 
certs, and  a  few  other  instrumental  pieces,  he  re- 
turned to  his  father  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1779. 

He  next  composed  the  opera  of  "  Idoraeneo," 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  having  been 
called  to  Vienna  by  the  commands  of  his  sovereign, 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Whilst  there  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  requested  an  opera  for  the  theatre  of 
Munich.  Mozart  was  then  five  and  twenty,  and 
being  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  united,  love  and  ambition  combined 
to  exalt  his  genius  to  the  highest  degree,  and  he  pro- 
duced this  opera  of  "  Idomeneo,"  which  he  always 
considered  as  among  his  best,  and  from  which  he  has 
even  borrowed  many  ideas  for  subsequent  compo- 
sitions. From  Munich,  Mozart  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he 
remained  attached  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  ;  and  though  he 
was  but  inditFerently  treated,  persisted  in  refusing 
many  more  advantageous  offers  which  were  made  to 
him  on  the  part  of  other  sovereigns. 

It  was  Joseph  II.  who  desired  Mozart  to  set  to 
music  "Tiie  Marriage  of  Figaro."  He  obeyed,  and 
this  opera  was  performed  at  Prague  the  whole  of  the 
winter  of  17S7.  Mozart  went  that  winter  himself  to 
Prague,  and  there  composed  for  the  Bohemians  his 
opera  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  which  met%vith  still  more 
brilliant  success  than  even  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 
The  first  representations  of  "  Don  Giovanni"  were 
not  very  well  received  at  Vienna.  Its  merits  were 
one  day  discussed  at  a  large  assembly,  where  most  of 
the  connoisseurs  of  the  capital  were  assembled,  and 
amongst  others,  Haydn,  Mozart  not  being  himself 
present.  Every  body  agreed  in  considering  it  a  work 
of  great  merit,  brilliancy,  and  richness  of  imagination; 
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but  each  found  something  to  blame.  All  had  given 
their  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  Haydn.  At 
length  they  begged  he  would  do  so  likewise.  "  I  am 
not  capable  of  judging  in  this  dispute,"  he  replied 
with  his  usual  modesty;  "all  that  I  know  is,  that 
Mozart  is  certainly  the  greatest  composer  now  in  ex- 
istence." Mozart  acted  at  all  times  with  the  same 
generosity  towards  Haydn. 

The  death  of  this  great  genius  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  December,  179'2,  before  he  had  obtained  his 
thirty-si.xth  year.  Indefatigable  to  the  last,  he  pro- 
duced in  the  concluding  few  months  of  his  life,  his 
three  chef-d'ceuvres — "  The  Enchanted  Flute,"  "  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito,"  and  a  "  Requiem,"  which  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  finish.  It  was  during  the  composition 
of  the  first  of  these  operas  that  he  began  to  be  subject 
to  fainting  fits.  He  was  particularly  partial  to  his  opera 
of  "  The  Enchanted  Flute."  The  state  of  debility  in 
which  he  was  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  leading 
the  orchestra  more  than  the  first  nine  or  ten  repre- 
sentations. When  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend 
the  theatre,  he  would  place  his  watch  by  his  side, 
and  appeared  to  follow  the  orchestra  in  idea  :  "  There 
is  the  first  act  over,"  he  would  say ;  "  Now  they  are 
singing  such  or  such  an  air,"  &c. ;  and  then  a  fit  of 
melancholy  would  seize  him,  and  he  fancied  that  he 
should  not  long  enjoy  life. 

A  singidar  incident  accelerated  the  effect  of  this 
fatal  presentiment,  and  as  this  incident  was  the  oc- 
casion of  bis  composing  his  celebrated  "  Requiem," 
one  of  his  chef-d'ceuvres,  we  shall  enter  into  a  few 
details  concerning  it. 

One  day  when  Mozart  was  immersed  in  a  profound 
reverie  he  heard  a  carriage  stop  at  his  door.  A 
stranger  was  announced,  who  begged  to  speak  to 
him ;  a  middle-aged  man,  well  dressed,  and  of  a  no- 
ble and  imposing  appearance,  was  then  shown  in. 
"  I  am  commissioned.  Sir,"  said  he,  addressing  Mo- 
zart, "  by  a  person  of  rank,  to  call  on  you."  "  Who 
is  that  person  r"  interrupted  Mozart.  "  He  does  not 
choose  to  be  known,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Very 
well ;  what  does  he  wish  r"  "  He  has  just  lost  a 
friend  who  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  whose  memory 
he  must  eternally  cherish  ;  and,  intending  to  celebrate 
her  death  by  a  solemn  service  every  year,  wishes  you 
to  compose  a  Requiem  for  the  occasion."  Mozart 
was  much  struck  at  the  gra%'e  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  in  which  this  address  was  pronounced,  and 
with  the  mystery  which  appeared  to  envelope  this 
adventure.  He  promised  to  compose  the  Requiem. 
The  unknown  continued  :  "  Exert  all  your  genius  in 
this  work ;  you  will  labour  for  a  connoisseur  in  mu- 
sic." "  So  much  the  better."  "  How  long  will  you 
require  to  do  it?"  "A  month."  "Very  well;  I 
will  return  in  a  month.  How  much  will  you  charge 
for  the  work  ?"  "A  hundred  ducats."  The  unknown 
counted  them  immediately  on  the  table,  and  disap- 
peared. Mozart  remained  plunged  for  some  moments 
in  profound  reflection ;  then  suddenly  demanded  a 
pen,  ink, and  paper,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  his  wife,  began  to  write.  This  rage  for 
composing  continued  several  days;  he  wTOte  almost 
the  whole  day  and  night,  with  increasing  ardour  as 
he  advanced  ;  but  his  health,  already  feeble,  could 
not  long  support  this  enthusiasm,  and  one  morning 
he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor,  which  obliged  him  for 
a  time  to  suspend  his  labours.  Two  or  three  days 
after,  his  wife  endeavouring  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  melancholy  ideas  which  possessed  it,  he  re- 
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plied  quickly,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  composing 
this  Requiem  for  myself;  it  will  do  for  my  funeral 
service."  Nothing  could  dispel  this  idea  from  his 
mind.  As  he  continued  his  work  he  felt  his  strength 
diminishing  from  day  to  day,  whilst  his  score  ad- 
vanced slowly.  The  month  he  had  requested  being 
expired,  the  stranger  one  day  suddenly  re-appeared. 
"  I  have  found  it  impossible,"  said  Mozart,  "to  keep 
my  word."  "  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  replied  the 
stranger.  "  How  much  more  time  do  you  require  ?" 
"A  month.  The  work  has  become  more  interesting 
than  I  imagined,  aud  I  have  extended  it  to  a  much 
greater  length  than  I  had  at  first  intended."  "  In 
that  case  it  is  right  to  augment  the  price ;  here  are 
fifty  ducats  more."  "  Sir,"  said  Mozart,  more  asto- 
nished than  ever,  "  who  are  you,  then  r"  "  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject;  I  shall  return  within 
the  month."  Mozart  immediately  called  one  of  his 
servants  and  desired  him  to  follow  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  find  out  who  he  was  ;  but  the  awkward 
servant  returned,  saying  he  could  not  trace  his  steps. 
Poor  Mozart  now  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  un- 
known was  not  a  being  of  this  world,  and  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  end.  He 
applied  with  greater  diligence  than  ever  to  his  Re- 
quiem, which  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  lasting 
monument  of  his  genius.  During  this  labour  he  fre- 
quently fell  into  alarming  fainting  fits.  At  length  the 
work  was  finished  before  the  month  was  quite  ex- 
pired. The  unknown  returned  at  the  stated  time, 
and  claimed  the  Requiem — Mozart  was  no  more  ! 

AVe  must  now  take  a  brief  view  of  the  principal 
works  on  which  the  celebrity  of  this  great  composer 
has  been  founded,  "  Idomeneo"  and  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni" were  his  favourite  operas.  He  did  not  like  to 
speak  of  his  own  works,  and  if  he  did,  it  was  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  When  an  idea  struck  him, 
nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  occupation.  He 
would  compose  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  and  passed 
whole  nights  in  the  study  of  his  art.  Sometimes  he 
only  just  finished  a  piece  in  time  for  its  execution; 
this  occurred  in  the  case  of  his  overture  to  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  which  he  composed  the  niglit  preceding 
the  first  representation,  and  after  the  last  general 
rehearsal  of  the  opera  had  taken  place.  Some  people 
have  imagined  they  have  discovered  in  this  overture 
the  passages  where  Mozart  was  overcome  by  sleep, 
and  those  where  he  suddenly  awoke. 

No  musician  ever  embraced  the  art  so  extensively. 
He  excelled  in  all  styles,  from  the  symphony  to  the 
dance;  from  operas  to  the  most  simple  ballads.  As 
a  musical  performer  Mozart  was  one  of  the  first 
pianists  in  Europe.  He  played  with  the  most  rapid 
execution,  and  his  left  hand  was  particularly  correct 
and  excellent.  But  his  most  brilliant  and  solid  glory 
is  founded  upon  his  talents  as  a  composer.  His 
compositions  are  principally  admired  for  the  amazing 
fertility  of  the  ideas,  the  clear  and  happy  designs,  and 
systems  followed  up  with  much  dexterity,  but  in 
which  the  most  profound  science  is  never  destructive 
of  grace ;  his  works  are  also  remarkable  for  a  new 
and  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  orchestra  and  wind 
instruments.  Lastly,  he  had  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  introducing  into  his  accompaniments  the  richness 
of  symphony  combined  with  unrivalled  expression, 
energy,  and  fancy. 

A  genius  so  brilliant  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
most  hvely  enthusiasm.  Numbers  of  servile  imitators 
endeavoured  to  follow  his  footsteps  ;  but  as  is  gene- 
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rally  the  case,  the  beauties  of  the  model  degenerated 
into  errors  in  their  hands.  They  have  only  suc- 
ceeded in  patching  up  heavy  and  common  designs 
with  endless  trouble  and  pedantic  affectation.  They 
have,  it  is  true,  like  Mozart,  loaded  their  full  pieces 
■with  the  whole  mass  of  instruments,  but  they  have 
been  unable  to  produce  any  great  effect ;  and  the 
vocal  i)arts,  equally  dull  and  insignificant,  are  lost  in 
the  noise  of  the  orchestra.  They  have  forgotten  that 
two  things  are  essentially  requisite  to  form  a  good 
composer — innate  genius,  and  a  style,  resulting  from 
well-directed  study.  Mozart  has  been  accused  of 
interesting  himself  in  his  own  music  alone,  and  of 
being  acquainted  with  no  other  compositions.  There 
is  a  little  exaggeration  in  this  reproach.  His  whole 
life  was  thoroughly  occupied  either  in  composing  or 
travelling,  so  that  he  had  little  time  to  attend  to  the 
composition  of  others ;  but  he  approved  with  the 
greatest  candour  every  thing  that  was  really  good  : 
he  was  the  enemy  only  of  mediocrity  in  talent.  He 
did  justice  to  the  most  simple  music,  as  lung  as  there 
were  some  traits  of  originality  or  genius  in  it. 

With  regard  to  Mozart's  o])era  of  "  Figaro,"  the 
first  reflection  that  occurs  is  that  the  musician,  go- 
verned by  his  natural  sensibility,  has  changed  into 
real  passion  the  trifling  incidents  which,  in  Beaumar- 
chais,  amused  the  amiable  inhabitants  of  the  castle  of 
Aquas  Frescas.  It  is  however  a  chef-d'anvre  of  ten- 
derness and  melancholy,  and  absolutely  exempt  from 
all  importunate  mixture  of  majesty  and  tragedy :  no 
piece  in  the  world  can  be  compared  to  the  "  Nozze 
de  Figaro." 

As  to  the  opera  of  "  Idomeneo,"  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  to  be  unrivalled,  as  well  amongst  his  own 
operas  as  amongst  those  of  the  finest  composers. 
For  the  "  Flauto  Magico,"  it  should  be  seen  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  its  beauties.  It  appears  to  be  the 
sportive  effort  of  a  tender  imagination,  and  does  ho- 
nour to  Mozart's  great  talents.  But  the  all-roman- 
tic imagination  of  Mozart  appears  at  its  zenith  in 
"Don  Juan,"  this  faithful  delineation  of  so  many 
interesting  situations,  and  all  of  which  are  wonder- 
fully ])ortrayed  by  the  rich  talents  of  the  composer. 
He  has  triumphed  most  completely  in  the  discordant 
grandeur  of  the  music  in  the  terrible  reply  of  the 
statue  ;  it  conveys  to  the  ear  a  horror  equal  to  that 
of  Shakspeare's  most  terrific  passages. 

MUDGE,  THOMAS,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  who 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  im- 
])rovement  of  time-keepers.  He  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons employed  by  the  board  of  longitude  to  examine 
the  inventions  of  Harrison.  He  also  obtained  a  re- 
ward from  ]mrliament  for  a  chronometer  of  his  own 
construction.     Mr.  Mudge  died  in  1794. 

MUDGE,  ZACHARY,  a  learned  English  divine, 
who  was  born  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  and,  having  com- 
pleted his  education,  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Plymouth,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed prebend  of  Exeter.  His  death  took  place  in 
1769.  His  son,  John  Mudge,  was  a  physician  of 
considerable  talent,  not  only  in  his  own  profession, 
but  also  in  other  branches  of  science.  In  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  "  appeared  a  valuable 
essay  on  the  best  mode  of  constructing  the  mirrors 
of  reflecting  telescopes.  This  essay  was  rewarded 
with  the  Copleian  prize  medal.  His  death  took  place 
in  1793. 

MUHLENBERG,  HENRY  ERNST,  an  Ame- 
riciui  bolanistj  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  17^3. 


He  was  educated  in  the  common  school  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  in  April  1763,  being  ten  years  of  age, 
he  was  sent  to  Halle  with  his  two  elder  brothers,  to 
finish  his  education  in  hterature  and  the  sciences, 
and  to  study  theology.  In  1770  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, returned  to  America,  after  travelling  through 
a  considerable  part  of  Germany  and  England,  was 
ordained  the  same  year  by  the  Lutheran  synod,  and 
in  1774  appointed  third  minister  and  assistant  to  his 
father  in  the  Philadelphian  congregation.  In  1780 
he  accepted  a  call  from  Lancaster,  in  which  situation, 
as  pastor,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  and  most 
faithfully  to  his  duties  until  the  moment  of  his  death, 
which  occurred,  by  apoplexy,  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1815.  He  was  a  learned  theologian,  versed  in  the 
ancient  languages  and  in  oriental  literature,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  acquirements  in  medicine,  che- 
mistry, and  mineralogy,  but  is  best  known  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  American  botanists.  In  1777, 
during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British, 
being  a  strenuous  Whig,  he  retired  to  the  country, 
where,  relieved  of  professional  duties,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  botany,  to  which  he  enthusiastically  de- 
voted himself.  He  carried  on  from  this  time  a  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  the  distinguished  natural- 
ists of  Europe,  and  with  the  principal  cultivators  of 
botany  in  America,  and  contributed  much,  by  his 
letters  and  communications  to  the  different  learned 
societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  promote  the 
progress  of  natural  science.  In  1786  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  American  philosophical  society;  in 
1798,  member  of  the  Naturforschender  Freunde  in 
Berlin;  in  1802,  member  of  the  philosophical  and 
physical  societies  of  Gottingen,  and  various  other 
associations  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

MUKANNA,  ATAN  HAKEM,  an  Arabian  im- 
postor, who  was  born  in  Khorasan,  in775.  He  pre- 
tended that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  Adam  through  Noah  and  all  the  prophets, 
rested  on  him.  Being  hard  pushed  by  the  caliph 
Mohammed  I.,  he  burnt  himself,  with  all  his  treasures, 
in  Sam.  His  followers  were  called  Moveidites,  and 
paid  him  divine  honours. 

MULGRAVE,  HENRY  PHIPPS,  EARL  OF.— 
This  nobleman  was  born  in  1755.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  originally  intended  for  the  law ;  but  he 
changed  his  views,  and  entered  the  army  in  1775, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war.  In 
1776  he  served  in  America,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gene- 
ral Knyphausen.  By  purchase  and  otherwise  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  peace 
with  America  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1781 
he  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Totness  in  Devonshire.  As 
a  member  of  the  legislature  he  entered  fully  into  Mr. 
Pitt's  system  of  pohtics.  On  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  October  10th,  1792,  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  family  estate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  war  he  was  employed  by  government  in  a 
confidential  mission.  He  succeeded  ;  and  having  now 
the  rank  of  colonel,  he  in  1793  repaired  to  Toulon, 
which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  he 
served  there  until  the  place  was  evacuated.  After 
his  return  he  was  created  (August  13th.  1794)  an 
English  baron,  and  appointed  governor  of  Scarbo- 
rough Castle.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
colonelofthe  thirty-first,  or  Huntingdonshireregiment 
of  foot;  which  he  commanded  until  his  death.  Ho 
afterwards  served  in  Holland.  Subsequently  to  that 
period  he  devoted  himself  to  a  political  life,  and  be- 
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came  a  principal  member  of  the  Pitt,  Perceval,  and 
Liverpool  administrations.  In  1804  Mr.  Pitt  made 
him  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  in 
*  1807  he  was  nominated  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
These  appointments  gave  him  admission  into  the 
privy  council,  and  the  latter  into  the  cabinet.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
East  Ridinor  of  Yorkshire.  In  1812  he  was  removed 
from  the  admiralty  to  be  master-general  of  the 
ordnance;  and  on  the  7th  of  September  in  that  year 
he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Nor- 
manby,  of  Normanby,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
earl  of  Mulgrave. 

In  1818  Ills  lordship  resigned  the  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  ; 
but,  by  special  agreement,  he  retained  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  office  in  1818 
his  lordship  had  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health. 
He  died  at  his  seat,  Mulgrave  Castle,  Yorkshire,  the 
7th  of  April,  1831. 

MULLER,  CHARLES  OTTFRIED,  a  German 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Brieg  in  1797,  and  became 
professor  at  the  Magdalen  gymnasium  at  Breslau;  in 
1819  was  made  extraordinary,  and  in  1823  ordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  He  also  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  ingenious  and  learned 
work,  "Geschichte  HellenischerStammeundStadte," 
a  part  of  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Dorians."  The  text  of  the 
translation  was  revised  by  Muller,  who  made  nume- 
rous alterations,  corrections,  and  valuable  additions, 
which  render  it  in  fact  a  new  and  improved  edition 
of  the  work.  His  other  works  are,  "  Liber  ^-Egineti- 
corum,"  "  Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer,"  "  Prolego- 
mena zu  einer  Wissenschaftlichen  Mythologie." 

MULLER,  FREDERIC— This  artist  is  usually 
called  Maler  Muller,  or  Muller  the  Painter.  He  was 
born  at  Creuznach  in  1746,  published  a  poem  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  subsequently  several  collections 
of  etchings  which  were  remarkable  for  their  origin- 
ality and  freedom.  In  1776  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  without 
much  success.  Like  many  of  those  who  imitate  that 
master,  in  attempting  to  copy  his  grandeur  he  fell 
into  an  exaggerated  style.  As  a  poet  he  deserves 
more  credit.  At  a  time  when  German  poetry  had 
degenerated  into  a  mere  versified  prose,  Muller  ap- 
peared among  the  great  writers  who  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  German  literature.  His  comjjlete  works 
were  published  at  Heidelberg  in  1811.  The  princi- 
pal are,  "Niobe,"  "Faust,"  and  "Genevieve."  They 
are  characterized  by  richness  of  fancy,  warmth  of  pas- 
sion, and  elevated  delineation  of  character,  though 
sometimes  wild  and  disconnected.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1825,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

MULLER,  JOHN  GOTTHARD  VON,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  engravers  of  Germany.  He  was 
born  in  Wirtemberg  in  1747,  and  early  displayed  so 
much  talent  that  the  duke  sent  him  to  Paris  in  1770. 
Here  he  studied  engraving  under  the  celebrated 
Wille.made  a  rapid  progress,  and  was  chosen  member 
of  the  academy  of  arts.  He  was  soon  after  invited 
to  Stuttgard  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  academy  in  that  place,  and  there  pub- 
lished the  masterpieces  by  which  he  has  become  ce- 
lebrated. His  principal  historical  productions  are, 
"  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  from  Trumbull,  and 
"  The  Madonna  della  Sedia"  of  Raphael.     He  was 
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particularly  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  softness 
of  his  burin.  He  died  in  1830.  His  son,  John 
Frederic  William  Muller,  was  born  at  Stuttgard  in 
1782,  and  was  also  a  distinguished  engraver.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  in  Stutt- 
gard, and  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  geometry 
and  perspective.  His  attempts  with  the  burin  were 
successful  beyond  expectation,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  precepts  and  example  of  his  father,  lie  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  drawing. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  such  excessive  ardour  as  to  injure 
his  health ;  he  likewise  practised  oil-painting,  and 
executed  portraits  from  nature.  While  at  Paris 
he  engraved  the  Venus  of  Aries  for  the  Musce 
Frangais,  and  a  statue,  La  Jeunesse,  for  Robillard. 
The  latter  exhibited  a  wonderful  skill  in  imitating 
the  appearance  and  expression  of  marble  on  copper. 
In  1808  it  was  proposed  to  him  by  Rittner,  a  dealer 
in  works  of  art,  to  engrave  Raphael's  "  Madonna  del 
Sisto,"  in  the  Dresden  gallery ;  and,  animated  by 
the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  he  determined  to 
devote  all  his  powers  to  its  execution,  and,  previously, 
to  study  his  art  in  Italy.  In  1809  he  returned  from 
Italy,  and  entered,  with  his  usual  industry,  upon  his 
great  work.  In  the  mean  time  he  executed  several 
works,  such  as  the  portraits  of  Jacobi,  Schiller,  and 
Hebel,  and  the  Adam  and  Eve,  after  Raphael.  In 
1814  he  was  aj)pointed  professor  in  the  Dresden  aca- 
demy of  arts ;  but  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he 
exhausted  the  last  remains  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
vigour  in  the  com])letion  of  his  favourite  work.  He 
died  in  1816,  without  having  seen  a  complete  im- 
pression of  his  splendid  production. 

MULLER,  PETER  ERASMUS.— This  German 
author  was  born  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen  in  1776, 
and  has  thrown  much  light  on  northern  antiquities 
by  his  laborious  and  critical  researches.  Among 
his  valuable  productions  are,  his  "  Sagabibliothek," 
and  "  Critical  Inquiries  into  the  Value  of  Historical 
Sourcesof  Saxo-Grammaticusand  SnorreSturleson." 
The  former  gives  the  contents  of  all  the  Icelandish 
sagas;  the  latter  is  a  model  of  historical  criticism.  Be- 
sides these  works,  he  wrote  "  Treatises  on  the  Golden 
Horn;"  "  On  the  Origin  and  Decline  of  Historiogra- 
phy in  Iceland ;"  "  On  the  Importance  of  the  Ice- 
land Language ;"  and  "  Ueber  die  Echtheit  der 
Asalehre;"  he  also  edited  "The  Copenhagen  Li- 
terary Journal,"  which,  after  1821,  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Danish  Literary  Gazette." 

MULLER,  JOHN  VON.— This  learned  German 
writer  was  born  at  SchaflThausen  in  1752.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  preacher  and  schoolmaster  in  that  city, 
and  was  indebted  to  his  maternal  grandfather  for  the 
future  bent  of  his  mind.  Before  he  had  learned 
to  read  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  principal 
events  of  Swiss  history  through  the  conversation  of 
the  kind  and  enthusiastic  old  man.  His  diminutive 
size,  shortness  of  sight,  and  delicate  constitution, 
prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  sports  of  his 
age,  while  his  studious  disposition  and  warm  heart 
excited  the  hopes  and  won  the  afl'ections  of  his  elders. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  wrote  a  history  of  his 
native  city  ;  and  to  the  ancient  classics,  which  he 
began  to  read  secretly  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was 
indebted  for  that  love  of  liberty  and  moral  grandeur, 
that  clearness  and  method  of  thought,  and  elegance 
and  energy  of  expression,  which  appear  even  in  his 
school  exercises.     Being  intended  for  the  chmxhj 
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he  went  to  Gottingen  in  1769,  where  his  teachers 
were  Michaelis,  Walch,  Less,  and  Miller;  and  his 
favourite  studies,  exegesis  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  influence  of  Schlozer  soon  induced  him  to  re- 
new his  historical  studies,  the  first  fruits  of  which  ap- 
peared in  his  "  Bellum  Cimbricum."  On  his  return 
to  SchafFhausen,  Miiller  preached  with  success,  and 
Avas  appointed  a  professor  of  Greek  in  the  gymna- 
sium. Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles 
Victor  von  Bonstetten,  which  gave  rise  to  the  admir- 
able "  Letters  of  a  Young  Scholar  to  his  Friend." 
Bonstetten  procured  him  the  place  of  family  tutor 
at  Geneva,  and  the  celebrated  Bonnet  afterwards  re- 
ceived him  into  his  house. 

The  years  1777  and  177S  were  spent  in  e.iccursions 
through  Switzerland,  in  studing  the  sources  of  Swiss 
history  and  the  ancient  classics.  During  the  winter 
of  177S  he  delivered  lectures  on  iiniversal  history. 
The  substance  of  these  lectures  is  given  in  the 
*'  Twenty-four  Books  of  Universal  History,"  which 
form  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  works.  The  first 
volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  Swiss"  was  published 
at  Berne  in  1780,  and  he  soon  after  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  published  his  "  Essais  Historiques."  Al- 
though Frederic  the  Great  received  him  with  distinc- 
tion, no  provision  was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  e.xpectations  of  obtaining  a  place  in 
the  academy  ;  he  therefore  left  Berlin,  and  became 
])rofessor  of  history  at  Cassel.  Here  he  produced 
his  treatises,  "  De  I'lnfluence  des  Anciens  sur  les 
!Modernes,"  and  "  Del'Etablissement  de  la  Domina- 
tion Temporelle  duSouverainPontife  auSme.  Siecle." 
In  1783  Muller  returned  to  Geneva,  and  renewed 
his  examination  of  the  documents  of  the  history  of 
Switzerland.  In  1786  he  was  invited  to  Mentz  by 
the  elector,  with  the  post  of  librarian  and  court  coun- 
sellor ;  and  he  here  pubhshed  a  new  edition  of  the 
first  volume,  with  a  second  volume  of  his  history. 
Some  political  treatises,  which  he  published  at  Mentz, 
contributed  to  extend  his  reputation,  and  to  raise 
him  to  higher  dignities  at  the  electoral  court.  In 
1791  the  emperor  created  him  baron  of  the  empire, 
with  a  patent  of  nobility.  When  ^lentz  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  in  179"2,  Muller,  who  had  no 
sympathies  with  the  revolution,  went  to  Vienna,  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  chancery  of  court 
and  state.  His  pamphlets  on  the  occasion  of  the 
separate  peace  of  Prussia,  "  Die  Uebereilungen  und 
der  Reichsfriede,"  and  those  entitled  "  Die  Gefahren 
der  Zeit,"  and  "  Das  sicherste  Mittel  zum  Frieden," 
are  masterpieces  of  eloquence. 

In  1800  he  was  appointed  first  keeper  of  the  im- 
perial library,  and  now  found  time  to  devote  to  his 
historical  studies,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  his 
political  duties  and  the  troubled  state  of  the  country. 
In  1804  he  left  Vienna  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  studies.  Several 
treatises  which  he  published  on  "The  History  of 
Frederic  II.,"  on  "  The  Decline  of  Liberty  among  the 
Ancients,"  &c.,  are  contained  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  his  works.  He  was  preparing  materials  for  writ- 
ing the  history  of  Frederic  the  Great,  when  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena  put  a  stop  to  his  labours.  Napoleon  had 
a  conversation  with  him  at  Berlin,  and  treated  him 
with  much  distinction.  The  genius  and  kindness 
of  the  emperor  won  his  esteem,  and  in  his  discourse 
"  De  la  Gloire  de  Frederic,"  delivered  before  the  aca- 
demy, he  spoke  of  him  in  favourable  terms.  This 
made  Muller  an  object  of  suspicion  in  Prussia  :  he 


was  therefore  more  ready  to  accept  a  place  at  the 
university  of  Tubingen;  but  while  on  his  way  thither, 
received  the  information  of  his  appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which 
post  he  entered  upon  with  reluctance.  He  was 
finally  permitted  to  resign  it  in    ISOS,  and  died  in 

1809.  The  first  division  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
"History  of  Switzerland"  was  pubhshed  in  1808. 
His  complete  works  were  published  at  Tubingen  in 

1810,  &c.,  in  twenty-seven  volumes. 
MULLER,  WILLIAM,  a  German  poet,  born  at 

Dessau  in  1795,  and  studied  at  Berlin,  where  he 
directed  his  attention  to  historical  and  philological 
enquiries.  The  war  of  1 8 1 3  called  him  from  his  books, 
and  he  was  present,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Prussian 
army,  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Hanau,  and 
Culm.  In  IS  14  he  returned  to  his  studies  at  Berlin, 
and  cultivated  the  old  German  poetry  and  hterature. 
His  early  display  of  talents  had  induced  his  father, 
who  was  a  mechanic  in  moderate  circumstances,  to 
allow  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  ;  and  at  Ber- 
lin he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  instructions 
of  Bockh,  Buttmann,  Riihs,  and  Uhden.  His  journey 
to  Italy  produced  his  ingenious  work  "  Rom,  Romer, 
und  Romerinnen,"  and  on  his  return  to  Germany  he 
became  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  newly 
established  school  at  Dessau,  where  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed ducal  hbrarian.  In  1824  appeared  his  "  Ge- 
dichte  aus  den  Hinterlassenen  Papieren  eines  Reisen- 
den  Waldhornisten,"  which  displays  great  poetical 
I  merit.  His  "  Lieder  der  Griechen,"  which  appeared 
j  in  1825,  celebrates  with  poetic  fire  the  awakening  of 
I  an  oppressed  nation,  its  struggle  and  its  victory.  His 
"  Lyrische  Spazierg'ange"  displays  the  same  truth  of 
nature,  freshness  and  fire,  and  the  same  harmony  of 
language,  which  characterize  his  other  poems.  He 
also  contributed  many  critical  papers  to  several  Ger- 
man periodicals  and  encyclopaedias,  and  his  "  Ho- 
merische  Vorschule"  is  a  work  of  much  learning. 
His  "  Bibliothek  deutscher  Dichter  des  17  Jahrhun- 
derts"  is  a  valuable  collection  of  the  best  lyric  poems 
of  that  period.  He  died  in  1827,  and  his  works  were 
collected  in  five  volumes  and  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1830. 

MULLNER,  AMADEUS  GOTTFRIED  ADOLF, 
a  celebrated  German  dramatist,  who  was  born  at 
Langendorf,  near  Weissenfels,  in  1774,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  finally  settled, 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  Weissenfels.  His 
early  studies  had  been  extensive,  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  German  literature ;  but  for  a  time 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  profession,  wrote 
several  esteemed  law  treatises,  and  in  1805  was  made 
doctor  of  law  at  Wittenberg.  Several  years  later,  a 
private  theatre  being  estabUshed,  principally  at  his 
suggestion,  at  Weissenfels,  in  which  he  appeared  with 
great  success  in  many  parts,  he  was  induced  to  write 
himself,  and  produced  his  "  Neunundzwanzigster 
Februar."  The  favour  with  which  it  was  received 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  labours ;  and  his 
"  Schuld,"  which  was  written  the  following  year, made 
him  known  throughout  Europe,  and  was  translated 
into  English,  French,  and  other  languages.  These 
productions  were  the  first  of  the  dramas  founded  on 
fate,  and  owe  their  origin  to  Werner's  "  Viei-undz- 
wanzigster  Februar :"  at  the  same  time  they  follow, 
though  at  a  distance,  the  ancient  tragedy.  His  "  King 
Yngurd,"  and  his  "Albaneseiin,"  were  his  next  pro- 
ductions in  this  department.     His  comedies,  some  of 
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which  were  published  in  1815,  were  less  successful. 
From  1820  he  ceased  to  write  for  the  theatre,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  cold  reception  of  his  two  last 
tragedies,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  drama- 
turgical criticism.  He  had  already  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  several  periodical  works,  but  he 
then  became  himself  an  editor.  From  1820  to  1825 
he  edited  the  "  Literaturblatt  of  the  Morgenblatt," 
and  in  1823  conducted  the  "  Hekate,"  which  soon, 
however,  fell  through.  In  1826  he  established  the 
"  Mitternachtsblatt,"  which  he  edited  till  1829.  An 
edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  himself,  was  published 
at  Brunswick,  to  which  he  added  an  eighth  volume, 
under  the  title  of  "  Meine  Lammer  imd  ihre  Hirten," 
occasioned  by  and  setting  forth  his  quarrels  with  his 
former  publishers.  He  died  in  1829-  A  selection  of 
his  writings  has  since  been  published  by  Professor 
Schutz,  who  has  also  Avritten  his  life.  As  a  critic, 
although  often  personal  in  his  sarcasms,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  wit,  judgment,  and  acuteness.  As  a 
l)oet,  Mullner  is  deficient  in  invention  and  depth  of 
feeling ;  but  his  language  is  rich,  sparkhng,  and 
highly  poetical,  but  too  epigrammic ;  and  his  imagery 
is  brilliant. 

MUNDAY,  ANTHONY,  a  miscellaneous  writer 
of  some  celebrity,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  contemporary  author  fur- 
nishes the  following  picture  of  his  literary  life  : — 

"  Munday  was  first  a  stage-player,  after  an  appren- 
tise,  which  tyme  he  wel  served  with  deceaving  of  his 
master,  then  wandring  towardes  Italy,  by  his  own  re- 
port became  a  cosener  in  his  journey.  Comming 
to  Rome,  in  his  short  abode  there,  v/as  charitably 
relieved,  but  never  admitted  m  the  seminary,  as  he 
pleseth  to  lye  in  the  title  of  his  booke,  and  being  wery 
of  well  doing  returned  home  to  his  first  vomite,  and 
was  hist  from  his  stage  for  his  folly.  Being  therby 
discouraged  he  set  forth  a  balet  against  plays,  though 
(oh  constant  youth)  he  afterwards  began  again  to  ruffle 
upon  the  stage.  I  omit  (continues  this  author)  among 
other  places  his  behaviour  in  Barbican  with  his  good 
mistress  and  mother.  Two  things,  however,  must  not 
he  passed  over  of  this  boy's  infelicitie,  two  several 
ways  of  late  notorious.  First,  he  writing  upon  the 
death  of  Everard  Haunse,  was  immediately  controled 
and  disproved  by  one  of  his  owne  batche,  and  shortly 
after  setting  forth  the  apprehension  of  M.  Campion 
was  disproved  by  George  (I  was  about  to  say  Judas) 
Eliot,  who,  writing  against  him,  proved  that  those 
things  he  did  were  for  luker's  sake  only,  and  not  for 
the  truthe  thogh  he  himself  be  a  person  of  the  same 
jiredicament,  of  whom  I  muste  say  that  if  felony  be 
honesty,  then  he  may  for  his  behaviore  be  taken  for  a 
lawful  witness  against  so  good  men." 

Munday  ])ublished  a  variety  of  works,  but  he  is  best 
known  for  his  reprint,  with,  additions,  of  "  Stow's 
Survey  of  London."     He  died  in  1633. 

MUNDEN,  JOSEPH  SAUNDERS,  an  eminent 
comic  actor,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1758,  and 
intended  for  the  medical  profession ;  but  an  uncon- 
querable predilection  for  the  stage  was  the  cause  of 
his  abandoning  his  more  reputable  calling,  and  the 
devoting  of  his  talents,  which  were  very  considerable, 
to  the  stage.  His  reception  at  first  was  not  very  flat- 
tering, but  he  subsequently  rose  to  great  eminence, 
retaining  his  rank  till  he  retired  from  the  stage  in  1824. 
His  death  took  place  in  1832. 

MUNRO,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  mihtary 
commander,  who  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1761.     He 
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was  educated  for  the  mercantile  profession,  but  ow- 
ing to  a  change  in  his  father's  circumstances  he  was 
sent  to  India,  where  he  served  in  the  British  army 
with  great  distinction  during  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on  against  Hyder  Ally  and  Tippoo  Saib. 
In  consequence  of  his  general  good  conduct  and 
ability  he  was  knighted  and  made  major-general  and 
governor  of  Madras.  He  had  long  wished  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  but  just  as  he  had  arranged  his 
affairs  for  that  purpose  he  died.  This  event  took 
place  in  1826. 

MUNTER,  BALTHASAR.— Tliis  ecclesiastic  was 
born  at  Lubeck  in  1734  and  studied  theology  at  Jena, 
and  became  preacher  to  the  orphan  asylum  in  Gotha 
in  1760,  and  afterwards  to  the  German  society  of  St. 
Peter  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  in  1793.  His 
sermons  are  esteemed  for  their  practical  character. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Geisthche  Cantate"  and 
"  Geisthche  Lieder."  Munter  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  unfortunate  count  Struensee  for  death,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  his  conversion,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  the  European  languages. — His 
son,  Frederic  Munter,  bishop  of  Seeland  and  primate 
of  the  Danish  church,  was  born  at  Gotha  in  1762, 
and  studied  theology  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
and  then  spent  two  years  at  Gottingen.  In  1783  he 
visited  Italy  and  Sicily,  resided  some  time  in  Rome, 
and  returning  to  Copenhagen  in  1788  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology,  in  1790  ordinary 
professor  in  the  university,  in  1808  bishop  of  Seeland 
and  knight  of  the  Danebrog,  and  died  in  1830.  Among 
his  numerous  and  learned  works  the  most  important 
are,  his  "Descriptionof  theTwo  Sicilies,"  "Specimen 
Versionum  Daniehs  Copticarum"  (from  a  manuscript 
discovered  by  him  in  Rome),  "  Statutes  of  the  Tem- 
plars," "  Religion  of  the  Carthaginians,"  "  Antiqua- 
rian Essays,"  "Miscellanea  Hafnensia,"  "Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  Norway  and  Denmark,"  "The  Star 
of  the  Wise  Men,  containing  Investigations  into  the 
Year  of  Christ's  Birth." — His  daughter,  Frederica 
Brun  Munter,  was  born  at  Tonna  in  1765,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  her  poetical  and  prose  writings.  In 
1791  she  travelled  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
1795  visited  Italy,  whither  she  again  returned  in  1805, 
and  spent  several  years  in  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
Her  travels  are  described  in  her  "Episoden,"  her 
"Briefe  aus  Rom,  &c."  Her  poems  have  also  been 
published  in  three  volumes. 

MUNZER,  or  MUNTZER,  THOMAS,  a  cele- 
brated German  fanatic,  who  was  born  at  Stolberg  in 
the  Hartz.  If  the  tradition  *hat  his  father  was  ille- 
gally executed  by  a  count  is  true,  this  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  direction  which  his  feelings  after- 
wards assumed.  He  probably  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  master.  He  was 
afterwards  a  teacher  at  Aschersleben,  and  preached 
for  several  years  in  different  places,  every  where  dis- 
playing a  violent  enmity  to  the  papacy.  Luther's 
doctrines  began  about  this  time  to  spread  widely,  and 
men's  minds  were  roused  to  shake  off  the  papal  yoke, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  began  to 
spread  abroad.  AVhilst  Luther  was  shut  up  on  the 
AVartberg,  and  Carlstadt  was  committing  the  greatest 
violences  in  Wittenberg,  the  sect  of  anabaptists  was 
formed  at  Zwickau  by  Klaus  Storch,  a  clothier,  with 
whom  Marx  Stubner,  Martin  Kellner,  and  Munzer, 
associated  themselves.  They  entered  Wittenberg 
with  their  followers,  but  Luther  attacked  them  with 
such  force  that  both   Storch   and   Carlstadt  were 
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obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Munzer  promulgated  his 
doctrines  with  more  zeal  and  success  at  Altstedt  in 
Thuringia,  where  he  preached  from  1523.  He  assailed 
the  papacy  and  Luther  with  great  violence,  and  e.xcited 
the  people  to  revolt  against  the  authorities,  particu- 
larly after  they  were  forbidden  to  attend  his  preaching. 
He  easily  persuaded  them  that  God  would  soon  deli- 
verChristendom  from  theyokeunderwhich  it  groaned. 
His  followers  increased  so  rapidly  that  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  John,  duke  of  Weimar,  sum- 
moned him  to  Weimar  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in 
1324.  Nothing  further,  however,  was  done  than  to 
direct  the  authorities  of  Altstedt  to  remove  so  danger- 
ous a  person  from  the  city.  Munzer  disappeared, 
and  was  not  heard  from  again  for  a  year,  when  he 
made  his  appearance  at  Nuremberg.  Not  being 
allowed  to  remain  there,  he  went  to  Schaffhausen, 
where  he  continued  six  months,  and  then  returned  to 
Saxony.  In  Muhlhausen  he  gained  an  entire  ascend- 
ency over  the  populace,  deposed  the  city  council, 
which  forbade  his  preaching,  and  appointed  a  new 
one,  permitted  the  pillage  of  the  monasteries  and  of 
the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  proclaimed  a  community 
of  goods.  Another  fanatic,  by  the  name  of  Pfeifer, 
entered  the  Eichsfeld  with  his  troop  of  plundering 
followers,  and  joined  Munzer.  This  event,  and  the 
information  that  40,000  peasants  had  assembled  in 
Franconia,  and  plundered  and  burnt  150  castles  of  the 
nobles  and  more  than  twenty  monasteries,  intlamed 
his  zeal.  He  roused  his  adherents  in  Frankenhausen, 
the  mountaineers  of  Mansfield,  and  the  peasants  at 
Muhlhausen,  Langensalza,  and  Tennstedt,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  war,  promising  his  followers  that  he 
would  raise  them  all  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Leaving 
Pfeifer  governor  in  Muhlhausen,  he  proceeded  with 
300  chosen  men  to  Frankenhausen,  broke  otF  the  ne- 
gotiations which  had  been  opened  with  the  count  of 
Mansfeld,  and  rekindled  the  ardour  of  the  towns'  peo- 
ple. Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  now 
dead,  and  his  more  energetic  successor,  John,  asso- 
ciated himself  with  George  duke  of  Saxony,  Philip 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  sent  a  force  against  the  insurgents,  who  amounted 
to  about  8000  men,  advantageously  posted  on  a  height 
near  Frankenhausen,  and  protected  by  a  barrier  of 
waggons.  The  jn-inces  attempted  to  effect  the  peace- 
able submission  of  the  revolters,  but  Munzer  would 
not  listen  to  terms,  and  was  totally  defeated,  after  an 
obstinate  struggle,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1525.  Tlie 
insurgents  lost  from  5000  to  7000  killed,  and  the  sur- 
vivors threw  themselves  into  Frankenhausen.  Mun- 
zer concealed  himself  in  bed,  feigning  sickness,  but 
was  accidentally  discovered,  and  being  carried  to 
Heldrungen,  confessed  his  accomplices  on  the  rack. 
Pfeifer,  who  attempted  to  flee  from  Muhlhausen,  was 
also  made  prisoner.  They  were  condemned,  with 
twenty-four  others,  and  executed  at  Muhlhausen.  I 
Munzer  behaved  with  the  greatest  pusillanimity,  and 
was  unable  even  to  pronounce  the  creed  at  his  execu- 
tion. After  the  decapitation  his  body  was  impaled 
and  his  head  stuck  upon  a  stake. 

MURAT,  JOACHLM.— This  extraordinary  sol- 
dier of  fortime,  who  rose  from  the  rank  of  waiter  at 
an  inn  to  the  possession  of  an  extensive  kingdom, 
was  born  at  Cahors  in  1767.  He  was  educated  for 
the  priesthood,  Ijut  preferring  a  military  life  entered 
the  regiment  of  Ardennes.  Murat  afterwards  en- 
tered the  guards  of  Louis  XVL,  but  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  threw  him  out  of  employment,  and  he 
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as  well  as  Napoleon  became  intimate  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  during  the  march  of  events  in  that  capital.  In 
1704  he  was  nominated  colonel  and  general  of  bri- 
gade in  succession,  and  began  to  be  distinguished 
both  by  his  zeal  and  his  valour.  At  the  battle  of 
Mendovi,  fought  on  the  17th  of  April,  1796,  he  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  chasseurs,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  brilhant  victory  that  ensued.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, instead  of  being  jealous  of  the  glory 
acquired  on  this  occasion,  mentioned  his  name  and 
his  actions  with  due  eulogium  in  all  the  public  orders 
and  despatches.  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed 
Murat  on  a  variety  of  public  missions,  particularly 
one  to  the  court  of  Turin,  which  by  this  time  began 
to  be  greatly  terrified  at  the  success  of  the  French 
arms.  Soon  after  we  find  him  more  appropriately 
engaged  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  conveyed  twenty- 
one  standards,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy. 
He  then  set  off  for  Genoa  and  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  doge,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Austrian  minister  was  obliged  to  withdraw  in  com- 
pliance with  his  menaces.  Having  once  more  re- 
sumed his  usual  military  occupations,  we  next  hear 
of  his  commanding  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Ge- 
neral Vaubois.  In  this  capacity  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  by  the  attack  on  the  entrenched 
camp  at  Mantua.  Murat  was  then  chosen  to  act 
against  Wurmser,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was 
wounded  while  urged  by  his  zeal  to  acquire  new  tro- 
phies in  the  cause  of  revolutionary  France. 

In  1798  his  reputation  had  increased  to  such  a 
magnitude  that  he  was  appointed  to  serve  in  a  high 
station  under  Berthier,  and  finally  nominated  go- 
vernor of  Rome.  Bonaparte  soon  after  employed  him 
to  unite  the  Valteline  to  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  and 
when  the  expedition  to  Egypt  took  place,  he  embarked 
with  his  old  friend  in  that  desperate  and  impolitic 
undertaking,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
to  found  a  new  empire  and  to  acquire  new  glory  in 
distant  lands.  Murat,  who  had  now  the  rank  and 
appointments  of  a  general  of  division,  distinguished 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  the  same  impe- 
tuosity which  he  had  displayed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  then  that  his  talents  as  a 
cavalry  officer  became  conspicuous;  for  he  not  only 
successfully  contended  \vith,  but  constantly  routed 
the  Mamelukes,  notwithstanding  their  great  personal 
bravery.  At  length  a  new  and  unexpected  scene  oc- 
curred. Bonaparte,  abandoning  his  army,  suddenly 
resolved  to  return  to  France.  On  this  occasion  he 
selected  a  few  officers  to  accompany  him,  and  Murat, 
who  was  one  of  these,  proved  serviceable  in  no  small 
degree  to  his  friend  and  patron,  whom  he  assisted  in 
overturning  the  republican  government. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution  of  November  1799, 
Joachim  obtained  the  hand  of  Marie  de  I'Annonicade 
Bonaparte,  and  not  only  became  brother-in-law  to 
the  first  man  in  France,  but  also  commander  of  the 
consular  guard.  A  new  war  with  Austria  having  led 
to  a  second  invasion  of  Italy,  he  was  nominated  to 
lead  the  vanguard.  This  conspicuous  employment 
afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  for  distinguishing  him- 
self. Crossing  the  Cesia  in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy, 
he  marched  towards  the  banks  of  theTesino,  efl^ected 
the  passage  of  that  river  after  a  strenuous  opposition, 
and  arrived  triumphantly  at  the  gates  of  ^lilan,  the 
keys  of  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  magis- 
trates.  Proceeding  in  his  victorious  career,  he  crossed 
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the  Po  at  Nocetto,  occupied  Placentia,  and  seized 
on  immense  magazines  appertaining  to  the  enemy. 
At  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marengo  he  had  the  whole 
of  the  French  cavalry  under  his  orders,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  memorable  victory  that 
ensued. 

In  1801  Murat  obtained  the  sole  direction  of  the 
army  of  observation,  which  was  then  in  full  march 
towards  Ancona.  The  intent  of  this  movement  was 
to  occuj)y  the  countries  ceded  to  France  by  the  ar- 
mistice of  Treviso,  and  to  put  his  holiness  in  posses- 
sion of  those  territories  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
spoiled. Murat,  thus  become  the  j)rotector  of  the 
pope,  instantly  reinstated  him  in  his  dominions ; 
while  nearly  at  the  same  time  he  united  the  conquered 
provinces  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
and  installed  the  new  government  with  unusual  pomp 
at  Milan  in  1802.  Joachim  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  France,  and,  by  a  singular  instance  of  good  fortune, 
was  chosen  to  preside  in  the  electoral  college  of  the 
department  of  Lot,  in  which  he  had  been  born,  and 
in  which  he  had  originally  occupied  so  humble  a  sta- 
tion. In  1804  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Paris, 
with  the  rank  and  honours  of  a  general ;  and  during 
the  month  of  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  elevated 
to  the  distinguished  station  of  marshal  of  the  empire. 
Soon  after  this,  on  February  1,  1805,  Bonaparte,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  dictatorship  and  become  em- 
peror, granted  letters  patent  to  his  brother-in-law, 
by  which  he  was  declared  a  prince  and  grand  admiral 
of  France. 

In  the  middle  of  1805  Murat  was  appointed  to  a 
high  command  in  the  war  against  Austria,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  near  Fort  Kehl,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
cavalry.  He  first  occupied  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  Black  Forest,  and  then  marched  thence  into  Ba- 
varia at  the  critical  moment  when  General  Mack,  in 
a  most  disgraceful  manner,  surrendered  the  fortress 
of  TJIm  and  the  army  within  its  walls.  He  afterwards 
pursued  the  retreating  foe  under  the  command  of  the 
archduke  Francis,  whom  he  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  finally  entered  Vienna  as  a  conqueror  on  the  1 1th 
of  November,  1805.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz  having  rendered  Bonaparte  for  some  time 
master  of  Germany,  he  now  found  means  to  ob- 
tain the  duchy  of  Berg  for  his  brother-in-law.  It 
was  accordingly  in  his  capacity  of  grand-duke  and 
sovereign  that  he  served  during  the  campaign  of  180G, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
victory  of  Jena  on  the  14th  of  October  in  the  same 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  he  obliged  a  large  body  of 
Prussians,  under  the  prince  de  Hohenloe,  to  surrender 
at  Peenzlow. 

After  commanding  the  French  forces  for  a  short 
time  in  Spain,  he  repaired  to  Italy,  and  under  the 
name  of  Joachim  1.  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Naples. 
As  Ferdinand  IV.  and  his  consort  had  not  rendered 
themselves  very  dear  to  their  subjects,  this  transfer 
of  a  diadem  was  at  first  viewed  by  the  people  without 
either  murmur  or  rejjroach.  It  must  al.-^o  be  allowed 
that  the  new  king  conducted  himself  with  great 
policy,  and  displayed  no  ordinary  degree  of  talent. 
He  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his 
new  subjects  by  affecting  to  conform  himself  in  all 
things  to  the  customs,  and  even  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  country. 

Murat  was  ne.xt  selected  by  Bona])arte  to  com- 
mand the  French  cavalry  in  Russia,  and  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  occasions,  exhibited  a  degree  of  bravery 
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bordering  on  temerity.  At  the  battles  of  Smolensko 
and  Moscow,  in  particular,  he  reaped  new  laurels. 
During  a  retreat  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  re- 
sulting horn  famine,  disorder,  and  intense  cold,  the 
troops  under  his  command  for  the  first  time  expe- 
rienced a  check,  notwith.standing  which  the  army 
was  solely  indebted  for  its  safety  to  him.  On  enter- 
ing tiie  confines  of  Poland,  the  wreck  of  this  once 
mighty  force  was  confided  to  the  directions  of  King 
Joachim  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  the  son  of  the  ex-empress  Josephine, 
was  suddenly  invested  with  the  supreme  command 
in  consequence  of  an  imperial  decree,  which  con- 
tained a  direct  aspersion  on  the  character  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Immediately  after  receiving  intimation  of 
this  event,  Murat  set  out  for  Naples,  and  left  positive 
orders  behind  that  the  Italian  troops  should  return 
with  all  possible  diligence  to  their  native  country, 
but  from  this  moment  his  politics  became  vacillating 
and  uncertain;  and  he  treated  with  Austria,  or  in- 
trigued with  Bonaparte,  ])recisely  as  the  power  of 
either  became  preponderant. 

At  length  the  new  monarch  threw  off  a  mask   so 
unconsonant  with  his  character,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  treaty  concluded  with  the   court  of  Vienna  on 
the  1 1th  of  January,  1814,  actually  obliged  the  French 
army  to  fall  back  on  the  Adige.     Yet  still  his  con- 
duct seemed  indecisive, and  his  intentions  ambiguous; 
for  both  varied  in   exact  conformity  to  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  of  the  French  emperor.    At  length  Louis 
XVIII.  having  been  seated   on  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. King  Joachim  withdrew  his  troops  ;  yet  he 
did  not  march  them,  as  was  expected,  into  the  Nea- 
politan territories,  but  into  that  portion  of  the  papal 
possessions   which    had   been  assigned  him  by  the 
terms  of  the  late  negotiation.     However,  as  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  now  refused  to  guarantee  these  ac- 
quisitions, and   as  Joachim  clearly  perceived  that  he 
had  become  odious  to  the  allies,  he  conceived  the  ex- 
traordinary project  of  revolutionising  all  Italy.     Ac- 
cordingly,  at  the  very  period  when   Bonaparte  left 
Elba,  and  with  an  unexampled  degree  of  good  for- 
tune arrived  at  Paris  without  firing  a  single  musket, 
he  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  march  of  Ancona, 
and  at  the  same  time  despatched  the  count  de  Beau- 
fremont  into  France,  with  assurances  of  succour  and 
support.     A  vain  attempt  to  eff'ect  a  general  insur- 
rection throughout  Italy  was  followed  by  many  po- 
pular acts  on  the  part  of  the  new  government.     In- 
stead of  levying  imposts  on   his  subjects  as  is  usual 
with  most  other  sovereigns  in  i.ime  of  war,  the  king 
of  Naples  actually  diminished  all  the  taxes  full  one- 
third,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  number  of 
his  troops  by  all  possible  means.     After  assisting  in 
person  iit  two  extraordinary  councils  he  announced 
to  his  army  "  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  accomplish 
the  high  designs  it  was  destined  to  fulfil ;"  and  then 
named  the  queen  regent.     Immediately  after  this  he 
sent  two   divisions  of  troops  into  the  pajjal  territo- 
ries, by  means  of  which  he  occupied  the  marches  of 
Benevento  and   Ponte  Corvo  ;  while  Pius  VII.  and 
his  whole  court  instantly  fled,  first  to  Florence  and 
then  to  Genoa.     Murat  next  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  Austrians  by  an  attack  on  Casena,  which 
he  captured  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  1813,  he  en- 
tered Rimini,  where  he  published  a  proclamation,  by 
which  he  invited  all  the  people  to  rise  in  arms,  and 
at  the  same  time  declared  Italy  independent!     Im- 
mediately after  this  the  Neapolitan  army,  consist- 
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ing  of  about  50,000  infantry,  and  10,000  cavalry, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  king,  ad- 
vanced on  Placentia.  This  body  of  troops  was  di- 
rected against  Bologna,  Reggio,  and  Ferrara;  and 
on  entering  the  first  of  these  a  declaration  was  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  "  Joachim,  the  Italian  Pro- 
tector of  Letters."  Two  columns  were  at  the  same 
time  despatched  against  Florence,  whither  they  ar- 
rived on  the  7th  of  April,  while  a  victory  gained  by 
Murat  opened  the  gates  of  Modena  to  the  invaders. 
As  these  successes  tended  not  a  little  to  favour  the 
cause  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  now  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  capital  of  France,  the  English  declared 
war  against  Naples ;  and  the  Austrians  having  ral- 
lied and  assumed  an  offensive  attitude,  the  situation 
of  Murat  from  this  moment  began  to  appear  critical 
and  ominous.  Accordingly  Florence  was  abandoned, 
Casena  evacuated,  &c.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  nearly  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  cessation  of 
arms,  while  an  alarming  insurrection  actually  took 
place  at  Naples  on  the  part  of  the  Lazzaroni,  who 
unanimously  exclaimed  "  Morte  a  Joachimo  !"  This 
singular  man,  having  been  wounded  during  a  sudden 
attack  on  Pesaro,  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire  on 
Ancona,  while  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Tolentino,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  completed  the  overthrow  of  his 
kingly  power. 

Murat  entered  Naples  incognito  during  the  evening 
of  the  19th  of  May,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  who 
was  colonel  of  the  ninth  regiment,  and  only  four  pri- 
vates ;  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where 
he  appeared,  before  the  queen,  pale  and  emaciated,  in 
the  uniform  of  a  lancer.  Embracing  her,  he  said, 
"  All  is  lost.  Madam,  but  my  life  ;  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  lose."  He  then  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  queen,  who,  as  regent,  had  been  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  capitulation  with  Admiral  Lord  iLx- 
mouth,  and  then  dressed  himself  in  a  plain  grey  suit 
of  clothes;  after  which,  accompanied  once  more  by 
his  nephew,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  sea-shore, 
opposite  to  Nisida. 

His  majesty  remained  at  Ischia  during  three  whole 
days  without  being  known  ;  and  on  the  fourth,  as  he 
was  walking  on  the  sea-shore  in  company  with  his 
relative,  the  colonel  of  lancers,  they  discovered  a 
small  vessel  approaching  the  spot  where  they  were 
standing.  Having  first  hailed  her,  Murat  contrived 
to  get  on  board  by  means  of  a  fishing-boat;  and  to 
his  great  joy  and  astonishment,  was  instantly  saluted 
by  the  duke  of  Roccoromania,  his  own  master  of  the 
horse,  who  was  also  a  fugitive.  They  had  parted  but 
a  few  days  before,  on  which  occasion  his  majesty  had 
divided  with  them  a  considerable  sum  in  gold,  and 
acquainted  them  at  the  same  time  with  his  intention 
of  repairing  to  Ischia  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
passage  to  France,  where  Napoleon  once  more  reigned: 
and  this  indeed  was  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
he  was  likely  to  enjoy  an  asylum.  As  the  Hag  of 
King  Ferdinand  was  now  flying  near  the  very  spot 
where  they  then  were,  it  was  determined  to  depart 
instantly.  They  accordingly  set  sail,  and  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  landed  at  Cannes,  a  small  port  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  si- 
tuate between  Frejus  and  Antilles,  on  the  '2Sth  of 
May,  1815.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  Murat  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Fouche,  then  the  confidential  mi- 
nister of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  as  he  was  afterwards 
for  a  time  of  Louis  XVIII.  Bonaparte,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  negotiations^  with  his  enemies, 


and  fully  aware  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  odious 
to  the  army  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  during  the 
Italiancampaigninl814,  which,  by  uncovering  France 
on  that  frontier,  had  invited  the  invasion  of  the  allies, 
would  not  permit  the  royal  fugitive  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  capital. 

On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  Joachim  fled 
to  Corsica,  where  he  was  received  and  entertained  by 
a  native  of  the  name  of  Colonna,  who  possessed  great 
influence,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  hospitality. 
Of  the  immense  wealth  once  possessed  by  Joachim, 
he  had  only  carried  4000  napoleons  from  Naples, 
most  of  which  had  been  distributed  among  his  at- 
tendants. His  sole  riches  now  consisted  of  two 
epaulets  and  a  hatband,  both  richly  set  with  bril- 
liants, and  estimated  at  10,000/.,  which  were  the  only 
portable  articles  of  any  value  he  could  collect  during 
the  hurry  of  his  departure  from  the  palace.  By  the 
sale  of  these,  however,  he  collected  a  few  discontented 
officers,  and  assembled  a  small  body  of  troops,  many 
of  whom  had  before  served  under  his  banners.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  a  devoted  band  of  about  300  followers, 
Murat  embarked  on  board  his  flotilla,  without  re- 
ceiving any  obstruction  from  a  neighbouring  fort, 
that  commanded  the  port,  although  the  white  flag 
was  actually  waving  from  its  battlements.  They 
steered  directly  for  Salerno;  but  the  transports  having 
been  scattered  by  a  storm,  the  ek-king  ne.xt  morning 
found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Euphemia, 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  little  squadron. 
His  own  felucca  contained  only  thirty-one  persons  ; 
but  they  were  all  veteran  officers,  among  whom  was 
General  Franchetti.  This  little  train,  with  their 
leader,  who  was  on  that  occasion  habited  in  a  splen- 
did uniform,  landed  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town 
of  Pizzo.  Joachim  was  soon  recognised  by  a  few 
soldiers,  who  were  employed  in  guarding  the  coast, 
and  these  saluted  him  %\'ith  enthusiasm.  On  arriving 
at  the  market-place,  many  of  the  inhabitants  also 
hailed,  and  even  prepared  to  join  him,  while  the  rest 
manifested  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  and  sus- 
pense. Ha\'ing  been  supplied,  however,  with  a  suf- 
fient  number  of  horses,  his  forlorn  band  proceeded 
towards  Monteleone.  As  Murat  was  proceeding  on 
his  march,  he  fell  in  with  a  colonel  of  gens  d'armes 
called  Trentacapelli,  whom  he  invited  to  join  his 
standard ;  but,  after  surveying  his  scanty  train  of 
followers,  this  officer  very  significantly  observed, 
"  That  he  would  regard  him  as  his  sovereign  whose 
flag  he  should  behold  flying  on  the  castle  of  Monte- 
leone." On  his  arrival  at  Pizzo,  the  colonel,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  retire,  immediately  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  party,  and  instantly  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Joachim,  who  had  by  this  time  got  half 
way  to  the  capital  of  Calabria.  In  consequence  of  a 
fatal  and  ridiculous  confidence,  the  invaders  now  be- 
held the  approach  of  the  troops  with  emotions  of  joy, 
for  they  thought  they  were  actually  coming  to  volun- 
teer their  assistance.  Accordingly,  the  commander 
advanced  some  paces,  while  his  followers  exclaimed, 
"  Viva  il  ReGioachim!"  But,  to  their  utter  sur- 
prise, they  were  answered  by  a  volley  of  musquetry, 
after  which  a  sharp  and  desperate  conflict  ensued. 
As  it  was  utterly  impossible,  on  one  hand,  to  disperse 
such  a  large  l)()dy  of  men,  and  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  on  the  other,  to  advance  with  this 
force  in  their  rear,  it  was  determined  to  retreat  to  the 
felucca.  Accordingly,  followed  by  General  Fran- 
chetti,  and   about  twelve  more,    Joachim  rushed 
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through  the  thickest  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  slew 
several  with  his  own  hand  ;  while  he  at  the  same 
time  discharged  his  last  pistol  in  the  face  of  Trenta- 
capeUi.  The  Calabrians  were  astonished  at  such  an 
unexpected  attack  from  a  few  adventurers  ;  and 
Murat, — taking  advantage  of  their  consternation, — 
pushed  forward,  and  actually  reached  the  beach  him- 
self unhurt,  hut  all  the  rest  wounded.  His  escape 
would  now  have  been  inevitable,  had  not  Captain 
Barbata,  on  hearing  the  firing,  consulted  his  own 
safety,  and  by  leaving  the  coast,  abandoned  the  un- 
happy fugitive  to  his  fate.  In  this  desperate  situa- 
tion, the  e.x:-king  threw  himself  into  the  water,  fol- 
lowed by  his  surviving  companions ;  and  seizing  on 
a  boat,  instantly  prepared  to  push  off;  but  all  their 
efforts  were  in  vain  as  the  little  vessel  happened  to  be 
a-ground  !  On  this  he  proceeded  to  another,  about 
twenty  yards  distant,  but  the  owner  turned  the  prow 
to  the  shore,  while  his  comrade  attempted  to  seize 
the  undaunted  leader,  who  instantly  knocked  him 
overboard  by  a  single  blow.  The  beach  by  this  time 
was  lined  with  his  pursuers,  but  no  one  attempted 
to  fire,  or  even  to  offer  \'iolence  to  the  person  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  He  stood,  unarmed  and  unhurt, 
in  the  midst  of  the  assailants  ;  but  at  length,  finding 
both  persuasion  and  resistance  alike  useless,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

The  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Murat  was 
instantly  conveyed  by  telegraph  to  Naples ;  and  in- 
stant orders  were  received,  with  equal  rapidity,  by 
the  officers  who  commanded  in  Calabria,  to  assemble 
a  court-martial  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  man  so  lately 
recognised  as  their  king.  The  trial,  which  was  short, 
took  place  October  the  1st,  ISI.5,  and  Joachim  re- 
ceived notice  of  his  sentence  with  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  Deeming  it  incumbent  on 
bim,  however,  to  die  in  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  he  received  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  a  priest.  Then,  after  writing  a  most  af- 
fectionate letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  placed 
their  portraits  on  his  breast,  and  refusing  either  to 
sit  on  a  stool  which  had  been  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion, or  to  have  his  eyes  covered  by  a  bandage,  he 
received  the  fatal  volley  with  the  most  undaunted 
courage. 

MURATORI,  LEWIS  ANTHONY,  a  volumi- 
nous Italian  antiquarian  writer  and  historian,  who  was 
born  at  Vignola,  in  the  Modenese  territories,  injl672. 
Having  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  re- 
ceived the  order  of  priesthood,  he  obtained  some 
preferment  in  the  church.  In  1684  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  and  sub- 
sequently librarian  and  archivist  to  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena.  His  literary  productions  are  voluminous  and 
valuable,  but  his  fame  principally  depends  on  his 
labours  as  an  editor  of  the  works  of  others.  His  works 
fill  forty-six  folio,  thirty-four  quarto,  and  thirteen  oc- 
tavo, volumes.  Among  them  are,  "  Delia  Perfetta 
Poesia  Italiana,"  "  Antiquitates  Italicse  Medii  ^'Evi," 
"  Novus  Thesaurus  Veterumlnscriptionum,"  "Anec- 
dota  Latina,"  "  Anecdota  Grteca,"  and  his  great  col- 
lection "  RerumltalicarumScriptores  ab  Anno  500  ad 
1500,"  of  which  the  two  supplementary  volumes  ap- 
peared after  his  death.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
"Annali  d'ltaha,"  and  "  Dissertazioni  sopra  Anti- 
chita  Italiane."     Muratori  died  in  1750. 

MURET,  or  MURETUS,  ilARK  ANTONY,  a 
French  grammarian,  who  received  his  name  from  a 
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village  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Limoges,  where  he  was  born  in  April  1526.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  taught  languages  at  Villeneuve, 
and  afterwards  at  Poictiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  Paris. 
In  the  latter  place  an  accusation  of  an  infamous  na- 
ture caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  At  Tou- 
louse, where  he  had  settled,  after  obtaining  his  libera- 
tion he  taught  jurisprudence  for  some  time,  when  a 
second  charge  of  a  similar  nature  was  brought  against 
him,  and  in  1554  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  in 
effigy.  He  escaped  to  Padua,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Venice,  he  continued  to  give  public  lectures  till  1560, 
when  he  accepted  an  invitation  given  him  by  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Este  to  Rome.  In  1563  he  began  to  teach 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  philosophy  and  civil  law,  at 
Rome.  In  1576  he  took  the  vows,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  Jesuits,  and  died  in  1785.  His 
works,  consisting  of  orations,  letters,  poems,  sacred 
hymns,  &c. ;  "  Varice  Lectiones,"  four  disputations 
on  the  pandects,"  "On  the  Origin  of  Laws,"  "Car- 
mina  Juvenilia,"  &c.,  all  written  with  much  purity 
and  elegance,  were  collected  in  1727.  Another  edi- 
tion appeared  at  Leyden  in  1789. 

MURILLO,  BARTOLOMEO  ESTEBAN.— This 
distinguished  Spanish  painter  was  born  at  Seville  in 
1618.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  the  art 
from  his  relation,  Juan  del  Castillo,  but  the  latter 
having  gone  to  settle  at  Cadiz,  Murillo  was  obliged 
for  subsistence  to  paint  banners  and  small  pictures 
for  exportation  to  America.  In  that  business  he  ob- 
tained full  employment,  and  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  an  able  colourist.  He  was  still  very 
young  when  he  saw  some  works  of  Pedro  de  Moya, 
who  was  passing  through  Seville  on  his  way  to  Ca- 
diz, which  being  painted  in  the  style  of  Vandyke,  in- 
spired him  with  the  desire  of  imitating  that  great  ar- 
tist, under  whom  De  Moya  had  studied  shortly  be- 
fore his  decease.  The  time  he  was  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  Moya's  instruction  was  very  short,  and  he  re- 
solved afterwards  to  repair  to  Italy  for  improvement ; 
but  his  means  were  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  such  a  journey.  Collecting,  however, 
all  his  resources,  he  bought  a  quantity  of  canvass, 
divided  it  into  a  number  of  squares,  upon  which  he 
painted  subjects  of  devotion  and  flowers,  and,' with 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  these,  set  out  upon  his 
journey  unknown  to  his  relations  and  friends.  On 
his  arrival  at  Madrid  he  waited  upon  Velasquez,  his 
countryman,  and  communicated  his  plans  to  him. 
Struck  with  the  zeal  and  talents  of  the  young  artist, 
Velasquez  treated  him  with  "-he  greatest  kindness, 
and  diverted  him  from  his  project  of  the  journey  to 
Rome  by  procuring  him  full  employment  at  the 
Escurial  and  in  the  different  palaces  of  Madrid. 
Murillo  returned  to  Seville  in  1645,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years.  The  following  year  he  finished  paint- 
ing the  Uttle  cloister  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  executed  it  produced  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment among  his  countrymen.  His  picture  of 
the  death  of  Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  St.  James  dis- 
tributing alms,  crowned  his  reputation.  In  the  first 
he  showed  himself  a  colourist  equal  to  Vandyke,  and 
in  the  second  a  rival  of  Velasquez.  They  obtained 
him  a  multitude  of  commissions,  which  procured  him 
an  independent  fortune. 

His  success,  however,  never  led  him  to  be  careless. 
He  gradually  perfected  his  manner  by  giving  more 
boldness  to  his  pencil,  without  abandoning  that 
sweetness  of  colouring  which  distinguished  him  from 
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all  his  rivals,  increasing  its  strength,  and  giving 
greater  freedom  to  his  touch.  He  enriched  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Seville,  and  other  cities, 
with  numerous  works.  Having  been  invited  to  Ca- 
diz to  paint  the  grand  altar  of  the  Capuchins,  he 
there  executed  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  marriage 
of  St.  Catharine.  As  he  was  about  to  finish  it  he 
wounded  himself  so  dreadfully  on  the  scaffolding 
that  he  continued  to  feel  the  eiFects  of  the  injury 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Seville  in  April 
1682.  To  the  greatest  merit  as  an  historical  painter 
Murillo  joined  equal  excellence  in  flowers  and  land- 
scape. His  works  aSbrd  proofs  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  Spanish  school  had  attained  and  the  real 
character  of  its  artists ;  for,  as  Murillo  never  quitted 
his  native  country,  he  could  not  be  influenced  by  any 
foreign  style,  and  his  originahty  of  talent  places  him 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  painters  of  every  school. 
He  has  neither  the  charming  dignity  of  Raffaelle, 
the  grandeur  of  Caracci,  nor  the  grace  of  Correggio; 
but,  as  a  faithful  imitator  of  nature,  if  he  is  sometimes 
incorrect  in  drawing,  he  is  always  true  and  natural, 
and  the  sweetness,  brilliancy,  freshness,  and  harmony 
of  his  colouring,  make  us  forget  all  his  defects. 

MURPHY,  ARTHUR,  a  dramatist  of  considerable 
talent,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1727,  and  went  at 
the  age  of  ten  to  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  where  he  re- 
mained six  years,  and  on  his  return  was  employed  in 
the  counting-house  of*  his  uncle,  who  intended  to 
make  him  superintendent  of  an  estate  in  Jamaica  ; 
but  his  inclination  being  averse  to  this  destination, 
he  repaired  to  his  mother,  then  resident  in  London. 
At  first  he  accepted  a  situation  in  a  banking-house, 
but  was  soon  altogether  engrossed  by  literature.  In 
October  1752  he  published  the  first  number  of  the 
•'  Gray's  Inn  Journal,"  a  literary  periodical,  and  first 
essaye<l  his  dramatic  powers  in  the  farce  of  "  The 
Apprentice,"  which  was  followed  by  "  The  Uphol- 
sterer." He  soon  after  made  an  attempt  as  an  actor 
in  the  character  of  Othello,  and  held  an  engagement 
with  Foote  for  a  single  season,  but  then  retired.  On 
quitting  the  stage  he  determined  to  study  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  a  barrister  by  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  in  1757.  In  1759  he  produced  "The  Or- 
phan of  China,"  from  the  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  and  a 
variety  of  other  productions  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
farce,  for  the  groundwork  of  which  he  was  generally 
indebted  to  some  foreign  original.  Of  these  "  The 
Grecian  Daughter,"  "  The  Way  to  Keep  Him," 
*'  All  in  the  \Yrong,"  and  "  Know  Your  Own  Mind," 
still  keep  the  stage.  In  178S  he  retired  altogether 
from  the  bar,  and  occupied  himself  entirely  for  the 
press.  In  1792  appeared  his  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  and  in  1793  he  published 
his  translation  of  Tacitus,  with  historical  supple- 
ments. In  1798  appeared  his  tragedy  of  "Arminius," 
and  his  warmth  in  favour  of  the  then  pending  war 
obtained  him  a  pension  of  200?.  per  annum.  He  died 
in  June  1805,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  One  of 
his  latest  works  was  a  life  of  Garrick,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Sallust  has  appeared  since  his  death. 

MURRAY,  ALEXANDER,  a  distinguished  Ame- 
rican commodore  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  horn  in  Chestertown,  Maryland,  in  the  year 
1 755.  He  went  early  to  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen commanded  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  European 
trade.  At  twenty-one  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy ;  but  no  vessel  being  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive him,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  correspondent 
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rank  in  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Smallwood.     His  conduct  in  the 
battles  of  Whiteplains,  Flatbush,  and  New  York,  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  gallantry.    He  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy,  and  served  unremittingly  and  bravely 
to  the  close  of  the  campaign   of   1777-     Sickness 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  his  father's 
house  ;  but  as   soon  as  he  recovered  he  took  com- 
mand, at  different  periods,  of  several  well-appointed 
letters  of  marque.     In  these  he  fought  various  des- 
perate battles,  that  showed  him  an  intrepid  and  skil- 
ful officer.     After  he  had  taken  an  English  letter  of 
marque  of  his  own  force,  and  had  prisoners  on  board 
equal  in  number  to  his  own  crew,  he  was  captured 
by  an  English  fleet,  but  before  long  he  was  regularly 
exchanged.     He  then  volunteered  his  services  as  a 
lieutenant  on  board  the  American  frigate  Trumbull, 
which  had  scarcely  cleared  the  capes  of  Delaware, 
when,  in  the  night,  and  during  a  terrible  storm,  she 
was  attacked  and  taken  by  two  British  vessels   of 
war.     Lieutenant  Murray  was  severely  wounded  in 
this  sanguinary  engagement.     On  his  recovery  and 
exchange  he  was  selected  as  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Alliance  frigate,  commanded  by  Commodore  Barry. 
In  this  ship  he  remained  until  the  termination  of  the 
revolutionary  war.    He  had  shared  in  thirteen  battles 
in  the  army  and  navy.     When  the  new  American 
government  organized  a  navy,  Captain  Murray  was 
one  of  the  first  oflScers  recalled  into  service.     The 
United  States  corvette,  Montezuma,  was  assigned  to 
him  for  the  protection  of  the  American  trade  in  the 
American  seas.     On  his  return  from  the  cruise  pub- 
lic thanks  for  his  conduct  were  given  him  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States.     He  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Insurgent,  and  soon 
afterwards  transferred  to  that  of  the  frigate  Constel- 
lation.    His  next  sphere  of  exertion  was  in  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  to  which  he  was  despatched  with  a 
squadron  to  defend  the  American  trade  against  the 
Barbary  powers.     Being  attacked  in  his  ship  when 
alone,  near  the  bay  of  Tripoli,  by  a  squadron  of  Tri- 
poline  gun-l)oats,  he  dashed   in  among  them,  and, 
after  a  spirited  action  of  more  than  an  hour,  drove 
them  into  their  own  harbour.    Commodore  Murray's 
last  appointment  was  that  of  commander  of  the  navy- 
yard  in  Philadelphia,  a  post  in  which  he  rendered 
important  services,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  6th  of  October,  1821,  at 
his  seat  near  Philadelphia.     He  united  to  the  highest 
firmness  and  resolution  a  remarkable  mildness  and 
serenity  of  temper.     Few  men  were  personally  more 
beloved.    His  remains  were  interred  with  the  highest 
honours. 

MURRAY,  ALEXANDER.— This  extraordinary 
self-taught  scholar  was  born  at  Ketterick,in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  1775.  His  father  was  a  shep- 
herd, who  taught  him  to  read  and  write  only  ;  but  by 
his  own  unassisted  eflx)rts  he  taught  himself  nearly 
all  the  modern  and  several  of  the  dead  languages. 
His  acquirements  at  length  procured  him  admission 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed to  superintend  an  edition  of  the  travels  of 
Bruce.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  assistant  minister 
at  L>rr,  and  two  years  after  was  called  to  fill  the  chair 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
His  death  took  place  in  1813. 

MURR.A^Y,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  physician,  who  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  As  an  au- 
thor he  is  best  known  by  his    "  Elements  of  Che- 
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mistry,"  and  "System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy."    He  died  in  1820. 

MURRAY,  LINDLEY.— This  American  writer 
was  born  in  1745,  and  was  the  author  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular  grammar  of  the  English  language. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  academy  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
In  1753  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  New 
York,  where  Lindley  was  placed  at  a  good  school. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  a  counting-house,  being 
destined  for  the  mercantile  profession ;  but,  having 
been  severely  chastised  for  a  breach  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline, he  privately  left  his  father's  house,  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  seminary  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
and  there  contracted  a  love   of  books  and  study. 
When  brought  back,  after  some  time,  he  prevailed 
upon  his  father  to  procure  a  classical  tutor  for  him, 
under  whom  he  applied  himself  with  diligence  and 
success.     He  now  undertook  the  study  of  the  law 
in  the  office  of  an  eminent  counsellor,  the  celebrated 
John  Jay  being  his  fellow-student.     At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  ob- 
tained practice.   Shortly  afterwards  he  married  a  lady, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  the  tenderest  union  for  more 
than  half  a  century.     He  was  very  successful  and 
sedulous  in  his  business  as  a  lawyer  until  the  war 
broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
About  that  time  the  decline  of  his  health  induced 
him  to  remove  into  the  country  about  forty  miles  from 
New  York.      In  this  I'etreat  he  passed  four  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was  driven  back 
to  the  city  (then  in  possession  of  the  British)  by  the 
necessity  of  procuring  funds  for  the  subsistence  of 
his   family.     The  profession  of  the   law  being   no 
longer  lucrative,  he  turned  merchant  again,  and  ac- 
cumulated property  enough  to  enable  him  to  retire 
from  business  aljout  the  period  of  the  establishment 
of  American  independence.     He  then  purchased  a 
beautiful   country-seat  on  the   banks   of  the  river 
Bellevue,  about  three  miles  from  New  York ;  but  a 
severe  sickness  subjected  him  to  a  general  debility  of 
the  muscles,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  was  induced  to 
go  with  his  family  to  England.     He  intended  to  re- 
main there  only  two  years,  but  the  local  attachments 
which  he  formed,  and  his  bodily  infirmities,  detained 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     He  bought  a  very  plea- 
sant estate  at  Holdgate,  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of 
York.     Here,  rendered  sedentary  by  the  weakness  of 
liis  muscles,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  reading  and 
composition.     His  first  book  is  entitled  "The  Power 
of   Religion   on   the  Mind,"  &c.,  and  appeared  in 
1787.     It  was  anonymous,  gained  much  reputation, 
and  has  passed  through  nearly  twenty  editions.    His 
grammar  was  first  issued  in  1795.     It  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  in  successive  editions,  and 
has  not  yet  been  surpassed  or  superseded.     It  is  still, 
altogether,  the  best  extant  of  the  English  language. 
It  was  succeeded  by  his   "  English  Exercises  and 
Key,"  intended  to  correspond  with  and  illustrate  the 
grammar,  abridgments  of  which  treatises  were  pub- 
lished in  1797,  and  met  with  an  extensive  sale,  which 
tliey  still  maintain.     His  next  work  was  a  compila- 
tion, entitled  "The  English  Reader,"  also  extensively 
used.     In  1802  he  produced  a  French  compilation 
of  the  same  kind,  entitled  "  Lecteur  Francais,"  and 
subsequently  "  An  Introduction  au  Lecteur  Fran- 
cais," and  in  1S04  an  English  speUing-book.     He 
also  published  a  "  Selection  from  Home's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms,"  and  "The   Duty  and  Benefits 
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of  Reading  the  Scriptures."  His  pid^lications  were 
lucrative,  and  acquired  public  favour  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1809  he  finished 
the  interesting  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  printed  since 
his  decease.  He  lived  upwards  of  sixteen  years  from 
that  period  a  martyr  to  bodily  infirmities  and  dis- 
eases, which  he  bore  with  the  most  exemplary  forti- 
tude and  Christian  serenity.  He  expired  on  the  iGth 
of  February,  1826,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

MURRAY,  WILLIAM  VANS,  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  American  diploojacy  and  oratory,  was 
born  in  Maryland  about  the  year  1702.     Having  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  he  came    to    London 
after  the  peace  of  178.3,  and  resided  here  three  years 
as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Temple.     He  published  a 
pamphlet  on   "  The  Constitutions  and  Laws  of  the 
United   States,"   suggested  by  the  observations  of 
Price,  Turgot,  and  Mably,  which  was   much  com- 
mended. About  1 785  he  returned  to  Maryland,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law;  but  his  gene- 
ral reputation    and  merits  caused   him  to  be  soon 
called  to  the  councils  of  his  country.     He  was  first 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland. 
For  upwards  of  six  years  he  held  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States.     Few  of  that 
body  equalled  him  in  eloquence,  or  the  other  quali- 
fications of  a  member  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  and 
his  name  ranks  with  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
legislative  annals  of  that  period.     In   1797  he  de- 
clined are-election  to  congress,  having  too  long  neg- 
lected his  private  affairs.     One  of  the  last  acts  of 
General  Washington,  as  president,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Murray  as  minister  plenijjotentiary  to 
the  Batavian  republic.     The  minister  arrived  at  the 
Hague  at  a  crisis  when  abihties,  zeal,  and  address 
such   as    his   were  required   to   counteract  the  un- 
friendly influence  of  France  over  the  Batavian  go- 
vernment.    He   succeeded   in  preserving   harmony 
between  the  American  and  Batavian  repuljlics  ;  and 
the  first  advances  to  a   reconciliation   between   the 
United  States  and  France  were  made  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  French  charge  d'affaires  at  the  Hague 
with  Mr.  Murray.    Proposals  being  made  for  a  direct 
negotiation,  they  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Adams,  then 
president  of  the  United   States,  who  appointed  Mr. 
Murray  sole  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French  re- 
public for  the   purpose.     Afterwards,   Judge   Ells- 
worth and  Governor  Davie  were  associated  with  him. 
The  history  of  this  negotiation  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  portions  of  the  civil  history  of  the  United 
States.     Mr.  Murray  assisted  in  making  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1800,  between  America  and  France.   He  returned 
to  his   station  as  minister  resident  at  the  Hague, 
and,  in  December  1801,  to  his  own  country.     His 
health  being  much  impaired,  he  retired  to  his  seat 
in  Caml:)ridge,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.    A 
rapid  consumption  of  the  lungs  was  the  cause  of  his 
death,  in  1803,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

MUSi-EUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  supposed  by 
some  of  the  early  writers  to  have  been  the  son  of  Or- 
pheus. According  to  the  Arundelian  marbles,  he 
flourished  about  142G  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Virgil  gives  him  a  very  high  rank  among  the  poets. 
He  places  him  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  his-  Ely- 
sium, at  the  head  of  a  sacred  band,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  priest  of  Ceres.  Very  little  is  recorded 
respecting  his  jiersonal  adventures.  He  seems  to 
have  led  a  retired  and  religious  life,  officiating  most 
2  F 
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probably  as  a  priest  of  some  of  those  mysteries  which 
Orpheus  had  introduced  before  him.  Phitarch  does 
not  mention  him  among  the  ancient  musicians,  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  celebrated  for 
his  performances  on  the  lyre.  As  his  hymns  were 
set  to  music,  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  sung 
them  himself  at  the  ceremonies  in  which  he  presided. 
Pausanias  asserts  that  the  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens,  called  the  Museum,  was  so  de- 
nominated from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
accu'^tomed  to  retirejriiither  for  contemplation  and 
poetical  musing.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  his 
hymns  there,  and  to  have  been  interred  beneath  it. 
He  wrote  hymns  and  prophecies,  and  left  precepts  in 
verse  addressed  to  his  son.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
sung  the  wars  of  the  Titans.  But  his  principal  work 
was  a  poetical  account  of  the  creation,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  embodied  some  ideas  of  religion  and 
philosophy  more  refined  than  were  commonly  enter- 
tained by  the  Grecian  theologians  of  after  days.  Mu- 
saeus  was  an  astronomer,  and  composed  or  enlarged 
a  sphere  ;  though,  as  Chiron  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  invented  the  sphere,  it  is  probable  that  Alusaeus 
only  improved  it.  The  work  itself  is  evidently  sub- 
sequent to  the  voyage  of  Jason,  as  that  e.xpedition  is 
described  upon  it,  and  as  the  Argo  was  the  first  ves- 
sel constructed  on  any  other  than  the  circular  form. 
The  life  of  Musseus  seems  to  have  been  calm  and 
tranquil ;  and  was  probably  spent  in  philosophic  ease. 
Of  his  works  nothing  remains.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  as  we  are  informed  by  that  writer, 
a  hymn  to  Ceres  was  his  only  genuine  composition 
then  in  existence. 

MUS.EUS,  JOHN  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  a 
popular  German  writer,  who  was  born  at  Jena,  and 
studied  theology  there.  Richardson's  "Grandison" 
was  very  popular  at  the  time,  and  Musaeus  published  a 
satirical  parody,  under  the  title  of  "  Grandison  the 
Second,"  which  was  well  received.  He  was  after- 
wards master  of  the  pages  at  the  court,  and,  in 
1770,  appointed  professor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Wei- 
mar. His  next  production  was  a  satire  on  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  physiognomists, — "  Physiognomi- 
cal Travels."  His  "  German  Popular  Tales,"  his 
"  Freund  Heins  Erscheinungen  in  Holbeins  Manier," 
and  a  new  series  of  tales,  under  the  title  "  Straussfe- 
dern"  (of  which  only  the  first  volume  was  from  his 
pen),  are  among  his  productions.     He  died  in  1787- 

MUSSCHENBROEK,  PETER  VAN,  a  celebrated 
natiiral  philosopher,  Ijorn  at  Leyden  in  1692,  studied 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Similarity  of  scientific  tastes 
united  him  in  1717  in  a  close  intimacy  with  the  cele- 
brated S'Gravesande,  with  whom  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  natural  jjhilosophy.  After  practising  his 
profession  four  years,  Musschenbroek  was  appointed 
professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  medicine  at  Duisburg,  and  soon 
acquired  such  a  reputation  that  he  was  called  in  1723 
to  fill  the  philosophical  and  mathematical  chair  at 
Utrecht,  and  in  1740  was  invited  to  Leyden  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  left  A'acant  by  the  death  of  Wittichius. 
He  died  there,  in  1761.  His  principal  works  are, 
"Elementa  Phj'sicae,"  "Tentamina  Experimentorum," 
"InstitutionesPhysicae,"  "  Compendium  Physicge  Ex- 
perimentalis."  Musschenbroek  rendered  important 
services  to  science.  His  experiments  and  his  calcu- 
lations prove  his  sagacity  and  accuracy. 

MUSGRAVE,  SIR  RICHARD,  a  celebrated  Irish 


politician  and  historian,  who  was  born  in  1758.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  in  1781  entered  the 
Irish  parliament.  Soon  after  the  rebellion  in  Ireland 
he  published  a  history  of  that  unfortunate  transac- 
tion, but  the  whole  work  was  much  coloured  by  his 
own  political  views,  which  were  ultra  loyal.  So  eager 
was  the  public  to  gratify  its  curiosity  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  the  whole  quarto  edition,  consisting  of 
1250  copies,  was  sold  within  the  space  of  two  months ; 
another  soon  followed,  and  was  exhausted,  so  that  a 
third  became  necessary.  To  adopt  the  author's  own 
words,  "  some  obloquy  and  abuse  have  been  levelled 
against  this  work ;"  but  these  were  attributed,  in  his 
"Justification,"  to  "the  malice  of  the  Jacobins  of 
England  and  Ireland."  The  papists,  too,  were  not 
forgotten  ;  and  so  very  hostile  was  he  to  this  reli- 
gious body,  that  he  professes  it  to  be  his  decided 
opinion  that  two  religions  cannot  exist  at  the  same 
time  in  his  native  island,  as  in  Germany.  In  respect 
to  the  latter  countr)',  he  observes,  "  They  are  all 
originally  of  the  same  stock  or  lineage,  and  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  each  is  guaranteed  by  tlie  treaty  of 
Munster ;  so  that  the  intolerant  and  ambitious  de- 
signs of  either  against  the  other  is  completely  re- 
pressed ;  but  in  Ireland,  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
forfeited  estates,  and  of  separating  her  from  England, 
constantly  fomented  by  bigotry,  keeps  alive  their 
hereditary  hatred  to  the  latter,  and  of  course  to  the 
members  of  the  established  church,  from  their  noted 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
gives  full  play  to  the  deleterious  doctrines  of  popery, 
which  the  Irish  priests  never  cease  to  foment.  In 
short,"  adds  he,  "  for  these  reasons,  no  parallel  can 
be  drawn  between  the  popery  of  Ireland  and  that  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe." 

Sir  Richard,  doubtless,  gave  great  offence,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  by  his  "  Observations  on 
Whipping  and  Free  Quarters,"  in  which  he  was  sup- 
posed not  only  to  apologize  for,  but  even  to  justify, 
the  application  of  torture  by  way  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence. In  short,  his  conduct  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion was  far  from  proving  conciliatory,  and  accord- 
ingly he  neither  satisfied  his  friends  nor  his  enemies. 
Indeed,  the  Irish  government  at  length  deemed  it 
necessary  to  disavow  all  connexion  with  the  author, 
and  publicly  disclaimed  the  idea  of  affording  him 
either  patronage  or  protection  in  future.  As  the 
former  work,  to  which  we  again  recur,  is  not  only 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  native  country,  but 
constitutes  a  leading  feature  in  the  biography  of  our 
author,  an  analysis  may  not,  perhaps,  be  here  im- 
properly annexed. 

We  are  told  in  a  prefatory  discourse,  that  instead 
of  the  Christian  religion  being  introduced  into  Ire- 
land by  Roman  missionaries  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  it  was  established  there  by  certain 
disciples  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Irish  clergy, 
indeed,  had  no  connexion  with,  and  did  not  submit 
to,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  until  the 
year  1152  ;  when  Pope  Eugenius  sent,  by  Cardinal 
Pa])aron,  four  palls  to  the  archbishoj)s  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam ;  when  the  Roman  ritual 
was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  Greek,  which  had 
been  previously  used  in  the  Irish  church;  an  un- 
doubted proof  that  it  was  independent  of  the  pope 
until  that  memorable  epoch.  "  Our  excellent  pri- 
mate, U^sher,"  adds  he,  "proves  this  in  a  most  un- 
questionable manner,  in  a  learned  treatise  on  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Irish,  well  worth  the  perusal 
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cf  the  natives  of  Ireland.  As  to  celibacy,  we  know 
from  Ware,  that  the  four  archbishops  of  Armat(h 
who  preceded  Celsus,  and  Celsus  himself,  who  died 
in  1159,  were  married;  and  not  until  popery  was 
established  at  Cashel  in  1172,  was  marriage  inter- 
dicted. In  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  bejifin- 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  season  of  midnight 
ignorance  in  Europe,  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was 
regarded  with  superstitious  reverence,  claimed,  and 
gradually  acquired,  a  superiority  not  only  of  spiritual, 
but  of  temporal  power  over  all  the  potentates  of 
Europe,  who  considered  his  sanction  as  necessary  to 
expiate  the  guilt  of  any  crime,  how  heinous  soever, 
or  to  promote  the  success  of  any  adventure.  For 
this  reason  Henry  H.  solicited  Pope  Adrian  for  ahull 
to  give  him  the  investiture  of  Ireland,  and,  in  consi- 
deration of  it,  agreed  to  grant  him  a  tax  of  one  penny 
on  each  house  in  it,  called  Peter  Pence.  Adrian,  in 
his  bull,  empowered  Henry  II.  "  to  propagate  in  Ire- 
land the  righteous  plantation  of  faith,  and  the  branch 
most  acceptable  to  God  ;  which  meant  no  more  than 
that  he  should  subject  this  kingdom  to  the  dominion 
of  the  pope,  which,  it  is  remarkable,  was  the  last  coun- 
try in  Europe  that  submitted  to  the  ambitious  and 
rapacious  designs  of  his  holiness.  At  this  day  the 
Roman  catholics  deprecate  the  grant  of  Ireland  to  a 
foreign,  and  not  a  native  prince.  M'Geoghegan,  al- 
though a  Roman  catholic,  in  his  history  exclaims 
against  the  transaction  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  the  most  sacred  laws,  imder  the  specious 
pretexts  of  religion  and  the  reformation  of  manners  ; 
and  he  boldly  adds,  "  Could  one  suspect  the  vicar  of 
Christ  of  such  gross  injustice?  could  one  believe 
him  capable  of  issuing  a  bull  by  which  an  entire  na- 
tion was  overturned  ?" 

On  this  occasion  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  observes, 
"  If  the  aboriginal  Irish  lament  the  settlement  of  the 
English  in  Ireland,  all  its  loyal  inhabitants  have  to 
deplore  that  they  introduced  popery  into  it,  as  it  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  disaffection,  and  has  pro- 
duced insuperable  calamities  in  it.  It  is  not  the 
object  nor  the  wish  of  the  writer  of  the  following 
pages,"  adds  he,  "  to  disparage  Ireland,  or  its  inha- 
bitants; the  former  in  point  of  soil  and  climate,  the,lat- 
terin  their  intellectual  and  corporeal  powers,  being 
deservedly  esteemed  among  the  finest  works  of  the 
creation  ;  but  to  evince  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  or  two  separate  sovereign 
powers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  cannot  co-exist  in  tbe 
same  state  without  perpetual  collision,  producing  dis- 
cord and  rebellion  ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
calamities  attendant  on  such  a  state,  is  either  the  ex- 
tinction of  one  power,  or  the  milder  procedure  of  in- 
corporating with  the  other.  The  latter  mode  has 
been  adopted  in  Ireland  :  abstract  reason  must  ap- 
prove, and  experience  will  demonstrate,  the  measure 
to  be  founded  in  the  truest  wisdom." 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  and  his  doctrines  being  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular,  he  was  attacked  in  his  turn  by 
writers  of  all  parties.  Protestants  and  catholics,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  wished  to  render  him  odi- 
ous; and  he  suffered  much  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  from  these  hostile  attacks.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  of  his  ex- 
istence to  have  read  and  to  hSve  answered  the  numer- 
ous books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  essays  in  which 
he  was  daily  assailed.  To  two  of  his  adversaries, 
and  two  only,  did  he  think  fit  to  reply;  they  were 
both  men  of  some  rank  and  estimation  in  Ireland. 


-N  A  D  I  R,    S  C  H  A  H. 
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I  Sir  Richard  died  at  his  house  in  Holies  Street,  Dub- 
lin, on  April  7tb,  1818. 

MUSS,  (TIARLES,  an  enamel  painter  of  con- 
siderable skill,  who  was  born  in  1779.  His  ])nncipal 
work  is  a  Holy  Family,  after  Parmegiano.  Mr.  Muss 
died  in  1824. 

MUSTOXIDI,COUx\TANDREW,adistinguished 
Greek  scholar  who  was  l)orn  at  Corfu  in  1785,  and 
studied  at  Venice  and  Milan.  His  work  on  Corcyra, 
"  Per  servire  all'  Istoria  Corciresa  dai  Temjti  eroici 
al  Secolo  XII.,"  procured  him  tbe  post  of  iiistorio- 
grapher  to  the  government  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  In 
1811  and  1814  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
history  of  Corcyra,  under  the  title  of  "  Illustrazioni 
Corciresi."  In  1816  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  horses 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  in  which  he  proves  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  Nero  in 
Rome,  but  that  they  were  brought  from  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  placed  in  the  circus  in  Constantinople, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  On  the  erec- 
tion of  a  university  in  his  native  country,  he  returned 
to  Corfu  to  fill  one  of  the  chairs,  and  in  1827  ac- 
companied Count  Capo  dTstria  from  Geneva  to  An 
cona  and  Corfu. 

MUTIS,  JOSEPH  CELESTINO,  a  celebrate(( 
botanist,  born  at  Cadiz  in  1732,  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Madrid,  and  made  botany  the 
particular  object  of  his  attention.  Having  accom- 
panied the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  Mesia  de  la  Cerda  to 
y^ew  Grenada,  in  the  capacity  of  his  physician,  Mutis 
enriched  his  favourite  science  with  the  description  of 
unknown  plants  in  that  region.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  first  accurate  accounts  of  various  sorts  of 
cinchona,  on  which  he  published  a  treatise.  He  died 
in  1808. 

MYLNE,  ROBERT,  an  architect  of  considerable 
eminence,  who  is  memorable  as  the  builder  of  Black- 
friars'  bridge  across  the  Thames,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1760  and  completed  in  1770.  It  was  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  executed  in  England  in  which 
arches  approaching  to  the  form  of  an  ellipsis  were 
substituted  for  semicircles,  by  means  of  which  the 
roadway  is  brought  much  nearer  to  a  level  surface 
than  in  bridges  constructed  on  the  old  plan.  Mr. 
Mylne  obtained  the  appointment  of  surveyor  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  and  was  employed  in  the  erection 
of  many  private  edifices  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.    He  died  in  1811. 

MYRON,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece,  who  was 
pecuharly  happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  tiourished 
about  442  years  before  Christ. 

NABIS,  a  Spartan  king,  who  lived  about  200, 
B.  C.  This  tyrannical  monarch  at  first  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  just  prince,  but  afterwards  imitated, 
externally,  the  Asiatic  despots.  He  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  guard,  and  had  a  multitude  of  secret 
spies  in  his  service.  Every  suspected  person  was 
immediately  put  to  death  or  banished.  He  plun- 
dered Messina  and  Argos,  and  would  have  con- 
tinued to  extend  his  dominions  still  wider  over  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  artifice  and  force,  had  not  the  Romans, 
in  alliance  with  the  Achaeans,  declared  war  against 
him.  Quintus  Flaminius  was  not  able  to  conquer 
him,  but  Philopoemen,  with  the  army  of  the  Achtean 
league,  was  more  successful.  The  tyrant  was  at  last 
killed  in  Sparta  by  his  own  allies,  the  .Etolians, 
whom  he  had  called  in  to  his  assistance. 

NADIR,  SCH AH,  or  THAMAS  KOULI  KHAN, 
king  of  Persia,  a  celebrated  conqueror  and  usurper, 
2  F  2 
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was  born  at  Calot,  in  the  province  of  Khorasan,  in 
1686.  His  father  was  governor  of  a  fortress  on  the 
borders  of  Tartary,  to  which  office  he  succeeded  in 
his  minorit}',  under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle, 
who  engrossed  all  the  authority.  He  was  subse- 
quently kidnapped  by  the  Usbecks,  but  escaped  after 
a  detention  of  four  years;  and  in  1714  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  beglerbeg  of  Muschadi,  in  Khora- 
san, where  he  so  much  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  thousand  cavalry,  and  was  soon  after  placed  at  the 
liead  of  an  army,  with  which  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  This  achievement  excited 
so  much  jealousy  in  the  beglerbeg  that  he  gave  the 
command  to  another  person,  and  when  Nadir  re- 
monstrated, ordered  him  to  be  bastinadoed.  Irritated 
by  this  disgrace,  he  joined  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
with  this  troop  ravaged  all  the  country,  and,  surpris- 
ing Calot,  put  his  uncle  to  death,  although  he  had 
been  previously  negotiating  with  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  Schah  Thamas,  king  of  Persia,  then  ex- 
ceedingly pressed  by  the  Turks  and  Afghans.  Such 
was  the  bad  posture  of  his  afl'airs,  that  the  schah  felt 
himself  compelled  to  overlook  this  villany,  and  take 
Nadir  into  his  service,  who  repulsed  both  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Thamas 
Kouli  Khan.  The  schah,  during  his  absence,  having 
in  person  sustained  a  defeat  from  the  Turks,  was  in- 
duced to  make  peace  with  them,  and  Nadir  was  di- 
rected to  disband  his  army  of  70,000  men.  Instead 
of  obeying,  he  immediately  led  them  to  Ispahan ; 
where  he  seized  the  schah,  confined  and  deposed 
him,  and  proclaiming  his  son  Abbas,  then  an  infant, 
in  his  stead,  assumed  the  title  of  regent.  He  forth- 
with renewed  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  recovered 
all  the  lost  provinces ;  and  the  young  king  dying  in 
1736,  he  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty. 

This  elevation  only  extended  his  views  ;  and  being 
invited  by  some  conspirators  about  the  person  of  the 
Great  Mogul  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  India,  he 
began  his  march  at  the  head  of  120,000  men,  and 
with  little  resistance  reached  Delhi  in  March  1738. 
The  riches  which  he  found  in  this  capital  were  im- 
mense ;  but  being  exasperated  by  some  tumults  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  he  caused  a  general  mas- 
sacre, in  which  upwards  of  100,000  persons  perished. 
After  this  barbarity  the  sanguinary  victor  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Mogul,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
receiving  with  her  as  a  dowry  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  that  were  contiguous  to  Persia. 
In  this  expedition  it  is  supposed  that  he  carried  away 
and  distributed  among  his  officers  valuables  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  200,000,000  sterling.  On  his  return 
lie  levied  war  against  the  Usbecks  and  others,  but 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  assassin  instigated  by 
his  own  son.  In  174.5  he  defeated  the  Turks  at 
Erivan.  A  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against 
him  by  the  commander  of  his.  body-guard  and  his 
own  nephew,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  on  th 
8tli  of  June,  1747;  his  nephew,  Ali  Kouli,  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne.  This  extraordinary  usurper  was 
of  a  tall  stature  and  robust  form,  with  handsome 
and  expressive  features. 

N.EVIUS,CNEIUS,acelebrated Roman  poet, who 
was  born  in  Campania,  and  wrote  tragedies  and  come- 
dies after  the  model  of  the  Greek  school.  He  also 
wrote  an  epic  poem  upon  the  Punic  war,  and  another 
in  imitation  of  the  Cyprian  Ilias.  He  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century  after  the  building  of 


Rome.  By  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  Roman 
nobility  into  his  comedies,  he  provoked  their  anger, 
was  banished  from  the  city,  and  retired  to  Utica. 
Fragments  only  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

NAHL,  JOHANN  AUGUST,  a  clever  German 
sculptor,  who  was  born  in  1710  at  Berlin,  and  edu- 
cated there  under  the  celebrated  Schliiter.  After 
having  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Berlin  in  1741,  where,  and  likewise  at 
Potsdam,  Sans-souci,  and  Charlottenburg,  many  of 
his  works  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  1746  lie  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  passed  nine  years  in  that  country, 
principally  at  Berne.  In  1755  Nahl  was  created  pro- 
fessor in  the  academy  of  arts  in  Cassel,  and  there 
executed  the  admirable  colossal  statue  of  the  land- 
grave Frederic,  which  stands  in  Frederic's  Square. 
He  died  in  Cassel,  1781. 

NAHUM,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  whose 
prophecies  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which 
he  describes  in  vivid  colours.  His  object,  according 
to  some  late  German  writers,  seems  to  be  to  repre- 
sent to  his  nation,  groaning  imder  the  oppression 
which  they  had  suffered  from  the  Assyrians,  the  total 
destruction  of  the  haughty  capital,  as  a  just  punish- 
ment of  Jehovah.  The  period  in  which  he  lived  is, 
however,  uncertain,  some  placing  it  before,  and  some 
contemporary  with  that  event. 

NALDI,  SEBASTIANO,  a  celebrated  Itahan 
bufTo  singer,  who  visited  London  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  Naldi  met  his  death  in  Paris 
in  1819,  by  the  explosion  of  an  apparatus  which  had 
been  invented  for  cooking  by  steam. 

NALSON,  JOHN,  an  English  divine,  who  was 
born  in  1638,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  On  his  en- 
tering holy  orders  he  obtained  the  living  of  Dodding- 
ton,  where  he  died  in  16S2.  As  a  writer  he  is  best 
known  by  his  work  entitled  "An  Impartial  Collec- 
tion of  the  Affairs  of  State,  from  the  Scottish  Rebel- 
lion to  the  Murder  of  Charles  the  First." 

NAPIER,  or  NEPER,  JOHN,  BARON  OF 
MARCHISTON,a  distinguished  mathematician, who 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1550,  and  educated  at  the 


university  of  St.  Andrew's;  after  which  he  travelled, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivatio.i  of  science  and  hteruture.     Being  much 
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attached  to  astronomy  and  spherical  geometry,  he 
wished  to  find  out  a  method  of  calculating  triangles, 
sines,  tangents,  &c.,  shorter  than  the  usual  one.  To 
the  exertions  arising  out  of  this  desire  is  to  be  attri- 
buted his  admirable  invention  of  logarithms,  and  the 
actual  construction  of  a  large  table  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  in  correspondence  with  an- 
other set  in  geometrical  progression ;  the  property 
of  which  is,  that  the  addition  of  the  former  answers 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  latter.  The  result  of 
these  important  labours  he  published  in  1614,  under 
the  title  of  "Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio." 
He  also  made  several  improvements  in  spherical  tri- 
gonometry, and  was  regarded  by  the  celebrated  Kepler 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.  The  last  pub- 
lication, which  appeared  in  I6l6,  was  his  "Rabdo- 
logius  seu  Numerationis  per  Virgulas,"  containing 
an  e.vplanation  of  the  use  of  his  celeljrated  bones  or 
rods,  with  several  other  ingenious  modes  of  calcu- 
lation. He  died  at  Manchester  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
1617,  in  the  si.xty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Lord 
Napier  was  also  author  of  "  A  Plain  Discovery  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,"  and  of  "A  Letter  to  An- 
thony Bacon,  entitled  Secret  Inventions." 

NARBONNE,  LARA  LOUIS.  COUNT  DE,  was 
born  at  Colorno.  a  place  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in 
1755,  and  went  to  France  in  1760,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, entered  the  military  service,  and  in  1785  was 
made  colonel  of  the  regiment  Angoumois.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  war  office,  and  having 
embraced  the  national  cause  in  the  revolution,  was 
named  commander  of  the  national  guards  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs.  In  1791  he  was  appointed 
mari'chal  de  camp  by  the  assembly,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  became  minister  of  war.  By  his  influence 
three  armies  were  organized,  under  the  command  of 
Rochambeau,  Luckner,  and  Lafayette.  In  1792  he 
was  removed  from  his  post  in  the  ministry,  and  he 
immediately  joined  the  army.  After  the  10th  of 
August  he  was  outlawed,  and  owed  his  safety  to  the 
friendship  of  Mme.  de  Stael.  Narbonne  retired  to 
England,  and  used  every  exertion  to  save  the  king. 
In  1800  he  received  permission  to  return  to  France, 
and  in  1809  was  named  general  of  division.  He  was, 
not  long  after,  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  court  of  Munich,  and  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon. 
In  this  capacity  he  made  the  campaign  of  1812,  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1813,  and  in  the  same 
year  died  at  Torgau,  of  which  place  he  had  just  been 
appointed  commander. 

NARDINI,  PIETRO.— This  musician  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the  first  violinists  of  his  time.  He  was 
born  at  Leghorn  in  1725,  studied  under  Tartini  at 
Padua,  and  soon  became  the  most  distinguished 
pupil  of  that  eminent  artist.  In  1762  Nardini  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  chapel  in  Stuttgard,  but 
returned  to  Leghorn  in  1767,  and  composed  most  of 
his  works  after  this  period.  In  1770  he  went  to 
Florence  as  first  violinist  in  the  chapel  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1796.  His 
compositions  are  of  a  grave  character,  and  must  be 
executed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Tartini  school. 

NARES,  ROBERT,  a  theological  writer,  who  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  his  degree  in 
1778.  Having  entered  holy  orders  he  obtained  se- 
veral good  church  preferments,  the  last  one  was  the 
rectory  of  All  Hallows  in  London.  He  was  also 
archdeacon  of  Stafford.  He  died  in  1829-  Among 
his  numerous  puljlications  we  may  mention  his  "  Ele- 
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ments  of  Orthoepy,  containing  a  Distinct  View  of  the 
Whole  Analogy  of  the  English  Language." 

N ARSES,  a  celebrated  eunuch  of  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Justinian  I.  at  Constantinople.  The  place 
of  his  birtii  is  unknown,  but  he  .so  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  emperor  that  he  appointed  him  his 
chamberlain  and  private  treasurer.  In  538  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  destined  to  support 
the  general  Belisarius  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Ostro- 
goths from  Italy,  but  the  dissensions  which  soon 
arose  between  him  and  Belisarius  occasioned  his  re- 
call. Nevertheless,  in  552  he  was  again  sent  to  Italy 
to  check  tlie  progress  of  Totila  the  Goth.  After  van- 
quishing Totila,  he  captured  Rome.  He  also  con- 
quered Tejas,  whom  the  Goths  had  chosen  king  in 
the  place  of  Totila,  and  in  the  spring  of  554  Bucelli- 
nus,  the  leader  of  the  Alemanni.  After  Narses  had 
cleared  nearly  all  Italy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  other 
barbarians,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ruled  it  fifteen  years.  During  this  time  he 
endeavoured  to  enrich  the  treasury  Ijy  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  and  excited  the  discontent  of  the  pro- 
vinces subject  to  him,  who  laid  their  complaints  be- 
fore the  emperor  Justinian  II.  Narses  was  deposed 
in  disgrace,  and  sought  revenge  by  inviting  the  Lom- 
bards to  invade  Italy,  which  they  did  in  568,  undei 
Alboin  their  king.  After  his  deposition  he  lived  in 
Naples,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Rome  in  567. 
NARVAEZ,  PAMPHILA  DE,  a  Spanish  traveller, 
who  was  born  at  Valladolid,  and  went  early  to  Ame- 
rica, which  was  then  just  discovered.  He  served 
under  Esquibal,  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  was  after- 
wards commander  of  the  expedition  sent  against 
Cortes  by  Diego  de  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba. 
He  sailed  in  1528  with  400  men,  intending  to  esta- 
blish a  colony  in  Florida,  discovered  the  bay  of  Pen- 
sacola,  and  having  marched  into  the  country,  was 
never  heard  of  more. 

NARUSZEWICZ,  ADAM  STANISLAUS,  a  Po- 
lish poet  and  historian  of  eminence,  who  was  born  in 
1733.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Lithuanian 
family,  and  entered  in  1 748  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
After  a  journey  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  collegium  nobilium 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Warsaw.  After  the  abolition  of  his 
order,  the  king  engaged  him  in  1773  to  write  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  His 
work,  of  which  nothing  has  ever  appeared  in  print, 
pleased  the  king  so  much  that  he  encouraged  him  to 
write  a  complete  history  of  Poland.  This  work  is 
distinguished  for  its  acute  criticism,  extensive  read- 
ing, and  concise  and  unadorned  style,  and  is  the 
most  important  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  history 
of  Poland.  Unfortunately  it  is  incomplete.  The  first 
volume,  intended  to  embrace  the  earliest  and  most 
uncertain  periods,  and  to  be  published  after  the  other 
volumes,  never  appeared.  Naruszewicz  left  a  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  this  work,  in  360  folio  volumes, 
extracted  from  public  and  family  archives,  and  di- 
vided according  to  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  dif- 
ferent kings.  They  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Thad- 
daeus  Czacki,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  the 
Lithuanian  laws,  who  undertook  to  continue  the  his- 
tory. As  a  poet  Naruszewicz  distinguished  himself 
in  several  styles,  particularly  in  the  idyl.  He  also 
wrote  a  Polish  translation  of  Tacitus,  in  which  be 
has  imitated  the  brevity  of  the  original  with  surprise 
ing  success  ;  "  A  Biography  of  the  Lithuanian  Gene- 
ral, John  Charles  Chodkiewiczj"   "Tauryka,  or  the 
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History  of  the  Tartars,"  and  other  works.  He  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  the  fate  of  his  unhappy 
country,  at  Warsaw  in  1796,  and  was  lamented  both 
for  his  talents  and  his  noble  and  philanthropic  cha- 
racter. 

NASH,  RICHARD.— This  celebrated  scion  of 
fashion  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  1674  at  Swansea, 
in  Glamorganshire,  and  was  intended  for  the  law,  but 
entered  the  army;  being  disgusted  at  the  discipline 
and  his  subordinate  rank,  he  soon  forsook  it  and  took 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  pleasure  and  fashion;  and  when  King 
AYilliam  visited  the  inn,  he  was  chosen  master  of  the 
pageant  with  which  it  was  customary  to  welcome  the 
monarch.  So  pleased  was  William  with  the  enter- 
tainment that  he  offered  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood ;  but  Nash  refused  it,  saying,  "  Please  your 
majest}',  if  you  intend  to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish  it 
may  be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  and 
then  I  shall  have  a  fortune  at  least  equal  to  support 
my  title."  In  1704  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  Bath,  and  immediately  instituted  a  set 
of  regulations  as  remarkable  for  their  strictness  as  for 
their  judicious  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  society  of 
the  place.  While  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  Nash  lived  in  the  most  splendid  style, 
supporting  his  expenses  by  a  long  run  of  success  at 
the  gaming  table.  His  dress  was  covered  with  ex- 
pensive lace,  and  he  wore  a  large  white  cocked  hat. 
The  chariot  in  which  he  rode  was  drawn  by  six  grey 
horses,  and  attended  by  a  long  retinue  of  servants, 
some  on  horse,  others  on  foot,  while  his  progress 
through  the  streets  was  made  known  by  a  band  of 
French  horns  and  other  instruments.  His  common 
title  was  the  king  of  Bath,  and  his  reign  continued 
with  undiminished  splendour  for  more  than  fifteen 
years.  His  health  then  began  to  decline,  and  his 
resources  grew  less  plentiful.  As  the  change  in  his 
spirits  and  circumstances  became  more  evident,  his 
former  acquaintances  gradually  forsook  him,  and  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eightj'-eight,  in  comparative  indi- 
gence and  solitude. 

NASH,  THREADWAY  RUSSEL,  an  antiquary 
of  considerable  research,  who  was  educated  at  Wor- 
cester college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  in  1758.  In  addition  to  a  valuable  church 
preferment  he  possessed  an  ample  estate,  which  en- 
abled him  to  devote  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to 
antiquarian  pursuits.  His  best  work  is  modestly  en- 
titled "  Collections  for  the  History  of  Worcester." 
Dr.  Nash  died  in  1758. 

NASH,  THOM.A.S,  a  dramatist,  who  was  born  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  educated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  After  he  had  finished 
his  education  he  came  to  London,  and  supported 
himself  entirely  by  his  pen.  Among  his  numerous 
works  was  "  Pierce  Pennilesse,  his  Supplication  to 
the  Divell."     His  death  took  place  in  1601. 

NASMITH,  JAMES,  an  English  writer,  who  was 
born  at  Norwich  in  1740,  and  received  his  education 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  statutes  respecting  the  assize  of  bread,  and  also 
])ublished  editions  of  the  "  Notitia  Monastica,"  and 
"  Itineraries  of  Simon  and  William  Worcester."  He 
died  in  1808. 

NASMYTH,  PETER,  a  clever  Scottish  landscape 
painter,  who  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  art.     At  the  age  of 
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twenty  he  came  to  London,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1831.  He  painted  with  so  much  skill  as  to  be  called 
the  English  Hobbima,  that  painter  being  his  model, 
for  without  being  a  copyist  he  may  be  said  to  have 
infused  the  spirit  of  that  master  into  his  works. 

NAUNTON,  SIR  ROBERr,  an  Enghsh  states- 
man, who  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  appointed  master  of  requests  by 
James  I.,  and  in  1617  was  made  secretary  of  state. 
He  died  in  1630,  and  after  his  death  his  posthumous 
works  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Fragmenta  Re- 
galia." 

NAY'LOR,  JAMES,  a  remarkable  EngUsh  enthu- 
siast, who  was  born  in  1616,  in  the  parish  of  Ardes- 
ley,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father 
was  a  farmer.  He  possessed  good  natural  parts,  and 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  1641  he 
entered  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  parliament  army 
imder  Lord  Fairfax,  being  then  a  presbyterian ; 
though  with  the  times  he  afterwards  turned  inde- 
pendent, and  became  quarter-master  under  General 
Lambert.  In  1649  he  returned  home,  and  in  1651 
was  made  a  convert  by  the  celebrated  George  Fox. 
He  soon  commenced  preacher  among  that  sect,  and 
obtained  considerable  reputation  for  his  talent  as  a 
speaker.  On  his  visiting  London  in  1655  he  gained 
a  strong  party  in  his  favour,  and  in  1656  went  into 
the  west  of  England,  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  his 
divine  mission,  and  to  such  a  height  did  the  mania  oi 
his  followers  run  that  we  find  him  addressed  in  the 
following  impious  words,  for  "  the  everlasting  son  of 
righteousness,  and  prince  of  peace,  the  prophet  of 
the  most  high  God,  nay,  the  only-begotten  son  of 
God,  out  of  Zion,  whose  mother  is  a  virgin,  and 
whose  birth  is  immortal."  In  the  mean  time  such 
extravagances  excited  horror,  even  in  those  days  of 
fanaticism.  Information  was  given  to  the  magistrates, 
and  Naylor  was  committed  to  Exeter  gaol.  He  was 
not  long  detained  in  prison,  being  released  in  the  en- 
suing month.  He  immediately  came  to  London,  re- 
solving, however,  to  take  Bristol  in  the  way.  He 
was  attended  by  several  of  his  adherents  ;  who,  in 
passing  through  Glastonbury  and  Wells,  spread  their 
garments  before  him  in  the  streets.  Being  arrived 
at  Bedminster,  about  a  mile  from  Bristol,  they  formed 
themselves  into  procession ;  and  when  they  came  to 
the  suburbs  of  Bristol,  some  females  spread  scarfs  and 
handkerchiefs  in  his  way,  while  others  went  on  each 
side  of  his  horse,  and  all  joined  in  cavalcade  singing, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  ;  Hosanna 
in  the  highest;  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Israel.'' 
Such  a  mockery  of  Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusalem 
drew  the  notice  of  the  magistrates,  by  whose  order 
Naylor  was  apprehended,  and  committed  to  prison, 
with  six  of  his  associates  ;  soon  after  which  they  were 
all  sent  to  London  to  be  examined  by  parliament.  So 
unprecedented  and  unparalleled  a  case  employed  the 
house  several  days.  He  was  first  examined  before  a 
committee,  who  resolved  "  that  James  Naylor  is 
guilty  of  horrid  blasphemy,  and  that  he  is  a  grand 
impostor,  and  a  great  seducer  of  the  people."  After 
this  nine  days  more  were  taken  up  in  debates,  when 
sentence  was  passed  as  follows  :  "  That  James  Naylor 
be  set  on  the  pillory  in  Palace  Y'ard,  Westminster, 
during  the  space  of  two  hours,  on  Thursday  next ; 
and  be  whipped  by  the  hangman  through  the  streets 
from  Westminster  to  the  Old  Exchange,  and  there 
likewise  be  set  on  the  pillory  for  the  space  of  two 
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hours,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  one  on  Satur- 
day next ;  in  each  place  wearing  a  paper,  containing 
an  inscription  of  his  crimes  ;  and  that  at  the  Old 
Exchange  his  tongue  he  bored  through  with  ahot  iron, 
and  that  he  be  there  also  stigmatized  in  the  forehead 
with  the  letter  B  ;  and  that  he  be  afterwards  sent  to 
Bristol,  and  be  conveyed  into  and  through  the  said  city 
on  horseback,  with  his  face  backward  ;  and  there  also 
publicly  whipped  the  next  market-day  after  he  comes 
thither ;  and  that  from  thence  he  be  committed  to 
prison  in  Bridewell,  London,  and  there  restrained 
from  the  society  of  all  people,  and  there  to  labour 
hard  till  he  shall  be  released  by  parliament ;  and, 
during  that  time,  be  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  shall  have  no  relief  but  what  he  earns  by 
his  daily  labour."  The  whole  sentence  was  put  in 
execution,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  had 
the  good  effect  of  bringing  him  to  his  senses.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Bristol,  express- 
ing his  repentance,  and  he  was  discharged  from  pri- 
son by  order  of  parliament  in  1659  ;  and,  about  the 
end  of  October  1660,  set  out  from  London,  in  order 
to  return  to  his  wife  and  children  at  Wakefield  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  car- 
ried to  Holme,  near  King's  Ripton,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, but  he  soon  after  expired,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, l660.  He  was  the  author  of  several  tracts, 
such  as  "  Exhortation  to  the  Rulers,  the  Preachers, 
and  the  Lawyers,"  "  Milk  for  Babes,"  &c. 

NEAL,  DANIEL,adissentingdivmeand  historian, 
who  was  born  in  1 678,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
subsequently  became  eminent  both  as  a  preacher  and 
writer,  and  died  at  Bath  in  1743.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  "  An  History  of  the  Puritans." 

NECKER,  JAMES.— -This  celebrated  statesman 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1732.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  by  his  "  Eloge  de  Colbert,"  and  by  a  treatise 
"  Surba  Legislation  et  le  Commerce  des  Grains,"  the 
latter  passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions. 
These  and  several  other  works  of  a  similar  character 
obtained  him  the  post  of  comptroller-general,  which, 
however,  he  afterwards  lost ;  but  so  strong  was  the 
feeling  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  that  the  king 
and  court  party,  who  considered  him  as  unfavourable 
to  them,  were  compelled  to  recall  him.  His  talents, 
however,  were  not  of  a  character  to  support  him  in 
the  arduous  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  he  became  as  much  an  object 
of  hatred  as  he  had  previously  been  of  popularity. 
He  left  France,  and  was  only  protected  from  the  fury 
of  the  Parisians  by  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly. 
Mr.  Neckerthen  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  His 
death  took  place  in  1804.  The  autograph  of  this 
distinguished  financier  is  given  beneath. 


NEEDHAM,  JOHN  TUBERVILLE,  an  anti- 
quarian writer,  who  was  born  in  1713,  and  educated 
at  the  college  of  Douai,  where  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  classical  as  well  as  in  general  literature. 
On  his  return  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, also  of  the  antiquarian  society,  and  various 
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other  learned  bodies.  He  assisted  Buffbn  in  some 
parts  of  his  natural  history,  and  himself  published 
several  valuable  works.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  his  "  Enquiries  on  Microscopical  Discoveries 
and  the  Generation  of  Organized  Bodies"  as  the 
best.     He  died  in  1781  at  Brussels. 

NEELE,  HENRY,  a  talented  English  writer,  who 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  subsequently  turned 
his  attention  to  literature.  As  an  author  he  is  best 
known  by  his  "  Romance  of  History,"  which  is  a 
work  of  considerable  merit.  He  was  also  a  poet,  and 
many  of  his  odes  are  remarkable  for  picturesque  per- 
sonification. This  gentleman  died  by  his  own  hand 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1823,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
which  was  brought  on  by  mental  exertion.  In  his 
private  and  domestic  relations  of  life  he  was  respected 
for  his  gentle  and  inoffensive  disposition. 

NEER,  ARNOLD  VAN  DER,  an  eminent  artist, 
who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1619.  He  excelled 
in  painting  views  in  Holland,  cottages,  or  fishermen's 
huts,  and  in  his  beautiful  delineation  of  the  effect  of 
moonlight.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  chiar- 
oscuro. His  sunsets  are  excellent,  nor  was  he  less 
successful  in  painting  water  pieces,  in  which  he  is 
only  surpassed  by  Cuyp.  He  died  in  1683.  His 
son,  Eglon  Hendrick  Van  der  Neer,  was  born  in 
1643,  and  was  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  His 
pictures  of  conversations  and  gallant  sul)jects  are 
most  admired,  they  are  well  coloured  and  highly 
finished.  He  was  employed  for  some  time  by  the 
elector  palatine  at  Dusseldorf,  where  he  died  in  1703. 

NELSON,  HORATIO,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments  of  the  naval  profession,  and  one  to  whom 
Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  owe  her  present  supe- 
riority on  the  ocean.  He  was  born  September  29th, 
1758,  at  the  j)arsonage-house  of  Burnham  Thorpe, 
in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  tlien  rector.  Young 
Horatio  was  never  strong,  bat  yet  he  was  remarks 
able  for  undertaking  feats  of  agility  and  for  exposing 
himself  to  dangers  that  few  other  boys  would  have 
ventured  to  attempt. 


.\bout  his  twelfth  year,  1770,  Horatio  being  at 
home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  read  in  the  country 
paper  that  his  maternal  uncle  was  appointed  to  the 
Raisonable,  of  sixty-four  guns.    "  Do,  Vv  illiajn,"  said 
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he  to  a  Ifrotlier  \v]\n  was  eighteen  months  older  than 
himself,  "write  to  m\'  father,  and  tell  him  that  I  should 
like  to  go  to  sea  w  iih  uncle  Maurice."  Knowing  it 
was  the  laudable  wish  of  providing  for  himself  that 
actuated  his  heroic  son,  and  inwardly  satisfied  that 
"  in  whateverjstation  he  might  be  placed,  he  would 
climb,  if  possible,  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree,"  Mr. 
Nelson,  who  had  now  repaired  to  Bath  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  did  not  oppose  his  son's  design; 
but  it  was  not  considered  in  the  same  light  by  his 
uncle.  "  What,"  observed  Captain  Suckling,  in  his 
answer,  "  has  poor  Horatio  done,  who  is  so  weak, 
that  he,  above  all  the  rest,  should  be  sent  to  rough 
it  out  to  sea  ?  But  let  him  come,  and  the  first  time 
we  go  into  action  a  cannon-ball  may  knock  ofT  his 
head,  and  provide  for  him  at  once."  He  accordingly 
went,  and  it  was  early  on  a  cold  and  dark  spring 
morning  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson's  servant  came 
to  the  school  at  North  Walsham,  bearing  the  sum- 
mons for  Horatio  to  join  his  ship.  Having  parted 
from  his  brother  William,  and  thus  experienced  the 
first  of  those  privations  which  make  up  the  sailor's 
lot  through  life,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  was  put  into  the  Chatham  stage,  in 
order  to  proceed  for  the  Raisonable,  then  lying  in 
the  Medway.  Quitting  the  stage  with  the  other 
passengers,  he  was  left  to  find  his  way  on  board  as 
he  could,  till  after  some  time  wandering  about  in  the 
cold,  without  being  able  to  reach  tlie  ship,  an  oflScer, 
observing  his  situation,  questioned  him,  and  happen- 
Jig  to  be  acquainted  with  his  uncle,  took  him  home, 
and  gave  him  some  refreshments.  When  he  got  on 
board,  however,  Captain  Suckling  was  not  there,  nor 
was  any  person  ajiprized  of  the  lad's  coming ;  so 
that  he  paced  the  deck  the  whole  of  the  day  without 
obtaining  notice  from  any  one,  nor  was  it  till  the 
ensuing  day  that  somebody  "took  compassion  on 
him !" 

Owing  to  the  termination  of  the  dispute  with 
Spain  relating  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Raison- 
able, which  had  been  commissioned  on  account  of 
it,  was  soon  paid  off,  and  Captain  Suckling  was  re- 
moved to  the  Triumph,  of  seventy-four  guns,  then 
stationed  as  a  guard-ship  in  the  Thames.  Anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  nephew,  however,  and  deeming 
this  too  inactive  a  post  for  him,  he  sent  him  a  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  in  a  merchant  ship,  under  Mr. 
Rathbone,  an  excellent  seaman,  who  had  formerly 
been  master's  mate  with  him  in  the  Dreadnought. 
Nelson  returned  a  good  practical  seaman,  but  with 
an  aversion  to  the  royal  service.  His  uncle,  per- 
ceiving the  sentiment  he  had  imbibed,  endeavoured 
to  counteract  his  dislike  by  holding  out  as  a  reward, 
that  if  he  attended  well  to  his  navigation  he  should 
go  in  the  cutter  and  decked  longboat  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  commanding  officer's  ship  at  Chatham : 
thus  he  became  a  good  pilot,  and  acquired  a  confi- 
dence among  rocks  and  sands,  of  which  he  often  felt 
the  importance.  Nelson  had  not  been  many  months 
on  board  the  Triumph,  when  his  enterprise  was  ex- 
cited by  finding  that  the  Racehorse  and  Carcass 
bombs  were  selected  and  fitting  out  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery  towards  the  North  Pole  in  consequence  of 
an  application  from  the  royal  society.  Every  sort  of 
preparation  being  made,  this  expedition  sailed  from 
the  Nore,  June  4,  1773;  Nelson  being  admitted  as 
coxswain  under  Captain  Lutwidge,  second  in  com- 
mand. Nelson  was  occasionally  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  four-oared  cutter,  which,  owing  to  the 


hazardous  nature  of  the  service,  would  have  been  com- 
mitted to  few  boys  of  fifteen.  During  this  i)erilous 
but  interesting  expedition  there  occurred  one  of  those 
instances  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  so  strongly 
marked  the  career  of  Nelson.  One  night,  pending  the 
raid-watch,  he  stole  from  the  ship,  taking  advantage  of 
a  rising  fog,  and,  attended  by  one  of  his  comrades,  set 
out  over  the  ice  in  pursuit  of  a  bear.  Presently  they 
were  missed ;  the  fog  also  became  more  thick,  and  their 
oflficers  felt  seriously  alarmed  for  their  safety.  Between 
three  and  four  in  the  morning  the  weather  grew  clearer, 
when  the  two  adventurers  were  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  attacking  a  huge  bear.  The 
signal  for  them  to  return  was  directly  made ;  and 
Nelson's  companion  called  upon  him  to  obey  it,  but 
in  vain  :  his  musket  had  flashed  in  the  pan,  their 
ammunition  was  expended,  and  nothing  but  a  chasm 
in  the  ice,  which  separated  him  from  the  devouring 
bear,  had  preserved  his  life.  "  Never  mind,"  Nelson 
still  cried,  "  do  but  let  me  get  a  blow  at  this  devil 
with  the  butt-end  of  my  musket,  and  we  shall  have 
him."  Captain  Lutwidge,  however,  seeing  his  danger, 
fired  a  gun,  which  had  the  intended  effect  of  scaring 
the  beast,  and  Nelson  returned  safe.  The  captain 
now  severely  reprimanded  him  for  conduct  so  unbe- 
coming his  station  in  the  ship,  desiring  to  be  in- 
formed what  was  his  motive  for  hunting  a  bear? 
"  Sir,"  answered  the  stripling  hero,  pouting  his  lip, 
as  he  was  observed  to  do  when  agitated,  "  I  wished 
to  kill  the  bear,  that  I  might  carry  the  skin  to  my 
father." 

Returning  from  this  adventurous  scene,  and  the 
ship  being  paid  off  shortly  after  their  return,  Nelson 
was  placed  by  his  uncle  with  Captain  Farmer,  in  the 
Seahorse,  of  twenty  guns,  at  this  time  attached  to  a 
squadron  destined  for  the  East  Indies.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  foretop  at  watch  and  watch,  where 
his  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of  the  master, 
afterwards  Captain  Surridge,  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation the  captain  rated  him  as  midshipman. 
Previous  to  this  voyage  his  countenance  had  become 
florid,  and  he  had  begun  to  acquire  a  strong  and 
athletic  habit ;  but  when  he  had  been  nearly  eighteen 
months  in  India,  he  felt  the  effects  of  its  climate  so 
baneful  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans.  Amidst 
the  ravages  of  a  disorder  which  at  once  reduced  his 
strength  and  dejected  his  mind,  and  which,  baffling 
the  skill  of  medicine,  left  him  no  hope  but  in  aban- 
doning a  scene  where  all  was  to  him  new  and  in- 
teresting. Nelson  was  favoured  with  one  of  those 
glimpses  of  futurity  that  but  few  have  the  privilege 
to  experience,  and  still  fewer  the  piety  to  appreciate. 
"  I  felt  impressed,"  says  the  hero,  "  with  a  feeling 
that  I  should  never  rise  in  my  profession.  My  mind 
was  staggered  with  a  view  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to 
surmount,  and  the  little  interest  I  possessed.  I 
could  discover  no  means  of  reaching  the  object  of 
my  ambition.  After  a  long  and  gloomy  reverie,  in 
which  I  almost  wished  myself  overboard,  a  sudden 
glow  of  patriotism  was  kindled  within  me,  and  pre- 
sented my  king  and  country  as  my  patron.  My  mind 
e.xulted  in  the  idea.  Well  then  (1  exclaimed)  I  will 
be  a  hero,  and,  confiding  in  Providence,  I  will  brave 
every  danger !"  Thus  did  the  immortal  spirit  of  Nel- 
son revive  ;  for  from  that  hour,  "  in  his  mind's  eye," 
as  he  frequently  expressed  himself  to  Captain  Hardy, 
"a  radiant  orb  was  suspended,  which  urged  him  on- 
wards to  renown."  Nelson  had  too  much  devotional 
sensibility  not  to  perceive  the  quarter  whence  he  de- 
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rivet]  tliis  imparted  hope ;  and  long  after,  therefore, 
when  his  fame  was  co-extensive  with  that  of  his 
country  itself,  he  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  impulse 
thus  communicated  to  his  character. 

Meanwhile  his  uncle.  Captain  Suckling,  had  been 
made  comptroller  of  the  navy :  his  own  health  had 
improved  upon  the  voyage  home,  and  he  was  shortly 
after  appointed  acting-lieutenant  in  the  Worcester, 
sixty-four  guns.  Captain  Mark  Robinson.  April  the 
Sth,  1 777,  he  passed  his  examination  for  a  lieutenancy. 
Such  was  the  honourable  result  of  this  examination 
to  Nelson,  that  the  next  day  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestoffe  frigate, 
Captain  William  Locker,  fitting  out  for  Jamaica. 
While  he  was  in  this  frigate,  he  captured,  in  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  and  a  heavy  sea,  an  American  letter  of 
marque.  Captain  Locker  ordered  his  first  lieutenant 
to  board  her,  but  this,  owing  to  a  tremendous  sea, 
he  was  imable  to  effect.  "  Have  I  then  no  officer," 
exclaimed  the  captain,  "  who  can  board  the  prize?" 
On  hearing  this  the  master  immediately  ran  to  the 
gang-way,  in  order  to  jump  into  the  boat,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Nelson  suddenly  stopped  him,  saying — "  It  is 
my  turn  now;  if  I  come  back  it  will  be  yours."  He 
accomplished  his  object,  and  probably  never  saw  a 
difficulty  in  the  course  of  his  service  that  he  did  not 
surmount.  Death  at  length  deprived  Nelson  of  his 
uncle,  but  in  this  conjuncture  Captain  Locker,  who, 
duly  appreciating  his  extraordinary  merit,  had  formed 
a  friendship  for  hi-m,  which  terminated  only  with  his 
own  valuable  life,  warmly  recommended  him  to  Sir 
Peter  Parker  commanding  on  the  West  India  station. 
Being  by  this  means  removed  into  the  Bristol  flag- 
ship he  became  first  lieutenant ;  and  on  the  Sth  of 
December,  1778,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Badger  brig,  lying  in  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica.  Col- 
lingwood,  then  a  lieutenant,  succeeded  his  friend 
both  in  the  Lowestoffe  and  the  Bristol. 

In  1779  Nelson  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain,  and  appointed  to  the  Hinchinbrook  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  an  enemy's  merchantman  sheathed  with 
wood.  He  was  so  far  fortunate,  notwithstanding  his 
old  forebodings,  in  possessing  good  interest  at  the 
time  when  it  proved  most  serviceable  to  him;  his 
promotion  had  hitherto  been  nearly  as  rapid  as  it 
couhl  be,  and  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  had  gained  that  rank  which  brought 
all  the  honours  of  the  service  within  his  reach.  No 
opportunity  had,  indeed,  been  afforded  him  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself,  but  he  was  thoroughly  master 
of  his  profession,  and  his  zeal  and  ability  were  ac- 
knowledged wherever  he  was  known. 

Early  in  the  year  1780  Captain  Nelson  convoyed, 
in  the  Hinchinbrook,  an  expedition  fitted  out  at 
Jamaica,  and  consisting  of  500  men,  to  take  Fort 
San  Juan,  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  and,  be- 
coming thus  master  of  the  towns  of  Leon  and  Gra- 
nada, to  cut  off  the  communication  between  North 
and  South  America.  They  reached  the  Rio  San  Juan 
on  the  24th  of  March,  when  the  captain's  services 
were  to  have  closed  with  the  landing  of  the  troops ; 
but  as  no  one  had  any  knowledge  of  the  river,  Nel- 
son, who  would  not  turn  his  back  where  so  much 
was  yet  to  be  done,  manned  two  of  his  own  boats 
and  some  Mosquito  shore-craft,  and  resolved  to  carry 
the  soldiers  up  to  the  fort.  Besides  the  great  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  navigation,  in  a  season  most 
hostile  to  it,  it  was  found  indispensable  to  carry  a 
small  island  in  the  middle  of  tl>e  river,  and  which 


was  defended  by  a  battery.  With  an  intrepidity  th;it 
could  not  be  resisted,  Nelson,  heading  a  few  of  his 
seamen,  leaped  upon  the  beach.  The  place  on  which 
he  had  ])recipitated  himself  was  so  muddy  that  he 
encountered  nuich  difhculty  in  extricating  his  feet, 
while  he  lost  his  shoes;  l)ut  he  would  brook  no  de- 
la)',  and  advancing  barefooted  he  "  boarded  the  bat- 
tery." The  castle  of  San  Jiian  surrendered  after  ten 
days'  siege;  yet  owing  to  the  desertion  of  the  Indians, 
the  terrible  etlects  of  the  climate,  and  the  total  want 
of  accommodation  for  the  sick,  the  expedition  ended 
most  calamitously.  Nelson  was  saved  only  by  a 
timely  removal,  being  seized  with  the  prevailing 
dysentery. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition  Nelson  wa.s 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Janus  of  forty-four 
guns.  He  was  so  seriously  reduced  by  his  late  dis- 
order, however,  that  when  they  reached  Port  Royal 
he  was  carried  on  shore  in  his  cot ;  and,  notwith- 
standing some  amendment,  feeling  that  he  was  un- 
able to  retain  his  new  command,  he  asked  permission 
to  return  to  England,  as  ofTering  the  only  chance  fur 
his  recovery.  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Corn- 
wallis  took  him  home  in  the  Lion,  and  to  his  care 
and  kindness  Nelson  acknowledged  himself  to  have 
been  at  this  time  indebted  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
existence.  Thinking  he  had  recovered  his  strength, 
after  an  interval  of  about  four  months,  he  was  aj)- 
pointed  to  the  Albemarle,  twenty-eight  guns,  a  French 
merchantman,  which  had  been  purchased  from  the 
captors  for  the  king's  service.  While  employed  in 
getting  this  ship  ready  he  relapsed  so  seriously  as  to 
be  hardly  able  to  keep  out  of  bed ;  yet  in  this  state, 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  West  Indian  climate, 
he  was  sent  to  the  North  Seas,  and  kept  there  the 
whole  of  the  winter!  This  was  during  the  armed 
neutrality;  and  when  they  anchored  off  Elsineur 
the  Danish  admiral  sent  on  board  desiring  to  be  in- 
formed what  ships  had  arrived,  and  to  have  their 
force  written  down.'  "  The  Albemarle,"  observed 
Nelson  to  the  messenger,  "  is  one  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  ships:  you  are  at  liberty.  Sir,  to  count  the 
guns  as  you  go  down  the  side ;  and  you  may  assure 
the  Danish  admiral  that,  if  necessary,  they  shall  all 
be  well  served."  It  was  in  this  voyage  Nelson  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  Danish  coast,  together 
with  its  soundings,  which  eventually  proved  of  such 
advantage  to  his  country,  and  of  so  much  consequence 
to  his  own  fame. 

Nelson  was  shortly  after  ordered  to  Quebec.  W'hile 
cruising  on  this  station,  the  i^lbemarle  captured  a 
fishing-schooner,  which  contained  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  master's  property,  who,  to  add  to  his  grief,  was 
anxiously  expected  by  a  large  family  at  home.  Nel- 
son, having  first  employed  him  as  a  pilot  in  Boston 
Bay,  restored  him  the  schooner  and  cargo,  giving 
him  also  a  certificate  to  secure  him  from  being  taken 
by  any  other  vessel.  Such  an  action  was  returned 
in  kind.  This  man  came  off  to  the  Albemarle,  at  the 
peril  of  life,  with  a  present  of  sheep,  poultry,  and 
fresh  provisions,  which  proved  a  most  valuable  suji- 
ply,  it  being  the  middle  of  August  and  the  ship's 
company  not  having  partaken  of  a  fresh  meal  since 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  owner  of  the  schooner 
preserved  the  certificate  that  had  been  given  him  at 
Boston,  as  a  memorial  of  the  generosity  he  had  met 
with;  and  now  that  the  fame  of  Nelson  has  given 
interest  to  every  thing  connected  with  his  name  it  is 
regarded  as  a  relic. 
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Captain  Nelson  sailed  from  Quebec  with  a  convoy 
of  transports  to  New  York  in  October  17S2,  at  a 
time  when  his  sails  were  frozen  to  tlie  yards,  and 
arrived  in  safety  at  Sandy  Hook.  Admiral  Digby 
remarking  to  him  that  he  was  come  on  a  fine  station 
for  making  prize-money,  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Nel- 
son, "  but  the  West  Indies  is  the  station  for  honour." 
Lord  Hood,  with  a  detachment  of  Rodney's  victorious 
fleet,  being  also  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  having  been 
intiinate  with  Captain  Sucklmg,  introduced  Nelson, 
whose  professional  worth  was  by  this  time  extensively 
known,  to  his  late  majesty,  then  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  serving  under  himself  as  midshipman  in 
the  Barfleur.  "  I  had,"  says  his  royal  highness, 
"  the  watch  on  deck  when  Captain  Nelson  came  in 
his  barge  along-side,  who  appeared  to  be  the  merest 
boy  of  a  captain  I  ever  beheld,  and  his  dress  was 
worthy  of  attention.  He  had  on  a  full-laced  uniform ; 
his  lank  unpowdered  hair  was  tied  in  a  stiiF  Hessian 
tail  of  an  extraordinary  length;  the  old-fashioned 
flaps  of  his  waistcoat  added  to  the  general  quaintness 
of  his  figure,  and  produced  an  appearance  which  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  notice  ;  for  I  had  never  seen 
any  thing  like  it  before,  nor  could  I  imagine  who  he 
was,  nor  what  he  came  about.  There  was,  however, 
something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  his  address  and 
conversation,  and  an  enthusiasm,  when  speaking  on 
professional  subjects,  which  showed  that  he  was  no 
common  being."  The  duke,  indeed,  from  that  time 
became  Nelson's  firm  friend,  and  had  the  gratification 
to  find  that  his  kindness  was  extended  to  an  officer 
eminently  worthy  of  it.  When  Nelson  was  ordered 
back  to  'England,  he  was  directed  in  his  way  to 
attend  his  royal  highness  on  a  visit  to  the  Ha- 
vannah. 

Tidings  arrinng  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had 
been  signed,  the  Albemarle  returned  home,  and  was 
paid  off  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  31st  of  July,  17S3. 
Nelson  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  presented  at 
court ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  his  friend  Davison's 
chambers,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  threw  off  his 
"iron-bound  coat,"  previous  to  dining,  and  afterwards 
talked  over  wliatever  had  befallen  them  since  they 
parted  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Hav- 
ing closed  the  war  "  without  a  fortune,"  he  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  apply  for  a  ship,  because  he  was  not 
wealthy  enough  to  live  on  board  in  the  style  which 
•was  then  become  customary.  Finding  it  prudent  to 
economise  on  his  half-pay,  he  repaired  to  France,  to- 
wards the  end  of  October  17S3,  in  company  with 
Captain  Macnamara,  of  the  navy,  and  remained  there 
till  the  spring  of  17S4.  He  took  lodgings  at  St. 
Omer's,  where  he  was  "  quite  at  home,"  and  seems 
to  have  felt  more  than  ordinary  delight  in  associating 
with  "  two  very  agreeable  daughters"  of  an  English 
clergyman,  who  were  "about  twenty  years  of  age," 
and  who  played  and  sung  to  him  and  his  companion 
whenever  they  visited  them.  "  I  must,"  writes  Nelson 
to  his  friend  Locker,  "  take  care  of  my  heart,  I  assure 
you."  His  gaiety  was,  however,  not  a  httle  saddened 
by  his  receiving  an  account  of  the  death  of  his  fa- 
vourite sister,  Anne,  who  died  in  consequence  of  go- 
ing out  of  the  ball-room  at  Bath,  when  heated  by 
dancing. 

In  March  17S4  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  Boreas 
frigate,  which  had  been  ordered  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
as  a  cruiser,  upon  the  peace-establishment.  His  ship 
was  full  of  young  midshipmen,  tliere  being  not  less 
than  thirtv  on  board.     "  Well,  sir,"  he  would  say. 
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whenever  he  perceived  that  a  boy  was  apprehensive 
of  going  aloft  at  first,  "  I  am  going  a  race  to  the 
mast-head,  and  beg  that  I  may  meet  you  there." 
Nelson  never  noticed  in  what  manner  the  nautical 
adventurer  got  up,  but,  when  they  met  at  the  top, 
spoke  cheerfully  to  him,  remarking,  at  the  same 
time,  how  much  any  one  was  to  be  pitied  who  fancied 
that  getting  up  was  either  dangerous  or  difficult.  He 
went  into  the  ^school-room,  day  by  day,  to  see  that 
these  youths  were  pursuing  their  studies:  at  noon, 
he  was  the  first  on  deck  with  his  quadrant;  and  some 
of  them  always  accompanied  him  even  on  his  visits  of 
ceremony. 

In  17S7  Nelson  married  a  widow  lady  named 
Nesbit,  and  he  then  took  up  his  abode  at  the  parson- 
age of  Burnham  Thorpe,  which  his  father  assigned 
for  his  residence.  His  pleasures  were  here  rural 
ones.  Sometimes  he  busied  himself  with  farming 
the  glebe;  sometimes  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  the  garden,  which  he  digged  as  if  to 
weary  himself;  and  sometimes  he  went  birds'-nest- 
ing,  with  his  wife  for  his  helpmate.  Shooting,  as  he 
practised  it,  was,  however,  somewhat  ominous  to  his 
companions;  for  he  carried  his  gun  upon  the  full 
cock,  and,  the  moment  a  bird  rose,  he  let  fly,  with- 
out ever  putting  the  fowUng-piece  to  his  shoulder. 

In  1793  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  Agamem- 
non, of  sixty- four  guns,  and  was  shortly  after  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Hood,  proceeding  to  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean.  "There  are  three  things," 
observed  Nelson,  at  this  time,  to  one  of  his  midship- 
men, "  which  you  are  constantly  to  bear  in  mind. — 
First,  you  must  always  implicitly  obey  orders,  with- 
out attempting  to  form  any  opinion  of  your  own  re- 
specting their  propriety.  Secondly,  you  must  con- 
sider every  man  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill  of  your 
king;  and,  thu'dly,  you  must  hate  a  Frenchman  as 
you  do  the  devil."  With  these  sentiments  he  em- 
barked in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  their  effects 
were  subsequently  felt. 

Before  the  British  fleet  had  entered  Toulon,  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Hood's  negotiation  with  the 
inhabitants.  Nelson  was  sent  by  him  with  despatches 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  our  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Naples.  This  jiroved  one  of  the  eras  of  his  most 
eventful  life.  Sir  William,  after  his  first  interview 
with  Nelson,  told  his  lady  that  he  was  about  to  in- 
troduce a  little  man  to  her,  who  could  not  boast  the 
advantages  of  person,  but  who,  he  believed,  would 
one  day  astonish  the  world  1 — "  I  have  never  before," 
added  Sir  William,  "entertained  an  officer  at  my 
house,  but  I  am  determined  to  bring  him  here.  Let 
him  be  put  in  the  room  prepared  for  Prince  Augus- 
tus." Sir  William  won  as  much  upon  Nelson's  good 
ojiinion,  who,  delighted  with  his  method  of  doing 
business,  called  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart;  add- 
ing— "  I  am  now  only  a  captain,  but  I  will,  if  I  live, 
be  at  the  top  of  the  tree."  Nelson  as  yet  spoke  of 
Lady  Hamilton  only  in  terms  of  general  praise,  con- 
sidering her  as  a  young  woman  of  amiable  manners, 
honouring  the  station  to  which  she  had  been  raised  ; 
and  remarking,  to  his  wife,  that  she  had  shown  great 
kindness  to  her  son  Josiah.  Having  accomplished 
this  mission,  and  returned  from  another  to  the  dey 
of  Algiers,  Nelson  was  detached,  with  a  small  squad- 
ron, to  co-o])erate  with  General  Paoli  and  the  patri- 
otic party  in  Corsica.  The  confidence,  indeed,  which 
his  admiral  invariably  reposed  in  him,  manifested  the 
conviction  he  had  of  Nelson's  courage,  and  the  higU 
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opinion  he  entertained  of  his  talents  and  ability  to 
execute  the  very  important  services  with  which  in 
succession  he  was  entrusted.  Whether  batteries 
were  to  be  raised,  or  ships  cut  out  of  har])ours,  or 
a  hazardous  debarkation  was  to  l)e  etfected,  or  dif- 
ficult passages  were  to  be  e.xplored,  we  perceive  Nel- 
son foremost,  together  with  his  tried  officers  and 
seamen,  upon  every  occasion.  Thus  placed  in  the 
;)ost  of  observation,  foremost  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  difficulty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  bravery 
was  happily  mingled  with  the  most  consummate  pru- 
dence and  jirofoundest  judgment,  it  became  matter 
of  surprise  if  any  official  report  of  an  encounter  passed 
his  name  over  in  silence.  He  was,  in  short,  entrusted 
as  a  negotiator,  employed  as  a  naval  partisan  and  su- 
perintendent of  transports,  and  as  a  general  officer 
on  shore. 

During  the  memorable  siege  of  Bastia,  Nelson  su- 
perintended the  debarkation  of  the  troops  and  stores, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  of  seamen  who  served  on 
shore  at  the  batteries.  With  only  a  few  artillery- 
men, about  1000  soldiers,  and  250  sailors,  he  began 
his  operations  on  the  4th  of  April ;  the  sailors  drag- 
ging the  guns  up  the  heights,  and  his  handful  of 
soldiers  conducting  themselves  with  a  similar  spirit. 
"  Their  zeal,"  Nelson  observes,  "  is,  I  believe,  almost 
une.xarnpled.  There  is  not  a  man  but  considers 
himself  as  personally  interested  in  the  event ;  and, 
deserted  by  their  general,  it  has,  I  am  persuaded, 
made  them  equal  to  double  their  numbers."  It  was 
not  till  the  19th  of  May  that  a  treaty  of  capitulation 
was  entered  into ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
General  d'Aubert  arrived  with  his  whole  army  to 
take  Bastia.  "  I  am  all  astonishment,"  said  Nelson, 
"when  I  reflect  on  what  we  have  achieved  : — 1000 
regulars,  1500  national  guards,  and  a  large  body  of 
Corsican  troops,  4000  in  all,  laying  down  their  arms 
to  1200  soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen!  I  always 
M'as  of  opinion,  have  ever  acted  upon  it,  and  never 
had  any  reason  to  repent  it,  that  one  Englishman 
was  equal  to  three  Frenchmen."  After  this  siege 
had  been  undertaken,  and  not  till  then.  Nelson  ob- 
tained information  of  the  superiority  of  the  garrison ; 
but,  with  his  accustomed  fortitude,  he  kept  the 
tidings  within  his  own  breast.  "  My  own  honour," 
writes  he  to  his  wife,  "  Lord  Hood's  honour,  and  the 
honour  of  our  country,  must  have  been  sacrificed, 
had  I  mentioned  what  I  knew  :  therefore  you  will 
believe  what  must  have  been  my  feelings  during  the 
whole  siege,  when  I  had  often  proposals  made  to  me 
to  write  to  Lord  Hood  to  raise  it."  Now  the  iden- 
tical persons  who  thus  counselled  him  in  this  crisis 
were  rewarded  for  their  conduct  at  the  siege,  while 
Nelson  himself,  by  whom  Bastia  was  in  fact  taken, 
obtained  no  consideration. 

Nelson  was  soon  despatched  to  co-operate  in  an- 
other siege,  that  of  Calvi,  then  conducted  by  General 
Sir  Charles  Stuart.  "I'hough  he  had  here  less  re- 
sponsibility than  at  Bastia,  and  was  acting  in  con- 
junction with  a  commander  like  himself,  the  service 
was  not  less  arduous  than  at  the  former  siege.  "  I 
trust  it  will  never  be  forgotten,"  said  he,  "that 
twenty-five  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  have  been 
dragged  to  the  different  batteries,  mounted,  and  all 
but  three  fought  by  seamen,  except  one  artilleryman 
to  point  the  guns."  Here  he  was  employed  four 
months  on  shore,  during  what  we  term  the  dog-days, 
and  the  climate  proved  more  destructive  both  to  him 
and  his  brave  men  than  the  war.     Of  2000  of  his 
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comrades  half  were  sick,  and  the  rest  like  phantoms 
more  than  men ;  so  that  he  compared  himself  to  the 
reed  among  the  oaks,  bowing  before  the  storm  when 
they  had  first  been  laid  low  by  it.  "  All  the  prevail- 
ing disorders  have  attacked  me,"  declared  our  brig- 
adier, "  but  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  them  to 
fasten  on  me.  One  plan  I  pursue — never  to  employ 
a  doctor.  Nature  does  all  for  me,  and  Providence 
protects  me!"  It  was  at  the  siege  of  Calvi  that  he 
lost  an  eye ;  a  shot  struck  the  ground  near  him,  and 
drove  the  sand  and  small  gravel  into  his  right  eye. 
He  spoke  of  it  slightly  at  the  time,  and  permitted  it 
to  detain  him  only  one  day  from  active  duty,  but  the 
sight  was  gone  for  ever  ;  yet,  after  the  fall  of  Calvi, 
his  services  were  so  unaccountably  overlooked  that 
his  name  did  not  occur  even  in  the  list  of  wounded. 
Nelson  felt  this  neglect.  "  One  hundred  and  ten 
days,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  actually  engaged  at  sea 
and  on  shore  against  the  enemy ;  three  actions  against 
ships,  two  against  Bastia  in  my  ship,  four  boat  ac- 
tions, and  two  villages  taken,  and  twelve  sail  of  ves- 
sels burnt.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  done 
more.  I  have  had  the  comfort  to  be  always  ap- 
plauded by  my  commander-in-chief,  but  never  to  be 
rewarded  ;  and,  what  is  more  mortifying,  for  services 
in  which  I  have  been  wounded  others  have  been 
praised,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  actually  in  bed, 
far  from  the  scene  of  action.  They  have  not  done  me 
justice.  But  never  mind,  I'll  have  a  gazette  of  my 
own." 

Lord  Hood  left  the  Mediterranean  in  October 
1794,  when  the  command  devolved  on  Admiral  Ho- 
tham,  who,  receiving  information  that  the  Toulon 
fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line  and 
five  smaller  vessels,  had  put  to  sea,  immediately  sailed 
in  search  of  them.  Hotham  had  with  him  fourteen 
sail  of  the  line,  and  one  Neapolitan  seventy-four  ;  but 
his  shi])S  were  only  half  manned,  containing  not  more 
than  7650  men,  whereas  the  enemy  had  16,900.  He 
soon  came  in  sight  of  them,  and,  after  some  severe 
fighting,  captured  several  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 

Commodore  Nelson  was  now  constantly  engaged 
in  the  most  arduous  services.  Having  been  employed 
in  the  blockade  of  Leghorn,  the  taking  of  Port  Fer- 
rajo,  with  the  island  of  Caprea,  superintended  the 
evacuation  of  Bastia,  and  at  length  joined  the  ad- 
miral in  Fiorenza  bay,  he  proceeded  with  him  to 
Gibraltar.  Though  his  name  was  but  beginning  to 
be  known  in  his  own  country,  he  was  already  cele- 
brated and  respected  over  all  Italy.  Tliere  was  sent 
him  a  letter  directed  "  Horatio  Nelson,  Genoa  ;"  and 
when  the  writer  of  it  was  asked  how  he  came  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  so  uncertainly  ?  he  justified  the  super- 
scription by  asserting  that  there  was  but  one  Horatio- 
Nelson  in  the  world  !  Indeed  it  was  at  Genoa,  where 
he  had  been  long  stationed,  that  Nelson  was  most  ho- 
noured both  by  the  governor  and  the  people.  "  Had 
all  my  actions,"  said  he,  writing  at  this  period  to  his 
wife,  "  been  gazetted,  not  one  fortnight  would  have 
passed  during  the  whole  war  without  a  letter  from 
me."  Acti\'ity  was  in  fact  his  element.  "  Active 
service,  or  none,"  was  one  of  his  favourite  observa- 
tions ;  his  ardent  mind  sustaining  his  feeble  frame 
throughout  these  exertions,  and  enabling  him  to  ac- 
complish all  that  he  so  fervently  anticipated. 

During  the  month  of  December  1796,  Commodore 
Nelson  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  La  Mi- 
nerve  frigate.  Captain  George  Cockburne,  and,  accom- 
panied by  La  Blanche,  proceeded  for  Ferrajo,  in  order 
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to  liring  away  the  naval  stores  left  there  to  Gibraltar. 
Fallinor  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates  on  the  night  of 
the  19th,  he  instantly  attacked  the  ship  that  carried 
the  poop  light,  and  ordered  La  Blanche  to  bear  down 
and  engage  the  other.  At  about  half-past  one,  La 
Sabina,  of  forty  guns  and  2S6  men,  commanded  ])y 
Don  Jacobo  Stuart,  struci<;  to  La  Minerve.  Captain 
Preston  in  La  Blanche  silenced  the  ship  he  had  en- 
$:aged,  but,  owing  to  three  more  of  the  enemy's  ships 
heaving  in  sight,  he  could  not  effect  possession.  Nel- 
son's letter  to  the  admiral  on  this  occasion  has  been 
admired  as  a  model  for  naval  desj)atches. — "You  are 
Sir,"  says  he  to  Sir  John  Jervis,  "  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  of  Captain  Cockburne,  that 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  express  them  ;  but  the  dis- 
cipline of  La  Minerve  does  the  highest  credit  to  her 
captain  and  lieutenants,  and  I  wish  fully  to  express 
the  sense  I  have  of  their  judgment  and  gallantry. 
Lieutenant  Culverhouse,  the  first  lieutenant,  is  an  old 
officer  of  very  distinguished  merit;  lieutenants  Hardy, 
Gage,  and  Noble,  deserve  every  praise  which  gallan- 
try and  zeal  justly  entitle  them  to;  as  does  every 
man  in  the  ship.  You  will  observe.  Sir,  I  am  sure, 
with  regret,  among  the  wounded.  Lieutenant  James 
Noble,  who  quitted  the  captain  to  serve  with  me,  and 
whose  merits  and  repeated  wounds  received  in  fight- 
ing the  enemies  of  our  country,  entitle  him  to  every 
reward  a  grateful  nation  can  bestow." 

January  the  •29th,  1797,  Commodore  Nelson  sailed 
from  Porto  Ferrajo.  Impatient  to  rejoin  his  admiral, 
lest  an  engagement  should  happen  before  his  return, 
he  stopped  only  one  day  at  Gibraltar,  and  fell  in  with 
the  whole  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  ;  whence,  howe\'er,  he  fortunately  effected  his 
escape,  and  joined  Sir  John  Jervis  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, on  the  13th  of  February,  just  in  time  to  inform 
him  of  the  force  and  state  of  the  enemy,  and  shift  his 
pendant  on  Ixjard  the  Captain,  7-i,  R.  W.  Miller. 
Before  sunset  the  signal  was  made  to  prepare  for 
action,  and  to  keep  during  the  night  in  close  order. 
The  enemy's  fleet  was  in  sight  at  day-break.  Before 
the  enemy  could  form  in  order  of  battle.  Sir  John 
Jervis,  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  came  up  with 
them,  and,  acting  on  the  new  system  of  tactics,  passed 
through  their  fleet,  then  tacked,  and  so  cut  off  nine 
of  their  ships  from  the  main  body.  The  admiral  was 
by  this  manceuvre  at  liberty  to  attend  entirely  to  the 
enemy's  main  body,  still  superior  to  him  in  point  of 
number,  and  more  so  in  weight.  Sir  John  having 
made  the  signal  to  tack  in  succession.  Nelson,  who 
was  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  British  line,  per- 
ceived that  the  Spaniards  were  bearing  up  before  the 
wind,  either  in  order  to  reform  their  hne,  going  at 
large,  then  joining  their  separated  ships,  or  else  aim- 
ing to  elude  an  engagement ;  when,  having  at  once 
resolved  to  prevent  either  of  their  schemes  from 
taking  effect,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  disre- 
garding the  admiral's  signal,  and  ordered  his  own 
ship  to  be  wore!  "  Passing  between  the  Diadem  and 
Excellent  at  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,"  said  the 
commodore,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  oft"  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  "  I  was  engaged  with  the  headmost,  and 
of  course  leewardmost,  of  the  Spanish  division.  The 
ships  which  I  knew  were — Santissima  Trinidada,  of 
130  guns  ;  San  Josef,  112;  Salvador  del  iMundo,  112; 
San  Nicholas,  SO;  another  first-rate,  and  a  seventy- 
four,  names  unknown.  I  was  immediately  joined, 
and  most  nobly  supported  by  the  Culloden,  Captain, 
Trowbridge.     The  Spanish  fleet,  not  wishing,  I  sup- 


pose, to  have  a  decisive  battle,  hauled  to  the  wind  on 
the  larboard  tack,  which  brought  the  ships  above 
mentioned  to  be  the  leewardmost  and  sternmost  ships 
in  their  fleet.  For  near  an  hour,  I  believe  (but  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  correct  as  to  time),  did  the  Culloden 
and  Captain  support  this  not  only  apparently  but 
really  unequal  contest,  when  the  Blenheim,  passing 
between  us  and  the  enemy,  gave  us  a  respite  and 
sickened  the  Dons.  At  this  time  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo  and  San  Isadoro  dropped  astern,  and  were  fired 
into  in  a  masterly  style  by  the  Excellent,  Captain  Col- 
lingwood,  who  compelled  the  San  Isadoro  to  hoist 
English  colours  ;  and  I  thought  the  large  ship,  Sal- 
vador del  Mundo,  had  also  struck  :  but  Captain  Col- 
lingwood,  disdaining  the  parade  of  taking  possession 
of  a  vanquished  enemy,  most  gallantly  pushed  up, 
with  every  sail  set,  to  save  his  old  friend  and  mess- 
mate, who  was,  to  appearance,  in  a  critical  state.  The 
Blenheim  being  ahead,  the  Culloden  crippled  and 
astern,  the  Excellent  ranged  up  within  two  feet  of 
the  San  Nicholas,  giving  a  most  tremendous  fire. 
The  San  Nicholas  luffing  up,  the  San  Josef  fell  on 
board  her,  and  the  Excellent  passing  on  for  the  San- 
tissima Trinidada,  the  Captain  resumed  her  station 
abreast  of  them,  and  close  alongside.  At  this  time, 
the  Captain  having  lost  her  fore-top-mast,  not  a  sail, 
shroud,  nor  rope  left,  her  wheel  awa)',  and  incapable 
of  further  service  in  the  line  or  in  chase,  I  directed 
Captain  Miller  to  put  the  helm  a-starboard,  and  call- 
ing for  the  boarders,  ordered  them  to  board.  The 
soldiers  of  the  sixty-ninth,  with  an  alacrity  which  will 
ever  do  them  credit,  and  Lieutenant  Pearson  of  the 
same  regiment,  were  almost  the  foremost  on  this  ser- 
vice. The  first  man  who  jumped  into  the  enemy's 
mizen-chains  was  Captain  Berry,  late  my  first  lieute- 
nant (Captain  Miller  was  in  the  act  of  going  also, 
but  I  directed  him  to  remam) ;  he  was  supported  by 
our  spritsail-yard,  v.-hich  hooked  in  the  mizen  rigging. 
.\  soldier  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment  having  broken 
the  upper  quarter  gallery  window,  I  jumped  in  my- 
self, and  was  followed  by  others  as  fast  as  ])ossible. 
I  found  the  cabin  doors  fastened,  and  some  Spanish 
officers  fired  their  pistols;  but  having  broke  open  the 
doors,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier 
(commodore,  with  a  distinguished  pendant)  fell,  as 
retreating  to  the  quarter-deck.  I  pushed  immediately 
onwards  for  the  quarter-deck,  where  I  found  Captain 
Berry  in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish 
ensign  hauling  down.  I  passed  with  my  people  and 
Lieutenant  Pearson  on  the  larboard  gangway  to  the 
forecastle,  where  I  met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers, 
prisoners  to  ray  seamen ;  they  delivered  me  their 
swords.  A  fire  of  pistols  or  muskets  opening  from 
the  admiral's  stern  gallery  of  the  San  Josef,  I  directed 
the  soldiers  to  fire  into  her  stern,  and  calling  to  Cap- 
tain Miller,  ordered  him  to  send  more  men  into  the 
San  Nicholas,  and  directed  my  people  to  board  the 
tirst-rate.  which  was  done  in  an  instant,  Captain 
Berry  assisting  me  into  the  main  chains.  At  this 
moment  a  Spanish  officer  looked  over  the  quarter- 
deck rail,  and  said  they  surrendered.  From  this 
most  welcome  intelligence  it  was  not  long  before  I 
was  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  Spanish  captain, 
with  a  bow,  presented  me  his  sword,  and  said  the 
admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds.  I  asked  him  on 
his  honour  if  the  ship  had  surrendered.  He  declared 
she  had  ;  on  which  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  desired 
him  to  call  on  his  officers  and  ship's  company,  and 
tell  them  of  it ;  and  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish 
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first-rate,  extravajratit  as  the  story  may  seem,  did  I 
receive  the  swords  of  vanquished  Spaniards,  which,  as 
I  received,  I  gave  to  William  Fearney,  one  of  my 
bargemen,  who  put  them  with  the  greatest  sang-froid 
under  his  arm.  I  was  surrounded  by  Captain  Berry, 
Lieutenant  Pearson  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment,  John 
Sykes,  John  Thompson,  Francis  Cook  (all  old  Aga- 
memnons),  and  several  other  brave  men,  seamen  and 
soldiers.  Thus  fell  these  ships."  We  must  not 
omit  to  state  that  when  Nelson  had  directed  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  men  to  be  sent  from  the  Captain 
on  board  the  San  Nicholas,  he  himself  headed  the 
assailants,  exclaiming,  '"  Westminster  Abbey  1  or  glo- 
rious victory!"  Twenty-four  of  the  Captain's  men 
were  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded  ;  one-fourth  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  whole  squadron  falling  upon 
this  ship.  Nelson  had  himself  received  some  bruises. 
Still  the  Spaniards  had  eighteen  or  twenty  ships, 
which,  having  been  separated  from  the  main  body  in 
the  morning,  had  suffered  little  or  no  injury,  while  the 
English  could  not  have  formed  without  abandoning 
their  captures,  though  Sir  John  Jervis  had  made  sig- 
nal to  bring  to,  uncertain  in  what  manner  the  enemy 
would  act.  After  some  consultation,  however,  the 
Spaniards  declined  renewing  the  battle.  The  action 
being  thus  discontinued,  Nelson  went  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship,  who  welcomed  him  on  the  quarter- 
deck, then  embraced  him,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  sufficiently  thank  him.  For  this  victory  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl 
St.  Vincent ;  and  Nelson,  who,  before  the  intelligence 
of  this  engagement  had  arrived,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  obtained  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
Other  honours  awaited  him.  Sir  John  Jervis  insist- 
ing on  his  keeping  the  sword  of  the  Spanish  rear- 
admiral,  he  now  presented  it  to  the  corporation  of 
Norwich,  the  capital  city  of  his  native  county,  who 
accordingly  voted  him  their  freedom.  He  was  also 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  in 
a  gold  box.  But  of  all  the  congratulations  which  he 
received  on  this  occasion,  none  so  sincerely  delighted 
him  as  thatwhich  proceeded  from  his  venerable  father, 
who  assured  him  that  he  thanked  his  God,  with  all  the 
power  of  a  grateful  soul,  for  having  so  mercifully  pre- 
served him.  "The  height  of  glory,"  added  his  pa- 
rent, "to  which  your  professional  judgment,  united 
with  a  proper  degree  of  bravery,  guarded  by  Provi- 
dence, has  raised  you,  few  sons,  my  dear  child,  attain 
to ;  and  still  fewer  fathers  live  to  see.  Tears  of  joy 
have  involuntarily  trickled  down  my  furrowed  cheeks ; 
who  could  stand  the  force  of  such  general  congratula- 
tion ?  The  name  and  services  of  Nelson  have  sounded 
throughout  the  city  of  Bath,  from  the  common  ballad- 
singer  to  the  public  theatre."  His  respected  father 
concluded  by  telling  him  that  the  field  of  glory  was 
still  open  to  him,  and  added  his  blessing. 

April  1797,  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  as 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  being  detached  to  bring  down 
the  garrison  of  Porto  Ferrajo;  and  on  the  •28th  of 
May,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
inner  squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  he  shifted 
his  flag  to  the  Theseus.  During  the  service,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  most  perilous  action  of  his  life  ;  for, 
making  a  night  attack  upon  the  Spanish  gun-boats, 
his  barge  was  assailed  by  an  armed  launch,  on  the 
evening  of  July  the  3rd,  when  he  had  no  more  than 
his  customary  complement  of  ten  men  and  the  cox- 
swain, accom])anied  by  Captain  Freemantle.  Don 
Miguel  Tregoyen,  the  Spanish  commander,  in  a  barge 
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rowed  by  twenty- six  oars  and  having  thirty  men,  mad^ 
a  most  uesjierate  effort  to  overpower  Nelson  and  his 
comrades,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  their  swords. 
Nelson's  faithful  coxswain,  John  Sykes,  twice  saved 
his  life  I)y  parrying  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at  him^ 
mortally  wounded  his  antagonists,  and  at  last  inter- 
posed his  head  to  receive  the  stroke  of  a  sabre  that 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  averted  1  Notwith- 
standing the  disproportion  of  numbers  in  favour  of 
the  foe,  eighteeen  of  their  men  were  killed,  the  rest 
wounded,  and  their  launch  taken  ;  but  Sykes,  though 
he  recovered  from  a  dangerous  wound,  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  benefit  by  the  intended  kindness  of 
his  commander. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Sir  Horatio  was  detached 
with  a  small  squadron  to  attack  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  "  This  night,"  writes 
Nelson,  on  the  24th  of  July,  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  "  \,  humble  as  I  am,  command  the  whole  force 
destined  to  land  under  the  batteries  of  the  town  ;  and, 
to-morrow  my  head  will  probably  be  crowned  either 
with  laurel  or  cyi)ress."  Aware  of  the  desperate  na- 
ture of  the  service  on  which  he  was  bent,  he  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  his  wife's  son.  Lieutenant  Nisbet, 
from  accompanying  him,  but  which  happily,  as  events 
turned  out,  he  had  resolved  to  do  : — "  Sir,"  replied 
Nisbet,  "  I  will  go  with  you  to-night  if  I  never  go 
again."  In  the  very  act  of  stepping  out  of  the  boat 
Nelson  received  a  shot  through  the  right  elbow;  yet, 
as  he  fell,  caught  the  sword  which  he  had  just  drawn, 
in  his  left  hand.  This  sword  was  a  bequest  of  Admiral 
Walpole  on  his  death-bed,  who  stated,  as  his  reason 
for  so  bequeathing  it,  that  it  was  the  sword  he  carried 
when  he  lost  his  arm  in  vanquishing  the  enemies  of 
his  country  ;  and  it  had  since  belonged  to  Captain 
Suckling,  which  caused  Nelson  to  value  it  as  a  relic. 
Nesbit,  who  was  close  to  him  at  this  time,  placed  him 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  laid  his  hat  over  the  shat- 
tered arm,  and,  after  examining  the  wound,  took  some 
silk  handkerchiefs  from  his  own  neck,  which  he  ap- 
plied as  a  tourniquet  to  the  arm,  and  then  conveyed 
the  admiral  to  the  Theseus  under  a  tremendous  fire 
from  the  enemy.  One  of  his  bargemen,  named  Lo- 
vel,  tore  his  shirt  into  shreds,  and  made  a  sling  for 
the  broken  limb.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  son-in- 
law's  presence  of  mind.  Nelson  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  ])erished.  "  It  was  the  chance  of  war," 
said  the  admiral,  afterwards  writing  to  his  wife  ;  "and 
I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful ;  and  I  know  it 
will  add  much  to  your  pleasure  to  find  that  Josiah, 
under  God's  providence,  was  prmcipally  instrumental 
in  saving  my  life.  I  beg,"  he  adds,  "  neither  you 
nor  my  father  will  think  much  of  this  mishap ;  my 
mind  has  long  been  made  up  to  such  an  event."  ITie 
same  night,  at  ten  o'clock,  his  right  arm  was  ampu- 
tated. 

In  April  1798  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Van- 
guard, being  ordered  to  rejoin  Earl  St.  Vincent. 
Government  being  most  intent  on  the  destruction  of 
the  armament  at  this  time  preparing  under  Bonaparte, 
then  a  soldier  of  fortune  at  Toulon,  Earl  St.  Vincent 
was  directed,  if  he  thought  it  necessary,  to  take  his 
whole  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  but,  if  he  should 
deem  a  detachment  sufficient,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, in  his  secret  instructions,  observed  that  it 
was  almost  unnecessary  for  him  to  suggest  to  his 
lordship  "the  propriety  of  putting  it  under  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson."  It  was  lionouraljle  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  that  he  had  already  made  this  election.   Nelson 
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sailed  from  Gibraltar  on  the  9th  of  May  with  a  small 
squadron,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  arma- 
ment at  Toulon.  Owing  to  a  sudden  storm  in  the 
gulf  of  Lyons  on  the  22nd,  the  Vanguard  was  obhged 
to  refit ;  but  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  accident 
enabled  Nelson  to  secure  his  junction  with  the  rein- 
forcement, which  Earl  St.  Vincent  had  sent  him,  un- 
der Commodore  Trowbridge,  an  associate  worthy  of 
himself.  Trowbridge  brought  with  him  no  instruc- 
tions for  Nelson,  who  was  thus  left  to  pursue  his  own 
suggestions.  Missing  the  enemy  at  Goza,  after  hear- 
ing that  they  had  surprised  Malta,  he  pursued  them 
to  Egypt;  but  he  could  learn  no  tidings  of  them 
during  his  voyage,  and  had  the  dissatisfaction  to  find 
that  they  were  not  at  Ale.xandria.  He  next  shaped 
his  course  for  the  coast  of  Caramania,  steering  along 
the  southern  side  of  Candia,  and  carrying  a  press  of 
sail  both  night  and  day  with  a  contrary  wind ;  for, 
said  he,  "  it  would  have  been  my  delight  to  have  tried 
Bonaparte  on  a  wind."  Baffled  in  his  aim,  neverthe- 
less, he  returned  to  Syracuse,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  Neapolitan  ministry  had  resolved  to  give  his 
squadron  no  assistance,  being  determined  to  do  no- 
thing that  might  possibly  endanger  their  peace  with 
the  French,  he  yet  obtained  every  thing  he  needed  by 
means  of  Lady  Hamilton's  influence  with  the  court 
of  Naples.  "  The  British  fleet  under  my  command," 
declared  Nelson,  in  the  memorandum  which  he  wrote 
when  in  sight  of  the  combined  fleets,  on  the  morning 
of  October  the  21st,  1805,  "could  never  have  re- 
turned the  second  time  to  Egypt  had  not  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's influence  with  the  queen  of  Naples  caused  letters 
to  be  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Syracuse,  that  he  was 
to  encourage  the  fleet's  being  supplied  with  every 
thing,  should  they  put  into  any  port  in  Sicily.  We 
put  into  Syracuse,  and  r'eceived  every  supply  ;  went 
to  Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  French  fleet.  Could  I 
have  rewarded  these  services,"  adds  Nelson,  "  I  would 
not  now  call  upon  my  country." 

Renewing  his  pursuit,  he  made  for  the  Morea  ;  and 
here,  on  the  28th  of  July,  he  learned  that  the  French 
had  been  seen  about  a  month  before,  steering  to  the 
south-east  from  Candia.  Nelson  was  always  of  opi- 
nion that  they  were  originally  destined  for  Egypt ; 
"  but,"  said  he  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  "  be 
they  bound  to  the  Antipodes,  your  lordship  may  rely 
that  I  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  bringing  them  to 
action."  Evident  as  were  his  abilities,  however,  when 
it  was  known  he  had  returned  after  an  unsuccessful 
piu'suit,  some  said  that  he  deserved  impeachment ; 
and  even  Earl  St.  Vincent  had  his  portion  of  censure 
for  having  detached  so  young  an  officer  upon  such 
an  important  service.  Standing  once  again  for  the 
coast  of  Egypt  with  every  sail  set,  on  the  1st  of 
August  the  British  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Captain  Hood,  in  the 
Zealous,  made  signal  for  the  French  fleet.  Nelson, 
whoforseveral  preceding  days  had  hardly  taken  either 
rest  or  food,  now  ordered  his  dinner  to  be  served  while 
the  preparations  were  making  for  battle ;  and  when 
his  oflficers  rose  from  table  and  were  going  to  their 
respective  stations,  he  said,  "  Before  this  time  to- 
morrow I  shall  have  gained  a  peerage,  or  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  !" 

During  the  whole  pursuit,  says  Mr.  Southey,  it 
had  been  Nelson's  practice,  whenever  circumstances 
would  permit,  to  have  his  captains  on  board  the  Van- 
guard, and  explain  to  them  his  own  ideas  of  the  dif- 
ferent and  best  modes  of  attack,  and  such  plans  as 


he  proposed  to  execute  on  falling  in  with  the  enemy, 
whatever  their  situation  might  be.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible position,  it  is  said,  which  he  did  not  take  into 
calculation.  His  officers  were  thus  fully  acquainted 
with  his  principles  of  tactics  ;  and  such  was  his  con- 
fidence in  their  abilities,  that  the  only  thing  deter- 
mined upon,  in  case  they  should  find  the  French  at 
anchor,  was  for  the  ships  to  form  as  most  convenient 
for  their  mutual  support,  and  to  anchor  by  the  stern. 
"  First  gain  the  victory,"  he  said,  "  and  then  make 
the  best  use  of  it  you  can."  The  moment  he  per- 
ceived the  position  of  the  French,  that  intuitive 
genius  with  which  Nelson  was  endowed  displayed 
itself;  and  it  instantly  struck  him,  that  where  there 
was  room  for  an  enemy's  ship  to  swing,  there  was 
room  for  one  of  ours  to  anchor.  The  plan  which 
he  intended  to  pursue,  therefore,  was  to  keep  entirely 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  French  line,  and  station  his 
ships,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  one  on;.the  outer  bow, 
and  another  on  the  outer  quarter,  of  each  of  the 
enemy's.  This  plan  of  doubling  on  the  enemy's 
ships  was  projected  by  Lord  Hood,  when  he  designed 
to  attack  the  French  fleet  at  their  anchorage  in  Gour- 
jean  Road.  Lord  Hood  found  it  impossible  to  make 
the  attempt ;  but  the  thought  was  not  lost  upon 
Nelson,  who  acknowledged  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
indebted  for  it  to  his  old  and  excellent  commander. 
Captain  Berry,  when  he  comprehended  the  scope  of 
the  design,  exclaimed  with  transport,  "  If  we  succeed, 
what  will  the  world  say !" — "  There  is  no  if  in  the 
case,"  replied  the  admiral ;  "  that  we  shall  succeed  is 
certain ;  who  will  live  to  tell  the  story  is  a  different 
question." 

As  the  squadron  advanced  they  were  assailed  by  a 
shower  of  shot  and  shells  from  the  batteries  on  the 
island,  and  the  enemy  opened  a  steady  fire  from  the 
starboard  side  of  their  whole  line,  within  half  gun- 
shot distance,  full  into  the  bows  of  our  van  ships. 
It  was  received  in  silence  ;  the  men  on  board  every 
ship  were  employed  aloft  in  furling  sails,  and  below 
in  tending  the  braces,  and  making  ready  for  anchor- 
ing : — a  miserable  sight  for  the  French;  who,  with 
all  their  skill,  and  all  their  courage,  and  all  their  ad- 
A'antages  of  numbers  and  situation,  were  upon  that 
element  on  which,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  a 
Frenchman  had  no  hope.  Admiral  Brueys  was  a 
brave  and  able  man ;  yet  the  indelible  character  of 
his  country  broke  out  in  one  of  his  letters,  wherein 
he  delivered  it  as  his  private  opinion  that  the  English 
had  missed  him,  because,  not  being  superior  in  force, 
they  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  try  their  strength 
with  him.  The  moment  was  now  come  in  which  he 
was  to  be  undeceived. 

A  French  brig  was  instructed  to  decoy  the  Eng- 
lish, by  manoeuvring  so  as  to  tempt  them  toward  a 
shoal  lying  oft"  the  island  of  Bekier ;  but  Nelson  either 
knew  the  danger,  or  suspected  some  deceit,  and  the 
lure  was  unsuccessful.  Captain  Foley  led  the  way 
in  the  Goliath,  out-sailing  the  Zealous,  which  for 
some  minutes  disputed  this  post  of  honour  with  him. 
He  had  long  conceived  that  if  the  enemy  were  moored 
in  line  of  battle  in  with  the  land,  the  best  plan  of  at- 
tack would  be  to  lead  between  them  and  the  shore, 
because  the  French  guns  on  that  side  were  not  likely 
to  be  manned,  nor  even  ready  for  action.  Intending, 
therefore,  to  fix  himself  on  the  inner  bow  of  the 
Guerrier,  he  kept  as  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  as 
the  depth  of  water  would  admit;  but  his  anchor 
hung,  and,  having  opened  his  fire,  he  drifted  to  the 
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second  sliip,  the  Conqutrant,  before  it  was  clear ; 
then  anchored  by  the  stern,  inside  of  her,  and  in  ten 
minutes  shot  away  her  mast.  Hood,  in  the  Zealous, 
perceivings  this,  took  the  station  which  the  Goliath 
intended  to  have  occupied,  and  totally  disabled  the 
Guerrier  in  twelve  minutes.  The  third  ship  which 
doubled  the  enemy's  van  was  the  Orion,  Sir  J.  Sau- 
marez ;  she  passed  to  windward  of  the  Zealous,  and 
opened  her  larboard  guns  as  long  as  they  bore  on  the 
Guerrier;  then  passing  inside  the  Goliath,  sunk  a  frigate 
Avhich  annoyed  her,  hauled  round  toward  the  French 
line,  and  anchoring  inside,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ships  from  the  Guerrier,  took  her  station  on  the  lar- 
board bow  of  the  Franklin,  and  the  quarter  of  the  Peuple 
Souverain,  receiving  and  returning  the  fire  of  both. 
The  sun  was  now  nearly  down.  The  Audacious, 
Captain  Gould,  pouring  a  heavy  fire  into  the  Guer- 
rier and  the  Conquerant,  fixed  herself  on  the  larboard 
bow  of  the  latter;  and  when  that  ship  struck,  passed 
on  to  the  Peuple  Souverain.  The  Theseus,  Captain 
Miller,  followed,  brought  down  the  Guerrier's  re- 
maining main  and  mizen  masts,  then  anchored  inside 
of  the  Spartiate,  the  third  in  the  French  line. 

While  these  advanced  ships  doubled  the  French 
line,  the  Vanguard  was  the  first  that  anchored  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  enemy,  within  half  pistol-shot  of 
their  third  ship,  the  Spartiate.  Nelson  had  six  co- 
lours flying  in  different  parts  of  his  rigging  lest  they 
should  be  shot  away; — that  they  should  be  struck, 
no  British  admiral  considers  as  a  possibility.  He 
veered  half  a  cable,  and  instantly  opened  a  tremen- 
dous fire ;  under  cover  of  which  the  other  four  ships 
of  his  division,  the  Minotaur,  Bellerophon,  Defence, 
and  Majestic,  sailed  on  ahead  of  the  admiral.  In  a 
few  minutes  every  man  stationed  at  the  first  six  guns 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  Vanguard's  deck  was  killed 
or  wounded  ;  these  guns  were  three  times  cleared. 
Captain  Louis,  in  the  Minotaur,  anchored  just  ahead, 
and  took  off  the  fire  of  the  Auquilon,  the  fourth  in 
the  enemy's  line.  The  Bellerophon,  Captain  Darby, 
passed  ahead,  and  dropped  her  stern  anchor  on  the 
starboard  bow  of  the  Orient,  seventh  in  the  line, 
Brueys'  own  ship,  of  120  guns,  whose  difference  of 
force  was  in  proportion  of  more  than  seven  to  three, 
and  whose  weight  of  ball  from  the  lower  deck  alone 
exceeded  that  from  the  whole  broadside  of  the  Belle- 
rophon. Captain  Peyton,  in  the  Defence,  took  his 
station  ahead  of  the  Minotaur,  and  engaged  the  Frank- 
lin, the  sixth  in  the  line,  by  which  judicious  move- 
ment the  British  hne  remained  unbroken.  The  Ma- 
jestic, Captain  Westcott,  got  entangled  with  the  main 
rigging  of  one  oftheFrench  ships  astern  of  the  Orient, 
and  suffered  dreadfully  from  that  three-decker's  fire  ; 
but  she  swung  clear,  and  closely  engaged  the  Heu- 
reux,  the  ninth  ship  on  the  starboard  bow,  receiving 
also  the  fire  of  the  Tonnant,  w^hich  was  the  eighth  in 
the  line.  The  other  four  ships  of  the  British  squa- 
dron, having  been  detached  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  French,  were  at  a  considerable  distance  when 
the  action  began.  It  commenced  about  half  after 
six ;  and  closed  about  seven  at  night,  when  there  was 
no  other  light  than  that  from  the  fire  of  the  contend- 
ing fleets. 

Trowbridge,  in  the  CuUoden,  then  foremost  of  the 
remaining  ships,  was  two  leagues  astern.  He  came 
on  sounding  as  the  others  had  done ;  as  he  advanced 
the  increasing  darkness  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
navigation  ;  and  suddenlj-,  after  having  found  eleven 
fathoms  water,  before  the  lead  could  be  hove  again 


he  was  fast  aground ;  nor'  could  all  his  exertions, 
joined  to  those  of  the  Leander  and  the  Mutine  brig, 
which  came  to  his  assistance,  get  him  off  in  time 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  action.  His  ship,  however, 
served  as  a  beacon  to  the  Alexander  and  Swift- 
sure,  which  would  else,  from  the  course  which  they 
were  holding,  have  gone  considerably  farther  on  the 
reef,  and  must  inevitably  have  been  lost.  'I'hese 
ships  entered  the  bay  and  took  their  stations  in  the 
darkness  in  a  manner  still  spoken  of  with  admira- 
tion by  all  who  remember  it.  Captain  Hallowell, 
in  the  Swiftsure,  as  he  was  bearing  down,  fell  in 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  strange  sail.  Nelson  had 
directed  his  ships  to  hoist  four  lights  horizontally 
at  the  mizen  peak  as  soon  as  it  became  dark ;  and 
this  vessel  had  no  such  distinction.  Hallowell,  how- 
ever, with  great  judgment,  ordered  his  men  not  to 
fire :  if  she  was  an  enemy,  he  said,  she  was  in  too 
disabled  a  state  to  escape  ;  but  from  her  sails  being 
loose,  and  the  way  in  which  her  head  was,  it  was  pro- 
bable she  might  be  an  English  ship.  It  was  the  Bel- 
lerophon overpowered  by  the  huge  Orient :  her  lights 
had  gone  overboard,  nearly  two  hundred  of  her  crew 
were  killed  or  wounded,  all  her  masts  and  cables  had 
been  shot  away,  and  she  was  drifting  out  of  the  line 
towards  the  lee  side  of  the  bay.  Her  station  at  this 
important  time  was  occupied  by  the  Swiftsure,  which 
opened  a  steady  fire  on  the  quarter  of  the  Franklin 
and  the  bows  of  the  French  admiral.  At  the  same  in- 
stant Captain  Ball,  with  the  Alexander,  passed  under 
his  stern  and  anchored  withinside  on  his  larboard 
quarter,  raking  him  and  keeping  up  a  severe  fire  of 
musquetry  upon  his  decks.  The  last  .ship  which  ar- 
rived to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  was 
the  Leander.  Captain  I'hompson,  finding  that  no- 
thing could  be  done  that  night  to  get  off  the  Cul- 
loden,  advanced  with  the  intention  of  anchoring 
athwart-hawse  of  the  Orient.  The  Franklin  was  so 
near  her  ahead,  that  there  was  not  room  for  him  to 
pass  clear  of  the  two ;  he  therefore  took  his  station 
athwart-hawse  of  the  latter,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
rake  both. 

The  first  two  ships  of  the  French  line  had  been 
dismasted  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  ;  and  the  others  had  in  that 
time  suffered  so  severely,  that  victory  was  already 
certain.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  taken  pos- 
session of  at  half-past  eight.  Meantime  Nelson  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  on  the  head  from  a  piece  of 
langridge  shot.  Captain  Berry  caught  him  in  his 
arms  as  he  was  falling.  The  great  effusion  of  blood 
occasioned  an  apprehension  that  the  wound  was  mor- 
tal :  Nelson  himself  thought  so.  A  large  flap  of  the 
skin  of  the  forehead,  cut  from  the  bone,  had  fallen 
over  one  eye,  and  the  other  being  blind,  he  was  in 
total  darkness.  When  he  was  carried  down,  the  sur- 
geon,— in  the  midst  of  a  scene  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  never  seen  a  cockpit  in  time 
of  action,  and  the  heroism  which  is  displayed  amid 
its  horrors, — with  a  natural  and  pardonable  eager- 
ness, quitted  the  poor  fellow  then  under  his  hands, 
that  he  might  instantly  attend  the  admiral.  "  No!" 
said  Nelson,  "  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fel- 
lows." Nor  would  he  suffer  his  own  wound  to  be 
examined  till  every  man  who  had  been  previously 
wounded  was  properly  attended  to.  Fully  believing 
that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
die,  as  he  had  ever  desired,  in  battle  and  in  victory, 
he  called  the  chaplain  and  desired  him  to  deliver  what 
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he  supposed  to  be  his  dyinj?  remembrance  to  Lady 
Nelson.  He  then  sent  for  Captain  Louis  on  board 
from  the  Minotaur,  that  he  might  thank  him  person- 
ally for  the  great  assistance  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  vanguard ;  and,  ever  mindful  of  those  who  de- 
served to  be  his  friends,  appointed  Captain  Hardy 
from  the  brig  to  the  command  of  his  own  ship,  Cap- 
tain Berry  having  to  go  home  with  the  news  of  the 
victory.  When  the  surgeon  came  in  due  time  to 
examine  his  wound  (for  it  was  in  vain  to  entreat  him 
to  let  it  be  e.vamined  sooner),  the  most  anxious  silence 
jnevailed ;  and  the  joy  of  the  wounded  men  and  of 
tlie  whole  crew,  when  they  heard  that  the  hurt  was 
merely  superficial,  gave  Nelson  deeper  pleasure  than 
the  unexpected  assurance  that  his  life  was  in  no  dan- 
ger. The  surgeon  requested,  and,  as  far  as  he  could, 
ordered  him  to  remain  quiet ;  but  Nelson  could  not 
rest.  He  called  for  his  secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  to 
write  the  despatches.  Campbell  had  himself  been 
wounded,  and  was  so  aftected  at  the  blind  and  suffer- 
ing state  of  the  admiral  that  he  was  unable  to  write. 
The  chaplain  was  then  sent  for  ;  but  before  he  came. 
Nelson,  with  his  characteristic  eagerness,  took  the 
])en  and  contrived  to  trace  a  few  words,  marking  his 
devout  sense  of  the  success  which  had  already  l)een 
obtained.  He  was  now  left  alone,  when  suddenly  a 
cry  was  heard  on  the  deck  that  the  Orient  was  on 
fire.  In  the  confusion  he  found  his  way  up,  unas- 
sisted and  unnoticed,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  appeared  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  he 
immediately  gave  orders  that  the  boats  should  be  sent 
to  the  relief  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  soon  after  nine  that  the  fire  on  board  the 
Orient  broke  out.  Brueys  was  dead  ;  he  had  received 
three  wounds,  yet  he  would  not  leave  his  post :  a 
fourth  cut  him  almost  in  two.  He  desired  not  to  be 
carried  below,  but  to  be  left  to  die  upon  deck.  The 
flames  soon  mastered  his  ship.  Her  sides  had  just 
been  painted,  and  the  oil-jars  and  paint-bucket  were 
lying  on  the  poop.  By  the  prodigious  hght  of  this 
conflagration,  the  situation  of  the  two  fleets  could 
now  lie  perceived,  the  colours  of  both  being  clearly 
distinguishable.  About  ten  o'clock  the  ship  blew  up, 
with  a  shock  which  was  felt  to  the  very  bottom  of 
every  vessel.  Many  of  her  officers  and  men  jumped 
overl)oard,  some  clinging  to  the  spars  and  pieces  of 
wreck  with  which  the  sea  was  strewn,  others  swim- 
ming to  escape  from  the  destruction  which  they  mo- 
mentarilydreaded.  Some  were  picked  up  by  our  boats, 
and  some,  even  in  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  action, 
were  dragged  into  the  lower  ports  of  the  nearest  Bri- 
tish ships  by  the  British  sailors.  The  greater  part  of 
her  crew,  however,  stood  the  danger  till  the  last,  and 
continued  to  fire  from  the  lower  deck.  This  tre- 
mendous explosion  was  followed  by  a  silence  not  less 
awful :  the  firing  immediately  ceased  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  first  sound  which  broke  the  silence  was  the 
dash  of  her  shattered  masts  and  yards  falling  into  the 
\vater  from  the  vast  height  to  which  they  had  been 
ex])loded. 

About  seventy  of  the  Orient's  crew  were  saved  by 
the  English  boats.  Among  the  many  himdreds  who 
perished  were  the  commodore  Casa-Bianca,  and  his 
son,  a  brave  boy  only  ten  years  old.  They  were  seen 
floating  on  a  shattered  mast  when  the  ship  blew  up. 
She  had  money  on  board  (the  plunder  of  Malta)  to 
the  amount  of  600,000/.  sterling.  The  masses  of 
burning  wreck  which  were  scattered  by  the  explosion 
excited  for  some  moments  apprehensions  in  the  Eng- 


lish which  they  had  never  felt  from  any  other  danger. 
Two  large  pieces  fell  into  the  main  and  fore-tops  of 
the  Swiftsure  without  injuring  any  person.  A  ])ort 
fire  also  fell  into  the  main-royal  of  the  Alexander : 
the  fire  which  it  occasioned  was  speedily  extinguished. 
Captain  Ball,  had  provided,  as  far  as  human  fore- 
sight could  provide,  against  any  such  danger.  All 
the  shrouds  and  sails  of  his  ship,  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  immediate  management,  were  tho- 
roughly wetted,  and  so  rolled  up  that  they  M'ere 
as  hard  and  as  little  inflammable  as  so  many  solid 
cylinders. 

The  firing  recommenced  with  the  ships  to  leeward 
of  the  centre,  and  continued  till  about  three.  At 
daybreak  the  Guillaume  Tell  and  the  Genereux,  the 
rear  ships  of  the  enemy,  were  the  only  French  ships 
of  the  line  which  had  their  colours  flying ;  they  cut 
their  cables  in  the  forenoon,  not  having  been  en- 
gaged, and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  two  frigates  with 
them.  The  Zealous  pursued,  but  as  there  was  no 
other  shij)  in  a  condition  to  support  Captain  Hood, 
he  was  recalled.  It  was  generally  believed  by  the 
officers,  that  if  Nelson  had  not  been  wounded,  not 
one  of  these  ships  could  have  escaped;  the  four  cer- 
tainly could  not  if  the  Culloden  had  got  into  action, 
and  if  the  frigates  belonging  to  the  squadron  had 
been  present,  not  one  of  the  enemy's  fleet  would  have 
left  Aboukir  Bay.  These  four  vessels,  however,  were 
all  that  escaped,  and  the  victory  was  the  most  com- 
plete and  glorious  in  the  annals  of  naval  history. 
" Victor)',"  said  Nelson,  "is  not  a  name  strong 
enough  for  such  a  scene ;"  he  called  it  a  conquest. 
Of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  nine  were  taken  and 
two  burnt ;  of  the  four  frigates,  one  was  sunk ;  an- 
other, the  Artemise,  was  burnt  in  avillanous  manner 
by  her  captain,  M.  Estandlet,  who,  having  fired  a 
broadside  at  the  Theseus,  struck  his  colours,  then 
set  fire  to  the  ship,  and  escaped  with  most  of  his 
crew  to  shore.  The  British  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  S95.  Westcott  was  the  only 
captain  who  fell :  3105  of  the  French,  including  the 
wounded,  were  sent  on  shore  by  cartel,  and  5225  pe- 
rished. 

As  soon  as  the  conquest  was  completed,  Nelson 
sent  orders  through  the  fleet  to  return  thanksgiving 
in  every  ship  for  the  victory  with  which  Almighty 
God  had  blessed  his  majesty's  arms.  The  French  at 
Rosetta,  who  beheld  the  engagement,  were  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  stillness  of  the  fleet  during  the 
performance  of  this  solemn  duty ;  but  it  seemed  to 
aflect  many  of  the  prisoners,  officers  as  well  as  men  ; 
and,  graceless  and  godless  as  the  officers  were,  some 
of  them  remarked  that  it  was  no  wonder  such  order 
was  preserved  in  the  British  navy,  when  the  minds 
of  our  men  coidd  be  impressed  with  such  sentiments 
after  so  great  a  victory,  and  at  a  moment  of  such  con- 
fusion. The  French  at  Rosetta,  seeing  their  four 
ships  sail  out  of  the  bay  unmolested,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  place  of  battle.  But  it  was  in  vain  thus  to  at- 
tem})t,  against  their  secret  and  certain  conviction,  to 
deceive  themselves  ;  and  even  if  they  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  the  bonfires  which  the  Arabs  kindled 
along  the  whole  coast  and  over  the  country,  for  the 
three  following  nights,  would  soon  have  undeceived 
them.  Thousand.s  of  Arabs  and  Egyptians  lined  the 
shore  and  covered  the  house-tops  during  the  action, 
rejoicing  in  the  destruction  which  had  overtaken  their 
uivaders.     Lung  ai'ter  the  battk',  innumerable  bodies 
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were  seen  floating  about  the  l>ay  in  spite  of  all  the  ex- 
ertions which  were  made  to  sinic  them,  as  well  from 
fear  of  pestilence  as  from  the  loathintr  and  horror 
which  the  sight  occasioned.  Great  numbers  were  cast 
up  upon  the  Isle  of  Bekier  (Nelson's  Island  as  it  has 
since  beencalled)  and  our  sailors  raised  mounds  of  sand 
over  them.  Even  after  an  intervalof  nearly  three  years 
Dr.  Clarke  saw  them,  and  assisted  in  interring  heaps  of 
human  bodies,  which,  having  been  thrown  up  by  the 
sea  where  there  were  no  jackals  to  devour  them,  pre- 
sented a  sight  loathsome  to  humanity.  The  shore 
for  an  extent  of  four  leagues  was  covered  with  wreck, 
and  the  Arabs  found  employment  for  many  days  in 
burning  on  the  beach  the  fragments  which  were  cast 
up  for  the  sake  of  the  iron. 

Gratulations,  honours,  and  rewards,  were  now  ac- 
cumulated on  Admiral  Nelson  in  rapid  succession 
by  his  own  country  and  by  foreign  potentates.     Be- 
sides presents  from  the  grand  seignior,  the  czar  Paul, 
and  his    Sicilian  majesty,  he  was  created  a  peer  by 
his   own   sovereign,    being  made  Baron  Nelson  of 
the  Nile  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  with  an  augmen- 
tation to  his  arms,  and  a  pension  of  2000Z.  for  his 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  two  immediate  succes- 
sors.    Amidst  these  accessions  to  his  fame,  marked 
by  due  attention  to  his  fortune,  one  of  his  captains, 
Benjamin  Hallowell,  of  the  Sv/iftsure,  having  picked 
up  the  mainmast  of  L'Orient,  had  directed   his  car- 
penter to  make  a  coffin  out  of  its  planks,  which  he  i 
took  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  the  admiral ;  that,  { 
as  Captain  Hallowell  said,  he  might,  when  he  had  i 
finished  his  course  of  glory  in  this  world,  be  buried  ! 
in  one  of  his  trophies.     Nelson,  knowing  the  inten-  : 
tion  of  the  giver,  highly  appreciated   this  present ;  i 
and  indeed,  had  it  placed  upright  in  his  cabin,  that, 
in  ^dewing  it  he  might  always  be  induced  to  consider  I 
his  latter  end  ;  nor  was  it  to  any  thing  short  of  the  | 
affectionate  importunities  of  an  old  and  faithful  ser- ; 
vant,  who  incessantly  entreated  him,  that  he  conceded 
the  request  of  its  being  removed. 

Admiral  Nelson,  having  rapidly  refitted  his  ships, 
and  being  at  length  strengthened  by  the  junction  of 
some  frigates,  the  want  of  which  he  described  as 
having  been  "  written  in  his  heart,"  again  stood  out 
to  sea;  and  on  September  22,  170S,  arrived  at  Na- 
ples, according  to  his  instructions,  where  the  whole 
kingdom  seemed  impatient  to  welcome  him  as  their 
deliverer.  The  king  himself  went  some  leagues  to 
sea  in  his  barge  to  meet  him.  The  victory  of  the 
Nile,  "  electrifying  Europe  from  one  end  to  the 
other,"  had  emboldened  the  court  of  Naples  to  declare 
openly  against  France ;  and  he  whom  "  England  loved, 
France  feared,  and  Italy,  and  Egypt,  and  Turkey, 
celebrated,"  was  here  received  with  the  highest 
honours. 

Misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  coward- 
ice on  the  part  of  tlie  troops,  leading,  at  length,  to 
the  triumph  of  the  French  faction,  and  the  Neapoli- 
tan capital  becoming  seriously  endangered.  Lord  Nel- 
son, being  attached  from  principle  to  the  royal  family, 
took  them,  together  with  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
on  board  his  ship,  and  carried  them  safe  to  Palermo. 
After  the  enemy  had  gained  jiossession  of  Naples,  and 
erected  one  of  their  republics  on  the  ruins  of  its  mo- 
narchy, the  latent  sparks  of  royalty  began  to  revive, 
and  measures  were  taken  for  effecting  a  counter-re- 
volution, in  all  of  which  his  lordship  concurred  warmly 
and  with  vigour.  Politics  are  too  often  in  the  ex- 
tremes.    On  the  24th  of  June,  1799,  Lord  Nelson 
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arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  when  the  republicans 
had  just  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Neapolitan 
commander.  Cardinal  Ruffo,  which  was  guaranteed 
by  the  Russian  and  Turkish  commanders,  and  by 
Commodore  Foote.  Induced  by  the  prosperous  turn 
of  his  affairs  to  disavow  the  authority  of  the  cardinal 
to  treat  with  his  rebellious  subjects,  his  SiciUan  ma- 
jesty rejected  the  truce,  although  solemnly  nego- 
tiated ;  and  in  sj)ite  of  its  terms,  an  abominable  ex- 
ecution of  a  number  of  Neapolitan  republicans,  whose 
safety  had  been  conditioned  for,  took  place  under  the 
immediate  cognizance  of  the  British  admiral.  "  These 
lamentable  facts,"  observes  a  contemporary  writer, 
"  are  certain  and  undeniable.  They  cannot  be  de- 
fended ;  they  cannot  be  excused  ;  they  cannot,  by 
any  sophistry,  be  palliated." 

Early  in  August  Lord  Nelson  brought  the  Sicilian 
sovereign  safe  to  his  court ;  and,  on  the  13th  the  mo- 
narch presented  him  witli  a  sword  most  magnifi- 
cently enriched  with  diamonds,  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  duke  of  Bronte,  to  which  he  annexed 
an  estate  of  3000Z.  per  annum.  The  sword  thus 
transferred  to  Lord  Nelson  was  supposed  to  l)e  worth 
about  80,000Z.  on  account  of  the  diamonds  with  which 
it  was  enriched  :  but  its  intrinsic  value  to  such  a  man 
was  rather  derived  from  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  Charles  III.,  on  his  departure  for  Spain, 
presented  the  sword  to  the  king  of  Naples,  observing, 
as  he  gave  it, — "  With  this  sword  I  conquered  the 
kingdom  which  1  now  resign  to  you  :  it  ought  in  fu- 
ture to  be  possessed  by  the  first  defender  of  the 
same ;  or  by  him  who  may  restore  it  to  you,  should 
it  ever  be  forfeited." 

Lord  Keith  having  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  Nelson  accordingly 
prepared  to  return;  and,  accompanied  by  Sir  Wilham 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  he  proceeded  to  Trieste,  and 
travelled  through  Germany,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinguished  honours.  Embarking  at  Cux- 
haven,  he  landed  at  Yarmouth,  November  the  6th, 
1800,  after  an  absence  from  his  native  country  of 
three  years.  Naples  had  proved  fatal,  however,  in 
more  resjiects  than  one,  to  that  unblemished  reputa- 
tion which  had  hitherto  constituted  his  glory.  It  was 
at  Naples  that  Lord  Nelson  had  surrendered  himself 
up  to  the  fascinating  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton ; 
and  it  was  now,  during  an  interval  of  repose,  that  he 
formally  separated  from  his  wife. 

In  1801  Lord  Nelson,  having  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  received  orders  to 
embark  again ;  and  soon  after  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  San  Josef,  112  guns,  his  own  prize  at  the 
action  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Nelson  was  soon  en- 
gaged. Russia  having  renewed  the  scheme  of  a 
northern  confederacy,  avowedly  to  limit  the  power 
of  England,  a  formidable  fleet  was  fitted  out  for  the 
north  seas,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  v/hich  Nelson 
consented  to  go  as  second  in  command.  Copenhagen 
was  its  destination.  Here  the  enemy,  however,  were 
well  prepared  for  defence  :  upwards  of  200  pieces  of 
cannon  were  mounted  upon  the  crown  batteries  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  and  a  line  of  twenty- 
five  two-deckers,  frigates,  and  floating  batteries,  was 
moored  across  its  mouth.  The  action  was  fought  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  and  was  entrusted  to  Admiral  Nel- 
son, who  had  with  him  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  with 
all  the  frigates  and  small  craft,  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  being  left  with  the  commander-in-chief,  about 
four  miles  off.  Nelson  did  not  scruple  to  own  that 
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this  was  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  engagements  he 
had  seen  :  it  began  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  even 
at  one  o'clock  victory  was  still  undecided.  Presently 
a  shot  through  the  main-mast  knocked  a  few  splinters 
about  the  admiral.  "  It  is  warm  work,"  said  he, 
"  but,  mark  you,  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thou- 
sands." Sir  Hyde  Parker  made  signal  for  the  action 
to  cease.  "Doctor,"  observed  Nelson  to  the  sur- 
geon, "  you  know  what's  shown  on  board  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, No.  39?"  The  surgeon  said  he  did, 
and  asked  what  it  meant.  "  Why,"  rejoined  Nelson, 
"  to  leave  off  action :  no,  damn  me  if  I  do !  You 
know,  Foley,"  said  he,  speaking  to  the  captainof  the  St. 
George,  of  ninety-eight  guns,  to  which  he  had  shifted 
his  flag  on  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  and  in  which 
he  had  led  the  way  through  the  Sound,  "  I  have  only 
one  eye,  and  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes. 
Damn  the  signal !  hoist  mine  for  closer  battle ;  that 
is  the  way  I  answer  such  signals.  Nail  mine  to  the 
mast !"  The  squadron  of  frigates  hauled  off;  but  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  Amazon  showed  her  stern 
to  the  enemy,  Riou,  her  captain,  was  killed,  obeying 
the  superior  in  command  with  reluctance,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  What  will  Nelson  think  of  us!"  Though 
great  part  of  the  Danish  line  had  ceased  to  fire,  and 
many  of  them  had  struck,  about  two  o'clock,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  effect  possession  of  the  van- 
quished ships,  owing  to  the  fire  being  kept  up  from 
the  shore  :  while  the  crown  batteries  were  still  un- 
touched, together  with  the  ships  at  the  entrance  of 
the  arsenal,  and  Nelson's  own  fleet  was  in  a  perilous 
state.  Equal  to  the  occasion,  however,  his  lordship, 
at  this  most  critical  moment  displaying  a  fortitude 
almost  without  a  parallel,  actually  opened  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  crown  prince;  and,  himself  landing, 
arranged  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  which  happily 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  It  was  for  this  eminent 
service  that  government  felt  it  expedient  to  raise  him 
to  the  rank  of  viscount. 

Returning  from  this  important  achievement,  his 
lordship  landed  once  more  at  Yarmouth,  where  his 
first  care,  after  he  reached  the  shore,  was  to  visit  the 
hospitals  containing  those  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  attack.  He  inquired,  with  the  attention  of  a 
parent  and  a  friend,  into  the  state  of  their  health,  their 
necessities  and  situations;  and  in  all  cases  where 
either  his  advice,  interference,  or  assistance,  became 
necessary,  it  was  kindly  and  promptly  extended.  He 
had  been  received  wth  all  the  consideration  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  pay 
him ;  and  on  leaving  it  the  volunteer  cavalry  insisted 
upon  escorting  him  as  far  as  Lowestoffe. 

Lord  Nelson  was  shortly  after  sent  on  an  enterprise 
that  appears  to  have  been  determined  upon  without 
suflficient  information,  and  which,  therefore,  did  not 
accomplish  what  the  public  had  been  induced  to  ex- 
pect. Government  deemmg  it  requisite  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people  with  respect  to  the  inva- 
sion so  long  menaced  by  the  French,  resolved  to  frus- 
trate the  enemy's  preparations  by  vigorously  attacking 
their  vessels  off  Boulogne.  This  was  executed  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1801,  under  his  lordship's  orders, 
but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  He  however  received 
the  thanks  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  very 
expressive  terms. 

Repose  ensued,  but  not  peace ;  and  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  short-lived  treaty  of  Amiens,  Lord 
Nelson,  fitted  for  action  much  rather  than  quiet, 
accepted  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 
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and  sailed  for  Gibraltar  in  the  Victory.  Disdaining 
a  close  blockade,  the  Toulon  fleet  escaped  him,  when 
he  had  watched  them  for  two  years,  then  formed  a 
junction  with,  the  Spaniards,  and  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies.  He  immediately  followed  them.  Although 
they  had  eighteen  sail  of  the  line  and  six  frigates, 
with  12,000  troops  on  board.  Nelson  did  not 
hesitate  to  pursue  them  with  ten  ships  and  three 
frigates.  "  There  is  just  a  Frenchman  a-piece,"  said 
he  to  his  captains,  "  leaving  the  Spaniards  to  me : 
when  I  haul  my  colours  down  I  expect  you  will  do 
the  same,  but  not  till  then."  The  terror  of  Nelson's 
name,  however,  made  numbers  fly  before  him.  Hav- 
ing thus  chased  them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  pur- 
sued them  back  to  Europe,  he  delivered  over  his 
squadron  to  Admiral  Cornwallis,  lest  they  should 
make  for  Brest  to  liberate  their  fleet,  and  place  him 
between  two  fires ;  and  then  returned  to  England. 
Nelson  had  scarcely  been  a  month  at  Merton,  his 
country  seat,  where  he  had  proposed  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  friends,  when,  early  one  morning.  Cap- 
tain Blackwood,  bearing  despatches,  called  upon  him 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Admiralty.  "  I  am  sure," 
exclaimed  Nelson,  as  Blackwood  entered,  "You  bring 
me  news  of  the  Spanish  fleets  !  I  think  I  shall  have  to 
beat  them  yet."  They  had  in  reality  joined  the  fleet 
at  Ferrol,  and  then  got  safe  to  Cadiz.  "Depend  upon 
it,  Blackwood,"  resumed  the  admiral,  "  I  shall  yet 
give  M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing."  Notwithstanding 
that  he  affected  to  be  fully  at  ease,  after  Captain 
Blackwood's  departure,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  living  in  the  society  of  his  most  beloved  friends, 
he  was  evidently  much  agitated ;  and,  shortly  after, 
was  observed  to  pace  his  favourite  garden-walk,  de- 
nominated by  himself  his  quarter-deck,  with  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  restlessness.  Lady  Ha- 
milton, who  immediately  discovered  the  cause  of  his 
emotion,  was  the  first  to  rouse  him  from  the  reverie 
into  which  Blackwood's  intelligence  had  plunged 
him,  by  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  professed  his  being  quite  happy  and  at 
ease,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  she  knew  he 
looked  upon  the  combined  fleet  as  his  own  property, 
and  that  he  would  be  the  most  miserable  man  living 
if  any  other  commander  than  himself  did  the  busi- 
ness. He  was  rallied  at  once  ;  calling  her  "  good 
Emma"  and  "dear  Emma,"  and  teUing  her  that  "if 
there  were  more  Emmas  there  would  be  more  Nel- 
sons." He  now  lost  no  time  in  offeringdiis  services, 
which  were  as  readily  accepted  by  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralt)',  Lord  Barbara,  who  even  handed  him 
a  list  of  the  navy,  bidding  him  choose  his  own  cap- 
tains. "  Choose  yourself,  my  lord,"  replied  Nelson, 
"  for  you  cannot  choose  wrong."  He  reached  Ports- 
mouth after  an  absence  of  only  twenty-five  days ;  he 
was  hailed  with  joy  wherever  he  went;  numbers  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  shore ;  and  many,  when  they  saw 
him  embark,  knelt  down  to  offer  up  prayers  for  his 
success  and  implore  blessings  on  his  existence.  Im- 
patient of  delay,  he  worked  down  the  channel,  the 
wind  blowing  strongly  against  him,  and  after  a  rough 
passage  arrived  off  Cadiz  on  his  birth-day,  Septem- 
ber 29th,  1805,  the  same  day  on  which  Admiral  Vil- 
leneuve had  received  orders  to  put  to  sea  the  first 
opportunity.  Lord  Nelson  did  not  remain  directly 
off  Cadiz  with  his  fleet,  or  even  within  sight  of  the 
port,  his  object  being  in  the  first  instance  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  come  out.  He  had  already  arranged 
the  plan  according  to  which  he  determined  to  fight. 
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He  had  perceived  the  inconvenience  of  two  many  sig- 
nals, and  was  resolved  never  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  fleet  hy  a  number  of  them.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  therefore,  his  lordship  convened  the  admi- 
rals and  captains  of  his  fleet  in  the  cabin  of  the  Vic- 
tory, where  he  explained  to  them  his  plan  of  attack, 
which  every  one  readily  comprehended,  and  which, 
though  simple,  proved  irresistible. 

Villeneuve,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  only  kept 
ignorant  of  the  amount  of  the  English  force,  which 
at  best  mustered  inferior  to  his  own,  but  an  Ameri- 
can had  declared  to  him,  without  intentional  deceit, 
that  Nelson  could  not  j)ossibly  be  with  the  fleet  as 
he  had  seen  him  in  London  on  the  eve  of  his  own  de- 
parture. Cheered  by  this  assurance,  and  reljdng  on 
their  own  superiority,  the  combined  fleets  ventured 
to  sea  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  21st  Lord  Nelson  in- 
tercepted them  off"  Cape  Trafalgar,  about  sixty  miles 
east  of  Cadiz.  When  his  lordship  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  placed  the  enemy  in  the  predicament  in  which 
they  could  not  avoid  an  action,  "  Now,"  said  he, 
"  they  cannot  escape  us  ;  I  think  we  may  make  sure 
of  twenty  of  them  :  I  shall,  probably,  lose  a  leg,  but 
that  will  be  purchasing  a  victory  cheaply."  This 
was  not  said  with  levity,  but  professionally  ;  for  Nel- 
son always  contemplated  the  result  of  an  engagement 
with  religious  awe,  and  was  at  this  time  more  than 
■usually  disposed  to  seriousness.  Nelson,  it  is  evi- 
dent, felt  properly  affected  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  approaching  fight,  since  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  preparatory  to  his  contest  for  glory  and  his 
country,  he  wrote  a  prayer  in  his  journal ;  and  he 
afterwards  most  solemnly  bequeathed  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, and  his  natural  daughter,  whom  he  directed 
in  future  to  adopt  his  name,  to  the  beneficence  of 
his  country. 

The  prayer  to  which  we  allude  is  so  characteristic 
of  this  extraordinary  man  that  it  deserves  to  be 
placed  on  record,  especially  as  it  was  his  last.  "  May 
the  great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my  country, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe,  a  great  and  glorious 
victory  ;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish 
it ;  and  may  humanity,  after  victory,  be  the  predo- 
minant feature  in  the  British  fleet.  For  myself  in- 
dividually, I  commit  my  life  to  him  who  made  me  ; 
and  may  His  blessing  light  upon  my  endeavours  for 
sen-ing  my  country  faithfully.  To  Him  I  resign 
myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is  entrusted  to  me 
to  defend.     Amen — Amen — Amen." 
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We  omitted  to  state  that  Nelson  was  discovered 
praying  over  his  child,  as  she  lay  asleep  at  Merton, 
the  evening  before  the  day  on  which  he  quitted  it 
for  ever.  "  These,"  says  Nelson,  when  referring 
to  some  public  provision  for  Lady  Hamilton  and  his 
child,  "  are  the  only  favours  I  ask  of  my  king  and 
country  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  going  to  fight 
their  battle."  He  had  nothing  else  to  request, 
knowing  that  am])le  justice  would  be  done  by  the 
nation  to  his  family.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those 
around  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  ■21st,  he  appeared 
in  the  coat  which  he  uniformly  wore  when  in  action, 
bearing  the  insignia  of  all  his  orders,  and  which  he 
regarded  with  a  species  of  veneration.    No  entreaties 
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could  now  dissuade  him  from  wearing  it. 
honour  I  gained  them,"  replied  Nelson,  speaking  of 
those  insignia,  "  and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them." 
"  The  last  order  he  gave,  previously  to  engaging,  was 
— England  expects  everymantodohisduty."  "Now," 
said  Nelson,  "  I  can  do  no  more :  we  must  trust  to 
the  great  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of 
our  cause!  I  thank  God  for  this  opportunity  of 
doing  my  duty."  It  had  been  represented  to  him  so 
strongly  by  two  of  his  tried  friends,  captains  Black- 
wood and  Hardy,  how  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
the  general  service  for  him  to  keep  out  of  action  as 
long  as  possible,  that  he  consented  that  the  Teme- 
raire,  then  abreast  of  the  Victory,  should  be  ordered 
to  pass  ahead,  as  likewise  the  Leviathan  ;  but  neither 
of  them  could  so  act,  if  the  admiral  continued  to 
carry  all  his  sail.  Nelson,  however,  far  from  shorten- 
ing his  sail,  seemed,  even  in  this  matter,  bent  to 
baffle  the  advice  to  which  he  had  appeared  to  assent. 
He  hoisted  several  flags,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  that 
some  might  remain  :  while  the  enemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  displayed  no  colours  till  late  in  the  action, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  show  them  in  order  to 
strike. 

Nelson  had  pitched  upon  the  SantissimaTrinidada 
for  the  trial  of  his  own  strength,  considering  this 
ship  as  his  "old  acquaintance,"  having  acquired  his 
highest  honour  in  grappHng  with  her  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  She  carried  136  guns,  and  had  four  decks. 
When  he  once  got  along-side  his  formidable  antago- 
nist, Lord  Nelson  ordered  the  Victor}'  to  be  lashed 
to  her,  and  the  commander  of  Trinidada  directed  his 
men  to  co-operate  in  the  same  work.  During  four 
hours  the  conflict  was  most  dreadful.  Thus  the 
Victory  ran  on  board  the  Redoubtable,  which,  pour- 
ing her  broad-sides  into  the  Enghsh  flag-ship,  in- 
stantly let  down  her  lower-deck  ports  lest  she  should 
be  boarded  through  them.  It  was  then  that  Captain 
Harvey,  in  the  Temeraire,  fell  on  board  the  Redoubt- 
able on  the  other  side,  while  another  ship,  in  like 
way,  was  on  board  the  Temeraire  ;  so  that  these  four 
ships,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  presented  as  compact  ? 
tier  as  if  they  had  been  moored  together,  their  heads 
laying  the  same  way.  The  lieutenants  of  the  Victorj 
depressed  their  guns,  and  fired  a  diminished  charge, 
being  apprehensive  of  their  shot  passing  through  and 
injuring  the  Temeraire  ;  and  as  there  was  some 
danger  that  the  enemy's  ship  might  take  fire  from 
the  guns  of  the  lower  deck,  whose  muzzles  touched 
her  side  when  they  were  out,  the  firemen  of  each  gun 
stood  ready  with  a  bucket  of  water,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  gun  was  discharged,  he,  unmoved  by  the  con- 
flict, dashed  at  the  hole  made  in  her  sides  by  the 
shot.  Twice  had  Admiral  Nelson,  actuated  by  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  given  orders  to  cease  firing  upon 
the  Redoubtable,  supposing  she  had  struck  because 
her  great  guns  were  silent  and  she  had  no  flag ;  yet 
it  was  from  the  mizen-mast  of  this  ship  that  he  at 
last  received  his  death!  Captain  Hardy,  perceiving 
frequent  showers  of  musket-balls  fired  on  the  Vic- 
tory's quarter-deck,  still  requested  Lord  Nelson  to 
divest  his  dress  of  the  insignia  which  so  palpably  ex- 
posed him  to  the  sharp-shooters  that  were  stationed 
in  the  main-round  top  of  the  enemy's  ships.  His 
lordship  said  that  he  would  when  he  had  time,  but 
he  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  caution. 

Dangers  rapidly  increased.     Almost  in  a  minute 
afterwards  his  lordship's  secretary,  Mr.  Scott,  who 
stood  near  to  him,  was  killed.     Lord  Nelson  noticed 
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the  act  of  throwing  his  secretary  overboard,  exclaim- 
ing, himself,  at  the  moment,  "  Poor  fellow !"  He 
was  now  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  about  three  yards 
from  the  stern,  and  in  the  act  of  turning,  with  his 
face  to  the  foe,  when  another  shot,  within  a  few 
minutes,  undoubtedly  fired  from  the  mizen-top  of 
the  Redoubtable,  struck  the  epaulet  on  his  left 
shoulder,  and  he  instantly  fell.  Two  sailors  who 
were  near  him  raised  him  in  their  arms,  and  carried 
him  to  the  cock-pit,  while  the  battle  was  in  full  rage. 
As  the  sailors  were  raising  him  up.  Captain  Hardy, 
who  had  just  perceived  that  his  lordship  was  fallen, 
took  his  hand,  saying,  "  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  are  not 
badly  wounded  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  "  my 
back  is  broke.  Hardy,  they  have  caught  me  at  last." 
While  they  were  conveying  him  down,  however,  he 
did  not  lose  his  extraordinary  presence  of  mind ;  for, 
observing  that  the  tiller  ropes  which  had  been  shot 
away  were  not  replaced,  he  directed  that  fresh  ones 
should  be  forthwith  rove  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  dejec- 
tion which  the  sight  of  him  might  occasion  to  his 
crew,  he  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  covered  his 
face  and  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  He  was  immedi- 
ately laid  upon  a  bed.  Upon  seeing  him  brought 
down,  Mr.  Bourke  ran  directly  to  him  :  "  I  fear," 
observed  Mr.  Bourke,  "  your  lordship  is  wounded." 
"  Mortally,  mortally,"  replied  his  lordship.  "  I  hope 
not,  my  dear  lord;  let  Mr.  Beatty  examine  your 
wounds."  "  It  is  of  no  use,"  exclaimed  the  suffering 
admiral,  "he  had  better  attend  to  others."  Mr. 
Beatty  approached  to  examine  his  wound.  His  lord- 
ship was  raised  up,  and  Beatty,  whose  attention  was 
anxiously  fixed  upon  the  eyes  of  his  patient,  as  the 
most  certain  indication  of  the  nature  of  a  wound, 
after  a  few  moments  glanced  his  eye  on  Bourke,  ex- 
pressive of  what  he  thought.  Lord  Nelson,  turning 
to  Bourke,  said,  "Tell  Hardy  to  come  to  me." 
AVhen  Bourke  returned  into  the  cockpit  with  Cap- 
tain Hardy,  his  lordship  requested  the  latter  to  come 
near  him.  "  Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  said  the  dying  hero. 
He  kissed  Nelson's  cheek.  "  I  hope  your  lordship," 
added  Hardy,  "  will  still  live  to  enjoy  your  triumph." 
"  Never,  Hardy  ;  I  am  dying  ;  I  am  a  dead  man  all 
over  ;  Beatty  will  tell  you  so.  Bring  the  fleet  to  an 
anchor ;  you  have  all  done  your  duty  ;  God  bless 
you."  He  survived  about  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
receiving  his  wound,  and  was  perfectly  sensible  till 
within  five  minutes  of  his  death.  During  this  his 
last  hour,  though  his  sufferings  were  acute,  he  dis- 
played all  his  characteristic  coolness  and  reflection, 
and  employed  the  time  in  dictating  orders  relative  to 
the  battle,  in  receiving  reports  resi)ecting'it,  as  well 
as  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  enemy  and 
what  ships  had  struck.  Being  told  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen  had  certainly  surrendered,  "  That's  well,"  said 
Nelson,  "  but  I  bargained  for  twenty."  After  a 
short  pause,  he  cried  out,  "  Anchor,  Hardv,  anchor." 
Captain  Hardy  observed,  that  he  sup])osed  Admiral 
Collingwood  would  now  take  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand. "  Not  while  I  live,"  answered  Nelson,  "  no, 
do  you  anchor,  Haniy."  The  last  ship  that  struck 
before  Nelson  expired  was  the  Santissima  Tiinidada, 
at  which  he  expressed  the  must  lively  joy.  He  now 
felt  that  his  last  moment  rapidly  approached.  Call- 
mg  once  more  for  Hardy,  and  his  captain  hastening 
near  him,  he  said,  and  in  a  low  tone,  "  Don't  throw 
me  overboard."  He  then  desired  he  might  be  buried 
at  Burnham  Thorpe,  unless  it  should  please  his  sove- 
reign  to  direct  otherwise.     "Kiss  me,  Hardv,"  he 


again  said.  "  Now,"  resumed  Nelson,  "  I  am  satis- 
fied ;  I  have  done  my  duty.  Thank  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty."  These  were  the  last  words  of  Nel- 
son, and  in  the  arms  of  his  captain  he  expired. 

Scarcely  was  the  tremendous  contest  at  length  ter- 
minated when  the  elements,  as  if  in  anger  for  their 
hero's  death,  appeared  to  display  their  utmost  fury 
against  his  enemies,  who  had  been,  the  cause  of  it, 
but  of  whom  numbers  yet  survived.  In  a  letter 
written  by  the  vice-admiral,  afterwards  Lord  Colling- 
wood, two  days  subsequent  to  the  action,  he  expressed 
the  strongest  apprehensions  that  not  one  of  the  prizes 
of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  amounting  to 
twenty  in  number,  would  be  preserved  as  substantial 
and  lasting  trophies  of  the  victory.  His  exertions, 
nevertheless,  together  with  those  of  the  brave  men 
whom  he  commanded,  so  far  from  appearing  to  be 
subdued  under  the  pressure  of  accumulating  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  seemed  to  acquire  new  vigour 
from  disaster.  They  were  so  successful  that  four 
captures  were  preserved.  The  final  event  of  this 
action  was  the  capture  of  eighteen  men  of  war,  the 
French  commander-in-chief,  and  two  of  his  flag- 
oflicers,  with  a  general. 

Perhaps  in  no  country,  before,  have  higher  pub- 
lic honours  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  national 
benefactor  than  those  that  were  spontaneously  con- 
ferred on  Lord  Nelson.  His  body  was  brought  home 
for  interment :  it  was  exhibited  for  three  days  in  the 
proudest  state  at  Greenwich,  from  whence  it  was  con- 
veyed by  water  with  due  pomp  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
hence,  the  next  day,  January  the  9th,  1806,  it  was 
drawn  upon  a  funeral  car  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's, 
where  it  was  most  solemnly  buried.  His  funeral, 
being  conducted  at  the  public  expense,  was  the  most 
religiously  magnificent  spectacle  ever  witnessed  in 
this  country,  seven  of  his  sovereign's  sons  attending 
it.  The  monument  since  placed  over  his  remains  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  sketch. 


NELSON,  ROBERT,  an  Enalish  gentleman,who 
devoted  his  private  fortune  to  acts  of  benevolence. 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  received 
his  education  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  On 
leaving  that  foundation  he  travelled  for  some  <years 
on  the  continent,  but  returned  to  his  native  country 
some  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  l6tli  of  January,  1715.  Few  theological 
writers  have  been  so  popular  as  Mr.  Nelson.  Several 
of  his  works  have  passed  through  a  number  of  edi- 
tions, and  the  whole  breathe  an  air  of  earnest  piety 
and  devotion. 

NENNIUS,  an  ancient  British  historian,  who  was 
abbot  of  Bangor,  and  is  generally  said  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  620,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  at  Ches- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  monks  of  that 
monastery.  Bishop  Nicholson,  however,  contends  that 
from  his  own  book  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  exist 
before  the  ninth  century.  He  composed  several 
works,  of  which  catalogues  are  given  by  Bale  and 
Pits;  but  the  only  one  remaining  is  his  "  Historia 
Britonum,  or  Eulogium  Britanniae." 

NESBIT,  ALEXANDER,  a  Scottish  antiquary, 
who  was  born  in  1672,  and  educated  for  the  bar  by 
his  father,  who  ranked  high  among  the  lawyers  of 
the  period.  He  however  devoted  but  little  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  his  profession  as  he  was  almost  en- 
tirely employed  in  antiquarian  pursuits.  The  fruits 
of  his  labours  were,  "  An  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Ar- 
mouries;" a  valuable  treatise  "On  Heraldry,"  and 
"  An  Heraldical  Essay  on  Additions  of  Figures  of 
Cadency."     Mr.  Nesbit  died  in  1725. 

NESTOR,  a  Russian  historian,  born  about  1056. 
He  was  a  monk  in  the  Petscherian  or  cavern  monas- 
tery in  Kiev,  and  died  after  1116.  Besides  biogra- 
phies of  abbots  and  other  members  of  his  monastery, 
the  fragments  of  which  were  collected  by  another 
hand,  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  his  vernacular  tongue, 
which  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  north,  having  evidently  imitated  and  profited  by 
the  Byzantine  historians  with  regard  to  the  most  an- 
cient history.  The  other  sources  from  which  he  ob- 
tained information  are  unknown.  He  wrote  much 
as  a  contemporary,  or  from  the  traditions  of  an  old 
monk  of  the  monastery.  This  work  is  modelled  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Pious  reflections 
and  scriptural  language  are  frequently  interwoven 
with  the  narration,  and  the  persons  are  usually  intro- 
duced speaking.  But  the  original  text  of  his  chro- 
nicle is  lost,  and  by  the  interpolations  of  those  who 
have  continued  the  history  to  the  year  1203,  it  is  al- 
tered to  an  incredible  degree,  so  that  no  correct  deci- 
sion can  be  passed  upon  his  historical  merits  before 
strict  enquiries  have  been  made  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  historical  information  now  extant  is  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Nestor.  It  has  never  yet  been 
determined  with  certainty  to  what  year  his  researches 
extended.  Schlozer  has  rendered  great  service  to 
this  father  of  Russian  history,  by  the  publication  of 
his  unfortunately  not  completed  work,  Nestor's  "  Rus- 
sian Annals"  (from  862  to  1110),  compared  with 
the  original  Sclavonic  text,  and  with  the  errors  and 
interpolations  expurgated  as  far  as  possible,  explained 
and  translated ;  besides  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  an  abridgment  and  improvement,  Miiller's  "An- 
cient Russian  History,  from  Nestor,  with  reference 
to  Schlozer's  Russian  Annals,"  which  are  here  cor- 
rected, completed,  and  enlarged. 

NESTOR,  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Grecian 
heroes  at  Troy  for  wisdom,  the  consequence  of  his 
great  age  (hence  the  phrase  a  Nestor) ;  he  was  also 


particularly  celebrated  for  his  mild  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  These  are  the  qualities  Homer  has  attri- 
buted to  him  in  the  Iliad.  Nestor  was  the  son  of 
Neleus  and  Chloris.  He  was  educated  at  Gerania, 
and  succeeded  his  father  as  prince  of  Pylos.  In  his 
youth  and  manhood  he  distinguished  himself  by  many 
bold  exploits,  but  also  early  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  prudent  counsellor  and  persuasive  orator.  He 
signalized  himself  among  the  Lapitha?,  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  their  war  with  the  Centaurs.  After  Lynceus 
and  Idas,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  were  killed  by  the 
Dioscuri,  he  also  became  king  of  Messenia.  Not- 
withstanding he  had  lived  through  two  generations 
when  the  expedition  of  Troy  was  undertaken,  he  ne- 
vertheless took  part  in  it,  and  conducted  the  forces 
under  his  command  in  twentj^,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  ninety  vessels,  to  Troy.  Whether  we 
reckon  a  generation  at  a  hundred  years  as  the  an- 
cients did,  or  at  thirty  years  as  is  usual  with  us,  in 
either  case  Nestor  was  too  old  to  take  a  personal  share 
in  the  combats  before  Troy.  The  part  which  is  at- 
tributed to  him  in  the  Iliad  is  that  of  an  experienced 
counsellor.  He  endeavoured  to  produce  a  reconcili- 
ation between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and  encou- 
raged, advised,  instructed,  and  blamed  the  Grecian 
heroes.  Without  his  interference  the  seige  of  Troy 
would  more  tlian  once  have  been  abandoned.  After 
the  capture  of  TVoy  he  returned  to  Greece.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Odyssey,  Telemachus  here  visited  him  to 
obtain  information  concerningUIysses.  Homer  states 
Eurydice,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Clymene,  to  have 
been  his  wife  ;  others,  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Cra- 
ticus.  He  had  several  sons  and  daughters,  but  they 
are  not  distinguished  in  history.  After  Nestor  had 
outlived  three  generations  he  died  quietly  at  Pylos, 
where,  even  to  a  late  period,  the  inhabitants  have  pre- 
tended to  distinguish  his  dwelling  and  his  grave. 

NESSELRODE,  COUNT  CHARLES  ROBERT. 
— This  Russian  nobleman  for  many  years  filled  the 
important  oflfices  of  privy  counsellor  and  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  He  was  born  in  Livonia 
in  1755,  of  an  ancient  family,  which  had  held  the 
rank  of  counts  since  1110.  He  early  entered  the 
diplomatic  career.  Count  Capo  d'lstrias  shared  with 
him  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg  until  1821,  when  the  revolution  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  policy  of  Russia  towards  the  Turks 
caused  Capo  d'lstrias  to  leave  the  ministry;  after 
which  time  Count  Nesselrode  stood  alone  at  the 
head  of  foreign  affairs.  He  concluded  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1813,  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  at  Breslau,  and 
on  the  i5th  of  the  following  June,  a  treaty  of  sub- 
sidy with  England,  at  Reichenbach ;  he  then  con- 
cluded, at  Teplitz,  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Austria.  In  1814  he  followed  the  emperor  to  France, 
and  signed  the  quadruple  alliance  at  Chaumont. 
In  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  he  and 
Count  Orloff,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Count  Paar  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  and  Marshal  Marmont  on  the 
part  of  France,  signed  the  convention  by  which  Paris 
was  to  be  surrendered.  All  the  notes  issued  at  that 
time  by  the  allies,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  Paris, 
are  also  signed  by  Count  Nesselrode.  At  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers. It  was  he  who  delivered  the  celebrated  Rus- 
sian note  of  December  1814  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Great  Britain,  which  pronounced  the  new  division  ot 
Poland  and  the  cession  of  the  chief  part  of  Saxony 
to  Prussia.  He  signed,  in  March  1S15,  the  outlawry 
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of  Napoleon  and  the  renewed  treaty  of  Chaumont. 
After  that  period  Count  Nesselrode  was  one  of  the 
most  active  diplomatists  of  the  holy  alliance,  and 
followed  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1818,  toTropau  in  1820,  Layhach  in  1821,  and 
Verona  in  1822.  His  services  were  rewarded  by 
many  Russian  and  foreign  orders,  and  very  consi- 
derable grants  of  land  from  his  sovereign. 

NETSCHER,  CASPAR,  a  clever  German  painter, 
who  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1639-  His  father, 
John  Netscher,  a  sculptor,  died  when  his  son  was 
quite  young.  He  soon  showed  his  talent  for  paint- 
ing, and  at  a  later  period  intended  to  go  to  Italy  to 
perfect  himself,  but  he  married  in  Bourdeaux,  and 
returned  to  Holland.  He  settled  at  the  Hague; 
and  the  necessity  of  supporting  a  numerous  family 
obliged  him  to  devote  himself  to  portrait  painting 
and  small  works,  though  his  death  of  Cleopatra 
proves  that  he  had  talent  and  inclination  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  and 
to  elevate  himself  above  his  school.  Even  in  that 
point  which  forms  the  characteristic  excellence  of 
the  Dutch  school — a  faithful  imitation  of  nature,  and 
particularly  of  the  materials  of  dress — he  excelled 
the  Dutch  painters.  The  white  satin  and  velvet  in 
the  drapery  of  his  ])aintings,  and  the  wool  of  his 
carpets,  are  true  almost  to  deception.  His  touch  is 
easy  and  dehcate.  His  smaller  cabinet  pictures  are 
most  highly  valued  on  account  of  their  finish.  In 
these  he  represents  groups  of  a  few  gracefully-drawn 
figures  :  he  is  particularly  fond  of  portraying  among 
them  one  female  figure  in  white  satin.  In  his  his- 
torical paintings  he  generally  selected  his  subjects 
from  Roman  history.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in 
1684,  and  left  two  sons,  Constantine  and  Theodore, 
who  were  also  meritorious  painters,  but  much  in- 
ferior to  their  father. 

NETTELBECK,  JOACHIM  CHRISTIAN,  a 
man  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  his  patriotism, 
his  diversified  life  and  perseverance,  exhibiting  an 
instance  of  great  firmness  and  honesty,  though  there 
is  nothing  brilliant  in  his  career.  He  was  born  in 
Colberg,  in  Pomerania,  had  been  a  sea  captain,  and 
was  one  of  the  persons,  though  he  was  then  seventy 
years  old,  to  whom  Colberg  was  greatly  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  being  the  only  Prussian  fortress  not 
taken  by  the  French  in  1807,  in  spite  of  a  severe 
siege.  Nettelbeck  died  in  1824.  In  his  old  age  he 
wrote  his  own  life,  which  appeared  in  Leipsic  in  three 
volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  much  interest,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  a  good  translation  of  it,  as  a  relief 
among  the  many  high-flown  fictions  of  the  day. 

NEVE,  TIMOTHY,  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  who  was  born  in  Shropshire  in  1694,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  He 
was  the  author  of  "An  Essay  on  Printing,"  and 
died  in  1757. 

NEVILE,  ALEXANDER,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune. 
He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  1544,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  archbishops  Parker  and  Grindal.  He 
published  the  "  Cambridge  Verses  on  the  Death 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  paraphrased  the  QCdipus  of 
Seneca,  and  wrote  a  narrative  in  Latin  of  Ketts'  Re- 
bellion.    He  died  in  1615. 

NEWCOMEN,  MAITHEW,  a  non- conformist 
divine,  who  received  his  education  at  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
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This  gentleman  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  a 
preacher,  and  also  for  having  been  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  celebrated  "  Smectymnuus."  He  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  Holland,  where  he  died  in 
1666. 

NEWCOMMEN,  JOHN.— This  talented  indivi- 
dual was  distinguished  by  his  valuable  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine.  He  was  in 
his  youth  apprenticed  to  a  locksmith;  but  notwith- 
standing his  humble  occupation,  he  engaged  in  va- 
rious scientific  researches,  and  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.Hooke,  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  improvements  and  inventions.  His  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  steam-engine  by  the 
observations  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  the  French 
philosopher  Papin,  and  by  Captain  Savary's  pro- 
posal to  employ  the  power  of  steam  in  draining  the 
mines  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  Newcommen  conceived  the 
idea  of  producing  a  vacuum  below  the  piston  of  a 
steam-engine  after  it  had  been  raised  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  elastic  vapour,  which  he  eflFected  by 
the  injection  of  cold  water  to  condense  the  vapour. 
Having  completed  his  improvement,  he  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Captain  Savary,  Switzer,  and  Cawley, 
took  out  a  patent,  by  which  they  realized  a  very  hand- 
some fortune  ;  but  it  is  to  James  Watt,  of  Clasgow, 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  final  improvement 
of  that  stupendous  prime  mover. 

NEWDIGATE,  SIR  ROCER.— This  patron  of 
learning  was  born  in  1719,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Oxford.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  hterature.  He  was 
for  many  years  the  representative  of  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  parliament.  His  only  work  is  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels."  He 
died  in  1780. 

NEWTON,  SIR  ISAAC— This  learned  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher  was  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  born  in 


December  1642,  at  the  family-seat  called  Wools- 
thorpe,  in  that  county.  This  house,  which  was  made 
memorable  by  being  the  birth-place  of  so  great  a  man, 
has  been  preserved  with  great  care.  Dr.  Stukeley,  who 
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visited  it  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  time,  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  written 
in  1727  : — "  'Tis  built  of  stone,  as  is  the  way  of  the 
country  hereabouts,  and  a  reasonable  good  one.  They 
led  me  up  stairs  and  showed  me  Sir  Isaac's  study, 
where  I  suppose  he  studied  when  in  the  country  in 
his  younger  days,  or  perhaps  when  he  visited  his 
mother  from  the  university.  I  observed  the  shelves 
were  of  his  own  making,  being  pieces  of  deal  bo.\es 
which  probably  he  sent  his  books  and  clothes  down 
in  on  those  occasions.  There  were  some  years  ago 
two  or  three  hundred  books  in  it  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Smith,  which  Sir  Isaac  gave  to  Dr.  Newton  of 
our  town.  When  the  house  was  repaired  in  1798,  a 
tablet  of  white  marble  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Turner  in 
the  room  where  Sir  Isaac  was  born,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — '  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  son  of  John 
Newton,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  was 
born  in  this  room  on  the  25th  of  December,  1642.' 

"  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said  '  Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was  Light.  " 

The  following  lines  have  been  written  upon  the 
house : — 

"  Here  Newton  dawn'd,  here  lovely  wisdom  woke, 
And  to  a  wondering  world  divinely  spoke. 
If  TuUy  glowed,  Phiedrus's  steps  he  trode, 
Or  fancy  formed  Philosophj' aGod; 
If  sages  still  for  Homer's  birth  contend 
The  sons  of  Science  at  this  dome  must  bend. 
All  hail  the  shrine  !  All  hail  the  natal  day ! 
Cam  boasts  his  noon, — This  Cot  his  morning  ray." 

A  view  of  the  manor-house  of  Woolsthorpe  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  sketch. 


It  stands  in  a  romantic  valley  about  a  mile  from 
the  North  Road,  and  is  about  five  miles  from  Gran- 
tham. At  the  school  in  that  town  he  received  his 
education.  On  his  first  entrance  in  the  school  he 
was  not  distinguished  for  talent,  but  by  great  study 
and  application.  During  the  hours  of  play,  when 
the  other  boys  were  occupied  with  their  amusements, 
his  mind  was  engrossed  with  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, either  in  imitation  of  something  he  had  seen 
or  in  execution  of  some  original  conception  of  his 
own.  For  this  purpose  he  provided  himself  with 
little  saws,  hatchets,  hammers,  and  all  sorts  of  tools, 
which  he  acquired  the  art  of  using  with  singular  dex- 
terity. The  principal  pieces  of  mechanism  which  he 
thus  constructed,  were  a  windmill,  a  water-clock,  and 
a  carriage  put  in  motion  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it. 
When  a  mndmill  was  erecting  near  Grantham,  on  the 
road  to  Gunnerby,  Isaac  frequently  attended  the  ope- 
rations of  the  workmen,  and  acquired  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  machinery  that  he  completed  a 
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working  model  of  it,  which  excited  universal  admira- 
tion. This  model  was  frequently  j)lace(l  on  the  top 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  at  Grantham,  and 
was  i)ut  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  wind  u])on 
its  sails.  Not  content  with  this  exact  imitation  of 
the  original  machine,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  driving 
it  by  animal  power,  and  for  that  purpose  he  enclosed 
in  it  a  mouse  which  he  called  the  miller,  and  which, 
by  acting  upon  a  sort  of  tread-wheel,  gave  motion  to 
the  machine.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  mouse 
was  made  to  advance  by  pulling  a  string  attached  to 
its  tail,  while  others  allege,  that  the  power  of  the  little 
agent  was  called  forth  by  its  unavailing  attemjjts  to 
reach  a  portion  of  corn  placed  above  the  wheel. 

His  water-clock  was  formed  out  of  a  box  which  he 
had  solicited  from  Mrs.  Clark's  brother.  It  was  about 
four  feet  high,  and  of  a  ])roportional  breadth,  some- 
what like  a  common  house-clock.  The  index  of  the 
dial-plate  was  turned  by  a  piece  of  wood,  which  either 
fell  or  rose  by  the  action  of  dropping  water.  As  it 
stood  in  his  own  bedroom  he  supplied  it  every  morn- 
ing with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  it  was 
used  as  a  clock  by  Mr.  Clark's  family,  and  remained 
in  the  house  long  after  its  inventor  had  quitted  Gran- 
tham. His  mechanical  carriage  was  a  vehicle  with 
four  wheels,  which  was  put  in  motion  with  a  handle 
worked  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it,  but,  like  Mer- 
lin's chair,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  on^  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  floor,  and  not  fitted  to  overcome 
the  inequalities  of  a  road.  Although  Newton  was  at 
this  time  "  a  sober,  silent,  thinking  lad,"  who  scarcely 
ever  joined  in  the  ordinary  games  of  his  school-fel- 
lows, yet  he  took  great  pleasure  in  providing  them 
with  amusements  of  a  scientific  character.  He  in- 
troduced into  the  school  the  flying  of  paper  kites ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  great  pains  in  deter- 
mining their  best  forms  and  proportions,  and  in  as- 
certaining the  position  and  number  of  the  points  by 
which  the  string  should  be  attached.  He  made  also 
pai)er  lanterns,  by  the  light  of  which  he  went  to  school 
in  the  winter  mornings,  and  he  frequently  attached 
these  lanterns  to  the  tails  of  his  kites  in  a  dark  night, 
so  as  to  inspire  the  country  people  with  the  behef  that 
they  were  comets. 

In  165G  his  mother,  who  had  married,  and  again 
been  left  a  widow,  removed  him  from  school,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  his  assistance  in  the  management 
of  her  small  property.  His  aversion  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  business,  however,  and  his  devotion  to 
abstract  study,  gained  so  obviously  upon  him,  that 
his  mother  was  at  last  induced  to  give  a  reluctant 
consent  to  his  entering  at  Cambridge.  It  was  on  the 
5th  of  June,  I66O,  in  the  'eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  that  Newton  was  admitted  into  Trinity  college, 
where  he  immediately  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
science  of  mathematics,  and  he  soon  displayed  his 
pecuUar  genius  by  his  original  discoveries. 

In  1665  the  students  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge were  suddenly  dispersed  by  the  breaking  out 
of  a  pestilential  disorder  in  the  place.  Newton  re- 
tired for  safety  to  his  paternal  estate ;  and  though 
he  lost  for  a  time  the  advantages  of  jmblic  libraries 
and  literary  conversation,  he  rendered  the  years  of 
his  retreat  a  memorable  era  in  his  own  existence  and 
in  the  history  of  science  by  one  of  his  great  dis- 
coveries, that  of  the  theory  of  gravitation,  or  the 
tendency  of  bodies  towards  the  centre  of  our  globe. 
His  mind  was  never  idle;  experiments,  conclusions, 
and  reflections,  occupied  it  continually.     He  saw  an 
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apple  fall  from  a  tree,  and  immediately  began  to  con- 
sider the  general  laws  which  must  regulate  all  falling 
bodies.  At  that  time  a  degree  had  never  been 
acttially  measured  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
his  first  attempts  to  account  for  the  wonders  of  the 
whole  solar  system  by  the  princijile  of  gravitation 
alone,  were,  therefore,  imperfect,  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  data;  but  resuming  the  subject  afterwards, 
he  found  that  the  same  cause  which  made  an  apple 
fall  to  the  ground  retained  the  moon  and  planets  in 
their  orbits,  and  regulated,  with  a  simplicity  and 
power  truly  wonderful,  the  motions  of  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge  in  1667 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  place  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Barrow,  who 
resigned. 

The  first  mathematical  work  which  especially  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Newton  was  Wallis's  "  Arith- 
metic of  Infinites,"  a  work  well  fitted  for  suggesting 
new  views  in  geometry  and  calling  into  activity  the 
powers  of  mathematical  invention.  Wallis  had  ef- 
fected the  quadrature  of  all  those  curves  in  which 
the  value  of  one  of  the  co-ordinates  can  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  other  without  involving  either  frac- 
tional or  negative  exponents.  Beyond  this  point 
neither  his  researches  nor  those  of  any  other  geome- 
ter had  yet  reached,  and  from  this  point  the  disco- 
veries of  Newton  began.  The  Savilian  professor  had 
himself  been  extremely  desirous  to  advance  into  the 
new  region,  where,  among  other  great  objects,  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  must  necessarily  be  con- 
tained ;  and  he  made  a  very  noble  eftbrt  to  pass  the 
barrier  by  which  the  undiscovered  country  appeared 
to  be  defended.  He  saw  plainly,  that  if  the  equations 
of  the  curves  which  he  had  squared  were  ranged 
in  a  regular  series,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  com- 
plex, their  areas  would  constitute  another  corre- 
sponding series,  the  terms  of  which  were  all  known. 
He  further  remarked,  that  in  the  first  of  these  se- 
ries, the  equation  to  the  circle  itself  might  be  in- 
troduced, and  would  occupy  the  m.iddle  place  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  series,  or  be- 
tween an  equation  to  a  straight  line  and  an  equation 
to  the  common  parabola.  He  concluded  therefore, 
that  if,  in  the  second  series,  he  could  interj)olate  a 
term  in  the  middle,  between  its  first  and  second  term, 
this  term  must  necessarily  be  no  other  than  the  area 
of  the  circle.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  pursue  this 
A-ery  refined  and  philosophical  idea,  he  was  not  so 
fortunate ;  and  his  attempt  toward  the  requisite  in- 
terpolation, though  it  did  not  entirely  fail,  and  made 
known  a  curious  jjroperty  of  the  area  of  the  circle, 
did  not  lead  to  an  indefinite  quadrature  of  that  curve. 
Newton  was  much  more  judicious  and  successful  in 
his  attempt.  Proceeding  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple with  Wallis,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  simple 
view  which  he  took  of  the  areas  already  computed, 
and  of  the  terms  of  which  each  consisted,  enabled 
him  to  discover  the  law  which  was  common  to  them 
all,  and  under  which  the  expression  for  the  area  of 
the  circle,  as  well  as  of  innumerable  other  curves, 
must  needs  be  comprehended.  In  the  case  of  the 
circle,  as  in  all  those  where  a  fractional  exponent 
appeared,  the  area  was  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an 
infinite  series. 

The  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
of  so  many  other  curves,  being  thus  resolved,  New- 
ton immediately  remarked,  that  the  law  of  these  series 


was,  with  a  small  alteration,  the  law  for  the  series  of 
terms  which  expresses  the  root  of  any  binominal  quan- 
tity whatsoever.  Thus  he  was  put  into  possession 
of  another  valuable  discovery,  the  binominal  theorem, 
and  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  this  last  was  in 
reality,  in  the  order  of  things,  placed  before  the  other 
and  afforded  a  much  easier  access  to  such  quadratures 
than  the  method  of  interpolation,  which,  though  the 
first  road,  appeared  now  neither  to  be  the  easiest  nor 
the  most  direct. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  we  can  lay  hold  with  certainty 
of  the  thread  by  which  genius  has  been  guided  in  its 
first  discoveries.  Here,  however,  we  are  proceeding 
on  the  authority  of  the  author  himself ;  for  in  a  letter 
to  Oldenburg,  secretary  of  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don, he  has  entered  into  considerable  detail  on  this 
subject,  adding,  (so  ready  are  the  steps  of  invention 
to  be  forgotten)  that  the  facts  would  have  entirely 
escaped  his  memory,  if  he  had  not  been  reminded  of 
them  by  some  notes  which  he  had  made  at  the  time, 
and  which  he  had  accidentally  fallen  on.  The  whole 
of  the  letter  just  referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able documents  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  in- 
vention. 

In  all  this,  however,  nothing  occurs  from  which 
it  can  be  inferred  that  the  method  of  fluxions  had  yet 
occurred  to  the  inventor.  He  has  assured  us  him- 
self, however,  that  the  great  principle  of  the  new 
geometry  was  known  to  him,  and  ap[)lied  to  investi- 
gation as  early  as  1665  or  1666.  Independently  of 
that  authority  we  also  know,  on  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
row, that  soon  after  the  period  just  mentioned  there 
was  put  into  his  hands,  by  Newton,  a  manuscript  trea- 
tise, the  same  which  was  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Analysis  per  ^Equationes  Numero  Ter- 
minorum  Infinitas,"  in  which,  though  the  instru- 
ment of  investigation  is  nothing  else  than  infinite 
series,  the  principle  of  fluxions,  if  not  fully  explained, 
is  at  least  distinctly  pointed  out.  Barrow  strongly 
exhorted  his  yotmg  friend  to  publish  this  treasure  to 
the  world ;  but  the  modesty  of  the  author,  of  which 
the  excess,  if  not  culpable,  was  certainly  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  very  unfortunate,  prevented  his  compli- 
ance. All  this  was  previous  to  the  year  1669;  the 
treatise  itself  was  not  published  till  1/11,  more  than 
forty  years  after  it  was  written. 

For  a  long  time,  therefore,  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton were  only  known  to  his  friends  ;  and  the  first 
work  in  which  he  communicated  any  thing  to  the 
world  on  the  subject  of  fluxions  was  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Principia,"  injl6S7,  in  the  second  Lemma 
of  the  second  book,  to  which,  in  the  disputes  that 
have  since  arisen  about  the  invention  of  the  new  ana- 
lysis, reference  has  been  so  often  made.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  fluxionary  calculus  was  there  pointed  out, 
but  nothing  appeared  that  indicated  the  peculiar 
algorithm,  or  the  new  notation,  which  is  so  essential 
to  that  calculus.  About  this  Newton  had  yet  given 
no  information,  and  it  was  only  from  the  second 
volume  of  AVallis's  works,  in  1693,  that  it  became 
known  to  the  world.  It  was  no  less  than  ten  years 
after  this,  in  1704,  that  Newton  himself  first  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  new  calculus,  his  "  Quadrature 
of  Curves,"  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  it  was 
written. 

Newton  was  in  his  temper,  as  in  his  mind,  quiet 
and  impretending ;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  large  fund  of  affection,  which  was  of  an  en- 
during nature,  although  we  can  scarcely  trace  its 
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efiects  upon  the  onward  tenour  of  one  in  whom  intel- 
lect so  })rei)onderated. 

In  the  house  where  lie  lodged  there  were  some 
female  inmates,  in  whose  company  he  appears  to  have 
taken  much  pleasure.  One  of  these,  a  Miss  Storey, 
sister  to  Dr.  Store)',  a  physician  at  Buckminster,  near 
Colsterworth,  was  two  or  three  j'ears  younger  than 
Newton  ;  and  to  great  personal  attractions  she  seems 
to  have  added  more  than  the  usual  allotment  of  female 
talent.  The  feelings  of  regard  which  Newton  enter- 
tained for  this  young  lady  gradually  rose  to  a  higher 
passion;  but  the  sniallness  of  her  portion  and  the 
inadequacy  of  his  own  fortune,  appear  to  have  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  their  happiness.  New- 
ton's esteem  for  her  continued  unabated  during  his 
life.  He  regularly  visited  her  when  he  went  to  Lin- 
colnshire, and  never  failed  to  reheve  her  from  little 
pecuniary  difficulties  which  seem  to  have  beset  her 
family. 

After  Sir  Isaac  Newton  took  up  his  residence  in 
London  he  lived  in  a  very  handsome  style,  and  kept 
his  carriage,  with  an  establishment  of  three  male  and 
three  female  servants.  In  his  own  house  he  was 
hospital)le  and  kind,  and  on  proper  occasions  he  gave 
splendid  entertainments,  though  without  ostentation 
or  vanity.  His  own  diet  was  frugal,  and  his  dress 
was  always  sim])le  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
opposed  the  honourable  Mr.  Annesley  as  a  candidate 
for  the  university,  he  is  said  to  have  put  on  a  suit  of 
laced  clothes.  His  generosity  and  cliarity  had  no 
bounds,  and  he  used  to  remark,  that  they  who  gave 
away  nothing  till  they  died  never  gave  at  all.  Tliough 
his  wealth  had  become  considerable  by  a  prudent 
economy,  yet  he  had  always  a  contempt  for  monej% 
and  he  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  income  in  re- 
lieving the  poor,  in  assisting  his. relations,  and  in 
encouraging  ingenuity  and  learning.  With  all  this 
plainness  of  character,  we  find  in  him  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  that  mysticism  which,  more  or  less,  is  an 
inmate  in  every  human  bosom,  but  in  him  was  so 
powerful  that  nothing  but  the  transcendent  strength 
of  his  reasoning  faculties  could  have  kept  it  within 
due  bounds.  We  learn  that  his  attention  was  first 
turned  to  the  study  of  mathematics  by  a  desire  to  en- 
quire into  the  truth  of  judicial  astrology.  We  are  in- 
clined to  trace  partly  to  this  the  bias  of  his  nature,  the 
delight  which  he  took  in  investigating  and  attempting 
to  reduce  to  a  system  the  mystery  of  prophecy.  The 
following  letter,  dated  four  years  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  his  *'  Principia,"  shows  how  much  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  this  subject,  while  towering 
in  the  pride  of  its  strength  : — 

"  Cambridge,  Feb.  7,  I69O-I. 

"  Sir, — I  am  sorry  your  journey  proved  to  so  little 
purpose,  though  it  delivered  you  from  the  trouble  of 
the  company  the  day  after.  You  have  obliged  me  by 
mentioning  me  to  my  friends  at  London,  and  I  must 
thank  both  you  and  my  Lady  Masham  for  your  civili- 
ties at  Oates,  and  for  not  thinking  that  I  made  a  long 
stay  there.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  in  due  time, 
and  then  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  judgment 
upon  some  of  my  mystical  fancies.  The  Son  of  Man, 
Dan.  vii.,  I  take  to  be  the  same  with  the  Word  of 
God  upon  the  White  Horse  in  Heaven,  Apoc.  xii., 
for  both  are  to  rule  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron ; 
but  whence  are  you  certain  that  the  Ancient  of  Days 
is  Christ?  Does  Christ  any  where  sit  upon  the 
throne  ?     If  Sir  Francis  Masham  be  at  Oates,  pre- 
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sent,  I  pray,  my  service  to  him,  with  his  lady,  Mrs. 
Cudworth,  and  Mrs.  Masham.  Dr.  Covel  is  not  in 
Cambridge.     I   am  your  aflfectionate   and  humble 

servant, 

"  Is.  Newton. 

The  "  historical  account  of  two  notable  corruptions 
of  the  Scripture,"  although  originally  compiled  about 
the  same  time  with  his  "  Observations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Holy  Writ,"  seems  to  have  been  retouched 
at  a  later  period.  It  brings  the  author  again  into  his 
own  field  of  scrutiny  and  comparison,  and  astonishes 
us  with  his  acquirements  in  a  walk  foreign  to  his  own 
pursuits.  Nearly  the  same  remark  applies  to  his 
"  Chronology,"  in  which  he  has  effected  everything 
that  was  compatible  with  the  then  confused  condi- 
tion of  archaeological  knowledge  and  research. 

When  Newton  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  he  communicated  to  that  learned  body  a  de- 
scription  of  a  new  arrangement  for  reflecting  tele- 
scopes, which  rendered  them  more  convenient  by 
diminishing  their  length  without  weakening  their 
magnifying  powers,  and  soon  after  the  first  part  of 
his  labours  on  the  analysis  of  light.  When  the  first 
feelings  of  surprise  and  admiration  excited  by  this 
noble  work  had  subsided,  the  society  appointed  three 
members  to  study  it  fully  and  report  upon  it.  Hooke, 
a  man  of  extensive  acquirements  and  an  original 
turn  of  thought,  but  of  excessive  desire  of  renown, 
being  one  of  the  members,  undertook  to  draw  up  the 
report.  Instead  of  discussing  the  new  facts  as  pre- 
sented by  the  exjieriments  of  Newton,  he  examined 
them  merely  in  relation  to  an  hypothesis  of  his  own 
— that  light  is  simply  the  effect  of  vibrations  excited 
and  propagated  in  an  elastic  medium — and  concluded 
by  allowing  whatever  appeared  reconcilable  with  his 
own  hypothesis,  and  by  advising  Newton  not  to  seek 
any  other  explanation  of  the  facts.  Newton  in  reply, 
after  exposing  some  errors  of  Hooke,  adduces  new 
experiments  confirming  his  former  results,  and  re- 
futes the  objections  to  the  production  of  whiteness 
by  the  mixture  of  all  the  rays.  To  several  other 
attacks,  particularly  one  by  Huygens,  which  appeared 
in  the  '"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  and  which  were 
conducted  on  similar  principles,  he  was  obliged  to 
reply.  In  vain  did  he  declare  that  he  neither  ad- 
vanced nor  admitted  any  hypothesis  whatever,  and 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  establish  and  connect  facts 
by  means  of  tlie  laws  of  nature.  This  severe  and 
abstract  method  of  reasoning  was  little  understood, 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  into  what  minuteness  of 
detail  he  was  obliged  to  enter.  So  much  was  he 
disgusted  with  these  difficulties,  that  he  gave  up  his 
intention  of  printing  his  lectures  on  optics  with  his 
treatise  on  series.  Before  quitting  the  hsts,  however, 
he  addressed  another  paper  to  the  royal  society, 
completing  the  account  of  his  results  and  of  his 
views  on  the  nature  of  light.  This  treatise,  united 
with  his  first  paper  on  the  analysis  of  hght,  afterwards 
served  as  the  base  of  the  great  work  "  Treatise  on 
Optics,"  in  which,  however,  the  experimental  inves- 
tigation of  the  phenomena  is  more  extensive  and 
more  strictly  separated  from  all  hypothesis.  The  new 
experiments  with  which  it  was  enriched  relate  prin- 
cipally to  the  colours  observed  in  thick  plates  of  all 
bodies  when  they  are  presented  in  a  proper  manner 
to  the  incident  ray.  Newton  reduced  them  to  the 
same  laws  as  those  of  the  phenomena  in  thin  plates; 
and  then,  considering  these  laws  as  established  facts, 
equally  certain  with  the  particular  experiments  from 
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which  they  are  deduced,  yet  far  more  universal,  he 
unites  them  all  in  one  general  proj)erty  of  light,  each 
peculiarity  of  which  is  characterized  with  such  exact- 
ness as  to  make  the  general  property  a  pure  expres- 
sion for  all  the  observed  laws.  The  essence  of  this 
property  is,  that  each  particle  of  light  from  the  in- 
stant when  it  quits  the  radiating  body  whence  it 
emanates,  is  subject  ])eriodically,  and  at  equidistant 
intervals,  to  a  continual  alternation  of  dispositions 
to  be  reflected  from  or  transmitted  through  the  sur- 
faces of  the  diaphanous  bodies  which  it  meets  with ; 
so  that,  for  instance,  if  such  a  surface  presents  itself 
to  the  luminous  particle  during  one  of  the  alterna- 
tions, when  the  tendency  to  reflection  which  Nev/ton 
called  the  "  fit  of  easy  reflection"  is  in  force,  this 
tendency  makes  it  yield  more  easily  to  the  reflecting 
power  of  the  surface ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
yields  with  more  difl[iculty  when  it  is  in  the  contrary 
phase,  which  he  termed  the  "  fit  of  easy  transmis- 
sion." 

In  another  paper  read  before  the  royal  society, 
after  excusing  himself  for  proposing  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  nature  of  light,  and  declaring  that  it  had  no 
connexion  with  the  facts  which  he  had  discovered, 
he  goes  on  to  give  one  which  he  should  be  inclined 
to  consider  most  probable  if  he  were  obliged  to  adopt 
any.  He  then  admits  the  existence  of  an  imper- 
ceptible fluid  (which  he  calls  aether),  extending  every 
where  in  space,  and  penetrating  all  bo(iies  with 
difterent  degrees  of  density.  This  fluid  he  considers 
as  highly  elastic,  and  consequently  pressing  against 
itself  and  the  material  parts  of  other  bodies  with  an 
energy  proportional  to  its  actual  density.  If  this 
aether  be  disturbed  or  agitated  in  any  one  point,  by 
any  cause  which  produces  a  vibratory  motion,  this 
motion  must  transmit  itself  by  undulations  through 
all  the  rest  of  the  medium;  and  if  these  undulations 
encounter  in  their  passage  the  material  particles  form- 
ing the  substance  of  anybody,  they  will  agitate  them 
with  considerable  force.  Now  light,  he  admits,  con- 
sists of  a  peculiar  substance  diff'erent  from  the  fether, 
but  composed  of  heterogeneous  jiaiticles,  which,  dart- 
ing in  all  directions  from  luminous  bodies  with  great 
velocity,  agitate  the  aether  in  their  passage  and  excite 
undulations.  He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  the 
essence  of  these  particles. 

From  this  time  till  1679  Newton  communicated 
nothing  to  the  royal  society,  and  in  this  interval  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occupied  with  astronomical  ob- 
servations. In  that  year  he  had  occasion  to  write  to 
Hooke  about  a  system  of  physical  astronomy,  on 
which  the  royal  society  had  asked  his  opinion.  In 
his  letter  he  proposed,  as  a  matter  deserving  attention, 
to  verify  the  motion  of  the  earth  by  direct  experiment, 
viz.  by  letting  bodies  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
and  observing  if  they  follow  exactly  a  vertical  direc- 
tion ;  for  if  the  earth  turns,  since  the  rotary  velocity 
at  the  point  of  departure  must  be  greater  than  at  the 
foot  of  the  vertical  line,  they  will  be  found  to  deviate 
from  this  line  towards  tke  east  instead  of  following  it 
exactly,  as  they  would  do  if  the  earth  did  not  move. 
Hooke  replied  that  wherever  the  direction  of  gravity 
is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  bodies  in  falling 
change  parallels  and  approach  the  equator.  This  led 
Newton  to  consider  whether  the  elliptical  motion  of 
the  planets  could  result  from  a  force  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  if  so  under  what 
circumstances  such  a  result  would  ensue.  In  pro- 
posing his  experiment  to  the  society,  he  had  consi- 


dered the  motion  of  the  heavy  body  as  determined 
by  a  force  of  constant  intensity,  and  had  concluded 
the  trajectory  to  be  a  spiral,  doubtless  because  he 
imagined  the  body  to  fall  in  a  resisting  medium  such 
as  the  air.  Hooke  replied  that  it  should  not  be  a 
spiral,  but  that  in  a  vacuum  it  would  be  an  eccentric 
ellipse,  which  in  a  resisting  medium  would  change 
into  an  eccentric  ovoidal  curve  ;  and  he  represented 
the  eccentric  ellipse  as  the  consequence  of  a  force 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances 
from  the  earth's  centre. 

Newton,  having  examined  this  result  by  mathe- 
matical calculations,  found  that  an  attractive  force, 
emanating  from  a  centre,  and  acting  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  would  produce  motions  ex- 
actly resembling  the  planetary  motions,  both  in  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  orbit  and  the  velocity  of  the  body 
at  each  point.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  system  of 
the  world  ;  but  it  still  remained  to  account  for  the 
discordance  of  the  moon's  motion,  which  had  before 
embarrassed  Newton.  But  in  1GS2,  having  learned 
the  results  of  the  new  measurement  of  a  degree  by 
Picard,  he  resumed  his  former  calculations  from  these 
data.  Finding,  as  he  advanced,  the  manifest  tendency 
of  these  numbers  to  produce  the  long-desired  results, 
he  became  so  much  agitated  as  to  be  unable  to  go  on 
with  his  calculation,  and  requested  one  of  his  friends 
to  finish  it.  Two  years  were  spent  in  penetrating  the 
consequences  of  this  discovery,  and  preparing  his  im- 
mortal work,  "  Philosophiae  Naturahs  Principia  INIa- 
thematica,"  during  which  time  he  lived  only  to  cal- 
culate. He  would  sometimes  rise,  and  suddenly 
arrested  by  some  new  conception,  would  sit  on  his 
bedside  for  hours  together,  and  would  forget  his 
meals,  unless  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
nourishment.  It  was  not  till  16S6  that  he  finally 
concluded  to  present  his  work  to  the  society,  at  the 
expense  of  which  it  was  printed  in  1687.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  his  contemporaries  were  capable 
of  understanding  it,  and  more  than  fifty  years  elapsed 
before  the  great  physical  truths  which  it  contained 
were  thoroughly  understood  by  the  generality  of  sci- 
entific men. 

In  1687  Newton  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  maintain  its  rights 
before  the  high  commission  court,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  James  II.,  and  in  1688  was  elected  by 
the  university  to  the  convention-parhament,  but  never 
distinguished  himself  in  that  body.  He  had  always 
taken  great  interest  in  chemistry,  and  occupied  him- 
self occasionally  with  experiments  in  that  science. 
He  had  constructed  a  small  laboratory  for  prosecut- 
ing his  investigations,  and  seems,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Principia,"  to  have  devoted  almost  his 
whole  time  to  them.  One  morning  he  had  accident- 
ally shut  up  his  little  pet  dog  Diamond  in  his  room, 
and  on  returning  found  that  the  animal,  by  upsetting 
a  candle  on  his  desk,  had  destroyed  the  labours  of 
several  years.  On  perceiving  his  loss,  he  only  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  Diamond  !  Diamond  !  you  little  know 
the  mischief  you  have  done."  But  the  grief  caused 
by  this  circumstance  injured  his  health,  and  M.  Biot 
endeavours  to  show,  for  some  time  impaired  his  un- 
derstanding. This  fact  of  a  derangement  of  his  in- 
tellect, according  to  Biot,  explains  why  Newton, 
though  only  forty-five  years  old  when  the  "  Princi- 
pia" was  published,  never  after  gave  to  the  world  a 
new  work  in  any  branch  of  science,  and  merely  pub- 
lished some  which  had  been  previously  composed. 
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Dr.  Brewster,  however,  refutes  this  notion.  In  I696 
he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint,  a  general 
recoinage  having  then  been  undertaken.  In  this  of- 
fice he  rendered  essential  service,  and  in  I699  was 
made  master  of  the  mint.  In  170I  he  was  again  re- 
turned to  parliament  by  his  university,  in  1703  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  royal  society,  and  in 
1705  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  In  1704  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  "  Optics"  (in  English,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke),  which  con- 
tains all  his  researches  on  light.  The  princess  of 
Wales  (daughter-in-law  of  George  I.),  a  woman  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  had  received  Newton  with  great 
kindness,  and  was  fond  of  conversing  with  him. 
Newton  having  one  day  explained  to  her  a  system  of 
chronology  which  he  had  composed  for  his  amuse- 
ment, she  requested  a  copy  for  her  own  use.  A  copy 
was  also  given  to  abbe  Conti,  who  immediately  pub- 
lished it  without  Newton's  knowledge  ;  and  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  prepare  a  more  correct  edi- 
tion, which  appeared  in  1 72S,  under  the  title  of  "  Chro- 
nology of  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended."  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  the  reading  of  religious  works, 
with  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  formed  almost 


his  only  amusement  after  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  science  ; 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when  con- 
sulted about  any  passage  in  his  works,  he  would  re- 
ply, "  Ask  Mr.  De  Moivre ;  he  knows  better  than  I 
do."  When  his  friends  expressed  their  admiration 
of  his  discoveries,  he  said,  "  To  myself  I  seem  to 
have  been  as  a  child  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  while 
the  immense  ocean  of  truth  lay  unexplored  before 
me."  His  countenance  was  rather  calm  than  expres- 
sive, and  his  manner  rather  languid.    Sir  Isaac  New- 


ton's health  was  good  until  his  eightieth  year,  when 
he  suffered  from  a  calculous  disorder,  which  occasioned 
his  death,  March  20th,  1726.  His  corpse  lay  in  state 
in  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster,  and  on  the  28th 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  monument 
which  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  is  sub- 
joined. 

NEWTON,  JOHN,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
was  born  in  1725,  and  intended  for  the  naval  profes- 
sion ;  but,  owing  to  his  religious  feelings  having 
been  awakened  by  the  scenes  that  he  witnessed  on 
board  a  ship  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  abandoned 
the  sea  service  entirely.  In  1764  he  entered  holy 
orders,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary,  Wool- 
noth;  previous  to  which,  however,  he  was  for  some 
years  curate  of  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire.  While 
there  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Cowper ;  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he  published  a  volume  of 
hymns.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Review  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  and  several  other  works.  His 
death  took  place  in  1797. 

NEWTON,  RICHARD,  a  learned  English  divine 
who  was  born  in  1676  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here- 
ceivedthe  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Westminster 
school,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Christ  Church 
college,  Oxford.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  ca- 
nonry  of  Christ  Church;  and  it  was  Dr.  Newton  who 
erected  Hart  Hall  into  a  college.  He  wrote  several 
valuable  works,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  his 
treatise  "  On  University  Education."  His  death  took 
place  in  1753. 

NEWTON,  THOMAS,  an  English  theological 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Lichfield  in  1703,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.  In  1744  he  obtained  the  rectory 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  and  in  1745  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  "  Pa- 
radise Lost"  of  Milton,  with  notes  and  a  memoir  of 
the  author,  in  1749  ;  and  he  afterwards  edited,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  "  Paradise  Regained."  But  his 
literary  reputation  depends  chiefly  on  his  "  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Prophecies,"  several  times  reprinted. 
In  1761  Dr.  Newton  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  obtained  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  His  works  were  pubhshed  with 
an  autobiographical  memoir. 

NEY,  MICHEL,  MARSHAL.— This  brave  but 
unfortunate  French  officer  was  born  in  1769  at 
Sarre  Louis,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle.  He 
was  of  humble  origin,  and  being  destitute  of  family 
connexions,  he  yielded  to  his  favourite  passion,  which 
was  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  soldier.  He 
accordingly  entered  the  army  as  a  simple  hussar, 
passed  rapidly  through  all  the  intermediate  steps,  and 
in  1792  he  became  an  adjutant,  a  lieutenant  in  1793, 
and  in  1794  a  captain.  It  was  after  these  promo- 
tions that  he  was  first  noticed  by  General  Klebar, 
who  attached  him  to  his  staff,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron.  Ney  was  next  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  partisans,  a  body 
capable  of  great  exploits,  but  little  esteemed,  how- 
ever, by  the  army,  as  they  do  not  receive  any  regular 
pay  and  consequently  live  chiefly  on  plunder.  On 
that  occasion  this  young  soldier  of  fortune  distin- 
guished himself  both  by  the  valour  he  displayed  and 
the  stratagems  he  recurred  to  for  the  purpose  of  tra- 
versing the  enemy's  lines,  cutting  off  their  supplies, 
and  disturbing  their  cantonments.  At  the  same  time 
he  employed  every  moment,  not  demanded  by  his 
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serving  in  the  army  of  the  Sanibre  and  Meuse,  Ney 
exhil)ited  multiplied  proofs  both  of  his  personal  cou- 
rage and  good  conduct.  The  engagements  of  Alten- 
kirchen,  Dierdorf,  Montabaur,  and  Bendorff,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  extend  his  reputation.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  with  only  100  cavalry,  he  made 
2,000  infantry  prisoners  of  war,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Wirtzbourg,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  am- 
munition and  provisions.  Two  days  after  he  attacked 
and  vanquished  a  detachment  of  horse,  double  in 
number  to  his  own ;  and  after  passing  a  river,  the 
banks  of  which  were  lined  with  cannon,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  Forsheim,  although  defended  by  se- 
venty pieces  of  artillery ;  on  this  he  was  nominated 
a  general  of  brigade.  While  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  war  many  emigrants  were  taken  by  him,  but  he 
always  contrived  to  elude  the  orders  for  shooting 
them.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  an  observation 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  deputies  on  mission,  who, 
addressing  himself  to  Kleber,  pointedly  remarked, 
"that  his  friend  Ney  always  conducted  himself  hke 
a  man  of  honour,  both  during  the  combat  and  after 
the  victory  ;  for  he  knew  both  when  and  how  to  spill 
and  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  !"  So  great 
had  his  reputation  now  become  that  in  April  1797  he 
commanded  the  French  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Neu- 
wied,  on  which  occasion  he  pierced  thrpugh  the  Aus- 
trian lines  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  success 
of  that  day.  Immediately  after  this  he  forced  the 
enemy  to  abandon  Giessen,  and  pursued  them  as  far 
as  Steinberg;  but  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  consequence  of  his  horse  falling  under  him 
while  exposing  himself  like  a  common  soldier  in  or- 
der to  save  a  piece  of  artillery.  General  Hoche  soon 
obtained  Key's  liberation  by  exchange;  and  on  re- 
turning to  the  army  he  was  immediately  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  general  of  division.  Soon  after  this  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  declared  against  what  was  then 
termed  Le  Parti  de  Clichy,  which  then  prevailed  in 
the  council  of  ancients  ;  but  this  is  the  only  time  that 
we  find  his  name  inscribed  in  the  political  annals  of 
the  revolution.  Both  before  and  after  this  period  he 
strictly  confined  himself  to  his  military  functions. 
In  1799  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  com- 
manded the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Thur,  which  was 
fought  on  the  26th  of  May,  1799-  On  the  3rd  of 
the  following  November  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  singular  exploit,  which  conveys  some  idea  of  his 
mihtary  character.  The  city  of  Manheim,  separated 
from  the  French  army  by  the  Rhine,  was  at  that  period 
defended  by  a  large  garrison,  and  was  considered  as 
the  key  of  Germany  on  that  part  of  the  frontiers. 
Both  on  this  and  other  accounts  it  became  highly 
desirable  for  the  French  to  obtain  possession  of  it, 
more  especially  as  it  was  situated  in  a  fertile  country 
capable  of  aftbrding  subsistence  for  their  troops,  and 
would  assist  them  at  the  same  time  in  their  incur- 
sions on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Finding  that 
this  object  was  not  to  be  attained  by  ordinary  means, 
stratagem  was  therefore  resorted  to.  Accordingly  the 
general,  disguising  himself  in  a  Prussian  dress,  crossed 
the  Rhine  during  the  night,  and  found  means  to  en- 
ter the  town,  and  after  examining  all  the  posts  and 
avenues  in  person,  returned  without  discovery,  being 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the  facility  with 
which  he  conversed  in  the  German  language.  Per- 
ceiving that  numbers  would  onlv  embarrass  and  be- 


tray him,  he  selected  150  soldiers,  who  resolved  to 
risk  their  lives  in  such  an  extraordinary  enterprise; 
and  with  this  feeble  but  gallant  detachment  he  ef- 
fected a  passage  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  eleven  he  had  attacked  and  carried  all  the  ad- 
vanced works ;  and  the  governor  having  impru- 
dently commanded  a  sally,  he  repulsed  the  enemy, 
entered  the  gate  along  with  the  fugitives  in  conse- 
quence of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  actually  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  city  before  the  numbers  of 
the  assailants  were  discovered. 

In  1800  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  at  Worms 
and  Frankenthal  is  reported  to  have  conducted  him- 
self with  equal  ability  and  ardour.  On  the  5th  of  June 
he  fought  the  battle  of  the  Iller,  on  which  occasion 
he  took  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  artillery.  Soon 
after  this  we  find  him  in  possession  of  Frankfort  and 
Stuttgard  ;  and  also  reaping  new  laurels  at  the  battle 
of  Zurich,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  once  more 
defeated.  The  general  after  this  served  both  under 
Massena  in  Switzerland  and  Moreau  in  Germany.  In 
1802  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul,  by  way  of  testify- 
ing his  esteem,  and,  perhaps  also  with  a  view  of  at- 
taching this  rising  officer  to  his  interests,  presented 
him  with  a  superb  Egyptian  sabre.  At  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  Ney  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 
cavalry.  Scarcely  had  he  received  orders  for  this 
purpose  than  Bonaparte  sent  him  into  Switzerland 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  former  became,  first,  mediator  between  the  con- 
tending cantons,  and  then  for  a  while  the  sole  arbiter 
of  their  destinies. 

On  his  recall,  after  his  completing  the  object  of  his 
mission,  the  general  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Compiegne.  He  then  removed  to  the  camp 
of  Boulogne,  where  an  immense  body  of  troops  was 
posted  for  the  purpose  of  invading  England.  The 
moment  that  Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror, he  conferred  on  Ney  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  marshal  of  the  empire.  In  1804  he  was  also  no- 
minated a  grand  officer  of  the  seventh  cohort  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he  was 
decorated  with  the  ribband,  and  created  knight  of 
the  order  of  Christ  in  Portugal.  On  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  Germany  the  army,  lately  encamped  on 
the  sea-coast,  traversed  France  with  astonishing  ex- 
pedition, chiefly  by  means  of  carriages  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and  in  1805  it  once  more  crossed  the 
Rhine.  On  his  arrival  in  Germany,  Marshal  Ney 
fought  the  memorable  battle  which  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen.  After  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ulm  he  repaired  to  the  Tyrol  with  30,000 
men,  by  means  of  which  he  obliged  the  archduke 
John  to  evacuate  that  country.  He  then  entered 
Carinthia,  where  he  remained  until  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg.  On  the  rupture  with  Prussia  in  1806  we  find 
this  bold  and  active  officer  occupying  a  strong  posi- 
tion between  Bamberg  and  Am  berg.  At  the  battle 
of  Jena,  fought  on  the  14th  of  October,  he  com- 
manded the  sixth  corps,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  army  under  Soult,  after  which  Magdeburg 
capitulated  to  him. 

The  Russian  army  alone  now  presented  a  front  to 
the  French.  But  General  Beningsen  was  at  length 
forced  by  Marshal  Ney  to  repass  the  Pregel ;  who 
also  proved  victorious  at  Deppen,  on  which  occasion 
the  celebrated  Platoflf  was  taken  prisoner.  At  length 
the  battle  of  Friedland  put  an  end  to  the  campaign. 
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and  the  war  was,  for  a  wliile,  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Tilsit. 

But  the  cessation  of  hostihties  in  the  north  was 
only  a  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  and 
far  more  sanguinary  war  in  the  south.  Bonaparte, 
blinded  by  vanity  and  ambition,  and  instigated  by  a 
career  hitherto  almost  uniformly  victorious,  in  a  luck- 
lesshour.determinedon  new  conquests.  Accordingly, 
those  gallant  soldiers  who  had  survived  the  victories 
of  the  Pregel  and  the  Oder  were  now  devoted  to  pe- 
rish on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus.  Ney, 
on  this  occasion,  was  not  suffered  to  repose  in  France. 
Hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  autumn  of 
1808,  he  rushed  into  a  contiict  entirely  new  to  him, 
the  dangers  of  which  were  incalculalde,  for  the 
enemy  always  proved  most  formidaljle  when  unseen 
and  unheard  of.  The  national  junto,  which  then 
exercised  the  government  of  Spain  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  Vll.,  had  by  this  time  organized  a  regu- 
lar resistance ;  and  the  generals  Castanos  and  Pala- 
fox  occupied  strong  positions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tudela,  where  the  marshal  attacked,  and  wouid 
have  annihilated  them  but  for  the  impetuosity  of  his 
colleague  Lannes. 

After  this  he  received  orders  from  Bonaparte  to 
march  against  Madrid ;  while  the  latter  soon  after 
took  advantage  of  the  new  war  with  Austria  to  leave 
a  country  in  which  he  despaired  to  gather  any  laurels. 
Previously  to  this  event  Ney  had  an  interview  with 
the  emperor,  and  frankly  told  him,  in  the  presence 
of  his  own  staff,  "  that  it  was  not  with  an  army,  but 
a  whole  people  they  had  now  to  contend  ;  and  that  he 
augured  ill  of  the  termination  of  the  present  conflict." 
The  other  frankly  confessed  that  the  "  people  were  fa- 
naticised  by  thepriests,  and  that  Spain  had  become  the 
Vendee  of  France  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  had 
subdued  the  one,  and  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
other."  But  although  Ney  disapproved  of  the  war, 
he  nevertheless  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring 
it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Accordingly,  he  made  a 
forced  march  to  Benevento,with  the  intention  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  English ;  but  the  gallant  General 
Moore  had  by  this  time  reached  the  passes  of  Galicia ; 
while  Romana  sheltered  the  wreck  of  his  army  among 
the  mountains  of  Pueblade  Sannabria.  Massena  be- 
ing now  invested  with  the  command,  sent  the  mar- 
shal to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  who  took  possession 
of  it  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  granted  his  hfe  to 
the  governor,  and  a  capitulation  to  the  garrison,  al- 
though neither  had  been  stipulated.  In  the  midst 
of  these  proceedings  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Welhngton,  occupied 
the  formidable  heights  of  Sierra  de  Buzaco.  Mas- 
sena, so  celebrated  for  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  instead 
of  attempting  to  turn  their  flanks,  as  proposed  by 
Ney,  in  express  opposition  to  the  formal  protests  of 
that  officer,  marched  against  the  front.  Having  failed, 
as  was  foreseen,  in  consequence  of  the  steady  bravery 
of  the  allies,  the  commander  in  chief  was  forced  to 
recur  to  the  original  plan  ;  on  which,  the  enemy  re- 
tired slowly,  and  in  good  order,  to  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  Torres  Vedras,  between  the  sea  and  the 
Tagus.  Massena  made  many  spirited  but  ineffectual 
attempts  to  cross  this  river ;  he  then  tried  to  draw 
out  the  English  by  offering  them  battle,  but  he 
failed  in  them  both.  Famine,  in  addition  to  disease, 
now  produced  the  most  frightful  ravages  in  his  army 
in  consequence  of  the  wise  precaution  adopted  by  the 
inhabitants  to  destroy  all  their  provisions.     At  the 


approach  of  the  French  the  men  retired  into  th^ 
mountains  with  their  flocks,  while  the  women,  the 
children,  the  nuns,  and  themonks,  fled  to  Lisbon.  The 
command  of  the  rear-guard,  on  which  the  safety  of  all 
depended,  was  entrusted  to  Ney.  His  conduct  ou 
this  occasion  attracted  the  attention  and  ajjplause 
of  both  friends  and  foes;  but  his  spirited  remon- 
strances to  Massena  induced  the  latter  to  order  the 
marshal  home  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  transmitted 
serious  charges  against  him  to  Bonaparte  on  the 
score  of  insubordination.  The  emperor,  as  if  to  ob- 
literate the  injustice,  impolicy,  and  ill  success  of  the 
Spanish  war,  now  meditated  an  invasion  of  Russia, 
partly  with  a  view  of  forcing  that  power  to  join  the 
continental  confederacy  against  England,  and  partly 
with  the  hope  of  conceahng  his  late  reverses  under  a 
blaze  of  glory. 

Having  assembled  an  immense  army  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  commenced  his  march  for  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Moscow;  and  Ney,  on  this  occasion,  was  placed 
along  with  Murat,  at  the  head  of  a  most  formidable 
advanced  guard.  The  former  distinguished  himself 
as  usual  at  the  capture  of  Smolensko;  and  the  most 
auspicious  results  being  now  prognosticated,  Bona- 
parte, as  if  misled  by  his  destinies,  continued  his 
march  at  the  very  moment  when  it  would  have  been 
but  an  act  of  prudence  to  have  passed  the  winter  in 
Poland.  On  assembling  a  council  of  war  to  demand 
the  ojMuions  of  the  principal  officers,  Ney  addressed 
the  emperor  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Sire  ! — The  present  war  appears  to  me  extraor- 
dinary in  its  nature.  The  Russians  never  fought 
before  with  such  intrepidity,  and  you  have  hitherto 
overcome  the  enemy  by  the  superiority  of  your  ma- 
noeuvres alone.  But  the  grand  army  is  as  yet  unsub- 
dued ;  and  we  have  still  a  hundred  leagues  to  march 
before  we  reach  Moscow.  The  whole  country  being 
covered  with  immense  forests,  and  destitute  of  cities, 
nay,  almost  of  villages,  how  shall  we  obtain  pro- 
visions, even  for  50,000  men?  What  is  to  be- 
come of  our  wounded  ?  How  shall  we  be  able  to  keep 
up  our  communication  with  Wilna  ?  It  is  my  opi- 
nion, therefore,  that  the  army  ought  to  establish  it- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  the  Dnieper, 
while  we  occupied  Smolensko  and  its  vicinity  with 
a  strong  advanced  guard.  What  we  found  in  Spain 
ought  to  teach  us  what  a  nation  is  capable  of,  when 
animated  by  fanaticism,  the  lov^e  of  country,  and  an 
attachment  to  their  prince!  Instead  of  marching  to 
Moscow,  which  is  equally  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
your  majesty,  either  now  or  hereafter,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  we  ought  to  wait  for  the  enemy  here  :  they 
will  assuredly  come  in  search  of  us  in  this  very  spot ; 
you  will  then  exterminate  them,  as  at  Austerlitz;  after 
which  you  vv'ill  be  master  of  the  destinies  of  the  uni- 
verse." The  marshal  was  opposed  on  this  occasion 
by  Cauhncourt,  who  had  been  employed  on  a  di- 
plomatic mission  to  Russia.  The  latter  proposed 
the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  as  a  sure  mode  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  at  the  same  time  flattered  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  the  emperor  by  hailing  the  present  as  the 
most  glorious  period  of  his  life.  An  advanced  move- 
ment, and  a  pitched  battle,  was  the  result ;  and  Ney, 
ha\'ing  pierced  the  enemy's  line,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  victory,  obtained  the  title  of  prince  of 
Moskowa. 

The  capture  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  the 
retrograde  march  of  the  French,  the  famine,  the  mi- 
series, the  disorders,  the  diseases,  and,  above  all,  the 
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disorganization  that  ensued,  are  all  depicted  in  our  life 
of  Bonaparte.  On  thisoccasion,  however,  the  marshal 
evinced  his  usual  courage,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  save  the  remains  of  this  once-numerous  army,  the 
escape  of  any  part  of  which  appeared  to  be  miracu- 
lous.    Bonaparte,  on  one  occasion,  embraced  him  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  exclaimed  aloud, — "  That  he 
less  lamented  the  loss  of  his  troops,  as  the  audacious 
and  enterprising  duke  of  Elchingen  remained  safe !" 
All  Europe,  astonished  at  this  sudden  change  in  the 
condition   of  France,   prognosticated  her  downfall. 
She  who  had  hitherto  acted  constantly  on  the  offen- 
sive, was  now  forced  to  fly  before  three  Russian  ar- 
mies.     The  Austrians   began   already  to  hesitate  ; 
Hamburgh  and  Berlin  were  once  more  occupied  by 
the  enemy ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  dehvered  from  sub- 
jection, was  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  body  of  troops  ; 
while  Murat,    to   whom    Bonaparte  had    originally 
entrusted  the  command  of  the  fugitives,  had  been 
displaced,  and  left  the  prince  viceroy  at  the  head 
of  broken  squadrons  and  discomfited  legions.     The 
emperor,  however,  whose  power  and  popularity  seemed 
as  yet  unshaken,  obtained  new  supplies  of  men  and 
money ;  and  raised  the  hopes,   as  well  as  gratified 
the  vanity  of  the  nation,  by  resorting,  as  usual,  to 
magnificent  promises.     He  then  invested  his  con- 
sort, Marie  Louise,  with  the  regency  ;  left  Paris   on 
the  15th,  and  opened   the  campaign  on  the   2Sth  of 
April,  1813.  Marshal  Ney,  on  this  occasion,  repassed 
the  Saale  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  and  drove  the 
aUies  back  on  Leipsic.     After  a  short,  but  bloody 
contest,  Bonaparte  once  more  entered   Dresden,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  and  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Elbe, 
in   the   neighbourhood  of  that  city.      The   French 
army  soon  after  passed  the  Spree,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  on  which  occasion  Ney,  as  usual, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory.    But  although 
the  allies  had  retired  in  good  order,  yet  the  emperor 
of  Russia  now  made  propositions  for  peace ;  while  the 
emperor  of  Austria  offered  his   mediation  ;  and  an 
armistice  for  some  time  suspended  all  further  hos- 
tilities.    In  consequence  of  this  palpable  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  Russia  and  Prussia  were  en- 
abled to  bring  up  their  respectire  contingents  ;  while 
the  sovereign  of  Austria  prepared  to  declare  against 
his  son-in-law.     Bernadotte,  too,  more  anxious  to 
obtain  a  foreign  throne  than  to  succour  his  country- 
men, soon  arrived  at  Stralsand,  with  30,000  Swedes. 
Ney,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Silesia,  proved,  as 
usual,  fortunate  ;  but  on  being  recalled  to  Dresden, 
the  duke  of  Tarentum,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery  to  the 
same  extent,  was  beaten  by  Blucher.     In  his  new 
situation  the  marshal  assisted  the  emperor  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital  of  Saxony,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  before  Dresden,  in  which  Moreau   was 
killed,  and  the  allies  obliged  to  retreat  for  fear  of 
being  cut  off  by  Yandamme.     But  that  general,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  assist  the  grand  army,  entered 
the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  together  with  his 
baggage  and  artillery.     Marshal  Ney,  having  now 
become  the  most  prominent  character  in  the  whole 
French  line,  was  appointed  to  replace  the  duke  of  Reg- 
gio,  who  had  experienced  a  succession  of  checks  and 
disasters  while  opposed  to  the  troops  of  Bernadotte. 
On  his  arrival  at  head  quarters  he  immediately  as- 
sumed an  offensive  attitude,  and  attacked  the  left 
wing  of  the  prince  of  Sweden,  but  was  finally  beaten 
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by  Bernadotte.  The  French,  immediately  after  this 
defeat,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Leipsic,  where, 
three  days  after,  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  Ney 
gallantly  maintained  his  position,  although  the  whole 
Saxon  army  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  The 
retreat  that  ensued  was  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances eminently  disastrous  to  the  French  ;  and  the 
emperor,  with  great  difficulty,  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  accompanied  by  a  miserable  remnant  of 
the  grand  army.  Immediately  after  this  Bonaparte 
repaired  to  his  capital  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
organizing his  troops  by  means  of  fresh  levies.  No 
sooner  had  a  small  number  of  these  arrived  at  head 
quarters  than  the  campaign  re-commenced  ;  but  Ney, 
finding  no  more  than  6000  men  at  Nancy,  was 
obliged  to  evacuateth  at  city,  which  was  immediately 
entered  by  the  allies.  Two  grand  dinsions  of  the 
allied  army  were  now  in  full  march  for  Paris,  and 
Bonaparte,  who  had  experienced  great  losses,  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  Troyes.  During  his  retreat, 
however,  he  became  enabled,  in  consequence  of  a 
masterly  movement  effected  by  Ne}',  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  one  of  the  columns  under  General  Sacken, 
whom  he  obhged  to  withdraw  in  great  disorder. 

After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Ney  was  nomi- 
nated commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  cuirassiers, 
dracroons,  chasseurs,  and  hght  horse  lancers,  a  knight 
of  St.  Louis,  a  peer  of  France,  and  governor  of  the 
sixth  military  division.  It  was  the  king  himself  who, 
in  person  and  with  his  own  hand,  conferred  the  rib- 
band and  star  of  the  above  order,  and  who  received 
the  oath  of  fidelity.  Ney  now  retired  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family  as  his  military  career  appeared  to  be 
terminated.  However,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1815,  he 
was  ordered  to  repair  instantly  to  the  sixth  military 
di\-ision,  then  under  his  command.  He  accordingly 
left  his  seat  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening  ;  but, 
instead  of  setting  out  directly  for  Besangon,  he  re- 
solved to  pass  through  Paris,  partly  with  the  intention 
to  provide  himself  with  his  military  equipage,  and 
partly  in  order  to  obtain  some  information  respecting 
the  object  of  his  mission. 

The  minister  at  war  having  refused  all  explanation 
under  pretext  that  his  despatches  would  be  found  at 
head  quarters,  he  repaired  to  the  king  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  and  took  leave  of  his  majesty 
with  many  expressions  of  loyalty  and  zeal.  Having 
placed  himself  with  all  possible  speed  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  he  learned  that  Bonaparte  had  entered 
Lyons, — that  he  was  proceeding  by  easy  marches  to- 
wards the  capital, — that  the  defection  of  the  soldiery 
had  become  general, — that  the  cries  of  Vive  VEmpe- 
reur  !  resounded  from  all  parts. — that  Monsieur  had 
retired  to  Moulins, — and  that  Macdonald  had  been 
obhged  to  fly  in  order  to  preserve  his  hfe.  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  March  certain  emissaries  des- 
patched by  Bonaparte  delivered  him  two  letters,  one 
written  by  Bertrand,  and  the  other  by  the  ex-emperor 
himself,  in  which  the  latter,  after  reminding  him  of 
their  campaigns  and  exploits,  gare  him  peremptory 
orders,  in  the  same  style  and  form  as  if  he  had  been  still 
on  the  throne.  While  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  doubt 
and  indecision,  the  baron  Capelle,  prefect  of  I'Ain, 
arrived  at  this  critical  moment  with  intelhgence  that 
his  vanguard,  posted  at  Bourg,  had  gone  over  to  the 
enem}',  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chalons-sur-Saone, 
after  having  declared  themselves  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, had  seized  all  his  park  of  artillery.  The  re- 
cital of  these  disasters  seemed  to  confirm  all  that  had 
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been  told  by  the  agents  of  Bonaparte,  and  he  instantly 
exclaimed,  "  Jt  is  impossible  forme  to  stop  the  water 
of  the  ocean  with  the  palm  of  my  hand  !"  From  this 
moment  Ney  determined  to  declare  openly  in  behalf 
of  his  former  chief.  He  accordingly  assembled  his 
staff,  and  having  commanded  his  troops  to  be  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  he  read  to  them  the  following 
proclamation,  which  was  instantly  inserted  in  the 
orders  of  the  day : — 

"  Officers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers  ! 

"  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  for  ever !  The 
sole  legitimate  dynasty  which  the  French  nation  ever 
adopted  is  once  more  about  to  ascend  the  throne  ;  it 
appertains  alone  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  our  sove- 
reign, to  reign  over  this  charming  country.  It  sig- 
nifies not  whether  the  Bourbon  nobility  choose  to 
expatriate  themselves  once  more,  or  to  live  among 
us  ;  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  independence 
will  suffer  but  little  from  their  unfriendly  influence. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  undervalue  our  military 
glory,  but  without  effect ;  for  our  labours  have  been 
too  noble  and  too  illustrious  ever  to  be  forgotten  ! 

"  Soldiers  !  the  times  have  passed  away  when  men 
were  to  be  governed  by  extinguishing  their  rights. 
Liberty  at  length  triumphs  ;  and  Napoleon,  our  au- 
gust emperor,  is  about  to  render  her  empire  perma- 
nent. May  this  glorious  cause  become  the  cause  of 
all  Frenchmen  !  and  may  all  the  brave  men  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  command  be  penetrated  with  this 
sentiment ! 

"  Soldiers  !  I,  who  have  so  often  led  you  to  vic- 
tory, am  about  to  conduct  you  to  join  that  immortal 
phalanx  which  accompanies  the  emperor  Napoleon 
to  Paris  ;  and  there,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
all  our  hopes  and  all  our  wishes  shall  be  realized  I 
Five  VEmpereur ! 

"  The  marshal  of  the  empire, 

"  Prince  de  la  Moskowa." 

The  troops,  on  hearing  this  address,  became  elec- 
trified ;  all  the  regal  ornaments  were  instantly  de- 
stroyed, while  the  imperial  eagles  were  joyfully  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  On  the  18th  of  March,  find- 
ing Bonaparte  at  Auxerre,  he  immediately  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  and  his  officers  now  joined  his 
standard  were,  "  that  he  should  renounce  all  ideas  of 
foreign  conquest,  and  contribute  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  effect  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
France."  The  ex-emperor  received  him  with  open 
arras,  and  promised  every  thing  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Soon  after  this  they  entered  Paris  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  unhoped-for  arrival  and  signal  suc- 
cess of  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  capital  were  loud  in  their  disapprobation  of 
the  sudden  change  and  great  inconstancy  exhibited 
by  the  marshal.  On  the  23rd  of  March,  Ney  received 
instructions  to  visit  Lisle,  and  all  the  line  of  frontier 
from  Conde  to  Landau,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  troops  and  confirming  their  attachment.  After 
having  accomplished  this  mission,  and  delivered  a 
report  to  the  minister  at  war,  he  immediately  repaired 
to  his  country  seat  at  Cordeaux,  leaving  his  family 
behind  him  at  Paris.  It  is  evident  from  this  circum- 
stance, which  occurred  at  so  critical  a  period,  either 
that  Bonaparte  was  displeased  with  the  prince  of 
Moskowa,  or  that  the  prince  of  Moskowa  was  dis- 
pleased with  Bonaparte.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed, 
that  they  were  mutually  disgusted  with  each  other. 
On  the  re-organization  of  the  peerage,  however,  the 
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name  of  Ney  was  inserted  in  the  new  list ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Uth  of  June,  when  the  allies  had  ad- 
vanced into  Belgium,  that  the  marshal  received  orders 
to  repair  to  the  northern  frontier. 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  he  was  present  in 
the  French  camp  in  front  of  Charleroy,  in  which  Bo- 
naparte had  arrived  on  the  preceding  evening.  Al- 
though his  orders  were  so  sudden  that  he  was  obliged 
first  to  borrow  and  then  to  buy  horses,  yet,  in  the 
course  of  that  very  forenoon,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops,  and  a])pears  to  have  ob- 
tained some  success.  On  the  Kith,  at  break  of  day, 
he  was  again  mounted,  and  busied  in  surveying  the 
army,  and  preparing  for  the  approaching  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I7th  the  English  made  a 
slight  retrograde  movement  Ney  followed  and  har- 
rassed  the  rear-guard  with  his  advanced  corps  ;  and, 
his  cavalry  having  arrived  about  noon,  he  made  seve- 
ral successive  assaults,  which  were  received  by  his 
opponents  with  their  accustomed  intrepidity.  At 
five  in  the  evening  the  British  troops  found  them- 
selves most  advantageously  posted  in  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  Waterloo,  with  the  forest  of  Soignies  to  cover 
it,  and  a  number  of  strong  and  formidable  batteries 
to  support  its  future  operations.  The  two  armies 
remained  in  presence  of  each  other  during  the  night, 
which  was  spent  by  Bonaparte  in  preparing  for  a 
general  action.  The  rain  that  fell  in  torrents  seemed 
at  first  to  oppose  all  hopes  of  a  battle,  which  was 
about  to  decide  the  destinies  of  France.  About 
twelve  o'clock  next  day  the  French  at  length  advanced 
in  columns  from  the  centre,  and  a  desperate  and  san- 
guinary engagement  ensued.  Ney,  on  this  occasion, 
fully  displayed  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  and 
seemed  determined  either  on  death  or  victory.  Gal- 
loping about  in  all  directions,  during  the  hottest 
period  of  the  action,  he  himself  sometimes  headed  a 
body  of  cavalry ;  at  other  times  he  would  lead  on  a 
division  of  infantry.  Although  dismounted,  covered 
with  contusions,  and  disfigured  with  blood  and  dirt, 
he  still  combated  at  the  head  of  the  regiments  of 
guards,  while  the  other  corps  were  reduced  by  death, 
or  the  want  of  ammunition,  to  a  state  of  inaction. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  victory  seemed  to 
him  to  have  declared  in  favour  of  his  countrymen. 
Arriving  on  foot,  with  his  sword  waving  in  his  hand, 
at  the  head  of  the  second  regiment  of  light  infantry, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  he  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  Comrades  !  the  event  of  this  day  de- 
pends on  you  ;  remember  that  these  are  Englishmen 
who  are  opposed  to  you  !"  On  learning  that  all 
their  powder  and  ball  had  been  expended,  the  officers 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  brought  them  cartridges 
which  had  been  provided  for  their  own  pistols  ;  and 
with  these  they  instantly  charged  their  muskets. 

At  eight  the  French  army  deemed  itself  certain  of 
conquest,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  horses  were 
yoked  to  many  of  the  English  guns  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  them  ;  but  in  consequence  of  orders, 
either  ill  conveyed  or  ill  understood,  Bonaparte,  who 
had  reckoned  on  the  support  of  Marshal  Grouchy, 
did  not  obtain  it.  So  thoroughly  was  he  deceived 
that  he  mistook  the  troops  of  Bulowfor  those  of  that 
general ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Prussian  cannon 
began  to  fire  reiterated  volleys  that  he  found  his  mis- 
take. It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  rally  his 
troops  ;  the  first  line  fell  back  on  the  second  ;  the 
whole  army  was  thrown  into  complete  disorder  ;  so 
that  officers,  soldiers,  and  even  Napoleon  himself. 
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■were  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  Ney  was  the  last 
general  who  quitted  the  field  of  battle.  Overcome 
with  fatigue,  and  unable  to  retire,  a  speedy  death 
seemed  destined  to  conclude  his  mortal  career ;  and 
he  owed  his  safety  solely  to  the  attentions  of  a  cor- 
poral of  the  guards,  who  defended  and  supported  him 
during  his  retreat,  which  was  effected  on  foot.  Hav- 
ing at  length  reached  St.  Quintin,  he  set  out  for 
Paris,  and  on  the  ■22nd  of  June  stated  in  the  chamber 
of  peers,  "  that  the  army  no  longer  existed,  and  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the 
enemy !"  Soon  after  this  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  im- 
perative on  you  to  recall  the  Bourbons,  and  for  me 
to  retreat  to  America  I"  Meanwhile  the  instrument 
containing  thesecond  abdication  of  Bonapartearrived; 
a  provisional  government  was  nominated  ;  Fouche, 
duke  of  Otranto,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  and 
Ney  was  called  a  traitor  by  the  general  voice. 

Although  Ney  deemed  himself  included  in  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris,  yet  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 
the  capital  with  a  view  of  withdrawing  into  Switzer- 
land, after  which  he  intended  to  repair  to  America. 
To  enable  him  to  effect  this,  he  obtained  froin  the 
Prince  d'Eckmuhl,  then  secretary  at  war,  a  discharge, 
together  with  instructions  for  his  route,  by  the  name 
of  Major  Reiset,  of  the  third  regiment  of  hussars. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  minister  of  police  had  sent 
him  two  passports,  in  one  of  which  he  was  designated 
by  the  appellation  of  Michael  Theodore  Neubourg. 
On  his  arrival  at  Lyons  he  was  visited  by  the  com- 
missary-general of  police,  who  advised  him  to  obtain 
passports  from  the  agents  of  Austria,  as  all  the  roads 
on  the  frontiers  were  guarded  by  their  orders.  On 
this  he  at  first  wished  to  return  to  the  metropolis,  but 
at  length  repaired  to  St.  Alban,  where  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  lady  advising  him  to  remain  in  Finance 
instead  of  sailing  for  the  United  States.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  she  learn  that  the  marshal  formed  one 
of  the  list  of  nineteen  individuals  accused  of  betray- 
ing the  king  and  overturning  the  government,  than 
she  sent  a  confidential  person  to  her  husband,  who 
conducted  him  to  the  Chateau  Bessonis,  near  Aurillac, 
which  was  inhabited  by  one  of  her  own  relations. 
Here  he  resided  some  lime  without  suspicion  ;  but 
his  retreat  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  rich  Egyp- 
tian sabre  formerly  presented  to  him  by  Bonaparte, 
which  was  left  on  a  sofa  in  a  room  open  to  strangers. 
On  learning  this  circumstance,  the  prefet  de  cantal 
sent  some  agents  of  the  police,  accompanied  by  an 
escort  of  gendarmes,  to  arrest  him.  On  hearing  of 
their  intentions  the  marshal  sent  for  them  to  his 
chamber,  and  delivered  himself  up  without  discover- 
ing the  least  emotion.  He  was  then  conducted  to 
Paris  by  two  officers,  one  of  whom,  having  served 
under  him,  demanded  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  escape ;  after  which  they  were 
not  at  all  uneasy  about  their  charge.  He  was  met  by 
Madame  Ney  on  the  1 9th  of  August  at  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  and  she  accompanied  him  to  the  pri- 
son of  theabbaye,  and  accused  herself  bitterly  as  the 
cause  of  his  detention.  He  M-as  now  lodged  in  an 
apartment  by  himself;  a  gendarme  slept  constantly 
in  liis  chaml)er;  he  was  visited  by  the  guard  every 
two  hours,  and  a  wicket,  which  was  placed  before 
the  door  of  his  prison,  enabled  any  one  to  see  all  that 
was  passing  within,  both  night  and  day.  He  rose 
regularly  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  yard  during  two  hours,  all  the 
other  prisoners  were  obliged  to  retire.     After  smok- 


ing a  few  cigars  breakfast  was  served  ;  he  then  read 
or  wrote  until  dinner  time,  constantly  receiving  \isits 
from  his  relations  and  advocates.  Two  hours  more 
were  allotted  for  taking  the  air,  after  which  he  retired 
early  to  rest,  and  lived  with  equal  sobriety  and  regu- 
larity, as  if  entirely  exempt  from  the  excesses  and 
infirmities  which  some  deem  inseparable  from  a  life 
spent  in  camps  and  amidst  the  fatigues  of  war.  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  first  brought  before  a  court-martial, 
which  declared  itself  incompetent  to  take  cognizance 
of  his  case.  His  trial  was  therefore  referred  to  the 
chamber  of  peers,  where  the  minister,  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  was  eager  for  his  punishment.  His  advo- 
cate was  Dupin.  The  twelfth  article  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris,  signed  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1815,  pro- 
mising a  general  amnesty,  was  quoted  in  his  favour; 
but  Wellington  affirm.ed  that  this  was  not  the  true 
construction  of  the  article.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  Marshal  Davoust,  who  had  made  the 
treaty,  and  who  explained  it  in  favour  of  Ney,  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  on  the  8th  of  December,  by  169 
votes  against  seventeen.  AVith  the  calmness  which 
had  distinguished  him  through  the  whole  trial  he 
listened  to  the  sentence ;  but  when  the  person  who 
read  it  came  to  his  title  he  interrupted  him — "What 
need  of  titles  now?  I  am  Michel  Ney,  and  soon 
shall  be  a  handful  of  dust."  When  the  assistance  of 
a  priest  was  oifered  him,  he  replied,  "  I  need  no  priest 
to  teach  me  how  to  die;  I  have  learned  it  in  the  school 
of  battle."  He  permitted,  however,  the  curate  of  St. 
Sulpice  to  accompany  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  enter  the  carriage  first,  saying,  "You 
moimt  before  me  now,  sir,  but  I  shall  soonest  reach 
a  higher  region."  On  the  7th  of  December,  1815,  at 
nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  he  was  shot  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxemburg.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  blindfold 
him,  he  tore  away  the  bandage,  and  indignantly  e.x- 
claimed,  "Have  you  forgotten  that  for  twenty-six 
years  I  have  lived  among  bullets  ?  "  then,  turning  to 
the  soldiers,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  never 
been  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  called  out  with  a  steady  voice,  "Aim 
true.     France  for  ever!     Fire  !" 

NICANDER,  a  learned  Greek  physician  and  poet 
at  the  court  of  Pergamus  about  160  years  B.  C,  who 
was  born,  according  to  some  accounts,  at  Colophon. 
Two  of  his  poems  are  still  extant — "  Theriaca,"  upon 
poisonous  animals,  and  the  remedies  against  their 
bite ;  and  "  Alexipharmaca,"  upon  antidotes  in  ge- 
neral.    Both  are  important  in  natural  history. 

NICCOLS,  RICHARD,  an  English  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  the  editor  of  the 
"  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  In  I6l6  he  published  a 
poem  entitled  "  Sir  Thomas  Overburie's  Vision  with 
the  Coasts  of  Weston,  Mrs.  Turner,  the  late  Lief- 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  and  Franklin."  In  addition  to 
this  he  was  the  author  of  several  popular  poems. 

NICHOLAS  I.,  PAULOWITZ,  emperor  of 
Russia,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  July,  1796,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  I.  after  Csesaro- 
witsch  Constantine,  his  elder  brother,  had  renounced 
his  claims  in  his  favour,  in  December  1825.  He  was 
married,  in  July  1817,  to  Alexandra  Feodorowna, 
formerly  Charlotte,  princess  of  Prussia.  He  has 
several  children.  Alexander,  the  eldest,  and  heir 
apparent,  was  born  in  1818. 

NICHOLAS,  SAINT,  a  celebrated  bishop  of 
Myra,  in  Lycia,  who  was  born  at  Patara,  and  raised 
to  a  bishopric  by  Constantine  the  Great.     He  was 
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remarkable  for  his  piety  and  charity.  He  was  also 
considered  the  patron  of  virgins  and  of  seafaring 
men.  The  Dominicans  adopted  him  as  their  tutelar 
saint,  and  the  Russians  hold  his  memory  in  great 
veneration.  He  died  about  392.  Gadshill,  in  the 
first  part  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  uses  the  term,  "  St.  Nicho- 
las's clerks,"  as  a  cant  phrase  for  highwaymen. 
Warburton  remarks  upon  this  expression,  that  St. 
Nicholas  is  the  patron  of  scholars,  who  are  thence 
called  "  St.  Nicholas's  clerks." 

NICHOLS,  RICHARD,  a  celebrated  physician 
to  King  George  the  Second,  who  was  born  in  1699, 
and  received  his  education  at  Christ  Church  college, 
O.xford.  Dr.  Nichols  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
and  in  1743  became  physician  to  the  king,  of  whose 
death  he  publi.shed  an  account  in  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society."  His  principal  work  was  en- 
titled "  De  Anima  Medica."  Dr.  Nichols  died  in 
1779. 

NICHOLS,  JOHN.— This  gentleman  was  for 
many  years  the  editor  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine." He  was  born  in  February  1744  at  Islington, 
where  he  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  life.  It  was 
in  1757,  before  Mr.  Nichols  was  quite  thirteen  years 
of  age,  that  he  was  placed  under  Mr.  Bowyer,  who 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  instructive  master, 
but  the  kind  and  indulgent  friend  to  his  apprentice, 
and  was  often  an.xious  to  amuse  him  by  encouraging 
a  taste  for  poetry,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols  had  afforded 
some  specimens.  Of  these  Mr.  Bowyer  thought  so 
favourably,  that  in  I7C0,  when  he  was  only  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  enjoined  him  as  an  evening's  task 
to  translate  a  Latin  poem  of  his  own,  published  in 
1733,  and  entitled  "  Bellus  Homo  et  Academicus." 
This  Mr.  Nichols  executed  with  considerable  spirit 
and  humour,  and  in  the  foUomng  year  Mr.  Bowyer 
associated  him  with  himself  in  translating  the  West- 
minster verses  which  had  been  spoken  on  the  pre- 
vious coronation  of  George  the  Second.  The  ap- 
plause bestowed  on  these  efforts  led  Mr.  Nichols  to 
become  a  more  constant  votary  of  the  Muses,  and 
from  1761  to  1766  his  productions  made  no  incon- 
siderable figure  in  the  periodical  journals.  In  1763 
he  published  two  poetical  pamphlets,  the  one  entitled 
"  Islington,  a  Poem,"  and  the  other  "The  Buds  of 
Parnassus,"  which  was  republished  in  1764,  with 
some  additional  poems.  In  1765  he  contributed 
several  poems  to  a  miscellaneous  collection,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Perfect  of  Town  Mailing,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Laurel  Wreath."  Before  Mr.  Nichols's 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  to 
treat  with  that  university  for  a  lease  of  their  exclusive 
privilege  for  printing  Bibles.  His  endeavours,  how- 
ever, proved  unsuccessful  only  because  the  university 
determined,  on  a  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  to 
keep  the  property  in  their  own  hands. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Bowyer  gave  a  proof  of  the  high 
value  he  placed  on  Mr.  Nichols's  services,  when  the 
period  of  them  expired,  by  returning  to  his  father 
half  of  his  apprentice-fee.  In  1766  he  took  him  into 
partnership,  and  in  the  following  year  they  removed 
their  office  from  White  Friars  to  Red  Lion  Passage, 
Fleet  Street,  where  it  remained  until  a  very  few  years 
since.  This  union  lasted  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bowyer  in  1777;  as  Mr.  Nichols  continued  to  be 
not  only  the  printer,  but  the  intimate  friend  and  as- 
sistant in  the  learned  labours  of  some  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  agej 

The  first  publication  in  which  lie  was  concerned 
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as  an  author,  was  "  The  Origin  of  Printing,  in  two 
Essays  ;"  the  first,  "  The  Substance  of  Dr.  Middle- 
ton's  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Printing  in  Eng- 
land;" and  the  second,  "  Mr.  Meerman's  Account 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Art  at  Harleim,  and  its  Pro- 
gress to  Mentz,  with  occasional  Remarks,  and  an 
Appendix." 

As  the  works  which  passed  through  Mr.  Bowyer's 
press  engaged  a  more  than  common  attention  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Nichols,  he,  very  early  in  life,  conceived 
a  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Dean  Swift ;  and  hav- 
ing collected  materials,  he  published  in  1775  a  sup- 
plemental volume  to  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  edition.  The 
next  publication  of  Mr.  Nichols's  was  the  "  Original 
Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  William  King,-LL.D. 
with  Historical  Notes."  This  publication  likemse 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  proof  of  diligence. 

In  1778  Mr. Nichols  obtained  a  share  in  "The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,"  of  which  he  became  the  editor, 
lliis  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all 
his  subsequent  pursuits.  It  had  not  been  long  under 
his  care  before  it  obtained  a  consequence  which 
it  had  never  before  reached,  although  the  preceding 
volumes  were  formed  from  the  contributions  of  some 
of  the  most  able  scholars  and  antiquaries  of  the  time. 

In  1780  Mr.  Nichols  published  a  very  curious 
"  Collection  of  Royal  and  Noble  Wills."  In  this 
work  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Gough 
and  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  for  obtaining  transcripts  and  elu- 
cidating by  notes.  It  was  a  scheme  originally  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Ducarel,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  the  will  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by 
Mr.  Astle,  some  years  before.  To  this  work,  in  1794 
Mr.  Nichols  added  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  is 
now  seldom  to  be  found  with  the  preceding,  itself  a 
work  of  great  rarity.  Amidst  these  more  serious  em- 
ployments Mr.  Nichols  diverted  his  leisure  hours  by 
compiling  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
of  his  own  projection,  and  the  consequence  of  early 
predilection.  This  appeared  in  1780,  with  the  title 
of  "  A  Select  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes."  To  these 
were  added,  in  1782,  four  other  volumes,  with  a 
general  poetical  index.  In  this  curious  work  he  not 
only  revived  many  pieces  of  unquestionable  merit, 
which  had  long  been  forgotten,  but  produced  some 
originals  from  the  pens  of  men  of  acknowledged  ge- 
nius. In  so  large  a  collection  are  some  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  obscurity 
v.-ithout  much  injury  to  the  public  ;  but  even  in  the 
production  of  these  he  followed  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  best  critics  of  the  time,  bishojjs  Lowth  and 
Percy,  Dr.  Warton,  Mr.  Kynaston,  &c.  The  bio- 
graphical notes  were  deemed  very  interesting,  and 
were  the  origin  of  a  similar  improvement  being  made 
to  Dodsley's  "  Collection  of  Poems,"  in  the  edition 
of  1782,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Isaac  Reed.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Topographica  "  took  up 
ten  years,  and  in  some  hands  might  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  employ  the  whole  of  those  years.  But 
such  was  the  unwearied  industry  of  our  author,  that 
within  the  same  period  no  less  than  eighteen  publica- 
tions issued  from  his  press,  of  all  which  he  was  either 
editor  or  author. 

In  1781  he  pubhshed  "  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
William  Hogarth."  This  was  republished  in  1782, 
again  in  17S5,  and  a  fourth  and  more  complete 
edition  in  1810.  In  1822  Mr.  Nichols  superintended 
a  superb  edition  of  Hogarth's  works,  from  the 
2  H 
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original  plates,  restored  by  James  Heath,  Esq.,  and 
I'urnished  the  explanations  of  the  subjects  of  the 
plates. 

In  the  same  year,  17S1,  he  was  the  author  of  "Bi- 
ographical Memoirs  of  William  Ged,  including  a 
Particular  Account  of  his  Progress  in  the  Art  of 
Block-printing."  But  Avhat  in  the  course  of  years 
and  slow  gradations  almost  imperceptibly  became 
the  most  important  of  all  Mr.  Nichols's  biographical 
labours,  was  his  "Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  and  of  many 
of  his  Literary  Friends,"  1782.  Soon  after  he  pub- 
lished "The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hinckley;" 
"The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Aston  Flamvile 
and  Burbach,  in  Leicestershire  ;"  "  Collections  to- 
wards the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and 
County  of  Leicester;"  and  "The  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Town  and  County  of  Leicester." 
Among  his  later  publications  were  a  second  edition 
of Bowyer's "Greek Testament;"  Bishop  Atterbury's 
"Correspondence,"  illustrated,  as  usual,  with  topo- 
graphical and  historical  notes  ;  "  A  Collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Tracts  by  Mr.  Bowyer;"  "The  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Lambeth  Parish  ;"  "  The 
Progresses  and  Royal  Processions  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;"  "The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Canonbury, 
with  some  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Islington  ;" 
"  Illustration  of  the  Manners  and  Expenses  of  Ancient 
Times  in  England." 

During  the  same  period  Mr.  Nichols  pubhshed  an 
edition  of  "TheTatler,''  with  notes.  He  afterwards 
edited  Sir  Richard  Steel's  "  Epistolary  Correspond- 
ence," "  The  Lover  and  Reader,"  "  The  Town 
Talk,"  &c. ;  "  The  Theatre  and  Anti-Theatre,"  by 
the  same  author,  all  illustrated  with  notes,  furnished 
from  many  forgotten  records.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
the  stationers'  company,  and  in  the  same  year  at- 
tained what  he  called  "  the  summit  of  his  ambition, 
in  being  elected  master  of  the  company."  On  the 
8th  of  January,  1807,  by  an  accidental  fall,  Mr. 
Nichols  had  one  of  his  thighs  fractured  ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1808,  experienced  a  greater  calamity 
in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  his  printing-office  and 
warehouses,  with  the  whole  of  their  valuable  contents. 
"  Under  these  accumulated  misfortunes"  (we  use  his 
own  words),  "  sufficient  to  have  overwhelmed  a  much 
stronger  mind,  he  was  supported  by  the  consolatory 
balm  of  friendship,  and  offers  of  unlimited  pecuniary 
assistance; — till,  cheered  by  unequivocal  marks  of 
public  and  private  approbation  (not  to  mention 
motives  of  a  higher  and  far  superior  nature),  he  had 
the  resolution  to  apply  with  redoubled  diligence  to 
literary  and  typographical  labours." 

Mr.  Nichols  soon  after  resumed  his  labours.  Be- 
sides completing  his  "  History  of  the  County  of  Lei- 
cester," already  mentioned,  he  returned  to  his  "Life 
of  Bowyer,  of  which  one  volume  had  been  printed, 
but  not  pubhshed,  just  before  his  fire,  under  the  title 
of  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
comprising  Biographical  Memoirs  of  William  Bow- 
yer, Printer,  and  many  of  his  learned  friends  ;  an 
incidental  view  of  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
literature  in  this  kingdom  during  the  last  century ; 
and  biographical  anecdotes  of  a  considerable  number 
of  eminent  writers  and  ingenious  artists."  This  he 
lived  to  extend  to  nine  large  volumes  octavo;  to  which 
he  afterwards,  finding  materials  increase  from  all 
quarters,  added  four  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
"  Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eigh- 


teenth  Century,  consisting  of  authentic  memoirs  and 
original  letters  of  eminent  persons  ;  and  intended  as 
a  sequel  to  the  literary  anecdotes." 

Mr.  Nichols's  death  took  place  on  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, 1826.  He  had  passed  some  cheerful  hours 
with  his  family,  and  was  retiring  to  rest  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  He  had  reached  a  step  or  two  of 
the  lower  staircase,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, when  he  said,  but  with  no  particular  alteration 
of  voice,  "  Give  me  your  hand,"  and  instantly,  but 
gently  sunk  down  on  his  knees,  and  expired  without 
a  sigh  or  groan,  or  any  sj'mptom  of  suffering. 

NICHOLS,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English  divine, 
who  was  born  at  Donnington  in  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1644,  and  received  his  education  at  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he 
obtained  the  valuable  living  of  Selrey  in  Sussex, 
where  he  died  in  1712.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral theological  works,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
was  his  "  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England." 

NICHOLSON,  JAMES,  an  American  naval  officer, 
who  was  born  in  Chestertown,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  in  the  year  1737.  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  and  most  respectable  settlers  of  that 
province.  Having  a  predilection  for  the  life  of  a 
sailor,  he  and  two  brothers  who  were  afterwards 
commanders  in  the  American  navy,  were  trained  to 
the  sea.  This  occupation  he  followed  until  the  year 
1763,  at  which  time  he  married  and  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
1771.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  province,  and 
lived  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  until  the 
period  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  in  America.  At  that  time  the  English  pri- 
vateers captured  many  trading  vessels  on  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake.  The  government  of  Maryland 
therefore  built  and  equipped  a  ship  of  war,  which  they 
named  the  Defence,  and  put  under  the  command  of 
Nicholson,  who  recaptured,  in  March  1776,  several 
vessels  which  had  been  taken  by  a  British  ship  called 
the  Otter.  In  1788  the  command  of  the  Trumbull, 
a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  was  given  to  Captain 
Nicholson.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  1780,  a  severe  and 
close  engagement  took  place  between  the  Trumbull 
and  a  British  frigate  called  the  Wyatt.  The  engage- 
ment continued  for  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  damaged  condition  of  the  Trumbull's  mast 
induced  Nicholson  to  draw  off.  The  Trumbull  had 
eight  men  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  nine  of 
whom  died  after  the  action.  Her  crew  consisted  of 
only  199  men  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
This  action,  next  to  the  engagement  of  the  Richard 
and  Seraphis,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most 
severe  during  the  war.  The  Trumbull  was  afterwards 
taken  by  an  English  frigate  and  carried  into  New  York. 
At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  Captain  Ni- 
cholson was  released  from  confinement,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  New  York  with  his  family.  He 
died  in  September  1806. 

NICHOLSON,  WILLIAM,  an  ingenious  writer 
on  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  1758,  and  went  to  India 
when  .young  in  the  maritime  service.  In  1776  he 
became  agent  on  the  continent  for  Mr.  Wedgewood, 
and  afterwards  settled  in  the  metropolis  as  a  mathe- 
matical teacher.  He  took  out  patents  for  various 
inventions,  and  published  "  A  Journal  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  the  Arts,"  which  was 
continued  for  several  years.     His  works  are  princi- 
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pally  compilations,  but  executed  with  judj^ment. 
Amonfj  them  are,  "  An  Introduction  to  Natural  Phi- 
losophy," "Dictionary of  Chemistry,"  &c.  Mr.  Joyce, 
who  died  in  1816,  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal 
editor  of  the  encyclopaedia  published  under  the  name 
of  Nicholson,  who  is  understood  to  have  had  but 
little  concern  in  the  work  except  as  an  occasional 
contributor. 

NICOL,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  traveller,  who  was 
born  in  1755  near  Edinburgh.  Ahnost  from  his 
cradle  he  entertained  a  strong  love  of  the  sea ;  and, 
although  he  served  his  time  to  the  business  of  a 
cooper,  yet  he  never  relinquished  his  plan  of  entering 
the  naval  service.  In  1776  he  entered  on  board  a 
vessel  at  Leith,  and  sailed  for  Canada,  where  he  re- 
mained eighteen  months.  With  this  the  detail  of  his 
simple  story  commences,  and,  however  unadornedly 
told,  is  extremely  interesting.  On  leaving  this  coun- 
try he  embarked  in  the  Surprise  of  twenty-eight 
guns.  Captain  Reeves,  and  in  her  took  part  in  the 
action  with  the  American  ship  Jason,  Captain  Manly, 
of  which  action  he  gives  a  very  characteristic  ac- 
count. After  returning  to  England  he  again  took 
convoy  for  St.  John's.  In  1785  he  sailed  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  round  the  world  in  the  King  George, 
Captain  Portlock,  in  company  with  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, Captain  Dixon.  They  staid  long  among  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  especially  at  Owhyee,  being 
the  first  ships  there  after  the  murder  of  Captain  Cook. 
His  next  remarkable  trip  was  in  the  Lady  Julian,  a 
vessel  which  carried  out  female  convicts  to  'Sew 
South  Wales.  After  all,  poverty  was  the  lot  of  this 
man  of  many  strange  sights,  vicissitudes,  and  perils. 
In  1822  he  published  his  "  Life  and  Adventures." 
In  this  work  he  speaks  with  much  feeling  of  his 
lonely  and  destitute  condition.  He  says,  "  After  I 
came  home,  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  require  to 
apply  for  a  pension ;  and,  therefore,  made  no  appli- 
cation until  I  really  stood  in  need  of  it.  I  eke  out 
my  subsistence  in  the  best  manner  I  can.  Coffee 
made  from  the  raspings  of  bread  (which  I  obtain 
from  the  bakers),  twice  a  day,  is  my  chief  diet.  A  few 
potatoes,  or  any  thing  I  can  obtain  with  a  iew  pence, 
constitute  my  dinner.  My  only  luxury  is  tobacco, 
which  I  have  used  these  forty-five  .years.  To  beg,  I 
never  will  submit.  Could  I  have  obtained  a  small 
pension  for  my  past  services,  I  should  then  have 
reached  my  utmost  earthly  wish,  and  the  approach 
of  utter  helplessness  would  not  haunt  me  as  it  at 
present  does  in  my  solitary  home.  Should  I  be 
forced  to  sell  it,  all  I  would  obtain  could  not  keep 
me  and  pay  for  lodgings  for  one  year ;  then  I  must 
go  to  the  poor's  house,  which  God  mhis  mercy  forbid. 
I  can  look  to  my  death-bed  with  resignation,  but  to 
the  poor's  house  I  cannot  look  with  composure.  I 
have  been  a  wanderer  and  the  child  of  chance  all  my 
days ;  and  now  only  look  for  the  time  when  I  shall 
enter  my  last  ship,  and  be  anchored  with  a  green 
turf  upon  my  breast ;  and  I  care  not  how  soon  the 
command  is  given."  Mr.  Nicol  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  in  the  month  of  October  1825,  having  to  all 
appearance  died  without  a  struggle. 

NICOLSON,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late, who  was  born  at  Herael  in  Cumberland,  and 
educated  at  0.xford.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he 
rose  rapidly  in  the  church,  and  v.as  in  1702  created 
bishop  of  Londonderry,  and  in  1727  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Cashel  in  Ireland.  This,  however,  he  never 
took  possession  as  he  died  in  less  than  a  month  after. 
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He  was  an  able  writer  on  theological,  historical,  and 
antiquarian  subjects.  Among  his  publications  we 
may  mention  his  "  Essay  on  Border  Laws,"  his 
"  English  Historical  Library,"  and  his  introduction 
to  Chamberlayne's  "  Polyglott  of  the  Lord's  Prayer." 
NIEBUHR,  BERTHOLD  GEORGE.— This  cele- 
brated historian  of  Rome  was  born  in  Copenhagen, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1776;  but  before  he  had 
reached  his  second  year,  his  father  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  Germany,  in  South  Ditmarsh,  whither 
he  took  his  son.  Intercourse  with  several  distin- 
guished scholars,  particularly  J.  H.  Vo.ss,  the  cele- 
brated translator  of  Homer,  early  inspired  him  with 
a  peculiar  love  for  the  classics.  His  father  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  celebrated  BUsch,  which 
was  the  cause  of  Niebuhr's  residence  for  some  time 
in  Hamburgh,  where  he  acquainted  himself  with  com- 
mercial aflfairs.  Here  also  he  was  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Klopstock,who  entertained  a  great  friend- 
ship for  him.  From  1793  to  1794  he  studied  law  in 
the  university  of  Kiel,  but  his  inclination  for  the 
classics  continued.  When  nineteen  years  old,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  order  to  study 
the  natural  sciences  under  the  professors  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  remained  one  year  and  a  half  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  came  to  England  for  six  months, 
and  obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country.  When  he  returned  from  this 
country  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
Danish  minister  of  finance,  in  which  situation  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  closely  the  administration 
of  Count  Bernstorft".  After  a  certain  time  he  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  bank.  In  1801  he  wit- 
nessed the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  The  in- 
vasion of  Germany  (which  he  always  loved  as  his 
true  country)  by  the  French  affected  him  much,  and 
his  translation  of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes, 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  with  a  remark- 
able call  upon  him,  prove  his  sentiments.  In  1806 
he  was  taken  into  the  Prussian  service,  but  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Berlin  the  l)attle  of  Jena  changed  the 
whole  condition  of  the  kingdom.  In  Konigsberg, 
whither  he  had  followed  the  court,  he  was  apjjointed 
one  of  the  counsellors  who  directed  jmblic  affairs 
under  Hardenberg,  until  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  He 
then  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Prussian  states  under  the  minister  Stein.  In  ISOS 
he  was  sent  to  Holland  on  a  special  mission,  where 
he  remained  fourteen  months,  during  which  he  al- 
ways contrived  to  save  some  time  from  his  public 
occupations  for  study.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he 
was  made  privy-counsellor  of  Ptate,  and  a  temporary 
officer  in  the  department  of  finances.  In  1810,  when 
the  university  of  Berlin  was  established,  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  deliver  his  first  lectures  on  Roman 
history,  which  were  received  with  such  interest  by 
the  hearers,  and  so  much  commended  by  men  like 
Buttmann,  Heindorf,  Spalding,  and  Savigny,  that 
he  published  in  1811  and  1812  the  two  volumes  of 
his  Roman  history. 

W^hen  the  Prussians  rose  against  the  French  he 
established  a  journal  at  Berlin  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Prussian  Correspondent,"  and  in  1814  was  sent 
again  to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  England. 
On  his  return  in  the  same  year  to  Berhn  he  lost  his 
wife,  and  soon  after  his  father ;  and  to  divert  his 
mind  under  his  losses  he  planned  the  biography  of 
his  father,  and  edited,  together  with  Buttmann  and 
Heindorf,  the  fragments  of  Fronto,  found  in  Verona 
2H2 
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by  Angelo  Maio.  In  1816  he  married  a  second 
time,  and  was  appointed  Prussian  minister  at  the 
papal  see;  and  on  his  passage  through  Verona  to 
Rome  he  discovered,  in  the  cathedral  library  of  the 
former  city,  the  institution  of  Gains.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  was  to  arrange  with  the  pope  the 
re-organization  of  the  catholic  church  in  the  Prus- 
sian dominions,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the 
Prussian  concordate,  when  Prince  Hardenberg  went 
to  Rome  in  IS 22.  The  result  was  the  bull  De  Salute 
Animarum.  Pius  VII.,  himself  a  lover  of  science, 
had  a  great  regard  for  Niebuhr.  Even  before  he  went 
to  Italy,  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Codices  Rescripti,  and  the  discovery 
of  Gains  added  to  his  interest  in  the  subject,  so  that 
he  spent  much  time  in  Rome  in  an  accurate  examin- 
ation of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  library. 
But  when  Angelo  Maio  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
library,  a  very  ill-placed  jealousy  on  his  part  towards 
Niebuhr  prevented  the  latter  from  continuing  freely 
his  learned  labours,  the  result  of  which  he  had  made 
known  to  the  world  in  his  collection  of  unedited 
fragments  of  Cicero  and  Livy ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
when  a  good  understanding  existed  again  between 
Maio  and  Niebuhr,  produced  by  the  disinterested 
frankness  of  the  latter,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
Maio's  edition  of  the  precious  fragments  of  Cicero's 
"  De  Repubhca."  His  residence  in  Rome  gave  him 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  city, 
and  a  clearer  conception  of  its  ancient  character  and 
history.  He  was  no  doubt  more  intimately  acquainted 
than  any  antiquarian  of  the  place  with  the  relics  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  to  walk  with  him  over  the  an- 
cient forum  was  like  passing  along  with  a  guide  from 
classic  times,  so  clear  was  the  whole  scene  before  his 
eye.  His  knowledge  in  this  brancli  appears  in  his 
essay  on  the  increase  and  decline  of  ancient  and  the 
restoration  of  modern  Rome,  which  is  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  "  Description  of  Rome,"  by  Bun- 
sen  and  Plattner.  It  is  also  published  in  his  minor 
works.  In  this  period  he  also  wrote  some  Latin 
treatises  in  the  "  Atti  dell' Accademia  di  Archeologia," 
on  the  Greek  inscriptions  brought  by  Gau  from 
Nubia,  and  a  German  treatise  on  the  agfi  of  Curtius 
and  Petronius  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin." 

In  1823  he  left  Rome,  and  before  his  return  to 
Germany  went  to  Naples,  where  he  devoted  some 
hours  every  day  to  the  collation  of  the  best  manu- 
scripts of  the  grammarian  Charisius  in  the  library  of 
that  city.  In  Switzerland  he  remained  six  weeks  in 
St.  Gall,  examining  laboriously  the  manuscripts  of 
that  library ;  and  if  he  expected  more  than  he  ac- 
tually found,  he  at  least  discovered  some  remains 
<of  the  latest  Roman  poetry, — that  is,  poems  of  Mero- 
baudes.  lie  afterwards  settled  in  Bonn,  where  the  Prus- 
sian government  had  established  a  university.  He 
wrote  here,  in  thewinterof  1823,  that  portion  which  is 
finished  of  the  third  volume  of  his  history  of  Rome. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state, 
whose  sessions  he  attended  at  Berlin.  The  writer 
entertains  a  grateful  remembrance  of  a  visit  which 
Mr.  Niebuhr  paid  him  at  this  time,  when  imprisoned 
in  consequence  of  a  political  prosecution,  and  of  his 
release  from  confinement  obtained  through  Mr.  Nie- 
buhr's  intercession.  The  kindness  was  greater  as 
Mr.  Niebuhr's  own  political  principles  were  looked 
on  with  some  suspicion  by  the  men  in  power.  After 
his  return  to  Bonn  he  determined  to  remodel  the  two 
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first  volumes  of  his  Roman  history  before  publishing 
the  third,  as  further  researches  had  changed  his  views 
in  many  respects.  He  now  also  began  to  lecture 
again,  and  the  fees  paid  for  attendance  he  devoted  to 
prizes  for  scientific  questions,  or  to  the  support  of 
poor  students.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1827, 
and  was  so  well  received  that  the  third  edition  ap- 
peared in  1828.  The  second  volume  was,  in  its  new 
state,  finished  only  a  few  months  before  his  death ; 
and  in  the  preface  he  says  that  the  melancholy  influ- 
ence of  recent  political  events  upon  his  mind  appears 
in  the  mode  of  the  execution  of  the  concluding  part 
of  the  work.  His  death  took  place  at  Bonn  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1831. 

NIELD,  JAMES.— This  benevolent  individual 
was  a  native  of  Knutsford  in  Cheshire,  and  was  bom 
in  1744.  Having  realized  a  handsome  fortune,  he 
devoted  both  his  time  and  money  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  visited  nearly 
all  the  prisons  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  by  the 
excellence  of  his  example  caused  many  others  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  Mr.  Nield  was  the  founder 
of  the  society  for  the  relief  and  discharge  of  prisoners 
for  small  debts,  and  acted  as  treasurer  to  it  for  many 
years.  He  died,  much  regretted,  in  February  1814. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  relating  to  prison 
relief  and  discipline. 

NIGHTINGALE,  JOSEPH,  a  learned  unitarian 
divine,  who  was  a  native  of  Chawbert  in  Lancashire, 
and  originally  a  Wesleyan  minister  in  the  town  of 
Macclesfield.  His  history  may  be  briefly  narrated. 
Leaving  his  obscure  situation  in  that  town,  he  came  to 
the  metropolis,  and  by  the  exertion  of  his  literary 
talents  struggled  into  notice,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  com- 
munity. He  compiled  several  of  the  volumes  of  "  The 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  and  afterwards 
published,  in  1816,  a  folio  volume,  entitled  "English 
Topography,  or  a  Series  of  Historical  and  Statistical 
Descriptions  of  the  Several  Counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  accompanied  by  a  Map  of  each  County.  By 
the  Author  of  '  Historical  and  Descriptive  Delinea- 
tions of  London  and  Westminster,  the  Counties  of 
Salop,  Stafford,  Somerset,  &c.'"  In  his  preface  to 
this  work  it  is  called  his  twenty-sixth  tour  through 
the  republic  of  letters.  In  the  meantime  he  had  se- 
ceded from  the  Wesleyans,  become  an  unitarian, 
and  published  "A  Portraiture  of  Methodism,"  "Two 
Sermons  Preached  at  Hanover  Street  and  Worship 
Street  Chapels,"  1807;  "A  Portraiture  of  Catholic- 
ism," 1812;  "Refutation  of  the  Falsehoods  and  Ca- 
lumnies of  a  Recent  Anonymous  Pamphlet,  entitled, 
'  A  Portraiture  of  Hypocrisy.' "  He  was  of  a  kind 
disposition,  lively  imagination,  and  possessed  a  cheer- 
fulness that  never  deserted  him  to  the  last.  He  suf- 
fered long  from  a  severe  disease,  during  which,  and 
in  the  concluding  scene,  he  was  well  supported  by 
the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  August,  1824. 

NIMROD,  a  valiant  warrior,  who,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  account,  lived  about  2000  B.  C,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  conqueror 
who  substituted  the  monarchical  yoke  for  the  patri- 
archal independency  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  Babylon 
and  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod  were  founded  by  him, 
and  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  the  towns  of  Erech, 
afterwards  Edessa ;  Accad,  afterwards  Nisibis ;  and 
Calneh,  afterwards  Ctesiphon,  in  Mesopotamia.  Her- 
der calls  him  the  builder  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 
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considers  the  representation  of  htm  as  a  powerful  I 
hunter  merely  a  figurative  designation  of  the  tyranny  j 
and   artifice  by  which  he  subjected  and  united  the 
wild  Nomadic  tribes. 

NINYAS,  an  Assyrian  king,  who  was  the  successor 
of  his  mother  Semiramis,  iu  the  government  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and,  according  to  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Atheneus,  Justin, 
and  other  historians,  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
slothful  inactivity  and  most  vicious  self-indulgence; 
averse  to  martial  exploits,  and  intent  only  upon  the 
pursuit  of  every  means  that  might  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  conducing  to  his  own  gratification,  he  with- 
drew from  his  subjects,  with  whom  he  only  held 
occasional  intercourse  by  messages,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  palace  with  his  eunuchs  and  concubines, 
and  cherished  a  perfect  indifference  with  regard  to 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects  or  the  prosperity  of  his 
empire.  As  a  necessary  measure  of  policy,  however, 
he  is  represented  as  raising  an  army  out  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  his  empire  by  a  conscription,  which 
he  placed  under  the  direction  of  proper  officers.  This 
army  was  kept  at  Nineveh  and  the  vicinity,  and  was 
annually  dissolved  and  renewed  by  the  substitution 
of  new  troops,  who  were  engaged  only  for  a  year's 
service.  The  design  of  this  arrangement  is  suffici- 
ently obvious  ;  an  army  was  requisite  to  his  security 
in  case  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  commotion,  and 
the  periodical  change  provided  for  in  its  constitution 
was  calculated  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  might 
otherwise  have  arisen  from  a  regularly  organized 
conspiracy  against  his  person  or  power.  To  an  in- 
glorious life  succeeded  an  unlamented  death.  His 
successors,  however,  during  the  long  period  of  1,200 
years,  and  thirty  reigns,  so  closely  imitated  his  ex- 
ample,  that  their  history  is  buried  in  total  obscurity, 
not  even  traceable  by  a  single  instance  of  honourable 
character  or  great  achievement.  All  is  a  total  blank 
and  waste  till  we  reach  the  not  less  contemptible, 
though  more  known  conduct  of  the  last,  perhaps  the 
basest  of  them  all. 

NISBET,  CHARLES,  D.  D.,  first  president  of 
Dickinson  college,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  1736, 
at  Haddington,  Scotland,  and  received  his  education 
in  Edinburgh.  For  several  years  he  officiated  as 
minister  of  Montrose,  and  in  1783,  when  the  college 
in  Carlisle  was  instituted,  was  invited  to  become  its 
president.  In  1785  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
that  station,  and  continued  to  fulfil  them  until  his 
death,  January  17,  1804,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.  The  learning  of  Dr.  Nisbet  was  very  extensive. 
He  was  an  admirable  classical  scholar,  and  particu- 
larly conversant  with  Greek.  At  one  time  he  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  the  "  /Eneid"  and  of  Young's 
"  Night  Thoughts ;"  indeed,  his  power  of  quota- 
tion generally  was  inexhaustible.  He  was  endowed 
with  genuine  wit,  and  was  sometimes  inclined  to  be 
sarcastic.  His  sermons  were  impressive  and  power- 
ful. In  disposition  he  was  sincere,  benevolent,  and 
humane. 

NOAILLES,  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  in 
France.  Among  the  members  of  this  family,  which 
have  been  invested  with  the  first  offices  in  the 
kingdom,  are,  Antoine  de  Noailles,  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  embassies  under  Henry  II.  The  abbe 
Vertot  has  published  an  account  of  them.  His  bro- 
ther, the  bishop  of  Acqs,  was  also  employed  on  seve- 
ral important  and  difficult  diplomatic  missions  to 
England,  Italy,  and  even  Constantinople. 


Anne  Jules,  duke  of  Noailles,  was  born  1650,  and 
inherited  from  his  father  the  first  company  of  the 
gardes-du-corps,  and  in  the  war  of  1689-97  com- 
manded a  cor/J5-c?'armee  in  Catalonia;  in  1693  was 
made  marshal,  and  in  1G94  gained  the  battle  of  the 
Ter  against  the  Spaniards.     He  died  in  1708. 

Louis  Antoine  de  Noailles,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  archbishop  of  Paris  and  a  cardinal.  On  ac- 
count of  the  aid  which  he  afforded  to  Quesnel,  he 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  especially  by  Le 
Tellier,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  They  prevailed 
on  the  pope  to  issue  the  bull  Unifjenitus,  which  was 
resisted  by  Noailles,  as  archbishop  of  Paris,  till  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  yield  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.     He  died  soon  afterwards  in  1729. 

Adrian  Maurice,  duke  of  Noailles,  son  of  Anne 
Jules.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Spain,  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  was  created  grandee  of 
Spain,  of  the  first  class,  and  in  1698  married  Fran- 
coise  d'Aubigne,  a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
During  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  he  was  president 
of  the  council  of  finance,  and  member  of  the  council 
of  regency,  which  he  left,  however,  in  1721,  rather 
than  concede  the  presidency  to  Cardinal  Dubois.  He 
v/as  exiled  by  the  influence  of  that  intriguing  priest, 
after  whose  death  he  was  recalled,  in  1723,  when  he 
was  reinstated  in  his  former  offices.  In  1734  he 
served  under  Berwick  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine 
and  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  and  after  the  death 
of  Berwick  received  the  marshal's  staff.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy. 
When  the  Austrian  war  of  succession  broke  out,  after 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  Noailles  re- 
ceived a  command  on  the  Rhine.  In  1743,  by  the 
unseasonable  impetuosity  of  his  nephew,  the  count 
of  Grammont,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and 
by  this  means,  the  fruits  of  the  wise  measures  by 
which  he  had  brought  the  English  army  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  His  age  no  longer  permitting  him  to  fight  at 
the  head  of  armies,  he  entered  the  ministry.  With 
splendid  talents  he  united  all  the  faults  of  the  cour- 
tiers of  the  times.  His  friendship  for  Marshal  Saxe 
induced  him,  although  an  elder  marshal,  to  serve  him 
as  first  aide-de-camp  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoi.  His 
two  sons  were,  in  1775,  made  marshals  of  France. 
After  his  death  the  abbe  Millot  pubhshed  "  Me- 
moires  Politiques  et  Militaires  pour  servir  a  1'  His- 
toire  de  Louis  XIV.,  et  de  Louis  XV.,  composes  sur 
les  Pieces  originales  recueillies  par  Adrien  Maurice, 
Due  de  Noailles,"  &c.,  which  contains  interesting 
information,  not  only  respecting  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  but  also  respecting  the 
history  of  Spain,  under  Chrrles  II.  and  Philip  V. 

In  later  times  the  following  members  of  this  fa- 
mily have  rendered  themselves  distinguished.  Louis, 
viscount  of  Noailles,  a  general  and  member  of  the 
first  national  convention  in  1789.  Chosen  by  the 
nobility  a  deputy  to  the  states-general,  he  proposed 
to  his  chamber  to  form  an  union  with  the  third  es- 
tate. Montmorency,  Rochefoucauld,  Lafayette,  &c., 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and,  after  long  debates,  forty 
members  of  the  chamber  of  nobles  united  with  the 
national  assembly, — Noailles  was  the  first  who  ex- 
horted the  clergy  and  nobility  in  the  assembly  to  re- 
nounce their  privileges  as  injurious  to  the  common 
weal.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly he  went  into  the  army,  and  in  1792  commanded 
the  chain  of  out-posts  at  Valenciennes.  His  birth 
subjected  him  to  suspicion  :  he  demanded  his  dismis- 
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sal,  and  lived  in  retirement  in  the  country.  Under  the 
consular  government  he  returned  to  the  service,  and 
gained  distinction  in  St.  Domingo,  as  general  of  bri- 
gade, under  Leclerc  and  Rochambeau.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  island  he  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  of  war  for  Cuba,  but  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  English,  who  took  the  vessel. 

His  son  Alexis,  count  of  Noailles,  was  born  at  Paris 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1783,  and  became  minister  of  state 
of  Louis  XVIIL  He  was  obliged  to  leave  France  in 
1811,  because  he  had  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  for  a  time  lived  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  sent 
him  on  important  missions  to  the  German  courts,  to 
Russia  and  to  Sweden  ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  the 
residence  of  Louis,  at  Hartwell,  in  England.  In  1813 
he  served  as  aide-de-camp  of  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  in  Germany.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he 
left  the  Swedish  service,  accompanied  the  allied  army 
to  France,  and  fought  at  Brienne  and  La  Fere  Cham- 
penoise  ;  after  which  he  joined  the  count  of  Artois  at 
Vesoul,  became  his  aide-de-camp,  and  was  afterwards 
the  plenipotentiary  of  Louis  XVIH.  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna.  He  returned  with  the  king  from  Ghent 
to  Paris,  was  chosen  deputy  of  the  chamber  of  1815, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  by 
Louis  minister  of  state,  but  without  any  particular 
department.  In  1^^  Count  Alexis  of  Noailles  was 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  minister  Portalis,  was  appointed  by  the 
king  member  of  the  commission  to  examine  whether 
the  schools  of  the  clergy,  the  Jesuits,  &c.  accorded  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  French  constitution. 
Claude  Dominique  Juste,  count  of  Noailles,  cou- 
sin of  the  former,  second  son  of  the  prince  de  Poix, 
born  at  Paris,  August  2.5,  1777,  was  one  of  the  first 
chamberlains  of  Napoleon,  and  remained  in  this  post 
till  1814.  After  the  restoration  he  was  'the  ambas- 
sador of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Petersburg,  tiU  superseded 
in  1820  by  the  count  de  Ferronays. 

NOBLE,  MARK,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  who  was 
born  early  in  the  last  century,  and  was  for  many  years 
rector  of  Barming,  in  Kent.  As  an  author  he  is  well 
known  for  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Protectorate  House 
of  Cromwell,"  his  "  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides," 
and  his  "  History  of  the  College  of  Arms."  Mr. 
Noble  died  at  a  verv  advanced  age  in  1827- 

NOEHDEN,  GEORGE  HENRY,  a  learned 
German  writer,  who  was  born,  in  January  1770,  at 
Gottingen,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  He  subsequently  entered  the  university 
there,  and  having  completed  his  studies  entered  the 
family  of  Sir  William  MUner,  as  tutor  to  his  children. 
In  October  1796  he  accompanied  his  pupils  to  Got- 
tingen,  having  previously  spent  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  while  there  wrote  a  dissertation  entitled 
"  De  Porphyrii  Scholis  in  Homerum."  In  1800  he 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  *'  German  Grammar." 
In  1814  and  1815  he  made  an  extensive  tour  on 
the  continent,  and  in  1818  accepted  an  invitation  to 
"Weimar,  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  hereditary  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

A  situation  in  the  British  Museum  having  become 
vacant,  his  friends,  especially  General  Milner,  uncle 
to  his  late  pupils,  and  Lord  Milton,  exerted  them- 
selves so  strenuously  in  his  favour,  that,  notwith- 
standing a  competition  of  nearly  thirty  aspirants,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  place.  For  some  time  he  had 
the  care  of  a  portion  of  the  library  in  that  national 
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establishment;  but  when  in  1821  he  published  a 
translation  of  Goethe's  "  Observations  on  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  celebrated  Picture  of  the  Last  Supper, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,"  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  discerned  that  he  would  be  more 
suitably  placed  in  the  department  of  antiquities  and 
coins.  That  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem 
art,  and  more  especially  to  numismatology,  he  had 
directed  his  particular  attention,  was  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Northwick 
Coins,"  which,  but  for  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
beyond  his  controul,  would  have  extended  to  eight 
or  twelve  numbers,  but  was  concluded,  about  a  fort- 
night before  his  death,  with  the  fourth  number.  In 
1823,  when  the  Asiatic  society  was  instituted,  they 
chose  him  their  honorary  secretary,  the  functions  of 
which  post  he  discharged  with  his  usual  punctuality. 
Dr.  Noehden  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1826. 


NOLLEKENS,  JOSEPH,  a  talented  English  sculp- 
tor, who  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of  some  eminence. 
He  was  born  in  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  1737.  At  eleven  years  of  age  young 
NoUekens  was  placed  under  the  celebrated  Shee- 
maker,  and  under  this  artist  he  learned  to  perform 
the  more  laborious  and  mechanical  parts  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  drudgery  of  the  tasks  to  which  he  was 
doomed,  and  the  slender  hopes  held  out  to  his  am- 
bition, seem  to  have  aided  his  natural  inclination  for 
dissipation ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  habits  were  as 
dissipated  as  his  fate  appeared  to  be  unpromising. 
The  inconvenience  and  necessity  which  resulted  from 
this  unlimited  indulgence  at  length  brought  him 
back  to  habits  of  temperance  and  industry.  He  be- 
gan to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  particularly  at  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  rooms  at  Whitehall.  Young  Nollekens's 
efTorts  were  rewarded,  in  the  years  1759  and  1760, 
by  premiums  from  the  society  of  arts  for  a  drawing 
from  the  Bacchus  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  clay 
model  of  his  own  composition  of  Jephthah's  Vow.  In 
1762  he  also  gained  the  principal  prize  for  a  basso 
relievo  in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  visit 
of  the  angels  to  Abraham.  Feeling  that  England 
was  not  the  place  in  which  he  could  expect  to  obtain 
much  jirofessional  knowledge,  and  having  by  this 
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time  saved  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  ■ 
to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Italy,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
desirous  of  qualifying  himself  for  what  was  then  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  the  situation  of  assistant  to 
Mr.  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  afterwards  for  many  years 
keeper  of  the  royal  academy.  At  Rome  Mr.  Nolle- 
kens  profited  by  the  instructions  of  Cavaceppi,  a 
man  of  considerable  note,  who  behaved  very  kind  to 
him,  not  only  by  giving  him  the  information  and  ad- 
vice of  which'  he  stood  so  much  in  need,  but  by  in- 
troducing him  to  the  society  of  the  artists  and  literati 
of  Rome.  Mr.  Nollekens's  j)rogress  in  his  art  now 
became  very  rapid,  and  he  soon  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  a  gold  medal  from  the  Roman  academy  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  being  the  first 
premium  ever  adjudged  by  that  academy  to  an  Eng- 
lish sculptor.  With  that  acuteness  which  distin- 
guished him  through  life  Mr.  Nollekens  quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Englishmen  who  then  visited  Rome  might  be 
turned  to  good  account,  and  he  became  a  dealer  in 
antiques,  and  in  the  modern  productions  of  Roman 
art.  Many  reasons  concurred  to  make  his  assistance 
sought,  both  by  the  needy  Italian  artists  and  by  the 
wealthy  English  nobiUty ;  and  he  at  once  improved 
his  fortune,  gave  general  satisfaction  to  his  clients  of 
all  descriptions,  and  steadily  prosecuted  his  profes- 
sional studies.  During  a  residence  of  nearly  nine 
years  at  Rome,  the  company  of  Mr.  Nollekens  was 
much  sohcited  by  his  countrymen.  In  consequence 
he  made  many,  and  valual)le  friends,  who,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  kept  up  his  importance  in  England  as 
they  had  done  on  the  continent.  Some  of  his  best 
busts  were  executed  at  Rome,  the  only  one  known  of 
Sterne,  and  a  very  fine  one  of  (iarrick,  and  the  justly 
celebrated  head  of  Stephen  Fo.x  when  an  old  man, 
are  specimens  of  his  ability  at  that  period  of  his  life. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Nollekens  ever  ex- 
celled the  last-mentioned  work  ;  and  yet  at  that  time 
his  price  for  a  bust  was  only  twelve  guineas,  although 
it  was  afterwards  gradually  increased  to  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Nollekens,  who  had  taken  out  with  him  to 
Italy  only  about  2001.,  brought  back  above  1600/. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Welch,  with  whom 
he  received  a  very  handsome  portion.  He  now  took 
up  his  abode  in  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
and  speedily  acquired  the  celebrity  and  employment 
to  which  his  merit,  as  compared  with  the  sculptors 
of  that  day,  justly  entitled  him.  The  chisel  of  Mr. 
Nollekens  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  careful 
and  accurate  imitation  of  nature,  and  by  the  total  ab- 
sence of  that  peculiarity  of  style  called  mannerism.  Al- 
though he  must  always  have  borne  strongly  in  re- 
membrance the  relics  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  had 
himself  made  drawings  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
antique  statues  both  at  home  and  abroad,  they  seem 
to  have  had  little  influence  in  the  formation  of  his 
taste.  His  Venus  with  the  Sandal,  upon  which  he 
was  employed  at  intervals  for  above  twenty  years, 
is  esteemed  his  chef-d'ceuvre.  His  monument  to  Mr. 
Howard  is  also  a  very  fine  work  of  art ;  bat  it  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  his  professional  repu- 
tation must  principally  rest  on  his  busts.  It  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  deficiencies  of  his  education,  and 
to  the  force  of  early  habits,  that  Mr.  Nollekens  could 
never  boast  of  much  refinement  in  manners.  On  the 
contrary,  indeed,  although  he  was  very  much  re- 
spected by  all  who  were  on  intimate  terms  with  him, 


the  simplicity  of  his  deportment,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  attention  to  the  ordinary  usages  of  po- 
lished life,  aflForded  them  frequent  subjects  of  amuse- 
ment. As  a  specimen  of  his  naioele,  it  is  related  of 
him,  that,  in  spite  of  the  previous  admonition  of  his 
friends,  he  would  go  \i\)  to  his  late  majesty  George 
IV.  when  prince  of  Wales,  take  him  familiarly  by 
the  button,  like  an  every-day  acquaintance,  ask  him 
"  how  his  father  did,"  and  express  pleasure  at  hear- 
ing the  king  was  v/ell ;  adding,  "  Aye,  aye  !  when 
he's  gone,  we  shall  never  get  such  another." 

It  is  frequently  forgotten  by  those  who  ought  to 
know  better,  that  no  man  is  equal  to  all  things ;  and 
that  he  whose  attention  has  been  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  one  ])ursuit,  must,  in  many  cases,  be  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  every  other.  Such  persons 
would  have  found  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  merriment 
in  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Nollekens  generally  expe- 
rienced to  express  in  adequate  language  that  which 
he  was  nevertheless  as  capable  of  feeling  as  any  one. 
Among  many  instances  of  this  nature  which  occurred 
to  him  it  is  said,  that  when  in  his  youth  he  was 
called  into  the  room  of  the  society  of  arts,  and  asked 
by  some  of  the  members,  who  were  very  much  charmed 
with  the  sentiment  which  he  had  communicated  to 
his  group  of  the  Visit  of  the  Angels  to  Abraham, 
to  describe  his  idea  of  the  reception  which  the  vene- 
rable patriarch  had  probably  given  to  his  celestial 
guests,  his  discomposing  answer  was, — "  How  d'ye 
do  ?  how  d'ye  do  ?"  His  severe  experience  in  early 
life  of  the  value  of  money  rendered  Mr.  Nollekens 
somewhat  too  careful  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
It  was  customary  with  him,  even  when  in  full 
practice,  to  send  the  models  of  his  heads  to  Rome, 
where  the  marble  busts  were  rudely  prepared  from 
them  by  some  inferior  artist,  and  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Nollekens  to  be  finished.  By  this  means  the 
heavy  duty  on  the  importation  of  the  un  wrought  ma- 
terial was  avoided.  In  private  life  also  Mr.  Nolle- 
kens was  considered  penurious.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens, however,  that  parsimony  in  trifling  matters  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  generosity  in 
things  of  moment.  It  was  so  in  a  great  degree  with 
Mr.  Nollekens.  While  he  would  hesitate  to  give 
half-a-crown  to  the  servant  who  had  brought  him  a 
haunch  of  venison,  he  would  not  scruple  to  put 
5/.  into  the  hand  of  any  distressed  individual. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  artists'  benevolent 
fund,  Mr.  Turner,  the  royal  academician,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  forward 
the  object  of  the  institution,  called  on  Mr.  Nolle- 
kens, and  asked  for  his  support ;  Nollekens  hesi- 
tated. "  Why  'tis  but  a  guinea,"  said  Mr.  Turner  ; 
"  that  is  not  much,  surely." — "  Much  ! — no. — Of 
what  use  is  a  guinea  ? — Here, — take  thirty."  Such 
instances  of  genuine  warm-heartedness  are  enough 
to  balance  a  thousand  oddities  of  character.  Of  Mr. 
Nollekens's  personal  appearance  towards  the  close  of 
life,  the  following  striking  portrait  has  been  thus 
.sketched  by  the  author  of  "  Table  Talk:" — "I  saw 
this  eminent  and  singular  person  one  morning  in  Mr. 
Northcote's  painting-room.  He  had  then  been  for 
sometime  nearly  blind,  and  had  been  obliged  to  lay 
aside  the  exercise  of  his  profession  ;  but  he  still  took 
a  pleasure  in  designing  groups  and  in  giving  direc- 
tions to  others  for  executing  them.  He  sat  down  on 
a  kiw  stool  (from  being  rather  fatigued);  rested  with 
both  hands  on  a  stick,  as  if  he  clung  to  the  solid  and 
tangible  ;  had  an  habitual  twitch  in  his  liinbs  and 
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motions,  as  if  catching  himself  in  the  act  of  going 
too  far  in  chiseling  a  lip,  or  a  dimple  in  a  chin  ;  was 
bolt-upright,  with  features  hard  and  square,  but 
finely  cut ;  a  hooked  nose,  thin  lips,  an  indented 
forehead,  and  the  defect  in  his  sight,  completed  the 
resemblance  to  one  of  his  own  masterly  busts.  He 
seemed  by  time  and  labour  to  '  have  wrought  him- 
self to  stone.' " 

Few  artists  indeed  have  ever  laboured  with  more 
persevering  assiduity  than  Mr.  Nollekens.  He  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  one  morning  in  February,  1819 ; 
when,  while  sitting  at  breakfast,  lie  received  a  violent 
paralytic  stroke,  which  for  a  time  deprived  him  of 
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NORRIS,  JOHN,  an  English  divine,  Avho  was 
born  in  Wiltshire  in  1657.  Having  completed  his 
education  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the 
living  of  Bemerton,  in  Wilts,  where  he  died  in  1711. 
Dr.  Norris  was  a  controversial  writer.  Among  his 
numerous  publications  we  may  mention  his  "  Picture 
of  Love  Unveiled,"  "  An  Idea  of  Happiness,''  and 
his  work  "  On  the  Love  of  God." 

NORTH,  BROWNLOW,  an  English  prelate, 
who  was  born  in  1741,  being  brother  to  the  cele- 
brated Lord  North.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1760,  and  in  1770  he  was  promoted  from 
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23rd  of  April,  1823,  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock  he 
expired,  being  then  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  been  much  convulsed  during  the  night, 
but  breathed  his  last  tranquilly,  and  in  full  possession 
of  his  senses. 

NOLLET,'  JOHN  ANTOINE,  a  distinguished 
cultivator  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history, 
who  was  born  at  Pimbre,  near  Noyon,  in  1700.  He 
received  his  first  instruction  at  Clermont  and  Beau- 
vais,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Reaumur,  Dufay,  Duhamel,  and  Jussieu. 
In  1738  Count  Maurepas  first  estabhshed  a  profes- 
sorship of  experimental  jihysics  for  NoUet,  who  was 
also  made  member  of  several  scientific  societies.  To 
extend  his  acquaintance  with  science,  he  came  to 
England  and  also  visited  Italy.  In  1744  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  the  dau})hin  in  experimental  phy- 
sics at  Versailles.  He  employed  himself  particularly 
in  experiments  on  electricity.  Nollet  died  at  Paris 
in  1770.  His  treatise  on  the  "Hearing  of  Fish"  is  par- 
ticularly esteemed.  He  also  wrote  "  Legons  de  Phy- 
sique Experimentale,"  and  "  L'Art  des  Experiences." 

NON,  JEAN  CLAUDE  RICHARD  DE  SAINT, 
an  artist  of  considerable  ability,  who  was  born  in  1727. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture  at  Paris,  and  was  principally  celebrated  for 
his  "  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile." 
Besides  the  engravings  published  with  his  travels,  he 
also  published  a  number  of  engravings  from  antiques 
and  works  of  Le  Prince,  Boucher,  and  Fragonard. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  November  1791. 

NORDEN,  JOHN,  an  English  topographical 
■writer,  who  was  born  in  W^iltshire  in  1 548,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  His 
principal  works  are,  "  England,  an  Intended  Guyde 
for  English  Travellers  ;"  "  A  Description  of  Middle- 
sex and  Hertfordshire  ;"  "  A  Delineation  of  North- 
amptonshire ;"  "  A  Topographical  and  Historical 
Description  of  Cornwall ;"  "  The  Surveyor's  Dia- 
logue," &c.     His  death  took  place  in  1626. 

NORDEN,  FREDERIC  LEWIS,  a  modern  tra- 
veller, who  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
various  ])arts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
information  in  the  art  of  ship-building.  By  the 
command  of  the  same  monarch  he  also  went  to 
Egypt ;  and  on  his  return  published  a  work  entitled 
*' Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia."  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  His  death  took  place 
at  Paris  in  1742. 

NORGATE,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated  illuminator 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  also  a  Windsor 
herald,  and  one  of  the  clerks  to  the  signet.  One  of 
his  best  productions,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  "  The  Ori- 
ginal Patent  ofthe  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  grant- 
ed by  Charles  I.  to  Lord  Stirling."  He  died  in  1650. 


bury.  His  eldest  brother  being  now  prime-minister, 
he  obtained  the  mitre  of  Lichtield  and  Coventry  in 
1771,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  In  1774  his  lord- 
ship was  next  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Wor- 
cester; soon  after  which  he  was  translated  to  the 
rich  see  of  Winchester,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the 
second  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  emolument.  By 
his  wife,  a  lady  once  well  known  to  the  fashionable 
world,  he  had  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  both  sons 
and  sons-in-law  were  amply  provided  for  by  valuable 
livings  in  the  church.  This  venerable  prelate  died 
at  his  palace  in  Chelsea,  after  a  long  illness,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1820.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Mis- 
cellanea Sacra." 

NORTH,  FRANCIS,  BARON  GUILDFORD.— 
This  nobleman,  who  is  better  known  by  his  title  of 
Lord  Keeper,  was  born  in  1640,  and  after  a  close  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  the  law,  became  solicitor- 
general  in  1671.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1683,  and  died  in  two  years  afterwards.  His  "Phi- 
losophical Essay  on  Music"  is  a  good  work. 

NORTH,  FREDERIC,  EARLOFGUILDFORD, 
a  celebrated  English  statesman,  who  was  born  in 
1732,  and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  after  which  he  spent  some  time  at  Leipsic. 
On  his  return  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  having  entered  warmly  into  politics, 
he  was  raised  to  several  valuable  government  posts, 
and  finally  became  premier.  He  did  not  long  re- 
main at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  his  administration  was 
by  no  means  popular.  His  lordship,  who  was  much 
esteemed  in  private  life,  died  in  1792. 

NORTH,  GEORGE,  an  antiquarian  writer,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  1710,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1744.  He  was  the  author  of  "A  Table  of  English 
Silver  Coins  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Commonwealth 
with  Remarks,"  and  several  other  works  of  a  similar 
character.     His  death  took  place  in  1772. 

NORTH,  JOHN,  a  learned  Enghsh  ecclesiastic, 
who  was  born  in  1645.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1672  became  professor  of  Greek.  His 
writings,  which  are  principally  from  Plato,  are  now 
but  little  read. 

NORTH,  ROGER,  a  distinguished  biographical 
writer,  who  was  attorney-general  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  He  published  a  life  of  his  brother  the 
lord-keeper,  as  well  as  those  of  other  members  of  his 
family.  His  "  Examen"  is  a  well  written  work,  and 
he  died  soon  after  its  appearance  in  1733. 

NORTHCOTE,  JAMES,  a  highly  gifted  English 
artist,  who  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1746,  where 
his  father  M'as  a  watchmaker.  He  was  intended  for 
the  same  employment,  but  he  evinced  so  strong  a 
predilection  for  the  fine  arts  that,  through  the  inter- 
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vention  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  his  native  town, 
he  was  placed  under  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  ac- 
cordingly came  to  London  in  1771,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  new  profession.  After  five 
years'  study  he  quitted  his  preceptor,  and  commenced 
portrait  painting  on  his  own  account  with  great  suc- 
cess. However,  his  imagination  led  him  to  study 
the  higher  branches  of  art,  and,  in  furtherance  of  this 
object,  in  1777  he  repaired  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained about  three  years  ;  during  which  time  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  at 
Florence,  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  academy  at  Cortona, 
and  of  the  academy  Del  Forti  at  Rome.  He  was  also 
requested  to  make  a  portrait  of  himself,  to  be  placed 
among  the  distinguished  artists  which  grace  the  gal- 
lery at  Florence.  Mr.  Northcote  returned  to  this 
country  in  1780;  having  visited  on  his  way  all  the 
repositories  of  the  Flemish  school. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Boydell  to  design  subjects  for  engravings.  One  of 
the  most  admired,  entitled  the  Village  Doctress,  had 
for  several  years  a  considerable  sale.  It  was,  in  fact, 
by  familiar  subjects  of  this  class,  painted  from  their 
prototypes  in  nature,  and  thus  circulated  by  the  aid 
of  engraving,  that  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
graphic  arts  was  first  excited  throughout  the  country. 
About  the  year  1786  a  plan  was  suggested  to  form 
a  collection  of  pictures  illustrative  of  our  great  dra- 
matic author,  Shakspeare,  which  were  to  be  publicly 
exhi!)ited,  and  then  published  in  a  splendid  foho 
volume.  Mr.  Boydell  at  once  adopted  the  proposal 
for  this  great  national  undertaking,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  almost  every  distinguished  painter  in 
England. 

It  was  this  memorable  event  that  enabled  North- 
cote to  develope  his  powers.  The  public  excitement 
at  the  opening  of  the  Shakspeare  gallery  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine. 

Amongst  the  many  splendid  efforts  of  British  art 
which  were  thus  collected  together,  none  were  more 
justly  attractive  than  the  compositions  of  Northcote. 
The  scene  of  the  smothering  of  the  royal  children  in 
the  Tower  of  London ;  that  of  taking  their  bodies 
secretly  by  torch-light  for  interment  at  the  foot  of 
the  stone  steps  ;  the  subject  of  Arthur  and  Hubert ; 
and  others  by  his  pencil,  certainly  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  best  specimens  of  the  state  of  British 
art  at  that  period.     Northcote  had  now  attained  to 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  he  received  the  reward  of 
it  by  being  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1786,  and  a  royal  academi- 
cian on  the  13th  of  February,  1787.     Mr.  Northcote 
from   this   period  divided  his  professional  labours 
among  historical  composition  and  portraiture.     He 
also  painted  a  series  of  moral  subjects,  illustrative  of 
virtue  and  vice,  in  the  progress  of  two  young  women. 
It  would  seem  that  these  were  intended  to  rival  the 
works  of  Hogarth,  but,  although  the  main  points  of 
this  graphic  drama  bore  directly  upon  the  subject, 
the  characters  were  certainly  wanting  in  that  great 
and  most  essential  property — expression;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  general  deficiency  of  the  series  in  the 
painter-like  execution,  which  is   so  admirably  dis- 
played in  the  marriage- a-la-rnode  and  other  works  of 
Hogarth.     It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Northcote  never 
painted  but  with  his  mind's  eye  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  colouring  of  Sir  Joshua ;  although  he  not  un- 
frequently  fancied  that  he  was  proceeding  like  Titian, 
Rubens,  or  Vandyke.     His  sojourn  in  Rome,  and 
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his  visits  to  other  parts  of  Italy,  wrought  so  little 
change  in  his  style  that  no  one  could  discover  the 
least  appearance  of  that  severity  of  manner  which  is 
so  peculiar  to  the  Roman  and  other  Italian  masters; 
and  which    may  be   quoted   in  obvious   contradis- 
tinction to  the  style  of  the  British  school.     His  pic- 
tures are  distinguished  for  their  fine  breadth  of  hght 
and  .shade  ;  and  most  of  his  historical  works  display 
an  extensive  and  accurate  accjuaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject treated,  much  study,  and  that  force  of  concep- 
tion which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  genius.     For 
a  period  of  above  thirty  years  his  productions  may 
be  said  to  have  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ex- 
hibitions at  Somerset  House;  and,  even  till  within  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  a  season  rarely  elapsed  at  the 
British  institution,  or  the  gallery  of  the  British  ar- 
tists, without  presenting  one  or  more  efforts  of  his 
pencil.    So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  devotion  which 
Mr.  Northcote  entertained  for  his  art,  that  he  used 
frequently  to  say,  that  "  If  Providence  were  to  leave 
me  the  liberty  to  select  my  heaven,  I  should  be  con- 
tent to  occupy  my  httle  painting-room,  with  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  happiness  I  have  experienced  there ; 
even  for  ever."     In  that  same  little  painting-room, 
in  his  house  in  Argyll  Place,  he  pursued  his  art  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  peace  and  unmolested.    His 
habits   were  economical :  and  his  time  was  valued 
with  correspondent  care ;  for,  devoted  as  he  was  to 
conversation,  he  worked  and  talked  at  the  same  time, 
and  did  not  pay,  but  only  received  visits  for  the  sake 
of  a  gossip.     He  had  much  of  the  cynical  spirit,  too 
prevalent  with  artists,  and  with  the  members  of  other 
professions,  of  depreciating  the  works  and  characters 
of  their  fellow-labourers ;  yet  he  was  one  of  those 
philosophers  who  at  the  same  time  do  not  forfeit  the 
name  of  philanthropists, — kind-hearted   men  who, 
notwithstanding  their  accomplishments  in  the  art  of 
reviling  any  body  that  crosses  their  path,  are  yet 
ready  to  go  out  of  the  road  to  do  a  kindness  for  any 
body. 

At  length  the  day  approached  that  was  to  termi- 
nate Mr.  Northcote's  long  and  tranquil  life.     "  On 
the  7th  of  July,"  says  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  for  above  thirty  years, 
"  I  paid  my  respects  to  him,  and  found  him  sitting 
at  the  window  of  his  bed-room  alone.     I   had  not 
been  to  see  him  before  for  two  months.    He  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  me,  and  asked  why  I  had  not  come 
sooner.     My  excuse  was  that  I  knew  he  was  much 
surrounded  with  friends,  and  it  appeared  to  me  ne- 
cessary that  some  should  keep  in  the  back-ground. 
He  thought  it  very  considerate,  and  then  talked  of 
the  death  of  poor  Jackson,  a  man  he  liked  equally  to 
any  one  living  or  dead      AH  this  time  was  taken  up 
in  seeking  for  his  snuff  box,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  it 
he  gave  me  a  steady  look  in  which  I  saw  a  difference 
from  that  I  had  been  accustomed  to  for  thirty  years. 
It  was  more  dejected  than  theUgolino  by  Sir  Joshua. 
He  said,  '  Well,  now  you're  come,  what  think'e  of 
me :  do  I  look  hke  a  long  inhabitant  for  this  world, 
or  like  a  visiter  for  the  next  ?'   At  this  moment  Miss 
Northcote,  who  is  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  her  bro  - 
ther,  came  into  the  room  and  heard  my  answer,  which 
was  that  I  never  saw  him  so  reduced  in  flesh.    '  Oh! 
but  you  don't  flatter  me,'  he  cried,  '  my  friends  say 
that  I  look  better.'    A  knock  was  heard  at  the  street 
door ;  it  was  his  doctor  and  I  took  my  leave,  my 
friend  desiring  I  would  come  again  soon:  but  I  never 
saw  him  more  or  heard  of  him  until  the  fourth  day 
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after  his  decease.  Some  years  since  Mr.  Northcote 
said  to  a  friend  that  '  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  son.' 
I  may  in  return  observe  that  in  him  I  have  lost  a 
father.  He  has  been  pleased  to  remember  me  in  his 
will,  and  I  should  feel  grateful  for  any  opportunity 
of  testifying  my  gratitude. 

"  In  a  conference  with  Mr.  Northcote's  old  and 
faithful  servant,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  I  have  been  given  to 
imderstand  that  on  the  8th  of  July,  1831,  her  master 
became  very  feeble  and  required  her  whole  attention 
for  his  comfort ;  yet,  although  he  was  as  helpless  as 
an  infant,  he  retained  his  senses  and  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness,  remarking  that  he  could  not  have  sup- 
posed there  was  a  person  on  earth  with  so  much 
feeling.  He  was  conscious  of  his  rapid  dissolution 
and  desired  her  to  retire  to  rest ;  but  her  feelings 
were  too  acute  for  sleep  and  her  mind  was  bent  en- 
tirely on  restoring  his  health, — but  all  was  useless. 
In  the  morning  of  the  13th  Mrs.  Gilchrist  raised  her 
master  to  give  him  some  tea;  but  he  swallowed  little, 
and  the  yoke  of  an  egg  with  difficulty.  For  twelve 
hours  he  remained  very  quiet,  and  expired  at  twenty 
minutes  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening." 

NORTHESK,  LORD.— ITiis  brave  naval  com- 
mander was  born  in  1760,  and  being  early  destined 
for  the  naval  profession,  he  embarked  in  1/71  with 
the  honourable  Captain  Barrington  in  theAlbion.  He 
next  served  v.'ith  Captain  Macbride  in  the  South- 
ampton. He  was  subsequently  placed  under  Lord 
Rodney,  and  was  promoted  by  that  celebrated  naval 
commander  in  April  1780.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain  in  April  17S2,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Eustatius,  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  that  name. 
From  this  ship  he  was  ordered  into  the  Enterprise 
frigate,  in  which  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
paid  off  at  the  peace  in  1783.  In  1787  he  married 
Miss  Rickets,  niece  of  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  and  in 
the  following  year  succeeded  his  eldest  brother  as 
Lord  Rosehill. 

In  1792,  on  the  demise  of  his  father,  his  lordship 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate;  and  in  January  1793 
he  commissioned  theBeaulieu  of  forty  guns,  and  went 
to  the  Leeward  Islands,  whence  he  returned  with  a 
convoy  in  the  Andromeda,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
put  out  of  commission. 

In  1796  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Monmouth  of  sixtj'-four  guns,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  North  Sea,  under  the  orders  of  the  late 
Lord  Viscount  Duncan,  until  May  1797,  when  the 
spiritof  disaffection,  whichhadoriginated  in  theChan- 
nel  fleet,  unfortunately  spread  to  that  squadron ;  and 
the  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  ships  brought  to  the 
Nore.  In  1800  Lord  Northesk  was  appointed  to  the 
Prince  of  ninety-eight  guns,  in  the  Channel  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  St.  Vincent,  in  which 
ship  he  continued  till  the  peace  in  1802,  when  he 
again  returned  from  active  service,  and  the  same  year 
his  lordship  was  re-elected  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  of 
Scotland. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostihties  with  France  in  1803, 
his  lordship  was  among  the  foremost  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices, and  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  Bri- 
tannia of  100  guns,  in  which  he  served  in  the  Chan- 
nel fleet  under  the  command  of  the  honourable 
Admiral  Cornwallis,  till  May  1804,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  theWhite  squad- 
ron. In  the  following  month  he  hoisted  his  flag  in 
the  same  ship,  and  continued  to  serve  in  her  on  her 


former  station  in  the  arduous  blockade  of  Brest,  dur- 
ing the  trying  and  tempestuous  winter  of  1804,  and 
till  August  in  the  following  year ;  when  he  was  de- 
tached with  a  squadron,  under  the  orders  of  Vice- 
admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder,  to  reinforce  Vice-admiral 
Collingwood  off  Cadiz. 

In  the  decisive  battle  of  Trafalgar  the  Britannia 
had  the  honour  of  bearing  his  lordship's  flag,  and 
took  a  distinguished  share  in  achieving  the  victory. 
Previous  to  that  great  event  it  had  been  directed  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  consequence  of  her  heavy 
rate  of  sailing,  that  the  Britannia  should  constantly 
take  a  position  to  windward  of  him  ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  he  ordered,  by  signal,  that  she  should 
assume  a  station  as  most  convenient,  without  regard 
to  the  order  of  battle  ;  and  afterwards  sent  verbal 
directions  to  Lord  Northesk  by  the  captain  of  the 
Sirius,  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line  astern  of  the 
fourteenth  ship.     This  was  effected  in  the  most  mas- 
terly and  gallant  manner,  though  the  Britannia  was 
severely  galled  in  bearing  down  by  a  raking  fire  from 
several  of  the  enemy.     On  passing  through  the  line 
and  hauling  up,  she  was  the  fourth  ship  of  the  van- 
division  in  action  (the  Victory,  Teraeraire,  and  Nep- 
tune, also  preceded  her),  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
completely  dismasted  a  French  ship  of  eighty  guns, 
who  waved  a  white  handkerchief  in  token  of  submis- 
sion.    She  afterwards  singly  engaged,  and  kept  at 
bay,  three  of  the  enemy's  van  ships  that  were  attempt- 
ing to  double  upon  Lord  Nelson's  flag  ship,  the  Vic- 
tory, at  that  time  already  warmly  engaged  with  two 
of  the  enemy,  and  much  disabled.     During  this  long 
and  bloody  conflict  the  noble  admiral  zealously  emu- 
lated the  conduct  of  his  illustrious  leader,  displaying  - 
the  most  heroic  courage,  tempered  by  the   coolest 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind;  he  was  ably  se- 
conded in  his  exertions  by  his  gallant  captain,  Charles 
Bullen.     Nor  was  his  conduct  after  the  action  less 
meritorious  ;  while  his  skill  and  promptitude  were 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  arduous  task  of  securing 
the  captured  ships.     His  majesty,  in  testimony  of  his 
approbation  of  his  eminent  services,  honoured  his 
lordship  with  the  red  riband  ;  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, the  corporation  of  London,  and  several  other 
cities  and  public  companies,  concurred  in  voting  him 
their  thanks  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  I8O6,  the  noble  admiral  had 
the  honour  of  being  invested  by  his  majesty  with 
the  order  of  the  Bath;  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  1814, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
Blue.    He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

NORTON,  FLETCHER,  a  learned  English  law- 
yer, who  was  born  in  January  1716.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  he  entered  his  profession  with  great 
promise  of  success,  and  in  1761  was  appointed  soli- 
citor-general to  the  king,  and  honoured  as  usual  with 
knighthood.  In  November  1 763  he  succeeded  to  the 
still  more  important  post  of  attorney-general,  and  in 
1769  became  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  Trent, 
which  appointment  was  a  sinecure ;  meanwhile  Sir 
Fletcher  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons, 
having  been  returned  for  different  boroughs  during 
several  successive  parliaments.  At  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  residence  at  Wonersh  near  Guilford,  he 
formed  a  connexion  with  the  corporation  and  freemen 
of  the  latter  place,  in  consequence  of  which  both  he 
and  his  children  afterwards  became  its  representa- 
tives. In  1770  he  was  chosen  speaker,  a  high  and 
honourable  office,  which  he  llUed  with  no  small  share 
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of  dignity.  Indeed  he  is  said  to  have  given  offence, 
by  his  bold  and  manly  conduct,  towards  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  when  on  presenting  certain  money 
bills  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  the  sovereign  in  person,  "  that  what  his  faith- 
ful commons  had  granted  liberally  his  majesty  might 
spend  economically."  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage  in  1782,  and  died  in  1789- 

NORWOOD,  RICHARD,  a  geometrician,  who 
measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  this  country. 
This  undertaking  was  executed  in  1635,  the  opera- 
tions being  carried  on  between  London  and  York. 
Mr.  Norwood  was  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Trigo- 
nometry," and  some  other  works  of  the  same  cha- 
racter.    His  death  took  place  in  1699- 

NOTKER,  surnamed  Labeo,  a  learned  monk  of 
St.  Gall,  M'ho  died  about  1022,  and  left  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  with  notes,  in  high  German,  one  of 
the  most  important  monuments  of  the  oldest  German 
prose.  The  manuscript  is  at  St.  Gall.  The  work  is 
printed  in  Schilter's  "Thesaurus." 

NOIT,  JOHN,  an  elegant  poet  and  philological 
A\Titer,  who  was  born  in  Worcester  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1751.  At  a  very  early  period,  while  at 
school,  he  evinced  his  taste  for  poetic  composition  in 
some  happy  translations  from  the  Latin  classics.  He 
studied  surgery  first  at  Birmingham,  and  then  re- 
moved to  London  to  finish  his  education  under  Sir 
Caesar  Hawkins,  with  whose  family  he  had  become 
connected.  In  1775  an  invalid  gentleman  was  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  with  whom  he  spent  two  years  on 
the  continent.  On  his  return  he  applied  himself  to 
his  professional  pursuits  in  London;  but  in  1783  he 
went  as  a  surgeon  on  board  an  East  Indiaman  to 
China,  and  remained  absent  from  England  about 
three  years.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  learned 
Persian  ;  and  his  beautiful  translation  of  some  of  the 
Odes  from  Hafiz  offered  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
proficiency  he  made  in  that  language.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  declined  entering  into  any  medical  en- 
gagements, that  he  might  attend  his  brother  and  his 
family  to  the  continent,  whither,  on  account  of  health, 
they  were  obliged  to  go.  He  came  back  in  17S8,  and 
then  took  his  degree  in  medicine  ;  and  soon  after 
attended  the  then  duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  Lady 
Duncannon,  as  their  physician,  to  the  continent. 
With  that  family  he  remained  connected,  more  or  less, 
till  1793,  when  he  came  back  to  the  hot-wells  at 
Bristol,  to  which  city  he  became  so  attached  that  no 
offer  of  greater  emolument  elsewhere  could  tempt  him 
to  change  his  situation.  During  the  last  eight  years 
of  his  life  he  suffered  from  a  painful  state  of  para- 
lysis, amounting  to  hemiplegia.  This  confined  him 
almost  wholly  to  the  house.  His  mental  faculties, 
howe^'er,  were  active;  and  he  amused  himself  in  re- 
\'ising  his  unfinished  compositions,  and  in  arranging 
plans  for  a  new  work,  which,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
he  proposed  to  execute.  So  perfect  were  his  memory 
and  judgment,  that  when,  about  a  month  previous  to 
his  decease,  a  person  applied  to  him  whom  he  had 
attended  many  years  before,  on  hearing  the  symptoms 
detailed,  he  reverted  to  the  prescriptions  he  had  ori- 
ginally given,  described  what  the  medicines  were,  and 
their  proportions,  directing  them  to  be  again  applied, 
which  was  done  with  complete  success.  So  attentive 
was  he  to  the  interests  of  others,  that  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  the  service  read  to  him  every  Sunday, 
he  desired  this  might  be  done  by  the  son  of  his  ser- 
vant in  preference  to  any  of  his  other  attendants. 


saying,  ''  It  would  give  the  lad  early  habits  of  piety, 
and  attach  him  to  the  offices  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land." Dr.  Nott  died  in  1S26,  and  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  old  burial  ground  at  Clifton. 

Dr.  Nott  was  the  author  of  several  popular  and  in- 
structive works.  Among  them  we  may  enumerate, 
"  A  Chemical  Dissertation  on  the  Thermal  Waters 
of  Pisa,  and  the  Acidulous  Spring  of  Asciano,"  "The 
Poems  of  Caius  Yalerius  Catullus,  in  English  verse, 
with  the  Latin  Text  versified,  and  Classical  Notes," 
"The  First  Book  of  Titus  Carus  Lucretius  on  the 
Nature  of  Things,  with  the  Latin  Text,"  "  The  Lyrics 
of  Horace,  with  the  Latin  Text  revised,"  "  On  the 
Influenza,  as  it  prevailed  in  Bristol  and  its  Yicinity, 
in  the  Spring  of  1803,"  "Petrarch,  a  Selection  from 
his  Odes  and  Sonnets,  translated  with  Notes,"  and 
"  Select  Poems  from  the  Hesperides,  or  Works,  both 
Human  and  Divine,  of  Robert  Herrick." 

NOVERRE,  JOHN  GEORGE.— This  reformer  of 
the  art  of  dancing  in  Europe  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1727-  His  father  was  an  adjutant  in  the  army  of 
Charles  XII.,  and  he  was  destined  for  the  military 
profession  ;  but  his  taste  led  him  to  prefer  dancing 
to  fighting,  and  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
dancer,  Dupre.  After  attracting  the  notice  of  royalty 
in  his  own  country  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
equally  well  received.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1746,  and  composed  for  the  comic  opera  his  Chinese 
ballet,  which  made  no  extraordinary  sensation.  He 
afterwards  produced  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 
and  acquired  so  much  celebrity  that  Garrick  invited 
him  to  England,  where  his  talents  attracted  great  ad- 
miration. Returning  to  France  he  published,  in  1760, 
"  Lettres  sur  la  Danse,"  in  which  he  started  some 
new  ideas,  and  proposed  a  radical  reformation  of  his 
art.  He  afterwards  became  master  of  the  re\'els  to 
the  duke  of  Wurteraberg,  with  whom  he  continued 
some  years,  and  then  held  a  similar  office  at  Vienna. 
He  went  to  Milan  on  the  marriage  of  the  arch-duke 
Ferdinand,  and  also  visited  the  courts  of  Naples  and 
Lisbon,  where  his  merit  was  rewarded  with  the  cross 
of  the  order  of  Christ.  After  a  second  journey  to 
London,  Noverre  entered  into  the  service  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  who  appointed  him  chief 
ballet-master  of  the  royal  academy  of  music.  He 
suffered  greatly  at  the  revolution,  and  passed  the  later 
years  of  his  life  in  indifferent  circumstances.  His 
death  took  place  in  November  1810. 

NOY,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English  lawyer,  who 
was  born  at  St.  Burian  in  Cornwall,  and  received  his 
education  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  called  to  the  bar.  In  his  profes- 
sion he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  a  cynical 
temperament  and  unbending  sternness,  which  sub- 
sequently rendered  him  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  court.  Having  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  constant  opposition  to 
the  court  measures.  But  in  the  following  reign  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general,  upon  which  he  in- 
stantly veered  round  and  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  supporters  of  that  prerogative  which  he  had 
so  often  before  laboured  to  abridge.  The  fatal  pro- 
ject of  attempting  to  raise  supplies  by  what  was 
called  "  ship  money,"  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
him.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  witness  the  whole 
of  the  misery  which  followed,  as  his  death  took  place 
m  1634. 
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NUGENT,  ROBERT,  CRAGGS,  EARL  OF.— 

This  noble  poet  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  educated 
in  the  catholic  faith.  He  was,  however,  converted 
to  the  protestant  religion,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  parliament.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
poems  of  considerable  merit,  and  it  was  to  Lord  Nu- 
gent that  Goldsmith  addressed  his  poem  entitled 
"The  Haunch  of  Venison."     He  died  in  1788. 

NUGENT,  THOxMAS,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
who  was  the  author  of  "  Travels  through  Germany," 
"  Observations  on  Italy  and  its  Inhabitants,"  a 
French  and  English  Dictionary,  and  a  life  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  besides  several  other  works.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  fellow  of  the  antiquarian  society, 
and  died  in  London  in  1772. 

NYE,  PHILIP,  an  English  nonconformist  divine, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  He  was  born  in  1596,  and  took  his  de- 
gree in  Magdalen  college,  O.^ford,  after  which  he 
became  minister  of  St.  Michael's  church,  Cornhill. 
His  resistance,  however,  to  Laud  compelled  him  to 
escape  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.  He  subsequently  returned,  and  became  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  controversies  of  the  period.  He 
died  in  1673. 

OATES,  TITUS. — This  notorious  individual  was 
born  in  1619  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  after- 
wards entered  holy  orders.  Subsequently  to  that  event, 
however,  he  turned  catholic,  and  then  again  made  a 
profession  ofthe  protestant  faith,  when,  inconjunction 
with  a  Dr.  Tongue,  he  gave  information  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  pretended  plot  of  the  cathohcs,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  the  protestant  religion,  and 
falsely  accused  several  catholic  families  of  distinc- 
tion, many  of  whom  suffered  death.  Strange  to  say, 
this  infamous  character  was  rewarded  with  a  pension 
of  1200^.  per  annum.  On  the  accession  of  James  II. 
he  was  indicted  for  perjury,  condemned  to  stand  five 
times  in  the  pillory  every  year  of  his  life,  and  to  be 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  thence  to  Ty- 
burn ;  the  last  part  of  his  sentence  was  executed 
with  extraordinary  severity.  He,  however,  recovered, 
and  at  the  revolution  of  1688  he  obtained  a  pension 
of  1000/.  a  year.     His  death  took  place  in  1705. 

OBERLIN,  JOHN  FREDERICK.— Thi*  extra- 
ordinary French  ecclesiastic  united  to  the  duties  of  a 
pastor  of  a  poor  protestant  flock  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  theWaldbach,  attainments  which  made  his  neigh- 
bourhood the  theatre  of  civilization ;  and  his  life 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  amazing  eiiects 
which  spring  from  religious  precepts  when  sanc- 
tioned by  high  moral  rectitude.  He  was  born  at 
Strasbourg  in  1740,  and  after  receiving  a  good  edu- 
cation in  his  native  city  became  domestic  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  surgeon,  who  initiated  him  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  healing  art. 

In  1766  the  chaplainship  of  aFrench  regiment  was 
offered  him ;  and,  as  he  saw  in  it  a  prospect  of  great 
and  extensive  usefulness,  alike  gratifying  to  his  sense 
of  duty  and  his  consciousness  of  a  power  which 
would  enable  him  to  govern  the  minds  of  men,  he 
determined  upon  accepting  the  office.  He  accord- 
ingly left  his  situation,  and  took  for  his  lodging  a 
little  apartment  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  entering  upon 
a  preparatory  course  of  reading.  At  this  time  a 
curacy  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  or  Steinthal  became 
vacant — a  mountainous  canton  in  Alsace,  forming 
part  of  the  western  ramification  ofthe  Haut  Champ, 
or  Champ  de  Feu,  which  is  an  isolated  range  de- 


tached by  a  deep  valley  from  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  chain  of  the  Vosges  mountains.  It  consists  of 
two  parishes ;  Rothau  is  one ;  the  other,  which  had 
now  become  vacant,  comprised  three  churches,  and 
the  five  hamlets  of  Fondai,  Belmont,  Waldbach, 
Bellefosse,  and  Zolbach,  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Lutherans.  One  privilege  the  inhabitants  pos- 
sessed in  common  with  the  other  Alsacians, — that 
entire  hberty  of  conscience  to  which  men  are  entitled 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  reason,  and  which, 
having  been  warranted  to  them  when  Alsace  was  in- 
corporated with  France,  had  not  been  violated,  not 
even  when  the  resolution  was  taken  and  acted  upon 
of  exterminating  protestantism  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Lutherans  owed  this  to  their 
numerical  strength  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ger- 
many, not  to  any  other  principles  of  policy  in  the 
French  government,  nor  to  the  royal  faith  of  Louis 
le  Grand.  But  the  benefit  of  that  privilege  had  long 
been,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  among  the  Lutherans 
of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  Their  unhappy  district  had 
suflfered  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  in  subse- 
quent wars  had  been  almost  laid  waste ;  so  that  when 
Oberlin,who  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  ministry, 
came  amongst  them  as  their  pastor,  he  had  to  teach 
his  flock  to  read  before  they  could  acquire  any  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  scriptures  from  their  own  exer- 
tions. Oberlin's  mother  went  with  him  to  arrange 
his  domestic  estabhshraent,  and  then  left  him  there 
with  his  younger  sister,  Sophia,  in  charge  of  it. 
About  a  year  afterwards,  Madeleine  Witter,  a  friend 
and  relation  of  the  family,  came  to  visit  Sophia,  and 
remained  some  weeks  at  the  parsonage.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Stras- 
bourg, but  had  lost  both  parents  at  a  very  early  age. 
Her  understanding  was  good,  and  her  mind  highly 
cultivated  ;  but  though  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
principles,  she  was  at  this  time  more  expensive  and 
worldly  in  her  habits  than  her  cousin  Frederick,  and 
their  dispositions  did  not  entirely  harmonize.  But 
we  must  quote  a  passage  from  an  interesting  life  of 
Oberlin,  which  will  best  illustrate  his  views  of  the 
immediate  interposition  of  Providence  in  this  matter : 

"  The  time  of  Madeleine's  departure  drew  nigh — a 
day  was  fixed  for  it ;  and  only  two  day.s  before  that 
appointed  one  Oberlin  heard  a  voice  within  him 
which  whispered,  'Take  her  for  thy  partner!'  AVe 
are  told  that  he  resisted  the  call,  and  said  in  reply  to 
it,  almost  aloud,  '  It  is  impossible — our  (hspositions 
do  not  agree  !'  'Take  her  for  thy  partner !'  said  the 
secret  voice  again  ; — and  that '  the  wish  was  father'  to 
that  voice  no  one  will  doubt,  though  Oberlin  did  not 
confess  it  to  himself,  and,  perhaps,  did  not  suspect  it. 
'  He  spent  a  sleepless  night ;  and  in  his  prayers  the 
next  morning  solemnly  declared  to  God,  that  if  He 
would  give  him  a  sign,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
Madeleine  should  accede  to  the  proposition,  that  the 
union  was  in  accordance  with  His  will,  he  would 
cheerfully  submit  to  it,  and  consider  the  voice  he 
had  heard  as  a  leading  of  Providence.'  " 

The  delusions  which  minds  in  a  feverish  state  of 
devotional  excitement  practise  upon  themselves  are 
seldom  so  harmless  as  in  Oberlin's  case.  The  tenour 
of  his  prayer  must  imply  that  he  was  about  to  make 
a  proposal  of  marriage  without  feeling  any  predilec- 
tion for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  ;  and  that 
he  bound  himself  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  if  it 
should  be  accepted,  only  because  in  so  doing  he 
shouldbe  submitting  to  the  will  of  Providence  ;  and 
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thus  solemnly  engaging  in  that  fanatical  prayer  to  do, 
on  this  special  consideration,  what,  in  the  supj)osed 
predicament,  he  could  not  without  breach  of  honour 
and  faith,  violation  of  feeling,  and  deserved  loss  of 
character,  have  left  undone.  The  biographer  who 
mentions  the  particulars  of  his  various  courtships 
"  merely  because  they  are  so  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic," and  interposes  nothing  like  one  warning 
word  concerning  the  perilous  enthusiasm  there  ex- 
emplified (though  such  warning  is  especially  needful 
for  that  class  of  readers  to  whose  hands  the  book 
was  most  likely  to  find  its  way),  proceeds  to  relate, 
that  after  breakfast  the  same  morning,  Coelebs  found 
the  young  lady  sitting  in  a  summer-house  in  the 
garden — it  was  a  late  spring  or  early  summer,  in  a 
lovely  scene ;  and  we  may  suppose  in  such  lovely 
weather  as  makes  a  summer-house  inviting.  Losing 
but  little  time  in  preliminaries,  he  placed  himself  be- 
side her,  and  began  what  the  biographer  terms  a  con- 
versation, though  it  consisted  in  one  pithy  speech  : — 
"  You  are  now  about  to  leave  us,  my  dear  friend.  I 
have  had  an  intimation  that  you  are  destined  by  the 
divine  will  to  be  the  partner  of  my  life.  If  you  can 
resolve  upon  this  step,  so  important  to  us  both,  I  ex- 
pect you  will  give  me  your  candid  opinion  about  it 
before  your  departure." 

This  new  method  of  courtship  proved  a  short  way 
to  matrimony  :  it  allowed  Miss  Witter  eight  and 
forty  hours  for  deliberation — but  instead  of  lessen- 
ing the  grace  of  her  acceptance  by  delaying  it,  she 
"  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  blushing  as  she  approached 
him,  placed  one  hand  before  her  eyes,  and  held  the 
other  towards  him  :  he  clasped  it  in  his  own,"  and 
thus  the  decision  was  made.  Their  marriage  speedily 
followed ;  and,  while  it  lasted,  it  was  happy  even  to 
the  full  measure  of  their  desires.  Mrs.  Oberhn  be- 
came an  invaluable  assistant  to  her  husband  in  all  his 
labours  of  beneficence  ;  tempering  his  zeal  with  her 
prudence,  and  forwarding  his  benevolent  plans  by 
her  judicious  arrangements. 

Had  there  been  more  sympathy  between  them 
here,  there  would  have  been  less  fitness  in  their 
union  ;  for,  as  a  worldly-minded  husband  might  have 
secularised  and  deadened  her  heart,  so  might  a  wife 
of  enthusiastic  religious  feelings  hare  excited  him  to 
go  beyond  the  bounds  of  possible  utility  in  the  ar- 
dour of  his  benevolent  zeal.  But  they  were  so  well 
assorted,  that  the  natural  disposition  of  each  tended 
to  counteract  the  besetting  sin  of  the  other,  and  both 
were  thus  guarded  against  the  errors  into  which^they 
might  else  not  improbably  have  fallen. 

"  Confident,"  says  his  biographer,  "  that  strength 
would  be  afforded  if  rightly  sought,  Oberlin  resolved 
when  he  entered  on  his  cure  to  employ  all  the  attain- 
ments in  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  Strasbourg,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  parish  and  the  benefit  of  his  pa- 
rishioners." He  began  his  measures  for  civilizing 
the  people  as  one  who  rightly  perceived  that  by  bet- 
tering their  social  condition  he  should  ))romote  their 
moral,  and  thereby  prepare  a  way  for  their  spiritual 
improvement.  All  the  roads  belonging  to  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche  were  impassable  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year ;  and  the  only  mode  of  communication 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  with  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  was  by  stepping  stones  over  the 
Bruche,  a  stream  which,  having  its  sources  in  these 
mountains,  falls  into  the  111  before  it  reaches  Stras- 
bourg. ^  It  was  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  crossing  place ; 
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but  in  winter  the  way  is  described  in  Oberlin's  life 
to  have  been  along  its  bed  ; — those  who  know  what 
mountain  streams  are  in  winter  may  suspect  some 
error  here  in  the  compiler.  Being  thus  insulated,  as 
it  were,  in  their  own  valley,  the  inhabitants  had  no 
vent  for  their  produce,  had  there  been  a  surplus  to 
dispose  of ;  they  had  accustomed  themselves  in  con- 
sequence to  be  contented  with  a  bare  and  wretched 
subsistence ;  they  had  not  even  the  most  necessary 
agricultural  instruments  to  aid  them  in  obtaining 
this,  and  were  without  any  means  of  procuring  them. 
This  was  their  state  \Vhen  Oberlin  assembled  them, 
and  proposed  to  open  a  communication  with  the  high 
road  to  Strasbourg  by  blasting  the  rocks,  construct- 
ing a  solid  wall  to  support  a  road  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  along  the  banks  of  the  Bruche,  and 
building  a  bridge  across  that  river  near  Rothau. 

The  peasants  were  astonished  at  such  a  proposal ; 
they  looked  upon  it  as  utterly  impracticable,  and  all 
began  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  score  of  having  as 
much  private  business  on  their  hands  as  they  could 
get  through.  They  talked  of  difficulties,  and  raised 
objections,  to  which  Oberhn  replied  by  reminding 
them  that  they  were  shut  up  in  their  own  villages 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  ;  whereas,  if  this  road 
were  made  and  the  river  bridged,  they  would  at  all 
times  have  an  open  intercourse  with  the  neighbour- 
ing district ;  they  would  always  have  a  market  for 
their  produce, — they  might  then  supply  themselves 
with  many  most  useful  things  of  which  they  now 
felt  the  want,  and  they  would  have  the  means  of  pro- 
viding comforts  for  themselves  and  their  children  ; 
and  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  Let  those  who  see  the 
importance  of  all  this  come  and  work  with  me!"  and 
with  that,  shouldering  a  pickaxe,  off  he  set  with  a 
faithful  servant  to  begin  the  work.  The  effect  of  his 
speech  and  of  his  example  was  such  that  the  peasants 
are  said  not  only  to  have  desisted  from  their  opposi- 
tion, but  with  one  accord  to  have  hastened  for  their 
tools  and  then  followed  him.  He  appointed  to  each 
his  task,  reserving  for  himself  and  his  man  the  most 
diflficult  or  dangerous  places.  This  spirit  spread 
through  the  whole  parish;  implements  were  wanted 
for  the  number  of  willing  hands  ;  he  procured  them 
from  Strasbourg,  and.  as  expenses  accumulated,  he 
obtained  funds  through  the  exertions  of  his  friends. 
WaUs  were  erected  to  support  the  earth  wherever  it 
was  likely  to  give  way  ;  mountain-torrents,  which 
had  hitherto  inundated  the  meadows,  were  diverted 
into  courses,  or  received  into  beds  suflScient  to  con- 
tain them  ;  a  neat  wooden  bridge,  which  at  this  day, 
though  sixty  years  have  elapsed,  still  bears  the  nameof 
"  Le  Pont  de  Charite,"  was  thrown  over  the  Bruche  ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  1770,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  Oberlin's  marriage,  the  whole  task  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  communication  with  Strasbourg  opened. 

The  peasants  now  experienced  the  benefit  of  his 
zealous  exertions  for  their  welfare,  and  cheerfully  en- 
gaged in  his  next  project, — that  of  forming  roads 
between  the  four  villages  of  his  parish,  which  were 
till  this  time  in  a  state  of  savage  separation.  The 
spirit  of  well-directed  industry  that  had  thus  been 
raised,  made  the  Steinthal  a  lively  and  an  animat- 
ing scene.  "  The  pastor,  who  on  the  Sabbath  had 
directed  their  attention  with  that  earnestness  and 
warmth  wherewith  his  own  soul  was  filled,  to  *  the 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,"  was  seen 
on  the  Monday,  with  a  pickaxe  on  his  shoulder, 
marching  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  of  his  flock. 
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Such  was  the  uncivilized  state  of  the  parish,  and 
'indeed  of  the  adjacent  country,  that  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  could  not  be  purchased  nor  even 
repaired  at  any  nearer  place  than  Strasbourg ;  two 
days  therefore  must  be  spent  in  going  thither  and  re- 
turning; and  as  the  same  causes  which  had  hitherto 
kept  the  people  in  barbarism  had  kept  them  poor, 
they  had  no  money  for  such  emergencies.  Oberlin's 
whole  income  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  francs,  but 
if  ever  man  was  "  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a 
year,"  he  was  so.  "  Spend,  and  God  will  send," 
seems  to  have  been  his  maxim, — not  in  the  spend- 
thrift, reckless,  and  senseless  use  of  the  saying,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  one  who  believed  that  "  he  who  hath 
pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord."  He 
stocked  a  warehouse  inWaldbach  with  these  articles, 
and  gave  the  purchasers  credit ;  and  he  established 
a  sort  of  lending  fund,  under  the  strict  regulation 
that  those  who  did  not  punctually  replace  the  loan 
on  the  prescribed  day  were  to  lose  for  a  certain  time 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  from  it  again.  These 
things  could  not  have  been  done  without  assistance 
fi'om  his  friends  in  Strasbourg;  but  Christian  friends 
will  never  be  wanting  to  such  men  for  such  objects. 
His  next  measure  was  to  select  some  of  the  handiest 
of  the  elder  boys  and  send  them  to  Strasbourg,  there 
to  learn  the  respective  trades  of  carpenter,  mason, 
glazier,  cartwright,  and  blacksmith;  these,  when  they 
returned  to  the  Steinthal,  trained  up  others,  and  their 
earnings  circulated  in  the  parish,  which  was  another 
advantage  gained.  Most  of  their  habitations  were 
wretched  cabins  quarried  in  the  rocks,  or  burrowed 
in  the  sides  of  the  mountains :  comfortable  cottages 
were  now  erected  under  Oberlin's  superintendence, 
and  cellars  constructed  deep  enough  to  preserve  their 
potatoes  from  the  frost. 

These  valuable  esculent  roots  were  then  their  staff 
of  life.  It  seems  incredible  what  is  here  given  as  the 
account  ^which  old  men  assured  Oberlin  they  had 
received  from  their  fathers, — that  till  the  year  1709 
the  people  of  this  canton  subsisted  chiefly  upon  wild 
apples  and  pears.  The  sufferings  which  they  en- 
dured that  year  from  famine  made  them,  it  is  said, 
perceive  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  subsist- 
ence instead  of  trusting  like  savages  to  the  sponta- 
neous production  of  the  soil;  so  they  cleared  part  of 
the  forest  and  introduced  potatoes.  These  had  so 
far  degenerated  through  careless  cultivation,  that 
fields  which  had  formerly  from  120  to  150  bushels, 
now  yielded  only  from  thirty  to  fifty;  and  the  people 
imputed  this  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  instead  of 
to  their  own  neglect :  there  was,  indeed,  this  appa- 
rent ground  for  their  complaint,  that  the  rains  had 
%vashed  away  the  soil  in  many  [)laces,  and  they  had 
taken  no  means  either  to  prevent  this  or  to  repair 
the  mischief.  Oberlin  procured  seed  from  Lorraine, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  instructed  the  people 
from  Parmentier's  useful  work  in  the  culture  of  this 
root.  He  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
botany  during  his  residence  in  M.  Ziegenhagen's 
family,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  such  of  those  indigenous  plants 
as  could  be  used  for  food,  for  physic,  or  for  any  of 
the  useful  arts. 

He  tried  to  raise  sainfoin,  but  this  plant  requires 
a  deeper  soil  than  covers  the  rocks  and  sandstone  of 
the  Steinthal.  That  soil  agrees  with  potatoes  ;  and 
this  root  succeeded  so  well  under  a  good  system  of 
culture  that  it  furnished  them  not  only  with  a  suffi- 


cient store  for  home  consumption,  but  with  a  surplus 
which  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  a  profitable 
article  of  exportation.  Dutch  clover,  also,  which  he 
introduced,  succeeded  well,  and  flax,  which  he  raised 
from  seed  from  Riga.  One  of  his  favourite  maxims 
was,  "  Let  nothing  be  lost ;"  and  nature  was  never 
followed  more  carefully  in  observance  of  this  principle 
than  by  Oberlin.  He  taught  his  people  not  only 
how  to  manage  their  manure  in  the  best  manner, 
but  to  convert  leaves,  rushes,  moss,  and  cones  from 
the  pine  forest  into  a  compost ;  and  he  paid  children 
a  certain  price  for  tearing  up  old  woollen  rags  and 
cutting  old  shoes  into  pieces  for  the  same  purpose. 
Never  was  there  a  more  practical  utilitarian  ;  nothing 
escaped  his  indefatigable  attention,  and  nothing  was 
beneath  it ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  induced  his 
parishioners  to  profit  by  his  lessons  shows  a  degree 
of  patient  prudence  which  is  seldom  found  connected 
with  so  much  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  Ignorant 
people  are  never  more  obstinate  in  ignorance  than 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  improve  those  practices 
in  husbandry  which  they  have  learned  from  their 
fathers.  They  acknowledged  Oberlin's  genius  as  a 
road-maker  ;  but  they  could  not  believe  that  their 
pastor,  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in  Strasbourg,  could 
understand  the  management  of  fields  and  gardens 
so  well  as  themselves.  Being  well  aware  of  this,  he 
prepared  a  practical  lesson,  without  giving  them  any 
cause  to  suspect  it  was  intended  for  their  instruction. 
There  were  two  gardens  belonging  to  the  parsonage, 
each  crossed  by  a  frequented  footpath ;  one  of  these, 
which  was  noted  for  the  poverty  of  its  soil,  he  con- 
verted into  a  nursery,  where,  having  well  prepared 
the  ground,  he  planted  slips  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cherry,  and  walnut-trees  ;  in  the  other  he  dug  trenches 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  in  which  he  planted  young 
fruit-trees,  and  surrounded  them  with  such  soil  as 
he  considered  best  adapted  to  them.  In  this  work,  a 
tavourite  and  intelligent  servant,  the  same  who  had 
been  his  aide-de-camp  in  road-making,  was  his  sole 
assistant.  The  trees  flourished  in  the  course  of 
their  sure  growth, — this  being  a  work  which,  when 
well  performed,  is  liable  to  no  casual  disappointment. 
The  people,  as  he  expected,  could  not  help  observing 
this,  and  wondering  at  the  difference  between  the 
state  of  their  pastor's  garden  and  of  their  own  ;  and 
at  length  they  questioned  him,  to  his  wish,  how  it 
was  that  such  fine  trees  had  been  made  to  grow  in 
such  an  unfavourable  soil  ?  Oberhn,  according  to  his 
custom  of  connecting  every  incident  with  religious 
considerations,  first  directed  their  thoughts  to  Him 
"  who  causeth  the  earth  to  bring  forth  her  bud,"  and 
who  "  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness."  He 
then  reminded  them  that  all  the  benefits  of  nature 
were  not  gratuitously  bestowed  on  man,  and  explained 
to  them  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which, 
according  to  their  labour,  would  be  their  reward. 
Those  who  wished  to  follow  his  example — and  it  was 
soon  generally  followed — were  supplied  with  young 
trees  from  his  nursery ;  grafting  became  a  favourite 
employment,  when  he  had  instructed  them  in  it; 
gardening,  a  favourite  recreation.  "The  very  face  of 
the  country  underwent  a  complete  change ;  for  the 
cottages,  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  bare  and  deso- 
late, were  surrounded  by  neat  little  orchards  and 
gardens ;  and,  in  place  of  indigence  and  misery,  the 
villages  and  their  inhabitants  gradually  assumed  an 
air  of  rural  happiness." 

Having  thus  been  the  Vertumnus  and  Bacchus  of 
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tlie  Ban  de  la  Roche,  he  next  became  itsTriptolemus. 
He  represented  to  the  farmers  that  they  might  ob- 
tain a  double  advantage  by  stall-feeding  their  cattle 
and  converting  their  least  productive  pastures  into 
plough  lands ;  for  thus  they  might  raise  grain  for 
themselves  instead  of  purchasing  it,  and  would  have 
an  increase  of  butter,  which  they  might  export.  The 
nature  of  the  country  presented  a  serious  objection 
to  one  part  of  this  plan,  for  there  was  much  work  for 
the  pickaxe  before  the  plough  could  be  employed, 
and  in  many  places  rocks  were  to  be  blasted  and  soil 
to  be  carried  thither.  Except,  indeed,  in  the  cost  of 
labour,  little  else  was  sacrificed  in  the  experiment, 
some  of  the  grass  lands  being  cultivated  to  so  little 
purpose  "  that  it  is  said  the  wife  could  carry  home 
in  her  apron  all  the  hay  her  husband  had  mown  in  a 
long  morning."  Oberlin,  as  usual,  put  in  practice 
what  he  advised.  The  plan  answered  his  highest 
expectations,  and  was  followed  with  good  success ; 
and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  ministry  Oberhn 
formed  an  agricultural  society  in  the  parish  which 
he  had  found  almost  in  a  savage  state.  The  pastors 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  some  of  his  other 
friends,  assisted  it  by  becoming  members.  He  con- 
nected, or,  in  later  language,  affihated  it  with  that 
at  Strasbourg,  whereby  he  obtained  the  communica- 
tion of  periodical  works;  and  the  Strasbourg  society 
placed  200  francs  at  the  disposal  of  this  auxiliary 
body,  to  be  distributed  among  those  peasants  who 
should  most  distinguish  themselves  in  planting  nur- 
sery grounds  and  grafting  fruit  trees. 

The  school-house,  which  was  the  only  regular  one 
in  the  five  villages,  had  been  constructed  of  unsea- 
soned wood;  Oberhn  found  it  in  a  ruinous  state,  nor 
could  he  have  persuaded  the  overseers  of  the  com- 
mune to  repair  it  unless  he  had  formally  engaged 
that  no  part  of  the  expense  should  fall  upon  the  pa- 
rish funds.  Some  money  he  collected  among  his 
friends  at  Strasbourg,  with  which,  though  far  from  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  he  began;  for  neither  personal 
considerations,  nor  the  fear  of  being  unable  to  meet 
contingent  expenses,  ever  deterred  him  from  putting 
into  execution  schemes  of  usefulness.  He  had  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  hea- 
venly Father;  and  was  convinced,  as  he  often  said, 
that  if  he  asked  for  any  thing  with  faith,  and  it  was 
really  right  that  the  thing  should  take  place,  it  would 
infallibly  be  granted  to  his  prayers.  Too  much  of 
such  faith  is  better  than  too  little,  and  Oberlin  never 
acted  upon  it  to  a  dangerous  extent.  In  this  case,  as 
in  that  of  the  roads,  there  was  a  present  and  tangible 
good ;  the  building  was  completed  without  material 
injury  to  his  own  slender  finances  :  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  a  similar  one  was  erected  in  each  of  the 
other  four  villages,  the  inhabitants  coming  volunta- 
rily forward  and  taking  the  trouble  and  cost  upon 
themselves. 

As  Oberlin  had  observed  with  concern  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  the  younger  children  were  sub- 
jected, whilst  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  at 
school,  and  their  parents  busily  engaged  in  their  daily 
avocations,  he  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  introduction 
of  infant  schools  also ;  probably  the  very  first  ever 
established,  and  the  model  of  those  subsequently 
opened  at  Paris,  and  still  more  recently  in  this  coun- 
try. Observation  and  experience  had  convinced  him, 
that,  even  from  the  very  cradle,  children  are  capable 
of  being  taught  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  of  being  trained  to  habits  of  subordina- 


tion and  industry ;  and  in  conjunction  with  his  wife 
he  therefore  formed  conductrices  for  each  commune, 
engaged  large  rooms  for  them,  and  salaried  them  at 
his  own  expense.  Instruction,  in  these  schools,  was 
mingled  with  amusement ;  and  whilst  enough  of 
discipline  was  introduced  to  instil  habits  of  subjec- 
tion, a  degree  of  liberty  was  allowed  which  left  the 
infant  mind  full  ])ower  of  expansion,  and  informa- 
tion was  conveyed  which  might  turn  to  the  most  im- 
portant use  in  after-life.  During  school  hours  the 
children  were  collected  on  forms  in  great  circles.  Two 
women  were  employed,  the  one  to  direct  the  handi- 
craft, the  other  to  instruct  and  entertain  them.  Whilst 
the  children  of  two  or  three  years  old  only  were  made 
at  intervals  to  sit  quietlyby  those  of  five  or  six  who  were 
taught  to  knit,  spin,  and  sew ;  and  when  they  were  be- 
ginning to  be  weary  of  this  occupation,  their  conduc- 
tress showed  them  coloured  pictures  relating  to  Scrip- 
ture subjects,  or  natural  history,  making  them  recite 
after  her  the  explanation  she  gave.  She  also  explained 
geographical  maps  of  France,  Europe,  or  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  and  its  immediate  environs,  engraved  on  wood 
for  the  purpose,  by  Oberlin's  directions,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  different  places  marked  upon 
them  :  in  addition  to  this,  she  taught  them  to  sing 
moral  songs  and  hymns.  Thus  she  varied  their  em- 
ployment as  much  as  possible,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  continually  occupied,  and  never  permitting 
them  to  speak  a  word  of  Patois. 

"  With  minds  thus  stored  and  trained  by  discipline 
the  children,  when  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  entered 
what  may  be  called  the  public  schools,  and  the  mas- 
ters were  relieved  and  encouraged  in  their  duties 
(which,  in  such  a  situation,  were  sufficiently  arduous) 
by  the  progress  they  had  already  made.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture, astronomy,  and  sacred  and  profane  history, 
were  regularly  taught  in  the  higher  schools  ;  but  al- 
though Oberlin  carefully  superintended  the  whole 
proceedings,  he  reserved  for  himself,  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  rehgious  instruction  of  this  large  family. 
Every  Sunday  the  children  of  each  village,  in  rota- 
tion, assembled  at  the  church  to  sing  the  hymns  they 
had  learned,  to  recite  the  religious  lessons  which  they 
had  committed  to  memory  during  the  week,  and  to 
receive  the  exhortations  or  admonitions  of  their  com- 
mon father." 

Oberhn's  first  object  was  to  ground  young  people 
well  in  their  Christian  faith, — thus  laying  his  founda- 
tion on  the  rock  of  ages  :  his  next  was  to  give  them 
thatkind  of  instruction  which  might  render  them  most 
capable  of  enjoying  a  country  hfe.  Part  of  their 
school  exercises  was  to  extract  from  the  best  authors 
short  essays  on  agriculture  and  the  management  of 
fruit  trees  ;  these  they  committed  to  memory,  and 
were  examined  in  them  at  the  yearly  examination. 
They  were  taught  to  know  as  v/ell  the  properties  and 
uses  as  the  names  of  plants  ;  and  in  summer  were 
allowed  to  ramble  in  search  of  those  with  which  they 
had  become  thus  scientifically  acquainted  in  their  win- 
ter lessons.  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  is  so  rich  in  plants 
that  it  contains  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole 
known  French  Flora  ;  and  they  pursued  this  study 
with  the  more  dehght  because  they  formed  botani- 
cal gardens  of  their  own  in  little  spots  of  ground 
which  their  parents  allotted  them  for  this  useful  and 
salutary  amusement.  They  were  taught,  also,  to 
draw  the  flowers  from  nature,  in  which  some  are  said 
to  have  succeeded  remarkably  well ;  and  sometimes 
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an  appropriate  text  from  Scripture  was  written  upon 
the  drawing,  and  thereby  pleasurably  infixed  in  their 
minds.  Before  they  received  rehgious  confirmation, 
they  were  expected  to  bring  a  certificate  from  their 
parents  that  they  had  planted  two  young  fruit  trees  in 
a  spot  described.  The  first  fruit  from  these  trees  was 
presented  to  Oberlin,  and  the  day  on  which  that  of- 
fering was  made  was  a  festival.  A  similar  custom 
prevailed  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Germany, 
where  no  farmer  was  allowed  to  marry  till  he  had 
planted  and  was  "  father  of  a  stated  number  of  wal- 
nut trees,  that  law  being  inviolably  observed,"  says 
Evelyn,  "  for  the  extraordinary  benefit  which  the  trees 
afford  the  inhabitants."  What  the  Germans  thus 
provided  for  by  a  wise  law,  Oberlin  required  as  an 
act  of  religious  duty,  bringing  that  great  principle  into 
action  on  all  occasions. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  marriage  Oberlin  lost 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  uninterrupted 
happiness.     She  died  almost  suddenly,  leaving  him 
with  seven  out  of  nine  children,  the  youngest  only  ten 
weeks  old.     Nothing  in  his  life  is  more  characteristic 
than  his  behaviour  on  this  occasion.    The  first  inform- 
ation so  overpowered  him,  for  it  was  wholly  unex- 
pected, that  he  was  unable  to  give  utterance  to  his 
feehngs,  and  remained  awhile  as  if  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly stupor  ;  he  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  return- 
ed thanks  to  God  that  his  beloved  partner  was  now 
beyond  the  reach  or  need  of  prayer,  and  that  her 
heavenly  Father  had  crowned  the  abundance  of  his 
mercies  toward  her  by  giving  her  so  easy  a  departure. 
They  had  prayed,  in  the  joint  prayer  which  he  com- 
posed upon  their  marriage,  that  they  might  always 
have  death  before  their  eyes,  and  always  be  prepared 
for  it ;  "  and  if  it  be  a  thing,"  they  added,  "  which  we 
may  ask  of  thee,  oh  grant  that  we  may  not  be  long 
separated  one  from  another,  but  that  the  death  of 
one  may  speedily,  and  very  speedily,  follow  that  of 
the  other."     The  composure  with  which  he  bore  her 
loss,  though  not  produced  by  an  expectation  that  this 
part  of  their  prayer  was  about  to  be  granted,  was 
certainly  affected  by  it,  for  to  such  a  persuasion  he 
had  wrought  himself.     Accordingly,  six  months  after 
her  death  he  composed  an  address  to  his  parishioners, 
and  laid  it  aside  to  be  delivered  to  them  after  his  own, 
as  his  dying  charge.     After  briefly  stating  when  and 
where  he  was  born,  when  he  entered  upon  his  cure, 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  the  number  of  his  child- 
ren, "  two  of  whom,"  he  said,  "  have  already  entered 
paradise,  and  seven  remain  in  this  world,"  he  named 
the  day  on  which  his  wife,  although  in  apparently 
good  health,  had  been  taken  from  him.     "  tjpon  this 
occasion,"  he  proceeded,  "  as  upon  a  thousand  others 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  notwithstanding  my  over- 
whelming affliction,  I  was  upheld  by  God's  gracious 
assistance  in  a  remarkable  manner.     I  have  had  all 
my  life  a  desire,  occasionally  a  very  strong  one,  to 
die  ;  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  consciousness  of 
my  moral  infirmities,  and  of  my  frequent  derelictions. 
My  affection  for  my  wife  and  children,  and  my  at- 
tachment to  my  parish,  have  sometimes  checked  this 
desire,  though  for  short  intervals  only.     I  had,  about 
a  year  since,  some  presentiment  of  my  approaching 
end.     I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  at  the  time, 
but,  since  the  death  of  my  wife,  I  have  frequently 
received  unequivocal  warnings  of  the  same  nature. 
Millions  of  times  have  I  besought  God  to  enable  me 
to  surrender  myself  with  entire  and  filial  submission 
to  his  will,  either  to  live  or  to  die ;  and  to  bring  me 


into  such  a  state  of  resignation,  as  neither  to  wish, 
nor  to  say,  nor  to  do,  nor  to  undertake  any  thing,  but 
what  He,  who  only  is  wise  and  good,  sees  to  be  best. 
Having  had  such  frequent  intimations  of  my  ap- 
proaching end,  I  have  arranged  all  my  affairs,  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  after  my 
death.  For  my  dear  children,  I  fear  nothing ;  but, 
as  I  always  greatly  preferred  being  useful  to  others  to 
giving  them  trouble,  I  suffer  much  from  the  idea 
that  they  may  occasion  sorrow  or  anxiety  to  the 
friends  who  take  charge  of  them.  May  God  abund- 
antly reward  them  for  it !  With  regard  to  the  children 
themselves,  I  have  no  anxiety,  for  I  have  had  such 
frequent  experience  of  the  mercy  of  God  towards 
myself,  and  place  such  full  reliance  upon  his  goodness, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  love,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  me  to  be  at  all  solicitous  about  them.  Their 
mother  was,  at  a  very  early  age,  deprived  of  her  pa- 
rents, but  she  was,  notwithstanding,  a  better  Chris- 
tian than  thousands  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  parental  instruction.  Besides  this,  I  know  that 
God  hears  our  prayers  ;  and  ever  since  the  birth  of 
our  children,  neither  their  mother  nor  I  have  ceased 
to  supplicate  him  to  make  them  faithful  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  labourers  in  his  vineyard.  And 
thou,  O  my  dear  parish !  neither  will  God  forget  nor 
forsake  thee.  He  has  towards  thee,  as  I  have  often 
said,  thoughts  of  peace  and  mercy.  All  things  will 
go  well  with  thee.  Only  cleave  thou  to  him,  and 
leave  him  to  act.  Oh !  mayest  thou  forget  my  name, 
and  retain  only  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  have 
proclaimed  to  thee.  He  is  thy  pastor  ;  I  am  but  his 
servant.  He  is  that  good  master,  who,  after  having 
trained  and  prepared  me  from  my  youth,  sent  me  to 
thee,  that  I  might  be  useful.  He  alone  is  wise,  good, 
almighty,  and  merciful ;  and  as  for  me,  I  am  but  a 
poor,  feeble,  wretched  man."  The  strength  of  this 
illusive  hope  of  death,  for  hope  it  was,  continued  not 
merely  to  console,  but  to  exhilarate  him,  till  time  pro- 
duced insensibly  its  sure  though  slow  effect. 

No  particulars  of  Oberlin's  life  have  been  preserved 
for  nine  years  after  his  wife's  death.  During  the  re- 
volution, he  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  deprived 
of  his  scanty  income.  That  income  was  probably 
derived  from  some  collective  fund  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  protestant  clergy.  To  supply  its  failure 
the  heads  of  the  parish  agreed  to  make  an  annual  col- 
lection of  1400  francs  for  him,  by  going  from  house 
to  house ;  but  their  utmost  exertions  during  the  year 
17S9  could  not  raise  1150,  and  in  the  ensuing  year 
not  so  much  as  400,  and  during  those  years  these 
sums  constituted  nearly  his  whole  revenue,  for  no 
fees  were  received.  He  used  to  say  his  people  were 
born,  married,  and  buried,  free  of  expense,  as  far  as 
their  clergyman  was  concerned.  In  the  former  of 
those  years  he  was  cited  before  the  supreme  council 
of  Alsace,  upon  a  charge  of  having  induced  his  pa- 
rishioners to  enlist  in  the  emperor  Joseph's  service. 
The  court  not  only  acquitted  him,  but  expressed  its 
regret  that  one,  whose  time  was  so  beneficially  em- 
ployed, should  have  been  called  from  his  sphere  of 
utility  upon  such  an  accusation.  Evidently  it  was 
altogether  groundless  :  Oberlin's  hopes  and  feelings 
were  with  the  revolution.  What  good  man  was  there 
who  did  not,  at  its  commencement,  hope  that  some 
great  improvement  in  human  affairs  was  about  to  be 
effected, — that  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  enormities 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usurpation, — that  the  abuses 
of  existing  systems  would  be  abated ;  and  that  the 
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institutions  of  society,  which  hitherto  had  added  more 
or  less,  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  to  the  miseries 
of  Hfe,  would  thenceforth  be  mainly  directed  towards 
improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
mankind  ? 

Durinpr  the  reign  of  terror,  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
alone,  it  is  said,  seemed  to  be  an  asylum  of  peace  in 
the  midst  of  war  and  carnage.  Revolutionary  mad- 
ness appears  not  to  have  spread  its  infection  widely 
among  the  people  of  Alsace,  who  are  described  as 
being  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  love  of  order, 
for  their  hereditary  simplicity  of  habits,  their  pro- 
bity, their  respect  for  the  laws,  and  their  sense  of 
duty.  During  these  dreadful  times,  when  every  kind 
of  worship  was  interdicted,  and  when  almost  all  men 
of  learning,  talents,  and  property  in  Alsace  were  im- 
prisoned, Oberlin  was  allowed  "  to  continue  his  work 
of  benevolence  and  instruction  unmolested ;"  even 
while  his  brother,  the  professor,  was  in  prison.  His 
house  became  a  retreat  for  many  of  different  persua- 
sions and  of  distinguished  rank,  from  Strasbourg  and 
its  environs,  whom  he  received  cordially,  without  re- 
garding the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself. 
This  safety  seems  to  have  been  owing  in  part  to  the 
extreme  poverty  of  his  parish,  which  offered  no  temp- 
tations to  rapacity ;  in  part,  perhaps,  to  that  respect, 
which  even  wickedness  sometimes  involuntarily  ren- 
ders to  eminent  virtue ;  partly,  also,  to  Oberlin's 
enthusiasm  in  the  national  cause.  His  eldest  son, 
Frederic,  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  who  were  killed ;  this  loss  he  bore, 
not  with  that  lightness  or  elasticity  of  mind  which, 
after  it  has  given  way  to  the  first  emotions  of  pas- 
sionate sorrow,  flies  from  all  painful  thoughts  ;  nor 
in  the  spirit  of  that  hard  and  hardening  philosophy, 
which  submits  with  sullen  strength  of  pride  to  what 
is  irremediable.  Oberlin's  resignation  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  happier  kind  ;  it  was  an  entire  submission 
to  that  Providence  which,  having  made  all  things  in 
goodness,  ordereth  them  in  mercy :  to  the  will  of 
that  Providence  he  made  his  own  will  conform,  as 
far  as  is  possible  for  human  infirmity ;  and,  regard- 
ing death  as  the  passage  to  a  state  of  immortality, 
had,  in  his  Christian  belief,  a  consolation  which  no 
human  philosophy  can  impart. 

The  population  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  increased 
under  Oberlin's  care  from  eighty  or  a  hundred  fami- 
lies, which  he  had  found  there,  to  some  3000  souls. 
Agriculture,  and  the  branches  of  labour  connected 
with  it,  could  no  longer  afford  employment  for  the 
inhabitants.  An  invalid  captain,  whom  the  pastor 
had  relieved,  and  who  had  learned  to  plat  straw  for 
his  own  subsistence,  introduced  this  useful  occupa- 
tion among  them ;  they  were  taught  to  knit  also  (that 
it  should  be  needful  to  teach  this,  shows  the  extreme 
rudeness  of  their  former  state),  and  to  use  dyes  ex- 
tracted from  the  plants  of  the  country.  Oberlin  suc- 
ceeded likewise  in  persuading  them  to  spin  cotton 
by  hand ;  he  encouraged  this  by  giving  prizes  to  the 
best  spinners,  in  addition  to  their  wages  ;  and  in  one 
year  this  brought  into  the  parish,  from  one  manu- 
facturer, 32,000  francs.  Weaving  followed,  and  was 
likely  to  prosper,  when  the  march  of  intellect  brought 
machinery  into  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  both  spinners  and  weavers  were  then  reduced  to 
great  distress.  In  1813  things  were  at  the  worst. 
M.  Legrand,  of  Basle,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Swiss  directory,  remedied  this  evil,  by  persuading  his 
two  sons  to  remove  their  manufactory  of  silk  ribbons 
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from  the  Upper  Rhine  to  the  Steinthal ;  and  as  the 
allies,  in  their  first  invasion,  took  possession  of  the 
workshops,  the  sons  removed  accordingly,  without 
hesitation  or  delay.  This  manufacture  appears  to 
have  brought  with  it  no  evil,  because  the  ribbon- 
looms  were  distributed  in  the  houses,  so  that  the 
children  remained  with  their  parents ;  while,  in  the 
Legrands,  it  brought  to  Oberlin  the  best  of  neigh- 
bours, and  assistants,  and  friends.  The  ex-director 
(how  immeasurably  happier  than  in  the  days  of  his 
political  elevation !)  lived  there  with  his  wife,  his  two 
sons,  and  his  sons'  wives,  under  the  same  roof,  but 
each  pair  in  its  own  dwelling ;  and  an  English  lady 
who  visited  them  says,  that  "  so  comfortable  and 
complete  a  house  and  family  could  rarely  be  met  with 
in  any  country."  Employment  having  thus  been  se- 
cured for  the  population,  the  visitations  of  Provi- 
dence seem  to  have  been  the  only  affliction  which 
either  Oberlin  or  his  people  endured  from  that  time. 
They  suffered  scarcity  in  the  years  1816  and  1817 — 
the  effect  of  most  unfavourable  seasons — and  then, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  the  potatoes  which  Oberlin 
had  introduced  preserved  them  from  perishing ;  and 
the  knowledge  which  the  parishioners  had  acquired 
from  him  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  every  indi- 
genous plant  is  said  to  have  proved  at  that  time  most 
useful  to  them,  in  preventing  or  relieving  "  many 
distressing  diseases."  He  himself  was  for  some  time 
the  general  physician  in  his  parish ;  he  had  learned 
how  to  open  a  vein  during  his  abode  with  M.  Ziegen- 
hagen,  and  had  also  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  routine  of  the  profession  in  ordinary  cases. 
When  the  great  increase  of  population  increased  his 
other  duties,  he  transferred  this  part  of  his  functions 
to  his  son  Charles,  and  to  a  young  man  whom  he 
had  sent  to  study  at  Strasbourg.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  success  of  Oberlin's  medical  practice, 
he  succeeded  in  relieving  his  parishioners  from  a 
chronic  lawsuit  of  more  than  eighty  years'  standing. 
It  was  concerning  the  right  of  the  forests  which  co- 
vered the  greater  part  of  the  mountains ;  this  right 
was  contested  between  the  peasantry  of  the  Ban  and 
the  seigneurs  of  the  territory ;  and,  as  the  revolution, 
which  swept  away  so  many  feudal  rights,  left  this 
subsisting,  the  long  litigation  had  impoverished  both 
parties,  and  had  greatly  impeded  the  improvement 
of  the  district.  It  was  so  great  an  evil  that  Oberlin 
placed  over  one  of  his  doors  this  inscription — "  O 
God,  have  mercy  on  the  Steinthal,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  lawsuit!"  At  length  the  prefect  of  the  Lower 
Rhone,  M.  de  Lezay  Marnesia,  who  knew  and  loved 
Oberlin,  requested  him  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion, by  persuading  his  parishioners  to  abate  their 
pretensions,  and  consent  to  an  agreement  which  would 
be  advantageous  to  both  parties.  Without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  prefect's  authority,  Oberlin  knew  it  would 
be  impossible  to  effect  this,  and  therefore  had  never 
before  attempted  it.  He  undertook  it  now,  warmly 
but  wisely,  pressing  upon  his  parishioners,  in  private, 
the  policy  of  thus  adjusting  so  costly  a  dispute,  and 
urging  upon  them,  in  public,  the  exercise  of  that 
christian  charity  which  suffereth  long,  and  seeketh 
not  its  own,  and  beareth  all  things.  His  advice  was 
followed  :  a  compromise  was  made  to  the  satisfaction 
and  benefit  of  both  parties ;  and  the  pen  with  which 
the  prefect  signed  the  definitive  agreement  was,  at 
his  suggestion,  presented  by  the  mayors  in  deputa- 
tion to  their  pastor,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
suspend  it  in  his  study,  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory 
2  I 
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which  his  hal)itual  beneficence  had,  under  the  bless- 
incr  of  God,  enabled  him  to  gain  over  old  animosities 
and  angrj'  feelings.  He  often  said,  that  the  day  on 
which  that  i)en  was  used  was  one  of  the  happiest  of 
his  life. 

For  his  exertions  at  these  times,  and  for  the  great 
and  manifest  imj)rovements  which  he  had  made  in 
the  condition  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  Louis  XVIII. 
sent  him  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honour ;  and  the 
roval  aoricviltural  society  voted  him  a  gold  medal. 
When  Count  Franc^'ois  de  Neufchateau  proposed  this 
A'ote,  he  said,  "  If  you  would  behold  an  instance  of 
what  may  be  effected  in  any  country  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  interests  of  humanity, 
friends  of  the  plough  and  of  human  happiness,  ascend 
the  Vosges  mountain,  and  behold  the  Ban  de  la 
Roche !"  His  benevolent  exertions  were  thus  ac- 
knowledged in  his  own  country ;  while  the  religious 
])rincii)les  from  which  those  exertions  proceeded,  and 
by  which  they  were  sustained,  made  his  character 
more  highly  as  well  as  more  justly  af)preciated  among 
that — not  inconsiderable— part  of  the  British  public 
to  whom  his  name  was  known. 

Old  age  came  gently  on  this  venerable  man.  His 
strength  failed,  so  that  he  no  longer  left  his  home, 
exce])t  for  urgent  motives  ;  but  his  body  was  not  bent, 
neither  were  his  senses  dulled  ;  he  devoted  more  time 
than  he  had  done  daring  his  more  active  years  to 
composition,  and  the  last  essay  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  for  the  ])urpose  of  giving  a  more  cheerful 
and  consolatory  picture  of  old  age  than  Cicero.  At 
length,  intheeighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,hewas  seized 
with  shiverings  and  faintings  ;  fit  succeeded  fit  during 
four  days ;  on  the  fifth  morning  he  lost  his  speech  ; 
he  was  still  able  to  take  oft'  his  cap,  join  his  hands, 
and  raise  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  toward  heaven, 
his  countenance  beaming  the  while  with  faith,  and 
joy,  and  love ;  he  then  closed  them  for  ever,  and 
soon  afterwards  departed  in  peace. 

O'BIERNE,  THOMAS  LEWIS,  an  Irish  ])re- 
late,  who  was  born  in  the  county  of  Longford^  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1748.  Being  of  a  catholic  family, 
his  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  sent  him  with  his 
brother  to  St.  Omar's  to  be  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood. The  latter  complied  with  his  father's  wishes  ; 
but  Thomas  O'Bierne,  while  investigating  the  grounds 
of  his  religion,  saw  reasons  for  renouncing  his  in  fa- 
vour of  that  of  the  established  church.  He  also  en- 
tered into  orders  in  that  commimion  ;  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  thatthe  two  brothers  officiated,  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  in  the  same  diocese,  the  one  as  a  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  catholic  church,  and  the  other  as  a  prelate 
of  the  protestant  establishment.  Mr.  O'Bierne  be- 
came, at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
chaplain  in  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe  ;  and  the  ca- 
lamitous fire  at  New  York  in  1776  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
the  most  consolatory  manner,  having  been  appointed 
to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  church,  the  only  one  in  New 
York  which  had  been  preserved  from  the  flames.  On 
his  return  from  America,  when  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother.  Sir  William  Howe,  became 
the  subject  of  general  animadversion  and  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Dr.  O'Bierne  published  a  pamphlet 
in  vindication  of  them.  About  this  time  also  he 
wrote  a  spirited  pamphlet  in  their  favour,  called  "The 
Gleam  of  Comfort,"  which  possessed  much  merit. 
His  connexion  M'ith  the  Howes  introduced  him  to 
the  late  duke  of  Portland,  whom  he  accompanied  as 


private  secretaiy  to  Ireland  in  1782.  On  that  occa- 
sion, however,  Dr.  O'Bierne  obtained  no  preferment ; 
but  the  year  following  his  patron  presented  him  to 
two  valuable  livings  in  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland. When  Earl  Fitzwilliam  went  to  Ireland 
he  took  the  doctor  with  him  as  his  first  chaplain  ; 
soon  after  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Ossory,  from  which,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Maxwell, 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Meath.  When  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  removed  from  office.  Bishop  O'Bierne 
stood  forward  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers  in  his  de- 
fence. The  bishop  Avas  distinguished  as  a  political 
writer,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  his  conduct 
as  a  prelate  was  both  liberal  and  exemplary.  His 
first  charge  as  bishop  of  Ossory  is  perhaps  imexam- 
pled  in  point  of  pastoral  simplicity  and  apostolic 
doctrine.  He  candidly  admitted  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth,  and  made  a  solemn  declaration,  that,  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical promotions  which  were  at  his  disposal,  he 
should  be  influenced  by  the  merits  of  the  candidates 
only.  He  instituted  monthly  lectures,  on  topics  of 
religious  controversy  and  subjects  selected  from  "Tlie 
History  of  the  Church,"  while  chapters  from  the 
New  Testament  were  occasionally  translated,  and  the 
most  approved  commentators  and  expositors  were 
carefully  consulted.  It  was  not  uncommon  during 
these  lectures  to  see  them  attended  by  clergymen, 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  who  pro- 
bably had  not,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  looked  into 
the  original  text. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  O'Bierne  ranked  in  the  first 
class.  His  sermons  seldom  related  to  the  thorny 
points  of  controversial  theology,  which  are  more  cal- 
culated to  confound  than  to  enlighten.  He  was  ge- 
nerally satisfied  with  expatiating  on  the  grand  and 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  his  diction  was 
perspicuous,  animated,  and  nervous.  This  prelate 
died  in  1822. 

OCCAM,  WILLIAM,  an  English  divine  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  who  was  educated  at  Merton  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  studied  under  the  celebrated 
Duns  Scotus,  whose  opinions  he,  notwithstanding, 
controverted,  becoming  the  founder  of  the  philoso- 
phical sect  of  the  nominalists  as  Scotus  was  of  the 
realists.  Occam  entered  holy  orders,  and  became  a 
monk.  He  died  in  1347.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works  ;  one  of  the  best  known  is  his  "  De 
Ingressu  Scientiarum," 

OCHTERLONY,  SIR  DAVID,  a  brave  military 
officer,  who  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February,  175S, 
at  Boston  in  New  England.  Having  completed  his 
education,  he  was  sent  to  India  as  a  cadet  and  was 
made  a  lieutenant  in  17S1.  In  January  1796  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  in  1800  to  that  of  major, 
and  in  1S0.3  was  created  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the 
arrangements  for  disconcerting  the  great  Mahratta 
confederacy  to  expel  the  British,  and  acquire  an  as- 
cendency by  the  possession  of  the  person  of  Shah 
Alum,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  Delhi,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Ochterlony  was  attached  to  the  grand  army 
under  General  Lake,  as  deputy  adjutant-general.  He 
was  consequently  present  at  the  great  battle  of  Delhi 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1S03;  which  event  re- 
stored the  descendant  of  the  Moghul  emperors,  and 
exalted  the  character  and  prowess  of  the  British  army 
in  the  estimation  of  the  native  powers.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Delhi,  Lieutenant-colonel  Ochter- 
lony was  nominated  en\'oy,  or  resident,  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Shah  Alum,  where,  the  following 
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vcar,  he  resisted,  unth  Lieutenant-colonel  Burn,  a 
desperate  attempt  of  Holkar's  troops  under  Scindia, 
to  recover  possession  of  Delhi ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  had  to  control  a  restless  and  discontented 
■populace.  For  this  well-performed  serv'ce  he  ob- 
tained the  governor-general's  "earnest  thanks  and 
untjualitied  approbation."  Peace  being  completely 
re-established  in  this  quarter,  a  gentleman  of  the 
civil  service  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  the 
court  of  Delhi,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  no- 
minated to  command  the  fortress  of  Allahabad.  From 
this  inactive  situation  he  was  removed,  in  1S09,  to 
command  a  force  assemljled  on  the  north-west  fron- 
tier to  oppose  some  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
•Seiks.  With  that  force  he  established  a  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sutuleje. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  to 
that  of  major-general.  For  a  series  of  years  the 
Nepaulese  had  been  making  encroachments  on  the 
British  dominions,  which,  not  being  vigorously  re- 
sisted at  first,  they  were  encouraged  to  continue.  At 
length  a  remonstrance  was  made  to  the  court  of  Cat- 
mandoo  on  the  subject,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, on  the  part  of  both  states,  to  examine  jointly 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  Nepaulese  to  the  lands 
which  they  had  acquired.  The  result  of  this  enquirj' 
was  a  complete  refutation  of  all  their  pretensions, 
and  the  production  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
■of  the  violence  with  which  their  acquisitions  had 
been  obtained ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  con- 
tinued to  evade  on  various  pretences  the  demands  of 
the  British  government  for  restitution.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  dispute  was  that  war  was  declared  by 
ihe  British. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  by  a  variety  of  ope- 
rations undertaken  at  once,  to  wrest  the  country 
suddenly  from  the  Nepaulese.  With  this  view  it 
was  intended  that  the  principal  division  of  the  army 
should  move  from  Palna  on  the  capital,  by  the  route 
of  Etonde  and  Chusapanee ;  while  a  similar  force 
should  penetrate  into  Gorkah,  by  the  route  of  Roots- 
wild,  and  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  war  to  the  west- 
ward. 

'The  only  part  of  this  plan  that  can  l)e  considered 
as  having  been  attended  with  complete  success,  was 
that  entrusted  to  Major-general  Ochterlony,  who 
had  to  contend  with  a  country  of  great  difficulty,  and 
with  an  enemy  who  throughout  the  campaign  dis- 
played a  degree  of  energy,  of  genius,  and  of  resource, 
unprecedented  in  a  native  leader ;  by  a  series  of  ope- 
rations gradually  forced  him  from  post  to  post,  and 
at  length  cooped  him  up,  and  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render in  the  almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  Mallown. 
He  was,  however,  destined  to  gain  still  brighter  dis- 
tinctions in  this  war.  Although  a  treaty  had  been 
signed  by  the  rajah's  deputies,  the  rajah  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and  the  British  troops  again  took  the  field : 
the  chief  command  was  nov.-  given  to  Major-general 
Ochterlony,  whose  skilful  conduct  on  the  occasion 
was  rewarded  by  still  higher  promotion. 

In  April  1815  he  was  created  a  knight-commander 
of  the  Bath,  being  one  of  the  company's  first  officers 
who  received  that  honour.  In  N^ovember  1815  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  At  a  court 
of  directors  of  the  East  India  company,  held  on 
"Wednesday,  the  Gth  of  December,  1815,  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  correspondence  having  been 
read,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that,  "  in  consi- 
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deration  of  the  eminent  and  most  beneficial  services 
rendered  to  the  company  by  Major-general  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  Bart.,  and  K.C.B.,  in  the  war  against  the 
state  of  Nepaul,  by  which  the  honour  of  the  British 
arms  was  upheld,  and  the  enemy,  after  the  capture  of 
extensive  provinces  important  to  them,  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace  on  terms  favourable  to  the  company, 
a  pension  of  1000^.  per  annum  be  granted  to  him,  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  the  victory  over  the  Ne- 
paulese army,  the  iCth  of  April,  1815:  the  said 
grant  being  subject  to  the  apj)robation  of  the  court 
of  proprietors." 

Sir  David  Ochterlony  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  great  Mahratta  and  Pindarry  war  of 
1817  and  1818.  Sir  David  had  a  principal  command, 
the  superintendence  of  the  fifth  division,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  to 
whom  he  soon  transferred  the  command,  in  order  to 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the  distracted 
province  of  Rajpootana,  for  which  purpose  he  was  in- 
vested with  large  discretionary  powers. 

In  December  1817  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Patan  chief,  Ameer  Khan,  and  gained  over  all  the 
petty  chiefs  in  that  quarter  to  the  British  interest. 
In  April  1818  he  was  appointed  resident  at  Rajpoo- 
tana, with  the  command  of  the  troops.  In  December 
the  same  year  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  resident- 
ship  of  Delhi,  with  Jeypore  annexed,  and  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  third  division  of  the  grand  army.  In 
1822  he  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  affairs  of  Central  India,  as  resident  and  political 
agent  in  Malwah  and  Rajpootana.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  1824  the  political  dissensions  in  the  state  of 
Jeypore  obliged  Sir  David  Ochterlony  to  take  the 
field,  but  an  adjustment  of  afifairs  prevented  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  active  effort. 

His  health,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted 
service,  at  length  became  impaired,  and  in  June  1825 
he  was  constrained  to  resign  his  high  political  office, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Calcutta,  and 
thence  to  England  ;  but  going  for  change  of  air  to 
Meerut,  he  there  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  1825. 

OCKLEY,  SIMON,  a  learned  oriental  scholar, 
who  M-as  born  in  1678,  and  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  In 
1780  he  published  "  The  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Jaafar  Ebn 
Tophail,"  and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  after,  his 
great  work,  entitled  "The  History  of  the  Saracens, 
illustrating  the  Religion,  Rites,  Customs,  and  Man- 
ners of  that  Warlike  People,"  in  addition  to  which, 
he  was  the  author  of  "  Introductio  ad  Linguas  Orien- 
tals."     He  died  in  1757. 

(EHLENSCH LAGER,  ADAM.— This  dramatic 
poet  has  added  glorj'  to  Denmark,  his  country,  and 
indeed  to  all  Scandinavia,  by  his  poetical  works, 
which  embody  the  histories  and  sagas  of  the  north. 
Germany  also  claims  him,  because  his  finest  poems 
are  in  German.  His  verse  has  strengthened  the  con- 
nexion between  the  literature  of  the  two  nations, 
CKhlenschliiger  passed  his  youth  at  the  castle  of 
Fredericsberg,near  Copenhagen,  where  his  father  was 
governor.  In  1800' he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  but  soon  after  abandoned  the  legal  profession, 
and,  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  government,  tra- 
velled through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  professor  of  a?sthetics  at  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  also  took  apart 
in  the  direction  of  the  theatre.  In  1816  he  repeated 
his  journey  through  the  same  countries,  and  pub- 
2  12 
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Wished  a  description  of  them.  In  Germany  he  first 
became  known  by  the  dramatic  fable  of  "  Aladdin,  or 
the  Wonderful  Lamp."  His  serious  dramas  are  still 
more  celebrated — "  Palnatoke,"  "  Hakon  Jarl,"  "Axel 
und  Walburg,"  and  his  drama  of  "  Correggio."  He 
■wrote  also  several  dramatic  poems  in  the  German 
lanojuage,  as  "  Ludlam's  Cave,"  "  Freya's  Altar,"  the 
"  Shepherd  Boy,"  "  Starkother,"  "  Erich  und  Abel." 
We  also  owe  to  him  a  new  translation  of  Holberg's 
comedies.  His  rifacimento  of  the  old  German  ro- 
mance, the  "  Island  of  Felsenburg,"  appeared  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Islands  in  the  South  Sea."  His 
lyric  poems  and  his  novels  are  inferior  to  his  dra- 
matic works.  In  Danish  literature  GiChlenschlager 
introduced  a  new  and  bold  style,  resembling  the 
German,  and  which,  as  well  in  praise  as  in  blame, 
has  been  called  the  romantic. 

OGDEN,  SAMUEL,  an  Enghsh  divine,  who  was 
born  at  Manchester  in  1716,  and  educated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  On  entering  holy  orders 
he  obtained  several  good  church  preferments,  the 
last  of  which  was  Stansfield,  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
died  in  1778.  His  sermons,  which  were  published 
during  his  life,  are  short,  animated,  and  striking. 

OGILBY,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  author.  Mho  was  born 
in  Edinburgh  in  1600.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
dancing-master,  but  owing  to  a  sprain  which  he  re- 
ceived he  was  unable  to  follow  that  profession.  After 
suffering  many  painful  vicissitudes  he  at  length  over- 
came his  want  of  literary  education,  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  translate  the  works  of  Homer.  He  afterwards 
erected  a  printing-office  in  London,  and  was  appoint- 
ed the  king's  cosmographer  and  geographic  printer. 
He  printed  several  volumes  of  a  large  atlas,  and  also 
"An  Account  of  the  Great  Cross-roads  of  the  King- 
dom," from  his  own  surveys. 

OGILVIE,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  divine,  who  was 
born  in  1733,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen. He  ranked  high  among  the  divines  and  au- 
thors of  his  day.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
we  may  mention  his  "  Critical  Observations  on  Com- 
position," his  "Theology  of  Plato,"  and  his  "  E.v- 
amination  of  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy  in  behalf  of 
the  Christian  Religion." 

OGINSKI — the  name  of  an  illustrious  Polish 
house.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
it  was  Michael  Casimir  Oginski,  who  fought  against 
the  Russians ;  but  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  coimtry 
obhged  him  to  flee.  He  constructed  the  canal  which 
bears  his  name,  and  united  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  He  died,  seventy- 
two  years  old,  in  Warsaw,  in  1803. 

Michael  Cleophas  Oginski  was  born  in  1765.  He 
was  foreign  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  fought  on 
the  side  of  Kosciusko  in  1794.  At  a  later  period  he 
iicted  as  the  agent  of  the  patriots  in  Paris  and  Con- 
stantinople. Alexander  permitted  him  in  1802  to 
return.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  senator  and  privy 
counsellor;  but  in  1  SI  5  he  went  to  Italy,  where  his 
compositions,  particularly  his  "  Polonaises,"  are  ce- 
lebrated for  their  beauty. 

OGLETHORPE,  JAMES  EDWARD,  an  Eng- 
lish general  officer,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1698, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1733  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  exertions  to  found  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  for  which  he  obtained  the  royal  charter. 
He  also  conducted  a  body  of  emigrants  to  that  pro- 
vince, at  which  time  he  was  accompanied  by  the  two 
Wesleys.     In  1734  he  returned,  with  an  Indian  boy 


in  his  suite,  and  in  1736  revisited  Georgia  with  an- 
other band  of  emigrants,  and  proceeded  very  success- 
fully in  the  settlement  of  the  colony.  As  commander 
of  the  English  forces  in  Georgia  and  Carohna  he  re- 
pelled the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1745  he 
was  made  major-general,  and  was  employed  to  follow 
the  rebels  under  the  pretender.  The  private  charac- 
ter of  General  Oglethorpe  was  extremely  amiable, 
and  he  has  been  eulogized  by  Thompson,  Pope,  and 
Dr.  Johnson. 

O'HARA,  KANE,  an  Irish  dramatist  of  consider- 
able talent,  who  was  a  younger  brother  in  a  good  fa- 
mily. His  first  work  was  "  Midas,"  it  was  brought 
out  at  Covent  Garden,  and  remarkably  well  received 
His  other  works  are,  "The  Golden  Pippin,"  "The 
Two  Misers,"  and  "Tom  Thumb." 

O'HIGGINS,  BERNARDO.— The  father  ofSthis 
celebrated  military  leader  was  Don  Ambrosio  O'Hig- 
gins,  an  Irishman,  who  rose  to  be  president  and  cap- 
tain-general of  Chile,  and  afterwards  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Peru  in  1796,  by  the  title  of  marquess  of 
Osorno,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
uncommon  success  and  popularity.  Don  Bernardo 
first  became  distinguished  in  the  Chilean  revolution 
in  1812,  when  he  joined  the  Carreras  in  the  capacity 
of  captain  of  militia,  and  received  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  line,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
brigadier-general,  as  a  reward  for  the  important  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  in  the  command  of  guerilla 
parties.  In  1813,  the  Carreras  being  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  command  of  the  army  de- 
volved on  O'Higgins,  as  senior  officer,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assume  the  civil  autho- 
rity also.  The  Carreras,  however,  soon  regained  their 
liberty,  and  compelled  O'Higgins  to  relinquish  his 
usurped  power  and  resume  his  station  under  them. 
After  the  battle  of  Rancagua,  which  was  fought  Oc- 
tober 1814,  in  which  the  Chileans  were  defeated,  the 
Carreras,  O'Higgins,  Rodriguez,  and  other  promi- 
nent patriots,  crossed  the  Cordillera,  and  took  refuge 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  Tlie  government  of  the  latter 
country,  being  aware  that  their  own  safety  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Chile,  gradually 
assembled  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  at  Mendoza,  to 
be  united  with  the  Chilean  refugees,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Jose  de  San  Martin, 
for  the  liberation  of  Chile.  One  of  the  divisions  was 
commanded  by  O'Higgins.  They  encountered  and 
beat  the  royalists  at  Chacabuco,  in  February,  1817, 
after  which  O'Higgins,  by  the  influence  of  San  Mar- 
tin, was  raised  to  the  office  of  supreme  director  of 
Chile.  He  continued  to  direct  the  government  of 
Chile  until  January,  1823,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  supreme  authority,  in  consequence  of  the 
indignation  of  the  people  against  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct and  shameless  peculations  of  Rodriguez,  his 
minister  of  finance,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Ra- 
mond  Freyre.  He  remained  in  exile  several  years, 
although  a  party  existed  in  Chile  in  his  interest.  In 
1826  the  island  of  Chiloe  revolted  in  his  favour,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  troops  ;  but  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed  and  punished.  After  his  banishment 
O'Higgins  occupied  himself  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
very  fine  estate,  presented  to  him  by  the  Peruvian 
government  in  the  time  of  San  Martin's  protectorate. 
His  integrity  and  patriotism  were  highly  esteemed, 
notwithstanding  the  errors  of  judgment  which  led  to 
his  being  deprived  of  power. 

O'KEEFE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  dramatist,  who 
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was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  intended  for  the 
profession  of  an  artist.  He  however  entertained  so 
stronj^  a  passion  for  the  drama,  that  he  obtained  an 
engagement  at  the  royal  Dul)lin  theatre,  where  he 
acted  for  some  years.  He  subsequently  became  an 
author  as  well  as  actor.  His  first  production  of  any 
importance  was  a  farce  entitled  "  Tony  Lum])kin," 
which  met  with  great  success.  Soon  after  this  he 
left  Ireland,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  applied  for 
an  engagement ;  but  his  services  as  an  actor  were  de- 
clined. He  then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  drama- 
tic composition,  and  produced  a  number  of  pieces  in 
rapid  succession. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  "Biographia  Dramatica" 
that  "  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  this  author  by 
prescribed  dramatic  rules,  as  his  writings  have  been 
indebted  to  no  rules,  ancient  or  modern.  They  were 
written  to  make  people  laugh,  and .  they  have  fully 
answered  that  intent.  With  this  species  of  talent 
has  O'Keefe  gladdened  the  hearts  of  his  auditors, 
and  sent  them  laughing  to  their  beds.  He  has  often 
done  more;  he  has  been  the  constant  advocate  for 
virtue  ;  and  in  many  of  his  little  pieces  he  has  given 
sketches  of  character,  which,  though  unfinished,  can 
boast  of  much  originality — some  passages  that  warm 
and  meliorate  the  heart,  and  others  which  mark  no 
mean  attention  to  life  and  manners." 

In  the  year  1800,  being  reduced  by  blindness  and 
other  misfortunes  to  a  state  of  great  embarrassment, 
Mr.  O'Keefe  obtained  a  benefit  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  when  the  first  piece  performed  was  his  "Lie 
of  the  Day."  At  the  end  of  the  second  act  Mr.  Lewis 
led  the  author  upon  the  stage,  and  he  there  delivered 
a  poetical  address,  in  which  humour  and  pathos 
were  very  happily  blended.  At  a  subsequent  period 
it  is  stated  that  his  circumstances  were  so  far  im- 
proved that  he  was  enabled  to  return  a  donation  sent 
to  him  by  the  literary  fund  society — an  action 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  his  honourable 
feelings.  Mr.  O'Keefe  died,  much  regretted,  early 
in  1833. 

OKEN,  LOUIS,  a  learned  German  writer,  and 
one  of  the  most  active  and  ingenious  naturalists  of 
his  day.  We  cannot  say  much,  however,  in  praise 
of  his  systems  of  the  philosophy  of  nature.  In  1816 
he  began  a  journal  called  "  The  Isis,"  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  give  an  encyclopaedic  character.  As  the 
government  of  Sa.x:e  Weimar  then  allowed  the  press 
greater  freedom  than  other  German  states,  many  com- 
plainants selected  this  journal  as  their  organ.  Oken, 
whose  views  were  liberal,  printed  such  complaints 
whenever  they  were  of  general  interest.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  government  of  Saxe  Weimar  was 
compelled,  by  the  great  powers  of  the  German  confe- 
deracy, to  make  him  discontinue  the  "  Isis,"  or  dis- 
charge him  from  the  professorship.  Oken  chose  to 
give  up  the  latter,  and  continued  to  live  in  Jena  with 
few  interruptions.  In  182/  he  was  made  professor 
in  the  new  university  of  Munich,  where  he  gave  lec- 
tures. He  is  the  chief  founder  of  the  excellent  so- 
ciety of  German  naturalists,  and  his  activity  is  appa- 
rent from  the  list  of  his  works.  They  consist  of — 
"  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Senses,  and  the  Classification  of 
Animals  founded  thereon,"  "  Biology,"  a  text-book 
for  his  lectures,  "  Oken's  and  Kieser's  Contributions 
to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  "  On  the 
Signification  of  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium,"  "  On  the 
Universe,  a  Continuation  of  the  System  of  the  Senses," 
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"  First  Ideas  towards  a  Theory  of  Light,  Darkness, 
Colours,  and  Heat,"  "  Sketch  of  the  Natural  System 
of  Metals,"  "On  the  Value  of  Natural  History," 
"  Origin  and  Cure  of  Hernia  Umbihcalis,"  "  Manual 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  "  Manual  of  Natural 
History,"  "  New  Armament,  New  France,  New  Ger- 
many," "  Natural  History  for  Schools." 

OLAVIDES.  DON  PABLO,  count  of  Pilo,  a 
learned  Spaniard,  who  was  born  at  Lima  in  Peru, 
in  1740,  and  went  at  an  early  age  to  Madrid,  where 
his  talents  and  activity  soon  raised  him  to  important 
stations.  He  accompanied  Count  d'Aranda  on  his 
embassy  to  France,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary. 
Charles  III.  created  him  count,  and  appointed  him 
intendant  of  Seville.  Olavides  formed  several  great 
and  useful  plans  of  public  improvement,  particularly 
one  for  bringing  the  Morena  into  cultivation.  Charges 
of  heresy  interrupted  these  projects,  and  the  man  who 
had  done  so  much  to  promote  the  splendour  and  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  was  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment and  monastic  penances  by  the  inquisition  in 
1778.  In  the  third  year  of  his  confinement  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  in  escaping  to  Ve- 
nice, whence  he  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  and 
died  in  1803.  A  defence  of  religion  against  infidelity, 
"  EI  Evangelio  en  Triumfo,"  which  in  two  years 
passed  through  eight  editions,  is  attributed  to  Ola- 
vides. 

OLBERS,  HENRY  AVILLIAM  MATTHEW, 
a  German  author,  who  was  born  at  Arbergen,  in  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  in  1758.  In  1772,  while  at  work 
at  Bremen,  he  manifested  a  passion  for  astronomy, 
and  in  1777  he  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  directed  his  attention  particularly  to  comets. 
We  are  indel)ted  to  him  for  a  new  and  convenient  me- 
thod of  calculating  the  path  of  a  comet.  He  acquired 
still  greater  reputation  by  his  second  discovery  of  Ceres 
in  1802,  his  discovery  of  the  planet  Pallas  in  the  same 
year,  and  of  Vesta  in  1 807.  He  wrote  ten  several  trea- 
tises upon  the  calculation  of  the  parallax  of  heavenly 
bodies,  and  upon  meteoric  stones.  His  inaugural  dis- 
course was  "  De  Oculi  Mutationibus  Internis."       ■? 

OLDCASTLE,  SIR  JOHN,  LORD  COBHAM. 
This  nobleman  was  born  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  obtained  his  peerage 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Lord  Cobham.  He  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  the  clergy  by  his  zealous 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  WicklifFe,  whose  works 
he  collected  and  transcribed,  distributing  them  among 
the  people.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  was  at  the 
head  of  an  English  army  in  France,  during  the  Or- 
leans and  Burgundian  factions,  and  he  obliged  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  Under 
Henry  V.  he  was  accused  of  heresy ;  but  the  king, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  delayed  the  prosecu- 
tions against  him,  and  tried  to  reason  with  him  and 
to  convince  him  of  his  alleged  errors,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  he  soon  after  left  him  to  his  fate.  He  was  then 
cited  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  not 
being  able  to  satisfy  his  accusers,  he  was  condemned 
as  a  heretic  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  whence  he 
escapedinto  Wales.  A  report  was  then  zealously  circu- 
lated by  the  clergy  and  sent  to  the  king,  that  20,000 
Lollards  were  assembled  at  St.  Giles's  for  his  destruc- 
tion, with  Lord  Cobham  at  their  head.  This  accusation 
seems  to  have  been  fully  credited  by  Henry,  though 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  really  the  slightest 
foundation  for  it ;  on  which  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  Lord  Cobham,  and  he  was  burnt  alive 
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in  St.  Giles's  Fields  in  1417.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
spirit  and  warm  temper,  which  his  misfortunes  could 
not  subdue.  His  acquirements  were  extensive,  and 
iiis  thirst  after  knowledge  first  made  him  acquainted 
■with  the  doctrines  of  ^^'ickliffe.  In  conversation  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  poignancy  and  readiness  of 
liis  wit.  He  wrote  "  Twelve  Conclusions,  addressed 
to  the  Parliament  of  England,"  published  in  Bale's 
*'Brefe  Chronycle  concernyng  the  Examynacyon  and 
Death  of  the  blessed  Martyr  of  Christ,  Syr  Johan 
Olde'-astle,  the  Lorde  Cobham." 

OLDFIELD,  ANN,  a  celebrated  English  actress, 
who  was  born  at  AVestminster  in  16S3.  Her  father 
held  a  commission  in  the  guards,  but  dying  while  she 
was  young,  she  was  apprenticed  to  a  seamstress.  Her 
talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Farquhar,  the  author  of 
"  The  Beau.x'  Stratagem,"  who  introduced  her  to  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  through  whose  means  she  obtained 
a  theatrical  engagement  in  1699.  She  first  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  character  of  Alinda,  in  "  The 
Pilgrim"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1703,  when  she  appeared  as  Leonora,  in  "  Sir 
Courtly  Nice,"  that  her  merits  were  properly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  having  the  advantages  of  a  good  figure 
and  a  fine  voice,  she  soon  became  a  general  favourite. 
Her  great  excellence  lay  in  comedy,  and  the  parts  of 
Lady  Betty  Modish  in  "The  Careless  Husband," 
and  Lady  Townly,  in  "  The  Provoked  Husband,"  of 
Gibber,  were  those  in  which  she  was  most  admired ; 
but  she  sometimes  also  appeared  in  tragedy  ;  and  in 
such  characters  as  Calista  and  Cleopatra  her  talents 
were  very  conspicuous.  Her  death  took  place  in 
1730,  and  she  was  buried  in  AYestminster  Abbey. 

OLDHAM,  JOHN,  an  English  poet,  who  was 
born  in  1653  at  Shipton,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
educated  at  Edmimd  Hall,  Oxford.  His  talents  as 
a  poet  procured  him  the  notice  of  several  persons  of 
distinction,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the 
earl  of  Kingston,  where  he  died,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  of  the  small-pox.  His  principal  work  is 
his  "  Four  Satires  on  the  Jesuits." 

OLDIS  WORTH,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  but  little 
is  known  of  his  hfe.  The  titles  of  his  principal  works 
are,  "  A  Translation  of  the  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Car- 
men Seculare"  of  Horace.  He  also  translated  "The 
Accomplished  Senator,"  and  was  one  of  the  original 
authors  of  "  The  Examiner."  His  death  took  place 
in  1734. 

OLIVER  OF  MALMESBURY,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  eleventh  century,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
great  skill  in  mechanics.  Among  his  many  contri- 
vances was  one  which  did  not  reflect  much  credit  on 
his  judgment,  though  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
considerable  talent  was  brought  into  the  field.  He  is 
said  to  have  attached  wings  to  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  to  have  taken  his  flight  from  a  lofty  tower.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  his  own  fears,  or  the  violence  of  the 
■wind,  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  both  his  legs. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Oliver  had  discovered 
the  principle  of  the  parachute,  and,  as  such,  that  he 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  attempted  to  travel 
through  the  aerial  regions. 

OLIVER,  ANDREW,  an  American  officer,  who 
was  for  many  years  lieutenant-governor  of  ^lassa- 
chusetts.  He  was  a  representative  of  Boston  at  the 
general  coiu-t,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  council.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province  at  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Willard,  and  held  the  office  until 


1771,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  lieute« 
nant-governor.  When  the  stamp  act  passed  the  par- 
liament he  was  made  distributor,  which  would  have 
been  a  lucrative  oihce,  but  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
it  by  the  multitude,  who  injured  his  house  in  the  riot 
that  the  act  occasioned.  His  political  principles,  and 
fondness  for  wealth  and  power,  induced  him  to  pur- 
sue a  public  course  similar  to  that  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  under  whose  influence  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been.  He  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  designs  of  the  British  ministry,  as  M-as  plainly 
proved  by  his  letters,  which  Dr.  Franklin  obtained 
possession  of  in  England,  and  sent  over  to  America. 
In  the  same  petition,  accordingly,  which  the  general 
court  presented  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of 
Governor  Hutchinson,  they  begged  that  he  also 
might  be  dismissed.  He  was  then  in  very  ill  health, 
and  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1774.  His  abilities 
were  solid  rather  than  brilliant;  his  learning  was  con- 
siderable, and  his  industry  indefatigable.  In  private 
life  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  character, 
and,  had  his  public  conduct  been  patriotic,  he  would 
have  been  an  object  of  universal  regard.  He  wrote 
well  upon  theological  and  political  subjects,  and  some 
of  his  productions  still  remain. 

OLIVER,  PETER,  an  American  gentleman,  who 
was  the  younger  son  of  the  honourable  Daniel  Oliver, 
one  of  the  first  merchants  of  Boston.  In  1730  he 
took  his  bachelor's  degree,  at  Harvard  university, 
and,  after  being  employed  in  several  offices  in  the 
county  of  Plymouth,  which  he  filled  with  much  cre- 
dit, he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  bench.  His  ap- 
pointment was  at  first  very  popular,  but  he  became 
on  object  of  general  odium  when  it  was  known  that; 
he  had  accepted  the  post  after  an  alteration  had  been 
made  in  the  manner  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
judges,  which  were  to  be  fixed,  and  to  be  entirely  in- 
dependent on  the  legislature  of  the  province — a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  induced  his  predecessor,  Judge 
Ljmde,  to  resign.  Mr.  Ohver  was  impeached,  in  con- 
sequence, by  the  house  of  representatives.  His  pre- 
judices against  the  revolutionary  contest  were  strong; 
and  when  the  British  troops  abandoned  Boston,  he 
accompanied  them  with  other  loyalists.  He  came  to 
England,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  on  his  salary, 
or  a  pension  from  the  crown.  The  university  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on  him  the  honorary  title  of  LL.  D. 
His  talents  as  a  writer,  both  of  prose  and  poetry, 
were  considerable.  He  was  a  contributor  (as  was  his 
brother  also)  to  "The  Censor,"  a  paper  patronised  by 
the  Tories,  and  devoted  to  their  interests.  On  leav- 
ing America  he  carried  away  various  records  and  do- 
cuments relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  "  old 
colony  man."  Such  was  his  zeal  in  that  respect,  that 
he  even  transcribed,  with  his  own  hand,  all  the  manu- 
script history  of  William  Hubbard — a  labour  which 
must  have  been  at  least  as  irksome  as  the  seven  tran- 
scripts, made  by  Demosthenes,  of  the  work  of  Thu- 
cydides. 

OLIVIER,  GUILLAUME  ANTOINE,  an  eminent 
French  naturalist  and  traveller,  who  was  born  near 
Frejus  in  1756,  and  studied  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Natural  history,  and  especially  botany  and  entomo- 
logy, were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  went  to  Paris  to  assist  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a  work  relative  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
district  iu  which  that  metropolis  is  situated.  He  was, 
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afterwards  sent  into  England  and  Holland  to  collect 
materials  for  a  general  history  of  insects,  and  was 
also  emploj'ed  on  the  entomological  part  of  "The 
Encyclopedia  Mcthodique."  The  revolution  having 
arrested  the  progress  of  both  these  enterprises,  Oli- 
vier travelled  to  Persia,  together  with  M.  Brugui- 
eres,  another  man  of  science,  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
planned  by  the  minister  Roland,  whose  death  de- 
prived the  envoys  of  the  financial  resources  and  offi- 
cial protection  on  which  they  had  calculated.  Olivier 
returned  to  Paris  in  December  1798,  after  an  absence 
of  six  years,  during  which  he  visited  Egypt,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries. 
He  brought  home  numerous  and  valuable  collections 
of  curious  objects  of  natural  history,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  his  "  Voyage  dans  I'Empire 
Ottoman,  I'Egypte,  et  la  Perse."  He  died  at  Lyons 
in  1814. 

OLYMPIAS. — This  celebrated  female  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  married  Phi- 
lip, king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander 
the  Great.  Her  haughtiness,  and,  more; probably, 
her  infidelity,  led  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  King  Attains.  The  murder 
of  Philip,  which  soon  followed  this  disgrace,  some 
have  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias.  Alex- 
ander treated  her  with  respect,  but  did  not  allow  her 
to  take  part  in  the  government.  Antipater  succeeded 
Alexander  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and,  on 
his  own  death,  left  the  administration  of  the  country 
to  Polysperchon,  who,  to  confirm  his  power,  recalled 
Olympias  from  Epirus,  whither  she  had  fled,  and  con- 
fided to  her  the  guardianship  of  the  young  son  of 
Alexander.  She  now  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridseus, 
son  of  Philip,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Nicanor, 
the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  one  hundred  leading 
men  of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  interest 
Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunished. 
Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  besieged  her  in  P)'dna, 
where  she  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  family. 
She  was  oljliged  to  surrender  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
and  was  put  to  death. 

OMAI. — This  celebrated  native  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  acted  as  interpreter  to  Captain  Cook  in  his 
third  voyage  round  the  world.  His  natural  quick- 
ness and  fidelity  rendered  him  of  considerable  use  to 
our  great  navigator  in  his  intercourse  with  the  natives 
of  the  South  Seas.  Omai  was  brought  by  Cook  to 
England,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  kindness 
and  introduced  into  the  best  society.  The  ease  and 
even  elegance  of  his  manners  was  an  object  of  sur- 
prise ;  but  almost  all  the  uncivilized  people  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  have  exhibited  the  same  natural  respect  for 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  real  politeness.  Dr.  Johnson  speaks 
of  Omai  as  showing  the  deportment  of  a  well-bred 
gentleman.  Omai  was  not  a  person  of  consequence, 
that  is  a  chief  in  his  own  country,  where  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  are  all-important. 

When  Captain  Cook,  whom  he  had  so  long  accom- 
panied, left  him,  during  his  last  voyage,  at  Huaheine, 
with  every  provision  for  his  comfort,  he  earnestly 
begged  to  return  to  England.  It  was  nothing  that  a 
grant  of  land  was  made  to  him  at  the  interposition  of 
his  English  friends;  that  a  house  was  built  and  a 
garden  planted  for  his  use.  He  wept  bitter  tears,  for 
he  was  naturally  afraid  that  his  new  riches  would 
make  him  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  countrymen.    He 
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took  back  many  valuable  possessions  and  some  know- 
ledge. But  he  was  originally  one  of  the  common 
people  ;  and  he  soon  saw,  although  he  was  not  sen- 
sible of  it  at  first,  that  without  rank  he  could  obtain 
no  authority.  He  forgot  this  when  he  was  away  from 
the  ])eople  with  whom  he  was  to  end  his  days ;  but 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  should  be  insecure  when  his 
j)rotector  Cook  had  left  their  shores.  He  divided  his 
l)resents  with  the  chiefs;  and  the  great  navigator 
threatened  them  with  his  vengeance  if  Omai  was  mo- 
lestefl.  The  reluctance  of  this  man  to  return  to  his 
original  condition  was  principally  derived  from  these 
considerations,  which  were  to  him  of  a  strictly  per- 
sonal nature. 

Cowper,  the  poet,  has  thus  beautifully  apostro- 
phized Omai : — 

"  Thee,  gentle  savage  '.  whom  no  love  of  tliee 
Or  thine,  but  curiosity  perhaps. 
Or  else  vain  glory,  prompted  us  to  draw 
I'orth  from  thy  native  bow'rs,  to  show  thee  here 
With  what  superior  skill  we  can  abuse 
The  gifts  of  Providence,  and  squander  life. 
The  dream  is  past;  and  thou  hast  found  again 
Thy  cocoas  .and  bananas,  palms  and  yams. 
And  homestall  thatch'd  with  leaves.     But  liast  thou  found 
Their  former  charms  .'  And,  having  seen  our  stale. 
Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports, 
And  heard  our  music  ;  are  thy  simple  friends. 
Thy  simple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights, 
As  dear  to  thee  as  once  ?    And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  ours  ? 

I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 

And  spiritless,  as  never  to  regret 

Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  eoon  as  known. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beach,    ' 

And  a.sking  of  the  surge,  that  bathes  thy  foot. 

If  ever  it  has  wash'd  our  distant  shore. 

I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 

A  patriot's  for  his  country  :  thou  art  sad 

At  thought  of  her  forlorn  and  abject  state. 

From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up." 

OMAR,  a  celebrated  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  under 
whose  reign  the  empire  of  the  Moslems  was  consider- 
ably extended.  His  generals  fought  v/ith  bravery, 
and  were  almost  universally  successful,  and  the  ca- 
liph himself  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  infidels  till  it  was  re-con- 
quered by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  at  the  end  of  the  ele- 


venth century.  Besides  his  many  conquests,  Omar 
became  celebrated  for  the  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  Koran.    It  v/as  under  his  direction  that  it  assumed 
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its  present  form,  as  he  collected  and  arranged  the 
whole,  which  had  previously  been  dispersed  among 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  Omar  was  murdered  in 
the  tenth  year  of  bis  reign,  and  the  tomb  in  which  his 
body  was  deposited  is  depicted  in  the  previous  page. 
OPIE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  Enghsh  artist,  who 
was  born  in  1761  in  Cornwall.  His  father  was  a 
carpenter,  and  he  was  intended  for  the  same  occupa- 
tion ;  but  when  very  young  he  manifested  a  taste  for 
study  and  a  strong  predilection  for  the  arts  of  design. 
"When  about  nineteen  he  removed  to  London,  but  his 
pictures  were  not  admitted  into  the  exhibition  at  So- 
merset House  till  17S6.  He  afterwards  became  an 
academician.  He  published  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England,"  and 
delivered  lectures  at  the  royal  institution.  In  1S04 
he  succeeded  Fuseli  as  professor  of  painting,  and  read 
four  lectures  on  painting,  which  have  been  pubUshed, 
and  died  in  ISO/. 

OPITZ,  YON  BOBERFIELD,  a  talented  Ger- 
man poet,  who  was  born  in  Silesia  in   1597.     He 
began  his  career  as  an  author  by  the  piiblication  of 
a  collection  of  Latin  poems,  entitled  "  Strenarum  Li- 
bellus,"  in  I6l6.     The  following  year  he  became  a 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Benthem  on  the  Oder, 
and,  besides  poetical  compositions,  he  published  his 
"  Aristarchus,    sive  de  Contemptu  Linguae  Teuto- 
nics."     He  then  studied  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
and,  having  afterwards  visited  many  cities  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  he  went  m  1621  to  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Liegnitz  ;  whence  in  about  a  year  he  re- 
moved to  become  professor  of  philosophy  and  clas- 
sical literature  at  the  university  of  Weissenburg,  then 
newly  founded  by  Bethlem  Gabor.     The   situation 
proving  unpleasant,  he  soon  returned  to  Bunzlau,  and 
afterwards  to  Liegnitz.     Becoming  distinguished  for 
his  talents,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  11.  bestowed  on  him  the  poetical  crown, 
and  afterwards  gave  him  letters  of  nobility,  when  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Yon  Boberfield.     He  returned 
to  Silesia  and  became  secretary  to  the  burgrave  of 
Dohna ;  but  on  losing  his  patron  by  death,  he  entered 
anew  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Liegnitz.     At 
length  he"  M-as  appointed  secretary  and  historiogra- 
pher to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  passed  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  at  Dantzic,  where  he  died  in  1639- 
Among  his  works  are,  a  poem  on  mount  Yesuvius, 
"  Silvse,"  epigrams,  &c.  Opitz  was  thecreator  of  a  new 
and  more  correct  poetical  style  in  Germany,  founded 
on  the  model  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  of  a  form  of 
versification  accommodated  to  rules  of  prosody,  and 
resting  on  the  measure  of  syllables  and   not  their 
number.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancients, 
and  had  stored  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  so 
that  his  poems,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  rich  in 
thought  and  invention.     ITie  language  is  indebted  to 
him  for  new  connexions  and  forms,  greater  smooth- 
ness and  correctness,  expressiveness  and  euphony. 

ORIGEN,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  from 
his  untiring  diligence  was  surnamed  Adamantius. 
He  was  born  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  1S5,  and  early  in- 
structed by  his  father  in  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  sciences.  His  teachers  afterwards  were  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Ammonius.  When  his  father  was 
thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  his  religion,  under 
the  emperor  Severus,  Origen  exhorted  him  to  sutfer 
martyrdom  rather  than  renounce  Christianity-  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  maintained  his  mother 
and  sister  by  giving  instructions  in  grammar.  At  the 
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age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  be- 
lievers in  Alexandria.     Males  and  females  crowded 
to  his  lectures.     After  the  death  of  Septimus  Severus 
in  211,  Origen  went  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  many 
friends  and  admirers.     After  his  return,  agreeably  to 
the  desire  of  Bishop  Demetrius,  he  continued  his  in- 
structions at  Alexandria.     A  popular  tumult  com- 
pelled him  to  flee  to  Palestine.     He  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  bishops  there  that  they  permitted 
him  to  preach  in  their  assemblies.     His  own  bishop, 
moved  with  jealousy,  recalled  him.     He  was  soon 
after  invited  to   Achaia,   which  was  distracted  by 
various  heresies  ;  and  on  his  way  to  Csesarea,  in  Pa- 
lestine, he  was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  presbyter 
by  the  bishops  who  were  then  assembled.     This  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  persecutions  which  embittered 
the  remainder  of  his  life.     Demetrius   maintained 
that  it  belonged  only  to  himself  to  consecrate  Origen. 
He  summoned  two  councils,  and  deprived  Origen  of 
his  priestly  offices,  prohibited  him  from  teaching  in 
Alexandria,  whither  he  had  returned,  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  city,  and  excommunicated  him.     This 
sentence  was  confirmed  at  Rome  and  by  most  of  the 
other  bishops.    But  the  churches  of  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Phoenicia,  and  Achaia,  maintained  a  connexion  with 
Origen,  who  denied  the  errors  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused, and  went  back  again  to  Caesarea.  Theochristus, 
the  bishop  there,  received  him   as  his  teacher,  and 
entmsted  to  him  the  duty  of  explaining  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

In  the  year  231  his  persecutor  died,  and   Origen 
now  enjoyed  in  tranquillity  his  weU-deserved  fame. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  his  brother  Athenodorus 
employed  him  as  their  instructor ;  but  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  under  Maximin  forced  him  to  ' 
remain  for  two  years  in  concealment.     When  peace 
was  restored  to  the  church  by  Gordian  in  237,  Origen 
took  advantage  of  itto  travel  to  Athens.    He  then  went 
to  Arabia,  to  which  the  bishops  of  this  province  had 
invited  him,  to  refute  Bishop  Beryllus,  who  affirmed 
that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  did  not  exist  before 
his  human  nature.     Origen  spoke  with   such  elo- 
quence that  Beryllus  recanted,  and  thanked  him  for 
his  instructions.     The  same  bishops  called  him  to  a 
council  which  they  held  against  certain  heretics  who 
maintained  that  death  was    common   to   soul   and 
body.     Origen  spoke  on  this  subject  likewise  with 
such  power  that  he  gained  them  all  over  to  his  own 
opinions.     In  a  new  persecution  under  the  emperor 
Decius,  Origen  was  viewed  as  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  subjected  to  the  most 
cruel   sufferings.     Exhausted  by  this    severity,  he 
died  at  Tyre  in  the  year  254.     Few  authors  have 
written  so  much  :  few  men  have  been   so  much  es- 
teemed and  admired,  and  yet  attacked  with  such  viru- 
lence, and  persecutedwilh  such  severity,  both  during 
his  life  and  after  his  death.    He  was  reproached  with 
having  attempted  to  blend  the  Christian   doctrines 
with  the  notions  of  Plato;  particularly  in  his  book 
"  De  Principiis,"  directed  against  heretics,  and  now 
extant   only  in  the  fragments  of  a  translation  by 
Rufinus,  he  presents  a  system  founded  on  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  ;  but  he  gives  his  opinions  only 
as  a  possibility ;  moreover,  the  heretics  of  his  own 
time,  as  he  says  himself,  corrupted  his  writings.    He 
has  been  accused,  without  reason,  of  favouring  ma- 
terialism.     He  expressly  opposes  those  who  con- 
sider  God    as  having  a  cor|)oreal   nature.     Of  his 
works,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  justmentiontd. 
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singular  vacillation  which  led  the  cardinal  de  Retz  to 
say  of  him  that  he  engaged  in  every  thing  because  he 
wanted  firmness  to  refuse  those  who  led  him,  and  that 
he  always  came  off  with  disgrace  because  he  wanted 
courage  to  persevere.  "When  the  duke,  who  at  one 
moment,  full  of  defiance,  took  arms  against  the  court, 
and  united  himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  brother, 
and  at  another,  full  of  humility,  submitted  to  the 
king  and  the  cardinal,  sued  for  the  hand  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  new  disputes  broke 
out  between  him  and  the  king.  The  marriage  was 
secretly  concluded,  and  was  not  made  known  until 
two  years  afterwards  to  the  king,  who,  by  a  decree  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  had  it  declared  null.  This 
decision  gave  rise  to  a  war  of  pens  between  the  jurists 
and  the  theologians.  The  duke  continued  to  take  a 
part  in  all  the  troubles,  and  the  validity  of  his  mar- 
riage was  not  acknowledged  until  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIIL  During  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde 
the  vacillating  enemy  of  Richelieu  could  not  be  a 
steady  friend  of  Mazarin.  He  joined  his  coadjutor 
De  Retz,  the  soul  of  the  Fronde,  who  soon  saw  through 
the  character  of  his  fickle  and  feeble  confederate. 
After  the  termination  of  the  troubles  the  duke  was 
banished  to  Blois,  where  he  died  in  1660. 

ORLEANS,  PETER  JOSEPH,  a  French  Jesuit, 
who  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Histoire  des 
Revolutions  d'Angleterre."  He  was  born  at  Bourges 
in  1641,  and  after  having  taught  the  belles  lettres  in 
his  society,  devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  history. 
This  object  he  pursued  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1698.  In  addition  to  the  work  we  have  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  "  A  History  of  the  Revolutions  of 
Spain,"  "AHistorj^of  Two  ConqueringTartars,Chun- 
chi  and  Camhi,"  "  The  Life  of  Father  Coton,"  &c. 
His  "History  of  the  Revolutions  in  England  under 
the  Family  of  the  Stuarts,  from  the  year  1603  to 
1690,"  was  translated  into  English,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  "  Introduction  by  Laurence  Echard,  M.  A." 
Echard  says  that  "  the  great  varieties  and  wonderful 
changes  in  these  reigns  are  here  judiciously  comprised 
in  a  moderate  volume  with  no  less  perspicuity  than 
strictness,  and  with  a  beautiful  mixture  of  short  cha- 
racters, nice  reflections,  and  noble  sentences,  which 
render  the  whole  agreeable  and  instructive.  But 
while  the  reader  is  entertained  with  so  much  skill  and 
fineness,  we  ought  to  caution  him  with  relation  to  the 
education  and  religion  of  the  author ;  for,  though  he 
has  great  marks  of  a  generous  candour,  and  a  laudable 
deference  to  all  superiors,  yet  he  is  to  be  considered 
in  all  places  as  one  in  favour  with  the  French  king, 
and  not  only  a  true  papist,  but  a  complete  Jesuit." 

ORLOFF,  COUNT  GREGORY,  a  Russian  au- 
thor, who  was  born  in  17/8,  and  was  not  only  a 
writer  himself,  but  also  a  great  patron  of  literature  in 
others.  His  first  work  was  entitled  "  Memoires  His- 
toriques,  Politiques,  et  Litteraires,  sur  le  Royaume 
de  Naples,"  which  was  followed  by  his  "  Histoire 
des  Arts  en  Italic."  He  also  translated  the  works  of 
others  into  the  Russian  language.  His  death  took 
place  in  1826. 

ORLOFF,  GREGORY,  a  celebrated  Russian  of- 
ficer, who  became  the  favourite  of  Catherine  II.  He 
had  a  principal  share  in  the  revolution  which  placed 
that  princess  on  the  throne,  and  was  richly  rewarded 
by  the  empress.  Orloff  wished  to  become  the  hus- 
band of  Catherine,  but  failed  in  his  object,  and  was 
finally  ordered  to  travel,  accompanied,  however,  with 
in  his  political  conduct  and  life  now  dis[)layed  that    a  princely  train.     After  spending  some  years  abroad. 


there  are  extant  only  his  ".E.xhortation  to  Martyr- 
dom," commentaries,  homilies,  and  scholia  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  of  which  he  may  have  intended  to  ex- 
])lain  the  whole.  We  still  have  a  large  number  of 
them,  but  they  are  in  general  nothing  more  than 
free  translations.  He  made  a  general  a])plication  of 
the  figurative  or  allegorical  explanations  of  the  Jews, 
and  rejected  the  literal  meaning^,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  mere  external  part  of  the  former.  Besides 
these  exegetical  works,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  critical  talent  in  his  "  Hexajjla,"  of  which  an 
edition  was  published  by  Montfaugon,  and  afterwards 
by  Christopher  Bahrdt.  His  work  against  Celsus  is 
considered  as  the  most  complete  and  convincing  de- 
fence of  Christianity  which  antiquity  can  boast.  His 
works,  complete  in  four  volumes  folio,  were  published 
by  De  la  Rue.  There  has  been  much  contention 
about  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  Arians  appealed  to  his  authority  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  their  doctrines.  The  most  learned 
and  the  most  celebrated  fathers  have  been  found 
both  amongst  his  friends  and  opponents. 

ORLEANS. — Two  houses  of  this  name  have  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  France.  The  first — on  the  death  of 
Charles  VIII.,  without  issue,  in  1498,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  great  grandson  of  their  common  ancestor 
Charles  V.,  and  grandson  of  the  first  duke  of  Orleans, 
being  the  nearest  heir,  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Louis  XII.  Henry  III.  was  the  last  sovereign 
of  this  house,  or  the  Valois-Orleans  branch.  The 
second — the  reigning  house,  or  that  of  Bourbon- 
Orleans,  is  descended  from  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
son  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  yoanger  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  His  son,  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  re- 
gent of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  His 
grandson,  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  who  distinguished 
himself  during  the  French  revolution  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Pen- 
thievre,  son  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  a  natural  son 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  beheaded  in  1793.  His  only 
surviving  son  is  Louis  Philip  I.,  king  of  the  French. 

ORLEANS,  GASTON  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DE, 
FRANCE,  DUKE  OF,  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Mary  of  Medici,  born  I6O8,  was  involved,  without 
glory,  and  without  success,  in  all  the  troubles  that 
agitated  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.,  four  times  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  four 
times  returned  with  arms  in  his  hands.  His  early 
education  was  miserable,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
feebleness  of  character  which  he  displayed  through 
life,  although  he  had  received  from  nature  much 
more  of  his  father's  spirit  than  Louis  XIII.  The 
jealousy  which  the  latter,  particularly  before  his  wife, 
Ann  of  Austria,  had  borne  him  children,  entertained 
of  his  brother,  was  the  first  cause  of  that  diflerence 
between  them  which  the  duke's  vindictive  temper 
never  allowed  to  be  permanently  healed.  By  his 
first  marriage  with  Mary  of  Bourbon,  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Montpensier,  he  had  a  daughter,  the  author 
of  some  interesting  memoirs.  To  divert  the  duke 
from  a  second  marriage,  which  the  jealous  king  feared, 
and  which  even  Richelieu  esteemed  hazardous,  no 
efforts  were  spared  to  gratify  his  passion  for  play  and 
for  the  arts.  He  continued  this  life  of  dissipation 
until,  in  the  dispute  between  the  queen  mother  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  took  part  against  the  court. 
This  dispute  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  cardinal. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  was  also  obliged  to  submit,  and 
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he  returned,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  17S2.  Some 
time  previous  to  his  death  he  became  insane.  His 
I»rother,  Alexis  Orloft',  is  said  to  have  been  the  mur- 
derer of  Peter,  the  husband  of  Catherine. 


ORME,  ROBERT,  a  learned  historian,  who  was 
born  in  the  East  Indies,  but  brought  to  this  country 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  an  English  education.  Hav- 
inor  completed  his  studies,  he  returned  to  Calcutta, 
and  obtained  several  appointments,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  again  to  return  to  Europe.  Mr. 
Orme's  death  took  place  in  ISOl.  His  principal 
works  are,  "  A  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of 
the  British  Nation  in  Hindostan,"'  and  his  "Histori- 
cal Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire  of  theMahrattas." 

ORTON,  JOB,  an  eminent  nonconformist  divine, 
who  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1717.  Having  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
theology,  and  became  distinguished  both  as  a  preacher 
and  writer.  Among  his  publications  are  his  "  Me- 
moirs of  Dr.  Doddridge,"  his  "  Discourses  on  Eter- 
nity," and  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament." 
Dr.  Orton  died  in  1788. 

O  S  B  O  RN  E,  FRAN  C I S,  an  English  writer,  who  was 
born  about  15SS.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  who  resided  at  Chicksand,  near  Sheftbrd,  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  went  early  in  life  into  the  sernce 
of  the  Pembroke  family,  and  became  a  master  of  the 
horse  to  William  earl  of  Pembroke.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  wars  he  took  part  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  had  public  employments  conferreduponhim 
by  them,  as  also  by  Cromwell  afterwards  ;  and  having 
married  a  sister  of  one  of  Oliver's  colonels,  he  pro- 
cured his  son  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls  college,  Oxford, 
by  the  favour  of  the  parliamentary  visitors  of  that  uni- 
versity in  1648.  After  this  he  resided  there  himself, 
and  published  there  his  "  Advice  to  a  Son,"  the  first 
part  in  1G56,  which  went  through  five  editions  with- 
in two  years;  he  therefore  added  a  second  in  165S. 
Though  this  was  not  liked  so  well  as  the  first,  yet  both 
were  eagerly  bought  and  admired  at  Oxford.  An  or- 
der was  afterwards  obtained,  forbidding  all  booksellers, 
or  any  other  persons,  to  sell  them  :  which,  however, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  made  them  sell  the  better. 
But  the  author  did  not  long  survive  this  order,  being 
an-esfed  by  death  on  the  Uth  of  Februarj-,  1653. 

OSIANDER,  FREDERIC  BENJAMIN,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  German  professors  of  mid- 
wifery. He  was  born  in  17J9  at  Zell,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  1792  was  appointed  professor 
of  midwifery  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  di- 
rector of  the  lying-in  hospital,  which  was  established 
in  1751,  and  had  become  the  first  school  of  midwifery 
in  Germany.  Osiander  remained  its  director  for 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  about  3000  scholars 
enjoyed  his  instructions  there.  From  eighty  to  100 
women  were  received  there  annually,  and  it  often 
happened  that  several  years  passed  without  the  oc- 
currence of  a  single  death.  He  published  the  history 
of  this  interesting  institution,  and  a  description  of  all 
the  remarkable  cases  which  occurred  from  1794.  He 
died  in  1S22.  Osiander's  numerous  works,  on  almost 
every  branch  of  medicine,  are  enumerated  in  Saal- 
feki's  "History  of  the  University  of  Gottingen  from 


17S8."  Among  these  is  a  "  Manual  of  Midwifery,"' 
1796;  and  "Manual  of  Accouchement,"  with  a  col- 
lection of  drawmgs;  "On  the  Diseases  which  take 
place  in  the  Period  of  Developement  of  the  Female 

OSTADE,  ADRIAN  VAN,  a  Dutch  painter  of 
eminence,  who  was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1610.  The 
reputation  which  Teniers  then  enjoyed  led  Ostade 
to  wish  to  imitate  his  style ;  but  he  was  deterred 
from  the  execution  of  this  project  by  the  advice  of 
Brauwer,  another  Flemish  painter,  who  convinced 
him  that  he  could  never  attain  a  high  place  in  his 
art  if  he  devoted  himself  to  the  servile  imitation  of 
another,  however  eminent.  Van  Ostade  followed 
this  advice,  as  well  as  the  bent  of  his  own  mind  ;  for 
whde  the  subjects  of  which  he  made  choice  were  of 
the  same  class  with  those  of  Teniers,  he  treated  them 
in  a  manner  altogether  his  own.  Characteristic  traits, 
some  of  which  strike  us  at  the  first  glance,  distinguish 
Ostade  and  Teniers.  These  two  masters  are  equally 
admirable  for  the  transparency  and  harmony  of  their 
works;  but  the  colouring  of  Teniers  is  clear,  gav,  and 
silvery,  and  his  touch  firm,  light,  and  bold,  while  the 
pencil  of  Ostade,  always  rich  and  soft,  is  sometimes 
wanting  in  firmness.  If  we  consider  design  and 
composition,  Teniers  places  in  opposition  and  unites 
with  skill  numerous  groups  ;  bold  and  able  in  giving 
all  the  effects  of  light,  he  develops  extensive  scenes  in 
the  open  air,  and  gives  them  the  spirit  and  life  of 
nature,  without  any  of  his  shadows  being  ever  ex- 
travagant, and  without  even  suffering  the  art  of  his 
combinations  to  be  apparent.  His  figures  are  al- 
ways correctly  drawn  ;  their  attitudes  easy,  and  even 
graceful.  Ostade,  on  the  contrary,  collects  his  figures 
into  places  feebly  lighted, — generally  in  the  interior 
of  houses,  where  a  partial  gleam  only  breaks  through 
the  masses  of  foliage  which  shade  the  window.  He 
does  not  always  observe  the  laws  of  perspective  with 
rigorous  accuracy,  and  the  drawing  of  his  figures  is 
often  incorrect ;  but  he  charms  principally  by  the 
spirit  with  which  he  animates  his  groups,  by  a  general 
softness  of  composition,  and  by  his  mysterious  and 
striking  effects  of  light.  But  a  difference,  still  more 
important,  distinguishes  the  works  of  these  two 
masters.  Teniers,  while  he  imitates  nature,  preserves 
her  grace.  If  he  represents  rustic  festivals,  we  recog- 
nise in  the  sports  of  the  peasants,  in  their  joy,  in 
their  anger,  the  diversity  of  their  characters.  Every 
condition  and  every  age  has  its  peculiar  manners. 
Ostade  attacheshimself  constantly  to  the  representa- 
tion of  humorous  scenes.  Confining  the  circle  of 
models,  he  contents  himself  with  choosing  from  the 
figure  and  the  actions  of  peasants,  whatever  nature 
offers  of  grotesque  and  of  low.  He  varies  his  sub- 
jects with  skill,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  his 
faces ;  but  he  never  deviates  from  the  burlesque 
style  which  he  has  chosen.  Teniers  paints  the  man- 
ners of  the  Dutch  peasantry  as  they  were  marked  by 
occasional  grossness,  but  with  a  general  character  of 
hearty  jolhty  and  of  mirth  proceeding  from  content. 
Ostade,  a  satirist,  deforms  his  personages  to  render 
them  more  droll  and  ridiculous.  The  director  of  Os- 
tade's  taste,  Brauwer,  painted  in  alehouses  the  com- 
panions of  his  debauchery;  Ostade,  on  the  contrary, 
as  well  as  Teniers,  was  remarkable  for  the  decency 
and  the  gravity  of  his  manners.  On  the  approach- 
of  the  French  troops  in  1662,  Ostade  went  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  resided  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1685. 
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aSWALD,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  writer,  who  early 
in  life  disjjlayed  a  strong  predilection  for  literature. 
He  served  for  some  years  in  the  British  army  in  India, 
where  he  was  distinguished  hy  his  eccentric  conduct. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  he  went 
to  France,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
French  army.  He  fell  in  the  field  of  l)attle.  His 
works  are  almost  all  of  a  burlesque  character  ;  among 
them  we  may  mention  his  "  Rana;  Comicje  Evange- 
lizantes ;  or  the  Comical  Frogs  termed  Methodists." 

OTFRID,  or  OT FRIED,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  composition  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. He  was  a  native  of  Suabia,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  After  having  become 
a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Weissenburg,  in  Alsace,  he 
studied  under  Rabanus  Maurus,  abbot  of  Fulda.  He 
then  returned  to  his  monastery,  where  he  opened  a 
school  of  literature,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a 
rhymed  version,  or  paraphrase,  of  the  gospels,  in  old 
High  German,  still  extant,  in  which  there  are  some 
passages  of  lyrical  poetry. 

OTHO,  xMARCUS  SALVIUS,  a  Roman  emperor, 
who  was  successor  of  Galba.  He  was  descended 
from  a  consular  family,  and  passed  his  youth  in  lux- 
ury and  debauch,  being  the  confidant  of  Nero.  This 
emperor  appointed  him  proconsul  in  Lusitania,  that 
he  might  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  his 
passion  for  PopppeaSabina,  the  wife  of  Otho,  to  whose 
beauty  her  husband  himself  had  first  called  his  atten- 
tion. Otho  held  his  place  with  honour  for  ten  years. 
He  was  the  first  to  declare  for  Galba  when  he  re- 
belled against  Nero,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  consul  immediately  after  Galba 
ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  G7.  As  Galba  did  not 
adopt  him  for  his  successor,  and  as  he  was  greatly 
distressed,  having  squandered  away  all  his  fortune, 
he  determined  to  effect  the  fall  of  the  emperor.  He 
succeeded  with  the  assistance  of  the  pretorian  bands 
and  the  other  troops.  Galba  was  murdered  and  Otho 
proclaimed  emperor;  but  the  legions  in  Germany  pro- 
claimed Vitellius.  In  vain  did  Otho  oft'er  immense 
sums  to  gain  them  to  his  side.  Vitellius  refused  the 
offer  to  reign  as  joint  emperor,  and  led  his  army  over 
the  Alps.  Otho,  for  whom  most  of  the  provinces  had 
declared,  sent  against  these  veteran  troops  an  army 
of  newly  levied  soldiers,  but  commanded  by  able 
generals,  who  defeated  in  three  battles  the  divided 
army  of  Vitellius.  Elated  by  his  success,  and  be- 
coming imprudent,  Otho  determined  on  a  decisive 
battle  against  the  now  united  troops  of  his  adversary, 
and  was  beaten.  Upon  receiving  information  of  his 
misfortune  he  resolved,  by  a  voluntary  death,  to  end 
the  civil  war,  and  pierced  himself  with  his  dagger, 
after  reigning  three  months  and  three  days.  Not- 
withstanding his  luxurious  habits  he  had  given  proofs 
of  a  daring  and  resolute  spirit. 

OTHO  I. — This  early  German  emperor  was  born 
in  912.  His  haughtiness  and  selfish  spirit  excited 
the  enmity  of  his  l)rothei-s,  and  even  his  mother  was 
so  much  disgusted  at  them  as  to  employ  all  her  influ- 
ence against  him  in  favour  of  her  second  son,  Henry. 
Otho's  firmness,  however,  prevailed  ;  and  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Germany,  at  Ai.x-la-Chapelle,  in  936^ 
AVenceslaus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  duchy  of 
Bohemia,  having  been  murdered  by  his  brother,  the 
latter,  on  Otho's  refusal  to  acknowledge  his  claim  to 
the  succession,  determined  to  make  Bohemia  inde- 
pendent of  Germany,  and  was  not  reduced  until  950, 


after  a  fourteen  years'  war.  Otho  also  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  the  struggles  with  the  dukes  of  Ba- 
varia and  Franconia,  and  invested  his  son  Ludolf 
with  the  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  his  brother  Henry  with 
that  of  Bavaria.  Conrad,  count  of  Worms,  married 
Otho's  daughter,  and  received  Lorraine.  Otho  like- 
wise gained  reputation  in  his  dealings  with  foreign 
states.  The  Danes,  who  had  invaded  Germany,  were 
driven  back  beyond  the  Eider ;  the  Danish  king  was 
obliged  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  acknowledge 
himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  Louis  called  in  his 
aid  against  the  great  vassals  under  the  powerful  Hugh 
the  Great.  Otho  reduced  the  rebels  to  terms,  and 
confirmed  the  authority  of  the  king. 

The  Italians  next  required  his  assistance  to  deliver 
them  from  the  oppressions  of  Berengarius  II.  Otho 
defeated  the  usui-per,  married  the  widow  of  the  last 
king,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at  Pavia 
in  951.  This  marriage  not  only  engaged  him  in  am- 
bitious attempts  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  but  at- 
tracted many  foreigners  to  his  court,  and  involved 
him  in  family  dissensions.  His  son  Ludolf  and  his 
son-in-law  Conrad,  duke  of  Lorraine,  revolted,  but 
were  worsted  and  deprived  of  their  duchies  in  954, 
which  were  placed  under  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, brother  of  Otho.  Hardly  were  these  trans- 
actions completed  when  the  Hungarians  broke  into 
Germany,  but  were  defeated  by  Otho  on  the  Lech- 
feld,  near  Augsburg,  v/ith  such  slaughter  that  they 
never  ventured  to  renew  their  invasions.  Otho  next 
turned  his  arms  against  Berengarius,  who  had  re- 
volted. He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  soon  after  emperor  by  the  pope, 
John  XII.  The  pope  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him,  and  the  clergy  promised  that  for  the  future  the 
choice  of  pope  should  always  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  an  imperial  commissioner. 

John  soon  repented  of  having  given  himself  a  mas- 
ter, and  flew  to  arms  while  the  emperor  was  yet  in 
Pavia.  The  latter  hastened  to  Rome,  deposed  that 
pontiflf,  and  placed  Leo  VIII.  in  the  papal  chair.  No 
sooner  was  Otho  returned  to  Germany  than  the  Ro- 
mans restored  John,  and  reversed  the  measures  of  the 
emperor,  who  again  appeared  in  Rome  and  punished 
his  enemies.  The  Byzantine  court  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Otho's  claim  to  the  imperial  dignity;  but 
he  defeated  the  Greek  forces  in  Lower  Italy,  and  the 
eastern  emperor,  John  Zimisces,  gave  the  Greek 
princess,  Theophania,  to  his  son  in  marriage.  Otho 
died  in  973,  leaving  the  reputation  of  great  courage 
and  the  strictest  integrity.  The  clergy  in  Germany 
were  indel^ted  to  him  for  their  elevation,  which  he 
encouraged  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  tem- 
poral vassals. 

OTHO  II.,  the  youngest  son  of  Otho  I.  and  the 
fair  Adelaide,  was  born  in  955.  His  elder  brothers 
had  all  died  before  their  father,  who  caused  him  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Rome — the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
in  German  history.  He  inherited  from  his  father  a 
hasty  and  unsteady  temper,  which,  while  it  led  him 
to  form  great  projects,  also  pushed  him  forward  too 
impatiently  to  their  execution.  Adelaide  at  first  held 
the  reins  of  government.  Otho,  disgusted  at  his 
state  of  dependence,  left  the  court,  and  a  civil  war 
broke  out,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  cousin  Henry, 
the  young  duke  of  Bavaria.  Otho  completely  hum- 
Ijled  him,  and  granted  the  duchy  to  his  nephew  Otho, 
of  Suabia,  who  thus  became  the  possessor  of  two 
great  liefs.     He  afterwards  became  involved  in  a  war 
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with  Lothaire,  king  of  France,  for  Lorraine.  Lothaire 
attacked  him  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  978,  and  Otho  was 
obliged  to  retreat ;  but  having  collected  his  forces, 
drove  back  Lothaire,  laid  waste  Champagne,  and 
advanced  towards  Paris,  the  suburbs  of  which  he 
burned.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded in  980,  Lorraine  was  left  in  its  former  rela- 
tions to  the  empire.  Otho  next  attempted  to  drive 
the  Greeks  from  Italy,  but  they  called  in  the  Saracens 
to  their  aid  from  Sicily,  and  Otho  suffered  a  total 
defeat  at  Basentello,  in  Calabria.  He  himself  escaped 
only  by  leaping  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  picked  up 
by  a  Greek  ship  that  was  sailing  by.  From  this  he 
afterwards  made  his  escape  by  artifice ;  but  he  died 
soon  after  at  Rome,  in  983.  His  son,  Otho  III.,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  born  in  980,  and  died  in  1002. 
With  him  the  male  line  of  the  imperial  Saxon  house 
became  extinct. 

OTIS,  JAMES,  a  distinguished  American  patriot, 
who  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February,  1724,  in  the 
United  States.  The  first  two  years  of  his  collegiate 
course  are  said  to  have  been  given  more  to  amuse- 
ment than  to  studj%  his  natural  disposition  being 
vivacious  and  ardent ;  but  subsequently  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  application  and  proficiency.  After 
finishing  his  course  at  the  university,  he  devoted 
eighteen  months  to  the  pursuit  of  various  branches 
of  literature,  and  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
law.  This  he  quickly  mastered,  and  his  practice  be- 
came very  extensive.  On  one  occasion  he  went  in  the 
middle  of  winter  to  Halifax,  in  consequence  of  urgent 
solicitation  to  defend  three  men  accused  of  piracy, 
and  procured  their  acquittal.  Although  his  profes- 
sional engagements  were  so  numerous,  he  cultivated 
his  taste  for  literature,  and  in  1760  published  a  trea- 
tise entitled  "  The  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  with 
a  Dissertation  on  Letters  and  the  Principles  of  Har- 
mony, in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Composition ;  collected 
from  the  Best  Writers."  He  also  composed  a  similar 
work  on  Greek  prosody,  which  remained  in  manu- 
script and  perished  with  all  his  papers.  It  was  never 
printed,  as  he  said,  because  "  there  were  no  Greek 
types  in  the  country ;  or,  if  there  were,  no  jirinter 
knew  how  to  set  them."  In  1755  he  married  Miss 
Ruth  Cunningham,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
merchant,  who  brought  him  a  dowry  at  that  time 
considered  very  large.  Amid  all  the  embarrassments 
which  his  affairs  subsequently  experienced  in  conse- 
quence of  his  entire  devotion  to  the  concerns  of  the 
public,  he  sacredly  preserved  the  fortune  which  he 
received  with  his  wife,  to  whom  it  returned  after  his 
death. 

The  public  career  of  Mr.  Otis  dates  from  the  pe- 
riod when  he  made  his  famous  speech  against  the 
*'  writs  of  assistance,"  for  which  an  application  had 
been  made,  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  to  the  su- 
perior court  of  Massachusetts,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  in  council,  sent  from  England,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  into  effect  the  acts  of  parliament  regulating 
the  trade  of  the  colonies.  When  that  order  arrived, 
Otis  was  advocate-general,  and  was,  consequently, 
requested  to  lend  his  professional  assistance  in  the 
matter;  but,  deeming  the  writs  to  be  illegal  and  ty- 
rannical, he  refused,  and  resigned  his  station.  He 
was  then  applied  to,  to  argue  against  the  writs,  which 
he  immediately  undertook  to  do,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Thacher,  and  in  opposition  to  his  former  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Gridley,  the  attorney-general.  Of  the 
discourse  which  he  pronounced,  the  president,  Mr. 


Adams,  says,  "  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire  :  ^vith  a  promp- 
titude of  classical  allusions,   a  depth  of  research,  a 
rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  pro- 
fusion of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his 
eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before  him.     Ameri- 
can independence  was  then  and  there  born.     Every 
man,  of  an  immense  crowded  audience,  appeared  to 
me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against 
writs  of  assistance."     The  court  adjourned  for  con- 
sideration,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  the  chief- 
justice,   Hutchinson,  delivered   the  opinion  :  "  The 
court  has  considered  the  subject  of  writs  of  assist- 
ance, and   can  see  no  foundation  for  such  a  writ ; 
but,  as  the  practice  in  England  is  not  known,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  continue  the  question  to  the 
next  term,  that  in  the  mean  time  opportunity  may 
be  given  to  know  the  result."     When  the  next  term 
came,  however,  nothing  was  said  about  the  writs  ; 
and  though   it  was  generally  understood  that  they 
were  clandestinely  granted  by  the  court,  and  that  the 
custom-house  officers  had  them  in  their  pockets,  yet 
it  is  said  that  they  were  never  produced  or  executed. 
Otis  had  now  fully  committed  himself  against  the 
designs  of  the  British  ministry,  and  thenceforward 
bent   all  his  energies  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  his 
country.     At  the  next  election  of  members  of  the 
legislature,  in   May   1761,    he  was  chosen,   almost 
unanimously,  a  representative  from  Boston,  and  soon 
became  the  leader  in  the  house  of  the  popular  party. 
In  1765  Mr.  Otis  was  chosen,  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  one  of  the  members  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  committees  of  the  legislatures  of 
other  colonies  at  New  York,  in   consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  stamp-act  by  parliament.     They  met 
in  convention  in  the  same  year,  and  named  three 
committees  to  prepare  addresses  to  the  king,  lords 
and  commons.  On  the  last  Mr.  Otis  was  placed.    In 
this  convention  Mr.  Otis  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  distinguished  men  from  different  colonies,  and 
subsequently  maintained,  with  several   of  them,   a 
friendship  and  correspondence.     In  May  1767,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  Mr.  Otis  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  ;  but  he  was 
negatived  by  the  governor,  who  entertained  a  pecu- 
liar animosity  towards  him,  from  his  indefatigable 
endeavours  to  defeat  every  plan  of  encroachment.  In 
the  summer  of  1769  the  vehement  temper  of  Mr. 
Otis  was  so  much  wrought  upon  by  the  calumnies 
which  he  discovered  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  in  Boston  had  transmitted  to  England  con- 
cerning him, — by  which,  indeed,  they  sought  to  have 
him  tried  for  treason, — that  he  inserted  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  denouncing  them  in 
severe  terms.     The  next  evening  he  went  to  the  Bri- 
tish coffee-house,  where  one  of  the  commissioners,  a 
Mr.  Robinson,  was  sitting  with  a  number  of  officers 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  revenue.     As  soon  as  he  en- 
tered an  altercation  arose,  which  was  quickly  ter- 
minated by  a  blow  from  Robinson's  cane.     Otis  im- 
mediately returned  it  with  a  weapon  of  the  same 
kind,  when  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  he  was 
obhged   to  defend   himself,   single-handed,  against 
numbers.     After  some  time  the  combatants  were  se- 
parated.   Robinson  retreated  by  a  back  passage,  and 
Otis  was  led  home,  wounded  and  bleeding.     He  re- 
ceived a  deep  cut  on  his  head ;  and  to  this  has  been 
partly  attributed  the  derangement  under  which  he 
afterwards  laboured. 
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Soon  after  this  transaction  he  instituted  an  action  | 
against  Robinson,  and  oVjtained  an  award  of  2000/.  ! 
sterling  damages,  which,  however,  he  gave  up  on  re- 
ceiving a  wTitten  apology,  in  which  the  defendant 
acknowledged  his  fault  and  begged  his  pardon.  In 
1770  he  retired  into  the  country  on  account  of  his 
health.  At  the  election  in  1771  he  was  again  chosen 
a  representative  ;  but  this  was  the  last  year  that  he 
took  a  part  in  public  concerns,  except  occasionally  to 
appear  at  a  town-meeting.  He  withdrew  also,  almost 
entirely,  from  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
mind  became  seriously  affected,  and  continued  so, 
with  some  lucid  intervals,  until  his  death.  Some- 
times he  was  in  a  frenzied  state,  at  others,  he  exhibited 
rather  the  eccentricity  of  a  humourist  than  absolute 
derangement.  The  two  last  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Andover.   After  he  had  been  there  for  some 


OTWAY,  THOMAS.— This  talented  but  unfor- 
tunate dramatist  was  bom  at  Trotting  in  Sus*e.x,  in 
March,  16,51,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  entered  a  commoner  in  1669. 
He,  however,  left  the  university  without  taking  his 
degree,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  immediately 
commenced  wTiting  for  the  theatres.  He  subse- 
quently obtained  a  comet's  commission  in  a  new- 
raised  regiment  destined  for  Flanders.  He  went  there 
with  the  rest  of  the  forces  in  1677,  but  returned  the 
following  year  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  pen 
again  for  a  sustenance.  He  continued  writing  plays 
and  poems  till  his  death,  v.hich  took  place  in  April 
16S5,  "  in  a  manner,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  which  I 
am  unwilling  to  mention.  Having  been  compelled 
by  his  necessities  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as 


time  he  was  supposed  to  be  completely  restored,  and    is  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to 


returned  to  Boston.  He  resumed  his  professional 
engagements,  and  pleaded  a  cause  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable 
power,  but  less  than  was  his  wont.  The  interval  of 
reason  was  not  however  of  long  duration,  and  he  was 
induced  to  go  back  to  Ando\-er.  Six  weeks  after  his 
return  he  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  This  event  happened  in 
May  17S3.  The  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Otis's  character 
was  his  irascibility.  His  merits  are  well  summed  up 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Tudor, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded  : — "In  tine,  he  was 
a  man  of  powerful  genius  and  ardent  temper,  with 
wit  and  humour  that  never  failed ;  as  an  orator,  he 
was  bold,  argumentative,  impetuous,  and  command- 
ing, with  an  eloquence  that  made  his  ou-n  excitement 
irresistibly  contagious  ;  as  a  lawyer,  his  knowledge 
and  abihty  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession  ; 
as  a  scholar,  he  was  rich  in  acquisition,  and  governed 
by  a  classic  taste ;  as  a  statesman  and  ci^"ilian,  he 
was  sound  and  just  in  his  views ;  as  a  patriot  he  re- 
sisted all  allurements  that  might  weaken  the  cause  of 
that  country  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  for 
which  he  sacrificed  it."  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that,  during  his  derangement,  he  destroyed  all  his 
papers ;  sufficient  evidence,  however,  of  his  power  as 
a  wTiter  remains  in  the  various  state  papers  of  which 
he  was  the  author  whilst  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
though  they  were  subjected  to  the  revising  pen  of 
Samuel  Adams,  whose  patient  temper  permitted  him 
to  undergo  the  labour  of  correcting  and  polishing, 
which  the  ardour  of  the  other  disdained. 

OTT,  HENRY,  a  celebrated  Swiss,  who  was  born 
in  1617-  In  1636  he  was  sent  to  study  at  Lausanne, 
and  went  some  time  after  to  Geneva  and  Groningen, 
in  the  company  of  Hottinger ;  and,  having  made  great 
progress  under  the  professors  Gomar  and  Alting,  he 
passed  to  Leyden  and  Amsterdam 


a  pubhc-house  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  died  of  want, 
or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by  swal- 
lowing, after  a  long  fast,  a  piece  of  bread  which  cha- 
rity had  supplied.  He  went  out,  as  is  reported,  almost 
naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  and  finding  a  gentle- 
man in  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  asked  him  for  a 
shilling.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea ;  and 
Otway  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked 
with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  true  ; 
but  that  indigence  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow  and 
despondency,  brought  him  to  the  grave,  has  never 
been  denied." 


Dryden  had  some  pique  against  him,  probal)lv  on 

account  of  his  friend  Shadwell,  and  spoke  frequently 

Here  he  applied    of  him  with  contempt,  but  changed  his  tone  at  last, 

himself  to  rabbinical  learning  and  the  oriental  Ian-    and  declared  in  his  favour.     Langbaine,  in  speakintr 


giiages  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  made  of  him,  says,  "  That  his  genius  in  comedv  leaned  a 
the  tour  of  England  and  France.  Soon  after  his  ar-  little  too  much  to  hbertinisra ;  but  that  in  tragedy 
rival  in  Switzerland  he  was  presented  to  the  church  he  made  it  his  business  for  the  most  part  to  obferve 
of  Dietlickon,  of  which  he  continued  minister  for  the  decorum  of  the  stage, — that  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
twenty-five  years.     He  was  nominated  professor  of  cellent  parts,  and  daily  improved  in  his  \vritino-,  but 


eloquence  in  1651,  of  Hebrew  in  1655,  and  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  166S.  He  held  a  literary  corre- 
spondence %nth  several  learned  men  till  his  death,which 
took  place  in  1632.  He  published  several  works, 
among  which  we  may  mention  his  "  Franco  Gallia," 


yet  sometimes  fell  into  plagiarism,  as  well  as  his 
contemporaries,  and  made  use  of  Shakspeare  to  the 
advantage  of  his  purse  at  least,  if  not  his  reputation. 
It  is  universally  agreed,  that  he  excels  in  touching 
the  tender  passions  in  tragedv,   of  which  his  '  Oi" 


•'  Oratio  de  Causa  Jansenitica,"  and  "  The  Grandeur  |  phan'  and  'Venice  Preserved"  contain  the  stroncrest 
of  the  Roman  Church,  with  Remarks."  j  specimens."    Mrs.  Barry,  the  celebrated  actress,  used 
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to  say  that,  in  the  part  of  Monimia  in  "  The  Orphan," 
she  never  spoke  these  three  words,  "  Ah !  poor  Cas- 
taUo  !"  without  tears.  These  two  tragedies  are  still 
acted,  but  he  wrote  many  others.  Besides  these, 
Otway  made  some  translations  and  wrote  several 
miscellaneous  poems.  In  1719  appeared  a  drama 
ascribed  to  Otway,  but  certainly  not  written  by  him, 
called  "  Heroic  Friendship,  a  Tragedy."  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  however,  he  had  made  some  progress  in 
a  play,  for  the  following  advertisement,  printed  in 
L'Estrange's  "  Observator,"  appeared  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1686  :  "  Whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Otway, 
some  time  before  his  death,  made  four  acts  of  a  play  ; 
whoever  can  give  notice  in  whose  hands  the  copy 
lies,  either  to  Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  or  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  at  the  theatre  royal,  shall  be  well  re- 
warded for  his  pains." 

OUGHTRED,  WILLIAM,  an  English  mathema- 
tician and  divine,  who  was  born  at  Eton  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  1571,  and  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge.  He  entered  holy  orders  and  obtained 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1599,  after  which  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Aldbury  in  Surrey,  where  he 
died  in  1660.  Among  his  many  learned  works  we 
may  enumerate  his  "Treatiseon  Trigonometry,"  "  Key 
to  the  English  Mathematics,  New  Forged  and  Filed," 
and  his  "  Conic  Sections,"  which  appeared  after 
his  death,  annexed  to  Sir  James  Moore's  "Arith- 
metic." 

OVERALL,  JOHN,  a  learned  Enghsh  bishop,  who 
was  born  in  1559,  and  was  sent  to  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, where  he  was  chosen  fellow.  In  1606  he  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity,  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
elected  master  of  Catherine  Hall  in  the  same  univer- 
sity. In  1601  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  patron. 
Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  in  the 
])eginningof  James's  reign,  was  chosen  prolocutor  of 
the  lower  house  of  convocation.  In  1612  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  first  governors  of  the  Charter  House 
hospital,  then  just  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq., 
and  in  April  1614  he  was  made  l)ishop  of  Litchfield 
and  Coventry,  and  in  1618  translated  to  Norwich, 
where  he  died  in  May  1619.  This  prelate  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  best  scholastic  divine  of  his  period ; 
and  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham,  calls  himself  his  scho- 
lar, and  expressly  declares  that  he  derived  all  his 
knowledge  from  him.  He  is  also  celebrated  by  Smith 
for  his  distinguished  wisdom,  erudition,  and  piety. 
In  the  controversy,  which  in  his  time  divided  the  re- 
formed churches,  respecting  predestination  and  grace, 
he  held  a  middle  opinion,  inclining  rather  to  Armi- 
nianism,  and  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  that  doctrine  in  England,  where  it  was 
generally  embraced  a  few  years  afterwards,  chiefly  by 
the  authority  and  influence  of  Archbishop  Laud. 

But  Bishop  Overall  is  principally  celebrated  by  his 
"  Convocation  Book,"  respecting  which  the  following 
account  from  Bishop  Burnet  will  best  describe  it : — 
"  This  book,"says  that  historian,"  was  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government,  the  divine  institution  of  which  was 
very  positively  asserted.  It  was  read  in  convocation, 
and  passed  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the  publishing 
of  it,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
famous  book  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  puljlished  under 
the  name  of'Doleman.'  But  King  James  did  not 
like  a  convocation  entering  into  such  a  theory  of  po- 
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litics,  60  he  discouraged  the  printing  of  it,  especially 
since,  in  order  to  justify  the  owning  of  the  United  Pro-- 
vinces,  who  had  lately  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
to  be  a  lawful  government,  it  was  laid  down  that, 
when  a  change  of  government  was  brought  to  a  tho- 
rough settlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  sub- 
mitted to  as  a  work  of  the  providence  of  God.  Here 
it  slept  till  Archbishop  Sancroft,  who  had  got  the 
book  into  his  own  hands,  and  not  observing  the  last- 
mentioned  passage  in  it,  resolved  to  pubhsh  it  in  the 
beginning  of  King  William's  reign,  as  an  authentic 
declaration  the  church  of  England  had  made  in  the 
point  of  non-resistance.  Accordingly  it  was  published 
in  quarto,  as  well  as  licensed,  by  him  a  very  few  days 
before  he  was  under  suspension  for  not  taking  the 
oaths." 

OVERBURY,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  who  is  principally  celebrated  on  account  of 
his  tragic  death.  He  was  born  in  1581  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  received  his  education  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  after  which  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  to 
study  the  law.  He,  however,  became  acquainted  with 
Robert  Carr,  the  worthless  favourite  of  James  I., 
who  procured  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the 
king,  and  a  place  for  his  father.  Their  intimacy  con- 
tinued to  be  beneficial  to  each  other  till  Robert  Carr 
engaged  in  his  celebrated  intimacy  with  the  countess 
of  Essex,  and  on  his  wishing  to  marry  that  lady, 
Overbury  strongly  opposed  the  measure.  The  coun- 
tess immediately  exercised  her  influence  to  obtain 
his  removal,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  his 
appointment  to  a  distant  mission,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  on  the  ground  of  disobedience  to  the 
king's  wishes  he  was  committed  to  the  Tov/er,  where 
he  was  murdered  in  September  1613.  All  the  persons 
connected  with  the  murder  were  tried  and  convicted  ; 
but,  to  the  disgrace  of  James,  he  pardoned  the  earl 
and  countess. 

The  following  extract  from  his  works  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  his  powers  as  a  writer.  It  is  a 
representation  of  the  character  of  a  country  girl,  en- 
titled "  The  Fair  and  Happy  Milk  Maid  :" — 

"  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  com- 
mend virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  excellen- 
cies stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen 
upon  her  without  her  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her 
apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  far  better  than  outsides  of 
tissue  ;  for,  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoil  of 
the  silk- worm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence, — a  far  better 
wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil 
both  her  complexion  and  conditions ;  nature  hath 
taught  her,  too  immoderate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ; 
she  rises  therefore  with  chanticlere,  her  dame's  cock, 
and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfu.  In  milking 
a  cow  and  straining  her  teats  through  her  fingers,  it 
seems  that  so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk 
whiter  or  sweeter ;  for  never  came  almond-glore  or 
aromatic  ointment  on  her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  gold- 
en ears  of  corn  fall  and  kiss  her  feet  when  she  reaps 
them,  as  if  they  wisheil  to  be  bound  and  led  prisoners 
by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is 
her  own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like 
a  new  made  hay-cock.  She  makes  her  hand  hard 
with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity  ;  and  when 
winter  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  wheel, 
she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She 
doth  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  igno- 
rance will  not  sufler  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is 
to  do  well.     She  bestows  her  year's  wages  at  next 
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fair,  and  in  cliusing  her  garments,  counts  no  bravery 
In  the  world  hke  decency.  The  garden  and  bee-hive 
are  all  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the 
longer  for  it.  !She  dares  go  alone  and  unfold  sheep  in 
the  night,  and  fears  no  manner  of  ill,  because  she 
means  none  ;  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  she  is  never  alone, 
but  is  still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones;  yet  they  have 
their  efficacy,  in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing 
idle  cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste 
that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  on  a  Friday's  dream  is 
all  her  superstition  ;  that  she  conceals  for  fear  of 
anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  may 
die  in  the  spring  time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck 
upon  her  winding  sheet." 

OVID,  NASO  PUBLIUS,  an  ancient  Roman  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Sulmo,  near  Rome.  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  the  profession  of  the  Roman  law,  ami 
therefore  sent  him  early  in  life  to  the  capital,  where 
lie  studied  eloquence  under  the  most  celebrated  mas- 
ters. Notwithstanding  his  great  success,  his  father's 
expectations  were  soon  frustrated.  His  son  was  born 
a  poet ;  and  though  he  was  often  reminded  that  even 
Homer  lived  and  died  in  poverty,  his  ruling  passion 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  nothing  could  di- 
vert him  from  piu'suing  the  bent  of  his  inclinations. 
Every  thing  he  wrote  was  poetical,  and  as  Pope  ex- 
presses it,  "  He  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 
came."  A  lively  genius  and  fertile  fancy  soon  gained 
him  friends  and  admirers  among  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  of  his  age.  Virgil  and  Horace 
honoured  him  with  their  correspondence,  and  Augus- 
tus patronised  him  with  the  most  unbounded  liberality. 
At  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  came  in  posses- 
sion of  an  easy  independence,  when  he  relinquished 
the  bar  for  his  favourite  pursuit  of  poetry.  Ovid  now 
divided  his  time  between  Rome  and  his  beautiful 
villa  near  the  Appian  Way,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
social  and  literary  pleasures,  and  in  the  bosom  of  do- 
mestic happiness  with  his  wife  Perilla,  whose  beauty 
and  Adrtue  he  has  so  frequently  celebrated.  But  this 
life  of  ease  and  indulgence  was  but  of  short  duration, 
for  he  was  banished  by  Augustus  to  Tomas  on  the 
Euxine  Sea.  This  sudden  exile  was  attributed  to  the 
indelicacy  of  some  of  his  verses,  which  were  consi- 
dered as  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  the  Roman  youth. 
But  it  is  supposed  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  po- 
litical motives,  and  the  accidental  discovery  that  Ovid 
had  made  of  the  private  vices  of  some  of  the  imperial 
family.  But  whatever  was  the  fault  of  Ovid,  it  was 
unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  Augustus,  who  continued 
inexorable  to  the  most  submissive  importunities  and 
flattering  addresses  of  the  poet.  The  pusillanimity 
that  he  betrayed  in  his  banishment,  and  his  gross 
adulation  of  the  emperor,  have  subjected  him  to  de- 
served ridicule  and  pity.  Not  content  with  lavishing 
the  most  extravagant  praises  on  Augustus  during  his 
life,  he  literally  made  an  idol  of  him  after  his  death, 
and  consecrated  a  chapel  to  his  memory,  on  which  he 
daily  offered  incense.  Tiberius  seemed  to  inherit  the 
resentment  of  his  predecessor,  and  was  equally  in- 
sensible to  all  the  intreaties  that  were  made  for  Ovid's 
return  to  Rome,  and  he  died  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
exile,  in  the  lifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  17. 

The  genius  of  Ovid  was  of  a  very  varied  nature, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  poetry.  Though  his  writ- 
ings are  sometimes  justly  censured,  they  possess  great 
sweetness  and  elegance,  with  much  taste,  and  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  human  heart.     His  most 
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celebrated  works  are  his  "  Fasti,"  which  were  divided 
into  twelve  books,  the  same  number  as  the  constella- 
tions in  the  zodiac,  six  of  which  have  perished.  These 
are  much  valued  for  the  descriptions  they  contain  of 
the  religious  rites  and  festivals  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. His  "  Epistles,"  and  "  Art  of  Love,"  are 
written  with  great  elegance  and  taste  ;  but  the  latter 
unfortunately  contains  that  pernicious  doctrine  which 
is  calculated  to  corrupt  the  heart  and  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  virtue  and  morality.  But  his  finest  per- 
formance, and  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of  im- 
mortality, was  his  "  Metamorphoses,"  his  last  work 
before  he  was  sent  into  banishment;  this  would  have 
been  lost  to  posterity  if  a  few  copies  had  not  beerj 
taken;  for,  on  receiving  his  sentence,  he  indignantly 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  These  productions  have  ranked 
him  among  the  first  poets  among  the  ancients,  and 
have  been  justly  appreciated  by  the  moderns.  So 
highly  were  his  talents  esteemed  by  Alphonso,  king 
of  Naples,  that  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sulmo, 
the  birth-place  of  Ovid,  he  saluted  the  to^vn,  and  did 
homage  to  the  genius  of  the  country,  which  had  pro- 
duced so  great  a  poet,  adding,  "that  he  would  will- 
ingly resign  part  of  his  dominions  to  recall  to  life 
that  man  whose  memory  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
possession  of  Abruzzo." 

OUDNEY,  WALTER.— This  gentleman  formed 
one  of  the  party  who  accompanied  Captain  Clap- 
perton  in  his  expedition  through  Africa.  The  re- 
sult of  this  journey  was  most  unfortunate,  as  nearly 
all  the  persons  connected  with  it  lost  their  lives. 
Captain  Clapperton,  in  a  letter  dated  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1824,  thus  describes  the  death  of  his  fellow- 
traveller.  He  says,  "  The  melancholy  task  has  fallen 
to  me  to  report  to  you  the  ever-to-be-lamented  death 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Walter  Oudney.  We  left  Kuka  on 
the  14th  day  of  December,  1823,  and  by  easy  jour- 
neys arrived  at  Bedukarfea,  the  westernmost  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bornou.  During  this  part  of  the 
journey  he  was  recovering  strength  very  fast,  but  on 
leaving  Bedukarfea  and  entering  the  Beder  territory, 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  and  morning  of  the  27th, 
we  had  such  an  intense  cold,  that  the  water  was 
frozen  in  the  dishes,  and  the  water-skins  as  hard 
as  boards.  Here  the  poor  doctor  got  a  severe  cold, 
and  continued  to  grow  weaker  every  day.  At  thia 
time  he  told  me  when  he  left  Kuka,  he  expected  his 
disorder  would  allow  him  to  perform  all  his  country 
expected  from  him,  but  that  now  his  death  was  near, 
and  he  requested  me  to  deliver  his  papers  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  to  say  he  wished  Mr.  Barrow  might 
have  the  arrangement  of  them,  if  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  his  lordship. 

"On  the  2nd  of  January,  1824,  we  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Katagum,  where  we  remained  till  the  10th, 
partly  to  see  if  the  doctor,  by  staying  a  few  days, 
would  gain  a  little  strength  to  pursue  his  journey. 
On  leaving  Katagum  he  rode  a  camel,  as  he  was 
too  weak  to  ride  his  horse.  We  proceeded  on  our 
road  for  ten  miles  that  day,  and  then  halted,  and 
on  the  following  day  five  miles  further,  to  a  town 
called  Murmur.  On  the  morning  of  the  r2th  he 
ordered  the  camels  to  be  loaded  at  daylight,  and 
drank  a  cup  of  coflfee,  and  I  assisted  him  to  dress. 
When  the  camels  were  loaded,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  servant  and  me,  he  came  out  of  his  tent.  I  saw 
then  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  that 
he  had  not  an  hour  to  live.  I  begged  him  to  return 
to  his  tent  and  lie  down,  which  he  did,  and  I  sat 
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down  beside  him :  he  expired  in  about  half  an  hour 
after.  I  sent  immediately  to  the  governor  of  the 
town,  to  acquaint  him  with  what  had  happened,  and 
to  desire  he  would  point  out  a  spot  where  I  might 
bury  my  frienJ,  and  also  to  have  people  to  wash  the 
body  and  dig  the  grave,  which  was  speedily  compUed 
with.  I  had  dead-clothes  made  from  some  turbans 
that  were  intended  as  presents ;  and  as  we  travelled 
as  Englishmen  and  servants  of  his  majesty,  I  con- 
sidered it  my  most  indispensable  duty  to  read  the 
service  of  the  dead  over  the  grave,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England,  which  happily  was 
not  objected  to ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  paid  a 
good  deal  of  respect  for  so  doing.  I  then  bought 
two  sheep,  which  were  killed  and  given  to  the  poor; 
and  I  had  a  clay  wall  built  round  the  grave  to  pre- 
serve it.' 

OWEN,  JOHN,  an  epigrammatical  writer,  who  was 
born  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  received  his  education 
at  New  college,  Oxford.  In  1594  he  was  appointed 
master  of  a  school  in  Warwick,  when  he  became 
celebrated  for  his  Latin  poems,  but  more  especially 
for  his  epigrams.  He  experienced  the  poet's  frequent 
lot  of  poverty,  being  supported  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  by  Bishop  Williams,  who,  on  his  death,  had 
liim  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

OWEN,  JOHN,  D.  D.,  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  who  was  born  at  Stadham  in  Oxfordshire, 
in  1616,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  remained  at  college  until  his 
twenty-first  year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  took  part  with  the  parliament,  became  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Sir  Robert  Dormer,  and  chaplain  to 
Lord  Lovelace;  but  subsequently  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  wrote  his  "  Display  of  Arminianism,"  which 
was  published  in  1642.  He  had  hitherto  been  a 
presbyterian  in  matters  of  church  government,  but 
now  adopted  the  congregational  or  independent  mode 
as  more  (conformable  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
published  his  reasons.  During  the  siege  of  Colchester 
he  became  acquainted  with  General  Fairfax,  and  hav- 
ing acquired  great  celebrity,  was  appointed  to  preach 
at  Whitehall  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  L 
He  was  soon  after  introduced  to  Cromwell,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  expeditions  both  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland;  and  in  1651  was  made  dean  of  Christ 
Church  college,  Oxford,  and  in  1652  was  nominated 
by  Cromwell,  then  chancellor  of  the  university,  his 
vice-chancellor.  On  the  death  of  the  protector  he 
was  deprived  both  of  that  and  his  deanery  by  the 
influence  of  the  presbyterian  party.  At  the  meeting 
of  his  brethren  at  the  Savoy  in  1658,  he  took  a  great 
part  in  drawing  up  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  con- 
gregational churches.  While  the  bill  to  revise  the 
conventicle  act  was  pending,  he  drew  up  reasons 
against  it,  which  were  laid  before  the  lords.  He  died 
in  1683,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Among 
his  publications  we  may  mention  his  "Exposition  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  "A  Discourse  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  a  complete  collection  of  sermons, 
and  several  tracts,  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Original 
Nature,  Institution,  &c.,  of  Evangelical  Churches," 
"  An  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion," &c. 

OWEN,  LEWIS,  a  controversial  writer,  who  was 
born  in  Merionethshire  in  1572.  Early  in  life  he 
went  to  Spain  and  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
but  finding  that  they  did  not  meet  his  views  in  reli- 
gion, he  came  back  and  employed  the  knowledge  which 
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he  had  obtained  to  expose  them  in  his  work,  "  Spe- 
culum Jesuiticum,  or  the  Jesuits'  Looking-Glass." 

OWEN,  WILLIAM,  an  Enghsh  artist  of  consi- 
derable talent,  who  was  born  in  Shropshire  in  1769. 
He  was  placed  at  a  grammar-school  in  Ludlow,  where 
his  early  love  of  painting  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Payne  Knight,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  his  advice  young  Owen  was  sent  to  London  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Charles  Catton,  the  royal 
academician.     Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  having 
some  time  after  made  an  exquisite  copy  of  Sir  Joshua's 
picture  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  her  celebrated  character 
of  Perdita,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  president's 
advice  and  instruction  for  the  remainder  of  the  life 
of  thst  great  master.     In  the  year  1797  he  exhibited 
at  Somerset  House  a  picture  of  the  two  Misses  Leaf, 
by  which  he  gained  great  credit,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year  he  married  the  elder  of  those  ladies. 
In  the  year  1800  Mr.  Owen  settled  with  his  family 
in  Pimlico,  but  carried  on  his  professional  avocations 
at  his  rooms  in  Leicester  Square,  in  the  house  next 
to  that  in  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  formerly  lived. 
At  this  period  he  made  great  advances  in  his  art,  and 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  many  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  consequence  in  the  country.     One 
of  the  portraits  of  this  artist  was  that  of  William  Pitt, 
who  took  great  notice  of  Mr.  Owen  and  invited  him 
to  Walmer  Castle.     His  whole-length  portrait  of  the 
lord  chancellor  is  also  a  characteristic  likeness.    The 
composition  is  exceedingly  good,  the  colouring  na- 
tural and  harmonious,  and  the  general  effect  admir- 
able.    Nor  can  any  one,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  his  portrait  of  the  duchess  of  Buccleugh,  easily 
forget  the  placid  dignity  of  the  figure,  and  the  excjui- 
site  tone  that  pervades  the  whole  canvass.    Mr.  Owen 
occasionally  relieved  the  monotony  of  portrait-paint- 
ing by  employing  his  pencil  on  subjects  of  fancy; 
although  even  in  works  of  that  description  he  never 
failed  to  have  recourse  to  nature  as  his  model.   Among 
the  earliest  specimens  of  his  taste  and  skill  in  com- 
positions of  this  kind  are,  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Beth- 
nal  Green,  and  the  Village  Schoolmistress,  both  of 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  highly  popular  prints. 
The  Road  Side,  painted  for  Mr.  Lister  Parker,  and 
exhibited  at  the  royal  academy  in  1S07,  also  excited 
general  admiration.     In  speaking  of  this  beautiful 
picture  a  judicious  critic  observes,  "Adherence  to 
the  simple  elegance  of  untutored  nature,  unstudied 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  attitude,  beauty  of  face  and 
form,  charm  the  heart  of  the  spectator.     The  mater- 
nal tenderness  with  which  the  parent  presents  the 
nectarean  repast  to  her  child,  the  sound  repose  of  the 
infant  girl,  the  tranquil  and  amiable  expression  of  the 
eldest  boy,  excite  gentle  and  agreeable  sympathy. 
The  drapery  has  a  graceful  carelessness  suitable  to 
the  humble  characters  it  adorns.    There  is  scarcely  a 
painter  in  the  academy  who  can  vie  with  this  excel- 
lent artist  in  the  force  with  which  he  reheves  his  ob- 
jects, while  he  preserves  the  mellowness  and  harmony 
"of  his  colouring  and  effect.     Sir  Joshua  appears  to 
revive  in  this  pupil  of  nature.     He  indeed  has  more 
firmness  and  precision  of  outline  and  drawing  than 
that  famous  painter;  and  equally  captivates  by  his 
faithful  delineations  of  the  lovely  objects  of  humble 
life."     An  exquisitely  finished  Cupid,  executed  for 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Heathcote,  and    the  Fortune- 
Teller,  painted  for  that  patriotic  encourager  of  the 
arts  of  his  own  country,  Sir  John  Leicester,  are  like- 
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wise  among  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  pro- 
ductions of  the  British  school. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1806,  Mr.  Owen  was 
elected  a  royal  academician.  At  this  period  he  was 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  long  study  and  perseverance  in 
the  full  practice  of  his  profession.  On  his  being  ap- 
pointed principal  portrait-painter  to  his  royal  high- 
nes.s  the  prince  regent  in  1813,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  offered  to  Mr.  Owen,  but  he  respectfully 
requested  permission  to  decline  it.  In  1814,  when 
the  Louvre  was  filled  with  all  the  finest  works  of  art 
in  the  world,  Mr.  Owen  visited  Paris  in  company  with 
his  friends  Colonel  Ansley  and  Mr.  Callcott,  the  royal 
academician.  Mr.  Owen  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  in  1817.  It  ap- 
pears by  a  series  of  annual  pocket-l)ooks  (which  con- 
tained the  only  accounts  he  ever  kept)  that  at  that 
time  his  practice  produced  him  3000Z.  a  year;  so  that 
had  his  health  continued  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
realizing  a  large  fortune.  In  1818  he  removed  to 
Bruton  Street,  and  it  was  with  something  like  a  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  that  he  did  so;  for  he  expressed 
much  regret  at  leaving  his  house  at  Pimlico,  and  his 
painting-rooms  in  Leicester  Square,  where  he  had 
worked  through  all  his  difficulties,  acquired  his  high 
reputation,  and  was  rapidly  accumulating  wealth. 
Unhappily  his  evil  boding  proved  to  be  but  too  well 
grounded,  for  the  seeds  were  already  sown  of  that 
disease,  which  soon  after  occupying  his  new  residence 
made  its  appearance,  and  eventually  confined  him  to 
a  sick  bed,  and  entirely  incapacitated  him  for  pur- 
suing his  profession. 

In  1818  he  visited  Cheltenham,  where  he  received 
so  much  benefit  from  the  waters  as  to  be  enabled, 
with  improved  health,  to  travel  into  Staffordshire. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Owen  went  to  Bath,  but 
he  returned  to  town  without  having  derived  any  be- 
nefit from  his  journey.  Soon  after  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  again  rose,  and  for 
five  years  the  only  change  he  experienced  was  in  be- 
ing wheeled  in  the  morning  from  his  sleeping-room 
on  the  first  floor  to  his  drawing-room,  and  back  at 
night.  One  exception  indeed  was  made  to  this  pain- 
fully monotonous  existence,  by  a  removal  to  a  plea- 
sant part  of  Chelsea  about  six  months  previous  to  his 
decease,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  of  air  and  scene 
might  at  least  renovate  his  spirits,  but  the  trial  was 
unsuccessful,  and  at  no  period  of  his  long  illness  did 
he^  ever  suffer  so  seriously  as  during  this  short  ab- 
sence from  home,  to  which  he  gladly  returned  in 
little  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Though  Mr.  Owen  was  at  length  reduced  to  such 
a  state  that  protracted  existence  was  neither  to  be 
expected  nor  to  be  desired,  yet  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  was  of  a  sudden  and  melancholy  nature. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  taking  an 
opening  draught  prescribed  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle, 
and  he  also  took  every  evening  thirty  drops  of  a  pre- 
paration of  opium,  known  by  the  name  of  Battley's 
Drops.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  careless- 
ness of  an  assistant  at  a  chemist's  shop,  where  Mr. 
Owen's  medicines  were  usually  procured,  who  er- 
roneously labelled  two  phials,  the  one  containing  the 
opening  draught  and  the  other  Battley's  Drops,  Mr. 
Owen,  very  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  11th 
of  February,  1825,  swallowed  the  whole  contents  of  a 
phial  of  the  latter.  He  soon  became  exceedingly  le- 
thargic, and  his  appearance  exciting  a  suspicion  of 
the  mistake  that  had  been  committed,  medical  as- 
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sistance  was  instantly  sent  for.  Attempts,  which 
were  j)artially  successful,  were  made  to  dislodge  the 
laudanum.  Mr.  Owen,  however,  who  was  in  a  state 
of  stupor,  gradually  became  worse,  and  after  linger- 
ing until  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
expired. 

OXENSTIERN,  AXEL,  COUNT  OF,  a  Swedish 
statesman,  who  was  born  at  Fano,  in  Upland,  in  1583. 
His  own  incHnations  and  the  wishes  of  his  family 
having  destined  him  for  the  church  he  apj)lied  him- 
self at  Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena,  principally  to 
theology,  for  the  study  of  which  he  always  retained 
a  predilection.  After  finishing  his  studies  he  visited 
most  of  the  German  courts,  and  in  1602  returned  to 
Sweden.  In  1606  Charles  IX.  sent  him  on  a  pubhc 
mission  to  Mecklenburg,  and  in  1608  he  was  admitted 
into  the  senate,  in  which  his  thirteen  immediate  an- 
cestors had  held  a  seat.  Tlie  infirmities  of  age  hav- 
ing induced  his  sovereign  not  long  after  to  appoint 
a  regency,  Oxenstiern  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was 
made  chancellor.  In  1614  he  accompanied  the  new 
king  to  Germany,  and  soon  after  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  hostilities  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
terminated  by  the  honourable  peace  of  Stolbova.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  governor-general  of  all 
the  conquests  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germany;  and 
when  Gustavus  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  that 
country,  Oxenstiern  was  invested  with  full  powers  in 
all  affairs,  both  civil  and  military,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Mentz,  while  Gustavus 
advanced  into  Bavaria  and  Franconia.  On  the  fall 
of  his  master  at  Lutzen,  he  exerted  himself  in  every 
way  to  protect  Sweden  and  her  allies,  and  visited 
Dresden  and  Berlin  to  concert  measures  for  conti- 
nuing the  war.  The  Swedish  government  conferred 
on  him  full  powers  to  adopt  any  measures  which  he 
considered  for  the  public  good.  He  therefore  assem- 
bled a  congress  at  Heilbronn,  in  which  he  was  re- 
cognised as  the  head  of  the  protestant  league.  This 
league  was  held  together  and  supported  solely  by  his 
influence  and  wisdom,  and  in  1636  he  returned  to 
Sweden,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  laid  down  his 
extraordinary  powers,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate 
as  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  and  one  of  the  five 
guardians  of  the  queen.  His  great  aim  was  to  bring 
the  German  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  with 
this  design  he  sent  his  son  John  to  Germany  in  the 
capacity  of  Swedish  plenipotentiary.  In  1645  he 
assisted  in  the  negotiations  with  Denmark  at  Brom- 
sebro,  and  on  his  return  was  created  count  by  Queen 
Christiana,  and  at  the  same  time  was  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Upsal. 

When  the  queen  declared  her  intention  of  naming 
her  successor,  Oxenstiern  opposed  that  measure  with 
all  his  influence,  and  resisted  with  still  stronger 
urgency  her  determination  to  abdicate  the  crown. 
Finding  her,  however,  fixed  in  her  resolution,  he  pre- 
tended sickness  as  an  excuse  for  staying  away,  and 
taking  no  part  in  a  step  which  he  foresaw  woiild  be 
the  beginning  of  evil.  From  that  time  he  took  no 
pleasure  in  public  affairs,  although  he  continued  to 
serve  his  country  with  zeal  and  ability  until  his  death 
in  1654.  Oxenstiern  must  be  ranked  among  the 
greatest  men  who  have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  European  world.  Great  and  elevated 
views,  a  wonderful  political  sagacity  and  foresight, 
firmness  and  loftiness  of  purpose,  wisdom  in  con- 
triving, and  prudence  and  energy  in  e.xecuting,  a 
2  K 
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strict  integrity,  and  a  constant  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  liis  country,  are  among  the  characteristics  of 
this  great  statesman.  The  constitution  which  was 
prepared  by  him,  and  accepted  by  the  states  of  Sweden 
in  1634,  is  esteemed  a  political  masterpiece. 

PACE,  RICHARD,  a  learned  Enghsh  divine, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  1482.  He  was  educated  at 
the  charge  of  Thomas  Langton,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
whom  he  served  as  an  amanuensis,  and  afterwards 
entered  into  the  service  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge.  Henry 
VHI.  made  him  secretary  of  state,  and  on  entering 
into  holy  orders  he  was  admitted  prebendary  in 
the  church  of  York,  archdeacon  of  Dorset,  and  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  &c.,  which  preferments  were  conferred 
on  him  during  his  absence  on  foreign  embassies.  On 
the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  solicit 
the  papal  chair  for  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  a  new  pope 
was  elected  before  his  arrival, — a  circumstance  that 
proved  particularly  unfortunate  to  him  as  the  cardinal 
was  ever  after  his  enemy.  By  the  king's  order,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
till  he  was  discharged  by  the  king's  command. 
When  he  was  enlarged  he  resigned  his  deaneries, 
and  died  in  retirement  at  Stepney  in  1532,  after 
having  wrote  several  works.  There  is  a  just  cha- 
racter of  him  by  Leland,  written  upon  his  return 
from  Venice.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  learned 
men  of  his  time,  especially  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Erasmus,  and  the  latter  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
Pace.  Stow  gives  him  the  character  of  a  "right 
worthy  man,  and  one  that  gave  in  council  faithful 
advice ;  learned  he  was  also,"  says  that  antiquary, 
"  and  endowed  with  many  excellent  parts  and  gifts 
of  nature;  courteous,  pleasant,  and  delighting  in 
music." 

PACK,  RICHARDSON,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  entered  the 
army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  Among  his 
literary  works  we  may  mention  his  "  Life  of  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,"  and  his  "  Tale  of  Rehgion  and  Phi- 
losophy."    He  died  in  1728. 

PACELLI,  ASPIRILIO,  a  musical  composer,  who 
was  born  in  1570  at  Vasciano  in  Italy.  He  was  first 
director  of  music  in  the  German  college  in  Rome,  but 
received  an  invitation  from  King  Sigismund  HI.  of 
Poland  to  Warsaw  as  royal  chapel-master,  which 
office  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  himself  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  and  died  there  in  1623.  Of 
his  printed  works  we  may  enumerate,  "Cantiones 
Sacrse,"  "  Psalmi  et  Motetti,"  "Psalmi  Motetti, 
et  Magnificat."  Some  of  Pacelli's  pieces  are  also 
to  be  found  amongst  "  Fabio  Constantini,  Selectae 
Cantiones  Excellentissim.  Autor." 

PACHELBEL,  WILHELM  HIERON,  was  born 
at  Erfurt  about  the  year  1685.  His  father  taught 
him  the  harpsichord  and  composition,  by  means  of 
which  instruction  he  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  fill 
with  credit  the  situation  of  organist  at  Wahre,  near 
Nuremburg.  In  1706  he  was  nominated  organist 
of  St.  James's  church  at  Nuremburg.  His  published 
works  are,  "  Musical  Amusements,  consisting  of  a 
Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Fantasia,  for  the  Organ  or  Harp- 
sichord."    He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

PACHELBEL,  JOHANN,  a  celebrated  organist 
and  composer,  who  was  born  at  Nuremburg  intheyear 
1653.  Having  a  strong  inclination  for  science,  he 
studied  for  some  timcat  AltdortF,and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  the  gymnasium  poeticura,  Regensburg.    On 
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his  quitting  Regensburg  he  went  to  Vienna,  an  d  became 
deputy  to  the  organist  of  St.  Stephen's  church  in 
that  city.  This  situation,  though  attended  wth  little 
profit,  he  found  very  agreeable,  as  it  procured  him  the 
friendship  and  acquaintance  of  Kerl,  at  that  time  cha- 
pel-master at  Vienna.  In  l675Pachelbel  was  sent  for 
to  Eisenach,  and  was  there  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
court-organist.  Three  years  afterwards  he  removed 
to  Erfurt,  where  his  talents  obtained  him  great  ap- 
plause. In  1690  he  was  invited  to  Stuttgard,  but 
that  city  beingthreatened  with  invasion  by  the  French, 
he  quitted  it,  and  settled  at  Gotha.  Not  long  after 
this,  on  the  death  of  Wecher,  he  succeeded  to  his 
place  as  organist  of  Nuremburg,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  own  death  in  1706.  Pachelbel  is  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  German 
organists,  of  whom  Kirl  is  accounted  the  father. 

PAER,  FERDINANDO,  an  eminent  musical  com- 
poser, who  was  born  at  Parma  in  1774.  Having 
completed  his  preparatory  education,  he  began  to 
study  composition  under  some  of  the  best  masters  of 
the  day.  His  first  production  was  the  opera  of 
"  Circe,"  which  was  very  successful.  Shortly  after 
the  duke  of  Parma,  who  was  his  godfather,  bestowed 
on  him  a  pension,  giving  him  permission  to  travel  to 
Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  composing  some  works  in 
that  city.  On  the  death  of  Naumann  in  1801,  Paer 
was  invited  to  Dresden,  with  the  appointment  of 
chapel-master  for  life.  The  death  of  the  duke  of 
Parma  gave  Paer  the  opportunity  of  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  he  accordingly 
soon  after  arrived  at  Dresden,  where  he  composed 
several  operas,  each  of  which  met  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess. After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon,  being  at 
Dresden,  desired  that  Paer  with  his  wife,  who  was  an 
excellent  singer,  should  be  engaged  in  his  suite. 
They  accordingly  followed  the  emperor  to  Posen  and 
Warsaw,  where  they  gave  several  concerts,  at  which 
Napoleon  was  present,  who  afterwards  obtained  their 
regular  discharge  from  the  Saxon  court,  and  engaged 
Paer  for  the  coiu-t  of  France,  upon  which  he  proceeded 
to  Paris.  The  situations  which  he  held  under  Napo- 
leon were,  conductor  of  the  chamber-music  and  com- 
poser to  the  emperor. 

PAEZ,  GENERAL,  a  celebrated  military  leader  in 
South  America,  who,  when  the  revolution  of  Caraccas 
broke  out  in  1810,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  his  influence  with  the  Uaneros  enabled 
him  to  gather  round  him  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  soon 
became  the  terror  of  the  Spaniards.  Bolivar  soon 
gave  him  a  command  in  the  regular  army,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  duties  suited  to  his  own  character  and 
that  of  his  half-disciplined  troops,  who  were  of  great 
service  in  partisan  warfare.  In  1813  and  1814  Ge- 
neral Paez  rendered  important  services,  and  in  the 
succeeding  years  distinguished  himself  on  almost 
every  occasion.  Thus,  in  1817,  we  find  him  beating, 
near  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  a  large  royalist  force 
under  Morillo  ;  and  not  long  after  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Calabozo.  At  the  battle  of  Ortiz  he  made 
several  successful  charges,  and  was  directed  by  Boli- 
var to  cover  the  retreat,  which  he  did  with  great 
skill.  Throughout  Morillo's  sanguinary  campaigns 
Paez  continually  hung  upon  his  rear,  or  attacked  his 
van,  always  present  where  any  blow  could  be  struck. 
After  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  give  quarter  the 
latter  never  spared  the  life  of  a  prisoner;  and  if,  as 
in  the  plains  of  Cojedos,  his  cavalry  were  cut  up,  he 
retired  to  the  plains  of  Apure,  and  soon  re-appeared 
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at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  South  American  Cos- 
sacks. 

In  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  which  took  place  in 
1821,  and  which  established  his  militarj'  re])utation, 
Paez  had  chargje  of  the  leading  division,  which  it  was 
necessary  should  penetrate  a  narrow  defile,  the  heights 
commanding  which  were  covered  with  the  royalist 
artillery.  He  dashed  forward  with  such  impetuosity 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  that  he  drove  the  Spaniards 
from  their  position  and  decided  the  battle.  His  ser- 
vices in  this  victory,  which  may  be  considered  as  se- 
curing the  independence  of  Colombia,  were  consi- 
dered of  such  im])ortance  that  Bolivar  offered  to  ap- 
point him  general-in-chief  of  the  army  on  the  field 
of  battle.  On  the  organization  of  the  government 
which  ensued,  Paez  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
senate  for  the  department  of  Venezuela,  and  appointed 
commandant-general  of  that  department.  Although 
without  early  education,  yet  after  the  tranquil  period 
which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from 
Venezuela,  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  those  elements 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  was  most  deficient.  Dis- 
affection to  the  confederacy  had  for  several  years 
prevailed  in  Venezuela,  which  was  carried  to  its 
height  by  an  order  of  the  executive,  requiring  a  ge- 
neral enlistment  in  the  militia  of  all  citizens  between 
sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Complaints  being 
made  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  some  mea- 
sures taken  by  General  Paez  in  1826  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  decree,  that  body  rather  hastily  de- 
termined to  impeach  him  for  official  misconduct  at 
the  bar  of  the  senate.  Paez,  however,  instigated  the 
Valencians  to  acts  of  tumult  in  consequence  of  his 
suspension,  and  then  accepted  the  command  which 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  To  secure  the  support  of  the  rest  of  Ve- 
nezuela, his  partisans  now  openly  declared  for  the 
views  of  those  disaflfected  to  the  constitution ;  and 
this  measure,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  soldiery, 
who  were  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Paez,  eS"ected  the 
desired  purpose.  Venezuela  was  thus  in  a  state  of 
revolt ;  other  parts  of  the  republic  were  in  the  same 
situation,  and  aflfairs  remained  in  this  unsettled  state 
till  the  return  of  Bolivar  from  Peru.  On  his  arrival 
every  trace  of  insurrection  disappeared,  and  in  Ja- 
nuary 1827  he  had  restored  tranquillity  by  proclaim- 
ing a  general  amnesty,  promising  to  convoke  a  great 
national  convention  to  settle  all  questions  in  dispute, 
and  recognising  General  Paez  as  commander  in  Ve- 
nezuela. In  September  1829  Venezuela  declared 
itself  independent,  and  General  Paez  was  soon  after 
chosen  president  of  the  new  republic. 

PAGAN,  BLAISE  FRANCOIS  COMTE  DE, 
an  eminent  French  mathematician,  who  was  born  at 
Avignon  in  Provence,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1604, 
and  became  a  soldier  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1620 
he  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Caen,  in  the  battle  of 
Pont  de  Ce,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Navareins, 
where  he  signalized  himself  by  his  bravery.  He  was 
present  in  1621  at  the  siege  of  St.  John  d'Angeli,  as 
also  that  of  Clarac  and  Montaubon,  where  he  lost  his 
left  eye  by  a  musket-shot,  and  his  patron,  the  con- 
stable of  Luynes,  was  killed.  Having  recovered  from 
his  wound  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  passage  of 
the  Alps,  and  at  the  barricade  of  Suza  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope.  He  had  afterwards 
the  pleasure  of  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king, 
when  his  majesty  related  this  heroic  action  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  with  deserved   commendations,   in 
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the  presence  of  a  very  full  court.  When  the  king 
laid  siege  to  Nancy  in  1633,  Pagan  had  the  honour 
to  attend  his  sovereign  in  drawing  the  lines  and  forts 
of  circurnvallation.  In  1642  his  majesty  sent  him 
to  the  service  in  Portugal,  in  the  post  of  field-mar- 
shal. In  that  year  he  lost  his  eye-sight  entirely.  But 
though  he  was  thus  disabled  from  serving  his  coun- 
try in  the  field,  he  re-assumed  the  study  of  mathema- 
tics and  fortification;  and  in  1645  published  a  trea- 
tise on  this  latter  subject.  In  1651  he  published  his 
"  Geometrical  Theorems,"  which  show  a  jjerfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  mathematics.  In  1655 
he  printed  "  A  Paraphrase  of  the  Account  (in 
Spanish)  of  the  River  of  the  Amazons,"  by  Father 
de  Rennes,  a  Jesuit.  In  1657  he  pid^lished  "The 
Theory  of  the  Planets."  Shortly  after  he  published 
his  "Astronomical  Tables."  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  ISth  of  November,  1665. 

PAGANINI,  NICOLO,  the  most  renowned  violin 
player  of  the  age.  He  was  born  at  Genoa  in  Febru- 
ary 1784.  His  father,  who  had  some  skill  on  the 
violin,  put  an  instrument  into  Nicolo's  hand  as  soon 
as  he  could  hold  it,  and  made  him  sit  beside  him  and 
play  from  morning  to  night,  which  Paganini  himself 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  the  ill-health  which 
was  ever  after  his  portion.  He  already  began  to 
show  much  promise  of  excellence,  when  his  mother 
dreamed  that  an  angel  appeared  to  her,  whom  she 
besought  to  make  her  Nicoli  a  great  violin  player. 
Her  aspirations  for  his  musical  fame  accompanied 
him  through  his  career.  In  a  letter  which  she  wrote 
to  him  when  at  Vienna  in  1828,  she  says,  "  Take  care 
and  do  your  utmost  that  your  name  may  be  immor- 
tal." In  his  eighth  year  he  had  written  a  sonata, 
which,  however,  along  with  many  other  juvenile  pro- 
ductions, he  afterwards  destroyed.  His  first  public 
appearance  was  in  the  great  theatre  at  Genoa,  where 
he  played  the  French  air  "  La  Carmagnole  "  with  his 
own  variations.  He  was  then  in  his  ninth  year,  andwas 
rewarded  with  great  applause.  His  father,  intending 
to  place  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  well-known 
musician  RoUa,  in  Parma,  carried  him  to  his  house. 
Rolla  happened  to  be  ill  and  lying  in  bed,  the  party 
were  shown  into  the  antechamber,  where  the  young 
Paganini  played  one  of  the  composer's  concertos  at 
sight.  Rollo  started  up,  and  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  believe  that  he  had  heard  a  little  boy. 
"  For  God's  sake,"  said  he,  "  go  to  Paer  :  your  time 
would  be  lost  with  me  :  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 
They  went  accordingly  to  Paer,  who  placed  him 
under  Ghiretti,  his  own  teacher,  from  Naples,  whose 
instruction  in  counterpoint  he  er.joyed  for  six  months. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  twenty-four  fugues  for 
four  hands,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  alone,  and 
without  an  instrument,  which  his  master  did  not  al- 
low him.  Paer  also  gave  him  compositions  to  work 
out,  which  he  himself  revised. 

His  father  now  took  him  to  Milan,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  other  cities  of  Upper 
and  Central  Italy,  where  he  obtained  much  money 
by  exhibiting  him.  Paganini,  having  arrived  at  his 
fifteenth  year,  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  father's  severe 
discipline  and  spare  diet.  He  therefore  went  to 
Lucca,  where  a  great  musical  festival  was  given. 
His  performance  as  a  solo  player  succeeded  here  so 
well  that  he  resolved  to  travel  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  attachment  which  he  formed  for  a  wandering 
life  led  him  to  decline  many  handsome  offers  to  es- 
tablish himself  as  a  concerto  player,  or  as  director  of 
2  K  2 
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an  orchestra.     Though  he  remained  for  some  time  I  as  well  as  the  epigrams  recited  at  the  election  of 
at  the  com-t  of  Lucca,  he  soon  resumed  his  itinerant  I  king's  scholars. 

habits,  Genoa  being  usually  his  head-quarters.  He  PAGI,  ANTONY,  a  celebrated  critic,  who  was 
soon  amassed  about  20,000  francs,  half  of  which  he  '  bom  at  Rogne,  in  Provence,  in  1624.  He  afterwards 
proposed  to  give  to  his  parents  ;  but  his  father  in-  j  took  the  habit  in  the  convent  at  Aries,  and  was  four 
sisted  upon  the  whole,  and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  '  times  provincial  of  his  order  ;  but  his  religious  duties 
his  son  with  instant  death  if  he  refused,  so  that '  did  not  prevent  his  apphcation  to  the  study  of  chro- 
Paganini  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sum.  He  :  nology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  which  he  ex- 
became  the  idol  of  the  Italians.  The  pope  bestowed  '  celled.  His  most  considerable  work  is,  "A  Critique 
upon  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur.  Paganini,  I  upon  the  Annals  of  Baronius."  He  published  the 
however,  bore  all  these  honours  with  singular  mo-  first  volume  in  16S9,  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France, 
desty,  and  strove  unremittedly  for  greater  e.xcellence.  I  who  allowed  him  a  pension  :  the  whole  was  printed 
Lafont,  the  Parisian  violinist,  challenged  him  to  a  j  after  his  death,  in  four  volumes  folio,  at  Geneva.  His 
public  contest:  the  otfer  was  accepted,  and  he  sur-  i  death  took  place  in  1699.  Pagi  also  wrote  "AChro- 
passed  his  antagonist  entirely.  The  same  passages  \  nological  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Popes"  in 
•which  Lafont  had  performed  in   single  stops,  he  ex-  I  Latin. 

ecuted  in  double ;  rapid  successions  which  the  one  |  PAGNINUS,  SANCTES,  an  Italian  Dominican, 
had  achieved  in  double  ordinary  sounds,  the  other  ;  who  was  eminent  for  his  skill  in  oriental  languages 
produced  in  the  most  perfect  manner  in  double  bar- '  and  biblical  learning.  He  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1 466, 
monic  sounds  ;  where  the  one  had  accompanied  his  !  and  became  afterwards  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  order  of 
melodies  with  chords,  the  other  superadded  to  the  ;  St.  Dominic.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  de- 
chords  the  most  rapid  and  distinct  pizzicatos  M-ith  !  voted  several  years  to  the  examination  of  translations 
the  left  hand ;  where  Lafont  had  astonished  the  au-  i  of  the  scriptures.  This  design  was  approved  by  Leo. 
dience  with  his  octaves  and  tenths,  Paganini  amazed  1  X.,  who  promised  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  ex- 
them  still  more  by  stretching,  with  the  same  ease,  I  penses  for  carrying  on  the  work ;  and  we  find  at  the 
fourteenths  and  sixteenths.  He  was  thus  declared  |  beginning  ofhisown  translation,  which  was  printed  at 
the  victor.  In  1828  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  received  ,  Lyons  in  1527,  two  letters  of  the  succeeding  popes, 
great  applause.  j  Hadrian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.,  which  licensed  the 

His  striking  superiority  led  to  the  supposition  that  j  printing  of  it.  Pagninus  spent  twenty-five  years 
the  means  of  its  attainment  must  have  been  much  out  i  upon  this  translation,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
of  the  ordinary  course,  and  an  idle  story  was  circu-  {  best  modern  translations  of  the  Bible  from  the  He- 
lated  that  he  had  attained  his  skill  by  constant  prac-  '  brew  text.  He  also  translated  the  New  Testament 
tice  in  a  dungeon  ;  and  his  strange  looks  and  haggard  '  from  the  Greek,  as  he  had  done  the  Old  from  the 
appearance  tended  to  confirm  the  report.  The  causes  I  Hebrew,  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  He 
assigned  for  his  supposed  confinement  were  various,  j  was  author  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  an  Hebrew 
One  was  that  he  had  stabbed  or  poisoned  his  wife.  •  Grammar;  which  Buxtorf,  who  calls  him  "virlingua- 
The  story  became  universally  believed,  although  i  rum  Orientalium  peritissimus,"  made  great  use  of  in 
totally  unfounded.  Paganini  was  never  fully  aware  compiling  his.  He  died  in  1536. 
of  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  until  the  thea-  1  PAINE,  ROBERT  TREAT,  a  distinguished  Arae- 
trical  gazette  at  Vienna  dropped  some  broad  hints  as  j  rican,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
to  his  rumoured  misdeeds.  Upon  this  he  imme- j  independence.  He  was  born  at  Boston  in  1731.  His 
diately  published  in  the  papers  a  statement,  in  Ger-  father  had  been  for  some  time  pastor  of  a  church  in 
man  and  Itahan,  declaring  that  he  never  had  offended  :  Weymouth,  near  Boston  ;  but  in  consequence  of  ill 
against  the  laws,  and  referring  to  the  magistracies  of '  health  he  had  removed  to  the  latter  place,  where  he 
the  different  states  in  which  he  had  lived.  His  com-  ■  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  When  fourteen  years 
mand  of  the  back-string  of  the  violin  has  always  been  '  old  he  became  a  student  in  Harv-ard  college,  and  after 
an  especial  theme  of  wonder.  He  subsequently  \i.  leaving  it,  kept  for  a  period  a  public  school,  the  for- 
sited  Berhn,  Paris,  London,  and  other  great  cities  of  tune  of  his  father  having  been  greatly  reduced.  He 
Europe ;  and  all  who  heard  him  agreed  in  declaring  contributed  in  this  way  to  the  support  of  his  parents, 
that  the  violin  became  in  his  hand  a  totally  different  and  likewise  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  with  the  view 
instrument  from  what  they  had  ever  supposed  it,  and  of  acquiring  ampler  means  for  their  maintenance.  In 
agreed  in  considering  his  performance  perfection.  ,  1755  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  troops  of  the  pro- 
PAGE,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English  scholar, '  vinces  at  the  northward,  having  previously  studied 
who  was  born  at  Fordshara,  in  Cheshire.  At  an  early  .  theology.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he  devoted 
age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  whence  in  '.  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  during  the  prosecution 
1796  he  was  elected  to  a  studentship  of  Christ  Church,  .  of  his  studies  again  kept  a  school  for  his  support. 
Oxford.  There  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1802,  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  established  himself 
of  B.D.  in  1809,  and  of  D.D.  in  1815.  In  1S02  he  atTaunton,  in  the  county  of  Bristol,  where  he  resided 
was  appointed  to  the  under-mastership  of  Westmin-  for  many  years.  In  1762  he  was  chosen  a  delegate 
ster  school,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wing-  from  that  town  to  the  convention  called  by  the  lead- 
field  as  successor  to  Dr.  Vincent.  On  the  resigna-  ing  men  of  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the  abrupt  dis- 
tion  of  Dr.  Carey  in  1804  he  became  head  master.  '  solution  of  the  general  court  by  Governor  Barnard. 

Dr.  Page,  soon  after  his  appointment  at  Westmin-  |  In  1770  he  conducted  the  prosecution  on  the  part 
ster,  married,  and  left  at  his  death  a  family  of  four  of  the  crown,  in  the  absence  of  the  attorney-general, 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Dr.  Page  died  in  Septem-  '•  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  men, 
ber  1819,  of  a  pulmonary  consumption.  He  pos-  for  the  part  which  they  acted  in  the  well-known  Bos- 
sessed  considerable  talents  for  composition,  and  to  ton  massacre.  The  way  in  which  he  discharged  that 
his  pen  have  been  attributed  most  of  the  prologues  duty  gave  him  great  reputation.  In  1773  he  was 
to  the  plays  of  Terence,  performed  in  the  Dormitory,  I  elected  a  representative  to  the  general  assembly  from 
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Taunton.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  a  member  of 
tlie  continental  congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  The  following  year  he  was  re-elected,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee named  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  manu- 
facture of  saltpetre,  which  was  then  but  imperfectly 
understood,  while  the  colonies  were  suffering  from 
the  want  of  gunpowder ;  also  as  member  of  a  com- 
mittee for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of 
cannon  and  other  implements  of  war.  In  1770,  1777, 
and  1778,  he  was  also  in  congress,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  their  sessions  filled  several  important  offices 
in  Massachusetts.  In  1780  he  was  sent  to  the  con- 
vention which  met  in  order  to  deliberate  respecting 
a  constitution  for  that  commonwealth,  and  of  the 
committee  which  framed  the  instrument  he  was  a 
conspicuous  member.  Under  the  government  which 
was  organized  he  was  appointed  attorney-general. 
This  office  he  held  until  1790,  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  where  he  continued 
to  sit  until  1804.  He  was  then  seventy-three  years 
old.  He  died  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1814,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Paine  acquired  a 
high  rank  :  his  legal  attainments  were  extensive,  and 
his  strict  fidelity  in  discharging  his  duties  as  attor- 
ney-general gave  him  the  reputation  of  unnecessary 
severity.  His  judicial  functions  he  discharged  ably, 
and  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  To  various  literary 
and  religious  institutions  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices. He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  in  quickness 
of  apprehension,  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  gene- 
ral intelligence,  he  was  inferior  to  few.  His  memory 
was  exceedingly  retentive.  His  conversation  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  sprightliness  ;  and  if  he  was  some- 
times fond  of  indulging  in  raillery,  he  evinced  no  ill- 
humour  at  being  the  subject  of  it  in  his  turn.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  American  academy  established 
in  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and  continued  his  services 
to  it  until  his  death. 

PAINE,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  political  and 
deistical  writer,  who  was  born  in  1737  at  Thetford 
in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  a  staymaker.  He 
received  his  education  at  a  grammar  school  in  his 
native  place,  but  attained  to  little  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  language.  He  seems  afterwards 
to  have  paid  great  attention  to  arithmetic,  and  to 
have  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  mathematics. 
In  early  life  he  followed  the  business  of  his  father, 
and  afterwards  became  a  grocer  and  exciseman  at 
Lewes  in  Sussex,  but  waS  dismissed  for  keeping  a 
tobacconist's  shop,  which  was  incompatible  with  his 
duties.  He  afterwards  published  a  pamphlet  which 
e.xcited  considerable  attention,  and  passing  over  to 
America,  published  his  "  Common  Sense."  For  this 
he  received  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the 
sum  of  300/.,  and  soon  after  this  he  was  honoured 
with  a  degree  (M.  A.)  from  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society.  In  the  title  page  of  his  "  Rights  of 
Man,"  he  styled  himself  "  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  Late 
War."  To  this  title,  however,  he  had  no  pretensions, 
and  so  thorough  a  republican  ought  at  least  to  have 
avoided  assuming  what  he  condemned  so  vehemently 
in  others.  He  was  merely  a  clerk,  at  a  very  low  sa- 
lary, to  a  committee  of  the  congress ;  and  his  busi- 
ness was  to  copy  papers,  and  number  and  file  them. 
From  this  office,  however,  he  was  dismissed  for  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  early  in  1780  the  assembly  of 


Pennsylvania  chose  him  as  clerk.  In  1782  he  printed 
at  Philadelphia  a  letter  to  the  abbe  Raynal  on  the 
affiiirs  of  North  America,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
clear  up  the  mistakes  in  Raynal's  account  of  the  re- 
volution, and  in  the  same  year  he  also  printed  a  letter 
to  the  earl  of  Shelburne  on  his  speech  in  parliament, 
July  10,  1782,  in  which  that  nobleman  had  prophe- 
sied that,  "  When  Great  Britain  shall  acknowledge 
American  independence,  the  sun  of  Britain's  glory 
is  set  for  ever." 

In  1787  Paine  returned  to  England,  and  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  metro- 
polis. In  1790  appeared  the  first  part  of  "  Tlie  Rights 
of  Man  ;"  and  two  years  afterwards  the  completion 
of  the  work.  Prosecutions  having  been  commenced 
against  him,  he  made  his  escape  to  France,  where  he 
was  consigned  to  a  dungeon  by  Robespierre.  "The 
Age  of  Reason"  appeared  in  1794.  Tired  of  France, 
where  he  found  but  few  friends,  he  jjroceeded  in 
1802  to  America,  where  he  appeared  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  president  Jeflf"erson,  but  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  curiosity,  unless  among  the  lower  classes 
of  emigrants  from  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 
With  them  it  appears  "  he  drank  grog  in  the  tap- 
room morning,  noon,  and  night;  admired  and  praised, 
strutting  and  staggering  about,  showing  himself  to 
all,  and  shaking  hands  with  all ;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  paid  him 
no  attention."  He  had  brought  with  him  to  America 
a  woman  named  Bonneville,  whom  he  had  seduced 
from  her  husband,  with  her  two  sons ;  and  whom  he 
seems  to  have  treated  with  the  utmost  meanness  and 
tyranny.  The  closing  scene  of  his  life,  as  related  by 
his  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Manly,  is  too  instructive 
and  admonitory  to  be  omitted  : — "  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,"  says  this  physician,  "though  his 
conversation  was  equivocal,  his  conduct  was  singular. 
He  would  not  be  left  alone  night  or  day.  He  not 
only  required  to  have  some  person  with  him,  but  he 
must  see  that  he  or  she  was  there,  and  would  not  al- 
low his  curtain  to  be  closed  at  any  time;  and  if,  as 
it  would  sometimes  unavoidably  happen,  he  was  left 
alone,  he  would  scream  and  halloo  until  some  person 
came  to  him.  When  relief  from  pain  would  admit, 
he  seemed  thoughtful  and  contemplative,  his  eyes 
being  generally  closed,  and  his  hands  folded  upon 
his  breast,  although  he  never  slept  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  anodyne.  There  was  something  re- 
markable in  his  conduct  about  this  period  (which 
comprises  about  two  weeks  immediately  preceding 
his  death),  particularly  when  we  reflect  that  Thomas 
Paine  was  author  of  'The  Age  of  Reason.'  He  would 
call  out  during  his  paroxysms  of  distress,  without  in- 
termission, 'O  Lord  help  me,  God  help  me,  Jesus 
Christ  help  me,  O  Lord  help  me,'  &c.,  repeating  the 
same  expression  without  any  the  least  variation,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm  the  house.  It  was 
this  conduct  which  induced  me  to  think  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  former  opinions;  and  I  was  more  in- 
chned  to  that  belief  when  I  understood  from  his 
nurse  (who  is  a  very  serious,  and  I  believe  pious 
woman),  that  he  would  occasionally  inquire,  when 
he  saw  her  engaged  with  a  book,  what  she  was  read 
ing,  and  being  answered,  and  at  the  same  time  asked 
whether  she  should  read  aloud,  he  assented,  and 
would  appear  to  give  particular  attention.  The  book 
she  usually  read  was  '  Hobart's  Companion  for  the 
AUar.' 

"  1  took  occasion,  during  the  night  of  the  5th  and 
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Gth  of  June,  to  test  the  strength  of  his  opinions  re- 
specting revelation.  I  purposely  made  hira  a  very 
late  visit ;  it  was  a  time  which  seemed  to  sort  exactly 
with  my  errand ;  it  was  midnight ;  he  was  in  great 
distress,  constantly  exclaiming  in  the  words  above- 
mentioned  ;  when,  after  a  considerable  preface,  I  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  following  manner,  the  nurse  be- 
ing present : — '  Mr.  Paine,  your  opinions  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  have  been  treated  with 
deference  ;  you  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  mix- 
ing in  your  conversation  words  of  course ;  you  have 
never  indulged  in  the  practice  of  profane  swearing ; 
you  must  be  sensible  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
your  religious  opinions  as  they  are  given  to  the  world. 
What  must  we  think  of  your  present  conduct  ?  Why 
do  you  call  upon  Jesus  Christ  to  help  you  ?  Do  you 
believe  that  he  can  help  you .''  Do  you  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Come  now,  answer  me 
honestly ;  I  want  an  answer  as  from  the  lips  of  a 
dying  man,  for  I  verily  believe  that  you  will  not  live 
twenty-four  hours.'  I  waited  some  time  at  the  end 
of  every  question ;  he  did  not  answer,  but  ceased  to 
exclaim  in  the  above  manner.  Again  I  addressed 
him  : — *  Mr.  Paine,  you  have  not  answered  my  ques- 
tions ;  will  you  answer  them  ?  Allow  me  to  ask  again, 
do  you  believe  ?  or  let  me  qualify  the  question,  do 
you  \nsh.  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God  ?'  After  a  pause  of  some  minutes  he  answered, 
*  I  have  no  wish  to  believe  on  that  subject.'  I  then 
left  him,  and  know  not  whether  he  afterwards  spoke 
to  any  person  on  any  subject,  though  he  lived,  as  I 
before  observed,  till  the  morning  of  the  Sth.  Such 
conduct  under  usual  circumstances  I  conceive  abso- 
lutely unaccountable,  though  with  diffidence  I  would 
remark,  not  so  much  so  in  the  present  instance  ;  for 
though  the  first  necessary  and  general  result  of  con- 
viction be  a  sincere  wish  to  atone  for  evil  committed, 
yet  it  may  be  a  question  worthy  of  able  consideration 
whether  excessive  pride  of  opinion,  consummate  va- 
nity, and  inordinate  self-love,  might  not  prevent  or 
retard  that  otherwise  natural  consequence  ?" 

Thus  died  a  man  who  originally  possessed  a  strong 
mind,  imited  to  considerable  literary  attainments, 
both  of  which  he  most  fearfully  abused  ;  but  his  lat- 
ter end,  as  depicted  above,  sufficiently  vindicates  the 
justice  of  Providence,  even  in  its  earthly  dispensa- 
tions. He  lived  without  God  as  well  as  without  mo- 
ral restraint,  and  he  died  abandoned  by  his  fellow 
men,  a  victim  to  his  own  vanity  and  self-deceit. 

PAINTER,  ^YILLIAM,  an  early  English  writer, 
of  whose  life  no  materials  now  exist,  and  whose  only 
work  of  any  importance  is  entitled  "The  Palace  of 
Pleasure."  It  originally  appeared  in  1567,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1813. 

PAISIBLE,  NATHANIEL,  a  celebrated  violin- 
ist. He  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Gavinie's,  who, 
pleased  with  his  talents,  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
several  situations.  Early  in  life  he  travelled  through 
a  part  of  France,  the  low  countries,  Germany,  and  as 
far  as  Petersburg,  obtaining  every  where  success  as 
an  artist.  At  Petersburg  however,  when  he  wished 
his  playing  to  become  known  to  the  empress,  Lolli, 
who  was  then  in  the  service  of  that  court,  prevented 
him  by  his  intrigues  from  being  heard  by  the  em- 
press. He  then  gave  two  public  concerts,  which, 
producing  him  a  sum  insufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
induced  him  to  engage  in  the  service  of  a  Russian 
count,  with  whom  he  went  to  ^Moscow.  He  did  not 
long  continue  in  this  office,  but  again  tried  two  con- 


certs, which  had  worse  success  than  those  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. At  length  in  1781,  driven  to  distraction 
by  his  misfortunes,  and  harassed  with  debts  which 
he  had  no  means  of  satisfying  but  by  the  sale  of  his 
very  valuable  violin,  he  formed  the  fatal  resolution  to 
terminate  his  existence,  and  accordingly  blew  out  his 
brains,  leaving  a  letter  taking  farewell  of  his  friends, 
and  desiring  thera  to  pay  his  debts  by  the  sale  of  his 
violin.     He  pubhshed  several  operas. 

PAISIELLO,  GIOVANNI,  a  musician,  who  was 
born  atTarento  in  the  year  1741.  His  father  was  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  particularly  distinguished  in  his 
art ;  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  procured 
him  the  honour  of  being  employed  by  the  king  of 
Naples,  Charles  III.,  during  the  war  of  Velletri.  His 
father  determined,  as  soon  as  his  son  had  attained  his 
fifth  year,  that  he  should  study  till  he  was  thirteen 
with  the  Jesuits  who  had  a  college  at  Tarento ;  and, 
as  it  was  the  custom  of  these  fathers  to  have  the  ser- 
vice to  the  Virgin  sung  in  all  their  festivals,  they 
remarked,  when  their  young  pupil  sang  the  hours  of 
matins,  that  he  had  a  fine  contralto  voice  and  an  ex- 
cellent ear.  Upon  this  observation  the  chevalier  D. 
Girolama  Carducci,  of  the  same  city,  and  who  super- 
intended the  music  for  the  holy  week  in  the  church 
of  the  Capuchins,  endeavoured  to  make  young  Pai- 
siello  sing  some  pieces  from  memory.  The  boy,  who 
was  then  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  acquitted  him- 
self so  well  that  the  chevalier  Carducci,  perceiving 
the  promising  genius  of  Paisiello,  advised  his  father 
to  send  him  to  Naples  in  order  that  he  might  study 
music,  and  for  this  purpose  instantly  to  place  him 
with  some  good  master. 

He  accordingly  set  out  for  Naples  with  his  father, 
and  in  June  1754  was  received  into  the  conservatorio 
of  St.  Onofrio,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of  find- 
ing, as  a  master,  the  celebrated  Durante.  It  was 
under  him  that  he  studied,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
years  became  first  master  among  the  pupils  of  the 
conservatorio.  During  the  next  four  years  he  com- 
posed there  some  masses,  psalms,  motets,  oratorios, 
and  a  comic  interlude,  which  was  performed  in  the 
same  institution.  This  interlude  procured  him  the 
advantage  of  being  employed  to  compose,  in  1763,  an 
opera  for  the  theatre  at  Bologna. 

In  July  1766  Paisiello  departed  for  Russia,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Catherine  II.,  with  an  appoint- 
ment of  4000  rubles.  As  music  master  to  the  grand 
duchess,  he  had  the  further  sum  of  900  rubles  ;  and 
his  country  house,  which  was  allowed  him  during 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  procured  him  2000 
rubles.  With  these  and  some  other  advantages,  he 
had  an  annual  income  of  9000  rubles.  Paisiello 
remained  in  Russia  nine  years.  During  his  residence 
in  that  country  he  composed  for  his  pupil,  the  grand 
duchess  Maria  Federowna,  wife  of  the  grand  duke 
Paul  Petrowitz,  afterwards  empress,  several  sonatas 
and  pieces  for  the  piano.  He  also  arranged  a  collec- 
tion of  rules  for  the  accompaniment  of  a  score  on  the 
pianoforte.  This  small  treatise  was  printed  in  Rus- 
sia, and  on  this  occasion  the  empress  presented  him 
with  an  annual  pension  of  900  rubles.  At  War- 
saw he  composed  the  oratorio  of  "  La  Passione," 
set  to  Metastasio's  words,  for  King  Poniatowski. 
At  Vienna  he  wrote  for  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 
the  opera  of  "  II  Re  Teodoro,"  and  twelve  con- 
certed symphonies.  From  thence  he  returned  to 
Naples. 

At  this  time  Paisiello  received  from  the  king  of 
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Prussia  an  invitation  to  Berlin,  but  which  he  could 
not  accept,  being  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  liourbon.  A  short  time  after  he 
gave  at  Naples  "  I  Zingari  in  Fiera,"  and  composed 
for  the  obsequies  of  General  Hoche  a  funeral  sym- 
j)hony,  which  procured  him  a  recompence  from  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte.  He  was  now  invited  to  take  a 
new  engagement  in  Russia ;  but  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  refuse  the  offers  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  prevented  him  from  accepting  those  of  the 
court  of  Russia.  The  king  of  Naples  commanded 
him  to  set  to  music  "  Nina,  o  la  Pazza  d'Amore,"  for 
the  little  country  theatre  of  the  Belvidere. 

The  French  revolution  having  extended  to  Naples 
in   1789,  the   government  assumed  the  repubhcan 
form.     The  court  abandoning  Naples  and  returning 
into  Sicily,  the  rulers  of  the  state  named  Paisiello 
composer  to  the  nation.     But  the  Bourbon  family, 
being  re-established,  made  it  a  crime  in  him  to  have 
accepted  this  employment,  and  for  some  time  his  ap- 
pointments were  suspended.   At  last,  after  two  years 
had  elapsed,  he  was  restored  to  his  situation.     He 
was  afterwards  demanded  at  Paris  by  the  first  consul 
of  France,  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;    when   Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  gave  him  a  despatch  with  an  order 
to  go  to  Paris,  and  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  first  consul.     Alquier,  the  minister  of  France, 
resident  at  Naples,  pressed  him  on  this  occasion  to 
declare  his  intentions  respecting  the  fees  and  the 
treatment  he  desired.     Paisiello  replied,  that  the  ho- 
nour of  serving  the  first  consul  he  considered  as  a 
sufficient  recompence.     On  arriving  at  Paris  he  was 
provided  with  a  furnished  apartment  and  one  of  the 
court  carriages;  he  was  also  assigned  a  salary  of  12,000 
francs,  and  a  present  of  18,000  francs  for  the  e.x- 
penses  of  his   stay,  besides  those  of   his   journey. 
He  was  oiFered  at  Paris  several  appointments,  such 
as  director  of  the  imperial  academy  and  of  the  con- 
servatorio ;    he    refused    them    all,    and    contented 
himself  with  that  of  director  of  the  chapel,  which 
he  filled  with  excellent  artists.     He  composed  for 
this  chapel   sixteen    sacred   services,   consisting   of 
masses,  motets,  prayers,  &c.,  and  besides  these  he 
set  the  opera  of  "  Proserpine"  for  the  academy  of 
music,  and  a  grand  mass  for  two  choirs,  a  "  Te- 
Deum,"  and  prayers  for  the  coronation  of  the  em- 
peror.    Finding  that  the  climate  of  Paris   did  not 
agree  with  his  wife,  he  quitted  that  city,  after  resid- 
ing in  it  two  years  and  a  half,  and  returned  to  Italy ; 
he  still,  however,  continued  to   send  every  year  to 
Napoleon  a  sacred  composition  for  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  the   15th  of  August.     A  year  after  his 
departure,  the  emperor  proposed  to  him  to  return  to 
Paris,  but  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  invitation.   The  Bourbon  family  being 
obliged  to  quit  Naples,  Joseph  Napoleon  confirmed 
to  him  the  place  of  master  of  the  chapel,  of  composer 
and  director  of  the  music  of  his  chamber  and  of  his 
chapel,  with  an  appointment  of  1800  ducats.     He 
wrote  for  this  chapel  twenty-four  services,  consisting 
of  masses,  motets,  and  prayers. 

At  the  same  time  Napoleon  sent  him  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  Joseph  himself  pre- 
sented to  him,  uith  an  additional  pension  of  1000 
francs.  Subsequently  to  this  period  he  composed 
the  opera  "  Dei  Pittagorici,"  which  might  serve  as  a 
model  both  to  poets  and  musicians,  and  procured 
him  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
from  the  king ;  he  was  also  named  a  member  of  the 
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royal  society  cff  Naples,  and  president  of  the  musical 
direction  of  the  royal  conservatorio.  King  Joseph 
having  gone  to  Spain,  Murat,  who  succeeded  him, 
confirmed  Paisiello  in  all  his  employments.  At  the 
period  of  the  emperor's  marriage  with  the  archduchess 
of  Austria,  Paisiello  thought  it  his  duty  to  present 
.her  majesty  with  a  sacred  composition;  and  in  token 
of  her  thanks  the  empress  sent  him  a  present  of  4000 
francs,  accompanied  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him, 
from  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  containing  the 
acknowledgments  of  her  majesty.  Besides  the  offices 
already  spoken  of,  Paisiello  was  chapel-master  of  the 
cathedral  of  Naples,  for  which  he  composed  several 
services  aUa  Palestrina ;  he  was  also  chapel-master  to 
the  municipality. 

It  was  Paisiello  who  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
means  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on 
the  audience  from  applauding  composers  and  singers 
in  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos ;  the  king  set  the  ex- 
ample of  the  change  by  applauding  an  air  sung  by 
Carlo  Raina,  in  the  opera  of  "  Papirus." 

Paisiello  was  named  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies,  such  as  of  the  Napoleon  academy  of  Lucca ; 
the  Italian  academy,  then  sitting  at  Leghorn ;  and  the 
society  of  the  children  of  Apollo  at  Paris ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1809,  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  institute  of  France.  He  died  in  Italy,  in  the 
year  1816,  aged  seventy-six.  That  city  rendered  him 
funeral  honours,  in  causing  to  be  executed  a  mass  for 
the  dead,  found  among  his  papers.  The  same  evening 
his  "  Nina"  was  performed  at  the  opera,  when  the 
king  of  Naples  and  the  whole  court  attended. 

PALESTRINA,  GIOVANNI  PIETRO,  a  cele- 
brated Italian  composer,  who  was  born  at  the  city  of 
Palestrina  in  1529.  From  the  ancient  custom  of 
naming  the  master  with  the  scholar  and  his  country, 
many  of  the  Italian  writers  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Giovanni  Mell,  Fla- 
mingo, a  Fleming ;  by  whom  they  had  been  gene- 
rally understood  to  mean  Claude  Goudimel,  a  native 
of  Franche  Comte,  and  a  Huguenot,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  that  set  the  translation  of  the  psalms  by 
Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza  to  music,  and 
who  was  murdered  at  Lyons  in  1572,  on  the  fatal  day 
of  the  massacre  of  Paris. 

Young  Palestrina  having  distinguished  himself  as 
a  composer  about  1555,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
pope's  chapel  at  Rome  ;  in  1562,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  he  was  elected  chapel-master  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  same  city,  as,  upon  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Animuccia,  in  1571,  he  was  honoured  with 
a  similar  appointment  at  St.  Peter's ;  and  lastly, 
having  brought  choral  harmony  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  has  never  since  been  exceeded,  he  died 
in  the  year  1594,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  bis  death  and  burial  was  entered  in 
the  register  of  the  pontifical  chapel : — 

"February  2,  1594. — This  morning  died  the  most 
excellent  musician,  Signor  Giovanni  Palestrina,  our 
dear  companion,  and  maestro  di  capella  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  whither  his  funeral  was  attended,  not  only 
by  all  the  musicians  of  Rome,  but  by  an  infinite  con- 
course of  people,  when  'Libera  me,  Domine'  was 
sung  by  the  whole  college."  To  this  account  Adami 
adds  that  of  Torrigio,  who  says :  "  In  St.  Peter's 
church,  near  the  altar  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  was 
interred,  in  consequence  of  his  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  the  great  musical  com- 
poser, and  maestro  di  capella  of  his  church.    His  fu- 
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neral  was  attended  by  all  the  musicians  of  Rome,  and 
'  Libera  me,  Domine,  as  composed  by  himself,  in  five 
parts,  was  sung  by  three  choirs." 

"  Some  judgment  may  be  formed,"  says  theleamed 
author  of  the  "Essay  on  Counterpoint,"  "  of  the  great 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  professors  of 
his  own  time,  from  a  collection  of  psalms,  in  five 
parts,  that  was  published  in  1592,  and  dedicated  to 
Palestrina  by  fourteen  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy 
at  that  time." 

PALEY,  WILLIAM.— The  character  of  this  truly 
Christian  philosopher  stands  out  as  a  bright  and 
shining  light  in  the  profession  in  which  Providence 
had  placed  liira.  In  Paley,  precept  and  example 
mutually  responded  to  each  other,  and  his  learning 
was  as  profound  as  his  moral  character  was  excellent : 
indeed  his  writings  have  exercised,  from  their  first 
appearance,  so  great  an  influence  on  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  our  countrymen  that  we  must  not  lightly  dis- 
miss him  in  the  present  work.  He  was  born  near 
Peterborough  in  1743,  and  educated  under  his  father's 
eye  at  Giggleswick.  At  school  he  soon  surpassed 
his  early  class-fellows  by  the  exercise  of  greater  abi- 
lities, united  to  a  more  studious  disposition  than 
usually  belongs  to  boys  of  that  age  ;  and  by  succes- 
sive promotions  from  one  class  to  another,  at  length 
obtained  pre-eminence  over  all.  He  did  not  at  this 
period  distinguish  himself  by  any  sort  of  composi- 
tions, even  as  school  exercises,  but  was  considered  a 
very  fair,  though  by  no  means  an  accomplished  clas- 
sical scholar.  He  was  even  then  more  attentive  to 
things  than  to  words,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind.  He  was  curious  in  making 
enquiries  about  mechanism  whenever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  any  workmen,  or  others 
capable  of  afibrding  him  satisfactory  information.  In 
his  mind  he  was  uncommonly  active,  in  his  body 
quite  the  reverse ;  he  was  a  bad  horseman,  and  in- 
capable of  those  exertions  which  required  adroitness 
in  the  use  of  his  hands  or  feet.  He  never  engaged 
in  the  ordinary  sports  of  schoolboys,  but  was  fond 
of  angling,  an  amusement  in  which  he  did  not  then 
excel,  though  his  attachment  to  it  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued through  life. 

Soon  after  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year, 
Paley  accompanied  his  father  to  Cambridge,  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  sizar  of  Christ's  college ;  a 
college  otherwise  highly  respectable  from  the  mem- 
bers who  had  done  it  honour,  but  sufficiently  im- 
mortalized by  the  illustrious  name  of  Milton  alone. 
He  performed  this  journey  on  horseback,  and  used 
often  thus  humourously  to  describe  the  disasters 
which  befel  him  on  the  road  : — "  I  was  never  a  good 
horseman,  and  when  I  followed  my  father  on  a  poney 
of  my  own  on  my  first  journey  to  Cambridge  I  fell 
off  seven  times  !  I  was  lighter  then  than  I  am  now, 
and  my  falls  were  not  likely  to  be  serious,  so  that  I 
soon  began  to  care  very  little  about  them.  My  father, 
though  at  first  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  my  awkward- 
ness, afterwards  became  so  accustomed  to  it  that,  on 
hearing  a  thump,  he  would  only  turn  his  head  half 
aside  and  say,  '  Get  up  and  take  care  of  thy  money 
lad.' " 

In  October  1759  he  became  a  resident  member  of 
Christ's  college,  and  on  the  first  evening  after  his 
departure  for  Cambridge,  his  father  observed  to  a 
pupil  who  was  then  his  only  boarder,  "  My  son  is 
now  gone  to  college, — he'll  turn  out  a  great  man — 
very  great  indeed,— I'm  certain  of  it,  for  he  has  by 


far  the  clearest  head  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life." 
On  the  5th  of  December  he  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  scholarships  founded  by  Mr.  Carr,  and  appropri- 
ated to  students  from  Giggleswick  school.  On  the 
following  day  he  was  elected  a  scholar  on  the  founda- 
tion of  his  college,  and  appointed  to  the  exhibition 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  emoluments,  he  was  elected,  May  26th,  1761, 
to  the  scholarship  founded  by  Mr.  Buntry,  one  of 
the  college  tenants. 

We  afterwards  find  Mr.  Paley  actively  engaged  at 
Cambridge  in  the  business  of  teaching,  and  here  he 
was  a  strict  economist  in  the  distribution  and  manage- 
ment of  his  time.  He  usually  attended  chapel  at 
morning  prayers,  read  or  wTote  whilst  at  breakfast, 
and  then  dedicated  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  to 
his  public  or  private  pupils.  After  this  he  indulged 
himself  in  a  walk,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  ex- 
tending or  shortening  his  distance  so  as  to  be  back 
about  the  time  the  dinner  bell  was  rung,  that  he 
might  hastily  exchange  his  morning  dress,  in  which 
he  made  a  very  singular  appearance,  for  the  more 
becoming  one  which  he  wore  in  the  hall.  He  was 
generally,  therefore,  the  last  at  table,  and  having  fre- 
quently to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  associates  on  his 
tardiness,  amply  atoned  for  the  lateness  of  his  appear- 
ance by  his  lively  and  pointed  repartees.  After 
dinner  he  seldom  remained  long  in  the  combination 
room,  employing  the  interval  till  tea  time  in  reading 
for  instruction  or  amusement,  though  he  often  limited 
himself  to  half  an  hour  a  day  for  books  of  the  latter 
description.  After  evening  chapel  he  was  again  en- 
gaged with  his  pupils  till  nine  o'clock,  and  then,  ex- 
cept when  prevented  by  his  lectures,  went  to  a  frugal 
supper. 

In  the  college  chapel  Mr.  Paley  used  to  preach 
from  loose  scraps  of  paper ;  and  except  when  he  had 
to  appear  before  the  university,  seldom  transcribed 
his  sermons  into  a  regular  book.  He  wrote  a  scarcely 
legible  hand ;  which  was  at  once  a  source  of  vexation 
to  himself  and  his  friends,  and  was  occasionally  pro- 
ductive of  very  ludicrous  effects. 

Being  equally  attentive  to  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvement  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Paley  omitted 
no  favourable  opportunity  of  impressing  their  minds 
with  serious  and  important  advice.  On  their  first 
appearance  in  college  for  admission,  after  examining 
them  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  proceeded,  amongst 
other  directions  for  their  general  conduct,  to  warn 
them  against  mixing  too  much  in  company.  "  Learn 
to  live  alone,"  was  on  such  occasions  his  emphatic 
language.  Before  they  were  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion he  used  to  give  them  a  preparatory  lecture ; 
and  at  all  times  forcibly  inculcated  the  attention  due 
to  the  ordinances  of  religion.  He  used  also  to  sum- 
mon them  severally  to  his  rooms,  where  he  not  only 
pointed  out  to  them  the  best  method  of  prosecuting 
their  studies,  but  earnestly  admonished  them  on 
every  other  essential  point.  With  respect  to  their 
domestic  economy,  as  he  called  it,  he  has  been  known 
to  recommend  some  of  them  not  to  refuse  the  loan  of 
a  few  pounds  to  a  fellow  collegian ;  "  because,"  said 
he,  "  if  the  young  man  be  good  for  any  thing  he  will 
repay  you;  and  if  not,  he  will  no  longer  frequent 
your  society ;  and  you  will  get  cheaply  rid  of  a  worth- 
less companion."  In  the  course  of  their  undergra- 
duateship  he  occasionally  invited  them  to  breakfast, 
or  took  them  out  as  companions  in  his  walks ;  and 
on  their  leaving  college  he  invaiiably  dismissed  them 
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with  good  counsel,  showing  the  most  anxious  concern 
for  their  future  welfare. 

But  whilst  Mr.  Paley  was  thus  highly  distinguished 
for  his  unremitting  attention  to  his  pupils,  no  man 
could  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  office  with  greater 
firmness,  if  any  of  them  presumed  to  brave  his  autho- 
rity. He  threatened  one  man,  who  obstinately  re- 
fused to  answer  some  questions  put  to  him,  with 
immediate  expulsion  for  contumacy,  if  he  dared  to 
persevere ;  and  reproved  another  who  presumed  to 
take  some  unwarrantable  liberties,  in  consequence  of 
his  expected  resignation,  by  sternly  declaring,  "  that 
he  was  determined  to  support  the  discipline  of  the 
college  as  strenuously,  whilst  he  remained,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  spend  in  it  the  last  moments  of  his  life." 
His  pupils  consequently  looked  up  to  him  with  re- 
spect and  awe;  and  dreaded,  more  than  any  other 
species  of  college  punishment,  a  serious  repremand 
for  misconduct,  delivered  in  his  solemn  and  imprissive 
manner.  He  was  very  strict  in  requiring  their  at- 
tendance at  his  lectures  ;  and  the  translation  of  a 
paper  in  "  The  Rambler"  into  Latin  was  the  usual 
penalty  for  an  omission.  Amongst  his  various  merits 
as  a  college  tutor,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  he 
most  excelled ;  but  he  was  certainly  no  where  more 
happy  than  in  his  method  of  conveying  instruction. 

Early  in  1775  Mr.  Paley  offered  to  a  party  of  his 
pupils,  who  had  just  taken  their  first  degree  and 
were  designed  for  the  clerical  profession,  to  give 
them  a  course  of  lectures  in  divinity,  pro\aded  that 
they  would  seriously  devote  themselves  certain  hours 
a  day  to  the  study ;  an  offer  which,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, they  all  eagerly  embraced.  These  lectures 
contained  the  substance  of  what  he  afterwards  gave 
to  the  world  in  his  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and 
the  germ  of  the  still  greater  argument  on  the  same 
subject  developed  in  his  "  Horae  Paulinse."  For 
Mr.  Paley  was  already  aware  that  the  authenticity  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  might  be  most  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished by  a  minute  examination  of  their  contents, 
and  particularly  by  comparing  them  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  with  each  other.  He  added  a  use- 
ful commentary  on  some  of  these  epistles ;  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  causes  of  infidelity;  and  a  brief 
view  of  the  grounds  which  separate  the  church  of 
England  from  that  of  Rome,  as  well  as  from  the 
presbyterians,  the  methodists,  and  the  quakers.  He 
concluded  these  lectures  with  some  valuable  hints 
and  directions  for  the  study  of  the  gospels,  for  the 
composition  of  sermons,  and  the  other  duties  of  a 
parish  priest,  omitting  nothing  which  seemed  likely 
to  qualify  his  hearers  for  their  future  destination 
in  life. 

Mr.Palej',  having  frequently  declared  that  he  would 
quit  college  whenever  he  could  do  so  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  clear  annual  income  of  200/.,  announced 
his  early  intention  of  retiring,  when  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrave  in 
Westmoreland,  a  living  scarcely  worth  above  80/.  a 
year.  He  was  inducted  to  this  little  beneace.  May 
28,  1 775,  and  afterwards  passed  much  of  his  leisure 
during  the  long  vacation  between  Rose  Castle  and 
Mr.  Law's  prebendal  house  at  Carlisle.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  this  year  he  attached  himself  to  Miss  Jane 
Hewitt,  a  handsome  and  pleasing  young  lady  of  that 
city,  to  whom  his  suit  was  successfully  preferred. 
He  returned,  however,  to  Cambridge  at  the  usual 
time. 

Mr.  Paley  terminated  his  labours  in  the  university 


on  the  30th  of  May,  when  he  retired  into  the  diocese 
of  Carlisle,  leaving  behind  him  the  well-earned  sen- 
timents of  esteem  and  regret  among  his  friends  and 
pupils  ;  the  latter  of  whom  assembled  at  the  college 
gates  to  take  a  respectful  leave  of  him  as  he  hurried 
from  his  room  into  the  chaise.  On  the  6th  of  June 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Hewitt,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary's,  Carlisle,  where  his  friend  Mr.  Law  performed 
the  ceremony ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
was  succeeded  in  his  fellowship  by  Mr.  Majendie, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Bangor. 

Striking  as  the  contrast  must  appear  between  his 
situation  in  the  university  and  amongst  his  present 
parishioners,  he  frequently  observed,  that  at  Mus- 
grave he  had  passed  some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
his  life.  Satisfied  with  the  small  earnest  of  patronage 
which  he  had  received,  no  cares  about  his  future 
prospects  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  The 
situation  of  this  pleasant  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Eden  allowed  him  to  indulge  himself  frequently 
in  angling,  the  favourite  amusement  of  his  youth. 
So  partial  indeed  was  he  to  a  sport  which,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  honest  Walton,  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  to  either  reason  or  humanity,  that  he 
at  one  time  kept  a  journal  of  his  exploits,  and  had 
afterwards  his  portrait  taken  with  his  rod  and  Une. 
Alluding  to  his  success  in  trouling  for  pike,  he  used 
to  say,  that  the  fish,  when  not  hungry,  would  some- 
times nibble  without  swallowing  the  bait ;  in  which 
case  he  found  it  necessary  to  stimulate  its  appetite 
by  manoeuvring;  "  for,"  added  he, "  the  pike  reasons 
thus,  '  though  I  am  not  hungry  now,  I  may  be  to- 
morrow, and  therefore  must  not  lose  so  good  a 
prize.'  " 

At  this  time  Mr.  Paley,  as  he  afterwards  frequently 
declared,  found  himself,  notwithstanding  his  habits 
of  observation  and  inquiry,  very  deficient  in  that 
practical  knowledge  which  can  only  be  obtained  from 
an  active  intercourse  with  the  common  mass  of  man- 
kind. Being  induced  to  undertake  the  management 
of  a  small  farm,  as  a  source  at  once  of  profit  and  of 
occupation,  he  calculated  too  little  on  his  own  want 
of  acquaintance  Avith  husbandry  and  the  different 
habits  of  his  earlier  life.  "  I  soon  found,"  said  he, 
when  alluding  to  the  failure  of  his  project,  "  that 
this  would  never  do :  I  was  a  bad  farmer  and  almost 
invariably  lost."  The  liberality  of  his  benefactor, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  a  single  gift.  Before 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  December  2,  1776,  he  was 
inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  in  Cumberland, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rose  Castle,  worth  about 
90/.  per  annum.  In  1777  Mr.  Law  was  promoted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle,  and,  from  the  age  and 
infirmities  of  his  father,  had  now  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  all  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  a 
leading  influence  with  the  dean  and  chapter. 

On  tlie  15th  of  July,  1777,  Mr.  Paley  preached,  at 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Carlisle,  a  discourse,  which  he  afterwards  published 
with  the  title  of  "  Caution  Recommended  in  the  Use 
and  Application  of  Scripture  Language."  Mr.  Paley 
is  here  an  advocate  for  the  sober  and  solid  interpre- 
tation of  scripture,  and  his  reasoning  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  counterbalance  the  opinions  of  those  who 
would  transfer  indiscriminately  many  expressions, 
describing  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  to  the  present  case  of  the 
Christian  world.  Some  passages,  particularly  one 
against  applying  the  terms  "  regenerate,  born  of  the 
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Spirit,  new  creature,"  to  the  personal  condition  of  any 
individuals  of  the  present  day  exactly  as  they  were 
applied  to  the  first  apostles  and  their  immediate  con- 
verts, have  been  strongly  censured  by  Dr.  Kno.x  in 
the  preface  to  his  "  Christian  Philosophy,"  whilst  the 
whole  discourse  has  been  warmly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Percival,  in  communicating  an  epitome  of  it  to 
his  eldest  son. 

On  the  5th  of  September  Mr.  Paley  resigned  the 
rectory  of  Musgrave,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same 
month  was  insatuted  to  the  more  A^aluable  vicarage 
of  Appleby,  estimated  at  about  200/.  a-year,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlisle  ;  be- 
tween which  place  and  Dalston  he  now  divided  his 
time,  residing  alternately  six  months  at  each. 

Whilst  vicar  of  Appleby,  Mr.  Paley  gave  to  the 
world  a  small  volume,  selected  from  "  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,"  and  the  writings  of  several  eminent 
divines,  entitled,  "The  Clergyman's  Companion  in 
Visiting  the  Sick  ;"  a  very  useful  manual,  and  such 
as  he  had  probably  experienced  the  want  of  himself. 
This  compilation  was  at  first  pubhshed  anonymously, 
but  it  has  since  passed  through  at  least  nine  editions, 
and  is  now  sanctioned  witli  his  name.  The  profes- 
sional usefulness  of  this  book  to  the  clergy  is  no 
small  recommendation  of  its  merits  ;  but  when  con- 
sidered as  originating  in  Mr.  Paley's  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  own  flock,  it  affords 
an  additional  and  permanent  proof  of  his  worth  as 
a  parochial  m.inister.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1780,  he 
was  collated  to  the  fourth  prebendal  stall  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Carlisle,  worth  about  400/.  a  year, 
and  thus  became  the  coadjutor  of  his  friend  Mr.  Law 
in  the  chapter. 

In  1782  Mr.  Paley  was  appointed  dean  o' Carhsle. 
The  archdeaconry  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  sinecure,  the 
duties  usually  attached  to  that  office  being  here  per- 
formed by  the  chancellor,  whose  power  extends 
through  the  whole  diocese.  The  rectory  of  Great  Sal- 
keld,  worth  120/.  per  annum,  is  always  annexed  to 
the  archdeaconry,  and  has  been  so  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  see. 

In  179-1  Mr.  Paley  was  promoted  to  the  subdean- 
ery  of  Lincoln,  a  preferment  of  about  700/.  a  year,  by 
Dr.  Prettyman,  bishop  of  that  diocese  ;  Mr.  Paley  was 
installed  early  in  the  following  year,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Caml)ridge,  to  take  his  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  divinity.  As  he  was  now  a  master  of  arts  of 
more  than  twelve  years'  standing,  the  intermediate 
degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity  was  dispensed  with. 
But  before  he  left  Cambridge,  where  he  met  with 
many  of  his  college  friends  and  pupils,  Mr.  Paley  was 
surprised  by  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Durham,  Dr. 
Barrington,  with  whom  he  was  not  previously  ac- 
quainted, offering  him  the  valuable  rectory  of  Bishop 
"Wearmouth,  estimated  at  1200/.  a  year.  When  he 
waited  upon  his  new  patron,  in  the  metropolis,  soon 
after,  and  began  to  express  his  gratitude,  his  lordship 
thus  shortly  mterrupted  his  acknowledgments:  "Not 
one  word  more  of  this,  sir,  be  assured  that  you  can- 
not have  greater  pleasure  in  accepting  the'living  of 
Bishop  Wearmouth  than  I  have  in  offering  it  to" you." 
The  unsolicited  patronage  of  this  eminent  moraUst 
\vas  indeed,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  son  of 
Viscount  Barrington,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Locke, 
and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  reho-ious 
liberty  in  his  own  or  any  other  age. 

Besides  these  distinguished  prelates,  who  conferred 
new  preferments  on  Mr  Paley,  the  bishop  and  dean 


and  chapter  of  Carlisle  must  be  recorded  as  his  sub- 
stantial patrons  at  this  time.  The  bishop  not  only 
readily  acquiesced  in  transferring  the  presentation  of 
his  vacated  prebend  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  but 
afterwards  resigned,  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  the 
disposal  of  Stanwix  ;  to  whom  also  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter gave  up  their  right  to  Addinghara.  Bishop  Ver- 
non, indeed,  is  said  to  have  previously  told  Mr.  Paley, 
that  he  might  in  that  manner  transfer  any  preferments 
which  he  held  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  as  he  had  no 
other  means  of  serving  him. 

Dr.  Paley,  for  he  now  assumed  that  title,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  Bishop  Wearmouth,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  valuable  cure.  The  rectory-house  at 
Bishop  Wearmouth  is  one  of  the  best  parsonages  in 
the  kingdom,  and,  with  the  out-offices  and  adjacent 
grounds,  had  been  left  by  the  last  incumbent  in  a 
very  improved  state.  Dr.  Paley  was  therefore  highly 
pleased  on  viewing  the  premises,  and  had  indeed  good 
reason  to  rejoice  in  his  present  advantageous  change. 
Having  resigned  the  chancellorship,  the  last  of  those 
preferments  which  required  his  residence  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Carlisle,  he  removed  from  a  vicinity  where  he 
had  so  long  distinguished  himself  by  his  upright,  in- 
dependent conduct,  and  gained  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  all  to  whom  he  was  personally  known. 

Towards  the  close  of  1804  a  very  visible  change 
took  place  in  Dr.  Paley's  health ;  and  in  the  month 
of  May  in  the  following  year  he  experienced  a  most 
violent  attack,  in  which  the  usual  remedies  were  found 
ineffectual.  Human  skill  was  therefore  vain  ;  his  ap- 
petite failing  him  he  was  no  longer  able  to  take  the 
requisite  support,  but  soon  sunk  under  the  accumu- 
lated influence  of  debility  and  disease.  His  sight  is 
supposed  to  have  failed  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
whilst  his  other  faculties  remained  unimpaired.  Per- 
haps no  man  ever  preser\-ed  greater  self-possession 
and  composure  during  his  concluding  scene.  The 
evening  of  his  life  was  clouded  with  no  displeasing 
recollections,  no  vain  anxieties,  no  fond  regrets ;  he 
had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  this  world  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  he  relied  for  future  happiness  on  the  pro- 
mises of  that  divine  revelation,  the  truth  of  which  he 
had  so  strenuously  laboured  to  evince.  He  conse- 
quently met  the  approach  of  death  with  firmness,  com- 
forted his  afflicted  family  with  the  consolations  of 
religion,  and  late  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May 
25th,  1805,  he  tranquilly  breathed  his  last. 

As  a  divine  the  great  aim  of  Dr.  Paley's  labours 
was  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  as  an 
authentic  revelation,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
virtue  by  the  sanctions  of  a  future  life.  His  views  of 
Christianity,  at  once  cheering  and  enhghtened,  were  in 
strict  unison  with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  its  founder, 
which  appears  to  have  been  too  much  forgotten 
amidst  the  animosities  of  contending  sects.  The  pure 
religion  of  the  Gospel  has  indeed  been  too  frequently 
obscured  by  ordinances  of  mere  human  appointment ; 
and  yet,  by  its  influence  on  public  opinion,  or  on  pri- 
vate conduct,  it  has  been  the  source  of  virtue  and 
happiness  to  milhons  of  the  human  race.  The  esta- 
bhshment  of  substantial  Christianity,  therefore.  Dr. 
Paley  deemed  a  matter  of  far  greater  moment  than 
the  defence  of  any  peculiar  system  of  religious  faith. 
He  suffered  "  no  subordinate  differences  of  opinion, 
when  there  was  a  coincidence  in  the  main  intention 
and  object,  to  produce  any  diminution  of  his  favour, 
or  alienation  of  his  esteem;  "  and  he  seemed  an.xious 
at  all  times,  both  from  his  writings  and  example,  to 
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soften  the  antipathies  which  arise  from  sectarian  dis- 
putes. "  Every  sect  and  modification  of  Christian- 
ity," he  observes,  "holds  out  the  ha])piness  and  mi- 
sery of  another  life,  as  depending  chiefly  upon  the 
practice  of  virtue  or  vice  in  this  ;  and  the  distinctions 
of  virtue  and  vice  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  A  per- 
son who  acts  under  the  impression  of  these  hopes  and 
fears,  though  combined  with  many  errors  and  super- 
stitions, is  more  likely  to  advance  both  the  public 
happiness  and  his  own,  than  one  who  is  destitute  of 
all  expectation  of  a  future  account."  "  Differences 
of  opinion,"  he  elsewhere  remarks,  "  when  accom- 
panied with  mutual  charity,  which  Christianity  forbids 
to  violate,  are  for  the  most  part  innocent,  and  for 
some  purposes  useful.  They  promote  inquiry,  dis- 
cussion, and  knowledge.  They  help  to  keep  up  an 
attention  to  religious  subjects,  and  a  concern  about 
them,  which  might  be  apt  to  die  away  in  the  calm  and 
silence  of  universal  agreement." 

Our  space  admits  but  a  brief  notice  of  his  writings, 
and  we  must  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  those  which 
seem  to  illustrate  his  peculiar  character  as  an  author. 
In  1790  Mr.  Paley  pubhshed  his  "  Horae  PaulinEe, 
or  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul 
Evinced,  by  a  Comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear 
his  Name,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  In  this, 
his  first  attempt  from  the  press  to  demonstrate  the 
authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  Mr.  Paley 
premises  that  the  matter  contained  in  St."  Paul's 
Epistles  seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  forgery; 
since  no  impostor  would  have  ventured  to  refer  so 
frequently  to  particular  circumstances,  which  must 
have  exposed  him  to  certain  detection  when  com- 
pared with  any  contemporary  account.  Besides,  the 
style  and  manner  of  their  composition  is  too  earnest 
and  irregular  to  have  originated  in  contrivance ; 
and  though  they  bear  strong  marks  of  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  writer,  no  study  or  care  has 
been  employed  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  any 
such  consistency.  From  a  comparison,  therefore,  of 
several  indirect  allusions  in  each  of  these  epistles, 
to  circumstances  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
or  casually  referred  to  in  some  other  epistle,  Mr. 
Paley  derives  his  great  argument,  that,  independent 
of  all  collateral  testimony,  their  undesigned  coinci- 
dence affords  the  strongest  proof  of  their  genuineness, 
and  of  the  reality  of  the  transactions  to  which  they 
relate.  The  principal  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  St.  Paul  being  thus  established,  tend  by  a  neces- 
sary inference  to  confirm  the  substantial  truth  of 
what  is  otherwise  recorded  of  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity, and  to  repel  some  of  the  objections  on  which 
the  adversaries  of  that  revelation  so  confidently  rely. 
This  excellent  treatise,  though  possessing  perhaps 
more  novelty  of  interest,  and  certainly  more  profound 
invention,  appears  to  have  been  much  less  read  than 
any  other  of  Mr.  Paley's  larger  works.  The  com- 
parative neglect  of  his  countrymen,  however,  seems 
not  to  have  impeded  its  celebrity  upon  the  conti- 
nent, a  translation  in  the  German  language  having 
appeared  in  1797  at  Helmstadt,  illustrated  with 
many  valuable  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Conrad 
Henke. 

"The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy," or,  as  it  was  first  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Politics,"  was  dedicated  in  a  very  ele- 
gant address  to  his  patron,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 
The  partiahty  of  friendship  was  not  disappointed  in 
the  success  of  this  excellent  work,  which,  notwith- 
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standing  a  few  objectionable  passages,  soon  esta- 
blished the  author's  reputation.  It  passed  through 
fifteen  editions  during  his  life;  in  which,  amidst 
many  verbal  alterations,  there  are  none  which  ma- 
terially affect  the  sense.  Many  of  Mr.  Paley's  po- 
sitions are  enforced  by  the  most  sound  and  con- 
vincing arguments ;  many  of  those  arguments  are 
illustrated  by  the  most  apposite  examples :  the  in- 
tricacies of  al)struse  speculation  are  studiously  ac- 
commodated to  practical  utility,  and  moral  conclu- 
sions most  happily  applied  to  the  incidents  of  common 
life.  But  he  has  been  nowhere  more  fortunate  in 
his  elucidations  than  when  contrasting  the  means  by 
which  so  many  vainly  seek  for  happiness  with  those 
by  which  he  invariably  secured  it  to  himself.  As 
the  government  of  human  action  is  the  end  of  all 
moral  reasoning,  it  was  no  inconsiderable  merit  to 
render  this  important  study  interesting  and  intel- 
ligible to  the  generality  of  mankind.  Hence  Mr. 
Paley's  labours  have  obtained  the  attention,  and  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  numbers  who  would  have 
turned  from  former  treatises  on  the  subject  with  cold 
indifference.  "  Virtue,"  as  Mr.  Paley,  in  the  words 
of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  defines  it,  "is  the  doing 
good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.  The 
'  good  of  mankind,'  therefore,  is  the  su!)ject,  the  '  will 
of  God,'  the  rule,  and  '  everlasting  happiness,'  the 
motive  of  human  virtue.  All  obligation  consists  in 
being  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting  from  the 
command  of  another.  As  the  will  of  God  then  is 
the  rule  to  inquire  what  is  his  duty,  or  what  a  man 
is  obliged  to  do  in  any  instance,  is,  in  effect,  to  en- 
quire what  is  the  will  of  God  in  that  instance :  which 
consequently  becomes  the  whole  business  of  morality. 
There  are  two  methods  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God 
on  any  point :  by  his  express  declarations  when  they 
are  to  be  had,  and  which  must  be  sought  for  in 
Scripture  ;  and  by  what  can  be  discovered  of  his  de- 
signs and  disposition  from  his  works,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  light  of  nature.  The  tendency  of 
any  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general  hap- 
piness is  the  fairest  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  will 
of  God  by  the  light  of  nature ;  since  the  many  proofs 
of  benevolence  apparent  in  the  works  of  creation 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  wills  and  wishes  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  that  those  actions  are 
agreeable  to  him,  or  the  contrar}^  which  promote  or 
frustrate  that  effect.  Actions  in  the  abstract,  then, 
are  right  or  wrong  according  to  their  tendency. 
Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is  the  utility  of 
any  moral  ride  alone  that  constitutes  the  obligation 
of  it.  The  expediency  of  any  action,  however,  must 
be  estimated  by  general  rules,  and  in  reference  to  all 
its  remote  and  collateral  consequences  as  well  as  to 
those  which  are  immediate  and  direct.  Right  and 
obligation  are  reciprocal ;  for,  wherever  there  is  a 
right  in  one  person,  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
obligation  upon  others.  Now,  because  moral  obli- 
gation depends  upon  the  will  of  God,  right,  which  is 
correlative  to  it,  must  depend  upon  the  same.  Right, 
therefore,  signifies  consistency  with  the  will  of  God." 
Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  theory  which  Mr.  Paley 
has  very  ably  and  perspicuously  unfolded,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  the  various  difficulties  which 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  moral  reasoning  or 
conduct  of  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  in  the  pre- 
sent age ;  for  he  "  has  examined  no  doubts,  dis- 
cussed no  obscurities,   encountered  no  errors,  and 
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adverted  to  no  controversies,  but  such  as  he  had 

seen  actually  to  exist." 

Paley's  "Natural  Theology"  is  a  work  replete  with 
]>roofs  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
It  is  philosophy  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense ; 
scientific,  without  the  jargon  of  science ;  profound, 
but  so  clear  that  its  depth  is  disguised.  Speculations 
which  will  convince,  if  aught  will,  that  "  in  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  are 
made  familiar  as  household  words.  They  are  brought 
home  to  the  experience  of  every  man,  the  most  ordi- 
nary observer  on  the  facts  of  nature  with  which  he  is 
daily  conversant.  A  thicker  clothing,  for  instance,  is 
provided  in  winter  for  that  tribe  of  animals  which  are 
covered  with  fur.  The  curious  contrivance  in  the 
bones  of  birds,  to  unite  strength  with  lightness,  is 
noticed.  The  bore  is  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  bone,  than  in  other  animals  ;  it  is  nearly 
empty;  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself  is  of  a  closer 
texture.  For  these  facts,  some  persons  would  quote 
Sir  Everard  Home,  or  Professor  Cuvier,  by  way  of 
gi\dng  a  sort  of  philosophical  eclat  to  the  aftair,  and 
throwing  a  httle  learned  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. Paley,  however,  advises  you  to  make  your  own 
observations  when  you  happen  to  be  engaged  in  the 
scientific  operation  of  picking  the  leg  or  wing  of  a 
chicken.  The  very  singular  correspondence  between 
the  two  sides  of  any  animal,  the  right  hand  answering 
to  the  left,  and  so  on,  is  touched  upon,  as  a  proof  of 
a  contriving  Creator,  and  a  very  striking  one  it  is. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  provision  for 
its  getting  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  and 
back  again,  affords  a  singular  demonstration  of  the 
Maker  of  the  body  being  an  admirable  Master  both 
of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  and  how  simple  the 
illustration.  "  The  aorta  of  a  whale  is  larger  in  the 
bore  than  the  main-pipe  of  the  water-works  at  Lon- 
don Bridge;  and  the  roaring  in  the  passage  through 
that  pipe  is  inferior,  in  impetus  and  velocity,  to  the 
blood  gushing  from  the  whale's  heart."  Paley  cares 
not  whence  he  fetches  the  illustrations,  provided  they 
are  to  the  purpose.  The  laminae  of  the  feathers  of 
birds  are  kept  together  by  teeth  that  hook  into  one- 
another,  "  as  a  latch  enters  into  the  catch  and  fastens 
a  door."  The  eyes  of  the  mole  are  protected  by  be- 
ing very  small,  and  buried  deep  in  a  cushion  of  skin, 
so  that  the  apertures  leading  to  them  are  hke  pin- 
holes in  a  piece  of  velvet,  scarcely  pervious  to  loose 
particles  of  earth.  The  snail,  without  wings,  feet,  or 
thread,  adheres  to  a  stalk  by  a  provision  of  sticking- 
plaster.  The  lobster,  as  he  grows,  is  furnished  with 
a  way  of  uncasing  himself  of  his  buckler,  and  draw- 
ing his  legs  out  of  his  boots  when  they  become  too 
small  for  him. 

In  this  unambitious  manner  does  Paley  prosecute 
his  high  theme,  drawing,  as  it  were,  philosophy  from 
the  clouds.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  fund  of  enter- 
taining knowledge  which  the  "  Natural  llieology  " 
contains,  or  the  admirable  address  displayed  in  the 
adaptation  of  it,  which  fits  it  for  working  conviction  ; 
the  "  sunshine  of  the  breast,"  the  cheerful  spirit  with 
which  its  benevolent  author  goes  on  his  way,  this  it 
is  that  carries  the  coldest  reader  captive,  and  con- 
strains him  to  confess  within  himself,  and  even  in 
spite  of  himself,  "  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  here." 
Voltaire  may  send  his  hero  about  the  world  to  spy 
out  its  morbid  anatomy  with  a  fiendish  satisfaction, 
and  those  may  follow  him  on  his  nauseous  errand 
who  will,  but  give  us  the  feelings  of  the  man  who 


could  ]3our  forth  his  spirit  in  such  language  as  this — 
"  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all ;  the  air,  the  earth,  the 
water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a  spring 
noon,  or  a  summer's  evening,  on  whichever  side  I 
turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon 
my  view.  *  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing.' 
Swarms  of  new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in 
the  air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes, 
their  gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of 
place,  without  use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and 
the  exultation  they  feel  in  their  lately  discovered 
faculties." 

This  is  a  delightful  temper  of  mind.  When  Ber- 
nard Gilpin  was  summoned  up  to  London  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  and  his  creed  before  Bonner,  he 
chanced  to  break  his  leg  on  the  way ;  and  on  some 
persons  retorting  upon  him  a  favourite  saying  of  his 
own,  "  that  nothing  happens  to  us  but  what  is  in- 
tended for  our  good,"  and  asking  him  whether  it  was 
for  his  good  that  he  had  broken  his  leg, — he  an- 
swered, "  that  he  made  no  question  but  it  was."  And 
so  it  turned  out,  for  before  he  was  able  to  travel 
again  Queen  Mary  died,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty. 
But  the  extent  to  which  this  wholesome  disposition 
is  cultivated  by  Paley  is  quite  characteristic  of  him. 
We  mourn  over  the  leaves  of  our  peaches  and  plum 
trees,  as  they  wither  under  a  blight.  What  does 
Paley  see  in  this  .■'  A  legion  of  animated  beings  (for 
such  is  a  bhght)  claiming  their  portion  of  the  bounty 
of  nature,  and  made  happy  by  our  comparatively 
trifling  privation.  We  are  tortured  by  bodily  pain, 
— Paley  himself  was  so,  even  at  the  moment  that  he 
was  thus  nobly  vindicating  God's  wisdom  and  ways. 
What  of  that?  Pain  is  not  the  object  of  contrivance 
— no  anatomist  ever  dreamt  of  explaining  any  organ 
of  the  body  on  the  principle  of  the  thumb  screw ;  it  is 
itself  productive  of  good  ;  it  is  seldom  both  violent 
and  long  continued ;  and  then  its  pauses  and  inter- 
missions become  positive  pleasures.  "  It  has  the 
power  of  shedding  a  satisfaction  over  intervals  of 
ease,  which  I  believe,"  says  this  true  philosopher, 
"few  enjoyments  exceed."  The  returns  of  an  hos- 
pital in  his  neighbourhood  lie  before  him.  Does  he 
conjure  up  the  images  of  Milton's  lazar-house,  and 
sicken  at  the  spectacle  of  human  suft'ering  ?  No — 
he  finds  the  admitted,  6,420 — the  dead,  234 — the 
cured,  5,47G ;  his  eye  settles  upon  the  last,  and  he  is 
content.  Surely  the  book  of  nature  thus  read  is  not 
lightly  to  be  thrown  away,  wherein  is  written,  in  the 
plainest  characters,  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  re- 
velation, it  should  be  remembered,  takes  for  granted, 
— of  a  God  how  full  of  contrivance  1  how  fertile  in 
expedients  !  how  benevolent  in  his  ends  1  At  work 
everywhere,  everywhere  too,  with  equal  diligence, 
leaving  nothing  incomplete,  finishing  "  the  hinge  in 
the  wing  of  an  ear-wig"  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were  all 
He  had  to  do — unconfounded  by  the  multipUcity  of 
objects,  undistracted  by  their  dispersion,  unwearied 
by  their  incessant  demands  on  him,  fresh  as  on  that 
day  when  the  morning-stars  first  sang  together,  and 
all  His  sons  shouted  for  joy  ! 

We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  there  is  an  inter- 
esting life  of  Paley  by  Mr.  Meadley,  and  that  a  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works  were  published  in  1805 
by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Paley.  The  latter  contains  an 
account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

PALLAS,  PETER  SIMON,  a  learned  German 
wTiter,  who  was  born  at  Berlin  in  ]  741.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  and 
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devotee]  his  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory. While  there  he  published  several  works  re- 
latinpf  to  zoology.  He  subsequently  went  to  Russia, 
where  he  was  employed  to  conduct  an  expedition  of 
discovery  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  that  country. 
This  and  similar  expeditions  occupied  several  years, 
and  as  a  reward  the  empress  bestowed  on  him  an  es- 
tate in  the  Crimea.  His  death  took  place  in  1811. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  works, 
nearly  all  of  which  relate  to  natural  history. 

PALLADIO,  AXDRP:A,  a  celebrated  architect, 
who  was  born  atVicenza,  in  Italy,  in  1518.  He  de- 
voted himself  at  first  to  sculpture,  but  the  celebrated 
Trissino,  perceiving  his  inclination  for  mathematical 
studies,  explained  to  him  the  architecture  of  Vitru- 
vius,  and  took  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  studied,  and 
sketched  with  a  noble  enthusiam,  the  numerous 
monuments  of  ancient  art  ;  and  his  work  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome,  although  imperfect  in  some  respects, 
proves  how  thoroughly  he  was  imbued  with  the 
chaste  and  classical  spirit  of  antiquity.  His  work  on 
architecture  is  highly  esteemed.  Palladio  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  intellectual  architects  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  study  of  ancient  Ro- 
man and  Grecian  models,  introduced  a  new  and  bril- 
liant era  in  the  art.  Among  the  many  classical  edi- 
fices that  were  erected  from  the  designs  of  Palladio  and 
under  his  superintendence,  the  Olympic  theatre  at 
Vicenza,  modelled  after  the  ruins  and  descriptions  of 
the  ancient  theatres  in  Italy,  is  the  most  striking 
proof  of  his  true  feeling  for  the  antique.  Unfortu- 
nately for  posterity  it  is  a  mere  model,  composed  of 
wood  and  stucco.  Venice,  also,  was  indebted  to  him 
for  many  of  her  finest  structures  ;  among  which  are 
the  refectory  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  the  church  of 
the  same  name,  and  that  called  II  Redemptore,  so  de- 
servedly celebrated  for  harmony  of  proportions  and 
chaste  simplicity  of  decoration.  At  Mestre,  in  the 
marquisate  of  Treviso,  the  splendid  palace  of  Barbaro 
was  his  work  ; — Udine,  Feltre,  Padua,  and  their  en- 
virons, exhibit  many  noble  monuments  of  his  art. 
Palladio,  when  left  to  his  own  impulses,  never  de- 
parted from  the  noble  and  majestic  simplicity  of  the 
ancients,  for  which  reason  Algarotti  called  him  the 
Raphael  of  architecture.  He  maintained  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  different  orders,  and  always  knew 
how  to  give  at  least  an  agreeable  appearance  to  his 
facades,  although  often  obliged  to  apply  a  classical 
front  to  an  old  house,  very  ill  suited  for  his  purpose. 
He  had  a  peculiar  taste  and  talent  for  pyramidical 
forms,  and  applied  the  pilaster  or  angular  column 
with  masterly  effect.  In  profiles  too  he  was  pre-emi- 
nent, and  his  structures  in  this  respect  are  faultless. 
Many  of  his  works  are  not  without  imperfections,  but 
they  may  generally  be  charged  to  the  inability  of 
those  who  were  employed  to  execute  his  designs.  It 
was,  perhaps,  in  too  strict  imitation  of  the  antique 
that  he  always  placed  pedestals  beneath  his  columns, 
and  applied  pillars  of  different  elevations  to  the  same 
design.  He  was  also  too  prone  to  load  his  doors  and 
windows  with  architectural  ornament. 

Palladio  died  in  1580,  highly  esteemed  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  especially  in  the  States  of  Venice,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  appointment  of  architect  to  the  re- 
public. A  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  Tom- 
maso  Remanza,  and  published  at  Venice,  in  quarto, 
1762.  All  his  works  have  been  republished  at  Paris 
since  1829,  in  twenty  successive  folio  numbers,  with 
plates  and  remarks,  by  Chapuy  and  Beugnot. 


PALMA,  a  Neapolitan  composer,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Sala.  Immediately  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  musical  education,  he  wrote  several 
theatrical  dramas  at  Naples  and  in  the  rest  of  Italy  ; 
all  of  which  were  successful  from  their  gay  and  piquant 
style.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  tenor  singer, 
but  from  his  dissipation  quickly  exhausted  the  income 
which  he  derived  from  the  different  branches  of  his 
profession. 

PALMER,  JOHN.— This  gentleman  was  the  first 
projector  of  mail-coaches.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Bath,  where  he  was  brought  up  as  a  brewer; 
but  subsequently  sohcited  and  oljtained  a  patent  for 
a  theatre  in  his  native  town.  To  keep  up  his  stock 
of  actors,  Mr.  Palmer  paid  an  annual  visit  to  most  of 
the  provincial  companies  in  the  kingdom,  and  also 
about  the  same  time  obtained  a  patent  for  the  Bristol 
theatre,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity to  his  native  city,  he  derived  many  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Having  now  brought  both  his  theatres  into  vogue, 
and  rendered  them  highly  beneficial,  he  at  length  de- 
termined, after  the  death  of  his  father,  to  dispose  of 
the  property  of  his  family  in  them.  Accordingly  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Dimond,  an 
actor  reared  under  his  own  auspices,  and  Mr.  Keas- 
bury ;  and  to  these  he  disposed  of  the  patents  on 
terms  highly  advantageous  to  all  parties. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  epoch  when  Mr. 
Palmer  became  connected  with  one  of  the  principal 
public  offices  in  the  state,  and  his  plans  and  pursuits 
ultimately  blended  with  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  nation.  The  post  at  this 
period  was  so  slow,  and  even  so  uncertain  in  its  deli- 
veries, that  expresses  were  often  substituted  by  com- 
mercial men;  the  roads  too  were  bad,  and  the  danger 
of  robbery  imminent. 

Mr.  Palmer's  long  and  circuitous  journeys  on  the- 
atrical affairs  had  made  him  have  frequent  recourse 
to  relays  when  pressed  for  time  ;  and  he  perceived,  by 
long  experience,  that  he  could  easily  anticipate  the 
delivery  of  a  letter  by  the  usual  conveyance.  This, 
doubtless,  suggested  the  idea  that  what  could  be  done 
for  an  individual  might,  with  equal  ease  and  still  greater 
benefit,  be  effected  for  the  public  at  large.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  he  had  traversed  the  whole  kingdom 
almost  in  every  possible  direction,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  impediments  and  all  the  abuses 
in  the  post-office  department,  that  he  deemed  his  pro- 
jects sufficiently  concocted  and  complete.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1"S2  or  1783,  he  applied  to  the  lords  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury  by  means  of  a  memorial, 
in  which  he  stated  all  his  plans  with  great  minuteness 
and  precision,  and  forgot  not  to  add,  that  their  exe- 
cution would  be  attended  not  only  with  great  advan- 
tage to  commercial  men,  but  produce  an  immediate 
increase  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  Pitt,  then  minister,  was 
busily  employed  at  this  very  moment  in  devising  means 
for  rescuing  the  country  from  those  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties which  had  been  entailed  in  consequence  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  American  war ;  by  him,  therefore, 
this  proposition,  fraught  with  increasing  revenue  and 
many  public  advantages,  was  received  with  due  at- 
tention. On  this  Mr.  Palmer  removed  with  his  family 
to  town,  and  a  successful  termination,  as  it  was  then 
hoped,  had  now  taken  place  in  respect  to  all  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  superior  powers.  But  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  effected  proved  inefficient ;  and, 
strange  to  tell,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  no 
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written  agreement  had  ever  been  entered  into.  A 
verbal  one,  indeed,  took  place  with  the  premier,  but 
even  that  happened  to  be  through  the  intermediate 
agency  of  a  third  person.  Mr.  Palmer  stated,  when 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  he  left  some  papers  with  Dr.  Prettyman, 
stating,  that  "  if  my  plan  succeeded  for  the  reform  and 
improvement  of  the  posts,  I  demanded  for  my  life  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  future  increased  revenue 
of  post-office  beyond  the  present  nett  profits,  and  not 
to  have  one  shilling  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  plan. 
This  happened  in  the  spring  of  1784.  The  answer 
brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Prettyman  was,  that  the  terms 
were  thought  fair,  and  would  be  fully  complied  with 
provided  the  plan  succeeded." 

Mr.  Palmer  accordingly  commenced  his  operations, 
and  actually  effected  a  considerable  saving  above  the 
original  estimate  of  20,000Z.  in  the  contract  for  the 
mails.  It  was  deemed  convenient  soon  after,  how- 
ever, to  modify  the  first  agreement,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  finally  settled  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  en- 
titled to  1500Z.  a  year,  and  a  per  centage  for  the  nett 
revenue  exceeding  240,OOOL  per  annum.  The  scheme 
succeeded  far  beyond  expectation,  and  was  praised  by 
every  one  but  the  postmasters-general  and  their  im- 
mediate dependants.  According  to  them  it  was  highly 
injurious  both  to  the  mercantile  interest  and  the  pub- 
lic revenue  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  some  of  them 
were  in  consequence  so  scrupulously  conscientious  as 
actually  to  oppose  the  full  and  entire  execution  of  the 
project. 

In  the  spring  of  1785  Mr.  Palmer  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  premier  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Todd,  the  secretary,  and  also  of  the  interior  misma- 
nagement of  the  office  committed  to  his  charge.  "  The 
success  of  the  plan.  Sir,  I  believe,"  adds  he,  "  has  ex- 
ceeded both  yours  and  the  public's  expectation.  I 
am  sure  it  has  my  own  in  some  points,  though  not  in 
others,  but  has  not  fallen  short  in  one ;  a  circum- 
stance, I  believe,  almost  as  new  to  administration  in 
the  various  plans  that  are  submitted  to  them  as  a  po- 
pular tax,  which  the  post-tax  really  is,  where  the  ac- 
commodation has  been  given  with  it.  It  incurred  no 
new  expense  or  inconvenience  in  the  old  establish- 
ment even  in  the  trial,  but  what  was  occasioned  by 
the  opposition  from  the  general  office.  It  conveys 
the  mails  in  half  the  time  they  used  to  be,  and  guarded 
under  regulations  that  will  in  a  great  measure  enforce 
themselves ;  and  where  it  has  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution has  immediately  occasioned  an  increase  of  re- 
venue to  the  post-office.  It  having  been  proved  that 
it  is  scarce  possible  for  greater  neglect  or  abuses  to 
prevail  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  old  post, — that  in 
consequence  of  it  a  great  share  of  the  correspondence 
was  carried  on  by  coaches  to  the  detriment  of  the  post 
revenue, — that  the  new  tax,  coupled  with  the  old  plan, 
would  have  increased  such  defalcation,  which,  by  the 
statements  given  in  to  the  treasury,  comparing  the 
great  improvement  in  the  revenue  from  the  tax  upon 
the  new  opposed  to  the  old  establishment,  has  been 
very  fully  proved.  It  was  promised  in  the  plan  to 
give  the  improved  expedition  and  security  to  the  great 
roads  from  London,  and  some  of  the  cross  roads,  for 
the  payment  of  thre  -pence  per  mile,  the  allowance  for 
guards,  and  the  exemption  irom  turnpike  tolls.  The 
contracts  are  now  made  /or  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  allowance  of  guards  and  the  exemp- 
tion for  turnpike  tolls  only ;  likewise,  for  all  the  cross 
posts,  six  times  a  week  instead  of  three,  so  as  to 


make  those  posts  as  regular  and  perfect  as  the  gene- 
ral one. 

"  This  accommodation  will  be  given  to  the  public, 
and  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails  all  over 
the  country  will  now  be  regular,  expeditious,  and 
safe,  on  plain,  certain,  and  simple  principles,  instead 
of  the  reverse.  It  will  not  only  save  many  thousands 
a-year  in  the  expense  of  the  riding  work,  &c.,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  mode  of  conveyance  to 
any  other,  add  greatly  to  the  revenue  by  the  increase 
of  correspondence  through  the  post-office.  In  the 
progress  of  the  business  I  have  had  every  possible 
opposition  from  the  office;  I  have  neither  spared 
trouble  nor  expense  to  inform  myself  in  every  de- 
partment of  it,  so  that  I  may  carry  my  plan  com- 
pletely into  execution,  and  defeat  their  repeated  at- 
tempts to  ruin  it.  I  have  been  perfectly  open,  and 
kept  no  one  secret  from  government,  or  desired  one 
shilling  advantage  from  any  contract,  but  acted  in 
every  respect  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public ;  nor  can  I  gain  the  least  advan- 
tage from  my  agreement  till  I  have  completed  the 
plan  over  the  whole  kingdom,  as  my  per  centage 
from  the  increased  revenue  by  the  tax,  without  the 
accommodation,  will  not  pay  the  very  great  expenses 
I  am  obliged  to  incur  in  the  establishing  it." 

As  many  conflicting  interests  seemed  to  oppose  the 
full  and  complete  establishment  of  Mr.  Palmer's  plan, 
and  as  it  was  supposed  likely  to  affect  the  perquisites 
of  a  variety  of  persons  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
in  that  department,  Mr.  Pitt,  actuated  solely  by  a  re- 
gard for  the  public  good,  wished  to  render  Mr.  Palmer 
completely  independent  of  the  post-office.  With  this 
view  the  draft  of  a  commission  was  made  out,  con- 
stituting and  appointing  him,  for  and  during  his  life, 
surveyor  and  comptroller-general  of  the  general  post- 
office  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  postmasters,  con- 
tractors, deputies,  accomptants,  surveyors,  clerks, 
sorters,  window- men,  &c.,  &c.,  with  the  power 'of 
suspending  all  such  for  the  neglect  of  duty.  On  be- 
ing laid  before  the  attorney-general,  it  was  suggested 
that  such  extraordinary  powers  were  incompatible 
with  the  act  of  parliament  for  regulating  the  office  of 
postmaster-general.  This  objection  on  the  part  of  a 
great  officer  of  the  crown  impeded  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment for  almost  a  year ;  but  Mr.  Palmer  was  at 
length  invested  with  the  office,  on  an  understanding 
that  he  should  be  under  the  controul  of  the  treasury 
alone,  and  thus  derive  his  powers  from  the  same 
source  and  authority  as  the  postmasters-general 
themselves. 

Soon  after  this  a  violent  dispute  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  which  Mr.  Palmer  suspended  his  de- 
puty, who,  it  appears,  communicated  a  series  of  papers 
to  the  postmasters-general,  who  had  been  much 
blamed  by  Mr.  Palmer  for  their  negligence,  and  thus 
rendered  the  breach  with  them  irreparable.  Their 
lordships  immediately  took  the  case  of  Mr.  Bonner 
into  consideration,  and  ordered  him  to  be  restored ; 
but  the  comptroller-general  refused  the  key  of  the 
office  to  the  anplicant  himself;  and  although  he  de- 
bvered  it  up,  on  a  second  application,  to  the  solicitor 
of  the  post-office,  yet  he  himself  was  in  his  turn  sus- 
pended !  Thus  ihe  success  of  all  his  schemes  was 
put  in  jeopardy,  the  new  improvements  in  the  posts 
retarded,  his  prospect  of  future  remuneration  ha- 
zarded, and  his  whole  fortune  placed  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  uncertainty.  He  had  risked  his  all ;  for,  by 
an  express  contract  with  government,  he  was  pre- 
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eluded  from  reaping  any  advantage  in  case  of  failure, 
and  had  actually  advanced  several  thousand  pounds 
out  of  his  own  capital.  Under  his  management  the 
revenue  had  risen  from  150,000/.  in  1/83  to  600,000/. 
in  1798;  not  a  single  mail  robbery  had  occurred, 
and  yet  his  remuneration  was  now  absolutely  fixed 
at  3000/.  a  year.  On  this  Mr.  Palmer  took  the  opi- 
nion of  eminent  counsel ;  but,  although  this  was  en- 
tirely in  his  favour,  yet  it  was  found  impossible  to 
commence  a  suit  at  law  against  the  government  with 
any  probability  of  success.  Anterior  to  this  he  had 
petitioned  the  treasury  board,  to  which  he  received 
for  answer,  "  that  their  lordships  conceived  3000/. 
per  annum  for  his  life  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
his  services ;  and  that  they  did  not  think  themselves 
justified,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  making  a  far- 
ther allowance."  On  this,  in  1797,  Mr.  Palmer  ap- 
plied by  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  a 
committee  was  nominated  to  report  on  the  causes  of 
his  suspension,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  his  agree- 
ment. Mr.  Pierrepoint,  in  a  very  able  speech,  pointed 
out  the  merits  and  success  of  Mr.  Palmer's  plan, 
which  was  attended  with  this  peculiarity,  that  in  case 
of  failure  he  was  to  receive  no  pecuniary  indemnifi- 
cation and  no  reimbursement  for  his  expences.  Dur- 
ing the  forty  years  preceding  his  intervention,  not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, the  nett  revenue  of  the  post-office  had  ex- 
perienced no  increase  whatever,  except  what  was  ne- 
cessarily derived  by  the  enhancement  of  the  rate  of 
postage  and  restriction  of  franks ;  on  the  contrary, 
indeed,  taking  an  average  of  the  nine  years  preceding 
the  new  plan,  it  had  actually  experienced  a  decrease 
of  13,198/.  13s.  per  annum.  After  the  first  gleam  of 
success,  the  projector  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  new 
agreement,  by  which  he  lost  750/.  per  annum,  but 
this  was  to  be  followed  by  every  possible  facility  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  ultimate  designs.  And  yet  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  house  of  commons 
to  enquire  into  this  very  subject,  reported  that  Mr. 
Palmer  had  experienced  "  opposition  from  the  oldest 
and  ablest  officers  in  the  service,  who  represented  his 
plan  not  only  to  be  impracticable,  but  dangerous  to 
commerce  and  the  revenue;"  and  it  was  neverthe- 
less added,  "  that  he  has  exceeded  the  expectations 
which  he  held  forth  in  his  first  proposal,  both  with 
regard  to  despatch  and  expense."  They  further 
state  that  the  country  has  derived  great  advantage 
by  the  new  scheme,  while  the  post-office  revenue  had 
increased,  since  1783,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a 
million ! 

Mr.  Sheridan  on  this  occasion  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  claimant  in  a  very  brilliant  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : 
"  None  but  an  enthusiast  could  have  imagined  or 
formed  such  a  plan ;  none  but  an  enthusiast  could 
have  made  such  an  agreement ;  none  but  an  enthu- 
siast could  have  carried  it  into  execution  :  and  I  am 
confident,"  adds  he,  "  that  no  man  in  this  country, 
or  any  other,  could  have  performed  such  an  under- 
taking, but  that  very  individual  John  Palmer."  Dr. 
Lawrence  also  observed  in  the  course  of  a  very  ener- 
getic harangue,  which,  like  the  former,  proved  in- 
effectual, "  That  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  from  what 
he  heard  and  what  he  knew,  that  men  of  talents,  who 
might  hereafter  be  willing  to  employ  their  genius 
and  their  industry  in  the  service  of  the  public,  would 
discover  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  one  fault  greater  than 
any  which  had  been  pressed  against  him.     This  was 


the  fault  of  an  over-hasty  and  improvident  zeal,  to 
do,  without  regard  to  his  own  interests,  whatever 
good  it  was  in  his  power  to  achieve  for  his  country." 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  here  omitted  that  the  joint  post- 
masters-general, witli  whom  he  had  many  disputes 
and  contentions,  on  being  required  to  deliver  their 
opinion  as  to  his  motives,  readily  exhibited  the  most 
ample  testimony  on  behalf  of  his  character  and  in- 
tegrity. 

At  length  Mr.  Palmer,  after  an  interval  of  some 
years,  determined,  undismayed  by  his  former  defeat, 
to  apply  once  more  to  parliament  for  redress;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  never  displayed  greater  per- 
severance and  abilities  than  upon  this  occasion.  He 
had  taken  care  to  make  his  pretensions  known  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another ;  he  canvassed 
almost  every  member  of  parliament,  either  by  him- 
self or  others,  and  as  his  cause  was  good  and  his 
friends  full  of  enthusiasm,  the  best  founded  hopes 
were  entertained  of  success.  His  eldest  son.  Major 
Palmer,  who  had  succeeded  him  as  M.  P.  for  Bath, 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  this  delicate 
and  interesting  business.  Accordingly,  on  May  12, 
1  SOS,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  after  a  short 
introductory  speech,  it  was  moved  by  him,  "  That 
this  house  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  entitled 
to  2/.  10s.  per  cent,  on  the  nett  revenue  of  the  post- 
office,  exceeding  the  sum  of  240,000/.,  to  be  paid  up 
from  the  5th  of  April,  1793,  and  during  his  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  his  appointment  of  1789; 
deducting  the  sum  of  3000/.  a  year,  received  subse- 
quently to  the  5th  of  April,  1793."  This  proposition 
was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Long  and  Rose,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  the  attorney-general ; 
but  supported  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Mr.  Windham,  &c.;  and  after  a  long  debate 
carried  against  ministers  by  a  majority  of  eighty-six. 
In  a  committee  of  supply,  leave  was  soon  after  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  secure  to  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir the  benefits  of  the  late  vote ;  and  it  was  soon 
after  moved  and  carried,  "  That  a  sum  not  exceeding 
54,702/.  Os.  7d.  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  be  paid 
to  John  Palmer,  Esq.,  being  the  balance  of  the  per 
centage  due  to  him  on  the  nett  revenue  of  the  post- 
office,  from  the  5th  of  April,  1793,  to  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1808." 

The  house  of  lords,  having  by  its  votes  and  pro- 
ceedings, e.xhibited  a  certain  degree  of  hostility  to 
Mr.  Palmer's  claim,  it  was  now  determined  by  his 
friends  not  to  bring  in  a  separate  act  for  remunera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  business  was  completely 
effected  by  introducing  a  distinct  clause  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  "Appropriation  Bill,"  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  a  negative  from  the  other  chamber 
of  parliament.  A  very  large  claim  had  been  made  for 
arrears,  but  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  urge  this  in 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs.  After  this  final 
decision,  by  which  54,702/.  was  secured  to  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, his  mind  appears  to  have  been  entirely  at  rest 
concerning  pecuniary  matters.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
had  lost  a  very  considerable  sum  under  the  bead  al- 
readyalluded  to,  which  many  supposed  that  he  was  to 
the  full  as  much  entitled  to  as  to  the  money  which  had 
been  voted  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  per  centage, 
which  he  still  retained,  became  daily  more  produc- 
tive, and  as  he  lived  about  eleven  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  his  reward  must,  on  the  whole,  have 
proved  very  handsome.  At  length,  amidst  every 
prospect  of  the  future  happiness  of  his  family,  he 
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died  at  Brighton  in  ISIS,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

PALMER,  JOHN,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  was 
horn  in  Southn-ark,  and  educated  for  the  church. 
In  1759  he  obtained  a  congregation  in  New  Broad 
Street,  and  although  brought  up  as  a  Calvinist  he 
finally  became  a  unitarian.  Having  married  a  lady 
of  fortune  he  retired  from  his  duties,  and  lived  pri- 
vately till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1790.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  one  of  which  en- 
titled "Free  Thoughts  on  the  Inconsistency  of  con- 
forming to  any  Religious  Test,  as  a  Condition  of  To- 
leration," is  considered  the  best. 

PALSGRAVE,  JOHN,  a  learned  English  gram- 
marian and  divine,  who  was  born  in  London,  but 
received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  in  Paris, 
where  he  became  celebrated  for  his  learning  and 
literary  attainments.  Having  been  employed  by  the 
French  court  to  instruct  the  queen,  who  was  the 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  language  of  her  adopted 
country,  he  actually  compiled  "  A  Grammar  of  the 
French  Language,"  and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, he  accompanied  it  with  many  important  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  correct  pronunciation.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  England,  where  he  died 
in  1554. 

PAOLI,  PASCAL,  a  Corsican  officer  of  distinc- 
tion, who  was  bom  in  1725.  "While  employed  in 
his  studies  at  Genoa,  his  countrymen  sent  him  an 
invitation  to  return  and  become  their  chief  in  an  in- 
tended insurrection  against  the  Genoese.  All  his 
efforts,  however,  in  the  cause  of  his  country  failed, 
and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  flight  to 
this  country,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  and  a  handsome  pension  allowed  him. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  he 
went  back  and  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
island  of  Corsica ;  and  through  his  influence  a  decree 
was  passed,  which  separated  Corsica  from  France 
and  annexed  it  to  Great  Britain.  Paoli  subsequently 
returned  to  England,  and  had  his  pension  restored 
to  him. 


Paoli  died  in  February  1S07,  and  a  bust  was 
placed  in  "Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  following  in- 
.<^cription  beneath  : — "  To  the  memory  of  Pasquale  de 
Paoli,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  illustrious 
characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
born  at  Roslino,  in  Corsica,  April  5th,  1725;  was 
unanimously  chosen,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  supreme 
head  of  that  island,  and  died  in  this  metropolis,  Fe- 
bruary 5th,  IS07,  aged  eighty-two  years.  Tlie  early 
and  better  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  nobly  maintaining  it  against  the  usurpation 
of  Genoese  and  French  tyranny,  by  his  many  splendid 
achievements,  his  useful  and  benevolent  institutions, 
his  patriotic  and  pubhc  zeal,  manifested  upon  every 
occasion.  He,  amongst  the  few  who  have  merited  so 
glorious  a  title,  most  justly  deser%'es  to  be  hailed  the 
father  of  his  country.  Being  obliged,  by  the  superior 
force  of  his  enemies,  to  retire  from  Corsica,  he  sought 


refuge  in  this  land  of  liberty,  and  was  here  most  gra- 
ciously received,  amidst  thegeneral  applause  of  a  mag- 
nanimous nation,  into  the  protection  of  his  majesty. 
King  George  III.,  by  whose  fostering  hand  and  mu- 
nificence, he  not  only  obtained  a  safe  and  honourable 
asylum,  but  was  enabled,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends  and  faith- 
ful followers,  in  affluent  and  dignified  retirement. 
He  expressed,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  most 
grateful  sense  of  his  majesty's  paternal  goodness  to- 
wards him,  praying  for  the  preservation  of  his  most 
sacred  person  and  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions." 

PAPIN,  DENYS,  a  French  philosopher,  who  was 
born  at  Blois,  in  France,  and  having  completed  his 
studies  came  to  this  country,  where  he  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  investigations  respecting  the  power  of 
steam ;  but  is  best  known  for  an  invention  of  his 
own  called,  "  Papin's  Digester,"  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion was  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  New  Di- 
gester, or  Engine  for  the  Softening  of  Bones."  He 
was  also  the  author  of  "  Fasciculus  Dissertationum 
de  quibusdam  Machinis  Physicis."  M.  Papin  died 
in  1694. 

PARK,  JOHN  JAMES,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
v/as  professor  of  law  and  jurisprudence  at  King's 
college,  London.  He  early  in  life  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  literary  attainments,  and  before  he  was  of 
age  published  "  The  Topography  and  Natural  History 
of  Hampstead."  His  next  publication  was  a  tract 
on  tithes,  which  was  considered  to  evince  some  ori- 
ginal and  just  notions  on  that  subject.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1819  by  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dmver, 
with  a  View  to  the  Modern  Practice  of  Convey- 
ancing." His  "  Contre  Projet  to  the  Humphrysian 
Code,  and  to  the  Projects  of  Redaction  by  Messrs. 
Hammond,  Uniacke,  and  Twiss,"  bears  the  date  of 
1828.  In  1830  he  published  three  juridical  let- 
ters, under  the  name  of  "Eunomos,"  addressed  to  the 
right  honourable  Robert  Peel,  in  reference  to  the 
crisis  of  law  reform.  In  order  of  time  we  may  next 
mention  the  honourable  but  not  very  lucrative  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Park,  as  the  professor  of  law  and 
jurisprudence  at  King's  college,  London.  This  took 
place  in  1813. 

It  was  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  a  code 
which  first  induced  Mr.  Park  to  look  into  the  foreign 
systems  of  jurisprudence  ;  a  branch  of  study  which 
he  afterwards  pursued  with  a  zeal  that  led  him  to 
make  those  exertions  which  shortened  his  valuable 
life.  His  reading  was  very  extensive ;  indeed  there 
is  scarcely  a  modern  jurisconsult  in  this  country 
whose  writings  contain  such  apt  and  copious  illus- 
trations, drawn  from  sciences  unconnected  with  the 
law.  He  was  all  his  life  a  reformer,  legal  and  poli- 
tical ;  but  his  reforms  were  based  upon  principles  so 
little  understood,  that  with  many  he  passed  as  an 
advocate  for  preserving  unchanged  the  existing  sys- 
tems. 

In  March  1832  (according  to  the  date  of  his  pre- 
face), he  published  his  "  Dogmas  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  following  passages  show  the  opinions  of 
the  professor  on  the  political  movements  of  the  age, 
and  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  his  pectiliar  habits  of 
thinking  and  style  of  expression  : — 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pages  that  the 
writer  is  neither  Whig  nor  Torj- — that  neither  '  Re- 
former nor  Anti-reformer'  would  define  his  school 
of  politics, — but  that  he  is  a  disciple,  or  promoter. 
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whichever  the  reader  may  choose,  of  the  nascent 
school  of  inductive  poUtics,  or  observational  political 
science  ;  a  science  which, — leaving  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  all  conventional  principles  which  have 
hitherto  been  accredited,  to  be  ultimately  adopted  or 
rejected,  as  scientific  judgment  and  resolution  alone 
shall  decide, — seeks  first,  and  above  all  things,  to  ele- 
vate the  vague  and  notional  element  of  political  phi- 
losophy to  the  rank  of  certain  sciences  ;  or,  as  they 
are  felicitously  denominated  by  French  authors,  "les 
sciences  d' observation.'  His  business  he  represents 
to  himself  to  be,  not  to  reject  or  idolize  the  wisdom 
■of  his  ancestors,  but  to  stand  upon  their  shoulders 
and  try  how  much  further  he  can  see.  Wedded  to 
no  party  in  politics,  and  having  nothing  to  seek  from 
any;  abominating  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart 
the  politics  of  irresponsible  power,  and  having  waged 
as  implacable  a  war  with  those  politics  as  ever  private 
individual  did  wage  during  the  whole  course  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's  administration;  he  has  given  ample 
■security  to  those  who  knov/  him  that  despotism  never 
shall  enlist  him  under  her  banners  ;  and  if  any  of  them 
should  suspect  that  his  sentiments  on  the  present 
subject  are  influenced  by  his  connexion  witli  the  in- 
stitution in  which  they  are  delivered,  he  will  make  no 
•other  reply  to  such  a  supposition,  than  by  the  inser- 
tion below  of  an  extract  from  a  confidential  letter 
written  to  a  priv^ate  friend  and  most  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  November  1830,  when  his  con- 
nexion with  that  institution  had  not  commenced,  even 
in  name.  In  this  letter  he  remarked  : — '  These  are 
not  ■times  for  the  mind  to  rust  in  ;  and  on  many  sub- 
jects my  perceptions  have  advanced  a  whole  age 
within  a  few  years.  But  my  anxiety  increases  with 
my  power  of  sight.  My  heart  was  never  more  ear- 
nestly devoted  to  the  cause  of  reform,  but  my  confi- 
<lence  in  its  accredited  means  is  gone.  Names  have 
no  longer  a  spell  for  me.  Reform  in  parliament  is  to 
me  nothing  more  than  the  exchange  of  one  system 
for  another ;  removing  along  with  the  present  system 
its  own  evils,  over  taxation  and  prostitution  of  patron- 
age ;  exchanging  them  for  the  jeopardy,  still  more 
•critical,  of  an  abject  government,  unconducted  any 
longer  by  the  power  of  a  few  gigantic  and  dedicated 
minds.'"  This  gentleman  died  in  1833  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-eight. 

PALMER,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  actor,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  1/42,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance under  Foote's  management  at  the  Haymar- 
•ket ;  and  after  having  performed  with  reputation  in 
the  countr)',  he  was  engaged  by  Garrick  at  Drury 
Lane.  He  subsequently  gave  up  his  engagement  at 
the  Haymarket  and  went  to  Liverpool,  where  he  be- 
•came  a  great  favourite  ;  but  his  dissipated  character 
being  known,  as  well  as  the  ill  treatment  endured  by 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in  London,  the  whole 
town  resolved  to  absent  themselves  from  his  benefit. 
Alarmed  at  such  a  loss,  he  posted  to  London,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  wife  to  accompany  him  back  to  Liver- 
pool, and  they  walked  together  in  a  public  walk  on 
the  following  Sunday ;  which  so  completely  refuted 
the  report  in  the  public  opinion  that  his  benefit  was 
crowded  and  lucrative.  In  the  winter  seasons  he 
continued  progressively  advancing  at  Drury  Lane  thea- 
tre, and  in  the  summer  he  performed  sometimes  at 
Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Birmingham,  until  he  was 
finally  engaged  at  the  Haymarket.  Soon  after  Messrs. 
Sheridan,  Ford,  and  Linley,  became  proprietors  of 
the  winter  house,  an  accident  happened  to  Mr.  Palmer 
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which  had  nearly  proved  fatal.  At  the  close  of  the 
"  Grecian  Daughter,"  when  the  heroine  stabs  the 
tyrant,  a  part  which  Mr.  Palmer  sustained,  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow  from  Mrs.  Barry,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  spring  in  the  dagger.  This  circum- 
stance confined  him  to  his  bed  five  months,  during 
which  time  he  was  frequently  amused  with  reading 
accounts  of  his  own  death  in  the  newspapers,  and 
great  panegyrics  on  his  theatrical  abilities.  In  1785 
Mr.  Palmer  formed  the  design  of  building  a  theatre 
near  Wellclose  Square,  in  which  he  supposed  him- 
self authorized  to  perform  plays  under  sanction  of 
the  governor  of  the  Tower,  it  being  in  that  district. 
Tire  theatre  was  finished,  and  opened  in  the  summer 
of  1787,  with  "As  you  like  it,"  and  "  Miss  in  her 
Teens  ;"  but  the  managers  of  the  theatres  royal,  con- 
sidering this  as  an  invasion  of  their  property,  took 
every  means  to  suppress  it,  and  were  finally  suc- 
cessful. 

This  contest  between  the  theatres  royal  and  the 
Royalty  theatre  produced  much  invective  and  a  long 
paper  war ;  in  which  Mr.  Palmer  was  obliged  to 
yield,  though  supported  by  many  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune. When  he  found  he  could  not  play  at  the 
Royalty  theatre,  he  perfoiTned  at  Worcester  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  afterwards  at  the  Haymar-< 
ket  and  Drury  Lane. 

The  expenses  incurred  at  the  Royalty  theatre, 
united  to  those  consequent  on  his  own  love  of  plea- 
sure, had  involved  him  in  considerable  debts,  for 
which  he  suffered  a  long  confinement  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison.  In  term  time  he  gave  a  miscellaneous 
entertainment  near  Covent  Garden,  and  as  the  Surrey 
theatre  is  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  per- 
formed there,  and  was  the  manager  at  271.  per  week, 
which  enabled  him  to  support  his  family  with  ease 
and  splendour. 

Notwithstanding  he  lived  in  affluence  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  yet  confinement  to  one  spot  became 
irksome.  He  therefore  proposed  to  his  creditors,  as 
the  condition  of  his  liberation,  to  allow  a  certain  sum 
annually,  to  be  deducted  from  his  salary,  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debts.  This  was  accepted,  and  we 
understand  he  punctually  performed  hie  engagement 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stoised  to  his  former  honours  at  Drury  Lane  and  the 
Haymarket,  where  he  performed  again  with  undimi- 
nished reputation. 

Mr.  Palmer's  last  engagement  was  at  Liverpool. 
On  the  2nd  of  Angust,  1798,  he  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  "  The  Stranger,"  and  in  the  two  first  acts 
exerted  himself  with  great  eflf-^ct  :  in  the  third  he 
displayed  evident  marks  of  depression,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  reply  to  the  question  of  Baron  Steinfort, 
relative  to  his  children,  he  appeared  unusually  agi- 
tated. He  endeavoured  to  proceed,  but  his  feelings 
evidently  overcame  him  ;  the  hand  of  death  arrested 
his  progress,  and  he  instantly  fell  upon  his  back, 
heaved  a  convulsive  sigh,  and  instantly  expired  with- 
out a  groan.  The  audience  supposed  for  the  moment 
that  his  fall  was  nothing  more  than  a  studied  addition 
to  the  part,  but  on  seeing  him  carried  off  in  deadly 
stiffness,  the  utmost  astonishment  and  terror  became 
depicted  in  every  countenance.  Metlical  assistance 
was  immediately  procured  ;  his  veins  were  opened, 
and  every  other  means  of  resuscitation  were  had  re- 
course to  without  eflfect.  The  manager  came  on  the 
stage  to  announce  the  melancholy  event  to  the  au- 
dience ;  but  so  completely  overcome  with  grief  as  in 
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l)e  incapable  of  uttering  a  sentence,  and  was  atlenf,'tli 
forced  to  retire  without  being  able  to  make  himself 
understood. 

Mr.  I'aliiier  was  a  most  affectionate  father,  anrl 
many  of  the  embarrassments  under  which  he  laboured 
arose  from  the  excess  of  jjarental  fondness.  His 
remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  on  the  0th  of 
August,  171)0,  by  the  i)rincii)al  performers  of  the 
Livcr|)ool  theatre.  A  stone  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  grave  with  the  following  lines  inscribed,  which 
were  tlie  last  words  he  spoke,  in  the  character  of 
"  The  Stranger  "— 

"Oh!  God!  God! 
There  is  another  and  a  better  world  !" 

PARK,  M  UNGO. — This  entcri)rising  traveller  was 
born  at  Selkirk,  in  Scotland,  in  September  1771,  and 
was  educated  for  the  medical  jjrofession.  Having 
served  his  time  to  a  surgeon  he  came  to  London  and 
obtained  a  post  as  assistant-surgeon  on  board  an  Kast 
Indinman.  During  his  voyage,  and  while  the  vessel 
was  waiting  for  a  cargo,  he  made  some  botanical  col- 
lections, of  which  he  published  an  account  in  "Tl'.e 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society."  Returning  to 
England  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  the  interior 
of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  source 
of  the  river  Niger,  lie  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Sene- 
gal in  June  1797, and  having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Mandingo  language  he  commenced  his  jour- 
ney, in  the  course  of  whicli  he  encoiuitered  great  dan- 
gers ;  in  s])itc  of  which,  however,  he  prosecuted  his 
imdertaking  till  he  had  reached  the  banks  of  a  large 
river,  which  appeared  to  be  the  objectof  his  researches. 
'J'he  state  of  destitution,  however,  to  which  he  was 
reduced  rendered  it  ini|)()Hsible  for  him  to  ])roceed ;  he 
therefore  made  his  way  towards  the  coast,  and  arrived 
in  England  in  1797-  Of  his  discoveries  he  |)ublished 
a  very  inlcresting  account,  and  from  his  "  IVavels  in 
the  Interior  of  Africa"  we  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tract; it  relates  to  his  captivity  at  Benown.  Having 
been  conducted  to  the  royal  tent,  he  says,  "we  found 
a  great  number  of  men  and  women  assembled.  Ali 
was  sitting  u])on  a  black  hathern  cushion  cli|)|)ing  a 
few  hairs  from  his  u])i)er  lip,  a  female  attendant  hold- 
ing uj)  a  glass  before  him.  He  apj)eared  an  old  man 
of  the  Arab  cast,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  he  had 
a  sullen  and  indignant  aspect.  He  surveyed  me  with 
attention,  incpiiring  of  the  Moors  if  I  could  S])eak 
Arabic,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  seemed 
much  sur|)rised,  and  continued  silent.  The  surround- 
ing attendants,  and  especially  the  ladies,  were  abund- 
antly more  inejuisitive  ;  tliey  asked  a  thousand  (pu's- 
tions,  insi)ecte<l  every  |)art  of  my  apparel,  searching 
my  ])()ckets,  and  obliged  me  to  unbutton  my  waist- 
coat and  display  the  whiteness  of  my  skin  ;  they  even 
s-oimted  my  toes  and  lingers,  as  if  they  doubted  whe- 
ther I  was  in  truth  a  human  being.  In  a  little  time 
the])riest  announced  evening  prayers;  but  before  the 
l)eo])le  departed  the  Moor,  who  had  acted  as  inter- 
preter, informed  me  that  Ali  was  about  to  present  me 
with  something  to  eat,  when,  looking  round,  1  ob- 
served some  boys  bringing  a  wild  bog,  which  they 
tied  to  one  of  the  tent  strings,  and  Ali  made  signs  to 
me  to  kill  and  dress  it  for  sup|)er.  Though  I  was 
hungry  I  did  not  think  it  i)ru(ient  to  eat  any  ])art  of 
an  animal  so  much  detested  by  the  Moors,  and  tlu:re- 
fore  told  him  that  I  never  ate  such  food.  They  then 
untied  thu  hog  in  hopes  that  he  would  immediately 
run  at  me,  for  they  believe  that  a  great  enmity  sub- 
sists between  hogs  and  Christians ;  but  in  this  they 
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were  disa])|)ointed,  for  the  animal  no  sooner  gained 
his  liberty  than  he  began  to  attack,  indiscriminately, 
every  person  that  came  in  his  way,  and  at  last  took 
shelter  under  the  king's  couch.  It  is  sudicient  to 
observe,  that  the  rudeness,  ferocity,  and  fanaticism 
which  distinguished  the  Moors  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, found  here  a  projjer  subject  whereon  to  exercise 
their  propensities. 


"  I  was  a  stranger,  I  was  unprotected,  and  I  was  a 
(yhristian  ;  each  of  these  circumstances  is  enough  to 
drive  every  spark  of  humanity  from  the  heart  of  a 
Moor;  but  when  all  of  them,  as  in  my  case,  were 
combined  in  the  same  person,  and  a  suspicion  pre- 
vailed withal  that  I  had  come  as  a  s|)y  into  the  coun- 
try, the  reader  will  easily  imagine  1  had  every  thing 
in  my  situation  to  fear.  Anxious,  however,  to  con- 
ciliate favour,  and,  if  possible,  to  afford  the  Moors  no 
l)retence  for  ill-treating  me,  I  readily  complied  with 
every  demand,  and  patiently  bore  every  insult;  but 
never  did  any  period  of  my  life  jiass  so  heavily  aw.ay; 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  I  was  obliged  to  sutler,  with 
an  unrullled  countenance,  the  insults  of  the  rudest 
savages  on  earth.  The  Moors,  though  very  indolent 
themselves,  are  rigid  task-masters,  and  keep  every 
jierson  under  them  in  full  employment.  My  boy, 
Demba,  was  sent  to  the  woods  to  collect  grass  for 
All's  horses  ;  and  after  a  variety  of  projects  concern- 
ing myself,  they  at  last  found  out  an  employment  for 
me ;  this  was  no  other  than  the  respectable  oHice  of 
barber.  1  was  to  make  my  first  exhibition  in  this 
ca])acity  in  the  royal  ])resence,  and  to  be  honoured 
with  the  task  of  shaving  the  head  of  the  young  prince 
of  Ludamur.  I  accordingly  seated  myself  upon  the 
sand,  and  the  boy,  with  some  hesitation,  sat  down  be- 
side me.  A  small  razor,  about  three  inches  long,  was 
])ut  into  my  hand  ;  I  unfortunately  made  a  slight  in- 
cision in  the  boy's  head  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  operation,  upon  which  I  was  ordered  to  walk 
out  of  the  tent.  This,  on  reflection,  I  considered  a 
fortunate  circumstance ;  for  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  to  make  myself  as  useless  and  insignificant  as 
possible,  as  the  only  means  of  recovering  my  liberty. 

"March  ISth,  four  Moors  arrived  with  Johnson, 
my  interpreter,  from  Jarra,  having  seized  him  before 
he  had  recei\'ed  any  information  of  my  confinement. 
Ho  brought  with  him  a  bundle  of  my  clothes,  which 
was  taken  with  Johnson,  there  to  undergo  examina- 
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lion,  into  Ali'w  tent.  It  waa  fortunate  that  he  did  not 
\)nnn  uiy  paperH,  and  I  wan  pleaHed  to  hear  he  had 
committed  tlicm  to  tlie  charj^e  of  one  of  Daman'H 
wives.  When  Ali  had  HatiHlied  hin  curiosity,  the 
diil'erent  articlcH  were  tied  up  and  put  into  a  large 
cow-Hkin  bag  in  one  corner  of  the  tent;  the  Harne 
evening  he  Kent  three  of  Wih  peojjle  to  inform  me  that 
there  were  many  thievcH  aboiit,  and  to  prevent  the 
rest  of  the  thingH  from  being  BtoU;n  it  wan  neceHHary 
to  convey  them  ali  into  his  tent.  Ali  thought  to  find 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  amber,  but  being  disa|)pointerl 
he  Kent  the  Kaine  people  the  next  morning  to  examine 
me,  and  ascertain  whether  I  hari  any  thing  concealed 
about  my  person.  'J'hey  stripped  me  and  Kcarched 
every  [)]ace,  robI/m{{  me  of  all  my  golf),  amber,  my 
watch,  and  one  of  my  pocket  compasses;  the  other  I 
had  buried  in  tlie  sand,  and  this,  with  the  clothes  I 
had  on,  was  all  that  the  tyranny  of  Ali  had  left  me. 
The  pocket  comj)ass,  when  they  got  it  in  their  posses- 
nion,  excited  ho  much  superstitious  curiosity  that  Ali 
Bent  for  me  to  be  informed  why  this  small  piece  of 
iron  (the  necdlej  always  pointed  to  the  great  desert, 
and  I  found  myself  somewhat  puz/Jed  to  answer  the 
question.  To  have  jjleaded  my  ignorance  would  have 
created  a  suspicion  that  I  conceale'i  the  truth  ;  I 
therefore  told  him  that  my  mother  resided  far  beyond 
the  sands  of  Zaharra,  and  that  whilst  she  was  alive 
the  ])iece  of  iron  would  always  jioint  that  way,  and 
serve  as  a  guide  to  conduct  me  to  her,  and  that  if  she 
were  deafl  it  would  point  to  her  grave.  Ali  now 
looked  at  the  comj)ass  with  redoubled  amazement, 
turning  it  round  and  round  repeatedly;  but  ol^serv- 
ing  it  always  pointed  the  same  way,  betook  it  up  with 
great  caution,  and  returned  it  to  me  arn  a  magic  thing 
he  was  afraid  of  keeping  in  his  possession.  The  as- 
8cml)ly  being  thus  dissolved,  I  was  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  All's  chief  slave,  but  was  not  jiermitted  to  en- 
ter, nor  allowed  to  touch  any  thing  belonging  to  it. 
When  I  requested  something  to  eat  they  gave  me  a 
little  boiled  corn,  with  salt  and  water,  m  a  wooden 
bowl ;  and  a  mat  was  then  spread  upon  the  sand  be- 
fore the  tent,  on  which  J  was  to  pass  the  night,  sur- 
rounded ljy  a  curious  multitude.  At  sun-rise,  Ali, 
with  a  few  attendants,  came  on  horseback  to  visit  me, 
and  signified  that  lie  had  provided  a  hut  for  me,  where 
I  should  be  slieltered  from  the  sun.  I  was  accord- 
ingly conducted  thither,  and  found  the  hut  cornjiara- 
tively  cool  and  pleasant.  It  was  constructed  of  corn- 
stalks set  up  on  end,  in  the  form  of  a  sfjuare,  with  a 
fiat  roof  of  the  same  materials,  8Uj)ported  by  forked 
sticks;  to  one  of  which  was  tied  the  wild  hog  before- 
mentioned.  The  animal  had  certainly  been  placerl 
there  by  All's  order  out  of  derision  to  a  Christian. 
1  found  it  a  very  disagreeable  inmate,  as  it  drew  to- 
gether a  number  of  boys,  who  amused  themselves  by 
beating  it  with  sticks,  until  they  had  so  irritated  the 
bog  that  it  ran  and  bit  at  every  person  within  its 
reach. 

"  I  was  no  sooner  in  this  my  new  habitation  than 
the  Moors  assembled  in  crowds  to  behold  me;  but  I 
found  it  rather  a  trf)ublesomc  levee,  for  I  was  obliged 
to  lake  off  one  of  my  stockings  and  show  them  my 
foot,  and  even  to  take  off  my  jacket  and  waistcoat  to 
show  them  how  my  clothes  were  put  on  and  off;  they 
were  peculiarlydeliglited  with  the  curious  contrivance 
of  the  buttons.  All  this  was  to  be  repeated  to  every 
succeeding  visitor  ;  for  such  as  had  already  seen  thcKC 
wonders  insisted  on  their  friends  seeing  the  same, 
and  in  this  manner  I  wasemjiloyed,  dressing  and  un- 
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dressing,  buttoning  and  unljuttoning,  from  noon  to 
night.  About  eight  o'clock  Ali  sent  me  for  supper 
Home  kouskons  and  salt  and  water,  which  was  very 
acceptable,  being  the  only  food  I  had  tasted  since 
tiie  morning.  I  observed  that  in  the  night  the  Moors 
kept  regular  watch,  and  frequently  looked  into  th(i 
hut  to  see  if  J  was  asleep,  and  if  it  was  (pjite  dark 
they  would  light  a  wisp  of  grass.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  a  .Moor  entered  the  hut,  probably  to 
steal  something,  or  i)erhaps  to  murder  me,  and  grop- 
ing about  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  slifxilder.  Ah 
night  visitorH  were  at  best  but  suspicious  characters, 
I  sjirang  up  the  moment  he  laid  his  hand  on  me; 
the  .VIoor,  in  his  haste  to  get  ofT,  stumbled  over  my  boy, 
and  fell  with  his  face  upon  the  wild  hog,  which  re- 
turned the  attack  by  biting  the  Moor's  arm.  The 
screams  of  the  man  alarmed  the  people  in  the  king's 
tent,  who,  conjecturing  that  I  had  made  my  escape, 
mounted  their  horses  in  jireparation  for  a  pursuit.  I 
observed,  upon  this  occasion,  that  Ali  did  not  sleep 
in  his  own  tent,  but  carne  uj)  galloping  ujjon  a  white 
horse  from  a  small  tent  at  a  considerable  distance  ; 
indeed,  thecniel  and  tyrannical  behaviour  of  ttiis  man 
made  him  so  jealous  of  every  iierson  around  him, 
that  even  liis  own  slaves  and  diimestics  knew  not 
where  he  slept.  When  the  Moors  had  explained  to 
him  the  cause  of  the  outcry  they  all  went  away,  after 
wliich  I  slejit  quietly  until  moniing. 

"March  l.'Uh.  With  the  returning  day  commenced 
the  same  roimd  of  insult  and  irritation  ;  the  boys  as- 
sembled to  beat  the  hog,  and  the  men  and  women  to 
plague  the  (/hristian.  'Tis  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe the  behaviour  of  a  people  who  study  mischief 
as  a  science,  and  who  exult  in  the  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes of  their  fellow-creatures. — March  20th.  A 
council  was  held  this  morning  at  All's  tent  respect- 
ing me  ;  the  chief  men  were  all  unfavourable  to  me. 
Some  said  they  intended  to  put  me  to  death,  others 
that  I  was  only  to  lose  my  right  hand  ;  but  tlie  most 
probable  account  was  that  which  I  received  from 
All's  own  son,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  who 
came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  with  much  concern 
informed  mo  his  uncle  had  persuaded  his  father  to 
put  out  ray  eyes,  which  they  said  resembled  those  of 
a  cat.  and  that  all  the  Bushreens  had  approved  of 
this  measure;  his  father,  however,  he  said,  would  not 
put  the  sentence  into  execution  until  Katima,  the 
queen,  who  was  at  jjresent  in  the  north,  had  seen  me. 

"  An.xious  to  know  my  destiny,  I  waited  upon  the 
king  the  next  morning,  when  a  number  of  Jiushreens 
were  assembled.  I  thought  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  their  intentions;  I  therefore 
began  by  begging  permission  to  return  to  Jarra, 
which  was  flatly  refused;  his  wife,  he  Haid,  had  not 
yet  seen  me,  and  I  must  stay  until  she  came  to  lie- 
nown,  after  which  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  depart, 
and  that  my  horse,  which  had  been  taken  from  me, 
should  1)0  again  restored.  Unsatisfactory  as  was  this 
answer,  I  was  forced  to  a[)pear  contented  with  it ; 
and  as  at  this  season  there  was  little  chance  of  making 
my  escape  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  and  the 
total  want  of  water  in  the  woods,  I  resolved  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  rains  set  in,  or  until  some  more 
favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself; — but 
lio])e  deferred  inaketh  the  heart  sick.  Disappointed, 
and  thinking  too  much  of  the  difficulties  I  should 
have  to  encounter  in  travelling  through  the  negro 
countries  in  the  rainy  Hcason,  made  mo  melancholy, 
and  brought  on  a  smart  attack  of  fever.  I  wrapj)ed 
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myself  in  my  cloak  with  a  view  of  inducing  perspi- 
ration, and  was  asleep  when  a  party  of  Moors  entered 
the  hut,  and  with  their  usual  rudeness  pulled  up  the 
cloak  from  me.  I  made  signs  to  them  that  I  was 
sick,  and  wished  much  to  sleep ;  but  I  solicited  in 
vain  ;  my  distress  was  sport  to  them,  and  they  only 
annoyed  me  the  more.  This  was  bitterness  to  me, 
their  intolerable  insolence  filled  the  cup  of  ray  cap- 
tivity full  to  the  brim  with  the  ingredients  that  make 
life  a  burden.  I  frequently  envied  the  situation  of  a 
slave,  who,  amidst  all  his  calamities,  could  still  pos- 
sess the  enjoyment  of  his  own  thoughts  ;  a  happiness 
to  which  I  had  for  some  time  been  a  stranger.  Wearied 
out  with  such  continual  insults,  and  perhaps  a  little 
peevish  from  the  fever,  I  trembled  lest  my  passion 
might  overleap  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  spur  me 
to  some  sudden  act  of  resentment,  when  death  must 
have  been  the  inevitable  consequence.  In  this  per- 
plexity I  left  my  hut  and  walked  to  some  shady  trees 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  camp,  where  I  laid  down. 
But  even  here  persecution  followed  me  ;  and  solitude 
was  thought  too  great  an  indulgence  for  a  distressed 
Christian.  Ali's  son,  with  a  number  of  horsemen, 
came  galloping  to  the  place  and  ordered  me  to  rise 
and  follow  them.  I  begged  them  to  allow  of  my  re- 
maining, if  it  were  only  for  a  few  hours  ;  they,  how- 
ever, heeded  me  not,  and  after  a  few  threatening  words 
one  of  them  pulled  out  a  pistol  from  a  leather  bag 
that  was  fastened  to  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and 
presented  it  towards  me,  snapping  it  twice.  He  did 
this  with  so  much  indifference  that  I  really  doubted 
whether  the  pistol  was  loaded  ;  he  cocked  it  a  third 
time,  and  was  striking  the  flint  with  a  piece  of  steel, 
when  I  begged  him  to  desist,  and  returned  with  them 
to  the  camp.  When  we  entered  Ali's  tent  he  called 
for  the  man's  pistol,  and  amused  himself  for  some  time 
with  opening  and  shutting  the  pan  ;  at  length,  taking 
up  his  powder-horn,  he  fresh  primed  it ;  then  look- 
ing round  to  me,  said  something  in  Arabic,  which  I 
did  not  understand.  I  desired  the  boy  to  inquire 
what  offence  I  had  committed ;  I  was  then  informed 
that  having  gone  out  of  the  camp  without  permission, 
they  suspected  I  contemplated  my  escape ;  and  that 
in  future  if  I  was  seen  without  the  skirts  of  the 
camp,  orders  had  been  given  that  I  should  be  shot 
by  the  first  person  that  observed  me. 

"  A  month  had  now  passed  away  in  captivity,  my 
only  food  being  a  share  of  a  bowl  of  kouskons, 
brought  at  midnight,  with  some  salt  and  water,  for 
me  and  my  two  attendants  ;  this  was  all  that  was  al- 
lowed to  support  nature  for  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  It  was  the  Mahomedan  lent,  and  they 
made  a  Christian  observe  it ;  but  I  bore  hunger  and 
thirst  better  than  I  expected,  and  now  began  to  find 
amusement  in  learning  to  write  Arabic,  and  divert- 
ing the  people  from  teazing  by  engaging  their  atten- 
tion in  teaching  me. — April  14th.  Ali  went  to  fetch 
his  wife,  which  was  two  days' journey.  In  order  to 
provide  for  this  a  fine  bvillock  was  killed,  and  the 
flesh  being  cut  into  thin  slices  was  dried  in  the  sun; 
and  this,  with  two  bags  of  kouskons,  formed  his  tra- 
velling provision.  After  the  departure  of  Ali  a  she- 
reef  arrived  with  salt :  as  there  was  no  tent  provided 
for  him  he  took  up  his  abode  in  my  hut.  He  was  a 
well  informed  man,  and  his  knowledge  of  languages 
enabled  him  to  pass  in  safety  through  a  number  of 
kingdoms.  Shortly  afterwards  several  shereefs  ar- 
rived, one  of  which,  having  resided  at  Gibraltar,  spoke 
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a  little  English.  In  conversing  with  these  I  passed 
my  time  with  rather  less  uneasiness  than  formerly. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  now  found  myself  worse  sup- 
plied with  food  than  during  the  fast ;  I  was  wholly 
dependent  on  Ali's  slaves,  and  they  neglected  me  for 
two  successive  nights.  .  I  sent  my  boy  to  a  small 
negro  town  near  the  camp,  where  he  begged  with 
diligence  from  hut  to  hut,  but  could  only  get  a  few 
handfuls  of  ground  nuts,  which  he  readily  shared 
with  me.  The  whole  country  was  thrown  in  confu- 
sion by  the  approach  of  an  army  hostile  to  Ali.  The 
tents  were  struck,  the  cattle  were  driven  away,  and 
the  baggage  placed  on  the  backs  of  the  bullocks,  over 
which  the  tent  cloth  was  thro\vn,  and  the  women,  who 
rode,  sat  above  the  whole.  The  king's  favourite  con- 
cubines rode  upon  camels,  with  a  canopy  to  shelter 
them  from  the  sun.  llie  hurry  and  confusion  which 
attended  the  decampment  made  this  day  one  of  fast- 
ing to  me  ;  there  had  been  no  victuals  dressed,  there- 
fore I  could  have  none.  The  next  day  I  begged  in 
a  negro  town,  and  was  liberally  supplied.  On  the 
3rd  I  was  introduced  to  the  queen ;  she  appeared  at 
first  shocked  at  having  a  Christian  so  near  her  :  she 
however  gave  me  a  bowl  of  milk.  The  country  now 
presented  a  dreary  expanse  of  sand  ;  the  weather  was 
hot  and  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  Day  and 
night  the  wells  were  crowded  with  cattle,  lowing  and 
fighting  with  each  other  to  come  at  the  trough  ;  ex- 
cessive thirst  made  them  furious ;  some  endeavoured 
to  allay  their  thirst  by  devouring  the  black  mud  from 
the  gutters  near  the  well ;  which  they  did  v/ith  avi- 
dity, though  it  was  commonly  fatal  to  them.  I  had 
a  skin,  but  if  my  boy  attempted  to  draw  water  from 
a  well  he  got  a  drubbing  for  his  presumption.  Every 
one  was  astonished  that  a  Christian  slave  should  at- 
tempt to  draw  water  from  wells  dug  by  the  followers 
of  Mahomet.         *         *         « 

"  One  afternoon  as  I  was  tending  my  horse  in  the 
fields,  Ali's  chief  slave  and  four  Moors  arrived.  My 
interpreter  suspecting  the  nature  of  their  visit,  sent 
two  boys  to  overhear  their  conversation  ;  from  which 
he  learned  that  they  were  sent  to  convey  me  back  to 
Bubaker.  The  same  evening  two  of  the  Moors  came 
privately  to  look  at  my  horse,  and  one  of  them  pro- 
posed taking  it  away  ;  but  the  other  one  said  I  should 
never  escape  with  such  an  animal.  They  then  en- 
quired where  I  slept,  and  returned  to  their  compa- 
nions. All  this  was  a  stroke  of  thunder  to  me,  for  I 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  confinement  among  the 
Moors.  I  now  determined  to  attempt  an  escape,  and 
communicated  my  design  to  Johnson,  who  applauded 
my  resolution,  but  dechned  following  me  any  fur- 
ther for  reasons  which  were  just  enough.  About 
midnight  I  got  my  clothes  in  readiness,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  shirts,  two  pair  of  trowsers,  two  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  an  upper  and  under  waistcoat,  a  hat, 
and  a  pair  of  half  boots  :  these,  with  a  cloak,  consti- 
tuted my  wardrobe,  and  I  had  not  one  single  bead, 
or  any  other  article  of  value  in  my  possession  to  pur- 
chase victuals  for  myself  or  corn  for  my  horse.  About 
day-break  Johnson,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
Moors  all  night,  came  and  whispered  to  me  that  they 
were  asleep.  The  awful  crisis  was  now  arrived  when 
I  was  again  to  taste  the  blessings  of  freedom,  or  lan- 
guish out  my  days  in  captivity.  A  cold  sweat  moist- 
ened my  forehead,  and  I  thought  on  the  dreadful 
alternative,  and  reflected  that  one  way  or  the  other 
my  fate  must  be  decided  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
day.     But  to  deliberate  was  to  lose  the  only  chance 
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of  escaping ;  so  taking  up  my  bundle  I  stepped  gently 
over  the  negroes  who  were  asleep  in  the  open  air, 
and  having  mounted  my  horse,  I  bade  Johnson  fare- 
well, desiring  him  to  take  particular  care  of  the  papers 
I  had  entrusted  him  with,  and  inform  my  friends  in 
Gambia  that  he  had  left  me  in  good  health  on  my 
way  to  Bambara.  I  proceeded  with  great  caution, 
surveying  each  bush,  and  frequently  listening  and 
looking  behind  me  for  the  Moorish  horsemen,  until  I 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  when  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  kor- 
ree  belonging  to  the  Moors.  The  shepherds  followed 
me  for  about  a  mile,  hooting  and  throwing  stones 
after  me.  When  I  was  out  of  their  reach,  and  had 
begun  to  indulge  the  pleasing  hopes  of  escaping,  I 
was  alarmed  by  a  '  Halloo !'  from  behind  me ;  look- 
ing back  I  saw  three  Moors  on  horseback,  coming 
towards  me  at  full  speed,  whooping  and  brandishing 
their  double-barrelled  guns. 

"  I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  escaping,  and 
therefore  turned  to  meet  them  ;  when  two  caught 
hold  of  my  bridle,  one  on  each  side,  while  the  third, 
presenting  his  musket,  told  me  I  must  go  back  to  Ali. 
When  the  mind  has  for  some  time  fluctuated  between 
hope  and  despair;  tortured,  hurried,  and  tossed  with 
anxiety  from  one  extreme  to  another,  to  know  the 
worst  gives  relief.  An  indifference  to  life  and  all  its 
enjoyments  seized  me  ;  my  faculties  were  benumbed, 
and  I  rode  back  with  the  Moors  apparently  uncon- 
cerned. In  this  state  of  feeling,  as  we  passed  some 
bushes,  one  of  the  Moors  ordered  me  to  untie  my 
bundle :  having  examined  the  articles,  one  seized  my 
cloak  and  wrapped  it  about  himself.  This  cloak  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  me  ;  it  had  covered  me  from 
the  rains  by  day  and  the  musquitos  in  the  night ;  I 
therefore  followed  them,  and  earnestly  begged  they 
would  restore  it  me  ;  but  they  paid  no  attention  to 
my  request,  riding  off  at  speed  with  the  prize.  One 
of  them,  when  I  followed  for  my  cloak,  struck  my 
horse  on  the  head  and  presented  his  musket.  I  then 
perceived  that  they  had  followed  me  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  plundering  me,  and  that  they  had  not  been 
sent  by  any  authority  to  apprehend  me. 

"  I  had  reason  now  to  congratulate  myself,  not 
only  on  my  escape  from  Ali,  but  with  my  life,  though 
in  great  distress,  from  such  a  horde  of  barbarians. 
As  soon  as  I  lost  sight  of  the  Moors,  I  struck  into 
the  woods,  and  directing  my  course  at  full  speed  to- 
wards my  former  route  from  Queira  to  Deina,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  the  path." 

Mungo  Park,  after  his  return,  married  and  com- 
menced business  at  Peebles,  in  his  native  country,  in 
1801,  and  appeared  to  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
future  travels.  The  British  government,  however, 
gave  him  so  strong  an  inducement  that  he  subse- 
quently went  out  on  a  second  expedition  of  discovery. 
This  undertaking,  however,  was  peculiarly  unsuc- 
cessful, as  Mr.  Park  and  nearly  all  his  fellow  travel- 
lers lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking.  Mungo  Park 
was  stated  to  have  been  drowned ;  and  the  other  Eu- 
ropeans died  from  the  baleful  effects  of  the  climate. 
An  account  of  Park's  second  journey,  so  far  as  his 
own  narrative  extended,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life 
by  Mr.  Wishaw,  was  published  in  1815. 

PARKER,  MATTHEW,  an  English  prelate,  who 
was  born  at  Norwich  in  1504,  and  became  celebrated 
for  his  great  learning  and  the  uncompromising  recti- 
tude of  his  religious  principles.  The  eera  of  the  com- 
plete and  permanent  establishment  of  the  protestant 
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religion  in  Great  Britain,  comprises  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  these  king- 
doms ;  and  one  of  the  principal  instruments  for  ac- 
complishing this  important  business  was  Matthew 
Parker.  His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young, 
but  having  ordered  by  his  will  that  he  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  church,  his  mother  sent  him  to  Cor- 
pus Christi  college,  Cambridge,  where  his  genius, 
improved  by  application  to  those  studies  which  are  pe- 
cuharly  adapted  to  the  sacred  function,  and  established 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  great  learning  for  his  age. 
In  1531  he  entered  into  priest's  orders,  took  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his 
college.  At  this  time  a  flattering  testimony  of  his 
abilities  was  given  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  offered 
him  one  of  the  first  fellowships  in  his  new  college  at 
Oxford ;  but  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends  he 
declined  the  invitation,  and  continued  at  Cambridge 
prosecuting  his  studies.  In  1533  he  commenced 
preacher  and  became  very  popular,  and  Cranraer  sent 
him  a  special  license  to  preach  in  his  diocese,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
king  sent  for  him  to  court  the  same  year,  and  his 
queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  being  much  pleased  with  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  her,  in  which  Parker  avowed 
the  principles  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  she 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  upon  her 
fatal  reverse  of  fortune  gave  him  priA^ate  injunctions 
respecting  her  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the 
care  of  whose  education  she  particularly  directed 
should  be  entrusted  to  him.  Parker's  first  benefice 
in  the  church  was  the  deanery  of  Stoke  in  Suffolk, 
which  the  king  gave  him  on  the  queen's  solicitations 
in  1434  ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  death  of  his  royal 
patroness  we  meet  with  nothing  remarkable  respect- 
ing him,  except  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by 
the  popish  party  for  exposing  the  errors  of  the  catho- 
lic church  with  great  freedom  in  his  sermons  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross;  but  he  defendedhimself  so  well  that  he 
was  ordered  by  the  lord  chancellor  Audley  to  perse- 
vere in  so  good  a  cause,  regardless  of  the  menaces  or 
accusations  of  his  adversaries.  Henry  made  Parker 
one  of  his  chaplains  after  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn ; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign  he  continued 
rising  in  the  church  and  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1538.  In  1544  he  was  elected  master 
of  his  college,  and  the  following  year  vice-chancellor. 
During  the  short  reign  of  Edward,  Dr.  Parker 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  as  a  frequent  and  zeal- 
ous preacher  in  support  of  the  reformation,  and  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebels  under 
Kett,  the  tanner,  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Parker  being  one 
of  their  countrymen  went  to  their  camp,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  submit  to  the  king  and  return  to  their 
families  and  occupations,  which  had  such  an  effect 
that  many  dispersed,  and  their  army  being  consider- 
ably diminished,  became  an  easier  conquest  to  the 
king's  forces  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  totally  defeated  them.  It  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary that  Parker  was  not  promoted  in  this  reign,',  in 
which  we  do  not  find  that  he  received  any  addition  to 
the  ecclesiastical  preferments  he  enjoyed  at  the  de- 
mise of  Henry.  We  are  told  indeed  by  Strype,  that 
"  he  was  nominated  to  a  bishopric,  which  he  either 
refused,  or  others  stepped  in  before  him."  But  when 
Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  his  enemies  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  preferments.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  appointed  him  to  fill  the 
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archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  he  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth 
in  1559. 

Archbishop  Parker  extended  his  influence  for  the 
protestant  interest  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  where 
religion  had  suffered  the  same  revolutions  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  reformation  having  been  set  on  foot  during 
the  administration  of  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  George  Browne,  archbishop 
of  Dubhn,  an  Englishman,  and  an  Augustine  friar  of 
London,  who  was  promoted  to  that  see  by  Cromwell's 
recommendation.  This  prelate  was  the  first  clergy- 
man in  Ireland  who  embraced  the  reformation.  He 
proceeded  in  it  with  such  zeal  that  he  carried  the 
bill  for  establishing  Henry's  supremacy  through  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  at  a  time  when  even  the  attempt 
Avas  considered  dangerous.  He  also  removed  all  su- 
perstitious relics  from  the  churches,  and  was  the  first 
who  ordered  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  to  be  placed  in  their  stead  at  the 
altars.  He  continued  to  exert  the  same  active  zeal 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  Mary, 
being  a  married  man,  he  was  deprived,  and  died  soon 
after.  Popery  was  then  restored  again  in  Ireland ; 
but  when  Archbishop  Parker  had  settled  the  affairs 
of  the  church  of  England,  he  sent  over  instructions 
to  Hugh  Corwin,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  complet- 
ing the  reformation  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  he 
was  to  be  supported  by  the  earl  of  Sussex,  newly 
appointed  the  queen's  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom. 
Accordingly  the  Litany  was  sung  in  English  at  the 
cathedral  in  Dublin,  the  earl  and  his  court  being  pre- 
sent, which  so  much  displeased  the  catholic  party  that 
thej-  had  recourse  to  a  miracle.  The  particulars  of 
this  last  effort  to  impose  on  the  credulous  are  very 
curious,  therefore  we  shall  give  them  in  the  words 
of  Strype,  who  relates  the  story  as  communicated 
in  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Corwin  to  Archbishop 
Parker : — 

"  There  was  in  the  cathedral  an  image  of  Christ  in 
marble,  standing  with  a  reed  in  his  hand  and  a  crown 
of  thorns  on  his  head  ;  and  while  service  was  saying 
before  the  lord-lieutenant  the  archbishop,  the  rest  of 
the  privy-council  and  the  corporation  of  Dublin  (on 
the  second  Sunday  of  singing  the  English  Litany), 
blood  was  seen  to  run  through  the  crevices  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  trickling  down  the  face  of  the  image. 
The  people  did  not  percei\-e  it  at  first ;  therefore  some 
who  were  in  the  fraud  cried  out  to  one  another,  and 
bade  them  see  how  our  Saviour's  image  sweat  blood. 
Whereat  several  of  the  common  people  fell  down, 
with  their  beads  in  their  hands,  and  prayed  to  the 
image.  Vast  numbers  tlocked  to  the  sight,  and  one 
present,  who  indeed  was  the  contriver,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  priory  of  the  cathedral,  told  the  peo- 
ple the  cause,  viz.,  that  he  could  not  choose  but  sweat 
blood  whilst  heresy  was  then  come  into  the  church. 
The  confusion  hereupon  was  so  great  that  the  assem- 
bly broke  up.  But  the  people  still  fell  ujion  their 
knees,  thumping  their  breasts  ;  and  particularly  one 
of  the  aldermen,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  whose  name 
was  Sedgrave,  and  who  had  been  at  the  English  ser- 
vice, drew  forth  his  beads,  and  prayed  with  the  rest 
before  the  image.  The  earl  of  Sussex,  and  those  of 
the  privy  council,  hasted  out  of  the  choir  fearing  some 
harm.  But  the  archbishop,  being  displeased,  caused 
a  form  to  be  brought  out  of  the  choir,  and  bade  the 
sexton  to  stand  thereon,  and  to  search  and  wash  the 
image,  and  see  if  it  woidd  bleed  afresh.     The  man 


soon  perceived  the  cheat,  observing  a  eponge  within 
the  hollow  of  the  image's  head.  This  sponge,  one 
Leigh,  the  person  above  mentioned,  had  soaked  in  a 
bowl  of  blood,  and  early  on  Sunday  morning,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  placed  the  said  sponge,  so  swollen 
and  heavy  with  blood,  over  the  head  of  the  image 
within  the  crown,  and  so,  by  little  and  little,  the  blood 
soaked  through  upon  the  face.  The  sponge  was  pre- 
sently brought  down  and  shown  to  these  worship- 
pers ;  who  began  to  be  ashamed,  and  some  of  them 
cursed  Father  Leigh,  who  was  soon  discovered,  and 
three  or  four  others  who  had  been  the  contrivers  of 
it.  These  were  exposed  and  punished,  and  the  arch- 
bishop ordered  the  image  to  be  removed." 

Among  the  prejudices  retained  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  a  strong  aversion  to  the  marriages  of  priests, 
upon  which  subject  she  would  certainly  have  come 
to  a  rupture  with  the  archbishop,  if  Cecil  had  not 
compromised  matters  by  getting  Parker,  who  was  as 
tenacious  of  his  opinions  as  her  majesty,  to  agree  to 
a  royal  injunction,  that  no  head  or  member  of  any 
college  or  cathedral  should  bring  a  wife,  or  any  other 
female  into  the  precincts  of  it,  to  abide  in  the  same, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
The  archbishop  had  written  a  letter  to  her  majesty 
exhorting  her  to  select  a  husband,  to  which  he  had 
procured  the  signature  of  some  other  prelates  ;  and 
now,  upon  his  application  to  her  to  revoke  this  injunc- 
tion, she  treated  the  suggestion  with  marked  con- 
tempt, telling  the  archbishop  she  repented  having 
made  any  married  men  bishops  ;  on  which  he  wrote  a 
sharp  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  informed  him 
that  the  bishops  were  all  dissatisfied  with  the  queen, 
and  that  for  his  part  he  repented  his  having  accepted 
the  station  he  now  held.  This  misunderstanding, 
however,  was  no  sooner  adjusted  than  a  religious 
quarrel  of  another  nature  broke  out  among  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church. 

The  queen,  in  consequence  of  a  clause  in  the  act  of 
uniformity  which  empowered  her  to  add  any  rites 
and  ceremonies  she  thought  proper  to  the  established 
church,  had  enjoined  particular  ecclesiastical  habits 
to  be  worn  by  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy ;  to 
these  regulations  some  implicitly  conformed,  others 
rejected  part  of  their  dress,  and  not  a  few  the  whole, 
as  the  relics  of  catholic  superstition.  Surplices  and 
copes  in  particular  were  strongly  objected  to.  As 
the  majority  of  the  laity  were  against  these  habits, 
the  clergy  who  wore  them  were  frequently  subjected 
to  insult,  and  our  archbishop,  whose  advice  the  queen 
chiefly  followed,  was  severely  censured  as  the  author 
of  those  disturbances.  But  neither  Parker,  nor  the 
rest  of  the  prelates  of  his  party,  made  any  concession 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  dissatisfied  :  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  two  archbishops  were  sent  for  to  court,  and 
commanded  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  church,  they 
immediately  pursued  such  measures  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  enforce  obedience  from  the  clergy  ;  and  the 
laity  were  left  out  of  the  question,  unless  they  con- 
formed to  the  ordinances  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  for 
due  order  in  preaching  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, and  for  the  apparel  of  ecclesiastical  persons. 

In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  the  breach 
was  widened;  for  all  the  licenses  for  preaching  were 
directly  cancelled,  and  no  new  ones  granted  but  to 
such  of  the  clergy  as  would  subscribe  to  the  queen's 
original  injunctions  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  ha- 
bits, and  to  the  ordinances  set  forth  by  Parker,  con- 
taining some  articles  to  which  many  of  the  clergy. 
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and  a  considerable  body  of  the  laity,  could  not  be 
brought  to  conform.    Among  other  things,  the  prin- 
cipal minister  was  to  wear  a  cope  when  he  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament :  at  prayers  they  were  all  to  wear 
surplices ;  in  the  parish  churches,  and  in  cathedrals, 
hoods,  in  which  they  were  to  preach :  the  commu- 
nion-table was  to  be  placed  in  the  east,  and  no  i)er- 
son  permitted  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  any  other 
posture  but  kneeling.     And,  finally,  no  person  to  be 
ordained,  who  had  not  taken  degrees  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.   A  violent  schism  ensued,  and  such  num- 
bers of  the  clergy  resigned  their  benefices  that  the 
two  universities  could  not  supply  men  of  abilities  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies.     The  bishops  were  therefore 
obliged  to  procure  degrees  for,  and  to  ordain,  many 
illiterate  persons,  but  whom  they  found  ready  to  com- 
ply with  any  forms  or  ceremonies  by  which  they 
might  be  inducted  to  valuable  livings.     But  among 
the  clergy  who  refused  to  conform  were  many  per- 
sons of  the  first  reputation  for  piety,  learning,  and 
moral  character.     These  had  considerable  interest  at 
court,  and  they  were  countenanced  by  many  of  the 
moderate  bishops,  particularly  by  Jewel,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Dm-ham,  who, 
as  they  had  been  e.\iles  for  their  profession  of  the 
protestant  faith,  could  not  be  suspected  of  want  of 
zeal ;  and  therefore  they  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, representing  that  in  things  indiflferent  in  them- 
selves compulsion  should  not  be  used, — and   that 
many  ministers  were  resolved  to  leave  their  livings 
rather  than  comply, — that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  proper  teachers,  and  there  were  many  places  with- 
out any.  Leicester,  alreadyinclined  to  favour  the  cause 
of  the  nonconformists,  gained  over  several  courtiers, 
and  who  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  withdraw  the  royal 
sanction,  and  leave  the  ordmances  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  which  had  sufficient  authority  over  the  clergy, 
by  the  canon  law,  to  enforce  obedience  if  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  exert  it ;  and  thus  the  odium  of 
a  s|)iritual  persecution  against  the  Puritans  was  taken 
oflf  from  the  crown,  and  thrown  upon  the  archbishops 
and  their  party. 

Parker,  exasperated  at  this  measure,  openly  de- 
clared that  the  queen  had  ordered  him  to  draw  up 
the  injunctions  and  the  ordinances,  and  he  resolved 
to  abide  by  them.  He  now  published  them  under 
the  title  of  advertisements,  and  cited  Sampson,  dean 
of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  and  Humphreys,  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  college,  to  appear  before  him,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  commissioners  ;  and  after  trying 
every  persuasive  argument  to  induce  them  to  con- 
form, they  were  menaced  with  deprivation  in  case  of 
refusal,  and  a  short  time  was  allowed  them  to  give  in 
their  answer.  This,  however,  they  employed  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  the  commissioners  in  sup[)ort  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  With  great  coolness  and  judgment 
they  expressed  their  concern,  that  such  a  dissension 
should  arise  for  so  trifling  a  subject,  propter  lanam  et 
linum  (meaning  the  square  cap  and  the  surplice) ; 
and  only  required  the  same  indulgence  for  their  opi- 
nions which  they  were  ready  to  grant  to  those  who 
differed  from  them.  This  law  respecting  the  restor- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  said, 
appeared  to  them  to  be  joined  with  the  hazard  of 
slavery,  necessity,  and  superstition :  "  But  because 
this  does  not  seem  so  to  you,  you  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned by  us ;  because  this  does  seem  so  to  us,  we 
are  not  to  be  vexed  by  you."  These  and  other  ar- 
guments equally  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  primitive  \ 
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Cliristianity,  charity,  and  affection,  had  no  weight 
witli  the  commissioners,  who  acted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  archbishop,  and  he  was  determined  to 
make  an  example  of  the  two  divines,  who  were  uni- 
versally respected  for  their  great  learning,  their  zeal 
in  the  protestant  cause,  and  their  sufferings  on  that 
account  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Accordingly, 
on  their  second  appearance,  they  were  ordered  to 
comply  by  the  archbishop,  and  on  their  refusal  they 
were  taken  into  custody  and  confined  in  the  archbi- 
shop's palace  at  Lambeth ;  after  which  they  were  de- 
prived, and  then  released.  Soon  after  the  archbishop 
ordered  the  whole  body  of  the  London  clergy  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  with  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
at  Lambeth,  to  subscribe  to  the  injunctions  and 
ordinances,  and  having  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  the  court,  he  requested  Cecil  and  several 
members  of  the  privy  council  to  be  present ;  but  he 
could  not  obtain  their  consent.  However,  he  found 
means  to  procure  a  royal  proclamation,  requiring 
uniformity  in  the  habits  of  the  clergy,  under  pain, 
upon  refusal,  of  being  silenced  and  deprived.  When 
the  London  clergy  appeared  in  court,  they  were  ad- 
monished to  follow  the  pious  example  of  Thomas 
Cole ;  who,  overcoming  his  scruples  by  the  force  of 
persuasions,  had  conformed,  and  being  dressed  in 
the  habit  required  by  the  injunctions,  was  placed 
before  the  commissioners.  The  ai'chbishop's  chan- 
cellor then  addressed  them  in  these  words,  as  re- 
corded by  Strype : — 

"  My  masters,  and  ye  ministers  of  London !  the 
council's  pleasure  is,  that  strictly  ye  keep  the  unity 
of  apparel,  like  to  this  man  (pointing  to  Mr.  Cole), 
that  is,  wear  a  square  cap,  and  a  scholar's  gown, 
priest-like,  a  tippet,  and  in  the  church,  a  linen  sur- 
plice, and  inviolably  observe  the  rubric  of  'The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,'  and  the  queen's  majesty's  in- 
junctions, and  the  Book  of  Convocation  (the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles).  Ye  that  will  subscribe,  write  ?o?o  ,• 
those  that  will  not  subscribe,  write  Nolo.  Be  brief, 
make  no  words."  And  v/hen  some  of  the  clergy 
offered  to  speak,  he  interrupted  them,  crying,  "Peace, 
peace, — apparitor,  call  over  the  churches ;  and  ye 
masters,  answer  presently,  sub  pcEnci  contemptus,  and 
set  your  names."  Of  ninety-eight  present,  sixty-one 
subscribed  ;  and  when  the  rest  presented  a  paper  to 
the  archbishop,  assigning  their  reasons  for  refusing, 
his  grace  told  them,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  to  debate;  adding,  "he  did 
not  doubt,  but  when  they  had  felt  the  smart  of  want 
and  poverty,  they  would  comply ;  for  the  wood  as 
yet  was  but  green." 

The  archbishop's  zeal  at  length  carried  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  duty,  for  he  wanted  to  influence  the 
house  of  commons  to  submit  all  matters  concerning 
religion  to  the  bishops.  Mr.  Strickland  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth  strenuously  opposed  this  arbitrary  proceeding, 
in  which  the  queen  was  impoliticly  concerned  ;  and, 
after  very  warm  debates,  the  commons  were  obliged 
to  agree  to  her  majesty's  pretensions,  though  by 
no  means  well  founded,  that  as  supreme  head  of 
the  church,  the  ordering  of  all  things  thereunto 
belonging  was  a  branch  of  her  royal  prerogative ; 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  for  his  freedom  of  speech  in 
this  debate  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  queen  then 
committed  this  prerogative  into  the  hands  of  Parker, 
and  the  prelates  of  his  party,  who,  not  content  with 
requiring  subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  ex- 
ceeded the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  for  refusal ; 
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and  the  iirchbishop  made  a  personal  visitation  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  that  time  chiefly  inhabited  by  foreign 
proteslants  of  different  persuasions,  who  had  fled 
from  Romish  persecution.  It  had  been  the  policy 
of  government  hitherto  to  let  these  strangers  enjoy 
religious  toleration,  especially  as  there  were  amongst 
them  many  Calvinists  ;  but  Parker  having  informa- 
tion that  not  a  few  of  the  nonconforming  clergy  had 
found  an  asylum  and  an  hospitable  reception  in  that 
island,  he  resolved  to  enforce  the  act  of  uniformity 
tliere,  never  thought  of  before,  and  upon  meeting 
with  almost  a  general  refusal,  he  deprived  the  clergy 
and  ordered  the  churches  to  be  shut  up.  This  in- 
temperate zeal,  when  it  came  to  be  known  at  court, 
highly  displeased  the  queen.  Parker  could  but  ill 
brook  any  coolness  from  the  queen  or  her  ministry, 
as  he  always  pretended  that  the  warmth  of  his  zeal 
"  was  for  the  advancement  of  her  majesty's  honour 
and  the  support  of  her  royal  prerogative,  and  there- 
fore he  retired  from  court,  and  wrote  a  very  sharp 
letter  to  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh,  then  high  treasurer 
and  first  minister  of  state,  expressing  his  discontent 
at  the  opposition  formed  against  his  measures,  and 
declaring  both  the  church  and  the  state  to  be  in 
danger  of  dissolution  from  the  countenance  given  to 
the  puritans."  The  health  of  the  archbishop  from 
this  time  sunk  rapidly,  and  he  died  in  May  1575. 
This  prelate's  "  Account  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury" is  a  work  of  great  research. 

PARKER,  RICHARD,  an  English  seaman,  who 
became  celebrated  as  the  leader  of  the  dangerous 
mutiny  at  the  Nore.  Parker  was  born  in  Exeter  in 
1760,  and  having  received  a  good  education  entered 
the  navy,  and  served  during  the  American  war.  After 
the  peace  he  retired  from  his  professional  duties,  and 
married  a  person  of  considerable  property ;  but  dis- 
sipated the  whole  and  became  involved  in  debt.  He 
was  confined  in  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  release 
went  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  the  royal  fleet  at 
the  Nore.  He  did  not  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of 
his  oflScers,  but  from  liis  abilities  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  men ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  mutiny  he  was  appointed  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet.  The  crews  of  the  ships  claimed 
greater  liberty  of  absence,  a  more  just  distribution  of 
prize-money,  and  a  more  punctual  discharge  of  ar- 
rears of  pay,  with  several  other  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions which  were  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
subordination  of  the  navy  and  the  objects  of  its  ser- 
vice ;  but  Parker  held  so  high  a  rank  in  the  list  of 
mutineers,  and  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings,  that  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  notice  the  matter  in  detail. 

On  the  21st  of  May  they  sent  a  statement  of  their 
demands  to  Admiral  Buckner,  to  be  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  the  admiralty  ;  to  which  they  peremptorily 
demanded  compliance,  as  the  only  terms  upon  which 
they  would  return  to  obedience.  On  the  22nd  May, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  replied,  re- 
fusing the  principal  part  of  their  demands,  and  pro- 
mising forgiveness  to  them  if  they  should  yet  return 
to  their  duty.  After  Admiral  Buckner  had  dehvered 
this  answer  to  the  delegates  of  the  fleet,  they  were 
allowed  only  ten  minutes  to  consider  and  return  an 
answer ;  in  place  of  doing  which  they  took  to  their 
boats,  went  into  the  harboxu-,  and  brought  out  all  the 
gun-boats  there  to  the  Great  Nore ;  after  they  had 
passed  the  garrison  of  Sheerness,  the  gun-boats  all 
fived  at  the  fort,  not,  as  they  said,  with  an  intention 


of  doing  any  damage,  but  to  show  their  defiance  of 
the  fort.  The  determination  of  the  delegates  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  above  answer  from  the  admiralty 
was,  "  That  nothing  could  be  settled  till  three  of  the 
board  of  admiralty  came  down  to  Sheerness." 

On  the  23rd  the  mutineers  struck  the  flag  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Buckner  on  board  the  Sandwich,  and  hoisted 
the  red  flag,  the  symbol  of  mutiny,  in  its  stead.  They 
compelled  all  the  ships  which  lay  near  Sheerness  to 
drop  down  to  the  Great  Nore,  in  order  to  concentrate 
the  scene  of  their  operations.  On  board  this  flag- 
ship each  man  of  war  sent  two  delegates,  who  went 
on  shore  daily ;  and  after  holding  their  meetings 
paraded  the  streets  and  ramparts  of  the  garrison  with 
flags  and  music.  On  the  24th  the  seamen  received 
another  letter  repeating  the  offer  of  pardon,  to  which 
a  peremptory  refusal  was  sent,  signed  by  Richard 
Parker,  their  president. 

Matters  had  now  risen  to  such  an  alarming  height 
that  a  deputation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  com- 
posed of  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Charles  Grey,  were  de- 
spatched to  Sheerness.  On  the  29th  their  lordship,. 
held  a  board  at  Commissioner  Hartwell's  house  ;  the 
delegates  were  sent  for,  and  every  conciliatory  mea- 
sure tried  to  induce  the  seamen  to  return  to  their 
duty  ;  a  declaration  was  read  on  board  of  all  the  mu- 
tinous ships ;  but  this  and  all  the  expostulations  of 
their  lordships  proved  ineffectual ;  and  finding  that, 
instead  of  being  inclined  to  submission,  the  mutineers 
grew  more  insolent  and  disobedient,  their  lordships 
returned  to  town,  first  signifying  to  the  seamen  that 
they  were  to  expect  no  concessions  whatever  further 
than  what  had  already  been  made  by  the  legislature, 
the  benefit  of  which  they  might  yet  enjoy  on  return- 
ing to  their  duty. 

The  seamen  now  began  to  perceive  their  desperate 
situation,  and  proceeded  to  take  measures  which  in-^ 
dicated  a  design  either  to  secure  their  present  situa- 
tion or  to  seek  safety  by  flight :  some  of  the  most 
violent  among  them  suggested  the  idea  of  carrying 
the  ships  to  the  enemy ;  but  the  majority  revolted 
at  so  treacherous  a  proceeding,  though  even  adopted 
to  save  their  lives,  alleging  that  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances was  their  primary  and  should  be  their  ultimate 
object.  With  a  view  of  extorting  compliance  witli 
their  demands,  they  ordered  the  Standard,  Brilliant, 
Inspector,  and  Swan,  to  get  under  weigh  and  moor 
across  the  Thames,  in  order  to  prevent  a  free  passage 
up  and  down  the  river  to  the  London  trade.  The 
ships  of  neutral  nations,  colliers,  and  a  few  small 
craft,  were  suffered  to  pass,  having  first  received  a 
passport,  signed  by  Richard  Parker  as  president  of 
the  delegates.  In  order  to  concentrate  their  force  all 
the  ships  which  lay  near  Sheerness  dropped  down  to 
the  Great  Nore.  The  line  of  battle  ships  were  drawn 
up  in  a  hue  at  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  each 
other,  and  moored  with  their  broadsides  abreast.  In 
the  space  between  the  line  of  battle  ships  the  mer- 
chantmen and  other  vessels  which  had  been  detained 
were  moored.  As  all  communication  was  stopped 
with  the  shore,  the  mutineers  supplied  themselves 
with  water  and  provisions  from  these  vessels  ;  a  party 
also  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Grain,  and  carried  off  a 
numlier  of  sheep  and  otlier  provisions  ;  besides,  to 
supply  their  present  wants,  they  took  from  a  trading 
vessel  300  sacks  of  flour,  which  they  distributed  to 
the  different  crews,  giving  in  return  bills  drawn  by 
the  delegates  on  the  admiralty. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Admiral  Duncan  put  to  sea 
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vrith  his  squadron  excepting  the  Montague  and  Nas- 
sau, whose  crews  refused  to  get  under  weigh  under 
pretence  of  being  in  the  course  of  payment.  This 
example  was  followed  on  the  29th  and  31st  by 
the  rest  of  the  squadron,  leaving  with  the  admiral 
only  the  Venerable  and  Adamant.  Symptoms  of  mu- 
tiny at  one  time  began  to  appear  on  board  the  Vener- 
able :  the  plot  was  however  fortunately  discovered 
before  it  came  to  maturity.  Upon  which  the  admiral 
ordered  the  hands  to  be  turned  up,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows: — "  My  lads,  I  am  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  apprehensive  of  any  violent  measure  you  may 
have  in  contemplation  ;  and  though  I  assure  you  I 
would  much  rather  acquire  your  love  than  incur  your 
fear,  I  will  with  my  own  hand  put  to  death  the  first 
man  who  shall  presume  to  display  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  rebellious  conduct."  Turning  round  imme- 
diately to  one  of  the  mutineers,  "  Do  you,  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  want  to  take  the  command  of  this  ship  out  of 
my  hand  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  sailor,  with  the 
greatest  determination.  The  admiral  immediately  raised 
his  arm  with  an  intent  to  plunge  his  sword  into  the 
mutineer's  breast ;  the  blow  being  prevented  by  the 
chaplain  and  secretary,  who  seized  the  admiral's  arm  ; 
he  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  second,  but  with  some 
agitation  called  the  ship's  company :  "  Let  those  who 
will  stand  by  me  and  my  officers  pass  over  imme- 
diately to  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  that  we  may 
see  who  are  our  friends  and  who  are  our  opponents." 
In  an  instant  the  whole  crew,  excepting  six  who  had 
been  the  promoters  of  this  disturbance,  ran  over. 
These  were  immediately  secured  in  irons ;  but  some 
time  afterwards  expressing  themselves  truly  penitent 
for  what  they  had  done,  the  admiral  was  induced  to 
liberate  them. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to 
town,  a  cabinet  council  was  immediately  held,  when 
it  was  determined  to  employ  the  most  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  reduce  the  rebels.  A  proclamation  was  is- 
sued for  the  suppression  of  the  mutinous  and  trea- 
sonable proceedings  of  the  crews  of  certain  of  his 
majesty's  ships  at  the  Nore ;  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing his  majesty's  pardon  to  all  such  as  should  imme- 
diately return  to  their  duty.  The  most  active  mea- 
sures were  at  the  same  time  taken  to  compel  the 
rebellious  crews  to  submit ;  the  shores  on  both  sides 
were  lined  with  batteries  ;  the  forts  at  Tilbury,  Sheer- 
ness,  and  Gravesend,  were  furnished  with  furnaces 
for  red  hot  shot.  The  buoys  at  the  Nore  and  along 
the  coast  were  removed.  The  Neptune  of  ninety- 
three  guns,  commanded  by  Sir  Erasmus  Gower  as 
commodore,  manned  with  volunteers,  raised  by  sub- 
scription of  the  merchants  of  London  ;  with  the  Lan- 
caster of  sixty-four,  whosp  crew  had  returned  to  their 
duty,  accompanied  by  the  >\.gincourt  and  several  gun- 
boats ;  were  ordered  to  drop  down  the  river  and  pro- 
ceed to  attack  the  rebels.  The  firmness  of  the  muti- 
neers began  at  length  to  be  a  little  shaken,  and  they 
were  determined  to  try  once  more  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  government  through  the  medium  of 
the  earl  of  Northesk.  For  this  purpose  the  two  de- 
legates of  the  Monmouth  were  rowed  on  board  that 
ship,  and  informed  his  lordship  that  it  was  the  plea- 
sure of  the  committee  that  he  should  immediately  ac- 
company them  on  board  the  flag  ship  as  they  had 
proposals  to  make  leading  to  an  accommodation. 
His  lordship  complied,  attended  by  one  officer :  he 
found  the  convention  in  the  state  cabin,  consisting 
of  sixty  delegates,  with  Parker  sitting  at  their  head  j 
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who  told  Lord  Northesk,  "  That  the  committee  witb 
one  voice  had  come  to  a  declaration  of  the  terms  ort 
which  alone,  without  the  smallest  alteration,  they 
would  give  up  the  ships  ;  and  that  they  had  sent  for 
him  as  one  who  was  known  to  be  the  seaman's 
friend,  to  be  charged  with  them  to  the  king,  from 
whom  he  must  pledge  his  honour  to  return  on  board 
with  a  clear  and  positive  answer  within  fifty-four 
hours."  When  Parker  had  read  the  letter,  his  lord- 
ship said,  that  he  certainly  would  bear  it  as  desired ; 
but  he  could  not,  from  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
demands,  flatter  them  with  any  expectation  of  suc- 
cess. They  persisted  that  the  whole  must  be  com- 
plied with,  or  they  would  immediately  put  the  fleet 
to  sea. 

Lord  Northesk  proceeded  to  London  withthis  des- 
patch ;  and  after  stopping  a  short  time  at  the  admi- 
ralty, he  attended  Earl  Spencer  to  the  king.  The 
demands  of  the  seamen  were  rejected  as  exorbitant 
and  unreasonable.  Captain  Knight,  whom  they  had 
permitted  to  go  on  shore  upon  the  promise  to  return, 
carried  down  the  refusal  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 
All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  |now  at  an  end,, 
measures  were  taken  by  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Charles 
Grey  to  attack  the  fleet  from  the  works  at  Sheerness, 
with  the  gun-boats,  &c. ;  but  fortunately  on  the  9th 
of  June  symptoms  of  disunion  appeared  among  the 
mutineers,  which  rendered  the  application  of  force 
unnecessary.  On  that  day  the  Repulse  and  Leopard 
made  their  escape,  the  latter  up  the  Thames  ;  but  the 
Repulse  unfortunately  ran  aground,  and  was  pursued 
and  fired  upon  by  the  Monmouth ;  happily  no  lives 
were  lost. 

On  the  13th,  the  Agamemnon,  the  Standard,  the 
Nassau,  the  Iris,  and  theVestal,  deserted  the  rebels  and 
went  up  the  Thames,  or  under  the  guns  at  Sheerness  ; 
the  crews,  however,  of  these  vessels  were  far  from 
being  unanimous,  as  several  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  struggles  which  took  place  on  board 
them,  between  the  partizans  of  the  officers  and  those 
of  the  seamen.  The  crews  of  all  the  ships  now  inti- 
mated an  inclination  to  submit,  provided  a  general 
pardon  should  be  granted.  The  crew  of  the  Sand- 
wich was  particularly  desirous,  and  Parker  did  not 
oppose  this  spirit — a  spirit  greatly  accelerated  by  the 
arrival  on  board  of  Lieutenant  Mott  with  the  procla- 
mations, acts  of  parliament,  &c.,  of  which  the  men 
complained  that  they  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  till 
that  period.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  men 
resolved  to  submit  and  accept  of  the  king's  mercy, 
conceiving,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  extended  to 
those  who  had  not  known  to  what  extent  they  had 
offended.  In  this  state  the  crew  of  the  Sandwich  car- 
ried the  ship  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  Sheerness 
the  next  morning :  upon  which  Admiral  Buckner 
sent  his  boat  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  arrest  Parker 
and  bring  him  on  shore.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard 
that  a  boat  was  come  along-side  for  him,  he  surren- 
dered himself  to  four  of  the  ship's  crew  to  protect  him 
from  the  outrages  of  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  whose 
vengeance  he  feared.  L'pon  this  the  oflBcers  of  the 
Sandwich  delivered  Parker,  and  a  delegate  by  the 
name  of  Davis,  who  had  acted  as  captain  under  him, 
with  about  thirty  more  of  the  delegates,  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers ;  these  were  committed  to  the 
black  hole  in  the  garrison  of  Sheerness.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  the  soldiers  one  of  the  delegates,  Wal- 
lace, of  the  Standard,  shot  himself  dead,  and  was 
afterwards  buried  in  the  highway.     On  the  22nd  of 
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June  the  trial  of  Richard  Parker  commenced  on  board 
the  Neptune  off  Greenhithe  i  he  was  found  guilty, 
sentenced  to  die,  and  suffered  accordingly  on  board 
the  Sandwich,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1797- 

Parker  met  his  death  with  the  same  courage  and 
determination  that  he  had  exhibited  through  the  whole 
of  his  struggle  for  the  rights  of  his  fellow  seamen. 
His  widow  who  was  left  in  circumstances  of  great  pe- 
cuniary distress,  was  lately  discovered  in  the  lowest 
stateof  indigence  by  some  philanthropic  individuals, 
who,  much  to  their  honour,  have  subscribed  towards 
her  future  support.  For  this  purpose  they  had  a  por- 
trait engraved,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  her  use. 

PARKER,  SAMUEL,  an  English  prelate,  who 
was  born  in  1G40,  and  educated  in  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  puritanism.  However,  after  the  restoration 
his  religious  principles  underwent  a  complete  change, 
and  were  so  favourable  to  the  times  that  he  obtained 
several  valuable  church  preferments.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  H.  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Oxford, 
shortly  after  which  he  published  his  work  entitlecl 
"  Reasons  for  Abrogating  the  Test  imposed  upon  all 
the  Members  of  Parhament."  He  died  in  1687,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  his  own  times,  "The  State 
of  the  Church  fairly  Stated,"  and  "  A  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
the  Christian  Religion." 

PARKER,  THOMAS,  an  Enghsh  lawyer,  who 
was,  in  17SS,  raised  to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor. 
After  holding  this  office  for  some  years  he  was  ac- 
cused of  corrupt  practices,  and  the  same  being  proved 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,000/.  His 
lordship  died  in  1732,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
the  second  earl  of  Mansfield.  This  nobleman  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  love  of  science,  and  was 
for  some  time  president  of  the  royal  society. 

PARKES,  SAMUEL,  a  scientific  professor  of 
chemistry,  who  was  born  at  Stourbridge  in  Worces- 
tershire in  1759,  and  was  educated  at  Market  Har- 
borough.  In  ISO6  he  published  his  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  "  Chemical  Catechism."  A  second 
edition  was  soon  called  for,  which  contained  so  many 
additional  facts  as  to  be  almost  a  new  work.  Many 
editions  have  since  appeared.  In  ISOS  he  published 
"  An  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures."  In  the  following  year  he  pro- 
duced his  "  Rudiments  of  Chemistry,  illustrated  by 
Experiments."  In  1815  he  published  "Chemical 
Essays,  principally  relating  to  the  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures of  the  British  Dominions." 

The  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  attached  him  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  ;  and  in  him  the  community  lost  a  most 
estimable  member.  His  works  attest  his  ardour,  di- 
ligence, and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  science ; 
nor  was  he  less  distinguished  by  his  beneficent  efforts 
and  pecuniary  liberality  in  the  support  of  every  pub- 
lic institution  which  tended  to  increase  the  happiness 
or  promote  the  improvement  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
His  industry  and  activity  of  mind  were  evinced  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  by  his  being  anxiously  engaged 
in  preparing  and  superintending  improved  editions 
of  his  chemical  works.  Mr.  Parkes  died  on  the  23rd 
of  September,  1S25. 

PARKINSON,  JOHN,  an  English  botanist,  who 
vyas  born  in  1567.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  Paradisi  in  Sole  Paradisus  Terrestris,  or  a 
Garden  of  all  Sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers  which  our 


English  air  will  permit  to  be  nursed  up."  In  ad- 
dition to  which  he  published  several  other  valuable 
works. 

PARKINSON,  THOMAS,  a  learned  mathemati- 
cian and  philosopher,  who  was  born  in  Kirkham  in 
Lancashire,  and  received  his  education  at  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1769, 
and  the  same  year  entered  holy  orders.  In  1787  he 
pubhshed  "  A  System  of  Mechanics,"  and  shortly 
after  "  A  System  of  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics." 
He  subsequently  obtained  a  valuable  church  prefer- 
ment, and  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1830. 

PARKHURST,  JOHN,  an  English  divine  and 
poet,  who  was  born  ac  Guildford  in  Surrey,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  presented  to  the  rich  living  of  Cleve  in  Glou- 
cestershire by  Edward  VI.,  but  on  the  death  of  that 
prince  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom.  After 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  returned  and  was 
made  bishop  of  Norwich,  over  which  he  presided  for 
fourteen  years.  He  died  in  1574.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  theological  works. 

PARKHURST,  JOHN,  an  Enghsh  critic,  who 
was  born  at  Catesby  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Clare  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
entered  holy  orders,  but  as  he  possessed  an  easy  for- 
tune he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  published  a  valuable  "  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour."  His 
death  took  place  at  Epsom  in  1797- 

PARMEGIANO,  an  eminent  Italian  artist,  who 
was  born  at  Parma  on  the  11th  of  January,  1503,  and 
baptized  by  the  names  of  Girolamo  Francesco  Maria 
Marzola.  Having  completed  his  preparatory  studies 
he  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  improving  him- 
self, and  while  there  studied  with  the  utmost  diligence 
the  antique  and  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  ;  but  particularly  those  of  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Julio  Romano.  Of  Raphael,  especially, 
he  imitated  the  style  and  manner,  and  as  he  resem- 
bled that  painter  in  beauty  of  countenance  and  ele- 
gance of  deportment,  it  was  currently  said  that  the 
soul  of  Raphael  had  emigrated  into  the  body  of  Parme- 
giano.  He  now  added  to  his  other  acquisitions  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and  proved  the  delicacy  of  his 
taste  by  avoiding  the  prominent  defect  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  reproached  with  too  great  a  display 
of  anatomical  knowledge.  In  fact,  he  now  formed 
a  style,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which 
has  been  said  to  unite  the  characteristics  of  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Correggio. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Rome,  Vasari  says  he 
painted  several  small  pictures,  most  of  which  became 
the  property  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de  Medici.  Of 
his  larger  works,  the  biographer  specifies  three:  a 
round  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  which  he  praises 
as  singularly  beautiful,  and  which  was  painted  for 
M.  Agnolo  Cesis  ;  a  picture  of  our  Lady  and  Christ, 
with  several  angels,  and  a  St.  Joseph,  remarkable  for 
the  pleasing  air  of  the  heads,  the  beauty  of  the  co- 
louring, and  the  grace  and  skill  with  which  it]  is 
finished;  and  a  portrait  of  Signor  Lorenzo  Cibo, 
captain  of  the  papal  guard,  which  was  said  to  be  equal 
to  life  itself.  Finally  he  was  engaged  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture for  Madonna  Maria  Baffalina  da  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello,  which  was  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Salvatore  del  Lauro.  It  represented  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  clouds,  holding  a  book,  with  the  Ciiild  on 
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her  knees  ;  St.  John  kneeling  on  the  earth,  and  St. 
Jerome  asleep  at  a  distance ;  and  from  this  figure  it 
is  styled  the  Vision  of  St.  Jerome.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  this  performance,  the  memorable  sack 
of  Rome,  in  1527>  occurred,  and  an  anecdote  is  re- 
corded of  him,  similar  to  that  which  is  related  of 
Protogenes,  the  Greek  painter,  during  the  siege  of 
Rhodes  by  Demetrius.  In  consequence  of  his  fixed 
attention  to  this  work,  he  neither  heard  the  roaring 
of  the  cannon,  nor  perceived  the  tumult  of  the  as- 
sault, till  some  soldiers  rushed  into  his  apartment 
and  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.  For- 
tunately, the  chief  of  the  troop,  who  entered  his 
room,  was  a  man  of  taste,  and  being  much  struck 
with  his  composition,  checked  the  rapacity  of  his 
followers,  and  exacted  from  the  painter  only  some 
sketches  in  pen  and  ink,  with  which  he  was  highly 
gratified.  Another  party,  more  regardless  of  the  arts, 
insisting  on  money,  he  went  out  to  borrow  a  sum 
from  a  friend,  when  he  was  seized  by  a  third  troop, 
by  whom  he  was  imprisoned  until  he  had  found 
means  to  satisfy  their  demands. 

A  city  recently  sacked  and  filled  with  foreign  troops 
being  an  insecure  residence  for  an  artist,  he  retired 
to  Bologna,  where  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  saddler, 
his  countryman  and  friend,  and  proposed  to  remain  for 
a  time  with  the  view  of  etching  his  best  compositions, 
the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  havingbeen  recently  dis- 
covered. During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Parmegiano 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  chiaroscuro  method  of 
engraving  on  wood  ;  and  a  print  of  his  own  Diogenes, 
in  that  style,  is  falsely  attributed  to  him,  for  it  was 
done  by  Hugo  de  Carpi,  the  inventor  of  that  method, 
whose  name  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  impression. 
Some  also  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  etching  on 
copper,  and  others  of  mezzotinto  ;  but  both  without 
foundation.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  among 
the  first  who  introduced  etching  into  Italy,  and  to 
have  greatly  improved  the  art.  During  his  residence 
at  Bologna,  he  not  only  made  many  etchings  of  his 
own  works,  which  were  much  admired,  but  employed 
a  skilful  artist,  named  Bernardo  da  Trento,  to  engrave 
others.  He  was  at  length  diverted  from  his  pursuit 
1)y  the  treachery  of  Bernardo,  who  decamped,  after 
stealing  his  tools  and  designs.  In  consequence  of 
thisloss,'he  resumed  the  pencil  and  painted  many  pic- 
tures for  different  individuals  and  convents.  Among 
these  are  enumerated  a  St.  Roque,  attacked  with  a 
plague  ;  a  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  with  numerous 
figures,  a  landscape,  and  a  Madonna  of  great  beauty, 
for  his  host  the  saddler.  Indeed  several  of  his  most 
esteemed  pieces  were  executed  in  that  city ;  and  it 
is  singular,  that  during  so  short  a  stay  his  pencil 
should  have  been  so  wonderfully  productive. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  marked  with  such 
distress  as  is  the  consequence  of  irregularities,  and 
which  too  often  sully  the  brightest  genius.  He  en- 
gaged with  the  confraternity  of  La  Steccata  to  paint 
the  church,  for  which  he  received  several  advances. 
Not  proceeding  in  his  undertaking,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  the  monks,  but  released 
upon  a  promise  to  fulfil  his  task.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  survive  his  liberation  from  prison,  for  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  hurried  him  to 
the  grave,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1540,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  dying,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  at  the 
same  age  as  his  favourite  prototype,  the  inimitable  Ra- 
phael. His  body,  at  his  own  request,  was  removed 
from  Casal  Maggiore,  and  interred  in  the  church  of 


the  convent  of  Fontana,  naked,  with  a  cross  of  cypress 
laid  on  his  breast. 

The  style  of  Parmegiano  is  evidently  grounded  on 
that  of  Correggio,  though  he  successfully  superadded 
the  characteristics  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 
He  is,  however,  far  removed  from  the  reproach  of 
servile  imitation,  and  though  he  has  so  admirably 
blended  their  respective  beauties,  his  style  is  exclu- 
sively his  own.  His  chief  object  was  dehcacy  and 
elegance,  which  he  has  evinced  in  the  air  of  his  fe- 
male figures,  the  contrasts  of  his  attitudes,  and  the 
easy  flow  of  his  drapery. 

He  is  indeed  reproached  as  a  mannerist,  for  carry- 
ing these  peculiarities  to  excess  ;  and,  particularly  in  his 
zealous  imitations  of  the  antique,  is  said  to  have  made 
the  extremities  of  his  female  forms  too  slender  for 
the  proportions  of  natural  beauty.  This  defect  is 
remarked  in  one  of  his  finest  figures,  which  is  thence 
called  the  Madonna  del  CoUo  Lungo,  or  long-necked 
Madonna.  But  although  he  may  in  some  degree 
merit  the  censure  of  sacrificing  such  essentials  to 
ideal  elegance,  he  has  fully  proved  his  ability  to  at- 
tain sublimity  and  dignity.  Of  this  many  proofs 
may  be  drawn  from  his  works  in  fresco,  and  parti- 
cularly from  his  celebrated  figure  of  Moses  breaking 
the  tables  of  the  law,  which  is  highly  impressive,  for 
the  character  of  the  head,  the  majesty  of  the  form, 
and  the  energy  and  dignity  of  the  attitude.  "  Of 
this  figure,"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  "  we  are 
at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  correctness  of 
the  drawing,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  conception." 

Among  the  excellencies  of  Parmegiano  we  may 
enumerate  the  appropriate  and  harmonious  tone  of 
his  colouring ;  and  may  equally  commend  the  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  his  subjects  ;  for  he  generally 
abstained  from  crowding  his  field,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  give  his  figures  their  due  proportion  and  full 
eflfect.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  composition  men- 
tioned by  his  biographers,  as  departing  from  this 
rule,  is  Christ  preaching  to  the  multitude,  which  was 
preserved  in  the  villa  of  Colorno,  belonging  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Parma.  Another  excellence  was  his 
skill  and  accuracy  in  design,  in  which  he  has  been 
justly  compared  to  Raphael.  So  ambitious  was  he 
of  perfection  in  this  branch  of  art,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  made  repeated  draughts  of  his  principal  figures  ; 
and  of  the  Adam  in  the  Steccata,  in  particidar,  no  less 
than  three  different  sketches  have  been  discovered 
and  engraved.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  been  slow 
and  deliberate  in  his  conceptions,  forming  his  plan 
with  great  care  before  he  took  up  the  pencil,  and 
then  finishing  his  work  with  that  freedom  and  deci- 
sion which  called  forth  so  warm  and  enthusiastic  an 
eulogium  from  Albani. 

PARNELL,  THOMAS,  an  English  poet  of  con- 
siderable talent,  who  was  born  in  1(379,  and  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin ;  after  which  he  entered 
holy  orders.  In  1713  he  was  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Finglass,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  prefer- 
ment, as  he  died  at  Chester  while  on  his  way  to  Ire- 
land in  1717.  A  collection  of  his  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  1721  by  Pope  :  they  consist  of  his  "  Rise  of 
Woman,"  "The  Fairy  Tale,"  "  The  Hymn  to  Con- 
tentment," "Health,"  "The  Vigil  of  Venus,"  "The 
Night-piece  on  Death,"  "The  Allegory  on  Man," 
and  "The  Hermit."  These  have  been  respectively 
criticised  by  his  biographers.  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 
and  have  stood  the  test  of  nearly  a  century.  "  His 
praise,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  must  be  derived  from 
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tlie  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction  ;  in  his  verses  there 
is  more  happiness  than  pains ;  he  is  sprightly  with- 
out effort,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never  ra- 
vishes :  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing  seems 
casual." 

In  175S  a  volume  was  published,  it  is  not  known 
by  whom,  entitled  "  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Parnell."  This,  although  it  exceeded  the 
volume  published  by  Pope  in  bulk,  appeared  so  far 
inferior  in  merit,  that  the  admirers  of  Parnell  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  pieces  ;  and 
there  are  but  a  few  of  them  indeed  which  can  be  as- 
cribed to  him  without  some  injury  to  his  character. 
Goldsmith  refused  to  incorporate  them  with  the  col- 
lection he  published  in  1770;  but  they  were  after- 
wards added  to  the  edition  in  Johnson's  Poets,  and 
apparently  without  his  consent.  He  says  of  them, 
*'  I  know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  in- 
quired whither  they  are  going." 

PARNELL,  WILLIAM,  a  catholic  writer,  who  was 
principally  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the  following 
works  : — "  The  Causes  of  Popular  Discontents  in  Ire- 
land," and  "  The  Apology  for  the  Catholics."  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1820. 

PARR,  SAMUEL,  a  learned  divine  and  critic,  who 
was  born  on  the  1,5th  of  January,  1745.  He  was 
early  .sent  to  the  celebrated  school  at  Harrow-on-the 
Hill,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  became  head  boy  in  that  establishment. 
He  was,  however,  shortly  after  removed  from  school 
and  placed  behind  his  father's  counter.  He,  how- 
ever, entertained  so  strong  a  dislike  to  his  father's 
profession,  that  after  three  years'  struggle  against  his 
father's  wishes  he  was  placed  at  Cambridge.  He  did 
not  long  derive  the  benefits  of  academical  instruction. 
His  father  died,  and  Parr's  poverty  compelled  him  to 
quit  that  seat  of  learning  in  which  his  genius  and  per- 
severance must  have  earned  for  him  the  highest  ho- 
nours. He,  however,  made  extraordinary  classical 
acquisitions,  and  was  rewarded  by  Dr.  Sumner  se- 
lecting him,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  as  his 
head  assistant.  At  Christmas  1769  Dr.  Parr  was  or- 
dained to  the  curacies  of  Wilsdon  and  Kingsbury, 
Middlesex,  which  he  resigned  at  Easter  1770.  In 
1771  he  was  created  M.A.  per  literas  regias,  and  in 
the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership  of  Harrow,  with 
the  late  master's  strong  recommendation.  Although 
sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  by  his  friends  of 
his  success,  his  youth  and  other  influence  prevailed 
against  his  nomination,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  scholars.  The  election  fell  upon  Dr.  Heath. 
Dr.  Parr  subsequently  resigned  the  place  of  assistant, 
and  established  a  private  academy  at  Stanmore  with 
forty-five  boys,  of  whom  all  but  one  followed  him 
from  Harrow.  It  then  became  desirable,  and  even 
necessary,  that  he  should  be  married  ;  he  therefore 
allied  himself  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Zachariah  Marsen- 
gale,  Esq.,  of  Carieton.  This  lady  was  an  only  child, 
bred  up  by  three  maiden  aunts,  as  she  said  of  herself, 
"  in  rigidity  and  frigidity;  "  and  she  always  described 
Dr.  Parr  as  "  born  in  a  whirlwind,  and  bred  a  tyrant." 
Such  discordant  elements  were  not  likely  to  produce 
harmony.  The  lady  lost  few  opportunities  of  annoy- 
ing her  spouse,  an  object  which  a  strong  understand- 
ing and  caustic  powers  of  language  afforded  her  more 
than  ordinary  faciUties  of  accomphshing ;  and  she 
always  preferred  exposing  his  foibles  and  ridiculing 
his  peculiaiities  in  the  presence  of  others.     By  this 


lady,  who  died  at  Teignmouth  in  April  IS  10,  Dr.  Pan- 
had  several  children  who  died  in  their  infancy,  and 
two  daughters  who  grew  up. 

The  period  of  Dr.  Parr's  continuance  at  Stanmore 
was  five  years.  "The  boys  who  accompanied  him," 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils,  "  were,  in  gene- 
ral, the  flower  of  Harrow  school,  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  when  a  Sumner  presided  in  its  academic  bow- 
ers. Many  were  young  men  of  considerable  talents 
and  matured  intellect,  and  detested  alike  a  Persian, 
a  Grecian,  or  an  English  tyrant ;  knew  the  language, 
and  glowed  with  all  the  fervour,  of  Demosthenes. 
The  fine  Alcaic  fragment  in  praise  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  echoed  from 
every  tongue,  and  had  been  translated  by  almost  every 
hand  among  the  elder  of  them.  The  master,  how- 
ever, was  no  advocate  for  insubordination,  since  no- 
body ever  carried  school  discipline  to  a  higher  pitch ; 
the  result  of  which,  on  some  occasions,  brought  on 
him  unmerited  obloquy.  That  the  democratic  spirit 
prevailed,  though  to  no  culpable  extent,  among  the 
gentlemen  about  that  period  educated  at  Harrow,  may 
in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  so 
well  read,  under  the  tuition  of  their  learned  deceased 
master,  in  Greek  history,  by  which  they  were  natu- 
rally interested  in  the  fate  of  liberty, — that  liberty 
whose  cause  was  so  well  supported  by  its  orators 
against  the  armies  of  the  Persian  satrap  and  the  insi- 
dious designs  of  Philip.  The  power  of  gold  had  also 
been  recently,  and  to  an  alarming  extent,  tried  in  their 
own  country  by  the  daring  minister,  who  is  said  to 
have  affirmed  that  every  man  had  his  price." 

The  advantages  of  the  Stanmore  establishment  were 
not,  however,  equal  to  the  doctor's  expectations.  Hi& 
expenses  were  excessive,  his  profits  therefore  incon- 
siderable, his  labours  most  oppressive,  and  he  found 
the  impossibility  of  supporting  his  situation  against 
the  influence  and  credit  of  a  great  public  school,  and 
the  well-founded  reputation  of  his  competitor.  Dr. 
Heath;  he  therefore,  in  1776,  was  induced  to  accept 
the  mastership  of  Colchester  school,  and  thither  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  Stanmore  scholars  followed  him. 
He  was  ordained  in  1777,  and  held  the  cures  of  the 
parishes  of  Trinity  and  the  Highe,  Colchester.  la 
1778  he  obtained  the  mastership  of  Norwich  school, 
and  in  1780  received  the  preferment  of  the  rectory  of 
Asterby  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  summer  of  this  year 
he  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  by  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Two  Sermons  on  Education."  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1781  appeared  "  A  Discourse  on  the  late  Fast, 
by  Phileleutherus  Norfolciencis."  This  sermon  has- 
been  considered  the  best  of  Dr.  Parr's  productions, 
and  had  a  corresponding  success  ;  for,  though  anony- 
mously jniblished,  the  whole  impression  was  sold  in 
two  months.  In  the  spring  of  1783  Lady  Trafford, 
whose  son  he  had  educated,  presented  him  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton ;  and  in  April  1783  he 
removed  there,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  retiring,  while  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  youth 
and  strength,  from  the  fatigue  of  public  teaching,  and 
devoting  his  leisure  to  the  private  tuition  of  a  limited 
number  of  pupils.  After  this  preferment  he  resigned 
Asterby.  In  tlie  same  year  he  obtained  from  Bishop 
Lowth  the  prebend  of  Wenlock  Barns,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul.  In  1785  he  resumed  his  former 
subject  in  "  A  Discourse  on  Education,  and  on  the 
Plans  pursued  in  Charity  Schools,"  and  about  100ft 
copies  were  sold  in  a  very  short  time.  This  quarta 
volume  is  an  able  and  masterly  argument  for  popu- 
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laT  education  and  improvement,  and  had  the  merit  of 
being  one  of  the  first  publications  which  concentrated 
pubhc  attention  on  the  all-important  subject  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  instruction  of  the  people.  In 
1787  Dr.  Parr  assisted  the  Rev.  Henry  Homer  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  three  books  of  Bellendenus,  a 
learned  Scotsman,  humanity  professor  at  Paris  in 
1602,  and  master  of  requests  to  James  I.  These  he 
dedicated  to  Burke,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox.  He 
prefixed  a  Latin  preface,  with  characters  of  those  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  the  style  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  successful  of  all  modern  imitations  of  Cicero. 
Bellendenus  had  intended  a  large  work,  "  De  Tribus 
Luminibus  Romanorum," — "  The  Three  Lights  of 
Rome,"  Cicero,  Saneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny ;  whence 
Dr.  Parr  conceived  the  idea  of  delineating  the  cha- 
racters of  the  then  three  most  eminent  senators  of 
Great  Britain.  But  however  great  the  inappropriate- 
ness  of  the  modern  appendage  to  Bellendenus  may 
have  been,  and  however  Dr.  Parr  might  have  more 
appositely  employed  his  critical  talents,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  taste  and  character  of  the  composition,  and 
the  singular  discrimination  in  the  portraits,  created  an 
extraordinary  sensation  in  the  literary  and  political 
world-  A  translation  was  published  in  octavo  in  1788, 
but  without  the  author's  ap])robation.  Dr.  Parr  had 
thenceforth  fully  committed  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  popular  party.  This  naturally  terminated  all  hope 
of  church  preferment  from  the  court ;  and  such  was 
the  few  state  of  Dr.  Parr's  pecuniary  resources,  that 
a  subscription  was  made  by  tlie  leading  Whigs  of  the 
day,  and  a  well-merited  annuity  of  3001.  was  pur- 
chased for  Dr.  Parr's  life. 

In  1789  appeared  "Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a 
Warburtonian,  not  admitted  into  the  Collection  of 
their  respective  Works."  Although  it  was  thought 
that  personal  feelings  towards  Bishop  Hurd  gave 
origin  to  this  volume,  yet  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  contain  some  admirable  critical  remarks.  It  pro- 
duced a  reply,  entitled,  "A  Letter  to  Dr.  Parr,  occa- 
sioned by  his  Republication,"  &c.  In  1790  Dr.  Parr 
exchanged  the  curacy  of  Hatton  (though  he  still  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  as  deputy-curate)  for  the  rec- 
tory of  Waddenhoe  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Priestley.  For 
this  intimacy  he  thus  apologizes  1 — "  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  see  why  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England 
should  shun  the  presence  of  a  dissenting  minister 
merely  because  they  do  not  agree  on  doctrinal  points 
which  have  long  divided  the  Christian  world ;  and, 
indeed,  I  have  always  found  that,  when  men  of  sense 
and  virtue  mingle  in  conversation,  the  harsh  and  con- 
fused suspicions  which  they  entertained  of  each  other 
give  way  to  more  just  and  more  candid  sentiments." 

In  1793  Dr.  Parr  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
an  important  controversy.  He  had  been  induced 
to  afford  advice  and  assistance  to  Mr.  Homer  and 
Dr.  Charles  Combe  in  editing  a  splendid  and  com- 
prehensive edition  of  Horace.  Mr.  Homer  was  an 
accurate  and  not  unsuccessful  editor  of  the  prose 
classics ;  but  his  exertions  on  a  poet  of  the  very  first 
order  are  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  end.  On 
the  demise  of  Mr.  Homer  the  bulk  of  the  undertaking 
devolved  on  Dr.  Combe,  who  was  found  incompetent 
to  the  discharge  of  so  arduous  a  task  ;  and  Dr.  Parr's 
assistance  towards  the  second  volume  was  withdrawn, 
and  he  was  induced  to  publish  some  severe  animad- 
versions in  "The  British  Critic."  In  reply  to  this 
Dr.  Combe  pubUshed  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  State- 
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ment  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Behaviour  of  the  Rev 
Dr.  Parr  to  the  late  Mr.  Homer  and  Dr.  Combe,  in 
order  to  point  out  the  source,  falsehood,  and  malig- 
nity of  Dr.  Parr's  attack  in  '  The  British  Critic,'  on 
the  character  of  Dr.  Combe."  In  this  statement 
Dr.  Parr  was  accused  of  breach  of  promise,  violation 
of  friendship,  and  even  want  of  veracity;  he  was 
styled  by  his  antagonist  the  "  literary  Ajax  ; "  and  to 
make  that  epithet  good,  he  replied  in  a  closely  printed 
octavo  pamphlet  of  ninety-four  pages,  called,  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Statement  of  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  by 
an  occasional  Writer  in  'The  British  Critic,'  1795.'*^' 
The  following  extract  from  this  pamphlet  is  interest- 
ing, as  it  contains  Dr.  Parr's  own  account  of  his  cri- 
tical labours  : — 

"  The  reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me,  if,  for  reasons 
of  delicacy,  I  now  take  an  opportunity  to  state  the 
whole  extent  of  the  share  I  have  ever  had  in  reviews. 
To  '  The  British  Critic'  I  have  sent  one  article,  be- 
sides those  which  were  written  for  the  Horace.  For 
'  The  Critical  Review,'  I  have  furnished  a  few  mate- 
rials for  two  articles  only.  For  'The  Monthly'  I  have 
assisted  in  writing  two  or  three,  and  the  number  of 
those  which  are  entirely  my  own  does  not  exceed  six 
or  seven.  In  almost  all  these  critiques  my  intention 
was  to  commend  rather  than  to  blame,  and  the  only 
one  in  which  I  ever  blamed  with  severity  related  to 
a  classical  work,  the  editor  of  which  deserved  reproof 
for  the  following  reasons  : — He  clothed  bad  criticisms 
in  bad  Latinity.  He  had  not  availed  himself  of  that 
information  which  preceding  editions  would  have 
supplied  to  any  intelligent  editor.  From  the  stores 
of  other  critics  he  collected  very  little,  and  from  his 
own  he  produced  yet  less  that  was  valuable.  But  he 
had  indulged  himself  in  rude  and  petvilant  objections 
against  Dr.  Bentley,  and  for  this  I  chiefly  censured 
him.  Here  ends  the  catalogue  of  my  crimes  hitherto 
committed  in  reviews ;  and,  as  I  now  have  somewhat 
more  leisure  than  I  formerly  enjoyed,  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  now  and  then  add  to  their  number.  But 
I  assure  Dr.  Combe  and  the  public,  that  whensoever 
I  take  upon  myself  to  deal  rigorously  with  any  writer, 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  strictest  responsibility. 
My  contributions  to  works  of  this  kind  are  occasional, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  no  right  to  the  benefit  of  that 
secrecy  which  it  may  be  wise  and  honourable  for  the 
regular  conductors  of  reviews  to  preserve.  Of  the 
share  which  I  have  already  taken,  and  may  hereafter 
take,  in  these  periodical  publications,  I  never  can 
be  ashamed.  I  might  plead  the  example  of  many 
scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad,  far  superior  to 
myself  in  vigour  of  intellect  and  extent  of  erudition. 
But  I  wish  rather  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  the 
works  themselves,  and  upon  the  opportunities  which 
they  furnish  to  men  of  learning  for  rendering  some 
occasional  service  to  the  general  cause  of  literature. 
There  is  no  one  review  in  this  country  but  what  is 
conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ability ;  and 
though  I  decline  the  task  of  deciding  upon  their 
comparative  excellence,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  all  of  them  deserve  encouragement  from 
learned  men.  They  much  oftener  assist  than  retard 
the  circulation  of  books — they  much  oftener  extend 
than  check  the  reputation  of  good  books — they  rarely 
prostitute  commendation  upon  such  as  are  notori- 
ously bad.  For  my  part,  I  am  disposed  to  view  with 
a  favourable  eye  the  different  opinions  and  propensi- 
ties which  may  be  traced  in  the  minds  of  the  different 
writers.      By  such  collisions  of  sentiment  truth  is 
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brought  into  fuller  view,  and  a  reader  finds  himself 
impelled  by  the  very  strongest  curiosity  to  examine 
the  reasons  upon  which  men  of  talents  nearly  equal 
have  founded  decisions  totally  opposite.  By  poste- 
rity, too,  reviews  will  be  considered  as  useful  reposi- 
tories of  the  most  splendid  passages  in  the  most 
celebrated  works.  They  will  show  the  progress  of 
a  country  or  an  age,  in  taste  and  arts,  in  refine- 
ment of  manners,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  science. 
They  mark  the  gradations  of  language  itself,  and  the 
progressive  or  retrograde  motions  of  the  public  mind 
upon  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  ethics,  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  religion." 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  in  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Parr 
preached  his  justly  celebrated  spital  sermon,  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  before  Harvey  Christian 
Combe,  Esq.,  the  lord  mayor.  The  church,  though 
large,  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  doctor  gratified 
the  more  intelligent  portion  of  his  hearers  by  a  dis- 
course in  which  he  combated  the  delusive  dogmas 
of  those  philosophers  who  ascribe  all  benevolence  and 
justice  to  a  selfish  principle.  This  sermon  was  soon 
afterwards  printed  with  a  number  of  curious  notes, 
which  induced  the  author  of  "  Political  Justice"  to 
publish  in  the  same  year  an  octavo  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  occasioned  by  the  Perusal  of  Dr.  Parr's 
Spital  Sermon,  being  a  Reply  to  the  Attacks  of  Dr. 
P.,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  others."  A  suspension 
of  intercourse  between  Dr.  Parr  and  Mr.  Godwin 
was  the  consequence  ;  but  a  few  months  previous  to 
his  death.  Dr.  Parr  sent  ]Mr.  Godwin  a  message  of 
peace  and  invitation  to  Hatton.  In  1801  Dr.  Parr 
was  offered,  but  declined  it,  the  vicarage  of  Winter- 
bourne  Stoke,  in  Wiltshire.  In  1S02  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  rectory  of  Gratf- 
ham,  in  Huntingdonshire. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Parr  announced  his 
intention  of  pubUshing  a  life  of  his  celebrated  friend 
and  political  favourite.  The  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic were  excited,  but  were  certainly  disappointed  in  a 
publication  of  two  octavo  volumes,  entitled  "  Cha- 
racters of  the  late  Charles  James  Fox ;  selected,  and 
in  part  \vritten,  by  Philopatris  Varvicencis,"  1S09. 
A  collection  of  characters  from  the  public  journals 
occupies  17.')  pages;  an  original  character,  in  the 
form  of  an  epistle  to  Mr.  Coke,  135 ;  and  the  second 
volume  is  filled  with  notes  on  the  amelioration  of  the 
penal  code  and  religious  hberty,  plentifully  inlaid 
with  citations  from  the  classics.  Considering  the 
grotesque  arrangement  of  matter  and  subjects,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  work  should  have  experienced 
well-merited  neglect.  The  following  characteristic 
sketch  of  Dr.  Parr  appeared  in  "  Blackwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,"  under  the  title  of  "Two  Days 
with  Dr.  Parr."     The  author  says, — 

"  When  I  read  the  epitaph  which  the  late  Dr.  Pan- 
selected  for  his  tombstone — 'What  doth  the  Lord 
thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justice,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?'  I  smiled, 
and  thought  how  many  a  man  who  in  company  had 
felt  the  weight  of  his  rebuke,  or,  as  a  friend  of  mine 
once  expressed  it,  had  been  gored  by  him,  would 
say,  that  however  he  might  have  walked  with  God, 
he  did  not  walk  very  humbly  with  men ;  and  yet 
what  I  saw  of  him,  led  me  to  believe  that  when  he 
was  not  displeased  by  the  conceit,  or  folly,  or  some- 
thing which  really  deserved  castigation  in  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  he  was  singularly  condescending 
and  kind — noticing  and  taking  interest  in  persons  of 


the  humblest  capacity,  who  had  no  other  claim  to  his 
attention  than  a  humble  and  virtuous  mind.  He  had 
been  so  long  a  schoolmaster,  that  when  he  ceased 
to  be  so  he  carried  his  manners  and  habits  from  the 
school-room  to  the  dinner-table,  criticising,  rebuking, 
or  applauding  mankind,  as  he  had  formerly  done  his 
scholars  ;  and  his  great  learning,  his  various  know- 
ledge, his  conversational  eloquence,  and,  latterly,  his 
venerable  age  and  appearance,  gave  him  a  claim  to 
this  power  which  was  seldom  resisted.  No  man  of 
his  age,  excepting  Dr.  Johnson,  has  said  so  many  things 
in  conversation  which  have  been  thought  worth  re- 
membering and  repeating,  and  which  have  borne  the 
repetition  so  well.  Of  course  they  lose  in  the  rela- 
tion— none  can  enjoy  them  so  much  as  those  who 
knew  him,  and  who,  when  they  are  told  what  he 
said,  can  fancy  the  manner  which  accompanied  it; 
but  this  applies  to  all  oral  discourse.  What  he 
said  was  so  much  set  oflf  byhis  vivacity,  his  fire,  and 
a  kind  of  pompous  dignity,  which  would  have  been 
absurd  in  anybody  else, but  which  harmonized  with 
his  age,  his  wrinkles,  and  his  wig,  that,  when  it  is 
repeated,  and  all  these  personal  embellishments  have 
evaporated,  what  remains  gives  an  inadequate  notion 
of  the  effect  which  it  produced  :  the  dead  thought  has 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  li\'ing  discourse,  as 
Lord  Erskine  has  well  expressed  it  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Fox's  speeches  ;  there  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  report  of  a  speech  and  the  speech 
itself,  as  there  is  between  a  bust  and  the  living  ori- 
ginal ;  '  the  fire  of  the  eye  is  lost  in  the  marble,  and 
those  lips  are  cold  and  silent  which  were  the  fountain 
of  his  fame.'  As  we  cannot  have  the  original,  let 
us  have  the  bust. 

"  When  Dr.  Parr  was  in  London  a  few  years  ago, 
(it  was  the  last  time  in  his  life),  he  dined  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  was  invited  to  meet  him. 
As  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  I  was  glad  of  this 
opportunity,  and  went  with  unfashionable  punctu- 
ality at  the  hour  appointed  for  dinner.  The  party 
had  already  assembled,  excepting  the  doctor ;  pre- 
sently a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  there  was 
a  bustle  and  talking  in  the  hall  whilst  he  was  chang- 
ing his  coat  and  wig,  the  latter  of  which,  whenever 
he  went  into  company,  he  brought  or  sent  in  a  band- 
box, that  it  might  not  be  discomposed  by  his  hat : 
at  length  the  servant  announced  Dr.  Parr.  Those 
who  never  have,  and  now  never  are  to  see  him  (I 
write  not  merely  for  the  present  generation,  but  for 
those  who  will  live  a  century  hence,  for  Blackwood 
will  be  read  then),  must  fancy  an  old  man  visibly 
above  seventy,  of  middling  height  and  bulk,  in  a  hand- 
some full-bottomed  wig,  freshly  powdered,  a  clerical 
coat  of  the  cut  of  half  a  century  ago,  apparently 
of  velvet,  a  silk  apron,  and  large  silver  buckles 
in  his  shoes  :  you  would  have  said  that  he  was  old- 
looking  for  seventy,  as  far  at  least  as  wrinkles  were 
concerned,  but  a  restless,  somewhat  bustling  manner, 
and  a  quick  speech,  showed  that  age  had  not  quenched 
the  activity  and  energy  of  his  mind — he  had  a  grey 
lack-lustre  eye,  and  yet  it  had  an  expression  of  vi- 
vacity, of  good  humour,  and  often  of  fun,  which 
showed  how  much  more  these  appearances  depend 
upon  the  posture  of  this  organ  than  on  the  brilhance 
of  its  surface.  He  talked  fluentl)',  nay  glibly,  but, 
from  a  lisp  in  his  speech,  which  I  believe  he  always 
had,  and  now,  from  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  it  was  often 
difficult,  or  impossible  to  catch  what  he  said. 

"  When  we  descended  to  the  dining-room,  I  was 
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fortunate  enough  to  find  mj'self  seated  next  him. 
The  party  was  not  small.  During  the  dinner  he 
paid  too  much  attention  to  the  dishes  to  talk  much. 
A  j)late  of  lobsters  seemed  the  object  of  his  particular 
affection,  for  he  eagerly  asked,  '  Are  those  lobsters 
hot  ?'  And  on  being  told  that  they  were  so,  he  de- 
sired that  one  should  be  taken  down  to  the  cook  and 
kept  warm  till  he  sent  for  it.  When  the  dinner  was 
desjiatched,  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and  plates  had 
«ubsided,  the  conversation  became  general  and  ani- 
mated, and  though  I  have  met  many,  if  not  most  of 
my  countrymen,yistinguished  for  literature  or  science, 
I  have  seldom  heard  any  thing  equal  to,  and  never 
any  thing  more  striking  than  his  conversation.  It 
was  spirited,  often  vehement ;  it  surpassed  the  rest 
of  the  company  more  in  quality  than  in  quantity,  for 
while  it  was  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  value 
of  the  thought,  or  the  felicity  of  the  expression, 
there  was  never  that  everlasting  flow  which  some- 
times overlays  and  smothers  conversation.  When 
he  said  any  thing  striking  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
dictatorial  manner,  an  uplifted  arm,  and  a  loud  voice ; 
but  you  could  perceive  an  under  expression  of  humour, 
as  if  he  was  conscious,  and  meant  it  to  be  understood, 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  acting.  In  his  opinions  there 
was  a  simplicity,  a  common  sense,  a  dislike  of  refine- 
ment and  paradox,  which  I  was  not  prepared  for ; 
diey  were  the  sentiments  of  a  man  of  good  sense 
— sometimes  very  simply,  sometimes  very  strikingly 
expressed.  We  talked  about  men  who  endeavoured 
to  acquire  classical  learning  late  in  life  :  he  said  that 
the  fault  they  always  committed  was  to  over-refine ; 
they  must  pronounce  English  words  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin  with  a  classical  accent,  when  good  scholars 
would  pronounce  them  in  theordinary  way.  Some  one 
asked  what  was  the  rule  ?  Parr :  '  Established  custom.' 
He  offered  to  help  one  of  the  paty  to  some  grass, 
but  would  not  put  it  upon  his  plate  till  he  called  it 
by  its  name  grass.  Parr : '  Right,  sir,  that's  the  Eng- 
lish word  ;  if  you  had  called  it  asparagus,  you  should 
not  have  had  any.'  I  told  him  that  I  had  lately 
seen  a  gentleman  whom  he  once  knew,  but  whom  he 

had  not  seen  for  several  years  ;  the  Rev.  Mr. , 

rector  of .    Parr :  '  A  most  excellent  man  ;'  and 

then  after  a  pause,  and  energetically,  '  Sir,  he  is  a 
methodist,  but  his  methodism  is  founded  upon  good 
principles,  a  fervid  imagination,  and  an  affectionate 
heart ;  he  is  a  most  excellent,  and,  besides,  a  most 
scientific  man.'  We  talked  about  politics — about  the 
anti-jacobin  war — about  the  debt  in  which  it  had  in- 
volved the  nation — and  about  Mr.  Pitt.  He  told  us 
a  story,  which  he  said  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk  had  told 
him,  and  which  Mr.  Coke  had  heard  from  the  person 
who  witnessed  the  scene.  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  a 
youth,  some  law-lord  (could  it  be  Lord  Mansfield?) 
one  morning  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Chatham  at  his 
country  residence.  Whilst  they  were  conversing, 
his  son  William  came  through  the  library.     Lord 

asked  '  Who  is  that  youth  ?'     Lord  Chatham 

said,  '  That's  my  second  son — call  him  back  and  talk 

to  him.'   They  did  so,  and  Lord was  struck  by  a 

forwardness  of  knowledge,  a  readiness  of  expression, 
an  unyieldingness  of  opinion,  which  even  then  was 
remarkable  in  the  future  minister.  When  he  had 
left  them.  Lord  Chatham  said,  '  That's  the  most  ex- 
traordinary youth  I  ever  knew.  All  my  life  I  have 
])een  aiming  at  the  possession  of  political  power, 
and  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  or 
keeping  it.     It  is  not  on  the  cards  of  fortune  to  pre- 
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vent  that  young  man's  gaining  it,  and  if  ever  he  does 
so,  he  will  l)e  the  ruin  of  his  country.'  We  dared  not 
ask  him  whether  he  thought  the  prophecy  had  been 
verified,  and  that  Old  England  was  ruined,  for  fear 
of  being  gored  by  him.  We  talked  about  theology, 
and,  among  other  particulars,  about  the  remarkable 
passage  in  'Josephus,'  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
mentioned,  and  of  the  three  reasons  for  believing  it 
to  be  interpolated.  He  thought  there  was  no  force 
in  one  of  these  reasons, — viz.,  that  the  line  im- 
mediately before  the  disputed  passage  obviously  re- 
lates to  the  line  which  immediately  follows  this  pas- 
sage, so  that  if  the  disputed  passage  is  struck  out, 
the  text  is  consistent  sense,  but  as  it  now  stands  the 
passage  has  no  connexion  with  what  goes  before  and 
after  it,  but  dissevers  parts  naturally  connected  :  this 
he  thought  proved  nothing,  because  it  was  easy  to 
suppose  that  Josephus  himself  had  done  what  authors 
are  continually  doing, — that  is,  that  after  having 
written  his  history  he  wrote  this  passage,'and  inserted 
it  in  the  most  convenient  place  he  could  find.  It 
was  certainly  an  interpolation,  but  Josephus  himself 
might  be  the  interpolator.  He  thought  that  the  de- 
cisive reason  for  believing  that  it  was  a  fraudulent 
interpolation  by  a  later  hand,  was  the  fact  that  the 
early  defenders  of  Christianity  never  referred  to  it. 
Have  the  Jews  preserved  the  vvork  of  Josephus  ?  and, 
if  so,  is  this  passage  contained  in  their  copies  ?  I  have 
several  times  put  this  question  to  Jews,  but  could 
never  get  a  distinct  answer  from  them.  One  who  is 
now  a  Christian,  and  a  very  sensible  man,  said, 
'  There  is  not  a  Jew,  nor  even  a  Rabbi,  who  could 
answer  the  question :  the  Jews  have  preserved  no- 
thing, and  know  nothing.'     In  the  party  there  was 

Dr. ,  an  Arian  minister,  and  Mr. ,  a  Soci- 

nian  minister".  With  these  gentlemen  he  appeared  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  regard ;  and  as  the  evening 
advanced,  and  he  became  excited  with  wine  (I  do 
not  mean  'indecorously  excited),  he  invited  them  to 
drink  a  parting  glass  with  him,*  and  went  round  to 
the  other  side  of  the  table  to  touch  glasses  sociably, 
first  above,  then  below,  and  then  side  to  side,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  hob-a-hob :  it  was  a  parting  glass,  for 
they  never  met  again.  Seeing  that  he  was  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  these  gentlemen,  I  said  to  him, 
I  suppose,  sir,  that,  although  they  are  heretics,  you 
think  it  is  possible  they  may  be  saved.  'Yes,  sir,' 
said  he ;  adding  with  affected  vehemence,  '  but  they 
must  be  scorched  first.'  We  talked  of  economy  :  he 
thought  that  a  man's  happiness  was  secured  in  pro- 
portion to  the  small  number  of  his  wants,  and  said, 
that  all  his  life-time  it  had  been  his  object  to  prevent 
the  multiplication  of  them  in  himself.  Some  one 
said  to  him,  '  Then,  sir,  youi  secret  of  happiness  is 
to  cut  down  your  wants.'  Parr  :  '  No,  sir,  my  secret 
is,  not  to  let  them  grow.'  There  had  lately  been  a 
contest  for  the  office  of  preacher  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Reginald  Heber,  the  learned  and  eloquent  bishop  of 
Calcutta,  had  been  elected,  and  the  other  candidate. 
Dr.  Maltby,  had  lost  it  by  one  or  two  votes.  Parr : 
'  I  was  very  sorry  that  Edward  Maltby  was  not  elected, 
for  he  was  the  very  man  for  them ;'  adding  sono- 
rously, '  his  learning  would  have  ensured  their  re- 
spect, his  eloquence  would  have  excited  their  atten- 
tion, and  his  courtesy  would  have  won  their  affec- 
tions.' Some  one  mentioned  having  heard  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  ;  he  seemed  much 
interested  to  know  whether  he  was  heard  distinctly  ; 
and  when  told,  tolerably  so,  he  said,  *  I  preached  at 
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St.  Paul's  only  three  times  in  my  life  ;  the  first  time 
my  voice  was  below  the  place,  the  second  time  it  was 
above  the  place,  the  third  time  I  hit  it  exactly,  and 
that  must  have  been  the  time  when  you  heard  me.' 

"  The  evening  was  a  very  agreeable  and  exciting 
■one.  I  believe  every  body  enjoyed  it,  but  no  one 
more  than  Dr.  Parr  himself.  Although  he  was  by 
far  the  oldest  man  of  the  party,  one  only  excepted, 
he  was  the  youngest  in  vivacity  and  energy.  I  am 
uncertain  whether  it  was  one  or  two  years  after  this 
interview,  but  at  one  of  these  periods,  in  the  autumn, 
passing  through  Warwickshire  on  a  tour  of  pleasure, 
and  having  occasion  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Leam- 
ington, I  employed  one  morning  in  driving  over  to 

-,  to  call  on  him.     The  servant  said  that  he  was 

gone  to  Warwick  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Bible 
society.  We  (I  and  my  friends)  drove  back  to  War- 
wick and  inquired  for  him  at  the  Town-hall.  He  had 
quitted  the  meeting,  and  had  gone  to  the  hotel  to 
smoke.  I  walked  alone  to  the  hotel,  and  there,  in  a 
little  square  parlour,  I  found  him  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  smoke :  the  skin  of  his  face  apparently  bronzed  by 
his  favourite  amusement,  for  it  looked  more  like  dirty 
parchment  than  like  the  complexion  of  a  living  man. 
His  grey  eye,  dim  before,  was  stiU  dimmer  now ; 
and  I  thought  that  he  had  aged  fast  since  our  former 
interview.  We — (for  during  the  conversation  my 
friends,  some  of  whom  had  known  him  longer  than 
myself,  had  entered  the  room) — we  told  him  how  we 
had  been  tracking  him  first  to  the  parsonage,  and 
then  to  the  Bible  society.  He  said,  '  Yes ;  I  went 
to  the  meeting  to  give  my  sanction  to  it.'  We  begged 
him  to  come  and  dine  with  us  at  our  hotel.  At  first 
he  refused,  insisting  that  we  should  go  and  dine  with 
him;  but  on  being  told  that  our  party  was  too  large, 
and  that  the  smaller  one  ought  to  pay  the  visit  to  the 
larger,  he  consented.  He  came  to  the  hotel  half  an 
hour  before  dinner-time,  and  changed  his  coat  and 
his  wig  in  the  carriage.  His  change  of  dress  had 
improved  his  appearance ;  his  face  looked  less  smoke- 
dried,  his  eye  less  dim,  and  altogether  he  appeared 
less  altered  than  he  had  in  the  morning;  he  was  very 
cheerful  and  animated,  talked  more  and  with  more 
fervour  than  on  the  former  occasion;  and  yet  I  have 
fewer  things  to  relate  of  his  conversation.  He  said 
he  had  long  left  off  attending  to  the  current  literature 
of  the  day,  and  that  he  never  read  any  new  publica- 
tion unless  it  related  to  a  subject  on  which  he  was 
anxious  for  information;  he  talked  about  education 
and  the  different  professions,  and  said  that  the  most 
desirable  one  for  a  man  of  intellect  was  that  of  phy- 
sic ;  the  practice  of  the  law  he  said  spoiled  a  man's 
moral  sense  and  philosophic  spirit ;  the  church  was 
too  bigotted  and  stifF-starched  ;  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  physic  was  equally  favourable  to  a  man's 
moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.  '  I  was 
very  near,'  added  he,  '  being  a  physician;  and  if  I 
had,'  said  he,  lifting  up  his  arm  with  an  air  of  jo- 
cose pomposity — We  were  left  to  guess  what  his 
medical  achievements  would  have  been.  One  of  the 
party,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  quoted  a  passage 
from — I  forget  what  writer.  Parr,  animatedly  and 
slily,  '  Do  you  remember  the  rest  of  the  passage?' — 
The  answer  was,  '  No.'  Parr :  '  Then  learn  it,  for 
it  is  worth  knowing;  do  not,  like  the  heretics,  quote 
only  half  a  passage ;'  and  then,  after  a  short  pause, 
and  with  a  pompous  but  playful  air — *  or,  like  the 
orthodox,  quote  seven  texts,  and  none  of  them  to  the 
purpose.'    We  talked  about  the  education  of  school- 
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boys ;  he  said  it  was  easy  to  advise  what  to  do  with 
them  when  they  were  twelve  or  thirteen — that  is, 
send  them  to  a  public  school,  or  one  equivalent  to  it 
in  size  and  eminence,  such  as  Butler's  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  advise  where  to 
send  them  from  eight  or  nine  up  to  that  age.  He 
said  that  a  father  should  never  interfere  with  the 
treatment  of  his  boy  at  school,  at  least  with  the  little 
hardships  and  severities  which  he  v/ould  encounter. 
We  talked  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  he  said  he  had  once  be- 
gun to  write  a  life  of  him,  and  if  he  had  continued 
it,  it  would  have  been  the  best  thing  he  had  ever 
written.  '  I  should  have  related  not  only  every  thing 
important  about  Dr.  Johnson,  but  many  things  about 
the  men  who  flourished  at  the  same  time ;'  adding, 
with  an  expression  of  sly  humour,  '  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  to  display  my  own  learning.*  He  said 
Dr.  Johnson  was  an  admirable  scholar,  and  that  he 
would  have  had  a  high  reputation  for  mere  learning, 
if  his  reputation  for  intellect  and  eloquence  had  not 
overshadowed  it ;  the  classical  scholar  was  forgotten 
in  the  great  original  contributor  to  the  literature  of 
his  country.  One  of  the  company  reminded  him  of 
his  first  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  as  related  by 
Mr.  Langton  in  Boswell's  account  of  his  life.  After 
the  interview  was  over  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of  such  free  con- 
troversy ;  it  is  remarkable  how  much  of  a  man's  life 
may  pass  without  meeting  with  any  instance  of  this 
kind  of  open  discussion.' 

"  To  this  remark  Dr.  Parr  replied  with  great  ve- 
hemence :  '  I  remember  the  interview  well :  I  gave 
him  no  quarter.'  The  subject  of  our  dispute  was  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  Dr.  Johnson  was  very  great ; 
whilst  he  was  arguing,  I  observed  that  he  stamped. 
Upon  this  I  stamped.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  'Why  did 
you  stamp,  Dr.  Parr  ?'  I  replied,  '  Sir,  because  you 
stamped ;  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  give  you  the 
advantage  even  of  a  stamp  in  the  argument '  It  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  his  description  of  this 
scene;  the  vehemence,  the  characteristic  pomposity 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined by  those  who  knew  him,  but  cannot  be  ade- 
quately represented  to  those  who  did  not  " 

Dr.  Parr  retained  his  health  to  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life,  but  his  last  illness  was  long  protracted. 
He  died  however  without  pain  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1825.  He  was  buried  in  Hatton  churchyard,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  quotation  from  the  Scriptures : — "  What 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 

PARR,  RICHARD,  a  di\nne  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  was  born  at  Fermoy  in  Ireland  in  1617, 
and  received  his  education  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford, 
after  which  he  entered  holy  orders.  A  distinguished 
prelate  of  the  day,  observing  the  talents  of  Mr.  Parr 
as  a  preacher,  made  him  his  chaplain ;  and,  subse- 
quently, took  him  with  him  to  Glamorganshire.  On 
his  return  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Ryegate  in 
Surrey.  In  doctrinal  points  he  api>ears  to  have  con- 
curred with  the  assembly  of  divines,  who  were  mostly 
Calvinists ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
took  the  covenant.  In  1649  he  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship of  Exeter  college,  and  continued  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  while  that  prelate  lived.  In  1653 
he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Camberwell  in 
Surrey,  and  appears  to  have  been  some  time  rector 
of  Berraondsey,    At  the  restoration  he  was  created 
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D.  D.,  and  had  the  deanery  of  Armagh  and  an  Irish 
bishopric  otFered  to  him,  both  which  he  refused, 
but  accepted  a  canonry  of  Armagh.  He  remained 
vicar  of  Cambervvell  ahnost  thirty-eight  years,  and 
was  greatly  beloved  and  followed.  Wood  in  his 
quaint  way  says,  "  He  was  so  constant  and  ready  a 
preacher  at  Camberwell  that,  his  preaching  being 
generally  approved,  he  broke  two  conventicles  there- 
by in  his  neighbourhood ;  that  is  to  say,  that  by  his 
outvying  the  presbyterians  and  independents  in  his 
e.xtemporarian  preaching,  their  auditors  would  leave 
them  and  flock  to  Mr.  Parr."  All  who  speak  of  him 
indeed  concur  in  what  is  inscribed  on  his  monument, 
that  "  he  was  in  preaching  constant :  in  life  exem- 
plary :  in  piety  and  charity  most  eminent :  a  lover 
of  peace  and  hospitality:  and,  in  fine,  a  true  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ."  He  died  at  Camberwell  in  No- 
vember 1691,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
Dr.  Parr  wrote  "  Christian  Reformation  :  being  an 
earnest  persuasion  to  the  speedy  practice  of  it :  pro- 
posed to  all,  but  especially  designed  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  his  dear  kindred  and  countrymen  of 
the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  the  people  of 
Ryegate  and  Camberwell  in  Surrey,"  and  "  Life  of 
Archbishop  Usher." 

PARRY,  CALEB  HILLIER,  a  physician  and 
writer,  who  was  a  native  of  Bath.  He  was  the  father 
of  Captain  Parry,  the  commander  of  the  Polar  expe- 
ditions, and  wrote  several  valuable  treatises  on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  various  disorders  ;  in  addition  to 
which  he  wrote  the  "  Elements  of  Pathology,"  and  a 
"  Treatise  on  Wool."  He  died  suddenly  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1822. 

PARRY,  JAMES,  a  Welsh  antiquary,  who  was 
born  in  Denbighshire  in  1787.  He  was  the  author 
of  "The  Cambrian  Plutarch,"  "The  Cambro-Briton," 
and  he  also  published  an  edition  of  "The  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Society."  His  death 
took  place  in  1825. 

PARRY,  WILLIAM  EDWARD.— This  active 
English  naval  officer,  whose  name  may  be  enrolled 
with  those  of  Baffin,  Hudson,  and  Forbisher,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Bath  in  1790.  The  rudiments  of 
his  education  he  received  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Bath,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  on 
board  the  Ville  de  Paris  ;  and  from  1803  to  I8O6  he 
continued  on  board  the  same  ship,  employed  in 
blockading  the  French  fleet  in  Brest.  During  this 
time  he  attended  closely  to  geometry,  navigation, 
French,  and  other  useful  branches  of  learning.  His 
behaviour  was  exemplary.  Admiral  Cornwallis  said 
of  him,  "  He  has  been  the  pattern  of  good  conduct 
to  all  our  young  people."  From  the  Ville  de  Paris 
he  removed  in  May  to  the  Tribune  frigate,  which, 
during  I8OG,  1807,  and  1808,  was  constantly  block- 
ading or  cruising,  and  encountered  some  of  the  hea- 
viest gales  which  had  been  experienced  by  the  oldest 
seaman.  In  January  1807  he  was  sent  in  a  boat  by 
his  commander  to  reconnoitre  in  Concarneau  Bay, 
and  he  executed  his  commission  with  such  courage 
as  to  approach  close  to  a  French  line-of-battle  ship, 
and  such  ability  as  to  remain  undiscovered  by  her. 
In  April  1 808  the  Tribune  was  sent  into  the  Baltic, 
to  which  sea  she  returned  in  the  following  year. 
This  service  was  a  fatiguing  and  perilous  one,  which, 
nevertheless,  did  not  acquire  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it  all  the  credit  that  they  deserved.  The 
swarms  of  Danish  gun-boats  which  issued  from  the 
ports  of  Denmark  were  most  formidable  enemies, 
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being  of  a  low  construction,  and  having,  in  action, 
the  power  of  attacking  a  ship  of  war  in  whatever  di- 
rection they  chose,  and  with  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  guns,  while  she  could  reply  with  only  a  few, 
and  those,  in  some  instances,  not  capable  of  carrying 
a  shot  so  far  as  the  long  guns  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  Mr.  Parry  passed  his  examination, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  through 
the  interest  of  Lord  Lowther.  He  joined  the  Alex- 
andria frigate  in  IS  10,  and  served  that  year  in  the 
Baltic,  where  he  was  several  times  engaged  with  Da- 
nish schooners  and  gun-boats.  In  1811  and  1812  he 
was  on  the  Leith  station,  employed  in  protecting  the 
Greenland  whale  fishery.  During  his  leisure  mo- 
ments he  was  not  inactive.  He  prepared  charts  of 
the  Baltic  navigation  ;  he  spent  part  of  the  night  in 
studying  the  situation  of  the  principal  fixed  stars  in 
our  hemisphere  ;  and  he  made  a  survey  of  the  Baltic 
sound,  and  the  Voe,  in  Shetland,  an  excellent  har- 
bour, which  was  little  known.  The  description  of 
his  mode  of  observing  the  stars  in  order  to  oljtain 
the  latitude  and  longitude  at  sea  by  night,  he  at  first 
distributed  in  manuscript  among  the  junior  officers, 
and  afterwards  printed. 

In  1813,  under  a  promise  of  promotion,  of  which, 
however,  circumstances  prevented  the  performance, 
he  sailed  to  Halifax,  and  was  occupied  on  board  the 
La  Hogue  in  cruising  in  pursuit  of  Commodore  Ro- 
gers. In  1816  he  obtained  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the 
Niger,  which  was  stationed  off  Halifax  and  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  and  Quebec.  Early  in  1817  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  return  to  England.  When  the  first 
expedition  of  discovery  towards  the  north  pole  was 
fitted  out.  Lieutenant  Parry  was  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  admiralty,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Alexander,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Ross  in  the  Isabella.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  sudden  resolution  of  Captain  Ross  to  return  to 
England,  adopted  in  consequence  of  his  supposing 
that  he  saw  land  at  the  bottom  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
excited  general  dissatisfaction.  The  reasons  for  be- 
lieving Captain  Ross  to  have  been  mistaken  were  so 
strong  that  a  second  expedition  was  resolved  upon, 
the  command  of  which  was  entiiisted  solely  to  Mr 
Parry,  who  was  allowed  to  select  his  own  shi]),  and 
was  consulted  as  to  the  appointment  of  his  officers. 
The  ships  departed  in  May  1819,  and  returned  in  No- 
vember 1S20,  after  having  penetrated  into  the  Polar 
Sea  as  far  as  the  1 10th  degree  of  west  longitude,  and 
wintered  on  one  of  the  newly  discovered  islands. 
The  officers  and  crews  thus  became  entitled  to  the 
parliamentary  reward  of  5000/.  In  the  arduous  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  placed  Mr.  Parry  displayed 
not  merely  the  skill  of  an  officer  but  the  qualities  of 
a  man  of  talent.  The  means  which  he  devised  to 
keep  the  men  in  health  and  spirits,  by  preventing 
their  bodies  from  sinking  into  inaction  and  their 
minds  into  listlessness  and  torpor,  were  such  as  to 
prove  him  to  possess  a  more  than  common  intellect. 
On  his  return  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander. For  the  manuscript  journal  of  this  expedi- 
tion he  received  from  the  publisher  1000/.  sterling. 
In  1821,  in  company  with  Captain  Lyon,  he  under- 
took a  third  expedition  to  discover  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, and  returned  in  1824.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  ocean  has  been 
much  extended  by  his  "Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage 
for  the  Discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage,  per- 
formed in  the  year.s  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  in  his 
2M 
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Majesty's  ships  Fury  and  Hecla,  together  with  an 
appendix  containing  the  natural  history,"  &c.  In  the 
summer  of  1S24  Captain  Parry  undertook  his  fourth 
north-western  expedition  ;  and  in  October  1S25  he 
nas  obhged  to  return  in  the  Hecla,  having  lost  the 
Fury  among  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  seas.  He  had 
spent  the  winter,  witli  both  his  vessels,  in  Prince  Re- 
gent's Bay.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
these  expeditions  was  the  examination  of  the  straits 
which  separate  America  from  Greenland,  called  Bar- 
row's Straits,  in  honour  of  Barrow,  the  geographer, 
who  planned  the  voyages.  In  March  1S27  he  set 
out  on  a  fifth  expedition  with  the  Hecla,  intending 
to  advance  from  S[)itzbergen  to  the  pole  on  sledges ; 
but  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  returned,  without 
having  accomplished  his  purpose. 

PARSONS,  JAMES,  a  distinguished  physician, 
who  was  born  in  1705.  He  was  educated  at  Dublin, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris.  In  1736  he  returned 
to  London,  where  he  acquired  considerable  practice. 
He  died  in  Red  Lion  Square  in  1770.  The  following 
eulogium  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Maty  furnishes  a  good 
view  of  his  professional  and  literary  character  : — The 
surprising  variety  of  branches  which  Dr.  Parsons  em- 
braced, and  the  several  living  as  well  as  dead  lan- 
guages he  had  a  knowledge  of,  qualified  him  abund- 
antly for  the  place  of  assistant-secretary  for  foreign 
correspondences,  which  the  council  of  the  royal  soci- 
ety bestowed  upon  him  abotit  1750.  He  acquitted 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  of  the  functions 
of  this  place  till  a  few  years  liefore  his  death,  when 
he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  friend,  who  now  grate- 
fully pays  this  last  tribvite  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Par- 
sons joined  to  his  academical  honours  those  which 
the  royal  college  of  physicians  of  London  bestowed 
upon  him,  by  admitting  him,  after  due  examination, 
licentiate,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1751.  The  dif- 
fusive spirit  of  our  friend  was  only  equalled  by  his 
desire  of  information.  To  both  these  principles  he 
owed  the  intimacies  which  he  formed  with  some  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  time.  The  names  ofFolkes, 
Hales,  Mead,  Stukeley,  Needham,  Baker,  Collinson, 
and  Garden,  may  be  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  and 
many  more  might  be  added.  Weekly  meetings  were 
formed,  where  the  earliest  intelligence  was  received 
and  communicated  of  any  discovery  both  here  and 
abroad ;  and  new  trials  were  made  to  bring  to  the 
test  of  experience  the  reality; or  usefulness  of  these 
discoveries.  Here  it  was  that  the  microscopical 
animals  found  in  several  infusions  were  first  pro- 
duced; the  propagation  of  several  insects  by  section  as- 
certained ;  the  constancy  of  nature  amidst  these  won- 
derfid  changes  established.  His  '  Remains  of  Ja- 
phet,'  being  historical  inquiries  into  the  affinity  and 
origin  of  the  European  languages,  is  a  most  labori- 
ous performance,  tending  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  as  being  origi- 
nally descended  from  Gomer  and  Magog,  above  1000 
3'ears  before  Christ,  their  primitive  and  still  std)sist- 
mg  language,  and  its  affinity  with  some  others.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  much  ingenuity  as 
well  as  true  learning  in  this  M'ork,  which  helps  con- 
viction and  often  supplies  the  want  of  it.  But  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  friend's  warm  feelings 
now  and  then  mislead  his  judgment,  and  that  some 
at  least  of  his  conjectures,  resting  upon  partial  tra- 
ditions, and  poetical  scraps  of  Irish  filids  and  Welsh 
bards,  are  less  satisfactory  than  his  tables  of  affinity 
between  the  several  northern  languages,  as  deduced 


from  one  common  stock.  Literature,  however,  is 
much  obliged  to  him  for  having  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  of  his  other  works,  opened  a  new  field  of  ob- 
servations and  discoveries.  In  enumerating  our 
learned  friend's  dissertations,  we  find  ourselves  at  a 
loss  whether  we  should  follow  the  order  of  subjects 
or  of  time  ;  neither  is  it  easy  to  account  for  their  sur- 
prising variety  and  quick  succession.  The  truth  is, 
that  his  eagerness  after  knowledge  was  such  as  to 
embrace  almost  with  equal  facility  all  its  branches, 
and  with  equal  zeal  to  ascertain  the  merit  of  inven- 
tions, and  ascribe  to  their  respective,  and  sometimes 
unknown  authors,  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  Many 
operations  which  the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us 
have  been  thought  fabulous  merely  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  art  by  which  they  were  performed.  Thus 
the  burning  of  the  ships  of  the  Romans  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  Archi- 
medes, would,  perhaps,  still  continue  to  be  exploded 
had  not  the  celebrated  M.  Bufibn  in  France  shown  the 
possibihty  of  it,  by  presenting  and  describing  a  mo- 
del of  a  speculum,  or  rather  assemblage  of  mirrors, 
by  which  he  could  set  fire  at  the  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet.  In  the  contriving,  indeed,  though  not 
in  the  executing  of  such  an  apparatus,  he  had  in  some 
measure  been  forestalled  by  a  writer  now  very  little 
known  or  read.  This  Dr.  Parsons  proved  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  :  and  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
the  French  philosopher  did  not  refuse  to  the  Jesuit 
his  share  in  the  invention,  and  was  not  at  all  offended 
by  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  Another  French  dis- 
covery, I  mean  a  new  kind  of  painting  fathered  upon 
the  ancients,  was  reduced  to  its  real  valtie,  in  a  paper 
which  showed  our  author  was  possessed  of  a  good 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  :  and  I  am  informed  that  his 
skill  in  music  was  by  no  means  inferior,  and  that  his 
favourite  amusement  was  the  flute.  Richly,  it  ap- 
pears from  these  performances,  did  our  author  merit 
the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  antiquarian  so- 
ciety, which  long  ago  had  associated  him  to  its  la- 
bours." 

PARSONS,  PHILIP,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  born 
at  Dedham  in  Essex,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  after  entering 
into  holy  orders,  became  curate  of  Wye.  He  died 
in  1812,  after  having  published  a  number  of  works, 
of  which  the  best  are  his  "  Essays"  and  "  Astronomic 
Doubts." 

PARSONS,  ROBERT,  an  English  Jesuit,  bom 
near  Bridgewater  in  1546.  He  was  educated  at 
Baliol  college.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  that  church.  We 
soon  find  him  intriguing  against  Elizabeth,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  Spanish  monarch  to  attempt  a  new  invasion. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1610.  Parsons  was  the  avowed 
author  of  more  than  fifty  works. 

PARSONS,  THEOPHILUS,  a  distinguished 
American  lawyer,  who  was  born  in  February  1750,  in 
Byefield,  Massachusetts.  His  youth  was  assiduously 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  the  mathematical  sciences. 
He  sttidied  law  in  Falmouth,  and  kept  for  some  time 
the  grammar  school  in  that  town.  He  practised  law 
there  a  few  years  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
truction of  the  town  by  the  British,  he  retired  to  the 
house  of  his  father  in  Newbury.  Never  was  fame 
more  early  or  more  just  than  that  of  Parsons  as  a 
lawyer.     At  an  age  when  most  of  the  profession  are 
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hut  beginning  to  exhibit  their  talents,  and  to  take  a 
fixed  rank  at  the  bar,  he  was  confessedly,  in  point  of 
legal  knowledge,  among  the  first  of  his  contempora- 
ries. His  professional  services  were  generally  sought 
for,  not  merely  in  his  native  county,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  New  Hampshire  and  in  Boston.  Hav- 
ing entered  upon  business  early  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  when  the  courts  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  were 
crowded  with  causes,  in  the  management  of  which 
he  had  a  large  share,  he  was  led  to  study  with  dili- 
gence the  civil  law,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  belligerent  and  neutral  rights.  In  1806  he 
was  made  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  regularity  of  trials,  and  the  promptness  and 
correctness  of  decisions  throughout  the  common- 
wealth, soon  attested  the  benefici<il  effects  of  his 
labours.  The  first  six  volumes  of  the  reports  of  the 
court  in  which  he  presided  are  a  monument  of  his 
accurate  juridical  reasonings,  and  his  deep  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  common  law,  and  the  con- 
stitutions and  statutes  of  his  country. 

In  1779  he  became  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  frame  of  state  government  for 
Massachusetts  ;  and  when  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  presented  to  the  people  for  their 
approbation,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  towns  of  Massachusetts  was  assembled  to 
discuss  its  merits,  and  adopt  or  reject  it.  Parsons  ap- 
peared in  this  assembly,  the  powerful  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  proposed  plan.  This  finished  his 
political  engagements,  except  some  few  years  in  the 
legislature  at  subsequent  periods,  when  his  influence 
was  visible ;  but  the  subjects  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cised were  only  of  ordinary  import.  In  his  private 
character,  he  was  just,  regular,  punctual,  and  hospi- 
table without  ostentation.  Amid  the  multifarious 
occupations  of  his  mind,  he  still  found  room  for  the 
lighter  literature,  and  was  ready  with  his  criticism 
even  upon  the  ephemeral  works  of  fancy  and  taste. 
His  attainments  in  classical  literature  were  great. 
The  late  Mr.  John  Luzac,  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
university  of  Leyden,  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  giant  in 
Greek  criticism,"  as  his  professional  admirers  styled 
him  "  the  giant  of  the  law."  He  loved  and  occasion- 
ally cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences.  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  in  his  "  Practical  Navigator,''  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  lunar  observations,  of  a  method  of  correct- 
ing the  apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
observes  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  Witchell's 
method,  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  from  Judge 
Parsons.  When  fatigued  with  the  labour  of  legal 
research,  he  would  often  amuse  himself,  as  he  called 
it,  with  mathematical  calculations,  or  relax  his  mind 
by  the  perusal  of  some  popular  and  interesting 
novel.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-three  years — a 
long  life  for  such  a  man,  whose  mind  had  been  so 
active,  and  whose  body  had  seldom  been  in  exercise. 
He  made  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  the 
Christian  revelation  :  his  was  the  belief  of  a  strong 
mind,  iinobscured  by  superstition,  and  undisturbed 
by  the  apprehensions  of  death.  He  died  at  Boston 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1813. 

PASCAL,  BLAISE. — This  learned  mathematician 
was  born  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in  1623,  and 
was  the  only  son  of  the  president  of  the  cour  des  aides, 
who  educated  him  with  great  care,  and  instructed 
him  himself.  In  early  youth  he  gave  proofs  of  ex- 
traordinary talents,  and  showed  a  decided  inclination 
for  geometry.      His  hours  of  relaxation  were  em- 


ployed in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  his  father 
surprised  him  engaged  in  studying  Euchd,  which  he 
understood  without  any  assistance ;  and  in  his  six- 
teenth year  the  young  Pascal  wTote  a  treatise  on 
conic  sections  disjdaying  great  acuteness,  but  which, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  iiis  friends,  he  would 
not  consent  to  publish.  His  studies  in  the  languages, 
logic,  physics,  and  philosophy,  were  pursued  with 
such  assiduity  that  his  health  was  irrecoverably  gone 
in  his  eighteenth  year.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
year  he  invented  the  celebrated  calculating  machine, 
the  mechanism  of  which  it  cost  him  much  jiains  to 
render  intelligible  to  the  workmen,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  hardly  free  from  suffering  for  a  day.  In  his 
twenty-third  year  he  made  several  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  Torricellian  vacuum.  Before  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  the  reading  of  some  religious 
works  had  brought  him  to  the  conviction  that  a 
Christian  must  love  God  only:  he  therefore  laid  aside 
all  profane  studies,  and  became  more  and  more  deeply 
rooted  in  his  ascetic  opinions,  which,  however,  had 
been  familiar  to  his  childhood.  Pascal's  piety  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  on  his  whole  family.  His  father 
became  his  pupil,  and  his  sister  a  nun  in  the  Port 
Royal.  Pascal,  although  constantly  sick,  continued 
to  practise  his  penances  with  additional  rigour.  By 
the  direction  of  his  physician,  he  went  into  society ; 
but  his  sister  soon  induced  him  to  renounce  all  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and  to  give  up  all  superflui- 
ties, even  at  the  expense  of  his  health.  In  this 
manner  he  lived  from  his  thirtieth  year  till  his  death. 
After  spending  some  time  in  a  monastery  he  retired 
to  an  estate  in  the  country,  denied  himself  every  in- 
dulgence, made  his  own  bed,  ate  in  the  kitchen,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  served  only  when  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary.  He  spent  his  time  in  prayer 
and  in  reading  the  Scriptures  (which  he  thus  learned 
by  heart),  and  commentaries  on  them.  His  disease, 
meanwhile,  became  aggravated,  and  he  died  in  1C62, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Pascal  had  a  ])owerfuI 
mind.  He  had  conceived  a  work  on  the  Christian 
religion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  its  excel- 
lence, from  a  consideration  of  human  nature  as  well 
as  on  historical  grounds.  The  fragments,  which 
were  written  down  during  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life,  and  published  imder  the  title  of  "  Pense'es  sur 
la  Religion,"  show  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  "  Pro- 
vinciales,  ou  Lettres  ecrites  par  Louis  de  ^Slontalte  a, 
un  Provincial  de  ses  Amis,"  is  a  most  bitter  satire 
upon  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  infiuence 
was  more  affected  by  it  than  by  the  most  nolent  at- 
tacks of  their  declared  enemies.  These  letters  are 
esteemed  a  model  of  the  didactic  epistolary  style  in 
French  literature. 

Of  the  character  of  Pascal,  the  abbe  Bossut,  who 
collected  and  edited  his  works,  has  left  the  following 
interesting  notice: — "This  extraordinary  man  inhe- 
rited from  nature  all  the  powers  of  genius.  He  was 
a  geometrician  of  the  first  rank,  a  profound  reasoner, 
and  a  sublime  and  elegant  writer.  If  we  reflect  that 
in  a  very  short  life,  oppressed  by  continual  infirmi- 
ties, he  invented  a  curious  arithmetical  machine,  the 
elements  of  the  calculation  of  chances,  and  a  method 
of  resolving  various  problems  respecting  the  cycloid, 
— that  he  fixed,  in  an  irrevocable  manner,  the  waver- 
ing opinions  of  the  learned  respecting  the  weight  of 
the  air, — that  he  wrote  one  of  the  completest  works 
which  exists  in  the  French  language, — and  that  in 
his  'Thoughts'  there  are  passages,  the  depth  and 
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beauty  of  which  are  incomparable, — we  shall  be  in- 
duced to  I)elieve  that  a  greater  genius  never  existed 
in  any  age  or  nation.  All  those  who  had  occasion 
to  frequent  his  company  in  the  ordinary  commerce 
of  the  world  acknowledged  his  superiority ;  but  it 
excited  no  envy  against  him  as  he  was  never  fond 
of  showing  it.  His  conversation  instructed  without 
making  those  who  heard  it  sensible  of  their  own  in- 
feriority, and  he  was  remarkably  indulgent  towards  the 
faults  of  others.  Itmay  easily  be  seen,  by  his  'Provin- 
cial Letters,'  and  by  some  of  his  other  works,  that  he 
was  born  with  a  great  fund  of  humour,  which  his  in- 
firmities could  never  entirely  destroy.  In  company  he 
readily  indulged  in  that  harmless  and  delicate  raillery 
which  never  gives  offence,  and  which  greatly  tends 
to  enliven  conversation  :  but  its  principal  object  was 
generally  of  a  moral  nature.  For  example,  ridiculing 
those  authors  who  say,  '  My  book,  my  commentary, 
my  history ;'  '  they  would  do  better,'  said  he,  '  to  say 
our  book,  our  commentary,  our  history,  since  there 
are  in  them  much  more  of  other  people's  than  their 
own.'"  YVe  add  one  more  remark  of  this  wonderful 
man,  which  we  think  is  rather  happily  selected  from 
his  writings,  to  illustrate  the  chief  characteristics  of 
his  style  of  thinking  and  writing,  viz.,  ingenuity  and 
profundity: — "It  seems,"  says  he,  "rather  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  some  common  error  should 
fix  the  wanderings  of  the  human  mind.  For  instance, 
the  moon  is  supposed  to  influence  the  disorders  of 
the  human  body,  and  to  cause  a  change  in  human 
aifairs,  &c.,  which  notion,  though  it  be  false,  is  not 
without  its  advantage,  as  men  are  thereby  restrained 
from  an  inquiry  into  things  to  which  the  human  un- 
derstanding is  incompetent,  and  from  a  kind  of  curi- 
osity which  is  a  malady  of  the  mind." 

PASQUIER,  ETIENNE  DENIS,  COUNT,  an 
able  French  minister,  who  was  born  in  April  1767, 
and,  like  his  ancestors,  embraced  the  profession  of 
the  law ;  previous  to  the  revolution  he  was  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  in  retirement  during  the  republic ;  but  Napo- 
leon appointed  him  master  of  requests  in  IS  10,  baron, 
and  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  prefect  of  police.  After  March  1814  the  king 
named  him  minister  of  state  and  director-general  of 
roads  and  bridges.  He  remained  without  employ- 
ment during  the  hundred  days,  but,  on  the  second 
return  of  the  king,  was  appointed  minister  of  justice, 
keeper  of  the  seals,  grand-cordon  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour, and  privy-counsellor.  He  was  elected  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  ;  reported  the  project  of 
the  law  against  seditious  language ;  voted  in  1 S 1 6 
for  the  law  of  amnestj',  and  distinguished  himself  as 
the  zealous  defender  of  the  ministry.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  deputies,  and  held  the  office  till  Ja- 
nuary IS  17,  when  he  was  again  appointed  keeper  of 
the  seals,  and  remained  in  that  office  till  December 
1818.  When  Decazes  was  made  president  of  the 
council,  Pasquier  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and,  in  the  session  of  1819,  he  brought  for- 
ward and  defended  the  new  electoral  system  and  the 
other  laws  intended  tonarrowthe  liberty  of  the  French. 
Notwithstanding  his  services  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
many  subsequent  struggles  between  the  court  party 
and  the  advocates  of  liberty,  M.  Pasquier  had,  when 
tlie  ultra-royalist  administration  was  formed  towards 
the  latter  end  of  1821,  ceased  to  become  a  minister, 
but  M-as  created  count,  and  raised  to  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers.      I^-om  this  time  Count  Pasquier 


ranged  himself  on  the  constitutional  side,  and  de- 
fended the  rights  secured  by  the  charter  with  a  zeal 
and  eloquence  worthy  of  a  better  success.  After  the 
last  revolution  he  was  created  chancellor  of  France. 
PATERCULUS,  CAIUS  VELLEIUS,  an  ancient 
Roman  historian,  who  was  bom,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
735,  of  a  family  in  Campania,  which  had  borne  va- 
rious important  offices  in  the  state.  He  served  under 
Tiberius  in  Germany,  as  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  that  emperor's  reign  was 
nominated  pretor.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him ; 
but  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  Sejanus  have  led 
to  a  supposition  that  he  was  a  partisan  of  that  mi- 
nister, and  involved  in  his  ruin.  His  death  is  placed 
by  Dodwell  in  the  year  of  Rome  784,  in  his  fiftieth 
year.  Paterculus  composed  an  abridgment  of  Roman 
history  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  greater  part  has 
perished,  and  unfortunately  that  which  remains  is 
incurably  corrupted,  only  one  manuscript  having 
been  discovered.  His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 
h«  excelled  in  a  brief  and  forcible  manner  of  drawing 
characters;  but  his  connexions  with  Tiberius  and 
Sejanus  rendered  him  an  adulator  of  those  detestable 
persons,  and  warped  his  representations  of  the  actions 
and  characters  of  the  republican  party. 

PATTISON,  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  born  in  1706,  and  died  before  he  had  attained 
his  twenty-first  year.  Some  authors  say  that  he  was 
starved  to  death,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not 
altogether  the  fact  as  he  was  labouring  under  small- 
pox at  the  time  of  his  decease,  but  he  had  previously 
endured  great  privations.  Mr.  Pattison's  poems 
were  published  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

PATRICK,  RICHARD,  an  English  philological 
writer,  who  is  principally  known  by  his  "  Chart  of 
the  Ten  Numerals,  in  Two  Hundred  Tongues,  with 
a  Descriptive  Essay."  He  also  published  a  descrip- 
tive poem  entitled  "  The  Death  of  Prince  Bagra- 
tion,"  and  several  minor  works.  His  death  took  place 
in  1815. 

PATRICK,  SAMUEL,  a  learned  English  critic, 
who  published  several  very  useful  works  relating  to 
classical  literature.  One  of  the  best  of  these  works 
was  his  "  Clavis  Homerica  seu  Lexicon  Vocabulorum 
Omnium  quds  continentur  in  Iliade  etPotissima  Parte 
Odyssejp."     He  died  in  1748. 

PATRICK,  SIMON,  a  distinguished  theological 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Gainsborough  in  1626.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  elected  master  of 
Queen's  college  in  1661.  During  the  plague  of  Lon- 
don he  remained  in  the  active  performance  of  his 
duties  at  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 
A  letter  written  at  this  period  shows  the  pious  tenour 
of  his  feelings.  The  good  pastor  says, — "  I  suppose 
you  think  I  intend  to  stay  here  still ;  though  I  un- 
derstand b}'  your  question  you  would  not  have  me 
But,  my  friend,  what  am  I  better  than  another  ? 
Somebody  must  he  here ;  and  is  it  fit  I  should  set 
such  a  value  ujion  myself  as  my  going  away  and 
leaving  another  will  signify  ?  For  it  will  in  effect  be 
to  sa}',  that  I  am  too  good  to  be  lost,  but  it  is  uo  mat- 
ter if  another  be.  Truly,  I  do  not  think  myself  so 
considerable  to  the  world  ;  and  though  my  friends 
set  a  great  i>rice  upon  me,  yet  that  temptation  hath 
not  yet  made  me  of  their  mind  ;  and  I  know  their 
love  makes  me  passe  for  more  with  them  than  I  am 
worth.  When  I  mention  that  word,  love,  I  confess 
it  moves  me  much,  and  I  have  a  great  passion  for 
them,  and  wish  I  might  live  to  embrace  them  once 
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again ;  but  I  niusst  not  lake  any  undue  courses  to 
satisfy  this  passion,  which  is  but  too  strong  in  me. 
1  must  let  reason  jjrevaile  and  stay  with  my  charge, 
which  I  take  hitherto  to  be  my  duty  whatever  come. 
I  cannot  tell  what  good  we  do  their  souls;  though  I 
preacl:  to  those  who  are  well  and  write  to  those  who 
are  ill  (I  mean,  jn-int  little  ])apers  for  them  which  yet 
are  too  big  to  send  you  by  the  post) ;  but  I  am  sure 
while  I  stay  here  I  shall  do  some  good  to  their  bo- 
dies, and  perhaps  save  some  from  jierishing  ;  which 
I  look  upon  as  a  considerable  end  of  my  continuing. 
My  dear  friend,  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I  cannot  com- 
ply with  your  desires  in  this  thing ;  you  see  what 
sways  me,  and  I  know  you  will  yield  to  it,  and  say  it 
ought  to  be  stronger  than  the  love  of  you.  If  you 
can  convince  me  that  I  may  with  a  good  conscience 
go,  you  may  think  it  will  be  acceptable ;  but  I  know 
not  upon  what  grounds  you  will  make  it  good.  Try 
if  you  have  a  mind." 

In  1672  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
and  })ublished  a  series  of  Controversial  Tracts  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  whose  arbitrary  designs  he 
o])posed.  At  the  revolution  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  afterwards  translated  to  Ely.in  whicli 
see  he  died  May  31,  1707.  Bishop  Patrick's  most 
celebrated  work  is  his  "  Paraphrases  and  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Bible." 

PAUL. — This  apostle  was  born  of  Jewish  parents, 
at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  and  inherited  the  rights  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  He  received  a  learned  education, 
and  early  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  under  Gama- 
liel, one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish  rabbins  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  who  instructed  him  in  the  Jewish 
laws  and  traditions.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  as  his  Epis- 
tles show,  and  learned  a  trade  (probably  that  of  a 
maker  of  tents  and  hangings),  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Jewish  teachers,  by  which  he  afterwards 
supported  himself  in  his  travels.  Thus  prepared  for 
the  office  of  teacher,  he  joined,  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  became 
a  persecutor  of  the  Christians  ;  to  crush  whom  the 
sanhedrim  employed  him  both  in  and  out  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contains  several 
instances  of  the  heat  of  his  zeal  in  this  cruel  work, 
upon  which  he  entered  from  his  attachment  to  the 
law  of  his  fathers.  He  was  even  on  his  way  to  Da- 
mascus with  full  power  from  the  chief  priests  to  arrest 
the  Christians,  when  he  was  led  by  a  miracle  to  view 
Christianity  in  a  different  light,  and  to  seek  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  the  religion 
from  the  instructions  of  Christian  teachers.  This 
sudden  conversion,  effected  by  the  divine  interposi- 
tion, was  indicated  by  the  change  of  his  name  from 
Saul  to  Paul,  and  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  an  apos- 
tle with  an  ardour  that  overcame  every  difficulty. 
Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  were  the  scenes  of  his  unwearied 
activity  in  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
In  all  his  journeys  he  laboured  to  establish  new 
churches  and  to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  already 
existing.  He  made  himself  useful  to  the  churches 
of  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  Jerusalem,  by  instructing 
them,  by  arranging  their  ceremonies,  and  collecting 
alms  for  the  poorer  members.  The  churches  of  Phi- 
lippi  in  Macedonia,  of  Corinth,  Galatia,  and  Thessa- 
lonica,  honoured  him  as  their  founder ;  and  the  Epis- 
tles in  the  New  Testament,  which  he  wrote  to  these 
churches,  and  to  the  churches  in  the  »luef  cities  of 


Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  Rome,  show  the  paternal 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them  and  the  paternal 
care  which  he  exercised  over  them.  By  admitting  the 
Gentiles  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity without  requiring  them  to  submit  to  the  Jewish, 
rites,  he  promoted  the  progress  of  Christianity  far 
more  than  the  other  apostles,  who  at  first  baptized 
none  but  their  own  countrymen.  But  this  conduct 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jews,  who  perse- 
cuted him  as  an  a])Ostate  ;  and  every  thing  at  Jerusa- 
lem was  prepared  for  his  destruction.  In  the  sixtieth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  after  labouring  with  un- 
wearied zeal  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus,  he  boldly  went  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  money  which  he  had  collected  for  the  support  of 
the  oppressed  Christians  in  Palestine.  He  was  there 
arrested  and  brought  to  Csesarea,  where  he  was  kept 
a  prisoner  for  two  years  by  the  Roman  governors, 
Festus  and  Felix. 

The  fearless  spirit  with  which  he  explained  his 
whole  conduct  excited  the  same  admiration  which 
had  been  produced  in  the  Areopagus  and  among  the 
wise  men  of  Athens  (where  Dionysius,  the  Areopa- 
gite,  became  one  of  his  adherents)  by  his  enthusi- 
astic eloquence.  Having  been  illegally  imprisoned 
he  appealed,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  to  the  emperor,  and 
was  sent  to  Rome.  He  was  shipwrecked  at  Malta, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  02,  arrived  at  the  capital 
of  the  world.  He  was  treated  with  respect,  but  as  a 
prisoner  of  state,  and  gained  over  many  distinguished 
Romans  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  set  free  in  the  year  64,  but  the  account  of  his 
further  travels  in  Spain,  Britain,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
and  the  borders  of  Asia,  is  founded  solely  on  conjec- 
ture. In  the  year  66  Paul  returned  to  Rome,  was 
again  arrested,  and  died  the  death  of  a  martyr.  The 
history  of  no  apostle  is  so  rich  in  remarkable  events, 
hardships,  and  sufferings,  as  that  of  this  great  man. 
Even  the  enemies  of  the  religion  for  which  he  lived 
and  died  could  not  deny  the  gifts  of  his  mind,  his 
deep  and  extensive  knowledge,  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  religion,  richness  and  acuteness 
of  thought,  and  a  talent  for  teaching,  which  combined 
elegance,  perspicuity,  and  fervour. 

PAUL  I.,  emperor  of  Russia. — This  monarch 
was  a  son  of  Peter  HI.  and  Catharine  II.,  and  was 
born  in  17.^4.  His  father,  on  account  of  his  dishke 
of  Catharine,  would  not  acknowledge  his  legiti- 
macy, but  on  the  death  of  Ivan  in  1763  he  became 
the  sole  remaining  heir  to  the  crown,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Count  Panin  and  /Epinus.  His 
mother  treated  him  with  great  rigour,  and  kept  him 
constantly  estranged  from  public  affairs  during  her 
hfe.  In  1773  he  married  a  princess  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, who  died  soon  after,  and  in  1776  he  married  a 
princess  of.Wurtemberg,  who  became  the  mother  of 
the  late  emperor  Alexander,  the  late  prince  Constan- 
tine,  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  the  grand-prince  Mi- 
chael, and  several  daughters.  In  1780  he  travelled, 
with  his  wife,  under  the  title  of  count  of  the  North, 
in  Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  and 
after  his  return  retired  to  his  usual  place  of  residence 
the  palace  of  Gatschina,  and  was  permitted  to  take 
part  neither  in  civil  nor  military  aflfairs. 

On  the  death  of  Catharine  in  1796  the  prince  was 
finally  released  from  his  long  restraint;  and  the  first 
acts  of  his  government,  after  performing  the  obse- 
quies of  his  mother  and  pa)'ing  the  last  honours  to 
his  father,  were  dictated  by  benevolent  intentions. 
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He  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Persia,  and  liberated 
the  Poles  who  were  in  confinement  in  Russia.  But 
the  severe  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected 
for  forty  years  had  exercised  a  most  injurious  intiu- 
ence  upon  his  character,  and,  combined  with  the  na- 
tural violence  and  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  led  to 
those  acts  of  despotism  and  folly  which  stain  his 
reign.  He  joined  the  coahtion  of  crowns  against 
France,  and  sent  100,000  men,  partly  under  SuwarofF 
and  Korsakoff  to  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  partly 
to  Holland.  The  Russian  arms  were  at  first  success- 
ful ;  but,  after  the  defeat  at  Zurich,  his  increasing 
distrust  of  the  Enghsh  and  Austrian  courts,  and  the 
artful  management  of  General  Bonaparte,  who  dis- 
missed the  Russian  prisoners  newly  clothed  and  armed, 
and  insinuated  new  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  the 
czar,  broke  off  his  connexion  with  the  coalition. 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  been  received  into  the  Rus- 
sian territory  with  every  mark  of  attention,  and  the 
French  emigrants,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country. 
Paul  had  caused  himself  to  be  declared  grand-master 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  after  the  resignation  of  that 
dignity  by  the  baron  Hompesch ;  but  England,  having 
conquered  the  island  in  1800,  refused  to  surrender  it 
to  the  Russian  emperor.  Paul  therefore  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  all  English  ships  in  the  Russian  ports,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Prussian 
courts  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  protection 
of  their  commerce  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
English  by  sea.  His  internal  administration  was 
characterized  by  similar  traits  of  impetuosity,  and,  in 
many  cases,  of  tyranny.  His  innovations  in  the  army 
(particularly  the  introduction  of  hair-powder  and 
queues) ;  his  prohibition  against  the  wearing  of  round 
hats,  pantaloons,  &c. ;  his  order  obliging  all  persons 
who  met  him  in  the  streets  to  leave  their  carriage  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  him,  and  other  acts  of  a 
similar  nature,  excited  general  discontent.  Other  mea- 
sures, of  a  more  serious  character,  finally  produced  a 
conspiracy  among  the  nobles.  They  e.xcited  mutual 
suspicions  between  Paul  and  his  sons,  and  Alexander 
finally  consented  to  assume  the  government  until  the 
mind  and  health  of  his  father  were  restored.  The 
conspirators  entered  the  antechamber  of  the  emperor 
in  Sl  Michael's  palace,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  ISOl,  by  a  secret  passage,  and  the 
door  to  the  emperor's  chamber  was  opened  by  the 
guard,  who  was  deceived  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  An  act 
was  then  read  to  him,  by  which  he  was  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  incapable  of  conducting  the  govern- 
ment and  surrender  it  to  Alexander.  Paul  cried  out, 
"  I  am  emperor,  and  will  remain  so ;"  and  he  was 
then  despatched  by  the  conspirators.  Some  accounts 
say  that  he  was  strangled  in  his  bed  with  his  own 
sash.  In  the  Russian  manifesto  on  the  subject  his 
death  was  ascribed  to  apoplexy. 

PAUL  OF  VENICE,  FATHER,  a  celebrated  ec- 
clesiastic and  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
proper  name  was  Pietro  Sarpi.  He  was  born  at  Ve- 
nice in  August  1532,  and  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 
of  that  city.  He  entered  young  into  the  religious 
order  of  the  Servites,  in  his  twentieth  year  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  grand-duke  of  Mantua,  and 
lecturer  on  the  canon  law.  After  two  years  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  and  became  provincial  of  his  order. 
He  was  afterwards  made  procurator-general  of  the 
Servites.  A  treacherous  correspondent  having  be- 
trayed a  letter  of  Father  Paul  in  which  he  had  ob- 
served that,  so  far  from  coveting  the  dignities  of  the 


court  of  Rome,  he  held  them  in  abomination,  brought 
on  him  the  imputation  of  being  a  heretic,  while  his 
liberal  intercourse  with  eminent  protestants  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  prejudices  thus  excited.  In  a 
disj)ute  between  the  pope  and  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  immunities.  Fa- 
ther Paul  shov/ed  himself  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  was  summoned  to  Rome,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  answer  for  his  conduct; 
but  the  affair  v.as  compromised. 

To  the  vengeance  of  his  political  enemies  may  be 
attributed  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  in  1607,  on 
which  occasion  he  received  many  dangerous  wounds 
from  a  band  of  ruffians.  Father  Paul  employed  the 
latter  part  of  his  hfe  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  has  developed  the  in- 
trigues connected  with  the  transactions  of  that  famous 
assembly  with  a  degree  of  boldness  and  veracity 
which  renders  the  work  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  productions  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  labours  of  Father  Paul  extended  to 
various  branches  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  deeply  skilled 
in  the  canon  law,  and  distinguished  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  anatomy.  He  appears  to  have  discovered 
the  valves  of  the  veins  which  contribute  to  facilitate 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1622,  and  is  said  to  have  expired  after  ut- 
tering the  words  Esto  perpetua,  which  have  been  con- 
strued as  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  Venice.  The 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  first  published  in 
London  in  1619,  having  been  transmitted  to  this 
country  through  the  medium  of  the  English  resident 
at  Venice,  Sir  Henry  "Wotton,  a  personal  friend  of 
the  author. 

PAUL  THE  DEACON,  or  PAULUS  DIACO- 
NUS,  was  born  at  Friuli  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  Lombard  kings  at  Pavia. 
On  the  capture  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king  of  the 
Lombards,  by  Charlemagne,  he  retired  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Monte  Casino,  where  he  took  the  habit. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Lombards  ;  and,  as  he  was 
an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he  mentions, 
his  statements  are  held  to  be  generally  correct. 

PAUL,  ST.,  VINCENT  DE.— This  ecclesiastic 
was  the  founder  of  the  priests  of  the  mission.  He 
was  born  in  France  in  1576,  and  studied  at  Toulouse, 
and  having  been  captured  by  the  Turks  remained  a 
considerable  time  in  slavery,  during  which  he  con- 
verted his  master.  On  his  return  to  France  he  be- 
came parish  priest  at  Clichy,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  rich 
and  pious  lady  founded  a  congregation  of  missions, 
the  members  of  which  were  devoted  to  preaching  to 
the  poor,  and  performing  other  acts  of  benevolence 
and  mercy.  Their  chief  seat  was  the  rehgious  house 
of  St.  Lazarus  at  Paris,  whence  they  were  called  La- 
zarites.  Vincent  de  Paul  died  in  1660,  and  was 
canonized  in  1737. 

PAULUS,  HENRY  EBERHARD  GOTTLOB, 
a  distinguished  German  theologian,  who  was  born  in 
1761  at  Leonsberg,  near  Stuttgard.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Tiibingen  and  devoted  himself  with  much 
eeal  to  the  oriental  languages.  In  1789  he  was  ap- 
pointed  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Jena, 
after  having  travelled  in  Germany  and  England.  Here 
he  was  occupied  entirely  with  the  study  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  and  wrote  his  "  Commentar  des 
Neuen  Testaments."  He  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  original  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  from  a 
consideration  of  the  times  in  which  the  parts  were 
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written,  as  his  "  Clavis"  on  the  Psahns  and  Isaiah 
prove.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the 
chairs  of  theology.  In  1803  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  Wiirzburg,  where  his  consistorial  labours 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  literary  researches, 
and  after  some  time,  when  the  protestant  faculty  in 
"Wurzburg  was  abolished,  he  was  appointed  a  coun- 
sellor of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction 
in  Bamberg,  Nuremberg,  and  Anspach  successively. 
At  length  he  was  restored  to  the  academic  life  by 
being  api)ointed  professor  of  exegesis  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  in  the  imiversity  of  Heidelberg. 

In  IS  19  heestal)lished  bis  "Sophronizon" — an  his- 
torical and  political  periodical  for  the  service  of  church 
and  state.  It  was  received  with  great  applause  both 
by  catholics  and  protestants.  The  university  of  Frei- 
burg gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  con- 
sequence of  his  critique  on  the  famous  process  of 
Fonk.  In  1825  he  began  a  theological  periodical — 
"  Der  Denkglaubige,"  and  in  1827  another  period- 
ical— "  Kirchenbeleuchtungen."  In  the  latter  he 
strove  to  show  the  true  state  of  the  Roman  catholic 
and  protestant  churches;  in  the  former  the  harmony 
of  reason  with  the  doctrines  of  primitive  Christianity, 
which  was  the  aim  of  all  his  inquiries. 

PAUSANIAS,  a  Greek  topographical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  the  An- 
tonines.  He  was  a  native  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
and  studied  under  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus. 
He  taught  at  Athens  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where 
he  died.  His  account  of  Greece,  a  kind  of  journal 
of  his  travels,  in  which  he  describes  every  thmg  re- 
markable— temples,  theatres,  tombs,  statues,  pictures, 
monuments  of  every  sort,  &c, — is  a  valuable  work 
for  the  antiquarian.  His  style  is  sometimes  careless 
and  somethnes  affectedly  formed  on  more  ancient 
writers,  and  the  work  is  full  of  fables  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  objects  that  he  describes.  For  this 
reason  Scaliger  called  him  Grcecnhrrum  omnium  meu- 
dacissimusj  but  the  fullest  confidence  maybe  put  in 
Pausanias  where  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness. 

PAUSANIAS,  a  Lacedaemonian  general,  son  of 
Cleombrotus,  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  He  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  cousin  Plistarchus,  the  son 
of  Leonidas,  during  his  minority ;  and  in  this  capa- 
city was  at  the  head  of  the  government  during  the 
absence  of  the  other  king.  ^Yhen  Mardonius  in- 
vaded Greece  with  a  large  army  of  Persians,  Pausa- 
nias marched  against  him  as  general  of  the  allied 
forces  of  Greece,  deceived  his  enemy  by  a  feigned 
retreat,  and  totally  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  He  then  advanced  to  Thebes,  which  had 
deserted  the  cause  of  Greece,  compelled  the  inha- 
bitants to  surrender  the  leaders  of  the  Persian  party, 
and  caused  them  to  be  executed.  His  moderation, 
which  had  been  admired  during  the  campaign  against 
Mardonius,  now  gave  way  to  arrogance  and  over- 
bearing impetuosity.  To  himself  alone  he  ascribed 
the  victory  at  Plattea,  and  ottered  a  golden  tripod  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  an  inscription 
representing  himself  as  the  sole  conqueror.  He  be- 
came still  more  insupportable  after  having,  at  the 
head  of  the  aUied  Greek  fleet,  deUvered  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  after  a  long  struggle  Cyprus  also,  and, 
finally,  Byzantium  itself,  the  key  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
the  Persian  yoke.  While  Aristides  and  Cimon,  who 
commanded  under  him-,  won  the  hearts  of  all  by  their 
aflfability,  Pausanias  abused  the  allies,  and  considered 
the  Spartans  as  the  ruling  nation  among  the  Greeks. 
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At  length  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
Xerxes  and  conceived  the  design  of  making  himself 
master  of  Greece.  He  restored  to  Xerxes  without 
ransom  many  distinguished  Persians,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  at  Byzantium,  openly  renounced  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Spartans,  adopting  Per- 
sian habits  and  the  Persian  costume,  and  carried 
things  so  far  that  the  disgust  of  the  allies  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed.  The  Spartans  summoned  him 
home,  but  hardly  was  he  acquitted  in  consideration 
of  his  rank  and  services,  when  he  betook  himself 
again  to  Byzantium  under  the  pretence  of  taking 
part  in  the  campaign.  Being  compelled  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  leave  the  city,  he  went  to  Colonae  in  Troas, 
and  entered  into  fresh  negotiations  with  the  enemies 
of  Greece.  He  was  once  more  recalled  and  impri- 
soned, but  notwithstanding  the  charges  against  him, 
was  again  liberated  under  promise  to  appear  when- 
ever he  should  be  summoned.  But  he  entered  into 
new  negotiations  with  the  Persian  king.  To  secure 
himself  against  detection  he  had  obtained  from  Arta- 
bazus  a  promise  to  put  to  death  the  bearers  of  his 
letters.  The  suspicions  of  Argilius  whom  he  sent 
on  this  errand  being  awakened,  he  opened  the  letter 
intrusted  to  him,  found  his  suspicions  confirmed, 
and  gave  information  of  the  fact  to  the  ephori.  In 
order  to  procure  full  proof  they  directed  Argilius  to 
take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Taenarus, 
as  if  fearing  for  his  life.  As  soon  as  Pausanias  heard 
of  the  circumstance  he  hastened  to  meet  him.  They 
entered  into  a  conversation  which  disclosed  to  the 
ephori,  who  were  concealed  in  the  place,  the  guilt 
of  Pausanias.  The  ephori  now  returned  to  Sparta 
determined  to  punish  him  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  Pausanias,  having  been  informed  on  the 
way  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  took  refuge  at 
the  feet  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus.  But  his  indignant 
mother  brought  the  first  stone  to  close  the  entrance 
of  the  temple.  The  people  followed  her  example, 
and  the  unhappy  prisoner,  being  thus  walled  up,  died 
of  hunger. 

PAZZI,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  Florentine  republic,  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  connexion  with  the  conspiracy  of  1478, 
of  which  it  became  the  victim.  Jealousy  of  the  power 
of  the  Medici  combined  with  the  jealousy  of  a  disap- 
pointed lover  to  inflame  Francis  Pazzi,  the  author  of 
the  conspiracy,  against  Julian  of  Medici,  his  rival, 
who  had  privately  married  Camilla  Cafarelli.  Fran- 
cis Pazzi,  rash,  haughty,  and  vindictive,  resolved  to 
avenge  this  offence,  and  the  humiliations  of  his  family, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Medici.  Bernard  Bandini, 
who  also  hated  the  Medici,  was  his  first  confidant. 
Aware  that  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici  was 
viewed  with  dislike  by  the  pojie,  Sixtus  IV.,  they  ac- 
quainted his  son,  Jerome  Riario,  the  friend  of  Pazzi, 
of  their  design  of  assassinating  Lorenzo  and  his  bro- 
ther JuUan  of  Medici,  and  introducing  a  new  form  of 
government,  and  wished  through  him  to  gain  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pope.  The  latter  j)romised  his  aid, 
and  Francis  Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  enemy 
of  the  Florentines  and  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  also 
joined  them.  James  Pazzi,  uncle  of  Francis,  and  a 
peaceful  and  prudent  citizen,  was  persuaded  by  Mon- 
tesecco,  the  general  of  the  pope,  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy.  While  Charles  >Ianfredi,  count  of  Fa- 
enza,  was  sick,  the  conspirators,  without  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  Medici,  collected  a  number  of  troops 
for  their  defence.     'I'hev  resolved  to  murder  both  the 
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Medici  at  a  festival.  Their  project  was  twice  frus- 
trated by  the  absence  of  Julian;  and  the  26th  of 
April,  1478,  the  day  in  which  religious  service  was  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Santa  Reparata,  was 
next  fixed  upon  for  the  execution  of  their  designs. 
The  sound  of  the  bell  at  the  moment  the  priest  raised 
the  host  was  to  be  the  signal ;  but  as  the  time  ap- 
proached, Montesecco  refused  to  pollute  the  sacred 
place.  The  work  was  now  committed  to  Anthony  of 
Volterra,  and  Stephen,  a  priest.  Lorenzo  and  a  large 
number  of  people  were  already  assembled  in  the 
church,  but  Julian  was  not  present.  Francis  Pazzi 
and  Bandini  went  and  persuaded  him  to  attend  the 
mass.  On  tlie  way  to  the  church  they  conversed. with 
him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  Francis  Pazzi 
several  times  embraced  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
he  was  not  clothed  in  armour.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  church  they  placed  him  between  themselves, 
and  Anthony  of  Volterra  and  Stephen  stationed  them- 
selves by  the  side  of  Lorenzo.  At  the  second  sound 
of  the  bell,  Francis  Pazzi  stabbed  Julian  with  such 
violence  as  to  wound  himself.  Bandini  murdered 
Nori,  the  friend  of  Julian.  Anthony  and  Stephen 
attacked  Lorenzo,  but  only  gave  him  a  slight  wound 
in  the  neck.  He  escaped  into  the  sacristy.  Francis 
and  Bandini,  who  undertook  to  pursue  him,  were  pre- 
vented. ^Liny  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  crowd, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  was  de- 
fended by  the  priests  from  the  popular  fury.  Bandini 
fled.  Francis,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rouse 
the  people  to  insurrection,  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
was  forced  to  return  home.  Salviati  and  James 
Poggio,  at  the  head  of  about  one  hundred  Perugians, 
had  proceeded  to  the  palace  to  take  possession  of  it ; 
but  Caesar  Petrucci,  the  gonfalonier,  suspecting  their 
designs,  summoned  the  guards  and  occupied  the 
upper  story.  The  Perugians  were  accidentally  shut 
up  in  a  hall  which  could  not  be  opened  from  within, 
and  the  Florentines  easily  seized  the  archbishop  and 
many  of  the  conspirators.  Some  of  them  were  killed 
on  the  spot;  others  were  hanged  from  the  windows, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  streets.  The  en- 
raged populace  seized  Francis  Pazzi  in  his  house, 
dragged  him  naked  through  the  streets,  and  hanged 
him,  with  seventy  others,  at  the  windows  of  the  pa- 
lace. James  Pazzi,  who  was  riding  through  the 
streets  calling  the  people  to  arms  and  liberty,  was 
stoned  from  the  palace  of  the  signoria,  and,  finding 
no  adherents,  lied  to  the  Appennines,  where  he  was  re- 
cognised by  a  peasant,  carried  back  to  Florence,  and 
hanged  with  Renatus  Pazzi.  The  people  took  his 
body  from  the  family  tomb,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fields.  The  corpse  was  again  buried,  and  again  dis- 
interred by  the  peojile  and  thrown  into  the  Arno. 
Bandini  had  tied  to  Constantinople  ;  but  he  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  sultan,  Bajazet,  and  executed  with 
Anthony  of  Volterra  and  Stephen,  who  had  fled  to  a 
monastery.  Napoleon  Francesi,  and  William  Pazzi, 
who  was  innocent,  and  M'as  brother-in-law  of  Lorenzo, 
both  escaped  the  rage  of  the  populace.  But  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  Bianca,  the 
latter  was  banished  to  his  villa  for  life.  The  former 
disappeared  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  The  rest 
of  the  family  were  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  dun- 
g?ons  of  Volterra.  Montesecco  was  beheaded,  and 
the  cardinal  was  sent  back  by  Lorenzo  with  many 
apologies  to  Rome. 

PEACHAM,  HENRY,  a  clever  English  writer, 
who  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  about  the  beginuing 


of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  He  passed  the  principal  part 
of  his  life  in  Italy  studying  the  fine  arts,  of  which  he 
was  a  passionate  admirer.  Among  his  numerous 
publications  the  most  popular  was  "The  Complete 
Gentleman."  This  work  is  now  obsolete,  but  it  was 
once  much  esteemed. 

PEALE,  CHARLES  WILLSON,  an  ingenious 
American,  who  was  born  of  English  parents  at  Ches- 
tertown,  Maryland,  in  1741.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
a  saddler,  and  married  at  an  early  age.  He  suc- 
cessively carried  on  the  trades  of  saddler,  harness- 
maker,  silversmith,  watchmaker,  and  carver;  and  af- 
terwards, as  a  recreation  from  his  sedentary  practice 
of  portrait-painting,  became  a  sportsman,  naturalist, 
and  preserver  of  animals ;  made  himself  a  violin  and 
guitar ;  invented  and  executed  a  variety  of  machines  ; 
and  was  the  first  dentist  in  that  country  that  made 
sets  of  enamel  teeth.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he 
was  first  excited  to  become  a  painter  by  the  desire  of 
surpassing  the  wretched  things  which  he  happened 
to  meet  with.  At  this  time  Hesselius,  a  portrait- 
painter  from  the  school  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  was 
living  near  Annapolis.  Mr.  Peale,  selecting  the 
handsomest  saddle  his  shop  afforded  as  a  present 
to  the  artist,  introduced  himself,  and  solicited  the 
favour  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  mysterious 
operations  of  painting.  Mr.  Hesselius  gave  him 
essential  instruction,  and  he  afterwards  received  si- 
milar services  from  Mr.  Copley,  on  a  visit  to  Boston. 
Soon  after,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  studied  during  the  years  1770  and  1/71, 
in  the  royal  academy  at  London  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  West.  The  following  singular  anecdote  of 
Mr.  Peale  is  related  by  Colonel  Trumbull.  He  says 
that  one  day  when  he  was  in  Mr.  West's  painting- 
room  some  hammering  arrested  his  attention.  "  Oh," 
said  Mr.  West,  "  that  is  only  that  ingenious  young 
man,  Mr.  Peale,  repairing  some  of  my  bells  or  locks, 
according  to  custom."  This  custom,  much  to  the 
comfort  and  amusement  of  many  a  host,  he  conti- 
nued all  through  life,  whenever  he  was  on  a  visit  in 
the  country  either  for  business  or  pleasure. 

On  his  return  to  America  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
and  afterwards  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a 
picture-gallery.  For  about  fifteen  years  he  was  the 
only  portrait-painter  in  North  America,  and  persons 
came  to  him  to  be  painted  even  from  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  raised 
a  company,  was  often  employed  in  confidential  ser- 
vices, and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Germantown.  In  1777  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive of  Philadelphia  in  the  state  legislature,  where  he 
chiefly  interested  himself  in  the  law  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  During  the  revolutionary  contest  he  had 
painted  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  officers, 
some  of  whom  were  afterwards  killed.  This  collec- 
tion constituted  the  chief  interest  of  his  gallery,  and 
was  from  time  to  time  extended,  and  afterwards  made 
to  comprise  the  portraits  of  men  eminent  in  the  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life.  Some  large  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth, found  in  Kentucky,  and  brought  to  him  to  be 
drawn,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  museum,  when  the 
naraeof  museum  was  scarcely  known  even  to  our  Ame- 
rican travellers,  and  Europe  possessed  none  of  great 
note  but  the  celebrated  Aldobrandine'  collection  at 
Florence.  The  increasing  income  from  his  museum  at 
length  enabled  Mr.  Peale  to  procure  almost  an  entire 
skeleton  of  the  mammoth.     A  large  quantity  of  the 
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bones  of  an  individual  of  this  species  was  discovered 
in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  which  Mr.  Peale  pur- 
chased, together  with  the  right  of  digging  for  the  re- 
mainder in  a  swampy  marl-pit,  which  was  obtained 
after  very  great  exertions.  Natural  history  as  yet 
formed  no  part  of  the  education  of  youth,  and  Mr. 
Peale  was  the  first  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  this  interesting  and  now  popular  subject, 
which  he  rendered  attractive  to  the  young  Americans 
by  demonstrations  with  the  real  subjects  taken  out 
of  the  museum.  He  was  foremost  in  the  early  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  the  fine  arts  was 
founded,  he  zealously  co-operated  for  many  years, 
and  lived  to  contribute  to  seventeen  annual  exhibi- 
tions. After  a  life  of  extraordinary  exertion  and 
temperance,  he  died  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

PEARCE,  NATHANIEL.— This  celebrated  Eng- 
lish traveller  was  born  at  East  Acton,  in  Middlesex, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  went  to 
sea  at  an  early  age,  and  afterwards  resided  for  many 
years  in  Abyssinia.  We  are  inclined  to  consider 
Nathaniel  Pearce  as  the  person  who,  next  to  Bruce, 
has  done  most  to  throw  hght  upon  the  recent  state 
of  that  country.  He  is  deficient  in  that  scientific  and 
literary  culture  which  enabled  the  latter  to  give  a 
comprehensive,  systematic  character  to  the  informa- 
tion he  conveyed,  but  he  is  far  his  superior  in  natural 
shrewdness  and  accuracy  of  memory.  Mr.  Pearce 
was  first  known  by  his  contribution  to  Mr.  Salt's 
travels.  His  next  work  \yas  equally  valuable.  In 
the  form  of  a  journal,  it  conveys  in  a  desultory,  but 
not  harassing  manner,  a  tolerable  correct  notion  of 
the  state  of  parties,  and  the  ])rogress  of  the  country, 
from  the  death  of  Ras  Michael  to  the  death  of  Ras 
Welled  Selasse.  The  character  of  the  former  virtual 
sovereign  of  Abyssinia  is  well  known  from  Bruce. 
The  character  of  his  successor,  in  the  important  and 
anomalous  dignity  of  Ras,  atlords  a  most  pleasing 
contrast  to  that  energetic  tyrant.  His  bravery  and 
kindness  of  heart,  his  noble  struggles  to  raise  himself 
above  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  his  time  and 
country,  render  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  pic- 
tures of  a  great  and  good  man  amid  a  degraded  race 
that  we  have  met  with.  His  hopeless  conflicts  with 
the  Abuna  (head  of  the  Etliiopian  church)  are  in- 
teresting, both  as  they  tend  to  evolve  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  to  show  to  what  lengths  of  fatuous  vio- 
lence a  weak-minded  and  passionate  man  may  be 
goaded  on  by  the  assumption  of  priestly  power.  The 
conduct  of  the  better  class  of  the  Abyssinian  leaders 
shows  beautifully  how  naturally  well-balanced  mimls, 
even  when  unable  to  distinguish  between  supersti- 
tion and  true  religion,  feel,  by  an  innate  tact,  the  true 
province  of  the  latter,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of 
their  moral  nature,  without  rejecting  the  belief  in 
which  they  have  been  bred  up. 

A  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Pearce's  style  as  a  narrator 
\n\\  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
"  Journal": — "  On  returning  to  Ozoro  Duster,  I  pre- 
tended to  believe  all  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  the 
king-snake,  as  I  knew  it  would  be  folly  to  argue  with 
such  superstitious  people.  What  made  the  joke 
better  was,  that  when  we  were  talking  on  the  same 
subject  at  the  Ras's,  there  happened  to  be  an  old  man, 
a  servant  to  the  head  negade  of  the  Ras's  at  Adowa, 
who  had  come  wiUi  some  money  to  the  Ras,  and 
on  his  hearing  the  story,  he  told  the  Ras,  that  when 
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he  was  a  boy,  and  had  not  been  long  bought  by  his 
master,  Buggerund  Yanne,  a  Feringee,  came  to  his 
master's  house,  of  the  name  Yagoube,  and  his  master 
told  Yagoube  about  this  snake  being  still  alive,  and 
living  in  the  rocks  near  Axum,  and  that  it  used  to 
come  out  of  its  den  in  the  night,  upon  which  Yagoube 
swore  he  would  shoot  him  if  Yenne  would  give  him 
a  guide.  The  lad  was  accordingly  sent  with  some 
other  boys,  the  former  carrying  Yagoube's  double- 
barrelled  gun,  and  plenty  of  powder  and  shot.  When 
they  came  to  the  spot,  they  watched  until  they  all 
went  to  sleep  except  the  servant  lad,  when  two  large 
gibs,  hyenas,  came  grunting  and  fighting  together; 
the  lad  cried  out,  '  Sidi  Yagoube  !  Sidi  Yagoube  !' 
The  rest,  being  suddenly  awakened,  and  hearing  the 
growling  of  the  hyenas,  thought  that  the  noise  they 
heard  was  the  snake  devouring  Yagoube ;  so  they 
set  off,  and  never  stopped  imtil  they  got  within  the 
churchyard  of  Axum,  leaving  him  and  Yagoube's 
only  servant  to  search  for  him,  but  they  saw  no 
snake.  After  what  had  happened,  Yagoube  was 
ashamed  to  go  into  Axum,  as  the  priests  had  heard 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  snake,  and  they  would  have 
been  angry  with  him  for  pretending  to  do  as  he 
wished.  The  party  therefore  returned  to  Adowa, 
and  Yagoube  obtained  leave  to  take  the  boy  with 
him  to  Gondar,  and  to  the  Essneer  Abby  Suhkulla, 
where  he  remained  with  him  until  he  went  to  Sennaar. 
The  boy  and  some  others  went  with  the  Feringee  as 
far  as  Ras-el-feel,  and,  as  he  gave  them  good  wages, 
they  wished  to  have  gone  with  him,  but  he  would 
not  take  them.  The  old  man  who  told  this  story  was 
named  Sasenas,  formerly  a  Galla  slave  to  Buggerund 
Yanne,  a  Greek,  Ras  Michael's  treasurer."  Mr. 
Pearce,  after  he  left  Abyssinia,  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and 
collected  a  great  number  of  antiquities,  with  the  in- 
tention of  transferring  them  to  the  British  museum, 
but  died  at  Alexandria  in  1820. 

PEARCE,  ZACHARY,  an  English  prelate,  who 
was  born  in  1690,  and  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Having  entered  holy 
orders,  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  church,  and  was 
finally  raised  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  piety  and  munificence,  and  died 
much  regretted  in  17/4.  He  was  the  author  of  "A 
Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,"  and 
several  other  valuable  works. 

PEARSON,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  physiologist,  who  was  born  at  Rotherham  in  1 75 1 . 
He  studied  medicine  both  a'.  Edinburgh  and  Leyden, 
and  early  in  life  became  physician  to  St.  George's 
hospital.  Dr.Pearsondiedinl828.  His pubUshed  con- 
tributions to  science  were  very  numerous,  too  much 
so  indeed  to  be  particularly  enumerated  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  "eulogium"  by  the  president 
of  the  royal  society  will  convey  a  general  notion  of 
their  value: — "Another  distinguished  member  of 
this  society  has  recently  been  taken  from  us  by  one 
of  those  accidents,  common,  indeed,  to  old  age,  yet 
of  a  nature  to  e.xcite  compassion,  or  feeUng,  perhaps, 
of  a  stronger  cast.  Dr.  George  Pearson  was  elected 
in  June,  1791,  and  has  enriched  our  transactions 
with  ten  communications.  The  first,  in  the  year  of 
his  admission,  on  Dr.  James's  antimonial  powders. 
The  composition  of  this  celebrated  febrifuge  having 
been  long  withholden  from  the  pubhc,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sworn  specification  of  its  inventor,  a  great 
anxiety  was  naturally  felt  for  discovering  the  secret. 
This  Dr.  Pearson  effected,  having  proved  by  analysis. 
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and  by  the  re-union  of  the  constituent  parts,  that 
antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime  made  up  the  whole 
mass.  Some  slight  difference  may  still  exist  between 
the  concerted  medicine  and  any  other  that  can  be 
produced,  arising  probably  from  peculiar  and  possibly 
accidental  and  unimportant  manipulations  ;  but  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  essential  ingre- 
dients. The  second,  in  1792,  on  the  composition  of 
fixed  air.  The  third,  in  I79i,  on  a  peculiar  vege- 
table substance,  imported  from  China.  The  fourth, 
in  1795,  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  Wootz  iron 
and  steel  made  in  the  East  Indies.  The  fifth,  in 
1796,  in  a  paper  equally  interesting  to  the  natural 
])hilosopher  and  to  the  antiquary,  since  it  ascertains 
the  composition  of  metallic  weapons  belonging  to 
times  the  most  remote,  and  confirms  the  opinion, 
derived  from  classical  authority,  of  their  being  made 
from  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  The  sixth,  in  1797, 
on  the  "nature  of  gas  produced  by  passing  electric 
sparks  through  water.  This  communication  must 
be  highly  esteemed,  since  it  tended,  at  that  early 
period,  strongly  to  confirm  the  great  discovery  of 
Mr.  Cavendish— the  decomposition  of  water  ;  a  dis- 
covery of  the  utmost  importance,  but  requiring  every 
possible  confirmation,  as  it  went  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  decided  opinions  and  the  prejudices  of  many 
hundred  years.  We  are  become  familiar  with  hy- 
drogen, with  oxygen,  with  the  compound  nature  of 
liquids,  and  the  changes  of  form  produced  on  bodies 
by  the  agency  of  heat.  The  speculative  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  mistaking  varieties  of 
form  for  real  differences  of  substance,  arranged  all 
physical  nature  under  four  classes, — denominating 
solid  bodies,  or  the  principle  of  solidity,  earth  ;  liquid 
bodies,  under  a  similar  hypothesis,  water  ;  and  the 
principle  of  elasticity,  air;  fire,  or  heat,  occupied 
the  fourth  division  :  and  to  these  was  added  a  fifth, 
or  quintessence, — the  substance  endowed  with  con- 
sciousness, with  thought,  and  with  the  power  of 
originating  motion.  It  is  obvious  that  ice,  water,  and 
steam,  to  ratify  this  arrangement,  must  possess  three 
distinct  essences  ;  yet  such  is  the  power  of  habitual 
attachment  to  opinions  never  before  questioned,  that 
had  Mr.  Cavendish,  the  scientific  ornament  of  our 
country  and  of  his  age,  lived  some  centuries  before 
our  time,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  experienced  a  com- 
mon fate  with  the  philosopher  who  maintained  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  and  the  central  position  of  the 
sun.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  communica- 
tions, in  subsequent  years,  are  strictly  professional ; 
and  the  tenth,  in  1813,  also  medical,  relates  to  a  black 
colouring  matter  occasionally  found  in  the  bronchial 
glands.  But  Dr.  Pearson  has  still  further  claims  on 
our  respect  and  our  regard.  For  a  series  of  years  he 
continued  to  diftuse,  by  his  lectures,  a  knowledge  of 
the  new  chemistry ;  instructing  hundreds  in  the 
truths  of  science,  as  they  became  successively  de- 
veloped, in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  load  the  me- 
mory, but  to  invigorate  the  reasoning  powers,  in 
proportion  as  new  facts  were  commvmicated  and  ar- 
ranged." 

PEARSON,  MARGARET.— This  lady  was  long 
celebrated  for  her  exquisite  works  in  stained  glass. 
Two  sets  of  paintings  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael 
were  exhibited  in  succession  in  London,  and  obtained 
universal  admiration.  A  third  set  she  finished  in 
1821,  and  in  consequence  of  the  application  and  con- 
finement, produced  a  complaint  which  terminated 
her  existence.     This  set  is  considered  as  surpassing 
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the  former;  she  has  likewise  left  behind  many  smaller 
pieces,  sufficient  to  secure  her  immortality  in  the 
annals  of  the  art.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Paterson,  the  well  known  bibliographer,  and 
very  early  in  life  exhibited  a  predilection  for  the  fine 
arts.     She  died  February  14th,  1823. 

PEARSON,  JOHN,  an  Enghsh  divine  who  was 
born  at  Snoring  in  Norfolk,  and  received  his  educa^ 
tion  at  King's  college,  Cambridge.  Having  received 
several  good  church  preferments,  he  was  finally  raised 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Chester,  over  which  diocese  ha 
continued  to  preside  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1(386.  He  is  best  known  as  an  author  by  his 
celebrated  "  Exposition  of  the  Creed." 

PEARSON,  JOHN  EDWARD,  a  learned  English 
divine,  who  was  born  on  the  25th  of  October,  1756, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree  of 
B.  D.  in  1792,  and  was  shortly  after  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Rempstone  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  sub- 
sequently he  obtained  the  appointment  of  master  of 
Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge.  His  death  took 
place  suddenly  on  the  17th  of  August,  1811.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  theological  works. 

PECK,  FRANCIS,  a  learned  antiquarian  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Stamford  in  1692,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1727.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Godeby  in  Leicestershire, 
which  was  the  only  church  preferment  he  ever  re- 
ceived. His  death  took  place  in  1743.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works ;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  his  "  Desiderata  Curiosa,"  his  "  Academia 
Tertia  Anglicana,"  and  "  A  Complete  Catalogue  of  all 
the  Discourses  written  both  for  and  against  Popery 
in  the  Reign  of  King  James  II.,"  &c. 

PECKHAM,  JOHN,  an  early  English  prelate,  who 
was  born  in  Sussex  in  1240.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1278  the  pope  consecrated  him  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  died  at  Mortlake  in  1292. 
His  principal  literary  works  are,  "  Collectanea  Bibli- 
orum  Libri  Quinque,"  and  "  Perspectiva  Communis." 

PEDRO  I.,  ANTONIO  JOSE  D'ALCANTARA, 
DON,  emperor  of  Brazil,  son  of  John  VI.,  king  of 
Portugal,  and  elder  brother  of  the  usur})er  Miguel, 
He  was  born  at  Lisbon,  October  12th,  1798,  and,  in 
1808,  was  taken,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
to  Brazil.  The  character  of  Don  Pedro  was  thus 
drawn  by  a  writer  in  1820  : — -"  In  other  respects,  as 
well  as  in  this  particular  (the  grant  of  a  constitution 
to  Portugal),  his  measures  indicate  that  he  ia  no  or- 
dinary man.  Tyrant  as  he  is  it  would  seem  that  in 
estabhshing  his  monarchy  in  the  new  world,  he  ceased 
to  partake  of  the  incapacity  which  marks  so  many  of 
the  royal  families  of  Europe.  The  blood  of  Braganza 
is  regenerated  on  American  soil.  Pedro  is  reputed  to 
be  conversant  with  science  and  the  arts  more  than  is 
becoming  in  a  legitimate  prince.  He  is  dissolute  in 
his  morals,  it  is  true,  and  cruel  in  his  temper ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  brave  and  careless  of  danger, 
and  zealously  watches,  in  person,  over  the  concerns 
of  his  army  and  navy  with  an  energy  deserving  a 
better  cause.  Highly  gifted  in  personal  appearance, 
he  adds  to  it  an  enterprise  of  action,  vigour  of  intel- 
lect, and  robustness  of  constitution,  which  well  qualify 
him  for  the  high  part  which  he  sustains  in  the  political 
drama  of  South  America."  At  an  early  age  he  con- 
ceived a  strong  predilection  for  music,  for  which  he 
showed  a  decided  talent.  He  not  only  learned  to 
play  on  a  variety  of  instruments,  but  composed  much 
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of  the  music  for  his  father's  chapel,  and  has  also  writ- 
ten and  set  to  music  one  of  the  most  popular  Brazil- 
ian songs.  On  the  return  of  his  father  to  Portugal 
in  1821,  Don  Pedro  remained  in  Brazil  as  prince  re- 
gent ;  hut,  in  the  next  year,  Brazil  declared  itself  in- 
dependent, and  the  prince  assumed  the  title  of  emperor. 
His  imperial  title  was  acknowledged  in  1S25  hy  John 
VI.,  who,  dying  in  1826,  also  left  him  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  The  emperor,  however,  after  granting  a 
constitution  to  Portugal,  resigned  the  crown  to  liis 
daughter.  Dona  Maria,  and  appointed  his  sister  re- 
gent of  Portugal.  Pedro  had  married,  in  1817,  Leo- 
poldine,  archduchess  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Francis,  hy  whom  he  had  five  children,  among 
whom  were  the  princess  Doha  Maria  and  Don  Pedro 
II.  She  died  in  1826,  a  reputed  victim  of  his  attach- 
ment for  the  marchioness  of  Santos,  to  whom,  also, 
it  is  said,  was  owing  a  change  of  ministry  which  took 
l)lace  about  that  time.  His  second  wife  was  AmeUa, 
princess  of  Leuchtenberg. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  Banda  Oriental 
in  182S,  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  principally 
drawn  to  the  settlement  of  Portugal,  and  to  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  the  empire,  the  finances  of  which 
were  in  a  very  embarrased  condition.  The  elements 
of  democracy  were  largely  mi.xed  up  with  imperial 
principles.  The  gold  and  silver  of  the  country  had 
entirely  vanished,  and  there  was  no  currency  but  pa- 
per, which  would  not  circulate  beyond  the  capital, 
and  large  pieces  of  copper,  which  bore  a  discount  of 
forty  per  cent.  ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement  lest  the  extinction  of  the  constitution 
in  Portugal  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  similar  event  in 
Brazil.  These  and  other  circumstances  gradually 
alienated  the  public  mind,  and  in  April  1830  the  na- 
tion had  become  divided  into  the  constitutionalists  or 
republicans  who  were  Brazilians,  and  absolutists  who 
were  Portuguese.  An  attempt,  which  was  made  to 
induce  the  troops  to  declare  the  emperor  absolute, 
faded,  and  he  now,  in  appearance,  embraced  the  con- 
stitutional party.  In  March  1831,  while  on  a  tour  in 
the  mining  districts,  Don  Pedro  made  use  of  language 
which  oiFended  and  alarmed  the  liberal  party,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rio  there  were  manifestations  of  popu- 
lar excitement  in  which  the  troops  joined.  The  ri- 
gour which  he  rfsed  on  this  occasion,  and  his  subse- 
quent vacillation  of  conduct  served  at  once  to  thin 
his  own  ranks  and  to  increase  the  disaffection,  and 
revolutionary  movements  were  soon  perceptible.  Dis- 
turbances began  April  3rd,  and  continued  for  several 
days ;  many  persons  were  killed  in  the  attempts  to 
suppress  them,  and  when  on  the  7th  a  change  of  mi- 
nistry was  announced,  the  people  assembled  to  demand 
the  reinstatement  of  the  old  ministers.  Don  Pedro 
refused  to  yield  his  prerogative  of  choosing  his  own 
advisers ;  the  troops  joined  in  the  insurrection,  and 
the  next  morning  the  emperor  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  infant  son,  Don  Pedro  II.,  and  embarked  on  board 
an  English  ship  of  war.  The  deputies  appointed  a 
regency,  and  the  new  emperor  was  proclaimed.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  Europe,  and  succeeded  be- 
fore his  death,  which  took  place  very  suddenly,  in 
placing  his  daughter  on  the  Portuguese  throne. 

PEELE,  GEORGE,  an  EngUsh  dramatist  and 
poet,  who  was  a  native  of  Devonshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church  college,  where  he  was  admitted 
M.  A.  in  1579-  After  leaving  college  he  removed  to 
London,  became  the  city  poet,  and  had  the  ordering 
of  the  pageants.     He  lived  on  the  Bank  Side,  over 
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against  Blackfriars,  and  maintained  the  estimation 
in  his  poetical  capacity  which  he  had  acquired  at  the 
university,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  no  inconsi- 
derable rank.  He  was  a  good  pastoral  poet ;  and 
Wood  states  that  his  plays  were  not  only  often  acted 
with  great  applause  in  his  life-time,  "  but  did  also 
endure  reading,  with  due  commendation,  many  years 
after  his  death."  He  speaks  of  him,  however,  as  a 
more  voluminous  writer  in  that  way  than  he  appears 
to  have  been,  mentioning  his  dramatic  works  by  the 
distinction  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  has  given 
us  a  list  of  those  which  he  says  he  had  seen  ;  but 
in  this  he  must  have  made  some  mistake,  as  he  has 
divided  the  several  incidents  in  one  of  them,  namely, 
his  "  Edward  I.,"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  "  The 
Life  of  Llewellin"  and  "  The  Sinking  of  Queen  Ele- 
anor." He  moreover  tells  us,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned piece,  together  with  a  ballad  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, was  in  his  time  usually  sold  by  "  the  common 
ballad-mongers."  About  1593  Peele  seems  to  have 
been  taken  imder  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, to  whom  he  dedicated,  in  that  year, 
"  The  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  poem  gratulatorie,  the 
Firstling,  consecrated  to  his  noble  name."  He  was 
almost  as  celebrated  for  his  tricks  and  merry  pranks 
as  Scoggan,  Skelton,  or  Tarleton ;  and  as  there  are 
books  of  theirs  in  print,  so  there  is  one  of  his  called 
"  Merrie  Conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele,  gent,  some- 
time student  in  Oxford ;  wherein  is  showed  the  course 
of  his  life,  how  he  lived  ;  a  man  very  well  known  in 
the  city  of  London  and  elsewhei'e."  He  died  in  po- 
verty ;  the  usual  lot  of  ill  regulated  genius  in  1598. 

PEGGE,  SAMUEL,  a  learned  English  antiquary, 
who  was  born  in  1704.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1763  obtained  the  prebendary  of 
Brampton.  His  son,  in  writing  his  life,  says  that 
"  His  habits  of  life  were  such  as  became  his  station. 
In  his  clerical  functions  he  was  exemplarily  correct, 
not  entrusting  his  parochial  duties  at  Whittington, 
(where  he  resided)  to  another  (except  to  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  during  his  excursions  into  Kent, 
&c.),  till  the  failure  of  his  eyesight  rendered  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  ;  and  even  that  did  not  happen 
till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  As  a  preacher,  his 
discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  of  the  didactic  and 
exhortatory  kind,  appealing  rather  to  the  understand- 
ing than  the  passions  of  his  auditory  by  expounding 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  plain,  intelligible,  and  unaf- 
fected manner.  He  left  in  his  closet  considerably 
more  than  230  sermons,  composed  by  himself  in  his 
own  handwriting,  besides  a  few  (not  exceeding  twenty- 
six),  which  he  had  transcribed  in  substance  only 
from  the  printed  works  of  eminent  divines.  Though 
Dr.  Pegge's  life  was  sedentary,  from  his  turn  to  stu- 
dious retirement,  his  love  of  antiquities,  and  of  lite- 
rary acquirements  in  general,  yet  these  applications, 
which  he  pursued  with  great  ardour  and  perseverance, 
did  not  injure  his  health.  Vigour  of  mind,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  bodily  strength,  continued  unimpaired 
through  a  very  extended  course  of  life,  and  nearly 
till  he  had  reached  ultima  liiiea  rerum,  for  he  never 
had  any  chronical  disease,  but  gradually  and  quietly 
sunk  into  the  grave,  under  the  weight  of  years,  after 
a  fortnight's  illness,  February  14,  1796."  Dr.  Pegge's 
son  and  grandson  both  exhibited  considerable  lite- 
rary attainments. 

PEIRCE,  JAMES,  a  dissenting  divine,  who  was 
bom  in  London  in  1673,  and  educated  abroad.  On 
his  return  he  became  minister  of  a  congregation  in 
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the  metropolis,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Ex- 
eter, where  he  remained  till  a  schism  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  his  refusal,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league Mr.  Hallett,  to  profess  their  belief  in  the  Tri- 
nity. This  dispute  ended  in  their  ejection,  and  build- 
ing  a  chapel  for  themselves.  This  involved  them  in 
a  long  controversy,  but  they  zealously  defended  them- 
selves. Mr.  Peirce  died  in  1726.  He  published  se- 
veral works,  the  principal  of  which  are  his  "  Para- 
phrase on  Some  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  and  his 
"  Vindicise  Fratrem  Dissentientium  in  Anglia." 

PELOPIDAS,  son  of  Hippocles,  a  Theban  gene- 
ral, who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Epami- 
nondas,  who  lived  till  364  B.  C.  To  him  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  freed  his  country  from  a  tyran- 
nical faction,  and  from  the  LacedEemonian  yoke.  Hav- 
ing been  banished  from  Thebes  with  several  other 
patriots,  he  retired  to  Athens.  Animated  with  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  he  disguised  himself  and  went 
to  Thebes  with  a  few  conspirators,  put  to  death  the 
tyrants  at  a  banquet  where  they  were  all  assembled, 
and  gave  the  signal  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, who  had  taken  possession  of  the  citadel  in 
a  time  of  peace.  Pelopidas  then  served  under  Epami- 
nondas  with  distinguished  courage,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Leuc- 
tra.  He  was  afterwards  commander-in-chief  in  three 
campaigns  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae  inThes- 
saly,  who  had  once  imprisoned  him  without  any  just 
cause ;  but,  having  pursued  the  prince  too  far,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  fell. 

PEMBERTOX,  HENRY,  a  learned  English  phy- 
sician, who  was  born  in  1694,  and  having  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  England,  was  sent 
to  Leyden  to  complete  his  studies.  On  his  return  he 
devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  literature,  his  health 
being  too  delicate  to  enable  him  to  follow  his  profes- 
sion. After  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  science.  Dr.  Pemberton  died  in  1771.  Among  his 
publications  we  may  mention  his  "  Lectures  on  Che- 
mistry," his  "  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philoso- 
phy," and  his  "  OI)servations  on  Poetry." 

PENN,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  English  admiral,  who 
was  born  at  Bristol  in  1621,  and  educated  for  the 
maritime  profession.  He  was  employed  in  the  war 
with  the  Dutch  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchial 
government  in  this  country,  and  was  also  conunander- 
in-chief  under  the  duke  of  York  in  the  signal  victory 
over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Weymouth  ;  in  1660  commissioner  of 
the  admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  fort  and  town 
of  Kinsale,  vice-admiral  of  Munster,  and  a  member  of 
that  provincial  council.  He  then  quitted  the  naval 
profession,  but  continued  his  other  employments  till 
1669,  when  he  withdrew  to  Wanstead  in  Essex,  and 
there  died  in  1670.  Though  he  was  thus  engaged, 
both  under  the  parliament  and  king,  he  took  no  part 
in  the  civil  war,  but  adhered  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Besides  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  pa- 
triot, he  acquired  credit  for  having  improved  the  naval 
service  in  several  important  departments.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  tracts  on  this  subject,  some  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  wife  in  Rad- 
clifte  church,  Bristol,  contains  a  short  account  of 
his  life. 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  philanthropist, 
who  \vas  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn,  the  English 
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admiral.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1644,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  seriously  inclined  from  his  youth, 
having  imbibed  religious  impressions  as  early  as  his 
twelfth  year,  which  were  soon  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Loe,  an  eminent  preacher 
among  the  religious  body  called  quakers,  then  newly 
associated  in  religious  fellowship.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  was,  notwithstanding,  entered  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  meeting 
with  other  students  who  were  devoutly  inclined,  they 
ventured  to  hold  private  meetings  among  themselves, 
in  which  they  both  preached  and  prayed.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  college,  by  whom 
they  were  at  first  only  confined  for  nonconformity ; 
but,  persisting  in  their  religious  exercises,  they  were 
finally  expelled  the  imiversity.  On  his  return  home 
his  father  endeavoured  in  vain  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion from  his  religious  pursuits,  as  being  likely  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion  in  the  world;  and, 
at  length,  finding  him  inflexible  in  what  he  now  con- 
ceived to  be  his  religious  duty,  beat  him  severely,  and 
turned  him  out  of  doois.  Relenting,  however,  at  the 
intercession  of  his  mother,  and  hoping  to  gain  his 
point  by  other  means,  he  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  whence 
he  returned  so  well  skilled  in  the  French  language,  and 
other  polite  accomplishments,  that  he  was  again  joy- 
fully received  at  home.  After  his  return  from  France 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the 
intention  of  studying  the  law,  and  continued  there  till 
his  twenty-second  year,  when  his  father  committed  to 
him  the  management  of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ire- 
land— a  circumstance  which  was  the  origin  of  his 
becoming  a  quaker ;  for  at  Cork  he  met  again  with 
Thomas  Loe,  the  person  whose  preaching  had  affected 
him  so  early  in  life.  At  a  meeting  in  that  city  Loe 
began  his  discourse  with  these  words :  "  There  is  a 
faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith 
that  is  overcome  by  the  world  ; "  which  so  affected 
Penn,  that  from  that  time  he  constantly  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  quakers.  He  was  soon  afterwards, 
with  many  others,  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Cork,  and 
carried  before  the  mayor,  by  whom  they  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  ;  but  young  Penn  was  soon  released 
on  application  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  then  lord  presi- 
dent of  Munster.  His  father  being  informed  of  his 
conduct  recalled  him  home,  and  finding  him  unalter- 
ably determined  to  adhere  by  his  own  convictions  of 
dutj',  in  respect  to  plainness  of  speech  and  deport- 
ment, he  would  have  compounded  with  him  if  he 
would  only  have  consented  to  remain  uncovered  be- 
fore the  king,  the  duke  (afterwards  James  II.),  and 
himself.  Being  disappointed  in  this  he  a  second  time 
drove  him  from  his  home  ;  yet,  after  a  short  time,  be- 
ing convinced  of  his  integrity,  he  permitted  him  to 
return ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  countenance 
him,  he  would  use  his  interest  to  get  him  released 
when  imprisoned  for  his  attendance  at  religious  meet- 
ings. 

In  the  year  1668,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  Penn  first  appeared  as  a  minister  and  an  author  ; 
and  it  was  on  account  of  his  second  essay,  entitled 
"The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  seven 
months,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his  most  cele- 
brated work,  "  No  Cross  no  Crown,"  and  finally  ob- 
tained his  release  from  confinement  by  an  exculpatory 
vindication,  under  the  title  of  "  Innocency  with  her 
Open  Face."  In  1670  the  meetings  of  dissenters 
were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties.   The  quakers. 
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however,  believing  it  their  religious  duty,  continued 
to  meet  as  usual ;  and  when  forcibly  kept  out  of  their 
meeting-houses,  they  assembled  as  near  to  them  as 
they  could  in  the  street.  At  one  of  these  meetings 
William  Penn  jn-eached  to  the  people  thus  assembled 
for  divine  worship,  for  which  he  was  committed  to 
Newgate,  and  at  the  next  session  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
was  indicted  for  "  ijeing  present  at,  and  jireaching  to, 
an  imlawful,  seditious,  and  riotous  assembly."  He 
})leaded  his  own  cause,  though  menaced  by  the  re- 
corder, and  was  finally  acquitted  by  the  jury;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  detained  in  Newgate,  and  the 
jury  fined. 


lliis  trial  is  so  singularly  illustrative  of  the  firmness 
of  purpose,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  endurance,  exhi- 
l)ited  by  this  extraordinary  man,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  take  it  from  an  historian  of  the  j)eriod  : — 

Penn  and  his  companion,  agreeably  to  the  custom 
of  the  friends,  entered  the  court  with  their  hats  on  ; 
and  one  of  the  officers  pulling  them  off,  the  lord 
mayor  exclaimed,  "  vSirrah,  who  bid  you  put  off  their 
hats?  Put  on  their  hats  again." 

Recorder  to  the  Prisoners. — Do  you  know  where 
you  are  ?  Do  you  know  it  is  the  king's  court  ? 

Penn. — I  know  it  to  be  a  court,  and  I  suppose  it  to 
be  the  king's  court. 

Recorder. — Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  respect 
due  to  the  court ;  and  why  do  you  not  pull  off  j-our 
hats? 

Penn. — Because  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  any 
respect. 

Recorder. — Well,  the  court  sets  forty  marks  apiecse 
upon  your  heads,  as  a  fine  for  your  contempt  of  court. 

Penn. — I  desire  it  may  be  observed  that  we  came 
into  court  with  our  hats  off  (that  is  taken  off),  and  if 
they  have  been  put  on  since,  it  was  by  order  of  the 
bench,  and  therefore  not  we  but  the  bench  should 
be  fined.  [After  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
had  been  examined  and  the  prisoners  were  called 
upon  for  their  defence,  Penn  demanded  to  know  upon 
what  law  the  indictment  was  grounded  ?] 

Recorder. — Upon  the  common  law. 

Penn. — Where  is  that  common  law  ? 

Recorder. — You  must  not  think  I  am  able  to  run 
up  so  many  years  and  over  so  many  adjudged  cases, 
which  we  call  common  law,  to  answer  your  curiosity. 
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Penn. — This  answer  I  am  sure  is  very  short  of  my 
question  ;  for  if  it  be  common  it  should  not  be  so  hard 
to  j)roduce. 

Recorder. — Sir,  will  you  plead  to  your  indictment? 
[Penn  reiterated  his  demand  to  know  on  what  law 
the  indictment  was  founded.] 

Recorder. — You  are  a  saucy  fellow;  speak  to  the 
indictment. 

After  some  further  altercation — Recorder. — You 
are  an  impertinent  fellow ;  will  you  teach  the  court 
what  law  is  ?  It  is  lex  non  scriptn,  that  which  many 
have  studied  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  know  ;  and 
would  you  have  me  to  tell  you  in  a  moment  ? 

Penn. — Certainly  ;  if  the  common  law  is  so  hard  to 
be  understood,  it  is  far  from  being  common  ;  but  if 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  Institutes,  be  any  consideration,  he 
tells  us  that  common  law  is  common  right,  and  that 
common  right  is  the  greater  charter  of  privileges.  I 
design  no  affront  to  the  court  but  to  be  heard  in  my 
just  plea  ;  and  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that  if  you 
will  deny  me  oyer  of  the  law,  which  you  say  I  have 
broken,  you  do  at  once  deny  me  an  acknowledged 
right ;  and  evidence  to  the  whole  world  your  resolu- 
tion to  sacrifice  the  privileges  of  Englishmen  to  your 
sinister  and  arbitrary  designs. 

Recorder. — Take  him  away. 

Lord  Mayor. — Take  him  away;  take  him  away; 
turn  him  into  the  bail-dock.  [Penn  was  now  dragged 
into  the  bail-dock.  Mead  being  then  called  upon,  a 
scene  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding  took  place,  and 
he  also  was  thrust  into  the  bail-dock.  The  recorder 
charged  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.] 

Penn. — (\Vith  a  loud  voice  from  the  bail-dock). 
I  appeal  to  the  jury,  M'ho  are  my  judges  and  this  great 
assembly,  whether  the  proceedings  of  the  court  are 
not  most  arbitrary  and  void  of  all  law.  I  have  not 
been  heard  ;  neither  can  you,  the  jury,  legally  depart 
the  court  before  I  have  been  fully  heard. 

Recorder. — Pull  the  fellow  down,  pull  him  down. 
[The  jury  were  now  desired  to  go  up  stairs,  in  order 
to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  and  the  prisoners  remained 
in  the  bail-dock.  After  an  hour  and  a  half's  time 
eight  came  down  agreed,  but  four  remained  above 
till  sent  for.  The  bench  used  many  threats  to  the 
four  that  dissented  ;  and  the  Recorder,  addressing 
himself  to  one  of  them  of  the  name  of  Bushel,  said, 
"  Sir,  you  are  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  and  ma- 
nifestly show  yourself  an  abettor  of  faction ;  I  shall 
set  a  mark  upon  you,  Sir."] 

Alderman  Sir  J.  Robinson,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
— Mr.  Bushel,  I  have  known  you  near  these  fourteen 
years  ;  you  have  thrust  yourself  upon  this  jury. 

Alderman Bloodtvorth. — Mr.  Bushel,  we  know  what 
you  are. 

Lord  Mayor. — Sirrah,  you  are  an  impudent  fello\A'; 
I  will  put  a  mark  upon  you.  [The  jury  being  then 
sent  back  to  consider  their  verdict,  remained  for  some 
time  ;  and  on  their  return,  the  clerk  having  asked  in 
the  usual  manner,  "  Is  WiUiam  Penn  guilty  of  the 
matter  wherein  he  stands  indicted  or  r.ot  guilty?" 
The  foreman  replied  "  Guilty  of  speaking  in  Gracious 
(Grace  church)  street."] 

Court.— U  that  all  ? 

Foreman. — That  is  all  I  have  in  commission. 

Recorder.—  You  had  as  good  say  nothing.  [The 
jury  were  ordered  to  go  and  consider  their  verdict 
once  more.  They  declared  that  they  had  given  in 
their  verdict  and  could  give  no  other.  They  with- 
drew, however,  after  demanding  and  obtaining  pen. 
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ink  and  paper ;  and  returning  at  the  expiration  of 
half  an  hour,  the  foreman  addressed  himself  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  and  presenting  the  following  writ- 
ten decision,  said,  "  Here  is  our  verdict :— We,  the 
jurors  hereafter  named,  do  find  WiUiam  Penn  guilty 
of  speaking  or  preaching  to  an  assemhly,  met  to- 
gether in  Gracious  Street,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1670,  and  that  William  Mead  is  not  guilty  of  the  said 
indictment. 

"Foreman,  Thomas  Veer, 

"  Edward  Bushel,"  &c. 

Recorder. — Gentlemen,  you  shall  not  be  dismissed 
until  we  have  a  verdict  that  the  court  will  accept ; 
and  you  shall  be  locked  up  without  meat,  drink,  fire, 
or  tobacco  ;  you  shall  not  think  thus  to  abuse  the 
court ;  we  will  have  a  verdict  by  the  help  of  God,  or 
you  shall  starve  for  it. 

Penn. — My  jury,  who  are  my  judges,  ought  not  to 
be  thus  menaced ;  I  do  desire  that  justice  may  be 
done  me,  and  that  the  arbitrary  resolves  of  the  bench 
may  not  be  made  the  measure  of  my  jury's  verdict. 

Recorder. — Stop  that  prating  fellow. 

Penn. — The  agreement  of  twelve  men  is  a  verdict 
in  law;  and  such  an  one  being  given  by  the  jury,  I 
require  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  record  it,  as  he  will 
answer  at  his  peril.  And  if  the  jury  brings  in  an- 
other verdict  contradictory  to  this,  I  affirm  they  are 
perjured  men  in  law.  [Then  looking  towards  them  he 
emphatically  added,]  You  are  Enghshmen,  mind 
your  privileges,  give  not  away  your  right.  [The 
court  now  swore  several  of  its  officers  to  keep  the 
jury  all  night  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  &c.  and  ad- 
journed. Next  morning,  which  happened  to  be  Sun- 
day, the  jury  were  again  brought  up;  and  having  per- 
severed in  their  verdict  much  abuse  was  heaped  upon 
them,  particularly  on  the  "  factious  fellow  Bushel ;" 
who  observed  that  he  had  acted  conscientiously. 
The  expression  called  forth  some  very  pleasant  jeers 
from  the  court ;  who,  being  still  determined  not  to 
yield  the  point,  sent  back  the  jury  a  third  time.  The 
jury  were  however  inflexible  :  a  third  time  they  re- 
turned with  the  same  verdict.] 

The  recorder,  at  this  greatly  incensed  and  perplexed, 
threatened  Bushel  with  his  vengeance.  "  While  he 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  city  he  would  have  an 
eye  upon  him."  The  lord  mayor  termed  him  a  piti- 
ful fellow,"  and  added,  "  I  will  cut  his  nose  for  this." 

Penn. — Intolerable,  that  my  jury  should  be  thus 
menaced. 

Lord  Mayor. — Stop  his  mouth,  jailor;  bring  him 
fetters  and  stake  him  to  the  ground. 

Penn. — Do  your  pleasure,  I  matter  not  your  fet- 
ters. [The  court  determined  to  make  one  trial  more 
of  the  firmness  of  the  jury.  The  foreman  remon- 
strated in  vain,  that  any  other  verdict  "  would  be  a 
force  upon  them  to  save  their  lives,"  and  the  jury 
refused  to  go  out  of  court  until  obliged  by  the  sheriff. 
The  court  sat  again  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  ; 
•when  the  prisoners  and  the  jury  were  brought  up  for 
the  fourth  time.] 

The  Clerk. — Is  William  Penn  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Foreman. — Not  guilty. 

Clerk. — Is  William  Mead  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 

Foreman. — Not  guilty. 

Recorder. — I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  you  have  fol- 
lowed your  own  judgments  and  opinions  latherthan 
the  good  and  wholesome  advice  that  was  given  you. 
God  keep  my  life  out  of  your  hands!  but  for  this  the 
court  fines  you  forty  marks  a  man,  and  commands 


imprisonment  till  paid.  [Both  jurj'  and  prisoners 
were  both  forced  into  the  bail-dock  for  non-payment 
of  their  fines,  whence  they  were  carried  to  Newgate. 
Mr.  Bushel  immediately  sued  out  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus ;  and  the  cause  having  come  to  be  heard  at 
length  before  the  twelve  judges,  they  decided  that 
the  fining  and  imprisonment  were  contrary  to  the  law. 
The  jury  were  accordingly  discharged  ;  on  which  they 
respectively  brought  actions  against  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  recorder,  and  obtained  exemplary 
verdicts.] 

Sir  William  died  this  year,  fully  reconciled  to  his 
son,  to  whom  he  left  a  large  estate,  taking  leave  of 
him  in  these  memorable  words  : — "  Son  William,  let 
nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  con- 
science. So  will  you  keep  peace  at  home,  which  will 
be  a  feast  to  you  in  a  day  of  trouble."  Shortly  after 
this  event,  Penn  travelled  in  the  exercise  of  his  mi- 
nistry into  Holland  and  Germany.  In  the  year  1672 
he  married  Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  whose  father, 
Sir  William,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bamber,  in  the 
civil  wars. 

About  this  period  we  find  Penn  WTiting  the  fol- 
lowing autograph  letter  to  his  friends  in  Ireland : — 

"  Dear  &  Oblidgeing  ffr°- 

"  Thy  Afflicting,  yet  very  kind  letter,  gave  that 
blow  to  my  Spirit,  which  for  some  time  I  have  not 
been  Able  to  Recover  Myself,  For  I  have  Lost  a  great 
friend,  and  the  Church  a  great  Member,  his  parts 
tho'  plain  were  Masculine  and  Strong,  his  Integrity 
Incorruptible,  his  ffriendship  firm  &  his  Zeal  &  Love 
for  Truth  always  ffresh  and  Tender,  a  good,  plain, 
pious  &  useful  Man.  O !  My  Dr.  ffriend,  may  I 
wish  to  find  so  Able  &  so  Compassionate  A  ffriend  In 
Eng:  Ireland,  or  America.  Without  Offence?  I  have 
Lost  too  soon,  and  hope  those  my  Sincere  ffriends 
That  Think  with  me  so.  Will  please  To  still  pitty  & 
help  me,  who  have  neither  been  bred  nor  us'd  To 
help  myself;  but  have  my  Dr.  Brethren  In  some 
messure.  This  suddain  great  turn  in  my  Affairs 
must  hasten  my  Journey  for  Ireland,  unless  my  Able 
Corke  ffriends  will  please  to  make  it  useless  &  save 
me  so  severe  a  Journey  as  the  present  season  if  it 
continues  will  make  Mine,  &  the  more  difficult  for 
the  weak  Circumstances  my  poor  Wife  is  imder,  tho' 
I  bless  God  she  rather  increases  her  Strength,  and 
almost  Longs  to  see  that  too  much  Dispised  as  well 
as  hard  used  Country.  I  desire  thee  to  bestow  on 
me  a  more  ample  Acct.  of  thy  Brothers  fframe  of 
spirit,  and  concerns.,  if  thou  pleasest,  and  what  his 
Dr.  &  Sweet  Wife  purposes  to  do ;  also  I  beg  of 
thee  to  lett  the  ffriends  of  Corke  knov/,  that  the 
Money  I  drew  is  to  pay  the  Interest  of  a  mortgage  4 
or  5  years  old  to  my  Son  Aubrey,  that  if  not  pay'd, 
he  may  enter  upon  the  Western  Estate  of  above  400/. 
per  an.  which  must  not  be ;  And  this  thy  Brother 
knew  as  I  writ  to  Tiio.  Wight  when  I  drew  the  Bill 
of  lOOOZ. :  &  indeed  I  had  never  drawn  it,  had  not 
the  Arrears  (which  thy  Brother  tould  me  woidd 
Amount  to  2000/.,  last  November)  been  the  Method 
proposed  to  me  by  him  for  the  payment  of  it.  But 
if  the  ffriends  that  advanced  that  thous"*-  pound  M-ill 
expect  it  out  of  present  and  growing  Rents,  I  shall 
be  postjjoned  for  my  Bread,  for  I  do  assure  thee  I 
now  borrow  Money  to  be  able  to  put  it  into  my 
Children's  mouths,  &:  tho'  1  think  to  Write  to 
ffriends  of  Corke  on  this  subject,  that  they  would 
now  &  then  let  me  have  fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds. 
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whilst  they  are  a  paying  off  for  my  subsistence  (which 
1  sliall  take  for  a  great  kindness)  yet  I  in  treat  thee  & 
my  Dr.  ffriends  in  &  about  Dublin  to  write  to  them, 
such  as  they  know  G.  Rooke,  T.  Wilson  &c.  that  they 
would  pleace  to  Receive  their  Money  with  some  ten- 
derness to  my  Circumstances ;  if  they  fear  a  loss  by 
my  Death  if  I  live  not  till  they  be  pay'd,  my  Son 
Penn  will  secure  them.  And  now  give  thy  Dr.  Sis- 
ter Cuppeege  mine  and  my  Wife's  very  Dr.  Love  for 
we  are  deeply  concern'd  in  her  affliction,  and  I  fear 
least  she  looks  upon  me  (by  my  concerns  he  so  heartily 
-  espoused)  as  an  Accessary  to  her  unspeakable  Loss, 
tho'  I  fear  he  made  a  httle  too  much  haste  when  he 
Returned,  for  he  rode  above  40  Miles  a  day  &  often 
Complain'd  of  his  Loyns  to  my  Man  that  waited  on 
him  to  Chester,  Dr.  Amos  let  me  hear  from  thee  & 
that  freely  &  largely  and  as  soon  as  may  be.  So  with 
Dr.  Love  to  all  Brethren  &  ffriends  (&  hoping  thy 
Dr.  Child  is  better)  I  close  end. 
Poor  Edwd.  Hustwell  wasl  Thy  aifect.  &  ffaithful 
buried  Last  night.        j      ifriend, 


In  1676  Penn  became  a  manager  of  several  pro- 
prietary concerns  in  New  Jersey;  and  having  divided 
that  immense  country  into  two  separate  portions,  he 
drew  up  a  constitution,  and  invited  settlers.  He  re- 
turned to  this  country  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1679 
he  assisted  Algernon  Sidney  in  his  contest  for  the 
borough  of  Guilford  ;  and  in  I68O  he  solicited  Charles 
JI.  for  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in  North  America,  by 
way  of  composition  for  the  debt  due  by  government 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  dead.  In  168 1  he  became 
a  proprietor  of  East  New  Jersey,  afterwards  named 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  king  ;  and  commenced  a  settle- 
ment there.  The  plan  of  his  new  constitution  had 
for  its  object  "  to  support  power  in  reverence  with 
the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse 
of  power,  that  they  may  be  free  by  their  just  obe- 
dience, and  the  magistrates  honourable  for  their  just 
administration  ;  for  liberty  without  obedience  is  con- 
fusion, and  obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery." 

In  1682  this  good  and  intrepid  adventurer  visited 
Pennsylvania,  and  convoked  the  first  assembly  of  that 
province.  He  then  visited  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Indians,  indem- 
nified them  for  their  lands,  founded  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  beheld  the  woods  every  where  levelled 
and  the  country  fast  peopling  with  inhabitants.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  he  revisited  England,  where,  on 
account  of  his  favour  with  James  II.,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  "  papist  and  Jesuit."  He  now  interceded 
with  that  monarch  in  l)ehalf  of  John  Locke  ;  and  en- 
tered into  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Tillot- 
son.  Such  now  was  his  influence  that  he  had  a  great 
share  in  obtaining  the  "  Toleration  Act." 

On  the  revolution  some  fears  were  entertained  for 
Mr.  Penn,  on  account  of  his  personal  attachment  to 
the  abdicated  monarch,  and  shortly  after  this  epoch 
he  was  very  unjustly  deprived  of  his  government  by 
King  William,  but  afterwards  restored  in  1699;  on 
which  he  undertook  a  second  voyage  to  America. 
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He  now  opened  the  way  for  the  alwlition  of  negro 
slavery,  and  rectified  the  various  disorders  that  had 
crept  into  the  government  during  his  absence.  In 
1701  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  after  en- 
countering a  variety  of  hardships  and  difficulties, 
during  which  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  pro- 
vince for  a  small  sum,  he  died  at  Rushcomb,  on  the 
.30th  of  July,  1718. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  tree  beneath  which 
this  truly  philanthropic  lawgiver  made  his  final  treaty 
of  amity  with  the  Indians  of  his  province,  forms  the 
best  monument  to  his  memory. 


We  are  told  by  his  biogra])her  "  that  he  was  tal! 
in  stature,  and  of  an  athletic  make.  He  delighted, 
when  young,  in  manly  sports.  In  maturer  years  he 
was  inclined  to  corpulency,  but  using  a  great  deal  of 
exercise  he  was  very  active  with  it.  Silvanus  Bevan, 
a  chemist  of  eminence  in  London,  who,  when  young, 
had  known  him  well,  took  great  pains  to  form  a  bust 
of  him  some  time  after  his  decease,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  others  famiharly  acquainted  with  him, 
and  having  made  three  copies  of  it,  he  sent  one  of 
them  to  Philadelphia. 

"  William  Penn  was  very  neat,  though  plain  in  his 
dress.  He  walked  generally  with  a  cane.  He  was 
very  neat  also  in  his  person,  and  had  a  great  aversion 
to  the  use  of  tobacco.  William  Penn  is  said  to  have 
possessed  fine  talents,  and  Sir  John  Rhodes  says, 
that  he  was  qualified  for  a  high  station  in  life  by 
very  bright  and  excellent  parts,  and  these  cultivated 
and  improved  by  the  advantage  of  a  very  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  also  polished  by  travelling  abroad,  and  by 
conversation  with  some  of  the  greatest  men  the  age 
produced.  He  was  indefatigable  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  used,  while  preaching,  language  the 
most  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood  ;  and  he  had 
a  happy  way  of  explaining  himself  by  images  the 
most  familiar.  He  was  of  such  humility  that  he 
used  generally  to  sit  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  space 
allotted  to  ministers,  always  taking  care  to  place 
above  himself  i)oor  ministers,  and  those  who  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  peculiarly  gifted." 

William  Penn  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
many  of  which  relate  to  his  own  sect.  Among  them 
we  may  mention,  in  addition  to  those  already  enu- 
merated, his  "  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Quakers,"  and  "  Primitive  Christianity 
Revived  in  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  People 
called  Quakers." 
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PENNANT,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  anti- 
quary and  naturalist,  who  was  born  at  Downing,  in 
Flintshire,  in  1726.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  col- 
lege, Oxford,  which,  however,  he  left  without  taking 


his  degree.  His  first  production  was  an  account  of 
an  earthquake  which  was  felt  at  Downing  in  17iJ0. 
It  appeared  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  and 
the  following  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
royal  society  of  Upsal.  In  176 1  he  began  his  "  British 
Zoology."  Edwards,  the  celebrated  ornithologist, 
conceived  at  first  a  littlejealousy  on  this  attempt,  but 
it  very  soon  subsided  and  they  became  very  good 
friends.  He  devoted  the  profits  of  the  "  British 
Zoology"  to  the  \N"elsh  charity  school  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  London,  and  supported  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense;  but  he  lost  considerably  by  it,  and  the 
school  did  not  gain  so  much  as  it  might  if  the  work 
had  been  printed  in  a  quarto  instead  of  a  large  folio 
size.  In  1765  he  made  a  short  tour  to  the  continent, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  celebrated 
Buffon,  who  publicly  acknowledged  his  favourable 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Pennant's  studies  in  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  his  "Natural  History."  At  Ferney  he 
visited  Voltaire,  who  happened  to  be  in  good  humour, 
and  was  very  entertaining ;  but,  "  in  his  attempt  to 
speak  English,  satisfied  the  visitors  that  he  was  per- 
fect master  of  the  oaths  and  curses  which  disgrace 
our  language." 

During  this  tour  Mr.  Pennant  met  with  Dr.  Pallas, 
and  this  meeting  gave  rise  to  his  "  Synopsis  of 
Quadrupeds,"  and  the  second  edition  under  the  name 
of  "  The  History  of  Quadrupeds."  Mr.  Pennant  had 
proposed  this  plan  to  Pallas,  but  owing  to  the  latter 
being  promoted  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  it  ulti- 
mately devolved  on  himself.  In  1767,  after  his  re- 
turn, he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societ}'.  In 
1768  his  "British  Zoology"  was  published  in  two 
volumes,  octavo.  In  1769  he  added  a  third  volume, 
in  octavo,  on  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  fifty-eighth  volume  of  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  was  published  his  account  of  a  new 
species  of  Pinguin,  brought  by  Captain  Macbride, 
from  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  the  same  year,  in  con- 
•unction  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a  gentleman 
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named  Loten,  who  had  been  a  governor  in  one  of  the 
Dutch  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  pubhshed 
twelve  plates  of  "  Indian  Zoology,"  but  that  work  was 
afterwards  discontinued.  "  In  the  spring  of  1769,  I 
had,"  says  he,  "  the  hardiness  to  venture  on  a  jour- 
ney to  the  remotest  part  of  North  Britain,  a  country 
almost  as  httle  known  to  its  southern  brethren  as 
Kamtschatka.  I  brought  home  a  favourable  account 
of  the  land.  Whether  it  will  thank  me  or  no  I  can- 
not say,  but  from  the  report  I  have  made,  and  show- 
ing that  it  might  be  visited  with  safety,  it  has  ever  since 
been  inondee  with  southern  visitants."  In  1770  he 
published  more  than  a  hundred  additional  plates  to 
the  "  British  Zoology,"  with  descriptive  additions  ; 
and  in  1771  he  printed  at  Chester  his  "  Synopsis  of 
Quadrupeds,"  octavo.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ho- 
noured by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  conferred  in  full  convocation. 
About  the  close  of  the  year  he  gave  the  public  his 
"  Tour  in  Scotland."  A  candid  account  of  that  coun- 
try was  such  a  novelty  that  the  impression  was  in- 
stantly bought  up,  and  in  the  following  year  another 
was  printed,  and  as  soon  sold.  In  May  1772  he  made 
his  "  Second  Tour  in  Scotland,  and  Voyage  to  the 
Hebrides."  "My  success,"  he  observes  on  this  oc- 
casion, "  was  equal  to  my  hopes  ;  I  pointed  out  every 
thing  I  thought  would  be  of  service  to  the  country ; 
it  was  roused  to  look  into  its  advantages ;  societies 
have  been  formed  for  the  improvements  of  the  fisheries 
and  for  founding  of  towns  in  proper  places ;  to  all 
which  I  sincerely  wish  the  most  happy  event ;  vast 
sums  will  be  flung  away  ;  but  incidentally  numbers 
will  be  benefited,  and  the  passions  of  patriots  tickled. 
I  confess  that  my  own  vanity  was  greatly  gratified  by 
the  compliments  paid  to  me  in  every  corporated  town. 
Edinburgh  itself  presented  me  with  its  freedom,  and 
I  returned  rich  in  civil  honours." 

In  1773  he  published  the  octavo  edition  of  "  Genera 
of  Birds,"  and  performed  a  tour  through  the  north 
of  England,  where  his  companion  Mr.  Griffith  made 
a  number  of  drawings  of  antiquities,  &c.,  several  of 
which  were  afterwards  used  by  Mr.  Grose,  in  his 
"  Antiquities  of  England."  In  this  tour  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  historian  of 
Durham  ;  the  account  of  his  interview  with  that  gen- 
tleman he  describes  in  the  following  words  : — "  I  was 
mounted  on  the  famous  stones  in  the  churchyard  of 
Penrith,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  them,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  drawing  I  had  procured,  done  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tod,  had  the  least  foundation  in  truth.  Thus 
engaged,  a  person  of  good  appearance,  looking  up  at 
me,  obser\'ed  what  fine  work  Mr.  Pennant  had  made 
with  those  stones.  I  saw  he  had  got  into  a  horrible 
scrape  ;  so,  unwilling  to  make  bad  worse,  I  descended, 
laid  hold  of  his  button,  and  told  him, '  I  am  the  man  !' 
After  his  confusion  was  over  I  made  a  short  defence, 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  we  became  from  that 
moment  fast  friends." 


<^  A  A  r^A^. 


In  1774  he  published  a  third  edition,  with  addi" 
tional  plates,  of  his  "  Tour  in  Scotland"  and  his 
"Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,"  and  in  1775  appeared  his 
third  and  last  volume  of  the  "  Tour  in  Scotland." 
These  were  followed  two  years  after  by  a  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  "  British  Zoology,"  containing  the  vermes. 
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the  crustaceous  and  testaceous  animals  of  our  country. 
After  several  journeys  over  the  six  counties  of  North 
AVales,  in  which  he  collected  ample  materials  for  their 
history,  he  publi.shed  the  account  of  them  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Journey  to  Snowdon."  In  the  same  year 
a  new  edition  appeared  of  his  "  Synopsis  of  Quad- 
rupeds," with  considerable  improvements.  In  1781 
he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries  at  Edinhurj^h  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  published  his  "  Journey  from  Chester  to  London." 
In  17S4  appeared  his  "Letter  from  a  Welch  Free- 
holder to  his  Representative."  The  same  year  he 
published  his  "Arctic  Zoolog}',"  in  two  volumes 
quarto.  This  work  was  the  origin  of  his  being  elected 
member  of  the  American  philosophical  society  at 
Philadelphia. 

In  17S7  he  published  "A  Supplement  to  the  Arc- 
tic Zoology."  In  1790  appeared  his  "Account  of 
London,"  the  antiquities  of  which  he  had  studied 
with  great  attention.  Of  this  work  he  says,  "  I  had 
so  often  walked  about  the  several  parts  of  London 
with  my  note-book  in  my  hand,  that  I  could  not  help 
forming  consideral)le  collections  of  materials.  This 
work  went  through  three  large  impressions  in  about 
two  years  and  a  half."  In  1793  he  published  his  life, 
under  the  whimsical  title  of  "The  Literary  Life  oi  the 
late  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.,  by  Himself."  In  the  ad- 
vertisement he  states  that  the  termination  of  his  au- 
thorial e.xistence  took  place  on  the  1st  of  March,  1791- 
He  came  to  life  again,  however,  in  1797,  and  pub- 
hshed  "The  History  of  the  Parishes  of  Whiteford 
and  Holywell ;"  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
gave  the  public  his  "View  of  Hindostan,"  for  which 
he  thus  accounts  :  "A  few  years  ago  I  grew  fond  of 
imaginary  tours,  and  determined  on  one  to  climes 
more  suited  to  my  years,  more  genial  than  that  to  the 
frozen  north.  I  still  found,  or  fancied  that  I  found, 
abilities  to  direct  my  pen.  I  determined  on  a  voyage 
to  India,  formed  exactly  on  the  ])lan  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  "  Arctic  Zoology,"'  which  commences  at 
such  parts  of  the  north  as  are  accessible  to  mortals. 
From  London  I  follow  the  coasts  southern  to  part  of 
our  island,  and  from  Calais  along  the  oceanic  shores 
of  Eurojie,  Africa,  and  Asia,  till  I  have  attained  those 
of  New  Guinea.  Respecting  these  I  have  collected 
every  information  possible  from  books,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  from  the  most  authentic,  and  from  living 
travellers  of  the  most  respectable  characters  of  my 
time.  I  mingle  natural  history,  accounts  of  the  coasts, 
climates,  and  every  thing  which  I  thought  could  in- 
struct or  amuse  ;  they  are  written  on  imperial  quarto, 
and,  when  bound,  make  a  folio  of  no  inconsiderable 
size ;  and  are  illustrated  at  a  vast  expense  by  prints 
taken  from  books,  or  by  charts  and  maps,  and  by 
drawings  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Moses  Griffith,  and 
by  presents  from  friends.  With  the  bare  possibility 
of  the  volume  relative  to  India,  none  of  these  books 
are  to  be  printed  in  my  lifetime  ;  but  to  rest  on  my 
shelves,  the  amusement  of  my  advancing  age."  Of 
these  manuscripts  there  were  in  all  twenty-two  vo- 
lumes originally  ;  but  Mr.  Pennant,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, printed  in  his  lifetime  that  which  relates  to 
India.  We  may  add  in  his  own  words,  "  Happy  is 
the  age  that  could  thus  beguile  its  fleeting  hours, 
without  injury  to  anyone;  and,  with  the  addition 
of  years,  continue  to  rise  in  its  pursuits."  Mr.  Pen- 
nant closed  his  useful  and  protracted  life  on  the  l6th 
of  December,  1798. 

PENNINGTON,  ISAAC,  a  writer  of  considerable 
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talent,  who  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends.  He 
received  a  learned  education,  and,  being  anxious  to 
acquire  a  vital  and  spiritual  religion,  directed  his 
attention  to  various  sects.  Thus  disposed,  he  attended 
the  preaching  of  Charles  Fox,  and  shortly  after  joined 
the  Quakers.  He  experienced  a  very  harsh  treatment 
in  consequence,  and  although  he  resided  on  his  oun 
estate  in  great  retirement,  yet  he  was  several  times 
sent  to  prison  by  the  government ;  but  he  bore  all 
with  great  meekness,  and  died  in  1679-  He  was  the 
author  of  several  controversial  tracts,  which  were 
verv  popular  among  his  own  sect. 

PEPPERELL,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  lieutenant-ge- 
neral in  the  service  of  the  British  before  the  Ame- 
rican revolution.  He  was  born  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  and  about  the  year  1727  was  chosen  one  of 
his  majesty's  council,  to  which  he  was  annually  re- 
elected until  his  death — a  period  of  thirty-two  years. 
He  possessed  a  vigorous  frame  and  much  energy 
and  firmness  of  character,  which  rendered  him  of 
great  utility  to  a  country  exposed  to  a  ferocious 
enemy.  He  was  bred  a  merchant,  but  the  principal 
portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  and  he  rose  to  the  highest  military 
honours.  When  the  expedition  against  Louisburg 
was  contemplated,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  go- 
vernors of  New  England  to  command  the  troops, 
and,  investigating  the  city  in  the  beginning  of  May 
1745,  soon  forced  it  to  cajntulate.  To  reward  his 
services,  the  king  created  him  a  baronet.  He  died 
at  his  seat  in  Kittery,  Maine,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1759. 

PEPUSCH,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a  mu- 
sical composer,  who  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1667. 
His  father,  a  minister  of  a  protestant  congregation 
in  that  city,  discovering  in  his  son  an  early  propen- 
sity to  music,  emi)loyed  at  the  same  time  two  different 
masters  to  instruct  him, — the  one  in  the  theory,  and 
the  other  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  sent  to  court,  and  accompanied  one  of  the 
ladies  who  sang  before  the  queen,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  him  that  he  was  immediately  appointed 
to  teach  the  prince  the  harpsichord.  Pepusch  quitted 
Berlin,  and  arriving  in  England  about  the  year  1700, 
was  retained  as  a  performer  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is 
probable  that  he  assisted  in  adajjting  the  operas  for 
the  stage  that  were  performed  there.  The  abilities 
of  Pejiusch  as  a  practical  composer  were  not  likely 
to  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  him  ;  his  music  was 
correct,  but  it  wanted  variety  of  modulation  ;  besides 
which,  Handel  had  got  possession  of  the  pubUc  ear, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  were  forming  their  taste  of 
harmony  and  melody  by  the  standard  of  his  com- 
positions. Pepusch,  who  soon  became  sensible  of 
this,  uisely  directed  his  talents  into  another  course, 
and  became  a  teacher  of  music. 

In  the  year  1713,  at  the  same  time  with  Croft,  Pe- 
pusch was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  continued  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  with  great  assiduity.  About  the 
year  1722  Dr.  Pepusch  was  married  to  Miss  I'Epine 
The  fortune  which  she  had  acquired  was  estimated 
at  10,000^.,  and  the  possession  of  that  sum  enabled 
him  to  live  in  a  style  of  elegance,  which,  till  his  mar- 
riage, he  had  been  a  stranger  to.  This  change  in  his 
circumstances  was  no  interruption  to  his  studies  ;  he 
loved  music,  and  he  pursued  the  knowledge  of  it 
with  ardour.  He,  at  the  instance  of  Gay  and  Rich, 
undertook  to  compose,  or  rather  to  correct  the  music 
2N 
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to  "  ITie  Begfjar's  Opera."  Every  one  is  aware  that 
the  music  to  this  drama  consists  solely  of  ballad 
tunes  and  country  dances ;  it  was  nevertheless  neces- 
sary to  settle  the  airs  for  performance,  and  also  to 
compose  basses  to  such  as  needed  them.  This  Pe- 
pusch  did,  prefixing  to  the  opera  an  overture. 

About  the  year  1740  Pepusch's  wife  died,  and  he, 
having  before  lost  his  son,  an  only  child,  had  scarcely 
any  sources  of  delight  left  other  than  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies  and  teaching  a  few  favourite  pu- 
pils, who  attended  him  at  his  apartments.  Here 
he  drew  up  a  learned  treatise  which  was  read  be- 
fore the  royal  society,  and  is  published  in  "The 
Philosophical  Transactions"  for  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober, November,  and  December,  in  the  year  1746; 
and  soon  after  the  publication  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  died  in  the  year 
1752. 

PEPYS,  SAMUEL,  a  celebrated  secretary  to  the 
admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
who  was'born  at  Brampton  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  early  acquired  the  pa- 
tronage of  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  employed  him  as  secretary  in  the  e.'cpedition  for 
bringing  Charles  II.  from  Holland.  On  bis  return 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
na^7.  In  1673,  when  the  king  took  the  admiralty 
into  his  own  hands,  he  appointed  Mr.  Pepys  secretary 
to  that  office.  He  was  employed  under  Lord  Dart- 
mouth in  the  e.xpedition  against  Tangier,  and  often 
accompanied  the  duke  of  York  in  his  naval  visits  to 
Scotland  and  coasting  cruises.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  published  his  "  Memoirs"  re- 
lating to  the  navy  for  ten  years  preceding,  and  led  a 
retired  life  from  this  time  till  his  death  in  1703.  He 
was  president  of  the  royal  society  for  ten  years.  He 
left  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  to  Magdalen 
college,  O.xford,  consisting  of  naval  memoirs,  prints, 
and  five  large  folio  volumes  of  ancient  English  po- 
etry, begun  by  Selden,  and  carried  down  to  1700, 
from  M'hich  "  The  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Po- 
etry," by  Dr.  Percy,  are  principally  selected.  His 
"  Diary"  afibrds  a  curious  picture  of  the  dissolute 
court  of  Charles  II. 

PERCEVAL,  SPENCER.— Thiscelebrated states- 
man was  the  second  son  of  John  Perceval,  earl  of 
Egmont.  He  was  born  in  1762,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Harrow  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  about  the  year  1775.  On 
quitting  the  university  he  studied  law,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  sound  constitutional  lawyer, 
and  obtained  a  silk  gown.  In  ISOl  he  became  soli- 
citor-general, and  in  1S02  attorney-general.  On  the 
formation  of  the  new  ministry  in  1S07,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. In  this  post  he  continued  till  the  11th  of 
May,  1812,  when,  while  in  the  act  of  approaching  the 
door  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  person  named  Bel- 
lingham,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  presented 
a  variety  of  memorials  respecting  some  alleged  ill 
treatment  received  in  Russia,  shot  him  dead  with  a 
pistol  in  the  lobby.  The  assassin,  who  avowed  that 
he  had  been  waiting  with  the  view  of  destroying  Lord 
Leveson  Gower,  the  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  was  in- 
stantlv  arrested.  Although  a  plea  of  insanity  was 
set  up  by  his  counsel,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Perceval 
was  buried  m  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  monu- 


ment erected  to  his  memory  is  delineated  below. 
It  is  sculptured  by  Westmacott. 


As  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Perceval  obtained  consi- 
derable eminence  in  the  house  of  commons,  where 
he  explained  and  defended  his  public  measures  with 
great  eloquence  ;  and  had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  have  attained  great  eminence 
as  a  statesman. 

PERCIVAL,  THOMAS,  an  English  physician, 
who  was  bom  at  Warrington  in  Lancashire  in  1740. 
Having  received  a  good  education,  he  commenced 
business  at  Manchester,  where  he  rose  to  eminence 
in  his  profession,  but  was  not  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  establish  public  lectures  in  the  town  on  the 
fine  arts,  mathematics,  &c.  He  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  plan  of  establishing  dissenting  acade- 
mies at  Warrington  and  Manchester. 

The  leisure  which  Dr.  Percival  enjoyed  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  various  philosophi- 
cal and  experimental  inquiries.  The  essays  which 
he  composed  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  were 
sometimes  presented  to  the  royal  society,  and  were 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  volumes  of  its  Transac- 
tions; at  other  times  they  were  communicated  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  most  current 
periodical  journals.  These  were  afterwards  collected 
and  published  in  one  volume  under  the  title  of 
"  Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental."  A  second  vo- 
lume appeared  in  1773,  and  a  third  in  1776,  and 
were  received  by  the  learned  world  as  the  productions 
of  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Extensive  as  Dr.  Percival's  practice  was,  he 
found  leisure  to  continue  those  publications  on  which 
his  fame  is  founded.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
"  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Poison  of 
Lead,"  "A  Father's  Instructions,  consisting  of  tales, 
fables,  and  reflections,  designed  to  promote  the  love 
of  \-irtue,  a  taste  for  knowledge,  and  an  early  ac- 
quamtance  with  the  works  of  nature,"  1775.  Two 
years  after  he  added  another  volume  completing  the 
work,  which  is  executed  in  a  manner  excellently 
adapted  to  its  object,  "  On  the  Use  of  Flour  of 
Zinc  in  Epileptic  Cases,"  "  Miscellaneous  Practical 
Observations,"  "  Account  of  the  Earthquake  at  Man- 
chester," "The  Disadvantages  of  Early  Inoculation," 
"  Experiments  and  Observations  on  Water,"  "  Moral 
and  Literary  Dissertations,"  "  Experiments  and  Ob- 
serv'ations  on  the  Waters  of  Buxton  and  Manchester," 
&c.  Dr.  Percival  died  in  August  1804,  and  bis 
works  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  by 
his  son.  Dr.  Magee  gives  the  following  character 
of  Mr.  Percival.     He  says,  "  The  character  of  this 
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gentleman  was  in  every  way  calculated  to  .secure  for 
him  that  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  that  gene- 
ral respect,  esteem,  and  attachment,  which  he  every 
•where  obtained.  A  quick  penetration,  a  discriminat- 
ing judgment,  a  patient  attention,  a  comj)rehensive 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  a  solemn  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, were  the  endowments  which  so  conspicuously 
fitted  him  at  once  to  discharge  the  duties  and  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the  healing  art ;  and  his  ex- 
ternal accomplishments  and  manners  were  alike  hap- 
pily adapted  to  the  offices  of  his  profession.  In  social 
discussion  he  possessed  powers  of  a  very  uncommon 
stamp,  combining  the  accuracy  of  science,  and  the 
strictest  precision  of  method,  with  the  graces  of  a 
copious  and  unstudied  elocution  ;  and  to  these  was 
superadded  the  polish  of  a  refined  urbanity,  the  joint 
result  of  innate  benevolence,  and  of  early  and  habi- 
tual intercourse  with  the  most  improved  classes  of 
society.  In  few  words,  he  was  an  author  without 
vanity,  a  philosopher  without  pride,  a  scholar  without 
pedantry,  and  a  Christian  without  guile.  Affable  in  his 
manners,  courteous  in  his  conversation,  dignified  in 
his  deportment,  cheerful  in  his  temper,  warm  in  his 
affections,  steady  in  his  friendships,  mild  in  his  re- 
sentments, and  unshaken  in  his  principles ;  the  grand 
object  of  his  life  was  usefulness,  and  the  grand  spring 
of  all  his  actions  was  religion.  As  a  literary  cha- 
racter Dr.  Percival  held  a  distinguished  rank.  His 
earlier  publications  were  devoted  to  medical,  chemi- 
cal, and  philosophical  inquiries,  which  he  pursued 
extensively,  combining  the  cautious  but  assiduous 
employment  of  experiment  with  scientific  observa- 
tion and  much  literary  research.  His  '  Essays,  Me- 
dical and  Experimental'  obtained  for  tlie  author  a 
considerable  reputation  in  the  philosojihical  world, 
and  have  gone  through  many  editions.  The  subjects 
which  occupied  his  pen  in  later  years  were  of  a  na- 
ture most  congenial  to  his  feelings;  and  in  the  seve- 
ral volumes  of  '  A  Father's  Instructions  to  his  Chil- 
dren.' and  of  '  Moral  Dissertations,'  which  appeared 
at  different  periods,  through  a  space  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  which  were  originally  concei^'ed  with  the 
design  of  exciting  in  the  hearts  of  his  children  a  de- 
sire of  knowledge  and  a  love  of  virtue,  there  is  to  be 
found  as  much  of  pure  style,  genuine  feeling,  refined 
taste,  apt  illustration,  and  pious  reflection,  as  can 
easily  be  discovered  in  the  same  compass  in  any  di- 
dactic composition.  His  last  work,  which  he  ex- 
})ressly  dedicated  as  a  '  parental  legacy'  to  a  much- 
loved  son,  under  the  title  of  '  Medical  Ethics,  or  a 
Code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts,  adapted  to  the  pro- 
fessional conduct  of  physicians  and  surgeons,'  i)ub- 
lished  in  1803,  is  a  monument  of  his  professional  in- 
tegrity, in  which,  while  he  depicted  those  excellencies 
of  the  medical  character  which  he  a|)proved  in  theory, 
he  unconsciously  drew  the  portrait  of  himself,  and 
described  those  which  he  every  day  exemplified  in 
practice." 

PERCY,  THOMAS,  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ire- 
land, a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  born  in  Bridgenorth  in  1728,  and  graduated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1753.  In  17G9  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  in  1778  raised 
to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  which  he  resigned  four 
years  after  for  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Dromore.  The 
most  popular  of  his  works  are  his  "  Reliques  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry,"  and  a  poem,  "The  Hermit  of 
Warkworth."  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  Icelandic 
and  several  of  the  oriental  languages,  especially  the 
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I  Chinese,  fnjm  which  he  made  some  translations.   His 

I  other  writings  are,  "  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament," 

!  a  new  version  of  "  Solomon's  Song,"  with  translations 

j  of  Mallet's  "  Northern  Antiquities,"  and  some  pieces 

I  of  Icelandic   poetry.     He  also  published  a  curious 

domestic  record,   long  extant  in  the  Percy  family, 

and  known  as   "  The  Northumberland   Household 

Book,"  a  document  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws 

!  on   manners.     His  death  took  place  at  Dromore  in 

j  1811. 

1      PERDICCAS,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Mace- 
I  donia,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  most  distinguished 
\  general  of  Alexander,  a  noble  Macedonian,  who  at- 
i  tended  him  on  his  campaign  to  Asia,  and  enjoyed 
his  confidence  above  all  others.     Alexander,  just  be- 
fore his  death,  gave  him  his  signet-ring,  the  emblem 
of  regal  power,   and,  by  this  action,  seemed  to  fix 
;  upon  him  as  his  successor  to  the  throne.     Perdiccas 
was  ambitious   enough  to  desire  this  elevation  ;  but 
the  influence  of  his  enemies  and  rivals  prevented  him 
from  receiving  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  guardian 
I  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.     He  succeeded,  however, 
in  making  himself  second  only  to  the  king ;  but  he 
aspired   still  higher,  and  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
his  rival  Ptolemy,  when  his  soldiers  mutinied,  partly 
owing  to  his  own  arrogance.     He  was  assassinated 
by  his  soldiers  in  Egypt  B.  C.  321,  three  years  after 
he  had  been  appointed  guardian  to  the  successor  of 
Alexander. 

PEREGRINUS,  PROTEUS,    a    notorious  cha- 
'  racter,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century.     He  was  born  at  Pariura,  in  Mysia.     After 
many  excesses,  he  was  charged  with  parricide,  and 
was  obliged  to  flee.      He  went  to  Palestine,   became 
a  Christian,  and,  by  his  zeal,  which  brought  him  to 
a  dungeon,  gained  the   name  of  a  martyr.     He  re- 
ceived support  and   sympathy  from  every  quarter, 
till  the  prefect  of  Syria  set  him  at  liberty.     He  now 
recommenced  his  wanderings,  was   excluded   from 
I  the  church  for  his  vices,  and  then  gave  himself  up  to 
I  the   most  disgraceful  excesses.     An  object  of  uni- 
versal abhorrence,  he  desired  at  least  to  finish  his 
j  career  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     He  accordingly 
!  gave  out  that  he  should  burn  him.self  alive  at  the 
Olympic  games.     This  he  did,  in  the  presence  of  an 
'immense  multitude,  A.  D.  iGS.     Much  intere.st  has 
1  been  given  to  the  history  of  this  singular  character 
by  the  romance  of  Wieland. 

PEREZ,  DAVID,  amusical  composer,  who  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1711.  He  owed  his  musical  education  to 
Antonio  Gallo  and  Francesco  Mancini.  On  leaving  the 
conservatory  he  did  not  observe  the  usual  custom  of 
travelling  throughout  Italy,  but  repaired  to  Sicily, 
where  he  filled  the  functions  of  chapel-master  in  the 
cathedral  of  Palermo.  The  Sicilians  are  not  less  sen- 
sible to  melody  than  the  Italians  ;  perhaps  they  are 
more  so.  It  is  certain  that  their  ear,  their  tact,  and  their 
musical  taste,  are  as  much  practised  as  those  of  the 
Neapolitans ;  for  all  the  operas  composed  at  Naples 
are  performed  in  their  theatres.  Perez  composed  his 
first  operas  for  the  theatre  at  Palermo  from  1 74 1  to 
1748.  While  in  Sicily  this  composer  obtained  great 
reputation.  He  returned  to  Naples,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  gave  his  ojjera  of  "  La  Clemenza  di  Tito'* 
at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos.  This  work  had  as  much 
success  at  Naples  as  his  preceding  compositions  ex- 
perienced in  Sicily.  The  fellow-citizens  of  Perez  ac- 
knowledged in  his  style  that  of  the  great  masters  of 
their  school.  His  reputation  increased,  and  he  was 
2  N  2 
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invited  to  Rome  by  the  manager  of  the  great  theatre, 
where  he  immediately  became  celebrated.  His  first 
work  was  the  opera  of  "  Semiramide;"  that  of  "Far- 
nese"  soon  follo\ved.  From  Rome  he  proceeded  to 
the  other  Italian  cities,  and  successively  composed 
"  Didone  Abbandonata,"  "  Zenobi,"  and  "Alessandro 
nell  Indie,"  which  sustained  a  comparison  with  the 
operas  of  the  best  masters  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools  of  Italy.  Whilst  most  of  the  Italian  cities 
disputed  the  possession  of  Perez,  Joseph,  king  of 
Portugal,  invited  him,  in  1752,  to  Lisbon,  as  his 
chapel-master  ;  and  the  suffrages  of  the  Portuguese 
were  added  to  those  of  the  Italians  when  they  heard 
"  Demofonte,"  the  0})era  in  which  the  author  first 
discovered  to  them  his  talent  and  his  style.  The 
compositions  of  Perez  bear  the  stamp  of  genius, 
strength,  and  science ;  but  perhaps  they  were  de- 
ficient in  grace.  Dr.  Burney,  however,  in  speaking 
of  him,  says,  "  It  appears,  on  examining  his  scores, 
that  this  master  had  not,  like  Jomelli,  much  exer- 
cised his  pen  in  the  composition  of  fugues  or  learned 
counterpoint  for  the  church.  There  is,  however,  an 
original  grace  and  elegance  in  all  his  productions." 
Perez  died  in  the  service  of  King  Joseph,  aged  sixty- 
seven,  after  living  twenty-seven  years  in  Portugal, 
much  admired,  beloved,  and  respected.  A  dirge  of 
his  own  composition  was  performed  by  the  best  mu- 
sicians in  Lisbon.  Like  Handel,  he  was  blind  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  ;  and  when  labouring  under 
this  calamity,  and  confined  to  his  bed,  frequently  dic- 
tated, without  an  instrument,  compositions  in  parts. 
He  left  much  church  music  of  almost  unrivalled 
beauty. 

PLRGOLESI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  born 
at  Casoria,  about  ten  miles  from  Naples,  in  1704. 
His  friends,  discovering  very  early  that  he  had  a 
talent  for  music,  placed  him  in  the  conservatorio 
at  Naples,  called  Dei  Poveri  in  Giesou  Cristo,  which 
has  been  since  suppressed.  Gaetano  Greco  then  pre- 
sided over  that  celebrated  school.  This  judicious 
master,  soon  perceiving  traits  of  unusual  genius  in 
his  young  pupil,  took  particular  pleasure  in  facili- 
tating his  studies,  and  in  communicating  to  him  all 
the  mysteries  of  his  art. 

The  progress  of  the  young  musician  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  uncommon  advantages  of  nature 
and  art  with  which  he  was  favoured  ;  and  at  a  time 
when  others  had  scarcely  learned  the  gamut,  he  pro- 
duced specimens  of  ability  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  first  masters  of  Naples.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  began  to  perceive  that  taste  and  melody 
were  sacrificed  to  the  pedantry  of  learned  counter- 
point ;  and  after  vanquishing  the  necessary  difficulty 
in  the  study  of  harmony  and  scientific  texture  of  the 
parts,  he  entreated  his  friends  to  take  him  home, 
that  he  might  indulge  his  own  fancies  and  write 
some  music  that  was  more  agreeable  to  his  natural 
perceptions  and  feelings.  The  instant  he  quilted  the 
conservatorio  he  totally  changed  his  style  and  adopted 
that  of  Vinci ;  from  whom  he  received  lessons  in 
vocal  composition,  and  also  from  Hasse,  who  was 
then  in  high  favour.  With  equal  simplicity  and 
clearness  he  surpassed  them  both  in  graceful  and 
interesting  melody.  His  countrymen,  however,  were 
the  last  to  discover  his  superiority;  and  his  first 
opera,  performed  at  the  second  theatre  in  Naples, 
called  "DeiFiorentini,"  met  with  but  little  success. 
The  prince  of  Stegliano,  however,  first  equerry  to  the  ' 
king  of  Naples,  discovermg  great  abilities  in  young  I 
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Pergolesi,  took  him  under  his  protection  ;  and  from 
the  year  1730  to  1734,  by  his  influence,  procured 
employment  for  liim  at  the  Teatro  Nuovo.  During 
this  period  his  productions  were  chiefly  of  the  comic 
kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Serva  Padrona," 
in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  unintelligible  to 
the  rest  of  Italy.  He,  however,  subsequently  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  the  principal  theatre  at 
Rome,  but  even  then  his  compositions  were  received 
with  coldness,  and  he  finally  returned  to  Naples. 
Soon  after  the  duke  of  Matelon,  a  Neapolitan  no- 
bleman, engaged  him  to  compose  a  mass  and  vespers 
for  the  festival  of  a  saint,  which  was  about  to  be  ce- 
lebrated at  Rome  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  composed  the  mass, 
"  Dixit,"  and  "  Laudate."  They  were  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  with  general 
applause. 

His  health,  however,  daily  and  visibly  declined. 
His  first  patron,  the  prince  of  Stegliano,  who  had 
never  withdrawn  his  protection,  advised  him  to  take 
a  house  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near  Naples,  by  the  sea- 
side, almost  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and 
during  his  last  sickness  Pergolesi  composed  his  ce- 
lebrated cantata  of  "  Orpheus  and  Euridice,"  retain- 
ing his  faculties  in  full  vigour  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  existence.  At  Torre  del  Greco  he  also  composed 
his  "  Staljat  Mater."  The  "  Salvi  Kegina"  was  the 
last  of  his  ])roductions,  and  he  died  very  soon  after 
it  was  finished,  in  1737,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
The  instant  his  death  was  known  all  Italy  manifested 
an  eager  desire  to  hear  and  possess  his  productions, 
not  excei)ting  his  first  and  most  trivial  farces  and 
intermezzi ;  the  Neapolitans  themselves,  who  had 
heard  them  with  indifference  during  his  life,  were 
now  solicitous  to  do  justice  to  their  deceased  coun- 
tryman. Rome,  now  sensible  of  her  former  injustice, 
as  an  amende  honorable,  revived  his  opera  of"  Olim- 
piade."  It  was  now  brought  out  with  great  mag- 
nificence, and  that  indiflerence  with  which  it  had 
been  heard  but  two  years  before,  was  now  converted 
into  rapture. 

PERICLES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen 
of  Greece,  whose  age  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  art  and  science,  was 
born  at  Athens.  His  father  was  Xantippus,  a  ge- 
neral celebrated  for  his  victory  over  the  Persians  at 
Mycale.  Damon,  Anaxagoras,  and  Zeno  of  Elea, 
were  his  instructers.  Connected  by  family  relations 
with  the  aristocracy,  he  at  first  avoided  taking  part 
in  the  concerns  of  state,  both  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  multitude  viewed  this  party, 
and  because  Cimon  was  already  at  its  head.  He 
therefore  aimed,  at  first,  only  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  popular  party.  Cimon  was  mimificentand  affable; 
Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  shunned  festivals  and  all 
public  amusements.  He  was  never  seen  abroad,  but 
in  the  Prytaneum  and  the  popular  assembly,  and  his 
manners  were  characterized  by  gravity  and  dignity. 
As  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  he  used 
all  his  influence  to  diminish  the  consideration  of  that 
body,  and  instigated  his  friend  Ephialtes  to  make 
that  tribunal  an  object  of  jealousy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  to  procure  the  passing  of  a  decree  trans- 
ferring the  investigation  and  decision  of  most  cases 
to  other  courts.  His  eloquence  was  so  elevated  and 
powerful  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  thundered 
and  lightened  in  his  speeches,  and  his  countrymen 
called  him  the  Olympian.   He  carefully  avoided  all 
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that  could  displease  the  people,  and  even  submitted 
to  indignities  with  the  greatest  ])atience.  It  is  said 
that  a  common  citizen  followed  him  to  his  house 
one  evening  from  a  popular  assembly,  reviling  him 
at  every  step.  He  ordered  a  servant  to  light  the 
man  home  with  a  torch. 

When  the  popular  party  procured  the  accusation 
of  Cimon,  Pericles  was  one  of  the  judges.  He  con- 
ducted the  trial,  however,  with  great  moderation,  and 
spoke  of  his  distinguished  fellow-citizen  with  due 
respect.  The  banishment  of  his  rival  removed  all  ob- 
structions to  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
As  Cimon  had  fed  and  clothed  the  people,  Pericles  also 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  needy  from  the  public 
treasury.  In  the  war  which  broke  out  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  B.  C.  458,  Pericles 
exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  un- 
successful engagement  at  Tanagra,  and  soon  after  in- 
vaded the  Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  and  a  small  army. 
To  please  the  people,  who  desired  the  return  of 
Cimon,  he  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  his  recall. 
By  means  of  his  sister,  however,  Pericles  had  made  a 
private  agreement  with  Cimon,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  left  to  the  latter,  and  the 
government  of  the  state  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Pericles.  On  the  death  of  Cimon  he  became,  as  it 
were,  prince  of  Athens  ;  for,  although  the  aristo- 
cracy set  up  against  him  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Me- 
lesias,  a  relation  of  Cimon,  he  was  too  unequal  to 
maintain  the  opposition.  "  If  I  should  throw  him 
to  the  ground,"  said  he  once  of  Pericles,  "  he  would 
say  that  he  had  never  been  ])rostrated,  and  would 
persuade  the  spectators  to  believe  him."  From  this 
time  Pericles  ruled  the  state,  but  without  assuming 
the  title  of  prince,  and  endeavoured  to  occupy  the 
people  with  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  or 
warlike  enterprises.  By  his  great  public  works  he 
flattered  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  while  he  beau- 
tified the  city  and  employed  many  labourers  and 
artists.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  these  undertakings 
he  caused  the  public  treasury  of  Greece  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  justified  this  act 
of  perfidy  by  saying  that  the  money  had  been  raised 
to  defend  the  nation  from  the  invasion  of  barbarians ; 
and,  as  this  end  had  been  attained  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Athenians,  the  allies  had  no  further  right  to 
inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 

His  personal  integrity  in  pecuniary  matters  was 
above  sus])icion.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample : — During  an  expedition  against  Euboea,  the 
Lacedaemonians  invaded  Attica  as  the  allies  of  the 
Megarians.  Pericles  averted  an  attack  by  bribing  the 
tutor  of  the  Spartan  king.  When  he  submitted  his 
accounts  for  examination,  ten  talents  where  charged 
for  secret  ser'-'ices,  and  the  Athenians  were  satisfied 
without  any  further  account.  Pericles  finally  made 
himself  master  of  the  important  island  of  Euboea,  B. 
C.  447,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  truce  of  thirty 
years  with  the  Spartans.  To  set  bounds  to  the  po- 
pular power,  which  he  had  hitherto  laboured  to  in- 
crease, he  now  procured  the  revival  of  an  old  law, 
declaring  no  person  a  citizen  of  Athens  whose  father 
and  mother  were  not  both  Athenian  citizens,  and 
caused  5000  individuals,  who  had  before  been  free, 
to  be  sold  as  slaves.  This  act  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
mfluence  of  Pericles,  and,  doubtless,  obtained  the 
approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  whose  im- 
portance was  increased  by  a  diminution  of  their 
numbers.     Pericles   took  advantage  of  the   armis- 
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tice  with  Sparta  to  make  war  upon  the  Samians, 
B.  C.  440,  who  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Athens 
He  was  partly  j)ersuaded  to  undertake  this  war  by 
Aspasia.  The  expedition,  in  which  she  attended  Pe- 
ricles, ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  island  and  the 
restoration  of  the  democratic  government.  The  Sa- 
mians soon  rose  and  expelled  the  Athenian  garrison, 
but  Pericles  again  reduced  them  to  submission.  On 
his  return  to  Athens  he  delivered  the  celebrated 
funeral  oration  in  memory  of  those  who  had  perished 
in  the  expedition,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  his 
audience  that  the  women  crowded  about  him  and 
wreathed  his  temples  with  flowers.  Thucydides  was 
banished  in  the  struggle  of  parties,  and  the  import- 
ance of  Pericles  was  greatly  increased,  till  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Athenians  awoke,  when  they  found  those 
ho))es  abortive  which  had  been  excited  by  the  events 
that  preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  Pericles  became  the  objects  of  public  prose- 
cution— Anaxagoras,  his  venerable  instructer,  on  a 
charge  of  irreligion  ;  Aspasia  on  account  of  her  con- 
nexion with  Pericles.  He  undertook  to  plead  her 
cause  himself,  and  was  so  affected  that  he  forgot  his 
dignity  and  burst  into  tears.  He  procured  her  ac- 
quittal ;  but  he  withdrew  Anaxagoras  from  the  at- 
tacks of  his  enemies  by  conducting  him  from  Attica 
under  his  own  protection. 

When  the  Spartans,  who  had  assumed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  smaller  states  of  Greece,  sent  to  Athens, 
demanding  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  which  had 
been  done  to  these  states,  and  threatening  war  in 
case  of  refusal,  Pericles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
reject  the  proposal,  and  thus  became  the  author  of 
the  fatal  Peloponnesian  war.  Some  maintain  that 
his  object  was  to  keep  his  countrymen  employed 
abroad,  in  order  to  avert  their  attention  from  his 
government,  particularly  as  his  enemies  were  daily 
increasing,  and  that  Aspasia  entertained  a  violent 
hatred  against  Sparta.  The  probability  is,  that  Pe- 
ricles, misled  by  his  views  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  Athenian  republic,  would  consent  to 
no  concessions,  ])articularly  as  such  a  measure  would 
be  fatal  to  his  own  greatness.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  Pericles  recommended  to  the  Athenians 
to  turn  all  their  attention  to  the  defence  of  the  city 
and  to  naval  armaments  rather  than  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  territories.  Accordingly,  as  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief,  notwithstanding  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Athenians,  he  allowed  the  superior  forces 
of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  to  advance  to  Ach- 
arnse,  in  Attica,  without  resistance,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  fleet  to  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  to 
Lncris  and  .-Egina,  which  took  twofold  vengeance 
for  the  ravages  in  Attica.  After  the  Peloponnesians 
had  retired  he  invaded  the  territory  of  Megaris, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of 
this  campaign  he  delivered  an  eulogy  over  those 
who  had  fallen  in  their  country's  service.  The  next 
year  a  plague  broke  out  at  Athens,  which  made  such 
dreadful  havoc  that  Pericles  was  obliged  to  summon 
all  his  fortitude  to  sustain  his  countrymen  and  him- 
self. To  occupy  their  attention  he  fitted  out  a  large 
fleet  and  sailed  to  Epidaurus  ;  but  the  mortality 
among  his  troops  prevented  him  from  effecting  any 
thing  important.  He  returned  with  a  small  force 
but  the  Athenians  no  longer  put  confidence  in  him. 
He  was  deprived  of  the  command,  and  obliged  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine,  though  no  particular  crime  was 
charged  against  him. 
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The  fickle  people,  liowever,  soon  recalled  him  to 
the  head  of  the  state,  and  gave  him  more  power 
than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  But,  amid  his  numerous 
civil  cares,  he  was  afflicted  by  domestic  calamities. 
His  eldest  son,  Xantippus,  who  had  lived  at  va- 
riance with  him,  died  of  the  plague.  The  same  dis- 
ease carried  off  his  sister  and  many  of  his  nearest  re- 
latives and  friends,  and,  among  the  rest,  Paralus,  his 
only  remaining  son  by  his  first  marriage.  This  af- 
fliction moved  him  to  tears.  To  console  him  for 
this  loss  the  Athenians  repealed  the  law  which  he 
had  himself  previously  introduced  in  regard  to  child- 
ren whose  parents  were  not  both  citizens,  and  thus 
placed  his  son  by  Asi)asia  among  the  citizens.  But 
his  strength  was  gone  :  he  sunk  into  a  lingering  sick- 
ness, and  died  B.  C.  429,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  When  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, his  friends,  in  their  lamentations,  spoke  of  his 
great  achievements  ;  but  he  suddenly  started  up  and 
exclaimed  "In  these  things  I  have  many  equals; 
but  this  is  my  glory,  that  I  have  never  caused  an 
Athenian  to  wear  mourning."  By  the  death  of  Pericles, 
Athens  lost  her  most  distinguished  citizen,  to  whom, 
although  deficient  in  severe  virtue,  isnot  to  be  denied 
greatness  of  soul.  His  education  enlightened  his 
mind  and  raised  him  above  the  j)re}«dices  of  his 
age.  His  ambition  was  to  give  his  country  supremacy 
over  all  the  states  of  Greece,  and,  while  he  ruled  it, 
Athens  maintained  this  rank,  both  in  an  intellectual 
and  political  view.  To  Pericles  the  city  was  indebted 
for  its  finest  ornaments — tlie  parthenon,  the  odeon, 
the  projjylEeum,  the  long  walls,  numerous  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  golden  age  of  Grecian 
art,  the  age  of  Phidias,  ceased  with  Pericles.  His 
name  is  therefore  connected  with  the  highest  glory 
of  art,  science,  and  power  in  Athens  ;  and  if  he  is 
accused  of  having  conducted  the  city  to  the  edge  of 
that  precipice  from  which  she  could  not  escape,  yet 
he  must  receive  the  praise  of  having  contributed 
greatly  to  make  her  the  intellectual  queen  of  all  the 
states  of  anticpiity. 

PERIER,  CASIMER,  an  eminent  banker,  and 
member  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  in  which 
he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  liberal  orators. 
He  was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1777,  and  after  finish- 
ing his  education  at  the  college  of  the  oratory  in 
Lyons,  entered  the  military  service  at  an  early  age. 
He  served  with  honour  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  respectable  merchant, 
he  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms  for  mercantile 
business.  In  1S02  he  established  a  banking  house 
in  company  with  his  brother,  in  the  management  of 
which  he  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
most  difficult  and  important  questions  of  public  credit 
and  finance.  Cotton  manufactories,  machine  manu- 
factories, and  several  other  maimfacturing  establish- 
ments were  carried  on  by  the  brothers,  and  Casimir 
introduced  improvements  into  the  processes.  In  1815 
Casimir  Ptrier  })ublished  a  pamphlet  against  the 
system  of  foreign  loans,  characterized  by  clearness 
and  soundness  of  views,  and  in  IS  17  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  department  of  the  Seine  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  Here  he  was  no  less  distinguished 
as  the  firm  and  eloquent  advocate  of  constitutional 
principles  than  as  an  enlightened  and  sagacious 
financier.  In  the  revolution  of  1330  he  took  a  de- 
cided part  in  favour  of  the  national  liberties  ;  was 
one  of  the  deputation  appointed  to  wait  on  Marshal 
Marmont  durmg  the  three  days;  a  member  of  the 


municipal  commission  of  the  provisional  government, 
but  did  not  sign  their  declaration  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Charles  X.  When  Charles  made  his  last 
effort  to  retain  the  throne,  he  ordered  the  duke  of 
Mortemart  to  form  a  ministry,  who  made  M.  Pe'rier 
minister  of  finance,  and  General  Gerard  that  of  war. 
In  August  1830  Pe'rier  was  chosen  president  of  the 
chambers,  and  on  the  12th  formed  one  of  the  first 
cabinet  of  the  new  king,  without  holding  the  port- 
folio of  any  department.  In  March  1831  he  suc- 
ceeded Laffitte  as  president  of  the  council,  with  the 
department  of  the  interior;  Louis  being  minister  of 
finance,  Sebastian!  of  foreign  aflFairs,  and  De  Rigny 
of  the  marine.  The  chief  endeavour  of  M.  Perier's 
ministry  appeared  to  be  to  keep  France  at  peace 
with  Europe,  and  thereby  to  make  commerce  and 
manufactures  flourish,  to  establish  civil  liberty,  and 
repress  the  military  spirit ;  and  secondly,  to  render 
the  government  more  firm.  The  opposition  re- 
proached him  with  ignominiously  courting  the  favour 
of  the  absolute  monarchs,  with  havingdeprived  France 
of  the  honourable  and  elevated  position  due  to  her 
in  the  European  system,  with  being  xmwilling  to 
follow  up  frankly  the  principles  of  the  "  July  revolu- 
tion," and  with  having  sacrificed  Italy  to  Austria, 
and  Poland  to  Russia.  M.  Pcrier  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  cholera  in  May  1832. 

PERIGORD,  CARDINAL,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1736,  and  christened  Alex- 
ander Augustus  Talleyrand.  Descended  from  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  France,  he  was, 
after  an  education  worthy  of  his  rank  and  of  the  pro- 
fession which  he  intended  to  embrace,  soon  promoted 
to  a  bishopric  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archbi- 
shop of  Rheims,  which  entitled  him  to  anoint  the 
princes  of  his  country.  He  was  adorned  by  virtues 
that  reflected  honour  on  the  clergy,  whom  he  digni- 
fied by  his  devotion,  and  also  by  the  exercise  of  those 
eminent  qualities  which  distinguished  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal prince. 

"The  Drapeau  Blanc,"  when  speaking  of  him 
says,  "  Faithful  to  his  principles,  to  the  interests  of 
the  state,  and  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  monarch, 
he,  alike  in  1787  (during  the  assemblage  of  the  no- 
bles), and  in  1789  (during  the  meeting  of  the  states 
general),  repelled  with  firmness  those  pernicious 
innovations  which  have  since  occasioned  so  much 
blood,  and  caused  so  many  tears  to  France !  When 
he  perceived  that  every  thing  was  indeed  lost,  that 
rebellion  had  supplanted  and  overturned  the  throne 
itself,  he  retired  in  the  commencement  from  the  the- 
atre of  such  discord  and  crimes,  and  took  refuge,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  Germany.  From  thence  he  re- 
paired to  England,  the  only  spot  where,  at  the  height 
of  their  calamities,  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon  could 
find  an  asylum.  Here  the  archbishop  of  Rheims 
participated  in  the  long  exile  of  that  illustrious  house; 
and  when  Divine  Providence,  in  kindness  to  the 
wishes  of  its  servants,  was  pleased  to  restore  the  de- 
scendants of  St.  Louis  to  the  throne  of  their  august 
ancestors,  he  accompanied  them.  But  the  ancient 
see  of  Rheims  was  no  longer  to  be  found ;  that  see, 
honoured  by  the  virtues  of  St.  Remy,  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  an  authority  that  trembled  at  every  thing 
calculated  to  revive  the  recollection  of  legitimate 
monarchy.  It  was  thus  that  the  king,  regarding  his 
high  qualities,  now  appointed  him  grand  almoner ; 
the  sovereign  pontiff"  then  decorated  him  with  the 
Roman  purple ;  and  Paris  congratulated  herself  on 
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her  spiritual  head.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age,  he  discharged  with  an  apostohc  zeal  the  nume- 
rous duties  which  his  exalted  situation  had  imposed. 
His  time  was  devoted  to  beneficence,  even  to  the 
moment  when,  seized  by  sickness,  he  was  taken  from 
this  terrestrial  state.  His  decease  is  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  all  friends  of  religion  and  virtue.  The  clergy, 
his  family,  and  the  faithful  of  his  diocesan  flock, 
weep  for  him  ;  while  the  poor,  inconsolable  at  their 
loss,  demand  a  new  father." 

This  learned  and  pious  prelate  died  in  1820.  The 
funeral  of  Cardinal  Perigord  took  place  in  Paris,  in 
the  cathedral  at  Notre  Dame,  with  all  the  pomp  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  would  admit.  A  battalion 
of  the  garrison  fired  a  volley  on  the  taking  up  the 
body,  on  its  entrance  into  the  cathedral,  and  on  its 
being  placed  in  the  vault.  His  eminence  bequeathed 
almost  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  religious  establish- 
ments, and  to  the  poor  of  the  diocese  of  Rheims  and 
Paris.  To  his  domestics  he  left  legacies  proportion- 
ate to  the  extent  of  their  service. 

PERIZONIUS,  JAMES,  a  learned  Dutch  philo- 
logian  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  at 
Damme  in  1651,  studied  at  Deventerand  Leyden,  and 
became  professor  of  history,  rhetoric,  and  Greek,  at 
the  latter  place,  where  he  died  in  1715.  His  histori- 
cal and  philological  works  are  numerous.  The  prin- 
cipal are,  "  Animadversiones  Historicae,"  a  treasure 
of  learning;  "Origines  Babylonicse  et /Egyptiaca?;" 
editions  of  ^Elian's  "Various  Histories,"  of  "The 
Minerva  of  Sanctius,"  &c. 

PERKINS,  DR.  ELISHA,  an  American  phy- 
sician, who  was  the  inventor  of  the  metallic  tractors, 
was  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  January  1740, 
and  was  educated  by  his  father.  Dr.  Joseph  Perkins, 
for  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  was  indebted  to 
nature  for  uncommon  endowments,  both  bodily  and 
mental.  In  person  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  of  re- 
markable symmetry.  His  reputation  and  success  as 
a  physician  were  considerable,  but  he  is  principally 
known  by  his  metallic  tractors.  These  were  formed 
by  him  from  a  composition  which  he  discovered  after 
numerous  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  metals 
during  several  years,  he  having  conceived  the  idea 
that  metallic  substances  might  have  an  influence  on 
the  nerves  and  muscles  of  animals,  and  be  capable 
of  being  converted  to  useful  purposes  as  external 
agents  in  medicine.  They  consisted  of  two  instru- 
ments, one  of  the  appearance  of  steel,  the  other  of 
brass,  and  were  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
pointed  at  one  end.  The  manner  in  which  they 
were  applied  was,  by  drawing  the  points  over  the 
affected  parts  in  a  downward  direction,  for  about 
twenty  minutes  each  time.  The  complaints  in  which 
this  operation  was  found  most  useful  were,  local  in- 
flammation in  general,  pains  in  the  head,  face,  teeth, 
breast,  side,  stomach,  back,  rheumatism,  &c.  Dr. 
Perkins  procured  a  patent  for  his  discovery,  and  the 
success  which  it  obtained  was  great,  not  only  in 
America,  but  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  pro- 
fessors of  three  universities  in  America  gave  attesta- 
tions in  favour  of  its  efficacy.  In  Copenhagen, 
twelve  physicians  and  surgeons,  chiefly  professors 
and  lecturers  in  the  royal  Frederic's  hospital,  com- 
menced a  course  of  experiments,  accounts  of  which 
were  published  in  an  octavo  volume.  During  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York  in  1799, 
Dr.  Perkins  went  thither  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  merits  of  a  highly  antiseptic  remedy  which  he 


had  introduced  into  practice;  but  after  about  four 
weeks  of  unremitted  assiduity  in  attending  the  sick, 
he  took  the  disease  himself,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  liberality  of 
character  and  of  strict  honour  and  integrity. 

PERRY,  SAMPSON,  an  English  political  writer 
of  considerable  celebrity.  He  was  born  at  Aston, 
near  Birmingham,  and  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. His  life  had  been  full  of  vicissitudes,  and 
he  had  many  narrow  escapes  in  situations  of  great 
danger.  He  was  many  years  surgeon  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex militia,  and  a  vender  of  a  nostrum  for  the 
cure  of  the  stone  and  gravel ;  but  devoting  him- 
self to  political  pursuits,  he  became  in  1796  the 
editor  of  a  paper  called  "  The  Argus,  or  General 
Observer  of  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Commercial 
World."  This  publication,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution,  was  distinguished  for  its 
industry  in  disseminating  republican  doctrines.  For 
a  libel  in  this  journal  the  publisher  was  prosecuted 
and  convicted,  on  which  he  withdrew  to  Paris,  where 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Thomas  Paine ;  but 
the  reign  of  terror  made  that  capital  too  dangerous 
for  him.  He  was  imprisoned  nine  times  in  French 
prisons,  and  during  the  reign  of  Robespierre  he  was 
confined  with  Paine,  and  was  by  Robespierre  con- 
demned to  death  without  the  then  thought  unne- 
cessary form  of  trial.  He  escaped  his  dreadful  doom 
by  the  following  singularly  fortunate  circumstance  : 
his  prison  or  cell-door  was  hung  upon  a  swivel,  and 
by  the  least  motion  would  turn  round  anyway.  The 
custom  was  to  mark  with  red  chalk  the  doors  of  the 
cells  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  death,  and  his 
door  was  marked  :  but  the  turnkey,  leaving  the  cell 
in  the  morning  appointed  for  execution,  accidentally 
let  the  door  turn  round,  not  observing  that  the  door 
was  thus  reversed,  and  that  the  "  mark  of  death" 
was  inside  instead  of  being  out.  Before  he  noticed 
the  circumstance  the  officers  of  execution  arrived  to 
take  from  every  cell  marked  with  red  chalk  the  vic- 
tims of  revolutionary  fury;  and  perceiving  Mr.  Perry's 
cell  not  marked  they  passed  it,  and  when  the  gaoler 
again  came  round  and  opened  the  door,  he  was 
thunderstruck  on  finding  Mr.  Perry  and  Paine  alive; 
but  ere  he  had  time  to  apprise  any  person  he  was 
shot  by  some  of  the  infuriated  mob  who  had  just 
burst  open  the  prison,  and  who  liberated  the  captives 
just  as  the  monster  Robespierre  was  led  bleeding  to 
the  scaffold. 

After  this  Mr.  Perry  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  taken  up  on  the  outlawry  which  he  had  in- 
curred by  not  appearing  for  judgment  on  his  former 
conviction.  He  remained  in  Newgate  till  a  change 
in  the  ministry,  and  then  was  liberated.  During  this 
period  he  maintained  his  wonted  spirit,  and  employed 
himself  in  translating  from  the  French  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  literary  works.  He  afterwards  purchased 
"  The  Statesman,"  which  he  edited  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  re-sold.    Mr.  Perry  died  early  in  1823. 

PERRY,  JAMES,  a  political  writer,  who  was 
born  in  Aberdeen  in  1756,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  Marischal  college  in  his  native  place.  Having 
completed  his  studies  he  came  to  London,  and  soon 
after  became  a  writer  in  "The  General  Advertiser" 
and  "  London  Evening  Post."  In  both  of  these  he 
distinguished  himself  by  great  promptness  in  attend- 
ing to  the  popular  proceedings  of  the  period.  In  1782 
he  projected,  and  was  the  first  editor  of  "The  Euro- 
pean Magazine  "  he  liowever  quitted  that  work  to 
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edit  "The  Gazetteer,"  and  soon  after  purchased 
"The  Morning  Chronicle,"  which,  under  his  manage- 
ment, became  the  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  After 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Brighton  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1821,  that  paper  gradually  lost  its  pe- 
culiar tone  of  pohtics,  which  may  be  partly  ascribed 
to  the  changing  of  hands,  and  partly  to  the  Whigs 
having  merged  into  a  more  general  party  distinc- 
tion. 

PERSIUS,  AULUS  PERSIUS  FLACCUS,  a  Ro- 
man satirical  jjoet,  who  was  born  A.  D.  34,  at  Volterra 
in  Etruria.  According  to  some,  Luna  was  his  birth- 
place. His  family  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  and 
he  received  his  education  at  Rome.  He  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  and  was  much  beloved  on  account  of  the 
purity  and  amenity  of  his  manners.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  stoic  Cornutus,  one 
of  his  first  teachers,  published  six  satires  by  him, 
which  present  a  picture  of  the  prevailing  corruption, 
in  contrast  with  the  standard  of  the  stoic  wisdom 
and  the  old  Roman  severity.  They  are  distinguished 
for  vigour,  conciseness,  and  austerity  of  tone.  Their 
obscurity  arises  in  part  from  their  allusions  to  sub- 
jects now  unknown,  and  in  part  from  their  abrupt 
and  concise  style.  They  are  usually  published  with 
the  Satires  of  Juvenal.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  Casaubon  and  Konig  with  commentaries.  Dryden 
and  GifFord,  among  others,  have  translated  them  into 
Enghsh.  Madan's  edition  of  "  Juvenal  and  Persius," 
Avith  a  prose  translation  and  English  notes,  was  re- 
printed in  18  J  3. 

PERTI.  GIACOMO  ANTONIO,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  16j6,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
fessors of  the  ancient  school  of  music  in  that  city. 
His  compositions  for  the  church  are  considered  as 
classical.  He  was  first  in  the  service  of  the  princes 
of  Tuscany,  and  from  thence  was  invited  by  the  im- 
perial court  to  Vienna,  in  which  city  he  resided  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  life.  He  formed  many  eminent  pu- 
pils, at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  placed  the  celeijrated 
Padre  Martini.  His  pupil.  Padre  Martini,  published 
in  his  "  Saggio  di  Contrajjunto,"  seven  chef  d'ceu- 
vres  in  sacred  composition  by  his  master  Perti ; 
and  Paolucci,  Padre  Martini's  pupil,  also  published 
four  sacred  })ieces  by  Perti,  in  his  "Arte  Pratica  di 
Contrapunto." 

PERUGINO,  PIETRO  VANUCCI.  surnamed  II 
Perugino. — This  celebrated  artist  was  the  founder  of 
the  Roman  school  of  jjainting.  He  was  born  at  Citta 
della  Pieve  in  1446,  and  received  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship in  Perugia  (whence  bis  surname),  and  at  an 
early  age  distinguished  himself  by  his  works.  Bon- 
figli  and  Pietro  della  Francesca  were  prol)ably  his 
masters.  His  pictures  have  much  grace,  and  are  par- 
ticularly successful  in  female  and  youthful  figures. 
The  turns  of  his  heads  are  noble,  and  his  colouring 
is  lovely.  A  certain  hardness  and  dryness  in  tiie 
forms,  and  poverty  in  the  drapery,  were  the  faults 
of  his  age,  from  which  he  did  not  wholly  escape. 
Tranquihity  and  childish  simplicity  characterize  his 
works,  which  are,  however,  defective  in  invention. 
His  frescoes  are  softer  and  in  better  keeping  than 
his  other  productions,  as  the  fine  specimens  in  Peru- 
gia, Rome,  Bologna,  and  Florence  prove. 

PESCETTI,  GIOVANNI  BATFISTA.  a  cele- 
brated Venetian  composer  and  pupil  of  Lotti.  Im- 
mediately on  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  com- 
posed a  grand  mass  at  Venice,  at  the  beauty  of  which 


Hasse,  who  was  present,  was  much  surprised,  and 
said,  "  Nature  has  shortened  for  him  the  road  to  his 
art."  About  the  year  1737  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  resided  two  or  three  years.  On  his  arrival 
his  opera  of "  Demetrio  "  was  performed  at  the  King's 
theatre,  and  had  a  run  against  Handel's  opera  of 
"  Giustina,"  which  was  brought  out  at  the  same  time 
at  Covent  Garden.  He  also  produced  a  serenata 
called  "  Diana  et  Endimione,"  which  was  sung  at 
the  King's  theatre  in  1739-  He  in  the  same  year 
published  nine  "  Sonate  per  il  Cembalo."  Among  his 
other  operas  we  can  name,  "  II  Prototipo,"  "  La  Car- 
tatrice,"  "  Dorinda,"  "  Itre  Difensori  della  Patria," 
"Alessandronell' Indie,"  "TulloOstilio,"and"Ezio." 

PESTALOZZI,  JOHN  HENRY,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  modern  times  for  his  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  education.  He  was  born  in  January 
1746,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  and  was  educated  by 
pious  relations  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  physician.  Even  when  very  young  he  ma- 
nifested strong  religious  feelings,  a  quick  sense  of 
right,  compassion  towards  the  poor,  and  a  fondness 
for  young  children.  He  had  a  great  inclination  for 
the  study  of  languages  and  theology ;  but,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  preach,  he  studied  law.  Some 
treatises  of  his  on  "  Preparation  for  a  Profession," 
and  on  Spartan  legislation,  and  the  translation  of 
some  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  which  he  published, 
were  proofs  of  his  diligence  and  talents.  But  Rous- 
seau's "  Emile  "  filled  him  with  a  dislike  for  the  ha- 
bits of  a  learned  life,  and  for  the  general  system  of 
education  in  Europe;  and  a  dangerous  illness,  occa- 
sioned by  excessive  study,  induced  him,  immediately 
after  his  recovery,  to  burn  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
tracts and  collections,  which  he  had  made  during  his 
study  of  the  histoiy  of  his  country  and  of  law,  and 
to  become  a  farmer.  He  studied  agriculture  with  a 
farmer  near  Berne,  and  then  bought  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood,  built  a  house,  which  he  called 
Neuhof,  and  began  the  life  of  a  farmer  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  He  soon  married,  and  became 
concerned,  through  his  wife's  relations,  in  a  calico 
manufactory.  In  these  situations  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral  wretchedness  of  the  lowest 
classes,  and  in  1775  began  his  career  of  instruction 
by  the  admission  of  the  children  of  paupers  into  his 
house. 

He  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  more  than 
fifty  children,  to  whom  he  was  a  teacher  and  a  father. 
He  had  no  aid  from  others,  and  though  he  worked 
with  the  children  when  he  was  not  employed  in 
teaching  them,  or  in  his  private  affairs,  he  had  not 
the  practical  talent  necessary  to  turn  the  labour  of 
his  little  workmen  to  account.  His  philanthropic 
and  noble  self-denial  was  derided ;  his  confidence 
was  abused ;  his  own  affairs  declined ;  and  he  was 
generally  considered  as  a  well-meaning  enthusiast. 
But  he  had  formed  his  purpose,  and  was  not  to  be 
diverted  from  it;  and,  amidst  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  collected  that  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  lower  classes  which  is  set  forth  so  admirably  in 
his  novel  "Lienhardt  und  Gertrud,"  a  work  which 
has  exercised  a  remarkaljle  influence.  The  description 
in  this  work  of  the  school  at  Bannal  contains  many 
characteristic  traits  of  Pestalozzi's  life  at  that  time  at 
Neuhof.  To  illustrate  this  novel  he  wrote  in  1782 
'•  Christoph  und  Else,"  besides  "  Abendstunden  eines 
Einsiedlers,"  in  Iselin's  "  Ephemeriden,"  in  which 
he  gives  the  first  account  of  his  method ;  a  "  Schwei- 
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zerblatt  fvir  das  Volk ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Legislation 

and  Infanticide,"  and  "  Inquiries  into  the  Course  of 

Nature  in  the  Developement  of  Man,"  which  are  full 

of  thought.     The  latter  work  was  written  at  a  time 

when  Pestalozzi  had   suffered  many  vexations  and 

misfortunes.    The  want  of  all  support  at  last  obliged 

him  to  give  up  an  undertaking  which  was  too  great 

for  the  means  of  an  individual.     In  1798  the  direc- 
tory of  Switzerland  invited  him  to  establish  a  house 

of  education  at  Stanz  for  poor  children.     He  becanre 

here  the  teacher,  father,  and,  we  must  add,  servant 

to  eighty  children,  of  the  lowest  classes.     But  war, 

and  the  efforts  of  a  ])arty  unfriendly  to  his  scheme, 

destroyed  this  establishment  after  a  year.    Pestalozzi 

now  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Burgdorf,  where  he 

also  received  pupils,  who  paid  for  their  instruction, 

so  that  he  was  enabled  to  employ  able  assistants. 
A  publication  on  the  application  of  his  method  by 

mothers,   which  appeared  in   1801,  under  the  title 

"  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children,"  and  the  ele- 
mentary books,  "  Book  of  Mothers,"  and  the  "  Ans- 
chauungslehre  der  Zahlenverhaltnisse,  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  Numerical  Relations  conveyed  by  Perceptions 
of  Form,"  found  many  well-disposed   readers.     But 
Pestalozzi  brought  new  vexations  on  himself  by  min- 
gling in  politics.    He  was  a  decided  democrat  and  man 
of  the  people,  who  in   1802  sent  him  as  their  dele- 
gate to  the  first  consul ;  and  in  1802  he  published  his 
"  Views  on  Subjects  to  which  the  Legislature  of  Hel-  j 
vetia  should  chiefly  direct  its  Attention,"  which  made  i 
the  higher  classes  unfriendly  to  him.     His  institu-  | 
tion  in  the  mean  while  flourished.     In  1804  he  re- 
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reply  of  his  assailant,  Niederer,  to  the  "  Report  on 
Pestalozzi's  Institution  at  Yverdun,"  "  Grudner's 
Letters  from  Burgdorf,"  and  Johannsen's  "  Criticism 
of  Pestalozzi's  Method,"  afford  a  satisfactory  view  of 
his  system.  He  himself  did  not  consider  his  system 
entirely  complete.  From  Spain,  France,  Prussia, 
and  many  other  countries,  testimonies  of  honour  and 
regard  were  sent  to  him  from  the  governments ;  and 
his  pupils  have  spread  as  far  as  European  civilization 
extends.  His  exterior  was  extremely  simple.  His 
negligent  black  dress,  his  broad  Swiss  dialect,  and 
blunt  manners,  without  any  kind  of  ceremony,  showed 
the  honest  Swiss.  In  1818  he  undertook  a  new 
edition  of  his  complete  works,  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  destined  for  a  new  school  for  poor  children.  He 
died,  February  17th,  1827,  at  Brugg  in  Aargau 

PETER  I.  ALEXIEWITSCH.— This  great  czar 
and  emperor  of  Russia  was  born  at  Moscow  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1672.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  the 
czar  Alexis  Michailowitsch,  by  his  second  wife,  Na- 
talia Kirilowna,  daughter  of  a  Russian  boyar.  Blessed 
with  a  healthy  constitution  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
Peter  attracted  general  attention  while  he  was  but  a 
child  ;  and  Alexis  wished  to  pass  by  his  two  elder 
sons,  the  sickly  Feodor  and  the  feeble  Ivan,  and  ap- 
point Peter  his  successor ;  but  the  ambitious  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Alexis  by  his  first  marriage,  prevented 
the  elevation  of  her  half-brother.  Feodor  III.  how- 
ever, the  successor  of  Alexis,  passed  over  Ivan,  and 
named  Peter,  yet  a  minor,  his  successor.  On  the 
death  of  Feodor,  Peter  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
czar,  but  Sophia  excited  a  rebellion  of  the  Stre- 
moved  with  his  school  to  Munchen-Buchsee,  where  j  litzes  by  the  report  that  Ivan  had  been  put  to  death 
he  entered  into  a  nearer  connexion  with  Fellenberg,  I  by  Peter  and  that  her  own  destruction  was  resolved 
and  in  the  same  year  to  Yverdun,  where  he  occupied  j  upon.  When  Ivan  afterwards  appeared  the  Stre- 
the  castle  given  to  him  by  government.  Pestalozzi's  litzes  exclaimed  "  Tliou  art  our  czar!"  "  I  will  be 
method  has  become  the  subject  of  animated  discus-  |  so,"  answered  the  trembling  Ivan,  "  only  on  con- 
sion  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  dition  that  my  dear  brother  shall  share  my  throne." 
partly  owing  to  the  opposition  which  new  schemes  |  Peter  was  therefore  crowned  with  Ivan  on  the  23rd 
always  meet  with,  and  partly  to  the  extravagance  of  j  of  June,  1GS2.  The  Strelitzes  again  rebelled,  but 
his  admirers.  Pestalozzi  was  a  man  of  great  genius  Peter  escaped  with  his  mother  to  a  monastery,  which 
and  depth  of  feeling,  full  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  |  protected  him  from  the  fury  of  the  insurgen'ts.  In 
devoted  to  the  noble  purpose  of  aiding  mankind  in  '  the   meantime  the  cavalry  of  the  czar  hastened  to 


the  most  effectual  way  by  the  instruction  of  the  poor 
and  abandoned,  in  which  he  was  warmly  engaged 
until  his  death.  He  loved  liberty,  and  believed  that 
its  cause  would  bs  most  promoted  by  the  education 
of  the  most  neglected.  His  genius,  moreover,  ena- 
bled him  to  devise  the  most  effectual  ])lans  for  ob- 
taining this  end.  But  he  was  not  sufhciently  prac- 
tical, properly  to  direct  the  economy  of  a  large  esta- 
blishment for  instruction,  and  to  employ  to  the  most 
advantage  the  talents  of  many  teachers.  He  was 
void  of  worldly  prudence,  and  this  want  was  an  abund- 
ant source  of  vexation  to  him  and  others  through- 
out his  life.  The  idea  of  communicating  all  instruc- 
tion by  immediate  address  to  the  sensations  or  con- 
ceptions, and  effecting  the  formation  of  the  child's 
mind  by  constantly  calling  all  his  powers  into  exercise, 
instead  of  making  him  a  mere  passive  recipient,  select- 
ing the  subjects  of  study  in  such  a  way  that  each  step 
shall  best  aid  the  further  progress  of  the  pupil,  is 
original  with  him.  It  is  not  the  acquisition  of  skill 
iu  reckoning,  reading,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  &c., 
but  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  child  by  means 
of  these  subjects,  which  Pestalozzi  makes  the  object 
of  elementary  education.  Tlie  principles  of  his  me- 
thod are  clearly  developed  in  his  "  Wochenschrift 
fur  Menschenbildung."     This  publication,  with  the 


his  rescue  and  overpowered  the  rebels,  thirty  of 
whom^  were  beheaded  to  prevent  future  seditions. 
But  Sophia,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Ivan  and  the  youth  of  Peter,  became  constantly  more 
assuming :  her  name  was  finally  subscribed  to  the 
imperial  ukases  with  those  of  the  two  czars,  and  her 
image  was  stamped  on  the  x-everse  of  the  coins. 
Peter,  meanwhile,  was  silently  developing  his  manly 
and  warlike  sjjirit.  He  formed  two  companies  of 
soldiers  from  the  young  men  of  his  own  age,  in 
whose  ranks  he  himself  served.  Their  commander 
was  the  young  Lefort.  Sophia  considered  this  amuse- 
ment as  well  calculated  to  remove  her  brother  from 
state  affairs,  and  heard  with  j)leasure  of  the  excesses 
in  which  Peter  and  his  favourites  indulged.  But  the 
accomplished  and  enthusiastic  Lefort  was  instilling  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  mto  the  mind  of 
the  inquisitive  czar,  in  whom  the  early  instructions 
of  Sotow,  an  experienced  diplomatist,  and  Francis 
Timmermann,  a  German  mathematician,  and  the 
lessons  of  his  mother,  had  already  laid  a  soHd  foun- 
dation for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and  the 
formation  of  his  character.  Sophia  herself  soon  per- 
ceived his  superior  talents,  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
1688,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  privy 
council. 
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In  1689  Peter  s  marriage  with  Eudoxia  Federowna 
Lapuchin,  effected  through  the  influence  of  his  pru- 
dent mother,  withdrew  him  from  his  former  orgies, 
and  gave  him  a  new  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Sophia,  having  desired  to  be  present,  as 
regent,  at  a  rehgious  celebration,  at  which  the  czars 
themselves  were  commonly  present,  Peter  opposed  it 
in  vain ;  and,  a  few  faitliful  Strelitzes  having  be- 
trayed to  him  her  intention  to  assassinate  him  with 
his  wife,  mother,  and  sister,  he  took  refuge  with  them 
in  the  monastery  of  Troizkoi.  Here  he  summoned 
to  his  aid  General  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  who,  with 
all  the  foreign  officers,  immediately  hastened  to  Peter. 
The  czar  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous friends,  and  Sophia  was  obliged  to  take  the 
veil.  Peter  then  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Moscow, 
and,  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  embraced  his  brother 
Ivan,  who  left  all  the  power  in  the  more  able  hands 
of  his  brother.  The  first  aim  of  Peter  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  standing  army,  according  to  the  European 
tactics.  Lefort  and  Gordon  trained  the  new  troops, 
among  whom  were  a  great  number  of  Huguenots, 
who  had  fled  to  Russia  after  the  repeal  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  Peter  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by 
20,000  well  disciplined  troops,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
engaged  in  forming  a  na\'al  force.  His  father,  Alexis, 
desirous  to  trade  with  Persia  by  means  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  had  procured  a  ship  to  be  built  by  some  Dutch 
shipwrights,  which  arrived  at  Astrachan,  but  was  there 
burned  l)y  the  Cossacks,  and  of  the  crew  only  two, 
one  of  whom  was  the  gunner,  Karston  Brand,  re- 
turned to  Moscow.  Brand  now  became  Peter's  prin- 
cipal ship-builder,  and  in  1693  the  emperor  sailed 
to  Archangel  in  his  own  ship,  the  St.  Peter,  to  pur- 
chase clothes  for  his  army.  In  1*94  he  entered 
Archangel  with  several  Russian  vessels,  and  ap- 
pointed Prince  Romanadowski  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Regarding  commerce  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  into  which  the  great  rivers 
of  his  empire  emptied  themselves.  Being  at  war  with 
the  Porte,  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Don;  at  this  point  he  wished  to  conquer 
Azoph,  to  procure  an  emporium  on  the  Black  Sea. 
In  July  1625  he  commenced  the  attack  by  land, 
but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  storming 
to  a  blockade.  In  the  meantime  he  hastened  back 
to  Moscow,  embraced  his  dying  brother  Ivan,  and 
furnished  his  subjects,  who  were  suft'ering  from  the 
bad  crops,  with  corn  from  Riga  and  Dantzic  in  Rus- 
sian ships.  At  the  same  time  he  collected  skilful 
engineers  and  artillerists  from  Austria,  Brandenburg, 
and  Holland,  and  introduced  greater  uniformity  into 
the  army,  of  which  the  boyar  Alexis  Semenowitsch 
was  the  nominal  commander,  while  Gordon,  Lefort, 
and  Golowin  were  in  fact  its  soul.  The  new  ship- 
yard, at  Woronesch,  on  the  Don,  furnished  him  as 
early  as  I696  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  galleys, 
two  galleasses,  and  four  fire-ships,  with  which  he 
defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  in  sight  of  Azoph.  All 
relief  by  sea  being  now  cut  off  he  pushed  the  siege 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  in  two  months  (July  29) 
the  Russians  entered  -\zoph.  To  secure  the  pos- 
session of  this  key  to  the  Black  Sea,  Peter  ordered 
fifty-five  ships  of  war  to  be  built,  and  a  canal  to  be 
constructed  connecting  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and 
sent  a  number  of  the  young  nobles  to  Italy  and  Hol- 
land to  learn  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  to  Ger- 
many to  become  acquainted  with  military  discipline. 


After  having  suppressed  a  conspiracy  of  the  Stre- 
litzes and  several  noblemen  against  his  life,  in  which 
he  displayed  much  personal  courage,  he  travelled  in 
foreign  countries.  The  affairs  of  the  government 
during  his  absence  were  committed  to  Prince  Ro- 
manadowski and  three  boyars;  and  the  Strelitzes 
were  dispersed  throughout'  the  country  to  secure 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  He  set  out 
on  his  celebrated  journey  in  April  1697,  travelling, 
not  in  the  character  of  czar,  but  as  a  member  of  an 
embassy  which  was  to  visit  foreign  courts  according 
to  the  old  Russian  custom.  Having  passed  through 
Esthonia,  Livonia  (countries  then  belonging  to  Swe- 
den), Brandenburg,  Hanover,  and  Westphalia,  he 
arrived  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  worked,  incognito, 
in  a  Dutch  ship-yard.  From  Amsterdam  he  went  to 
the  village  of  Saardam,  where  he  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  his  own  country,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  workmen,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Michaeloff.     Here  he  lived  in  a  little  hut  for 


seven  weeks,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  made  his  own  bed,  and  prepared  his 
own  food,  corresponded  with  his  ministers  at  home, 
and  laboured  at  the  same  time  in  ship-building.  He 
then  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  superintended  the 
building  of  a  ship  of  war  of  sixty  guns,  which  he 
sent  to  Archangel.  Nothing  passed  him  unobserved; 
he  caused  every  thing  to  be  explained  to  him,  and 
even  performed  several  surgical  operations.  The 
petition  of  the  Jews  of  Holland  to  be  received  into 
his  country  he  refused.  He  was  induced,  by  his  love 
for  the  sea,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  King  WiUiam 
III.  to  visit  London. 

^N'hile  in  this  country  Peter  resided  for  several 
months  at  Saye's  Court  near  Deptford,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  and  we  give  the 
following  characteristic  description  of  his  mode  of 
linng,  and  the  facilities  which  the  English  king  af- 
forded him  in  the  acquirement  of  the  scientific  in- 
formation he  so  much  desired.  One  month's  resi- 
dence having  satisfied  Peter  as  to  what  was  to  be  seen 
in  London,  and  having  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
be  near  some  of  the  king's  dock-yards,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  suitable  residence  should  be  found  near 
one  of  the  river  establishments  ;  and  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Evelyn,  close  to  Deptford  dock-yard, 
being  about  to  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
Admiral  Benbow,  who  was  then  its  tenant,  it  was 
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immediately  taken  for  the  residence  of  the  czar  and 
his  suite  ;  and  a  doorway  was  broken  through  the 
l)oundary  wall  of  the  dock-yard  to  afford  a  direct  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  dwelling-house.  This 
])lace  had  then  the  name  of  Saye's  Court ;  it  was  the 
delight  of  Evelyn,  and  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
all  men  of  taste  at  that  time.  The  grounds  are  de- 
scribed in  "The  Life  of  the  Lord  Kee])er  Guildford" 
as  *'  most  boscaresque,  being,  as  it  were,  an  exemplary 
of  his  (Evelyn's)  book  of  forest  trees."  Admiral 
Benbow  had  given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  pro- 
])rietor  as  a  tenant,  for  he  observes  in  his  "  Diary" — 
"  I  have  the  mortification  of  seeing,  every  day,  much 
of  my  labour  and  expense  there  impairing  from  want 
of  a  more  ])olite  tenant."  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  princely  occupier  was  not  a  more  "  polite  tenant" 
than  the  rough  sailor  had  been,  for  Mr.  Evelyn's  ser- 
vant thus  writes  to  him, — "There  is  a  house  full  of 
people  right  nasty.  The  czar  lies  next  your  library, 
and  dines  in  the  parlour  next  your  study.  He  dines 
at  ten  o'clock  and  six  at  night ;  is  very  seldom  at  home 
a  whole  day  ;  very  often  in  the  king's  yard,  or  by 
water,  dressed  in  several  dresses.  The  king  is  ex- 
pected there  this  day ;  the  best  parlour  is  j)retty  clean 
for  him  to  be  entertained  in.  The  king  pays  for  all 
he  has."  But  this  was  not  all :  Mr.  Evelyn  had  a 
favourite  holly  hedge,  through  which,  it  is  said,  the 
czar,  by  way  of  exercise,  used  to  be  in  the  habit, 
every  morning,  of  trundling  a  wheel-barrow.  Mr. 
Evelyn  probably  alludes  to  this  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  liis  "  Sylva,"  wherein  he  asks,  "  Is  there  un- 
der the  heavens,  a  more  glorious  and  refreshing  ob- 
ject, of  the  kind,  than  an  impregnable  hedge,  of  about 
400  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  high,  and  five  in  diame- 
ter, which  I  can  still  show  in  my  ruined  garden  at 
Saye's  Court  (thanks  to  the  czar  of  Muscovy  !)  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed  and  varie- 
gated leaves,  the  taller  standards,  at  orderly  distances, 
blushing  with  their  natural  coral  ? 

"Alas  for  the  glory  of  the  glittering  hollies,  trimmed 
hedges,  and  long  avenues  of  Saye's  Court !  Time, 
that  great  innovator,  has  demohshed  them  all,  and 
Evelyn's  favourite  haunts  and  enchanting  grounds 
have  been  transformed  into  cabbage  gardens ;  that 
])ortion  of  the  victualling-yard  where  oxen  and  hogs 
are  slaughtered  and  salted  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
nowoccupies  the  placeof  the  shady  walks  and  the  trim- 
med hedges  which  the  good  old  Evelyn  so  much  de- 
lighted in  ;  and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion 
now  stands  the  common  parish  workhouse  of  Dept- 
ford  Strond.  We  have  little  evidence  that  the  czar, 
during  his  residence  here,  ever  worked  as  a  ship- 
wright ;  it  would  seem  he  was  employed  rather  in 
acquiring  information  on  matters  connected  with  na- 
val architecture  from  that  intelligent  commissioner 
of  the  navy  and  surveyor.  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  who, 
after  the  marquess  of  Carmarthen,  was  his  most  in- 
timate English  acquaintance.  His  fondness  for  sail- 
ing and  managing  boats,  however,  was  as  eager  here 
as  in  Holland ;  and  these  gentlemen  were  almost 
daily  with  him  on  the  Thames,  sometimes  in  a  sail- 
ing yacht,  and  at  others  rowing  in  boats, — an  exer- 
cise in  which  both  the  czar  and  the  marquess  are 
said  to  have  excelled.  The  navy  board  received  di- 
rections from  the  admiralty  to  hire  two  vessels,  to 
be  at  the  command  of  the  czar  whenever  he  should 
think  proper  to  sail  on  the  Thames  to  improve  him- 
self in  seamanship.  In  addition  to  these,  the  king  made 
him  a  present  of  the  Royal  Transport,  with  orders  to 


have  such  alteration  and  accommodations  made  in 
her  as  his  czarish  majesty  might  desire,  and  also  to 
change  her  masts,  rigging,  sails,  &c.,  in  such  way  as 
he  might  think  proper  for  improving  her  sailing  qua- 
lities. But  his  great  delight  was  to  get  into  a  small 
decked  boat  belonging  to  the  dock-yard,  and  taking 
only  Menzikoff,  and  three  or  four  others  of  his  suite, 
to  work  the  vessel  with  them,  he  being  the  helms- 
man ;  by  this  practice  he  said  he  should  be  able  to 
teach  them  how  to  command  ships  when  they  got 
home.  Having  finished  their  day's  work,  they  used 
to  resort  to  a  public-house  in  Great  Tower  Street, 
close  to  Tower  Hill,  to  smoke  their  pipes  and  drink  beer 
and  brandy.  The  landlord  had  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy's head  painted  and  put  up  for  his  sign,  which 
continued  till  the  year  1808,  when  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Waxel  took  a  fancy  to  the  old  sign,  and  of- 
fered the  then  occupier  of  the  house  to  pamt  him  a 
new  one  for  it.  A  copy  was  accordingly  made  from  the 
original,  which  maintains  its  station  to  the  present 
day,  as  the  sign  of  the  '  czar  of  Muscovy,'  looking 
like  a  true  Tartar.  His  attention  was  forcil^ly  at- 
tracted to  the  magnificent  building  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, which,  until  he  had  visited  it,  and  seen  the  old 
pensioners,  he  had  some  diflaculty  in  believing  to  be 
any  thing  but  a  royal  palace.  Kmg  William  having 
one  day  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  hospital  for  de- 
cayed seamen,  the  czar  answered,  '  If  I  were  the  ad- 
viser of  your  majesty,  I  should  counsel  you  to  remove 
your  court  to  Greenwich,  and  convert  St.  James's 
into  a  hospital." 

He  took  into  his  service  upwards  of  500  persons — 
officers,  engineers,  cannoneers,  surgeons,  &c.  He 
received  a  doctorate  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  after  a  stay  of  three  months,  went  through  Hol- 
land and  Dresden  to  Vienna.  But  an  insurrection  of 
the  Strelitzes  induced  him  to  hasten  home,  and  he 
arrived  at  Moscow,  September  4th,  1698.  The  in- 
surrection had  already  been  suppressed  by  Gordon, 
but  Peter  erected  a  bloody  tribunal ;  every  day  of  the 
succeeding  month  saw  the  blood  of  the  rebels  flow ; 
and  as  there  were  the  strongest  reasons  to  suspect  his 
sister  Sophia  of  being  the  author  of  this  disturbance, 
he  caused  twenty-eight  gibbets  to  be  erected  and  130 
of  the  conspirators  to  be  executed  before  her  monas- 
tery ;  and  three  of  them,  who  had  drawn  up  a  peti- 
tion to  Sophia,  were  hung  before  the  windows  of  her 
cell  with  the  petitions  in  their  hands.  Five  hundred 
were  banished;  the  corps  of  Strelitzes  was  abolished, 
and  the  last  remains  finally  became  extinct  in  Astra- 
chan  in  1705.  It  was  probably  merely  from  per- 
sonal dislike  that  he  accused  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
was  impatient  of  his  amours,  of  being  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy.  She  was  banished  to  Suzdal,  where  she 
was  obliged  to  take  the  veil,  under  the  name  of  Helen. 
To  reward  his  faithful  adherents  he  established  the 
order  of  St.  Andrew  in  1698,  which  Golowin  was  the 
first  to  receive.  The  death  of  his  favourite  Lefort 
and  of  Gordon  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  grief. 
Menzikofif,  who  rose  from  obscurity  by  his  talents 
and  activity,  now  became  the  favourite  of  Peter.  He 
supplied  the  place  of  the  Strelitzes  by  twenty-seven 
new  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  dragoons,  who 
within  three  months  were  discipUned  and  brought 
into  marching  order.  Nothing  but  merit  and  length 
of  services  was  regarded  in  the  appointment  of  officers. 
Peter  devoted  himself  with  incessant  activity  to  the 
internal  regulation  of  his  empire,  which  assumed,  by 
degrees,  the  appearance  of  a  new  creation.   The  man- 
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ner  o.  collecting  the  public  taxes  was  simplified;  the 
German  costume  was  introduced  ;  beards  began  to 
disappear ;  the  numerous  retinue  of  the  boyars  was 
diminished ;  foreign  travel  was  in  a  manner  neces- 
sary to  set  re  the  prince's  favour;  printing  presses 
were  set  up  and  useful  works  introduced ;  schools 
were  established  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  new  ec- 
clesiastical institutions  organized.  When  the  patri- 
arch Adrian  died  at  Moscow  in  1700,  the  czar  left 
this  office,  but  little  inferior  in  authority  to  the  papal, 
unfilled.  The  armistice  of  two  years  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  stipulated  in  the  peace  of  Carlovitza,  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  Austria,  was  prolonged  to  thirty 
years  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  war  was  declared  against 
Sweden.  Patkul  had  now  matured  the  alliance  of  the 
czar  with  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and  no  indica- 
tions of  good  willon  the  part  of  the  young  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  could  divert  Peter  from  his  designs.  Peter 
occupied  Ingria,  and  attacked  Narva.  The  young 
king  of  Sweden  flew  to  its  relief,  and  defeated  38,000 
Russians  with  8000  Swedes,  November  30th,  1700. 

This  defeat  did  not  shake  the  resolution  of  Peter. 
"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Swedes  will  often  defeat 
us,  but  we  are  learning.  Our  turn  to  conquer  will 
come  at  last."  Fresh  troops  were  immediately  as- 
sembled, arms  were  provided,  and  the  victory  of  the 
Russians  over  the  Swedes  on  the  Embach  laid  the  first 
foundation  for  their  future  triumphs.  Noteburg  and 
Marienburg  were  taken  ;  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  who  were  carried  into  Russia,  was  the  or- 
phan Catharine.  After  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mos- 
cow, and  a  short  delay  at  Woronez,  Peter  returned  to 
the  theatre  of  the  war  on  the  Baltic,  where  Menzikoflf 
had  been  throwing  up  fortifications  for  the  ])rotection 
of  the  new  docks  at  the  influ.v  of  the  Olonza  into  Lake 
Ladoga.  For  the  same  purpose,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
Peter  took  Nyenschantz,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Neva.  Four  days  after,  with  thirty  small  vessels, 
on  board  of  which  he  served  as  captain  of  bombard- 
iers, he  took  two  Swedish  ships  of  war  at  the  mouth 
of  the  same  river.  To  reward  him  for  his  services  on 
this  occasion  Admiral  Golowin  created  him  knight  of 
St.  Andrew.  As  Nyenschantz  was  too  far  from  the  sea, 
and  not  sufficiently  secure,  Peter  determined  to  con- 
struct a  new  fort  to  protect  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  He 
here  built  a  small  wooden  hut  in  the  Dutch  style,  from 
which  he  superintended  his  new  work.  May  '27th, 
1703,  the  foundation  of  the  fortress  was  laid,  which 
the  czar  called  St.  Petersburg.  The  work  was  com- 
menced under  the  direction  of  an  Italian  architect, 
and  20,000  men,  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  were 
soon  employed  upon  it.  While  engaged  in  this  work 
he  determined  to  build  a  city,  which  should  serve  as 
a  commercial  emporium  to  connect  Russia  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  four  months  the  fortress  of  St. 
Petersburg  was  completed,  and  the  city  was  also  gra- 
dually rising.  Many  of  the  workmen,  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  long  journey  to  their  homes,  settled 
here,  where  they  were  besides  welcomed  by  the  czar, 
as  they  were  serviceable  in  erecting  houses  for  the 
rich.  Many  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Livonians,  driven 
from  home  by  war,  eagerly  hastened  to  the  new  city, 
where  they  received  the  land  in  their  own  right,  so 
that  in  two  years,  besides  Vasili-Ostrov,  where  the 
first  private  houses  were  built,  the  island  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  the  admiralty-quarter  were  settled.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Menzikoft'  the  fortress  of  Cron- 
schlot  arose  from  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance,  for  the 
protection  of  Petersburg.     More  than  8000  horses, 


and  as  many  men,  perished  in  the  labour  of  trans- 
porting the  materials  for  buildmg;  but  in  March  of 
the  following  year  the  cannons  thundered  from  the 
walls  of  Cronschlot. 

In  the  meantime  Austria,  Holland,  and  England 
made  every  exertion  to  destroy  the  alliance  of  Peter 
with  Augustus  of  Poland.  Charles  left  his  great 
enemy  in  the  heart  of  Livonia,  and  marched  to  Sax- 
ony to  compel  Peter's  ally  to  abdicate  his  throne. 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  commenced  his  new  ope- 
rations by  the  destruction  of  a  Swedish  flotilla  of 
thirteen  ships  on  Lake  Peipus.  Dorpat,  Narva,  and 
Ivangorod  were  captured,  and  the  Swedish  army  was 
finally  destroyed  under  the  walls  of  Pultawa  on  the 
Sth  of  July,  1709.  The  czar,  now  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  rear- 
admiral  in  the  fleet,  wrote  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
Admiral  Apraxin  in  Petersburg  : — "  Our  enemy  has 
experienced  the  fate  of  Phaeton,  and  the  foundation 
of  our  city  on  the  Neva  is,  at  length,  firm."  Peter 
immediately  hastened  back  to  his  favourite  city  on 
the  Neva,  where  he  made  preparations  to  connect 
Lake  Ladoga  with  the  Wolga,  and  concluded  com- 
mercial treaties  with  France,  Italy,  and  the  Hanseatic 
Towns.  Having  celebrated  his  victory  by  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Moscow,  and  re-organized  the  army,  con- 
sisting of  thirty- three  regiments  of  infantry,  twenty- 
four  of  cavalry,  and  58,000  garrison  troops,  he  com- 
menced his  campaign  in  Livonia  and  Carelia,  which 
were  conquered  in  1710.  The  Turks,  instigated  by 
Charles  XII.,  had,  meanwhile,  declared  war  against 
him.  Peter  immediately  established  a  senate  to  ad- 
minister the  aflfairs  of  the  empire,  and  having  restored 
to  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  the  property  before 
taken  from  them  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
clergy  and  the  nation,  he  advanced  to  the  Pruth,  op- 
posite the  camp  of  Mehemed  the  grand  vizier.  The 
soldiers  were  here  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremes 
from  want  of  provision,  and  their  condition  was  the 
more  desperate  on  account  of  the  defection  of  the 
prince  of  Walachia,  and  his  refusal  to  furnish  the 
promised  supplies.  Peter,  nevertheless,  crossed  the 
river,  but  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  his  exhausted 
army  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  enemy.  Peter 
saw  nothing  belbre  him  but  ca])tivity  or  death.  He 
was  delivered  from  this  difficulty  by  his  new  wife, 
Catharine,  whom  he  had  privately  maiTied  in  1707, 
and  declared  his  lawful  wife  in  March  1711-  Assisted 
by  the  field-marshal,  ScheremeteflT,  she  sent  to  the 
grand  vizier  proposals  of  peace.  A  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  valuable  jewels,  with  promises  of  further  re- 
mittances, all  without  the  knowledge  of  Peter,  are 
said  to  have  accompanied  the  letter  of  ScheremeteflT 
to  the  grand  vizier.  During  this  time  Peter,  despair- 
ing of  any  favourable  results  from  this  mission,  and 
reduced  to  despondency,  wrote  to  the  senate  in  Mos- 
cow : — "  If  I  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  con- 
sider me  no  longer  as  your  sovereign,  and  obey  no 
commands  which  shall  proceed  from  the  place  of  my 
confinement,  though  it  should  be  signed  by  my  own 
hand.  If  I  perish  choose  the  worthiest  among  you 
to  succeed  me." 

In  July  1711  the  peace  of  Hus  was  concluded  in 
spite  of  all  the  opjiosition  of  Coimt  Poniatowski,  the 
agent  of  Charles  XII.  Peter  purchased  his  own  safety, 
and  that  of  his  army  and  empire,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Azoph.  Cantemir,  prince  of  Moldavia,  whom  Peter 
refused  to  give  up  on  any  condition,  followed  the  czar, 
and  continued  to  receive  from  him  a  pension  until  his 
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death,  twelve  years  afterwards.  He  now  applied  him- 
self with  great  activity  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  Pomerania  against  Sweden.  To  restore  his  health 
he  went  to  Carlsbad  in  the  summer  of  1711,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Moscow,  publicly  solemnized  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine.  The  translation  of  the  senate 
of  regency  to  Petersburg  took  |>lace  two  months  later. 
In  June  1712  he  again  visited  Carlsbad  with  his  wife. 
After  having  taken  the  waters  three  weeks  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  army  in  Holstein,  where  Steenl)ock,  the 
Swedish  general,  had  obtained  some  successes  over 
the  Danes.  He  shut  up  this  general  in  Tonningen, 
and  returned  to  Petersburg  to  eflect  the  conquest  of 
Swedish  Finland,  and  in  1713  penetrated  beyond  Abo 
to  Tavasthns,  while  the  Swedes  in  Tonningen  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  But  the  neutrahty  of  Pome- 
rania, proposed  by  Prussia  and  consented  to  by  Men- 
zikoft",  thwarted  his  plans ;  for  this  act  even  the  in- 
tercession of  the  czarina  was  hardly  able  to  save  the 
favourite  from  ruin. 

Peter  continued  his  efforts  to  improve  the  Russian 
marine,  but  he  was  obliged  to  submit  when  the  col- 
lege of  admiralty  refused  to  promote  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  vice-admiral,  "  because  he  had  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  himself  at  sea  to  be  preferred  over  other 
officers."  His  chief  object  was  now  to  merit  that 
distinction.  Having  obtained  the  naval  victory  at 
Twermunde,  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  Fin- 
land by  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  fortress  of 
Nyslot,  he  was  received,  on  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Petersburg,  by  the  vice-czar  Romanadowski,  with  the 
salutation,  "  Hail,  vice-admiral !  "  Perceiving  the  op- 
pressions exercised  by  the  nobility  upon  the  lower 
classes,  he  established  aboard  to  inquire  into  abuses. 
The  investigation  ended  in  the  e.xile  to  Siberia  of  a 
great  number  of  civil  officers  from  the  first  to  the 
third  rank,  and  strict  provisions  against  future  abuses, 
but  he  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  abolish 
slavery  for  the  present.  He  repaired  the  devastations 
which  the  war  had  caused  in  Ingria  by  settling  in 
that  country  a  number  of  rich  peasants  from  the  in- 
terior of  Russia.  He  exercised  the  greatest  prudence 
in  regard  to  the  religious  contests  between  the  Roskol- 
nicks,  those  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  orthodox,  but 
was  obliged  to  put  to  death  a  Roskolnick  who  sought 
to  obtain  a  martyr's  crown  by  assassinating  the  czar. 
Events  of  this  nature  increased  Peter's  aversion  to 
Moscow,  and  confirmed  his  determination  to  make 
Petersburg  the  capital  of  the  empire.  All  his  com- 
mercial ordinances,  and  his  measures  for  the  growth 
and  embellishment  of  the  city,  were  directed  to  this 
object.  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  he  was  informed 
that  Charles  XII.  had  returned,  and  was  now  in 
Stralsund.  But  as  this  headstrong  prince  refused  to 
consent  to  the  neutrality  of  Pomerania,  and  thus  of- 
fended England  as  well  as  Holland,  he  prepared  for 
the  czar  the  way  to  new  and  easy  conquests.  Stral- 
sund was  taken  in  December  1715  by  the  Prussians 
and  the  Danes  without  the  aid  of  Peter ;  and  in  the 
first  impulse  of  anger  the  czar  was  on  the  point  of 
siding  with  Charles,  because  his  troops  were  refused 
admittance  into  the  works,  and  were  even  driven  back 
by  force.  Before  his  visit  to  Pyrmont  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  health,  he  agreed  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mark upon  a  landing  at  Schonen,  in  pursuance  of 
which  he  went  to  Copenhagen.  Four  fleets,  Rus- 
sian, Danish,  English,  and  Dutch,  were  united,  form- 
ing a  squadron  of  eighty  sail,  partly  to  cover  the  dis- 
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against  the  Swedish  fleet,  which  was  cruising  in  the 
Baltic.  The  command  of  the  comliined  fleet  was 
unanimously  committed  to  the  czar  ;  and  he  convoyed 
one  hundred  merchant  vessels,  lymg  m  the  sound,  by 
the  fleet  of  Sweden.  The  landing  at  Schonen  was 
abandoned  by  the  advice  of  the  Russian  generals ; 
tliis  excited  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the  Dani.sh 
king,  and  Peter  left  Denmark  and  took  possession  of 
Mecklenburg. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  certain  political  plans, 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  Holland  and  France  to- 
wards the  end  of  I7l6.  In  Amsterdam,  besides  the 
naval  and  commercial  objects  of  his  visit,  he  also  at- 
tended to  all  the  subjects  of  art  and  science.  His 
wife,  who  visited  him  after  her  delivery  in  February 
1717,  remained  at  the  Hague,  while  Peter,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  went  through  Brabant  to  Paris, 
where  he  visited  all  the  literary,  military,  mechanical, 
and  otlier  institutions  and  collections  of  art,  &c.,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  France 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  Prussia.  His  main  object, 
the  separation  of  France  from  England,  and  his  de- 
signs on  Mecklenburg,  were  not  accomplished.  In 
October  1717  he  returned  to  Petersburg,  and  insti- 
tuted investigations  into  charges  of  abuses  and  acts 
of  oppression.  Prince  Wolkonski,  the  governor  of 
Archangel,  was  shot,  and  military  courts  were  com- 
missioned to  inquire  into  accusations  against  others. 
He  then  went  to  Moscow  to  judge  his  only  son  Alexis, 
who  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  high  officers  of 
the  empire.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  stains  in 
the  character  of  Peter.  Though  ])ardoned  shortly 
after,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the  agitation  into 
which  the  trial  and  sentence  had  thrown  him.  At 
his  funeral,  which  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp, 
the  czar  melted  into  tears.  Many  persons,  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  Alexis,  were  executed  with  great 
cruelty. 

Peter  treated  with  equal  severity  the  nobles  who 
oppressed  his  people,  and  did  not  even  spare  his  fa- 
vourites Menzikoff  and  Apraxin.  He  endeavoured 
to  introduce  a  more  regular  administration  of  justice 
by  the  institution  of  the  colleges  of  the  governments 
and  a  legislative  committee,  taking  the  code  of  his 
father  Alexis  for  the  basis  of  his  new  system.  A 
commercial  college  was  also  erected,  and  the  com- 
mercial class  treated  with  distinction.  His  amuse- 
ments consisted  in  ornamenting  his  capital,  collecting 
a  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  encouraging  art,  and 
raising  the  tone  of  society ,  he  likewise  provided 
amusements  for  the  court  and  people,  by  public 
shows,  mascjuerades,  &c.,  among  which  the  papal 
election  intended  to  expose  the  head  of  the  Roman 
church  to  ridicule,  was  particularly  remarkable. 
Peter  now  landed  troops  on  almost  every  point  of  the 
Swedish  coast,  and  commenced  a  war  of  devastation 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  that  country. 
Jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia  united  Po- 
land, Prussia,  and  Denmark  with  Sweden.  But  Peter 
resisted  all,  and  maintained  his  dignity  in  a  dispute 
with  Austria ;  he  banished  the  Jesuits  from  the  em- 
pire because  they  meddled  with  affairs  in  which  they 
had  no  concern,  and  prepared  for  a  conflict  with 
Great  Britain.  In  1719  all  the  English  merchants 
in  Russia  were  arrested  and  threatened  with  the 
seizure  of  their  property.  Peter  was  now  called  to 
endure  the  severest  trials  in  the  death  of  Scheremeteff, 
his  companion  in  arms,  and  of  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
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November  1717.  The  czar  remained  alone  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  after  the  death  of  his  son, 
without  food  or  drink ;  fears  were  at  length  enter- 
tained for  his  life.  But  he  resumed  his  firmness, 
and  one  of  his  first  measures  was  the  institution  of 
the  "  holy  directing  synod,"  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hierarchy.  In  1720  Sweden  was  again  devas- 
tated, the  Swedish  king  having  resolved  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Finland,  with  the  aid  of  an  English  fleet. 
Peter,  however,  continued  his  negotiations,  while  he 
prepared  for  action,  and  directed  the  construction  of 
the  port  of  Royerwick.  At  length  a  third  expedition 
against  the  Swedish  coasts,  successfully  conducted  by 
Peter  in  1721,  in  spite  of  the  English  fleet,  led  to  the 
peace  of  Nystadt,  by  which  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria, 
with  Wiburg  and  Kexholm,  were  ceded  to  Russia. 
But  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whom  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  the  recovery  of  Sleswick,  was  made  the  victim 
of  political  expediency.  Thus,  after  twenty-one  years, 
the  northern  war  was  concluded  without  exhausting 
the  resources  of  Peter,  and  the  power  of  Russia  was 
fixed  upon  an  immovable  basis. 

The  czar  celebrated  the  peace  by  thanksgivings 
and  festivals,  and  a  general  pardon  (murderers  and 
irreclaimable  highwaymen  only  excepted),  and  by  a 
remission  of  all  the  claims  of  the  crown  previous  to 
1717.  The  senate  and  the  holy  synod  requested  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  accept  the  titles  of 
"  father  of  his  country,  and  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  with  the  surname  of  the  Great."  He  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  on  the  grand  celebration  of  the  peace 
on  the 22nd  of  October,  1721.  This  title  was  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  by  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
and  at  a  later  period  by  all  the  other  powers.  To 
prevent  his  great  creation  from  fallingto  pieces  in  weak 
or  incompetent  hands,  he  decreed  that  the  sovereign 
of  Russia  should  have  full  power  to  elect  his  succes- 
sor, and  to  change  this  appointment,  if  he  should  see 
fit.  By  the  new  judicial  organization,  it  was  provided 
that  no  actual  senator  should  sit  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  no  president  of  a  court  of  justice  in  the  senate. 
The  emperor  now  undertook  his  long  meditated  e.x- 
pedition  to  Persia  to  secure  the  Russian  trade  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  In  1715, 171 C,  and  1719,  he  had  sent 
experienced  naval  officers  to  examine  this  sea  and  its 
coasts,  and  to  hold  vesels  necessary  for  an  expedition 
in  readiness.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  took 
Derbent,  and  built  several  fortified  towns,  which  he 
peopled  with  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  domestic 
confusions  in  Persia  compelled  the  shah  to  yield,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  September  1723,  to  which  the  Porte 
likewise  accented  in  July  1724,  to  cede  to  Russia  the 
cities  of  Derbent  and  Baku,  with  their  territory,  and 
the  provinces  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Astarabad. 

After  his  return  in  1722  he  instituted  new  examin- 
ations for  maladministration.  The  vice-chancellor 
Schaffiroff",  one  of  his  favourites,  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  on  the  scaffold  his  punishment  was  com- 
muted to  banishment.  Menzikoif  was  sentenced  to 
pay  200,000  roubles  into  the  exchequer ;  he  was  de- 
prived of  a  large  part  of  his  income,  and  flogged  by 
the  emperor's  own  hand :  for  the  infliction  of  this 
punishment,  Peter  used  his  dubina,  a  cane  of  thick 
Spanish  reed.  Several  others  were  disgraced  or 
flogged  or  heavily  fined.  In  July  1724  Peter  again 
conducted  a  fleet  against  Sweden  to  enforce  his 
claims  on  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  behalf  of  the  duke 
of  Holstein  :  having  effected  this  ))urpose,  Peter  re- 
turned to  Cronstadt,  where  he  celebrated  by  a  splen- 
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did  parade  the  creation  of  his  navy,  which  now  con- 
sisted of  forty-one  ships  of  war,  with  2106  cannons 
and  14,960  sailors.  This  great  monarch  employed 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  providing  against  the  in- 
undations to  which  Petersburg  was  exposed  in  the 
autumn,  in  continuing  the  Ladoga  canal,  and  in  the 
erection  of  an  academy  of  sciences.  He  turned  his 
attention  next  to  the  examination  and  punishment  of 
state  criminals,  to  the  promotion  of  the  labours  of 
the  legislative  body  ;  the  establishment  of  the  order 
of  Alexander  Newsky ;  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  monks;  the  banishment  of  the  Capuchins 
from  Russia,  and  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Swe- 
den. He  also  betrothed  his  favourite  daughter  Anna 
to  the  duke  of  Holstein  in  1724,  having  already 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  wife  ("atharine, 
on  the  18th  of  the  preceding  May,  in  token  of  his 
love  and  gratitude.  He  likewise  provided  that  an 
education  should  be  given  to  the  surviving  son  of  the 
unhappy  Alexis,  such  as  would  become  a  future  em- 
peror of  Russia. 


But  Peter  had  long  felt  his  strength  declining,  from 
the  pains  he  had  suffered  through  the  strangury  ever 
since  1723  ;  hence  the  gloom,  alternating  with  violent 
bursts  of  passion,  to  which  he  became  subject;  and 
to  this,  perhaps,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  execution  of 
Mons,  first  chamberlain,  and  favourite  of  the  empress 
Catharine  ;  the  reason  assigned  for  which  was  neglect 
of  duty,  bribery,  &c.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1724, 
going  to  visit  the  forge  and  manufactory  of  arms  at 
Systerbeck,  he  saw  a  boat  filled  with  soldiers  and 
sailors  stranded,  and  sent  a  shallop,  which  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  it  off.  Determined  to  gain  his  end, 
he  set  out  for  the  spot  himself,  and  as  his  vessel 
could  not  quite  reach  the  spot,  he  leaped  into  the 
water  and  waded  to  the  boat,  which  he  aided  in  getting 
off.  But  the  cold  which  he  caught  rendered  his  con- 
dition extremely  dangerous.  He  celebrated  the  new 
year  1725,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  chose  a 
new  antipope,  and  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  su- 
perfluous chapels  and  the  removal  of  the  images. 
A  surgical  operation  gave  him  no  relief;  pain  often 
deprived  him  of  reason,  but  in  his  intervals  of  sanity 
he  was  soothed  with  the  consolations  of  religion 
by  Theophanes,  archbishop  of  Pleskow.     In  one  of 
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these  intervals  he  granted  full  pardon  to  Menzikotf, 
at  the  earnest  desire  of  Catharine.  He  expressed  a 
wish  to  speak  with  his  favourite  daughter  Anna ;  but 
when  she  came  the  emperor  was  speechless.  He 
expired  on  the  8th  of  February  17'25,  in  the  arms  of 
his  wife,  who  had  not  left  him  for  three  nights.  Peter 
was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and,  according  to  his 
physicians,  might  have  lived  forty  more  if  he  had  not 
so  long  concealed  his  disorder.  Peter  was  a  man  of 
powerful  and  original  genius,  who  did  every  thing 
himself,  and  was  never  the  instrument  of  others. 
His  ardour  was  joined  with  prudence  and  resolution. 
His  violent  passions  and  sensual  excesses  were  the 
fruits  of  the  barbarism  of  his  nation,  his  imperfect  edu- 
cation, and  uncontrolled  power.  On  the  centennial 
celebration  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  an  eques- 
trian monument  by  Falconet,  representing  him  at  full 
speed  springing  up  a  rock,  with  his  hand  extended, 
and  the  inscription  "PetroPrimo,CatharinaSecunda, 
MDCCLXXXII,"  was  exposed  to  view  in  Peters- 
burg.    It  is  represented  in  the  jjrevious  page. 

PETER  II.,  emperor  of  Russia,  grandson  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  son  of  Alexis,  ascended  the  throne  in 
consequence  of  the  will  of  Catharine  I.  in  1727,  when 
but  thirteen  years  old.  He  died  in  1730,  of  the  small- 
pox, and  was  succeeded  by  Anna  Ivanowna. 

PETER  III.,  FEDROWITCH,  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. As  the  male  line  of  the  Romanoffs  ceased  with 
Peter  II.,  the  empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I. 
and  Catharine  I.,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  succession 
enjoined  by  her  father,  appointed  Charles  Peter  Ul- 
rich,  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  son  of  her  sister  Anna 
Petrowna  and  the  duke  of  Holstein,  her  successor, 
in  1742  ;  and  in  1745  she  married  him  to  the  princess 
Sophia  Augusta,  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  afterwards  the  ce- 
lebrated Catharine  II.  Peter  III.  ascended  the  throne 
in  17G2.  His  first  step  was  a  reconciliation  with  Fre- 
deric II.,  towhom  he  restored  the  conquered  kingdom 
of  Prussia  Proper,  and  sent  15,000  men  to  assist  him. 
He  established  some  salutary  laws ;  but  a  conspiracy 
broke  out  which  ])ut  an  end  to  his  life  after  a  reign 
of  six  months.  His  predilection  for  the  people  of 
Holstein,  his  attempts  to  establish  Prussian  tactics 
and  to  overthrow  the  privileges  of  the  great,  had 
made  him  numerous  enemies.  This  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  the  night  of  the  Sth  of  July,  1762.  He  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  but  could  not  save  his  life  by  this 
means  ;  and  he  was  killed  at  Ropscha,  a  seat  of  Count 
Rasumoffsky,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1762. 

PETER,  the  apostle  (whose  original  name  was 
Simon),  was  a  Galilean  fisherman  from  Bethsaida. 
His  brother  Andrew,  having  been  received  by  Jesus 
among  his  disciples,  introduced  Simon  to  the  divine 
instructer.  He  promptly  resolved  to  leave  all  and 
follow  Jesus,  at  whose  command  he  had  made  a  most 
remarkable  draught  of  fishes.  After  this  event  we 
find  him  always  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
one  of  his  most  confidential  disciples.  From  the  firm- 
ness of  his  faith,  Jesus  named  him  Cephas  (a  rock), 
and  bestowed  upon  him  peculiar  marks  of  affection  ; 
yet  he  never  gave  him  any  superiority  over  the  other 
apostles,  as  the  catholics  maintain ;  nor  did  Peter 
himself  ever  assume  it.  On  the  contrary,  Jesus  re- 
minded him  in  their  presence  of  his  faults  and  his 
impetuosity ;  and  in  the  last  dreadful  night  before 
the  crucifixion,  Peter  encountered  the  reproving  look 
of  his  master,  whom  he  had  followed  at  a  distance  to 
the  house  of  the  high-priest,  and  there  basely  denied 
him  frorafear  of  punishment.  Repentance  forthis  crime 


purified  and  strengthened  liis  noble  heart,  which 
glowed  with  a  warm  love  of  Jesus.  His  zeal  and 
eloquence  made  him  often  the  speaker  in  behalf  of 
his  fellow  apostles  on  important  occasions  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  feast  of  pentecost,  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  where  Peter  had  the  boldness  to  preach  the 
gospel  publicly  for  the  first  time,  and  converted  se- 
veral thousands  by  his  powerful  eloquence;  and  before 
the  Jewish  council,  where  he  defended  the  new  faith. 

His  opinions  had  great  influence  in  the  Christian 
churches,  and  on  his  proposal  the  ajKistles  and  elders 
of  the  first  synod  at  Jerusalem  resolved  that  a  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  Moses  should  not  be  required 
of  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Peter  pro- 
bably travelled  through  several  countries  of  Middle 
and  Western  Asia,  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity  ;  but 
the  tradition  that  he  went  to  Rome  and  was  crucified 
there  in  the  year  67  rests  only  on  the  records  of  the 
Roman  church  ;  on  which,  also,  the  pope  rests  his 
claims  to  be  considered  the  successor  of  this  apostle. 
The  two  Epistles  of  Peter  in  the  New  Testament 
were  written  in  Greek  and  directed  to  the  churches 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  their  style  and  in  the  exposition 
of  doctrines,  they  bear  strong  marks  of  his  ardent 
mind,  hurrying  from  thought  to  thought,  careless  in 
expression,  but  still  animated  and  forcible. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT,  an  enthusiastic  monk 
of  Amiens,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, roused  Europe  to  the  first  crusade.  Peter,  who 
had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  instigated  by 
the  difticulties  he  had  undergone,  flew  at  his  return 
to  Pope  Martin  the  Second  ;  and  under  the  auspices 
of  that  pontiff,  preached  to  an  assembly  of  more  than 
4000  of  the  clergy,  with  30,000  laymen,  that  met  at 
Piacenza,  the  wild  project  of  driving  the  Mohamme- 
dans from  Jerusalem.  The  success  of  his  enthusi- 
astic harangues  was  proportionate  to  the  boldness  of 
his  scheme  and  the  ignorance  of  his  auditors.  Peter 
himself  led  the  way  through  Hungary,  at  the  head  of 
an  undisciplined  multitude  of  more  than  300,000 
men,  a  comparatively  small  number  of  whom  sur- 
vived to  reach  the  city.  Peter  distinguished  himself 
by  his  personal  courage  at  the  storming  of  the  holy 
city;  and  having  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of 
his  undertaking,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  founded  the  abbey  of  Noirmoutier,  and  died  its 
first  superior. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CHARLES  MORDAUNT, 
EARL  OF,  a  son  of  Lord  Mordaunt,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estale  in  1675.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  to  Tangier  in  16S0,  in  which 
he  served  with  distinction  against  the  Mohammedans. 
He  went  over  to  Holland  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
and  entering  into  the  scheme  of  his  dethronement, 
returned  to  England  with  his  successor,  by  whom  he 
was  created  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  appointed  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Peterborough  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
in  1697,  and  was  subsequently  employed  as  com- 
mander of  the  English  army  in  Spain,  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession.  He  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  coui'age,  activity,  and  conduct  in  taking 
Barcelona,  and  obtaming  many  other  advantages  over 
the  French ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  of  the  imperial  forces,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  British  parliament.  In  the 
reign  of  George  I.  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  received  the  appointment  of  general  of  ma- 
rines.    His   death  took  place  during  a  voyage  to 
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Lord  Peterborough  was  intimate 
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Lisbon  in  1735 

with  his  literary  contemporaries,  and  was  himself  a 
writer  of  jjoetry,  some  of  which  has  been  published. 
In  "The  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk," 
edited  by  Mr.  Croker,  are  several  of  his  letters. 

PETERS,  HUGH,  was  born  at  Fowey,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1599,  and  in  1622  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  After  obtain- 
ing a  license,  and  preaching  in  London  with  great 
success,  he  removed  to  Holland,  and  several  years 
afterwards  to  America,  on  account  of  his  nonconfor- 
mity. In  1636  he  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  church  at  Salem,  and  remained  there  five  years. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  attention  exclusively 
to  spiritual  concerns,  l)ut  took  an  active  interest  in 
mercantile  and  civil  aflairs ;  he  assisted  in  reforming 
the  police  of  the  town,  suggested  the  plan  of  the 
fishery  and  of  the  coasting  and  foreign  voyages, 
procured  carpenters,  and  engaged  in  trade  with  great 
success. 

In  1641  he  came  to  England  on  a  mission  to  pro- 
cure an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade,  but 
never  returned.  During  the  civil  war  he  advocated 
the  cause  of  parliament  by  his  preaching,  and  was 
appointed  by  Cromwell  one  of  the  licensers  of  minis- 
ters, and  also  a  commissioner  for  amending  the  laws, 
though  totally  disqualified  for  such  employment. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  tried  for  conspiring  with 
Cromwell  and  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  was 
executed  on  the  l6th  of  October,  I660,  aged  sixty 


of  that  assembly.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  king 
Pethion  was  accused  of  having  contributed  to  the 
massacres  of  September ;  but  against  this  charge  he 
successfully  defended  himself.  He  now,  however, 
became  the  object  of  jealousy  to  Robespierre,  and  was 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists  in  May 
1793.  He  made  his  escape,  with  some  other  depu- 
ties of  the  same  party,  to  the  department  of  Calvados, 
where  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  insurrections  against  the  terrorists.  Some  time 
after  the  body  of  Pethion,  with  that  of  Buzot,  one  of  his 
confederates,  was  found  in  a  field  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde,  half  devoured  by  wolves,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  perished  from  hunger. 

PETIOxN,  ALEXANDRE.— This  celebrated  pre- 
sident of  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  of  Hayti, 
was  a  mulatto,  and  received  his  education  in  the  mi- 
litary school  of  Paris.  Being  a  man  of  cultivated  un- 
dei-standing  and  attractive  manners,  and,  moreover, 
well  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  he  served  in  the 
French,  and  afterwards  in  the  Haytian  armies,  with 
success  and  reputation.  He  was  in  high  credit  as  a 
skilful  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  the 
most  essential  services  to  Toussaint  and  Dessalines, 
from  whom  he  received  many  marks  of  attention  and 
rapid  advancement  in  his  profession.  He  succeeded 
Clen-aux  in  the  government  of  Port  au  Prince,  and 
the  command  of  the  mulattoes,  and  held  this  post  at 
the  time  of  Dessalines'  death.  Petion  was  highly 
respected  by  the  people  for  his  talents  and  virtues ; 


one  years.   He  is  accused  by  Burnet  of  having  pressed  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  government  by  the 

the  condemnation  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  ;  but  he  death  of  Dessalines,  the  people  of  colour  rallied  around 

himself  declared  in  his  will  that  he  opposed  it.     He  him  as  their  chief  in  preference  to  Christophe,  who 

was  a  man  of  no  learning,  but  of  impetuous  zeal  and  became  the  leader  of  the  blacks.     Christophe,  deem- 


peculiar  native  vigour  of  mind.  His  sermons,  several 
of  which  were  published,  produced  a  great  effect  upon 
the  populace  by  their  striking  though  vulgar  elo- 
quence. His  coarse  and  familiar  images  never  failed 
to  answer  their  purpose  ;  and  he  possessed  the  faculty 
of  associating  his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  them  from  being  easily  forgotten. 

PETHION,  or  PETION  DE  VILLENEUVE, 
JEROME,  a  French  revolutionary  statesman,  who 
was  originally  an  advocate  at  Chartres,  and  was  chosen 
deputy  by  the  tieis  e'tat  of  that  city  to  the  states- 
general.     The  character,  conduct,  and  talent,  of  Pe- 


ing  himself  entitled  to  the  undivided  succession  of 
Toussaint  and  Dessahnes,  the  two  chiefs  took  up 
arms  and  had  many  rencounters,  in  one  of  which 
particularly,  a  pitched  battle,  fought  January  1st, 
IS07,  Petion  was  defeated  and  pursued  by  Christophe 
to  the  very  gates  of  Port  au  Prince.  This  campaign 
secured  to  Christophe  a  decided  and  unquestioned 
ascendency  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  where 
his  chief  strength  lay.  Still  Petion's  personal  popu- 
larity, and  the  hostility  of  the  mulattoes  to  the  ne- 
groes, enabled  him  to  maintain  his  ground  at  the 
south  ;  and  a  bloody  war  ensued  between  the  rival 


thion  have  been  variously  represented;  but  his  great  j  chieftains  of  several  years'  duration,  favourable  in  its 
influence  over  public  affairs  is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  issue  to  Christophe  on  the  whole,  but  not  sufficiently 
destitute  of  aljility.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  ,  so  to  dispossess  Petion  of  his  power.  Wearied,  at 
acted  with  Mirabeau,  but  did  not  join  in  such  of  his  '  length,  of  their  unavailing  struggle,  both  parties  ta- 


measures  as  were  calculated  to  impede  the  extension 
of  liberty  and  equality  of  rights.  In  October  1789 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  committee 
of  general  safety,  and  in  December  1790  was  elected 
president  of  the  national  assembly.  In  June  follow- 
ing he  became  president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of 
Paris,  and,  together  with  Barnave  and  Latour-Mau- 
bourg,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  attend  the  re- 
turn of  the  monarch.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Paris 
in  November  1791,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  impli- 
cation in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries.  June  20th,  1792, 
was  suspended  from  his  functions  July  6th,  but  re- 
stored by  the  assembly  on  the  13th.  His  behaviour 
on  the  10th  of  August  has,  by  some,  been  interpreted 
as  the  result  of  weakness,  and  by  others  as  the  effect 
of  design,  to  avoid  betraying  his  character  as  an  abet- 
tor of  the  violence.  Being  nominated  a  deputy  from 
the  department  of  Eure  and  Loire  to  the  convention, 
which  met  in  September,  he  became  the  first  president 


citly  suspended  the  contest,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  improvement  of  their  respective  dominions. 
Petion's  government  took  the  form  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, consisting  of  himself,  as  president  for  life, 
and  a  legislative  body  so  constituted  as  to  be  com- 
pletely under  his  influence.  Petion  was  a  man  of 
line  talents  and  of  honourable  feelings  and  intentions, 
but  not  well  adapted  for  the  station  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill.  The  Haytians,  just  hberated  from 
absolute  slavery,  without  the  education,  habits  of 
thought,  moral  energy,  and  rectitude  of  character, 
which  are  necessary  in  a  government  perfectly  repub- 
lican, stood  in  need  of  a  ruler  less  kind,  gentle,  and 
humane  than  Petion.  In  consequence  of  this  his 
people  relaxed  in  their  attention  to  agriculture,  his 
finances  became  disorganized,  and  his  country  impo- 
verished ;  and,  disheartened  at  a  state  of  things  which 
he  saw  no  means  of  remedying,  he  sunk  into  a  state 
of  despondency,  which  ended  in  voluntary  death. 
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His  final  illness  lasted  only  eight  daj-s,  during  which 
he  resolutely  refused  all  remedies  and  every  species 
of  aliment,  even  to  water ;  dyin^,  at  length,  of  mere 
inanition  and  despondency.  His  physicians,  upon 
examining  his  body  after  death,  found  all  its  functions 
perfectly  sound,  and  without  any  trace  of  malady.  He 
died  on  the  2 nth  of  March,  ISIS,  and  was  succeeded 
by  President  Boyer. 

PETIVER,  JAMES,  an  English  botanist,  who 
practised  as  an  apothecary  in  London.  He  was  a 
celebrated  collector  of  natural  curiosities,  and  formed 
a  museum,  of  which  he  published  an  account.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Ray,  he  prepared  for  the  press 
his  "  History  of  Plants."  Mr.  Petiver  died  in  April 
1718,  and  his  collections  were  purchased  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.  He  published  several  works  on  botany  be- 
sides the  one  already  mentioned. 


PETRARCH,  FRANCIS.— This  extraordinary 
poet  and  restorer  of  literature  in  modern  Italy 
was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1304.  His  father  had  been 
a  notary  in  the  city  of  Florence,  but  had  been 
banished  during  the  infancy  of  his  son,  who  was 
brought  up  till  he  was  seven  years  of  age  at  Ancise 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno.  After  this  period  the  father, 
losing  all  hope  of  setthng  again  in  Florence,  from 
which  the  violence  of  a  political  faction  had  removed 
him,  departed  with  his  family  to  Avignon,  whither 
the  holy  see  had  been  transferred  from  Rome.  Here 
young  Petrarch  first  commenced  his  friendship  for 
Gui  Settimo,  the  son  of  a  Genoese,  with  whom  his 
father  was  acquainted,  and  a  youth  of  about  his  own 
age.  From  Avignon,  however,  both  families  shortly 
removed  to  Car])entras,  a  pleasant  town  a  few  miles 
distant ;  and  here  Petrarch  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Convenole,  a  Tuscan  schoolmaster,  of  whom  Pe- 
trarch said  many  years  after,  that  "  he  resembled  the 
whetstone  which  sharpened  knives  but  remained  dull 
itself."  Under  him,  however,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
elementary  instruction  wliich  he  had  received  from 
him,  Petrarch  soon  left  his  companions  l>ehind  him 
in  his  scholastic  studies,  and  particularly  in  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Latin  language ;  and  from  the  age  of 
ten  to  fifteen  he  learned  as  much  of  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, and  logic  as  could  be  acquired  in  the  schools 
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of  that  day.  At  aliout  this  age  he  appears  either  to 
have  first  received  the  germ  of  poetical  genius,  or 
at  least  to  have  experienced  that  which  chielly  effected 
its  development,  from  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain and  valley  of  Vauciuse.  Of  this  beautiful  spot 
we  have  the  following  graphic  account  from  the  pen 
of  Ugo  Foscoli : — "  The  valley  of  Vaucluse  is  one  of 
those  works  of  nature  which  five  centuries  have  been 
unable  to  disturb.  On  leaving  Avignon  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  reposes  on  an  expanse  of  beautiful  mea- 
dow till  he  arrives  on  a  plain  varied  by  numerous 
vineyards.  At  a  short  distance  the  hills  begin  to 
ascend,  covered  with  trees,  which  are  reflected  on  the 
Sorga,  the  waters  of  which  are  so  limpid,  their  course 
so  rapid,  and  their  sounds  so  soft,  that  the  ])oet  de- 
scribes them  truly  when  he  says,  '  that  they  are 
liquid  crystal,  the  murmurs  of  which  mingle  with  the 
songs  of  birds  to  fill  the  air  with  harmony.'  Its 
banks  are  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  and  in  those 
places  where  the  falls  or  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
prevent  their  being  distinguished,  it  seems  to  roll 
over  a  bed  of  green  marble.  Nearer  the  source  the 
soil  is  sterile ;  and  as  the  channel  grows  narrow  the 
waves  break  against  the  rocks,  and  roll  in  a  torrent 
of  foam  and  spray,  glittering  with  the  reflection  of 
the  prismatic  colours.  On  advancing  still  farther  up 
the  river  the  traveller  finds  himself  inclosed  in  a 
semicircular  recess,  formed  by  rocks  inaccessible  on 
the  right,  and  abrupt  and  precipitous  on  the  left, 
rising  into  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  every  fantastic 
shape,  and  from  the  midst  of  them  a  thousand  rivu- 
lets descend.  The  valley  is  terminated  by  a  moun- 
tain perpendicularly  scarped  from  the  top  to  the 
boUom,  and  through  a  natural  porch  of  concentric 
arches  he  enters  a  vast  cavern,  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  which  are  interrupted  only  by  the  murmur- 
ing and  the  sparkling  of  the  waters  in  a  basin  which 
forms  the  principal  source  of  the  Sorga.  This  basin, 
the  depth  of  wiiich  has  never  yet  been  fathomed, 
overflows  in  the  spring,  and  it  then  sends  forth  its 
waters  with  such  an  impetuosity  as  to  force  them 
through  a  fissure  in  the  top  of  the  cavern,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  a  hundred  feet  on  the  mountain, 
whence  they  gradually  precipitate  themselves  from 
height  to  height  in  cascades,  sometimes  showing,  and 
sometimes  concealing  in  their  foam,  the  huge  masses 
of  rock  which  they  hurry  along.  The  roar  of  the 
torrents  never  ceases  during  the  long  rains,  while  it 
seems  as  if  the  rocks  themselves  were  dissolved  away, 
and  the  thunder  re-echoed  from  cavern  to  cavern. 
The  awful  solemnity  of  this  spectacle  is  varied  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  towards  evening  particularly 
refracts  and  reflects  its  various  tints  on  the  cascades. 
After  the  dog-days  the  rocks  become  arid  and  black, 
the  basin  resumes  its  level,  and  the  valley  returns  to 
a  profound  stillness." 

In  this  beautiful  solitude  did  the  susceptible  mind 
of  Petrarch  become  inspired  with  that  fancy  and 
sensibility  which  constituted  through  life  the  source 
of  all  his  pleasures  and  all  his  sufferings.  The  time, 
however,  shortly  arrived  when  his  father  thought  it 
necessary  to  seek  an  establishment  for  his  son.  Sci- 
ence and  letters  were  held  in  contempt  even  atxVvig- 
non,  though  the  residence  of  the  most  polite  and 
witty  court  in  Europe.  Law  was  the  only  study 
which  led  to  fortune,  and  Petrarco  observing  the 
talents  of  his  .^on,  hoped  he  would  distinguish  him- 
self in  that  profession,  and  sent  him  to  study  at  Mont- 
pelier,  a  town  as  much  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
2  O 
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healthfulness  as  for  the  skill  of  its  professors,  both 
in  physic  and  law.  The  Roman  law  had  been  taught 
there  from  the  twelfth  century.  Petrarch  studied 
here  four  years,  but  it  was  so  much  lost  time,  for  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  fix  his  attention  on  such  dry 
subjects.  "  I  could  not,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "  deprave  my  mind  by  such  a  system  of  chi- 
canery as  the  present  forms  of  law  exhibit."  Petrarco 
perceiving  his  slow  progress,  sent  him  to  Bologna,  a 
place  of  still  higher  celebrity  for  persons  of  this  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  succeeded  no  better  there  than  at 
Montpelier.  His  father  went  to  Bologna  to  remedy, 
if  possible,  this  evil,  which  he  apprehended  would  be 
so  fatal  to  his  future  pursuits.  Petrarch,  who  did 
not  expect  his  father,  ran  to  hide  the  manuscripts  of 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  some  other  poets,  of  whose  works 
he  had  formed  a  little  library,  depriving  himself  of 
every  other  enjoyment  to  become  master  of  these 
treasures.  Petrarco,  having  discovered  the  place  in 
which  they  were  concealed,  cast  them  all  into  the  fire. 

Petrarch  now,  however,  yielded  to  the  dictates  of 
filial  duty,  and,  in  opposition  to  all  his  predispositions 
and  tastes,  pressed  forward  in  the  study  to  which  his 
father  had  appointed  him.  But  nature  was  always 
stronger  than  his  efforts,  though  prompted  by  so 
powerful  a  motive.  At  this  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  two  of  the  best  poets  of  the  day  among 
the  professors  at  the  imiversity  of  Bologna,  Cino  de 
Pestoye  and  Cecco  de  Asoli.  It  was  rather  singular 
that  Cino  had  three  pupils  who  have  conferred  on 
him,  and  their  country,  and  themselves,  the  highest 
honour — viz.,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, and Bartholi.  The 
professors  soon  discovered  the  talents  and  the  poet- 
ical genius  of  Petrarch,  and  directed  their  endea- 
vours to  the  cultivation  of  the  latter.  But  while  he 
was  thus  vacillating  between  his  inclinations  and  his 
duty,  he  received  intelligence  of  his  mother's  death 
and  his  father,  unable  to  support  his  loss,  survived 
her  ])ut  a  few  months. 

After  the  death  of  his  parents,  Petrarch  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  under  the  auspices  of 
John  of  Florence,  an  ecclesiastic  with  whom  he  be- 
came acquainted  ;  and  in  such  pursuits  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  spent  an  uninterrupted  life,  but 
for  the  circumstance  which  formed  the  main  era  of 
his  history  and  determined  the  tenour  of  his  character. 
This  was  his  meeting  with  Laura,  whose  name  has 
ever  been  inseparably  connected  with  his  own,  and 
whose  charms  he  has  immortalized  in  his  verses.  He 
first  saw  her  going  to  the  church  of  St.  Claire  in 
Avignon,  and  immediately  became  passionately  at- 
tached to  her.  She,  however,  was  a  married  lady, 
and  consequently  treated  his  advances  with  becoming 
disregard.  About  the  same  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  and  joined  the  household  of  the  Co- 
lonna  family,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  Avignon  to 
improve  his  knowledge  and  relieve  his  mind  by  tra- 
velling. This  expedient,  however,  proved  utterly 
ineffectual  to  banish  the  recollection  of  Laura.  He 
returned,  composed  a  multitude  of  sonnets  to  her, 
and  at  length  fled  precipitately  from  Avignon  to  the 
solitudes  of  Vaucluse,  where  he  had  at  first  fallen  in 
love  with  nature,  and  was  followed  thither  by  all  the 
demons  which  his  own  morbid  sensibility  had  con- 
jured up. 

In  his  thirty-fourth  year  Petrarch  obtained  a  small 
ecclesiastical  benefice  from  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  and 
though  he  was  pressed  to  reside  at  Avignon,  where 
the  pai)al  court  was  then  held,  he  preferred  the  re- 


tirement of  Vaucluse.  "  Reverend  and  most  digni- 
fied prelate,  my  much  honoured  lord,"  says  Petrarch 
to  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  "  you  in\-ite  me  to  settle  at 
the  court  of  Rome  in  Avignon,  and  fill  me  with  the 
most  brilliant  hopes  of  advancement.  Now,  had  I 
not  previously  received  Inany  the  most  imequivocal 
proofs  of  your  great  kindness  and  aflfection,  I  might 
feel  disposed  to  look  upon  you  as  the  bitterest  enemy 
your  unfortunate  friend  Francis  could  possibly  have 
in  this  world.  From  the  different  conversations  we 
have  frequently  had  together,  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  great  promises  I  have  at  times  had  from  his 
holiness  Pope  John ;  insomuch  as  to  raise  in  my 
mind  a  fair  expectation  of  being  speedily  promoted 
to  some  elevated  post ;  and  yet  here  I  am,  and  here 
I  shall  ever  remain,  that  poor  unfortunate  WTetch 
Petrarch.  Your  long  experience  in  the  world  must 
have  clearly  manifested  to  you  that  nothing  is  more 
fallacious  and  deceitful  than  the  flattering  promises 
of  a  court;  and  that  the  most  profligate  and  the 
most  illiterate  of  mankind,  nay,  even  the  most  dege- 
nerate of  the  sons  of  earth,  who,  either  by  simony, 
favour,  or  adulation,  rise  to  the  highest  stations  and 
dignities  of  the  church,  are  the  j)ersons  best  received 
there.  O  tempora  !  0  mores  !  You  would  think  me 
highly  culpable  were  I  to  obtain  any  thing  good  by  such 
indirect  courses  as  these.  How  is  it  then  possible, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  you,  who  are  a  man  of  high  birth, 
honour,  and  integrity,  can  propose  to  me  to  re-esta- 
blish myself  in  that  court  where  not  a  single  person, 
professing  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  being  actually 
so,  would  deem  it  fit  to  remain  without  shame  to 
himself,  when  not  actually  driven  by  want  so  to  do  ? 
Besides,  were  it  even  possible  for  me  to  obtain  pre- 
ferment through  the  munificence  of  his  holiness,  still 
the  horrid  vices  of  that  court  are  so  revolting  to  my 
mind  that  the  very  thoughts  of  them  make  me  sick 
at  heart.  Know,  that  when  I  withdrew  myself  from 
the  papal  courts,  I  sang  forth  the  psalm — '  ^Yhen 
Israel  went  out  of  Egypt.'  In  the  cheerful  solitudes 
of  Vaucluse  I  enjoy  a  sweet  and  undisturbed  repose, 
which  affords  me  sufficient  leisure  to  prosecute  my 
studies  in  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  what  I  may 
occasionally  have  to  spare  from  those  studies  I  pass 
in  relaxation  and  amusements  at  Cabrieres.  Ah ! 
my  friend,  were  it  possible  for  you  to  fi.x  your  resi- 
dence in  that  charming  valley  of  Vaucluse,  you  would 
not  only  be  disgusted  with  the  papal  court,  but  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  to  me,  it  is  my  firm  de- 
termination never  to  behold  that  court  again.  Re- 
m^ember  me,  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  that  most  excel- 
lent man,  Messere  Stefano  Colonna,  your  father,  as 
well  as  to  your  worthy  brother  the  cardinal,  and 
continue  to  honour  me  with  your  cordial  affection. 
Vaucluse,  10th  of  the  Calends  of  June,  1338." 

In  tracing  the  literary  career  of  Petrarch,  we  must 
not  pass  unnoticed  his  "  passion  for  Laura ;"  indeed 
we  have  already  adverted  to  his  first  meeting  with 
that  lady.  On  the  real  happiness  of  his  life  we  be- 
lieve it  exercised  but  little  influence ;  but  offering  a 
fruitful  theme  for  his  pen  as  a  poet,  it  became  by 
habit  the  business  of  his  existence.  Notwithstand- 
ing Petrarch's  love  of  retirement,  he  still  felt  a  kind 
of  necessity  for  attracting  by  all  means  the  sympathy 
of  the  world ;  and  the  WTetchedness  that  is  encou- 
raged by  such  a  vanity  is  utterly  incapable  of  self- 
consolation.  A  refined  mind,  agitated  by  a  natural 
quickness  of  sensations  habitually  imcontrolled,  made 
him   dread,  and  wish  by  turns,  the  possession  of 
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Laura.  His  passion  was  protracted  by  that  unmanly 
irresolution  which  was  the  real  source  of  his  misery 
and  lamentations.  When  she  disajipeared  for  ever 
from  his  eyes,  melancholy  sensations  had  long  become 
habitual  to  him.  In  the  course  of  the  ten  following 
years  he  wrote  the  second  part  of  his  iove-poetry, 
where  he  describes  Laura  as  sometimes  appearing  to 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  at  other  times  "  he 
dissolves  into  ecstasies,"  and  brings  "  the  third  hea- 
ven before  his  eyes"  to  contemplate  the  celestial 
beauties  of  Laura.  Frequently  he  complains  of  the 
fatality  which  condemned  him  still  to  nourish  his 
desires  upon  the  dust  of  a  shadow,  and  we  find  him 
e.vclaiming, — "What  art  thou  doing?  why  art  thou 
still  musing,  O  my  disconsolate  soul  ?  Why  dost 
thou  persevere  in  looking  back  to  the  time  that  can- 
not return?  Thou  only  addest  fuel  to  the  fire  in  which 
thou  consumest.  Let  us  seek  heaven,  since  nothing 
pleases  us  on  earth  from  the  day  that  we  saw  that 
beauty  which,  living  and  dead,  was  destined  to  dis- 
turb our  repose — "  More  than  twenty  years  at  least 
after  he  had  lost  her,  when  he  was  himself  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  when  he  was  able  to  think  of 
her  with  more  composure,  he  drew  from  his  memory 
a  picture  more  distinct,  though  not  jierhaps  perfectly 
true,  of  the  heart,  the  principles,  and  the  conduct  of 
Laura. 

He  describes  her  descending  from  heaven  on  the 
dew  the  night  after  she  had  left  the  miseries  of  the 
world.  He  says  that  she  appeared  before  him, 
stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  sighing,  said :  "  Re- 
cognise the  woman  who,  from  the  first  moment  that 
thy  young  heart  knew  her,  withdrew  thee  from  the 
path  of  the  crowd." — "Whilst  my  tears  testified  the 
sorrow  which  her  loss  had  occasioned  me — 'Thou 
wilt  never  be  happy,'  said  she,  '  while  thou  art  the 
slave  of  the  world.  To  a  pure  mind,  death  is  eman- 
cipation from  a  dreary  prison.  My  loss  would  give 
thee  pleasure  if  thou  knewest  but  a  small  portion  of 
my  happiness.'  In  uttering  these  words,  she  turned 
her  eyes  with  religious  gratitude  towards  heaven. 

"  She  ceased  ;  and  I  said  to  her,  '  Do  not  the  weight 
of  infirmities,  and  the  tortures  invented  by  tyrants, 
sometimes  embitter  the  agonies  of  death  ?'  '  I  cannot- 
deny,'  said  [she,  '  that  death  is  preceded  by  acute 
suffering  and  by  the  dread  of  eternity;  but  if  we 
place  our  trust  in  God,  it  is  but  as  a  sigh.  In  the 
flower  of  my  youth,  when  thou  lovedst  me  the  most, 
life  had  its  greatest  charm  for  me ;  but  when  I  quitted 
it,  I  felt  the  gaiety  of  one  who  leaves  the  place  of  his 
exile  to  return  to  his  home.  I  felt  no  sorrow  except 
pity  for  thee.' 

"'Ah!  but  tell  me,'  said  I,  'in  the  name  of  that 
fidelity  which  you  formerly  knew,  and  which  you 
now  know  more  certainly  in  the  presence  of  that 
Being  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden,  tell  me,  was  the 

Eity  which  you  felt  for  me  inspired  by  love  ?'  I  had 
ardly  uttered  these  words,  when  I  perceived  her 
countenance  illumined  by  that  heavenly  smile  which 
had  ever  shed  serenity  over  my  sorrows,  and  she 
sighed.  '  Thou  hast  always  possessed  my  affection,' 
said  she,  '  and  thou  always  wilt  possess  it ;  but  I  have 
deemed  it  right  to  temper  thy  ])assion  by  the  stern- 
ness of  my  looks.  A  mother  never  loves  her  child 
more  dearly  than  when  she  seems  to  chide  it.  How 
often  have  I  said  to  myself,  He  is  consumed  by  a 
raging  fire,  and  I  must  not  therefore  let  him  know 
what  is  passing  in  my  heart.  Alae !  we  are  little 
capable  of  9uch  efforts  when  we  ourselves  love  and 


yet  fe^ir.  But  it  was  by  these  means  only  that  we 
coidd  preserve  our  honour  and  save  our  souls.  How 
often  have  I  feigned  anger  while  love  was  struggling 
in  my  heart.  When  I  saw  thee  sinking  beneath  de- 
spondency, I  gave  thee  a  look  of  consolation,  I  spoke 
to  thee.  The  grief  and  the  dread  which  I  felt  must 
have  altered  the  tone  of  my  voice,  and  thou  must 
have  perceived  it.  At  other  times  thou  wert  carried 
away  by  rage,  and  I  could  control  thee  by  severity 
only.  Tliese  are  the  expedients,  these  are  the  arts  I 
have  practised.  It  was  by  this  alternation  of  kind- 
ness and  of  rigour  that  I  have  conducted  thee,  some- 
times happy,  sometimes  unhappy,  wearied  in  truth, 
but  still  I  have  conducted  thee  till  there  is  no  more 
any  danger :  I  have  saved  us  both,  and  my  happiness  is 
the  greater  that  I  have.'  My  tears  flowed  fast  while 
she  spoke,  and  I  answered  her,  trembling,  that  I 
should  be  rewarded  if  I  might  dare  to  believe  her — 
she  interrupted  me,  and  her  face  reddened  as  she 
said :  '  O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  dost  thou 
doubt?  My  tongue  shall  never  reveal  whether  thou 
hast  been  as  dear  to  my  eyes  as  to  my  heart.  But 
in  nothing  have  I  delighted  more  than  in  thy  love, 
and  in  the  immortality  which  thou  hast  given  to  my 
name.  AU  that  I  required  of  thee  was  to  m.oderate 
thy  excess.  In  endeavouring  to  tell  me  the  secret  of 
thy  soul,  thou  openedst  it  to  all  the  world.  Thence 
arose  my  coldness.  Ilie  more  thou  calledst  aloud 
for  pity,  the  more  was  I  constrained  by  modesty  and 
fear  to  be  silent.  There  has  been  little  difference  in 
our  sympathy,  except  that  the  one  proclaimed,  and 
the  other  concealed  it.  But  complaint  does  not  em- 
bitter sufferings,  nor  does  silence  soften  them.' " 

The  poet  says  that  they  continued  this  conversa- 
tion, and  he  dwells  with  some  complacency  on  the 
merit  of  his  poetry,  whilst  Laura  is  unable  to  conceal 
that  jealousy  which,  although  it  springs  immediately 
out  of  selfishness  and  envy,  is  always  mistaken  for 
the  inseparable  effect  of  the  deepest  attachment.  "I 
would  have  desired,"  she  said,  "  to  have  been  born 
near  thy  beautiful  country;  however,  that  land  in 
which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  ])lease  thee, 
ought  to  seem  fair  in  my  eyes.  Haply  that  heart, 
whose  devotion  to  me  alone  is  my  unfailing  delight, 
would  have  felt  for  others." 

"  '  O  no '.'  I  cried,  '  the  roUin?  spheres  above 
That  kindled  first  the  nascent  spark  to  love. 
Whatever  clime  your  heavenly  presence  own'd, 
Had  led  me  there  bv  sacred  instinct  bound.' 

" '  V^'hate'er  you  think,  the  honour  all  was  mine,' 
The  vision  answered  with  a  smile  divine  : 
'But  heedless  how  the  blissl'ul  moments  fly, 
You  see  not  how  Aurora  climbs  the  sky  !' " 

Her  lover  then  asked  her  if  it  would  be  long  before 
he  should  rejoin  her.  Laura  dejiarted,  saying,  "As 
far  as  it  is  permited  me  to  know,  thou  wilt  remain 
long  upon  earth  without  me ;"  and  indeed  Petrarch 
really  survived  Laura  about  twenty-six  years. 

We  now  approach  the  most  memorable  i)eriod  in 
the  hfe  of  Petrarch,  namely,  his  investment  with  the 
laurel  crown  in  the  capitol  at  Rome.  It  is  thus  mi- 
nutely depicted  by  Gib])on  the  historian  : — "  Twelve 
patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scarlet ;  six  repre- 
sentatives of  the  most  illustrious  families,  in  green 
robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  accompanied  the 
procession  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  princes  and  nobles, 
the  senator,  count  of  Anguillara,  a  kinsman  of  the 
Colonna,  ascended  the  throne ;  and  at  the  voice  of  a 
herald,  Petrarch  arose.  After  discoursing  on  a  text 
of  Virgil,  ajid  thrice  repeating  his  vows  for  the  pros- 
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perity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  senator  a  laurel  crown,  with  the  more 
precious  declaration, — '  This  is  the  reward  of  merit.' 
The  people  shouted  '  Long  life  to  the  capitol  and 
the  poet ! '  A  sonnet  in  praise  of  Rome  was  accepted 
as  the  effusion  of  genius  and  gratitude  ;  and  after  the 
whole  procession  had  visited  tlie  Vatican,  the  profane 
wreath  was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  diploma  which  was  presented  to  Petrarch,  the 
title  and  prerogatives  of  poet-laureate  are  revived  in 
the  capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  1 300  years  ;  and  he  re- 
ceives the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing  at  his  choice 
a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the 
poetic  habit,  and  of  teaching,  disputing,  interpreting, 
and  composing,  in  all  places  whatsoever,  and  on  all 
subjects  of  literature.  The  grant  was  ratified  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  the  character 
of  citizen  was  the  recompence  of  his  affection  for  the 
Roman  name." 

The  appearance  of  Petrarch,  when  arrayed  for  his 
triumph  in  the  capitol,  is  carefully  delineated  in  the 
subjoined  sketch,  copied  from  an  illuminated  copy 
of  his  own  works- 
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Petrarch's  person,  if  we  may  trust  to  his  biogra- 
phers, "  was  so  striking  with  beauties  as  to  attract 
universal  admiration."  They  represent  him  "  with 
large  and  manly  features,  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  blooming 
complexion,  and  a  countenance  that  bespoke  all  the 
genius  and  fancy  that  shone  forth  in  his  works." 
Possibly  Petrarch  was  not  over-vain  of  his  exterior 
endowments,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  mo- 
desty liad  ever  interfered* with  his  self-ajipreciation. 
"  Without  being  uncommonly  handsome,"  says  he, 
in  the  "  Letter  to  Posterity,"  "  my  person  had  some- 
thing agreeable  in  it  in  my  youth.  My  complexion 
was  a  clear  and  lively  brown  ;  my  eyes  were  ani- 
mated ;  my  hair  had  grown  gray  before  twenty-five, 
and  I  consoled  myself  for  a  defect  which  I  shared  in 
common  with  many  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity — 
for  Ccesar  and  Virgil  were  gray-headed  in  youth ; 


and  I  had  a  venerable  air,  which  I  was  by  no  means 

very  proud  of." 

After  Petrarch  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  his  in- 
come increased  with  his  reputation.  King  Robert  of 
Naples  then  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  with  the 
privilege  of  not  attending  at  court.  He  returned  to 
Vaucluse,  and  the  holy  see  actually  forced  its  pa- 
tronage upon  a  writer  whose  celebrity  and  independ- 
ence of  character  had  rendered  him  truly  formidable. 
He  would  never  take  holy  orders,  that  he  might  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  accept  a  bishopric,  and  refused 
the  ofiice  of  apostolical  secretary  under  three  popes. 
In  a  bull  by  which  Clement  VI.  conferred  on  him 
an  additional  benefice,  it  is  expressly  declared  "  that 
neither  Petrarch  nor  any  of  his  friends  had  solicited 
it ;"  and  the  ])oet  did  not,  therefore,  consider  that 
any  obligation  was  imposed  on  him,  by  these  liberali- 
ties, to  restrain  the  vehemence  of  his  pen.  In  his 
Latin  eclogues  he  introduces  the  shades  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  church,  reproaching  each  other  with  their 
crimes,  and  consoling  themselves  by  prophesying 
those  of  their  reigning  successor.  The  holy  see  was 
considered  by  Petrarch  as  "  the  school  of  errors,  the 
temple  of  heresy,  the  manufactory  of  treasons,  and 
the  hell  of  living  men."  The  church  was  "  an  im- 
pudent prostitute,  supported  by  the  opulence  of  her 
fornicators."  He  calls  A\'ignon  "thedrainof  all  vices, 
whence  the  sraell  rose  to  pollute  even  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty ;"  and  adds  that  Cecile  de  Commenge,  Vi- 
comtesse  de  Turenne,  secretly  bartered  her  charms  to 
Clement  VI.  for  the  power  of  selling  to  the  public  his 
temporal  favours  and  spiritual  indulgences.  Never 
did  luxury  and  licentiousness  prevail  so  publicly  and 
so  ostentatiously  in  the  pontifical  palace.  Petrarch 
shuddered  at  it,  and  he  describes  it  in  away  to  make 
his  readers  shudder.  At  the  period  of  the  subsequent 
reformation  his  invectives  against  the  court  of  Avig- 
non rendered  Petrarch  infamous  amongsfthe  French 
catholics  :  but,  in  a  semi-civilized  age,  a  great  poet 
is  radiant  with  divinity;  and  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  executioner  would  not  place  his  hand  on  a 
head  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  laurel.  Inno- 
cent VI.  believed  that  Petrarch  was  a  magician,  but 
he  dared  not  bring  him  to  the  stake — and  notwith- 
standing the  poet  called  him  '*  a  suspicious  and  in- 
dolent bear,  whose  coarseness  caused  the  luxury  and 
the  easiness  of  his  predecessor  to  be  forgiven,"  yet 
he  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  honours  and  atten- 
tions; whilst  the  cardinals  of  the  greatest  influence 
could  not  induce  him  to  kiss  his  foot.  To  indulge  in 
the  necessity  which  he  experienced  of  saying  every 
thing  he  thought  and  felt,  Petrarch  availed  himself 
of  a  celebrity  which  no  author,  during  his  life,  ever 
enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree.  Still  he  was  unhappy 
even  on  that  account:  "  This  laurel,"  says  he,  "  with- 
out adding  any  thing  to  my  knowledge,  has  increased 
my  own  discontent  and  the  envy  of  others." 

Arqua  was  long  the  residence  of  Petrarch  ;  indeed 
it  was  there  he  died.  It  is  twelve  miles  from  Padua, 
and  about  three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high  road 
to  Rovigo,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Euganean  hills.  After 
a  walk  of  twenty  minutes  across  a  flat  well-wooded 
meadow,  you  come  to  a  little  blue  lake,  clear,  but 
fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a  succession  of  accli- 
vities and  hills,  clothed  with  vineyards  and  orchards, 
rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  every  sunny 
fruit  shrub.  From  the  banks  of  the  lake  the  road 
winds  into  the  hills,  and  the  church  of  Arqua  is  soon 
seen  between  a  cleft  where  two  ridges  slope  towards 
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each  other,  and  nearly  inclose  the  village.  The  houses 
are  scattered  at  intervals  on  the  steep  sides  of  these 
summits ;  and  that  of  the  poet  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents,  and  command- 
ing a  view  not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the 
dales  immediately  beneath,  but  of  the  wide  plains, 
above  whose  low  woods  of  mulberry  and  willow  thick- 
ened into  a  dark  mass  by  festoons  of  vines,  tall  single 
cypresses,  and  the  spires  of  towns,  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po 
and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  climate  of  these  volcanic  hills  is  warmer,  and 
the  vintage  begins  a  week  sooner  than  in  the  plains 
of  Padua.  The  principal  front  of  his  charming  villa 
is  given  beneath. 


Every  footstep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxiously 
traced  and  recorded.  The  house  in  which  he  lodged 
is  shown  in  Venice.  The  inhabitants  of  Arezzo,  in 
order  to  decide  the  ancient  controversy  between  their 
city  and  the  neighbouring  Ancisa,  where  Petrarch 
was  carried  when  seven  months  old,  and  remained 
until  his  seventh  year,  have  designated  by  a  long 
inscription  the  spot  where  their  great  fellow-citizen 
was  born. 

Petrarch  at  this  period  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  the  following  beauti- 
ful passage  from  "  The  Africa,"  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  Latin,  will  strongly  remind  our  readers  of 
the  Mantuan  poet  Virgil.  The  passage  describes  the 
death  of  Mago  : — 

"  The  Carthai;inian  rose — and  when  he  found 
The  increasinK  anguish  of  his  mortal  wound. 
All  hope  forbid — with  difficult,  slow  breath 
He  thus  addressM  the  comini;  hour  of  death — 

"  ■  Farewell  to  all  my  longings  after  fame  ! 
Cursed  love  of  power,  are  such  thine  end  and  aim  ? 
Oh,  blind  to  all  that  might  have  made  thy  bliss. 
And  must  ambition's  frenzy  come  to  this  ? 
From  height  to  height  aspiring  still  to  rise, 
Man  stands  rejoicing  on  the  precipice, 
Nor  sees  the  innumerable  storms  that  wait 
To  level  all  the  projects  of  the  great. 
Oh,  trembling  pinnacle  of  power  on  earth  ! 
Deceitful  hopes  !  and  glory  blazon'd  forth 
With  false,  fictitious  blandishments  !  Oh,  life 
Of  doubt  and  danger,  and  perpetual  strife 
Witli  death  !    And,  l/imt  ■'  worse  than  this  night  of  woe 
That  comest  to  all,  but  ah  !  when  none  can  know. 
Hour  singled  from  all  years !  why  must  man  bear 
A  lot  so  sad  ?  The  tribes  of  earth  and  air 
No  thoughts  of  future  ill  In  life  molest. 
And  when  they  die,  sleep  on.  and  take  their  rest ; 
But  man  in  restless  dreams  spends  all  his  years. 
And  shortens  life  with  death's  encroaching  fears. 
Oh,  thou,  whose  cold  hand  tears  the  veil  from  error. 
Whose  hollow  eye  is  our  delusion's  mirror! 
Death,  life's  chief  blessing  !  At  this  hour  of  fate. 
Wretch  that  I  am  !    I  see  my  faults  too  late. 
Perils  ill-snught,  and  crimes  ill  worth  the  price. 
Pass  on  in  dire  review  before  my  ej-es  ; 
Yet,  thing  of  dust,  and  on  the  verge  of  night. 
Mail  dares  to  climb  the  stars,  and  ou  the  heijibt 
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Of  heaven  his  owlet  vision  dares  to  bend 

From  that  low  earth,  where  all  his  hopes  descend. 

What  then  avails  me  in  tliis  trying  hour. 

Or  thee,  my  Italy,  this  arm  of  power? 

Why  did  1  bid  the  torcli  of  ravage  flame? 

Ah  !  why  as  with  a  trumpet's  tongue  proclaim 

The  rights  of  man?  confounding  wrong  and  right. 

And  plunging  nations  in  a  deeper  night  ? 

Why  did  I  raise  of  marble  to  the  skies 

A  gorgeous  palace  ?  Vain  and  empty  prize  ! 

Wlien  with  it  lost  my  air-built  dreams  must  lie 

Gulph'd  in  the  Ocean  of  eternity. 

My  dearest  brother,  ah  !  remember  me, 

And  let  my  fate  avert  the  like  from  thee.' 

"  He  said,  and  now,  its  mortal  bondage  riven. 
His  spirit  fled,  and  from  its  higher  heaven 
Of  space  look'd  down  where  Rome  and  Carthage  lay. 
Thrice  blest  in  having  died  before  the  day 
Whose  wing  of  havoc  swept  his  race  away. 
And  had  not  saved  by  valour  vainly  shown 
His  country's  woes,  his  brother's,  and  his  own." 

Petrarch's  love  of  literary  fame,  and  his  ill-concealed 
jealousy  of  criticism,  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  distinguished  dignitary  of  the 
church,  who  had  long  been  his  patron : — 

"  Reverend  and  most  dignified  prelate,  James  Co- 
lonna,  my  very  honoured  lord, — It  is  delightful  to 
me  to  receive  such  an  undoubted  proof  of  your  affec- 
tionate regard  for  me,  as  appears  from  the  displea- 
sure you  feel  in  hearing  my  compositions  criticised 
by  some  poor  v/retched  ignorant  creature ;  for  you 
would  not  take  so  warm  an  interest  in  what  concerns 
my  honour  if  you  did  not  love  me  sincerely.  Know 
then,  for  your  comfort,  that  I  feel  no  more  disturbed 
with  the  shrill  tones  of  those  chirping  crickets  than 
the  moon  does  at  the  loud  baying  of  a  furious  wide- 
mouthed  mastiff.  If  I  really  had  any  intention  to 
imitate  the  first  verse  of  the  Provencal  poet,  Arnaldo 
Danielo, 

'  Drez  et  raison  es  que  je  cante  de  Amour,' 

it  was  only  to  imitate  it  in  part,  because  an  imitation 
of  the  whole  did  not  suit  my  purpose ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  I  made  use  of  his  own  proper  words ;  but 
only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  my  purpose.  If  these 
poor  wretches  could  conceive  the  difference  between 
an  imitation  and  an  absolute  plagiarism,  they  would 
not  hold  such  idle  and  extravagant  language  as  they 
now  do.  But  my  comfort  is  in  the  v/ords  of  Cicero, 
'  Vera  laus  fit  a  laudato  viro.'  Conceive,  therefore, 
ray  dear  and  excellent  friend,  if  these  idle  chatteringg 
can  give  me  uneasiness  for  a  single  moment.  It  is  a 
matter  of  real  concern  to  me  to  learn  from  your  let- 
ter that  our  worthy  and  admirable  friend  Alesser  Ber- 
nardo is  tormented  with  his  old  complaint.  So  ex- 
cellent a  man  ought  not,  if  ^uch  were  the  will  of 
heaven,  to  suffer  any  grievance  whatever.  Remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  him,  and  assure  him  of  the  pain  I 
feel  on  his  account.  I  beg  you  also  to  make  an  apo- 
logy on  my  part  to  the  reverend  cardinal  John,  your 
brother,  for  not  having  endeavoured  to  find  the  book 
he  pointed  out  to  me.  The  reason  for  the  omission 
was  this  :  in  the  very  short  time  I  passed  with  the 
most  serene  king  Robert,  I  was  never  for  a  single 
moment  my  own  master;  and  when  I  proposed  re- 
turning to  Rome,  I  had  not  sufficient  time  left  to  take 
leave  of  any  of  my  friends.  Be  so  good,  in  my  name, 
most  respectfully  to  salute  your  excellent  and  ho- 
noured father,  Messer  Stephen  Colonna,  and  continue 
as  usual  to  exhilarate  your  old  friend  Francis  with 
your  delightful  letters.     Farewell. 

"From  inclination  as  well  as  duty, 

"  Your  most  devoted  friend, 
"  Fk.\ncis  Petrauca.'' 
"  Nai^Les,  Sth  Calenda  of  April,  1341."^ 
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In  1343  Petrarch  was  for  some  time  a  resident  at 
Naples,  and  while  there  witnessed  a  storm,  which  he 
describes  as  the  most  fearful  and  interesting  visita- 
tion of  Providence  he  ever  beheld.  He  says  that  "it 
was  indeed  one  general  commotion  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Adriatic  ;  but  I  will  call  it  the  Neapolitan 
tempest,  because  it  found  me,  against  my  will,  in  the 
port  of  Naples  ;  and,  since  the  eagerness  of  the  cou- 
rier to  depart  leaves  me  not  time  enough  to  record  it 
fully,  I  beg  you  will  be  assured  that  no  man  ever 
beheld  the  elements  of  earth  and  water  in  more  fear- 
ful conspiracy.  This  visitation  from  heaven  was 
foretold  several  days  before  its  occurrence,  by  the 
bishop  of  alittle  neighbouring  island,  who  rested  his 
prediction  on  certain  astronomical  calculations ;  but, 
as  it  rarely  happens  that  prophets  penetrate  the  whole 
truth  of  any  future  event,  so  he  unluckily  announced 
as  the  completion  of  the  catastrophe,  *  that  a  terrible 
earthquake  would  ensue,  by  which  Naples  itself 
would  be  destroyed  on  the  25th  of  November.'  This 
advertisement  obtained  so  much  credit  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  actually  gave  up  every 
other  consideration  to  tlie  grand  concerns  of  religion, 
imploring  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  forgiveness  of 
their  past  oiiences,  as  if  the  following  day  were  in- 
fallibly to  be  their  last.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
laughed  at  the  idle  prediction,  observing  how  little 
faith  was  due  to  astrologers,  the  more  especially  as 
only  a  few  days  had  passed  since  the  last  earthquake. 
In  the  midst  of  these  apprehensions  and  encourage- 
ments (of  which  the  former  however  ])redominated) 
I  retired,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  just  before  sun- 
set, to  my  apartment,  and  in  my  way  thither  met 
almost  all  the  females  of  the  city  (in  whom  the  sense 
of  shame  had  ])een  swallowed  up  by  that  of  danger) 
bare-footed  and  with  hair  dishevelled,  crowding  to 
the  churches,  with  their  babes  in  their  arms,  crying 
and  imploring  God  for  mercy.  As  night  came  on, 
the  sky  was  more  than  usually  serene.  My  servants 
went  to  bed  immediately  after  supper.  For  my  own 
part,  I  proposed  to  stay  up  and  watch  the  setting  of 
the  moon,  at  that  time  (I  think)  in  her  first  quarter. 
The  window  wliicli  looks  to  the  west  was  left  open, 
and  I  saw  her  as  al)out  midnight  she  hid  herself  be- 
hind St.  Martin's  mount,  her  face  much  darkened, 
and  partially  covered  by  clouds.  I  then  closed  the 
window,  and  stretched  myself  on  my  bed,  where,  after 
lying  for  some  time  awake,  I  was  just  falling  asleep 
when  I  was  roused  by  the  noise  of  an  earthquake. 
The  casement  was  burst  open,  the  light  which  I 
always  keep  burning  in  my  chamlier  was  extinguished, 
and  tlie  whole  house  shook  to  its  very  foundations. 
In  this  state,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  as- 
sailed by  the  terror  of  impending  destruction,  I  ran 
to  the  cloisters  of  the  monastery  in  which  I  reside, 
and  where  we  groped  al^out  in  the  dark  (having  only 
the  glimmering  of  one  dull  lamp  to  direct  us)  to  re- 
ceive and  administer  whatever  consolation  was  in  our 
power.  Here  we  were  shortly  met  by  the  ahhot — a 
very  pious  man — with  his  monks  in  procession,  who, 
terrified  by  the  tempest,  were  bearing  the  holy  cross 
and  reliques  of  saints,  and  preceded  by  lighted 
torches,  with  devout  prayers  and  exclamations,  in 
their  way  to  the  church  to  sing  matins  to  the  Vir- 
gin. This  having  inspired  me  with  courage,  I  ac- 
companied them  to  the  church,  where  we  all  with 
one  accord  threw  ourselves  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  (lid  nothing  else  but  with  loud  uplifted  voices 
Hiqjlore  the  divmc  mcicy  and  forgiveness,  expecting 


I  every  minute  the  sacred  building  to  fall  and  bury  us 
in  its  ruins. 

"  It  wovild  be  much  too  long  to  recount  all  the 
horrors  of  that  infernal  night ;  and  although  the 
truth  very  far  exceeds  all  power  of  description,  yet 
I  fear  to  be  thought  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  I 
exclaim.  What  deluges  of  water  !  what  wind  !  what 
thunder!  what  terrible  rumbling  in  the  heavens  I 
what  fearful  tremblings  of  the  earth  !  what  vehement 
commotion  in  the  sea  !  what  shrieks  of  amazed  and 
distracted  multitudes !  The  long  night  seemed  ex- 
tended by  magic  art  to  twice  its  actual  duration; 
and  when  morning  came,  its  approach  was  announced 
to  us  rather  by  the  clock  than  by  any  corresponding 
light  in  the  firmament.  The  priests  robed  them- 
selves for  the  celebration  of  mass,  while  we,  not 
having  courage  to  lift  our  faces  to  heaven,  remained 
stretched  on  the  ground  in  prayer  and  supplication. 
Though  day  had  broke,  it  was  still  as  dark  as  night. 
The  multitudes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  had  be- 
gun to  disperse;  but  towards  the  sea-shore  the  noise 
seemed  to  increase,  and  the  clattering  of  horses  was 
heard  in  the  street  below.  What  this  could  mean  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but,  madebold  by  de- 
spair, I  at  last  mounted  on  horseback  myself,  resolved 
to  see,  even  though  I  should  perish. 

"  Great  God !  who  ever  heard  of  such  things  as 
I  then  beheld  ?  The  oldest  seamen  declared  that 
the  like  was  never  before  witnessed.  In  the  midst  of 
the  port  were  seen  an  infinite  number  of  poor  wretches 
scattered  about  on  the  sea,  and  struggling  to  gain 
the  shore,  who,  by  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  waves, 
were  battered  about  till  they  looked  like  so  many- 
eggs  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  beach.  The  whole 
space  was  filled  with  drowned  and  half-drowned 
bodies — some  with  their  sculls  fractured — others 
with  broken  arms  or  legs — others  with  their  bowels 
gushing  out :  and  the  screams  of  men  and  women 
who  lived  near  the  beach  were  no  less  terrific  than 
the  uproar  of  the  elements.  The  very  sands,  on 
which,  the  day  before,  you  walked  in  easeand  safety, 
were  become  more  dangerous  than  the  faro  of  Mes- 
sina or  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis.  A  thousand  or 
more  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  came  to  the  shore 
on  horseback,  as  if  to  solemnize  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  their  country;  and  when  I  found  myself 
among  them  I  began  to  be  of  better  cheer,  seeing 
that,  if  I  were  doomed  to  perish,  I  should  die  with 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Soon  the  dreadful  ru- 
mour came  to  our  ears  that  the  ground  on  which 
we  trod  had  been  undermined  by  the  sea  and  was 
beginning  to  open.  We  tied  precipitately,  and  saved 
ourselves  ;  but  the  spectacle  we  then  beheld  was  the 
most  terrible  ever  witnessed  by  mortal  eye — the  hea- 
vens so  commingled !  the  sea  so  implacably  turbu- 
lent !  the  waves  mountain-high — and  in  colour  nei- 
ther black  nor  blue,  as  in  more  ordinary  tempests, 
but  perfectly  white,  like  hills  of  snow,  rolUng  over 
the  whole  expanse  from  Capri  to  Naples. 

"The  young  queen,  bare-footed,  and  attended  by 
a  numerous  train  of  females,  went  to  visit  the 
churches  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  No  vessel 
in  the  harbour  was  capable  of  resisting  the  violence 
of  the  gale;  and  three  galleys  which  had  arrived 
from  Cyprus,  and  were  to  depart  that  morning,  were 
seen  by  sympathizing  thousands  to  go  down  without 
a  soul  being  saved.  Three  other  large  ships,  which 
had  anchored  in  the  port,  struck  against  each  other, 
and  sunk,  andall  on  board  perished.  Of  all  the  vessel* 
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one  only  escaped,  on  board  of  which  were  no  less  than 
400  galley-slaves  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Si- 
cilian war  ;  by  the  strength  of  these  malefactors 
alone  the  ship  oeing  enabled  to  stem  the  fury  of  the 
overwhelming  element;  and  even  they  were  quite 
exhausted,  when,  at  the  ajjproach  of  night,  beyond 
all  hope,  and  contrary  to  the  universal  expectation, 
the  sky  cleared,  the  wind  abated,  and  the  sea  grew 
calm.  Thus  the  most  infamous  of  the  sufferers  are 
those  alone  who  escaped  a  watery  grave.  Alas ! 
that  the  words  of  Lucan  should  have  thus  proved 
true — '  that  fortune  favours  the  wicked,' — or  that 
such  is  the  pleasure  of  God — or  that  they,  who  in 
tlie  hour  of  trial  are  most  indifferent  whether  they 
live  or  die,  are  the  securest  from  danger !  This  is 
the  history  of  yesterday." 


^r  A.«M  ^ '  ^^l^^^vc  y 


Through  the  whole  of  his  life  Petrarch  cherished 
the  habits  of  strict  temperance,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  from  his  very  infancy :  he  seldom  ate  more 
than  one  meal  a  day;  he  disliked  wine,  lived  chiefly 
upon  vegetables,  and  often  during  the  seasons  of  de- 
votion and  on  fasting-days,  bread  and  water  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  his  dinner.  As  his  fortune  in- 
creased, he  augmented  the  number  of  his  servants  and 
transcribers  ;  these  he  always  took  with  him  on  his 
journeys,  and  kept  more  horses  to  carry  his  books. 
Twelve  years  before  his  death  he  gave  his  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  manuscripts  to  the  Venetian  senate, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  library  of  Saint 
Marc.  He  requested,  and  received  by  way  of  remu- 
neration, a  mansion  in  Venice.  Possessing  a  house 
in  almost  every  country  where  he  had  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice,  Petrarch  lived  as  if  he  had  no  home,  and 
was  ever  regretting  his  hermitage  of  Vaucluse.  He 
had  resided  there,  with  few  interruptions,  ten  years 
during  Laura's  life-time,  and  he  often  returned  there 
after  her  death.  In  speaking  of  this  abode  he  says, — 
"  I  had  resolved  to  return  here  no  'more,  but  my 
desire  overcame  my  resolution ;  and,  in  justifica- 
tion of  my  inconstancy,  I  have  nothing  to  allege 
but  the  necessity  which  I  feel  for  solitude.  In 
my  own  country  I  am  too  well  known,  too  much 
courted,  too  greatly  praised.  I  am  sick  of  adulation  ; 
and  that  place  becomes  dear  to  me,  where  I  can  live 
to  myself  alone,  abstracted  from  the  crowd,  and  un- 
annoyed  by  the  trumpet  of  Fame.  Habit,  which  is 
second  nature,  has  rendered  Vaucluse  my  true  coun- 
try." The  last  time  he  resided  at  it  two  years,  and 
he  says, — "  I  am  again  in  France,  not  to  see  what  I 
have  already  seen  a  thousand  times,  but  to  dissipate 
weariness  and  disquietude,  as  invalids  seek  to  do,  by 
change  of  place.  Thus  I  have  no  place  to  remain  in, 
none  to  go  to  :  I  am  weary  of  life ;  and  whatever 
path  I  take,  I  find  it  strewed  with  flints  and  thorns. 
In  good  truth  the  spot  which  I  seek  has  no  existence 
upon  earth :  would  that  the  time  were  come  when  I 
might  depart  in  search  of  a  world  far  different  from 
this  wherein  I  feel  so  unhappy^unhappy,  perhaps, 
from  my  own  fault ;  perhaps  from  that  of  mankind  ; 
or  it  may  be  only  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  I  am 
destined  to  live ;  or  it  may  be  the  'fault  of  no  one — 
still  I  am  unhappy." 

>Vhere\'er  he  went,  he  converted  his  abode  into  a 
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sort  of  hermitage,  and  continued  to  compose  \vlM)le 
volumes,  still  exclaiming  that  he  was  only  losing  his 
time,  but  that  he  must  do  something  to  forget  him- 
self.— "  Whether  I  am  being  shaved  or  having  my 
hair  cut,  whether  I  am  riding  on  horseback  or  taking 
my  meals,  I  either  read  myself,  or  get  some  one  to 
read  to  me.  On  the  table  where  I  dine,  and  by  the 
side  of  my  bed,  I  have  all  the  materials  for  writing ; 
and  when  I  awake  in  the  dark  I  write,  although  I 
am  unable  to  read  the  next  morning  what  I  have 
written."  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  al- 
ways slept  with  a  lighted  lamp  near  him,  and  rose 
exactly  at  midnight.  "  Like  a  wearied  traveller  I 
quicken  my  pace  in  proportion  as  I  approach  the  end 
of  my  journey.  I  read  and  write  night  and  day  :  it  is 
my  only  resource.  My  eyes  are  heavy  with  watching, 
my  hand  is  wearied  with  writing,  and  my  heart  is 
worn  with  care.  I  desire  to  be  known  to  posterity  ; 
if  I  cannot  succeed,  I  may  be  known  to  my  own  age, 
or  at  least  to  my  friends.  It  would  have  satisfied  me 
to  have  known  myself  ;  but  in  that  I  shall  never  suc- 
ceed." What  does  a  life,  thus  spent,  avail  ?  To  what 
purpose  are  so  many  watchful  nights  and  weaiy.days, 
— so  many  specimens  of  a  noble  genius,  and  of  a  be- 
nevolent heart  ?  In  the  letter  which  Petrarch  ad- 
dressed, a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  posterity 
as  his  last  legacy,  and  as  the  ultimate  result  of  his 
long  studies,  he  declares  that  he  never  found  a  phi- 
losophical system  which  was  satisfactory  to  him  ;  and 
scarcely  an  historical  fact,  on  the  truth  of  which  he 
could  depend ;  and  thus  concludes — "  To  philoso- 
phise is  to  love  wisdom  j  and  true  wisdom  is  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  lessons  of  early  adversity,  which  harden  selfish 
dispositions,  had  taught  the  generous  heart  of  Petrarch 
to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  others ;  and  shunning — 
like  all  men,  who  are  merely  busied  %vith  their  own 
feelings  and  intellectual  faculties — "  the  exertion  ne- 
cessary for  the  acquirement  and  preservation  of  riches," 
he  was  led  in  the  fearlessness  of  youth  to  spend  for 
the  benefit  of  others  nearly  all  of  the  scanty  inherit- 
ance he  derived  from  parents  who  died  in  exile.  He 
bestowed  one  part  as  a  dowry  on  his  sister,  who  mar- 
ried at  Florence,  and  gave  up  the  other  to  two  deserv- 
ing friends,  who  were  in  indigent  circumstances.  He 
lent  even  some  classic  manuscripts,  which  he  called 
his  only  treasures,  to  his  old  master,  that  he  might 
pledge  them ;  in  this  manner  Cicero's  books,  "  De 
Gloria,"  were  irrecoverably  lost.  If  his  presents  were 
declined,  he  attached  some  verses  to  them  which  com- 
pelled his  friends  to  accept  them ;  and  he  distributed 
his  Italian  poetry  as  alms  amongst  rhymesters  and 
ballad-singers.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  "  so- 
vereign contempt  for  riches,"  which  he  continued  to 
profess,  was  more  apparent  than  real,  especially  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  career,  yet  he  never  forgot  those 
who  looked  to  him  for  aid,  which  he  always  bestowed 
with  kindness.  Among  the  many  legacies  of  his  last 
testament  he  left  to  one  of  his  friends  his  lute,  that  he 
might  sing  tbe  praises  of  the  Almighty— to  a  domestic 
a  sum  of  money,  intreating  him  not  to  lose  it  at  play 
as  usual — to  his  amanuensis,  a  silver  goblet,  recom- 
mending him  to  fill  it  with  water  in  preference  to 
wine — and  to  Boccaccio  a  winter  pelisse,  for  his  noc- 
turnal studies.  Nor  did  he  wait  till  death  had  com- 
pelled him  to  be  liberal.  "  In  good  truth,"  hewTites 
to  Boccaccio,  "  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  an- 
swering that  you  are  my  debtor  in  money.  Oh !  if 
I  were  able  to  enrich  you '. — but  for  two  friends  hke 
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ourselves,  who  possess  but  one  soul,  one  house  is 
sufficient." 

Petrarch's  philanthropy  frequently  exhibited  itself 
in  the  most  democratic  way.  He  speaks  in  the  same 
terms  of  tlie  peasant  and  his  wife  who  waited  on  him 
at  Vaucluse,  ashe  uses  when  recording  the  good  quali- 
ties of  his  powerful  friends : — "  He  was  my  counsellor, 
and  the  keeper  of  all  my  most  secret  designs ;  and  I 
should  have  lamented  his  loss  still  more  grievously 
had  I  not  been  warned  by  his  advanced  age  that  I 
could  not  expect  long  to  retain  possession  of  such  a 
companion.  In  him  I  have  lost  a  confidential  ser- 
vant, or,  rather,  a  father,  in  whose  bosom  I  had  de- 
posited my  sorrows  for  these  fifteen  years  past ;  and 
his  humble  cottage  was  to  me  as  a  temple.  He  cul- 
tivated for  me  a  few  acres  of  indifferent  land.  He 
knew  not  how  to  read,  yet  he  was  also  the  guardian 
of  my  library.  With  anxious  eye  he  watched  over 
my  most  rare  and  ancient  copies,  which,  by  long  us«, 
he  could  distinguish  from  those  that  were  more  mo- 
dern, or  of  which  I  myself  was  the  author.  ^Yhen- 
ever  I  consigned  a  volume  to  his  custody,  he  was 
transported  with  joy;  he  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  with 
sighs ;  with  great  reverence  he  repeated  the  author's 
name ;  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  received  an  accession 
of  learning  and  happiness  from  the  sight  and  touch 
of  a  book.  His  wife's  face  was  scorched  by  the  sun, 
and  her  body  attenuated  by  labour ;  but  she  had  a 
soul  of  the  most  candid  and  generous  nature.  Under 
the  burning  heat  of  the  dog-star,  in  the  midst  of  snow 
and  of  rain,  she  was  found  from  morning  till  evening 
in  the  fields,  whilst  even  a  greater  part  of  the  night 
was  given  to  work  than  repose.  Her  bed  was  of 
straw ;  her  food  was  black  bread,  frequently  full  of 
sand  ;  and  her  drink  was  water,  mixed  with  vinegar ; 
yet  she  never  appeared  weary  or  afflicted ;  never 
showed  any  desire  of  a  more  easy  life ;  nor  was  even 
heard  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  destiny  and  of 
mankind." 

Petrarch  spent  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  at  the 
beautiful  mountain  village  of  Arqua,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Padua ;  and  here  he  died  suddenly,  in  all 
probability  of  apoplexy,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1374, 
having  just  completed  his  seventieth  year.  He  was 
found  that  morning  in  his  library,  with  his  head 
resting  on  a  book. 

The  important  object  of  Petrarch's  study  and  am- 
bition during  his  hfe  was  to  dissipate  the  darkness 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  had  enveloped  the 
literature  of  the  ancients.  But  what  genius  and 
ardour  could  have  been  equal  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  undertaking  ?  He  has  so  far  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  clearing  the  road  to  the  study  of  antiquity  as 
to  acquire  the  title,  which  he  still  justly  retains,  of 
the  restorer  of  classical  learning.  "  Are  you  not 
ashamed,"  wrote  he  to  the  Romans.  "  that  the  wrecks 
of  your  ancient  grandeur,  spared  by  the  inundation 
of  the  barbarians,  are  daily  sold  by  your  miscalcu- 
lating avarice  to  foreigners  ?  And  that  Rome  is  no 
where  less  known  and  less  loved  than  in  Rome?" 
Nor  did  the  enthusiasm  of  Petrarch  for  ancient  monu- 
ments prevent  him  from  describing  them  with  the  taste 
of  a  critic.  He  set  the  first  example  of  collecting  me- 
dals as  the  best  guides  through  the  labyrinth  of  chro- 
nologies and  genealogies  of  dynasties  which  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  world.  We  still  reap  the  benefit  of 
those  manuscripts  which  he  indefatigably  sought 
after  in  every  corner  of  Europe,  and  multiplied  with- 
out sparing  money  when  he   was  poor,  or  labour 


when  he  was  old  and  infirm ;  and  such  was  his 
anxiety  for  their  correctness  that  he  often  submitted 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  transcriber.  He  found  the 
Latin  language, 

"  Not  verdant  then 
With  foliage,  but  of  ilusUy  hue  :  not  light 
The  boughs  and  taperinf;,"but  with   knares  deform'd 
And  matted  thick :   fruits  there  were  none,  but  thorns." 

Yet  under  his  toils  it  revived  with  a  freshness  which 
made  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  brought  back 
the  Augustan  age — a  merit,  however,  which  the 
united  and  incessant  exertions  of  si.x  generations  of 
learned  men,  from  his  time  to  those  of  Leo  X.,  have 
scarcely  attained.  Those  whose  claim  to  the  title  of 
accomplished  scholars  rest  on  elegancies  painfully 
gleaned  from  the  classics,  are  not  justified  in  sneer- 
ing at  the  latinity  of  Petrarch.  It  seems  that  in 
modelling  his  style  upon  the  Romans,  he  was  un- 
willing to  neglect  entirely  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
whose  phraseology  was  more  appropriate  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  public  affairs  being  at  that  period 
transacted  in  Latin,  he  could  not  always  reject  many 
of  those  expressions  which,  although  originating 
from  barbarous  ages,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
adoption  of  all  the  universities,  and  were  the  more 
intelligible  to  his  readers.  In  sacrificing  purity  he 
gained  freedom,  fluency,  and  warmth ;  and  his  prose, 
though  not  a  model  for  imitation,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  imitators,  because  it  is  original  and  his 
own. 

In  Latin  poetry  Petrarch  could  not  be  successful 
while  its  natural  beauties  were  so  slightly  felt,  that 
he  himself,  in  his  youth,  was  guilty  of  writing  hexa- 
meters in  rhyme.  The  pronunciation,  from  which 
all  the  metrical  systems  of  the  ancients  sprang,  had 
already  experienced  so  great  a  change  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  guess,  and  not  always  happily,  at 
the  quantity  of  syllables.  Had  he  possessed  the 
highest  poetical  powers  which  nature  ever  granted 
to  a  mortal,  he  could  not  have  been,  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, a  more  than  ordinary  poet.  The  magical 
combination  of  harmony,  splendour,  freshness,  energy, 
spirit,  pathos,  and  grace  in  describing  every  object 
of  creation,  however  insignificant — every  obscure 
and  fleeting  idea,  and  all  the  commonest  feelings  of 
the  heart,  is  effected  only  by  words ;  but  it  can  never 
be  effected  unless  the  poet  masters  his  diction  so  ab- 
solutely as  to  re-cast  it  into  a  language  of  his  own 
creation ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  grand  advantage 
by  which  the  early  poets  have  outstripped  all  their 
successors.  But  the  more  the  laws  of  a  language 
become  unalterable,  the  more  is  genius  cramped  by 
fetters  ;  and  if  voluntarily  chosen,  it  deserves  no  sym- 
jiathy.  Petrarch,  however,  submitted  to  them  as 
the  only  means  of  commanding  the  admiration  of 
Europe  ;  and  he  obtained  it. 

"  The  Vision  of  the  Spirit  of  Laura"  was  written, 
as  appears  by  expressions  at  the  close  of  it,  when 
Petrarch  was  far  advanced  in  years.  He  revised  it 
four  months  before  his  death,  and  inserted  it  as  an 
episode  in  a  moral  poem  which  he  called  "  The 
Trionfi,"  a  series  of  allegorical  visions  on  the  power 
of  love,  chastity,  death,  talents,  fame,  time,  and 
eternity.  Several  Provencal  poems  written  before 
his  time,  and  "  The  Dream,"  "  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,"  and  "  The  House  of  Fame,"  of  his  contem- 
porary Chaucer,  are  of  the  same  description.  Per- 
ha]is  the  models  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  vision 
which  the  monks  preached  in  imitation  of  those  of 
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Ezekiel  and  St.  John's  Revelation.  The  last  canto  of 
"The  Trionfi"  is  called  " Delia Divinita,"  and  begins, 
"  Since,  then,  I  behold  nothing  certain  beneath  the 
heavens,  I  look  fearfully  around  me,  and  ask  myself, 
in  what  then  canst  thou  trust  ?  I  answered,  in  God  1" 
He  considered  this  work  as  a  great  undertaking ; 
and  he  gave  it  up  from  the  fear  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  finish  it.  He  recommenced  it  again,  however, 
but  perceived  he  had  failed  ;  he  persevered,  never- 
theless, and  left  it  so  disfigured  with  various  read- 
ings, that,  to  complete  a  copy  after  his  death,  it  was 
necessary  to  supply  much  by  conjecture.  It  is  only 
when  he  is  speaking  of  Laura  in  his  poem  that  his 
heart  communicates  its  fire  to  his  genius,  which  had 
languished  more  under  the  disgust  of  life  than  the 
burthen  of  years.  He  records  his  melancholy  feel- 
ings on  the  margins  of  his  manuscripts  : — "  The  more 
I  reflect  on  what  I  am,  the  more  I  feel  ashamed  of 
this  work  :  it  is  no  longer  myself,  it  is  another  who 
writes."  He  was  born  to  create  with  anxiety,  and  to 
dissipate  in  despair,  ihe  illusions  which  were  neces- 
sary to  his  repose,  and  he  was  thus  often  tempted 
to  destroy  even  the  lyric  poetry  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  Laura.  He  does  not  even  mention  it  in  his 
"  Letter  to  Posterity,"  though,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  very  poetry,  the  other  literary  merits  of  this 
great  man  would  not  have  been  remembered  with  so 
much  admiration.  To  his  intimate  friends  he  ex- 
pressed himself  ashamed  of  having  devoted  his  talents 
to  the  amusement  of  ballad-singers  and  lovers,  la- 
menting that  his  verses  had  been  too  generally  dis- 
persed to  be  recalled,  and  complaining  that  they  had 
sometimes  been  partially  disfigured,  and  sometimes 
entirely  forged  by  professional  singers,  who  took 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  collecting  them.  He 
oflfers  the  same  apology  to  the  world,  in  the  first 
sonnet  of  his  collection,  which  he  resolved  to  prepare 
in  his  old  age,  rejecting  those  pieces  which  were 
apocryphal,  and  those  which  he  considered  unworthy 
of  him.  If  many  of  Petrarch's  manuscripts  did  not 
still  exist,  it  would  be  imjx)ssible  to  imagine  or  be- 
lieve the  unwearied  pains  he  has  bestowed  on  the 
correction  of  his  verses."  They  are  curious  monu- 
ments, although  they  afford  little  aid  in  exploring 
by  what  secret  working  the  long  and  laborious  me- 
ditations of  Petrarch  has  spread  over  his  poetry  all 
the  natural  charms  of  sudden  and  irresistible  inspi- 
ration. The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  suc- 
cession of  memorandums  in  Latin  at  the  head  of  one 
of  his  sonnets : — "  I  began  this  by  the  impulse  of 
the  Lord  (Domino  jubente),  10th  September,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  after  my  morning  prayers. — I  must 
make  these  two  verses  over  again,  singing  them 
(cantando),  and  I  must  transpose  them;  three  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  19th  October. — I  like  this  (hoc  placet),  30th 
October,  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. — No  ;  this  does 
not  please  me.  20th  December  in  the  evening." 
And  in  the  midst  of  his  corrections  he  writes,  on 
laying  down  his  pen,  "  I  shall  return  to  this  again  ; 
I  am  called  to  supper. — February  1 8th,  towards  noon ; 
this  is  now  well;  however,  look  at  it  again  (vide 
tamen  adhuc)." 

Sometimes  he  notes  the  town  where  he  happens  to 
be — "  1364,  Veneris  mane,  19  Jan.  dum  invitus  Pata- 
vii  ferior." — It  might  seem  rather  a  curious  than 
useful  remark  that  it  was  generally  on  Friday  that 
he  occupied  himself  with  the  painfid  labour  of  cor- 
rection, did  we  not  also  know  that  it  was  to  him  a 
dav  of  fast  and  penitence.     When  any  thought  oc- 


curred to  him,  he  noted  it  in  the  midst  of  his  verses 
thus  :  "  Consider  this — I  had  some  thoughts  of  trans- 
posing these  lines,  and  of  making  the  first  verse  the 
last,  but  I  have  not  done  so  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
— the  first  would  then  be  more  sonorous,  and  the  last 
less  so,  which  is  against  rule;  for  the  end  should  be 
more  harmonious  than  the  beginning."  Sometimes 
he  says,  "  The  commencement  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
pathetic  enough."  In  some  places  he  suggests  to 
himself  to  repeat  the  same  words  rather  than  the 
same  ideas.  In  others  he  judges  it  better  not  to 
multiply  the  ideas,  but  to  amplify  them  with  other 
expressions.  Every  verse  is  turned  in  several  differ- 
ent ways ;  above  each  phrase  and  each  word  he  fre- 
quently places  equivalent  expressions  in  order  to 
examine  them  again ;  and  it  requires  a  profound 
knowledge  of  Italian  to  perceive  that,  after  such  per- 
plexing scruples,  he  always  adopts  those  words  which 
combine  at  once  most  harmony,  elegance,  and  energy. 
The  best  translations  from  Petrarch's  Italian  poe- 
try are  from  the  pen  of  Lady  Dacre,  from  whom  we 
take  the  subjoined  specimens,  merely  observing  that 
the  opening  sonnet  was  written  late  in  life,  and  that 
the  canzone  appeared  somewhat  earher : — 

"  LiFB  flies  with  rapid  course  that  nought  may  stay. 

Death  follows  after  with  fjigantic  stride; 

Ills  past  and  present  on  my  spirit  prey. 

And  future  evils  threaten  every  side  ; 
Whether  I  backward  look  or  forward  fare, 

A  thousand  ills  my  bosom's  peace  molest; 

And  were  it  not  that  pity  bids  me  spare 

My  nobler  part,  I  from  these  thoughts  would  rest- 
If  ever  aught  of  sweet  my  heart  has  known, 

Remembrance  wakes  its  charms,  while,  tempest  tost, 

1  mark  the  clouds  that  o'er  my  course  still  uown; 
E'en  in  the  port  I  see  the  storm  afar; 

Weary  my  pilot,  mast  and  cable  lost. 

And  set  for  ever  my  fair  polar  star." 

CANZONE. 

"  Oh!  my  own  Italy!  though  words  are  vain 
The  mortal  wounds  to  close, 
Unnumber'd,  that  thy  beauteous  bosom  stain. 
Yet  may  it  soothe  my  pain 
To  sigh  forth  Tyber's  woes, 
And  Arno's  wrongs,  as  on  Po's  sadden'd  shore 
Sorrowing  I  wander,  and  my  numbers  pour. 
Uuler  of  Heaven  !     By  the  all-pitying  love 
That  could  thy  Godhead  move 
To  dwell  a  lowly  sojourner  on  earth. 
Turn,  Lord!  on  this  thy  chosen  land  thine  eye: 
See,  God  of  Charity  ! 

J'rom  what  light  cause  this  cruel  war  has  birth ; 
And  the  hard  hearts  by  savage  discord  steel'd, 
Thou,  Father!  from  on  high. 
Touch  by  my  humble  voice,  that  stubborn  wrath  may  yield  ! 

"  Ye,  to  whose  sov'reign  hands  the  fates  confide 
Of  this  fair  land  the  reins, — 

(This  land  for  which  no  pity  wrings  your  breast) — 
Why  does  the  stranger's  sword  her  plains  infest? 
That  her  green  fields  be  dyed, 
Hope  ye,  with  blood  from  the  barbarians'  veins? 
Beguiled  by  error  weak. 

Ye  see  not,  though  to  pierce  so  deep  ye  boast. 
Who  love,  or  faith,  in  venal  bosoms  seek  : 
When  throng'd  your  standards  most. 
Ye  are  encompass'd  most  by  hostile  bands. 
O  hideous  deluge  gather'd  in  strange  lands. 
That  rushes  down  amain 
O'erwhelms  our  every  native  lovely  plain! 
Alas  !  if  our  own  hands 
Have  thus  our  weal  betrayed,  who  shall  our  cause  sustain  7 

"  Well  did  kind  Nature,  guardian  of  our  state. 
Rear  her  rude  Alpine  heights, 
A  lofty  rampart  against  German  hate ; 
But  blind  ambition,  seeking  his  own  ill, 
With  ever  restless  will. 
To  the  pure  gales  contagion  foul  invites  : 
Within  the  same  strait  fold 
The  gentle  flocks  and  wolves  relentless  throng, 
Where  still  meek  innocence  must  suffer  wrong : 
And  these, — Oh,  shame  avow'd  ! — 
Are  of  the  lawless  hordes  no  tie  cau  hold : 
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Pame  te!l3  Iww  Mavius'  sword 
Erewhile  their  bosoius  gored, — 

Niir  has  Time's  hand  au^'ht  blurr'd  the  reoord  proud! 
AVhen  they  who,  thirsting,  stoop'd  to  quatf  the  flood, 
With  the  cool  waters  iuix.'d,  drauk  of  a  comrade's  blood  1 

"  Great  Crosar's  name  I  pass,  who  o'er  our  plains 
Pour'd  forth  the  ensanguined  tide. 
Drawn  by  our  own  good  swords  from  out  their  veins  ; 
But  now— nor  know  I  what  ill  stars  preside, — 
Heaven  holds  this  land  in  hate  ! 

To  you  the  tlianks  ! — whose  hands  control  her  helm  ! — 
You,  whose  rash  feuds  despoil 
Of  all  the  beauteous  earth  the  fairest  realm  ! 
Are  ye  impell'd  b\-  judgment,  crime,  or  fate. 
To  oppress  the  desolate  ? 
From  broken  fortunes,  and  from  humble  toil. 
The  hard-earn'd  dole  to  wring, 
AVhile  from  afar  ye  bring 

Dealers  iu  blood,  bartering  their  souls  for  hire  ? 
In  truth's  great  cause  I  sing, 
Nor  hatred  nor  disdain  my  earnest  lay  inspire. 

"  Nor  mark  ye  yet,  confirm'd  by  proof  on  proof, 
Bavaria's  perfidy. 

Who  strikes  iu  mockerv,  keeping  death  aloof? 
(Shame,  worse  than  auglit  of  loss  in  honour's  eye!) 
While  ye,  with  honest  rage,  devoted  pour 
Your  inmost  bosom's  gore ! — 
Yet  give  one  hour  to  thought. 
And  ye  shall  own,  how  little  he  can  hold 
Another's  glory  dear,  who  sets  his  own  at  nought.- 
Oh '.  Latin  blood  of  old  ! 
Arise,  and  wrest  from  obloquy  thy  fame, 
Nor  bow  before  a  name 

Of  hollow  sound,  whose  power  no  laws  enforce  ! 
For  if  barbarians  rude 
Have  higher  minds  subdued, 
Ours !  ours  the  crime  ! — not  such  wise  Nature's  course. 

"  Ah !  is  not  this  the  soil  my  foot  first  press'd  ? 

And  here,  in  cradled  rest, 

Was  I  not  softly  hush'd  ? — here  fondly  rear'd  ? 
'  Ah  !  is  not  this  my  Country  ? — so  endeared 

By  every  filial  tie  ! 

In  whose  lap  shrouded  both  mj'  parents  lie  ! 

Oh  !  by  this  tender  thought. 

Your  torpid  bosoms  to  compassion  wrought. 

Look  on  the  people's  grief! 

Who,  after  God,  of  you  expect  relief ; 

And  if  ye  but  relent. 

Virtue  shall  rouse  her  in  embattled  might. 

Against  blind  fury  bent. 

Nor  long  shall  doubtful  hang  the  unequal  fight ; 

For  no,— the  ancient  flame 
Is  not  extiuguish'd  yet,  that  raised  th'  Italian  name  ! 

••  Mark,  sov'relgn  lords !  how  Time,  with  pLniou  strong, 
Swift  hurries  life  along ! 
E'en  now,  behold  !  Death  presses  on  the  rear. 
We  sojourn  here  a  day — the  next,  are  gone  ! 
The  soul  disrobed — alone, 

IMust  shuddering  seek  the  doubtful  pass  we  fear. 
Oh !  at  the  dreaded  bourne. 
Abase  the  lofty  brow  of  wrath  and  scorn, 
(Storms  adverse  to  the  eternal  calm  on  high  I) 
And  ye,  whose  cruelty 
Has  sought  another's  "harm,  by  fairer  deed 
Of  heart,  or  hand,  or  intellect,  aspire 
To  win  the  honest  meed 
Of  just  renown — the  noble  mind's  desire  ! 
Thus  sweet  on  earth  the  stay ! 
Thus  to  the  spirit  pure,  unbarr'd  is  Heaven's  way  ! 

"  My  song!  with  courtesy,  and  numbers  sooth, 
Thy  daring  reasons  grace. 
For  thou,  the  mighty,  in  their  pride  of  place, 
Jliist  woo  to  gentle  ruth. 
Whose  haughty  will  long  evil  customs  nurse, 
Ever  to  truth  averse ! 
Thee  better  fortunes  wait. 
Among  the  virtuous  few — the  truly  great! 
Tell  them — but  who  shall  bid  my  terrors  cease  ? 
Peace !  Peace !  on  thee  I  call !  return,  oh  !  Heav'n-born  Peace  !' 


Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  Petrarch's 
literary  remains,  we  must  now  briefly  advert  to  those 
of  a  more  perishable  character.  AYe  have  seen  that 
he  died  at  Arqua,  and  in  that  charming  spot  was  his 
body  interred.  Petrarch  is  laid  Cfor  he  cannot  be  said 
to  be  buried)  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on 
four  square  columns  on  an  elevated  base,  and  preserved 
from  au  association  with  Jijeaner  tombs.     It  stands 


conspicuously  alone,  and  is  accurately  delineated  be- 
neath. 


Petrarch's  fountain  (for  here  every  thing  is  Pe- 
trarch's) springs  and  expands  itself  beneath  an  arti- 
ficial arch,  a  little  below  the  church,  and  abounds 
plentifully,  in  the  driest  season,  with  that  soft  water 
which  was  the  ancient  wealth  of  the  Euganean  Hills. 
The  revolutions  of  centuries  have  spared  these  se- 
questered valleys,  and  the  only  violence  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch  was  prompted, 
not  by  hate,  but  veneration.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  its  treasure,  and  one  of  the 
arms  was  stolen  by  a  Florentine  through  a  rent  which 
is  still  \-isible. 

All  who  Aisit  Arqua,  and  feel  any  interest  in  litera- 
tiue,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Petrarch,  and 
amongst  this  number  we  must  place  Byron,  who  wrote 
the  following  beautiful  lines  on  his  last  earthly  rest- 
ing place : — 

"  There  is  a  tomb  in  Arquk; — rear'd  in  air. 

Pillared  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover  :  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  weU-sung  woes,  * 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.     He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes  : 
M'atering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  name 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself  to  fame. 

"  They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqui,  where  he  died  ; 
The  mountain-village,  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  v;Ue  of  jears  ;  and  'tis  their  pride — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  it  be  their  praise. 
To  oli'er  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than  if  a  pyramid  formed  his  monumental  fame. 

"  And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  felt. 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hopes  decayed 
In  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  green  hill's  shade. 
Which  shows  a  disUnt  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  displayed, 
For  they  can  lure  no  further ;  and  the  ray 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  sufficient  holiday." 

A  tablet  has  also  been  raised  to  Petrarch  at  Parma, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  cathedral,  because 
he  was  archdeacon  of  that  society,  and  was  only 
snatched  from  his  intended  sepulture  in  their  church 
by  a  foreign  death.  Another  tablet  with  a  bust  has 
been  erected  to  him  at  Pa^-ia,  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing passed  the  autumn  of  136S  in  that  city. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  politicgJ  condition 
of  Italy,  which  has  for  ages  precluded  the  natives  of 
that  beautiful  country  from  imitating  the  example  of 
such  men  as  Petrarch,  has  also  induced  them  to  pay 
a  species  of  idolatrous  attention  to  the  remains  of 
the  illustnous  dead,     Petraich  was  indeed  a  sincere 
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Christian,  without  intolerance — a  sound  patriot  with- 
out austerity ;  who  neither  wasted  his  feelings  in  the 
idle  generalities  of  philosophy,  nor  restricted  them  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  party  or  faction ; — he  was  just, 
generous,  affectionate,  and  gentle.  All  his  sonnets 
together  do  not  shed  a  lustre  on  him  equal  to  the  sin- 
cere, single-hearted,  mild,  yet  uncompromising  spirit 
that  breathes  throughout  the  letters  of  advice  and  re- 
monstrance, which  not  idly  or  obtrusively,  but  under 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  his  great  name,  and  the 
affectionate  regard  professed  for  him,  he  addressed  to 
all  whom  he  believed  influential  either  for  good  or  ill; 
from  popes  and  emperors  to  Colo  Rienzi,  the  well 
meaning  tribune  of  Rome.  Like  our  own  great  Bacon, 
Petrarch  Uved  centuries  in  advance  of  those  around 
him. 

PETRONIUS,  TITUS,  sumamed  Arbiter,  a  Ro- 
man author,  notorious  for  his  licentiousness  and  ob- 
scenity. He  was  born  at  ]Marseilles  and  lived  in  the 
court  of  Nero,  being  for  a  time  the  favourite  of  the 
emperor,  who  made  him  master  of  his  voluptuous 
bancpiets  and  revelries.  But  he  finally  fell  a  victim 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant,  by  whose  command 
he  was  obliged  to  put  himself  to  death.  ITie  corrup- 
tion and  dissolutene.ss  of  Roman  manners  at  that 
period  are  portrayed  in  the  fragments  of  the  "  Saty- 
ricon  Libri,"  in  which  Petronius  describes,  in  prose 
and  in  verse,  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and  which 
are,  therefore,  valuable  at  least  as  a  picture  of  man- 
ners. Some  attribute  it,  on  account  of  several  allu- 
sions to  another  author  who  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  in  Naples. 

PETT,  SAMUEL,  a  medical  practitioner,  who  was 
born  in  Cornwall  in  1765,  and  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town.  In  1781,  when  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  entered  the  dissenting  academy  at  Daventry.  Dr. 
Pett's  first  settlement  in  his  professional  character 
was  at  Plymouth.  He  removed  in  1796  and  took  up 
liis  abode  at  Clapton.  To  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow-creatures  he  was  eagerly  devoted, 
especially  such  as  came  within  the  scope  of  his  pro- 
fession. Having  thoroughly  studied,  from  the  com- 
mencement, the  operation  of  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery, 
he  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  vaccination,  which  he 
believed  wovild  finally  exterminate  the  small-pox, 
or  at  least  destroy  the  malignity  of  the  disease.  He 
therefore  discouraged  the  variolous  inoculation,  and 
partly  as  a  trustee  of  the  parish  of  Hackney,  and 
partly  as  a  physician,  he  procured  the  disuse  of  the 
practice  amongst  the  parochial  dependents.  He  drew 
up  a  paper  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two 
inoculations  to  which  he  gained  the  signatures  of  the 
medical  practitioners  at  Hackney,  and  this  determined 
the  resolution  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  Dr.  Pett 
died  at  his  residence  in  Clapton  Square,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1823,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
His  death  was  the  consequence  of  a  slight  wound  in  the 
hand,  which  he  received  while  engaged  in  dissection. 

PETIT,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  practical 
philosopher,  who  was  born  on  the  iGth  of  May,  1623. 
Having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a 
grammar  school  at  Romsey  in  Hampshire,  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years.  He  then  came  back 
to  England  and  entered  the  navy,  where  he  saved  a 
suthcient  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  visit  seve- 
ral foreign  schools  of  medicine.  In  1647  a  patent 
was  granted  him  by  parliament  for  seventeen  years 


for  a  machine,  ^7hich  he  calls  an  inetrumetft  for 
doidjle  writing.     In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  hig 
"  Advice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Harthb,"  he  calls  it,  "  an 
instrument  of  small  bulk  and  price,  easily  made,  and 
very  durable ;  whereby  any  man,  even  at  the  first 
sight  and  handling,  may  write  two  resembling  copies 
of  the  same  thing  at  once,  as  serviceably  and  as  fast 
(allowing  two  lines  upon  each  page  for  setting  the 
instruments)  as  by  the  ordinary  way,  of  what  nature, 
or  in  what  character,  or  what  matter  soever,  as  paper, 
parchment,  a  book,  &c.,  the  said  writing  ought  to  be 
made  upon."     Though  this  invention  did  not  prove 
very  profitable,  yet  it  introduced  him  to  several  per- 
sons of  distinction.     He  subsequently  took  up  his 
residence  at  Oxford,  where  he  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  so  high  did  he  rank  as  a  man  of  science 
that  at  his  house  were  held  the  philosophical  meet- 
ings which  preceded  and  gave  rise  to   the   royal 
society.     In  1652  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
army  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  physician  to  three  lord 
lieutenants  successively.    Some  time  after  his  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  having  observed  that  the  lands  for- 
feited by  the  rebellion  in  1641,  which  had  been  ad- 
judged to  the  soldiers  who  suppressed  it,  were  insuf- 
ficiently measured,  he  represented  the  matter  to  the 
proper  authorities,  who  granted  him  a  contract  to 
make  the  admeasurements  anew;  and  these  he  finished 
with  such  exactness  that  there  was  no  estate  of  6()/, 
per  annum  and  upwards  which  was  not  distinctly 
marked  at  its  true  value,  maps  being  likewise  made 
by  him  of  the  whole.     By  this  contract  he  gained  a 
very  considerable  sura  of  money.     Besides  twenty 
shillings  a  day,  which  he  received  during  the  per- 
formance, he  had  also  a  penny  an  acre  by  agreement 
with  the  soldiers :  and  it  appears  from  an  order  of 
government,  dated  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  19th  of 
March,  1655,  that  he  had  then  surveyed  2,00S,00O 
acres  of  forfeited  profitable  land.     He  was  likewise 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  setting  out  the  lands 
to  the  army  after  they  were  surveyed.    When  Henry 
Cromwell  obtained  the  lieutenancy  of  that  kingdom 
in  1655,  he  made  Dr.  Petty  his  secretary,  appointed 
him  a  clerk  of  the  councd  there  in  1657,  and  had 
him  elected  a  burgess  for  West  Looe  in  Cornwall, 
in   Richard   Cromwell's   parliament,  which  met  in 
165S.     Shortly  after,  however.  Sir  Hierom  Sankey, 
member  for  Woodstock,  impeached  him  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the  execution  of  his 
office.     He  came  to  England  and  appeared  in  the 
house  of  commons,  where  he  answered  to  the  charge 
of  his  prosecutors  ;  the  matter  was  adjourned  but 
never  came  to  an  issue  as  the  parliament  was  sud- 
denly dissolved  the  following  day.    Henry  Cromwell 
had  written  a  letter  to  Thurloe,  in  which  he  speaks 
very  favourably  of  him.    He  says,  "  Sir,  I  have  here- 
tofore told  you  my  thoughts  of  Dr.  Petty,  and  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  if  Sir  Hierom  Sankey 
do  not  run  him  down  with  numbers  and  noise  of 
adventurers,  and  such  other  like  concerned  persons, 
I  believe  the  parliament  will  find  him  as  I  have  re- 
presented.   He  has  curiously  deceived  me  these  four 
years  if  he  be  a  knave.     I  am  sure  the  juntos  of 
them,  who  are  most  busy,  are  not  men  of  the  quietest 
temper.     I  do  not  expect  you  will  have  leisure  or 
see  cause  to  appear  much  for  him  ;  wherefore  this  is 
only  to  let  you  understand  my  present  thoughts  of 
him.    The  activeness  of  Robert  Reynolds  and  others 
in  this  business  sIjows  that  Petty  is  not  the  only 
mark  aimed  at." 
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Upon  his  return  to  Ireland  soon  after,  some  further 
endeavours  being  used  to  bring  on  a  prosecution,  Petty 
pubhshed  the  same  year,  "  A  Brief  View  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings between  Sir  Hierom  Sankey  and  the  Author, 
with  the  State  of  the  Controversy  between  them,"  in 
three  sheets,  which  was  followed  by  "  Reflections 
upon  some  Person  and  Things  in  Ireland,"  &c.  He 
then  came  again  to  England,  and  brought  a  very  warm 
application  in  his  favour  from  the  lord  lieutenant  in 
these  terms  :  "  Sir,  the  bearer.  Dr.  Petty,  hath  been 
my  secretary,  and  clerk  of  the  council  here  in  Ireland, 
and  is  one  whom  I  have  known  to  be  an  honest  and 
ingenious  man.  He  is  like  to  fall  into  some  trouble 
from  some  who  envy  him.  I  desire  you  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  to  assist  him  wherein  he  shall 
reasonably  desire  it.  Great  endeavours  have  been 
used  to  beget  prejudice  against  him,  but  when  you 
speak  with  him  he  will  appear  otherwise."  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  was  removed  from  his  public  em- 
ployments in  June. 

Dr.  Petty  then  retired  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
till  the  restoration,  when  he  obtained  the  post  of  com- 
missioner of  the  court  of  claims.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  fellows  of  the  royal  society,  and  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  its  council.  To  this  learned  body  he  presented 
a  model  of  a  double-l)ottomed  ship  to  sail  against 
wind  and  tide.  In  1G65  he  communicated  "A  Dis- 
course about  the  Building  of  Ships,"  containing  some 
curious  information  on  that  subject,  when  he  was 
knighted  by  the  king.  Sir  William's  ship  performed 
one  voyage  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  into  which  nar- 
row harbour  she  turned  in  against  wind  and  tide,  but 
after  that  was  lost  in  a  violent  storm. 

In  1666  Sir  William  drew  up  his  treatise  called 
"Verbum  Sapienti,"  containing  an  account  of  the 
wealth  and  expenses  of  England,  and  the  method  of 
raising  taxes  in  the  most  equal  manner.  The  same 
year  (1666)  he  suflfered  a  considerable  loss  by  the  fire 
of  London,  having  purchased,  several  years  before, 
the  earl  of  Arundel's  house  and  gardens,  and  erected 
buildings  in  the  garden  called  Token  House,  which 
were  almost  destroyed  by  the  conflagration.  In  1667 
he  commenced  a  pilchard  fishery,  which,  as  well  as 
some  lead  mines  in  which  he  afterwards  engaged, 
turned  out  a  good  speculation.  His  death  took  place 
in  1687.  He  was  buried  at  Romsey,  and  a  stone 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

PETYT,  WILLIAM,  an  English  lawyer,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works.  Those  entitled 
"  The  Ancient  Rights  of  the  Commons  of  England, 
proving  that  they  were  ever  an  essential  part  of  the 
Parliament,"  his  "  Miscellanea  Parliamentaria,"  and 
his  "Jus  Parliamentariura,"  are  the  principal.  His 
death  took  place  in  17U7. 

PHALARIS. — This  prince,  so  notorious  for  his 
cruelty,  was  a  native  of  Astypalea  in  Crete.  On  his 
banishment  from  that  place  he  went  to  Sicily,  where 
he  made  himself  master  of  Agrigentum,  about  5/1 
B.  C,  and  sought  to  maintain  his  power  by  cruelty 
and  severity.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  his 
cruelty  was  the  punishment  of  the  brazen  bull  pre- 
pared by  Perillus  of  Athens.  The  victim  was  shut 
up  in  the  body  of  the  bull,  and  roasted  slowly  by  a 
fire  underneath.  The  screams  of  pain  uttered  by  the 
unhappy  man  were  made,  by  some  machinery,  to  re- 
semble the  lowing  of  a  bull.  Phalaris  caused  the  first 
experiment  to  be  tried  on  the  inventor.  After  a  reign 
of  about  sixteen  years,  he  was  killed  during  a  rebel- 


lion. The  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Phalaris 
have  been  fully  proved  to  be  spurious  by  Bentley,  in 
his  celebrated  controversy  with  Boyle. 

PHERECYDES,  a  celebrated  sage  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  wrote  in 
prose  on  philosophy  and  religion,  although  his  tone  of 
expression,  as  is  natural,  inclines  much  to  poetry.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syros,  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Thales. 
The  fragments  of  his  work  on  nature  and  the  gods 
are  merely  allegorical  thoughts.  Pherecydes  consi- 
dered Jupiter,  time,  and  the  earth,  which  he  esteemed 
a  chaos,  as  the  elements  of  all  things. 

PHIDIAS,  a  celebrated  Grecian  statuary,  who 
flourished  about  450  years  before  the  Christian  gera. 
The  circumstance  which  first  elicited  the  talents  of 
Phidias  was  the  munificent  administration  of  Pericles. 
The  city  of  Athens  having  been  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  the  opportunity  was  eagerly 
seized  by  that  magnificent  projector  of  adorning  it 
with  far  more  splendid  edifices  than  those  which  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  violence  of  the  invaders. 
Intent  on  this  great  national  design,  he  saw  with 
eagerness,  in  the  genius  of  Phidias,  the  m  eans  of  giving 
form,  shape,  and  completeness  to  the  most  glorious 
of  his  conceptions.  He  accordingly  appointed  Phi- 
dias the  general  superintendent  of  all  the  public 
works  then  in  progress,  both  of  architecture  and  sta- 
tuary ;  and  well  did  the  event  sanction  his  choice. 
The  buildings  reared  under  the  direction  of  this  great 
sculptor,  though  finished  within  a  short  period,  seemed 
built  for  ages ;  and,  as  observed  by  Plutarch,  had  the 
venerable  air  of  antiquity  when  newly  completed,  and 
retained  all  the  freshness  of  youth  after  they  had 
stood  for  ages.  Of  these  works  the  most  celebrated 
was  the  temple  of  Minerva  (the  guardian  deity  of 
Athens),  which  was  built  in  the  Acropolis.  This 
edifice  had  been  previously  called  the  Hecatompedon, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  measured  a  hun- 
dred feet  square ;  but  after  it  was  re-built  it  was  called 
the  Parthenon. 

Plutarch,  after  stating  that  Phidias  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  all  the  public  works,  in- 
forms us  that  the  temple  of  the  Parthenon  was  re- 
built by  Callicrates  and  Ictinus.  He  further  states^ 
that  the  long  wall  of  the  city,  which  Socrates  says  he 
heard  Pericles  propose  to  the  people,  was  built  by  the 
former  of  these  architects.  It  has  hence  been  in- 
ferred by  some  that  Phidias  had  no  personal  or  im- 
mediate concern  in  any  parts  of  the  workmanship^ 
and  that  he  is  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  work  of 
sculpture  by  the  express  language  of  Plutarch.  This 
inference,  however,  seems  scarcely  warranted  by  the 
text,  and  is  contrary  to  other  evidence.  It  is  true 
that  the  professions  of  statuary  and  architect  were  fre- 
quently united  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  earlier 
times  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  singular  that,  had  this 
been  the  case  with  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  and  espe- 
cially had  they  been  the  authors  of  works  so  exqui- 
site as  those  which  adorned  the  Parthenon,  their 
names  should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny 
among  the  celebrated  sculptors  of  the  age  of  Phidias. 
Ictinus  seems  to  have  attained  a  higher  eminence  in 
his  art  than  Callicrates,  and  was  employed  in  con- 
structing the  temple  of  Phygalia  while  his  contem- 
porary builder  was  engaged  in  raising  the  wall  of 
Athens,  a  work  necessarily  of  much  more  massive- 
ness  than  taste.  The  marbles  of  the  Phygalian  tem- 
ple have  been  regarded  by  the  most  competent  judges^ 
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as  inferior  to  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  now  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  probably 
executed  by  a  different  hand.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Ictinus  framed  even  these  ;  and,  therefore, 
no  inference  can  hence  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis  that  he  completed  those  which  adorned 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  It  cannot,  however,  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
latter  edifice  were  entirely  the  workmanship  of  Phi- 
<lias.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  formed  the  designs 
for  the  whole ;  that  Callicrates  and  Ictinus  carried 
into  effect  the  architectural  part  of  them  ;  and  that 
Alcamenes,  and  others  his  jjupils  and  contemporaries, 
executed  the  larger  part  of  the  sculpture,  while  he 
occasionally  touched  and  finished  the  more  important 
figures,  and  overlooked  the  process  by  which  his 
noble  conceptions  were  embodied  and  rendered  im- 
mortal. 

All  writers  agree  in  regarding  the  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  erected  within  the  temple,  as  the 
entire  production  of  Phidias.  It  was  indeed  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  his  works,  if  we  except  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis.  Independently  of  the 
workmanship,  it  was  of  noble  dimensions  and  of  the 
most  costly  materials.  It  was  twenty-six  cubits  or 
thirty-nine  feet  in  height,  and  formed  of  ivory  and 
gold,  being  most  probably  composed  originally  of  the 
former,  and  overlaid,  at  least  in  parts,  by  the  latter. 

Phidias  was  very  ungratefully  treated  by  his  coun- 
trymen, who  accused  him  of  defrauding  them  of  the 
gold  they  provided  for  his  statue  of  Minerva.  But 
Pericles,  having  foreseen  the  danger  to  which  his  su- 
periority would  expose  him,  had  advised  him  so  to 
employ  the  gold  that  it  might  readily  be  separated 
from  its  place ;  and  on  its  being  taken  down  and 
weighed,  it  was  found  perfectly  entire.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  charge  with  which  Phidias  had 
to  contend.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  had  engraven 
his  name  on  the  statue  in  the  Parthenon ;  but  Cicero 
informs  us  that,  not  being  permitted  to  inscribe  his 
name  upon  its  base,  he  introduced  his  own  figure 
among  the  decorations  of  the  shield.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, from  Plutarch's  life  of  Pericles,  that  he  carved 
his  own  figure  and  that  of  his  munificent  j)atron  on 
the  shield,  representing  the  former  as  an  old  man, 
bald-headed,  lifting  a  stone  with  both  his  hands,  and 
the  latter  fighting  with  an  Amazon,  and  so  raising  his 
arm  to  throw  a  javelin  that  part  of  his  face  was  hid- 
den. This  circumstance  was  brought  forward  as  a 
serious  accusation  against  him ;  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  he  was  in  consequence  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died,  as  some  supposed,  a  natural  death  ; 
but,  as  others  conceived,  by  poison.  At  least  the 
latter  hypothesis  was  supported  by  those  who  wished 
to  throw  odium  on  Pericles,  by  causing  it  to  be  sus- 
pected that  this  event  was  accomplished  by  his  con- 
nivance. The  whole  story,  however,  appears  from 
the  greater  number  of  authorities  to  be  founded  in 
mistake  ;  and  from  these  it  seems  that  the  artist  with- 
drew in  disgust  to  Elis,  where  he  framed  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter.  Menon,  his  base  accuser,  was  exempted 
from  taxes  by  a  public  decree,  and  the  generals  of 
the  republic  ordered  to  afford  him  their  especial  pro- 
tection. The  conduct  of  the  Athenians  on  this  occa- 
sion, although  it  admits  of  no  excuse,  may  be  ex- 
plained in  some  degree  on  the  supposition  that  their 
envy  of  surpassing  genius  and  success  was  height- 
ened by  their  disposition  to  extend  to  Phidias  part  of 
that  odium  which  at  one  period  fell  on  Pericles.   In- 


deed the  artist  had  been  previously  accused  of  suffer- 
ing his  house  to  be  made  the  scene  of  the  debauche- 
ries of  his  patron  ;  though,  for  the  honour  of  genius, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  charge  was  destitute  of 
foundation. 

Animated  rather  than  subdued  by  the  ingratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  Phidias  laboured  to  surpass  the 
greatest  works  with  which  he  had  adorned  Athens. 
With  this  view  he  framed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  for  the  Eleans,  and  completely  succeeded  even 
in  excelling  his  own  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon.  Lu- 
cian  informs  us  that  in  order  to  render  this  work  as 
perfect  in  detail  as  it  was  noble  in  conception  and 
outline,  he  exposed  it  while  in  progress  to  the  i)ublic 
view,  and,  concealing  himself  near  it,  heard  every  cri- 
ticism made  by  the  spectators,  and  profited  by  every 
suggestion  which  he  considered  as  useful.  This  statue 
was  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  represented,  in  the  en- 
thusiastic descriptions  of  those  who  saw  it,  as  embo- 
dying the  sublime  picture  which  Homer  has  given  of 
the  monarch  of  the  heavens. 

PHILEMON  OF  ATHENS,  a  Greek  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Menander,  to  whom  only  he  was  con- 
sidered as  second  in  dramatic  composition.  A  few 
fragments  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us, 
which  were  originally  collected  by  Hugo  Grotius, 
although  English  translations  have  appeared.  The 
time  of  his  birth  has  been  assigned  to  373  B.  C. ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  died  through  excessive  laughter  at 
seeing  an  ass  eat  figs  from  a  countryman's  basket, 
B.  C.  274. 

PHILIDOR,  ANDREW,  a  musician  of  Dreux,  of 
some  reputation  in  his  profession,  but  far  more  cele- 
brated as  the  best  chess-player  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  in  France  in  1726,  and  became  a  page  in  the 
band  of  the  king,  where  he  made  so  great  a  profici- 
ency that  he  composed  a  successful  motet  with  full 
choruses  before  his  twelfth  year.  As  he  grew  up  his 
fondness  for  the  game  of  chess  increased  into  a  pas- 
sion, in  order  to  indulge  which  he  travelled  over  great 
part  of  Europe,  engaging  every  where  with  the  best 
players.  He  continued  in  this  country  some  time, 
during  which  he  printed  his  "  Analysis  of  Chess,"  a 
book  which  has  since  gone  through  numerous  edi- 
tions, and  is  considered  a  standard  work.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  comic 
opera,  of  which,  with  Monsigny  and  Duni,  he  may 
be  considered  the  reviver.  There  are  twenty-one 
operatic  pieces  of  his  composition,  of  which  "  Le 
Marechal,"  produced  in  1761,  ran  more  than  a  hun- 
dred nights.  Philidor  afterwards  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1779  set  the  "Carmen  Seculare,"  esteem- 
ed the  best  of  his  works.  His  death  took  place  in 
1795.  A  short  time  previously  to  his  decease  he 
played  two  games  of  chess  at  the  same  time,  blind- 
fold, against  two  of  the  most  distinguished  amateurs, 
one  of  which  he  won,  the  other  was  a  drawn  game. 

PHILIP,  king  of  Macedon. — This  monarch,  who 
was  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  went  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  received  an  excellent  education  in  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  Epaminondas.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  B.C.  361,  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  he  found  tottering  and  surrounded 
by  numerous  enemies.  His  genius  soon  succeeded 
in  establishing  it,  and  raising  it  to  a  pitch  of  great- 
ness which  it  had  never  before  attained.  He  freed 
himself  from  his  enemies,  partly  by  concessions,  and 
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partly  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  short  time  lie  made 
war  also  upon  his  peaceful  neighbours  ;  and,  encou- 
raged by  his  successes  in  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  he 
sought  gradually  to  extend  his  dominions  over  all 
Greece.  The  dissensions  of  the  different  states  fa- 
voured his  designs,  and  the  subtle  Philip  well  knew 
what  use  to  make  of  this  division.  When,  therefore, 
he  was  summoned  to  aid  the  Thebans  against  the 
Phocians,  who  had  plundered!  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  he  did  not  neglect  this  opportu- 
nity to  carry  into  effect  his  ambitious  purposes.  The 
subjugation  of  the  Phocians  was  very  soon  accom- 
plished, but  the  treacherous  conrluct  of  Phihp  towards 
his  allies  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  ;  several  states 
formed  a  league  with  the  Athenians  to  oppose  him, 
while  others  condescended  to  use  the  most  disgrace- 
ful flattery  towards  the  artful  conqueror.  A  wound 
which  he  received  on  his  return  from  a  campaign 
against  the  Scythians,  delayed  the  blow  which  was 
to  prostrate  the  liberty  of  Greece,  till  at  last  the  great 
victory  at  Cheronaea,  B.  C.  338,  decided  its  fate. 
Philip  assembled  at  Corinth  the  deputies  of  all  the 
Grecian  states,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace,  which 
deprived  them  of  freedom.  When  he  was  on  the 
point  of  causing  himself  to  be  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  which  was  to  march  against  the 
Persians,  he  was  assassinated,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  by  Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian, 
who  was  hired  to  commit  this  act  by  the  Persians, 
'lliis  prince,  the  inventor  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
vmited,  with  the  highest  talents  of  a  commander,  the 
intrepidity  of  the  bravest  soldier;  but  ambition  and 
love  of  power  were  the  most  prominent  features  in  his 
character,  which  often  led  him  to  the  most  unwar- 
rantable actions. 

PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Spain,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  of  Eleonora  of  Portugal. 
He  was  called  by  the  Spanish  writers  the  Prudent, 
and  by  the  protestants  the  Demon  of  the  South,  and 
was  born  at  Valladolid  in  1527.  Naturally  cold, 
grave,  and  reserved,  but  sagacious  and  active,  he  was 
educated  with  care  by  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  by  whom 
he  was  early  imbued  with  bigoted  sentiments.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  married  the  Portuguese 
princess  Mary,  and  was  entrusted  by  his  father  with 
the  administration  of  Spain,  imder  the  direction,  how- 
ever, of  the  duke  of  Alva.  In  1547  Charles  sent  for 
him  to  come  to  Brussels,  and  Philip  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  Netherlandish 
estates ;  but  his  austerity  and  his  preference  of  his 
Spanish  courtiers  soon  rendered  him  an  object  of 
dislike.  His  father  was  desirous  of  having  him  de- 
clared his  successor  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the 
diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon  in  1550,  but  his  cold  and 
proud  manners  were  so  unfavourable  to  his  cause 
that  he  was  sent  back  to  Spain.  Having  lost  his 
first  wife,  Philip  soon  after  married  Mary  I.  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  much  older  than  himself;  but  his 
unpopularity  among  the  English  rendered  his  resi- 
dence here  so  disagreeable  that  he  soon  left  the 
country  and  retired  to  Flanders.  In  1555  Charles 
V.  abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  who 
thus  became  the  first  sovereign  of  Europe.  Veteran 
troops,  able  generals  and  statesmen,  a  yearly  revenue 
of  30,000,000  ducats,  rich  colonies,  and  industrious 
provinces  had  raised  Spain  to  an  unexampled  degree 
of  power.  Philip  received  from  his  father,  in  the 
presence  of  the  states-general,  and  with  the  most  im- 
pressive solemnities,   tlxe  sovereignty  of  the   Low 


Countries,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  assumed  that 
of  Spain.  Charles  retired  to  a  monastery,  on  a  mo- 
derate allowance,  which,  through  the  neglect  of  his 
son,  was  irregularly  transmitted  to  him.  In  1556 
Philip  concluded  a  truce  with  France,  which  was 
broken  by  the  French,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  the  same  year.  Paul  having  declared  that  Philip 
had  forfeited  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  fief  of  the 
holy  see,  the  latter  found  himself  oldiged  to  send  the 
duke  of  Alva  against  the  head  of  the  church,  who 
was  forced  to  accede  to  an  armistice.  Philip  then 
came  to  England,  and  prevailed  on  Mary,  by  the 
threat  that  he  would  otherwise  never  again  set  foot 
in  her  dominions,  to  declare  war  against  France.  A 
considerable  English  force  accordingly  joined  the 
army  under  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  count 
of  Egmont,  which  was  besieging  St.  Quintin.  The 
French,  under  Montmorency,  were  entirely  defeated 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1557.  Phihp,  who  during 
the  battle  was  occupied  in  prayer,  joined  the  army 
after  it  was  over. 

Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  victory  to 
march  to  Paris,  Philip  was  satisfied  with  occupying 
St.Quentin,  Ham,  and  Chatlet,  and  soon  after,  under 
the  impulse  of  superstitious  fears,  concluded  a  dis- 
advantageous peace  with  the  pope.  On  the  death  of 
Mary,  which  was  hastened  by  the  neglect  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  loss  of  Calais,  Phihp  sued  for  the  hand 
of  Elizabeth,  who  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his 
temper  and  the  aversion  of  her  subjects  against  him 
to  listen  to  his  addresses.  The  peace  of  Cambray 
finally  terminated  the  long  struggle  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  monarchies,  under  conditions  favourable 
to  the  latter.  The  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  II.,  king  of  France,  who  had  been 
previously  designed  for  Don  Charles,  son  of  Philip, 
was  stipulated  by  one  of  the  articles  of  this  peace. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  Philip  returned  to  Sjjain, 
leaving  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the 
hands  of  his  natural  sister,  Margaret,  duchess  of 
Parma.  His  arrival  was  celebrated  by  the  inquisi- 
tion with  an  auto  da  fe,  and  his  reverential  conduct 
during  the  burning  of  his  subjects  is  highly  praised 
by  the  Spanish  writers.  Soon  after  this  the  troubles 
in  the  Low  Countries  broke  out.  Philip  established 
the  inquisition  there  for  the  suppression  of  heresj% 
and  refused  to  mitigate  its  rigours,  declaring  that  it 
was  better  to  be  without  subjects  than  to  be  the 
ruler  of  heretics.  The  blood-thirsty  Alva  was  sent 
to  execute  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Spanish  court.  The 
counts  of  Egmont  and  Hoorn,  with  a  great  number 
of  less  distinguished  sufferers,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Philip  remained  a  cold  and  unmoved  spectator 
of  the  horrors  caused  by  his  own  rigorous  policy. 
At  the  same  period  a  tragic  event  in  his  own  family 
tended  to  strengthen  the  gloom  of  his  character. 
His  son,  Don  Carlos,  died  in  prison,  where  he  had 
been  thrown  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  two  months 
after  died  Elizabeth,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  wife 
of  Philip. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Moors  in  Granada  was 
quelled  in  1570,  and  Phihp  married  the  archduchess 
Anne  of  Austria,  his  fourth  wife.  In  the  following 
year  his  fleet  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  gained 
by  Don  John  of  Austria  over  the  Turks.  The  duke 
of  Alva  was  recalled  from  the  Netherlands  in  1573. 
His  successor,  Requesens,  died  in  1576,  and  was 
followed  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  was  em- 
powered to  make  some  concessions ;  but,  soon  after 
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t.is  death,  the  union  of  Utrecht  was  formed.  The 
Belgic  Netherlands,  however,  were  reduced  l)y  the 
prince  Alexander  Farnese,  who  next  commanded  the 
Spanish  forces  in  that  quarter.  The  throne  of  Portu- 
gal, having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sebastian, 
was  claimed  by  Philip,  who  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
take  possession  of  that  kingdom.  Philip  himself 
soon  followed  him  thither,  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  Portuguese  estates.  The  assassination  of  Wil- 
liam prince  of  Orange  in  1584  was  received  with  the 
most  indecent  expressions  of  joy  at  the  Spanish 
court,  but  William's  son,  Maurice,  was  a  still  more 
formidable  enemy.  A  rupture  with  England  soon 
followed,  and  the  Armada  was  fitted  out  for  the  con- 
quest of  this  kingdom.  When  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  who  had  the  command  of  the  expedition, 
appeared  before  Philip  with  the  information  of  its 
destruction,  the  king  thanked  him,  because  he  had 
not  despaired  of  his  country.  "  The  will  of  God  be 
done,"  he  added,  coldly ;  "  I  sent  my  ships  to  fight 
with  the  English,  not  with  the  elements." 

This  event  was  a  death-blow  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. Philip  sent  assistance  to  the  leaguers  in 
France,  and  commanded  the  duke  of  Parma  to  in- 
vade the  kingdom ;  and  even  after  Henry  IV.'s  con- 
x-ersion  to  the  catholic  faith,  he  continued  his  hos- 
tility to  that  prince,  who,  in  consequence,  declared 
war  against  him.  The  war  with  England  was  mean- 
while continued,  and  Spain  not  only  suffered  much 
by  losses  in  her  American  colonies,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  shipping  in  that  port  by  Howard  and 
the  earl  of  Essex.  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  had 
also  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  seven  of  the  provinces  had  declared  themselves 
independent.  Reverses  and  diseases  at  length  broke 
Philip's  spirit ;  he  became  desirous  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  his  dominions,  and  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Vervins  with  France.  He  died  the  following  year, 
1398.  The  gout,  dropsy,  and  a  violent  fever,  had 
afflicted  him  the  two  last  years  of  his  life ;  but  he 
retained  his  senses  and  his  activity  to  the  last.  Sores 
on  his  breast  and  knees,  the  consequence  of  his 
early  debaucheries,  disturbed  his  last  days,  and  it  is 
said  that  from  their  corrupt  matter  issued  swarms  of 
vennin,  which  the  physicians  were  unable  to  prevent. 
Phihp  was  a  prince  of  considerable  capacity,  and  he 
entered  with  facihty  into  the  details  of  affairs.  His 
pomp,  generosity,  activity,  and  just  administration, 
when  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  ov/n  private  plans, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  but 
his  boundless  ambition,  his  severity,  and  his  gloomy 
superstition,  made  his  reign  a  period  of  war  and  of 
bad  passions,  and  exhausted  the  immense  i-esources 
of  his  empire. 

PHILIP  II.,  AUGUSTUS,  king  of  France,  was 
born  in  1165,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Louis  VII.,  in  1180.  One  of  his  first 
measures  was  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  the 
kingdom,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  This 
was  done  under  pretence  of  their  being  guilty  of 
various  crimes  ;  but  the  real  purpose  of  the  measure 
was  to  get  possession  of  their  wealth.  Philip  next 
endeavoured  to  repress  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of 
the  nobles,  which  he  eflfected  partly  by  art  and  partly 
by  force.  In  1190  he  embarked  at  Genoa  on  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  met  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  cause 
in  Sicily.     The  jealousies  and  disputes  which  divided 


the  two  kings  induced  Philip  to  return  home  the 
next  year ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  Richard's  im- 
prisonment in  Austria  to  seize  some  of  the  English 
fiefs  in  Normandy.  This  enterprise  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  oath  by  which  the  two  princes  had 
mutually  bound  themselves  to  attempt  nothing  against 
each  other's  dominions  during  the  continuance  of 
the  crusade  ;  and  on  Richard's  delivery  he  com- 
menced a  war  against  Philip,  which  continued  till 
the  death  of  the  former  in  1199.  Philip,  on  hi.s  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land,  had  married  Ingelburga, 
sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark ;  but,  having  taken 
some  disgust  at  her,  he  finally  procured  from  hi.s 
bishops  a  divorce,  under  pretence  of  consanguinity, 
and  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Meran. 
On  the  complaint  of  the  king  of  Denmark  the  pope 
declared  his  marriage  null ;  and,  on  Philip's  refus- 
ing to  receive  Ingelburga,  pronounced  the  interdict 
against  France.  The  king  was  therefore  obliged  to 
yield,  and  restore  her  the  honours  of  a  wife  and 
queen.  In  his  subsequent  wars  with  John,  Philip 
conquered  all  Normandy,Touraine,Anjou,  and  Maine, 
so  that  of  all  the  English  possessions  in  France 
Guienne  alone  remained.  Philip  also  took  part  in 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  died  in  1223, 
after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years.  This  prince  was 
an  able  general  and  sovereign ;  he  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  first  raised  the  royal 
authority  from  its  dependence  on  the  great  vassals. 
He  improved  the  military  organization  of  his  realm, 
founded  useful  institutions,  constructed  roads,  and 
favoured  learning. 

PHILIPS,  AMBROSE,a  poet  and  dramaticwriter, 
who  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  and  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge. On  quitting  the  university  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  one  of  the  literary  wits  who  fre- 
quented Button's  coffee-house,  and  a  friend  of  Steele 
and  Addison.  The  publication  of  his  "  Pastorals"  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  Pope,  who  ridiculed  them 
in  "The  Guardian  ;"  in  consequence  of  which  Philij)s 
threatened  to  inflict  personal  correction  on  the  sa- 
tirist. He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  a  periodical  paper 
called  "  The  Freethinker ;"  and  Dr.  Boulton,  the 
conductor,  obtaining  preferment  in  Ireland,  Philips 
was  made  registrar  of  the  prerogative  court  at  Dublin. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1748,  and  died  the  next 
year.  He  was  theauthorof  "The  Distressed  Mother," 
a  tragedy  taken  from  Racine,  "The  Briton,"  and 
"Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester;"  and  he  wrote 
"  The  Life  of  Archbishop  Wiliiaras." 

PHILIPS,  JOHN,  an  English  poet,  born  in  O.x- 
fordshire,  1676,  and  educated  at'Christ  Church,  0.x- 
ford,  where  he  produced  "The  Splendid  Shilling,"  in 
which  the  sonorous  cadence  of  the  blank  verse  of 
Milton  is  adapted  to  famihar  and  ludicrous  topics. 
He  also  wrote  "  Blenheim,"  a  poem,  in  celebration 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  victory ;  but  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  "  Cyder,"  a  Georgical  work,  in  imita- 
tion of  Virgil.     He  died  in  1708. 

PHILLIPOT,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  an- 
tiquary, who  was  educated  at  Clare  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  the  author  of  "  Villare  Cantianum, 
or  Kent  Surveyed  and  Illustrated."  His  death  took 
place  in  1682. 

PHILLIPS,  EDWARD,  and  JOHN,  two  English 
authors,  who  were  the  nephews  of  Milton  the  poet. 
They  were  the  sons  of  Edward  Phillips  by  Anne 
Milton,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  and  were  born  in 
London  in  1630  and  1631.     Their  lives  are  not  only 
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interesting  as  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  Milton, 
but  curious  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  pro- 
fessed authors  in  the  seventeenth  century.  If  they 
had  been  either  men  of  genius  or  contemptible  scrib- 
blers, they  would  not  in  either  case  have  been  fair 
specimens  of  their  class.  The  nephews  of  Milton 
belonged  to  that  large  body  of  literary  men  who  are 
destined  to  minister  to  the  general  curiosity;  to  keep 
lip  the  stock  of  public  information ;  to  compile,  to 
abridge,  to  translate; — a  body  of  importance  in  a 
great  country — being  necessary  to  maintain,  though 
they  cannot  advance,  its  literature.  The  degree  of 
good  sense,  good  taste,  and  sound  opinions  diffused 
among  this  class  of  writers  is  of  no  small  moment 
to  the  public  reason  and  morals.  To  the  mother  of 
these  young  men  the  first  original  Engbsh  verses  of 
Milton  were  addressed,  which  he  composed  before 
the  age  of  seventeen,  to  soothe  her  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  an  infant  son.  His  first  pubUshed  verses  are  the 
"  Epitaph  on  Shakspeare."  To  perform  the  offices 
of  domestic  tenderness,  and  to  render  due  honour  to 
kindred  genius,  were  the  noble  purposes  by  which 
he  consecrated  his  poetical  power  at  the  opening  of 
a  life  of  which  every  moment  corresponded  to  this 
early  promise.  On  his  return  from  his  travels,  he 
found  his  nephews,  by  the  death  of  their  father,  be- 
come orphans.  He  took  them  into  his  house  ;  he 
supported  and  educated  them,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  do  by  the  recompence  which  he  received  for  the 
instruction  of  other  pupils. 

John,  the  second  of  Milton's  nephews,  published 
very  early  a  vindication  of  his  uncle's  defence  of  the 
people  of  England.  But  both,  in  a  very  few  years 
weary  of  the  austere  morals  of  the  republicans,  quitted 
(the  party  of  Milton,  and  adopted  the  politics,  with 
the  wit  and  festivity  of  the  young  cavaliers.  But  the 
■elder,  a  person  of  gentle  disposition  and  amiable 
manners,  more  a  man  of  letters  than  a  politician,  re- 
tained due  reverence  and  gratitude  for  his  benefactor, 
and  is  believed  to  have  used  his  influence  in  saving 
his  uncle  at  the  restoration.  Twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Milton,  the  first  life  of  him  was  pul)lished 
by  Edward  Phillips,  upon  which  all  succeeding  nar- 
ratives have  been  built.  His  "  Theatrum  Poetarum" 
will  be  always  read  with  interest,  as  containing  the 
opinions  concerning  poetry  and  poets  which  he  pro- 
bably imbibed  from  Milton.  This  amiable  writer 
died  between  1694  and  1698. 

John  Phillips  was,  throughout  life,  chiefly  a  politi- 
cal pamphleteer.  He  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Charles 
II.  till  it  became  unpopular,  and  disgraced  the  name 
of  Whig  by  adopting  that  denomination,  then  new, 
of  the  Friends  of  Liberty,  when  he  associated  with 
the  atrocious  Titus  Gates  ;  and  in  his  vindication  of 
that  execrable  wretch  he  adopted  the  following  raa.\im, 
"  that  the  attestations  of  a  hundred  catholics  cannot 
be  put  in  balance  with  the  oath  of  one  protestant," 
which,  if  our  own  party  were  substituted  for  pro- 
testant, and  the  opposite  party  for  catholic,  might  be 
regarded  as  the  general  principle  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  most  triumphant  factions.  He  was  silenced  by 
the  fatal  events  of  1683,  which  seemed  to  be  the  final 
triumph  of  the  court  over  public  liberty.  In  1G95 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary ;  and 
in  1697  he  celebrated  King  William  as  Augustus 
Britannicus,  in  a  poem  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
From  the  revolution  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
about  1704,  he  was  usefully  employed  as  editor  of 
"  The  Monthly  Mercury, "   a  journal  which  was 
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wholly,  or  principally,  a  translation  from  "  Le  Mer- 
cure  Historique,"  published  at  the  Hague  by  some 
protestant  refugees,  whose  writings  contributed  to 
e.xcite  Europe  against  Louis  XIV. 

PHILLIPS,  THOMAS,  a  catholic  writer,  who 
was  born  at  Ickford  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  Omer's.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  ;"  "The  Study  of  Sacred  Li- 
terature Stated  and  Considered  ;"  and  he  also  trans- 
lated, in  verse,  "Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem,"  and  "Cen- 
sura  Commentariorum  Cornelii  a  Lapide."  He  died 
in  1774. 

PHILLIPS,  WILLLVM,  a  clever  English  writer, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends.  Among 
his  most  popular  works  we  may  enumerate  his  "  Out- 
line of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Mineralogy."  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  papers  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  ge- 
ological society,  all  of  them  containing  proofs  of  the 
zeal  and  effect  with  which  he  pursued  his  enquiries. 
It  was  after  the  invention  of  Dr.  "SVoUaston's  reflect- 
ing goniometer  that  his  assiduity  and  success  in  the 
use  of  that  beautiful  instrument  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce his  most  valuable  "  Crystallographic  Memoirs;" 
and  the  third  edition  of  his  elaborate  work  on  mine- 
ralogy contains  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  results 
ever  yet  produced  on  crystallography,  from  the  ap- 
plication of  goniometric  measurement,  without  the  aid 
of  mathematics.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions Mr.  Phillips  compared  some  of  the  strata 
near  Dover  with  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  France; 
and  proved  that  the  cliflfs  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
English  Channel,  though  evidently  portions  of  strata 
once  continuous,  must  always  have  been  separated 
by  a  considerable  space.  But  the  service  for  which 
he  principally  claims  the  gratitude  of  English  geolo- 
gists is  his  having  been  the  proposerof  ".The  Geolo- 
gical Outlines  of  England  and  Wales  ;"  in  which  his 
name  is  joined  to  that  of  the  Rev.  William  D.  Cony- 
beare.  Mr.  Phillips  died,  much  regretted,  early  in  1829. 
His  brother,  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated as  a  lecturer  on  chemistry. 

PHILO,  a  learned  Jewish  author,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Caligula.  He  was  born,  some  years 
before  Christ,  in  Alexandria,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  elo- 
quence, philosophy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writings.  With  the  writings  of  Plato,  whose  philo- 
sophy was  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute  in  Alex- 
andria, he  made  himself  intimately  acquainted,  and 
he  adopted  his  doctrines  so  completely  that  it  was  said 
of  him,  Philo  platonizes.  From  the  time  of  the  Pto- 
lemies the  Jews  had  borrowed  the  use  of  allegories  from 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  and  thus  imbibed  Platonic 
and  Pythagorean  doctrines,  which  they  treated  as  the 
hidden  and  symbolical  sense  of  their  own  law.  Thus, 
without  having  the  appearance  of  being  indebted  to 
the  heathen  philosophers,  they  could  make  an  arbi- 
trary use  of  their  systems.  These  systems  were  like- 
wise mixed  with  various  oriental  theories,  in  particu- 
lar respecting  the  nature  of  God. 

Philo  zealously  studied  this  philosophy,  then  so  po- 
pular in  Alexandria  ;  and  either  because  he  did  not 
sufficiently  understand  the  Jewish  doctrines,  or  be- 
cause he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  he  mingled  Platonic  dogmas  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  ascribed  them  to  Moses.     Pro- 
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Vynlily  lie  followed  the  exam])le  of  the  Esscnes  and 
Thenipeutae,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  wilh  great 
esteem,  though  he  did  not  adopt  their  mode  of  life. 
He  considered  God  and  matter  as  co-eternal  princi- 
ples ;  God  as  the  primitive  light,  from  whose  rays  all 
Unite  intelligences  proceed.  The  understanding  or 
wisdom  of  God  he  called  also  the  ^on  of  God,  his 
image,  according  to  which  God,  hyhis  creative  power, 
jn-oduced  the  material  world.  He  founds  our  know- 
ledge of  God  upon  intuition.  On  account  of  these 
doctrines,  Bouterwek  considers  him  as  one  of  the  first 
Alexandrian  New  Platonists.  Philo  perfected  himself 
also  in  eloquence,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  which  his  fame  was  so  great  that  he  was 
sent  hy  his  countrymen,  in  the  year  42,  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  defend  the  Jews  against 
the  calumnious  accusations  of  Apion  and  others.  Ca- 
ligula would  not  admit  the  embassy  into  his  presence 
and  Philo  was  even  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  He 
composed,  in  consequence,  a  written  ju.^tification  of 
the  Jews,  evincing  great  learning  and  skill.  The  ac- 
counts are  unworthy  of  belief,  which  state  that  Philo 
went  afterwards  to  Rome  under  Claudius,  that  he 
became  there  the  friend  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith,  but  renounced  it  again  on 
account  of  some  mortifications  which  he  met  with. 
Those  writings  of  Philo  which  have  come  down  to 
us  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  in- 
dustry, who  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy and  literature,  and  are  very  useful  for  those 
who  would  learn  the  state  of  philosophy  at  that  time 
in  Alexandria. 

PHILO  OF  BIBLOS,  a  grammarian,  who  hved 
under  Nero  and  the  following  emperors,  till  the  time 
of  Adrian.  Retranslated  "  Sanchoniathon's  Phoe- 
nician History  into  Greek,"  of  which  we  still  pos- 
sess some  fragments. 

PHILO  OF  BYZANTIUM,  who  lived  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  is  mentioned  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  mihtary  engines,  on  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  &c.  Besides  this  writer  there 
were  an  academic  and  a  stoic  philosopher  of  this  name. 

PHOCION,  an  Athenian  general,  who  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  virtuous  characters  of  anti- 
quity. Though  of  humble  descent,  he  received  a  good 
education,  and  imbibed,  under  Plato  and  other  phi- 
losophers, those  elevated  sentiments  which  governed 
his  whole  life.  His  external  appearance  was  stern 
and  severe,  but  his  disposition  was  mild  and  gentle. 
His  eloquence  was  distinguished  for  clearness  and 
brevity;  and  his  opinion  was  pronounced  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  peo])le  freely  and  without  hesitation. 
He  first  served  under  Chabrias,  an  officer  of  merit, 
but  of  a  violent  and  unequal  character.  He  gained 
his  esteem  and  moderated  his  impetuosity.  His  ac- 
tivity contributed  essentially  to  the  naval  victory  of 
Naxos,  377  B.  C,  and  he  afterwards  collected,  with 
great  prudence,  the  taxes  of  the  islands.  In  the  war 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Athenians  sent  Phocion 
with  some  troops  to  Euboea,  in  hopes  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  to  form  a  junction  with  him.  The  gold 
of  Philip  rendered  this  project  abortive,  and  Phocion 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  troops  to  an  eminence 
for  security.  The  enemy  surrounded  him  and  made 
preparations  for  attack.  Reduced  to  despair,  Phocion 
made  an  onset,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Be- 
fore the  battle  he  gave  permission  to  all  who  desired 
it  to  retire  ;  and  after  the  battle  he  lilterated  the  pri- 
soners, to  save  them  from  the  fury  of  the  Athenians. 
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His  conduct  was  marked  with  prudence,  boldness, 
and  manliness.  He  l)anished  Plutarchus,  who  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Eretria,  and  left  the  island 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  Philip. 

Some  time  after  the  Athenians  resolved  to  yield 
assistance  to  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  threat&ned 
by  Philip,  and  the  command  of  the  ileet  was  entrusted 
to  Phocion.  The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  received 
him,  and  he  not  only  saved  their  city,  but  compelled 
Philip  to  retire  from  the  Hellespont.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  success,  Phocion  always  advised  peace.  His 
honesty,  disinterestedness,  and  patriotism  were  so 
generally  acknowledged,  that  he  was  nominated  com- 
mander forty-five  times  without  once  applying  for 
the  office.  He  always  led  a  simjile  life,  and  culti- 
vated his  small  farm  with  his  own  hands.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  Megara  requested  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  Phocion  zealously  advocated  the  measure, 
marched  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
volunteers,  and  rebuilt  the  walls.  When  Philip  ap- 
peared in  Phocis  with  a  view  to  attack  Attica,  Pho- 
cion in  vain  advised  peace.  The  battle  of  Chseronea 
proved  the  justness  of  his  opinion.  The  Athe- 
nians disregarded  the  advice  of  Phocion,  not  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  Grecian  states  con- 
vened by  Philip  till  they  knew  the  intentions  of  the 
king,  and  in  consequence  found  themselves  obliged 
to  furnish  Philip  with  a  quota  of  cavalry  and  galleys. 
This  they  were  reluctant  to  do,  but  Phocion  advised 
them  to  submit  to  adversity  with  patience.  After 
Philip's  death  Phocion  advised  the  Athenians  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  new  disasters  by  joining  a  con- 
federacy against  the  yoimg  Alexander.  His  opinion 
was  justified  by  the  event.  When,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes,  Alexander  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  the  deliverance  of  the  orators  who  had 
spoken  so  A'iolently  against  him,  Phocion  undertook 
the  commission  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  king 
with  the  happiest  success.  Alexander  conceived  a 
great  affection  for  him,  and  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
hundved  talents,  which  he  declined.  The  deputies 
found  him  carrying  water,  while  his  wife  was  baking 
bread.  But,  not  to  displease  the  king,  he  requested 
the  liberation  of  some  of  his  imprisoned  friends. 

After  Alexander's  death  the  project  was  formed  of 
freeing  Greece  from  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Phocion 
disapproved  the  measure,  though  he  accepted  the 
command.  The  Athenians  were  at  first  successful; 
but  Antipater  soon  obtained  the  superiority,  and 
threatened  Athens,  which  was  instantly  abandoned 
by  the  orators  who  had  been  so  clamorous  for  war. 
In  this  pressing  danger  Phocion  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Antipater,  who  was  encamped  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes,  and  obtained,  on  hard  terms  indeed,  a  jiro- 
mise  that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  without  enter- 
ing the  territory  of  Attica.  The  terms  were,  that 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  should  be  given  up,  an 
aristocratical  government  formed,  and  a  Macedonian 
garrison  introduced  into  Munychia.  This  last  con- 
dition was  long  opposed  by  Phocion,  but  Antipater 
was  inflexible.  Under  these  hard  circumstances  all 
the  efforts  of  Phocion  (who,  with  other  distinguished 
men,  M^as  then  at  the  head  of  government)  were  di- 
rected to  mitigate  the  heavy  burdens  of  his  country, 
and  to  turn  his  influence  with  the  "slacedonians  to 
its  advantage.  Nevertheless,  Phocion  was  accused 
of  having  acted  against  the  good  of  his  coiuitry,  and 
of  having  betrayed  it  to  the  enemy.  He  was  com- 
pelled, by  clamours  and  accusations,  to  take  refuge 
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in  PhocTS  with  Polysperchon,  who  soon  after  deUvered 
him  and  other  refugees  to  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
manded them.  Polysperchon  also  sent  a  letter  to  the 
city,  acknowledging  them  to  be  guilty  of  treachery. 
Their  trial  took  place  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. Phocion,  with  several  of  his  friends,  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  drank  poison,  B.  C.  318.  His 
countrymen  afterwards  repented  of  their  injustice, 
and  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory. 

PHOTIUS,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
was  celebrated  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents  and  the  depth  of  his 
erudition.  He  was  a  native  of  {Constantinople,  and 
originally  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and 
ability  as  a  layman  ;  but,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  pa- 
triarch Ignatius  by  Bardas,  was  consecrated  to  the 
vacant  see  in  858.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years 
a  controversy  was  carried  on  with  much  acrimony 
between  him  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  each  party  ex- 
communicating and  anathematizing  the  other;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  complete  separation  of 
the  eastern  and  western  churches.  Bardas,  his  pa- 
tron, being  at  length  taken  off  by  his  nephew  and 
associate  in  the  empire,  Michael  the  Third,  that  prince 
was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  Basilius,  the  Mace- 
donian, who  then  ascended  the  throne  in  SG6.  But 
Photius,  denouncing  him  for  the  murder,  was  in  the 
following  year  removed  to  make  way  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  old  enemy  Ignatius,  and  was  forced  to 
retire  into  banishment.  On  the  death  of  that  patri- 
arch in  878,  Photius,  by  a  flattering  exposition  of  a 
forged  document  respecting  the  genealogy  of  the 
emperor,  acquired  his  favour,  and,  being  restored, 
maintained  himself  in  the  patriarchal  chair  during 
the  remainder  of  that  reign ;  but  was  at  length  ac- 
cused, on  insufficient  grounds,  of  conspiring  against 
the  new  sovereign,  Leo  the  philosopher,  who  sent  him 
in  886  into  confinement  in  an  Armenian  monastery, 
where  he  died  in  891.  This  learned  and  intriguing 
prelate  was  the  author  of  a  Bibliotheca,  containing 
an  examination  of  280  writers ;  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Bekker ;  of  the  "  Nomocanon,"  a  digest  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  acts  of  councils,  &c.,  under 
fourteen  heads ;  a  lexicon  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  numerous  epistles. 

PIAZZI,  GIUSEPPE,  a  celebrated  director-gene- 
ral of  the  observatories  at  Naples  and  Palermo,  who 
was  born  at  Ponte,  in  the  Valteline,  in  1746;  in  1764 
entered  the  order  of  the  Theatines  at  Milan,  and  stu- 
died at  Milan,  Turin,  and  Rome,  under  Tiraboschi, 
Leseur,  and  Beccaria.  In  1770  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  new  university  in 
Malta,  on  the  abolition  of  which  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  in  1780  became  professor  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics at  Palermo.  Having  induced  the  viceroy  to 
establish  an  observatory  there,  Piazzi  came  to  Eng- 
land and  France  to  purchase  the  necessary  instru- 
ments. The  observatory  was  completed  in  1789,  and 
is  described  in  Piazzi's  "  Delia  Specola  Astronomica 
de'  RegistuJj  di  Palermo."  His  first  observations 
were  pubhshed  in  1792.  He  soon  after  began  his 
catalogue  of  stars,  and  dedicated  the  first,  containing 
6784  stars,  to  the  institute  at  Paris.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  Piazzi  discovered  the  planet  Ceres;  in 
commemoration  of  which  the  king  of  Naples  wished 
to  strike  a  gold  medal  in  his  honour,  but  Piazzi  pre- 
ferred that  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments  for  the  observatory.  In  1814 
he  completed  his  second  catalogue,  containing  7646 


stars.  He  had  also  been  occupied  in  the  reformation 
of  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  Sicily. 
The  observation  of  comets  he  always  considered  as 
useless.  In  1817  the  king  called  him  to  Naples  to 
examine  the  plan  of  the  new  observatory  there ;  and 
his  last  years  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
pubhc  education  in  Sicily.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  1826.  His  "  Lezioni  Elementari  di  Astrono- 
mia"  were  published  at  Palermo  in  1817. 

PICARD,  JOHN,  a  learned  French  astronomer, 
who  was  a  native  of  La  Fleche.  He  early  in  life  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  profession,  but  in  1666  was 
appointed  astronomer  royal.  He  commenced  the  ce- 
lebrated work  entitled  "  Connoissance  des  Temps," 
which  he  continued  from  1679  to  1683.  Picard  died 
in  the  latter  year,  and  a  fine  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory. 

PICARD,  LOUIS  BENOIT,  a  French  drama- 
tist, who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1769,  and  early  began 
to  write  for  the  stage  with  success.  The  friendship 
of  Andrieux,  who  assisted  him  with  his  advice,  was 
serviceable  to  him,  and  he  soon  became  an  actor, 
making  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Louvois,  now  the 
Odeon,  where  his  dramas  were  also  represented  with 
much  applause.  In  1801  he  became  the  manager  of 
the  theatre,  continuing  to  perform  and  write  at  the 
same  time.  He  soon  after  (1806)  withdrew  from  the 
boards,  was  admitted  to  the  French  academy,  and 
entrusted  by  government  with  the  direction  of  the 
opera.  While  at  the  head  of  the  opera  he  ceased 
writing,  but  in  1816  resumed  the  direction  of  the 
Odeon,  and  again  began  to  write.  He  died  in  1828. 
Picard,  on  account  of  his  skilful  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, was  called  by  the  French  Le  Petit  Moli^re. 
He  was  the  author  of  more  than  seventy  plays,  be- 
sides several  romances  Among  the  latter  are  "  Le 
Gil  Bias  de  la  Revolution,"  "L'honnete  Homme,"  &c. 

PICART,  BERNARD,  a  celebrated  engraver,  who 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1673.  He  learned  the  elements 
of  his  art  from  his  father,  and  studied  architecture 
and  perspective  under  Sebastian  le  Clerc.  As  he  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion,  he  settled  in  Holland 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  it,  where  his  genius  pro- 
duced those  master- pieces  in  art  which  raised  him  to 
sxich  eminence  in  his  profession.     He  died  in  1733. 

PICCINI,  NICCOLO,  a  celebrated  musician,  who 
was  born  at  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1728, 
and  was  designed  by  his  father,  a  musician,  for  the 
church.  But  young  Piccini  displayed  such  a  decid- 
ed taste  for  music  that  he  was  placed  at  the  Conser- 
vatorio  di  Santo  Onofrio,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  celebrated  Leo.  After  spending  twelve  years 
there  he  left  the  conservatory,  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  science  of  music,  and  animated  with  a  glowing 
imagination  which  wanted  only  an  opportunity  to 
show  itself.  The  prince  of  Vintimille  mentioned  him 
to  the  director  of  the  Florentine  theatre,  and  Piccini 
set  the  opera  "  Le  Donne  Dispetose,"  which  was  per- 
formed with  applause.  He  soon  after  composed  "Le 
Gelosie,"  and  "  II  Curioso  del  Proprio  Danno."  The 
latter  was  performed  with  applause  during  four  suc- 
cessive years,  and  his  composition  of  "  Zenobia"  dis- 
played his  genius  in  the  serious  opera.  In  1758  he 
was  invited  to  Rome  to  set  "  Alessandro  nell'  Indie," 
and  in  1760  appeared  his  celebrated  "  Cecchina,  or 
La  Buona  Figliuola,"  which  had  an  unexampled  run 
in  Italy.  The  following  year  his  "  Olimpiade,"  a  se- 
rious opera,  had  the  same  success.  In  this  the  duet 
was  first  presented  free  from  pedantry  and  techni- 
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cality,  in  the  new  musical  form  whicli  has  since  been 
universally  adopted.  Piccini  continued  to  compose 
for  the  theatres  of  Rome  and  Naples  for  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  he  enjoyed  the  undisputed  su- 
premacy in  tlie  public  favour ;  but,  after  the  aj)pear- 
ance  of  Anfossi,  one  of  Piccini's  operas  failed  at  Rome, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  mortification  which  this 
occasioned  him,  he  became  ill,  and,  after  his  recovery, 
determined  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  theatres  in 
Naples.  In  1776  he  accepted  an  invitation,  on  very 
favourable  terms,  from  the  French  court,  and  went 
to  Paris.  At  that  time,  besides  numerous  oratorios, 
cantatas,  &c.,  he  had  composed  133  operas.  Being 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  French  language,  he  received 
instruction  from  Marmontel,  and,  with  his  assistance, 
brought  out  the  "  Roland  "  of  Ciuinault,?which,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Gluck  and  his  friends, 
was  successful.  Although  Gluck  and  Piccini  were 
personally  reconciled,  yet  the  war  between  their  re- 
spective admirers  continued ;  and,  in  order  to  com- 
pare their  merits,  the  two  rivals  composed  the  same 
subject,  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  ;"  in  this  contest  Gluck 
had  the  advantage.  In  1783  Piccini  produced  his 
"  Dido,"  which  is  considered  his  chef  d'ceuvre.  He 
had  been  appointed  director  of  the  royal  singing 
school  in  1782,  but  the  revolution  deprived  him  of 
his  appointments,  and  he  returned  to  Naples  in  1791, 
where  the  king  granted  him  a  pension,  and  employed 
him  on  various  occasions ;  but,  having  imprudently 
e.xpressed  revolutionary  sentiments,  he  was  exposed 
to  much  hard  treatment,  and  finally  returned  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  1800. 

PICCOLOMINI,  a  distinguished  Itahan  family, 
the  most  celebrated  member  of  which  was  iEneas 
Sylvius  Bartholomaeus,  who,  under  the  name  of  Pius 
11.,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1458.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  popes,  wrote  the  life  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic  III.,  and  a  history  of  Bohemia.  He 
was  secretary  to  the  council  of  Basle,  and  defended 
the  rights  of  the  councils  against  the  popes  ;  but, 
when  he  was  made  pope,  he  recanted  all  that  he  had 
said  against  the  extent  of  the  papal  power.  His  fa- 
vourite plan  of  uniting  the  princes  of  Europe  in  a  war 
against  the  Turks  was  frustrated  by  his  death  in  1464. 

Octavio  Piccolomini  was  born  in  1599,  became 
one  of  the  distinguished  generals  in  the  thirty  years' 
war,  was  a  favourite  of  Wallenstein,  who  entrusted 
him  with  a  knowledge  of  his  projects  when  he 
purposed  to  attack  the  emperor;  but  Piccolomini  be- 
trayed him,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  charged 
to  take  Wallenstein  alive  or  dead.  He  was  made 
prince  of  the  empire,  but  disgraced  his  military  re- 
nown by  his  cruelty.     He  died  in  1656,  in  Vienna. 

PICHEGRU,  CHARLES,  a  distinguished  general 
of  the  French  republic,  who  was  born  in  1761  at  Ar- 
bois,  in  Franche-Comte,  of  poor  parents,  was  educated 
at  that  place  in  a  monastery  of  the  Minims,  but  with- 
out entering  the  order,  as  has  been  asserted.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  the  college  of  Brienne,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  progress  in 
mathematical  science  that  the  recitations  of  his  class 
were  entrusted  to  him  while  yet  a  scholar.  Bonaparte 
was  at  that  time  his  pupil  at  Brienne.  At  an  early 
age  Pichegru  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  first 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  was  soon  made  a  sergeant. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  American  war  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  America,  and  he  thus  had  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  land  and  sea  ser- 
vice.    After  his  return  he  was  appointed  sergeant- 


major,  and  company-adjutant ;  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  re\'olution  he  embraced  its  principles.  He  was 
president  of  the  political  club  in  Besangon  when  a 
battalion  of  national  guards,  without  subordination, 
discipline,  or  commander,  arriving  in  the  city,  the 
Besangon  club  proposed  Pichegru  as  a  suitable  per- 
son to  command  them.  His  first  care  was  to  establish 
order  and  discipline — a  task  which  he  accomplished 
with  energy  and  skill,  and  then  led  his  battalion  to 
the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Here  he  distinguished  him- 
self so  favourably  that  in  1792  he  entered  the  gene- 
ral staff,  and  became  colonel,  general  of  brigade,  and, 
in  1793,  general  of  division.  Meanwhile  the  reign  of 
terror  had  commenced  in  France.  Custine,  Houchard, 
Biron,  and  others  perished  under  the  guillotine,  and 
the  suspicions  of  those  in  power  at  Paris  rendered  it 
more  dangerous,  at  that  time,  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  than  to  storm  an  hostile  battery;  but  Pichegru 
undertook  the  command  of  the  forces,  disorganized 
by  the  loss  of  the  Weissenburg  lines,  restored  dis- 
cipline, and  led  the  disheartened  troops  to  a  series  of 
brilliant  victories.  To  resist  the  numerous  and  bet- 
ter disciplined  troops  of  the  enemy,  supported  by  an 
excellent  cavalry,  he  introduced  the  system  of  sharp- 
shooting,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his  skilful  use  of 
the  mounted  artillery,  succeeded  in  paralyzing  the 
tactics  of  the  enemy.  Hoche  commanded  at  that  time 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  in  Alsace.  In  connexion 
with  this  general,  and  nominally  under  his  command, 
although,  in  fact,  he  only  followed  Pichegru's  plan  of 
operation,  of  which  he  subsequently  assumed  the  whole 
merit,  Pichegru  stormed  the  lines  of  Hagenau,  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  1793,  relieved  Landau,  and  took 
Lauterburg. 

These  successes  gained  him  the  highest  commen- 
dation in  Paris,  even  from  Robespierre  and  Collot 
d'Herbois.  On  the  dismissal  of  Hoche,  in  1794,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  north, 
which  disasters  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  disorgan- 
ization. Here  he  also  restored  order  and  discipline. 
After  failing  in  the  attack  made  by  command  of  the 
committee  of  safety  on  the  enemy's  centre,  under  the 
prince  of  Cobourg,  Pichegru,  at  his  own  peril,  pressed 
forward  into  West  Flanders,  and,  by  thus  turning  the 
enemy's  flank,  gained  the  brilliant  victories  of  Cour- 
tray,  Montcassel,  and  Menin,  which  forced  Clerfayt 
to  a  hasty  retreat.  He  also  defeated  the  united  forces 
of  Prince  Coburg  and  York,  between  Menin  and 
Courtray,  and,  to  draw  Clerfayt  from  his  strong  po- 
sition at  Thiel,  he  made  a  movement  towards  Ypres, 
near  which  he  defeated  the  Austrian  general.  All 
West  Flanders  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and, 
Jourdan  having  soon  after  gained  the  victory  of  Fleu- 
rus,  Pichegru  passed  the  Scheldt,  and  thus  cut  off 
Clerfayt  from  the  English  army,  took  Bruges,  Os- 
tend,  Ghent,  and  Oudenarde,  and  besieged  or  l)lock- 
aded  Nieuport,  Sluys,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  Ques- 
noy.  He  then  advanced  to  Mechlin,  defeated  on  the 
l6th  and  17th  of  July  the  combined  Enghsh  and 
Dutch  forces,  took  Antwerp,  drove  the  English  beyond 
the  Meuse,  and,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  captured 
Hertogenbosch,  then  deemed  impregnable.  On  the 
19th  of  October,  1794,  he  again  defeated  the  EngHsli 
atPulhach,  blockaded  Grave,  and  occupied  Hulst,  Axel, 
Sas  de  Gand,  and  Nimeguen.  The  cruel  commands 
of  the  convention,  to  spare  no  Englishman  and  to  put 
to  the  sword  the  garrisons  of  Conde,  Valenciennes, 
Landrecies,  and  Quesnoy,  unless  they  immediately 
surrendered,  were  evaded  by  Pichegru  j  and  on  the 
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2nd  of  Januar\^  1795,  with  an  army  destitute  of  al- 
most every  thing  t)Ut  courage,  he  crossed  the  AVaal 
and  Meuse  on  the  ice,  took  GraA^e,  Bommel  Island, 
and  Fort  St.  Andrew  by  storm,  and  invested  Breda. 
Thus  was  Holland  conquered,  the  Dutch  army  dis- 
persed, the  English  obliged  to  embark  ;  the  hereditary 
stadtholder  fled  to  England,  and  Pichegru  entered 
Dortrecht  and  Amsterdam  in  triumph. 

The  convention  now  conferred  on  him  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle; 
but  he  retained  at  the  same  time  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  under  Moreau,  and  of  the  army 
of  the  Meuse,  under  Jourdan.     In  April  1795  he  was 
recalled  to  take  command  of  the  capital,  where  the 
terrorists  were  making  their  last  efforts  to  recover 
their  power.     Having  su])pressed  the  insurrection  of 
the  fauxbourgs,  for  which  he  was  called  in  the  con- 
A'ention  "  the  saviour  of  the  country,"  he  returned  to 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where  however  his  career, 
hitherto  so  brilliant,  now  took  another  turn.    He  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  prince  Conde,  through 
Fauche-Borel,  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.     He  was  promised  offices  of  honour,  do- 
mains, and  rents.     But  the  secret  was  soon  revealed 
to  the  French  government.     Pichegru's  conduct  as 
general  had  already  excited  suspicion,  for,  instead  of 
improving  his  advantages  over  the  enemy,  he  had 
retreated  when  he  should  have  advanced.    13ut  Mont- 
gaillard,  an  agent  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Bourbons 
with  the  general,  in  whose  hands  was  the  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject,  delivered  up  the  papers  to  the 
directory,  who,  too  weak  at  the  moment  to  bring  the 
general  to  an  account,  recalled  him  from  the  command 
in  1/96  under  the  pretence  of  appointing  him  ambas- 
sador to  Sweden.      Pichegru  declined  the  post  of 
ambassador,  but  was  blind  enough  not  to  perceive 
the  storm  which  threatened  him ;    and,  instead  of 
saving  himself  while  it  was  still  time,  he  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Bellevaux,  near  Arbois,  which  he  pur- 
chased ;  where  he  lived  in  narrow  circumstances  till 
March  1797,  when  the  electors  of  his  department, 
the  Upper  Saone,  chose  him  representative  in  the 
legislative  body.     Here  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  five  hundred,  but  he  did  not  abandon  his  secret 
projects.     On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  Clichy  party,  and  incurred  suspicion  by  his 
])ropositions  in  relation  to  the  new  organization  of 
the  national  guards  of  Paris,  evidently  intended  to 
overthrow  the  rejiublican  party.     The  directory,  in 
concert  with  the  council  of  elders,  secretly  sent  for 
troojis  from  the  Italian  army  imder  Augereau,  by 
whose  aid,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1797,  the  plots 
of  the  royalists  were  baffled,  and  Pichegru,  with  his 
accomplices,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Temple. 
The  directory  published  the  correspondence  of  Piche- 
gru with  the  emiigrant  Bourbons,  particularly  with 
Conde,   part  of  which  had  been  obtained  through 
Montgaillard,  and  jiart  found,  by  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  imder  Moreau,   in   the   baggage  of  General 
Klingin ;   and,  with  twenty  of  his  accomplices,  he 
was  condemned  to  de])ortation  to  Cayenne.      The 
prisoners  were  conveyed  by  way  of  Blois  to  Roche- 
fort,  where  they  embarked.     Having  arrived  at  Cay- 
enne, they  were  transported  to  the  imhealthy  wilder- 
ness of  Sinamari,  where  most  of  them  died  of  the 
marsh  fever.     Pichegru  and  seven  others  succeeded, 
after  remaining  there  eight  months,  in  escaping  to 
Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  the  DutcHi'&olony  of  Suri- 
nam, in  a  light  boat.     From  this  place  they  came  to 


England,  where  Pichegru,  now  an  avowed  adherent 
of  the  Bourbons,  met  with  a  favoura])le  reception, 
and  was  ordered  to  join  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
army  under  Korsakoff.  But  as  Korsakoff,  to  whom 
Pichegru,  before  the  battle  of  Zurich,  had  given  some 
useful  advice,  which  was  neglected,  was  defeated, 
Pichegru  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  often 
consulted  both  by  the  ministers  and  by  the  French 
princes. 

The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  flattered  themselves 
that   Bonaparte   would    play   the    part   of  General 
Monck  and  restore  the  exiles  to  the  throne  ;  but  a.s 
the  grounds  for  this  hope  disappeared,  it  has  been 
stated  that  "they  determined  to  put  the  first  consul 
out  of  the  way ;   and  in  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
Pichegru  and  Georges  Cadoudal,  chief  of  the  Chou- 
ans,  with  whom  Pichegru  had  become  acquainted  in 
London,  were  employed.     Having  been  landed  on 
the  French  coast  by  Captain  Wright,  in  January  1804, 
with  several  of  the  old  Vendean  leaders,  the  conspi- 
rators repaired  in  disguise  to  Paris,  hoping  to  find 
there  a  party  favourable  to  their  views,  and  to  engage 
Moreau  in  their  plans.    But  the  police,  under  Fouche, 
discovered  the  plot,  and  Georges  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested.    Pichegru  escaped  his  pursuers  several  days, 
but  was  finally  betrayed  by  a  merchant  with  whom 
he  had  taken  refuge,  and  arrested  on  the  '29th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1804.     He  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  and 
a  process  commenced  against  him  ;  but  he  was  found 
one  morning  strangled  in  prison.     An  attempt  was 
made  to  fix  on  the  first  consul  the  stigma  of  having 
caused  the  unhappy  man  to  be  tortured  and  then 
strangled  ;  but  this  would  have  been  a  most  wanton 
act  of  cruelty ;  the  ordinary  legal  process  would  have 
resulted  in  his  condemnation  to  death,  as  it  was  proved 
by  his  own  confession  that  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  himself  and  his  accomplices  to  make  away  with  the 
existing  head  of  the  state.     It  is  more  probable  that, 
in  despair  at  the  failure  of  a  plot  equally  foolish  and 
wicked,  he  committed  suicide  by  strangling  himself 
with  the  silk  handkerchief  which  was  found  about  his 
neck.     His  body  was  publicly  exposed  the  day  after 
his  death, and  no  traces  of  torture  could  be  perceived." 
His  private  character  is  deserving  of  much  praise. 
Disinterested  in  a  high  degree,  he  declined  the  gifts 
that  were  frequently  proffered  him,  and  his  human- 
ity to  prisoners  was  exhibited  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion.    When  he  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  he  was 
so  poor  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  sell  his  effects 
to  procure  him  money  for  his  voyage. 

PICHLER,  or  PICKLER,  JOHN  ANTHONY, 
and  JOHN,  father  and  son,  two  artists,  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  gem-sculpture.  The  father  was  born 
at  Brixen,  in  Tyrol,  in  1700,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
1779,  with  the  reputation  of  having  restored  this  art 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  which  had  sunk  entirely 
since  the  times  of  the  ancients.  His  son  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1734,  and  excelled  his  father.  His  Her- 
cules struggling  with  the  Nemasan  Lion,  his  Leander, 
and  his  Achilles,  are  master-pieces,  acknowledged  as 
such  by  all  connoisseurs,  and  esteemed  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  most  perfect  works  of  antiquity.  Pichler 
lived  in  Rome,  where  he  saw  the  emperor  Joseph  II., 
who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  wished 
him  to  live  in  Vienna  with  a  handsome  salary ;  but 
Pichler  refused  this  offer  as  well  as  several  invitations 
to  come  to  England.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1791, 
where  Rossi  imblished  a  biography,  subsequently 
translated  by  15oulard  and  Millin  into  French,  and 
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published  in  "The  Magazin  Encycloptdiqiie,"  with 
notes  by  Dufourny.  A  bust  of  Picliler,  made  by 
Haveston,  was  placed  in  the  Pantheon. 

PICKEN,  ANDREW.— This  talented  writer  was 
born  at  Paisley  in  1788,  and  educated  for  the  mer- 
cantile i)rofession.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  but  finding  that  the  business  in  which 
he  vvas  engaged  was  not  likely  to  prove  advantageous 
to  his  pecuniary  affairs,  he  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  bank  of  Ireland.  To  the  great  regret  of  his  Irish 
friends  he  subsequently  removed  to  Glasgow  and 
entered  into  business.  Here  he  first  came  before  the 
world  as  an  author  by  publishing  "Tales  and  Sketches 
of  the  West  of  Scotland;"  a  work  which  had  great 
local  success.  In  this  volume  appeared  for  the  first 
time  the  pathetic  story  of  "  Mary  Ogilvie,"  which 
showed  no  common  power  of  combining  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  life  into  pictures  of  intense  and  harrow- 
ing interest.  Among  the  sketches  was  one  "  On  the 
Changes  in  the  West  of  Scotland  during  the  Last 
Half  Century,"  which  contained  much  playful  satire 
and  not  a  few  A-ery  hard  hits,  that  severely  wounded 
the  vanity  of  "  the  Glasgow  bodies."  This,  combined 
with  some  other  circumstances,  induced  the  author 
to  quit  Glasgow;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  bookseller. 

The  unfitness  of  literary  men  for  business  is  pro- 
verbial; dwelling  in  the  ideal  world,  they  shrink  from 
encountering  the  stern  realities  of  life, — 

"  And  peu  a  stanza  when  they  should  engross." 

The  mania  of  speculation  which,  in  1826,  seized  even 
on  those  who  were  deemed  paragons  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, found  too  ready  a  victim  in  one  to  whom  the 
world  of  business  was  as  a  sealed  volume;  he  joined 
in  some  of  the  wild  projects  of  the  time,  and  lost  his 
all.  But,  like  Francis  I.,  he  might  have  boasted  that 
honour  still  remained :  when  his  books  were  in- 
spected, the  creditors  with  one  voice  bore  honour- 
able testimony  to  his  integrity,  and  expressed  their 
sorrow  for  his  misfortixnes.  They  would  readily  have 
aided  him  in  commencing  business  anew,  but  litera- 
ture had  now  marked  him  for  her  own,  and  he  came 
to  London  with  the  manuscript  of  a  novel,  the  com- 
position of  Vr'hich  had  been  the  amusement  of  his 
leisure  hours,  and  subsequently  his  chief  consolation 
in  difficulty  and  distress. 

"  The  Sectarian,"  as  this  novel  was  called,  was 
published  by  Colburn,  and  excited  consideral>le  in- 
terest at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.  Though  the 
circulation  of  "  The  Sectarian"  was  limited,  it  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  author  known  to  the  editors 
of  the  principal  periodicals  ;  and  from  this  time  Mr. 
Picken  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  leading 
magazines  and  reviews.  The  publication  of  "  The 
Dominie's  Legacy,"  in  1830,  finally  established  his 
fame  as  the  historian  of  Scottish  humble  life :  we  say 
the  historian  rather  than  the  delineator,  because  the 
dominie  speaks  not  of  what  he  has  imagined,  but  of 
what  he  has  seen,  felt,  and  understood,  almost  from 
his  infancy ;  and  we  remember  his  characters  more 
as  those  of  persons  that  we  somewhere  knew,  than 
of  personages  we  have  seen  described.  The  work  had 
great  success,  and  its  fame  has  not  been  injured  by 
time.  When  Col  burn's  "  Juvenile  Library"  was  ])ro- 
jected,  Mr.  ^Picken  undertook  to  supply  "  The  Lives 
of  Eminent  Missionaries  ;"  but  before  his  work  was 
completed  the  library  was  at  an  end.  The  volume 
was  subsequently  published  by  Kidd,  and  two  large 
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impressions  were  sold.  Mr.  Picken's  next  publica- 
tion  was  "  The  Club  Book,"  to  which  several  of  the 
most  popular  living  writers  contributed.  The  tales 
written  by  the  editor  were  in  his  liapj)iest  style:  that 
entitled  "The  Three  Kearneys"  was  founded  on 
circumstances  which  he  had  witnessed  during  his 
residence  in  Ireland;  and  it  showed  that  Mr.  Picken 
had  thoroughly  investigated  the  mixed  character  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.  "The  Deer-stalkers"  was  also 
a  tale  of  great  interest  and  was  much  admired.  Soon 
after  appeared  a  work  on  the  Canadas,  professedly  a 
compilation ;  in  preparing  this  volume  Mr.  Picken 
received  very  valuable  assistance  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Gait.  This  was  followed  by  "  Waltham,"  a  tale 
jmblished  in  Leitch  Ritchie's  "  Library  of  Romance." 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year  was  published  the 
"  Traditionary  Stories  of  Old  Families,"  in  two  vo- 
lumes, designed  as  the  first  part  of  a  series,  which 
would  embrace  the  legendary  history  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland.  The  project  excited  consider- 
able interest,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  aristocracy  offered  to  aid  the  author 
by  giving  him  access  to  their  family  papers.  Before 
he  could  avail  himself  of  the  ample  stores  thus  opened 
to  him,  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  which  so  ra- 
pidly terminated  his  life.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
while  conversing  with  his  son,  he  was  suddenly  struck 
down  byapoplexy.  Hewas  conveyedhome  insensible; 
after  a  short  time  strong  hojjes  were  entertained  of 
his  recovery,  and  the  very  night  before  his  death  he 
conversed  cheerfully  with  his  family.  His  wife  and 
children  parted  from  him  full  of  hope,  doomed  how- 
ever to  be  disappointed.  On  the  following  morning, 
November  23,  1833,  his  spirit  passed  away  almost 
without  a  struggle.  A  short  time  previous  to  his 
death  he  completed  the  MS.  of  his  novel,  entitled 
"  The  Black  Watch."  It  was  published  after  his 
decease,  and  met  with  the  success  which  it  merited, 
as  it  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  best  novels  of 
the  period. 

PICKENS,  ANDREW,  a  distinguished  American 
revolutionary  officer,  who  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1739,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Before  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  manhood,  his  family 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina.  In  the  French  war, 
which  terminated  in  1763,  he  made  his  first  cam- 
paigns, having,  among  other  services,  accompanied 
in  1 76 1  the  expedition  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Grant 
against  the  Cherokees  as  a  volunteer,  in  conjunction 
with  Marion  and  Moultrie.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed  a  captain  of  mili- 
tia, and  throughout  the  war  displayed  the  utmost 
courage,  skill,  and  zeal,  and  rose  by  regular  and  rapid 
degrees  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  During  the 
period  when  South  Carolina  was  overrun  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  American  cause  in  that  quarter  wore 
the  gloomiest  aspect,  he  was  one  of  those  who  inde- 
fatigably  kept  up  the  spirit  of  resistance.  His  prin- 
cipal services  were — in  an  expedition  which  he  com- 
manded in  1781  against  the  Cherokees,  whom  ha 
completely  subdued  in  a  few  days  with  an  inconsi- 
derable force,  at  Kettle  Creek,  where  he  defeated  a 
large  body  of  the  British  under  Colonel  Boyd  with 
half  their  force,  and  secured  the  internal  peace  of  the 
country  for  a  considerable  time  by  thus  breaking  ths 
strength  of  that  party— and  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens, 
where  he  commanded  the  militia,  whom  he  rallied 
after  they  had  been  broken  and  comjiclled  to  retreat, 
and  brought  a  second  time  into  action.     He  contri- 
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huted  mudv  to  the  final  surrtnder  of  the  British,  and 
the  congress  voted  him  a  sword.    At  the  battle  of  the 
Eutaw  Springs,  he  commanded,  svith  Marion,  the 
militia  of  the  two  Carolinas ;  but  in  the  early  part  of 
the  action  he  received  a  severe  woimd  in  his  breast 
by  a  musket  ball,  which  was  prevented,  however,  from 
being  mortal  by  the  ball  striking  the  buckle  of  his 
SAvord.     After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  civil  capacities.     He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  accomplished  the  treaty  of 
Hojjewell  with  the  Cherokees,  by  which  that  portion 
of  the  state  now  called  Pendleton  and  Greenville  was 
acquired.     Soon  afterwards  he  settled  at  Hopewell. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  afterwards 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  state  constitution. 
Under  the  new  constitution  he  again  occupied  a  seat 
in  the  legislature  until  1/94,  when  he  was  sent  to  con- 
gress.    In  that  year  also,  when  the  militia  was  first 
organized  conformably  to  the  act  of  congress,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  two  major-generals,  but  resigned 
his  commission  after  a  few  years.     He  declined  a  re- 
election to  congress,  and  again  became  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  in  which  he  continued  until  about 
1801.    In  that  year  he  withdrew  from  public  life.    In 
all  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  previously  with 
the  southern  Indians,  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
United  States  as  a  commissioner,  and  on  one  occasion 
Washington  had  requested  his  attendance  at  Phila- 
delphia to  consult  with  him  on  the  practicability  and 
best  means  of  civilizing  the  people.    He  continued  in 
retirement  until  1812,  when  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
legislature.     He  was  also  solicited  to  serve  as  gover- 
nor, but  he  declined.     He  died  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1817,  after  a  long  hfe,  in  which  he  had  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  health  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  excellence  of  his  constitution,  combined  with 
early  and  constant  temperance  and  activity.    His  cha- 
racter was  marked  by  simplicity,  decision,  and  pru- 
dence.    Throughout  his  whole  career  he  was  distin- 
guished for  a  scru])ulous  performance  of  every  duly. 
PICKERING,  TIMOTHY,  a  North  Americanoffi- 
cer,  who  was  born  in  Salem,  July  1745.    He  was  gra- 
duated at  Harvard  college  in  1763,  and,  after  the 
usual  course  of  professional  studies,  was  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  the  law.     When  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  com- 
menced, he  soon  became  the  champion  and  leader  of 
the  Whigs  of  the  quarter  where  he  lived.     He  was  a 
member  of  all  the  committees  of  inspection  and  cor- 
respondence, and  bore  the  entire  burden  of  writing. 
The  address  which,  in  1774,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
voted  to  Governor  Gage  on  the  occasion  of  the  Boston 
port-bill,  proceeded  from  his  pen.     A  part  of  it,  dis- 
claiming any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem  to  profit  by  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Ramsay  in  his  "  History  of  the 
American  Revolution."     In  April  1775,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Le.xington,  he  marched 
with  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  com- 
mander to  Charlestown,  but  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  coming  to  action.     Before  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  when  the  provisional  government  was  organiz- 
ing, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  for  Essex,  his  native  county,  and 
sole  judge  of  the  maritime  court,  which  had  cogni- 
zance of  all  prize  causes  for  the  middle  district,  com- 
prehending Boston,  with  Salem,  and  the  other  ports 
in  Essex.     These  offices  he  held  until  he  accepted  an 
a})pointment  in  the  army. 


In  1777  he  was  named  adjutant-general  bT  Wash- 
ington, and  joined  the  army  then  at  Middlebrook, 
New  Jersey.     He  continued  with  the  commander- ini» 
chief  until  the  American  forces  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge,  having  been  present  at  the  battles 
of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown.  He  then  proceeded 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  continen- 
tal board  of  war,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
congress.     In  this  station  he  remained  until  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  General  Greene  in  the  ofhce  of 
quarter-master-general,  which  he  retained  during  the 
residue  of  the  year,  and  in  which  he  contributed  much 
to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.     From 
1790  to  1794  he  was  charged  by  Washington  with 
several  negotiations  with  the  Indian  nations  on  the 
frontiers.     In  1795  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  and  from  that  office  he  was  removed  by  Adams, 
in  May  1800.     At  the  end  of  the  year  1801  he  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts.     In  1803  the  legislature  of 
that  state  chose  him  a  senator  to  congress  for  the  re- 
sidue of  the  term  of  Dwight  Forster,  Esq.,  who  had 
resigned,  and  in  1805  re-elected  him  to  the  same  sta- 
tion for  the  term  of  six  years.    After  its  expiration  in 
ISU,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  a  member  of 
the  executive  council;  and  during  the  war  of  1812 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  war  for 
the  defence  of  the  state.    In  1814  he  was  sent  to  con- 
gress, and  held  his  seat  until  March  1817-     He  then 
finally  retired  to  private  life.     His  death  took  place 
in  January  1829,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
In  his  manners  Colonel  Pickering  was  plain  and  un- 
assuming.    In  public  life  he  was  distinguished  for 
energy,  ability,  and  disinterestedness  ;  as  a  soldier,  he 
was  brave  and  patriotic ;  and  his  writings  bear  ample 
testimony  to  his  talents  and  information. 

PICTET,  ADOLPHE  MARCUS.— This  eminent 
philosopher  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1752.  After  re- 
ceiving a  good  mathematical  education,  he  succeeded 
to  Saussure  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  his  native 
city.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  much  en- 
gaged in  controversial  politics.  After  1814  he  set- 
tled at  Geneva,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
1825.   He  is  best  known  by  his  "  Essai  sur  le  Feu.'* 


PICTET,  BENEDICT,  a  learned  theological  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1655,  of  a  distinguished 
family.  Having  completed  his  preparatory  studies, 
he  travelled  through  Holland  and  England,  and  taught 
theology  in  his  own  country  with  great  success.  Hia 
death  took  place  on  the  9th  of  June,  1724.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  works  in  Latin  and  French,  which 
are  much  esteemed.  The  principal  of  these  are,  "  A 
System  of  Christian  Theology  in  Latin,"  *'  Christian 
Morality,"  printed  at  Geneva,  "The  History  of  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries,  intended  as  a  sequel 
to  that  of  Sueur,"  printed  in  1713  (the  continuator 
is  held  in  higher  estimation  than  the  first  auihor)  j 
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several  controversial  treatises ;  a  great  number  of 
tracts  on  morality  and  piety,  among  which  we  must 
distinguish  "  The  Art  of  Living  and  Dying  Well," 
published  at  Geneva,  with  a  number  of  other  works. 
PIGANIOL.  DE  LA  FORCE,  JOHN  AYMAR 
DE,  a  learned  French  historian  and  geographer,  who 
was  a  native  of  Auvergne.  With  the  intention  of  im- 
proving himself,  he  travelled  into  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  France,  and  made  important  observations 
on  the  natural  history,  the  commerce,  and  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  of  each  province.  These 
observations  were  of  great  use  to  him  in  com])iling 
the  works  he  has  left  behind  him,  of  which  the  chief 
are,  "An  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of 
France,"  "A  Description  of  Paris,"  in  ten  volumes 
(he  subsequently  published  an  abridgment  of  it  in 
two  volumes),  and  "  A  Description  of  the  Castle  and 
Park  of  Versailles."  He  died  in  Paris  in  February 
1753,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

PIKE,  ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY,  an  enter- 
prising American  traveller,  who  was  born  at  Lamber- 
ton,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1779.     He  entered  the  army  while  a  boy,  and 
served  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  in  his  father's  company, 
which  was  then  stationed  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
the  United  States.     At  an  early  age  he  obtained  the 
commission  of  ensign,  and  some  time  after  that  of 
lieutenant.     By  a  life  of  constant  activity  and  expo- 
sure he  invigorated  his  constitution,  and  prepared 
himself  for  deeds  of  hardihood  and  adventure.    When 
he  entered  the  army  he  had  been  instructed  only  in 
reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.     By  his  own 
exertions  he  acquired  almost  without  the  aid  of  a 
master  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  the  former 
of  which,  it  appears  from  his  journal,  he  was  able  to 
write  and  speak  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business.     To  these  he  afterwards  added  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish.     He  also  stu- 
died the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics,  and 
became  skilful  in  all  the  ordinary  practical  applica- 
tions of  that  science.     He  seems  besides  to  have  had 
a  general  curiosity,  to  which  no  kind  of  knowledge 
was  without  interest :  he  read  with  avidity  every  book 
which  fell  in  his  way,  and  thus,  without  any  regular 
plan  of  study,  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of  various 
information.     Soon  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  determined  upon 
taking  measures  to  explore  their  new  territory,  and 
the  immense  tract  of  wilderness  included  within  its 
limits,  in  order  to  learn  its  soil  and  natural  produc-  | 
tions,  the  course  of  its  rivers,  and  their  fftness  for 
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sometimes  for  days  together  without  food,  and  they 
frequently  slept  without  cover  upon  the  bare  earth 
or  the  snow,  during  the  inclemency  of  a  northern 
winter.     During  this  voyage  Pike  had  no  intelligent 
companion  upon  whom  he  could  rely  for  advice  or 
aid,  and  he  literally  performed  the  duties  of  astrono- 
mer, surveyor,  commanding  officer,  clerk,  spy,  guide, 
and  hunter,  frequently  preceding  the  party  for  many 
miles  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  or  rambling  for  whole 
days  in  search  of  deer  or  other  game  for  provision ; 
and  then  returning  to  his  men  in  the  evening,  hun- 
gry and  fatigued,  he  would  sit  down  in  the  open  air 
to  copy,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  the  notes  of  his 
journey,  and  to  i)lan  the  course  of  the  next  day. 
Within  two  months  after  his  return  from  this  expe- 
dition. Pike  was  selected  by  General  Wilkinson  for  a 
second  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  in 
order  to  acquire  such  geogra))hical  information  as 
might  enable  government  to  enter  into  definitive  ar- 
rangements for  a  boundary  line  between  the  newly 
acquired  territory  and  North  Mexico.    Winter  over- 
took the  party  unprovided  with  any  clothing  fit   to 
protect  them  from  cold  and  storms.     Their  horses 
died,  and  for  weeks  they  were  obliged  to  explore  their 
way  on  foot  through  the  wilderness,  carrying  packs 
of   sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight,  besides  their 
arms,  exposed  to  bitter  cold,  relying  solely  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase  for  subsistence,  and  often  for 
two  or  three  days  together  without  food.     Several 
of  the  men  had  their  feet  frozen,  and  all,  except  Pike 
and  one  other,  were  in  some  degree  injured  by  the 
cold. 

After  a  three  months'  winter  march,  they  explored 
their  way  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  Red  River. 
Here  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Spanish  cavalry, 
by  whom  Pike  was  informed,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, that  they  were  not  on  the  Red  River,  but  on  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  Spanish  territory.  Oppo- 
sition to  this  force  would  have  been  idle,  and  he  re- 
luctantly submitted  to  accompany  the  Spaniards  to 
Santa  Fe  to  appear  before  the  governor.  From  Santa 
Fe  he  was  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bis- 
cay, to  be  examined  by  the  commandant-general, 
where  he  was  well  received  and  entertained  for  some 
time,  after  which  he  was  sent  on  his  way  home,  under 
the  escort  of  a  strong  party  of  horse.  He  arrived 
with  his  little  band  at  Natchitoches,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  I8O7.  The  most  vexatious  circumstance  at- 
tending this  unexpected  sequel  to  his  expedition  was 
the  seizure  of  all  his  papers,  except  his  private  jour- 


the  purposes  of  navigation  and  other  uses  of  civilized 
life,  the  numbers,  character,  and  power  of  the  tribes 
of  Indians  who  inhabited  this  territory.  With  these 
views,  while  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  sent  to 
explore  the  unknown  sources  of  the  Missouri,  Pike 
was  despatched  on  a  similar  expedition,  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  tracing  the  Mississippi  to  its  head.  On  the 
9th  of  August,  1805,  Pike  embarked  at  St.  Louis  on 
his  first  expedition  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
proceeded  up  the  river  with  twenty  men  in  a  stout 
boat  provisioned  for  four  months ;  but  they  were 
soon  obliged  to  leave  their  boat  and  proceed  on  their 
journey  by  land,  or  in  canoes,  which  they  built  after 
leaving  their  large  boat  and  carried  with  them  on 
their  march.  For  eight  months  and  twenty  days 
they  were  almost  continually  exposed  to  hardship 
and  peril,  depending  for  provisions  upon  the  chase, 
and  enduring  the  most  piercing  cold.     They  were 


nal,  by  the  Spanish  government.  He  had  been  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  set  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  had  made  frequent  and  accurate  observa- 
tions. He  had  thus  ascertained  the  geographical 
situation  of  the  most  important  points  with  much 
precision,  and  had  collected  materials  for  an  accurate 
map  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  which  he  traversed. 
Pike,  upon  his  return,  received  the  thanks  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  immediately  appointed  captain, 
shortly  after  a  major,  and  upon  the  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  army  in  IS  10,  a  colonel  of  infantry.  A 
narrative  of  his  two  expeditions,  accompanied  by  se- 
veral valuable  original  maps  and  charts,  was  pub- 
lished by  him,  in  octavo,  in  1810.  Immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  Pike  was  stationed 
with  his  regiment  upon  the  northern  frontier;  and 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1813 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general.  He  was  selected 
to  command  the  land  forces  in  an  expedition  against 
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York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  sailed  from 
Sackett's  Harbonr  in  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Commodore  Chauncey.  On  his  arrival  at  York  with 
about  1700  chosen  men,  he  immediately  prepared  to 
land.  As  soon  as  the  debarkation  commenced  a  body 
of  British  grenadiers  was  paraded  on  the  shore,  and 
the  Glengary  fencibles,  a  local  force  which  had  been 
disciplined  with  great  care,  appeared  at  another  point. 
Large  bodies  of  Indians  were  also  seen  in  different 
directions,  while  others  filled  the  woods  which  skirted 
the  shore.  General  Sheaffe  comm.anded  in  person. 
The  landing  was  effected  under  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  rifles  from  the  Indians  and  British.  Ge- 
neral Pike  immediately  ordered  a  charge.  After  a 
sliort  conflict  the  British  fled  towards  their  works, 
and  the  Indians  dispersed  in  every  direction.  ITie 
whole  force,  being  now  landed  and  collected,  was  led 
on  by  General  Pike  in  person  to  the  attack  of  the 
strong  works.  After  carrying  one  battery  by  as- 
sault, they  moved  on  towards  the  main  works.  Tlie 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  soon  silenced  by  the  artillery 
of  the  assailants,  when  a  terrible  explosion  suddenly 
took  place  from  the  British  magazine,  which  had 
been  pre^-iously  prepared  for  this  purpose.  Large 
stones  were  thrown  in  every  direction  with  terrible 
force,  and  scattered  destruction  and  confusion  among 
the  troops.  General  Pike  was  struck  on  the  breast 
by  a  heavy  stone  and  mortally  wounded.  While  the 
surgeons  were  carrying  him  out  of  the  field,  a  tumul- 
tuous huzza  was  heard  from  the  American  troops  : 
Pike  turned  his  head  with  an  anxious  look  of  en- 
quiry ;  he  was  told  by  a  sergeant,  "  The  British 
union  jack  is  coming  down,  general — the  stars  are 
going  up."  He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  and  smiled.  He 
was  then  carried  on  board  the  commodore's  ship, 
where  he  lingered  for  a  few  hours.  Just  before  he 
breathed  his  last  the  British  standard  was  brought  to 
him:  he  made  a  sign  to  have  it  placed  under  his 
head,  and  expired  without  a  groan. 

PIL.\TE,  PONTIUS,  the  successor  of  Yalerius 
Gratius,  Mas  in  the  government  of  Judea,  A.  D.  ■27. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Spain.  Pilate  was 
procurator,  or  pr?epositus,  of  Judea ;  and  as  was  some- 
tim.es  the  case  in  a  small  province,  or  in  a  part  of  a 
large  province,  discharged  the  office  of  a  governor  ; 
hence  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitally,  which 
procurators  did  not  usually  possess,  although  Judea 
was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  He  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  Roman  standards  with  the  image  of 
the  emperor  into  Jeinisalem,  in  violation  of  the  Jewish 
usages,  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  treasure  of 
the  temple,  and  put  to  death  some  Galileans  in  the 
midst  of  the  sacrifices — an  act  which  brought  upon 
him  the  hostility  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  When 
Christ  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jewish 
priests,  who  had  no  power  of  inflicting  capital  pun- 
ishments, he  was  carried  by  them  to  Pilate  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. Pilate,  seeing  nothing  \vorthy  of  death  in 
him,  sent  him  as  a  Galilean  to  Herod.  Yielding  to 
the  clamours  of  the  Jews,  the  Roman  governor  finally 
ordered  Jesus  to  be  executed,  but  permitted  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  to  take  his  body  and  bury  it.  Pilate 
was  afterwards  removed  from  his  off.ce  by  Vitellius, 
prefect  of  Syria,  A.D.  37;  and,  accoi'ding  to  tradi- 
tion, was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Gaul,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  died  or  committed  suicide  at  Yienne, 
A.  D.  40.  The  Scala  Santa,  near  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Rome,  is  said  to  be  formed  of  the  twenty- 
eight  steps  of  the  marble  palace  of  Pilate,  and  the  de- 


vout therefore  ascend  it  only  on  their  knees.  In  the 
church  itself  is  shown  the  inscription  in  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Latin,  placed  by  Pilate  on  the  cross. 

PILATRE,  DU  ROSIER  FRANCIS.— This  in- 
genious Frenchman  v/as  born  the  30th  of  March, 
1756.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  there, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  for  farther  improve- 
ment. He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study 
of  natural  history  and  of  natural  philosophy,  and  had 
already  acquired  some  reputation,  when  the  discovery 
of  M.  de  Montgolfier  had  just  astonished  the  learned 
world.  On  the  25th  of  October,  17S3,  he  attempted 
an  aerial  voyage  with  the  marquis  of  Arlande,  and 
he  subsequently  performed  several  other  excursions 
in  this  way  with  great  success  in  the  presence  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  He  then  resolved  to  pass 
over  to  England  by  means  of  his  aerial  vehicle,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  went  to  Boulogne,  from  whence 
he  rose  about  seA'en  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
Lith  June,  1785  ;  but  in  half  an  hour  after  he  set  out 
the  balloon  took  fire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with  his  com- 
panion M.  Romaine,  wei"e  killed  by  the  fall  of  their 
machine.  Pilatre's  social  virtues  and  courage,  which 
were  very  distinguished,  heightened  the  regret  of  his 
friends  for  his  loss.  His  merit  as  a  chemist,  and 
his  experiments  as  an  aeronaut,  procured  him  some 
pecuniary  reward,  and  various  public  appointments. 
He  had  a  pension  from  the  king,  was  intendant  of 
the  king's  brother's  cabinets  of  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy,  a  member  of  several  academies,  and  prin- 
cipal director  of  the  royal  museum. 

PINCKNEY,  CHARLES  COTESWORTH,  a 
distinguished  American  revolutionary  officer,  who 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  and  subsequently  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  both  of  which  institutions  he  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  for  strength  of  character  and  profi- 
ciency in  his  studies.  After  reading  law  at  the  Tem- 
ple, he  returned  to  Carolina  in  ]  769,  but  was  not 
able  to  practise  his  profession  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  obliging  him  to 
exchange  the  gown  for  the  sword.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  the  continental  regiments,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  commander  of  the  first  regiment  of  Caro- 
lina infantry.  ^Yhen  the  south  had  been  freed  for  a 
period  from  invasion,  by  Moultrie's  gallant  defence 
of  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  Colonel  Pinckney 
joined  the  northern  army,  and  was  made  aide-de-camp 
to  Washington.  In  that  capacity  he  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  When 
the  south  was  again  menaced  with  danger,  h.e  re- 
turned to  Carolina,  and  displayed  great  resolution 
and  intrepidity  on  the  rapid  and  harassing  march 
which  saved  that  city  from  General  Prevost,  and  on 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  Georgia,  and  the  assault 
on  the  lines  of  Savannah.  On  the  approach  of  the 
army  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  of  the  fleet  con- 
ducted by  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island.  A  fa- 
vourable breeze  and  a  flowing  tide,  however,  enabled 
the  fleet  to  sail  into  the  port  of  Charleston,  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  guns.  He  then  hastened  with  a  part 
of  the  garrison  to  aid  in  defending  the  city,  and  was 
for  continuing  hostilities  to  the  last  extremity,  not, 
as  he  said,  because  he  thought  they  would  eventually 
be  able  to  repel  the  enemy,  but  because  "  we  shall  so 
cripple  the  army  before  us,  that  although  we  may 
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not  live  to  enjoy  the  benefits  ourselves,  yet  to  the 
United  States  tney  will  prove  incalculably  great." 
Other  counsel  however  prevailed,  and  he  was  made 
prisoner  with  the  rest  of  the  besieged. 

Some  time  after  the  return  of  peace,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  militia  of  the  lower  division  of  the 
state,  but  was  very  soon  ajipointed  by  Washington, 
whose  confidence  and  friendship  he  enjoyed  in  a  high 
degree,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  He  re- 
signed his  commission  in  consequence,  and  sailed 
for  Europe.  The  hostile  feeling  of  the  French  direc- 
tory towards  America  caused  them  to  reject  its  con- 
ciliatory propositions  in  an  insulting  manner,  and  to 
order  its  minister  out  of  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic. General  Pinckney  immediately  communicated  to 
the  government  the  indignities  which  he  had  received, 
and  retired  to  Holland.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was 
joined  by  General  Marshal  and  Mr.  Gerry,  with  fresh 
instructions  to  reiterate  propositions  to  the  directory 
for  the  adjustment  of  differences.  When  at  length 
war  was  inevitable,  and  the  whole  United  States  were 
resounding  with  his  celebrated  sentiment,  "  Millions 
for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute,"  he  retui'ned 
home,  having  been  named  a  major-general  by  Wash- 
ington, who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  American  shores.  Su- 
perior rank,  however,  was  accorded  to  General  Ha- 
milton, who  had  been  his  junior  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Some  one  spoke  to  General  Pinckney  of  this 
preference  as  unjust,  but  he  briefly  answered  that  he 
was  satisfied  that  General  Washington  had  sufficient 
reasons  for  it.  "  Let  us,"  he  continued,  "  first  dis- 
pose of  our  enemies ;  we  shall  then  have  leisure  to 
settle  the  question  of  rank."  Previously  to  his  going 
to  France,  as  we  should  have  mentioned  before,  he 
had  been  offered,  by  President  Washington,  several 
places  under  government  of  the  highest  importance, 
all  of  which,  however,  private  considerations  obliged 
him  to  decline.  The  first  was  that  of  judge  of  the 
supreme  court ;  the  next  that  of  secretary  of  war,  on 
the  resignation  of  General  Knox  ;  and  then  that  of 
secretary  of  state,  when  Randolph  had  been  removed. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards 
in  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  assembled  for 
deliberating  upon  the  instrument,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  its  adoption.  He  died  in  August  1825. 
As  a  lawyer.  General  Pinckney  was  distinguished  for 
profound  and  accurate  learning,  and  strength  and 
ingenuity  of  reasoning,  without  having  much  pre- 
tension to  eloquence.  In  his  practice  he  was  high- 
minded  and  liberal,  never  receiving  any  compensa- 
tion from  the  widow  and  orphan.  His  literary  attain- 
ments were  extensive,  especially  his  classical  know- 
ledge ;  and  no  one  was  a  more  zealous  friend  to  the 
advancement  of  learning.  For  more  than  fifteen  years 
before  his  death  he  acted  as  president  of  the  Bible 
society  of  Charleston —  an  office  to  which  he  was 
named  with  unanimity  by  the  Christians  of  almost 
cverv  sect. 

PINXKNEY,  THOMAS,  a  major-general  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  who  was  born  in  Octo- 
ber 1750.  He  was  brought  to  England  in  the  year 
1753,  with  his  elder  brother,  the  general  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  by  their  father,  who  returned 
in  1758,  on  account  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  to  Carolina,  where  he  soon  after  died,  leav- 
ing directions  that  his  sons  should  receive  the  best 
education,  were  it  even  necessary  to  sell  part  of  his 


estate  for  that  purpose.  They  were  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  at  Oxford.  They  studied  law  in 
the  Temple,  and  were  admitted  to  the  bar  in  this 
country.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  brothers  joined  the  continental  army,  where 
they  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  major.  We 
have  seen  that  the  elder  brother  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Washington,  and  the  younger  served  in 
that  capacity  with  General  Lincoln,  and  then  with 
Count  d'Estaign,  who  commanded  the  French  army 
at  the  disastrous  siege  of  Savannah.  He  also  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Gates,  and  was  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Cambden  in  1780.  On  his  recovery 
he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Philadelphia. 

During  the  administration  of  General  Washington, 
he  was  ofiered  the  place  of  judge  of  the  federal  court, 
which  he  declined.  He  was  then  elected  the  second 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  as  successor  to  General 
Moultrie,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  laws,  which  had  been  de- 
ranged during  the  long  and  disastrous  periods  of  the 
southern  war.  Shortly  after  the  termination  of  his 
office,  he  accepted  from  General  Washington  the  mis- 
sion to  the  British  court,  where  he  continued  several 
years.  He  was  then  employed  on  a  mission  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  where  he  formed  the  treaty  of  St.  II- 
defonso,  by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  secured  to  the  United  States,  before  its 
cession  to  France  and  subsequent  purchase  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  The  situation  of  his  estate  requiring  his 
presence  at  home,  he  sohcited  his  recall,  and  returned 
to  America  in  1796.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress  from  Charleston  district,  where 
he  generally  acted  with  that  party  at  the  head  of 
which  was  General  Washington.  After  a  few  sessions 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  estate  and  the  education  of  his  child- 
ren. At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  he 
received  from  Mr.  Maddison  the  appointment  of 
major-general  of  the  sixth  mihtary  district.  It  was 
under  his  command  that  the  Indian  war  in  which 
General  Jackson  distinguished  himself  was  under- 
taken and  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  He  advised 
the  war  department  to  subdivide  his  military  district, 
extending  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Mississippi,  as 
too  large  for  one  command,  and  recommended  Ge- 
neral Jackson  to  the  command  of  a  separate  district 
to  be  formed  in  the  south-west.  At  the  return  of 
peace  he  was  solicited  by  the  president  to  continue 
his  services,  and  especially  to  endeavour  to  recover 
the  southern  property  taken  from  the  islands  after 
the  signature  in  Euro])e  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  but 
he  preferred  to  resign  his  command  and  his  connex- 
ion with  public  life.  His  private  life  was  highly  use- 
ful. The  agriculture  of  his  country  received  his  con- 
stant attention,  and  he  contributed  to  advance  it  by 
many  scientific  improvements.  To  these  objects,  and 
to  his  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  he  was  de- 
voted till  his  death,  in  November  1828,  in  the  seven- 
ty-eighth year  of  his  age. 

PINDAR,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  subhme 
poets  of  Greece.  He  sang  the  praises  of  the  victors 
in  the  Grecian  games — those  public  festivals  in  which 
the  most  distinguished  men,  even  kings,  competed. 
Not  only  the  conquerors  and  their  fellow  citizens,  but 
all  assembled  Greece  was  celebrated  in  his  poems, 
and  thus  they  v/ere  soon  spread  wherever  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken.  To  understand  Pindar,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  Greek  an- 
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tiquities  ;  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  his 
poems  belong  to  the  most  beautiful  remains  of  ancient 
literature.  Forty-five  are  still  extant — fourteen  in 
celebration  of  Olympic  \'ictors,  twelve  of  Pythian, 
eleven  of  Nemaean,  and  eight  of  Isthmian.  They  are 
all  written  in  the  Doric  dialect. 

Pindar  was  born  in  Bceotia,  in  or  near  Thebes,  about 
520  B.  C.  His  father  was  a  flute-player,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  himself  a  masterly  performer  on  the 
lyre.  At  an  early  age  he  was  instructed  in  music 
and  poetry ;  and  for  the  developement  of  his  poetical 
talent  he  was  especially  indebted  to  the  beautiful 
Corinna,  who  was  herself  a  distinguished  poetess,  and 
is  said  to  have  obtained  the  prize  more  than  once  in 
the  poetic  competition  with  her  friend.  Little  else  is 
known  with  certainty  of  his  life ;  even  the  date  of  his 
death  is  doubtful;  according  to  some,  he  died  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year;  according  to  others,  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty  or  ninety. 

PINEL,  PHILIP,  a  philanthropic  Frenchman,  who 
was  bom  in  1 745,  at  St.  Andre,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn,  and  studied  at  Toulouse  and  Montpelier,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  teaching  mathematics.  In 
1778  he  went  to  Paris,  and  at  first  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences  connected  with  medicine, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  science 
itself.  In  1791  he  was  made  directing  physician  at 
the  Bicetre,  an  insane  hospital,  and  in  179'!  at  the 
Salpetriere.  The  harsh  treatment  of  the  insane  then 
in  vogue,  their  chains  and  unhealthy  dungeons,  filled 
him  with  horror.  He  introduced  gentle  treatment, 
uniting  firmness  with  kindness,  and  was  the  first  de- 
finitely to  recommend  moral  remedies,  in  his  work 
"  Sur  I'Alienation  Mentale,"  and  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest to  establish  a  regular  police  in  the  mad-houses. 
He  also  proved  the  existence  of  what  he  called  manie 
sans  delire.  He  placed  less  stress  on  physical  treat- 
ment, and  in  particular  he  agreed  with  Bordeu  in 
condemning  blood-letting.  In  general  he  recom- 
mended delay.  "  What  art  cannot  eflfect,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  time  may  accomplish."  His  pathology  was 
founded  on  Condillac's  system  of  philosophy,  and  was 
directed  more  to  a  consideration  of  the  obvious  phe- 
nomena than  to  a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature 
of  diseases  ;  yet  his  "  Nosographie  Philosophique" 
formed  an  epoch  in  French  medicine,  as  it  supplied  a 
want  then  generally  felt.  In  many  respects  Pinel  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Bichat,  since  he 
was  the  first  to  point  out  the  physiological  and  patho- 
logical diiference  of  the  various  textures.  He  edited 
for  some  time  "  The  Gazette  de  Sante,"  and  was  a 
collaborator  in  Fourcroy's  "  Medecine  eclairee  par 
les  Sciences  Physiques,"  and  in  the  great  "Diction- 
naire  des  Sciences  ]\Iedicales."  In  the  time  of  terror 
Pinel  concealed  the  unfortunate  Condorcet  in  his 
house.  In  1823,  when  the  school  of  medicine  was 
reformed  by  the  government,  M.  Pinel  was  removed 
from  his  post  on  suspicion  of  entertaining  liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  and  he  died  three  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
eiffhty-one  years. 

PINET,  ANTONY  DU,  lord  of  Noroy.— This 
nobleman  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  a 
native  of  Besancon.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
the  protestant  religion,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  His  books,  entitled  "  LaConformitc 
des  Eglises  Reformes  de  France,"  and  "  De  I'Eglise 
Primitive,"  printed  at  Lyons  in  1564,  and  the  notes 
which  he  added  to  the  French  translation  of  "  The 
Fees  of  the  Pope's  Chancery,"  which  was  also  printed 


at  Lyons  in  1564,  and  repiinted  at  Amsterdam  in 
1700,  discover  his  sentiments.  He  published  the  last- 
mentioned  work  under  this  title,  "Taxe  des  Parties 
Casuelles  de  la  Boutique  du  Pape,"  in  Latin  and 
French,  with  notes  taken  from  decrees,  councils,  and 
canons,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  discipline  anciently 
observed  in  the  church.  In  the  dedication  he  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  a  declared  enemy  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  apologises  for  having  presented  this  book 
"  to  a  society  so  holy  as  yours  (the  protestants),  in 
which  are  heard  only  hymns,  psalms,  and  praises,  to 
the  Lord  our  God  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  show  to  the 
villain  his  villany,  and  the  fool  his  folly,  lest  one 
should  be  thought  to  resemble  them."  His  transla- 
tion of  Pliny's  "  Natural  History"  was  at  one  period 
very  popular :  though  there  are  a  good  many  errors 
in  it,  it  is  yet  very  useful,  especially  on  account  of  the 
translator's  researches  and  the  great  number  of  mar- 
ginal notes.  Pinet  also  published  a  foho  edition  of 
"  Plans  of  the  Principal  Fortresses  in  the  World." 

PINGRE,  ALEXANDRE  GUL  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, geographer,  and  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Paris,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in  1711. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  first  as  a  theologian,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Jansenistic  controversy ;  but  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  he  was  induced  to  devote  himself 
to  astronomy  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for 
the  place  of  astronomer  to  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Rouen.  His  observations  here  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  correspondent  of  the  Paris  academy  in  1750, 
and  in  1751  he  was  called  to  Paris  by  its  order  to 
erect  and  superintend  an  observatory.  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  obsen-ations  for  forty  years,  and  published 
an  astronomical  nautical  almanac  from  1754  to  1757. 
In  1756  he  became  associe  of  the  academy,  whose 
Transactions  from  1753  to  1770  contain  numerous 
papers  by  him.  In  1 757  he  entered  upon  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  astronomical  labours,  the  theory  and 
calculation  of  comets;  and  calculated  the  paths  of 
more  comets  than  all  the  other  astronomers  of  Eu- 
rope together.  In  1766  he  calculated  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon  for  a  period  of  2000  years,  for  the 
second  edition  of  the  "  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates," 
with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  Lacaille  had 
done.  In  1767  he  accompanied  Courtanvaux  on  a 
voyage  to  try  the  chronometers  of  Leroy  and  Ber- 
thoud,  and  made  a  report  on  the  subject.  In  1 769 
he  made  a  second  voyage  with  Fleurieu  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  in  1771  a  third  with  Borda.  In  1769 
he  observed  a  passage  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk 
at  Cape  Francois  (he  had  been  prevented  from  ob- 
serving a  previous  passage  in  1761  by  the  state  of 
the  weather).  In  17S3  appeared  his  "Come'togra-  J 
phie,"  and  in  1790  he  completed  his  "  History  of  | 
Astronomy  during  the  Seventeenth  Century."  In 
1786  he  published  a  translation  of  the  astronomical 
poem  of  Manilius.     He  died  in  May  1796. 

PINKERTON,  JOHN,  a  talented  Scottish  writer, 
who  was  born  in  Edmburgh  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1 758.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
a  small  school  near  his  native  city  he  was,  in  1764, 
removed  to  the  grammar  school  at  Lanark,  kept  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  who  married  the  sister  of  the  poet  of 
that  name.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a  portion  of 
hypochondriacism,  young  Pinkerton  was  always  a 
diffident  boy,  and  he  neither  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  his  schoolfellows  in  education,  nor  joined 
in  their  boisterous  but  healthy  amusements.  At 
school  he  was  generally  the  second  or  third  of  his 
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class;  but  nothing  renmrkalJe  distlngirished  this  pe- 
riod except  one  incident : — Mr.  Thomson  one  aay 
ordered  the  boys  to  translate  a  part  of  Livy  into 
English ;  when  he  came  to  young  Pinkerton's  ver- 
sion, he  read  it  silently  to  himself;  then,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  boys,  walked  quickly  out  of  the 
school,  but  soon  returned  with  a  volume  of  Hooke's 
"  Roman  History,"  in  which  the  same  part  of  Livy 
was  translated.  He  read  both  aloud,  and  gave  his  de- 
cided opinion  in  favour  of  his  disciple's  translation. 
After  being  six  years  at  school,  the  last  year  of  which 
only  was  dedicated  to  the  Greek,  he  returned  to  the 
house  of  his  family  near  Edinburgh.  His  father 
having  some  dislike  to  university  education,  young 
Pinkerton  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  solitary  confinement 
at  home.  An  hour  or  two  passed  every  day  in  at- 
tending a  French  teacher;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to 
attain  this  language,  he  had  totally  lost  his  Greek, 
and  nearly  his  Latin  also;  but  soon  after  meeting 
with  Rollin's  "  Ancient  History,"  and  obsening  re- 
ferences to  the  original  authors,  he  bought  the  "His- 
tory of  Justinus,"  &c.,  and  soon  recovered  his  Latin 
so  as  to  write,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  tolerable  fragments  in  that  language.  He  after- 
wards studied  mathematics. 

Intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  young  Pin- 
kerton was  articled  to  an  eminent  \^Titer  to  the  Sig- 
net, with  whom  he  sen-ed  a  clerkship  of  five  years. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  and  he  wrote  an  elegy  called  "  Craigmiller 
Castle,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Beattie.  This 
production,  which  was  published  in  1776,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  composition  of  one  or  two  tragedies, 
but  they  were  never  printed. 

In  1780,  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  clerkship, 
his  father  died;  and  being  often  disappointed  in  pro- 
curing uncommon  books  at  Edinburgh,  he  ^^sited 
London,  where  the  size  and  extent  of  the  booksellers' 
catalogues  are  said  to  have  formed  his  sole  motive  for 
wishing  to  fix  his  residence.  This  determination  was 
confinned  by  the  bankruptcy  of  some  merchants  in 
Glasgow,  who  held  about  lOOOZ.  of  his  father's  money, 
all  which  was  lost.  He  accordingly  went  to  Scot- 
land in  the  spring  of  1781,  took  up  the  remaining 
sums  lying  in  mercantile  hands,  and,  returning  to 
England,  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  in 
the  winter  of  that  year.  In  1781  Mr.  Pinkerton 
published,  in  octavo.,  "Rimes,"  as  he  peculiarly  chose 
to  designate  some  minor  poems  ;  and  "  Hardyknute, 
an  Heroic  Ballad  ;  with  other  more  approved  Scot- 
tish Ballads,  and  some  not  hitherto  made  public, 
in  the  Tragic  Style."  To  which  were  prefixed,  "  Two 
Dissertations  : — On  the  Oral  Tradition  of  Poetry ; 
on  the  Tragic  Ballad."  In  1782  he  published  "  Two 
Dithyrambic  Odes: — On  Enthusiasm;  To  Laughter," 
and  "  Tales  in  Verse,"  also  in  the  same  year.  From 
his  boyish  days  Mr.  Pinkerton  had  been  fond  of  col- 
lecting medals,  minerals,  and  other  curiosities ;  and 
having  received  from  a  lady  in  Scotland  a  rare  coin 
of  Constantine,  on  his  Sarmatian  victor)',  which  she 
had  taken  as  a  farthing,  he  soon  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  collection.  These  pursuits  led  him  to  see  the 
defects  of  common  books  on  the  subject,  and  he 
drew  up  a  manual  and  tables  for  his  own  use,  which 
aftenvards  grew  to  the  excellent  and  complete  "  Es- 
say on  Medals,"  the  first  edition  of  which  was  j)ub- 
Dshed  by  Dodsley,  in  two  volumes,  1784.  He  was 
materially  assisted  in  its  completion  by  the  late  Mr. 
Southgate  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Douce.   In 


1785  Mr.  Pinkerton  eiirprised  the  liteniiry  world  with 
a  very  extraordinary  performance,  entitled  "  Letters 
of  Literature,"  under  the  assumed  name  of  Robert 
Heron.  In  this  work  he  depreciated  the  ancient 
authors  in  a  manner  which  called  forth  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  poet  Cowper ;  and  criticised  the  best  of 
the  modems  with  great  severity.  He  also  recom- 
mended a  new  system  of  orthography,  much  resem- 
bling that  which  his  countryman,  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
endeavoured  with  so  much  zeal  to  introduce.  Un- 
fortunately it  happened  that  the  work  was  ascribed 
to  a  countryman  of  his,  whose  name  was  in  reality 
Robert  Heron,  and  who  was  just  then  coming  before 
the  public  as  an  author.  However,  this  book  ob- 
tained for  Mr.  Pinkerton  an  introduction  to  Horace 
Walpole,  through  whom  he  became  acquainted  wth 
Gibbon  the  historian,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
booksellers  as  a  fit  person  to  translate  the  "  English 
Monkish  Historians,"  a  work  which,  had  the  pro- 
posal met  with  encouragement,  might  have  tended 
to  a  more  generally  diffused  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages.  On  the  death  of  his  patron,  the 
earl  of  Orford,  Mr.  Pinkerton  sold  a  collection  of 
his  lordship's  remarks,  atticisms,  and  letters,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  "  Monthly  Magazine,"  in  which 
they  appeared  periodically,  under  the  title  of  "  Wal- 
poliana,"  and  when  exhausted,  the  whole  were  re- 
printed in  two  small  volumes,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
gifted  nobleman. 

In  1786  Mr.  Pinkerton  published  a  work,  entitled 
"  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  never  before  in  Print ;  but 
now   published   from   the    [pretended]    Manuscript 
Collections  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
Knight,  Lord  Pri^'y  Seal  of  Scotland,  and  a  Senator 
of  the  College  of  Justice :  comprising  Pieces  written 
from  about  1420  till  1586.     With  large  Notes  and  a 
Glossary."     The  manuscripts  were  feigned  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Pepysian  library  at  Cambridge. 
In  1 787  Mr.  Pinkerton  published,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  H.  Bennet,  M.  A.,  "The  Treasury  of  Wit ; 
being  a  Methodical  Selection  of  about  Twelve  Hun- 
dred of  the  Best  Apophthegms  and  Jests;  from  Books 
in  several  Languages ;"  a  compilation  pronounced  to 
be  much  superior  to  most  of  the  kind.     It  was  ac- 
companied by  many  just  and  pertinent  observations, 
in  a  discourse  on  wit  and  humour,  considered  under 
the  four  different  heads, — serious  wit,   comic  wit; 
serious  humour,  and  comic  humour.    The  same  year 
produced,  in  one  volume,  his  well-kno^^Tl  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or 
Goths,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  History  of  Europe;"'  and  though  he  figured 
afterwards  in  many  other  walks  of  literature,  the  pre- 
judices embalmed  in  that  extraordinary  production 
continued  to  the  end  to  hold  almost  the  imdiWded 
possession  of  his  mind.     He  seriously  believed  that 
the  Irish,  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  the  Welsh, 
the  Bretons,  and  the  Spanish  Biscayans,  are  the  only 
surviving  descendants  of  the  original  population  of 
Europe ;  and  that  in  them,  "  their  features,  their  man- 
ners, their  history,  every  philosophic  eye  may  trace 
the  unimproved  and  unimprovable  savage,  the  Celt. 
He  maintained  in  every  company  that  he  M'as  ready 
to  drop  his  theory  altogether  the  moment  any  one 
could  point  out  to  him  a  single  person  of  intellectual 
eminence  spnang  from  an  unadulterated  line  of  Celtic 
ancestry.     He  used  to  appeal  boldly  to  history ;  ask- 
ing what;  one  great  man  the  Celtic  races  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland,  had  yet  contributed  t«  the  rolls 
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of  fame  ?"  And  it  must  be  owned  that  he  had  studied 
family  genealogies  so  indefatigably  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  refute  him  without  preparation.  If 
you  mentioned  Burke,  "What,"  said  he,  "a  de- 
scendant of  De  Bourg?  class  that  high  Norman 
chivalry  with  the  riff-raff  of  O's  and  Macs  ?  Show 
me  a  great  O,  and  I  am  done."  He  delighted  to 
prove  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders  had  never  had 
but  a  few  great  captains — such  as  Montrose,  Dundee, 
the  first  duke  of  Argyle — and  these  were  all  Goths  : 
the  two  first  Lowlanders,  the  last  a  Norman,  a  de 
Campo  beJlo!  The  aversion  he  had  for  the  Celtic 
name  extended  itself  to  every  person  and  every  thing 
that  had  any  connexion  with  the  Celtic  countries. 

In  1 78  9  he  published  a  collection  of  "  Ancient  Latin 
Lives  of  the  Scottish  Saints,"  a  work  which  tended 
to  illustrate  the  early  history  of  his  native  country. 
It  is  now  a  scarce  volume,  no  more  than  one  hundred 
copies  of  it  having  been  printed.  This  was  soon  after 
followed  by  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his 
"Essay  on  Medals,"  which  has  become  the  standard 
work  for  information  on  that  interesting  and  useful 
subject.  In  the  same  fruitful  year  he  published  an 
edition  of  "The  Bruce,  or  the  History  of  Robert, 
King  of  Scotland,  written  in  Scottish  verse."  In 
1790  this  writer  again  put  forth  some  of  his  numis- 
matic researches,  in  "The  Medallic  History  of  Eng- 
land to  the  Revolution,"  and  published  "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  History  of  Scotland,  preceding  the  Reign  of 
Malcolm  III.,  or  1056  ;  including  the  Authentic  His- 
tory of  that  Period,"  with  some  additional  observa- 
tions, containing  replies  to  the  various  reviews,  &c. 
In  1792  he  edited  three  octavo  volumes  of  "  Scottish 
Poems,  reprinted  from  scarce  editions."  In  1793  Mr. 
Pinkerton  married  Miss  Burgess,  of  Odiham,  Hants, 
sister  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  but  the  union  was 
not  happy,  and  the  parties  separated.  His  next  im- 
portant literary  labours  were  in  biography,  he  contri- 
buting the  lives  to  "  Iconographia  Scotica,  or  Por- 
traits of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  Bio- 
graphical Notes,"  and  to  "  The  Scottish  Gallery,  or 
Portraits  of  Eminent  Persons  of  Scotland,  v/ith  their 
Characters."  His  talents  were  then  directed  to  geo- 
graphy, and  they  produced  a  standard  work  in  this 
branch  of  science.  "  The  Modern  Geography,  Di- 
gested on  a  New  Plan,"  appeared  first  in  two  quarto 
volumes  in  1802  ;  a  second  edition,  published  in  1807, 
consists  of  three;  and  there  is  an  "Abridgment"  in 
a  single  octavo.  In  1806  Mr.  Pinkerton  travelled  to 
the  French  capital,  and  on  his  return  published  his 
observations,  under  the  title  of  "  Recollections  of 
Paris."  Subsequently  he  was  employed  in  editing 
"  A  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels," 
which  was  extended  to  nineteen  volumes  quarto ; 
"  A  New  Modern  Atlas,"  in  parts ;  both  which  works 
commenced  in  1S09.  For  a  short  time  "  The  Critical 
Review,"  with  but  little  success,  was  under  his  super- 
intendence. Mr.  Pinkerton's  last  original  work  was 
"  Petralogy,  or  a  Treatise  on  Rocks;"  but  in  1514, 
still  pursuing  his  attacks  on  the  Celts,  he  republished 
in  two  octavo  volumes  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  History 
of  Scotland,"  together  with  his  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths." 
Mr.  Pinkerton  had  of  late  years  resided  almost  en- 
tirely in  Paris.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  very 
little  and  very  thin  old  man,  with  a  small,  sharp, 
yellow  face,  thickly  pitted  by  the  small- pox,  and 
decked  with  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton was  an  eccentric,  but  higlily  industrious  literary 


gentleman,  and  his  talents,  though  in  some  instances 
ill  directed,  were  commensurate  with  undertakings 
of  no  ordinary  rank  in  literature.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
died  on  the  10th  of  March,  1826.  We  subjoin  his 
autograph. 

y^^/^^  J^^^^i^  c^i^^ 

PINKNEY,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Ame- 
rican lawyer,  who  was  born  at  Annapolis,  in  Mary- 
land, in  March  1764.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  the  mother  coun- 
try during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  while  his  son 
early  avowed  a  decided  attachment  to  that  of  his  na- 
tive land.  After  receiving  such  an  education  as  the 
imperfect  means  of  the  country  could  then  afford,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  ;  but  soon  relin- 
quished it,  and  entered  in  1783  into  the  ofl!ice  of  the 
late  judge  Chace,  then  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Maryland  bar.  In  1786  he  was  admitted  to  practice, 
and  soon  gave  indications  of  his  future  distinction. 
His  style  of  speaking,  however,  in  the  outset,  was  en- 
tirely different  from  its  subsequent  character,  being 
then  calm  and  placid.  In  1788  he  was  elected  a  de- 
legate from  Harford  county  to  the  convention  of  the 
state  which  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  likewise  a  representati\'e  to  the  house  of 
delegates.  Soon  after  taking  his  seat  he  made  an 
animated  speech  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  laws  of  Maryland,  prohibiting 
the  voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves  ;  and  in  the  en- 
suing session  of  1789  pronounced  another  and  supe- 
rior discourse  on  the  same  subject.  In  both  he 
breathed  sentiments  of  the  purest  philanthropy.  In 
the  year  just  mentioned  he  was  married,  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  to  the  sister  of  Commodore  Rodgers,  and  in 
1790  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress  ;  but  his 
election  was  contested  on  the  ground  of  his  not  re- 
siding in  the  district  for  which  he  was  chosen.  He 
made  himself  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  his 
claim  ;  but  after  obtaining  a  favourable  decision,  he 
declined  the  honour  in  consequence  of  his  profes- 
sional pursuits  and  the  state  of  his  private  affairs.  In 
1792  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  Maryland,  and  continued  in  that  station  until 
November  1795  ;  when,  being  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  legislature  from  Anne  Arundel  county,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  at  the  council  board,  of  which  at  the 
time  he  was  president. 

During  the  period  in  which  he  attained  a  distin- 
guished i)olitical  rank  in  his  state,  he  was  so  zealous 
and  indefatigable  in  professional  pursuits  that  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  head  of  the  bar.  His  acuteness, 
dexterity,  and  ardour  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
were  combined  with  great  readiness,  spirit,  and  vigour 
in  debate,  and  with  a  rich  and  fluent  elocution, 
adorned  with  the  finest  imagery  drawn  from  classical 
lore  and  a  vivid  fancy,  the  effect  of  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  manliness  of  his  figure,  a  sonorous 
and  flexible  voice,  and  a  general  animation  and  grace- 
fulness of  delivery.  In  1796  he  was  selected  by  Pre- 
sident Washington  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
under  the  seventh  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  He  embarked  for  London  with  his 
family  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  remained  absent 
until  1804,  earnestly  engaged  in  the  business  of  his 
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mission,  and  also  in  attending  to  the  claim  of  the  state  . 
of  Maryland  for  a  large  amount  of  })ublic  property 
invested  in  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  P^ngland  before 
the  revolution,  and  which  had  become  the  subject  of 
a  complicated  chancery  litigation.  His  successful 
exertions  in  the  latter  afrair  were  suital)ly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  state  of  Maryland  after  his  return.  He 
recommenced  in  Baltimore  his  professional  labours 
with  renewed  ardour,  and  with  no  diminution  of  legal 
knowledge,  as  he  had  continued  his  habits  of  diligent 
study  during  his  residence  abroad,  and  had  derived 
all  the  advantage  which  could  be  obtained  from  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  first  lawyers  of  England 
and  attendance  on  its  courts  of  justice.  He  had,  be- 
sides, employed  a  portion  of  his  time  in  supplying 
the  defects  of  his  early  education  with  regard  to  Eng- 
lish and  classical  literature  ;  and  by  his  ap])lication 
to  the  subject  of  elocution  and  the  English  language, 
he  had  added  to  his  natural  facihty  and  fluency  a 
copiousness  of  elegant  diction  which  graced  even  his 
conversation,  and  imparted  new  strength  and  beauty 
to  his  forensic  style. 

In  1805  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Mary- 
land. In  the  following  year  he  was  again  made  mi- 
nister extraordinary  to  treat  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Monroe,  then  minister 
resident  at  the  British  court,  upon  various  subjects 
of  difference  between  the  United  States  and  England. 
In  1807  Mr.  Monroe  returned  home,  and  Mr.  Pink- 
ney  was  left  in  London  as  minister  resident.  His 
exertions  to  accommodate  matters  between  the  two 
governments  terminating  fruitlessly,  he  took  his  leave 
of  the  prince  regent,  and  embarked  for  the  United 
States  in  1811.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Maryland,  and 
in  the  succeeding  December  accepted  the  office  of 
attorney-general,  tendered  to  him  by  Mr.  Madison. 
"When  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  in  1812,  he  was  chosen  to  command  a  vo- 
lunteer corps  raised  in  Baltimore  for  local  defence, 
which  was  attached  as  a  battalion  of  riflemen  to  the 
third  brigade  of  Maryland  militia.  He  was  ])resent, 
and  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  imfortunate 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  where  he  received  a  severe 
woimd.  After  the  peace  he  resigned  his  command. 
In  1814  a  bill  having  been  brought  into  the  house  of 
reprensentatives,  requiring  the  attorney-general  to 
reside  at  the  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Pinkney  resigned 
the  office.  In  1815  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  con- 
gress from  Baltimore,  and  delivered  an  able  speech 
on  the  "treaty-making  power." 

In  1816  he  was  a  third  time  invested  with  diploma- 
tic functions,  being  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  special 
minister  to  the  court  of  Naples,  to  demand  from  it 
indemnity  for  the  losses  which  the  merchants  had 
sustained  by  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  their 
property  in  1809,  during  the  reign  of  Murat ;  and 
also  minister  resident  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
induced  to  accept  those  appointments  by  the  neces- 
sity of  recniiting  his  mind  and  bodj%  almost  worn 
out  by  his  intense  application  to  professional  duties. 
He  first  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  had  various 
conferences  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
addressed  him  an  elaborate  note,  the  answer  to  which, 
however,  he  could  not  wait  for,  being  obliged  by  his 
instructions  to  repair  at  once  to  the  Russian  capital. 
He  returned  home  in  1818.  In  1820  he  took  his 
seat  in  congress  as  a  senator  from  Maryland,  and 
made  an  elaborate  and  powerful  speech  against  the 


clause  in  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  union,  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  new  state.  He  continued  also  to  prosecute 
his  engagements  at  the  bar  with  his  wonted  ardour ; 
and  to  his  professional  zeal,  indeed,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  fallen  a  victim.  In  the  session  of  the  supreme 
court  in  1822,  he  had  exerted  himself  in  the  investi- 
gation and  argument  of  a  cause  in  which  he  felt  par- 
ticular interest,  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  his  health 
unfitted  him  for  application  to  study  and  business. 
A  severe  attack  of  indisposition  was  the  consequence ; 
and  after  a  period  of  acute  suffering,  during  parts  of 
which  he  was  in  a  state  of  delirium,  he  expired  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1823,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  It  was  as  a  lawyer  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
pre-eminent.  His  legal  attainments  were  extensive 
and  profound,  and  in  the  investigations  connected 
with  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  his  powers  were 
exerted  to  the  most  advantage.  His  faculty  of  rea- 
soning upon  legal  subjects  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
He  was,  besides,  enthusiastically  fond  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  no  one  was  ever  more  ambitious  of  its 
triumphs. 

PINTURICCHIO,  BERNARDINO,  an  eminent 
painter,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Pietro  Perugino, 
was  born  at  Perugia  in  1454.  He  painted  chiefly  in 
history  and  grotesque,  but  he  also  excelled  in  por- 
traits. His  chief  work  was  the  history  of  Pope 
Pius  II., in  ten  compartments,  in  the  library  at  Sienna. 
Others  consider  his  work  in  the  cathedral  of  Sospello 
his  best  performance.  His  style  was  effective,  but  he 
m.ade  use  of  too  splendid  colours,  and  introduced 
abundance  of  gilding.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of 
chagrin  at  the  following  circumstance  : — Being  en- 
gaged to  paint  a  Nativity  for  the  monastery  of  St. 
Francis,  at  Sienna,  he  pertinaciously  insisted  that 
every  thing  should  be  removed  out  of  the  room  in 
which  he  worked,  and  obliged  the  monks  to  remove 
a  great  chest  become  rotten  from  age.  In  the  attempt 
it  burst,  and  discovered  a  hoard  of  500  pieces  of  gold, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  fathers  and  the  mortification 
of  Pinturicchio.  His  death  took  place  in  1513.  He 
generally  assisted  to  execute  compositions  of  Perugino 
and  Raphael,  and  received  a  third  of  the  pay. 

PIOMBO,  SEBASTIANO  DEL,  a  celebrated 
painter,  who  was  born  at  Venice  in  1485.  His  family 
name  was  Luciana.  Having  renounced  music,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  for  painting,  he  studied  at 
first  under  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  afterwards  under 
Giorgione,  whose  fine  colouring  he  imitated.  Sebas- 
tiano  commenced  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  the  repu- 
tation which  he  soon  gained  in  that  branch  induced 
Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  merchant  of  Sienna,  to  take 
him  to  Rome  and  employ  him  in  ornamenting  his 
house.  The  delicacy  of  his  pencil  was  much  admired, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  who  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what jealous  of  the  growing  fame  of  Raphael,  en- 
couraged him  to  enter  into  competition  with  that 
master,  and  even  supplied  him  witii  designs,  which 
Piombo  often  executed  very  happily,  although  by  no 
means  capable  of  lofty  conceptions  or  sublime  inven- 
tions. When  Raphael  had  painted  his  celebrated 
Ascension,  Sebastiano  was  induced  by  Michael  An- 
gelo to  attempt  to  surpass  it  by  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  considered  his  greatest  work.  His  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Agatha  was  also  ranked  among  the  works 
of  the  first  masters.  His  chief  merit,  however,  lay 
in  single  figures  and  portraits.  His  Pietro  -\retino 
and  his  Clement  VII.  were  admirable  likenesses  and 
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apeciirwns  of  perfect  coloui-ing.     He  was  high  in  I  time  to  time  he  dined  with  u^  ev'ery  Thursday  through 
favour  with  Clement,  who  created  him  keeper  of  the  "the  winter,  and  in  the  antumn  of  the  next  year  went 


papal  seals.  From  this  circumstance  he  derived  his 
surname  Del  Piombo,  the  seals  attached  to  the  papal 
bulls  being  at  that  time  of  lead,  piombo.  This  post 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  assume  the  clerical  habit, 
and  from  that  time  he  painted  but  little.  He  wrote 
verses,  entertained  learned  men  at  his  table,  and  only 
occasionally  painted  a  portrait.  He  died  in  154". 
It  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  he  invented  a 
peculiar  method  of  painting  in  oil  on  walls,  in  which 
manner  there  is  a  Scourging  of  Christ  to  be  seen  in 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 

PIOZZI,  HESTER.— This  talented  lady  was  born 
in  1740,  at  Bodville  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  received 
a  good  classical  education  from  her  father  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Collyer.  In  her  twenty-fourth  year  she 
married  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  connex- 
ion with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  latter  frequently  spending 
the  principal  part  of  the  year  in  the  hospitable  man- 
sion of  his  friends.  Boswell,  in  his  hfe  of  Johnson, 
says  that  "  the  doctor  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for 
Mr.  Thrale  as  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  a  good 
scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  understand- 
ing, and  of  manners  such  as  presented  the  character 
of  a  plain  English  squire.  As  a  false  notion  has  pre- 
vailed that  Mr.  Thr^e  was  inferior,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, insignificant,  compared  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  a  true  state  of  the  case  from 
the  authority  of  Johnson  himself,  in  his  own  words : — 
*  I  know  no  man  (said  the  doctor)  who  is  more  master 
of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale  ;  if  he  but  holds 
up  a  finger  he  is  obeyed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  she  is  above  him  in  literary  attainments ; 
she  is  more  flippant,  but  he  has  ten  times  her  learn- 
ing ;  he  is  a  regular  scholar,  but  her  learning  is  that 
of  a  school-boy  in  one  of  the  lower  forms.'  Perhaps 
Johnson,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  rooted  dislike  to 
the  assumption  of  literary  talent  by  a  woman,  with 
whatever  justice  her  pretensions  might  be  urged,  was 
a  little  too  severe  upon  his  friend,  whose  attainments 
were  unquestionably  very  far  beyond  those  of  the 
ladies  of  her  time.  Nothing  (continues  Boswell) 
could  be  more  fortunate  for  Johnson  than  his  con- 
nexion with  this  family.  He  had  at  Mr.  Thale's  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life;  his  melancholy  was 
diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  by  associ- 
ation with  an  agreeable  and  well-ordered  family.  He 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  even  affec- 
tion. The  vivacity  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  literary  parties 
roused  him  to  cheerfulness  and  exertion,  even  when 
they  were  alone  ;  but  this  was  not  often  the  case,  for 
he  found  here  a  constant  succession  of  what  gave  him 
the  highest  enjoyment : — the  society  of  the  learned, 
the  witty,  and  the  eminent  in  every  way,  who  were 
assembled  in  numerous  companies,  called  forth  his 
wonderful  powers,  and  gratified  him  with  a  degree  of 
admiration  to  which  no  man  could  be  insensible." 

Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  gives 
the  following  account  of  her  first  interview  with  that 
literary  Colossus  : — "  'ITie  first  time  I  ever  saw  this 
extraordinary  person  was  in  the  year  1764,  when  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  had  been  long  the  friend  and  confi- 
dential intimate  of  Mr.  Thrale,  persuaded  him  to  wish 
for  Johnson's  conversation,  extolling  it  in  terms  which 
that  of  no  other  person  could  have  deserved,  till  we 
were  only  in  doubt  how  to  obtain  his  company,  and 
find  an  excuse  for  the  invitation.  Dr.  Johnson  liked 
his  new  acquaintance  so  much,  however,  that  from 


to  Brighton,  whence  we  were  gone  before  his  arrival, 
so  that  he  was  disappointed  and  enraged,  and  wrote 
us  a  letter  expressive  of  anger,  which  we  were  very 
desirous  to  pacify,  and  to  obtain  his  company  again  if 
possible.     Mr.  Murphy  brought  him  back  again  to 
us  very  kindly,  and  from  that  time  his  visits  grew 
more  frequent,  till  in  the  year  1766  his  health,  which 
he  always  complained  of,  grew  so  exceeding  bad  that 
he  could  not  stir  out  of  his  room  in  the  court  he  in- 
habited for  many  weeks  together — I  think  months. 
Mr.  Thrale's  attentions  and  my  own  now  became  so 
acceptable  to  him  that  he  quitted  his  close  habitation 
in  London  and  came  with  us  to  Streatham,  where  I 
undertook  the  cure  of  his  health,  and  had  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  contributing  to  its  restoration."     It 
appears  that  during  the  interval  of  Dr.  Johnson's  so- 
journ in  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  many  differences  arose 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother.    Previous  to 
her  death,  howcA-er,  which  happened  in  1773,  the  doc- 
tor and  this  lady  were  perfectly  reconciled,  and  he 
consented  to  write  an  inscription  for  her  tomb  a  few 
years  afterwards.     Whatever  petty  squabbles  might 
have  arisen  out  of  the  overbearing  and  impatient  man- 
ners of  Johnson,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  family 
contributed,  for  fifteen  years,  to  the  prolongation  and 
comfort  of  his  life  ;  and  when  the  benevolent  master 
of  this  social  circle  sank  into  the  grave,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  kindness  was  acknowledged  by  the  living 
object  of  his  regard,  mth  the  confession,  that  with 
him  were  buried  many  of  his  hopes  and  pleasures ; 
that  the  face  upon  which  he  had  looked  for  the  last 
time   had  never  been  turned  upon  him  but  with 
respect  and  benignity ;  that  he  obtained  from  him 
many  opportunities  of  amusement,  and  turned  to  him 
as  a  refuge  from  disappointment  and  misfortune. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1 7S 1 .    The  death  of  this  worthy  and  hospitable 
man  was  a  serious  loss  to  Johnson,  who,  although  he 
could  not  foresee  all  that  afterwards  happened,  was 
sufficiently  convinced  that  the  comforts  which  Mr. 
Thrale's  family  afforded  him  would  now  in  a  great 
measure  cease.     "  He,  however,  continued  to  show  a 
kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children  as  long  as 
it  was  acceptable ;  and  he  took  upon  him  with  a  very 
earnest  concern  the  office  of  one  of  the  executors,  the 
importance  of  which  seemed  greater  than  was  usual 
to  him,  from  his  circumstances  having  been  [always 
such  that  he  had  scarcely  any  share  in  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life.      His  friends  were  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
'llirale  might  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him 
for  life,  but  he  bequeathed  him  only  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  the  legacy  left  to  each  of  his  two 
executors."    The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  wont, 
when  occasion  required,  to  overrule  by  some  gentle 
observation  the  domineering  and  tyrannical  spirit 
which  Dr.  Johnson  evinced  in  conversation,  left  him, 
as  it  were,  virtual  monarch  of  the  fireside ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  began  to  exercise  his  un- 
limited power  of  insulting  Mrs.  Thrale's  friends  to  so 
annoying  an  extent  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for 
her  to  find  any  body  with  whom  he  could  converse, 
without  hving  always  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel,  or  of 
something  too  like  a  quarrel  to  be  at  all  agreeable. 
Several  instances  of  his  severity  towards  her  friends 
have  been  detailed  by  her,  and  admitted  by  Boswell, 
which  must  have  rendered  his  society  rather  a  nui- 
sance than  an  acquisition.    "  Mr.  Thrale,"  says  Mrs. 
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Piozzi,  in  her  anecdotes,  "had a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  doctor,  and  could  make  him  suppress 
many  rough  answers ;  he  could  likewise  prevail  on 
him  to  change  his  shirt,  his  coat,  or  his  plate,  before 
it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  the  comfortable 
feelings  of  his  friends.  But  as  I  never  had  any  as- 
cendency over  Dr.  Johnson,  except  just  in  the  things 
which  concerned  his  health,  it  grew  extremely  per- 
plexing and  difficult  to  live  in  the  house  with  him 
when  the  master  of  it  was  no  more ;  the  worse,  indeed, 
because  his  dislikes  grew  capricious ;  and  he  could 
scarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the  house  whom 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  see.  Two  gen- 
tlemen I  perfectly  well  remember  dining  with  us  at 
Streatham  in  the  summer  of  17S2,  when  Elliot's  brave 
defence  of  Gibraltar  was  a  subject  of  common  dis- 
course :  one  of  these  persons,  naturally  enough,  began 
talking  about  red-hot  balls  thrown  with  surprising 
effect ;  which  Dr.  Johnson  having  listened  to,  '  I 
would  advise  you,  sir  (said  he  with  a  cold  sneer), 
never  to  relate  this  story  again ;  you  can  scarce  ima- 
gine how  very  poor  a  figure  you  make  in  the  telling 
of  it ! '  Our  guest  being  bred  a  quaker,  and  a  man  of 
extremely  gentle  disposition,  needed  no  more  reproofs 
for  the  same  offence  ;  or  if  he  did  speak  again,  it  was 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  to  the  friend  who  came  with 
him.  The  check  was  given  after  dinner,  and  before 
coffee.  When  in  the  evening,  however,  our  compa- 
nions were  returned  to  town,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
were  alone,  he  observed,  '  I  did  not  quarrel  with  those 
fellows.'  '  You  did  perfectly  right,'  said  I, '  for  they 
gave  you  no  cause  of  offence.'  '  No  offence ! '  (re- 
turned he,  with  an  altered  voice),  *  and  is  it  nothing  to 
sit  whispering  together  when  /  am  present,  without 
even  directing  their  discourse  towards  me,  or  offering 
me  a  share  in  the  conversation  ? '  " 

Nor  were  these  disagreeables  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence :  to  release  herself  from  them  altogether  with- 
out positively  offending  the  doctor,  Mrs.  Thrale  took 
advantage  of  an  unsuccessful  lawsuit,  and  pleaded 
her  pecuniary  inability  to  remain  longer  in  London 
or  its  vicinity.  "  I  had  been  crossed  in  my  intention 
of  going  abroad,"  says  this  lady  in  her  anecdotes, 
"  and  found  it  convenient  for  every  reason,  of  health, 
peace,  and  pecuniary  circumstances,  to  retire  to  Bath, 
where  I  knew  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  follow  me,  and 
where  I  could  for  that  reason  command  some  little 
portion  of  time  for  my  own  use, — a  thing  impossible 
while  I  remained  at  Streatham  or  at  London,  as  my 
horses,  carriage,  and  servants,  had  long  been  at  his 
command,  who  would  not  ride  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  o'clock,  perhaps,  and  oblige  me  to  make  break- 
fast for  him,  till  the  bell  rung  for  dinner,  though  much 
displeased  if  the  toilet  was  neglected ;  and  though 
much  of  the  time  we  passed  together  was  employed 
in  blaming  or  deriding,  very  justly,  my  neglect  of 
economy,  and  waste  of  that  money  which  might  make 
many  families  happy.  The  original  reason  of  our 
connexion,  his  particularly  disordered  health  and 
spirits,  had  long  been  at  an  end,  and  he  had  no  other 
ailments  than  old  age  and  general  infirmity  of  body. 
Veneration  for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  his  talents, 
delight  in  his  conversation,  and  habitual  endurance 
of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put  upon  me,  and  of  which 
he  contentedly  bore  his  share  for  sixteen  years,  made 
me  go  on  so  long  with  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  the  per- 
petual confinement  I  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying 
in  the  first  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irksome  in 
the  last ;  nor  would  I  pretend  to  support  it  without 
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help  when  my  coadjotor  was  no  more.  To  the  as- 
sistance we  gave  him,  the  shelter  our  house  afforded 
to  his  uneasy  fancies,  and  to  the  pains  which  we  took 
to  soothe  or  repress  them,  the  world,  perhaps,  is  in- 
debted for  the  three  political  tracts,  the  new  edition 
and  corrections  of  his  dictionary,  and  for  the  poets' 
lives,  which  he  would  scarce  have  lived,  I  think,  and 
kept  his  faculties  entire  to  have  written,  had  not  in- 
cessant care  been  exerted  at  the  time  of  his  first 
coming  to  be  our  guest  in  the  country ;  and  several 
times  after  that,  when  he  found  himself  particularly 
oppressed  with  diseases  incident  to  the  most  vivid 
and  fervent  imaginations.  I  shall  for  ever  consider 
it  as  the  greatest  honour  which  could  be  conferred 
on  any  one,  to  have  been  the  confidential  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  health,  and  to  have  in  some  measure, 
with  Mr.  Thrale's  assistance,  saved  from  distress  at 
least,  if  not  from  worse,  a  mind  greatly  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  common  mortals,  and  good  beyond 
all  hope  of  imitation  from  perishable  beings." 

This  statement,  apparently  candid  and  free  from  the 
invidiousness  imputed  by  Boswell  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
was  in  all  probability  perfectly  warranted  by  the  be- 
haviour of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  repulsive  manners 
are  described  as  being  endured  with  far  less  forbear- 
ance by  the  wife  of  his  biographer. 

"The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,"  says  Boswell,  "made 
a  very  material  alteration  with  respect  to  Johnson's 
reception  in  that  family.  The  manly  authority  of  the 
husband  no  longer  curbed  the  lively  exuberance  of 
the  lady ;  and  as  her  vanity  had  been  fully  gratified 
by  having  the  Colossus  of  literature  attached  to  her 
for  many  years,  she  gradually  became  less  assiduous 
to  please  him."  There  is  great  want  of  generosity 
in  these  insinuations.  The  yoke  imposed  upon  Mrs. 
Thrale,  from  the  earliest  stage  of  her  connexion  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means 
voluntary ;  and  although  her  respect  for  him  induced 
her,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  to  the  great  in- 
convenience of  herself  and  family,  to  retain  him  as  an 
inmate  in  her  house,  humour  his  caprices,  and  con- 
tribute to  his  comfort  by  the  most  minute  and  even 
aff^ectionate  attentions,  there  could  be  no  satisfactory 
reason  why,  when  duty  to  her  husband  no  longer  re- 
quired the  sacrifice,  she  should  for  his  sake  quarrel 
with  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and  subject 
herself  to  his  peevish  and  unqualified  animadversions 
upon  her  conduct,  simply  because  his  genius  com- 
manded her  admiration,  and  the  moral  points  of  his 
character  obtained  her  respect.  It  is  impossible  to 
blame  her  with  any  degree  of  justice  for  desiring  to 
get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  tax  upon  her  time  and 
attention. 

She  seems  to  have  formed  a  proper  estimate  of  his 
good  qualities ;  but  there  was  no  tie  between  them 
which  could  warrant  the  expectation  that  she  was  to 
sacrifice  her  comfort  and  happiness  exclusively  to  his 
convenience.  Desirous,  however,  of  retaining  his 
good  opinion,  she  bore  her  thraldom  without  open 
complaint,  and  waited  patiently  until  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  her  to  obtain  her  release,  without 
paining  the  feehngs  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  her  con- 
tinued correspondence  with  him,  so  long  as  her  let- 
ters appeared  to  give  him  any  pleasure,  is  a  proof 
that  she  was  actuated  by  no  unkind  sentiments  to- 
wards him.  Epistolary  intercourse  of  a  very  cordial 
description  was  kept  alive  between  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
the  doctor  until  her  second  marriage,  with  Signior 
Piozzi,  a  native  of  Florence,  and  a  mvuic-master  of 
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the  city  of  Bath,  when  an  expostulation  on  the  part 
of  Johnson,  implying  his  disapprobation  of  this  step, 
seems  altogether  to  have  dissolved  their  friendship. 

On  the  6th  September,  1784,  Mrs.  Piozzi  set  out 
with  her  husband  on  a  continental  tour  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  ;  and  passing  through 
Calais,  Boulogne,  Montrieuil,  Amiens,  Chantilly,  &c., 
arrived  at  Paris,  where  they  remained,  however,  but 
a  short  time.  After  having  inspected  the  principal 
objects  of  curiosity  in  the  French  capital,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Piozzi  proceeded  to  Lyons,  Turin,  Mont  Cenis, 
Novalesa,  Monte  Cavalo,  Novi,  Genoa,  Pavia,  and 
Milan,  where  they  took  up  their  winter  quarters. 
From  this  place  they  passed  on  to  Venice,  by  way  of 
Padua,  Mantua,  Verona,  &c.  From  thence,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1781,  they  returned  up  the  Brenta  in  a 
barge  to  Padua.  They  next  visited  Ferrara,  the  city 
celebrated  for  the  confinement  of  Tasso,  in  the  hos- 
pital for  lunatics  there ;  and  subsequently  Bologna 
and  Florence,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  for 
some  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  During  her 
stay  here  Mrs.  Piozzi  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
several  English  persons  of  both  sexes  ;  and  among 
others,  Messrs.  Merry,  Parsons,  and  Greathead,  of 
Delia  Cruscan  notoriety ;  in  conjunction  with  whom 
she  printed  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  prose  and 
verse,  entitled  "  The  Florence  Miscellany,"  of  which 
a  few  impressions  only  were  struck  off,  as  presents 
to  the  poetical  friends  of  the  authors. 

On  Septeml)er  r2th,  1785,  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  her 
husband  left  Florence  and  its  attractions,  and  visited 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  afterwards  Rome,  where 
they  remained  long  enough  to  investigate  all  the 
sublime  antiquities  of  that  queen  of  cities. 

Their  next  place  of  resort  was  Naples,  where  they 
descended  to  view  the  subterranean  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  Pompeii,  and  Portici,  having  first  inspected 
all  that  was  worthy  of  their  notice  above  ground. 
They  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  soon  after  came 
back  to  England.  Shortly  after  her  return  she  pub- 
lished an  accoiuit  of  her  travels  in  two  volumes,  and 
about  ten  years  after  this  publication  Mrs.  Piozzi  put 
forth  a  work  entitled  "  British  Synonymy,  or  an  At- 
tempt at  regulating  the  Choice  of  "Words  in  Familiar 
Conversation,"  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  which  Mr. 
Giftbrd  in  his  "  Baviad  and  McBviad,"  spoke  with  un- 
iust  severity.  "  To  execute  such  a  work,"  says  he, 
"  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success,  required  a  rare 
combination  of  talents ;  among  the  least  of  which 
may  be  numbered,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of 
perception,  and  a  more  than  common  accuracy  of 
discrimination  ;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  brought  to  the  task 
a  jargon  long  since  become  proverbial  for  its  vulga- 
rity, an  utter  incapability  of  defining  a  single  term  in 
the  language,  and  just  as  much  Latin  as  sufficed  to 
expose  the  ignorance  she  so  anxiously  labours  to 
conceal." 

The  earliest  regular  exploit  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  in  au- 
thorship, however,  was  her  crown  octavo  volume  of 
'•  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson."  These  were  piiblished 
in  17S6.  Two  years  afterwards  she  gave  to  the  world 
a  collection  of  letters  to  and  from  our  great  moralist. 
The  letters  had  been  written  between  the  years  1765 
and  1784.  Her  anecdotes,  from  her  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  whose  character  they  were 
intended  to  illustrate,  could  not  fail  of  being  interest- 
ing and  valuable. 

This  lady  passed  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life  at 
Clifton,  near  Bath,  and  died  after  a  short  illness  on 


the  2nd  of  May,  1821.     As  a  specimen  of  her  style 
as  a  poetess  we  give  the  following  lines  : — 

"Thy  mansion  splendid,  andtliv  service — plate; 
Thy  coffers  filled  with  gold:  well!  what  of  thai? 
Thy  spouse  the  envy  of  all  other  men  ; 
Thy  children  beautiful  and  rich  :  what  then  ? 
Vigorous  thy  youth,  unmortgaged  thy  estate  : 
Of  arts — the  applauded  teacher;  what  of  that  ? 
Troops  of  acquaintance,  and  of  slaves  a  train  : 
The  world's  prosperity  complete  ;  what  then  ! 
Prince,  Pope,  or  Emperor's  thy  smiling  fate. 
With  a  long  life's  enjoyment:  what  of  that? 
Piy  Fortune's  wheel  toss'd  high  beyond  our  lien. 
Too  soon  shall  following  time  cry— Well,  what  then? 
Virtue  aloue  remains,  on  virtue  wait. 
All  else  I  sweep  away — but  what  of  that  ? 
Trust  God,  and  time  defy — Immortal  is  your  dale." 

PIRANESI,  JOHN  BAPTIST,  a  celebrated  ar- 
chitect, engraver,  and  antiquary,  who  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1720.  He  studied  under  the  brothers  Vale- 
nani,  who  were  painters  possessed  of  high  reputa- 
tion in  Rome.  After  three  years'  residence  in  that 
city,  his  father  wished  him  to  return  to  Venice,  and 
on  his  expressing  a  disinclination  to  do  so,  threatened 
to  withdraw  the  small  allowance  he  made  him  of  six 
Spanish  piasters  per  month.  Piranesi  answered  that 
Rome  was  the  home  of  his  affections,  that  he  could 
not  exist  but  among  the  monuments  of  her  magnifi- 
cence, and  that,  rather  than  give  up  his  resitlence 
there,  he  would  prefer  to  give  up  the  allowance.  The 
father  very  shortly  after  carried  his  threat  into  effect, 
and  a  complete  estrangement  took  place  between  Pi- 
ranesi  and  his  relations.  In  the  mean  time  Piranesi 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  compensate  himself 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  father's  favour,  and  in  1741 
published  his  first  work  on  the  triumphal  arches, 
bridges,  inscriptions,  temples,  amphitheatres,  and 
other  monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Bottasi,  a  celebrated  antiquary. 
The  work  was  favourably  received  by  the  public  ;  it 
was  the  first  attempt  to  treat  architecture  in  engrav- 
ing with  skill  and  taste,  and  the  strangers  in  Rome, 
especially  the  English,  with  alacrity  hastened  to  pro- 
cure the  engravings.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
he  had  great  difficulty,  with  the  utmost  economy,  to 
find  the  means  of  subsisting  for  many  years,  and 
purchase  the  materials  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  favourite  studies.  Some  little  assistance,  how- 
ever, he  found  about  this  time  in  the  fortune  which 
he  obtained  with  his  wife.  To  his  friends  he  men- 
tioned his  intention  of  marrying,  because  it  would 
enable  him  to  procure  the  means  of  beginning  his 
work  on  Roman  antiquities ;  and  the  whole  history 
of  his  courtship,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  given 
in  an  account  by  himself,  must  be  considered  equally 
characteristic  and  amusing. 

At  the  very  first  interview  he  asked  her  hand  in 
marriage ;  and  though  his  ardour  frightened  her  at 
first,  he  contrived  to  obtain  the  consent  of  all  parties 
to  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  within  five  days 
afterwards.  After  the  ceremony,  he  jilaced  beside 
her  dowry  his  finished  plates  and  his  unfinished  de- 
signs, observing  their  whole  fortune  was  before  her, 
but  that  in  three  years  her  portion  should  be  doubled. 
He  continued  his  labours,  and  kept  his  word.  They 
went  to  reside  in  the  house  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  celebrated  Thorwaldsen,  and  seem  to  have  lived 
on  the  whole  happily,  though  his  notions  of  the  rights 
of  a  husband  and  father,  founded  on  those  of  the 
pater-familias  of  the  Romans,  were  no  doubt  carried 
to  the  extreme. 

Every  year  now  witnessed  an  immense  addition  to 
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his  labours.  Remarkable  for  his  ability  as  an  en- 
graver, for  which  he  is  principally  entitled  for  his 
eminence  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  he  was  as  singular 
in  his  mode  of  execution  as  for  the  originality  and 
boldness  of  his  designs.  He  is  said  to  have  gene- 
rally drawn  his  design  upon  the  plate  itself  without 
any  or  the  slightest  preparation,  completing  it  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  sj)Ot,  and  performing  the  whole 
of  the  operation  by  the  agency  of  the  aquafortis  alone, 
with  but  very  immaterial  assistance  from  the  engrav- 
er's tool ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  plan 
with  him,  having  previously  selected  the  particular 
object  of  study  so  as  to  have  his  mind  well  imbued 
%vith  the  minutia;  of  the  buildings,  to  complete  his 
designs  of  the  vast  architectural  piles  at  the  period 
of  the  full  moon,  and  effect  those  bold  and  masterly 
productions  which  have  so  deservedly  obtained  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  about  forty 
years,  the  period  of  his  professional  life,  he  published 
nearly  2000  plates,  each  of  inimitable  excellence,  and 
both  in  number  and  magnitude  superior  to  what  has 
been  left  us  by  any  other  artist. 

Among  his  many  splendid  works  we  may  mention 
his  "  Antichita  Romani,"  or  Roman  Antiquities,  com- 
prised in  218  plates  of  atlas  paper,  commencing  by  a 
topographical  view  of  ancient  Rome,  made  out  from 
the  fragments  of  a  most  curious  antique  plan  of  that 
city,  found  in  the  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Romu- 
lus, and  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  the  capitol. 
These,  with  the  descriptions  in  Italian,  were  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  folio.  "  Fasti  consulares  tri- 
umphalesque  Romanorum,  ab  urbe  condita,  usque 
ad  Tiberium  Caesarem,"  "  Del  Castello  dell'  acqua 
Giulia,  e  della  maniera  in  cui  anticamente  si  conce- 
devano  e  distribuivano  le  acque,"  "  Antichita  d'Al- 
bano,  e  di  Castel  Gandolfo,"  "Campus  Martius  Anti- 
quaa  Urbis,"  with  descriptions  in  Italian  and  Latin 
plates,  "  Archi  trionfali  antichi.  Tempi,  ed  Anfiteatri, 
esistenti  in  Roma,  ed  in  altre  parti  d'ltalia,"  "Trofei 
d'Ottaviano  Augusto,"  "  Delia  Magnificenza  ed  Ar- 
chitettura  de'  Romani."  This  great  work  appears  to 
have  been  occasioned,  in  great  measure,  by  some  dia- 
logues published  in  1755,  entitled  "The  Investiga- 
tor." These,  containing  many  calumnies  against  the 
ancient  Romans,  had  been  interpreted  to  Piranesi, 
and  inflamed  his  ardent  spirit  to  this  mode  of  vindi- 
cation. "  Architetture  diverse,"  "  Carceri  d'inven- 
tione,"  plates  full  of  the  most  wild  but  picturesque 
conceptions,  executed  in  the  most  splendid  style  of 
art.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1780. 

PIRON,  ALEXIS,  a  French^dramatist,  who  was 
born  in  1689,  and  educated  at  Dijon,  which  was  his 
native  city.  He  was  intended  for  the  profession  of 
the  law,  but  owing  to  a  reverse  of  fortune  which  his 
friends  experienced  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  post 
of  clerk  to  a  financier,  whom  he  quitted  to  go  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  copyist,  with  a 
salary  of  forty  sous  a  day.  This  irksome  situation 
he  soon  relinquished,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  the  payment  of  his  salary.  He  was  next 
engaged  to  write  for  the  theatre  of  the  Comic  Opera, 
and  his  first  peace  was  "  Arlequin  Deucalion,"  com- 
posed in  two  days.  His  success  induced  him  to  per- 
severe, and  after  writing  several  pieces,  he  produced 
in  1738  his  chef-d'<jeuvre,  "  Metromanie,"  a  comedy, 
which  Laharpe  characterizes  as  excelling  in  plot,  style, 
humour,  and  vivacity  almost  every  other  composition 
of  the  kind^    Piron  afterwards  wrote  "  Fernand  Cor- 


tes," a  tragic  drama,  and  some  other  pieces  acted  at 
the  theatre  De  la  Foire.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  made  repeated  attempts  to  gain  admission  into  the 
French  academy  ;  but  the  satirical  effusions  in  which 
he  had  indulged  himself  made  hiui  so  many  enemies 
among  the  academicians  that  he  was  finally  rejected. 
He  revenged  himself  for  his  disappointment  by  call- 
ing the  academy  Les  invalides  du  bel  esprit,  and  com- 
posed the  humorous  epitaph. 

"  Ci-git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien. 
Pas  merae  acadOmicien." 

The  king  however,  at  the  solicitation  of  Montesquieu, 
gave  Piron  a  pension  of  1000  livres.  His  death  took 
place  in  1773.  His  hon  mots  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  and  his  "Poesies  Diverses" 
were  printed  at  Neufchatel. 

PISISTRATUS,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  his  country.  He  was  of  noble  de- 
scent, which  he  himself  derived  from  Codrus,  the  last 
king  of  Athens,  and  inherited  from  his  father,  Hip- 
pocrates, a  large  fortune.  He  received  from  nature 
those  qualifications  which  give  influence  to  an  indi- 
Addual — facility  of  speech  and  uncommon  vigour  of 
understanding.  To  these  he  had  added  all  the  learn- 
ing of  his  time.  On  entering  public  life  he  lent  his  elo- 
quence to  the  plans  of  Solon,  his  maternal  relation, 
for  exciting  the  Athenians  to  recover  Salamis,  and 
accompanied  the  lawgiver  in  the  successful  enterprise 
against  that  island.  By  nature  ambitious,  he  pur- 
sued the  policy  which  has  so  often  succeeded  in  de- 
mocracies :  he  gained  over  the  lower  class  of  the  citi- 
zens by  his  affability  and  unbounded  liberality.  He 
relieved  their  burdens,  laid-open  his  gardens  for  their 
use,  provided  for  the  sick,  and  caused  the  dead  to  be 
buried.  In  all  his  harangues  he  was  the  advocate 
of  civil  equality  and  a  democratic  constitution.  So- 
lon saw  through  his  policy,  and  expressed  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  result.  They  were  but  too  soon  veri- 
fied. One  day  Pisistratus  appeared  in  the  market- 
place with  several  slight  wounds  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  himself,  and  called  upon  his  fellow-citizens 
to  defend  him  against  certain  alleged  enemies,  who 
had,  as  he  said,  attacked  his  life  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  democracy. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  sum- 
moned, in  which  one  of  his  friends  proposed  that  a 
guard  should  be  given  him  for  the  security  of  his 
person.  This  proposal  was  app''Oved,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  Solon.  A  body-guard,  by  the  aid 
of  which  he  possessed  himself  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
was  given  him.  He  disarmed  the  multitude,  and 
was  now  the  master  of  the  city,  while  Solon  departed 
from  his  enslaved  country.  But,  though  Pisistratus 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  his  power,  drew 
upon  himself  the  reproach  of  tyranny,  his  use  of 
power  was  by  no  means  tyrannical ;  for  no  lawful 
prince  ever  showed  more  moderation  or  more  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  abolish  the  ^vise  laws  of  Solon,  but  confirmed  and 
extended  their  authority.  He  always  showed  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  lawgiver,  but  his  endeavours 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  Athens  were  ineffectual. 
The  sovereignty  of  Pisistratus  was  not,  however,  se- 
cure, ^legacies,  who  was  the  head  of  an  hostile  part)', 
left  Athens  with  his  family,  and  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  third  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  Pisistratus.  Their  project 
succeeded,  and  Pisistratus  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
2  Q 
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city.  But  Megacles  soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  party  to  which  he  had  united  himself,  and  offered 
to  reinstate  Pisistratus  if  he  would  marry  his  daugh- 
ter. This  proposition  he  immediately  accejjted.  His 
return  was  eliected  by  a  stratagem  which  gives  a 
striking  proof  of  the  crediihty  of  the  jieople.  A  fe- 
male of  majestic  statnre  was  arrayed  iu  the  armour  of 
Minerva,  and  it  was  proclaimed  l.liat  tlie  goddess  her- 
self had  lirought  back  Pisistratus.  lie  enlered  the 
city  with  her  in  a  solemn  procession,  seated  in  a  mag- 
nificent car,  and  was  again  established  without  o]j- 
position.  This  fact  is  related  by  Herodotus,  who 
calls  it  ridiculous.  Pisistratus  married,  as  he  had 
promised,  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  but  did  not  hve 
with  her  as  his  wife,  as  he  had  already  a  family.  To 
revenge  this  insult,  Megacles  again  formed  a  hostile 
party,  which  ajipeared  so  formidable  to  Pisistratus 
that  he  retired  voluntarily  to  Eretria. 

Here  he  occupied  himself  with  the  education  of  his 
sons,  and  took  measures  to  recover  his  power.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  second  banishment  he  en- 
tered Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Many  Atheni- 
ans, who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  democracy  and 
remembered  his  early  benefits,  joined  him.  After 
having  surprised  and  dispersed  the  troops  sentagainst 
him,  he  entered  the  city  and  luade  himself  master, 
for  the  third  time,  of  the  sovereignty  without  blood- 
shed. Pisistratus  continued  to  rule  with  his  former 
mildness  ;  but  in  order  to  weaken  the  popular  parly, 
he  adojjted  a  measure  which  was  very  useful  to  the 
state.  He  forced  many  of  the  idle  inhabitants  to 
leave  the  city  and  cultivate  the  country  around,  which 
by  these  means  was  covered  with  corn-fields  and  olive 
plantations.  He  exacted  from  every  one  the  tenth 
])art  of  his  income  and  earnings,  and  thus  increased 
the  revenue  of  the  state,  which  he  expended  in  splen- 
did public  buildings.  He  also  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  Athenians. 
He  established  a  public  library,  and  collected  and 
arranged  the  poems  of  Homer.  As  he  well  knew  how 
tyranny  was  hated,  he  carefully  concealed  his  power 
under  the  exterior  of  a  jjrivate  citizen.  He  submitted, 
like  others,  to  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus,  before 
which  he  was  accused  of  murder,  and  conducted  him- 
self with  as  much  prudence  as  clemency.  In  this 
way  Pisistratus  exercised  the  sovereignty,  not  as  the 
oppressor  but  the  father  of  his  country,  which  scarcely 
ever  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  died  527  B.  C,  leaving  two  sons,  Hipjiias  and 
Hipparchus,  to  inherit  his  power,  who  were  not,  how- 
ever, able  to  preserve  it. 

PISO,  a  surname  common  to  many  Romans  of  the 
Calpurnian  family.  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  when 
consul,  subdued  the  seditious  slaves  in  Sicil}',  and 
proposed  thelav/  de  repetundis,  concerning  restitution 
in  case  of  extortion,  in  order  to  put  limits  to  the  ava- 
rice of  the  magistrates  in  the  administration  of  the 
provinces.  He  distinguished  himself  as  pnetor  in  Si- 
cily (where  the  purchase  of  provisions  had  been  com- 
mitted to  him  dm-ing  a  scarcity  of  corn  at  Rome)  by 
a  rare  disinterestedness,  so  that  he  received  the  ho- 
nourable ap{>ellation  of  Vrugi,  the  honest.  Another 
Piso  afterward  filled  the  ofhce  of  consul  with  Gabi- 
nius  in  Cicero's  time,  and  showed  himself  particu- 
larly hostile  to  that  great  man,  who,  in  a  speech  which 
Ktill  remains  to  us,  spoke  violently  against  him.  Still 
later  lived  the  Piso  who,  under  Tiberius,  was  prefect 
of  Syria,  and  distinguished  himself  for  his  pride,  as 
well  as  for  his  odious  conduct  towards  the  noble  Ger- 


manicus,  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  whom  he  i.s 
said  to  have  taken  oft"  by  poison. 

PITS,  JOHN,  an  English  biographer,  who  was 
born  at  Alton  in  Hampshire,  about  1550,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  after  which  he  travelled  for  some 
years  on  the  continent,  and  died  in  I6l6.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  is 
entitled,  "  Relationum  Historicarum  de  Rebus  An- 
glicis,  seu  deAcademiis  et  Illustribus  Anghse  Scrip- 
toribus." 

PIIT,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  celebrated  English 
poet,  who  was  Ijorn  at  Blandford  in  1699,  and  in  1714 
was  sent  to  Winchester  school,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  New  college,  Oxford.  Having  entered  holy 
orders,  he  was  jtresented  to  the  rectory  of  Pimpern  in 
l^orsetsliire,  where  he  ])assed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties  and  the 
pursuits  of  elegant  literatiu'e.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  is  his  translation  of  Vida's  "Art  of 
Poetry,"  which  Tristram's  splendid  edition  had  then 
made  popular.  In  this  translation  he  distinguished 
himself  both  by  its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  skil- 
ful adaptation  of  his  numbers  to  the  images  expressed, 
a  beauty  which  Yida  has  with  great  ardour  enforced 
and  exemplified.  His  general  benevolence  procured 
him  general  respect,  and  he  passed  a  life  placid  and 
honourable,  neither  too  great  for  the  kindness  of  the 
low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  Vida  animated  him  to  a  higher  undertak- 
ing; and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  published  "A  Version 
of  the  First  Book  of  the --Eneid,"' and  he  some  time  after- 
wards added  three  or  four  more,  with  an  advertise- 
ment, in  which  he  represents  himself  as  translating 
with  great  indifference,  and  with  a  progress  of  which 
himself  was  hardly  conscious.  Soon  after  he  pub- 
lished "A  Complete  English  ^Eneid." 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  naturally 
observed  his  failures,  and  avoided  them ;  and  as  he 
wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of  an 
exact,  equable,  and  splendid  versification.  With  these 
advantages,  seconded  by  great  diligence,  he  might 
successfully  labour  particular  passages,  and  escape 
many  errors.  "If  the  two  versions  are  compared," 
says  Dr  Johnson,  "  perhaj)S  the  result  would  be,  that 
Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  general  vi- 
goiTr,  and  Pitt  often  stops  to  contemplate  the  excel- 
lence of  a  single  coujilet ;  that  Dryden's  faults  are 
forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's  beau- 
ties are  neglected  in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and  listless 
perusal ;  that  Pitt  pleases  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the 
people  ;  that  Pitt  is  quoted,  and  Dryden  read."  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which  this  great 
work  deservedly  conferred,  for  he  died  in  1748,  and 
was  buried  at  Blandford. 

PITP,  WILLIAM.— This  distinguished  statesman 
was  born  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  1759-  His  father,  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Chatham,  bestowed  the  greatest 
care  on  his  education,  and  in  his  twenty-second  year 
he  entered  the  arena  of  politics  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons.  Soon  after  he  commenced  his 
jiolitical  career  we  find  his  attention  directed  to  a  re- 
form in  parliament.  He  observed  that  there  existed 
in  many  jiarts  of  the  kingdom  an  arrangement  of 
election  franchise  totally  disproportionate  both  to  the 
number  and  ])ropert)'  of  their  locality.  This  inequal- 
ity was  founded  neither  on  alleged  merits  nor  pro- 
pertv  on  the  part  of  the  electors.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  boroughs  there  was  not  only  a  paucity  of 
voters,  but  the  few  that  enjoyed  franchises  were  in 
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such  a  state  as  to  render  them  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendent on  individuals.  As  there  were  evidently 
very  great  abuses  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
as  parliament  ajipeared  in  many  instances  to  have 
sanctioned  measures  detrimental  to  the  country,  it 
was  natural  to  impute  the  conduct  of  part  of  the  ma- 
jorities to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown  and  the 
efficacy  of  ministerial  seduction.  To  remove  the  sup- 
posed source  of  evil,  many  jiatriotic  men  projected  a 
reform  in  parliament.  Lord  Chatham  had  been  fa- 
vourable to  an  alteration  in  this  department  of  the 
constitution :  his  son  formed  the  same  general  opinion. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  propose  some  plan  for  me- 
liorating the  representation.  Aware,  however,  of  the 
delicate  ground  on  which  he  trod,  he  proceeded  very 
cautiously.  Intending  to  investigate  facts  before  he 
drew  a  conclusion  or  constructed  schemes,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  a  motion  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion in  parliament  and  to  report  their  sentiments  to 
the  house.     This  was,  however,  negatived. 

We  find  at  this  period  that  Lord  Shelburne,  though 
a  man  of  considerable  j)olitical  knowledge,  and  ])ar- 
ticularly  distinguished  for  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  foreign  affairs,  yet  found  from  the  great  talents 
of  his  opponents,  who  were  ranked  under  Lord  North 
in  one  division,  and  under  Mr.  Fox  in  another,  that 
without  some  accession  of  political  strength  he  should 
be  incapable  of  retaining  his  situation.  Despairing 
of  a  re- union  with  those  from  whom  he  had  so  lately 
separated,  he  made  overtures  to  the  party  which  he 
had  uniformly  opposed.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  now  accepted 
office  under  government,  candidly  bestowed  a  just 
tribute  of  praise  on  Lord  North,  but  declared  his  de- 
termination never  to  be  a  member  of  a  ministry  in 
which  that  statesman  should  bear  a  part.  Various 
reports  were  now  spread  concerning  the  intention  of 
both  the  respective  parties  and  individual  members ; 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  approaching  meeting  of 
parliament.  Parliament  having  met  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1783,  for  the  first  time  after  the  change,  Mr.  Fox 
undertook  to  explain  the  motive  of  his  late  resigna- 
tion. It  had  (he  said)  been  understood  by  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's friends  that  Lord  Shelburne  had,  on  coming 
into  office,  acceded  to  their  measures ;  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  independ- 
ence of  America  to  the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues  ; 
but  Mr.  Fox  found  that  totally  different  principles 
were  adopted,  which  he  would  not  then  detail,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  resign.  He  pledged  himself, 
when  circumstances  would  admit  of  a  particular  state- 
ment of  his  reasons,  to  prove  that  they  were  well 
founded.  Mr.  Pitt  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  late 
secretary  of  state  in  the  severest  terms.  It  was  evi- 
dent, he  said,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  speeches,  that  he  was  more  at 
variance  with  men  than  with  their  measures.  He 
denied  that  he  had  adduced  any  public  ground  on 
which  his  resignation  was  justifiable.  He  deprecated 
the  fatal  consequences  of  dissension.  He  conjured 
the  people  to  give  the  ministers  their  confidence  till 
they  had  shown  that  they  did  not  deserve  it ;  and  he 
pledged  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
whenever  he  saw  things  going  wrong  he  would  first 
endeavour  to  set  them  right;  but,  failing  in  that  effort, 
he  should  be  the  first  to  relinquish  his  present  poli- 
tical connexions.  In  consequence  of  the  censure 
passed  on  the  peace  by  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  21st  of  February,  irS3,  Lord  Shel- 
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burne  quitted  his  office  of  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared 
publicly  in  the  house,  that  lie  only  held  his  place  till 
a  successor  sliould  be  appointed  to  fill  it.  A  minis- 
terial interregnum  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  begin- 
ning of  A[)ril.  Mr.  Pitt  tlien  acquainted  the  house 
that  lie  had  resigned  his  office  of  chancellor  of  his 
majesty's  exchequer.  On  the  2nd  of  April  a  new  ad- 
ministration was  announced,  of  which  the  following 
persons  foraied  the  cabinet :  the  duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  North,  Mr.  Fo.x,  Lord  J.  Cavendish,  Lord  Kep- 
pel,  Lord  Stormont,  and  the  earl  of  Carlisle. 

On  the  7th  of  May  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  motion  re- 
specting the  reform  of  parliamentary  representation  ; 
the  mode  intended  the  previous  year  of  examining  the 
subject  by  a  commitee  was  accounted  too  general,  he 
therefore  designed  to  bring  forward  specific  proposi- 
tions. The  object  of  the  first  was  to  prevent  bribery 
at  elections,  the  second  proposed  to  disfranchise  a 
borough  which  should  be  convicted  of  corruption  ; 
but  that  the  minority  of  votes  should  be  recom- 
pensed ;  his  third  proposition  was,  that  an  augment- 
ation of  the  knights  of  shires,  and  representatives  of 
of  the  metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the  state  of  the 
representation.  He  left  the  number  for  future  dis- 
cussion, but  said  he  should  recommend  one  hundred. 
The  arguments  both  for  and  against  a  parliament- 
ary reform  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  ])receding 
session,  but  the  supporters  constituted  a  smaller  pro- 
portion ;  the  majority  against  the  reform  were  293 
to  149.  It  was  in  this  session  that  the  consideration 
of  India  affairs  first  afforded  Mr.  Dundas  an  op- 
portunity of  completely  exhibiting  his  powers  and 
habits.  During  the  administration  of  Lord  North 
his  abilities  were  but  imperfectly  known,  because  oc- 
casion had  admitted  of  only  partial  exertion.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  clear,  direct,  and  forcible  reasoner, 
but  he  had  not  yet  shown  his  abilities  as  a  statesman. 
In  the  Indian  enquiry  he  manifested  the  most  pa- 
tient, constant,  and  activeindustry  to  investigate;  pe- 
netrating acuteness  to  discover  the  nature  and  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  enlarged  views  to  com})rehend  their 
tendency,  and  fertile  energetic  invention  to  devise 
regulations  both  for  correction  and  improvement. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  11th  of  November, 
and  soon  afforded  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
views  of  administration.  His  majesty's  speech  was 
short,  but  extremely  comprehensive;  it  noticed  the 
treaties  of  peace,  the  state  of  the  East  India  affairs, 
the  means  of  recruiting  the  national  strength,  afforded 
by  the  peace,  and  the  revenue  at  large.  The  primary 
importance  of  these  olyects  was  undenial)le,  and  an 
address,  consonant  to  the  speech,  was  unanimously 
passed  in  both  houses.  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  high 
approbation  of  the  ends  proposed  by  government, 
though  he  maae  some  animadversions  on  the  tardi- 
ness of  ministers  in  not  havingbeen  further  advanced 
with  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  mo- 
mentous purposes.  On  all  these  grand  subjects  he 
counselled  them  to  bring  forward  great,  efficient,  and 
permanent  systems,  as  he  highly  applauded  the  ends 
which  they  professed  to  seek  ;  he  trusted  the  means 
which  they  would  devise  would  be  equally  meritori- 
ous, in  which  case  they  should  have  his  warmest 
support.  Mr.  Fox,  impressed  with  the  very  highest 
idea  of  Mr.  Pitt's  talents,  declared  nothing  could 
afford  him  more  satisfaction  as  a  minister,  or  proud 
exultation  as  a  man,  than  to  be  honoured  with  the 
praise  and  support  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
2  Q.  2 
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On  the  18th  of  November  Mr.  Fox  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  East  India  Bill.  Its  objects  were 
to  vest  the  whole  affairs  of  the  company  in  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  by  parliament.  The  first 
most  strenuous  and  powerful  opposer  of  the  bill  was 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  reasons  which  he  urged  against  it 
were  reducible  to  two  heads.  The  proposed  scheme, 
he  said,  "  annihilated  chartered  rights,  and  created  a 
new  and  immense  body  of  influence  unknown  to  the 
British  constitution.  He  admitted  that  India  wanted 
reform,  but  not  such  a  reform  as  broke  through 
every  principle  of  equity  and  justice.  The  bill  pro- 
posed to  disfranchise  the  members  and  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  East  India  Company;  it  required 
directors  and  trustees,  chosen  by  proprietors,  on  the 
liehalf  of  those  constituents,  and,  under  their  control, 
to  surrender  all  lands,  tenements,  houses,  books,  re- 
cords charters,  instruments,  vessels,  goods,  money, 
and  sureties,  to  persons  over  whom  the  owners  were 
to  possess  no  power  of  interference  in  the  disposal 
of  their  own  ])roperty.  On  what  principle  of  law  or 
justice  could  such  a  confiscation  be  defended  ?  The 
"rights  of  the  company  were  conveyed  in  a  charter, 
expressed  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  terms  that 
could  be  conceived.  It  was  clearer,  stronger,  and 
better  guarded,  in  point  of  expression,  than  the  char- 
ter of  the  bank  of  England  ;  the  right  by  which  our 
gracious  sovereign  held  the  sceptre  of  these  king- 
doms was  not  more  fully  confirmed,  nor  further  re- 
moved from  the  possibihty  of  all  plausible  question. 
The  principle  of  this  bill  once  established,  what  secu- 
rity had  the  other  pul)lic  companies  of  the  kingdom  ? 
What  security  had  the  bank  of  England  ?  What  se- 
curity had  the  national  creditors,  or  the  public  cor- 
porations ?  or  indeed,  what  assurance  could  we  have 
for  the  great  charter  itself — the  foundation  of  all  our 
privileges,  and  all  our  liberties  ?  The  power,  indeed, 
was  pretended  to  be  created  in  trust,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  proprietors.  No  !  but  to  a  majority  of  either 
house  of  parliament,  which  the  most  drivelling  mi- 
nister could  not  fail  to  secure  with  the  patronage  of 
about  two  millions  sterling,  given  Ijy  this  bill.  But 
the  proposition  was  still  more  objectionable  in  an- 
other way ;  it  was  calculated  to  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  the  minister  to  an  enormous  and  alarming 
degree.  Seven  commissioners,  chosen  ostensibly  by 
parliament,  but  really  by  administration,  were  to  in- 
volve in  the  vortex  of  their  authority  the  whole  trea- 
sure of  India.  These,  poured  forth  like  an  irresisti- 
ble torrent  U{)on  this  countrj',  would  sweep  away  our 
liberties  and  all  we  could  call  our  own."  The  com- 
bined force  of  jihilosophy,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  supporting  this  grand 
project  of  his  friend,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  extent  and 
bounds  of  chartered  rights.  The  fate  of  the  bill  is 
well  known — it  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  lords. 

On  the  ISth  of  December,  at  tv/elve  at  night,  his 
majesty  sent  a  message  to  the  two  secretaries  of  state, 
intimating  that  he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  their 
services,  and  directing  that  the  seals  of  offices  should 
be  deUvered  to  him  by  the  under-secretaries,  as  a  per- 
sonal interview  would  be  disagreeable.  Early  the 
next  morning  letters  of  dismission,  signed  Temple, 
were  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  Im- 
mediately the  places  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  were  conferred  on  Mr. 
Pitt — thus  terminated  the  coalition  administration, 
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owing  its  downfal  to  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill.  By 
the  dismissal  of  ministers  the  country  found  itself  in 
a  new  situation ;  about  to  be  governed  by  an  admi- 
nistration which  a  very  powerful  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons  thwarted.  The  new  prime  minister 
was  a  young  man,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
supported  by  no  family  influence  nor  political  con- 
federacy ;  meanwhile  addresses  were  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters  to  the  sovereign,  to  testify  the  highest 
satisfaction  at  the  dismission  of  the  old  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  administration. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  17S4,  in  the  midst  of  the 
measures  taken  by  opposition  to  prevent  a  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt,  being  pressed  to  give  the 
house  some  satisfactory  assurance  that  it  would  not 
take  place,  refused,  declaring  that  "  he  would  never 
compromise  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  bargain  it 
away  in  the  house  of  commons."  Two  days  later 
Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  East  India 
biU,  which  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
222  to  214.  While  this  biU  was  pending  the  pro- 
position that  a  minister  ought  not  to  continue  in 
office  without  the  support  of  the  commons  was  car- 
ried in  that  house  by  205  against  184;  but  in  the 
house  of  peers  Lord  Thurlow  insisted  that  this  was 
a  peremptory  order  which  the  house  of  commons  had 
no  right  to  issue  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  the 
land  ;  for  that  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  parhament, 
formally  passed  by  the  three  states,  had  the  power  of 
suspending  any  part  of  the  statute  or  common  law  of 
England. 

Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  ISth  of  February,  informed  the 
house  that  the  king  had  not,  in  compliance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  commons,  dismissed  his  ministers, 
and  that  the  ministers  had  not  resigned.  Impartial 
men  had  desired  a  coalition  which  should  compre- 
hend the  chief  talents  of  both  sides  :  with  this  view  a 
considerable  number  of  independent  gentlemen  met 
at  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern,  on  the  26th  of  Januarj', 
and  drew  up  an  address,  recommending  an  union  of 
parties.  This  being  signed  by  fifty-three  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  was  presented  by  a  com- 
mittee to  the  duke  of  Portland  and  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
duke  of  Portland  answered,  he  should  be  happy  in 
obeying  the  commands  of  so  respectable  a  meeting, 
but  that  the  greatest  difficulty  to  him  was  Mr.  Pitt's 
continuance  in  office.  Mr.  Pitt  also  expressed  his 
readiness  to  pay  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  co-operate  with  their  intentions  to  form  a 
stronger  and  more  extended  administration,  if  it  could 
be  done  consistently  with  principle  and  honour.  In 
the  further  progress  of  the  discussion  the  duke  of 
Portland  proposed,  as  a  prehminary  step,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  should  resign,  in  comphance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  house  of  commons.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  his  principles  and  sentiments 
to  resign  his  ministerial  capacity  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  duke  of  Portland  oflfered  the  same 
])reliminary  repeatedly,  in  different  forms ;  but  Mr. 
Pitt  still  held  it  inadmissible,  and  the  duke  of  Port- 
land continued  to  insist  on  it  as  an  indispensable  step ; 
the  negotiation  therefore  was  suspended.  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  their  sentiments  to  the  house, 
both  appearing  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  benefits 
that  might  accrue  from  an  united  administration,  but 
neither  would  relinquish  their  respective  principles. 
Mr.  Fox  insisted  that  it  was  unconstitutional  in  Mr. 
Pitt  to  hold  his  place  after  such  a  vote  of  the  house 
of  commons ;  that  therefore  he  must  resign.   Mr.  Pitt 
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insisted  that  it  was  not  unconstitutional,  and  would 
not  consent  to  resign — resignation  would  be  the  vir- 
tual admission  of  a  control  in  the  house  of  commons 
which  he  denied  them  to  possess.  The  reci])rocal 
communications  between  the  duke  of  Portland  and 
Mr.  Pitt  were  continued,  and  hi^  majesty  even  sent 
a  message  to  the  duke,  desiring  that  he  and  Mr.  Pitt 
should  have  an  interview  for  the  sake  of  forming  a 
new  administration  ;  this  step,  however,  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

The  address  for  the  removal  of  ministry  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  on  the  25th  of  February,  but 
every  attempt  to  induce  the  sovereign  to  sacrifice  his 
choice  of  servants  highly  approved  of  by  his  people, 
to  the  mere  will  of  the  coalition  party,  unsupported 
by  any  constitutional  reasoning,  was-  vmavailing.  On 
the  9th  of  March  they  appeared  to  have  considered 
themselves  as  vanquished.  Thus  terminated  a  con- 
test between  a  powerful  confederacy  in  the  house  of 
commons  and  the  executive  government,  supported 
by  the  confidence  which  the  nation  reposed  in  the 
talents  and  character  of  the  principal  minister.  A 
man  less  powerful  in  reasoning  would  have  yielded 
to  allegations  so  confidently  urged,  to  sophistry  so 
plausibly  supported,  or  even  to  the  very  authority  of 
such  illustrious  names.  A  minister,  however,  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  superiority,  unless  also  reso- 
lutely firm,  would  have  rather  conceded  what  he  knew 
to  be  right  than  maintain  a  contest  with  so  numer- 
ous, forcible,  and  well-disciplined  a  host,  though  he 
knew  them  to  be  wrong. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1784,  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, and  the  next  evening  it  was  dissolved  by 
proclamation.  In  the  new  parliament  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  members  friendly  to  Mr.  Pitt  was 
returned,  more  than  160  of  the  former  having  lost 
their  seats.  As  far  as  popular  opinion  can  be  a  test, 
it  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  him  and  against  his  op- 
ponents. The  first  ministerial  efibrts  of  Mr.  Pitt 
were  directed  to  finance.  On  the  2nd  of  June  he 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of 
smuggling;  this  passed.  The  commutation  act  was 
his  next  measure.  It  had  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee on  smuggling,  that  only  5,500,000  pounds 
of  tea  were  sold  annually  by  the  East  India  company, 
whereas  the  annual  consumption  of  the  kingdom  was 
beheved  to  exceed  12,000,000  ;  so  that  the  contraband 
traffic  in  this  article  was  more  than  double  the  legal. 
The  remedy  which  the  minister  devised  for  this  evil 
was  to  lower  the  duties  on  tea  to  so  small  an  amount 
as  to  make  the  trade  wholly  unprofitable,  and  conse- 
quently not  worth  the  pursuit.  The  rate  of  freight 
and  insurance  to  the  shore  was  about  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  and  the  insurance  on  the  inland  carriage  about 
ten  per  cent,  more,  in  all  thirty- five  per  cent.  The 
duty  on  tea,  as  it  then  stood,  was  about  fifty  per  cent, 
so  that  the  smuggler  had  an  advantage  over  the  fair 
dealer  of  fifteen  per  cent.  As  this  regulation  would 
cause  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  about  600,000/. 
per  annum,  he  proposed  to  make  it  good  by  an  ad- 
ditional window  tax.  This  tax  he  said  would  not  be 
felt  as  an  additional  burden,  but  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  commutation,  and  would  prove  favourable 
to  the  subject.  But  the  principal  benefit  which  he 
expected  from  this  measure  was  the  absolute  ruin  of 
the  smuggling  trade,  which  subsisted  alm.ost  entirely 
on  the  profit  of  teas.  Another  benefit  would  be  the 
timely  and  necessary  relief  it  would  afford  to  the 
East  India  Company.   By  this  regulation  they  would 


find  a  vent  for  1 3,000,000  instead  of  5,000,000  pounds 
of  tea,  and  would  be  enabled  to  employ  twenty  more 
large  ships  in  their  service.  This  bill  passed  by  a 
majority  of  148  to  40. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  found  himself  necessarily  engaged  in 
the  laborious  business  of  winding  up  the  accounts  of 
the  war,  and  he  was  compelled  by  the  burden  of  float- 
ing debt,  and  the  general  state  of  the  national  finances, 
to  negotiate  a  loan,  though  in  time  of  jjcace ;  but 
as  this  measure  was  unavoidable,  in  order  to  make 
the  terms  as  favourable  as  possible,  instead  of  grant- 
ing enormous  profits  to  private  or  political  favourites, 
he  disposed  of  it  to  the  best  bidders.  The  princi])le 
of  impost  with  which  he  set  out  was  to  bear  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  the  poorer  classes.  On  the  2nd  day 
of  August,  1784,  the  session  was  ended,  by  a  speecli 
from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty  exjiressed  his 
warmest  thanks  for  the  eminent  proofs  exhibited  by 
parliament  of  zealous  and  diligent  attention  to  the 
public  service.  Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1785,  and  Mr.  Pitt  again  introduced  his  plan 
for  a  reform.  Desirous,  as  the  minister  professed 
himself,  of  such  a  change  in  the  representation  as  he 
conceived  most  consistent  with  the  principles,  and 
conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  constitution,  he  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  essays  of  reform  unless  very 
nicely  modified  and  circumscribed.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple was  that  the  choice  of  legislators  should  follow 
such  circumstances  as  give  an  interest  in  their  acts, 
and  therefore  ought,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  attached 
to  property.  This  being  established,  it  was  obvious, 
that  as  many  very  considerable  towns  and  bodies 
either  had  no  vote  in  electing  representatives,  or  had 
not  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  number  proportioned  to 
their  property,  it  would  be  necessary  to  disfranchise 
certain  decayed  boroughs.  In  the  relations  between 
government  and  the  subject  it  was  a  manifest  rule  in 
jurisprudence  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  interest  of  a 
part  must  give  way  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  ;  but 
on  the  other,  that  when  such  a  sacrifice  is  required 
from  a  subject,  the  state  should  amply  compensate 
individual  loss  incurred  for  the  public  good.  Guided 
by  these  maxims,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  transfer  the 
right  of  choosing  representatives  from  thirty-six  of 
such  boroughs  as  had  already  fallen,  or  were  falling 
into  decay,  to  the  counties  and  to  such  chief  towns 
and  cities  as  were  at  present  unrepresented ;  that  a 
fund  should  be  provided  f'>r  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  owners  and  holders  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised 
an  appreciated  compensation ;  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  recompence  should  be  a  voluntary  act  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and,  if  not  taken  at  present,  should  be  placed 
out  at  compound  interest,  until  it  became  an  irresist- 
ible inducement  to  such  proprietor ;  he  also  projected 
to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire 
to  copyholders  as  well  as  freeholders,  but  his  propo- 
sitions were  negatived  by  a  majority  of  248  to  174. 

Parliament  was  this  year  principally  occupied  in 
forming  arrangements  for  a  commercial  intercourse 
betweeri  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  year  17^0 
the  trade  of  Ireland  had  been  freed  from  the  hurt- 
ful restrictions  by  which  it  had  long  been  shackled. 
In  1782  the  independence  of  Irish  parliaments  had 
been  established.  It  remained  for  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  two  countries  to  arrange  a  system  of 
commercial  intercourse,  which  might  best  promote 
the  advantage  of  parties  so  nearly  connected.  Mr. 
Pitt,  having  received  assurances  of  the  disposition  of 
the  body  of  the  Irish  parUament  to  settle  their  com- 
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mercial  intercourse  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  pro- 
posed a  plan  under  two  general  heads : — First,  Bri- 
tain was  to  allow  the  imj)ortation  of  the  produce  of 
our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  America  into 
Ireland.  Secondly,  there  should  be  established  be- 
tween the  two  countries  a  mutual  exchange  of  their 
respective  productions  and  manufactures  upon  equal 
terms. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  178G,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
forward  his  plans  for  the  redaction  of  the  national 
debt.  The  committee  had  been  appointed  early  in 
the  session,  in  order  to  investigate  and  exactly  ascer- 
tain the  public  income  and  expenditure,  and  strike  the 
balance  ;  the  result  of  the  investigation  from  the  in- 
comeofthe  year  17S5  was, — income,  15,379,132/.; 
expenditure,  14,478,181/.  ;  so  that  a  surplus  of  more 
than  900,000/.  remained,  and  on  this  basis  Mr.  Pitt 
formed  his  scheme.  He  proposed  that  by  taxes  nei- 
ther numerous  nor  burdensome,  the  balance  might 
be  raised  to  a  million  :  by  a  succinct  and  clear  view 
of  our  finances  he  demonstrated  that  excess  of  in- 
come beyond  expenditure  was  in  the  present  and 
following  years  likely  to  increase  ;  but  in  making 
his  calculations  he  had  contented  himself  with  con- 
cluding that  it  would  not  decrease.  This  million 
was  to  be  appropriated  inalienably  to  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  national  del)t.  Several  savings  of 
expense  and  increase  of  revenue,  especially  through 
the  customs  from  the  suppression  of  smugghng, 
would  add  to  the  national  income;  annuities  would  also 
fall  into  thesamefund;  the  accumulated  compound  in- 
terest added  to  these  sources  would,  in  twenty-eight 
years,  if  ])roperly  managed,  produce  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  4,000,000  to  the  state.  For  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fund  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
to  receive  250,000/.  quarterly,  with  the  full  power  of 
employing  it  in  the  purchase  of  stock.  In  choosing 
persons  to  be  entrusted,  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  on  the 
general  princijiles,  which  had  been  already  exhibited 
in  his  India  bill,  that  in  circumstances  which  required 
new  delegation  of  executorial  power,  the  trust  should 
be  vested  in  men  whose  official  situation  presumed 
their  competency  to  the  execution  of  the  commission; 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  gover- 
nor and  deputy  governor  of  the  bank  of  England, 
and  accountant-general,  were  gentlemen  whose  nomi- 
nation he  recommended.  After  illustrating  his  cal- 
culations, and  the  advantages  of  his  scheme,  he  com- 
])ressed  the  substance  into  the  form  of  a  motion.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Sheridan  took  a  leading  part  in  op- 
position, and  Mr.  Fox  proposed  that  in  a  future  loan 
the  commissioners  might  acce])t  of  as  much  of  it  as 
they  could  pay  from  the  public  money  in  their  hands ; 
and  thus,  besides  a  prevention  of  that  amount  of 
the  future  debt  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  part,  the  public  would  be  gainers  by 
the  profits  which  \\ould  accrue  from  such  a  loan. 
The  bill  containing  the  original  principle  and  plan, 
though  with  some  modification  of  the  latter,  passed 
through  both  houses  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  session  terminated  on  the  11th  of  July.  It 
was  in  this  interval  of  parliamentary  duties  that  Mr. 
Pitt  matured  his  nol)le  design  of  changing  the  con- 
tentious system  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between 
England  and  France.  The  means  of  inducing  the 
two  countries  to  pursue  objects  so  conducive  to  their 
mutual  benefit,  lie  thought  would  be  commercial 
intercourse  which  should  reciprocally  increase  the 


value  of  production  and  labour.  Before  he  formed 
his  scheme  for  promoting  an  intercourse  between  the 
two  chief  nations  of  the  world,  he  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  facts,  the 
actual  productiors,  and  the  probable  resources  of 
the  respective  countries.  For  commercial  informa- 
tion and  science,  especially  the  history  and  actual 
state  of  modern  trade,  no  man  exceeded  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  Mr.  Eden's  acuteness  and  conversancy  with 
every  subject  of  commerce  and  diplomatic  experience 
rendered  him  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  digesting 
and  composing  the  plan  at  home,  and  the  ablest 
agent  for  negotiating  and  concluding  an  advantage- 
ous agreement  with  France.  He  accordingly  re- 
paired to  Paris,  where  he  conducted  and  completed 
the  desired  arrangements  with  the  ministers  of  Louis. 
The  treaty  in  question  established  reciprocal  liberty 
of  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  The  sub- 
jects of  each  power  were  to  navigate  and  resort  to  the 
dominions  of  the  other,  without  any  disturbance, 
except  for  transgressing  the  laws.  The  prohibitory 
duties  in  each  kingdom,  by  enhancing  the  price,  had 
reciprocally  discouraged  the  sale  of  their  principal 
commodities  ;  these  were  now  modified  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  by  a  tariff.  The  wines  of  France,  to  be 
imported  into  England,  were  subjected  to  no  higher 
duty  than  the  productions  of  Portugal ;  the  duties 
on  brandies,  and  various  other  articles,  were  to  be 
lowered  in  jiroportion  ;  and  the  commodities  of  Bri- 
tain were  to  be  equally  favoured  in  France.  On  the 
same  basis  of  reciprocity  were  the  articles  respecting 
disputes  between  the  mercantde,  maritime,  or  other 
subjects  of  the  two  countries,  and  various  details  of 
civil,  commercial,  and  political  intercourse,  to  be  ad- 
justed ;  the  right  of  revising  this  treaty  after  the 
term  of  twelve  years,  to  propose  and  make  such  al- 
terations as  the  times  and  circumstances  should  have 
rendered  proper  or  necessary,  was  reserved.  In  a 
treaty  formed  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  freedom  of 
trade,  the  advantage  to  the  contracting  parties  was, 
and  necessarily  must  be,  in  the  compound  rates  of  their 
resources  and  skilful  industry.  At  first  sight,  from 
the  climate  and  soil  of  France,  the  balance  of  com- 
mercial benefit  appeared  in  favour  of  that  country,  and 
so  many  politicians  reasoned  with  much  plausibility ; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  had  considered  the  relative  circum- 
stances, and  justly  concluded  that  the  French  in- 
dustry and  skill  were  much  more  inferior  to  the  Bri- 
tish industry  and  skill,  than  the  French  soil  and  cli- 
mate were  superior  to  ours  ;  and  thus,  that  greater 
benefit  would  accrue  to  this  country  from  the  freedom 
of  trade  :  experience  justified  this  conclusion. 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  treaty  was  submitted 
to  parliament.  After  the  minister  had  explained  and 
supported  the  object,  spirit,  and  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  numbers  of  the  opposite  side  attacked  it  on  a 
variety  of  grounds.  Mr.  Fox,  in  particular,  main- 
tained that  France  was  the  inveterate  and  unalterable 
enemy  of  Great  Britain ;  no  mutual  interest  could 
possibly  eradicate  what  was  deeply  rooted  in  her 
constitution.  The  intercourse  which  this  treaty  would 
produce  must  be  extremely  hurtful  to  the  superior 
national  character  of  England.  The  nearer  the  two 
nations  were  drawn  into  contact,  and  the  more  suc- 
cessfully they  were  invited  to  mingle  with  each  other, 
in  the  same  proportion  the  remaining  morals,  prin- 
ciples, and  vigour  of  the  English  national  mind  would 
be  enervated  and  corrupted.  The  minister  himself  con- 
troverted Mr.  Fox's  position,  that  France  was  unalter- 
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ably  the  enemy  of  the  country.  The  existence  of  eter- 
nal enmity  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
the  experience  of  poliiical  societies.  Eveiy  state  re- 
corded in  history  had  heen  at  different  times  in  friend- 
ship or  amity  with  its  several  neij^hhours.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  profoimd 
peace  had  subsisted  between  France  and  lOiigland  ; 
there  was  nothing  iinprobal)le  in  an  idea  that  such  a 
system  might  again  ])revail ;  but  should  war  again 
arise,  would  the  treaty  deprive  us  of  our  national 
watchfulness  or  our  accustomed  strengtli  ?  On  the 
contrary,  as  it  must  enrich  the  nation,  it  would  also 
prove  the  means  of  enabling  her  to  combat  her  enemy 
with  more  powerful  effect ;  but  it  was  now  much  less 
likely  that  our  resources  should  be  called  for  such  a 
purpose  than  at  former  periods.  The  treaty  under- 
went many  and  various  discussions  in  its  passage 
through  the  two  houses,  and  was  approved  by  a  great 
majority  of  both  ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  March  an  address 
was  presented  from  the  lords,  the  commons  testify- 
ing their  joint  approbation  of  the  treaty  with  France. 
In  1792  an  association  was  established,  the  declared 
object  of  which  was  to  ])rocure  what  is  commonly 
called  a  reform  in  parliament  and  to  shorten  the  pe- 
riod of  its  duration.  Several  respectable  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  ])atronized  this  associa- 
tion, which  assumed  the  title  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Peojjle,  and  lent  it  the  credit  of  their  names.  Lord 
Lauderdale,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  were  said 
to  be  the  principal  founders  and  directors  of  it.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  this  society  that  Mr.  Grey  came  forward  with  a 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a  parliamentary 
reform  at  some  period  in  the  subsecjuent  session. 
Mr.  Pitt  observed  that  if  ever  there  were  a  time 
when  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform  ought 
not  to  be  agitated,  the  present  was  that  period.  The 
part  which  he  had  himself  formerly  acted  upon  a  si- 
milar occasion  was  well  known  to  the  house.  When 
he  had  himself  ])roposed  a  parliamentary  reform  the 
complexion  of  the  times  was  different  in  every  respect 
from  what  it  then  was.  Real  grievances  were  j)rac- 
tically  felt,  and  a  direct  contrariety  existed  between 
the  opinions  of  the  people.  The  country  was  in  a 
state  of  actual  distress,  a  national  bankruptcy  dreaded, 
and  the  public  mind  almost  bordering  on  absolute 
despair.  In  this  situation  something  he  had  con- 
ceived ought  to  be  attempted  to  counteract  such 
alarming  evils,  by  restoring  to  the  people  that  confi- 
dence in  parliament  which  they  seemed  to  have  lost. 
A  parliamentary  reform  had  apjjeared  to  him  ade- 
quate to  such  an  effect ;  a  measure  which  at  the  time 
would  have  satisfied  the  nation,  and  was  not  likely  to 
have  gone  beyond  i^s  declared  object.  The  case,  he 
remarked,  at  present  was  widely  different.  By  the 
blessing  of  Providence  we  enjoyed  an  unexampled 
state  of  political  happiness ;  and  the  gloom  which 
had  brooded  over  the  public  mind  had  completely 
dispersed.  It  was  impossible  by  any  attempt  at  re- 
form to  make  the  nation  easier  or  happier.  On  the 
other  hand  much  real  evil  might  attend  it ;  the  se- 
curity of  all  the  blessings  we  possessed  might  be 
shaken  to  the  very  foundation.  For  such  was  the 
temper  of  too  many  reformers  out  of  doors,  that  mo- 
derate measures  were  not  likely  to  satisfy  them ;  they 
wished  not  to  preserve,  but  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion. Such  were  his  principal  objections  to  the  time 
when  this  subject  was  brought  forward  >— objections 
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which  he  thought  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  al- 
tered line  of  conduct  he  proposed  to  pursue,  still  re- 
taining his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  a  jjarliamcntary 
reform  whenever  it  might  seem  attainable  without 
danger  or  mischief.  He  complaineil  that,  instead  of 
coming  forward  at  once  with  some  specific  proposi- 
tion on  the  .sul)ject,  Mr.  Grey  had  given  an  indis- 
tinct notice,  wl)ich  would  naturally  agitate  the  public 
mind  for  a  consideralile  period  and  set  to  work  many 
dangerous  and  designing  theorists.  Of  this  latter 
description  he  conceived  some  of  tliat  society  to  be, 
with  which  lie  grieved  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Grey's 
talents  and  character  unhappily  connected.  The  aim 
of  such  i)eojile  was  nothing  less  than  to  destroy  the 
British  constitution,  and  to  erect  on  its  ruins  that 
mad  system  which  had  i)een  misnamed  liberty  in 
another  country.  Notwithstanding  the  informality 
of  the  proceeding,  the  debate  was  cai-ried  to  a  consi- 
derable length,  several  members  strongly  expressed 
their  disap|)robation  of  the  society  in  which  the  mea- 
sure had  originated.  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Windham, 
in  particular,  sided  on  this  occasion  with  Mr.  Burke, 
and  opposed  the  arguments  of  their  friends  in  oppo- 
sition. 

It  was  now  that  the  great  difference  of  opinion 
which  led  to  the  ultimate  division  of  the  members  of 
opposition  took  place.  The  societies  denominated 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  the  corresponding  so- 
cieties and  other  "  affiliated"  clubs  were  in  their  ut- 
most activity  employing  all  the  arts  of  the  press  to 
assail  every  class  of  men  with  addresses  to  their  pas- 
sions, their  prejudices,  or  their  interests.  "  The  Rights 
of  Man,"  by  Thomas  Paine,  was  particularly  pressed 
into  circulation.  About  the  same  period  the  mem- 
bers of  the  revolution  society  published  their  pro- 
ceedings and  correspondence.  In  these  the  revolu- 
tion of  France  was  not  only  praised  in  general  terms, 
but  that  leading  maxim  of  it,  the  sacred  duty  of  in- 
surrection, particularly  applauded.  Our  revolution 
in  168S  was  considered  as  imperfect.  The  final  com- 
pletion of  this  glorious  work,  it  was  said,  was  only 
to  be  hoped  from  an  imitation  of  the  conduct  of 
France,  and  our  specific  grievances  were  stated  to  be 
"royal  prerogatives  injurious  to  the  public  interest, 
a  servile  peerage,  a  rapacious  and  intolerant  clergy, 
and  a  corrupt  representation." 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  the  repeal  of 
some  particular  statutes  against  the  dissenters.  Mr. 
Pittoj)posed  the  measure,  as  he  said  it  seemed  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  that  no  practical  evils  had  ever 
happened,  or  were  likely  to  happen,  from  the  laws 
in  question,  and  as  danger  might  possibly  accrue 
from  the  repeal  of  them ;  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine.  The  royal  proclama- 
tion against  the  dispersion  of  seditious  writings  was 
now  issued,  and  being  laid  before  the  house,  and  an 
address  of  approbation  moved,  it  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Grey  with  much  warmth,  and  the  proclamation 
itself  condemned  in  severe  terms  as  a  measure  insi- 
dious and  pernicious.  The  "  diligent  enquiry,"  en 
joined  by  the  proclamation  after  the  authors  and  dis- 
tributors of  wicked  and  seditious  writings,  could  only 
tend  to  establish  an  odious  and  arbitrary  system  of 
espionage.  Mr.  G.  strongly  intimated  his  belief 
that  the  real  object  of  the  proclamation  was  merely 
to  discredit  the  late  association  in  the  view  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  Mr.  Pitt  disclaimed  in  very  exi)licit  terms  ; 
and  expressed  his  high  respect  for  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  in  question,  declaring  "  that  he 
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differed  from  tliem  only  in  regard  to  the  time  and 
mode  which  they  had  adopted  for  the  attainment  of 
their  object."  The  association  in  question,  he  said, 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  and  purview  of  the 
proclamation,  which  was  levelled  against  the  daring 
and  seditious  principles  which  had  been  so  assidu- 
ously propagated  amongst  the  people,  under  the 
plausible  and  delusive  appellation  of  "  The  Rights  of 
Man."  Several  members  of  opposition,  particularly 
the  marquis  of  Titchfield,  Lord  North,  Mr.  AVind- 
ham,  and  Mr.  Anstruther,  delivered  their  sentiments 
in  support  of  the  address,  impressed  with  the  per- 
suasion that  a  line  of  conduct  had  lately  been  adopted 
in  this  country  which  required  the  utmost  attention 
and  interference  of  government. 

The  French  revolution  continued  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Great  Britain,  but  government  still  re- 
solved to  avoid  all  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  France.  The  French  now  declared  war  against 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  king  was  deposed. 

During  the  recess  of  1792  the  public  ferment 
greatly  increased  in  this  country.  The  efforts  of  the 
revolutionary  emissaries  became  more  strenuous  in 
London  and  in  the  other  great  cities.  On  the  7th 
of  November  an  address  from  several  patriotic  soci- 
eties in  England  was  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  con- 
vention, containing,  in  addition  to  the  accustomed 
complimentary  expressions,  reflections  upon  the  go- 
vernment and  constitution  of  their  own  country.  The 
president  of  the  convention,  in  his  answer,  used  ex- 
pressions full  of  respect  and  complacency ;  copies  of 
the  address  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  all  the  armies 
and  departments  of  the  republic.  A  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued  December  1,  1792,  announcing  "that 
notwithstanding  the  late  proclamation  of  the  21st  of 
May,  the  utmost  industry  was  still  employed  by  evil- 
disposed  persons  within  the  kingdom,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  persons  in  foreign  parts,  with  a  view  to 
subvert  the  laws  and  constitution ;  and  that  a  spirit 
of  tumult  and  disorder  thereby  excited  had  lately 
shewn  itself  in  acts  of  riot  and  insurrection;  and  that 
these  causes  moving  him  thereto,  his  majesty  had 
resolved  forthwith  to  embody  part  of  the  militia  of 
the  kingdom."  On  the  same  day  another  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  convening  the  parliament  (which 
stood  prorogued  to  the  3rd  of  January,  1793)  on  the 
13th  of  December;  the  law  requiring  that,  if  the  mi- 
litia be  drawn  out  during  the  recess  of  parliament, 
and  this  it  can  only  be  in  case  of  invasion  or  actual 
insurrection,  parliament  shall  be  assembled  within 
the  space  of  fourteen  days.  On  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber parliament  was  assembled ;  and  the  king  stated 
his  various  reasons  for  his  present  measures.  Not- 
withstanding the  strict  neutrality  which  he  had  uni- 
formly observed  in  the  wars  now  raging  on  the  con- 
tinent, he  could  not,  without  concern,  observe  the 
strong  indications  of  an  intention  in  the  French  to 
excite  disturbances  in  other  countries;  to  pursue 
views  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement,  inconsistent 
with  the  balance  of  Europe,  to  disregard  the  rights 
of  neutral  powers,  and  to  adopt  towards  his  allies, 
the  states-general,  measures  neither  conformable  to 
the  public  law,  nor  to  the  positive  articles  of  existing 
treaties  ;  he  had  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  make 
some  augmentation  of  his  army  and  navy.  Notwith- 
standing the  facts  already  detailed,  Mr.  Fox,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  Ijut  able  band,  ridiculed  and  repro- 
bated the  apprehension  of  any  tendency  towards  re- 
volution existing  in  the  people  of  this  country.    Mr. 


Pitt  being  absent,  in  consequence  of  his  having  va- 
cated his  seat  by  the  acceptance  of  the  wardenship 
of  the  cinque  ports,  till  then  held  by  the  earl  of 
Guildford  (Lord  North),  Mr.  Burke  was  the  prin- 
cipal opponent  to  Mr.  Fox  in  parliament. 

We  must,  however,  pass  over  any  further  histori- 
cal relation  of  events  till  the  discussion  of  the  alien 
bill  on  the  4th  of  Januar)',  1793.  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches 
upon  this  and  a  subsequent  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  while  they  explain  all  the  transactions  of 
the  time,  will  illustrate  more  peculiarly  his  own 
powers  of  mind  and  the  sentiments  he  entertained 
on  passing  events.  Upon  the  alien  bill,  he  said, 
that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  speak  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  though,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
absence  on  former  debates,  the  ground  of  discussion 
had  already  been  pre-occupied.  A  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  had  assumed,  as  a  principle, 
that  no  bill  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  brought  forward, 
except  upon  some  ground  of  positive  circumstances 
upon  which  it  was  founded  being  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble. If  he  was  called  upon  to  state  the  particular 
ground  upon  which  the  bill  was  founded,  the  only 
difliculty  which  he  should  find  was,  that  these  grounds 
were  in  themselves  far  .greater  than  the  magnitude  of 
the  measure.  If  he  should  only  state,  that  by  some 
extraordinary  occurrence,  some  unforeseen  and  in- 
evitable calamity  of  nature,  great  numbers  of  fo- 
reigners had  come  into  this  country  without  the 
means  of  subsistence,  without  being  brought  for  any 
purposes  of  commerce,  or  without  any  possibility  of 
discrimination,  even  this  he  should  consider  as  afford- 
ing a  sufficient  object  of  jealousy  and  attention,  but 
when  it  appeared  that  these  came  from  a  country 
whose  principles  were  inimical  to  the  peace  and  order 
of  every  other  government,  and  though  many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  had  fled  here  in  order  to  find  a  refuge  from 
the  sword  of  persecution,  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  to  suspect,  among  these  had  mingled  emissa- 
ries for  prey,  regard  for  our  own  interests,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  country,  enforced  the  necessity  of 
pecuhar  vigilance.  In  addition  to  all  these  circum- 
stances, we  find  that  in  the  councils  of  that  country 
from  which  these  persons  had  come,  there  had  been 
adopted  a  system  of  propagating,  by  every  means  of 
art  and  force,  principles  inimical  to  the  government 
of  every  country,  and  that  they  were  now  actually 
carrying  on  a  war  against  the  established  government 
of  other  countries,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  freedom  :  but  he  now  came  to 
the  climax  of  all.  In  this  country  itself  there  had 
been  found  persons  who  proposed  the  same  princi- 
ples with  those  maintained  in  the  councils  of  that 
neighbouring  state,  and  held  out  the  model  of  their 
government  as  an  object  of  applause  and  imitation;  who 
had  industriously  propagated,  and  publicly  avowed, 
that  they  acted  with  them  in  concert ;  that  they  had 
held  a  correspondence  with  affiliated  societies  of  ja- 
cobins ;  they  had  presented  addresses  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  had  there  been  received,  encouraged,  and 
cherished,  and  had  in  return  met  with  offers  of  fra- 
ternity and  succour.  Was  there  then  not  reason  to 
suppose,  that  persons  might  have  been  sent  to  this 
country  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  that  concert? 
Was  not  this  obvious  to  the  understanding  and  feel- 
ing of  every  honourable  gentleman  present  ?  Yet 
after  all  that  had  been  stated,  there  are  some  who 
pretend  to  tell  us,  that  they  fear  no  internal  alarm, 
that  they  see  no  cause  of  danger.     Notwithstanding 
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the  general  sentiments  of  the  country,  and  of  that 
house,  they  have  the  hardihood  to  treat  the  whole  as 
the  effect  of  ministerial  artifice.  Had  ministerial 
artifice  made  those  who  had  hitherto  acted  upon  a 
system  of  opposition,  now  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
this  danger  ?  Had  it  made  all  the  members  in  that 
house,  except  ten  or  fifteen,  agree  in  the  same  senti- 
ment ?  He  should  now  shortly  point  out  what  were 
the  leading  circurtistances  of  the  present  time.  What 
had  they  seen  ?  They  had  seen  within  two  or  three 
years  a  revolution  in  France,  founded  upon  ])rinci- 
ples  which  were  inconsistent  with  our  own,  and  with 
every  regular  government;  which  were  hostile  to 
hereditary  monarchy,  to  nobiUty,  to  all  the  pri\'ileged 
orders,  and  to  every  sort  of  popular  representation 
short  of  that  which  would  give  to  every  individual  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  representatives.  Writings 
had  been  published  in  this  country,  holding  out  this 
government  as  an  object  of  envy  and  a  model  of  imi- 
tation, decrying  every  other  form  of  government  as 
founded  in  injustice,  and  inconsistent  with  the  un- 
alienable right  of  man  ;  representing  this  new  scheme 
as  holding  out  relief  to  the  poor,  inculcating  a  more 
pure  and  simple  system  of  morals,  and  enlarging  the 
circle  of  social  happiness. 

"  How  far  it  deserved  this  character  its  own  prac- 
tice would  best  prove.  Societies  had  been  formed  in 
different  manufacturing  towns  in  this  country,  upon 
the  model  of  the  jacobin  societies  in  France,  where 
the  utmost  art  and  industry  had  been  employed  to 
inflame  the  passions  and  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  where  the  doctrines  inculcated 
might  be  supposed  to  be  attended  with  the  worst 
effect  These  societies  carried  on  correspondence 
with  the  societies  and  councils  of  France,  and  received 
from  them  invitations  of  support.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  we  have  seen  a  code  of  the  laws  of  nations 
adopted  in  France,  hostile  to  every  other  government, 
a  system  of  anarchy  and  ambition,  setting  at  defiance 
all  regular  authority,  and  treating  as  unlawful  every 
thing  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  other 
countries.  Their  new  code  of  the  laws  of  nations 
went  to  establish  their  government  wherever  they 
should  carry  their  arms.  As  their  ambition  was  un- 
bounded, so  the  anarchy,  which  they  hoped  to  es- 
tablish, was  universal.  From  the  conduct  which  they 
had  already  exhibited,  a  judgment  might  be  formed 
of  the  future  course  which  they  would  pursue.  Un- 
der the  specious  pretext  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
freedom,  they  had  shown  no  scruple  to  annex  the 
territories  of  their  neighbours  to  their  own  dominions, 
and  to  force  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
which  they  had  entered,  that  freedom  which  they  were 
unwilling  to  receive,  and  of  which,  certainly,  the  state 
of  their  own  country  did  not  afford  a  very  flattering 
specimen.  Their  own  declarations  had  shown  that 
their  views  were  not  confined  to  particular  countries, 
that  their  object  was  every  where  to  propagate  their 
own  system  by  aU  the  means  which  art,  industry,  or 
force  could  supply.  When  there  were  men  in  this 
country  connected  with  a  people  actuated  byj  such 
principles,  and  pursuing  such  a  system,  it  surely  be- 
came a  matter  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
Such  being  the  state  of  circumstances,  he  put  it  to 
the  hearts,  consciences,  judgments,  and  understand- 
ings of  gentlemen  present,  whether  there  was  not 
serious  ground  of  alarm  ?  Such  was  the  general 
view  of  affairs ;  combined  with  which  there  was  a 
necessity  of  taking  some  measure  against  that  influx 


of  foreigners  which  had  poured  into  the  country. 
While  all  that  house  and  all  the  country  agree  with 
respect  to  the  existence  of  danger,  there  were  ten  or 
fifteen  members  who  comjjletely  denied  it ;  but  even 
these  could  not  agree  with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
its  non-existence.  In  this  respect  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  themselves.  A  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Fox)  who,  though  he  had  sj)oken  last,  was 
first  to  be  attended  to  ;  though  he  disapproved  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  French  acted — though 
afraid  of  the  progress  of  their  arms,  was  not  afraid 
of  the  progress  of  their  opinions  in  this  country.  On 
this  score  he  apprehends  nothing,  though  it  was  par- 
ticularly the  interest,  and  had  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  French  to  sow  divisions  in  those  countries 
against  which  they  entertained  views  of  hostility — a 
policy  which,  in  the  present  instance,  could  not  be 
better  answered  than  by  propagating  their  sentiments. 
The  opinions  that  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
stated  were  not  to  be  opposed  by  force  ;  they  were  to 
be  resisted,  first  by  neglect  and  contempt,  the  mode 
of  which  he  seemed  most  to  approve;  secondly,  by 
argument  and  reasoning ;  and  last,  by  prosecution  ; 
which,  however,  he  did  not  greatly  commend.  He 
would  only  ask,  what  sort  of  opinions  were  those  to 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  alluded? 
Serious  and  conscientious  opinions,  founded  upon 
sober  and  dispassionate  reasoning,  he  would  own,  had 
a  claim  to  the  utmost  indulgence,  and  ought  always 
to  be  treated  with  deference ;  but  surely,  with  regard 
to  wild  and  violent  notions,  assuming  the  name  of 
opinions,  but  tending  by  overt  acts  to  overturn  every 
established  government,  and  to  introduce  anarchy  and 
confusion,  a  different  mode  of  conduct  was  to  be  ob- 
served. Those  opinions  which  the  French  enter- 
tained were  of  the  most  dangerous  nature ;  they  were 
opinions  produced  by  interest,  inflamed  by  passion, 
propagated  by  delusion,  which  their  success  had  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  excess,  and  had  contributed  to 
render  still  more  dangerous.  For,  would  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  tell  him  that  the  French  opi- 
nions received  no  additional  weight  from  the  success 
of  their  armies  ?  Was  it  possible  to  separate  between 
the  progress  of  their  opinions  and  the  success  of  their 
arms  ?  It  was  evident  that  the  one  must  influence 
the  other,  and  that  the  diffusion  of  their  principles 
must  keep  pace  with  the  extent  of  their  ^victories. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  the  progress  of  the  French  prin- 
ciples in  this  country,  unless  tae  defence  of  the  coun- 
try should  previously  be  undermined  by  the  intro- 
duction of  these  principles.  A  noble  lord  (Earl  Wy- 
combe) had  said,  that  if  a  war  should  take  place,  the 
blame  of  that  war  must  entirely  belong  to  ministers. 
He  would  here  beg  to  refer  to  the  conduct  of  France. 
It  had  first  denied  the  obligation  of  a  treaty,  which, 
though  sometimes  called  aI)solute,  had  been  consi- 
dered as  the  corner  stone  of  the  balance  of  Europe, 
and  repeatedly  renewed ;  which  had  been  coeval  with 
the  establishment  of  Dutch  freedom,  and  was,  in  fact, 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  independence  of 
Holland — a  treaty  in  which  France  could  have  no 
concern,  except  in  fulfilment  of  its  own  stipulation, 
to  guard  it  against  infringement ;  and  which  could 
only  be  a  matter  of  question  between  the  sovereign 
of  the  Dutch  republic  and  the  sovereign  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands.  France  could  only  have  one  of 
two  motives  for  interference — either  as  assuming  to 
act  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  or  because  she 
has  proclaimed  a  new  code  of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
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which  she  presumes  to  dictate  to  every  country,  and 
to  model  every  government  by  her  own  standard. 
Could  we  then,  in  this  country,  without  resigning  the 
spirit  of  independent  Britons,  and  the  faith  due  to  an 
ally,  submit  to  so  insolent  and  unjust  a  claim  as  that 
of  opening  the  Scheldt  on  the  part  of  the  French  ': 
But  they  affected,  upon  their  present  system,  to  de- 
spise all  treaties,  and  to  regard  the  one  in  question 
as  extorted  by  avarice  and  consented  to  through  des- 
potism. The  second  circumstance  to  which  he  should 
call  their  attention  was  the  decree  of  the  1 9th  of  No- 
vember. By  this  decree  the  French  engaged  to  assist 
all  people  in  procuring  their  freedom — such  a  freedom, 
he  supposed,  as  they  themselves  enjoyed.  We  have 
seen,  said  he,  French  freedom  in  definition,  we  have 
seen  it  in  illustration,  and  have  now  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  theory  with  the  practice.  Their  con- 
duct in  Flanders  afforded  a  specimen  of  the  nature 
of  their  freedom.  They  had  there  endeavoured  to 
propagate  their  doctrines,  but  finding  the  inhabitants 
not  disposed  to  give  them  so  favourable  a  recej)tion 
as  they  could  have  wished,  they  had  taken  the  method 
of  inculcating  opinions  of  freedom  by  force.  Their 
general  had  issued  a  proclamation,  that  whoever 
should  not  embrace  the  tree  of  liberty  should  be  cut 
off  as  a  wretch  unfit  to  live.  I'he  noble  lord  talked 
of  their  having  given  an  explanation  with  respect  to 
this  decree.  What  sort  of  explanation  had  they 
given  ?  They  had  stated  that  it  was  not  their  inten- 
tion to  assist  a  few  individuals,  but  only  to  interfere 
in  cases  where  a  great  majority  of  the  people  should 
be  disposed  to  shake  off  their  government ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  their  intention  to  promote  rebellion  in 
other  countries,  and  to  declare  war  against  all  estab- 
lished governments.  This  sort  of  war  was  an  inex- 
piable war  against  all  legitimate  power,  and  which  was 
only  to  terminate  in  its  extinction.  Formerly  the 
splendour  of  conquest  had,  in  some  measure,  been 
pursued  with  a  respect  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
government  and  rights  of  the  conquered.  The  Ro- 
mans were  careful  to  preserve  the  government,  the 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  nations  which  they  had 
vanquished,  considering  that  as  the  best  security  for 
their  conquests.  For  the  present  age  had  been  re- 
served the  idea  of  a  war  of  extir})ation — a  war  which 
should  tend  to  annihilate  whatever  had  been  held 
most  dear,  or  found  most  valuable.  This  was  a  sort 
of  war  which  had  never  been  carried  on  even  by  des- 
pots, and  which  was  only  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  those  modern  republicans  who  held  out  a  system 
of  what  they  called  freedom  and  hapjjiness.  One 
honourable  gentleman  (Major  Maitland)  had  declared 
that  the  whole  of  the  danger  which  had  been  held  out, 
and  the  consequent  alarm  which  had  been  excited  in 
the  country,  was  a  mere  delusion,  effected  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  ministry.  That  honourable  gentleman  had 
at  the  same  time  stated,  that  the  uniform  misconduct 
of  ministry  since  they  came  into  power  was  sufficient 
to  have  occasioned  all  the  mischiefs  which  had  been 
described,  and  to  bring  any  country  into  a  stale  of 
the  greatest  calamity.  If  this  was  the  case,  he,  for 
one,  could  not  but  rejoice  that  all  these  mischiefs, 
and  all  this  calamity,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
delusion.  In  reply  to  the  marquis  of  Titchfield,  who 
had  accused  ministers  of  tardiness,  Mr.  P.  asserted, 
that  it  was  not  till  very  lately  the  proceedings  had 
assumed  sufficient  importance  to  justify  ministerial 
interference.  It  was  curious  that  other  gentlemen  in 
opposition  had  brought.a  directly  contrary  charge,  by 


accusing  ministers  of  too  great  precipitation.  It  was 
only  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
success  of  the  French  arms,  with  the  consequences 
that  had  followed,  events  so  rapid  and  unexpected, 
which  it  was  impossil)le  to  foresee,  and  which  defied 
even  the  smallest  conjecture,  that  rendered  the  dan- 
ger so  imminent,  and  the  necessity  of  preparations  so 
urgent  on  the  jiart  of  this  country.  It  was  not  till 
lately  that  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  had  occurred, 
an  infringement  of  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  and  an 
invasion  of  our  allies,  the  Dutch,  which  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  this  country  to  interfere, 
more  especially  as  it  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  far- 
ther violations  of  treaty  and  more  extended  acquisi- 
tions of  conquest.  It  M'as  not  till  the  19th  of  No- 
vember that  the  decree  had  passed,  which  menaced 
hostility  to  every  government,  and  the  principles  of 
which  every  nation  in  Europe  was  interested  to  op- 
pose. He  trusted  it  would  appear  from  attention  to 
these  circumstances,  that  as  soon  as  the  danger  could 
be  ascertained,  measures  had  been  taken  to  meet  it, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  want  of  vigilance,  pre- 
caution, and  activity,  on  the  part  of  ministers.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  all  concur  to  meet  the  pre- 
sent emergency  by  suitable  measures,  to  obviate  the 
danger  by  the  most  effectual  means  which  could  be 
devised,  and  unite  their  strength  for  two  great  ob- 
jects— the  safety  of  the  country  and  support  of  the 
constitution."  The  biU  was  then  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1793,  intelligence  arrived 
in  London  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Louis 
XVI.  His  majesty  immediately  notified  to  M.  Chau- 
velin  that  the  character  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
vested at  the  British  court,  and  of  which  the  func- 
tions had  been  so  long  suspended,  being  now  en- 
tirely terminated  by  the  death  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  he  had  no  longer  any  public  character  here, 
and  that  within  eight  days  he  must  quit  the  king- 
dom. The  French  rulers,  by  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain  with  acclamation,  and  soon  after 
against  Holland,  which  their  forces  were  ready  to 
invade.  Upon  the  very  same  day  that  France  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain,  the  British  parlia- 
ment was  engaged  in  discussing  a  message  from  the 
king  concerning  the  papers  which  had  passed  be- 
tween M.  Chauvelin  and  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  now 
resumed  his  seat  in  parliament,  made  an  eloquent 
harangue.  Adverting  at  the  commencement  of  the 
speech  to  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  had  just 
taken  place  in  France,  he  represented  it  "  as  an  event 
so  full  of  grief  and  horror,  that  he  wished  it  were 
possible  to  tear  it  from  their  memories,  and  expunge 
it  from  the  page  of  history,  and  remove  it  for  ever 
from  the  observation  and  comments  of  mankind ; — 
but  that  event  was  unfortunately  passed,  and  the 
present  age  must  be  for  ever  contaminated  whh  the 
guilt  and  ignominy  of  having  witnessed  it.  In  this 
dreadful  transaction  they  saw  concentrated  the  effect 
of  those  principles,  pushed  to  their  utmost  extent, 
which  set  out  with  dissolving  all  the  bands  by  which 
society  was  held  together ;  principles  established  in 
opposition  to  every  law,  human  and  divine,  and  which, 
presumptuously  relying  on  the  authority  of  wild  and 
delusive  theories,  rejected  all  the  advantages  of  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  former  ages,  and  even  the 
sacred  instructions  of  revelation.     While,  therefore. 
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he  directed  their  attention  to  this  transaction,  he 
paid  not  only  a  tribute  to  humanity,  but  he  suaryfested 
to  them  a  subject  of  much  useful  reflection.  No  con- 
sideration indeed  could  be  more  connected  with  a 
country  like  this,  or  of  a  greater  importance,  than 
what  tended  to  avert  such  transactions  as  had  taken 
place  in  that  neighbouring  state.  Here,  where  a 
monarch  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  government, 
clothed  with  inviolability  which  was  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  power ;  where  the  legisla- 
ture was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  democracy  and 
aristocracy,  and  where,  by  the  benefits  of  this  system, 
we  had  been  exempted  from  those  mischiefs  which  in 
former  ages  had  been  produced  by  despotism,  and 
which  were  only  to  be  exceeded  by  those  still  more 
horrid  evils  which  in  the  present  time  had  been  found 
to  be  the  fruits  of  licentiousness  and  anarchy.  Mr. 
Pitt  then  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  different  papers 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  members.  It  would  appear  from  the  first 
paper,  that  the  system  on  which  his  majesty  had  uni- 
formly acted  was  founded  on  the  very  principles 
which  had  afterwards  dictated  the  necessity  of  his 
making  preparations.  His  majesty  had  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  internal  government  of  France, 
and  had  made  a  positive  declaration  to  that  effect. 
"When  he  took  that  wise,  generous,  and  disinterested 
resolution,  he  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  French 
would  in  return  have  respected  the  rights  of  himself 
and  his  alhes,  and  most  of  all,  that  they  would  not 
have  attempted  any  internal  interference  in  this  coun- 
try. A  paper  on  the  table  contained  on  their  part  a 
positive  contract  to  abstain  from  any  of  those  acts  by 
which  they  had  provoked  the  indignation  of  this 
country.  In  this  paper  they  disclaimed  all  views  of 
aggrandizement;  they  gave  assurances  of  their  good 
conduct  to  neutral  nations ;  tliey  protested  against 
their  entertaining  an  idea  of  interfering  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  or  making  any  attempts  to 
excite  insurrection ;  upon  the  express  ground  (stated 
in  the  paper)  that  such  interference  and  such  attempts 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  had 
themselves,  by  anticipation,  passed  sentence  upon 
their  own  conduct ;  and  the  event  of  this  discussion 
would  decide  whether  that  sentence  would  be  con- 
firmed by  those  who  had  actually  been  injured. 
During  the  whole  summer,  while  France  had  been 
engaged  in  the  wars  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  his 
majesty  had  in  no  shape  departed  from  the  neutrality 
which  he  had  engaged  to  observe,  nor  did  he,  by  the 
smallest  act,  give  any  reason  to  suspect  his  adher- 
ence to  that  system.  But  what,  he  would  ask,  was 
the  conduct  of  the  French  ?  The  first  instance  of 
their  success  in  Savoy  had  been  sufficient  to  unfold 
the  plan  of  their  ambition.  They  had  immediately 
adopted  the  course  to  annex  it  for  ever  to  their  own 
dominions,  and  had  displayed  a  resolution  to  do  the 
same  wherever  they  should  carry  their  arms.  That 
they  might  not  leave  any  doubt  of  their  intentions,  by 
a  formal  decree,  they  had  stated  their  plan  of  over- 
turning every  government,  and  substituting  their 
own  ;  they  threatened  destruction  to  all  who  should 
not  be  inclined  to  adopt  their  system  of  freedom,  and 
by  a  horrid  mockery  offered  fraternization  ;  where 
it  was  refused  they  were  determined  to  employ  force, 
and  to  propagate  their  principles,  where  they  should 
fail  to  gain  assent,  by  the  mouths  of  cannon.  They 
established,  in  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners 
whom  they  appointed  to  enforce  the  decree  with  re- 


spect to  the  countries  entered  by  their  armies,  a 
standing  revolutionary  order  that  instituted  a  system 
of  organizing  disorganization.  And  what  was  the 
reason  which  they  assigned  for  all  this  ?  '  The  period 
of  freedom,'  said  they,  '  must  soon  come  ;  we  must 
then  endeavour,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  to  ac- 
complish it  now;  for  should  this  freedom  Ije  accom- 
plished by  other  nations,  what  then  will  become  of 
us  ?'  For  justly  might  they  entertain  douljts  for  their 
safety.  They  had  rendered  the  Netherlands  a  pro- 
vince, in  substance  as  well  as  name  entirely  depend- 
ent on  France.  That  system,  pursued  by  the  jacobin 
societies,  in  concert  with  their  correspondents,  had 
given  a  more  fatal  blow  to  liberty  than  any  which  it 
had  ever  suffered  from  the  boldest  attempts  of  the 
most  aspiring  monarch. 

"  What  had  been  the  circumstances  which  had  at- 
tended the  triumphal  entry  of  General  Dumourier? 
Demonstrations  of  joy  inspired  by  terror,  illumina- 
tions imperiously  demanded  by  an  armed  force.  And 
when  the  primary  assembly  met  to  deliberate,  in 
what  circumstances  did  they  assemble .''  With  a  tree 
of  liberty  planted  amidst  them,  and  surrounded  by  a 
hollow  square  of  French  soldiers  ;  a  situation  surely 
equally  conducive  to  the  ease  of  their  own  thoughts, 
and  the  freedom  of  their  public  deliberations.  And 
what  had  haj)pened  even  since  the  French  had  pro- 
fessed their  intention  of  evacuating  the  territories 
which  they  had  entered,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war:  A  deputation  had  been  received  from  Hainault 
requesting  that  it  might  be  added  as  an  eighty-fifth 
department.  And  how  had  this  deputation  been 
received  ?  Had  the  request  been  rejected  ?  No,  it 
had  only  been  postponed  till  a  committee  should  be 
able  to  prepare  instructions  how  those  nations  who 
should  be  desirous  of  the  same  union  should  be  able 
to  incorporate  themselves  with  France  in  a  regular 
and  formal  manner,  till  the  preliminaries  should  be 
settled  by  which  it  should  subject  to  its  government 
and  add  to  its  territories  every  country  which  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  experience  the  force  of  its 
arms,  and  to  give  to  its  wild  and  destructive  ambition 
only  the  same  limits  with  those  of  its  power.  It  was 
matter  of  serious  consideration  how  far  such  a  con- 
duct not  only  ought  to  rouse  the  indignation,  but 
might  tend  to  affect  the  interests  of  this  country.  To 
show  how  the  French  had  behaved  with  respect  to 
neutral  nations,  he  need  only  refer  to  their  decree  of 
the  19th  of  November,  which  had  already  been  so 
often  mentioned  and  so  amply  discussed.  He  then 
read  that  passage  in  which  the  French  grant  fraternity 
to  all  those  people  who  should  be  desirous  to  gain 
their  freedom,  and  offer  them  assistance  for  that 
purpose.  By  the  bye,  he  remarked,  that  to  grant 
fraternity  was  a  curious  state  of  equality,  and  that 
none  might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom  the  French 
nation  were  disposed  to  grant  this  relationship  of 
younger  brothers,  they  had  ordered  the  decree  to  be 
printed  in  all  languages,  by  which  it  might  be  per- 
ceived that  they  intended  the  favour  for  all  nations 
who  chose  to  accept  of  it.  Some  pretended  explana- 
tions had  indeed  been  given  of  this  decree,  but  of  all 
these  explanations  he  should  say  nothing  but  what 
had  already  been  stated  by  the  noble  secretary  of 
state,  that  they  contained  only  an  avowal  and  a  re- 
petition of  the  oflfence.  The  whole  of  their  language, 
institutes,  and  conduct,  had  been  directed  to  the 
total  subversion  of  every  government.  To  monarchy 
particularly  they  had  testified  the  most  decided  aver- 
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sion,  and  so  ^^olent  was  their  enmity  that  they  could 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  its  entire  exter- 
mination. The  bloody  sentence,  which  the  hand  of 
the  assassin  had  lately  carried  into  execution  aigainst 
their  own  monarch,  was  passed  against  the  sovereigns 
of  all  countries.  Were  not  their  principles  intended 
to  be  applied  in  their  effects  to  this  government  ?  No 
society  in  this  country,  however  small  in  number, 
however  contemptible,  however  even  questionable  in 
existence,  had  sent  addresses  to  their  assembly,  in 
which  they  had  expressed  sentiments  of  sedition  and 
treason,  which  had  not  been  received  with  a  degree 
of  theatrical  extravagance,  and  cherished  with  eJI  the 
enthusiasm  of  congenial  feeling.  Need  he  then  ask 
if  England  was  not  aimed  at  by  this  conduct,  and  if  it 
alone  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  consequences  of 
a  system,  the  profession  of  which  was  anarchy,  and 
which  seemed  to  aspire  to  estabhsh  universal  do- 
minion upon  the  ruin  of  every  government  ?  From 
what  had  passed  in  a  former  part  of  the  evening,  he 
understood  that  it  would  be  urged  that  the  Dutch 
had  made  no  formal  requisition  for  the  support  of 
this  country,  in  order  to  resist  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  by  the  French,  and  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain their  right  to  the  exclusive  na^igation  of  that 
river.  He  granted  that  no  such  formal  requisition 
had  been  made.  But  might  there  not  be  prudential 
reasons  for  not  making  this  requisition  on  their  part 
very  different  from  those  which  should  induce  this 
country  to  withhold,  its  support  ?  When  the  French 
opened  the  Scheldt,  the  Dutch  entered  their  solemn 
protest  against  that  invasion  of  their  rights,  which 
left  them  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  take  it  up  as  an  act 
of  hostility.  If,  from  the  sudden  progress  of  the 
French  arms  and  the  circumstance  of  their  forces 
being  at  their  very  door,  they  either  from  prudence 
or  fear  did  not  think  proper  to  take  it  up  as  an  im- 
me<iiate  commencement  of  hostilities,  because  they 
had  been  timid,  would  England  think  itself  at  liberty 
to  leave  its  allies,  already  involved  in  a  situation  of 
imminent  danger,  to  that  certain  ruin  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  consequence  of  a  system,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  threatened  also  destruction  to  Eng- 
land, Europe,  and  to  the  whole  of  mankind  ?  Thus 
in  all  those  three  assurances  which  they  had  given  of 
their  intention  to  reject  any  system  of  aggrandize- 
ment, to  abstain  from  interfering  in  the  government 
of  any  neutral  country,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of 
his  majesty  and  of  his  aUies,  they  had  entirely  failed, 
and  in  every  respect  completely  reversed  that  Une  of 
conduct  which  they  had  so  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  adopt.  Whatever  they  had  offered  under 
the  name  of  explanations,  contained  nothing  that 
either  offered  any  compensation  for  the  past,  or  was 
at  all  satisfactory  with  respect  to  the  future.  On  the 
27th  of  December  M.  Chauvelin,  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  council,  had  presented  the  note  complain- 
ing of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November.  On  the 
31st  of  December  a  member  of  that  executive  coun- 
cil (minister  of  the  marine)  addressed  a  letter  to  all 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  sea-ports ;  from  which  he 
would  now  read  some  passages.  '  The  king  and  his 
parliament  mean  to  make  war  against  us.  Will  the 
English  republicans  suffer  it :  Already  these  free- 
men show  their  discontent,  and  the  repugnance 
which  they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers, 
the  French.  Well !  we  will  fly  to  their  succour ; 
we  will  make  a  descent  in  the  island ;  we  will  lodge 
there  fifty  thousand  capa  of  liberty ;  we  will  plant 
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■  there  the  sacred  tree,  and  we  will  stretch  out  our 
I  arms  to  our  republican  brethren  :  the  tyranny   of 
;  their  government  will  soon  be  destroyed.'    He  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  this  declaration,  which 
distinguished  the  Enghsh  people  from  the  king  and 
'  the  parliament,  and  to  the  nature  of  that  present 
which  was  meant  to  be  made  them.     While  such  de- 
clarations were  in  force,  what  could  be  thought  of 
,  any  explanations  which  were  pretended  to  be  given, 
I  or  what  credit  Avas  due  to  the  assertions  that  they 
I  entertained  no  intentions  hostile  to  the  government 
,  of  this  country  ?     From  all  these  circumstances  he 
'  concluded  that  the  conduct  and  pretensions  of  the 
'  French  were  such  as  were  neither  consistent  with  the 
!  existence  or  safety  of  this  country,   such  as   that 
I  house  could  not,  and,  he  was  confident,  never  would 
acquiesce  in.     Unless  you  wUl  then  recede  from  your 
;  principles,  or  they  withdraw,  a  war  must  be  the  con- 
!  sequence.     As  to  the  time,  the  precise  moment,  he 
!  should  not  pretend  to  fix  it — it  would  be  left  open 
I  to  the  last  for  any  satisfactory  explanation,  but  he 
I  should  deceive  them  if  he  should  say  that  he  thought 
any  such  explanation  would  be  given,  or  that  it  was 
'  probable  that  a  war  could  be  avoided. 
j      The  intelligence  of  the  French  declaration  of  war 
having  been  received  on  the  11th  of  February,  a  mes- 
sage announcing  the  war  was  delivered  to  the  house. 
i  Mr.  Pitt  stated  what  had  occurred  since  his  majesty's 
I  last  message,  and  proceeded  to  notice  those  grounds 
!  which  had  sert'ed  as  a  pretence  for  the  declaration  of 
war.     When  his  majesty  had  dismissed  M.  Chauve- 
Mn,  what  were  then  the  hopes  of  peace?     He  was  by 
!  no  means  sanguine  in  such  hopes,  and  he  had  stated 
I  to  the  house  that  he  then  saw  but  little  probability 
that  a  war  could  be  avoided.    Still,  however,  the  last 
moment  had  been  kept  open  to  receive  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation  that  might  be  offered ;  but  what,  it 
might  be  asked,  was  to  be  the  mode  of  receiving  such 
explanation?     When  his  majesty  had  dismissed  M. 
Chauvehn,  eight  days  had  been  allowed  him  for  his 
departure ;  and  if  during  that  period  he  had  sent  any 
'  more  satisfactory  explanation,  still  it  would  have  been 
received.     M.  Chauvelin,  however,  instantly  quitted 
:  the  country  without  making  any  proposition.     An- 
other agent  had  succeeded  (M.  Marat),  who  on  his 
,  arrival  in  this  country  had  notified  himself  as  the 
charge  d'affaires  on  the  part  of  the  French  republic, 
but  had  never  during  his  residence  in  the  kingdom 
offered  the  smallest  communication.     What  was  the 
next  event  which  had  succeeded  ?    An  embargo  was 
laid  on  aU  the  vessels  and  persons  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  who  were  then  in  France.     This  embargo 
was  to  be  considered  as  not  only  a  sjTnptom,  but  as 
an  act  of  hostility.    It  certainly  had  taken  place  with- 
out any  notice  ha\'ing  been  given,  contrary  to  treaty, 
and  against  all  the  laws  of  nations.   Notwithstanding 
this  violent  and  outrageous  act,  such  was  the  dispo- 
sition to  peace  in  his  majesty's  ministers  that  the 
channels  of  communication  even  after  this  period 
were  not  shut.     A  most  singular  circumstance  hap- 
pened, which  was  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  his 
majesty's  minister  at  the  Hague,  on  the  very  day 
when  the  embargo  became  known  here,  that  he  had 
received  an  intimation  from  General  Dumourier  that 
the  general  wished  an  interview,  in  order  to  see  if  it 
were  yet  possible  to  adjust  the  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  promote  a  general  pacifica- 
tion.    Instead  of  treating  the  embargo  as  an  act  of 
hostility,  and  forbearing  from  any  communication. 
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even  after  thi-i  a^!?re9sion,  his  majesty's  minister?,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  the  emVjargo  was  marJe  known 
to  them,  gave  instructions  to  the  am?;a.».-!ador  at  the 
Ha^ie  to  enter  into  a  communication  with  General 
Dumourier.  But  before  the  answer  of  government 
could  reach  the  ambassarlor,  or  any  means  be  adopted 
for  carrying  the  object  proposed  into  execution,  war 
was  declared  on  the  part  of  the  French  against  this 
country.  He  mu.st  again  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
embargo.  He  then  stated  that  a  detention  of  ships, 
if  no  ground  of  hostility  has  }yeen  given,  is  in  the 
first  place  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  :  in  the  se- 
cond place,  there  was  an  actual  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  provided  for  tliis  very  circum.stance ; 
and  this  treaty  (if  not  set  aside  by  our  breach  of  it, 
which  he  should  come  to  presently)  erpreasly  said, 
that  '  in  ca.se  of  a  rupture  time  shall  be  given  for  the 
removal  of  persons  and  effects.'  Mr.  Pitt  then  en- 
tered into  an  examination  of  the  articles  of  the  French 
declaration,  which  he  proved  to  consi.st  of  the  weakest ' 
pretexts.  Of  aU.  the  reasona  he  ever  heard  for  mak-  i 
ing  war  against  another  country,  that  of  the  French 
upon  thLs  occasion  was  the  most  extraordinary :  they 
said  they  would  make  war  on  us — first,  because  we 
loved  onr  own  constitution ;  secondly,  because  we 
detested  their  proceedings ;  and,  lastly,  because  we 
preatmied  to  grieve  at  the  death  of  their  murdered 
king.  Thus  would  they  even  destroy  those  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  those  sentiments  of  compassion, 
which  led  to  reprobate  their  crimes  and  to  be  afflicted 
at  their  cruelties.  Thus  would  they  deprive  us  of 
that  last  resource  of  humanity — to  mourn  over  the 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  th.e  victims  of  their  in- 
justice ;  they  woiild  not  only  endeavour  to  destroy 
onr  political  existence,  and  to  deprive  us  of  the 
privileges  which  we  enjoyed  as  subjects  of  the  most 
excellent  constitution,  but  they  would  eradicate  our 
feelings  as  men ;  they  would  make  crimes  of  the 
sympathies  which  were  excited  by  the  distresses  of 
our  common  nature ;  they  would  repress  our  sighs 
and  restrain  our  tears.  He  now  came  to  his  conclu- 
sion.— We,  said  he,  have  in  every  instance  observed 
the  strictest  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  French  : 
we  have  pushed  to  its  utmost  extent  the  system  of 
temperance  and  moderation ;  we  have  held  out  the 
means  of  accommodation ,-  we  have  waited  till  the 
last  moment  for  satisfactory  explanation.  These  means 
of  accommodation  have  been  slighted  and  abused, 
and  all  along  there  has  appeared  no  disposition  to 
give  any  satisfactory  explanation.  They  have  now 
at  last  come  to  an  actual  aggression  by  seizing 
our  vessels  in  their  ports  without  any  provocation 
given  on  our  part ;  without  any  preparations  having 
been  adopted  but  those  of  necessan.-  precaution,  they 
have  declared,  and  are  now  waging  war.  Such  is  the 
conduct  which  they  have  pursued,  such  is  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  stand.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  under  Providence  the  efforts  of  a  free,  brave, 
loyal,  and  happy  people,  aided  by  their  allies,  will 
not  be  successful  in  checking  the  progress  of  a 
system,  the  principles  of  which,  if  not  opposed, 
threaten  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  tran- 
qxiillity  of  this  country,  the  security  of  its  allies,  the 
good  order  of  every  European  government,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  human  race.  Messrs.  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan  then  spoke,  and  the  first  gentle- 
man moved  an  amendment ;  the  address  was,  how- 
ever, voted  without  a  division. 

On  the  irth  of  Jane,  17Q3,  'Mr.  Fox  moved  certain 


resolutions,  expressing  the  request  of  the  house  that 
his  majesty  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
procuring  peace.     Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  address  in  a 
long  speech.     He  said  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
the  motion  the  most  impolitic  and  preposterous,  and 
only  calculated  to  amuse  and  delude  the  people,  by 
holding  out  the  possibility  of  peace  when,  in  reality, 
it  was  impossible.     "You  have  seen,"  said  Mr.  Pitt, 
"yourselves  and  all  Europe  attacked — when  you  have 
seen  a  system  established,  violating  aU  treaties,  dis- 
regarding aU  obligations,  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
rights  of  man,  uniting  the  principles  of  usurpation 
abroad,  tyranny  and  confusion  at  home,  you  wiH 
judge  whether  you  ought  to  sit  down  without  some 
security  against  the  consequences  of  such  a  system 
being  again  brought  into  action.     And  this  security, 
it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  obtained  in  one  of  three 
modes : — first,  that  these  principles  shall  no  longer 
predominate ;  or  second,  that  those  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  them  shall  be  taught  that  they  are  imprac- 
ticable, and  convinced  of  their  own  want  of  power  to 
carry  them  into  execution ;  or  third,  that  the  issue  of 
the  present  war  shall  be  such  as,  by  weakening  their 
power  of  attack,  shall  strengthen  your  power  of  resist- 
ance.  Without  these  you  may  indeed  have  an  armed 
truce,  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities ;  but  no 
permanent  peace;  no  solid  security  to  guard  you 
against  the  repetition  of  injury  and  the  renewal  of 
attack-     The  present  motion  can  only  tend  to  fetter 
the  operations  of  war,  to  delude  our  subjects,  to  gra- 
tify the  factious,  to  inflame  the  discontented,  to  dis- 
courage our  allies,  to  strengthen  our  enemies.    What 
coxild  be  the  effect  of  any  negotiation  for  peace  in 
the  present  moment  r     It  is  not  merely  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Marat,  with  whom  we  would  have  to  treat,  that 
I  object ;  it  ii  not  to  the  horror  of  those  crimes,  in 
every  stage,  rising  one  above  another  in  point  of 
enormity ;  but  I  object  to  the  consequences  of  that 
character,  to  the  effect  of  those  crimes.     They  are 
such  as  render  negotiation  useless,  and  must  entirely 
deprive  of  stability  any  peace  which  could  be  con- 
cluded in  such  circumstances.     All  the  crimes  which 
disgrace  history  have  occurred  in  one  country,  in  a 
space  so  short,  and  with  circumstances  so  highly 
aggravated  as  outrun  thought  and  exceed  imagina- 
tion-    Should  we  treat  with.  Marat  before  we  had 
finished  the  negotiation,  he  might  again  have  de- 
:  scended  to  the  dregs  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
spruncr,  and  have  given  place  .0  a  still  more  despe- 
i  rate  villain.     But  if  the  motion  can  answer  no  good 
purpose,  can  it  answer  no  bad  one  ?     Might  it  not 
serve  to  encouraffe  the  French  ?     What  the  honour- 
able gentleman  reserved  as  the  last  part  of  his  argu- 
ment seemed  to  have  this  tendency,  the  conclusion 
which  he  drew  of  the  necessity  of  a  peace  from  the 
situation  of  the  country.     If  we  are  really  come  to 
that  period  of  distress,  we  must  indeed  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence  with  such  resignation  as  we 
would  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  independence. 
If  the  period  of  our  ruin  is  come,  we  must  prepare  to 
meet  the  fate  which  we  cannot  avert;   we  cannot 
meet  it  in  any  shape  more  dreadful  than  that  which 
is  proposed  by  the  motion  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man-  But  our  situation  is  not  yet  so  desperate.  With 
respect  to  the  embarrassment  of  credit,  and  the  con- 
sequent interruption  of  commerce,  I  may  safely  say 
that  none  have  watched  it  more  carefully  than  my- 
self, none  can  have  felt  it  more  anxiously.     The  ho- 
nourable srentleman  states  the  means  of  relief  which 
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have  been  adopted  by  the  legislature  as,  in  his  opi- 
nion, a  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity :  for  my 
part,  I  have  formed  a  very  different  conclusion.  The 
effect  of  the  relief  held  out  by  the  legislature,  even 
before  it  was  experienced,  was  completely  to  restore 
confidence  and  vigour  to  commerce — a  proof  that  the 
embarrassed  state  of  credit  was  only  temporary,  and, 
in  great  measure,  accidental.  Tlie  ])resent  motion, 
by  magnifying  the  inconvenience  which  we  have  sus- 
tained into  a  calamity,  is  calculated  to  give  a  false 
impression,  and  give  to  what  at  most  could  only  be 
the  object  of  apprehension  at  home,  all  the  mischie- 
vous consequences  of  a  real  distress  abroad.  It  is 
calculated  to  discourage  our  ahies  and  inspire  our 
enemies  with  confidence.  Having  thus  given  my 
opinion  as  a  member  of  parliament,  there  are  some 
allusions  which  have  Ijeen  made  to  me  as  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  which  I  am  called  upon  to  notice.  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  if  there  is  any  difference  in 
opinion  between  me  and  other  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, I  can  only  assure  him  that  I  am  the  most  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  grounds  and  principles  upon 
which  this  motion  is  founded.  I  have  spoken  at 
much  greater  length  than  at  first  I  intended  ;  but  on 
this  subject,  whenever  it  occurs,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  those  bounds  which  I  had  prescribed  to  my- 
self, prompted  as  I  am  to  enlarge  by  the  dearest 
feelings  and  principles  of  my  heart,  affection  and 
gratitude  to  my  sovereign,  and  that  duty  which  I 
owe  as  a  member  of  the  community." 

In  this  year  the  united  Irishmen  first  assembled, 
and  the  Scotch  convention  of  delegates.  As  their 
purposes  were  known,  we  shall  pass  over  the  current 
events,  till  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1794.  Mr.  Fox  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  proposed  address  recommending  his  majesty  to 
treat,  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  a  peace  with  France, 
upon  safe  and  advantageous  terms,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  nature  or  form  of  the  government  that 
might  exist  in  that  country.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  tlie 
present  war  had  not  been  hastily  and  rashly  engaged 
in,  but  after  due  dehberation  and  mature  conviction. 
It  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  that  house, 
and  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  un- 
dertaken upon  grounds  strictly  defensive ;  and  that 
the  nation  were  equally  compelled  to  engage  in  it  by 
the  obligations  of  duty  and  the  urgency  of  necessity. 
As  to  the  objects  of  the  war,  they  had  frequently  been 
brought  forward  in  the  course  of  last  session,  and 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  we  were  originally  mis- 
taken, that  they  were  not  proper  objects  of  contest, 
or  that  they  are  already  gained,  the  obligations  and 
necessity  which  originally  induced  us  to  undertake 
the  war,  operate  with  equal  force  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  had  placed  the  termination  of  the  war 
upon  two  circumstances  ;  first,  the  being  able  to  pro- 
cure a  peace  upon  terms  likely  to  render  it  secure 
and  permanent ;  and  secondly,  an  indemnity  suitable 
to  expense  incurred  by  carrying  on  the  war.  He  had 
always  asserted,  that  if  a  peace  could  be  made  upon 
terms  of  security  to  this  country,  no  consideration  of 
the  detestable  characters  of  the  ruling  men  in  France, 
or  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  with  which  they  were 
sullied,  ought  to  influence  this  country  to  reject  such 
terms.  From  the  nature  of  the  French  government 
there  could  be  no  dependence  on  the  characters  of 
whom  it  was  composed.  The  shifting  of  persons 
took  place  like  the  shifting  of  scenes  ;  but  this  change 
of  persons  produced  no  alteration  in  the  conduct  of 
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the  drama ;  the  principles  and  proceedings  still  con- 
tinued the  same,  or  only  were  distinguished  in  their 
progress  by  increased  gradations  of  enormity.  On 
the  21st  of  May  a  new  government,  more  dreadful  in 
its  character,  and  more  fatal  in  its  effects,  than  any 
which  preceded  it,  had  taken  place — this  was  the  re- 
volutionary government — one  of  the  leading  features 
of  which  was  the  abolition  of  religion.  The  extinc- 
tion of  religious  sentiment  was  intended  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  fresh  crimes,  and  entirely 
to  break  asunder  those  bands  of  society  which  had 
been  already  loosened.  A  second  measure  of  this 
government  was  the  destruction  of  property ;  a  pre- 
j  cedent  which  tended  not  less  to  destroy  all  ideas  of 
I  justice  than  the  former  to  extinguish  all  sentiments 
of  piety.  These  crimes,  however,  they  contrived  to 
convert  into  sources  of  revenue.  From  the  pillage 
of  the  churches — from  the  destruction  of  property — 
from  the  confiscation  of  the  effects  of  those  who  were 
condemned,  they  derived  the  means  for  conducting 
their  mihtary  operations.  They  pushed  every  re- 
source to  its  utmost  extent :  resources  so  desperate 
afford  in  themselves  the  most  certain  symptoms  and 
indications  of  the  approaching  decay  of  that  system 
with  which  they  are  connected.  If  then  such  be  the 
system,  if  such  the  means  of  its  support,  what  pros- 
pect can  there  be  of  either  stability  or  permanence  to 
the  present  order  of  things  ?  "As  to  the  question  of 
the  honourable  gentleman,"  continued  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  "  whether  I  am  never  to  make  peace 
with  the  jacobins  it  is  extremely  difhcult  to  answer; 
and  it  would  be  neither  prudent  nor  rational  in  me 
to  give  him  any  definitive  reply  in  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  question  of  pursuing  the  war  must,  in 
every  instance,  depend  upon  the  convenience  with 
which  it  can  be  carried  on  to  ourselves,  and  of  that 
you  must  be  best  qualified  to  judge.  The  honour- 
able gentleman's  motion  is  certainly  couched  in  very 
general  terms,  and  such  as  might  take  in  every  thing 
that  I  have  contended  for.  It  recommends  to  his 
majesty  to  conclude  a  peace  whenever  it  can  be  done 
upon  safe  and  advantageous  terms,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  nature  and  form  of  government  which 
may  exist  in  France.  I  likewise  am  of  opinion  that 
a  safe  and  advantageous  peace  ought  to  be  conclud- 
ed ;  but  that  the  security  and  benefits  of  that  peace 
must  depend  upon  the  establishment  of  a  government 
essentially  different  from  the  present.  But  though 
the  motion,  from  the  general  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed  is  calculated  to  gain  no  precise  object,  it  is 
yet  caj)able  of  much  mischief;  it  means  and  says  that 
this  house  entertains  sentiments  different  from  those 
exi)ressed  by  his  majesty  in  his  speech.  It  holds  out 
to  our  allies  that  they  are  no  longer  to  consider  us  as 
eager  in  the  cause,  while  it  must  impart  encourage- 
ment and  confidence  to  our  enemies.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  has  said  that  a  treaty  with  the  French 
government  would  afford  us  as  good  a  security  for 
the  continuance  of  peace  as  that  which  we  derived 
from  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  or  Utrecht.  He  then,  in 
his  usual  way,  entered  into  a  declamation  against 
kings,  and  said  that  we  might  place  equal  depend- 
ence on  the  good  faith  of  the  present  government 
of  France,  as  on  that  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
This  I  expressly  deny ;  and  I  afHrm,  that  had  that 
king  even  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  projects  to  their 
full  extent,  what  we  should  then  have  suffered  might 
have  been  considered  as  a  deliverance,  compared  with 
what  must  be  the  consequence  of  success  attending 
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the  present  French  system.  All  the  splendour  of  his 
court,  all  the  abilities  of  his  generals  and  discipline 
of  his  armies,  all  the  great  exertions  which  he  was 
enabled  to  make,  proceeded  from  a  higli  sentiment 
of  honour.  No  such  principles  actuate  the  conduct 
of  the  present  French  rulers.  They  have  contrived 
to  banish  all  restraints,  and  with  an  aniljition  more 
insatiable  they  have  at  their  disposal  means  of  de- 
struction much  more  formidable  than  that  monarch 
ever  possessed  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  inaccurately  stated,  that  I 
attach  the  same  degree  of  importance  to  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  in  France  as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  present  system  ;  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  I 
attach  importance  to  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
from  an  opinion  that  in  the  present  state  of  France 
some  settled  form  should  take  place,  in  which  the 
greater  ])art  of  the  people  may  be  disposed  to  concur. 
This  ancient  government  1  consider  as  affording  the 
best  materials  u])on  which  they  could  work  in  intro- 
ducing any  change  into  the  fabric  of  their  constitu- 
tion  :  besides,  as  I  have  thought  it  incumbent,  in  any 
interference  which  I  ])roposed  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  country,  to  consult  chiefly  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  monarchy  appeared  to  me  the  system  most 
fiiendly  to  their  true  interests.  But  there  is  one  part 
of  the  argument  of  my  noble  friend  to  which  I  must 
particularly  call  your  attention,  and  which,  inde- 
pendently of  every  other  consideration,  precludes 
even  the  possibility  of  our  treating  with  France  in 
the  present  moment.  A  decree  has  been  passed  by 
the  convention  forbidding  to  treat  with  any  enemy 
till  they  have  evacuated  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  on  the  11th  of  April  it  was  again  decreed, 
that  those  persons  should  be  jjunished  with  death 
who  should  ]jropose  to  treat  with  any  power  which 
should  not  have  previously  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  French  nation,  and  the  unity  and  in- 
divisibility of  the  republic,  founded  upon  liberty  and 
equality.  Are  you  then  to  withdraw  your  armies,  to 
deprive  yourself  of  the  co-operation  of  your  allies,  to 
forego  all  your  acquisitions,  to  give  up  Conde,  Ques- 
noi,  Tobago,  Fort  Louis,  all  the  factories  in  the  East 
Indies  ?  Should  you  consent  to  do  all  this  ;  should 
you  even  hasten  to  send  an  ambassador  to  treat  with 
the  convention,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fo.x),  I  believe,  on  a  former  occasion  volunteered 
himself  for  that  purpose,  you  not  only  must  acknow- 
ledge the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, but  you  must  do  so  in  their  own  way.  You  must 
acknowledge  it  as  founded  on  liberty  and  equality. 
You  must  subscribe  to  the  whole  of  their  code,  and 
by  this  act  sanction  the  deposition  of  your  sovereign 
and  the  annihilation  of  your  legislature.  It  may  be 
said  that  they  would  not  insist  upon  all  this  to  its 
full  e.Ktent;  bat  of  this  I  can  have  but  little  confi- 
dence when  I  compare  their  past  declarations  and 
their  conduct.  To  whatever  pitch  of  extravagance 
they  may  have  reached  in  what  they  have  said,  the 
absurdity  of  their  expressions  has  in  every  instance 
been  surpassed  by  the  outrages  of  their  conduct." 

In  the  month  of  February  1801,  Mr.  Pitt  unex- 
pectedly resigned,  and  on  the  l6th  he  thus  assigned 
his  reasons.  "When  I  took  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  the  insinuations  thrown  out  by  an  honourable 
gentleman  this  night  were  unfounded,  my  idea  was, 
alluding  to  that  charge,  that  I  had  not  suggested  any 
rumoursinjurious  to  mysovereign,  to  whom  lam, per- 
haps, more  than  any  man  in  his  dominions,  oound  by 
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gratitude,  duty,  and  affection.  In  saying  this,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ground  assigned 
by  rumour  was  not  the  ground  of  my  resignation, 
much  less  did  I  decline  any  explanation.  But  it  is 
somewhat  a  new  doctrine  that  a  man  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  his  duty,  resign  a  high  and  responsible 
situation  without  giving  all  the  reasons  which  deter- 
mined him  on  that  line  of  conduct.  Where  this  sys- 
tem of  duty  is  established  I  know  not.  I  have  never 
heard  that  it  was  a  public  crime  to  retire  from  office 
without  explaining  the  reason.  I  therefore  am  not 
aware  bow  it  can  be  a  public  crime  in  me  to  relm- 
quish,  without  assigning  the  cause,  a  station  which  it 
would  be  the  ambition  of  my  life  and  the  passion  of 
my  heart  to  continue  to  fill,  if  I  could  do  so  with  ad- 
vantage to  my  country,  and  consistently  with  what  I 
conceive  to  be  my  duty.  As  to  the  merits  then  of 
the  question  which  led  to  my  resignation,  though  I 
do  not  feel  myself  bound,  1  am  willing  to  submit 
them  to  the  house.  I  should  rather  leave  it  to  pos- 
terity to  judge  of  my  conduct,  still  I  have  no  objection 
to  state  the  fact : — I  and  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
office  did  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  upon  us  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  on  the  part  of  government,  which, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  union  so  happily 
effected  between  the  two  countries,  we  thought  of 
great  public  importance,  and  necessary  to  complete 
the  benefit  likely  to  result  from  that  measure  ;  we  felt 
this  opinion  so  strongly  that  when  we  met  with  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to 
propose  it  as  a  measure  of  government,  we  felt  it 
equally  inconsistent  with  our  duty  and  our  honour 
any  longer  to  remain  a  part  of  that  government. 
What  may  be  the  opinion  of  others  I  know  not ;  but 
I  beg  to  have  it  understood  to  be  a  measure  which, 
if  I  had  remained  in  government,  I  must  have  pro- 
posed. What  my  conduct  will  be  in  a  different  situ- 
ation must  be  regulated  by  a  mature  and  imjjartial 
i-eview  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  shall 
be  governed  (as  it  has  always  been  the  wish  of  my 
life  to  be)  only  by  such  considerations  as  I  think  best 
tend  to  insure  the  tranquillity,  the  strength,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  empire." 

Having  thus  traced  ]Mr.  Pitt  through  his  long  ca- 
reer of  ministerial  duties,  it  remains  for  us  to  view 
him  in  the  less  active  and  responsible  condition  of  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  new  ad- 
ministration Mr.  Addington  was  the  inheritor  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  honours;  and  it  was  unlerstood  that  he  was  in 
some  sort  recommended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected Mr.  P.'s  support.  Previous  to  that  gentle- 
man's quitting  the  treasury,  he  produced  the  estimate 
of  supply  and  the  ways  and  means,  the  former  in- 
cluding a  loan  of  25,400,000/.  The  taxes  were  laid 
on  tea  and  sugar,  upon  paper  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent, 
additional,  and  various  other  articles.  Inquiries  were 
proposed  into  the  expedition  to  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  and 
also  concerning  the  convention  of  El-Arish,  which,  if 
observed  by  England,  it  was  said  might  have  jire- 
vented  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  Egypt ;  but 
all  these  motions  were  negatived  by  the  usual  very 
great  majorities.  In  the  course  of  the  session  new 
regulations  were  made  for  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat,  American  flour,  and  rice,  to  lessen  the 
growing  pressure  of  scarcity  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July 
the  house  rose.  In  the  session  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  change  of  ministers,  we  find  Mr.  Pitt 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  Mr.  Addington.  Mr. 
Pitt's  speeches  were  short  upon  every  occasion,  and 
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were  principally  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration. On  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  ISOl,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
announced  the  favourable  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations begun  in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  It 
expressed  much  satisfaction  that  the  differences  with 
the  northern  powers  had  been  adjusted,  and  that  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  ratified  between  us 
and  the  French  republic.  As  the  provision  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  which  must  unavoidably  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  maintaining  an  adequate 
peace  estabhshment,  could  not  be  made  without  large 
additional  supplies,  all  possible  attention  should  be 
paid  to  such  economical  arrangements  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  great  object  of  security  to  his 
majesty's  dominions  ;  and  concluded  with  eulogiums 
on  the  naval  and  military  operations  of  the  last  cam- 
paign and  the  glorious  issue  of  our  expedition  to 
Egypt.  Mr.  Pitt  said  but  a  few  words ;  he  was  how- 
ever on  the  side  of  administration.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  Grenville  party  separated  from  their 
late  friends,  by  openly  declaring  their  disapprobation 
of  the  peace. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  session  Mr.  Pitt  spoke 
very  little  in  the  house.     He  continued  on  the  side 
of  administration,  who  also  derived  much   support 
from  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox.     Lord  Grenville  and 
his  party  were  now  as  decidedly  their  enemies.     On 
the  25th  of  June,  1802,  parliament  rose.     Ministers 
were  popular,  not  less  from  the  circumstance  of  peace 
being  concluded  under  their  auspices  than  from  the 
well-founded  belief  which  every  where  existed  of  their 
moderate  views,  their  strict  economy,  and  their  un- 
sullied integrity.     No  event  of  importance  occurred 
during  this  year,  but  the  decree  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, which  created  Bonaparte  consul  for  life, 
and  the  consequent  change  in  the  French  constitu- 
tion.    Early  in  the  year  1 803,  Colonel  Despard  and 
his  associates  were  brought  to  trial.     The  British 
ministry  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  Bonaparte,  though  no  symptom  of 
a  breach  was  manifested  till  the  month  of  March, 
except  an  increased  naval  and  military  establishment. 
Not  long  after  the  session  commenced,  an  overture 
was  made  by  Mr.  Addington,  first  to  admit  Mr.  Pitt 
to  an  equal  share  of  power  with  himself,  nominating 
Lord  Chatham  as  the  ostensible  prime  minister ;  and 
finding  this  not  satisfactory,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton voluntarily  proposed  to  reinstate  Mr.  Pitt  in  his 
former  offices,  and  to  accept  himself  a  subordinate 
employment.     Mr.  Pitt,  however,  it  is  asserted,  de- 
clined, unless  he  had  a  carte  blanche,  allowing  him 
the  sole  nomination  of  every  member  of  the  cabinet ; 
such  a  proposal  was  deemed  unreasonable  by  the 
other  party,  and  the  negotiation  terminated.    In  March 
two  messages  from  his  majesty  were  delivered  to  par- 
liament, which  formally  announced  the  great  pre- 
parations in  the  enemy's  ports,  and  the  discussions 
which  were  pending  between  the  English  and  French 
governments.     In  May  these  discussions  terminated 
unfavourably,  and  the  respective  ambassadors  were 
recalled.     The  papers  relative  to  the  causes  of  the 
rupture  were  immediately  submitted  to  both  houses. 
On  the  23rd  of  this  month  an  address  to  the  king 
being  moved,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  his  opinions,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Erskine,  at  great  length.     He  said,  that 
upon  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  grounds  on 
which  we  were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  war,  he 
thought  it  almost  impossible  that  the  house  should 


not  be  unanimous.    In  those  transactions  which  had 
most  immediately  produced  our  present  situation,  the 
learned  gentleman  himself  (Mr.  Erskine)  appeared, 
notwithstanding  some  doubts  which  he  had  thrown 
out  on  particular  points,  to  admit,  upon  the  whole, 
that  there  was  such  clear  evidence  of  views  of  aggres- 
sion and  hostility  on  the  part  of  France,  as  justified 
this  country  in  retaining  Malta  for  its  own  security. 
This  he  maintained  to  be  the  first  great  point  on 
which  the  question  turned ;  and  he  contended  that 
the  whole  of  Sebastiani's  report,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  mission  to  Egypt,  the  express  and  de- 
liberate avowal  by  Bonaparte  himself,  of  his  views 
and  intentions  in  a  formal   conference  with  Lord 
Whitworth,  and  the  information  of  the  same  inten- 
tions through  the  official  channel  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  afforded  the  clearest  and  most  indis- 
putable evidence  that  the  first  consul  had  formed 
the  determination,  even  while  Malta  was  yet  in  our 
hands,  of  resuming  his  hostile  projects  against  Egypt ; 
that  the  pursuit  of  such  a  project  was  an  undeniable 
act  of  hostility  against  this  country,  and  aimed  at 
some  of  its  most  important  interests  ;  that  it  was, 
besides,  a  direct  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  itself,  under  pretence  of  which 
treaty  alone  our  evacuation  of  that  island  was  de- 
manded.    With  respect  to  the  avowal  of  his  design 
by  the  first  consul  himself,  he  referred  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth's  account  of  the  meeting  in  his  despatch  of  the 
21st  of  February,  which  took  place  by  the  express  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  consul — that  it  was  therefore  evi- 
dently prepared  and  deliberate.    In  the  course  of  this 
conversation  the  first  consul  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
his  ultimate  views  upon  Egypt ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
conversation  with  M.  Talleyrand,  it  was  expressly 
admitted  that  the  acquisition  of  Egypt  had  been,  and 
still  was,  a  favourite  object  of  the  first  consul.     To 
all  the  evidence  founded  on  these  several  documents 
he  had  heard  but  one  argument  proposed — the  im- 
probability of  the  French  government  thus  disclosing 
its  views,  if  it  f  eally  entertained  them.     He  thought, 
however,  that  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  dis- 
closure was  removed,  by  referring  to  the  new  and 
peculiar  policy  which  had  marked   the  conduct  of 
France  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
Where  any  measure  was  in  contemplation  more  fla- 
grant and  atrocious  than  another,  instead  of  carefully 
concealing  it  till  the  moment  of  execution,  it  had,  on 
the  contrary,  been  studiously  announced  beforehand; 
that  the  object  of  this  policy  had  been  gradually  to 
familiarize  men's  minds  to  that  which  at  first  they 
could  scarcely  even  believe ;  and  that  their  schemes, 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  were  received  with  hor- 
ror, and  would  have  been  opposed  with  indignation, 
came  afterwards  to  be  contemplated  with  neglect  and 
indifference  ;  and,  in  the  end,  such  as  it  was  hopeless 
and  impossible  to  resist.     He  therefore  put  it  to  the 
house,  whether,  after  having  observed  this  practice, 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  be  so  credulous  and  childish 
as  to  act  on  the  belief  that  Bonaparte  would  abandon  the 
projects  he  had  formed,  only  because  he  had  himself 
told  us  he  would  persist  in  them;  and  he  wished  the 
house  to  consider  what  was  to  be  our  future  conduct, 
if,  after  all  the  warnings  given  us,  we  were  now  to 
surrender  Malta  out  of  our  hands,  and  the  attack 
upon  Egypt  were  to  follow  in  six  or  in  twelve  months 
afterwards.     If  the  question  were  closed  here,  Mr. 
Pitt  observed  that,  for  the  reasons  he  had  given,  he 
was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  on  these  grounds  alone 
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the  war  was  both  just  and  necessary,  and  such  as 
ought  to  call  forth  the  utmost  exertions  of  jjarliament 
and  the  nation  in  its  support.     But  so  far  was  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  there  were  not  any  one  of 
the  leading  transactions  suhsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  to  which  his  majesty's  declaration  referred, 
which  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  as  far  as  justice  was 
concerned,  a  clear  and  evident  cause  of  war,  and  such 
as  would  have  been  acted  upon,  if  there  were  suffi- 
cient means  of  co-o|)eration  on  the  continent,  in  al- 
most every  period  of  the  history  of  this  country.  He 
here  alluded  to  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  the 
transaction  respecting  the  German  indemnities,  where 
the  French  government,  with  an  arrogance,  he  be- 
lieved, unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Europe,  had 
jiresumed  to  dictate  to  all  Germany  the  detailed  mode 
of  arranging  those  indemnities — to  the  violence  of- 
fered to  Switzerland,  on  which  he  thought  it  the  less 
necessary  to  dwell,  because  he  believed  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  that  unfortunate  and  devoted  coun- 
try had  excited  one  universal  sentiment  of  detesta- 
tion— and  lastly,  to  the  continuance  of  the  French 
armies  in  Holland.     After  dwelling  on  these  points 
it  was  impossible  to  contend  that  they  were  not  symp- 
toms of  that  deliberate  system  of  ambition  and  en- 
croachment which  had  been  thus  uniformly  pursued 
towards  others,  and  which  was  now  directed  to  a 
quarter  where  it  immediately  affected  our  separate 
interests,  and  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty 
with  this  country  itself.     He  here  drew  a  strong  pic- 
ture of  the  continued  and  rapid  succession  of  the  acts 
of  violence  and  oppression  which,  during  this  period, 
had  desolated  so  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  ; 
and  after  comparing  the  irresistible  force  and  over- 
whelming progress  of  the  French  ambition  to  those 
dreadful  convulsions  of  natui-e,  by  which  provinces 
and  kingdoms  were  consumed  and  buried  in  ruins, 
he  asked  whether  we  could  contemplate  those  scenes 
ofhavoc  and  destruction  without  reflecting  how  soon 
that  torrent  of  liquid  fire  might  direct  its  ravages 
against  ourselves  ?    Having  closed  his  review  of  what 
had  passed  on  the  continent,  he  would  next  refer  to 
two  points  which  appeared  in  the  correspondence. 
The  first  was  the  demand  which  had  been  made  by 
the  French  government,  respecting  the  restraints  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press   and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  emigrants  now  remaining  in  the  country.  On 
this  it  was  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  because  the  inso- 
lence of  the  proposition  was  .sufficiently  felt,  and  be- 
cause it  had  been  at  the  time  resisted  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  on  grounds  which  were  stated  with 
great  force  and  ability  in  one  of  the  papers  on  the 
table.     The  second  point  related  to  the  commercial 
agents ;  the  indignity  and  outrage  which  attended 
their  mission  was  one  of  which  it  was  difficult  to 
speak  with  composure.   The  French  government  had 
made  a  formal  proposition  to  send  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, who  had  never  been  found  necessary  even 
when  a  commercial  treaty  subsisted,  at  a  time  when 
not  only  there  was  no  such  treaty,  but  when,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  papers  on  the  table,  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  his  majesty's  subjects  with  France  was 
suffering  every  degree  of  violence  and  oppression. 

This  proposition  had  naturally  and  wisely  been  re- 
fused. The  French  government  then  proceeded  clan- 
destinely to  send  these  agents  in  the  train  of  their 
ambassadors  ;  and  not  content  with  this  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations,  they  aftem-ards  addressed  to  them 
instructions  under  the  official  character  in  which  they 
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had  received  admittance ;   and  the   object  of  these 
instructions  was   to   direct  them  to  take  measures 
in  time  of  peace  for  ascertaining  the  soundings  of 
ports,  and  for  obtaining  military  information  of  dis- 
tricts; acts  for  which  they  would  have  been  hanged 
as  spies  in  time  of  war.     He  maintained,  therefore, 
that  all  these  indignities  and  insults,  as  well  as  the 
encroachments  and  violences  of  which  he  had  before 
been  speaking,  on  the  continent,  must  enter  deeply 
into  our  consideration  in  judging  of  the  character 
and  ultimate  views  and  policy  of  our  enemy.     They 
must  decisively  confirm  us  in  the  resolution  to  em- 
ploy, without  hesitation,  the  most  vigorous  and  de- 
termined resistance  ;    he  felt  convinced  that  there 
never  was  an  occasion  on  which  it  more  clearly  became 
the  indis])ensable  duty  of  parliament  to  concur  with 
his  majesty  in  the  declaration  of  the  necessity  and 
justice  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  to 
assure  him  of  firm  and  effectual  support.    But  in  giv- 
ing these  assurances  he  trusted  that  other  gentlemen 
felt  impressed  with  the  same  sense  which  he  did  of 
the  awful  importance  of  the  engagement  into  which 
they  were  preparing  to  enter,  and  that  they  consi- 
dered those  assurances  not  as  formal  words  of  cere- 
mony or  custom,  but  as  a  solemn  and  deliberate  i)ledge 
on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  nation  whom  they 
represented.    For  his  own  part,  although  he  regarded 
the  war  as  a  war  of  necessity,  and  one  which  we  could 
not  decline  without  surrendering  both  our  security 
and  our  honour,  he  should  enter  upon  it  with  little 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  if  these  sentiments  were  not 
deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  parliament  and  the 
people.    The  scale  of  our  exertions  could  not  I)e  mea- 
sured by  those  of  former  times,  or  confined  within  the 
limits  even  of  the  great,  and,  till  then,  unexampled 
efforts  of  the  last  war.    Some  system  far  more  vigor- 
ous and  effectual  than  any  even  then  adopted  would 
be  found  necessary,  both  in  our  finances  and  in  the 
preparation  for  national  defence.     He  was  persuaded 
that  it  could  only  be  by  providing  in  the  outset  means 
adequate  to  the  whole  extent  of  these  purposes,  that 
could  ensure  the  best  chance  either  of  bringing  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  by  convincing  the 
enemy  of  our  sufficiency  to  maintain  it,  or  could  meet 
its  continued  exigencies,  if  necessary,  without  the 
annual  recurrence  of  growing  and  accumidated  em- 
barrassments.   We  had  not  an  option  at  this  moment 
between  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  dangers  of  war. 
From  the  fatality  of  the  times,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  world,  we  must  consider  our  lot  as  cast  by  the 
decrees  of  Providence  in  a  time  of  peril  and  trouble — 
he  trusted  the  temper  and  courage  of  the  nation  would 
conform  itself  to  the  duties  of  that  situation — we 
should  be  prepared  collectively  and  individually  to 
meet  it  with  that  resignation  and  fortitude,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  that  active  zeal  and  exertion,  which, 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  might  be 
expected  from^  a  brave  and  free  people ;  and  we  should 
reflect,  even  in  the  hour  of  trial,  what  abundant  rea- 
son we  have  to  be  grateful  to  Providence  for  the  dis- 
tinction we  enjoy  over  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  for  all  the  advantages  and  blessings  which  na- 
tional ivisdom  and  virtue  have  hitherto  protected,  and 
which  it  now  depends  on  perseverance  in  the  same 
just  and  honourable  sentiments  still  to  guard  and  to 
preserve.    Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Pitt  upon 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war. 

From  the  occasional  opposition  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
made  to  government,  it  was  now  evident  that  he  was 
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dissatisfied  with  the  general  measures  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  administration.  A  motion  which  he  made  in 
the  month  of  March  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
our  naval  force,  very  fully  discovered  that  this  dissatis- 
faction was  of  no  ordinary  extent.  He  proposed  a 
series  of  motions  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  orders  for  laying 
before  the  liouse  a  variety  of  documents  relative  to  the 
stateofournavalforceintheyearsl790,  lS01,andl803. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  measures  which  ministers  had 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  Mr.  Fox,  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  moved,  that  it  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  several  bills  which  had  been  passed 
during  the  last  and  present  sessions  of  parliament,  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  to  consider  of  such 
further  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the 
said  defence  more  complete  and  permanent.  He  sup- 
ported his  motion  in  a  very  long  and  able  speech ; 
Mr.  Pitt  argued  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  went 
into  a  direct  and  bitter  opposition.  He  expressed  the 
most  decided  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment. The  spirited  exertions  which  had  been 
made  to  organize  the  strength  of  the  country  were 
not,  he  said,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  direction  and  energy 
of  ministers.  No  one  measure  could  they  claim  as 
their  own ;  no  one  measure  had  they  improved  and 
perfected  ;  but  many  they  had  weakened  and  destroyed 
by  their  incongruities.  "Whatever,  then,  the  spirit 
and  zeal  of  a  free  and  brave  people  may  have  been 
imder  the  sense  of  danger,  ought  fairly  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  tardiness,  languor,  and  imbecility 
of  ministers,  in  every  thing  of  which  they  have  as- 
sumed the  direction. 

The  first  public  intimation  that  a  change  in  his 
majesty's  government  was  in  agitation  was  indirectly 
communicated  to  the  house  of  lords  by  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury.  On  the  30th  of  April  a  resignation  of  part  of 
the  ministry  took  place  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  commu- 
nication from  his  majesty  was  made  to  Mr.  Pitt  on 
the  3rd  of  ^lay,  through  the  medium  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  high  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer was  at  this  time  oflfered  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the 
tender  is  reported  to  have  been  made  with  an  express 
stipulation  against  the  revival  of  the  catholic  question, 
and  the  admission  into  the  cabinet  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  old  opposition.  On  the  7th  of  May  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  his  majesty  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
upon  which  occasion  his  majesty  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed no  objection  to  Lord  Grenville,  Earl  Spencer, 
Mr.  Windham,  or  indeed  to  any  of  their  friends,  with 
one  exception.  Upon  this  point  his  majesty's  reso- 
lution was  unalterably  fixed.  A  few  hours  after  the 
interview  Mr.  Pitt  communicated  the  result  to  Lord 
Grenville.  His  lordship,  it  had  been  stated,  imme- 
diately observed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  without  including 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  administration,  and  without  a  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  principle  of  exclusion,  not 
a  single  member  of  the  new  opposition  would  accede 
to  any  new  ministerial  arrangements.  It  may  be 
proper  to  mention  that  the  leading  members  of  the 
new  opposition  were  the  lords  Grenville,  Minto,Fitz- 
william,  Carlisle,  and  Spencer  ;  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, Mr.  Grenville,  and  Mr.  EUiot.  When  the  per- 
sonal objection  to  Mr.  Fox  was  stated  to  him,  and  the 
firm  determination  of  those  with  whom  he  had  lately 
acted,  not  to  form  any  part  of  an  administration  from 
which  he  was  to  be  excluded,  he  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  his  desire  to  see  his  majesty  surrounded  by 
a  strong  administration,  and  wished  the  members  of 


the  old  and  new  opposition  not  to  be  influenced  by 
any  personal  feeling,  but  consult  only  the  good  of  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  this  liberal  advice  they 
refused  to  accept  of  power  without  the  support  of  his 
official  co-operation.  An  explicit  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  those  with  whom  Lord  Grenville  acted 
was  formally  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
8th  of  May,  1804,  of  which  his  lordship  is  universally 
believed  to  be  the  author.  The  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  ministry 
were  expressed  in  the  debate  on  the  measure  which 
he  afterwards  proposed  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
public  force.  The  choice  of  ministers,  he  said,  rested 
wholly  with  the  crown.  It  was  the  undisputed  pre- 
rogative of  his  majesty  to  select  and  leave  out  whom 
he  pleased.  This  was  one  of  the  essential  funda- 
mental points  of  our  monarchical  constitution.  With 
a  direct  reference  to  Lord  Grenville  and  several  per- 
sons for  whom  he  had  great  aflfection  and  esteem,  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  they  had  declined  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  which  he  had  wished  to  ob- 
tain. He  reminded  them  of  the  favourable  opinions 
they  had  lately  entertained  of  him  when,  thinking 
higher  of  him  than  he  did  of  himself,  they  had  called 
for  his  return  to  office,  singly  and  unconditionally, 
and  said,  that  circumstance  alone  would  re-inspire 
them  with  confidence  and  command  their  support. 
His  allusion  to  Mr.  Fox  was  marked  with  less  per- 
sonal and  public  regret ;  for  it  seems  Mr.  Pitt  doubted 
whether  his  admission  into  the  cabinet  would,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  might  communicate  energy  to  his 
majesty's  councils,  contribute  to  produce  that  decided 
unity  of  operation  which  appeared  to  be  so  exceed- 
ingly desirable.  Sincere  as  he  was  in  his  wishes  for 
an  extended  administration,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the 
radical  difference  of  associates  \l-hich  this  question 
had  discovered,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  it  could 
have  been  achieved  with  any  permanent  or  beneficial 
effect — an  union  of  elements  so  discordant  might,  he 
conceived,  have  produced  an  effect  very  different  from 
what  was  hoped  and  intended.  Mr.  Pitt  again  became 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  other  places  in  the 
administration  were  filled  by  lords  Hawkesbury,Har- 
rowby,  Melville,  Camden,  and  Messrs.  W.  Dundas 
and  Canning,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  friends  of  Lord 
Grenville,  Mr.  Addington,  and  Mr.  Fox. 


The  new  administration  having  taken  their  seats, 
some  efficient  measures  with  regard  to  military  force 
were  expected,  and  indeed  the  residue  of  the  session 
was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  this  subject.  On  the 
5th  of  June  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  to  the  house  a  motion 
for  raising  a  permanent  military  force,  and  for  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  militia.  The  ballot  was 
abolished  :  the  whole  task  of  supplying  the  quota  of 
men  thus  rested  upon  the  parish  officers,  and  a  time 
for  non-compliance  was  established.  No  measure 
produced  longer  discussion  than  this,  and  it  was  finally 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-two,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Grenvilles,  the  Foxes,  and  the 
Addingtons.  Little  of  importance  to  the  subject  of 
these  annals  passed  during  the  session. 

But  we  must  now  hasten  to  the  close  of  the  life  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  His  health  had  long  been 
declining  under  the  fatigues  incident  to  incessant  at- 
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tention  to  public  business.  He  had  been  to  Bath  for 
the  benefit  of  the  waters,  and  returned  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  meeting  of  parUament, 
when  his  disorder  increased  to  an  alarming  degree. 
His  nervous  system  was  so  shattered  as  to  deprive 
him  for  weeks  together  of  sleep.  Water  in  the  chest 
and  extraordinary  debility  of  the  stomach  supervened. 
On  Tuesday,  the  '21st  of  January,  1806,  his  disorder 
was  so  aggravated  that  all  expectation  was  at  an  end. 
It  became  necessary  for  his  physicians  to  declare  an 
opinion,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  himself  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  imminent  danger.  The  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  his  tutor  and  friend,  who  had  constantly 
attended  him,  fulfilled  the  painful  office  with  firmness. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  hardly  sensible : — this  dreaded  shock  had 
scarcely  power  to  dissipate  his  lethargy;  but  after  a 
few  moments  he  waved  his  hand,  and  was  left  alone 
with  the  bishop.  He  had  desired  that  some  papers 
should  be  brought  to  him,  to  which  his  signature  was 
necessary;  and  after  he  had  settled  all  worldly  con- 
cerns, he  desired  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  his 
venerable  friend,  and  it  was  accordingly  administered. 
Some  time  passed  in  the  solemn  duties  of  religion. 
His  will  was  made  in  a  calm  interval  between  this  time 
and  the  following  day.  He  had  signified  a  desire  to 
write  a  few  lines,  but  his  exhausted  condition  deprived 
him  of  the  power.  The  physicians  now  thought  pro- 
per to  discontinue  medicine.  During  the  morning  of 
Wednesday  repeated  enquiries  were  made  after  him, 
and  a  statement  of  his  danger  was  transmitted  to  his 
majesty,  to  his  relations,  and  most  of  his  friends ; 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  his  niece,  and  Mr.  James 
Stanhope,  had  an  interview  with  him  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  received  his  last  adieu ;  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  took  his  last  farewell  in  the 
afternoon.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  continued  with 
him  all  night.     The  mortal  symptoms  were  now  ap- 


proaching to  a  crisis.  His  extremities  were  already 
cold,  and  his  senses  began  to  fail.  As  a  last  and  des- 
perate effort  to  protract  life,  blisters  were  applied  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet;  they  restored  him  to  something 
of  sensation  and  recollection,  but  they  could  arrest 
nothing  of  the  progress  of  death.  It  is  said  that  he 
continued  clear  and  composed  till  a  short  time  before 
his  dissolution,  which  took  place  without  a  struggle, 
at  half-past  four  on  the  Thursday  morning,  of  the 


24th  of  January,  1806,  and  the  last  words  that  trem- 
bled on  his  hps  were  "  Oh !  my  country!" 

A  very  fine  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Westmacott,  and  is  represented  in  the  pre- 
vious engraving. 

PIUS  VI. — The  life  of  this'pope  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  biographies  of  modern  times.  His  secular 
name  was  John  Angelo  Braschi,  and  he  was  born  in 
1720.  He  was  the  last  male  representative  of  a  noble 
family  of  Cerena,  the  ruin  of  whose  fortunes  drove 
him  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  he  never  re- 
visited till  after  his  elevation  to  the  popedom.  He 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law  for  some  years  in 
Rome  with  no  very  brilliant  success,  but  with  more 
reputation  for  subtlety  than  eloquence.  He  was  at 
last  created  a  prelate  by  the  cardinal  Rezzonico,  ne- 
phew of  the  reigning  pope  Clement  XIII., — a  barren 
and  nominal  dignity,  and  chiefly  of  value  as  designat- 
ing those  who  are  intended  for  more  substantial  pre- 
ferment. The  pope  had  a  taste  for  magnificence,  and 
his  nephews  a  strong  desire  to  make  their  fortunes. 
Braschi  was  first  employed  as  an  architect,  and  after- 
wards made  grand  treasurer  to  the  church.  On  the 
accession  of  Clement  XIV.  the  treasurer  was  sud- 
denly called  to  account ;  and  though  he  disguised  his 
mismanagem^ent  under  a  formidable  array  of  ciphers 
and  calculations,  he  was  immediately  dismissed.  The 
new  pope,  however,  could  not  help  making  him  a  car- 
dinal, this  being  a  reward  to  which  all  who  have  served 
in  the  oflSce  of  treasurer  are  legally  entitled.  Gan- 
ganelli  showed  his  displeasure,  however,  by  awarding 
a  very  scanty  pension  to  the  new  cardinal.  In  modern 
as  well  as  in  ancient  Rome  the  affectation  of  imbecility 
is  often  the  mask  of  the  most  determined  ambition  ; 
and  Braschi,  in  that  mother-land  of  intrigue,  appears 
to  have  acted  on  the  model  of  the  elder  Brutus.  With- 
out counterfeiting  absolute  incapacity,  he  held  out  the 
appearance  of  the  most  contented  and  unpretending 
mediocrity.  He  passed  his  time  with  persons  of  irre- 
proachable morals  and  inferior  talents;  and,  without 
affecting  any  austerity  or  zeal  for  religion,  displayed 
in  all  his  conduct  a  quiet  submission  to  its  authority. 
He  neither  sought  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  passion 
for  literature  like  Lambertini,  nor  for  the  arts  like 
Rezzonico,  nor  for  the  liberahty  of  his  philosophi- 
cal opinions  like  Ganganelli.  His  poverty,  and  the 
simplicity  of  his  life,  disarmed  all  suspicions  of  his 
ambitious  designs  ;  and  while  his  friends  predicted 
nothing  for  him  but  a  life  of  quiet  insignificance,  his 
more  aspiring  brethren  either  overlooked  him  in 
silent  contempt  or  reckoned  upon  him  as  a  safe  and 
pliant  auxiliary  in  their  own  struggles  for  distinction. 
The  death  of  Ganganelli  in  1775,  and  the  proceedings 
of  that  conclave  which  raised  him  to  the  popedom 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  most  of  its 
members,  at  once  disclosed  the  objects  and  the  fruits 
of  this  long  dissimulation.  We  may  here  briefly  de- 
tail the  way  in  which  one  of  this  body  is  raised  to  the 
papal  chair.  The  number  of  cardinals  is  generally 
about  seventy — seldom  more  than  two  or  three  under 
or  over.  Of  these  the  greater  part  are  altogether  in- 
significant and  passive  and  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  active  leaders.  These  efficient  persons  again 
are  generally  divided,  when  a  conclave  is  held  into 
two  regular  factions  or  parties ;  the  one  consisting  of 
those  who  had  held  oflfice  in  the  time  of  the  last  pope 
— the  other  of  those  who  had  been  raised  into  con- 
sequence by  his  immediate  predecessor;  for  as  popes 
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are  generally  elected  in  advanced  life,  their  partisans 
survive  them  for  a  long  time,  and  acquire,  by  experi- 
ence and  management,  an  influence  quite  equal  to 
that  which  belongs  to  the  recent  possessors  of  autho- 
rity. A  third  interest  in  conclaves,  and  often  the 
most  considerable  of  any,  is  that  of  the  foreign  car- 
dinals, who  represent  the  political  views  of  the  catho- 
lic states  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  supre- 
macy of  the  holy  see  first  began  to  be  questioned,  the 
catholic  powers  have  commonly  insisted  on  the  papal 
election  being  made  on  the  principle  of  the  balance 
of  power, — and  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have 
always  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  interpos- 
ing with  an  absolute  veto  against  any  individual  no- 
mination. It  is  enougli  to  exclude  any  candidate 
that  the  representative  of  any  of  these  powers  shall 
announce  "  II  mio  Re  non  lo  \'uole."  Austria  sub- 
stantially enjoys  the  same  right,  though  it  is  not  for- 
mally recognised.  Since  the  time  of  Adrian  VI.,  who 
was  obtruded  by  Charles  V.,  all  the  popes  have  been 
Italians.  The  cardinals,  who  are  all  settled  in  that 
country,  are  resolute  not  to  give  themselves  a  foreign 
master ;  and  the  states  that  must  otherwise  contend 
for  the  preference  are  generally  content  with  the  com- 
promise. The  only  other  general  principle  seems  to 
be,  that  the  choice  shall  fall  on  one  with  talent  enough 
to  save  the  ofiice  from  degradation  and  abuse  ;  but 
not  of  that  commanding  genius  that  would  defy  con- 
trol or  disdain  assistance.  Constitutionally,  the 
pope  is  a  very  absolute  sovereign  ;  but  in  practice  he 
is  generally  but  the  head  of  an  oligarchy. 

In  1775  the  great  question  in  the  catholic  church 
was  the  restoration  or  continued  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits.  That  extraordinary  body  had  no  doubt  be- 
come formidable  to  the  holy  see  itself;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  the  decided  wish  as  well  as  the  manifest 
interest  of  the  church,  to  restore  them.  They  had 
been  by  far  the  most  powerful  champions  of  the  ca- 
tholic faith,  and  had  done  the  most  to  restore  it  to  1 
its  ancient  influence  and  splendour ;  while  no  small  ; 
part  of  the  great  wealth  which  they  collected  in  the  j 
cities  of  Europe,  and  their  great  establishments  in 
Asia  and  America,  found  its  way  to  Rome  and  helped 
to  maintam  the  pomp  of  the  Vatican  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  more  powerful  cardinals. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  temporal  princes  of  Eu- 
rope insisted  on  their  suppression  ;  and  Ganganelli, 
probablyrecollecting  the  example  of  our  Henry  VIII., 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  comply.  He  was  now  no 
more  ;  and  it  was  the  great  object  of  the  catholic  so- 
A'ereigns  to  prevent  him  from  being  succeeded  by  one 
of  greater  enterprise  and  resolution ;  while  all  those 
who  shared  in  the  devoted  and  insatiable  ambition 
of  the  priesthood  were  anxious  above  all  things  for 
the  restoration  of  this  dominant  order.  It  was  by 
availing  himself  of  the  eagerness  of  these  two  par- 
ties that  Braschi  became  Pius  VI.  The  cardinal 
Rezzonico,  his  first  patron,  was  the  great  advocate  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  and  knowing  the  secret  ambition  and 
boldness  of  Braschi's  character,  privately  proposed 
to  use  his  great  influence  in  raising  him  to  the  pon- 
tificate provided  he  would  rescind  the  act  of  their 
suppression.  The  proposition  was  accepted ;  and 
their  manoeuvres  were  begun  with  all  those  refine- 
ments of  duplicity  which  have  so  long  distinguished 
the  policy  of  Itahan  intriguers.  The  night  before  the 
conclave  was  assembled,  Braschi,  by  the  advice  of 
his  patron,  went  secretly  to  the  ambassadors  of  ail 


the  catholic  sovereigns  fhen  mHome;  and  after  alarm- 
ing them  with  tales  of  Rezzonico's  zeal  for  the  Jesuits 
which  was  sufficiently  well  known,  and  of  the  efforts 
he  would  make  to  get  himself  elected,  assured  them, 
that  if  they  would  give  their  aid  and  influence  to  him- 
self, he  would  imdertake  for  ever  to  defeat  the  schemes 
of  Rezzonico  and  all  his  adherents.  Their  excellen- 
cies knew  too  little  of  the  real  character  of  their  A-isi- 
tor  to  think  this  the  most  feasible  way  to  efl^ect  the 
object  in  view,  but  had  no  hesitation  in  promising 
that  their  veto  and  their  influence  should  be  employed 
in  support  of  that  party  which  was  most  able  and 
willing  to  keep  down  the  obnoxious  order.  After  the 
conclave  is  once  assembled,  its  members  can  hold  no 
avowed  commimication  with  the  external  world  till 
the  great  work  of  election  is  concluded  ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  learn  with  precision  what  takes  place  during  their 
long  seclusion.  It  is  known,  however,  that  as  the 
concurrence  of  a  certain  number  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, and  all  the  suffrages  are  given  in  sealed  writ- 
ings, it  is  usual  for  the  opposite  parties  mutually  to 
try  their  strength,  and  to  mask  their  own  designs,  or 
penetrate  those  of  their  opponents,  by  a  long  series 
of  tentative  or  preparatory  elections,  in  wliich  the 
pretended  favourites  are  always  so  multiplied  as  that 
none  shall  have  any  chance  of  uniting  the  requisite 
number  of  voters,  while,  at  the  same  time,  something 
may  be  learned  or  concealed  by  the  different  combi- 
nations which  are  exhibited  in  their  results.  These, 
which  take  place  every  morning,  are  denominated, 
pro  forma  elections,  and  the  votes  given  in  thera  are 
said  to  be  in  honorem.  Braschi,  as  an  insignificant 
and  unlikely  person,  at  first  received  many  of  these 
contemptuous  compliments.  At  last  Rezzonico  be- 
gan to  raise  him  to  importance  by  pretending  to 
reveal  to  his  ou-n  party  the  secret  of  his  nocturnal 
visit  and  alarming  engagements  to  the  foreign  minis- 
ters ;  and  hinted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  only  safe 
way  to  counteract  him  would  be,  to  raise  hira  (Rez- 
zonico himself)  to  the  enned  dignity.  The  foreign 
cardinals,  seeing  this  strong  verification  of  Braschi's 
private  communication,  and  considering  that  he  alone 
had  pledged  himself  to  keep  down  the  Jesuits,  imme- 
diately offered  him  all  their  support  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger ;  while  Rezzonico  was  no  sooner 
apprized  of  their  accession  than  he  contrived,  late  at 
night,  and  after  all  danger  of  communication  was 
over,  to  slip  into  the  hands  of  his  own  partisans  a 
circular,  in  which  he  informed  them  "  that  the  ingra- 
titude and  perfidy  of  Braschi  had  disgusted  even 
his  corruptors,  v/ho  were  aware  that  they  could  never 
carry  through  the  election  of  a  man  so  abandoned  ; 
but  that  they  had  fixed  upon  another  deserter  from 
their  party,  whom  he  could  not  then  venture  to  name, 
but  on  whom  all  their  votes  would  be  bestowed  the 
morning  following.  To  counteract  this  new  plot,  it 
was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  act  with 
caution  ;  and  as  Braschi  would  be  abandoned  by  his 
new  friends  on  the  morrow,  and  would  probably  have 
no  votes  whatever,  the  safest  course,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  be  for  them  all  to  give  their  suffrages  to 
him."  The  votes  were  accordingly  given  ;  and  both 
parties,  acting  under  this  double  delusion,  were  equally 
astonished,  when,  upon  opening  the  seals,  it  appeared 
that  Braschi  had  obtained  his  election.  The  new 
pope,  however,  proved  false  to  his  friend  Rezzonico, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  rest,  and  never  took  a  single  step 
to^^■ards  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits. 

As  soon  as  the  prize  was  within  his  reach,  the 
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mask  was  dropped,  and  the  bold  and  aml)iLious  cha- 
racter of  the  pope  was  disclosed.  From  the  first  hour 
of  his  elevation  he  assumed  the  tone  of  an  absolute 
prince,  and  ruled  more  independently  of  his  cardi- 
nals than  any  other  ])ope  on  record.  When  asked 
on  what  footing  he  wished  his  household  to  be  estab- 
lished, instead  of  replying  with  the  aS'ected  humility 
of  his  predecessors,  he  answered  at  once,  "On  the 
footing  of  a  sovereign."  vSince  the  disgraceful  reign 
of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  oppressive  one  of  Adrian 
VI.,  no  pope  had  ventured  to  take  a  name  to  which 
the  number  six  must  attach.  But  the  new  pope  de- 
spised all  augury ;  and  boldly  took  the  appellation 
of  Pius  the  Sixth — a  boldness  which,  it  is  said,  he 
bitterly  repented  in  the  days  of  his  disasters  and  de- 
cline. In  the  meantime,  however,  he  was  so  little 
under  the  influence  of  those  fears  that  he  scandalized 
the  whole  catholic  world  "  by  ascending  the  papal 
chair  bare-headed,  and  with  his  hair  powdered."  The 
popes  wear  generally  a  cap  or  bonnet,  called  the  Pa- 
palina,  which  formed  an  indispensaljle  part  of  their 
costume.  His  toilette,  of  course,  was  copied  by  all 
the  gay  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  ancient  canons,  which 
regulated  the  priestly  vestments,  fell  into  alarming 
neglect.  Those  were  follies,  no  doubt — and  not  the 
follies  of  a  lofty  nature.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the}' 
were  united  in  this  instance  with  the  vices  that  often 
attend  them.  Pius  VI.  was  a  co.xcomb  in  his  dress, 
but  he  was  not  profligate  or  licentious  in  his  habits — 
nor  is  there  any  justice  in  ascribing  to  his  supposed 
lenity  towards  vice  that  general  relaxation  of  private 
morality  of  which  the  age  in  which  he  lived  may  so 
justly  be  accused.  The  truth  is,  that  lu.xury,  and 
the  corruptions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  had  by  this 
time  attained  such  a  head  in  all  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe,  that  to  have  affected  to  treat  every  case  with 
rigour  would  only  have  increased  the  scandal  with- 
out diminishing  the  sin.  The  destruction  of  liberty, 
and  the  increase  of  commerce,  had  co-operated  to  pro- 
duce this  evil :  the  former,  by  depriving  the  wealthy 
and  noble  of  any  other  occupation  or  pursuit  but  that 
of  pleasure  ;  and  the  latter,  by  supplying  in  increased 
abundance  the  means  of  these  gratifications. 

There  have  long  been  at  Rome  two  magistrates 
called  the  Vicario  and  the  Viceregente,  who  exercise 
the  office  of  censors,  and  have  power  to  call  before 
them  all  individuals  of  either  sex  whose  conduct  gives 
occasion  to  scandal.  Pius  judged  that  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  such  matters  must  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  society.  He  knew  also  that  the  powers  of 
these  censors  were  often  abused.  He  felt,  in  short, 
that  the  institution  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  age, 
and  certainly  did  what  he  could  to  abate  the  activity 
both  of  this  tribunal  and  of  the  inquisition. 

In  another  matter  he  gave  still  more  offence,  that 
was  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
sanctuary — under  which  the  churches  and  the  houses 
of  ambassadors  had  become  the  common  resort  of 
assassins  and  all  sorts  of  malefactors.  The  privilege 
itself  he  could  not  entirely  abolish,  but  he  instituted 
so  vigilant  a  police  as  very  frequently  to  intercept  it; 
and  now  and  then  struck  at  notorious  offenders  with 
"  a  vigour  beyond  the  law."  The  impunity  which 
hired  murderers  continued  to  experience  during  his 
reign  is  to  be  ascribed  much  more  to  the  abuse  of 
the  diplomatic  privilege  than  to  any  neglect  of  the 
sovereign. 

Pius  was  a  patron  of  genius,  but  preferred  the  fine 
arts  to  literature  or  science ;  and  he  was  neither  a 


very  learned  nor  a  very  impartial  patron.  His  greatest 
weakness  was  in  patronizing  or  tolerating  the  Arca- 
dians. The  name  is  not  very  celebrated  we  believe 
in  this  country,  yet  all  the  curious  are  aware  that 
there  has  existed  at  Rome  for  150  years  an  academy 
or  corporation  of  poets  under  that  appellation.  It 
.was  set  on  foot  at  a  time  when  such  atiectations  were 
more  tolerated ;  but  for  many  years  it  had  become  a 
reproach  and  a  nuisance  and  had  filled  Italy  with  its 
shepherds  and  affiliated  societies,  into  which  anyone 
who  could  produce  a  sonnet  and  a  sequin  found  easy 
admittance,  obtained  the  brevet  of  poet,  a  pastoral 
name,  and  a  grant  of  lands  in  some  romantic  district 
of  the  ancient  Arcadia. 

Rezzonico  did  much  for  the  arts  by  founding  the 
museum  which  was  called  Clementino;  and  Pius  also 
ventured  on  another  work  which  no  artist  since  Bra- 
manti  and  Michael  Angiolo  had  had  the  courage  to 
contemplate.  A  sacristy  wa.^  wanting  to  St.  Peter's, 
but  on  the  only  s])Ot  on  which  it  could  be  erected 
stood  an  ancient  temple  of  Venus.  Pius  threw  it 
down  and  raised  the  sacristy  in  its  place. 

The  enormous  sums  he  exiiended  in  these  under- 
takings showed  but  little  regard  to  the  comfort  of  his 
successor;  and  though  elective  sovereigns  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  attend  much  to  economy,  there  are 
very  few  even  among  the  popes  who  have  carried 
this  abuse  so  far  as  Pius  YI. 

The  creditors  of  the  apostolic  chamber  at  this  pe- 
riod were  partly  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  and  partly 
other  Italians,  chiefly  the  Genoese ;  they  received 
three  per  cent,  interest.  There  was  at  that  time  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  in  the  Italian  governments, 
which  they  owed  to  their  antiquity — to  the  peace 
which  all  Italy  had  enjoyed  for  half  a  century — and, 
above  all,  to  the  punctuality  with  which  they  fulfilled 
their  engagements  in  matters  of  finance.  Even  after 
the  French  had  passed  the  Alps  money  continued 
to  be  poured  into  the  pubhc  funds;  and  Rome,  being 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  wax,  and  considered  as 
a  sacred  city,  a])peared  the  most  secure  j)lace  of  de- 
posit for  the  capitals  of  individuals.  Notes  of  the 
value  from  21.  to  3^.  had  long  been  in  circulation, 
but  Pius  greatly  increased  the  number  and  issued  at 
the  same  time  notes  for  very  small  sums.  The  effect 
was  immediate  :  a  depreciation  instantly  took  place, 
which  was  met  and  increased  Ijy  new  issues  of  still 
falling  paper.  The  people,  in  whose  hands  it  was 
hourly  losing  value,  found  themselves  beggared  in 
the  midst  of  plenty;  and,  while  the  annuitants  and 
stockholders  were  ruined,  the  bankers  amassed  such 
riches  as  enabled  them  to  purchase  estates  and  titles 
of  nobility.  Pius,  however,  went  on  with  his  build- 
ings, and,  to  defray  the  expenses,  established  manu- 
factories to  be  sujjported  by  government ;  but  as 
there  was  no  capital  or  habits  of  industry,  and  as  all 
who  had  any  money  were  eager  to  secure  it  on  land, 
the  experiment  ended  in  increasing  the  disorder  of 
the  finances.  The  next  project  was  the  extension  of 
agriculture,  which  certainly  appeared  in  some  re- 
spects more  inviting.  Of  that  vast  tract  of  country 
which  is  called  the  Agro  Romano,  the  whole  of  which 
is  capable  of  culture,  hardly  a  fourth  part  is  culti- 
vated :  the  rest  is  abandoned  from  the  want  of  capital 
and  population.  Its  low  situation  and  the  stagnant 
moisture,  extending  over  so  great  a  surface,  frequently 
infects  the  air  and  thins  the  population  of  the  adjoin- 
ing districts.  Pius  VI.  was  advised  to  advance  money 
to  the  proprietors  to  enable  them  to  build  houses 
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and  procure  implements  to  be  given  to  such  inha- 
bitants of  the  bordering  mountains  as  would  agree  to 
quit  their  steril  lands  and  descend  into  the  plain. 
Instead  of  adopting  this  easy  and  practicable  plan  of 
improving  the  Agro  Romano,  Pius  undertook  a  pro- 
ject which  miglit  have  suited  the  Roman  emperors 
in  the  period  of  their  prosperity.  He  exhausted  all 
his  eti'orts  and  all  the  resources  of  his  paper  money 
in  attempting  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes.  He  did 
succeed  in  part,  and  more  perhaps  might  have  been 
done  had  he  entrusted  the  management  to  better 
hands.  But  the  project  in  itself  appears  hopeless; 
the  sources  of  much  of  the  water  being  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  By  means  of  canals,  however,  and 
a  great  number  of  drains,  the  water  was  drawn  off 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  surface  into  the  lower 
marshes  :  but  the  stirring  of  the  soil,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  putrid  vegetable  substances,  corrupted  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  infection  of  the  mal-aria,  which 
formerly  had  but  slowly  insinuated  itself  among  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  now  rapidly  extended  its 
ravages,  and  the  })opulation  of  Piperno,  Sezza,  and 
Sermonetta,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  at  least  in- 
tervals of  health,  were  now  constantly  exposed  to  its 
deadly  influence.  Pius  slackened  his  exertions  but 
laid  open  the  Via  Appia,  one  of  the  most  striking 
monuments  of  ancient  Roman  greatness,  and  still 
extremely  beneficial  to  commerce.  The  small  portion 
of  the  marsh  tiiat  had  been  made  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion was,  however,  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  reduced  to  an  ecclesiastical  fief,  with  which  he 
invested  his  nephews,  the  two  sons  of  his  sister,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Braschi. 

The  discussion  and  recrimination  attending  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  had  unveiled  the  secrets 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  catholic  church  and  the  fa- 
tal eflects  of  the  supremacy  of  the  popes  over  the 
powers  of  Europe.  The  Jansenists  maintained  that 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  had  no  right  to  temporal 
power ;  and  Joseph  II.  placed  Jansenists  in  all  the 
churches  and  universities  of  Italy  that  they  might 
there  propagate  that  doctrine.  The  grand  duke  Leo- 
pold adopted  the  same  policy,  and  the  court  of  Naples 
refused  the  ancient  right  of  vassalage  to  the  pontift'. 
Pius  attributed  the  conduct  of  the  catholic  courts 
more  to  the  ministers  than  tlie  sovereigns, — and  more 
to  the  sophism  of  a  few  philosophers  than  to  the  real 
cause,  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  liberty  :  and 
vainly  imagining  that  his  presence  would  excite  such 
veneration  among  the  people  that  the  rebellion  of  the 
prince  against  his  authority  would  be  immediately 
checked  by  his  appearance,  he  determined  to  go  to 
Vienna  in  the  hope  that,  if  he  could  bring  over  the 
emperor  to  his  views,  he  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  spirit  of  reform  elsewhere.  His  departure 
was  only  announced  at  Rome,  when  he  was  some 
miles  on  his  way,  by  the  ringing  of  bells.  He  tra- 
A-elled  in  the  simplest  style,  with  no  other  suite  than 
three  bishops,  one  secretary,  four  servants,  and  not  a 
single  cardinal.  It  is  sui)posed  that  he  affected  this 
simplicity  on  account  of  an  ancient  prophecy  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  wliich  Pius  VI.  is  described  as  a 
pilgrim,  with  the  title  o{ Peregrinits  JpostoUciis. 

He  was  met  some  miles  from  Vienna  by  the  em- 
peror, who  begged  him  to  quit  his  coach,  and  placed 
nim  at  his  right  hand  in  his  own  carriage.  Instead 
of  conducting  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  where 
the  pope  had  ordered  apartments,  and  a  sort  of  ec- 
clesiastical court  to  be   prepared  fur  him,  Joseph 


lodged  him  in  an  imperial  palace,  and  appointed  him 
a  guard  of  honour  and  chamberlains,  who  watched  all 
his  motions.  After  having  exhausted  his  patience  in 
vain  expedients,  Pius  VI.,  in  a  very  short  letter,  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  peremptorily  demanded  a  pri- 
vate conference  with  the  emperor  at  a  certain  day  and 
hour.  He  might  have  refused  this  ;  for,  in  a  letter, 
the  tone  of  which  does  more  honour  to  his  frankness 
than  his  politeness,  and  of  which  we  give  a  literal 
translation,  he  had  already  told  the  pontiff  that  he 
could  only  promise  him  at  Vienna  the  honours  of 
hospitality.  "  Since  your  hohness,"  said  the  empe- 
ror, "  is  determined  to  come  to  Vienna,  I  can  only  as- 
sure you  of  the  reception  and  veneration  suitable  to 
your  dignity.  For  if  your  holiness  expects  to  settle 
affairs  with  me,  they  may  appear  questionable  at 
Rome,  but  are  already  decided  at  Vienna  ;  and  in  that 
case  the  journey  would  be  useless.  My  decisions  are 
always  guided  by  reason,  eqiiity,  humanity,  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  above  all,  by  the  counsels  of  wise,  honest, 
and  enlightened  persons  :  and  for  the  holy  chair 
and  your  holiness,  I  have  the  devotion  of  a  true  apos- 
tolic catholic ;  and  I  implore  your  paternal  benedic- 
tion." Dreading,  however,  an  open  rupture,  Joseph 
agreed  to  the  interview.  Pius  conducted  himself 
with  much  dignity,  and  foreseeing  the  inutility  of  en- 
treaties, he  confined  himself  to  reasonings  and  exhor- 
tation. He  urged  the  former  concessions  ofthemo- 
narchs,  their  obedience  to  the  pontiffs,  the  divine 
right,  and  the  bulls  of  his  predecessors,  the  imminent 
dangers  of  religion  from  a  general  rebellion,  of  which 
the  monarchs  themselves  set  the  example  to  their 
people.  Joseph  was  fully  prepared  with  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Jansenists  against  all  the  ancient  max- 
ims of  divine  right.  The  emperor  treated  as  forgeries 
those  charters  which  in  the  middle  age  had  enriched 
the  priests  and  monks  with  the  spoils  of  nations  and 
of  kings  ;  and  as  to  the  royal  concessions,  he  alleged 
that  having  been  extorted  by  force  and  cunning,  in 
periods  of  gross  ignorance,  there  was  no  injustice  in 
retracting  them  in  better  times — that  the  corruption 
of  religion  had  its  source  in  the  church  itself,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  purify  it  was  for  the  priests  to 
recur  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  which  they  had 
quitted  for  the  purpose  of  ambition,  and  that  it  was 
in  fact  the  priests  who  had  at  all  times  fomented  the 
revolt  of  subjects  against  their  legitimate  sovereigns. 

Joseph  II.  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  this  last 
observation  a  few  years  after.  We  are  little  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  died  by  poison,  and  still  less  that 
Pius  VI.  had  any  share  in  his  death.  But  the  prince 
de  Ligne,  who  witnessed  his  last  moments,  asserts 
that  he  died  broken-hearted  on  account  of  the  revolt 
of  the  nobles  and  bishops  of  Brabant ;  and  from  the 
conduct  of  the  higher  clergy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  if  they  had  agreed  to  bear  their  share  of  the  ne- 
cessary taxes,  the  noblesse  would  have  followed  the 
example,  and  the  revolution  would  have  been  either 
prevented  or  rendered  far  less  terrible. 

The  effects  of  this  journey  were  more  disastrous 
than  can  be  well  explained  by  any  thing  that  occurred 
in  it ;  or  rather  it  coincided  with  other  causes  of  dis- 
content which  had  been  for  some  time  increasing.  In 
certain  states  of  the  public  minds,  the  absence  of  the 
sovereign,  or  the  slightest  miscarriage  in  his  design, 
may  be  fatal  to  his  popularity.  Pius  travelled  in  the 
same  modest  style  on  his  return  into  Italy,  except  at 
Ce^eoa,  where  he  dramed  their  htlle  treasury  for  the 
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expense  of  his  fetes  ;  in  return  for  which  he  promised 
them  several  pubhc  institutions,  which  he  never  had 
the  means  of  estabhshinj^.  All  this  added  nothing 
to  his  popularity.  He  had  left  Rome,  dreaded  by  all 
his  subjects,  and  he  returned  despised.  Even  the 
populace  mocked  at  his  benedictions,  and  cried  out 
for  bread.  He  endeavoured  to  appease  them  by  ar- 
l)itrarily  reducing  the  jnice  of  grain,  which  ruined 
the  proprietors  ;  and  at  last,  by  making  the  weight 
of  his  arbitrary  power  fall  on  the  great,  he  succeeded 
in  changing  contempt  into  hatred.  He  constantly 
changed  his  ministers,  and  sought  by  new  acts  of  se- 
verity to  stifle  the  clamours  produced  by  acts  of  ty- 
ranny, which  now  daily  multiplied.  The  disgrace  of 
Cardinal  Rohan,  and  of  the  church  in  general,  had 
filled  his  heart  with  bitterness  and  melancholy  pre- 
sentiments. In  signing  his  name,  he  frequently 
stopped  to  meditate  on  the  fatal  number  VI.,  and  said 
to  his  favourite  secretary  Nardini,  I  fear  the  church 
will  have  no  pope  after  I  am  gone.  In  the  vast  church 
of  St.  Paul,  extra  muros,  there  is  a  long  series  of  me- 
dallions, the  portraits  of  all  the  popes,  and  there  only 
remained  one  vacant  space  for  that  of  Pius  VI.  These 
omens  had  not  escaped  the  populace ;  and  though 
Pius  affected  to  laugh  at  them,  he  was  not  the  less 
alarmed  in  his  heart  At  last  the  revolution,  and  the 
advance  of  the  French  in  Italy,  forced  him  to  assem- 
ble the  cardinals,  .that  the  ruin  of  the  church  might 
not  be  imputed  to  him  alone.  Some  members  of 
this  consistory  proposed  conciliatory  measures,  others 
were  eager  for  a  crusade  against  France  ;  a  third  party 
maintained  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  place  the 
fortresses  and  frontiers  of  the  ecclesiastical  territory 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  without  trou- 
bling themselves  about  their  neighbours.  Cardinal 
Albani  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  mingling  the  afl'airs  of  the  church 
with  their  political  arrangements  ;  and  that  by  sacri- 
ficing their  ecclesiastical  quarrels  and  pretensions,  all 
the  princes  of  Italy  might  be  united  in  an  armed  con- 
federation, otTensive  and  defensive ;  and  that  the  pope, 
for  the  future,  should  rather  consider  the  common 
safety  than  his  individual  pre-eminence. 

If  Pius  had  pursued  the  policy  of  Gregory  VII., 
who  united  all  the  states  of  Italy  in  their  resistance 
to  foreign  powers,  it  is  probable  that  their  subjection 
might  have  been  at  least  retarded,  and  their  humili- 
ation less  certain.  The  Italians  were  the  only  natu- 
ral defenders  of  the  church  and  of  Rome  :  while  the 
pope  alone,  by  means  of  his  religious  influence,  had 
the  power  to  found  and  consolidate  a  durable  confe- 
deration. But  instead  of  this,  the  policy  of  Pius 
seems  to  have  been  to  foment  dissensions  among  the 
other  states,  and  this  system  was  persevered  in,  even 
on  the  approach  of  Bonaparte,  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  chance  of  safety  but  in  a  vigorous  union. 
Each  little  state,  dreading  the  French,  and  distrust- 
ing its  neighbours,  prepared  to  purchase  for  itself  a 
partial  peace.  Piedmont  alone  made  a  long  resist- 
ance. Yet  the  people  in  general  were  far  from  ap- 
proving of  the  P"rench  revolution ;  they  had  been  for 
centuries  accustomed  to  their  governments,  such  as 
they  were  ;  and  had  little  desire,  and  little  notion  in- 
deed of  any  better.  The  love  of  liberty  prevailed 
only  among  a  part  of  the  tiers  etat,  which  in  Italy,  as 
every  where  else,  form  the  most  enhghtened  part  of 
the  nation  ;  but  which,  though  apt  enough  to  be  most 
inflamed  by  political  theories,  is  incapable  of  acting 


with  eflTect,  unless  supported  by  the  strength  of  the 
populace  or  the  influence  of  the  nobihty.  Besides, 
in  Italy  they  had  been  long  condemned  to  silence,  and 
did  not  abound  in  wealth.  Such  of  the  nobles  as 
could  do  it  with  impunity,  or  thought  themselves 
able  to  govern  their  fellow-citizens,  declaimed  loudly 
at  first  in  favour  of  the  new  political  philosopliy  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  revolution  actually  l)egun  than, 
alarmed  by  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them,  they 
basely  deserted  the  cause  they  had  so  warmly  adopted. 
The  authority  of  the  pope  was  now  fast  e.xpiring  ;  and 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check  the  progress  of  su- 
perstition and  forbid  the  secret  conspiracies  against 
the  French. 

Aided,  rather  than  checked,  by  fanaticism,  and  the 
secret  conspiracies  instigated  by  Cardinal  RufFo  and 
Cardinal  Zelada,  Bonaparte  advanced.  The  army  of 
the  pontiflf  fled  ;  and  Berthier,  encamping  on  tha 
heights  of  Mount  Maria,  summoned  Pius  to  surren- 
der Rome  or  see  it  bombarded.  He  solicited  an  ar- 
mistice, and  made  a  present  to  Berthier.  Berthier 
gave  him  time  to  send  ambassadors,  who  went  with 
Azara,  the  Spanish  minister,  as  mediator  to  Bona- 
parte, who  granted  him  peace ;  and  the  pope  ceded 
the  three  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna, 
\vith  all  their  territories,  together  with  a  part  of  the 
Romagna,  anciently  called  Emilia.  Bonaparte  signed 
this  treaty  at  Tolentino,  from  whence  he  did  not  ad- 
vance to  triumph  at  the  capitol,  though  he  bestowed 
its  crown  on  his  son  while  in  his  cradle.  Before  the 
frosts  of  the  north  had  shown  that  the  genius  and 
power  of  Napoleon  were  among  the  precarious  gifts 
of  fortune,  the  Italians  had  flattered  themselves  that 
he  would  one  day  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  Rome, 
as  the  only  city  from  whence  he  could  dictate  to 
Europe. 

The  plains  of  Italy  were  not  only  the  noblest  the, 
atre  of  Napoleon's  military  glory,  but  it  was  there  also 
that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  genius  born,  no» 
merely  to  conquer,  but  to  reform  and  govern  nations. 
When  he  conquered  Italy,  he  kindled  the  flame  of 
liberty  in  the  place  of  religious  fanaticism.  He  main- 
tained the  right  of  insurrection  for  the  people  that 
he  might  be  invited  to  assist  in  driving  from  their 
thrones  those  princes  who,  incapable  of  defending 
their  subjects,  in  fact  merited  their  fate.  He  showed 
clemency  to  those  who  had  been  induced  to  revolt 
against  him  through  the  intrigues  of  the  priests  and 
nobles,  while  he  profited  by  th.ir  tumults  by  laying 
impositions  on  the  cities  and  churches. 

While  he  was  still  but  a  general,  and  engaged  in 
organizing  the  Cisalpine  republic,  many  of  the  most 
clear-sighted  Italians  believed  that  Bonaparte's  pro- 
ject then  was,  to  make  himself  master  of  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  and  to  govern  it  as  an  independent  j)rince, 
without  risking  his  fortune  and  fame  by  again  ven- 
turing among  the  storms  of  the  French  revolution  ; 
and  the  pains  which  he  took  to  awaken  the  spirit  and 
military  valour  of  the  Italians  certainly  gave  rise  to 
that  conjecture.  However,  from  the  moment  of  his 
first  victory  in  Italy  to  the  hour  when  he  signed  his 
abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  he  never  ceased  to  keep 
the  new  governments  of  Italy,  their  laws,  and  even 
their  opinions,  under  the  direct  influence  of  France. 

The  changes  which  now  took  place  in  Italy  were 
such  as  no  imagination  could  conceive.  Venice,  which 
had  obtained  peace  as  a  sovereign  power,  by  a  public 
treaty  signed  by  Bonaparte,  was,  after  fourteen  cen- 
turies of  independence,  made  over  to  Austria  by  a 
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secret  treaty,  signed  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
individual.     The  revolts  set  on  foot  by  the  Jesuits 
ceased  in  Lombardy  the  moment  it  was  formed  into 
a  republic.     But  the  pope  was  unable  to  restrain  them 
in  Rome,  and  some  cardinals,  by  opposing  treason  to 
treason,  only  provoked  and  hurried  on  that  revolution 
they  wished  to  avoid.     The  directory  sent  emissaries 
to  Rome  to  tamper  with  some  patricians  who  were 
known  to  be  irritated  against  the  priests,  and  money 
and  arms  were  distributed  among  the  malcontents. 
In  the  meantime  the  police,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  pope,  raised  a  tumult  for  the  purpose  of  mas- 
sacring the  French  and  the  conspirators.    The  French 
general  Duphot,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  revolutionists,  was  killed  by  some  of  the  pope's 
soldiers.     This  was  the  signal  for  the  populace  to  fall 
on  the  French  and  the  revolutionists.   Jose])h  Bona- 
parte, at  that  time  ambassador,  escaped  with  difficulty. 
But  the  result  is  easily  foreseen.     Military  possession 
was  taken  of  Rome — all  negotiation  was  in  vain — and 
Pius  was  seized  in  his  bed,  forced  into  a  carriage  along 
with  a  prelate,  a  senator,  and  a  servant,  and  was  thus, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  pontificate,  conducted  out  of  his  territories  in  the 
midst  of  a  powerful  soldiery.     On  beholding  the  tri- 
colour flag  waving  over  the  capitol,  he  said  with  a  sigh : 
"  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  I  was 
raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.     I  have  before  had 
similar  warnings  from  heaven  to  think  seriously  and 
weep  bitterly  over  my  errors,  which  have  hastened 
the  ruin  of  my  people." 

On  his  arrival  at  Sienna  an  earthquake  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  city,  and,  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  this  event  as  directed  against  his  opi)ressors,  he 
attributed  it  to  his  own  wrongs  towards  God ;  and  is- 
sued a  bull,  in  which,  after  releasing  his  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  he  recommended  docility  and 
submission  to  the  laws  of  Providence  and  to  the  new 
government.  He  was  conducted  to  the  convent  of 
the  Chartreuse,  near  Florence,  where,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  was  for 
some  time  permitted  to  remain;  but  he  was  not  des- 
tined long  to  enjoy  this  repose.  The  French  direc- 
tory, pursuing  its  career,  in  a  few  months  wrested  his 
dominions  from  the  grand  duke,  and  conducted  Pius 
into  France.  He  was  carried  through  the  most  popu- 
lous cities  of  Italy  in  open  day,  but  his  presence  ex- 
cited neither  alarm  nor  anger.  No  one  made  a  move- 
ment to  insult  him,  but  no  one  breathed  a  sigh  for  his 
fate.  The  directory,  however,  fearing  the  effect  of  his 
presence  among  the  French,  did  not  permit  him  [to 
proceed  beyond  Mount  Cenis,  and  shut  him  up  in 
the  fortress  of  Briancon  ;  but  the  advance  of  the  alhes 
in  Piedmont  soon  forced  him  into  a  new  prison,  and 
he  was  lodged  in  the  citadel  of  Valence.  A  young 
man,  the  count  de  Labrador,  who  accompanied  him 
as  commissioner  of  the  king  of  Spain,  exerted  himself 
for  the  relief  of  the  pontiff;  and  a  French  lady  be- 
stowed on  him  the  cares  and  consolations  which  were 
necessary  in  one  so  worn  down  by  age  and  infirmity. 
But  the  vicinity  of  Valence  to  Avignon,  which  before 
the  revolution  had  belonged  to  the  holy  see,  roused 
afresh  the  suspicions  of  the  directory,  and  they  or- 
dered Pius  to  be  transi)orted  to  Dijon.  This  was  a 
severe  blow;  but,  on  being  ordered  to  quit  his  pon- 
tifical habit,  he  summoned  all  his  courage.  He  had 
always  worn  it ;  and  requesting  to  be  carried  in  his 
chair,  in  full  canonicals,  before  the  French  commis- 
sioners, he  said  : — "  1  am  ready  to  follow  you  :  I  have 


forgotten  that  I  wa8  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  : 
but  the  ministry  to  which  Providence  has  called  me 
ought  not  to  finish  but  when  I  shall  have  rendered 
up  my  account  to  my  Eternal  Judge." 

Pius  VI.  died  at  Valence  in  France,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1799.  In  1802  his  body  was  removed  to 
Rome,  where  it  was  buried  with  great  ceremony  and 
splendour. 

PIUS  VII. — This  pope  was  the  successor  of  Pius 
the  Sixth  during  his  confinement  in  France.  He  was 
born  in  1740,  and  made  a  cardinal  in  17S5,  to  which 
was  added  the  bishopric  of  Imola.  Having  conci- 
liated the  favour  of  Napoleon,  he  was  raised  to  the 
papal  chair  in  ISOO,  and  on  the  15th  of  July  in  the 
following  year  he  signed  the  concordate,  which  termi- 
nated the  schism  of  the  Galilean  church.  In  1804  he 
went  to  Paris  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  Bonaparte, 
and  he  afterwards  refused  to  confer  a  similar  favour 
on  Louis  XVIII.  By  a  decree  of  the  I7th  of  May, 
1809,  the  French  emperor  put  an  end  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  uniting  his  territories  to  the  French 
empire,  and  Pius  himself  was  detained  a  prisoner  in 
France.  In  1812  he  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  Napoleon  obliged  him  to  accede  to  a  new  con- 
vention, which  he  signed  in  January  1813,  by  which 
he  promised  to  confirm  the  bishops  ;  but  the  emperor 
having,  contrary  to  agreement,  proclaimed  the  con- 
cordate  before  its  completion,  Pius,  whose  consent 
had  been  entirely  conditional,  refused  to  concur  in 
any  concordate  that  should  not  settle  all  disputed 
points.  He  was  therefore  treated  as  a  prisoner.  In 
1814  the  pope  was  released,  and  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  papal  territories  except  Avignon 
Venaissin,  in  France,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
yond the  Po.  Although  attached  to  the  old  hier- 
archal  policy,  as  appears  from  his  bulls  and  briefs 
against  the  distribution  of  the  bible,  against  catholic 
Switzerland,  &c.,  yet  none  of  his  plans  for  restoring 
the  old  state  of  things,  except  the  revival  of  the  Je- 
suits, were  successful.  The  concordates  with  France, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  convention 
with  Prussia,  were,  however,  triumphs  of  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  court.  His  administration,  which  was 
moderate  and  wise,  was  much  indebted  for  its  cha- 
racter to  Cardinal  Consalvi,  his  intimate  friend  and 
minister.  Rome  became  again  not  only  the  refuge  of 
fallen  princes  and  proscribed  families,  but  the  seat  of 
the  fine  arts.  Pius  VII.  died  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  on  the  6th  of  July,  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Leo  XII.  This  pope  in  his  disposition  was  remark- 
able for  mildness  and  benevolence. 

PIUS  VIII.,  FRANCIS  XAVIERO  CASTIG- 
LIONE. — This  pope  was  born  at  Cingolia,  a  small 
town  in  the  states  of  the  church,  in  1759,  of  poor 
but  respectable  parents.  He  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  industry,  talents,  and  learning ;  and  having 
entered  the  church  young,  passed  through  all  the 
orders  of  the  hierarchy,  having  been  created  cardinal  by 
Pius  VII.,  and  on  the  3Ist  of  March,  1829,  was  unani- 
mously elected  pope  by  the  conclave  of  cardinals  on 
the  death  of  Leo  XII.  Pius  VIII.  died  December 
1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XVI. 

PIZARRO,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  Spanish  ad- 
venturer who  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  occujiied  the  very  humble  post  of  swine- 
herd at  Truxillo,  when  the  spirit  of  adventure,  which 
at  that  period  pervaded  all  classes  in  Spain,  induced 
him  to  join  in  an  expedition  to  Panama,  which  ;it 
first  proved  unfortunate.     He,  however,  ci.jharkcd 
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a^ain,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  adventurers 
like  himself,  on  the  12th  February,  1526,  and  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  their  departure  discovered 
the  fertile  coast  of  Peru.  They  were  yet  too  weak 
to  attempt  the  invasion  of  an  empire  so  popu- 
lous,  and  Pizarro  contented  himself  with  carrying 
back,  by  means  of  an  amicable  intercourse,  such  spe- 
cimens of  the  wealth  and  civihzation  of  the  country 
as  might  invite  others  to  accede  to  the  enterprise. 
Unable  to  bring  the  governor  of  Panama  to  adopt  his 
views,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  explaining  to  that 
court  the  magnitude  of  the  ol))ect,  obtained  every 
grant  of  authority  he  could  wish,  but  no  other  assist- 
ance ;  and  being  left  to  his  own  resources,  could  have 
effected  nothing  had  he  not  been  assisted  with  money 
by  Cortez,  just  then  returned  from  Mexico.  It  was 
February  1531  before  he  and  his  associates  were  again 
able  to  sail  for  Panama  on  their  great  undertaking, 
and  then  their  whole  armament  consisted  only  of 
three  small  vessels  and  one  bundred  and  eighty  sol- 
diers, thirty-six  of  whom  were  horsemen.  AYhen  they 
landed  in  Peru,  as  they  had  the  imprudence  to  attack 
the  natives  instead  of  conciliating  them,  they  were  at 
first  exposed  to  famine  and  several  other  calamities. 
Pizarro,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter 
Peru  when  the  forces  of  the  empire  were  divided  by 
an  obstinate  civil  war  between  Haascar  the  legitimate 
monarch,  and  Atahualpa  his  half-brother.  By  de- 
grees understanding  the  state  of  the  country,  Pizarro 
engaged  to  be  the  ally  of  Atahualpa,  and  under  that 
pretence  was  permitted  to  penetrate  unmolested  to 
Caxamalca,  twelve  days'  journey  within  the  country. 
He  was  received  pacifically  and  with  state  as  the  am- 
bassador of  a  great  monarch,  but,  taking  advantage 
of  the  unsuspecting  good  faith  of  Atahualpa,  he  made 
a  sudden  attack  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  exac- 
tion of  an  immense  ransom,  the  division  of  which 
served  to  invite  new  invaders  ;  the  disgraceful  breach 
of  faith  by  which  the  king  was  kept  a  prisoner  after 
his  ransom  was  paid,  and  the  detestable  murder  of 
him  a  short  time  after  under  the  infamous  mockery 
of  a  trial ;  with  the  insults  superadded  by  bigotry  to 
make  him  die  a  Christian,  without  being  able  to  com- 
prehend that  faith ;  all  contribute  to  accumulate  dis- 
grace upon  the  head  of  the  treacherous  and  unfeeling 
conqueror,  and  form  such  odious  additions  to  the  re- 
proachful scenes  acted  by  the  Sjjaniards  in  America 
which  nothing  can  obliterate.  Pizarro,  favoured  by 
the  distracted  state  of  Peru  which  now  increased,  and 
reinforced  by  more  soldiers  from  Spain,  proceeded  to 
his  conquests,  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1535,  laid 
the  foundation  of  Lima,  called  by  him  and  his  coun- 
trymen Ciudad  de  los  Reyes.  In  1537  he  found  a 
new  enemy  in  his  original  associate  Almagro,  who, 
claiming  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru  as  belong- 
ing to  his  jurisdiction,  got  possession  of  it.  This, 
and  other  advantages  gained  by  him,  at  once  distressed 
and  roused  Pizarro.  They  came  to  an  engagement  in 
1538,  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and,  after  an  interval  of  confinement,  was  tried 
and  executed.  This  was  the  last  of  the  successes  of 
Pizarro ;  the  son  and  friends  of  Almagro  conspired 
against  him,  and  in  June  1541  he  was  assassinated 
by  them  in  his  palace,  making  a  most  resolute  defence 
well  worthy  of  his  long-tried  courage  ;  but  the  glory 
he  justly  acquired  by  military  talents,  courage,  and 
sagacity,  were  disgraced  by  the  indelible  stains  of 
perfidv  and  cruelty. 
PLANTA,  JOSEPH.— This  gentleman  was  born 
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in  the  Grisons  of  Switzerland  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1744.  His  father,  the  rev.  Andrew  Planta,  resided 
in  England  for  many  years  as  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man reformed  church  in  London;  and  under  hun 
Mr.  Planta  received  the  first  part  of  his  education. 
It  was  completed  afterwards  in  foreign  seminaries ; 
at  Utrecht,  under  the  learned  professor  Sexius  and 
others  for  a  short  time,  and  at  Gottingen.  He  also 
took  early  opportunities  of  visiting  France  and  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  add  the  knowledge  of  those  languages 
to  that  of  German,  which  he  already  possessed. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  accepted  the  em- 
ployment of  secretary  to  the  British  minister  at 
Brussels.  He  was  however  shortly  after  recalled  by 
the  demise  of  his  father,  in  1773,  to  the  care  of  his 
widowed  mother  and  family.  Mr.  Planta,  sen.,  had 
been  honoured  with  the  task  of  instructing  Queen 
Chariotte  in  the  Italian  language;  which  probably" 
facilitated  the  appointment  of  his  son,  soon  after  his 
death,  to  the  office  cf  assistant-librarian  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  in  1775  he  was  promoted  to  be  one 
of  the  under-librarians.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  soon  after,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  president.  Sir  John  Pringle, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  foreign  correspondence 
of  the  society.  In  1770  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
ordinary  secretaries  of  the  society,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Maty ;  having  already  distinguished  himself  by 
a  learned  and  curious  memoir  on  the  Romansh  lan- 
guage, spoken  in  the  Grisons.  This,  though  a  phi- 
lological tract,  received  the  peculiar  honour  of  being 
inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  society.  Strong 
reasons  are  there  adduced  by  Mr.  Planta  for  the 
opinion  that  the  Romansh  was,  at  an  eariy  period, 
the  general  language  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain ; 
from  which  the  more  modern  dialects  of  those  coun- 
tries have  been  formed  by  gradual  refinement.  But 
the  Grisons,  unconquered  and  unrefined,  continued 
still  to  use  it,  after  the  lapse  of  nine  centuries.  After 
this,  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.,  afterwards  Bishop 
Horsley,  Mr.  Planta  became  the  senior  secretary,  in 
which  situation  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  draw  up 
abstracts  of  all  the  communications  made  to  the  so- 
ciety, to  be  read  before  the  members  attending  their 
public  meetings.  This  task  he  performed  with  great 
accuracv  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

In  June  1778  Mr.  Planta  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Attwood,  whose  death,  in  1821, 
proved  the  first  interruption  lo  his  domestic  happi- 
ness. In  1788  he  was  appointed  paymaster  of  ex- 
chequer bills,  which  office  he  held  till  his  resignation 
of  it  in  the  year  1811.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Morton, 
in  1799,  Mr.  Planta  was  appointed  by  his  majesty  to 
succeed  him  in  the  honourable  office  of  principal  li- 
brarian to  the  British  Museum  ;  and  certainly  a  per- 
son more  qualified  to  fill  it  mth  distinguished  abihty 
could  not  have  been  found.  By  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  languages,  he  was  enabled 
to  converse  with  all  foreign  visitors,  and,  by  his  po- 
Ushed  manners,  gave  satisfaction  to  every  one. 

"When  the  Swiss  republics  appeared  to  be  finally 
extinguished  by  the  encroachments  of  Bonaparte, 
Mr.  Planta  drew  up  a  complete  "History  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy,"  from  its  origin,  which  was 
published  in  1800.  It  was  compiled  from  the  best 
authorities,  but  principally,  as  the  preface  avows, 
from  the  masterly  work  of  Midler.  Its  accuracy  and 
fidehty  obtained  for  it  a  considerable  share  of  public 
ai)probation.     After  the  restoration  of  that  country. 
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in  1815,  Mr.  Planta  resumed  his  enquiries,  and  from 
ike  best  recent  documents  drew  up  a  short  supple- 
mental history,  entitled  *'  A  View  of  the  Restoration 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  &c."  This  was  sepa- 
rately published  in  1S21. 

Amidst  his  other  occupations,  however,  Mr.  Planta 
never  remitted  his  labours  for  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided.  The  former  "  Catalogue  of  the 
Cottonian  MSS."  in  the  museum,  by  Dr.  Smith, 
being  found  extremely  defective,  Mr.  Planta  went 
through  the  whole  collection  with  the  utmost  care ; 
and  in  1802  gave  to  the  public  a  new  catalogue,  in 
a  large  folio  volume,  which  leaves  nothing  further  to 
be  wished.  At  length,  as  he  found  himself  advancing 
in  years,  Mr.  Planta  successively  resigned  his  other 
employments,  retaining  only  his 'situation  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  which  he  ably  filled  to  the  end  of  his 
life;  his  powers  of  mind  being  less  impaired  than  his 
bodily  strength,  even  after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth 
year. 

Mr.  Planta  left  no  surviving  offspring  except  his 
son,  whose  studies  he  had  anxiously  superintended, 
while  he  gave  him  every  advantage  of  the  best  pubhc 
education.  Nor  was  it  a  small  addition  to  his  hap- 
piness, that  he  lived  to  see  this  son  advanced,  by  fair 
and  honourable  exertions,  to  distinguished  offices  un- 
der the  government, 

PLANTAGENET. — The  name  of  a  distinguished 
line  of  English  kings.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
sovereigns  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  their 
alphabetical  order,  and  the  only  subject  who  need  be 
enumerated  in  the  present  place  is  John  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  Bedford.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  was  created  earl  of  Kendal  and  duke 
of  Bedford  for  life  in  1414,  and  these  dignities  were 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs  male  for  ever.  The 
life  and  actions  of  this  great  man  have  occupied  no 
inconsiderable  place  in  history.  In  1404  he  was 
made  constable  of  England,  governor  of  Berwick, 
warder  of  the  East  Marshes,  with  a  grant  in  fee  of 
the  lands  of  the  attainted  Henry  Earl  Percy  of  North- 
umberland, and  the  use  of  the  New  Tower  at  the 
entrance  of  Westminster  Hall,  for  himself  and  his 
council.  On  the  restoration  of  Earl  Percy  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  3000  marks  per  annum  as  an  equi- 
valent. He  was  governor  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al- 
derney,  and  Sark.  In  1416  he  was  made  admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine,  protector  and  lord 
lieutenant  during  the  king's  absence.  In  the  same 
year  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off 
Southampton  ;  and  he  raised  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
in  the  following  year.  In  1420  he  was  with  Henry 
V.  at  the  surrender  of  Melun,  and  two  years  after  he 
was  godfather  to  Henry  VI.,  in  the  first  year  of  whose 
reign  (the  same  year)  he  was  created  regent  of  France. 
In  1424  he  gained  the  victory  of  Verneuil,  and  took 
the  duke  of  Alencon  prisoner.  The  duke  crowned 
King  Henry  VI,  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1431.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  September, 
143.'),  and  was  buried  in  Rouen  cathedral,  where  his 
monument  is  still  to  be  seen.  When  Charles  VIII. 
visited  this  tomb,  some  noblemen  who  accompanied 
him  solicited  him  to  give  orders  for  the  destruction 
of  the  monument  of  the  ancient  foe  of  France,  but 
the  monarch  answered  with  a  better  spirit,  "  Let  him 
rest  in  peace,  now  he  is  dead ;  it  was  when  he  was 
ahve,  and  in  the  field,  that  France  dreaded  him." 

His  first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  John  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  died  in  1432,  and  is  buried  in  the 


Celestines  church  at  Paris.  The  duke  had  a  very 
magnificent  palace  in  Paris,  in  the  quarter  of  Tour- 
nelles,  on  the  spot  where  the  palais  royal  now 
stands.  His  second  wife  was  Jacquetta,  daughter 
of  Peter  of  Luxembourgh,  earl  or  county  of  St. 
Paul.  She  was  only  seventeen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  surviving  the  duke,  mar- 
ried Sir  Richard  Widville,  knight,  afterwards  Earl 
Rivers,  and  lord  treasurer;  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Elizabeth  Widville  Lady  Grey,  who  married 
Edward  IV.,  and  of  Anthony  Earl  Rivers,  who  was 
beheaded  by  the  tyrant  Richard  III.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  stain  on  this  great  man's  charac- 
ter, either  with  respect  to  valour,  wisdom,  integrity, 
or  humanity.  The  treatment  of  Joan  of  Arc — if 
he  was  the  principal  in  it — was  the  fault  of  an  age 
which  believed  in  witchcraft.  There  are  in  exist- 
ence magnificent  portraits  of  this  duke  and  duchess 
in  a  celebrated  illuminated  missal,  or  book  of  offices, 
well  known  to  antiquaries  as  "  Cough's  Bedford 
Missal."  It  was  executed  as  a  present  from  the  duke 
and  duchess  to  the  young  king  Henry  VI.,  at  the 
time  of  his  coronation.  It  abounds  with  illustrations 
and  miniatures  ;  and  the  execution  and  colouring  is 
very  beautiful.  The  duke  is  represented  kneeling  in 
a  yellow-flowered  robe,  his  countenance  is  a  perfect 
English  one,  with  a  very  honest  and  open  appearance, 
and  rather  a  mild  expression.  Before  him  stands  St. 
George,  a  commanding  figure,  dressed  in  the  violet 
and  ermined  mantle  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
with  a  red  cross  on  his  breast.  Behind  him  is  his 
armour-bearer,  with  a  shield  and  a  red-cross  banner. 
The  duchess  is  kneeling  in  like  manner  before  St. 
Anne,  with  the  virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus ;  the 
duchess's  face  and  figure  are  elegant,  and  the  group 
has  a  soft  and  sweet  expression.  In  both  these 
paintings  there  are  several  other  figures,  and  much 
architectural  scenery;  the  portrait  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford  is  pronounced  by  the  illustrator  of  the  mis- 
sal to  be  the  finest  work  of  art  of  the  same  date  in 
Europe. 

PLATOFF,  COUNT  GENERAL.  —  This  cele- 
brated hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  was  born  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Russia  about  1763.  He  was  one  of  the 
veteran  warriors  whose  exploits  against  the  common 
enemy  engrossed,  a  few  years  since,  the  attention  of 
Europe,  and  a  view  of  whose  person  was  sought 
after  with  the  greatest  earnestness  by  persons  of  all 
descriptions  in  this  country.  The  honest  ardour  with 
which  this  brave  and  loyal  chief  led  on  his  irregular 
bands  reflects  immortal  honour  upon  his  memory, 
and  will  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity  as  one  of 
high  rank  among  the  glorious  heroes  of  his  day.  No- 
thing could  more  strongly  prove  his  personal  detes- 
tation of  the  ravager  of  his  country  than  his  pro- 
mising liis  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  man  who 
would  bring  Napoleon  a  prisoner  to  his  camp. 

The  following  observations  may  serve  to  elucidate 
his  life  and  character :  "  We  have  not  yet  received 
any  particulars  relating  to  the  precise  time,  or  to  the 
particular  disease,  which  deprived  the  world  of  so 
bright  an  example  of  military  virtue  as  the  late  het- 
man Platoff.  But  we  know  from  unquestionable 
authority,  that  he  was  in  a  declining  state  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  last  year,  1817.  About  that  time  we 
were  informed  from  Tcherkask,  that  his  excellency 
was  then  far  from  well.  The  fatigues  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  year  1812  began  to  manifest  their  efiects 
after  the  stimulus  of  martial  ardour,  and  that  of  tra- 
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veiling  had  subsided ;  the  state  of  exhaustion  was, 
in  proportion,  extreme  ;  and  he  laid  himself  upon  his 
bed  of  thickly-gathered  laurels  to  rest,  and  to  find 
refreshment ;  but  the  attempt  was  in  vam.  Nature 
had  been  over-tasked, — and  he  sleeps  in  death.  We 
must  all  remember  this  hero  of  the  Don,  pursuing 
the  enemies  of  his  country  like  '  the  blast  of  the  de- 
sert.' We  must  all  remember  him  in  his  visit  to 
England,  mild  of  aspect,  and  gentle  in  manners — 
more  like  the  patriarch  of  his  people  than  the  cham- 
pion of  nations,  winged  with  the  energy  of  youth  in 
its  primest  vigour.  Only  a  few  months  have  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  this  venerable  chief  of 
the  Cossacks,  venerable  in  years  and  in  honours,  and 
the  death  of  Prince  Alexander  ScherbattofF,  his  se- 
cond in  command,  a  man  in  the  meridian  of  his  days, 
and  of  his  comprehensive  services  to  Russia,  who 
had  also  to  date  the  germs  of  his  fatal  illness  from  the 
victorious  fields  of  1812.  These  two  illustrious  war- 
riors had  the  satisfaction  of  sharing,  side  by  side, 
the  dangers  and  the  glories  of  that  campaign.  They 
have  both  died  victims  to  its  severity  ;  and  both  will 
have  a  tomb  in  every  brave  heart,  a  memorial  that 
must  exist  when  marble  monuments  are  no  more. 
But  the  reputation  of  a  consummate  general  was  not 
the  only  excellence  in  the  character  of  the  hetman  of 
the  Cossacks.  During  the  investment  of  the  invader's 
territory  by  the  allied  troops,  and  their  consequent 
inroads  upon  the  French  country,  he  heard  that  near 
one  of  the  spots  destined  for  pillage  might  be  found 
the  residence  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  late  general  of 
the  Poles,  who  lived  there  in  the  occupation  and  se- 
clusion of  a  peasant.  Platoff  despatched  a  party  of 
his  Cossacks  to  protect  the  person  of  that  unfortu- 
nate nobleman."     PlatofFdied  in  1818. 

PLATO,  a  learned  Greek  philosopher,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  academic  sect  bearing  his  name. 
He  was  born  at  Athens  about  430  B.  C,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  a  royal  line  by  his 
father's  side,  and  from  Solon  by  his  mother.  He 
studied  philosophy  under  Socrates,  whose  example 
and  doctrines  he  followed,  and  whose  death  and  vir- 
tues he  frequently  commemorated.  When  he  lost 
this  great  master  he  travelled  over  Greece,  and  visited 
Magna  Grfecia,  where  he  was  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  and  the  learning  of 
its  professors.  From  thence  he  went  to  Egypt,  to 
study  geometry,  and  afterwards  to  Persia,  to  consult 
the  Magi.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  taught  in 
the  groves  of  Academus,  where  his  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  of  his 
countrymen.  He  continued  during  forty  years  to 
preside  at  the  head  of  this  academy,  devoting  his 
time  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  those  dialogues  which  have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  every  age  and  country.  These  studies  were 
only  interrupted  to  accept  the  invitations  of  the  ty- 
rant Dionysius,  whom  he  persuaded  to  become  the 
father  of  his  people  and  the  friend  of  liberty.  On 
his  return  the  Athenians  wished  to  honour  him  with 
the  administration  of  government,  but  he  preferred 
a  life  of  contemplation  and  the  study  of  philosophy. 
The  fame  of  his  learning  and  wisdom  drew  disciples 
to  him  from  all  parts,  and  ambassadors  were  sent 
from  several  kings,  earnestly  requesting  that  he  would 
prescribe  forms  of  government  for  their  dominions. 
He  was  simple  in  his  manners,  and  temperate  in 
his  habits,  and  so  unassiiming  in  his  pretensions  to 
distinction  and  honour,  that  he  once  resided  during 


the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  Games,  without  mak- 
ing himself  known,  in  a  family  who  accompanied  hira 
to  Athens.  Being  a  native  of  that  place,  they  re- 
quested him  to  show  them  the  great  philosopher  Plato, 
httle  suspecting  that  in  their  simple  guest  they  had 
entertained  that  illustrious  character.  But  while  his 
reputation  gained  him  many  admirers,  it  raised  him 
many  rivals  and  enemies.  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  jea- 
lous of  the  fame,  and  despising  the  politeness  and 
fine  taste  of  Plato,  seized  every  opportunity  of  in- 
sulting him.  Dining  one  day  at  his  table  with  other 
company,  he  trampled  upon  the  tapestry  with  his 
dirty  feet,  uttering  this  severe  sarcasm,  "  I  trample 
upon  the  pride  of  Plato,"  to  which  Plato  calmly  re- 
plied, "  with  the  greater  pride  of  Diogenes."  Ano- 
ther anecdote  of  Plato  is  told  to  exemplify  his  extra- 
ordinary command  of  temper.  One  of  his  friends 
remarked  that  his  enemies  were  busily  engaged  cir- 
culating reports  to  his  disadvantage :  he  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  I  will  live  so  that  none  shall  believe  them." 
Plato  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one. 

The  works  of  this  great  philosopher,  which  were 
very  numerous,  were  mostly  written  in  the  form  of 
dialogues.  These  were  so  celebrated  for  elegance, 
melody,  and  sweetness  of  style,  that  he  was  called 
the  Athenian  Bee,  in  allusion  to  the  following  circum- 
stance, which  was  considered  a  presage  of  his  future 
eloquence.  AVhen  he  was  an  infant,  his  father  went 
with  his  wife  and  child  to  sacrifice  to  the  Muses,  and 
while  they  were  performing  the  divine  rites  a  swarm 
of  bees  came  and  distilled  their  honey  on  Plato's 
lips.  Cicero  held  hira  in  such  estimation  that  he 
exclaimed  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric,  "  that  if  the 
gods  had  spoken  Greek,  they  would  have  used  Pla- 
to's language ;"  and  he  made  him  so  implicitly  his 
guide  in  wisdom  and  philosophy  as  to  declare  "  he 
would  rather  err  with  Plato  than  be  right  with  any 
one  else." 

It  is  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  chiefly,  that  we  are 
to  form  a  judgment  of  his  merit  as  a  philosopher, 
and  of  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  science.  No 
one  can  be  conversant  with  these  without  perceiving 
that  his  diction  always  retained  a  strong  tincture  of 
that  poetical  spirit  which  he  discovered  in  his  first 
productions.  This  is  the  principal  ground  of  those 
lofty  encomiums,  which  both  ancient  and  modern 
critics  have  passed  upon  his  language  The  ac- 
curate Stagyrite  describes  it,  as  "  a  middle  species 
of  diction,  between  verse  and  prose."  Some  of  his 
dialogues  are  elevated  by  such  sublime  and  glowing 
conceptions,  are  enriched  with  such  copious  and  splen- 
did diction,  and  flow  in  so  harmonious  a  rhythmus, 
that  they  may  truly  be  pronounced  highly  poetical. 
Most  of  them  are  justly  admired  for  their  literary 
merit :  the  introductions  are  pertinent  and  amusing; 
the  course  of  the  debate,  or  conversation,  is  clearly 
marked ;  the  characters  are  accurately  supported ; 
every  speaker  has  his  proper  place,  language,  and 
manners ;  the  scenery  of  the  conference  is  painted 
in  lively  colouring  ;  and  the  whole  is,  with  admirable 
art,  adorned  and  enlivened  by  those  minute  embel- 
lishments which  render  the  colloquial  mode  of  writ- 
ing so  peculiarly  pleasing.  Even  upon  abstract  sub- 
jects, whether  moral,  metaphysical,  or  mathematical, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear  as  the  running 
stream,  and  in  simplicity  and  sweetness  vies  with  the 
humble  violet  which  perfumes  the  vale.  In  these 
beautiful  parts  of  his  works,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
not  without  Iprobability,  that  Socrates  and  Lysias 
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were  his  models.  At  other  times,  however,  we  find 
him  swelling  into  the  turgid  style,  a  tincture  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  retained  from  his  juvenile  studies, 
and  involving  himself  in  obscurities,  which  were  the 
oflfspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  were  borrowed  from  the 
Italic  school.  Several  ancient  critics  have  noticed 
these  blemishes  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis  particularly  censures  Plato  for  the 
harshness  of  his  metaphors  and  his  bold  innovations 
in  the  use  of  terms,  and  quotes  from  his  "  Phsedrus" 
examples  of  the  bombast,  the  puerile,  and  the  frigid 
style.  The  same  inequality,  which  is  so  apparent  in 
the  style  of  Plato,  may  also  be  observed  in  his  con- 
ceptions. Whilst  he  adheres  to  the  school  of  Socra- 
tes, and  discourses  upon  moral  topics,  he  is  much 
more  pleasing  than  when  he  loses  himself  with  Py- 
thagoras in  abstruse  speculations.  The  dialogues  of 
Plato,  which  treat  of  various  subjects,  and  were  writ- 
ten with  different  views,  are  classed  by  the  ancients 
under  the  two  heads  of  didactic  and  inquisitive.  The 
didactic  are  subdivided  into  speculative,  including 
physical  and  logical ;  and  practical,  comprehending 
ethical  and  political.  The  second  class,  the  inquisi- 
tive, is  characterised  by  terms  taken  from  the  athletic 
art,  and  divided  into  the  gymnastic,  and  the  agonis- 
tic; the  dialogues  termed  gymnastic  were  imagined 
to  be  similar  to  the  exercise,  and  were  subdivided 
into  the  maieutic,  as  resembling  the  teaching  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  art ;  and  the  peirastic,  as  represented 
by  a  skirmish,  or  trial  of  proficiency.  The  agonistic 
dialogues,  supposed  to  resemble  the  combat,  were 
either  endeictic,  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  skill ;  or 
anatreptic,  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  perfect  de- 
feat. Instead  of  this  whimsical  classification,  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  dialogues,  taken  from  the  subjects 
on  which  they  treat,  would  be  much  more  obvious 
and  useful.  They  may  not  improperly  be  divided 
into  jihysical,  logical,  ethical,  and  political. 

Tlie  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  collected  by 
Hermodorus,  one  of  his  pupils  ;  they  consist  of  thirty- 
five  dialogues,  and  thirteen  epistles.  They  were  first 
published  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice,  in  1513. 
The  subsequent  editions  of  Ficinus  and  Serranus  are 
the  most  valuable;  but  the  notes  and  interpretations 
of  both  are  to  be  read  with  caution  as  not  represent- 
ing Plato's  sentiments  with  fidelity.  The  Deux  Ponts 
edition  of  1781  is  a  copy  of  the  Greek  of  Serranus, 
and  the  Latin  of  Ficinus.  Of  "  The  Dialogues  of 
Plato,"  an  edition  was  published  by  Foster  at  Oxford, 
in  1745,  and  in  1771  Etwall  published,  at  the  same 
place,  "The  .\lcibiades,"and  "Hipparchus;"to  which 
he  })refixed  the  life  of  Plato  by  Olympiodorus,  and 
the  introduction  of  Albinus.  "The  Euthydemus  " 
and  "  Gorgias "  were  also  published  at  Oxford  in 
1784,  by  Dr.  Routh,  president  of  Magdalen  college. 
There  are  many  English  translations  of  the  Dialogues. 
Mr.  Taylor  published  a  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Plato,  with  copious  notes,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing translation  from  Plato's  "Amatory  Poetry"  is 
by  Moore : — 

"  VVhy  dost  tliou  gaze  upon  the  sky  ? 

Oh  !  that  I  were  tViat  spangled  sphere, 
.\nd  every  star  should  be  an  eye, 

To  wonder  on  thy  beauties  here ! 

"  In  life  thou  wert  my  morning  star, 

Bat  now  that  deatli  has  stol'n  thy  light, 
Alas  !  thou  shiuest  dim  aud  far 

Like  the  pale  beam  tiiat  weeps  at  night." 

PLAUTUS,  MARCUS  ACCIUS,  a  Roman  comic 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Sarsina,  in  Umbria,  and  flou- 


rished about  200  B.  C,  at  which  period  he  was  the 
manager  of  a  company  of  plaj'ers  in  Rome.  Aulus 
Gellius  states  that  for  some  time  he  was  in  a  very 
destitute  condition,  and  was  com.pelled  to  earn  his 
livelihood  by  turning  a  mill.  If  this  be  true  he  must 
have  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gaiety,  since, 
even  in  a  condition  so  unfavourable  to  poetry,  he  com- 
posed many  clever  comedies.  About  twenty  of  them, 
principally  entire,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  names 
are  either  borrowed  from  the  persons  of  the  piece,  as 
Amphitryon,  who  was  the  husband  of  Alcmena,  mo- 
ther of  Hercules ;  Curculio,  or  the  Corn- Worm ;  Epi- 
dicus,  Pseudolus,  Stichus,  the  names  of  slaves  ;  Me- 
naechmi,  the  name  of  a  ])air  of  twins ;  Miles  Glorio- 
sus,  or,  the  Braggart  Soldier ;  Captivi,  or,  the  Two 
Captives;  Mercator  the  Merchant,  &c.  Plautus's 
merit  consists  in  having  introduced  into  the  Latin 
language  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  Epicharmus,  and 
others,  by  translations  or  imitations,  and  by  this 
means  contributed  to  improve  and  enrich  it.  The 
ancients  praise  his  pithy,  antique  language ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  the  Muses,  if  they  had  spoken  La- 
tin, would  have  used  the  languge  of  Plautus.  The 
wit  and  sententiousness  of  the  old  comedian  were  no 
less  admired.  Much  may  be  learned  from  Plautus 
of  the  language  of  conversation  and  common  life, 
although  much  of  it  is  obsolete  and  not  to  be  imi- 
tated. Much,  too,  is  vulgar,  the  jests  often  low,  and 
sometimes  obscene.  The  subject  of  his  pieces  is  fre- 
quently an  obscene  story  humorously  treated.  In 
general  his  dialogue  has  more  merit  than  his  plots 
and  dramatic  action. 

PLAYFAIR,  JOHN,  an  eminent  natural  philoso- 
pher and  mathematician,  who  was  born  at  Bervie, 
near  Dundee,  in  1749.  His  father  was  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  young  Playfair,  who  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1772.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  an 
obscure  country  parish  as  a  member  of  tlie  church 
of  Scotland,  an  event  occurred  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Play- 
fair  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  confer  novelty, 
variety,  and  even  affluence,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  existence.  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Raith,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  landed  property  and  influence,  made 
a  liberal  offer  to  him  to  educate  his  two  sons,  which 
necessarily  produced  a  resignation  of  his  clerical  pre- 
ferment and  a  removal  to  Edinburgh.  While  there 
his  merits  were  so  well  appreciated  that,  when  Pro- 
fessor Ferguson  resigned  the  chair  of  moral  philoso- 
phy to  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Playfair  was  very 
properly  selected  to  preside  over  the  mathematical 
class  of  the  university.  Soon  after  this,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  royal  society  by  charter  from  the 
king,  he  was  also  nominated  to  be  secretary.  He 
contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  the  Transactions 
of  this  northern  institution,  and  in  1796  published  his 
"  Elementsof  Geometry."  This  was  followed  by  a  new 
edition  of  Euclid,  but  truth  forbids  us  to  pronounce 
its  superiority  over  that  of  his  countryman,  the  inge- 
nious Siilipson. 

At  a  later  period  he  was  busily  employed  in  the 
generous  task  of  defending  the  character  and  display- 
ing the  merits  of  a  man  whose  discoveries  and  expe- 
riments have  thrown  a  lustre  over  the  first  of  our 
northern  universities.  When  Professor  Leslie  was 
about  to  be  appointed  to  a  chair,  a  clergyman  full  of 
zeal,  but  devoid  of  discretion,  accused  him  before  the 
patrons  of  having  once  uttered  certain  doctrines  in  a 
lecture  a])proximating  to  materialism.     Several  of  his 
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l)rethren  joined  in  the  persecution ;  but  Playfair,  who 
had  ])een  bred  to  and  obtained  preferment  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  victoriously  refuted  the  charge. 
It  was  the  trivunj)ii  of  genius  over  superstition  ! 

In  1S12  appeared  his  "  Outlines  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy;" and  soon  after  this. he  enjoyed  the  j)leasure 
of  beholding  a  nephew  whom  he  had  adopted  obtain- 
ing the  prize  for  and  carrying  into  execution  the  plan 
for  building  the  new  college  at  Edinburgh.  When 
the  supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica"  was 
first  meditated  at  Edinburgh,  the  most  eminent  men 
in  that  city  were  selected  to  compose  the  different 
articles  of  Mhicli  the  new  volumes  consisted.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  appearance  of  the  first,  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  masterly  dissertation  from  the  pen  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  F.  R.S.S.,"On  the  Progress  of  Me- 
taphysical, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  since  the 
Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe."  To  another  portion 
of  this  work  was  appended  "  A  General  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  since 
the  Revival  of  Letters  In  Europe,  by  John  Playfair, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.  &c."  The  only 
praise  aspired  to  by  this  very  learned  man  in  the  work 
alluded  to  is  that  arising  "from  clearness  and  pre- 
cision." In  the  course  of  his  dissertation  he  not 
only  gives  a  history  of  the  sciences,  but  also  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  the  men  by  whom  they  were 
either  cultivated  or  repressed.  On  those  occasions 
he  expresses  himself  with  great  fi'eedom  and  boldness, 
as  well  as  with  a  very  considerable  .share  of  ingenuity. 
"  Tycho  Brahe,"  he  observes,  "  was  of  a  noble  family 
in  Denmark ;  he  belonged  to  a  class  in  society  ele- 
vated, in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  above  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  and  jealous  of  the  privilege  of  remain- 
ing ignorant  with  impunity."  He  animadverts,  with 
a  just  severity,  on  the  jealousy  with  which  the  court 
of  Rome  watched  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
remarks,  "  how  grievous  it  is  to  observe  the  head  of 
the  Christian  church  in  that  and  the  succeeding  age, 
like  the  "Anarch  old"  in  Milton,  reigning  in  themidst 
of  darkness,  and  complaining  of  the  encroachments 
which  the  realm  of  light  was  continually  making  on 
his  ancient  empire." 

In  1816  Professor  Playfair  repaired  on  a  scientific 
mission  to  Italy,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
\'isiting  and  examining  the  Alps.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh  his  health  began  to  decline,  not- 
withstanding which  he  at  this  very  period  made  some 
scientific  discoveries  concerning  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  length,  while  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  fame, 
and  a  very  extensive  reputation,  Mr.  Playfair  was 
snatched  away  from  his  pupils,  his  friends,  and  the 
learned  and  scientific  circle  of  society  around  him ; 
but  he  died  like  a  philosopher.  Finding  his  end 
approach,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  July  he  as- 
sembled his  sisters  and  nephews  around  his  bed-side, 
and  after  a  succinct  statement  of  his  affairs,  he  took 
his  leave  of  them  with  great  affection,  notwithstanding 
the  agonies  endured  by  him.  About  two  next  morn- 
ing the  pain  wholly  ceased,  and  he  soon  after  ex- 
pired in  the  presence  of  his  afflicted  relatives,  on 
July  20,  1819- 

The  following  account  of  the  character  and  me- 
rits of  the  late  professor  Playfair  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  man  of  letters  in 
the  northern  metropolis: — "It  has  struck  many 
people,  we  believe,  as  very  extraordinar}',  that  so 
eminent  a  person  as  Mr.  Playfair  should  have  been 
allowed  to  sink  into  his  grave  in  the  midst  of  us, 


Avithout  calling  forth  almost  so  much  as  an  attempt  ' 
to  commemorate  his  merit;  and  that  the  death  of  a  , 
man  so  eminent  and  so  beloved,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  closely  connected  with  many  who  could  well  ap- 
preciate and  suitably  describe  his  excellencies,  should 
be  left  to  the  brief  and  ordinary  notice  of  the  daily 
obituary.  No  event  of  the  kind  certainly  ever  excited 
more  general  sympathy ;  and  no  individual,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  be  longer  or  more  affectionately  re- 
membered by  all  the  classes  of  his  fellow- citizens  ; 
and  yet  it  is  to  these  very  circumstances  that  we 
must  look  for  an  exjjlanation  of  the  apparent  neglect 
by  which  his  memory  has  been  followed.  His  hum- 
bler adm,irers  have  been  deterred  from  expressing 
their  sentiments  by  a  natural  feeling  of  unwillingness 
to  encroach  on  the  privilege  of  those  whom  a  nearer 
approach  to  his  person  and  talents  rendered  more 
worthy  to  speak  of  them  :  wdiile  the  learned  and  elo- 
quent among  his  friends  have  trusted  to  each  other 
for  the  performance  of  a  task  wliich  they  could  not 
but  feel  to  be  painful  in  itself,  and  not  a  little  difficult 
to  perform  as  it  ought  to  be,  or,  perhaps,  have  re- 
served for  some  more  solemn  occasion  that  tribute 
for  which  the  public  impatience  is  already  at  its 
height.  We  beg  leave  to  assure  our  readers  that  it 
is  merely  from  anxiety  to  do  something  to  gratify 
this  national  impatience  that  we  presume  to  enter  at 
all  upon  a  subject  to  which  we  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  we  are  incapable  of  doing  justice  ;  for  of 
Mr.  Playfair's  scientific  attainments,  of  his  profi- 
ciency in  those  studies  to  which  he  was  peculiarly 
devoted,  we  are  but  slenderly  qualified  to  judge ;  but 
we  believe  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  mathematicians  of  his  age, 
and  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  intro- 
duced the  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  latter  conti- 
nental geometers  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen, 
and  gave  their  just  value  and  true  place  in  the  scheme 
of  European  knowledge  to  those  important  improve- 
ments by  which  the  whole  aspect  of  the  abstract 
sciences  has  been  renovated  since  the  days  of  our 
illustrious  Newton.  If  he  did  not  signalize  himself 
by  any  brilliant  or  original  invention,  he  must  at  least 
be  allowed  to  have  been  a  most  generous  and  intel- 
ligent judge  of  the  achievements  of  others,  as  well  as 
the  most  eloquent  expounder  of  that  great  and  mag- 
nificent system  of  knowledge  which  has  been  gra- 
dually evolved  by  the  successive  labours  of  so  many 
gifted  individuals.  He  possessed,  indeed,  in  the 
highest  degree,  all  the  characteristics  both  of  a  fine 
and  powerful  understanding,  at  once  penetrating  and 
vigilant,  but  more  distinguished,  perhaps,  for  the 
caution  and  sureness  uf  its  march  than  for  the  bril- 
liancy or  rapidity  of  its  movements,  and  guided  and 
adorned  through  all  its  progress  by  the  most  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  grand,  and  the  justest  taste 
for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  truth  or  the  intellectual 
energy  with  which  he  was  habitually  conversant. 

"  To  what  account  these  rare  qualities  might  have 
been  turned,  and  what  more  brilliant  or  lasting  fruits 
they  might  have  produced,  if  his  whole  life  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  solitary  cultivation  of  science,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  conjecture ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  added  incalculably  to  his  eminence  and 
utility  as  a  teacher ;  both  by  enabling  him  to  direct 
his  pupils  to  the  most  simple  and  luminous  methods 
of  inquiry,  and  to  imbue  their  minds  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  study  with  that  fine  relish  for 
the  truths  it  disclosed,  and  that  high  sense  of  the 
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majesty  with  which  they  were  invested  that  predo- 
minated in  his  own  bosom.  WTiile  he  left  nothing 
unexplained  or  unreduced  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
system,  he  took  care  that  they  should  never  be  per- 
plexed by  petty  difficulties,  or  bewildered  in  useless 
details,  and  formed  them  betimes  to  that  clear,  mas- 
culine, and  direct  method  of  investigation,  by  which, 
with  the  least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be 
accomplished. 

"  Mr.  Playfair,  however,  was  not  merely  a  teacher, 
and  has  fortunately  left  behind  him  a  variety  of  works, 
from  which  other  generations  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  some  of  those  qualifications  which  so  powerfully 
recommended  and  endeared  him  to  his  contempora- 
ries. It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of 
his  time  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  publications 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  the  In- 
dian astronomy  and  the  Huttonian  theory  of  the 
earth.  For  though  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
or  instructive  than  his  speculations  on  those  curious 
topics,  it  cannot  be  dissembled  that  their  results  are 
less  conclusive  and  satisfactory  than  might  have  been 
desired ;  and  that  his  doctrines,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  subjects,  are  more  questionable  than  we  believe 
they  could  possibly  have  been  on  any  other  topic  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  To  the  first,  indeed, 
he  came  under  the  great  disadvantages  of  being  un- 
acquainted with  the  Eastern  tongues,  and  without  the 
means  of  judging  of  the  authenticity  of  the  documents 
which  he  was  obliged  to  assume  as  the  elements  of 
his  reasonings  ;  and  as  to  the  other,  though  he  ended, 
we  believe,  with  being  a  very  able  and  skilful  miner- 
alogist, we  think  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
that  science  does  not  yet  afford  sufficient  materials 
for  any  positive  conclusion ;  and  that  all  attempts  to 
establish  a  theory  of  the  earth  must,  for  many  years 
to  come,  be  regarded  as  premature.  Though  it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  think  too  highly  of  the  in- 
genuity, the  vigour,  and  the  eloquence  of  those  pub- 
lications, we  are  of  opinion  that  a  juster  estimate  of 
Mr.  Playfair's  talent,  and  a  truer  picture  of  his  genius 
and  understanding,  is  to  be  found  in  his  other  writ- 
ings ;  in  the  papers,  both  biographical  and  scientific, 
with  which  he  has  enriched  the  Transactions  of  our 
royal  society;  his  account  of  De  Laplace,  and  other 
articles  which  he  is  understood  to  have  contributed 
to  the  'Edinburgh  Review;'  the  outlines  of  his 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy ;  and,  above  all,  his 
introductory  discourse  to  the  supplement  to  the 
*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  with  the  final  correction 
of  which  he  was  occupied  up  to  the  last  moments  that 
the  progress  of  his  disease  allowed  him  to  dedicate  to 
any  intellectual  e.xertion. 

"  With  reference  to  these  works  we  do  not  think 
we  are  influenced  by  any  national  or  other  partiality, 
when  we  say  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  his  age ;  and  even  that  we  do  not  now  re- 
collect any  one  of  his  contemporaries  who  was  so  great 
a  master  of  composition.  There  is  a  certain  mellow- 
ness and  richness  about  his  style  which  adorns  with- 
out disguising  the  weight  and  nervousness  which  is 
its  other  great  characteristic ;  a  sedate  gracefulness 
and  manly  simplicity  in  the  more  level  passages,  and 
a  mild  majesty  and  considerate  enthusiasm  where  he 
rises  above  them,  of  which  we  scarcely  know  where 
to  find  any  other  example.  There  is  great  equability 
too  and  sustained  force  in  eA^ry  part  of  his  writings. 
He  never  exhausts  himself  in  flashes  and  epigrams, 
nor  languishes  into  tameness  or  insipidity;  at  first 


sight  you  would  say  that  plainness  and  good  sense 
were  the  predominating  qualities ;  but,  by  and  by, 
this  simplicity  is  enriched  with  the  dehcate  and  vind 
colours  of  a  fine  imagination,  the  free  and  forcible 
touches  of  a  most  powerful  intellect,  and  the  lights 
and  shades  of  an  unerring  and  harmonising  taste. 
In  comparing  it  with  the  styles  of  his  most  celebrated 
contemporaries,  we  would  say  that  it  was  more  purely 
and  peculiarly  a  written  style,  and  therefore  rejected 
those  ornaments  that  more  properly  belong  to  oratory. 
It  had  no  impetuosity,  hurry,  or  vehemence — nobursts 
or  sudden  turns  or  abruptions,  like  that  of  Burke ; 
and  though  eminently  smooth  and  melodious  it  was 
not  modulated  to  an  uniform  system  of  solemn  de- 
clamation like  that  of  Johnson,  nor  spread  out  in  the 
richer  and  more  voluminous  elocution  of  Stewart ; 
nor  still  less  broken  into  the  patchwork  of  scholastic 
pedantry  and  conversational  smartness  which  has 
found  its  admirers  in  Gibbon.  It  is  a  style,  in  short, 
of  great  freedom,  force,  and  beauty;  but  the  delibe- 
rate style  of  a  man  of  thought  and  of  learning ;  and 
neither  that  of  a  wit  throwing  out  his  extempores 
with  an  affectation  of  careless  grace,  nor  of  a  rheto- 
rician, thinking  more  of  his  manner  than  his  matter, 
and  determined  to  be  admired  for  his  expression, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  sentiments. 

"  His  habits  of  composition,  as  we  have  under- 
stood, were  not  perhaps  exactly  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  results.  He  wrote  rather 
slowly,  and  his  first  sketches  were  often  very  slight 
and  imperfect,  like  the  rude  chalking  of  a  masterly 
picture.  His  chief  effort  and  greatest  pleasure  was 
in  their  revisal  and  correction,  and  there  were  no 
limits  to  the  improvement  which  resulted  from  this 
application.  It  was  not  the  style  merely,  or  indeed 
chiefly,  that  gained  by  it.  The  whole  reasoning,  and 
sentiment,  and  illustration,  were  enlarged  and  new 
modelled  in  the  course  of  it,  and  a  naked  outline 
became  gradually  informed  with  life,  colour,  and 
expression.  It  was  not  at  all  like  the  common  finish- 
ing and  polishing  to  which  careful  authors  generally 
subject  the  first  draughts  of  their  compositions,  nor 
even  like  the  fastidious  and  tentative  alterations  with 
which  some  more  anxious  writers  essay  their  choicer 
passages.  It  was  in  fact  the]  great  filling  in  of  the 
picture,  the  working  up  of  the  figured  weft  on  the 
naked  and  meagre  woof  that  had  been  stretched  to 
receive  it ;  and  the  singular  thing  in  this  case  was, 
not  only  that  he  left  this  most  material  part  of  his 
work  to  be  performed  after  the  whole  outline  had 
been  finished,  but  that  he  could  proceed  with  it  to 
an  indefinite  extent  and  enrich  and  improve  as  long 
as  he  thought  fit  without  any  risk  either  of  destroy- 
ing the  proportions  of  that  outhne  or  injuring  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  the  design.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  too  of  the  possession  of  this  extraordinary 
power,  and  it  was  partly,  we  presume,  in  consequence 
of  it  that  he  was  not  only  at  all  times  ready  to  go  on 
with  any  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  without 
waiting  for  favourable  moments  or  hours  of  greater 
alacrity,  but  that  he  never  felt  any  of  those  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  his  being  able  to  get  creditably 
through  with  his  undertaking,  to  v/hich  we  believe 
most  authors  are  occasionally  liable.  As  he  never 
wrote  upon  any  subject  of  which  he  was  not  perfectly 
master,  he  was  secure  against  all  blunders  in  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  to  say,  and  felt  quite  as- 
sured that,  if  he  was  only  allowed  time  enough,  he 
should  finally  come  to  say  it  in  the  very  best  way  of 
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which  he  was  capable.  He  had  no  anxiety,  there- 
fore, either  in  undertaking  or  proceeding  with  his 
tasks,  and  intermitted  and  resumed  them  at  his  con- 
venience, with  the  comfortable  certainty  that  all  the 
time  he  bestowed  on  them  was  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, and  that  what  was  left  imperfect  at  one  sitting 
might  be  finished  with  equal  ease  and  advantage  at 
another.  Being  thus  perfectly  sure  both  of  his  ends 
and  his  means,  he  experienced  in  the  course  of  his 
compositions  none  of  that  little  fever  of  the  spirits 
with  which  that  operation  is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied. 
He  had  no  capricious  visitings  of  fancy,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  on  the  spot  or  to  lose  for  ever ;  no 
casual  inspiration  to  invoke  and  to  wait  for;  no 
transitory  and  evanescent  lights  to  catch  before  they 
faded.  All  that  was  in  his  mind  was  subject  to  his 
control  and  amenable  to  his  call,  though  it  might 
not  obey  at  the  moment ;  and  while  his  taste  was  so 
sure  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  overworking  any 
thing  that  he  had  designed,  all  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents had  that  unity  and  congruity  that  they  fell 
almost  spontaneously  into  harmony  and  order ;  and 
the  last  added  incorporated  and  assimilated  with  the 
first,  as  if  they  had  sprung  simultaneously  from  the 
same  happy  conception. 

"  But  we  need  dwell  no  longer  on  qualities  that 
may  be  gathered  hereafter  from  the  works  he  has  left 
behind  him.  They  who  lived  with  him  mourn  the 
most  for  those  which  will  be  traced  in  no  such  me- 
morial, and  prize  far  above  those  talents  which  gained 
him  his  high  name  in  philosophy,  that  personal  cha- 
racter which  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  and  shed 
a  grace  and  dignity  over  all  the  society  in  which  he 
moved.  The  same  admirable  taste  which  is  conspi- 
cuous in  his  writings,  or  rather  the  higher  principles 
from  which  that  taste  was  but  an  emanation,  spread 
a  similar  charm  over  his  whole  life  and  conversation ; 
and  gave  to  the  most  learned  philosopher  of  his  day 
the  manners  and  deportment  of  the  most  perfect 
gentleman.  Nor  was  this  in  him  the  result  merely 
of  good  sense  and  good  temper,  assisted  by  an  early 
familiarity  with  good  company  and  consequent  know- 
ledge of  his  own  place  and  that  of  all  around  him ; 
his  good  breeding  was  of  a  higher  descent,  and  his 
powers  of  pleasing  rested  on  something  better  than 
mere  companionable  qualities.  With  the  greatest 
kindness  and  generosity  of  nature  he  united  the  most 
manly  firmness  and  the  highest  principles  of  honour, 
and  the  most  cheerful  and  social  dispositions  with 
the  gentlest  and  steadiest  affections.  Towards  women 
he  had  always  the  most  chivalrous  feelings  of  regard 
and  attention,  and  was  beyond  almost  all  men  ac- 
ceptable and  agreeable  in  their  society,  though  with- 
out the  least  levity  or  pretension  unbecoming  his  age 
or  condition :  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  fascination 
of  the  perfect  simplicity  and  mildness  of  his  manners, 
that  the  same  tone  and  deportment  seemed  equally 
appropriate  in  all  societies,  and  enabled  him  to  de- 
light the  young  and  the  gay  with  the  same  sort  of 
conversation  which  instructed  the  learned  and  the 
grave.  There  never,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  talent  who  appeared  in  society  so  perfectly  free 
from  all  sorts  of  pretension  or  notion  of  his  own  im- 
portance, or  so  httle  solicitous  to  distinguish  himself, 
or  so  sincerely  willing  to  give  place  to  every  one  else. 
Even  upon  subjects  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied 
he  was  never  in  the  least  impatient  to  speak,  and 
spoke  at  all  times  without  any  tone  of  authority ; 
while,  so  far  from  wishing  to  set  olF  what  he  had  to 


say  by  any  briUiancy  or  emphasis  of  expression,  it 
seemed  generally  as  if  he  had  studied  to  disguise  the 
weight  and  originality  of  his  thoughts  under  the 
plainest  form  of  speech  and  the  most  quiet  and  in- 
diflferent  manner :  so  that  the  profoundest  remarks 
and  subtlest  observations  were  often  dropped,  not 
only  without  any  solicitude  that  their  value  should 
be  observed,  but  without  any  apparent  consciousness 
that  they  possessed  any.  Though  the  most  social  of 
human  beings,  and  the  most  disposed  to  encourage 
and  symi)athize  with  the  gaiety  and  joviality  of 
others,  his  own  spirits  were  in  general  rather  cheerful 
than  gay,  or  at  least  never  rose  to  any  turbulence  or 
tumult  of  merriment ;  and  while  he  would  listen  with 
the  kindest  indulgence  to  the  more  extravagant  sallies 
of  his  younger  friends,  and  prompt  them  by  the 
heartiest  approbation,  his  own  satisfaction  might 
generally  be  traced  in  a  slow  and  temperate  smile, 
gradually  manthng  over  his  benevolent  and  intelli- 
gent features,  and  lighting  up  the  countenance  of 
the  sage  with  the  expression  of  the  mildest  and  most 
genuine  philanthropy.  It  was  wonderful,  indeed, 
considering  the  measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and  the 
rigid  and  undeviating  propriety  of  his  own  conduct, 
how  tolerant  he  was  of  the  defects  and  errors  of 
other  men.  He  was  too  indulgent,  in  truth,  and 
favourable  to  his  friends,  and  made  a  kind  and  liberal 
allowance  for  the  faults  of  all  mankind,  except  only 
faults  of  baseness  or  of  cruelty,  against  which  he  never 
failed  to  manifest  the  most  open  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion. Independent,  in  short,  of  his  high  attainments, 
Mr.  Playfair  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  esti- 
mable of  men,  delightful  in  his  manners,  inflexible  in 
his  principles,  and  generous  in  his  affections;  he  had 
all  that  could  charm  in  society  or  attach  in  private; 
and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the  free  and  unstudied 
conversation  of  an  easy  and  intelligent  associate,  they 
had  at  all  times  the  proud  and  inward  assurance  that 
he  was  a  being  upon  whose  perfect  honour  and  ge- 
nerosity they  might  rely  with  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence in  life  and  in  death ;  and  of  whom  it  was 
equally  impossible  that,  under  any  circumstances,  he 
should  ever  perform  a  mean,  a  selfish,  or  a  question- 
able action,  as  that  his  body  should  cease  to  gravitate 
or  his  sold  to  live." 
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PLAYFAIR,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  draughts- 
man and  mechanic,  who  was  born  near  Dundee  in 
1759,  and  at  a  very  early  age  discovered  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  mechanical  science.  He  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  millwright,  the  celebrated  John  Rennie 
being  his  fellow  apprentice.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Birmingham,  and  was  employed  by  James  Watt  as  a 
draughtsman.  He  remained  there  some  time,  and 
then  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  several  useful  inventions. 

The  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Playfair  were  not  very 
favourable  to  the  French  revolution,  and  happening 
to  express  himself  somewhat  freely  on  the  subject,  he 
provoked  the  enmity  of  Barrere,  who  obtained  an 
order  for  his  arrest;  apprized,  however,  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  Holland, 
and  thence  to  England.     On  his  return  to  London, 
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Mr.  Playfair  projected  a  bank;  to  be  called  the  Se-  t  honourable  and  distinguished  favours.     His  death, 
cunty  Bank,  m  whicli  Mr.  Hartsinck,  formerly  in  the    which  is  so  accurately  described  by  the  elegant  pen 


celebrated  house  of  the  Hopes  at  Amsterdam,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hutcliinson,  became  partners.  This  bank 
was  Of)ened  in  Cornhill ;  its  object  was  to  divide  large 
securities  into  small  ones,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the 
negotiation  of  small  loans.  Unfortunately,  however, 
sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  nature  of  the 
security,  and  bankruptcy  ensued.  From  this  period 
we  have  only  to  consider  Mr.  Playfair  as  a  literary 
man,  whose  life,  like  that  of  most  authors,  was  much 
chequered. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  Mr.  Playfair 
went  again  to  Paris,  and  there  conducted  Galignani's 
English  newspaper,  until  driven  away  by  a  prosecu- 
tion for  some  insignificant  hbel.  From  that  time  he 
existed  in  London  by  essay-writing  and  translating. 
His  constitution,  however,  being  broken  up,  and  his 
means  having  become  precarious,  anxiety  of  mind 
completed  what  bodily  indisposition  had  begun,  and 
on  the  11th  of  February,  1S23,  he  died  in  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

PLAYFORD,  JOHN,  a  musician,  who  was  born 
in  1613  in  London.  In  the  year  1C65  he  published 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music,"  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  extracted  from 
Morley's  "Introduction,"  Butler's  "Principles  of 
Music,"  and  other  works  on  the  sul)ject.  It  is  div^ded 
into  three  books  :  the  first  containmg  the  principles 
of  music,  with  directions  for  singing  ;  the  second,  in- 
structions for  the  bass,  treble,  and  tenor  viol,  and 
also  for  the  treble  viohn  ;  the  third,  the  art  of  descant, 
or  of  composing  music  in  parts.  This  work,  which 
is  written  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  succeeded  so 
well  that  before  the  year  1684  it  had  passed  into  ten 
editions.  Of  these,  the  last  is  fuller  than  any  of  the 
former,  and  is  also  much  more  correct.  In  the  preface 
there  are  many  curious  and  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  music  and  musical  professors. 

Playford  apj)ears  to  have  possessed  the  friendship 
of  most  of  the  eminent  musicians  of  his  time,  and  in 
consequence  was  the  publisher  of  a  great  number  of 
musical  works,  between  the  years  '1670  and  16S5. 
He  was  a  good  judge  of  music,  and  was  very  indus- 
trious in  his  trade,  contributing  not  a  little  to  the 
improvement  of  the  art  of  printing  music  from  the 
letter-press  types,  by  the  use  of  what  he  in  some  of 
his  publications  calls  the  new-tied  note.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Playford  pub- 
lished several  others  which  still  retain  theirpopularity. 
His  death  took  place  in  1693. 

PLINY  THE  ELDER,  or  CAIUS  PLINIUS  — 
This  celebrated  Roman  naturalist  was  liorn  at  Ve- 
rona in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  civil  and  military  life, 
but  his  ruling  pursuit  was  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  such  unwearied 
application  and  perseverance  that  he  made  himself 
master,  not  only  of  all  the  polite  arts,  but  every  branch 
of  science  and  natural  philosophy  then  known.  The 
hours  that  others  pass  in  sleep  he  dedicated  to  study, 
as  well  as  those  leisure  moments  of  the  day  which 
were  not  appropriated  to  his  civil  occupations.  His 
love  of  letters  did  not  make  him  neglect  public  affairs, 
and  he  filled  the  important  dignities  of  augur,  and 
acted  as  procurator,  or  manager  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian's revenue  in  Spain  and  Africa,  with  credit  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  virtuous  prince  whom 
he  served,   and  from  whom  he  received  the   most 


of  his  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  may  be  attributed 
to  h:s  pursuits  as  a  naturalist.    As  he  was  at  Misenum 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  where  he  commanded  a  fleet 
which  was  then  stationed  there,  he  was  surprised  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  produced  it,  he  set 
sail  in  a  small  vessel  for  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  he 
at  last  discovered  had  produced  a  dreadful  eruption. 
This  was  a  new  and  beautiful  spectacle  for  the  philo- 
sophic Pliny,  whose  eager  curiosity  excited  him  to 
advance  with  boldness ;  and  though  his  vessel  was 
often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes,  that  were  con- 
tinually thrown  up  by  the  mountain,  he  landed  on  the 
coast.     The  place  was  deserted  by  the  inhabitants, 
but  Pliny  remained  on  the  spot  during  the  night,  to 
make  his  observations  on  the  mountain,  which,  from 
the  surrounding  darkness,  appeared  as  one  continual 
blaze.     He  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  dreadful  earth- 
quake, and  in  the  morning  contrary  winds  prevented 
his  returning  to  Misenum.     The  eruptions  of  the 
volcano  increased,  and  at  last  the  fire  approached  the 
spot  where  the  philosopher  was  making  his  observa- 
tions.    He  endeavoured  to  fly  before  it,  but,  though 
he  was  supported  by  two  of  his  servants,  who  went 
in  search  of  him,  he  was  unable  to  escape.     He  soon 
fell  down  sufibcated  by  the  thick  vapours  and  sul- 
phureous matter  which  surrounded  him.     This  me- 
morable event  ha])pened  in  the   fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  se  vent)'- ninth  of  the  Christian  era. 
From  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  this 
philosopher,  he  has  been  styled  the  Martyr  of  Nature. 
With  respect  to  the  writings  of  Pliny,  his  nephew, 
who  was  his  historiographer,  says  that  his  first  work 
was   "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Art  of  Using  the 
Javelin  on  Horseback."     He  was  also  the  author  of 
"  The  Life  of  Pomponius  Secundus,"  and  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Wars  in  Germany,"  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  battles  the  Romans  had  had  with 
the  Germans.     His  nephew  says  that  a  dream,  which 
occurred  when  he  served  in  the  army  in  Germany, 
first  suggested  to  him  the  design  of  this  work :  it 
was,  that  Drusus  Nero,  who  extended  his  conquests 
very  far  into  that  country,  and  there  lost  his  life,  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  conjured  him  not  to  suffer  his 
memory  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.    He  wrote  likewise 
"  A  Treatise  upon  Eloquence,"  and  a  critical  work 
concerning  dubious  Latinity.     This  last  work,  which 
was  pul)lished  in  Nero's  reign,  when  the  tyranny  of 
the  times  made  it  dangerous  to  engage  in  studies  of 
a  freer  kind,  is  often  cited  by  Priscian.      He  com- 
pleted a  history  which  Aufidias  Bassus  left  unfinished, 
by  adding  to  it  thirty  books,  which  contained  the 
history  of  his  own  times.     Lastly,  he  left  thirty-seven 
books  upon  the  subject  of  natural  history :  a  work, 
says  his  nephew,  of  great  compass  and  learning,  and 
almost  as  full  of  variety  as  nature  herself.     It  is  in- 
deed a  most  valuable  treasury  of  ancient  knowledge. 
For  its  defects,  which  in  the  estimation  of  modern 
students  of  natural  history  must  unavoidably  be  nu- 
merous, he  thus  apologizes,  in  the  dedication  to  Ves- 
pasian :  "  The  path  which  I  have  taken  has  hitherto 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  untrodden,  and  holds  forth 
to  the  traveller  few  enticements.     None  of  our  own 
writers  have  so  much  as  attempted  these  subjects ; 
and  even  among  the  Greeks  no  one  has  treated  of 
them  in  their  full  extent.     The  generality  of  authors 
in  their  pursuits  attend  chiefly  to  amusement ;  and 
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those  who  have  the  character  of  writing  with  great 
depth  and  refinement  are  involved  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Such  is  the  extent  of  my  undertaking 
that  it  comjjrehends  every  tojjic  which  the  Greeks 
include  under  the  name  of  "Encyclopaedia;"  of 
which,  however,  some  are  as  yet  utterly  unknown, 
and  others  have  been  rendered  uncertain  by  excessive 
subtlety.  Other  parts  of  my  sul)ject  have  been  so 
often  handled  that  readers  are  become  cloyed  with 
them.  Arduous  indeed  is  the  task  to  give  what  is 
old  an  appearance  of  novelty ;  to  add  weight  and  au- 
thority to  what  is  new;  to  cast  a  lustre  upon  subjects 
which  time  has  obscured  ;  to  render  acceptable  what 
is  become  trite  and  disgusting;  to  obtain  credit  to 
doubtful  relations;  and,  in  a  word,  to  represent  every 
thing  according  to  nature,  and  with  all  its  natural 
properties.  A  design  like  this,  even  though  incom- 
pletely executed,  will  be  allowed  to  be  grand  and 
noble."  He  adds  afterwards,  "  Many  defects  and 
errors  have,  I  doubt  not,  escaped  me ;  for,  besides 
that  I  partake  of  the  common  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  I  have  written  this  work  in  the  midst  of  en- 
gagements, at  broken  periods  which  I  have  stolen 
from  sleep." 

With  respect  to  philosophical  opinions,  Pliny  did 
not  rigidly  adhere  to  any  sect,  but  occasionally  bor- 
rowed such  tenets  from  each  as  suited  his  present 
inclination  or  purpose.  He  reprobates  the  Epicurean 
tenet  of  an  infinity  of  worlds;  favours  the  Pythago- 
rean notion  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres ;  speaks 
of  the  universe  as  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  stoics ; 
and  sometimes  seems  to  pass  over  into  the  field  of 
the  sceptics.  For  the  most  part,  however,  he  leans 
towards  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  To  the  works  of 
this  author  may  l)e  added  a  vast  quantity  of  manu- 
scripts, which  he  left  to  his  nephew,  and  for  which 
he  had  been  offered  by  Largius  Licinius  400,000  ses- 
terces, that  is,  about  3200/.  of  our  money.  "  You 
will  wonder,"  says  his  nephew,  "  how  a  man,  so  en- 
gaged as  he  was,  could  find  time  to  compose  such  a 
number  of  books ;  and  some  of  them  too  upon  ab- 
struse subjects.  Your  surprise  will  rise  still  higher 
when  you  hear  that  for  some  time  he  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  an  advocate,  that  he  died  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  that  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  bar 
to  his  death  he  was  employed  in  the  highest  posts, 
and  in  the  service  of  his  prince ;  but  he  had  a  quick 
apprehension,  joined  to  an  unwearied  application." 

PLINY,  CAIUS  PLINIUS  C.ECILIUS,  THE 
YOUNGER. — This  Roman  writer  was  Ijorn  A.  D. 
62,  at  Comum,  and  having  been  adopted  by  his  uncle, 
Pliny  the  elder,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study 
of  eloquence  and  philosophy.  When  Trajan  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple  Pliny  was  appointed 
consul,  and  he  acknowledged  this  honour  in  his  ce- 
lebrated panegyric.  After  this  he  presided  over  Pon- 
tus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  ofl'ice  of  proconsul ;  and  by 
his  humanity  he  stopped  the  persecutions  which  had 
begun  in  his  province  against  the  Christians.  He 
assured  the  emperor  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
a  meek  and  inoffensive  sect ;  that  they  voluntarily 
bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  re- 
linquish and  abstain  from  every  evil  pursuit.  This 
letter  is  still  extant  among  his  epistles,  and  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  genuine  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  relating  to  the  times  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  apostles,  as  it  was  written  only  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  Tt  was  preserved  l)y  the 
primitive  Christians  themselves  as  a  clear  and  uri- 
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suspicious  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  doctrines, 
and  is  frequently  ajipealed  to  by  the  early  writers  of 
the  church  against  the  calumnies  of  their  adversaries. 
In  Syria,  where  he  was  the  commander  of  a  legion, 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  philosopher  Euphrates, 
and  afterwards  made  his  a])])earance  in  Rome  as  an 
advocate  with  success,  filled  several  public  offices, 
and  was  consul  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  By  the  fa- 
vour of  the  eraj)eror  Trajan  he  was  ap])ointed  augur 
and  governor  of  Pontus  in  Bithynia,  which  office  he 
administered  for  two  years,  to  the  general  satisfaction. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  best,  and 
we  may  also  add,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of 
his  age.  He  had  most  of  the  requisites  for  the  en- 
joyment of  life — a  cultivated  mind,  a  generous  heart, 
friendship  and  love.  As  an  author  he  laljoured  with 
ardour.  He  attempted  several  departments  of  litera- 
ture, both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Of  his  writings  only 
a  collection  of  letters,  in  ten  books,  and  a  ])anegyric 
on  Trajan  remain.  The  letters  are  addressed  to  dif- 
ferent friends,  some  of  them  to  the  emperor,  and  are 
on  various  subjects.  Their  elegance  and  intellectual 
tone  make  them  attractive  and  very  instructive.  In 
his  panegyric  on  Trajan  he  is,  as  some  think,  extra- 
vagant in  his  praise  and  in  his  rhetorical  ornaments. 
It  is  not  indeed  to  be  recommended  as  a  model,  yet 
it  is  an  important  work  for  the  history  of  that  noble 
emperor  and  his  time.  The  letters  and  the  })anegyric 
were  edited  together,  with  notes,  by  Gesner,  Ernesti, 
and  others.  A  later  critical  edition  of  the  letters,  with 
notes,  was  edited  by  Gierig,  and  the  complete  works 
of  Pliny,  by  the  same ;  afterwards  by  G.  H.  Sch'afer, 
and  by  Titze  at  Prague  in  1820.  The  panegyric  was 
edited  by  Gierig,  with  notes,  who  also  pul)lished  a 
\\'ork  "  On  the  Life,  Moral  Character,  and  Literary 
Reputation  of  the  Younger  Pliny."  The  epistles  of 
Pliny  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Orrery  and  Mr.  Melmoth. 

PLOT,  ROBERT,  an  antiquary  and  naturalist, 
who  was  born  in  1640,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  in  16S3.  He  formed  the  plan 
of  a  complete  natural  history  of  England,  the  only 
parts  of  which,  however,  that  were  properly  executed 
were,  his  "Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,"  and 
"Natural  History  of  Staffordshire."  In  addition  to 
those  works  he  collected  materials  for  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Middlesex,  but  they  remained  in  manu- 
script. He  however  published  a  treatise  on  some 
antiquities  in  Kent.  Dr.  Plot  was  historiographer 
to  James  II.,  and  in  1694  was  appointed  Mowbray 
herald  and  archivest  of  the  heralds'  office ;  he  was 
also  fellow  and  secretary  to  the  royal  society.  His 
death  took  place  in  I696. 

PLOTINUS,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  who  was 
born  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  and  is  said  to  have  stu- 
died philosophy  at  Alexandria,  under  Ammonius, 
1  ravelled  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  into  the  east,  to 
learn  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  and  in  his  fortieth 
year  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  Rome.  His 
writings  and  instructions  excited  the  most  enthusias- 
tic admiration  among  his  disciples.  He  died  A.  D. 
270,  in  Campania,  his  death  having  been  hastened  by 
his  austerities.  His  pupil.  Porphyry,  wrote  his  life, 
and  arranged  his  writings,  and  Marsilius  Ficinus  first 
edited  and  translated  them.  Creuzer  published  his 
"Dissertation  on  Beauty"  in  1814,  and'  Engelhardt 
translated  his  "  Enneades  "  into  German,  with  a  com- 
mentarv. 
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PLOWDEN,  EDMUND,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
was  born  in  Shropshire,  and  studied  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he 
became  reader  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant-at-la\v ;  but  being  a  catholic,  he  never 
received  farther  promotion.  His  death  took  place 
in  158S.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Commen- 
taries or  Reports :"  it  contains  law  cases  argued  and 
determined  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 

PLOWDEN,  FRANX'IS,  an  eminent  writer,  who 
was  educated  at  St.  Oiner's.  He  afterwards  entered 
as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  became  a  barrister 
in  the  court  of  chancery.  In  1793  he  was  created  a 
doctor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford  in  consequence  of  some 
publication  in  defence  of  the  British  constitution. 
One  of  his  first  publications  was  entitled  "  An  In- 
vestigation of  the  Native  Rights  of  British  Subjects  ;" 
"A  Supplement  to  the  same,  written  in  relation  to 
the  Case  of  the  Earl  of  Newburgh,  a  descendant  of 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  ;"  '"  Impartial  Thoughts 
npon  the  Beneficial  Consequences  of  Enrolling  all 
Deeds,  "Wills,  and  Codicils,  affecting  Lands  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  including  a  draught  of  a 
Bill  ])roj)osed  to  be  brought  into  Parliament  for  that 
purpose,"  17S9,  1790;  "The  Case  Stated,  by  Francis 
Plowden,  Esq.,  Conveyancer,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
occasioned  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  lately  passed  for 
the  Relief  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics." 

In  179"2  Mr.  Plowden  published  "  Jura  Anglorura, 
the  Rights  of  Englishmen  ;  being  an  Historical  and 
Legal  Defence  of  the  present  Constitution."  In  1794 
it  was  attacked  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  called  "  A  Let- 
ter to  Francis  Plowden,  Esq.,  Conveyancer,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  on  his  Work  entitled  *  Jura  Anglo- 
rum,'  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman."  Dr.  Plow- 
den's  next  publication  was,  "A  Short  History  of 
the  British  Empire  during  the  last  Twenty  Months ; 
viz.  from  May  1792,  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1793." 
London,  1794. 

The  next  productions  of  any  moment  by  Mr.  Plow- 
den were,  "Church  and  State;  being  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Extent  of  Ecclesiastical 
and  Civil  Authority,  with  Reference  to  the  British 
Constitution,"  1795,  and  "  A  Short  History  of  the 
British  Empire  during  the  Year  1794."  London,  1795. 

In  1S03  appeared,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  his  prin- 
cipal work,  entitled  "An  Historical  Review  of  the 
State  of  Ireland,  from  the  Invasion  of  that  Country, 
under  Henry  II.,  to  its  Union  with  Britain  in  ISOl." 
Of  this,  an  elaborate  critique,  by  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lion," appeared  in  "  The  British  Critic,"  continued 
through  more  than  one  number ;  and  which  was  after- 
wards published  in  a  separate  form,  with  additions,  cor- 
rections, and  an  appendix,  under  the  title  of  "  Stric- 
turesuponan  Historical  Revievvof  the  State  of  Ireland, 
by  Francis  Plowden,  Esq. ;  or,  a  Justification  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  English  Governments  in  tliat  Coun- 
try, from  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second  to  the 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  At  the  Lifford 
assizes,  April  4,  1813,  Mr.  Plowden  was  prosecuted 
by  Mr.  Hart  for  a  libel  contained  in  the  history  of 
Ireland.  A  verdict  of  5000/.  damages  was  obtained 
against  him,  the  consequence  of  which  was  his  re- 
tirement to  France,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1829. 

PLUKENET,  LEONARD,  an  English  botanist. 


who  was  born  in  ]G42.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  but  the  fact  is  not  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  He  however  practised 
as  an  apothecary  in  Westminster  for  many  years,  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  was  appointed  royal  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Hampton  Court.  His  principal 
work  was  his  "  Phytographia,"  which  was  pubhshed 
in  four  separate  parts  between  the  years  1691  and 
1696.  He  was,  however,  the  author  of  several  other 
botanical  works.     He  died  in  1706. 

PLU.MPTREE,  JAMES,  a  popular  English  writer 
and  divine,  whose  father  was  president  of  Queen's 
college,  Cambridge.  Having  completed  his  pre- 
paratory studies,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1795; 
after  which  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the 
living  of  Great  Gransden  in  Huntingdonshire.  Mr. 
Plumptree  was  the  author  of  several  popular  dramas, 
in  addition  to  which  he  published  an  "  Enquiry  into 
the  Lawfulness  of  the  Stage,"  and  "  The  English 
Drama  Purified;  a  selection  of  seventeen  standard 
plays,  in  which  the  objectionable  passages  are  omitted 
or  altered."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  theo- 
logical works.  Mr.  Plumptree  died  in  January  1832. 

PLUTARCH,  a  learned  Greek  writer,  who  was 
born  at  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia,  A.D.  50.  He  was  early 
in  life  initiated  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, and  while  yet  very  young  was  appointed  by 
his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Roman  pro- 
consul, in  their  name,  upon  important  business.  Tliis 
commission  he  executed  with  honour  to  himself  and 
success  to  his  country.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  the  different  territories  of  Egypt  and  Greece, 
as  an  historian  and  a  philosopher ;  he  then  retired  to 
Rome,  where  he  opened  a  school.  Here  the  emperor 
Trajan  honoured  him  with  the  ofhce  of  consul,  and 
afterwards  appointed  him  governor  of  Illyricum.  On 
the  death  of  his  imperial  patron  he  removed  from 
Rome  to  Cha?ronea,  where  he  was  respected  by  his 
fellow-citizens  and  raised  to  all  the  honours  that  his 
native  town  could  bestow.  In  this  peaceful  retreat 
he  closely  applied  to  study,  and  wrote  the  greatest 
part  of  his  works,  particularly  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Roman  Worthies."  He  died  at  Chseronea,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  140th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
His  most  esteemed  productions  are  his  "  Lives  of  Il- 
lustrious Men,"  in  which  he  has  delineated  the  dif- 
ferent characters  with  great  skill  and  impartiality 
and  though  his  diction  is  neither  pure  nor  elegant, 
he  is  considered  the  most  entertaining,  instructive, 
and  interesting,  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history. 
So  highly  were  "The  Lives  of  Plutarch"  estimated  at 
the  revival  of  hterature  by  men  of  judgment  and  taste, 
that  a  learned  Greek  being  asked  what  book  he  would 
wish  preserved  among  all  the  profane  compositions 
of  antiquity,  answered  without  hesitation,  "The Lives 
of  Plutarch."  Among  the  many  eulogiums  bestowed 
on  Plutarch,  this  epigram  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  inscribed  on  a  statue  erected 
by  the  Romans  to  his  memory: — 

;"  Charonean  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathless  praise 
Does  nidrtial  Korae  this  grateful  statue  raise: 
Because  both  Greece  and  she  thy  fame  have  shar'd, 
Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compar'd. 
But  thou  thvself  could'st  never  write  thy  own  ; 
Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thiue  has  uone." 

Plutarch  is  said  to  have  written  about  three  hun- 
dred philosophical  and  historical  works,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  ai'e  extant,  but  some  of  these 
are  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  The  philosophical  works. 
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which  commonly  go  under  the  name  of  "  Ethica"  or 
"  Morrilia,"  explain  the  Platonic  doctrines,  combat  the 
stoic  and  Epicurean,  and  treat  of  various  practical 
subjects  in  a  popular  way ;  they  show  him  to  have 
been  of  an  active  turn  of  mind,  and  contain  happy 
applications  of  extensive  learning.  His  historical 
writinjrs  are  yet  more  distinguished,  and  are  valuable 
as  throwing  much  light  on  ancient  history,  particu- 
larly his  "  Lives  and  Parallels  of  Illustrious  Greeks  and 
Romans,"  edited  by  Bryan,  1729,  and  translated  into 
English  by  the  Langhornes  ;  his  "  Greek  and  Roman 
Researches,  Iris  and  Osiris,  or  a  Treatise  on  Egyptian 
Antiquities  and  Apothegms."  The  treatise  "  On  tbe 
Doctrines  of  Philosophers,"  which  contains  valualde 
materials  for  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  probably 
not  by  him.  His  manner  of  treating  his  subject  is  easy, 
l)ut  often  superficial ;  and  this  is  also  the  character  of 
his  style,  which  is  censured  as  being  too  much  orna- 
mented by  quotations  from  poets  and  philosophers. 

Plutarch  was  so  voluminous  and  celebrated  a  writer 
that  we  cannot  close  his  life  without  giving  a  specimen 
of  his  style  as  a  biographer.  The  extract  is  from 
"The  Life  of  Cato  the  Censor."  He  says,  "When 
Fabius  Maximus  took  the  city  of  Tarentura,  Cato, 
who  was  then  very  young,  served  under  him.  Hap- 
pening at  that  time  to  lodge  with  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher named  Nearchus,  he  desired  to  hear  some 
of  his  doctrines  ;  and  learning  from  him  the  same 
maxims  which  Plato  advances, — 'That  pleasure  is 
the  greatest  incentive  to  evil, — that  the  greatest  bur- 
den and  calamity  to  the  soul  is  the  body,  from  which 
she  cannot  disengage  herself,  but  by  such  a  wise  use 
of  reason  as  shall  wean  and  separate  her  from  all 
corporeal  passions,' — he  became  still  more  attached 
to  frugality  and  temperance.  Yet  it  is  said  that  he 
learned  Greek  very  late,  and  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years  when  he  began  to  read  the  Grecian 
writers,  among  whom  he  improved  his  eloquence, 
somewhat  by  Thucydides,  but  by  Demosthenes  very 
greatly.  Indeed,  his  own  writings  are  sufficiently 
adorned  with  precepts  and  examples  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  ;  and  among  his  maxims  and  sentences  we 
find  many  that  are  literally  translated  from  the  same 
originals.  At  that  time  there  flourished  in  Rome  a 
nobleman  of  great  power  and  eminence,  called  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  whose  penetration  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish a  rising  genius  and  virtuous  disposition, 
and  whose  benevolence  inclined  him  to  encourage 
and  conduct  it  in  the  path  of  glory.  This  nobleman 
had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Cato's,  where  he  often 
heard  his  servants  speak  of  his  neighbour's  laborious 
and  temperate  manner  of  life.  They  told  him  that 
he  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  little  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  defend  the  causes  of  such 
as  applied  to  him  ;  that  from  thence  he  would  return 
io  his  own  farm,  where  in  a  coarse  frock,  if  it  was 
winter,  and  naked,  if  it  was  summer,  he  would  labour 
with  his  domestics,  afterwards  sit  down  with  them, 
and  eat  the  same  kind  of  bread,  and  drink  of  the 
same  wine.  They  related  also  many  other  instances 
of  his  condescension  and  moderation,  and  mentioned 
several  of  his  short  sayings  that  were  full  of  v.'it  and 
good  sense.  Valerius,  charmed  with  his  character, 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  dinner.  From  that  time,  by 
frequent  conversation,  he  found  in  him  so  much 
sweetness  of  temper  and  ready  wit  that  he  considered 
him  as  an  excellent  plant,  which  wanted  only  cul- 
tivation, and  deserved  to  be  removed  to  a  better  soil. 
Jle  therefore  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  apply 
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himself  to  affairs  of  state.  There  his  pleadings  soon 
procured  him  friends  and  admirers ;  the  interest  of 
Valerius,  too,  greatly  assisted  liis  rise  to  preferment; 
so  that  he  was  first  made  a  tribune  of  tlie  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  quaestor;  and  having  gained  great  re- 
putation and  honour  in  those  employments,  he  was 
joined  with  Valerius  himself  in  the  highest  dignities, 
being  his  colleague  both  as  consul  and  as  censor. 
Among  all  the  ancient  senators  he  attached  himself 
chiefly  to  Fabius  Maximus,  not  so  m.uch  on  account 
of  the  great  power  and  honour  he  had  acquired  as 
for  the  sake  of  his  life  and  manners,  which  Cato  con- 
sidered as  the  best  model  to  form  himself  upon  ;  so 
that  he  made  no  scruple  of  diftering  with  tlie  great 
Scipio,  who,  though  at  that  time  but  a  young  man, 
yet,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  was  the  person 
who  most  opposed  the  power  of  Fabius ;  for  being 
sent  quaestor  with  Scipio  to  the  war  in  Africa,  and 
perceiving  that  he  indulged  himself  as  usual  in  an 
unbounded  expense,  and  lavished  the  jmblic  money 
upon  the  troops,  he  took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate, 
observing, — '  That  the  expense  itself  was  not  the 
greatest  evil,  but  the  consequence  of  that  expense, 
since  it  corrupted  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  sol- 
diery, who,  when  they  had  more  money  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  subsistence,  were  sure  to  bestow  it 
upon  luxury  and  riot.'  Sci])io  answered, — '  He  had 
no  need  of  a  very  exact  and  frugal  treasurer,  because 
he  intended  to  spread  all  his  sails  in  the  ocean  of  war, 
and  because  his  country  expected  from  him  an  ac- 
count of  services  performed,  not  of  money  expended.' 
Upon  this  Cato  left  Sicily  and  returned  to  Rome, 
where,  together  with  Fabius,  he  loudly  complained 
to  the  senate  of  Scipio's  '  immense  profusion,  and 
of  his  passing  his  time  like  a  boy,  in  wrestling-rings 
and  theatres,  as  if  he  had  not  been  sent  out  to  make 
war,  but  to  exhibit  games  and  shows.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this  tribunes  were  sent  to  examine  into  the 
affair,  with  orders,  if  the  accusation  proved  true,  to 
bring  Scipio  back  to  Rome.  Scipio  represented  to 
them, — '  That  success  depended  entirely  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  preparation ;'  and  made  them  sen- 
sible,— '  That  though  he  spent  his  hours  of  leisure  in 
a  cheerful  manner  with  his  friends,  his  liberal  way  of 
living  had  not  caused  him  to  neglect  any  great  or 
important  business.'  With  this  defence  the  com- 
missioners were  satisfied,  and  he  set  sail  for  Africa. 

"  As  for  Cato,  he  continued  to  gain  so  much  influ- 
ence and  authority  by  his  eloquence  that  he  was 
commonly  called  the  Roman  Demosthenes;  but  he 
was  still  more  celebrated  for  his  manner  of  living. 
His  excellence  as  a  speaker  awakened  a  general  emu- 
lation among  the  youth  to  distinguish  themselves  the 
same  way,  and  to  surpass  each  other ;  but  few  were 
willing  to  imitate  him  in  the  ancient  custom  of  tilling 
the  field  with  their  own  hands,  in  eating  a  dinner 
prepared  without  fire,  and  a  spare  frugal  supper ;  feu', 
like  him,  could  be  satisfied  with  a  plain  dress  and  a 
poor  cottage,  or  think  it  more  honourable  not  to  want 
the  superfluities  of  life  than  to  possess  them  ;  for  the 
commonwealth  now  no  longer  retained  its  primitive 
purity  and  integrity,  by  reason  of  the  vast  extent  oi 
its  dominions ;  the  many  different  affairs  under  its 
management,  and  the  infinite  number  of  people  that 
were  subject  to  its  command,  had  introduced  a  great 
variety  of  customs  and  modes  of  living.  Justly, 
therefore,  was  Cato  entitled  to  admiration,  when  the 
other  citizens  were  frightened  at  labour  and  ener- 
vated by  pleasure,  and  he  alone  was  unconquered  by 
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either,  not  only  while  young  and  ambitious,  but  when 
old  and  grey-haired,  after  his  consulship  and  tri- 
umph ;  like  a  brave  wrestler,  who,  after  he  has  come 
off  conqueror,  observes  the  common  rules,  and  con- 
tinues his  exercises  to  the  last.  He  himself  tells  us 
that  he  never  wore  a  garment  that  cost  more  than  an 
hundred  drachmas ;  that  even  when  praetor  or  con- 
sul he  drank  the  same  wine  with  his  slaves ;  that  a 
dinner  never  cost  him  from  the  market  above  thirty 
asses ;  and  that  he  was  thus  frugal  for  the  sake  of 
his  country,  that  he  might  be  able  to  endure  the 
harder  service  in  war.  He  adds,  that  having  got, 
among  some  goods  he  was  heir  to,  a  piece  of  Baby- 
lonian tapestry,  he  sold  it  immediately;  that  the 
walls  of  his  country-houses  were  neither  plastered 
nor  white-washed  ;  that  he  never  gave  more  for  a 
slave  than  1500  drachmas,  as  not  requiring  in  his 
servants  delicate  shapes  and  fine  faces,  but  strength 
and  ability  to  labour,  that  they  might  be  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  stables,  about  his  cattle,  or  such  like 
business ;  and  these  he  thought  proper  to  sell  again 
v/hen  they  grew  old,  that  he  might  have  no  useless 
persons  to  maintain.  In  a  word,  he  thought  nothing 
cheap  that  was  superfluous  ;  that  what  a  man  has  no 
need  of  is  dear  even  at  a  penny ;  and  that  it  is  much 
better  to  have  fields  where  the  plough  goes  or  cattle 
feed,  than  fine  gardens  and  walks  that  require  much 
watering  and  sweeping.  Some  imputed  these  things 
to  a  narrowness  of  spirit,  while  others  supposed  that 
he  betook  himself  to  this  contracted  manner  of  living, 
in  order  to  correct,  by  his  example,  the  growing 
luxury  of  the  age.  For  my  part  I  cannot  but  charge 
his  using  his  servants  like  so  many  beasts  of  burden, 
and  turning  them  oft'  or  selling  them  when  grown 
old,  to  the  account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit, 
which  tliinks  that  the  sole  tie  between  man  and  man 
is  interest  or  necessity.  But  goodness  moves  in  a 
larger  sphere  than  justice  :  the  obligations  of  law  and 
equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but  kindness  and  be- 
neficence should  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every 
species  ;  and  these  still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well- 
natured  man  as  streams  that  issue  from  the  living 
fountain.  A  good  man  will  take  care  of  his  horses 
and  dogs,  not  only  while  they  are  young,  but  when 
old  and  past  service  Thus  the  people  of  Athens, 
when  they  had  finished  the  temple  called  Hecatom- 
pedon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts  of  burden  that  had 
been  chiefly  employed  in  that  work,  suftering  them 
to  pasture  at  large  free  from  any  further  service.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  these  afterwards  came  of  its  own 
accord  to  work,  and,  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
labouring  cattle,  marched  before  them  to  the  citadel: 
this  pleased  the  people,  and  they  made  a  decree  that 
it  should  be  kept  at  the  public  charge  as  long  as  it 
lived.  The  graves  of  Cimon's  mares,  with  which  he 
thrice  conquered  at  the  Olj'mpic  games,  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  his  own  tomb.  Many  have  shown  par- 
ticular marks  of  regard  in  burying  the  dogs  which 
they  had  cherished  and  been  fond  of;  and,  among 
the  rest,  Xanthippus  of  old,  whose  dog  swam  by  tlie 
side  of  his  galley  to  Salamis  when  the  Athenians 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  city,  was  afterwards 
buried  by  his  master  upon  a  promontory,  which  to 
this  day  is  called  the  Dog's  Grave.  AVe  certainly 
ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or 
household  goods,  which,  when  worn  out  with  use, 
we  throw  away;  and  were  it  only  to  learn  benevo- 
lence to  human  kind,  we  should  be  merciful  to  other 
creatures.     For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  sell  even 


an  old  ox  that  had  laboured  for  me,  much  less  would 
I  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  a  man  grown 
old  in  my  service,  from  his  usual  place  and  diet ;  for 
to  him,  poor  man !  it  would  be  as  bad  as  banishment, 
since  he  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than 
he  was  to  the  seller.  But  Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride 
in  these  things,  tells  us  that  when  consul  he  left  his 
war-horse  in  Spain  to  save  the  public  the  charge  of 
his  freight.  Whether  such  things  as  these  are  in- 
stances of  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the 
reader  judge  for  himself." 

POCAHONTAS.— This  celebrated  Indian  female 
was  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  an  Indian  warrior  in 
Virginia.  She  was  born  about  the  year  1595,  and 
discovered  the  warmest  friendship  for  the  English, 
who  colonized  Virginia  when  she  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  and  was  eminently  useful  to  the  infant  set- 
tlement. The  first  remarkable  evidence  of  this  at- 
tachment was  displayed  in  1607,  when  Captain  John 
Smith  was  taken  prisoner  by  her  countrymen,  and 
brought  before  Powhatan  that  he  might  put  him  to 
death.  As  the  savage  lifted  his  club  to  dash  out  the 
brains  of  the  prisoner,  whose  head  was  laid  on  a  stone 
at  his  feet,  Pocahontas  threw  herself  on  Smith's  body 
and  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  Captain 
Smith  was  suffered  to  return  to  Jamestown,  whence 
he  sent  presents  to  Powhatan  and  his  benefactress. 
From  this  time  Pocahontas  frequently  visited  the  set- 
tlements of  the  whites,  to  whom  she  furnished  pro- 
visions at  times  when  they  were  particularly  needed. 
In  1609  Powhatan  invited  Smith  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
promising  him  a  supply  of  provisions,  but  designing 
to  entrap  and  destroy  him  and  his  party.  Pocahon- 
tas, becoming  informed  of  this  event,  ventured  through 
the  forest  at  midnight  to  disclose  it  to  Smith.  For 
three  or  four  years  she  continued  to  assist  the  settlers 
in  their  distresses,  and  to  save  them  from  the  effects 
of  her  father's  animosity.  During  this  period  the 
infant  colony  had  experienced  numerous  vicissitudes 
of  good  and  bad  fortune.  Smith  had  been  driven  by 
faction  to  England,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  successors 
plunged  the  settlement  into  an  Indian  war.  An  attack 
was  made  on  one  of  the  forts  by  the  Indians  under 
Powhatan,  when  the  commander  and  thirty  men  were 
slaughtered,  only  one  person,  a  boy,  surviving,  who 
was  saved  by  Pocahontas. 

About  the  year  161-2  Pocahontas, — from  what  cause 
is  not  ascertained,  but  most  probably  on  account  of 
her  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  whites, — incur- 
ring her  father's  resentment,  left  her  home  and  visited 
the  territory  of  Japazaws,  chief  of  Potowmac.  Cap- 
tain Argall  coming  up  the  river  on  a  trading  expedi- 
tion, and  conceiving  that  Pocahontas  would  be  a  va- 
luable hostage,  prevailed  on  Japazaws,  by  the  tempting 
ofler  of  a  copper  kettle,  to  surrender  her  to  him.  Pow- 
hatan refused  to  ransom  her  on  the  terms  proposed. 
During  her  detention  Mr.  Thomas  Rolfe,  an  English- 
man of  respectable  character,became  attached  toher  and 
oftered  her  his  hand.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  consent 
of  Powhatan  being  obtained,  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nized in  presence  of  the  uncle  of  Pocahontas  and  her 
two  brothers.  This  event  relieved  the  colony  from  the 
enmity  of  Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  between 
them  for  many  j'ears.  In  the  year  I6I6  Pocahontas 
embarked  with  her  husband  and  several  Indians,  of 
both  sexes,  for  England,  where  she  was  baptized,  ex- 
changing her  Indian  name  for  that  of  Rebecca.  She 
became  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  all  classes  of  people. 
She  received  in  London  a  visit  from  her  former  friend. 
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Captain  Smith,  who,  for  some  unknown  purpose, 
she  had  been  taught  to  believe  was  dead.  When  she 
first  beheld  him  she  was  overcome  with  emotion,  and, 
turning  from  him,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  During 
her  stay  in  England  she  advanced  greatly  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  and  her  conversation 
was  much  sought  after  at  court.  Her  residence  among 
civilized  men,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short. 
While  about  to  embark  from  Gravesend,  in  company 
with  her  husband  and  an  infant  son,  to  revisit  her 
native  land,  she  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
leaving  one  son,  who  was  educated  by  his  imcle  in 
London,  and  afterwards  became  a  wealthy  and  dis- 
tin-guished  character  in  Virginia.  His  descendants 
still  exist  in  that  commonwealth. 

POCOCK,  EDWARD,  an  orientalcritic,  who  was 
born  in  November  1604,  and  educated  at  O.xford.  His 
first  literary  work  was  the  preparing  for  the  press  such 
parts  as  had  not  been  edited  of  the  Syriac  New  Tes- 
tament from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
In  1629  Pocock  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Eng- 
lish factory  at  Aleppo,  and  applied  himself  there  to 
the  cultivation  of  oriental  literature.  He  was  employed 
by  Laud  to  collect  manuscripts  and  coins  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  in  1G36  was  invited  to  fill  the 
newly  founded  Arabic  professorship  at  Oxford.  He 
subsequently  undertook  a  second  voyage  to  the  east, 
and  remained  some  time  at  Constantinople  collecting 
ancient  manuscripts.  He  returned  in  1640,  and  as- 
sisted Selden  in  the  publication  of  part  of  the  annals 
of  Eutychius  under  the  title  of  "Origines  Alexan- 
drinse."  In  164S  he  was  appointed  Hebrew  professor 
at  Oxford,  to  which  the  king,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  added  the  rich  canonry  of  Christ 
Church,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  parlia- 
ment. In  1649  he  published  "  Specimen  Historiae 
Arabum,"  and  shortly  after  he  was  deprived  of  his 
canonry  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the  engagement  re- 
quired by  the  parliament.  In  1655  he  published  some  of 
the  ^Tilings  of  Maimonides  under  the  title  of  "  Porta 
Mosis,"  and  assisted  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible. 
In  1658  appeared  his  edition  of  the  "Annals  of  Eu- 
tychicus,"  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  version.  The  resto- 
ration in  1660  enabled  him  to  recover  his  church 
preferment,  and  the  same  year  he  printed  an  Arabic 
translation  of  Grotius's  work  on  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  1663  he  produced  an  Arabic  and  Latin 
edition  of  the  "  Historia  Dynastiarum"  of  Abulfara- 
gius.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  I69I,  leaving  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Minor  Prophets,"  and  some  other 
works. 

POCOCKE,  RICHARD,  an  English  divine  and 
oriental  traveller,  who  was  born  in  1704  at  South- 
ampton, and  received  his  education  at  Oxford.  He 
engaged  in  a  voyage  to  the  Levant  in  1737,  and,  after 
visiting  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  other  countries, 
returned  home  through  Italy  and  Germany  in  1742. 
He  published  in  1743 — 1745  "A  Description  of  the 
East,"  comprising  an  account  of  those  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  he  had  travelled,  and  containing  much 
curious  information.  He  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Ossory  in  1756,  whence  in  1765  he  was  translated  to 
Elphin  and  Meath.  He  died  of  apoplexy  the  same 
year. 

POELENBURG,  CORNELIUS,  a  celebrated 
painter,  who  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1586,  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Bloemaert,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Rome.  Here  he  studied  Raphael's  works,  but  he 
was  deficient  in  design,  and  therefore  confined  him- 


self princij)ally  to  natural  scenes  on  a  small  scale,  in 
which  he  excelled.  Rubens  adorned  his  own  cabinet 
with  Poelenburg's  productions.  Charles  I.  invited 
him  to  England,  where  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the 
king  and  other  works,  but  soon  returned  home  and 
died  at  Utrecht  in  I66O.  His  works  are  rare,  and 
esteemed  for  delicacy  of  touch  and  sweetness  of  co- 
louring. 

POGGIO,  BRACCIOLINI.— Thiscelebrated  pro- 
moter of  literature  in  Italy  was  born  at  Terranuova, 
in  the  Florentine  territory,  in  1380.  On  com[i!eting 
his  education  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained 
the  office  of  writer  of  apostolical  letters,  and  in  1414 
attended  John  XXII.  to  the  council  of  Constance. 
In  1416  he  undertook  the  task  of  searching  the  mo- 
nasteries for  ancient  manuscripts  ;  in  that  of  St.  Gall 
he  discovered  a  complete  copy  of  Quintilian,  with  a 
part  of  the  Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  in 
other  religious  houses  several  of  Cicero's  orations, 
and  obtained  copies  of  the  works  of  Silius  Italiciis, 
Vegetius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Columella,  &c.  In 
1418,  on  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  he  came 
to  England ;  but  soon  returned,  and  he  finally  at- 
tached himself  to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  In  1440  he 
published  his  "  Dialogues  on  Nobility,"  one  of  the 
most  finished  of  his  works.  In  1453  he  was  chosen 
chancellor  to  the  Florentine  repubhc.  His  "  History 
of  Florence"  had  not  received  its  last  polish  at  his 
death  in  1459.  Poggio  was  licentious,  quarrelsome, 
and  intemperate  in  controversy  ;  but  his  sentiments 
are  in  general  liberal  and  manly,  and  he  may  be 
deemed  the  most  elegant  composer  in  Latin  (the  lan- 
guage of  all  his  works)  of  that  period.  His  writings 
are  numerous,  and  upon  various  tojucs.  Many  are 
discussions  on  moral  arguments,  a  few  are  philoso- 
phical, and  several  controversial ;  the  remainder  are 
chiefly  translations,  orations,  and  letters,  the  chief 
fault  of  which  is  diff"useness.  His  "  Historia  Floren- 
tina,"  which  comprises  the  period  from  1350  to  1455, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Greevius  and  Mu- 
ratori. 

POLE,  REGINALD.— This  distinguished  eccle- 
siastic was  descended  from  royal  blood,  being  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  Lord  Montague, 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  cousin-german  to  Henry 
VII.  by  Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  of  George,  duke 
of  Clarence,  younger  brother  to  King  Edward  IV. 
He  was  born  at  Stoverton  Ca'^tle,  in  Staffordshire,  in 
the  year  1500;  and,  about  the  age  of  twelve,  was  sent 
to  Magdalen  college,  in  Oxford.  The  famous  Lin- 
acre,  and  William  Latimer,  two  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  those  times  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
were  his  principal  preceptors  ;  and  he  made  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  his  studies  under  them. 

In  1517  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Roscomb,  in 
the  church  of  Salisbury,  to  which  the  deanery  of 
Fvxeter  and  other  valuable  preferments  were  added 
about  two  years  after. 

He  then  went  to  Italy,  and  having  spent  five  years 
abroad  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  received 
with  great  affection  and  honour  by  the  court  and  the 
nobility.  But  devotion  and  study  being  his  sole  de- 
light, he  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Carthusians  at 
Sheen,  in  Surrey,  where  he  had  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education,  having  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  king  of  the  apartment  which  the  late  Dr.  Colet 
had  built  for  his  own  use.  He  had  passed  two  years 
in  this  retirement  when  King  Henry  VIII.  began  to 
e.xhibit  his  scruples  about  the  lav/fulness  of  hi^  mar- 
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riage  with  Queen  Catherine.  Pole,  foreseeing  the 
troubles  which  this  incident  must  occasion,  and  that 
he  should  not  escape  beings  involved  in  them  if  he 
staid  in  the  kingdom,  resolved  to  withdraw;  and  ob- 
tained his  majesty's  leave  to  go  to  Paris  in  1529. 
Here,  carrying  some  learned  persons  in  his  train,  he 
passed  his  time  in  literary  ease,  till  the  king,  prose- 
cuting the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  sending  to  the 
most  celel)rated  universities  in  Europe  for  their  opi- 
nion on  his  case,  commanded  him  to  assist  his  agents 
in  procuring  the  subscription  and  seal  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  to  the  illegality  of  the  marriage.  Pole, 
being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  excused  himself  to  the 
king  in  his  letters,  by  saying  that  his  studies  had 
lain  another  way.  But  Henry  was  so  much  displeased 
that,  when  his  kinsman  returned  home,  not  long 
after,  he  was  advised,  by  all  means,  to  clear  himself 
of  all  disloyalty,  and  appease  his  majesty's  anger: 
and  having  averted  the  storm  for  the  present,  by 
his  submission,  he  retired  to  his  former  solitude  at 
Sheen. 

About  two  years  after  this  the  measure  was  se- 
cretly resolved  upon  of  deciding  the  king's  cause  in- 
dependently of  the  pope;  and  as  Pole  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety,  and  was 
besides  of  the  royal  blood,  it  was  observed,  that  his 
consent  would  be  of  great  service  as  an  example  to 
others.  Accordingly  no  means  were  left  untried  to 
M'in  him  over,  even  the  archbishopric  of  York,  at  this 
time  vacant,  was  offered  him  ;  and,  being  irresistibly 
pressed  on  every  side,  he  yielded,  and  repaired  to  the 
king;  but  his  conscience  checking  him  at  the  moment 
he  was  about  to  speak,  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a 
word  for  some  time;  but  being  recovered,  he  spoke 
his  sentiments  freely  against  the  divorce,  which  being 
quite  unexpected,  exasperated  the  king  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  put  his  hand  to  his  dagger;  but  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  only  said,  "I  will  consider  of  your 
opinion,  and  you  shall  liave  my  answer." 

Pole,  however,  being  apprehensive  that  farther 
danger  would  inevitably  accrue  to  him  if  he  conti- 
nued in  England,  obtained  permission  once  more  to 
go  abroad ;  and  his  majesty  was  so  far  satisfied 
that  he  continued  his  pension  for  some  time.  The 
first  place  Pole  went  to  was  Avignon  in  France. 
This  town  was  under  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  and 
here  he  continued  unmolested  for  the  space  of  a  year; 
but  finding  the  air  did  not  agree  with  his  constitu- 
tion, he  left  it,  and  went  to  Padua.  In  this  favourite 
imiversity  he  fixed  his  residence  for  some  time,  mak- 
ing excursions  now  and  then  to  Venice. 

Pole  had  now  been  a  considerable  time  abroad, 
and  Henry  had  frequently  intimated  his  desire  that 
he  would  return  home;  but  he  at  last  wrote  to  the 
king,  that  he  neither  ajiproved  of  his  divorce,  nor  his 
separation  from  the  holy  see,  both  of  which  had  now 
taken  {)lace.  The  king,  in  return,  sent  him  over  a 
hook  written  in  England,  by  Dr.  Sampson,  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  supremacy,  and  required  his  opinion 
in  answer  to  it.  Upon  this  Pole  wrote  his  treatise, 
entitled,  "  De  Unitate  Ecclesiastica,"  and  sent  it  over 
to  tlie  king.  In  this  book  he  condemned  the  king's 
actions,  depressed  the  royal  and  exalted  the  papal 
authority,  compared  the  king  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  concluded  with  an  address  to  the  emperor,  con- 
juring him^  "to  turn  his  arms  rather  against  the  king 
than  the  Turk."  Henry  concealed  his  resentment, 
and  wrote  to  him,  requiring  him  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  England,  that  he  might  confer  with  him  on 


the  subject  of  his  book  and  his  letters,  which  required 
further  explanation.  But  this  "angel  of  peace,"  as 
he  is  styled  by  Phillips,  had  no  inclination,  it  seems, 
to  die  a  martyr  in  the  pope's  cause ;  and  therefore, 
taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  More  and  Fisher,  he 
wisely  and  peremptorily  refused  to  return ;  upon 
which  the  king  withdrew  his  pensions,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  preferments  in  England;  and  not  long 
after,  an  act  of  attainder  passed  against  him. 

The  attachment  constantly  shown  by  Pole  to  the 
papal  interest  made  it  expedient  fliat  the  Roman 
pontiff  should  publicly  testify  his  approbation  of  his 
conduct  by  some  singular  honour.  Accordingly  he 
was  summoned  to  Rome  as  the  representative  of 
England,  in  a  general  council,  to  be  held  for  the  re- 
formation of  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  He  arrived  at  Rome  in  1536, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  pope's  palace,  and  treated 
with  great  respect.  His  holiness  immediately  pro- 
posed to  make  him  a  cardinal,  but  Pole,  who  had 
much  higher  temporal  preferment  in  view,  no  less 
than  the  crown  of  England,  by  marrying  the  princess 
Mary,  remonstrated  against  this  promotion,  and  the 
pope  seemed  to  acquiesce ;  but  the  next  day  he  in- 
sisted on  his  obedience,  and  Pole,  who  was  not  yet  in 
holy  orders,  nor  had  received  the  clerical  tonsure, 
submitted  to  this  ceremony,  says  Beccatelli,  who  was 
present,  "  with  as  much  reluctance  as  the  lamb  to 
the  sheering  knife."  After  which  he  was  created 
cardinal  deacon  of  St.  Nereus  and  Achilleus.  His 
holiness  then  appointed  him  nuncio  to  the  courts  of 
France  and  Flanders,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
enabled,  from  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Roman  catholics  in  England,  and 
keep  up  the  declining  interests  of  the  papacy  in  this 
country. 

At  Paris  he  was  received  by  the  king  very  honour- 
ably, but  did  not  stay  long  there,  for  Henry,  being 
informed  of  it,  sent  to  demand  him  of  the  French 
monarch,  which  being  notified  to  him  by  that  prince, 
he  removed  to  Cambray,  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  bishop.  But  this  was  no  place  of 
safety  for  him,  on  accoimt  of  the  war  between  France 
and  the  empire,  in  which  Henry  was  engaged.  The 
nuncio  was  therefore  obliged  to  quit  it  with  precipi- 
tation, for,  as  a  price  had  been  set  upon  his  head,  he 
was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  if  he  fell  into  their 
hands.  He  chose  Liege  for  his  next  residence,  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation  from  Erardas,  the  car- 
dinal bishop,  who  received  him  with  brotherly  kind- 
ness. He  continued  at  Liege  about  three  months, 
expecting  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
would  fulfil  their  engagements  with  him,  by  doing 
their  utmost  to  foment  the  disturbances  raised  by 
the  Roman  catholics  in  England ;  but  this  project 
failing,  he  was  recalled  to  Rome. 

Pole,  while  he  was  employed  in  holding  a  corre- 
spondence with  Henry's  rebellious  subjects,  and 
while  he  was  abusing  him  in  the  most  scurrilous 
manner  in  his  publications,  complained  in  his  letters 
to  the  pope,  and  to  the  French  nuncio,  of  the  igno- 
minious treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from  the 
king  of  England,  who  had  proclaimed  him  a  traitor 
and  set  a  price  upon  his  head  ;  and  though  he  owned 
his  treasonable  designs  against  Henry  in  the  same 
letters,  he  had  the  duplicity  to  write  to  Lord  Crom- 
well about  the  same  time,  to  clear  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  disloyalty. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  153S  his  holiness,  ima- 
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^lining  that  the  ])ulls  of  excommunication  and  depo- 
sition, whicli  he  liad  published  against  Henry,  would 
make  his  subjects  better  disjjosed  to  break  out  into 
rebellion,  despatched  the  cardinal  a  second  time  in 
disguise  to  France  and  Flanders.  But  this  scheme 
being  counter-worked  by  Henry,  the  cardinal  met 
vnt\\  a  cool  reception  from  his  imperial  majesty ; 
upon  wliich  he  returned  to  Avignon,  where  he  ac- 
quainted the  poj)e  with  his  ill  success.  After  this 
he  was  appointed  legate  to  Viterbo,  near  Rome,  in 
which  station  he  continued  till  1542,  when  the  pope, 
having  called  the  council  of  Trent,  appointed  him, 
together  with  Cardinal  Paris,  and  Cardinal  John 
Morone,  his  three  legates ;  but,  as  the  council  could 
not  then  assemble,  on  account  of  the  wars  in  Ger- 
many, Pole  returned  to  Viterbo.  Between  this  place 
and  Rome  he  passed  his  time,  following  his  studies 
in  tranquillity  till  154.5,  when  the  pope  issued  a 
second  citation  for  holding  the  council  at  the  same 
place,  and  appointed  Pole  again,  but  with  two  differ- 
ent cardinals,  his  legates.  Pole's  colleagues  arrived 
at  Trent  before  him,  and  his  journey  was  delayed,  as 
Henry  had  emjiloyed  his  emissaries  to  seize  him  on 
the  road.  At  length  he  repaired  to  Trent,  escorted 
through  those  parts  where  danger  was  apprehended 
by  a  detachment  of  the  pope's  cavalry. 

To  account  for  the  cardinal's  fears,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention,  that  his  mother  Margaret,  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, his  eldest  brother  Henry  Pole,  Lord  Montague, 
the  marquis  of  Exeter,  Sir  Edward  Nevil,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  had  been  condemned  and  executed 
in  England  for  high  treason,  in  conspiring  to  bring 
the  cardinal  to  the  throne. 

Soon  after  Henry's  death  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
regency  and  council,  advising  them  to  reconcile  the 
kingdom  to  the  pope,  and  assured  them,  that  if 
his  advice  were  not  foriowe(i,  the  kingdom  would 
be  exposed  to  imminent  dangers,  and  added,  that 
"the  pope  was  willing,  in  charity  to  their  souls, 
to  send  him  over  to  remedy  their  evils."  He  like- 
wise addressed  a  written  justification  of  himself  to 
Edward  VL 

Po])e  Paul  HL  dying  in  1549,  the  cardinal  was 
twice  elected  to  succeed  him,  but  refused  both  the 
elections — one  as  being  too  hasty,  and  without  deli- 
beration ;  and  the  other,  because  it  was  done  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  This  conduct  has  been  ascribed 
by  Phillips  and  others  to  delicacy;  but  the  true  mo- 
tive was  his  distant  view  of  the  crown  of  England, 
to  the  possession  of  which  no  bar  arose,  in  his  opi- 
nion, from  an  heretical  ])rince  being  seated  on  the 
throne,  provided  he  could  marry  the  princess  Mary. 
Julius  IH.  being  chosen  upon  his  refusal,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Rome  being  soon  after  much  disturbed 
by  the  wars  in  France  and  on  the  borders  of  Italy, 
Pole  retired,  with  the  pope's  leave,  to  a  monastery  of 
the  Benedictines  at  Maguzano,  in  the  territory  of 
Verona. 

In  this  retirement  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.,  but,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
it  was  determined  by  the  court  of  Rome  that  Pole 
should  be  sent  legate  into  England,  as  the  fittest  in- 
strument, on  all  accounts,  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of  the  pope.  The  im- 
dertaking,  however,  required  some  consideration. 
The  act  of  attainder  which  had  passed  against  him 
under  Henry  VIII.  had  been  confirmed  by  Edward, 
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in  England  till  he  imderstood  the  true  state  of  things 
there.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  he  received 
full  satisfaction  upon  all  these  points,  and  accordingly 
he  set  out  for  England,  by  way  of  Germany,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1553;  but  he  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  the  emperor's  dominions,  when  a  message  came 
to  him  from  that  prince  to  put  a  stop  to  his  farther 
progress  at  ])resent.  This  was  soon  followed  by  an 
express  from  Queen  Mary  to  the  same  purpose,  who, 
to  keep  him  in  good  humour,  sent  him  the  two  acts 
that  had  passed  for  the  justification  of  her  mother's 
marriage,  and  for  bringing  all  things  back  to  the  state 
they  were  in  at  her  father's  death,  desiring  him.  like- 
wise to  send  her  a  list  of  such  persons  as  should  be 
made  bishops. 

The  cardinal,  being  satisfied  that  the  true  cause  of 
this  delay  was  to  prevent  his  arrival  in  England  be- 
fore the  queen's  marriage  to  Philip  should  be  com- 
pleted, wrote  a  letter  to  her  majesty,  wherein  he  said 
he  "  knew  that  this  stop  to  his  journey  j)roceeded  from 
the  political  views  of  the  emperor ;  that  he  had  spoken 
to  the  emperor's  confessor  about  it,  and  had  convinced 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  such  courses,  and  set  him 
to  work  on  his  master."  He  also  told  the  queen  he 
"  was  afraid  that  carnal  pleasures  might  govern  her 
too  much,  and  that  she  might  thereby  fall  from  her 
simplicity  in  Christ,  wherein  she  had  hitherto  lived." 
But  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip  meeting  with 
great  opposition  in  England,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
legate  should  be  kept  at  a  distance.  With  this  view 
another  legation  was  contrived  for  him,  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  empire  and  France,  in  which  he 
was  unsuccessful.  In  the  meantime  the  marriage 
between  Philip  and  Mary  being  solemnized,  no  fur- 
ther opposition  was  made  to  the  legate's  journey,  and 
the  lords  Paget  and  Hastings  were  sent  to  Brussels 
to  conduct  him  to  England.  He  arrived  at  Dover  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1554,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Montague,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.  He  then  proceeded  by  land  to 
Gravesend,  where  he  was  met  by  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  presented  him. 
with  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  his  attainder  that  had 
passed  the  day  before.  He  afterwards  went  on  board 
a  yacht  which  conveyed  him  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  utmost  veneration  by  their  ma- 
jesties ;  and  after  all  possible  honour  and  respect  paid 
to  him  at  court,  he  was  conducted  to  the  archbishop's 
palace  at  Lambeth,  the  destined  place  of  his  residence, 
which  had  been  sumptuously  fitted  up  for  his  reception. 
On  the  27th  he  went  to  the  parliament  and  made  a 
long  speech,  inviting  them  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
apostolic  see,  from  whence,  he  said,  he  was  sent  by  the 
common  pastor  of  Christendom  to  recover  them,  who 
had  long  strayed  from  the  enclosure  of  the  church. 
On  the  29th  the  speaker  reported  to  the  commons  the 
substance  of  this  speech  ;  and  a  message  coming  from 
the  lords  for  a  conference,  in  order  to  prepare  a  sup- 
plication to  be  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome,  it  was 
consented  to,  and  the  petition,  ])eing  agreed  on,  was 
reported  and  approved  by  both  houses;  so  that  being 
presented  by  them  on  their  knees  to  the  king  and 
queen,  these  made  their  intercession  with  the  cardinal, 
who  thereupon  delivered  a  long  speech,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  granted  them  absolution.  This  done,  they 
all  went  to  the  royal  chapel,  where  "Te  Deum"  was 
sung  on  the  occasion.     Thus  the  pope's  authority 


and  consequently  remained  still  in  force.    The  legate,  |  being  now  restored,  the  cardinal,  two  davs  aftervrard 
therefore,  did  not  think  it  safe  to  venture  his  person  ]  made  his    public    entry  into  London  with   all   th 
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as  the  cardinal.  (See  Polignac,  Melchior  de.)  In 
1 780  her  husband  was  created  duke,  and  soon  after 
the  duchess  became  governess  to  the  young  dauphin. 
In  1789,  in  consequence  of  some  manifestations  of 
popular  hatred,  she  and  her  husband  left  France  with 
the  count  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  the  prince 
of  Conde',  &c.  She  died  in  1793  at  Vienna.  The 
duke  de  Pohgnac  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1817- 
The  subject  of  this  article  emigrated  from  France  with 
his  parents,  and  his  elder  brother  Armand,  who  was 
born  in  1771,  and  resided  first  in  Russia  and  then  in 
England.  The  two  brothers  were  engaged  in  the 
plots  of  Georges  and  Pichegru,  the  elder  having 
landed  in  France  with  the  former,  and  the  younger 
with  Pichegru  in  the  following  January.  On  the  de- 
tection of  the  conspiracy  Armand  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  Jules  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  At 
the  time  of  this  trial  the  two  brothers  gave  a  remark- 
able proof  of  fraternal  affection :  Armand  pleaded 
that  mercy  ought  to  be  extended  to  his  brother,  who 
was  young  snd  whom  he  had  led  into  danger.  Jules, 
on  the  other  hand,  entreated  the  judges  to  spare  the 
life  of  his  brother  and  to  accept  his  own  instead :  "  I," 
said  he,  "  am  a  single  man  without  fortune  or  sta- 
tion ;  my  brother  is  married  :  do  not  drive  a  virtuous 
woman  to  despair ;  and  if  you  will  not  spare  him,  at 
least  let  me  share  his  fate."  Napoleon,  pelding  to 
the  tears  and  prayers  of  Mad.  de  Polignac,  who,  en- 
couraged by  Josephine  and  Hortense,  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  commuted  the  sentence  of 
Armand  to  imprisonment,  and  he  remained  in  con- 
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solemnities  of  a  legate,  and  presently  set  al)out  the 
business  of  purging  the  church  of  pretended  heresy. 
But  though  these  proceedings  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  court,  the  cardinal  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  they  were  detested  by  the  citizens  of  London ; 
for  wheii  he  made  his  public  entry,  in  passing  through 
the  city  no  sort  of  respect  was  shown  to  him,  and  his 
blessing  the  people  as  he  passed  was  openly  ridiculed. 
The  queen  now  despatched  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  make  obedience,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  kirig- 
dom,  to  the  pope,  who  had  already  proclaimed  a  ju- 
bilee on  that  occasion.  But  these  messengers  had 
scarcely  set  foot  on  ItaUan  ground  when  they  were 
informed  of  the  death  of  Julius  III.  and  the  election 
of  Marcellus  II.,  his  successor.  But  this  pontiff 
dying  soon  after,  the  queen,  upon  the  first  news  of 
it,  recommended  her  kinsman  to  the  popedom;  and 
despatches  were  accordingly  sent  to  Rome  for  the 
jnirpose  ;  but  they  came  too  late,  Peter  Caraffa,  who 
took  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  being  elected  before  their 
arrival.  The  cardinal,  however,  had  now  the  sole 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  from  this 
time  it  is  demonstrated,  from  the  most  authentic  re- 
cords, that  the  religious  persecution  became  more 
violent  and  the  executions  more  frequent. 

But  he  did  not  live  long  after,  being  seized  with  a 
quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  isih  of  November,  1558.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  been  hastened  by  that  of  his  royal  mistress  and 
kinswoman,  Queen  Mary,  which  happened  about  six- 
teen hours  before.     His  body  being  put  into  a  leaden  ^ 

coftin,  laid  forty  days  in  great  state  at  Lambeth,  after  i  finement  at  Ham,  in  the  Temple,  and  at  Vincennes, 
which  it  was  conveyed  thence  with  great  funeral  pomp  several  years.  The  brothers  still,  however,  continued 
to  Canterbury,  and  interred  on  the  north  side  of ;  to  engage  in  the  intrigues  against  the  emperor,  and 
Thomas  a  Becket's  chapel  in  that  cathedral.  Over  j  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Mallet.  In  1814  they 
his  grave  there  was  erected  a  tomb,  on  which  were  ,  escaped  and  joined  the  king,  who  sent  them  with  full 
inscribed  only  these  three  words,  as  suflficient  to  his  powers  to  Paris,  where  they  planted  the  white  colours, 
fame,  "  Depositum  Cardinabs  Poli."  :  Jules  Polignac  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  king  on  an 
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French  diplomatist,  who  was  born  in  16G1,  and  de-  court  to  Ghent,  whence  he  was  despatched  to  Savoy 
scended  from  a  distinguished  family  of  Languedoc.  to  rally  the  emigrant  royahsts.  On  this  latter  mis- 
In  1689  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  ad-  sion  he  rendered  important  services,  and  after  the 
dress  in  the  neo-otiations  with  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  second  restoration  was  created  peer  of  France.  He 
relative  to  the  articles  adopted  by  the  French  clergy  was  one  of  the  peers  who  at  first  refused  to  take  the 
in  16S2.  In  1693  the  abbe  de  Polignac  was  named  oath  of  admission,  principally  on  the  ground  that  it 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Poland,  for  the  purpose  j  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  religion  ;  but  after 
of  detaching  John  Sobieski  from  the  league  with  Aus-  \  the  delivery  of  the  king's  speech,  on  the  opening  of 
tria  and  drawing  him  over  to  an  alliance  with  France.  \  the  chambers  in  18l6,  professed  himself  satisfied  by 
On  the  death  of  Sobieski  in  1696,  he  was  employed  I  the  declarations  therein  contained,  and  took  the  oath  in 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  election  of  the  prince  of  the  form  prescribed.  In  ISI6  he  married  MissCamp- 
Conti  to  the  Polish  throne.  His  intrigues,  though  :  bell,  the  heiress  of  a  rich  Scotch  family.  He  was  sub- 
seconded  by  larae  bribes,  were  however  unsuccessful,  sequently  appointed  ambassador  to  London,  and  in 
On  his  return  to  France  m  1698  he  w^as  banished  the  August  1829  was  recalled  to  take  the  place  of  presi- 
court  on  account  of  the  failure  of  this  mission.  In  dent  of  the  ministry.  From  the  first.  Prince  Polignac 
1710  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations  at  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  friends  of  consti- 
Gertruydenberg,  and  in  1712  was  appointed  plenipo-  tutional  liberty  in  France.  His  known  disposition, 
tentiary  to  the^congress  of  Utrecht,  and  was  after-  the  character  of  his  associates,  the  bigotry  of  the 
wards  minister  to  the  court  of  Rome.  As  a  writer  king,  and  the  open  menaces  of  the  royalist  faction, 
Pohgnac  is  known  by  his  didactic  poem,  in  eight ,  prevented  the  possibibty  of  any  cordial  co-operation 
books,  against  the  Epicurean  system,  entitled  "Anti-  -  between  the  ministry  and  the  chambers,  and  finally 
Lucretius,  seu  de  Deo  et  Natura,"  which  has  been  !  precipitated  Charles  X.  from  his  throne.  The  prince 
translated  into  Enghsh,  French,  and  German.  He  !  was  arrested  at  Granville  in  the  disguise  of  a  valet, 
died  in  1741.  !  and  conveyed  to  Paris  to  await  his  trial.     He  was  de- 

POLIGNAC,  AUGUSTE  JULES  ARMAND  ■  fended  before  the  peers  by  his  predecessor  in  office, 
MARIE,  PRINCE  DE.— This  celebrated  French  di- 1  Martignac,  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  sentenced 
plomatistwas  born  in  1 7S0.   His  mother,  the  favourite    to  civil  death. 

of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  tjoverness  in  the  royal  fa-  |  POLITIANUS,  ANGELUS,  an  elegant  scholar 
mily,  was  married  in  1767  to  the  count  de  Polignac,  1  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  born  at  Monte  Pul- 
who  was  descended  110m  the  same  illustrious  family  |  ciano,  in  the  Florentine  territories,  whence  he  derived 
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the  ai)pe]lation  by  which  he  is  more  usually  known 
than  by  that  of  Cinis,  his  family  name.  The  first 
production  which  brought  him  into  notice  was  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  tournament  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici.  He 
assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  acquire*!  l)y  his 
accomplishments  the  favour  of  Loyenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent, who  made  him  tutor  to  his  children,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence, wliich  he  held  with  the  professorship  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Among  the  most  es- 
teemed of  his  writings  are,  "An  Account  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Fazzi ;"  a  Latin  translation  of  Hero- 
dian,  and  "A  Collection  of  Greek  Epigrams,"  besides 
some  miscellaneous  works  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a 
drama  on  the  story  of  Orpheus,  printed  in  1475. 
ITiis  latter  piece  was  set  to  music,  of  which  science 
he  was  so  passionately  fond  that  his  death  is  said  to 
have  been  accelerated  by  his  propensity.  An  unfor- 
tunate attachment  to  a  lady  of  distinguished  rank 
had  brought  on  a  severe  illness,  which  was  so  much 
increased  by  his  starting  out  of  bed  in  a  fit  of  enthu- 
siasm to  celebrate  her  beauties  on  his  lute,  that  his 
death  was  the  consequence  in  1494. 

POLITZ,  CHARLES  HENRY  LOUIS,  a  distin- 
guished German  writer,  who  was  born  at  Ernsthal  in 
1772,  and  educated  at  Chemnitz.  In  1791  he  studied 
at  Leipsic,  in  1794  obtained  the  right  of  lecturing 
there,  and  in  1S03  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  His  numerous  works  on  edu- 
cation, criticism,  history,  politics,  and  the  German 
language,  are  much  esteemed  in  Germany.  Among 
them  are  his  "  Weltgeschichte,"  "  Kleine  Weltges- 
chichte,"  "  Die  Staatensysteme  Europas  imd  Amer- 
ikas  seit  1783,"  "  Die  Staatswissenschaften  ira  Lichte 
unserer  Zeit,"  "Das  Gesammtgehiet  der  deutschen 
Sprache,"  with  histories  of  several  German  states,  &c. 
His  manuals  of  German  prose  and  of  German  poetry 
also  deserve  notice. 

POLLOK,  ROBERT,  a  clever  Scottish  poet  and 
divine,  who  was  born  in  Renfrewshire  in  1799,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Glasgow  during  ten  ses- 
sions.    His  most  celebrated  work  was  entitled  "  The 
Course  of  Time."     It  was  published  in  May  1827, 
and  in  the  same  month  its  author  was  licensed  to 
preach.     His  health,  however,  had  been  so  much  im- 
paired by  his  successive  exertions  in  preparing  his 
poem  for  the  press   and  carrying  on  the  printing, 
that,  after  a  few  trials,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  I 
relinquishing  the  labours  of  his  profession ;  and  being 
threatened  with  complaints  which,  in  the  opinion  of  1 
some  eminent  physicians,  rendered  a  residence  in  a  i 
milder  climate  the  only  probable  means  of  restoring  ' 
his  health,  it  l)ecame  indispensably  necessary  that  he  I 
should  visit  the  south  of  France.     He  left  Scotland  !. 
for  that  purpose,  but  had  only  arrived  at  Southamp-  ' 
ton  when  his  disorder  took  a  fatal  turn,  and  he  died  [ 
near  that  town  on  the  15th  of  September,  1827.     The  ; 
following  extracts  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  j 
his  talents  as  a  poet.     The  first  is  a  description  ofj 
Lord  Byron's  poetry  : — 

",He  touched  his  h.irp,  ami  nations  heard,  entranced; 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source. 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed. 

All  passions  of  all  men, 

The  wild  and  tame. — the  i;entle  and  severe  ; 
All  thoughts,  all  maxims  sacred  and  profane, 
All  creeds,  all  seasons,  Time — Eternity  ; 
All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear, 
All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  fear'd  by  man. 
He  tossed  about  as  tempest  withered  leaves  : 
Then  smiling  look'd  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 


As  soine  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size. 

To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  pass' J; 

So  he,  through  learning,  and  through  fancy  took 

His  flight  sublime  ;  and  on  the  loftiest  top 

Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sal:  not  soiled,  and  worn. 

As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up  : 

But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair 

He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came. 

And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath." 

His  description  of  Scottish  scenery  is  remarkable 
for  beauty  : — 

"  Nor  do  I  of  that  isle  remember  aught 
Of  prospect  more  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Than  Scotia's  northern  battlement  of  hills, 
AVhich  first  I  from  my  father's  house  biheld. 
At  dawn  of  life ;  beloved  in  memory  still, 
And  standard  still  of  rural  imagery  : 
What  most  resembles  them,  the  fairest  seems, 
And  stirs  the  eldest  sentiments  of  bliss ; 
And  pictured  on  the  tablet  of  my  heart 
Their  distant  shapes  eternally  remain. 
And  in  my  dreams  their  cloudy  tops  arise." 

POLLUX,  JULIUS,  a  celebrated  writer,  who  was 
bom  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 
He  devoted  himself  early  to  letters,  and  settled  at 
Athens,  where  he  read  lectures  on  ethics  and  elo- 
quence. He  became  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Com- 
modus,  for  whose  use  he  drew  up  a  catalogue  of 
Greek  synonymes  in  ten  books,  under  the  name  of 
"  Onomasticon."     He  died  A.  D.  238. 

POLNITZ,  CHARLES  LOUIS,  BARON  VON, 
a  learned  writer,  who  was  born  in  1692,  and  early  dis- 
played marks  of  talent.  He  travelled  through  Europe, 
of  which  he  gave  an  amusing  account  in  his  "  Lettres 
et  Memoires."  He  was  also  the  author  of  "L'Etat  de 
Saxe  sous  Auguste  III.,"  and  of  the  well-known 
"  Saxe  Galante;"  the  "  Histoire  de  la  Duchesse  d' 
Hanovre"  is  attributed  to  him.  After  his  death, 
which  took  ])lace  in  1775,  appeared  his  "Memoires 
siir  les  Quatre  Derniers  Souverains  de  la  Maison  de 
Brandenbourg." 

POLO,  MARCO,  a  celebrated  traveller  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicolas  Polo,  a 
Venetian  merchant,  who,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Matthew,  had  penetrated  to  the  court  of  Kublai,  the 
great  khan  of  the  Tartars.  This  prince  being  highly 
entertained  with  their  account  of  Europe,  made  them 
his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  on  which  they  travelled 
back  to  Rome,  and,  with  two  missionaries,  once  more 
visited  Tartary,  accompanied  by  the  young  Marco, 
who  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  khan.  Having 
acquired  the  different  dialects  of  Tartary,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  various  embassies  ;  and,  after  a  residence 
of  seventeen  years,  all  the  three  Venetians  returned 
to  their  own  country  in  1295  with  immense  wealth. 
Marco  afterwards  served  his  country  at  sea  against  the 
Genoese,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  remained  many 
years  in  confinement,  the  tedium  of  which  he  be- 
guiled by  composing  the  history  of  the  travels  of  hia 
father  and  himself,  under  the  title  of  "  Delle  Mara- 
viglie  del  Mondo  da  lui  vedute,"  &c.,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1496.  It  has  been 
translated  into  various  languages,  the  best  versions  of 
which  are  one  in  Latin  and  another  in  French,  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  1675  in  two  volumes.  Polo 
relates  many  incredible  things,  but  the  greater  part  of 
his  narrative  has  been  verified  by  succeeding  travel- 
lers, and  it  is  thought  that  what  he  wrote  from  his 
own  knowledge  is  both  curious  and  true.  He  not 
only  gave  a  better  account  of  China  than  any  previ- 
ously afforded,  but  likewise  furnished  an  account  of 
Japan,  of  several  islands  in  the  East  Indies,  of  Mada- 
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gascar,  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  ultimately 
regained  his  liberty ;  but  of  his  subsequent  history 
nothing  is  known. 

POLO,  GILES,  commonly  called  Gil  Polo,  a  clever 
Spanish  poet,  who  was  born  at  Valencia  in  1517.  His 
inclination  for  poetry  led  him  to  abandon  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  and  his  first  works  placed  him  among 
the  best  Spanish  poets  of  his  time.  His  reputation 
was  established  by  his  "  Diana  Enamorata,"  a  pas- 
toral romance,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse, 
intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  Diana  of  Monte- 
mayor.  In  invention  Gil  Polo  is  not  inferior  to  his 
predecessor,  whom  he  surpasses  in  purity  of  style 
and  in  the  harmony  and  brilliancy  of  his  verse.  He 
died  in  1572.  Cerv^antes  excepts  the  Diana  of  Gil 
Polo  from  his  list  of  works  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
POLYyENUS,  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  in 
the  second  century.  He  a))pears  to  have  been  by 
birth  a  Macedonian,  and  is  principally  known  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  military  tactics,  entitled  "  Strata 
gemata."  Isaac  Casaubon  published  an  edition  of  it, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1690,  with  improve- 
ments. There  is  an  English  translation  of  it  l)y 
Shepherd. 

POLYBIUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  was  born  at 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  about  203  B.  C.  His  father, 
Lycortas,was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Achsean  league, 
and  the  confidential  friend  of  Philoposmen.  Edu- 
cated for  arms  and  political  life,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  years,  as  a  member  of  an  embassy  to 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  When  the  war  between  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Romans  broke  out, 
Polybius  was  sent  to  the  Roman  consul  Marcius  to 
inform  him  of  the  resolution  of  the  Achaeans  to  join 
him  with  their  forces.  He  remained  some  time  in  the 
Roman  camp,  and  then  returned  with  a  commission 
from  Marcius  to  oppose  the  demand  made  by  the 
commander  Appius  for  more  auxiliary  troops  to  be 
sent  to  Epirus.  About  this  time  the  design  of  the 
Romans  to  make  all  the  free  states  of  Greece  depend- 
ent became  evident,  and  Polybius  took  part  in  all  the 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  independence. 
"When,  therefore,  after  the  subjugation  of  Perseus,  the 
Romans  used  less  disguise,  Polybius  found  himself 
among  the  1000  hostages  whom  the  Achjeans  were 
obliged  to  deUver  up  to  the  Romans.  His  learning, 
virtues,  and  talents,  soon  gained  him  the  favour  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  senators,  especially 
the  two  sons  of  Paulus  /4^milius.  The  hostages  were 
not  dismissed  until  seventeen  years  had  elapsed,  when 
Polybius,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  again  his  degraded 
Gountry,remainedin  Rome  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  Scipio  /Emilianus.  He  accompanied  him  on  his 
expedition  to  Africa,  and  proved  a  very  useful  coun- 
sellor to  him.  When  the  Achaeans  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  Romans  he  hastened  to  the  army  of 
the  consul  Mummius  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  a  witness  of  the  destruction  of 
Corinth,  and  of  the  change  of  Achaia  into  a  Roman 
province. 

Amid  these  melancholy  occurrences  he  preserved 
his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness.  He  executed, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  Romans  and  Greeks, 
the  difticult  commission  of  introducing  the  new 
form  of  government  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  The 
peo])le  of  Achaia  erected  statues  to  him,  one  of  which 
had  this  inscription  : — "To  the  memory  of  Polybius, 
whose  counsel,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have 
saved  Achaia,  and  who  consoled  it  in  its  adversity." 
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He  attended  Scipio  to  the  siege  of  Numantia,  but 
after  the  death  of  his  great  friend  and  benefactor,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  where  he  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  a  horse,  B.  C.  121,  aged  eighty- 
two  years.  Polybius  is  the  author  of  an  historical 
work  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  It  consists 
of  thirty-eight  books,  besides  two  introductory  books, 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  Roman  history  from  the 
taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  Although  the  affairs 
of  Rome  are  the  chief  sul)ject,  contemporary  occur- 
rences in  other  countries  are  also  related,  on  which 
account  Polybius  gave  it  the  title  of  a  universal  his- 
tory. We  have  of  this  great  work  only  the  first  five 
books  entire,  and  valual)le  fragments  of  the  twelve 
following,  together  with  the  politics  of  Polybius,  taken 
from  the  history  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  and 
examples  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  loss  of  the  rest 
is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  narration,  and  in  extent  of  political  and 
mihtary  knowledge,  Polybius  is  surpassed  by  no  his- 
torian of  antiquity.  To  him  is  also  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  didactic  politics  into  history — that  is, 
of  that  manner  of  writing  history  which,  by  inter- 
mingling views  of  the  causes,  occasions,  and  effects 
of  events,  is  a  useful  introduction  to  politics.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  style  is  destitute  of  beauty, 
and  can  be  read  only  for  the  matter.  Livy  has  some- 
times copied  him.  Cicero  mentions  a  particular  woi'k 
of  his  on  the  Numantian  war. 

POLY  CARP. — The  name  of  a  disciple  of  the  apos- 
tle John,  and  one  of  the  earliest  bishops  of  Smyrna, 
who  finally  defended  the  Christian  faith  in  the  year 
169,  under  torture,  in  being  put  to  death  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  people  destined  him  to  the  wild  beasts,  but  the 
judges  condemned  him  to  the  flames.  'J'hese,  how- 
ever, accordingtothelegend,  played  harmlessly  around 
him,  in  the  sha])e  of  a  swelling  sail,  and  emitting  a 
sweet  fragrance.  Seeing  his  body  to  be  proof  against 
the  flames,  the  judges  ordered  one  of  the  executioners 
to  run  him  through  with  a  sword.  A  white  pigeon 
suddenly  flew  iip,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished 
by  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Thus 
Christianity  had  changed  the  heathen  eagle  which 
bore  the  soul  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  their  kin- 
dred gods  into  an  innocent  dove ;  and  a  miracle  was 
then  performed,  which  was  afterwards  repeated  at 
the  funeral  pile  of  the  Inlaid  of  Orleans.  The  ca- 
tholic church  consecrates  the  26th  of  January  to  the 
memory  of  Polycarp.  His  epistle  to  the  Philippians 
is  the  only  one  of  his  pieces  which  has  been  pre- 
served. 

POLYCLETUS  OF  SICYON,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  sculi)tors  of  antiquity,  who  was 
a  scholar  of  Agelades,  and  a  rival  of  Phidias,  to  whom 
however  he  was  inferior  in  fire  and  nobleness  of  con- 
ception. He  was  an  architect  as  well  as  Phidias,  but 
excelled  chiefly  as  a  statuary.  He  devoted  himself 
principally  to  youthful  gymnastic  figures  and  figures 
of  females  ;  indeed  Polycletus  created  the  ideal  of  a 
youthful  figure.  He  executed  all  the  graceful  atti- 
tudes of  the  gymnastics  of  youth.  He  made  the  Ar- 
give  Juno  of  a  colossal  form,  as  if  for  a  counterpart 
to  Phidias's  Jupiter,  in  ivory  and  gold,  unveiled,  with 
a  crown  of  gold  on  her  head,  and  a  large  arched  eye, 
holding  a  sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  in  her  left  hand,  and 
in  her  right,  which  was  extended,  a  jiomegranate. 
Polycletus  also  made  small  bronze  figures,  beautiful 
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vessels,  and  lamps.     There  are  other  artists  of  the 
same  name. 

POLYCRATES,  a  ruler  of  Samos,  who  lived  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  elder  Cyrus  and  Pythagoras.  The 
Samians  had  till  then  been  free,  but  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  }:fovernment  by  violence,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  his  power  by  every  means,  even  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis.  His  ex- 
traordinary success  in  all  his  undertal^ings  induced 
Amasis,  as  Herodotus  says,  to  admonish  him  to  avert 
calamities  by  some  voluntary  sacrifice.  Polycrates 
followed  this  advice,  and  cast  his  most  valued  jewel, 
a  precious  signet  ring,  into  the  sea,  which  was,  how- 
ever, found  a  few  days  after  in  the  maw  of  a  fish  that 
had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  present  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  size.  This  induced  Amasis  to  renounce 
his  alliance.  In  fact,  to  use  the  language  of  the  an- 
cients. Nemesis  at  last  punished  the  arrogance  of 
Polycrates  in  a  dreadful  manner.  When  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  himself  lord  of  all  Ionia  and  the 
neighbouringislands,  the  Persian  satrap,  Orantes,  who 
considered  himself  injured  by  him,  treacherously  in- 
vited him  to  his  palace,  and  crucified  him,  B.  C.  522. 
Polycrates  seems  to  have  had  much  taste  for  learning 
and  the  arts,  and  greatly  promoted  the  refinement  of 
the  Samians.  Anacreon,  his  favourite,  and  the  cele- 
brator  of  his  fame,  lived  at  his  court. 

POLYGNOTUS  OF  THASUS,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  painters,  who  flourished  from 
450  to  410  B.  C,  embellished  Athens  with  his  pen- 
cil, and  was  rewarded  with  the  citizenship.  Cimon, 
the  demagogiie,  and  rival  of  Pericles,  employed  him 
to  decorate  the  Poecile.  He  was  also  the  favoured 
lover  of  the  beautiful  Elpinice,  sisterof  Cimon.  Micon 
and  Pansenus  assisted  him  in  painting  the  Poecile.  His 
two  principal  pictures  there  represented  the  Greeks 
before  Troy  ;  the  subject  of  one  of  them  was  the  as- 
sembly of  the  chiefs  after  the  rape  of  Cassandra  ;  of 
the  other,  the  captive  Trojan  females,  in  the  midst  of 
whom  was  Cassandra.  In  the  Lesche  hall  at  Delphi, 
he  painted  the  Conquest  of  Troy  and  the  Regions  of  the 
Dead,  which  are  described  by  Pausanias.  In  a  por- 
tico of  the  Parthenon  there  were  also  several  "  easel- 
pieces,"  relating  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  PoIIu.y  was  a  painting  representing  the 
abduction  and  marriage  of  the  daughters  of  Leucip- 
pus,  and  in  the  propylsea  were  several  pictures.  His 
works  were  probably  on  wood.  Polygnotus  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  first  who  made  painting  indepen- 
dent of  sculpture,  and  gave  life,  motion,  character, 
and  expression,  to  the  countenance,  skilful  disposi- 
tion to  the  drapery,  and  proportion  to  the  figures ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  painted  te- 
trachromes  pictures  with  four  colours.  With  him 
began  the  grand  and  lofty  style  in  Greek  painting. 

POMBAL,SEBASTIAN  JOSEPH  CARVALHO, 
marquis  of  Pombal,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  states- 
man, \vho  was  born  in  1699  at  the  castle  of  Soura, 
near  Coimbra.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  the 
poorer  class  of  the  nobility,  but  his  mother,  a  Men- 
doza,  and  his  imcle,  a  respectable  ecclesiastic,  opened 
to  the  young  Carvalho  (who,  after  having  studied 
law  at  Coimbra,  entered  the  army)  the  prospect  of 
promotion.  Nature  had  given  him  all  the  qualities 
which  indicate  a  person  destined  for  rule  ;  a  tall  and 
strong  frame,  a  vigorous  constitution,  a  daring  eye,  a 
fiery  temperament,  strong  passions,  a  penetrating 
judgment,  and  the  most  captivating  address.  In 
every  thing  which  he  undertook  he   led  the  way. 


Having  been  banished  from  Lisbon  on  account  of 
some  youthful  imprudences,  he  passed  several  years 
at  Soura  devoted  to  study.  While  there  he  gained 
the  affections  of  Theresa  de  Noronha  Almada,  a  rich 
widow,  whose  proud  relations  rejected  with  disdain 
his  advances.  He  eloped,  however,  with  the  object 
of  his  passion,  and  his  courage  and  resolution  saved 
him  from  the  daggers  of  assassins.  At  the  same  time 
the  contempt  with  which  the  family  of  his  wife,  the 
counts  of  Arcos,  treated  him,  kindled  his  ambition 
to  rise.  He  returned  to  court,  where  his  address 
acquired  him  such  high  favour  that  in  1739  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  England.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  relations  between  England  and 
Portugal,  and  formed  the  plan  of  delivering  his  coun- 
try from  the  fetters  of  the  English  commercial  system. 
The  new  minister,  Peter  di  Motta,  his  enemy,  recalled 
him  in  1745  ;  but  the  queen,  who  was  his  i)atroness, 
sent  him  to  Vienna  to  act  as  mediator  between  the 
pope  and  the  empress  Maria  Theresa. 

Carvalho  here  gained  general  esteem,  and,  his  first 
wife  being  dead,  obtained  the  hand  of  the  youthful 
countess  of  Daun.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  refute 
the  calumnies  which  a  Portuguese  of  rank  had  cir- 
culated against  him  in  Vienna,  and  to  prove  his  claims 
to  nobility.  The  queen  now  procured  his  nomination 
as  ambassador  to  the  Spanish  court,  but  the  king 
and  his  minister  hated  him  ;  he  was  recalled,  and 
even  the  influence  of  the  queen  was  insufficient  to 
overcome  the  aversion  of  the  king,  John  V.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Pombal  insinuated  himself  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Jesuits,  and,  by  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
order,  imposed  upon  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  their  organization, 
of  which  he  afterwards  made  use  when  he  was  mi- 
nister. The  high  nobility  persecvited  him  with  irre- 
concilable hatred  ;  but  Carvalho  concealed  his  desire 
of  revenge,  and  passed  for  the  most  amiable,  modest, 
and  pious  courtier  in  the  service  of  the  queen. 

John  V.  died  in  1750,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  the  queen  dowager,  Carvalho  finally  obtained  from 
his  successor,  Joseph  I.,  the  long  coveted  post  of 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  The  confessor  of 
the  king,  Moreira,  a  Jesuit,  was  his  friend,  and  Car- 
valho courted  the  order  with  such  zeal  that  he  was 
called  the  great  Jesuit.  He  soon  rendered  the  feeble 
and  sensual  king  (particularly  after  the  death  of  the 
queen  mother  in  1754)  entirely  subject  to  his  influ- 
ence. Joseph  I.,  from  fear  of  his  brother,  Don 
Pedro,  to  whom  Carvalho's  enemies  attached  them- 
selves, fell  in  with  the  most  daring  projects  of  his 
minister,  and  the  latter  now  proceeded  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  four  favourite  objects  ; — the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  the  humiliation  of  the  high  nobi- 
hty,  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  Portugal, 
and  the  absolute  command  of  the  state  in  the  name 
of  the  monarch.  The  kingdom  at  that  period  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  condition.  The  Jesuits  and 
the  high  nobility  monopolized  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  without  an  army  or  a  fleet,  without 
commerce  or  agriculture.  The  minister  acted  on  the 
principles  of  the  mercantUe  system,  and  although 
obliged  to  abandon  many  of  his  designs,  succeeded 
in  some  of  them.  It  required  a  man  of  his  character 
to  withstand  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  inquisition,  to  which  he  prohibited  its  autos 
dafe  ;  from  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  expelled  from  their 
missions  in  Paraguay  ;  from  the  high  nobility,  whom 
he  deprived  of  their  princely  possessions  in  the  colo- 
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nies  ;  and  from  the  i)relacy,whose  powers  he  abridgeJ. 
Then  came  the  earthquake  of  November  1755,  which 
buried  30,000  human  being;s,  and  destroyed  j)roperty 
to  the  value  of  400,000,000  dollars.  Carvalho  left 
the  care  of  his  own  family  and  property,  and  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  despan-  as  a  saviour,  dis- 
playing a  vigour  and  resolution  which  alone  ought 
to  have  conciliated  his  enemies.  He  was  to  be  seen 
for  a  whole  week  after  this  calamity  uninterruptedly 
employed,  in  every  place  wiiere  aid  was  needed,  in 
contriving  means  of  relief,  and  restoring  order  ;  and, 
under  the  most  disastrous  circumstances  and  greatest 
difficulties,  displayed  the  most  active  benevolence 
and  most  extraordinary  energy.  The  king  looked 
upon  him  as  a  favourite  of  heaven,  and  submitted 
implicitly  to  his  direction. 

Carvalho  was  now  created  count  of  Oeyras,  and  in 
175(5  first  minister.  He  then  removed  every  one 
who  ventured  to  obstruct  his  plans,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  most  unyielding  rigour, 
since  the  profligate  nobility  perpetrated  assassinations 
without  hesitation,  and  plundered  the  people  without 
mercy.  But,  with  the  pride  of  the  great,  whom  he 
humbled,  and  the  avarice  which  his  commercial  re- 
gulations exasperated,  was  now  connected  the  dis- 
content of  the  country  people,  excited  by  his  esta- 
blishment of  monopolies,  which,  however,  was  done 
only  to  counteract  the  actual  monopoly  of  the  Bri- 
tish. The  discontented  vine-dressers  committed  ex- 
cesses in  Oporto,  but  Pombal  sujipressed  the  riots 
by  the  most  comprehensive  laws  against  treason, 
which  made  the  will  of  the  king  valid  against  all 
constitutions  and  privileges.  He  also  exposed,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Europe,  the  conduct  of  the  Je- 
suits, who  endeavoured,  in  their  government  in  Para- 
guay, to  persuade  the  public  that  he  was  antichrist. 
In  his  expose  of  this  matter  there  are  certainly  many 
exaggerations;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fathers 
ruled  these  provinces  much  better  than  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  or  Portugal  would  have  done.  Car- 
valho finally  determined  to  remove  the  Jesuits  en- 
tirely from  the  person  of  the  king.  They  were  de- 
prived of  the  place  of  confessors,  and  were  ordered 
on  the  iGth  of  September,  1757,  to  retire  to  their 
colleges  ;  and  several  Portuguese  grandees  who  had 
joined  in  intrigues  against  the  minister  were  banished 
from  Lisbon.  Pombal  now  pushed  his  measures 
with  vigour  ;  as  his  attempts  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture had  been  unsuccessful,  he  proceeded  to  extir- 
pate the  vine,  and  was  finally  victorious.  A  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  king,  who  was  wounded 
on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1758,  by  assas- 
sins, whose  blows  he  escaped  only  through  the  fide- 
lity of  his  attendant,  or  the  fright  of  his  mules,  deli- 
vered the  minister's  mortal  enemies  into  his  hands. 
Three  months  after  the  attempt,  Pombal,  on  the 
night  of  the  celebration  of  his  daughter's  marriage,  at 
which  the  principal  nobility  were  present,  arrested 
the  marquis  of  Tavora  and  his  family,  the  Jesuit 
Malagrida,  and,  the  following  day,  the  duke  of 
Aveiro  and  others.  The  minister  and  a  member  of 
the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  conducted  the  examin- 
ation, and,  after  a  hasty  trial,  a  dreadful  sentence  was 
passed,  and  executed  before  the  castle  of  Belem  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1759-  The  duke  of  Aveiro  and 
the  marquis  of  Tavora  were  broken  on  the  wheel  as 
the  principals  of  the  conspiracy ;  the  sons  and  the 
son-in-law,  with  the  servants  of  the  former,  were 
strangled,  as  accomplices ;  the  wife  of  the  mar(iuis 
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was  beheaded,  and  a  servant  of  the  duke  burnt ;  as 
were  also  the  dead  bodies  of  the  others.  The  Jesuits 
were  suspected  of  being  the  authors  of  the  plot ;  but 
the  marquis  of  Tavora,  who  had  thrown  out  some 
accusations  against  them,  had  retracted  them  in 
writing.  Still  the  minister  denounced  them  to  the 
pope  as  the  contrivers  of  the  scheme,  and  not  being 
able  to  procure  immediately  a  bull,  permitting  the 
secular  tribunals  to  proceed  against  them,  he  caused 
many  of  them  to  be  executed  in  prison.  Malagrida, 
who  had  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king,  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames  by  the  inquisition,  and  burnt 
in  1761.  Pombal  had  already  banished  the  whole 
order  from  the  kingdom  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the 
king,  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  3rd  of  September, 
1759  ;  and  as  they  did  not  comply  with  the  mandates, 
caused  them  to  be  seized  by  soldiers,  and  transported, 
to  the  number  of  1S54,  to  the  States  of  the  Church. 
These  proceedings  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  dispute 
with  the  pope  ;  in  1760  Pombal  transported  the  papal 
nuncio  beyond  the  frontiers,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
dissolving  all  connexion  with  Rome  when  Clement 
XHI.  died,  and  Clement  XIV.,  his  successor,  abo- 
lished the  order  in  1773. 

Portugal  was  soon  after  involved  in  a  short  war 
with  Spam  ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  a  second 
war,  on  account  of  the  minister's  haughty  conduct 
towards  that  government.  The  Portuguese  army 
received  an  entirely  new  organization,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations on  the  frontiers  were  put  in  a  better  condi- 
tion. Pombal  was  no  less  active  in  his  eftbrts  to  im- 
prove the  country  in  every  relation,  and  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  schools  ;  he  also  rendered  the 
censorship  less  strict,  and,  by  a  law  of  1773,  esta- 
blished the  toleration  of  converts  to  Christianity, 
who  had  before  been  treated  as  secret  Jews,  and  de- 
nied many  civil  privileges.  Projects  of  ambition  and 
of  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  who  repeatedly  at- 
tempted his  life,  and  his  ])lan  of  placing  on  the 
throne  the  prince  of  Beira,  the  grandson  of  the 
queen,  occupied  the  rest  of  his  public  life.  Joseph  I., 
whose  daughter  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Pombal, 
died  in  February  1777,  and  the  minister  was  dismissed. 
The  state  prisoners  whom  he  had  incarcerated, 
9800  in  number,  were  released,  and  all  his  regula- 
tions were  abolished ;  so  that  Portugal  sunk  back 
into  its  former  state  of  imbecility.  Pombal  trans- 
ferred to  the  young  queen  a  treasure  of  78,000,000 
crusados,  and  a  well  organized  state.  But  the  hate 
of  his  enemies  was  more  powerful  than  his  services. 
The  Portuguese  nobility  left  no  means  untried  to 
bring  him  to  the  scafl^old.  The  queen  caused  an  ex- 
amination to  be  made  into  the  trial  of  the  assassins 
of  the  king,  and  Pombal  saved  himself  only  by  ex- 
hibiting the  original  proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
had  not  been  made  public.  The  hated  and  persecuted 
Pombal  retained  his  titles  and  estates,  and,  retiring 
into  the  village  of  Pombal,  occupied  himself  in  read- 
ing and  in  works  of  charity.  He  died  there  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1782,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

POMFRET,  JOHN,  an  English  poet,  who  was 
born  in  Bedfordshire  in  1667,  and  studied  at  Queen's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  holy  orders. 
He  died  in  1703.  His  "Choice"  has  been  highly 
popular.     His  poems  were  published  in  I699. 

POMPADOUR,  JEANNE  ANTOINETTE 
POISSON,  MARCHIONESS  DE.— This  fe- 
male was  one  of  the  many  mistresses  of  Louis  XV., 
in  whose  affections  she  succeeded  Madame  de  Cha- 
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teauroux.   She  was  born  in  1720,  and  was  the  daugli- 
ter  of  a  farmer  of  Fertt-sous-Jouare,  who  had  made 
atoleral)le  fortune  in  the  corn  trade.     In  17-tl  she  was 
married  to  a  sous-fermier  named  d'Etioles.     She  was 
well  educated, andrichingraces  and  accomplishments. 
"  I  know  her  well,"  said  Voltaire,  "  1  was  the  con- 
fidant of  her  love.     She  declared  to  me  that  she  had 
always  had  a  secret  presentiment  that  she  should  be 
loved  by  the  king,  and  that,  without  well  knowing 
why,  she  had  felt  a  violent  inclination  in  his  favour." 
This  notion,  which,  in  her  circumstances,  was  some- 
what wild,  seems  to  have   been  raised  by  her  often 
seeing  the  king  at  the  chase  in  the  forest  of  Senart. 
Madame  d'Etioles  made  her  appearance  in  a  sort  of 
calash,   and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  who 
frequently  sent  her  game.     She  was  finally  presented 
to  the  king,  whose  favour  she  soon  entirely  engrossed. 
In    1745    she  appeared  at  court  under  the   title  of 
marchioness  of  Pompadour.     Here  she  enjoyed  the 
highest  consideration,  but  did  not  at  first  interfere  in 
})olitical  affairs,  satisfied  with  appearing  as  the  pa- 
troness of  learning  and  the  arts.    She  collected  books, 
pictures,  and  curiosities,  and  encouraged  the  institu- 
tion of  the  military  school,  of  which  Paris  du  Verney 
was  the  founder.     But  when  her  charms  began  to 
fade,  and  she  could  only  maintain  her  influence  with 
the  king  by  furnishing  him  other  objects  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  passions,  she  turned  her  attention  to 
state  affairs.     She  filled  the  most  important  offices 
with  her  favourites,  and  contributed  to  produce  those 
evils  which  afterwards  pressed  so  heavily  on  France. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  her  that 
France  became  involved  in  the  war  against  Frederic 
II.,  as  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  had  propitiated 
her  favour  by  writing  to  her  with  her  own  hand. 
The  burdens  and  sufferings  which  this  war  brought 
upon  France  must  be  laid  at  her  door,  since  she  re- 
moved Bernis,  who  was  in  favour  of  peace,  and  sup- 
phed  his  place  by  Choiseul,  effected  the  recall  of  Mar- 
shal d'Estrees  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  and  pro- 
moted incapable  generals  to  the  command.     She  died 
in  1761,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  little  regretted 
by  the  king,  and  hated  and  revded  by  the  nation. 

POMPEY,  CNEUS  POMPEIUS,  surnamed  the 
Great,  born  107  B.  C. — This  distinguished  Roman 
was  the  son  of  Cneus  Pompeius  Strabo,  an  able  ge- 
neral, but  hated  for  his  severity  and  avarice.  The 
young  Pompey  had  received  from  nature  a  pleasing 
person  and  a  graceful  dignity,  and  early  displayed 
talents  which  promised  him  equal  success  in  the  field 
and  the  forum.  He  first  served  under  his  father, 
who  commanded  an  army  against  Cinna,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  during  the  Marian  war.  Here  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  assassinated  by  his  comrade 
Terentius,  who  had  been  hired  by  Cinna  to  murder 
father  and  son.  Having  received  information  of  the 
plot,  he  abandoned  his  tent  in  the  evening,  and  se- 
cured his  father's  life  by  stationing  a  guard  round 
the  praetorium.  Soon  after  a  mutiny  broke  out  in 
the  army,  and  the  soldiers  had  formed  the  resolution 
to  desert  their  obno.xious  commander;  but  Pompey, 
then  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  presented  him- 
self among  the  rioters,  and  after  trying  remonstrances 
and  prayers  without  effect,  threw  himself  before  the 
gate  of  the  camp,  and  declared  that  they  should  go 
out  only  over  his  body.  This  firmness  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  By  his  gracious  words  and  manner  he 
reconciled  the  soldiers  to  his  father,  who  soon  after 
perished  byhghtning.  The  party  of  Marius  and  Cinna 
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gamed  the  ascendency, and  deluged  Rome  with  blood. 
Pompey,  who  had  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Picenum,  where  his  estates  lay,  raised  a  body  of  troops 
on  his  own  account,  on  the  approach  of  Sylla,  and 
compelled  the  neighbouring  cities  to  declare  them- 
selves for  this  general.  His  popularity  enabled  him 
to  raise  three  legions,  with  which  he  joined  Sylla  in 
Campania.  Three  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  had 
attempted  to  obstruct  his  march,  but  he  defeated  them 
successively,  and  was  received  by  Sylla  with  the 
highest  marks  of  esteem,  and  saluted  by  him  as  im- 
perator,  although  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  senato- 
rial age,  being  but  twenty-three  years  old. 


A  series  of  sanguinary  engagements  ensued,  by 
which  the  ^larian  faction  was  annihilated  in  Italy, 
and  Sylla  became  the  absolute  master  of  Rome.  To 
bind  Pompey  more  closely  to  his  interests,  Sylla  per- 
suaded him  to  divorce  his  wife  Antistia,  and  to  marry 
his  own  step-daughter  /Emilia.  It  was  fortunate  for 
Pompey's  fame  that  he  was  employed,  while  Sylla 
was  perpetrating  his  atrocities  in  the  capital,  in  Sicily 
against  the  Marian  general  Perpenna.  He  drove  Per- 
penna  from  the  island,  and  won  the  affection  of  the 
Sicilians  by  his  clemency.  The  Marian  party  had 
meanwhile  collected  a  force  in  Africa,  under  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  and  received  aid  from  the  king  of 
Numidia.  Sylla  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate,  en- 
trusting the  command  in  that  province  to  Pompey. 
Making  a  sudden  attack  on  Domitius,  at  the  head  of 
five  legions,  he  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces, 
stormed  his  camp,  killed  Domitius,  took  the  Numi- 
dian  king  captive,  and  gave  his  dominions  to  one  of 
his  own  partisans.  This  rapid  and  decisive  success, 
which  occupied  only  fourteen  days,  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Sylla,  who  commanded  him  to  dismiss  his 
forces  and  return  to  Rome.  But  the  soldiers,  who 
saw  their  hopes  of  plunder  disappointed,  broke  out 
into  a  mutiny,  and  were  reduced  to  obedience  only 
by  Pompey's  threat  to  kill  himself  if  they  persisted 
in  their  designs.  On  his  return  Pompey  was  re- 
ceived by  Sylla  with  every  mark  of  favour.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  it  was  from  Sylla,  but,  according  to 
Livy,  from  his  flatterers,  that  Pompey  received  the 
surname  of  Magnus,  which  he  thenceforward  con- 
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sV  of  the  dictator  was.  I  answer  was  received  \v 
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tinned  to  bear.  The  jealousy  of  the  dictator  was, 
however,  revived  when  the  former  demanded  a  tri- 
umph. Sj'Ila  declared  to  hun  that  he  should  oppose 
this  claim'with  all  his  power;  but  Pompey  did  not 
hesitate  to  reply,  that  the  people  were  more  ready  to 
worship  the  rising  than  the  setting  sun,  and  Sylla 
yielded.  Pompey  therefore  obtained  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  although  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  had 
been  admitted  to  it  without  possessing  a  higher  dig- 
nity than  that  of  knighthood,  and  was  not  yet  of  the 
legal  age  to  be  received  into  the  senate.  Sylla  soon 
after  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and,  at  the  consular 
election,  had  the  mortification  to  feel  his  rival's  as- 
cendency. He  revenged  himself  by  passing  him  over 
in  his  will ;  but  Pompey  was  magnanimous  enough 
to  respect  the  dead,  and  used  his  influence  to  have 
his  body  buried  at  the  public  expense,  with  the  great- 
est pomp. 

New  troubles  soon  broke  out,  occasioned  princi- 
pally by  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  consul  Lepidus, 
who  aimed  at  supreme  power.  Lepidus  left  Rome, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  the  consul  Catulus 
and  Pompey.  The  latter  was  then  commanded  to 
march  against  M.  Junius  Brutus,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated M.  Brutus,  who  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  interest  of  Lepidus.  Pom- 
pey compelled  him  to  surrender,  and  put  him  to  death, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  promised  him  a  safe 
conduct.  A  period  of  quiet  now  followed,  and  Ca- 
tulus endeavoured  to  oblige  Pompey  to  dismiss  his 
troops.  This  the  latter  evaded,  under  various  pre- 
tences, until  the  progress  of  Sertorius,  formerly  a  ge- 
neral in  the  service  of  Marius  in  Spain,  induced  the 
senate  to  send  Pompey,  now  thirty  years  of  age,  to 
the  support  of  Meteilus,  who  was  unequal  to  cope 
%vith  so  able  an  adversary.  He  was  invested  with 
proconsular  power.  The  two  commanders,  who  acted 
independently  of  each  other,  though  with  a  mutual 
good  understanding,  were  both  defeated  through  the 
superior  activity  and  skill  of  Sertorius.  Pompey  lost 
two  battles,  and  was  personally  in  danger  ;  and,  as 
long  as  Sertorius  was  alive,  the  war  was  continued 
with  little  success.  But  Sertorius  having  been  mur- 
dered by  his  own  officers,  and  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand by  Perpenna,  Pompey  soon  brought  the  strug- 
gle to  an  end.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  the  servile 
war  was  raging  :  Crassus  had  already  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  Spartacus,  the  leader  of  the  rebels, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  Pompey  but  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  remnants  of  the  servile  forces  ;  yet 
he  assumed  the  merit  of  this  triumph,  and  displayed 
so  little  moderation  in  his  success  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Sylla. 

He  triumphed,  however,  a  second  time,  and  was 
chosen  consul  B.  C.  70,  although  he  had  yet  held 
none  of  those  civil  offices  through  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  pass  to  the  consulshi}).  His  colleague  was 
Crassus,  and  both  of  them  courted  the  people — Cras- 
sus by  his  profuse  largesses,  and  Pompey  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  tribuneship,  and  other  popular  insti- 
tutions. In  the  course  of  the  year,  when  the  censors 
were,  according  to  custom,  engaged  in  granting  re- 
lease from  service  to  such  knights  as  had  served  the 
time  required,  Pompey  appeared  before  them  in  his 
consular  robes,  and  leading  his  horse  by  his  bridle. 
The  censor  asked  him — ■"  Pompey  the  Great,  have 
you  served  the  time  required  by  law  r"  "  Yes,"  an- 
swered he,  "  and  all  under  mv  own  command."  This 


answer  was  received  with  a  general  shout  of  applause  : 
the  censors  rose  from  their  seats,  and  accompanied 
him  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  to  his 
house.  Two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship, the  pirates,  encouraged  by  the  Mithridatic  war, 
had  become  so  powerful  in  the  Mediterranean  that 
they  carried  on  a  regular  warfare  along  a  great  extent 
of  coast,  and  were  masters  of  1000  galleys  and  400 
to^^Tis.  The  tribune  Gabinius,  a  man  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Pompey,  proposed  that  an  individual 
(whose  name  he  did  not  mention)  should  be  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  by  sea  and  land  for  three 
years,  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrages  of  the  pirates. 
Several  friends  of  the  constitution  spoke  with  warmth 
against  this  proposition  ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  and  the  power  was  conferred  on  Pompey 
with  the  title  of  proconsul.  In  four  months  he  cleared 
the  sea  of  the  ships  of  the  pirates,  got  possession  of 
their  fortresses  and  towns,  set  free  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  and  took  captive  20,000  pirates,  to  whom, 
no  less  prudently  than  humanely,  he  assigned  the 
insular  towns  of  Cilicia  and  other  provinces,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  and  thus 
deprived  them  of  any  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  former  course.  Meanwhile  the  war  against 
Mithridates  had  been  carried  on  with  various  fortune, 
and,  although  Lucullus  had  pushed  the  enemy  hard, 
yet  the  latter  still  found  new  means  to  continue  the 
contest.  The  tribune  Manilius  then  proposed  that 
Pompey  should  be  placed  ever  Lucullus  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
and  likewise  over  all  the  other  Roman  generals  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  that  all  the  armies  in  that 
quarter  should  be  under  his  control,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  retained  the  supreme  command  by  sea. 
This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of  power  than  had 
ever  been  entrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  and  several 
distinguished  men  were  resolved  to  oppose  a  propo- 
sition so  dangerous  to  freedom  with  their  whole  in- 
fluence :  but  Pompey  was  so  high  in  the  popular 
favour  that  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proposition  only  Hortensius  and  Catulus 
had  the  courage  to  speak  against  it,  while  Cicero, 
who  hoped  to  obtain  the  consulship  through  the  sup- 
port of  the  Pompeian  party,  advocated  it  with  all  his 
eloquence;  and  Caesar,  to  whom  such  deviations  from 
the  constitution  were  acceptable,  used  all  his  influ- 
ence in  favour  of  it.  Cicero's  oration  "  Pro  Lege  Ma- 
niha"  contains  a  sketch  of  Pompey's  public  life,  with 
the  most  splendid  eulogy  that  perhaps  was  ever  made 
on  any  individual.  The  law  was  adopted  by  all  the 
tribes,  and  Pom})ey,  with  assumed  reluctance,  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

He  arrived  in  Asia  B.  C.  0",  received  the  command 
of  Lucullus,  who  was  the  less  able  to  conceal  his  cha- 
grin as  Pompey  industriously  abolished  all  his  regu- 
lations. The  king  was  driven  from  his  strong  holds, 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  camp,  and  compelled  to 
fiee  into  the  country  beyond  the  Caspian.  Pompey, 
who  had  at  the  same  time  detached  Tigranes  from 
his  aUiance  with  Mithridates,  and  placed  his  kingdom 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Romans,  followed  Mithri- 
dates to  Scythia  and  waged  war  for  two  years  with  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  that  region.  He  then  returned 
to  Pontus,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom, 
and  converted  Syria  into  a  Roman  province.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  two  brothers  Aristobulus  and  Hyr- 
canus,  who  claimed  the  throne  of  J  uda-a,  he  appeared 
in  that  country  to  settle  the  dispute.     After  a  three 
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months'  siege  he  took  Jerusalem  l)y  storm,  and  con- 
ferred on  llyrcanus  the  dignity  of  hij^li-jjrjest.  In 
the  mean  time  Mithridates,  reduced  to  despair,  had 
poisoned  himself,  and  thus  ended  the  war.  After 
Pompey  had  settled  the  aftairs  of  Asia  he  visited 
Greece,  where  he  heard  the  orators  and  poets,  and 
displayed  his  respect  for  philosophy  hy  making  a 
valuable  gift  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He  then  returned 
to  Italy,  dismissed  his  army  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  citizens  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  lirundu- 
siurn,  and  entered  Rome  as  a  private  man.  The 
whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him 
with  acclamations. 

His  claim  of  a  triumph  was  admitted  without  oppo- 
sition ;  and  never  had  Rome  yet  witnessed  such  a 
splendid  display  as  on  the  two  days  of  his  triumphal 
procession.  Captive  kings  and  nobles  walked  before 
his  chariot,  and  the  spoils  which  were  poured  into  the 
public  treasury  amounted  to  an  enormous  sum.  After 
the  triumph  Pompey  allowed  all  the  captives  to  re- 
turn to  tlieir  country  except  Tigranes  and  Aristo- 
bulus.  His  plan  now  was,  under  the  appearance  of 
.a  private  individual,  to  maintain  the  first  place  in  the 
state ;  but  he  found  obstacles  on  several  sides.  Lu- 
culius  and  Crassus  were  superior  to  him  in  wealth ; 
the  zealous  republicans  looked  upon  him  with  suspi- 
cion ;  Caesar  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future 
greatness.  Pompey  was  therefore  driven  to  artifices 
.of  all  sorts,  and  attached  the  profligate  Ciodius  to 
his  interest.  Ceesar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  as- 
pired to  the  consulship,  and  to  effect  his  purpose  he 
.reconciled  Pompey  and  Crassus  with  each  other,  and 
united  with  thein  in  forming  the  coalition  which  is 
Jknown  under  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.  He 
was  chosen  consul;  and,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
.■daughter  Julia  with  Pompey,  seemed  to  have  secured 
•his  union  with  that  general.  From  this  time  Pompey 
countenanced  measures  which,  as  a  good  citizen,  he 
should  have  opposed  as  subversive  of  freedom.  He 
allowed  his  own  eulogist,  Cicero,  to  be  driven  into 
•banishment  by  the  tribune  Ciodius  ;  but  having  after- 
wards himself  quarrelled  with  Ciodius,  he  diad  the 
former  recalled.  He  supported  the  illegal  nomina- 
iion  of  Caesar  to  a  five  years'  command  in  Gaul;  tlie 
fatal  consequence  of  this  compliance  afterwards  ap- 
peared ;  and  to  maintain  their  power,  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  a  second  time  candidates  for  the  con- 
sulship, which  they  obtained,  though  not  without 
violence.  After  the  expiration  of  their  year,  Crassus 
went  to  his  government  in  Asia ;  while  Pompey,  to 
whom  Spain  was  assigned,  remamed  at  Rome,  and  ex- 
hibited shows  to  the  people.  Yet  he  did  not  entirely 
trust  to  the  popular  favour,  but  maintained  an  army 
to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe.  The  fall  of  Crassus  in 
Parthia  left  but  two  masters  to  the  Roman  world ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Julia  in  childbed  these  friends 
became  rivals.  Pompey,  however,  still  retained  so 
much  good  will  towards  Ceesar  that  he  sent  him  two 
legions  to  supply  his  losses.  As  the  troubles  in- 
creased in  the  capital,  it  was  the  wish  of  some  that 
Pompey  should  be  named  dictator  ;  but  Cato  pro- 
posed, as  a  more  regular  mode  of  proceeding,  to  name 
him  sole  consul,  which  was  immediately  done.  As 
Caesar's  reputation  as  a  general  and  his  favour  with 
the  people  continually  increased,  Pompey  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  his  influence  by  a  union  with 
the  principal  families.  With  this  view  he  married 
Cornelia,  widow  of  the  young  Crassus  and  daughter 
of  Meteilus  Scipio,  whom  he  made  his  colleague  in 
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the  consulship ;  and  he  procured  a  rejection  by  the 
senate  of  Csesar's  request  for  a  continuation  of  his 
command  in  Gaul.  The  most  important  offices  were 
filled  by  his  influence  with  the  enemies  of  Csesar,  and 
he  recalled  the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  him. 
It  was  now  proposed  that  both  should  lay  down  their 
commands  ;  but  Pompey's  adherents  objected  that 
Cfesar's  time  had  already  expired  while  Pompey's  had 
not.  It  was  soon  evident  that  they  were  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  that  neither  was  inclined  to  return 
to  a  private  station. 

Lucan,  who  in  his  sentiments  was  a  Pompeian, 
says  that  Pompey  could  not  bear  an  equal,  nor  Cfesar 
a  superior.  The  former  had  certainly  the  forms  of 
the  law  on  his  side,  since  the  senate  had  recalled 
Caesar  and  confirmed  Pompey  in  his  command.  In 
actual  strength  the  two  rivals  were  very  unequal. 
Pompey  had  never  been  equal  in  ability  to  Caesar, 
and  was  now  but  the  shadow  of  a  great  name.  He 
himself  was  not  conscious  of  this  decline  of  his  influ- 
ence ;  and  when  Cicero,  who  found  him  deaf  to  all 
proposals  of  accommodation,  asked  him  how  he 
thought  to  oppose  Caesar,  he  rephed,  "  I  have  only 
to  stamp  with  my  foot  and  an  army  will  arise  out  of 
the  ground."  '  Caesar  had  already  laid  siege  to  Ra- 
venna, and  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country  by 
the  senate,  which  but  too  late  for  the  activity  of  his 
rival  committed  to  Pompey  the  defence  of  the  state. 
Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon  and  approached  the  city, 
and  in  sixty  days  he  subdued  all  Italy.  Pompey,  be- 
sieged in  Brundusium,  fled  to  Greece,  where  he  col- 
lected a  numerous  army.  Caesar  followed  him,  first 
offering  terms  of  accommodation,  then  battle.  Pom- 
pey declined  both,  and  encamped  before  Dyrrachium. 
Caesar  surrounded  him,  but  he  broke  through  the 
enemy  and  escaped,  though  with  a  heavy  loss.  They 
finally  met  near  Pharsalus,  in  Macedonia.  Pompey 
had  been  forced  by  his  officers  to  engage,  and  showed 
himself  unworthy  of  his  fame  ;  for  when  he  saw  his 
troops  thrown  into  disorder,  he  retired  to  his  tent 
and  remained  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  till  the  ap- 
jiroach  of  the  conquerors  aroused  him  to  attend  to 
his  safety.  He  fled  through  Larissa  to  the  sea,  and 
sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  he  found  his  faithful  Cornelia, 
with  whom  and  some  friends  he  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Asia.  At  Cyprus  a  council  was  held  in  re- 
gard to  his  future  course.  Pompey  wished  to  go  to 
Parthia;  but  on  the  proposition  of  the  Greek  Theo- 
phanes,  he  proceeded  towards  Egypt,  where  he  might 
expect  a  favourable  reception  from  the  young  Pto- 
lemy, whose  father  had  received  benefits  from  his 
hands.  As  soon  as  his  approach  to  Egypt  was  known, 
the  base  ministers  of  the  youthful  king  determined  to 
possess  themselves  of  his  person  and  put  him  to 
death.  On  his  arrival  a  boat  was  accordingly  sent, 
with  Achillas,  the  Egyptian  general,  and  some  Roman 
fugitives,  inviting  him  to  land.  Pompey  feared  trea- 
chery, but  it  was  too  late  to  recede :  after  tenderly 
taking  leave  of  his  wife  and  his  son  he  stepped  into  the 
boat.  A  numerous  multitude  on  the  shore  awaited 
his  approach ;  but  before  he  had  landed  the  mur- 
derers struck  him  down.  Covering  his  head  with 
his  toga,  he  expired  without  a  groan.  His  head  was 
separated  from  his  body,  and  the  trunk  was  left  naked 
on  the  shore.  A  faithful  freedman  and  a  Roman  sol- 
dier, who  had  served  under  Pompey,  collected  some 
wood  and  burned  the  sad  remains  of  him  who  had 
once  been  the  master  of  Rome.  When  Caesar  arrived 
in  Egypt  the  head  of  his  enemy  was  shown  to  him  ; 
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Ijut  he  turned  away  from  the  sight  with  tears,  pun- 
ished his  murderers,  caused  the  head  to  be  solemnly 
interred,  and  over  his  grave  erected  a  temjde  to  Ne- 
mesis. Pompey  was  fifty-nine  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death  ;  his  name  is  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  antiquity.  He  was  moderate  in  pleasure,  free  from 
e.xtravagant  lu.\ury,  and,  in  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
fortune,  kind,  mild,  and  humane,  when  not  carried 
away  by  party  spirit.  His  genius  was  various,  and 
his  mind  was  cultivated  by  philosophy  and  letters. 
If  he  was  not  a  true  patriot,  his  ambition  was  not  to 
be  the  destroyer  of  freedom,  but  the  chief  of  a  free 
commonwealth ;  or,  as  Lucan  says  of  him,  "  rector 
senatus,  sed  regnantis."  Incapable  of  sustaining 
himself  at  the  height  which  he  had  reached,  he  fell 
rapidly,  and  lost  some  of  his  fame  by  the  manner  of 
his  fall.  Pompey  left  two  sons,  Cneus  and  Se.vtus. 
The  former  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Munda  ;  the 
latter,  after  Ca?sar's  death,  made  himself  formidable 
to  the  new  triumvirs  by  sea,  and  was  finally  put  to 
death  by  the  command  of  Antony,  in  Armenia,  whi- 
ther he  had  fled. 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  JUAN,  one  of  the  early  Spa- 
nish discoverers  in  America,  was  sent  by  Ovando  to 
conquer  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  ;  and  having  there 
amassed  great  wealth,  and  received  information  of  an 
island  situated  to  the  north,  in  which  there  was  a 
miraculous  fountam  possessing  the  power  of  restoring 
youth  to  the  aged,  he  sailed  in  1512  in  quest  of  these 
happy  shores.  Although  he  was  unable  to  find  the 
fountain  of  youth,  he  discovered  the  country  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Florida.  Ponce  returned  to  Spain 
and  received  from  Ferdinand  permission  to  colonize 
the  island  of  Florida,  as  he  called  it,  but  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Porto  Rico  without  making  any  attempts 
at  colonization. 

PONI.VrOWSKI,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  Po- 
lish family,  who  were  descended  from  an  Italian 
stock.  Joseph  Salinguerra,  who  was  born  in  1612, 
belonging  to  the  old  Italian  family  Torelli,  having 
settled  in  Poland  after  the  murder  of  all  his  house 
by  Ranuzio  I.,  duke  of  Parma,  took  the  name  of 
Eziolek,  and  afterwards  that  of  Poniatowski,  from  an 
estate  Poniatow  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Albert 
Poniatowski  and  Anna  Leczinska.  His  descendants 
received  the  title  of  prince  in  1764,  and  the  family 
still  forms  one  of  the  thirty-six  Roman  ducal  and 
princely  families,  but  has  not  the  same  privileges  with 
the  thirty-five  others. — Stanislaus  (Count  Poniatow- 
ski), who  was  born  in  167S,  is  known  for  his  connexion 
with  Charles  XII.,M'hom,  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa, 
he  followed  into  Turkey,  and  as  whose  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  he  had  tlie  address  to  involve  the 
Porte  in  a  war  with  Russia.  He  wrote  "  Remarques 
d'un  Seigneur  Polonais  surl'  Histoire  de  Charles  XII. 
par  Voltaire."  His  eldest  son,  Stanislaus  II.  Augus- 
tus, the  favourite  of  Catherine  II.,  was  born  in  1732, 
and  was  elected  king  of  Poland  under  the  influence 
of  Russian  bayonets  in  1764.  He  was  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  with  good  intentions,  but 
without  the  energy-  and  firmness  of  purpose  necessary 
to  sustain  a  tottering  throne  and  bridle  a  hcentious 
nobility.  The  Czartoryski  family,  with  which  he  was 
connected,  had  sent  him  to  Petersburg  to  promote 
the  election  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  to  the  Polish 
throne,  on  which,  however,  the  handsome  ambassador 
was  himself  seated  by  Catherine's  favour ;  and  the 
Czartoryskis,  finding  they  could  not  even  rule  in  his 
name,  began  to  intrigue  against  him.     His  attempts 


to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  dissidents,  and 
to  introduce  some  modifications  into  the  Pohsh  con- 
stitution, raised  a  powerful  party  against  him.  A  con- 
federation was  accordingly  formed,  which  was  put 
down  by  Russian  troops,  and  Poland  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  disadvantageous  treaty  ;  but  new  con- 
federations at  Bar,  Hahcz,  and  Lublin,  involved  the 
country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  broke  out 
in  176s.  The  catholic  confederates  declared  the  throne 
vacant,  and  a  body  of  conspirators  under  Count  Pu- 
laski seized  the  person  of  the  king  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  of  November,  1771.  Being  left  alone  with  a 
person  named  Koczinski,  the  king  persuaded  him 
to  allow  him  to  write  to  AYarsaw,  whence  a  guard 
was  sent  to  conduct  him  home.  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian troops  now  filled  the  country,  and  most  of  the 
nobles,  therefore,  abandoned  Stanislaus,  and  in  1772, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  and  the 
senate,  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was  made  by  the 
three  great  robbers,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
The  king  was  now  become  totally  dependent  on  the 
standing  council,  which  was  governed  by  the  Russian 
ambassador.  The  Polish  nobles  at  lengtli  discerned 
the  true  means  ofsecuring  the  independenceof  Poland. 

They  obtained  from  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prus- 
sia a  promise  to  stand  by  the  republic  in  case  it  should 
be  attacked  on  account  of  its  amendments  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  Prussia  gave  her  consent  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  3rd  of  May,  1791,  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  Stanislaus.  In  this  situation  Stanislaus 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  wisdom  and  dignity 
as  to  recover  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  nation.  He 
also  seemed  determined  to  brave  the  resentment  of  Ca- 
therine ;  but  the  connexion  with  Prussia  having  been 
broken,  and  the  minority  of  the  diet,  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  constitution,  having  procured  a  reversal 
of  the  proceedings  through  Potocki  and  Rzewuski 
from  Vienna  and  Petersburg,  the  feeble  Stanislaus 
gave  way.  The  Polish  army,  notwithstanding  the 
valour  of  Kosciusko,  was  not  suited  for  a  long  resist- 
ance, and  Stanislaus,  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with 
his  people  rather  than  submit,  acceded,  at  the  request 
of  Russia,  to  the  confederation  of  Targowitz.  He 
thus  alienated  the  minds  of  the  nation  without  disarm- 
ing Catherine.  Prussia  and  Russia  now  proceeded 
to  a  second  partition  in  1793  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
declared,  of  setting  limits  to  Jacobinism  in  Poland. 
The  king's  opposition  only  served  to  e.xpose  him  to 
personal  abuse  from  the  Russian  general,  Rautenfeld, 
and  the  Russian  ambassador.  Count  Sievers.  Ca- 
therine obliged  him  to  sign  the  act  of  partition,  which 
completed  the  political  annihilation  of  the  Pohsh  state, 
and  to  abdicate  the  throne  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1 795,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation.  He  went 
to  Petersburg,  where  he  received  a  pension,  living  as 
a  private  individual,  and  died  in  1798. 

Joseph,  nephewof  Stanislaus,  born  1763,  served  with 
courage  against  the  Russians  in  1 792,  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  his  uncle  to  the  confederation  of  Targowitz, 
left  the  service  with  most  of  the  best  officers.  When 
the  Poles  atte  i  pted,  in  1794,  to  drive  the  Russians 
out  of  the  country,  he  again  joined  the  Polish  camj) 
as  a  volunteer.  Kosciusko  gave  him  the  command 
of  a  division,  at  the  head  of  which  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  two  sieges  of  Warsaw.  After  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  he  went  to  Vienna,  and,  rejecting 
the  oflers  of  Catherine  and  Paul,  lived  in  retirement 
on  his  return  to  Poland,  at  his  estates  near  Warsaw. 
The  creation  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  rekindled  the 
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hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots,  and  Poniatowski  ac- 
cepted the  i)lace  of  minister  of  war  in  the  new  state. 
In  1809  he  commanded  the  Pohsh  army  against  a 
superior  Austrian  force,  wliich  was  sent  to  occupy 
the  duchy,  compelled  it  to  retire  rather  hy  skilful  ma- 
noeuvres than  by  force  of  arms,  and  penetrated  into 
Galicia.  In  the  war  of  1812  against  Russia  he  was 
again  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  forces,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  all  the  principal  affairs  of  this  che- 
quered campaign.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  during 
which  Napoleon  created  him  marshal  of  France,  he 
was  ordered  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  French  army. 
The  enemy  were  already  in  possession  of  the  suburbs 
of  Leipsic,  and  had  thrown  light  troops  over  the  El- 
ster,  when  the  prince  arrived  with  a  few  followers  at 
the  river,  the  bridge  over  which  had  been  blown 
up  by  the  French.  Poniatowski,  already  wounded, 
plunged  with  his  horse  into  the  stream,  which  swal- 
lowed up  horse  and  rider.  His  body  was  first  found 
on  the  24th,  and  buried  with  all  the  honours  of  his 
rank  on  the  26th.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
"Warsaw,  and  in  ISIG  was  deposited  in  the  cathedral 
at  Cracow.  Thorwaldsen  has  executed  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Poniatowski  for  the  city  of  Warsaw. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  ERIC,  a  distinguished  Danish 
ecclesiastic,  who  was  born  in  1698.  He  was  educated 
at  Copenhagen,  and  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  1738.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Bergen  in 
1747,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1764.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  his  "  Natural  History  of 
Norway." 


POPE,  ALEXANDER.— There  are  few  poets  who 
stand  so  high  in  the  annals  of  English  literature  as 
this  distinguished  scholar.  He  was  born  in  1668, 
and  received  a  good  classical  education  from  several 
members  of  the  catholic  priesthood.  He  made  se- 
veral clever  translations  from  the  Greek  before  he  had 
attained  his  fourteenth  year,  and  two  years  later  com- 
pleted his  pastorals,  which  introduced  him  to  the  first 
literati  of  the  day.  They  were  followed  by  his  "Ode 
for  St.  Ceciha's  Day,"  and  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism," 
a  work  which  displays  such  extent  of  comprehension, 
such  nicety  of  distinction,  such  acquaintance  with 
mankind,  and  such  knowledge  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  learning,  as  are  not  often  attained  by  the 
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maturest  age  and  longest  experience.  It  was  pub- 
lished al)out  two  years  afterwards,  and,  being  praised 
by  Addison  in  "  The  Spectator,"  was  thought  so  fa- 
vourably of  as  to  displease  the  celebrated  critic 
Dennis,  "who,"  he  says,  "found  himself  attacked, 
without  any  manner  of  provocation  on  his  side,  and 
attacked  in  his  person,  instead  of  his  writings,  by  one 
who  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when 
all  the  world  knew  he  was  persecuted  by  fortune ; 
and  not  only  saw  that  this  was  attempted  in  a  clan- 
destine manner,  with  the  utmost  falsehood  and  ca- 
lumny, but  found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little 
affected  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at 
the  same  time  but  truth,  candour,  friendship,  good- 
nature, humanity,  and  magnanimity." 

The  ])amphlet  is  such  as  rage  might  be  expected 
to  dictate.  He  supposes  himself  to  be  asked  two 
questions ;  whether  the  essay  will  succeed,  and  who 
or  what  is  the  author  ?  Its  success  he  admits  to  be 
secured  by  the  false  opinions  then  prevalent ;  the 
author  he  concludes  to  be  "young  and  raw."  "  First, 
because  he  discovers  a  self-sufficiency  be3'ond  his 
ability,  and  hath  rashly  undertaken  a  task  infinitely 
above  his  force.  Secondly,  while  this  little  author 
struts  and  affects  the  dictatorian  air,  he  plainly  shows 
that  at  the  same  time  he  is  under  the  rod  ;  and,  while 
he  jiretends  to  give  law  to  others,  is  a  pedantic  slave 
to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly,  he  hath,  like 
school-1)oys,  borrowed  both  from  living  and  dead. 
Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  frequently 
contradicts  himself.  Fifthly,  he  is  almost  perpetu- 
ally in  the  wrong."  All  these  positions  he  attempts 
to  prove  by  quotations  and  remarks ;  but  Johnson 
truly  observes  that  his  desire  to  do  mischief  is  greater 
than  his  power.  He  has,  however,  justly  criticised 
some  passages  in  these  lines  : — 

"  There  are  whom  heaven  has  bless'd  with  store  of  wit. 
Yet  want  as  much  ag^in  to  manage  it ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife — " 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and  that 
what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is  truly  judgment. 

Of  this  essay  Pope  declared  that  he  did  not  expect 
the  sale  to  be  quick,  because  "  not  one  gentleman  in 
sixt)',  even  of  liberal  education,  could  understand  it." 
The  gentlemen,  and  the  education  of  that  time,  seem 
to  have  been  of  a  lower  character  than  they  are  of 
this.  He  mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  nume- 
rous impression.  Dennis  was  not,  however,  his  only 
censurer;  the  zealous  catholics  thought  the  monks 
treated  with  too  much  contempt,  and  Erasmus  too 
studiously  praised ;  but  to  these  objections  he  paid 
but  little  attention. 

Not  long  after  he  wrote  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
the  most  airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  his  compositions.  It  was  occasioned  by 
a  rather  too  famihar  frolic  of  gallantry,  in  which  Lord 
Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor's  hair. 
This,  whether  by  stealth  or  violence,  was  so  much  re- 
sented, that  the  intimacy  of  the  two  families,  before 
very  friendly,  was  interrupted. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addison 
"merum  sal."  Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was  ca- 
pable of  improvement ;  and,  having  luckily  contrived 
to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the  Rosicrucians,  im- 
parted the  scheme  with  which  his  head  was  teeming 
to  Addison,  who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  stood, 
was  "  a  delicious  little  thing,"  and  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement to  retouch  it. 

Of  this  poem  many  years  afterwards  Dennis  pub- 
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lisKed  some  remarks,  though  with  very  little  force, 
and  with  no  effect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  public  was 
already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
criticism.  About  the  same  period  he  published  the 
"  Temple  of  Fame ;"  on  which  Dennis  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  criticism,  in  which  the  most  reasonable  ob- 
jection is,  that  some  of  the  lines  represent  motion 
as  exhibited  by  sculpture. 

Of  the  epistle  from  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  Johnson 
could  not  ascertain  the  date.  His  first  inclination  to 
attempt  a  composition  of  that  kind  arose  from  his 
perusal  of  Prior's  "  Nut-brown  Maid."     How  much 
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to  his  fortune.  The  allowance  which  his  father  made 
him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  might 
be  considered  liberal,  could  not  be  large  ;  his  religion 
prevented  him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  em- 
ployment, and  he  complained  that  he  wanted  even 
money  to  buy  books.  He  therefore  resolved  to  try 
how  far  the  favour  of  the  public  extended,  by  solicit- 
ing a  subscription  to  a  version  of  the  Iliad,  with 
large  notes.  To  print  by  subscription  was  for  some 
time  a  practice  peculiar  to  the  English.  The  first 
considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient  was  em- 
ployed, is  said  to  have  been  Dryden's  Virgil,  and 


he  has  surpassed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  justice 
that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of  the  same 
kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope  and  resignation 
gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to  disappointed  love, 
which  images  merely  natural  cannot  bestow.  In  the 
year  17 13  he  published  "  Windsor  Forest,"  of  which 
part  was,  as  he  relates,  written  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  about  the  same  time  as  his  pastorals,  and  the 
latter  part  was  added  afterwards ;  where  the  addition 
begins  we  are  not  told.  The  lines  relating  to  the 
peace  confess  their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  was  then  in  high  reputation  and  in- 
fluence among  the  Tories,  and  it  is  said  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to  Addison  both 
as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  The  pain  that  Addison 
might  feel  it  is  not  likely  he  would  confess,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  so  well  suppressed  his  discontent  that 
Pope  considered  himself  his  favourite ;  for,  having 
been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  "  Cato,"  he  intro- 
duced it  by  a  prologue  ;  and  when  Dennis  published 
his  remarks,  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but 
to  revenge  his  friend  by  a  "  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy 
of  John  Dennis."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Addison  gave  no  encouragement  to  this  disinge- 
nuous hostility,  for  Pope  says  in  a  letter  to  him, 
"  Indeed  your  opinion,  that  'tis  entirely  to  be  neg- 
lected, would  be  my  own  in  my  own  case ;  but  I  felt 
more  warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his 
book  against  myself  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes 
it  made  me  heartily  merry)."  He  shortly  afterwards 
published  in  "The  Guardian  "  the  ironical  compari- 
son between  the  pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope.  The 
superiority  of  Pope  is  so  ingeniously  dissembled  and 
the  feeble  lines  of  Philips  so  skilfully  preferred,  that 
Steele  was  imwilling  to  ])rint  the  paper  lest  Pope 
should  be  offended.  Addison  immediately  saw  the 
writer's  design,  but  concealed  his  discovery  and  per- 
mitted its  publication,  which,  by  making  his  friend 
Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy  to 
Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  strong  i  shortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom,  were 
inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  painting  with  that  of  ;  sold  as  copies  printed  for  the  subscribers.  Lintot 
poetry,  and  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  printed  250  on  royal  paper  in  folio  for  two  guineas  a 
He  was  near-sighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  :  volume  ;  of  the  small  folio,  having  printed  1750  copies 
nature  for  a  painter ;  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  ;  of  the  first  volume,  he  reduced  the  number  in  the 
could  advance,  and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends    other  volumes  to  1000.    It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that 


it  had  been  tried  again  with  great  success  when  the 
"  Tatlers  "  were  collected  into  volumes.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt  would  be  suc- 
cessful. He  M'as  in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and 
was  personally  known  to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of 
employment  or  splendour  of  reputation  had  made 
eminent ;  he  conversed  indifferently  with  both  parties 
and  never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  political  opi- 
nions, and  it  might  be  naturally  expected,  as  each 
faction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great 
men,  who  on  other  occasions  practised  all  the  violence 
of  opposition,  wovdd  emulate  each  other  in  their  en- 
couragement of  a  poet  who  delighted  all,  and  by 
whom  none  had  been  offended.  With  these  hopes 
he  offered  an  English  Iliad  to  subscribers,  in  six 
volumes  in  quarto,  for  six  guineas.  His  proposal 
was  very  favourably  received,  and  the  patrons  of 
literature  were  busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking 
and  promote  his  interest.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  la- 
mented that  such  a  genius  should  be  wasted  upon 
a  work  not  original,  but  proposed  no  means  by 
which  he  might  live  without  it.  Addison  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him 
not  to  be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation 
when  he  might  be  universally  favoured.  The  great- 
ness of  the  design,  the  popularity  of  the  author,  and 
the  attention  of  the  literary  world,  naturally  raised 
such  expectations  of  the  future  sale,  that  the  book- 
sellers made  their  offers  with  great  eagerness  ;  but 
the  highest  bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  became 
proprietor  on  condition  of  supplying,  at  his  own 
exj)ense,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered 
to  subscribers,  or  presented  to  friends,  and  pay- 
ing 200/.  for  every  volume.  Of  the  quartos  it  was 
stipulated  that  none  should  be  printed  but  for  the 
author,  that  the  subscription  might  not  be  depre- 
ciated;  but  Lintot  impressed  the  same  pages  upon 
a  small  folio  and  paper  perhaps  a  little  thinner ;  and 
sold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a  guinea  each 
volume,  books  so  little  inferior  to  the  quartos  that, 
by  a  fraud   of  trade,  those  folios  being  afterwards 


to  sit.  A  picture  of  Betterton,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
by  him,  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mansfield. 
He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with  kindness 
and  esteem,  and  after  his  death  published  under  his 
name  a  version,  in  modern  English,  of  Chaucer's 
"  Prologues,"  and  one  of  his  "  Tales." 

The  following  year  produced  a  bolder  attempt,  by 
which  profit  was  sought  as  well  as  praise.  The  poems 
which  he  had  hitherto  written,  however  they  might 
have  raised  his  name,  had  made  very  little  addition 


the  bookseller,  after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality, 
was  by  a  very  unjust  and  illegal  action  defrauded 
of  his  profit.  An  edition  of  the  English  Iliad  was 
printed  in  Holland  in  duodecimo,  and  imported  clan- 
destinely for  the  gratification  of  those  who  were  im- 
patient to  read  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy. 
This  fraud  could  only  be  counteracted  by  an  edition 
equally  cheap  and  more  commodious,  and  Lintot  was 
compelled  to  contract  his  folio  at  once  into  a  duode- 
cimo, and  lose  the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gra- 
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dation.  The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  book  as  they  had  been  in 
the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the  text  in 
the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more  easily  con- 
sulted. Of  this  edition  2500  were  first  printed,  and 
5000  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  but  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necessary  to  produce  considerable  profit. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation, 
though  report  seems  to  have  over-rated  it,  was  such 
as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  The  subscribers 
were  575  ;  the  copies  for  which  subscriptions  were 
given  were  654,  and  only  660  were  printed.  For 
those  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay  ;  he  therefore 
received,  including  the  200/.  a  volume,  5320/.  4*. 
without  deduction,  as  the  books  were  supplied  by 
Lintot.  By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope 
was  relieved  from  those  pecuniary  distresses  with 
which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  he  had  hither- 
to struggled.  While  the  translation  of  Homer  was 
in  its  progress  Mr.  Craggs,  then  secretary  of  state, 
oflfered  to  procure  him  a  pension,  which,  at  least 
during  his  ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy. 
7'his  was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  should  be  pressed  from  want  of 
money  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  supplies. 
Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  soli- 
cited for  money  by  Pope.  With  the  product  of  this 
subscription  he  secured  his  future  life  from  want  by 
considerable  annuities.  The  estate  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  found  to  have  been  charged  with 
500/.  a  year,  payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtless  his 
translation  enabled  him  to  purchase. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence 
and  difficulty  of  this  great  work,  it  must  be  very  de- 
sirable to  know  how  it  v/as  performed,  and  by  what 
gradations  it  advanced  to  correctness.  Of  such  an 
intellectual  process  the  knowledge  has  very  rarely 
been  attainable  ;  but  happily  there  remains  the  ori- 
ginal copy  of  the  Iliad,  which,  being  obtained  by 
Bolingbroke  as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  him  to 
Mallet.  But  between  this  manuscript,  which  is 
written  upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an  intermediate 
copy  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it  returned  from 
the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  Dr.  Johnson  procured  a  few 
transcripts,  which  we  subjoin  after  the  copy  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  printed  edition.  Those  words  in  italics 
are  cancelled  in  the  copy.  The  beginning  of  the  first 
book  stands  thus  : — 

"  The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  goddess,  sing  ! 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
,    The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. 

The  stern  P elides'  rage,  0  goddess,  sing. 
Of  all  the  wnes  of  Greece  the  fatal  spring. 
That  strew' d  with  warriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain, 
And  peopled  the  dark  hell  with  heroes  sUiin. 

"Whose  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore, 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove  ; 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 

Whose  limhs,  unbuned  on  the  hostile  shore, 

Derouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 

Since  first  Atrides  and  Achilles  <<ro!e.- 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 
Declare,  O  Muse,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power  ? 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread. 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead; 
The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defied. 
And  for  the  king's  ofifence  the  people  died. 

Declare,  O  goddess,  what  offended  power 

Inflamed  their  tags,  in  that  ill-omen'd  hour; 


Phoebus  himself  the  dire  delate  procured, 

T'  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injured  priest  endured. 

For  this  the  god  a  dire  infection,  spread, 

.iliid  hcup'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead-' 

The  king  of  men  tlie  sacred  sire  d^ied, 

And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  died." 

The  Iliad  was  published,  volume  by  volume  as 
the  translation  proceeded ;  the  four  first  books  ap- 
peared in  1715.  The  expectation  of  this  work  was 
undoubtedly  high,  and  every  man  who  had  con- 
nected his  name  with  criticism  or  poetry  was  desirous 
of  such  intelligence  as  might  enal)le  him  to  talk  upon 
the  popular  topic.  Halifax,  who,  by  having  been 
first  a  poet  and  then  a  ])atron  of  poetry,  had  actjuired 
the  right  of  l)eing  a  judge,  was  willing  to  hear  some 
books  while  they  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this  re- 
hearsal Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  account : 
— "The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pretender 
to  taste  than  really  possessed  of  it.  When  I  had 
finished  the  two  or  three  first  books  of  my  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,  that  lord  desired  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  them  read  at  his  house.  Addison, 
Congreve,  and  Garth  were  there  at  the  reading.  In 
four  or  five  places  Lord  Halifax  stopped  me  very 
civilly,  and  with  a  speech  each  time  much  of  the 
same  kind,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope,  but  there 
is  something  in  that  passage  that  does  not  quite  please 
me.  Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  consider 
it  a  little  at  your  leisure.  I  am  sure  you  can  give 
it  a  little  turn.'  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's  with 
Dr.  Garth  in  his  chariot ;  and,  as  we  were  going 
along,  was  saying  to  the  doctor,  that  my  lord  had 
laid  me  under  a  great  deal  of  diflSculty  by  such  loose 
and  general  observations ;  that  I  had  been  thinking 
over  the  passages  almost  ever  since,  and  could  not 
guess  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his  lordship  in 
either  of  them.  Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my  em- 
barrassment; said  I  had  not  been  long  enough 
acquainted  with  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet ; 
that  I  need  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those 
places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.  '  All  you 
need  do,'  says  he,  '  is  to  leave  them  just  as  they  are; 
call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three  months  hence, 
thank  him  for  his  kind  observations  on  those  pas- 
sages, and  then  read  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have 
known  him  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be 
answerable  for  the  event.'  I  followed  his  advice ; 
waited  on  Lord  Halifax  some  time  after ;  said  I  hoped 
he  would  find  his  objections  to  those  passages  re- 
moved; read  them  to  him' exactly  as  they  were  at 
first ;  and  his  lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out,  'Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly 
right — nothing  can  be  better.'  " 

It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the  wise  suspect  that 
they  are  despised  or  cheated.  Halifax,  thinking  this 
a  lucky  opportunity  of  securing  immortality,  made 
some  advances  of  favour  and  some  overtures  of  ad- 
vantage to  Pope,  which  he  seems  to  have  received 
with  sullen  coldness.  All  our  knowledge  of  this 
transaction  is  derived  from  a  single  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 1,  1714,  in  which  Pope  says,  "I  am  obliged 
to  you  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done  me,  and 
those  you  intend  me.  I  distrust  neither  your  will 
nor  your  memory  when  it  is  to  do  good  ;  and  if  I 
ever  become  troublesome  or  sohcitous,  it  must  not 
be  out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
lordship  may  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the  town, 
or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is  really  all  the 
difference  I  set  between  an  easy  fortune  and  a  small 
one.  It  is  indeed  a  high  strain  of  generosity  in  you 
2T2 
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to  think  of  making  me  easy  all  my  life,  only  because 
I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few 
hours ;  but,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  add  it  is  be- 
cause you  think  me  no  enemy  to  my  native  coun- 
try, there  will  appear  a  better  reason,  for  I  must  of 
consequence  be  very  much,  as  I  sincerely  am, 
yours,  &c." 

These  voluntary  offors  and  this  faint  acceptance 
ended  without  etlect.  The  patron  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  frigid  gratitude,  and  the  poet  fed  his 
own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  independence.  They 
probably  were  suspicious  of  each  other.  Pope  would 
not  dedicate  till  he  saw  at  what  rate  his  praise  was 
valued  ;  he  would  be  "  troublesome  out  of  gratitude, 
not  expectation."  Halifa.x  thought  himself  entitled 
to  confidence,  and  would  give  nothing  unless  he 
knew  what  he  should  receive.  Their  commerce  had 
its  beginning  in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of 
money  on  the  other,  and  ended  because  Pope  was 
less  eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  personal  benevolence 
to  Pope  ;  it  is  evident  that  Poj)e  looked  on  Halifax 
with  scorn.  The  rei)utation  of  this  great  work  failed 
of  gaining  him  a  patron,  but  it  deprived  him  of  a 
friend.  Addison  and  he  were  now  at  the  head  of 
poetry  and  criticism ;  and  both  in  such  a  state  of 
elevation  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Roman  state, 
one  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a 
superior.  Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindness  be- 
tween friends  the  beginning  is  often  scarcely  dis- 
cernible by  themselves,  and  the  i)rocess  is  continued 
by  petty  provocations,  and  incivilities  sometimes  pee- 
vishly returned,  and  sometimes  contemptuously  neg- 
lected, which  would  escape  all  attention  but  that  of 
pride,  and  drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resent- 
ment. Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison  when  the 
reputation  of  their  wit  brought  them  together,  with 
the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abilities  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  who,  having  attained  that  eminence 
to  which  he  was  himself  aspiring,  had  in  his  hands 
the  distribution  of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
sufficient  diligence  by  his  prologue  to  "  Cato,"  by  his 
abuse  of  Dennis,  and  with  praise  yet  more  direct  by 
his  poem  on  the  "  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  of  which 
the  immediate  publication  was  then  intended.  In 
all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy,  for  he  confessed  that 
he  found  in  Addison  something  more  pleasing  than 
in  any  other  man.  It  may  be  supposed  that  as  Pope 
saw  himself  favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  fre- 
quently compared  his  own  powers  with  those  of 
others,  his  confidence  increased,  and  his  submission 
lessened ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  delight  from  the 
advances  of  a  young  wit,  who  might  soon  contend 
with  him  for  the  highest  jilace.  Every  great  man, 
of  whatever  kind  be  his  greatness,  has  among  his 
friends  those  who  officiously  or  insidiously  quicken 
his  attention  to  offences,  heighten  his  disgust,  and 
stimulate  his  resentment.  Of  such  adherents  Addi- 
son doubtless  had  many,  and  Pope  was  now  too  high 
to  be  without  them. 

From,  the  appearance  of  the  proposals  for  the 
Iliad,  the  kindness  of  Addison  seems  to  have 
abated.  Jervas  the  painter  once  pleased  himself 
with  imagining  that  he  had  re-established  their 
friendship;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Addison  once 
suspected  him  of  too  close  a  confederacy  with  Swift, 
but  was  now  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  To  this 
Pope  answered  a  week  after,  that  his  engagements 
to  Swift  were  such  as  his  services  in  regard  to  the 
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subscription  demanded,  and  that  the  Tories  never 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  asking  leave  to  be 
grateful.  "But,"  says  he,  "as  Mr.  Addison  must 
be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himself,  and  seems  to 
have  no  very  just  one  in  regard  to  me,  so  I  must 
own  to  you  I  expect  nothing  but  civility  from  him." 
In  the  same  letter  he  mentions  Philips,  as  having 
been  busy  to  kindle  animosity  between  them;  but, 
in  a  letter  to  Addison,  he  expresses  some  conscious- 
ness of  behaviour  inattentively  deficient  in  respect. 

Of  Swift's  industry  in  promoting  the  subscrip- 
tion for  the  Iliad,  there  remains  the  testimony  of 
Kennet,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope.  "  Nov. 
2,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-house,  and 
had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  me,  who,  I  confess, 
could  not  but  despise  him.  When  I  came  to  the 
antichandjer  to  wait,  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was 
the  principal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and  acted  as 
master  of  requests.  Then  he  instructed  a  young 
nobleman  that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr. 
Pope  (a  papist),  who  had  begun  a  translation  of 
Homer  into  English  verse,  for  which  he  must  have 
them  all  subscribe;  for,  says  he,  the  author  shall  not 
begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  for 
him." 

The  first  volume  of  Homer  was  published  in 
1715,  and  a  rival  version  of  the  first  Iliad,  for 
rivals  the  time  of  their  appearance  inevitably  made 
them,  was  immediately  printed,  with  the  name  of 
Tickell.  It  v/as  soon  perceived  that,  among  the 
followers  of  Addison,  I'ickell  had  the  preference, 
and  the  critics  and  poets  divided  into  factions.  "  I," 
says  Pope,  "  have  the  town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on 
my  side;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  smaller 
party  to  supply  by  industry  what  it  wants  in  num- 
bers. I  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful  judges, 
and,  while  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  me, 
shall  not  fear  the  high-flyers  at  Button's."  This 
opposition  he  immediately  imputed  to  Addison,  and 
complained  of  it  in  terms  sufficiently  resentful  to 
Craggs,  their  common  friend.  When  Addison's 
opinion  was  asked,  he  declared  the  versions  to  be 
both  good,  but  Tickell's  the  best  that  had  ever  l>een 
written;  and  sometimes  said  that  they  were  both 
good,  but  that  Tickell  had  more  of  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated;  his  reputation 
and  his  interest  were  at  hazard.  He  once  intended 
to  print  together  the  four  versions  of  Dryden,  Mayn- 
waring.  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily 
compared  and  fairly  estimated.  This  design  seems 
to  have  been  defeated  l)y  the  refusal  of  Tonson,  who 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three  versions.  Pope 
intended  at  another  time  a  rigorous  criticism  of 
Tickell's  translation,  and  had  marked  a  copy,  in  all 
places  that  appeared  defective.  But  while  he  was 
thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his  adversary 
sunk  before  him  without  a  blow;  the  voice  of  the 
public  were  not  long  divided,  and  the  preference 
was  universally  given  to  Pope's  performance.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  he  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  cir- 
cumstance to  another,  that  the  other  translation  was 
the  work  of  Addison  himself;  but  if  he  knew  it  in 
Addison's  lifetime,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  told  it. 
He  left  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  be  punished  by 
what  has  been  considered  as  the  most  painful  of  all 
reflections,  the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpetrated 
in  vain. 

The  other  circumstances  of  their  quarrel  were  thus 
related  l)y  Pope : — "  Philips   seemed  to  have  been 
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encouraged  to  abuse  me  in  cofl'ee-houses  and  con- 
versations :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  tdin;^  al>out  Wy- 
cherley,  in  which  he  had  abused  both  nie  and  my 
relations  very  grossly.  Lord  Warwick  himself  told 
me  one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison  ;  that  his  jealous  temper 
would  never  admit  of  a  settled  friendship  between 
us:  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had  said,  as- 
sured me,  that  Addison  had  encouraged  Gildon  to 
publish  those  scandals,  and  had  given  him  ten 
guineas  after  they  were  published.  The  next  day, 
while  I  was  heated  with  what  1  had  heard,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know  that  I  was 
not  unacquainted  with  this  behaviour  of  bis ;  that 
if  I  was  to  speak  severely  of  him,  in  return  for  it,  it 
should  be  not  in  such  a  dirty  way;  that  I  should 
rather  tell  him,  himself,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and  al- 
low his  good  qualities  ;  and  that  it  should  be  some- 
thing in  the  following  manner:  I  then  adjoined  the 
first  sketch  of  what  has  since  been  called  my  satire 
on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  used  me  very  civilly  ever 
after."  The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Atterbury,  were  considered  by  him  as  the  most 
excellent  of  Pope's  performances ;  and  the  writer 
was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  his  strength  lay, 
not  to  sutler  it  to  remain  unemployed. 

Pope  removed  to  Twickenham  in  1715,  to  which 
his  residence  afterwards  gave  so  much  celebrity,  and 
he  settled  there  with  his  father  and  mother.  A  view  of 
this  celebrated  villa  is  given  in  the  subjoined  sketch. 


Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx  which 
he  often  alludes  to;  and  being  under  the  necessity 
of  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a  garden  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned  it  with  fossils, 
and  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto  ;  a  place  of 
silence  and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  pas- 
sions could  be  excluded. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  annually 
published,  he  collected  his  former  works  into  one 
quarto  volume,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface,  writ- 
ten with  great  elegance,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
printed, with  some  passages  subjoined  that  he  at  first 
omitted;  other  marginal  additions  of  the  same  kind 
he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems.  Waller 
remarks,  that  poets  lose  half  their  praise,  because 
the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have  blotted.  Pope's 
voracity  of  fame  taught  him  the  art  of  obtaining  the 
accumulated  honour  both  of  what  he  had  published 
and  of  what  he  had  suppressed.  In  this  year  his 
father  died  suddenly,  in  his  seventy- fifth  year,  having 


past  twenty-nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known 
but  by  the  character  which  his  son  has  given  him. 
If  the  money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  acquired 
by  himself,  he  had  traded  very  successfully  in  times 
when  sudden  riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  Iliad  was  completed  in 
1720.  In  this  disastrous  year  of  national  infatua- 
tion, when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast  were 
expected  from  the  South  Sea,  when  the  contagion 
of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and  even  poets  panted 
after  wealth.  Pope  was  seized  with  the  universal 
])assion,  and  ventured  some  of  his  money.  The  stock 
rose  in  its  price;  and  for  a  while  bethought  him- 
self the  lord  of  thousands.  But  this  dream  of  hap- 
piness did  not  last  long;  and  he  seems  to  have  waked 
soon  enough  to  get  clear  with  the  loss  of  what  he 
once  thought  himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  of  that. 

Ne.xt  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Parnell,  with  a  very  elegant  dedication  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford  ;  who,  after  all  his  struggles  and 
dangers,  then  lived  in  retirement.  He  published  the 
same  year  an  edition  of  "  Shakspeare."  His  name 
was  now  of  so  much  authority,  that  Tonson  thought 
himself  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a  sub- 
scription of  six  guineas  for  Shakspeare's  plays  in  si.x 
quarto  volumes ;  nor  did  his  expectation  much  de- 
ceive him,  for  of  750  which  he  jjrinted  he  sold  a 
great  number  at  the  price  jjroposed.  The  reputation 
of  that  edition  indeed  sunk  afterwards  so  low  that 
140  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shilhngs  each.  On 
this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  induced  by  a 
reward  of  217/.  125.,  he  seems  never  to  have  reflected 
afterwards  without  vexation  ;  for  Theobald,  a  man  of 
great  diligence,  with  very  slender  powers,  first,  in  a 
work  called  "  Shakspeare  Restored,"  and  then  in  a 
formal  edition,  detected  his  deficiencies  with  all  the 
insolence  of  victory;  and  as  he  was  now  high  enough 
to  be  feared  and  hated,  Theobald  had  from  others 
all  the  help  that  could  be  supplied,  by  the  desire  of 
humbling  a  haughty  rival.  From  this  time  Pope  be- 
came an  enemy  to  editors,  coUaters,  commentators, 
and  verbal  critics;  and  hoped  to  persuade  the  world 
that  he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  hav- 
ing a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute  employment. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Iliad,  resolv- 
ing not  to  let  the  general  kindness  cool,  he  published 
proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  five 
volumes,  for  five  guineas.  He  'vas  willing,  however, 
now  to  have  associates  in  his  labour,  being  either 
weary  with  toiling  upon  another's  thoughts,  or  hav- 
ing heard,  as  Rutfhead  relates,  that  Fenton  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and  liking 
better  to  have  them  confederates  than  rivals.  In 
1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  nevv'  version,  he 
appeared  before  the  lords  at  the  memorable  trial  of 
Bishop  Atterbury,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  graat 
familiarity  and  frequent  corresi)ondence.  Atterbury 
had  honestly  recommended  to  him  the  study  of  the 
papal  controversy  in  hope  of  his  conversion,  to  which 
Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  much  recom- 
mend his  principles  or  his  judgment.  In  questions 
and  projects  of  learning,  they  agreed  better.  He 
was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  account  of  Atter- 
bury's  domestic  life  and  private  employment,  that  it 
might  appear  how  little  tune  he  had  left  for  plots. 
Pope  had  but  few  words  to  utter,  and  in  those  few 
he  made  several  blunders.  His  "  Letters  to  Atter- 
l;ury"  express  the  utmost  esteem,  tenderness,  and 
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gratitude;  "perhaps,"  says  he,  "it  is  not  only  in 


this  world  that  I  may  have  cause  to  remember  the 
bishop  of  Rochester."  At  their  last  interview  in  the 
Tower,  Atterbury  presented  him  with  a  Bible. 

Of  the  Odyssey,  Pope  translated  only  twelve 
books ;  the  rest  were  the  work  of  Broome  and  Fen- 
ton  ;  the  notes  were  written  wholly  by  Broome,  who 
was  not  over-liberally  rewarded.  The  public  was 
carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the  several  shares ;  and  an 
account  was  subjoined  at  the  conclusion,  which  is 
now  known  not  to  be  true.  His  contract  with  Lin- 
tot  was  the  same  as  for  the  Iliad,  except  that  only 
100/.  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume.  The 
number  of  subscribers  were  574,  and  of  copies  819; 
so  that  his  profit,  when  he  had  paid  his  assistants, 
was  still  very  considerable.  The  work  was  finished 
in  1725,  and  from  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no 
more  translations.  The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot's 
expectation;  and  then  he  pretended  to  discover  some- 
thing of  fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced  or  threat- 
ened a  suit  in  chancery.  On  the  English  Odyssey 
a  criticism  was  published  by  Spence,  at  that  time 
prelector  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  a  man  whose  learning 
was  not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very 
powerful.  His  criticism,  however,  was  just;  what 
he  thought,  he  thought  rightly;  and  his  remarks 
were  recommended  by  his  coolness  and  candour.  In 
him  Pope  had  the  first  experience  of  a  critic  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  to 
display  beauties  as  expose  faults  ;  who  censured  with 
respect,  and  praised  with  alacrity.  With  this  criti- 
cism Pope  was  so  little  offended  that  he  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from 
that  time  in  great  famiharity,  attended  him  in  his 
last  hours,  and  compiled  memorials  of  his  conversa- 
tion. Tlie  regard  of  Pope  recommended  him  to  the 
great  and  powerful ;  and  he  obtained  several  very 
valuable  preferments  in  the  church. 

Not  long  after  Pope  was  returning  home  from  a 
visit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  ])assing  a  bridge, 
was  overturned  into  the  water;  the  windows  were 
closed,  and  being  unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was 
in  danger  of  immediate  death,  when  the  postilion 
snatched  him  out  by  breaking  the  glass.  Voltaire, 
who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him  a  letter  of  con- 
solation. He  had  been  entertained  by  Pope  at  his 
table,  where  he  talked  with  so  much  grossness  that 
Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from  the  room. 

Pope  soon  afterwards  joined  with  Swift,  who  was 
then  in  England,  to  publish  three  volumes  of  Mis- 
cellanies, in  which  amongst  other  things  he  inserted 
the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk,"  in  ridicule  of 
Burnet's  importance  in  his  own  history,  and  "A 
Debate  upon  Black  and  Wliite  Horses,"  written  in  all 
the  formalities  of  a  legal  process  by  the  assistance, 
as  is  said,  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  master  of  the 
rolls.  Bel'ore  these  Miscellanies  is  a  preface  signed 
by  Swift  and  Pope,  but  apjiarently  written  by  Pope ; 
in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantic  com- 
plaint of  the  roljberies  committed  upon  authors  by 
the  clandestine  seizure  and  sale  of  their  papers.  In 
these  Miscellanies  was  first  published  "The  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry,"  which,  by  such  a  train  of  conse- 
quences as  usually  passes  in  literary  quarrels,  gave 
Pope  occasion  to  publish  a  new  satirical  work.  In 
1728  he  began  to  put  Atterbury's  advice  in  practice; 
and  showed  his  satirical  powers  by  publishing  "The 
Dunciad,"  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate 
l)erformances,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sink  into 


contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been  at- 
tacked, and  some  others  whom  he  thought  unable 
to  defend  themselves.  At  the  head  of  the  Dunces 
he  placed  Theobald,  whom  he  accused  of  ingrati- 
tude ;  but  whose  real  crime  was  supposed  to  be  that 
of  having  revised  "  Shakspeare"  more  happily  than 
himself.  This  satire  had  the  effect  which  he  in- 
tended, by  blasting  the  characters  which  it  touched. 
Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  interposing  in  the  quar- 
rel, got  a  place  in  a  subsequent  edition,  complained 
that  for  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of  starving,  as  the 
booksellers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his  ca- 
pacity. 

The  history  of  "  The  Dunciad"  is  very  minutely 
related  by  Pope  himself  in  a  dedication  which  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex  in  the  name  of  Savage. 
"  1  will  relate,"  he  says,  "  the  war  of  the  Dunces 
(for  so  it  has  been  commonly  called),  which  began  in 
the  year  1727  and  ended  in  1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it  proper, 
for  reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to  their  Miscella- 
nies, to  publish  such  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  ca- 
sually got  abroad,  there  was  added  to  them  the 
'  Treatise  of  the  Bathos ;  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetry.'  It  happened  that  in  one  chapter  of  this 
piece  the  several  pieces  of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in 
classes,  to  which  were  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random); 
but  such  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that 
art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to  him- 
self :  all  fell  into  so  violent  a  fury  that  for  half  a  year 
or  more  the  common  newspapers  (in  most  of  which 
they  had  some  property,  as  being  hired  writers)  were 
filled  with  the  most  abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrili- 
ties they  could  possibly  devise  ;  a  liberty  no  way  to 
be  wondered  at  in  those  people  and  in  those  papers, 
that  for  many  years  during  the  uncontrolled  license 
of  the  press,  had  aspersed  almost  all  the  great  cha- 
racters of  the  age  ;  and  this  with  impunity,  their  own 
persons  and  names  being  utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

"  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought  that  he  had  now 
some  opportunity  of  doing  good,  by  detecting  and 
dragging  into  light  these  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind ;  since  to  mvalidate  this  universal  slander  it 
sufficed  to  show  what  contemptible  men  were  the 
authors  of  it.  He  was  not  without  hopes  that  by 
manifestmg  the  dulness  of  those  who  had  only  malice 
to  recommend  them,  either  the  booksellers  would  not 
find  their  account  in  employing  them,  or  the  men 
themselves,  when  discovered,  want  courage  to  proceed 
in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This  it  was  that  gave 
birth  to  '  The  Dunciad  ;'  and  he  thought  it  an  happi- 
ness that,  by  the  late  flood  of  slander  on  himself,  he 
had  acquired  such  a  peculiar  right  over  their  names 
as  was  necessary  to  this  design. 

"  On  the  12th  of  March,  1729,  at  St.  James's,  that 
poem  was  presented  to  the  king  and  queen  (who  had 
before  been  pleased  to  read  it),  by  the  right  honour- 
able Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and  some  days  after  the 
whole  impression  was  taken  and  dispersed  by  several 
noblemen  and  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  It  is 
certainly  a  true  observation,  that  no  people  are  so  im- 
jjatient  of  censure  as  those  who  are  the  greatest  slan- 
derers, which  was  wonderfully  exemplified  on  this 
occasion.  On  the  day  the  book  was  first  vended  a 
crowd  of  authors  besieged  the  shop  ;  intreaties,  ad- 
vices, threats  of  law  and  battery ;  nay,  ciies  of  '  trea- 
son', were  all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of 
'The  Dunciad :'  on  the  other  side,  the  booksellers  and 
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hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure  it.     What 
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could  a  few  poor  authors  do  against  so  great  a  ma- 
jority as  the  pubUc  ?  There  was  no  stopping  a  tor- 
rent with  a  finger,  so  out  it  came. 

"  Many  ludicrous  circumstances  attended  it.  The 
Dunces  (for  by  this  name  they  were  called)  held 
weekly  clubs  to  consult  of  hostilities  against  the  au- 
thor. One  wrote  a  letter  to  a  great  minister,  assur- 
ing him  Mr.  Pope  was  the  greatest  enemy  the  govern- 
ment had;  and  another  bought  his  image  in  clay  to 
execute  him  in  ethgy ;  with  wliich  sad  sort  of  satis- 
faction the  gentlemen  were  a  liLtle  comforted. 

"Some  false  editions  of  the  book  appeared,  having 
an  owl  in  their  frontispiece :  the  true  one,  to  distin- 
guish it,  fixed  in  its  stead  an  ass  laden  with  authors. 
Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed  with  the 
same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  returned  for  dis- 
tinction to  the  owl  again.  Hence  arose  a  great  con- 
test of  booksellers  against  booksellers,  and  advertise- 
ments against  advertisements  ;  some  recommending 
the  edition  of  the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the 
ass  ;  by  which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguished, 
to  the  great  honour  also  of  the  gentlemen  of  'The 
Dunciad.' " 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  contem- 
plated his  victory  over  the  Dunces  with  great  ex- 
ultation ;  and  such  was  his  delight  in  the  tumult 
which  he  had  raised,  that  for  a  while  his  natural  sen- 
sibility was  suspended,  and  he  read  reproaches  and 
invectives  without  emotion,  considering  them  only  as 
the  necessary  effects  of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced 
in  having  given. 

"The  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  edition,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the  notes,  part  were  written 
by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an  apologetical  letter  was 
prefixed,  signed  by  Cleland,  but  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Pope.  After  this  general  war  upon 
dulness,  he  seems  to  have  indulged  himself  a  while 
in  tranquillity  ;  but  his  subsequent  productions  prove 
that  he  was  not  idle.  He  published  in  1731  a  poem 
on  "  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  particularly  and  se- 
verely criticises  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  gardens, 
and  the  entertainments,  of  Timon,  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  little  taste.  By  Timon  he  was  privately 
said  to  mean  the  duke  of  Chandos  ;  a  man  perhaps 
too  much  pleased  with  pom])  and  show,  but  of  a  kind 
and  beneficent  temper,  and  who  had  consequently 
the  voice  of  the  public  in  his  favour.  A  violent  out- 
cry was  therefore  raised  against  the  ingratitude  and 
treachery  of  Pope,  who  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
.debted  to  the  patronage  of  Chandos  for  a  present  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  who  gained  the  opportunity 
of  insulting  him  by  the  kindness  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  publicly 
denied  ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the  attack  on 
a  character  so  amiable  brought  upon  him,  he  tried  all 
means  of  escaping.  The  name  of  Cleland  was  again 
employed  in  an  apology,  by  which  no  man  was  satis- 
fied, and  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  shelter  his  teme- 
rity behind  dissimulation,  and  endeavour  to  make 
that  disbelieved  which  he  never  had  confidence  openly 
to  deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the  duke, 
which  was  answered  with  great  magnanimity,  as  by  a 
man  who  accepted  his  excuse  without  believing  his 
.professions.  He  said  that  to  have  ridiculed  his  taste 
or  his  buildings  had  been  an  indifferent  action  in  an- 
other man  ;  but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kind- 
ness that  had  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had 
been  less  easily  excused.  ^ 


Ti)e  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he  seemed  to 
love  with  more  tenderness  than  any  other  of  his  lite- 
rary friends.  Pope  was  now  forty-four  years  old  ; 
an  age  at  which  the  mind  l)egins  less  easily  to  admit 
new  confidence,  and  the  will  to  grow  less  fiexible ; 
and  when  therefore  the  departure  of  an  old  friend  is 
very  acutely  felt.  In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother, 
not  by  an  unexpected  death,  for  she  had  lasted  to  the 
age  of  ninety-three  ;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented. 
The  filial  piety  of  Pojje  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable  and  exemplary  ;  his  parents  had  the  happi- 
ness of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit  of  ])oetical 
reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  his  fortune,  and 
without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and  found  no  diminution 
of  his  respect  or  tenderness.  Whatever  was  his  pride, 
to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irri- 
tability, to  them  he  was  gentle.  Poi)e  now  passed 
much  of  his  time  at  Hagley,  and  his  favourite  sum- 
mer-house is  delineated  beneath. 


One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life  which  seems  to 
deserve  some  enquiry,  was  a  publication  of  letters 
between  him  and  many  of  his  friends,  which,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rapacious  bookseller,  were 
by  him  printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing 
some  letters  from  noblemen.  Pope  incited  a  prosecu- 
tion against  him  in  the  house  of  lords  for  breach  of 
privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate  the  re- 
sentment of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  knowing  himself  in  no  great  danger,  spoke  of 
Pope  with  very  little  reverenc3.  "  He  has,"  said 
Curll,  "  a  knack  at  versifying  ;  but  in  prose  I  think 
myself  a  match  for  him."  When  the  orders  of  the 
house  were  examined,  none  of  them  appeared  to  have 
been  infringed ;  Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and 
Pope  was  left  to  seek  some  other  remedy.  Curll's 
account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man  in  a  clergyman's 
gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's  band,  brought  and  offered 
to  sale  a  number  of  printed  volumes,  which  he  found 
to  be  Pope's  epistolary  correspondence  ;  that  he  asked 
no  name  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price  de- 
manded, and  thought  himself  authorized  to  use  his 
purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

Before  these  letters  appeared  he  published  his  "Es- 
say on  Man,"  which,  if  his  letter  to  Swift  be  rightly 
explained  by  the  commentator,  had  been  eight  years 
under  his  consideration,  and  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  desired  the  success  with  great  solicitude.  He 
had  now  many  open,  and  doubtless  many  secret  ene- 
mies. The  Dunces  were  yet  smarting  with  the  war : 
and  the  superiority  which  he  publicly  arrogated  dis- 
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posed  the  world  to  wish  for  his  humiliation.  All  this 
he  knew,  and  against  all  this  he  provided.  His  own 
name,  and  that  of  his  friend,  to  whom  the  work  is  in- 
scribed, were  in  the  first  editions  carefully  suppressed ; 
and  the  poem,  being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to 
one  or  another,  as  favour  determined  or  conjecture 
wandered ;  "  it  was  given,"  says  Warburton, "  to  every 
man,  except  him  only  who  could  write  it."  Those 
who  like  only  when  they  like  the  author,  and  who  are 
under  the  dominion  of  a  name,  condemned  it ;  and 
those  admired  it  who  are  willing  to  scatter  praise  at 
random,  which,  while  it  is  vmappropriated,  excites  no 
envy.  Those  friends  of  Pope  that  were  trusted  with 
the  secret,  went  about  lavishing  honours  on  the  new- 
born poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so  much 
in  danger  from  any  former  rival.  To  those  authors 
whom  he  had  personally  offended,  and  whose  opinion 
the  world  considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  essay  as  a 
present  before  publication,  that  they  might  defeat  their 
own  enmity  by  praises  which  they  could  not  afterwards 
decently  retract.  With  these  precautions,  in  1733 
was  published  the  first  part  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man." 
There  had  been  for  some  time  a  report  that  Pope  was 
busy  upon  a  system  of  morality ;  but  this  design  was 
not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had  a  form  and 
a  title  with  which  its  readers  were  unacquainted. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  epistle  exhibited 
two  memorable  corrections.  At  first  the  poet  and  his 
friend 

"  Expiate  freely  o'erthis  scene  of  man, 
A  raii^hty  maze  oj' walks  without  a  plan." 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

"  A  mighty  maze,  hut  not  without  a  plan:  " 

For,  if  there  was  no  plan  it  was  m  vain  to  describe  or 
to  trace  the  maze. 

The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines  : — 

"  And  spite  of  pride,  and  in  tliy  reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  dear,  whatever  is,  is  right :  " 

But  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shown,  that 
the  "truth"  which  subsisted  "  in  spite  of  reason" 
could  not  be  very  "  clear,"  he  substituted 

"  And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite." 

The  second  and  third  epistles  were  published,  and 
Pope  was  more  and  more  suspected  of  writing  them  ; 
at  last,  in  1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet.  In  the  conclusion  it  is  suffi- 
ciently acknowledged  that  the  principal  doctrine  of 
the  "  Essay  on  Man"  was  received  from  Bolingbroke, 
who  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  Pope  among  those  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and  ad- 
vanced princii)les  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the 
consetiuence,  and  as  blindly  propagating  opinions 
contrary  to  his  own. 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to  make  his  ap- 
])earance  in  the  first  ranks  of  learning.  He  was  aman 
of  vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement, 
supi)lied  by  incessant  and  unlimited  enquiry  with 
wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet 
had  not  oppressed  his  imagination,  nor  clouded  his 
persjiicacity.  To  every  M'ork  he  brought  a  memory 
full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original 
combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the 
scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his  know- 
ledge was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  his 
pursuits  too  cagci  to  be  always  cautious.     His  abih- 


ties  gave  him  an  haughty  confidence,  which  he  di*. 
dained  to  conceal ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposition 
disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  such  con- 
temptuous superiority  as  made  his  readers  commonly 
his  enemies,  and  excited  against  the  advocate  the 
wishes  of  some  who  favoured  the  cause.     He  had,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleased  himself  with  the  no- 
tice of  inferior  wits  and  corresponded  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Pope.     A  letter  was  produced,  when  he  had 
perhaps  himself  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Con- 
canen,  "  Dryden,  I  observe,  borrows  for  want  of  lei- 
sure, and  Pope  for  want  of  genius ;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty."      And  when 
Theobald  published  "  Shakspeare"  in  opposition  to 
Pope,  the  best  notes  were  supplied  by  Warburton. 
But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was  to 
change  his  opinion,  and  Pope  was  to  find  a  defender 
in  him  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  rival.     The  arrogance  of  Warburton  ex- 
cited against  him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  there- 
fore it  maybe  supposed  that  his  union  with  Pope  was 
censured  as  hypocritical  inconstancy ;  but  Warbur- 
ton, whatever  was  his  motive,  undertook,  without  so- 
licitation, to  rescue  Pope  from  the  talons  of  a  saucy 
writer  named  Crousaz,  who  had  accused  him  of  fa- 
vouring fatality,  or  rejecting  revelation ;   and  from 
month  to  month  continued  a  vindication  of  the  "Es- 
say on  Man"  in  a  literary  journal  of  that  time,  called 
"  The  Republick  of  Letters." 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tendency 
of  his  own  work,  was  glad  that  the  positions,  of  which         | 
he  perceived  himself  not  to  know  the  full  meaning,         ' 
could  by  any  mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean 
well.     How  much  he  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous 
defender,  the  following  letter  evidently  shows  : — 

"  Sir,  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more 
of  your  letters.     It  is  in  the  greatest  hurry  imagin- 
able that  I  write  this  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thanking  you 
in  particular  for  your  third  letter,  which  is  so  ex- 
tremely clear,  short,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr.  Crou- 
saz ought  never  to  have  another  answer,  and  deserved 
not  so  good  an  one.     I  can  only  say,  you  do  him  too 
much  honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the 
expression  seems ;  for  you  have  made  my  system  as 
clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  could  not.     It  is 
indeed  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with 
a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  the 
same  still  when  it  is  glorified.     I  am  sure  I  like  it 
better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  will  every  man  else. 
I  know  I  meant  just  what  you  explain,  but  I  did  not 
explain  my  own  meaning  so  well  as  you.    You  under- 
stand me  as  well  as  I  do  myself;  but  you  express  me 
better  than  I  could  express  myself.     Pray  accept  the 
sincerest  acknowledgments.     I  cannot  but  wish  these 
letters  were  put  together  in  one  book,  and  intend 
(with  your  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  at 
least,  or  all  of  them  into  French ;  but  I  shall  not  pro- 
ceed a  step  without  your  consent  and  opinion,"  &c. 
From  this  time  Pope  hved  in  the  closest  intimacy 
with  his  commentator,  and  amply  rewarded  his  kind- 
ness and  his   zeal;  for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Murray,  by  whose  interest  he  became  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him  a 
bishopric.     When  he  died  he  left  him  the  property 
of  his  works,  a  legacy  which  may  be  reasonably  esti- 
mated, according  to  Johnson,  at  4,000^. 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality  supposed  to 
be  contained  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  write  distinct  poems  upon  the  dititrent  du- 
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ties  or  conditions  of  life ;  one  of  which  is  the  epistle 
to  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  "  Use  of  Riches,"  a  work  on 
which  he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  bestowed. 
Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historically  thrown,  and 
some  known  characters  are  introduced,  with  others 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  are  real  or 
fictitious.  This  is  the  only  work  in  which  the  author 
has  given  a  hint  of  his  religion  by  ridiculing  the  cere- 
mony of  burning  the  pope,  and  by  mentioning  with 
some  indignation  the  inscription  on  the  monument. 
When  this  poem  was  first  published,  the  dialogue 
having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  j)erplexed  and  ob- 
scure. Pope  seems  to  have  written  with  no  very  dis- 
tinct idea,  for  he  calls  that  "An  Epistle  to  Bathurst" 
in  which  Bathurst  is  introduced  as  speaking.  He 
afterwards  inscribed  to  Lord  Cobham  his  "  Charac- 
ters of  Men,"  written  with  close  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  modifications  of  life.  In 
tiiis  poem  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  and  e.xem- 
plify  his  favourite  theory  of  the  ruling  passion,  by 
which  he  means  an  original  direction  of  desire  to  some 
particular  object,  an  innate  affection  which  gives  all 
action  a  determinate  and  invariable  tendency,  and 
operates  upon  the  whole  system  of  life,  either  openly 
or  more  secretly,  by  the  intervention  of  some  acci- 
dental or  subordinate  propensity. 

To  the  "  Characters  of  Men"  he  added  soon  after, 
in  an  epistle  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  last  edition  has  taken 
from  her,  the  "  Characters  of  Women."  This  poem, 
which  was  executed  with  great  diligence,  and  in  the 
author's  opinion  with  great  success,  was  neglected  at 
its  first  publication,  as  the  commentator  supposes, 
because  the  public  was  informed  by  an  advertise- 
ment that  it  contained  no  character  drawn  from  the 
life  ;  an  assertion  which  Pope  probably  did  not  ex- 
pect or  wish  to  have  been  believed,  and  which  he  soon 
gave  his  readers  sufficient  reason  to  distrust,  by  tell- 
ing them,  in  a  note,  that  the  work  was  imperfect  be- 
cause part  of  his  subject  was  vice  too  high  to  be  yet 
exposed. 

He  aftenvards  published  (between  1730  and  1740) 
"  Imitations  of  Different  Poems  of  Horace,"  generally 
with  his  name,  and  once,  as  was  suspected,without  it. 
What  he  was  upon  moral  principles  ashamed  to  own, 
he  ought  to  have  suppressed.  This  mode  of  imita- 
tion, in  which  the  ancients  are  familiarised,  by  adapt- 
ing their  sentiments  to  modern  topics,  by  making 
Horace  say  of  Shakspeare  what  he  originally  said  of 
Ennius,  and  accommodating  his  satires  on  Pantolabus 
and  Nomentanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of 
our  own  time,  was  first  practised  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  by  Oldham  and  Rochester.  It 
is  a  kind  of  middle  composition  between  translation 
and  original  design,  which  pleases  when  the  thoughts 
are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  parallels  lucky. 
It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite  amusement ; 
for  he  has  carried  it  further  than  any  former  poet. 
He  published  hkewise  a  revival  of  Dr.  Donne's  "  Sa- 
tires," which  was  recommended  to  him  by  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no 
great  impression  on  the  public.  The  epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  which  seems  to  be  derived  in  its  first  de- 
sign from  Boileau's  "Address  a  son  Esprit,"  was 
published  in  January  1735,  about  a  month  before 
the  death  of  him  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  either  honour  or  pleasure  should 
have  been  missed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  estimable 
for  his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable 
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for  his  piety.  In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon 
with  the  public.  He  vindicates  himself  from  cen- 
sures, and  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  en- 
forces his  own  claims  to  kindness  and  respect.  Into 
this  poem  are  interwoven  several  paragraphs  which 
had  been  before  printed  as  a  fragment,  and  among 
them  the  satirical  lines  upon  Addison,  of  which  the 
last  couplet  has  been  twice  corrected.    It  was  at  first, 

"  Who  would  not  smile  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he  1" 

Then, 

"  Who  would  not  grieve  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he  ?" 

And  it  stands  at  last, 

"  Who  but  must  lauu'h  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Wlio  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  1" 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord  Hen'ey, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  steady  adherent 
to  the  ministry ;  and  being  offended  with  a  con- 
temptuous answer  to  one  of  his  pamphlets,  had  sum- 
moned Pulteney  to  a  duel.  AVhether  he  or  Pope 
made  the  first  attack,  perhaps  cannot  now  be  easily 
known.  He  had  written  an  invective  against  Pope, 
whom  he  calls  "  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth 
obscure  ;"  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  hatter.  To  ' 
this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verse  and  j)rose.  The 
verses  are  in  this  poem  ;  and  the  prose,  though  it 
was  never  sent,  is  printed  among  his  letters. 

His  last  satires  of  a  general  kind  were  two  dia- 
logues, named,  from  the  year  in  which  they  were 
published,  "  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight." 
In  these  poems  many  are  praised  and  many  are  re- 
proached. Pope  was  then  entangled  in  the  opposi- 
tion ;  a  follower  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  dined 
at  his  house,  and  the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed 
and  censured  the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  His  po- 
litical partiality  was  too  plainly  shown  ;  he  forgot  the 
prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  his  earlier  years, 
uninjured  and  unoffending,  through  much  more 
violent  conflicts  of  faction.  In  the  first  dialogue, 
having  an  opportunity  of  praising  Allen  of  Bath,  he 
asked  his  leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not  illustri- 
ous by  any  merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  in 
his  verses  "  low-born  Allen."  Men  are  seldom  sa- 
tisfied with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by  any 
mention  of  defect.  Allen  seems  not  to  have  taken 
any  pleasure  in  this  epithet,  which  was  afterwards 
softened  into  "humble  Allen."  In  the  second  dia- 
logue he  took  some  liberty  with  one  of  the  Foxes,  among 
others,  which  Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttleton,  took  an 
opportunity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  ^ith 
the  friendship  of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink 
without  fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  he  hoped 
the  resentment  of  the  legislature  would  quickly  be 
discharged. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  published  about 
this  time,  extend  only  to  the  first  book  of  a  work 
projected  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot, 
who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  de- 
nominated themselves  the  Scriblerus  Club.  Their 
purpose  was  to  censure  the  abuses  of  learning  by  a 
fictitious  life  of  an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were 
dispersed ;  the  design  was  never  completed  ;  and 
Warburton  laments  its  miscarriage  as  an  event  very 
disastrous  to  polite  letters.  If  the  whole  may  be  es- 
timated by  this  specimen,  which  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches  perhaps 
by  Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented, 
for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  so  little 
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practised  that  they  are  not  kno\vn  ;  nor  can  the  sa- 
tire be  understood  but  by  the  learned  :  he  raises 
phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away. 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three  great 
writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from  man- 
kind ;  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read  has  been 
forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser,  better,  or  mer- 
rier, by  remembering  it.  The  design  cannot  boast 
of  much  originality,  for,  besides  its  general  resem- 
blance to  Don  Quixote,  there  will  be  found  in  it  par- 
ticular imitations  of  "  The  History  of  Mr.  Ouffle." 

Pope  did  not  now  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had 
planned  a  work  which  he  considered  as  subsequent 
to  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  of  which  he  has  given  this 
account  to  Dr.  Swift : — "  If  ever  I  write  any  more 
epistles  in  verse,"  observes  he,  "  one  of  them  shall 
be  addressed  to  you.  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and 
begun  it ;  but  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to 
say,  more  finished  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  sub- 
ject is  large,  and  will  divide  into  four  epistles,  which 
naturally  follow  the  'Essay  on  Man,'  viz.,  1.  Of 
the  extent  and  limits  of  human  reason  and  science. 
2.  A  view  of  the  useful  and  therefore  attainable,  and 
of  the  unuseful  and  therefore  unattainable  arts.  3. 
Of  the  nature,  ends,  application,  and  use  of  different 
capacities.  4.  Of  the  use  of  learning,  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  world  and  of  wit.  It  will  conclude  with 
a  satire  against  the  misapplication  of  all  these,  exem- 
plified by  pictures,  characters,  and  examples." 

Pope  now  began  to  sutler  from  an  asthma,  and 
finding  the  powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he  had 
no  longer  courage  to  undertake  a  new  work;  but, 
from  tiie  materials  which  he  had  provided,  he  added, 
at  Warburton's  request,  another  book  to  "  The  Dun- 
ciad,"  of  which  the  design  is  to  ridicule  such  studies 
as  are  either  hopeless  or  useless,  as  either  pursue 
what  is  unattainable,  or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of 
no  use. 

When  this  book  was  printed  the  laurel  had  been 
for  some  time  upon  the  head  of  Gibber,  a  man  whom 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Pope  could  regard  with 
much  kindness  or  esteem,  though  in  one  of  the 
imitations  of  Horace  he  has  liberally  enough  |)raised 
the  "  Careless  Husband."  In  "  The  Dunciad," 
among  other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Gibber,  who  in  his  "  Apology"  complains  of  the  great 
poet's  unkindness  as  more  injurious,  "  because,"  says 
he,  "  I  never  have  offended  him."  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  Pope  should  have  been  in  some 
degree  satisfied  by  this  submissive  gentleness,  but 
no  such  consequence  appeared.  Though  he  conde- 
scended to  commend  Gibber  once,  he  mentioned  him 
afterwards  contemptuously  in  one  of  his  satires,  and 
again  in  his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  and  in  the  fourth 
book  of  "The  Dunciad"  attacked  him  with  acri- 
mony, to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  dis- 
coverable. Perhaps  he  imagined  tliat  in  ridiculing 
the  laureat  he  satirized  those  by  whom  the  laurel  had 
been  given,  and  gratified  that  ambitious  petulance 
with  which  he  aflfected  to  insult  the  great.  The  se- 
verity of  this  satire  left  Gibber  no  longer  any  pa- 
tience. He  had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  powers 
to  believe  that  he  could  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  ad- 
versary, and  doubtless  did  not  want  instigators,  who, 
without  any  care  about  the  victory,  desired  to  amuse 
themseh'es  by  looking  on  at  the  contest.  He  therefore 
published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his  reso- 
lution from  that  time  never  to  bear  another  blow 
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without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  adversary  by 
perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer  him  by  strength. 
The  incessant  and  unappeasable  attacks  of  Pope  he 
imputes  to  a  very  distant  cause.  After  the  "  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage"  had  been  driven  off  the  stage 
by  the  offence  which  the  mummy  and  crocodile  gave 
the  audience,  while  the  exploded  scene  was  fresh  in 
memory,  it  happened  that  Gibber  played  Bayes  in  the 
rehearsal;  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven  the 
part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical  transac- 
tions, he  said  that  he  once  thought  to  have  intro- 
duced his  lovers  disguised  in  a  mummy  and  a  croco- 
dile. "  This,"  says  he,  "  was  received  with  loud 
claps,  which  indicated  contempt  of  the  play."  Pope, 
who  was  behind  the  scenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left 
the  stage,  attacked  him,  as  he  says,  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  a  "  wit  out  of  his  senses,"  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what 
was  said  by  so  particular  a  man  than  to  declare,  that 
as  often  as  he  played  that  part  he  would  repeat  the 
same  provocation." 

Pope  had  now  been  enough  acquainted  with  hu- 
man life  to  know,  if  his  passion  had  not  been  too 
powerful  for  his  understanding,  that  from  a  conten- 
tion like  his  with  Gibber  the  world  seeks  nothing 
but  diversion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence  of  the 
higher  character.  When  Gibber  lampooned  Pope 
curiosity  was  excited  ;  what  Pope  would  say  of  Gib- 
ber nobody  enquired,  but  in  hope  that  Pope's  aspe- 
rity might  betray  his  pain  and  lessen  his  dignity. 

In  May  1744  Pope  found  his  death  was  apj)roach- 
ing  ;  on  the  sixth  of  that  month  he  was  all  day  de- 
lirious, which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as 
a  sufficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man  ;  he 
after'.vards  complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a 
curtain,  and  in  false  colours ;  and  one  day,  in  the 
presence  of  Dodsley,  asked  what  arm  it  was  that 
came  out  from  the  wall.  He  said  that  his  greatest 
inconvenience  was  inability  to  think.  Bolingbroke 
wept  over  him  in  this  state  of  helpless  decay ;  and 
being  told  by  Spence  that  Pope,  at  the  intermission 
of  his  deliriousness,  was  always  saying  something 
kind  either  of  his  present  or  absent  friends,  and  thai 
his  humanity  seemed  to  have  survived  his  under- 
standing, answered,  "  It  has  so  ;"  and  added,  "  I 
never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that  had  so  tender  a 
heart  for  his  particular  friends,  or  more  general 
friendship  for  mankind."  At  another  time  he  said 
"  I  have  known  Pope  these  thirty  years,  and  value 
myself  more  in  his  friendship  than" — his  grief  then 
suppressed  his  voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a  future 
state.  Being  asked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  ca- 
tholic, whether  he  would  not  die  like  his  father  and 
mother,  and  whether  a  priest  should  not  be  called, 
he  answered,  "  I  do  not  think  it  essential,  but  it  will 
be  very  right,  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  of  it."  In  the  morning  after  the  priest  had 
given  him  the  last  sacraments  he  said,  "  There  is 
nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship, 
and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue." 
He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  so 
placidly  that  the  attendants  did  not  perceive  the 
exact  time  of  his  departure.  He  was  buried  at 
Twickenham,  near  his  father  and  mother,  where  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  him  by  his  commen- 
tator, the  bishop  of  Gloucester. 

The  works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  examined,  not 
so  much  with  attention  to  slight  faults  or  petty  beau- 
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ties,  as  to  the  general  character  and  effect  of  each 
performance.  It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to 
initiate  himself  by  pastorals,  which,  not  professing  to 
imitate  real  life,  require  no  experience,  and,  exhibit- 
ing only  the  simple  operation  of  unmingled  passions, 
admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  deep  enquiry.  Pope's 
pastorals  are  not,  however,  composed  but  with  close 
thought ;  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
day,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  periods  of  hu- 
man life.  To  charge  these  pastorals  with  want  of 
invention  is  to  require  what  was  never  intended. 
The  imitations  are  so  ambitiously  frequent  that  the 
writer  evidently  means  rather  to  show  his  literature 
than  his  wit.  The  design  of  "  Windsor  Forest"  is 
evidently  derived  from  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  with  some 
attention  to  Waller's  poem  on  "The  Park;"  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  masters  in  variety 
and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchanging  descrip- 
tion, narrative,  and  morality.  The  "Temple  of 
Fame"  has,  as  Steele  warmly  declared,  "  a  thousand 
beauties."  Every  part  is  splendid ;  there  is  great 
luxuriance  of  ornaments;  the  original  vision  of 
Chaucer  was  never  denied  to  be  much  improved,  the 
allegory  is  very  skilfully  continued,  the  imagery  is 
properly  selected,  and  learnedly  displayed ;  yet,  with 
all  this  comprehension  of  excellence,  as  its  scene  is 
laid  in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little  relation  to 
general  manners  or  common  life,  it  never  obtained 
much  notice,  but  is  turned  silently  over,  and  seldom 
quoted  or  mentioned  with  either  praise  or  blame. 

The  "  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  was  undertaken 
at  the  desire  of  Steele :  in  this  the  author  is  gene- 
rally confessed  to  have  miscarried,  yet  he  has  mis- 
carried only  as  compared  with  Dryden  ;  for  he  has 
far  outgone  other  competitors.  Dryden's  plan  is 
better  chosen  ;  history  will  always  take  stronger 
hold  of  the  attention  than  fable  :  the  passions  excited 
by  Dryden  are  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  real  life, 
the  scene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  existence; 
Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with 
turbulent  delight ;  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and 
Dryden  finds  the  passes  of  the  mind. 

One  of  his  greatest  though  of  his  earliest  works, 
is  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  which,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  would  have  placed  him  among  the 
first  critics  and  the  first  poets,  as  it  exhibits  every 
mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify 
didactic  composition,  selection  of  matter,  novelty 
of  arrangement,  justness  of  precept,  sjjlendour  of 
illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated  on 
"  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  by  readers  of  e\'ery  class, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that  which 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  attractive  of  all 
ludicrous  compositions,  let  jt  rather  be  now  enquired 
from  what  sources  the  power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 
Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perspicacity, 
has  remarked  that  the  preternatural  agents  are  very 
happily  adapted  io  the  purposes  of  the  poem.  The 
heathen  deities  can  no  longer  gain  attention :  we 
should  have  turned  away  from  a  contest  between  Ve- 
nus and  Diana.  The  employment  of  allegorical  per- 
sons always  excites  conviction  of  its  own  absurdity ; 
they  may  produce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions  ; 
when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves : 
thus  discord  may  raise  a  mutiny  ;  but  discord  cannot 
conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a  town.  Pope  brought 
in  view  a  new  race  of  beings,  with  powers  and  pas- 
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'  sions  proportionate  to  their  operation.  The  Sylphs 
and  Gnomes  act  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table  what 
more  terrific  and  more  powerful  phantoms  perform 
on  the  stormy  ocean  or  the  field  of  battle;  they  give 
their  proper  help,  and  do  their  proper  mischief.  Pope 
is  said  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  this  petty  nation  ;  a  charge  which  might  with  more 
justice  have  been  brought  against  the  author  of  the 
Iliad,  who  doubtless  adopted  the  religious  system 
of  his  country  ;  for  what  is  there  but  the  names  of 
his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ?  Has  he 
not  assigned  them  characters  and  operations  never 
heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their 
first  poetical  existence  ?  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
denominate  his  work  original,  nothing  original  ever 
can  be  written.  In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an 
author.  New  things  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar 
things  are  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people,  never 
heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  manner  so 
clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks  for  no  further 
information,  but  immediately  mingles  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  adopts  their  interests,  and  attends  their 
pursuits,  loves  a  Sylph,  and  detests  a  Gnome. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  the  Iliad  was  drawn 
from  the  versions  of  Dryden.  Virgil  had  borrowed 
much  of  his  imagery  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the 
debt  was  now  paid  by  his  translator.  Pope  searched 
the  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic 
diction  ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added  much 
to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our  language  with 
so  much  diligence  and  art  that  he  has  left  in  his 
Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical  elegances  to  poste- 
rity. His  version  may  be  said  to  have  tuned  the 
English  tongue ;  for  since  its  appearance,  no  writer, 
however  deficient  in  other  powers,  has  wanted  me- 
lody. Such  a  series  of  lines  so  elaborately  corrected, 
and  so  sweetly  modulated,  took  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic ear ;  the  unlettered  was  enamoured  of  the  poem, 
and  the  learned  wondered  at  the  translation. 

The  following  letter  from  Pope  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Bridges  forms  an  interesting  illustration  of  his  great 
work  from  the  Greek  : — 

"  Sir,  the  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remarks, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged  ;  and  the  speed 
with  which  you  discharged  so  troublesome  a  task, 
doubles  the  obligation.  I  must  own,  you  have  pleased 
me  very  much  by  the  commendations  so  ill  bestowed 
upon  me  ;  but,  I  assure  you,mu?h  more  by  the  frank- 
ness of  your  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more 
kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a 
scribbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  tiian  to  be 
soothed  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part  of  those  de- 
viations from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  observed, 
I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes  ;  who  are, 
it  seems,  as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  original  as  they  are  decryed  for  the  badness  of 
their  translations.  Chapman  pretends  to  have  re- 
stored the  genuine  sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mis- 
takes of  all  former  explainers,  in  several  hundred 
jjlaces :  and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Ho- 
mer, in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to 
Hobbes  that  they  confess  they  have  corrected  the 
old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  version. 
For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's  meaning 
to  be  as  you  have  explained  it ;  yet  their  authority, 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own  imperfectness  in 
the  language,  over-ruled  me.  However,  Sir,  you 
may  be  confident  I  think  you  in  the  right,  because 
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you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion  :  for  men,  let  them 
say  what  they  will,  never  ai)prove  any  other's  sense, 
but  as  it  squares  with  their  own.  But  you  have 
made  me  much  more  proud  of,  and  positive  in  my 
judgment,  since  it  is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  think 
your  criticisms,  which  regard  the  e.vpressions,  very 
just,  and  shall  make  my  profit  of  them ;  to  give  you 
some  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  alter  three 
verses  on  your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr. 
Dryden's  example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  1  hope, 
you  will  account  no  small  piece  of  obedience  from 
one  who  values  the  authority  of  one  true  poet  above 
that  of  twenty  critics  or  commentators.  But  though 
I  speak  thus  of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read 
carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up  that  way  for 
my  own  want  of  critical  understanding  in  the  original 
beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of  them 
are  certainly  those  of  invention  and  design,  which 
are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language  :  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellences  of  Homer  are  (by  the  consent 
of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations)  first  in  the  manners 
(which  include  all  the  speeches,  as  being  no  other 
than  the  representations  of  each  person's  manners  by 
his  words),  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire  which 
carries  you  away  with  him  with  that  wonderful  force 
that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  is  master 
of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer  makes  you 
interested  and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all 
at  once,  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by  soft  degrees.  This, 
I  believe,  is  what  a  translator  of  Homer  ought  prin- 
cipally to  imitate  ;  and  it  is  very  hard  for  any  trans- 
lator to  come  up  to  it,  because  the  chief  reason  why 
all  translations  fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the 
very  constraint  they  are  obliged  to  renders  them 
heavy  and  dispirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as  I  take  it, 
consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  which  runs  through 
all  his  works  ;  and  yet  his  diction,  contrary  to  what 
one  M'ould  imagine  consistent  with  simplicity,  is  at 
the  same  time  very  copious.  I  don't  know  how  I 
have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I 
have  said  too  much,  as  well  as  spoken  too  inconsi- 
derately ;  what  farther  thoughts  I  have  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my 
own  improvement)  when  we  meet ;  which  is  a  hap- 
piness I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise  some 
opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how  truly  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"A.  Pope." 

Of  the  Odj'ssey  nothing  remains  to  be  observed: 
the  same  general  praise  may  be  given  to  both  trans- 
lations, and  a  particular  examination  of  either  would 
require  a  large  volume.  The  notes  were  written  by 
Broome,  who  endeavoured  not  unsuccessfully  to  imi- 
tate his  master. 

Of  "  The  Dunciad"  the  hint  is  confessedly  taken 
from  Dryden's  "  Mac  Flecknoe  ;"  but  the  plan  is  so 
enlarged  and  diversified  as  justly  to  claim  the  praise 
of  an  original,  and  aflbrds  perhaps  the  best  specimen 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal  satire  ludicrously 
pompous. 

The  "  Essay  on  ^lan"  was  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  long  consideration,  but  certainly  not  the  happiest 
of  Pope's  performances.  The  subject  is  perhaps  not 
very  proper  for  poetry,  and  the  poet  was  not  suffi- 
ciently master  of  his  subject ;  metaphysical  morality 
was  to  him  a  new  study ;  he  was  proud  of  his  acqui- 
sitions; and,  supposinghimself  master  of  great  secrets. 


I  was  in  haste  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.   Thus 
he  tells  us  in  the  first  epistle,  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  deduced  an  order  of  be- 
I  ings  such  as   mankind,  because  Infinite  Excellence 
can  do  only  what  is  best.     He  finds  out  that  these 
beings  must  be   "  somewhere,"   and   that  "  all  the 
question  is  whether  man  be  in  a  wrong  place." — 
j  "  Surely,"  says  Johnson,  "  if,  according  to  the  poet's 
Leibnitzian  reasoning,  we  may  infer  that  man  ought 
j  to  be,  only  because  he  is,  we  may  allow  that  his  place 
is  the  right  place  because  he  has  it.     Supreme  wis- 
I  dom  is  not  less  infallible  in  disposing  than  in  creat- 
ing.    But  what  is  meant  by  somewhere  and  place, 
I  and  wrong  place,  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who 
probably  had  never  asked  himself.     Having  exalted 
I  himself  into  the  chair  of  wisdom,  he  tells  us  much 
j  that  every  man  knows  and  much  that  he  does  not 
I  know  himself;  that  we  see  but  little,  and  that  the 
I  order  of  the  universe  is  beyond  our  comprehension ; 
'  an  opiuion  not  very  uncommon  ;  and  that  there  is  a 
j  chainof  subordinate  beings  'from  infinite  to  nothing,' 
1  of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are  equally  ignorant. 
But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which  without  his  help 
j  he    supposes   unattainable,   in   the   position    '  that 
though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is  wise.'"     This  essay 
I  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  predominance  of 
I  genius,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  imagery,  and  the 
seductive  powers  of  eloquence.     Never  was  'penury 
of  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily 
disguised.     The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he 
learns  nothing;  and  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurse. 
When  these  wonder-working  sounds  sink  into  sense, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  essay,  disrobed  of  its  orna- 
ments, is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked  excellence, 
what  shall  we  discover  ?    That  we  are,  in  comparison 
with  our  Creator,  very  weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we 
do  not  uphold  the  chain  of  existence,  and  that  we 
could  not  make  one  another  with  more  skill  than  we 
are  made.     We  may  learn  yet  more :  that  the  arts  of 
human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive  opera- 
tions of  other  animals  ;  that  if  the  world  be  made  for 
man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  has  also  his  duties  to 
perform. 

The  "Imitations  of  Horace"  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius.  This  employ- 
ment became  his  favourite  by  its  facility ;  the  plan 
was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing  was  required  but 
to  accommodate  as  he  could  the  sentiments  of  an  old 
author  to  recent  facts  or  familiar  images ;  but  what 
is  easy  is  seldom  excellent ;  such  imitations  cannot 
give  pleasure  to  common  readers  ;  the  man  of  learn- 
ing maybe  sometimes  surprised  and  delighted  by  an 
unexpected  parallel ;  but  the  comparison  requires 
knowledge  of  the  original,  which  will  likewise  often 
detect  strained  applications.  Between  Roman  images 
and  English  manners  there  will  be  an  irreconcilable 
dissimilitude,  and  the  works  will  be  generally  un- 
couth and  part3'-coloured ;  neither  original  nor  trans- 
lated, neither  ancient  nor  modern.  Pope  had,  in  pro- 
portions very  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  all  the 
qualities  that  constitute  genius.  He  had  invention, 
by  which  new  trains  of  events  are  formed  and  new 
scenes  of  imagery  displayed,  as  in  the  "  Rape  of  the 
Lock  ;"  and  by  which  extrinsic  and  adventitious  em- 
bellishments and  illustrations  are  connected  with  a 
known  subject,  as  in  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism."  He 
had  imagination,  which  strongly  impresses  on  the 
writer's  mind,  and   enables  him  to  convey  to  the 
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render  the  various  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life  I  purchase  of  the  dissolved  jiossessions  which  probably 
and  energies  of  passion,  as  in  his  "Eloisa,"  "AA'ind-  formed  the  foundation  of  Sir  Thomas's  vast  fortune, 
sor  Forest,"   and  the  "  Ethick  Epistles.' 


He  had 
judgment,  which  selects  from  life  or  nature  what  the 
present  purpose  requires,  and  by  separating  the  es- 
sence of  things  from  its  concomitants,  often  makes 
the  representation  more  powerful  than  the  reality : 
and  he  had  colours  of  language  always  before  him 
ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of  ele- 
gant expression,  as  when  he  accommodates  his  diction 
to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Homer's  sentiments 
and  descriptions. 

It  is  remarked  by  AVatts,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
haijjjy  combination  of  words,  or  a  phrase  poetically 
elegant  in  the  English  language,  which  Pope  has  not 
inserted  into  his  version  of  Homer.  How  he  obtained 
possession  of  so  many  beauties  of  speech  it  were  de- 
sirable to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from  authors,  ob- 
scure as  well  as  eminent,  what  he  thought  brilliant  or 
useful,  and  preserved  it  all  in  a  regular  collection,  is 
not  unlikely  :  and  Johnson,  at  a  later  period,  says 
that  new  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may  pro- 
duce, but  to  attempt  any  further  improvement  of  ver- 
sification will  be  dangerous.  Art  and  diligence  have 
now  done  their  best,  and  what  shall  be  added  will  be 
the  eSbrt  of  tedious  toil  and  needless  curiosity. 

The  controversy  that  has  been  lately  carried  on  be- 
tween various  literary  men,  in  which  he  has  been 
highly  eulogized  by  one  party,  and  declared  to  be  no 
poet  by  another,  has  now  subsided ;  and  the  literary 
world  appears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
whatever  his  demerits  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  in  his 
own  peculiar  walk  of  poetry  he  stands  unequalled. 

POPE,  SIR  THOMAS,  an  English  statesman, 
who  was  born  at  Dedington  in  Oxfordshire,  about 
1508.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1533.  In  November  1535  he  was  made 
warden  of  the  mint,  exchange,  and  coinage  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  In  October  153G  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  at  the  same  time  with  Henry 
Howard,  afterwards  the  gallant  and  unfortunate  earl 
of  Surrey.  In  December  he  was  appointed  to  ex- 
ercise, jointly  with  William  Smythe,  the  office  of 
clerk  of  all  the  briefs  in  the  star-chamber  at  West- 
minster. In  1538  he  obtained  a  new  royal  licence 
for  exercising  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  crown  in  con- 
junction with  John  Lucas,  afterwards  an  eminent 
crown  lawyer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Some  of 
these  appointments,  it  is  probable,  he  owed  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
some  to  Lord  Audley ;  but  in  1539  he  received  one 
of  greater  importance,  being  constituted  by  the  king 
treasurer  of  the  court  of  augmentations  on  its  first 
establishment  by  act  of  parliament.  The  business  of 
this  court  was,  to  estimate  the  lands  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  vested  in  the  crown,  receive  their  re- 
venues, and  sell  the  monastic  possessions  for  the 
king's  service  ;  and  it  was  so  called  from  the  increase 
which  the  royal  revenue  thus  received.  The  trea- 
surer's office  was  a  post  of  considerable  profit,  and 
of  considerable  dignity,  as  the  person  holding  it 
ranked  with  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  was 
privileged  to  retain  in  his  house  a  chaplain,  having  a 
benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  who  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  residence.  What  the  emoluments  of  this 
office  were  is  not  so  clear,  l)ut  they  were  greater  than 
the  allowance  of  Sir  John  Williams,  treasurer  in  Ed- 
ward Vlth's  reign,  who  had  320/.  yearly  :  and  it  may 
be  supposed  the  office  gave  those  advantages  in  the 


He  held  this  office  for  five  years,  and  during  that 
time  was  apjjointed  master  or  treasurer  of  the  jewel- 
house  in  the  Tower. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  Pope 
was  employed  in  various  services  and  attendances 
about  court,  but  in  none  of  more  affecting  interest 
than  when  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  inform  his  old 
friend  and  patron.  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  his  execution.  On  the  accession  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  as  he  was  not  of  the  reformed  religion.  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  received  no  favour  or  office  ;  but  when 
Queen  Mary  succeeded,  he  was  again  made  a  privy 
councillor  and  cofferer  to  the  household,  and  was 
often  employed  in  commissions  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  nor  are  we  surprised  to  find  his  name  in 
a  commission  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of 
heretics,  in  concert  with  Bonner  and  others  ;  but  his 
conduct  when  the  princess  (afterwards  queen)  Eliza- 
beth was  placed  under  his  care  in  1555  was  far  more 
to  his  credit.  After  having  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  and  at  Woodstock,  she  was  permitted  by  her 
jealous  sister  to  retire  with  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  Hat- 
field House,  in  Hertfordshire,  then  a  royal  palace, 
where  he  showed  her  every  mark  of  respect  that  was 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  his  charge,  and  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  rigid 
adherence  to  the  reigning  politics.  He  survived  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  only  a  year,  as  he  died  in  Ja- 
nuary 1559. 

POPE,  WALTER,  an  English  physician  and 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Fausley  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
subsequently  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gres- 
ham  College,  and  died  in  1714.  As  an  author  he  is 
best  known  by  his  "Life  of  Bishop  Warde,"  "The 
Old  Man's  AVish,"  and  "  Select  Novels  from  the 
Spanish  and  Italian." 

POPHAM,  SIR  JOHN,  an  Enghsh  lawyer,  who 
was  born  in  Somersetshire  in  1531.  Having  gone 
through  the  customary  course  of  study  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  but  his 
character  was  not  much  esteemed  for  integrity.  He 
was  one  of  the  la^vyers  detained  by  the  earl  of  Essex 
when  he  detennined  to  defend  himself  in  his  own 
house,  and  on  the  trial  of  that  nobleman  gave  evi- 
dence against  him.  As  an  author  he  is  best  known 
by  his  work  entitled  "Reports  and  Cases  adjudged 
in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

PORCIA,  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and  wife  of 
Brutus,  celebrated  as  a  model  of  connubial  love  and 
heroic  patriotism.  She  preserved  inviolate  the  secret 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  with  which  she  had 
been  entrusted  by  her  husband,  and  put  herself  to 
death  when  she  saw  the  cause  of  the  republicans 
lost. 

PORDENONE,  so  called  from  his  birth-place,  his 
true  name  being  Giovanni  Antonio  Licinio,  or  Re- 
gillo  da  Pordenone,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Vene- 
tian school  and  rival  of  Titian,  who  was  born  in  1584, 
and  executed  many  works  for  his  native  place  ;  some 
also  for  Mantua,  Vicenza,  Genoa,  but  his  greatest 
works  for  Venice.  For  this  city  he  painted  the  chapel 
of  St.  Roch  and  the  hall  of  the  Pregadi  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Titian,  with  whom  he  also  painted  in  St. 
John's  church,  whence  a  constant  rivalry  existed  be- 
tween them.  He  died  in  Ferrara,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  duke  Ercole  II.  to  prepare  car- 
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toons  for  Flemish  tapestry.     His  death  was  attributed 
to  poison. 

PORSON,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar 
and  able  critic,  who  was  born  in  December  1759,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  his 
father,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Eton  and  from 
thence  to  Trinity  coWe^e,  Cambridge.  In  1793  he 
was  elected  Greek  professor  in  that  university,  and 
two  years  after  commenced  the  publication  of  "The 
Tragedies  of  Euripides,"  with  valuable  annotations. 
He  also  assisted  in  editing  Grenvill's  Homer,  which 
was  pubhshed  at  Oxford  in  1800,  and  he  corrected 
for  the  press  the  text  of  a  splendid  edition  of  "  The 
Tragedies  of  ^Eschylus."  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  London  in- 
stitution with  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum  and  a 
handsome  suite  of  apartments,  and  his  death  took 
place  there  on  the  25th  of  September,  1808.  His 
death  was  caused  by  apoplexy,  and  his  body  having 
been  subjected  to  anatomical  examination,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  "  his  skull  was  one  of  the  thickest  that 
had  ever  been  observed."  His  remains  were  removed 
to  Cambridge,  and  deposited  close  to  the  statue  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  "The  principal  qualities,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  in  this  great  man's  mind, 
were  his  extraordmary  acuteness  of  discernment  and 
solidity  of  judgment;  and  these,  added  to  his  intense 
application  and  stupendous  memory,  made  him  what 
the  world  perhaps  never  saw  before,  a  complete  critic 
in  the  most  honourable  and  extended  sense  of  that 
appellation.  His  reading  was  immense  ;  he  was  an 
excellent  French  scholar,  but  in  his  native  language, 
in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  Greek,  he  was  most  familiarly 
and  profoundly  versed.  He  had,  indeed,  applied  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  gained  of  the  origin  and 
structure  of  language  in  general  to  all  the  dialects,  if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  the  universal  lan- 
guage, and  had  not  his  em.inence  in  classical  htera- 
ture  by  its  uncommon  lustre  obscured  other  attain- 
ments, he  would  doubtless  have  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  first  English  scholars.  In  Greek,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  the 
very  first,  not  merely  of  his  own  age  but  of  every 
other.  In  him  were  conspicuous  boundless  extent 
of  reading,  a  most  exact  and  well-ordered  memory, 
unwearied  patience  in  unravelling  the  sense  of  an 
author  and  exploring  the  perplexities  of  a  manu- 
script, perspicuity  in  discovering  the  corruptions  of 
a  text,  and  acuteness  almost  intuitive  in  restoring  the 
true  reading.  All  this  was  tempered  with  a  judgment 
which  preserved  him  invariably  from  the  rocks  against 
which  even  the  greatest  of  his  critical  predecessors 
have  at  some  time  or  other  split,  we  mean  precipita- 
tion in  determining  that  to  be  unsound  which  after 
all  had  no  defect,  and  rashness  in  applying  remedies 
which  only  served  to  increase  the  disease."  This 
distinguished  scholar  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Perry, 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Morning  Chroni- 
cle." This  lady  died  shortly  after  their  marriage. 
Professor  Person  deservedly  possessed  the  character 
of  one  of  the  ablest  Greek  scholars  and  critics  of  the 
age,  yet  he  enjoyed  but  little  patronage  or  support, 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  attributed  to  his  want 
of  sobriety,  a  habit  which  he  carried  to  excess.  After 
his  death  appeared  his  "  Adversaria,  or  Notes  and 
Emendations  of  the  Greek  Poets." 

PORTA,  BACCIO,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
who  was  born  about  the  year  1469,  and  became  the 
friend  of  the  distinguished  RafFaelle  d'  Urbino.  The 


peculiar  characteristics  of  this  artist  are  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  and  nearly  all  his  pictures  are  from  scrip- 
tural history.     His  death  took  place  in  1517. 

PORTER,  ANNA  MARIA.— This  pojmlarnovelist 
was  born  in  the  north  of  England.  She  was  de- 
scended on  the  father's  side  from  an  Irish  family  of 
great  respectability,  which  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  contest  between  James  II.  and  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Mr.  Porter  held  a  commission  in  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  dying  at  an  early  age  left  his 
widow  with  fi>'e  young  children,  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  possessed  an 
excellent  understanding.  She  bestowed  her  utmost 
care  on  the  education  of  her  daughters,  imbuing 
their  minds  from  infancy  with  that  literary  taste  and 
training  them  to  those  habits  of  studious  application, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  eminence  in 
that  pleasing  department  of  literary  composition  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves.  Anna  Maria  evinced 
an  unusual  precocity  of  genius.  When  not  more 
than  thirteen  years  of  age  she  commenced  her  career 
of  authorship  by  the  publication  of  a  small  work, 
suitably  entitled  "  Artless  Tales."  These  little  stories 
betray,  as  might  be  supposed,  many  marks  of  a  ju- 
venile pen,  but  there  are  also  discernible  in  their  con- 
struction and  composition  numerous  indications  of 
that  fertility  of  invention  and  influence  of  narration 
which  im])arts  so  great  a  charm  to  her  subsequent 
productions.  Her  next  work,  which  appeared  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  years,  was  a  novel  in  one  volume 
entitled  "Walsh  Colviile,"founded  we  believe  on  some 
incidents  in  real  life,  in  which  the  fair  and  youthful  au- 
thoress was  in  some  measure  personally  interested. 


The  favourable  reception  experienced  by  these  works 
encouraged  her  to  proceed,  and  she  shortly  after- 
wards published  another  novel  in  three  volumes,  en- 
titled "  Octavia,"  which  was  followed,  though  we 
think  with  the  intervention  of  another  smaller  work, 
by  the  "  Hungarian  Brothers,"  a  novel  in  three  vo- 
lumes ;  and  by  "  Don  Sebastian,  or  the  House  of 
Braganza,"  an  historical  romance  in  four  volumes. 
These  works  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation,  and 
placed  the  authoress  among  the  favourite  standard 
novel  writers  of  the  times.  She  now  prosecuted  her 
literary  labours  with  great  ardour,  and  published  se- 
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veral  other  works  with  increasing  reputation.  Among 
her  more  popular  productions  may  be  enumerated 
"The  Recluse  of  Norway,''  in  four  volumes  ;  "The 
Village  of  Mariendorpt,"  also  in  four  volumes  ;  and 
"The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,"  in  three  volumes.  She 
also  published  a  volume  of  ballads  and  romances, 
with  other  poems. 

Miss  Porter's  continued  mental  exertions  proved 
too  much  for  her  bodily  constitution,  which  was  na- 
turally rather  delicate.  For  some  years  her  health 
had  been  gradually  on  the  decline,  her  sight  especially 
being  greatly  impaired.  She  had  just  entered  with 
her  sister  on  a  plan  of  relaxation  for  the  summer 
months,  when  she  suddenly  died  of  typhus  fever  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1831,  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 

Miss  Porter's  qualifications  for  the  species  of  li- 
terary labour,  to  which  she  directed  her  genius  with 
such  honourable  success,  were  of  the  highest  order. 
To  a  fertility  of  invention  not  often  surpassed  for  its 
exuberance,  she  united  a  close  observation  of  living 
manners  and  a  quick  and  accurate  discrimination  of 
human  character.  From  the  combination  of  these 
rare  endowments,  she  acquired  the  magic  power  of 
moulding  the  creations  of  her  fancy  into  the  forms 
and  incidents  of  actual  life,  and  of  imparting  to  them, 
with  an  intensity  immeasurably  increased,  all  the 
deep  and  affecting  interest  which  springs  from  the 
complicated  workings  of  human  passion,  and  supplies 
the  ample  and  varied  ingredients  of  human  bliss  and 
of  human  woe.  Her  delineations  of  character  uni- 
formly display  the  touches  of  a  master-hand.  She 
sketched  with  a  rapidity  and  decision,  and  with  a 
truth  and  force  of  colouring  which  may  be  aptly 
compared  to  the  most  striking  productions  of  her 
brother's  bold  and  rapid  pencil  upon  canvass.  Her 
portraits  have  all  the  personal  individuality  and  all 
the  force  and  vividness  of  real  life.  There  was  much 
of  the  romantic  of  gone-by  times  in  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Porter's  mind,  which  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the 
incidents  of  her  tales.  But  this  never  blinded  her 
judgment  in  her  estimate  of  the  actual  condition  of 
society.  Her  representations  of  living  manners  are 
always  true  to  nature,  and  her  familiar  intercourse 
with  persons  moving  in  the  highest  circles,  enabled 
her  to  delineate  with  a  fidelity  not  often  to  be  found 
in  other  writers,  the  discriminating  peculiarities, 
feelings,  usages,  and  language  of  the  more  polished 
and  privileged  classes.  Her  writings  are  also  marked 
by  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling — an  excellence  above 
all  praise,  equally  pervading  the  publications  of  her 
amiable  sister.  Her  style  is  characte/ized  by  a  grace- 
ful ease  and  fluency  admirably  adapted  to  her  imme- 
diate purpose,  her  narratives  are  inartificial,  smooth, 
and  spirited,  her  dialogues  possess  all  the  flexibility 
and  point  of  the  best  conversation,  and  her  didactic 
lessons  are  delivered  with  a  simple  gravity  and  force 
irresistibly  impressive  and  affecting.  In  private  life 
Miss  Porter  was  distinguished  for  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  her  moral  character. 
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PORTER,  SIR  ROBERT  KER,  was  born  at  Dur- 
ham. His  mother  was  left  a  widow  with  five  child- 
ren, and  in  scanty  circumstances.  He  very  early 
manifested  an  uncommon  genius  for  drawing;  many 
of  his  sketches,  made  when  he  was  only  six  years  of 
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age,  being  remarkable  for  their  spirit ;  and  in  1790 
he  became  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  West.  Not  more  than  two  years  had 
elapsed  from  his  commencing  his  studies  at  the  aca- 
demy, when  he  was  employed  to  paint  the  figures  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  for  the  communion-table  of  Shore- 
ditch  church.  In  1794  he  presented  to  the  Roman 
catholic  chapel  at  Portsea  an  altar-piece  representing 
Christ  calming  the  storm;  and  in  1798  he  gave  to  St. 
John's  college,  Cambritlge,  an  altar-piece,  the  subject 
of  which  is  St.  John  preaching  in  the  wilderness.  He 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  began  his  large  pic- 
ture of  the  storming  of  Seringapatam.  Though  it 
contained  nearly  700  figures  as  large  as  life,  it  was 
finished  in  ten  weeks  ;  nor  did  it  bear  any  marks  of 
haste,  it  being,  both  in  composition  and  colouring,  a 
work  of  high  merit.  It  was  succeeded  by  two  other 
pictures  of  the  same  magnitude — the  Siege  of  Acre, 
and  the  Battle  of  Agincourt.  In  1S04  he  was  in- 
vited to  Russia  by  the  emperor,  who  made  him  his 
historical  painter.  He  consequently  visited  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  was  received  with  distinction  and 
employed  to  decorate  the  admiralty  hall  in  the  Rus- 
sian capital.  While  residing  there  he  gained  the 
affections  of  the  princess  ScherbatoflT,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  marrying  her  when  a  rupture  with  England 
obliged  him  to  leave  Russia.  He  passed  into  Sweden 
to  join  the  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Sjiain,  sharing  in  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  the  campaign,  which  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Corunna.  After  having  remained  for 
some  time  in  England,  he  again  went  to  Russia,  and 
received  the  hand  of  the  princess  ScherbatoflT.  With 
her  he  revisited  his  native  country,  where  in  1813  he 
obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  From  1817  to 
1820  inclusive,  he  was  engaged  in  travelling  through 
the  East ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  explored 
the  countries  from  the  banks  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Among  his  works  are,  "  Travelling 
Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden,"  "  Letters  from  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,"  "Narrative of  the  Campaign  in  Rus- 
sia," and  "  'iravels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Armenia." 

PORTEUS,  BEILBY,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  a  native  of  York,  and  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  Ripon,  after  which  he  went  to  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge.  Having  entered  holy  orders  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  made  him  his  chaplain  ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  steady  friendship  of  this  prelate  that  he  subse- 
quently obtained  such  rapid  preferment  in  the  church. 
He  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Chester  in  1776,  and 
eleven  years  after  became  bishop  of  London,  over 
which  diocese  he  continued  to  preside  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1808. 

PORTLAND.— The  Bentinck  family  is  of  Dutch 
extraction,  the  founder  of  it  in  England  having  been 
Count  Bentinck,  created  earl  of  Portland  by  Wil- 
liam HI. ;  his  son  was  created  duke  by  George  I. 
The  grandson  of  the  latter,  William  Henry  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  third  duke,  was  born  in  1738,  and  after 
sitting  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  commons,  was 
called  to  the  upper  house  by  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1762,  from  which  time  he  voted  with  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  in  whose  administration  he  was  lord 
chamberlain.  During  the  American  war  he  acted 
with  the  opposition,  and  in  1782  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  only  three 
months  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  marquis 
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of  Rockingham.  From  the  accession  of  Pitt,  the  duke 
acted  with  tlie  Whig  opposition  until  1792,  when  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  and  joining  with 
Mr.  Burke  in  his  alarm  at  the  French  revolution,  he 
supported  administration.  He  was  accordingly  in 
1794  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, which  he  held  until  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  ISOl,  and  was  then  appointed  president  of  the 
council,  which  he  held  until  1S05.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Grenville  in  1807  he  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  which  office  he  resigned  soon 
after,  and  died  in  180S. 

POSIDONIUS,  a  stoic  philosopher  who  was  born 
at  Apamea,  in  Syria,  about  103  B.C.,  and  was  called 
also,  the  Rhodian,  because  he  was  the  scholar  of 
Pan?etius  of  Rhodes,  and  was  himself  a  teacher  at 
Rhodes  after  he  returned  from  his  travels.  He  taught 
the  stoic  philosophy  with  great  applause,  was  at  the 
same  time  a  statesman  and  one  of  the  Prytanes,  and 
went,  when  fifty  years  of  age,  as  an  ambassador  to 
Rome.  The  most  distinguished  Romans  were  his 
scholars,  and  Cicero  himself  was  initiated  by  him  into 
the  stoic  philosophy. 

POSTLETHWAYTE,  MALACHI,  an  Enghsh 
writer  who  was  born  in  1707.  Little  is  known  of  his 
birth  or  education,  but  his  writings  display  consider- 
able knowledge.  His  principal  works  are  his  dic- 
tionary of  "  Trade  and  Commerce,"  and  his  treatise 
"  On  the  Commercial  Interests  of  Great  Britain." 
This  gentleman  was  a  fellow  of  the  antiquarian  so- 
ciety, and  died  in  1767. 

POTEMKIN. — This  extraordinary  Russian  court 
favourite  was  descended  from  a  humble  family  near 
Smolensko.  He  was  early  in  life  introduced  to  the 
empress  Catherine,  who  squandered  immense  wealth 
upon  him.  AYhen  he  returned  to  Petersburg  in 
March  1791,  the  empress  caused  splendid  festivals  to 
be  prepared  in  honour  of  him,  gave  him  the  Taurian 
palace,  and  a  dress  set  with  diamonds.  Potemkin, 
however,  was  seized  with  the  sickness  that  raged  in 
the  camp.  ^Yithout  regarding  the  advice  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  Petersburg  who  attended 
him,  he  continued  his  excesses.  As  the  air  of  Jassy 
was  prejudicial  to  him  he  set  out  for  XicolajefF,  but 
on  the  second  day  of  his  journey  he  became  so  unwell 
that  he  descended  from  the  carriage  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  niece,  the  countess  Branicka,  under  a 
tree,  on  the  l6th  of  October,  1791.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Cherson,  where  the  empress  appropriated 
100,000  roubles  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
him,  which  was  never  completed.  Afterwards  the 
emperor  Paul  caused  the  corpse  of  his  mother's  fa- 
vourite to  be  taken  from  its  coffin  and  thrown  into 
the  ditch  of  the  fortification.  -•--     vv- 

During  his  brief  career,  Potemkin  denied  himself 
nothing,  and  satisfied  every  passing  whim  by  a  pro- 
digal waste  of  the  money  of  the  state  and  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  others.  Though  the  empress 
denied  him  nothing,  and  the  sums  of  money  which 
she  expended  on  him  exceeded  all  belief,  still  he  was 
mean  enough  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  money  en- 
trusted to  him  for  other  purposes,  and  even  to  forge 
orders  on  the  treasury  in  the  name  of  the  empress 
in  order  to  obtain  for  himself  the  money  which  was 
necessary  for  supplving  the  wants  of  the  state.  Po- 
temkin also  suffered  hunself  to  be  purchased  by  fo- 
reign powers.  \Yhile  possessed  of  incredible  wealth, 
and  throwing  away  the  largest  sums  at  the  gaming 
table  or  in  the  gratification  of  his  whims,  he  did  not 


pay  the  bills  of  those  who  furnished  his  ordinary  sup- 
plies. Those  tradesmen  considered  themselves  ruined 
who  received  orders  to  furnish  goods  to  Potemkin. 


Sir  Robert  Sinclair,  who  was  in  Russia  during  the 
height  of  Potemkin's  favour,  furnishes  the  following 
account  of  his  person  and  habits  : — "  He  is  a  remark- 
ably tall  man,  about  six  feet  two,  and  not  unpleasing 
in  his  appearance,  though  he  has  a  defect  in  one  of 
his  eyes.  He  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  famous 
Mithridates,  or  of  the  Maximins  and  Diocletians  of 
the  Roman  empire,  who  partly  owed  their  rise  to  the 
bulk  and  manliness  of  their  appearance.  His  power 
in  Russia  at  one  time  resembled  that  of  a  grand  vizier 
in  Turkey,  not  being  confined  to  one  particular  de- 
partment, but  extending  over  all.  But  of  late  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  agree  to  a  partition.  Besbarodko 
and  his  party  have  the  entire  direction  of  foreign 
affairs  and  the  government  of  old  Russia.  He  has 
stipulated  for  himself  an  unlimited  power  of  drawing 
on  the  treasury,  the  command  of  all  the  new  acquisi- 
tions, together  with  the  interior  direction  of  the  palace, 
the  nomination  of  the  empress's  personal  favourites, 
&c.  He  is  the  only  man  that  the  empress  stands  in 
awe  of,  and  she  both  likes  and  fears  him.  He  has 
taken  every  means  of  security  he  can  devise,  ingrati- 
ating himself  with  the  guards,  placing  his  relations 
and  friends  in  high  employments,  and  obtaining  an 
independent  command  in  the  Crimea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  with  the  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  an  army  of  90,000  men.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  Russia,  though  better  calculated  for 
the  intrigues  of  a  court  than  for  conducting  a  war. 
He  has  a  great  fund  of  general  information,  and  is 
very  desirous  of  adding  to  it.  He  can  apply  closely 
when  it  is  necessary,  but  loves  to  enjoy  an  indolent 
life  of  dissipation  as  much  as  any  man. 

"  He  is  very  affable  to  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
to  all  strangers  of  distinction  who  come  to  Petersburg. 
But  to  the  Russians  he  behaves  with  inconceivable 
hauteur,  and  treats  them,  with  a  few  exceptions,  little 
better  than  dogs.  The  family  he  principally  associates 
with  is  that  of  the  grand  ecuyer,  Alexander  Nariskin, 
father  of  the  countess  SuUuhub,  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  about  court.  It  was  always  supposed  that 
he  was  attached  to  the  English  interest,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  an  alliance  between  England  and  Russia 
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would  prove  of  essential  advantage  to  both  countries. 
Sir  James  Harris  and  he  were  on  very  intimate  terms. 
But  he  seems  to  prefer  Count  Se^mr,  the  French,  to 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  English  minister,  and  thence,  it 
is  conjectured,  is  beginning  to  change  his  political  sen- 
timents in  favour  of  the  French.  At  Berlin  they  sup- 
posehiminclinedtoPrus.sia,buterroneousl3',  the  empe- 
ror having  gained  hiinby  creating  him  a  princeof  the 
empire,  and,  it  is  said,  by  gratifications  of  other  kinds. 

"  His  great  object  is  the  plans  against  Turkey.  As 
he  proposes  to  command  the  army  himself  (which  he 
thinks  must  be  victorious)  there  is  no  saying  what  so 
daring  and  amljitious  a  character  may  have  in  view. 
To  be  a  knijjht  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  the  jirin- 
cipal  one  in  Russia,  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  order, 
can  only  be  conferred  upon  those  who  command  an 
army  or  a  fleet  victorious  in  some  great  engagement, 
is  certainly  one  object.  Perhaps  he  imagines,  if  he 
were  successful  as  commander-in-chief,  that  he  might 
gain  over  the  troops  he  conquered  with,  and  erect  a 
new  empire  on  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish.  It  is 
imagined  that  he  once  intended  to  be  duke  of  Cour- 
land,  and  the  present  duke  is  so  much  afraid  of  him 
that  he  never  trusts  himself  in  Russia,  and  is  as  sel- 
dom as  possible  in  his  own  dominions.  He  would 
hardly  at  present  condescend  to  be  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, though  a  plan  he  formerly  had  in  view. 

POTENGER,  JOHN,  an  English  writer,  who  was 
born  in  Winchester  in  July  lG47,  and  admitted  on 
the  foundation  of  the  college  in  1658,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  a  scholarship  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
and  afterwards  entered  of  theTemple,  and  was  regu- 
larly called  to  the  bar.  The  ofhce  of  comptroller  of 
the  pipe,  which  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
purchased  in  1670  of  Sir  John  Erie,  then  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchecpier,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
Speaking  in  his  journal  of  his  father,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  the  following  filial  words  : — "  About  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  my  age,  the  Christmas  before  the  re- 
turn of  King  Charles  the  Second,  I  lost  a  loving  fa- 
ther. I  was  not  so  young  but  I  was  deeply  sensible 
of  the  misfortune,  knowing  at  what  an  unseasonable 
time  I  was  deprived  of  him,  when  he  should  have  re- 
ceived a  reward  for  his  loyal  sufferings.  He  would 
often  discourse  with  me,  though  young,  about  the 
unhappy  times,  and  lament  the  church's  and  the 
king's  misfortune,  which  made  a  great  impression  on 
me,  and  laid  the  foundation,  I  hope,  of  my  being  a 
true  son  of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  obedient 
subject  to  my  lawful  prince."  His  death  took  place 
in  1733,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  buried  near  his  v/ife  in  Blunsden  church,  Wilts. 
Mr.  Fotenger  published  "  A  Pastoral  Reflection  on 
Death,"  a  poem  ;  and  "  The  Life  of  Agricola,"  (rom 
Tacitus,  and  other  works. 

POTHIER,  ROBERT  JOSEPH,  a  celebrated 
French  jurist,  who  was  born  in  1699  and  died  in  1772. 
His  digest  of  the  maxims  and  principles  of  the  Roman 
law  contained  in  Justinian's  pandects,  under  the  title 
of  "  Pandectae  Justinianese  in  Novum  Ordinem  di- 
gestae  "  was  more  highlyesteemed  in  foreign  countries 
than  at  home.  Of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
droit  coutumier  we  have  a  proof  in  his  "  Introduction 
a  laCoutume  d'Orle'ans,"  and  the  commentary  which 
accompanies  it.  His  different  treatises  on  various 
points  of  legal  science  are  in  the  highest  esteem,  llie 
first,  which  is  a  sort  of  foundation  for  the  others,  is  his 
*'  Traite  des  Obligations,"  which,  as  is  also  the  case 
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with  the  rest,  displays  a  methodical  mind,  and  u^  dis- 
tinguished for  clearness,  profundity, and  precision,  and 
for  its  high  tone  of  morality,  which  was  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  his  hfe.  Pothierwas  appointed 
professor  of  French  law  at  the  university  of  Orleans, 
and  appropriated  the  salary  attached  to  his  office  for 
premiums  to  his  most  industrious  pupils. 

POTOCKI. — The  name  of  an  ancient  Poli.sh  fa- 
mily, of  which  we  shall  here  mention  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  members.  First,  Count  Paul 
Potocki  was  an  illustrious  statesman  and  scholar  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  works  were  published 
by  Zaluski,  with  the  addition  of  a  "Genealogia  Potoc- 
kiana."  Second,  Count  Anthony  Potocki,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  was  ambassador  of  Augustus  II.  to 
Russia,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  111.,  marshal  of 
the  nobility.  His  masterly  speeches  are  in  j)art  given 
in  Daneykowicz's  "  Suada  Polona."  Third,  Count  Sta- 
nislaus Felix  Potocki,  the  commander  of  the  Polish 
artillery,  acted  an  important  part  in  the  troubles  of 
1788.  He  adhered  pertinaciously  to  the  old  con- 
stitution of  the  repuldic,  and  exerted  his  influence 
against  the  constitution  of  May  1791.  Potocki  so 
far  forgot  his  duty  to  his  country  as  to  form  con- 
nexions with  Russia,  and  in  May  1792  joined  with 
Rzewuski  and  Branicki  in  the  declaration  at  Targo- 
wicz  against  the  constitution.  He  then  united  him- 
self with  the  Russian  army,  and  v.-as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  diet  of  Grodno,  which  abolished  the  con- 
stitution and  subscribed  the  act  for  the  partition  of 
the  country.  He  was  thought  to  aspire  to  the  crown, 
and  received  several  important  appointments  from 
Catherine  II.  When  the  Cracow  confederation  under 
Kosciusko,  Kolontay,  Ignatius  Potocki,  &c.,  had 
occasioned  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  War- 
saw and  Wilna,  he  fled  to  Russia,  and  was  condemned 
by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  republic  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated.  Ca- 
therine, however,  restored  his  estates,  and  made  him 
commander-in-chief.  He  died  in  1803.  Count  Ig- 
natius Potocki,  his  cousin,  was  born  in  1751.  He 
was  grand  marshal  of  Lithuania,  and  united  with 
]Malachowski,  Kolontay,  and  other  patriots  in  sup- 
port of  the  constitution  of  May  1791-  He  also  pro- 
cured the  declaration  of  the  king  in  favour  of  it,  and 
in  1722  went  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Prussian  court  to  protect  the  Poles  from  Russia. 
When  the  Russian  troops  too):  possession  of  the 
country,  Potocki  fled  to  Dresden,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  estates.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Warsaw,  to 
engage  in  the  attempt  of  Kosciusko,  was  appointed 
general,  and  member  of  the  supreme  national  council. 
After  the  capture  of  Warsaw  he  remained  in  the  city, 
trusting  to  the  capitulation  concluded  with  SuwarrolF, 
but  he  was  arrested  in  December,  and  confined  as  a 
state  prisoner  in  Russia  until  he  was  released  by 
Paul  in  1796.  In  I8O6  he  again  engaged  in  public 
affairs,  and  exerted  himself  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  education 
among  the  people.  He  died  in  1809-  Count  Stanis- 
laus Kotska  Potocki,  his  brother,  was  always  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  country.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  information  and  his 
eloquence  in  the  various  diets  which  M-ere  held  be- 
tween 1788  and  1792.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
general  of  artillery.  .When  the  king  acceded  to  the 
confederation  of  Targowicz,  and  by  that  false  step 
consummated  the  ruin  of  Poland,  Count  Potocki  re- 
tired into  Austria,  but  he  was  arrested  there  and  im- 
2U 
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prisoned  in  a  fortress.  On  being  restored  to  liberty, 
there  being  no  hope  of  breaking  the  chains  of  his 
countrymen,  lie  retired  to  his  estate,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  sciences  and  arts.  When,  however, 
the  French  penetrated  in  1807  into  Poland,  he  rallied 
around  him  the  friends  of  independence ;  and  on  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  being  established  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  Napoleon. 
Willie  the  grand  duchy  existed  he  held  various  high 
offices.  When  Napoleon  meditated  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  Potocki's  talent 
and  influence  were  called  into  action  by  him  ;  and 
the  al)l)c  de  Pradt  pays  to  the  count  a  warm  tribute 
of  praise  on  this  occasion.  In  1815  Count  Potocki 
was  appointed  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
public  instruction,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.     He  died  in  1822. 

POTT,  PERCIVAL,  an  eminent  English  surgeon, 
who  was  born  in  1713,  and  was  educated  for  the  me- 
dical profession.  At  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
life  he  was  appointed  principal  surgeon  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's hospital.  His  first  work  was  "  A  Treatise  on 
Ruptures."  The  flattering  reception  of  this  publica- 
tion attached  him  afterwards  to  this  mode  of  employ- 
ing his  talents,  so  that  he  was  seldom  long  without 
being  engaged  in  some  work.  In  17G4  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  ; 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  began  to  give  lectures  at 
his  house,  which  was  then  in  Watling  Street;  but 
finding  it  necessary,  from  the  increase  of  his  business, 
to  choose  a  more  central  situation,  he  removed  in 
1769  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  in  1777  to  Han- 
over Square.  He  was  universally  consulted  and 
employed  by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  and  received 
honorary  tributes  to  his  merit  from  the  royal  college 
of  surgeons  at  Edinburgh  and  in  Ireland.  In  1787 
he  resigned  the  office  of  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  "after  having  served  it,"  as  he  expressed 
himself,  "  man  and  boy  for  half  a  century ;  "  and  in 
December  17S8  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished several  other  useful  medical  works.  A  com- 
plete edition  was  puldished  liy  Sir  J.  Eaiie. 

POTTER,  JOHN,  primate  of  all  England,  was 
born  in  1674,  and  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  of 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  grammar-school  of 
which  town  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education.  He  then  became  a  member  of  University 
college,  Oxford,  where,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  pub- 
lished "  Variantes  Lectiones  et  Notae  ad  Plutarchi 
Librum  de  audiendis  Poetis,  et  ad  Basilii  Magni  Ora- 
tionem  ad  Juvenes  quomodo  cum  Fructu  legere  pos- 
sint  Gr?ecorum  Libros."  The  next  year  he  became 
fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  and  in  1697  printed  an  edi- 
tion of  Lycophron.  Soon  after  appeared  his  "  Archte- 
ologia  Gra?ca,  or.  The  Antiquities  of  Greece,"  which 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  classical  student.  In  1706  he  became 
chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  on  which  occasion  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  1715,  being  then 
regius  professor  of  divinity,  he  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  Oxford,  and  in  1727  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Canterl)uiy.  He  died  in  1747.  His  works,  besides 
those  enumerated,  are,  "  A  Discourse  on  Church  Go- 
vernment," and  an  edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
His  theological  works  were  printed  together. 

POTfER,  DR.  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish divine,  who  was  born  in  Westmoreland  about 
1591.   He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Queen's  college. 


Oxford,  in  16o6,  where  he  took  both  the  degrees 
in  arts  and  divinity.  He  was  first  made  fellow,  and 
in  1626  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  provostship  of  his 
college.  Though  a  zealous  puritanical  preacher,  he 
became  at  length  an  adherent  to  Laud.  In  1628  he 
preached  a  sermon  at  Ely  Houseupon  the  consecration 
of  his  uncle,  who,  "  though  a  thorough-paced  Calvin- 
ist, "says  Wood,  was  made  bishop  of  Carlisle  by  the  en- 
deavours of  Laud.  In  1633  he  pubhshed  "An  An- 
swer to  a  late  Popish  Pamphlet,  entitled,  '  Charity 
Mistaken,' "  which  he  wrote  by  the  special  order  of 
Charles  I.,  whose  chaplain  he  was.  In  1635  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester  ;  and  in  1640 
became  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  the  execution  of 
which  office  he  met  with  some  trouble  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  long  parliament.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars  he  sent  all  his  plate  to  the  king,  and 
declared  that  he  would  rather,  like  Diogenes,  drink 
out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand  than  that  his  majesty 
should  want ;  and  he  afterwards  suffered  much  for  the 
royal  cause.  He  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of 
Durham  in  1645,  but  was  prevented  from  being  in- 
stalled by  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  college 
in  March  following.  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  provostship  of  Queen's  college, 
married  his  widow. 

POTTER,  RO  BERT.— This  learned  classical  scholar 
was  born  inl721,andgraduated  at  Cambridge  inl741. 
He  was  an  admirable  classical  scholar,  distinguished 
by  his  excellent  translations  of  the  works  of  i^^^schylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  which  are  equally  remark- 
able for  the  spirit  and  fidelity  with  which  they  are 
executed. 

POTTER,  PAUL,  a  celebrated  painter  of  animals, 
who  was  born  at  Enkhuisen  in  1625,  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Potter,  a  painter,  from  whom  he  received  his 
first  instruction,  but  to  whom  he  himself  was  greatly 
superior.  As  early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he  had  exe- 
cuted a  work,  which  was  universally  admired  ;  and 
after  he  settled  at  the  Hague  he  was  unable  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  his  works.  His  department  was  the 
painting  of  animals  and  landscapes,  but  he  was  more 
particularly  successful  in  the  former;  the  latter  were 
designed  merely  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  exhibit- 
ing animals  in  different  attitudes  and  circumstances. 
His  colouring  is  uncommonly  brilliant,  and  the  sepa- 
rate parts  are  most  delicately  executed,  yet  without 
any  appearance  of  stiffness  or  mannerism.  His  works 
were  generally  of  a  small  size ;  but  there  was  one  in 
the  Louvre  which  originally  belonged  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  representing  a  man  and  cattle  as  large  as 
life.  His  walks  were  always  occupied  in  study ;  what- 
ever struck  his  fancy  he  immediately  sketched.  He 
died  in  1654  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  been  re- 
siding two  years.  His  engravings  are  not  less  es- 
teemed than  his  paintings,  and  his  cabinet  pieces 
command  a  very  high  price.  His  celebrated  Cow, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Cassel  gallery  to  Paris,  was 
bought  by  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  for  about 
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POUSSIN,  NICHOLAS,  an  eminent  French  ar- 
tist, who  was  born  at  Audely  in  1594.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  and  perceiv- 
ing early  in  life  the  necessity  for  exertion,  he  chose 
the  profession  of  an  artist  as  the  one  best  calculated 
to  advance  him  in  the  world.  He  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence, and  for  many  years  received  a  pension  from 
both  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1642. 


POWEL,   JOHN 

POWEL,  JOHN  JOSEPH,  an  English  barrister, 
who  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  professional 
writings.  Among  his  numerous  works  we  may  enu- 
merate his  "  Law  of  Mortgages,"  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Learning  respecting  the  Creation  and  Execution  of 
Powers,  and  also  respecting  the  Nature  and  Effects 
of  Leasing  Powers,"  and  his  "  Essay  on  the  Law  of 
Contracts  and  Agreements."  His  death  took  place 
in  June  1801. 

POWELL,  WILLIAM  SAMUEL,  an  EngUsh 
divine,  who  was  born  at  Colchester  in  1717,  and  ad- 
mitted to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1734. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1738 
he  was  elected  fellow  af  it  in  March  1740.  In  1741 
he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Lord  Townshend  as 
private  tutor  to  his  second  son  Charles  Townshend, 
afterwards  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  or- 
dained at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  received  the 
rectory  of  Colkirk  in  Norfolk  on  Lord  Townshend's 
presentation.  He  returned  to  college  the  year  after, 
and  began  to  read  lectures  as  an  assistant  to  the 
principal  tutor,  but  became  himself  principal  tutor  in 
1744.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
1749,  and  of  doctor  in  1756.  In  1765  he  was  elected 
master  of  his  college,  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of 
Colchester  the  year  after,  and  in  1768  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Freshwater  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  died  in  1775.  The  preceding  account  is  taken 
from  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  "  Dis- 
courses on  Various  Subjects,"  published  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy;  "which  discourses," 
says  the  editor,  *'  are  not  published  for  the  credit  of 
the  writer,  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  espe- 
cially that  class  of  readers  for  whom  they  were 
chiefly  intended,  the  younger  students  in  divinity. 
The  author's  reputation,"  he  adds,  "  stands  on  a 
much  wider  bottom — a  whole  life  uniformly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  sound  philosophy  and  true  reli- 
gion." Two  small  mathematical  tracts  l)y  Dr.  Powell 
are  mentioned  in  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,"  where 
we  are  also  told  that  "  his  will  was  remarkably  pre- 
cise, neat,  and  elegant,  which  were  the  characteristics 
of  all  his  performances.  He  left  twenty  friends, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  college,  lOOl.  a-piece." 

POWNALL,  THOMAS,  a  scholar  who  was  born 
at  Lincoln  in  1722,  and  became  secretary  to  the  com- 
missioners for  trade  and  plantations  in  1745,  and  had 
a  situation  in  the  commissariat  of  the  army  in  Ger- 
many. In  1753  he  went  to  America,  and  in  1757 
was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts  Ba}%  and 
subsequently  of  South  Carolina.  He  remained  there 
till  1761,  when,  returning  to  England,  he  was  no- 
minated director-general  of  the  office  of  control,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  died  at  Bath  in  April  1805. 
Governor  Pownall  was  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  an- 
tiquaries, and  a  contributor  to  the  Archsologia.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  "  Descriptions  of  Antiquities 
of  the  Provincia  Romana  of  Gaul,"  "  Descriptions  of 
Roman  Antiquities  dug  up  at  Bath,"  "  Observations 
on  the  Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  and  "Intel- 
lectual Physics,"  besides  many  political  tmcts,  as  the 
"  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  &c." 

POYNET,  JOHN,  an  English  prelate,  who  was 
born  in  Kent  in  1516,  and  became  successively  bishop 
of  Rochester  and  Winchester.  He  drew  up  the 
catechism  called  King  Edward's,  and  which  was 
printed  in  Latin  and  English  in  1553.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary  he  withdrew  to  Strasburgh,  and  died 
in  exile  in  1556. 
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Besides  the  catechism  already  mentioned,  Bishop 
Poynet  was  the  author  of  "  A  Tragedie  or  Dialoge  of 
the  Unjust  Usurped  Primacie  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Translated  from  Bernard  Ochinus;"  "  A  No- 
table Sermon  concerning  the  Ryght  Use  of  the  Lordes 
Supper,"  preached  before  the  king  at  Westmin- 
ster &c 

P'OZZO  DI  BORGO,  COUNT,  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  born  in  1769, 
in  the  village  of  Alala  in  Corsica.  His  family  was 
noble,  but  poor.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  to  office 
under  the  protection  of  General  Paoli,  and  in  the 
year  following  was  elected  deputy  to  the  national  as- 
sembly, to  whom  in  1792  he  addressed  a  very  elabo- 
rate speech,  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic  committee, 
to  determine  them  to  declare  war  against  the  Ger- 
manic body.  After  the  10th  of  August,  however, 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Paris  by  menaces 
of  denunciation  from  Arena,  a  fellow-deputy,  who 
had  found  his  name  under  suspicious  circumstances 
in  the  papers  of  Louis  XVI.  Having  retired  to  Cor- 
sica he  renewed  his  political  relations  with  Paoli. 
He  was  named  president  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
attorney-general  of  the  department.  Four  months 
later  a  decree  of  the  convention  commanded  him  to 
appear  at  the  bar,  to  explain  his  conduct  and  that  of 
General  Paoh.  He  refused  to  obey,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Paoli  invited  the  Enghsh  to  take  possession 
of  the  island.  He  was  named  president  of  the  coun- 
cil under  the  new  government,  and  afterwards  secre- 
tary of  state.  In  this  situation  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  found  himself  opposed  to  numerous  enemies, 
and  withdrew  to  England.  He  afterwards  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  and 
arrived  at  the  highest  diplomatic  honours.  In  the 
latter  campaigns  he  held  the  rank  of  major-general. 
In  1813  he  was  despatched  on  amission  to  the  prince- 
royal  of  Sweden,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  battle 
of  Leipsic.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  the  campaign  in  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1814.  After  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was  appointed  Russian  minister-plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  new  French  government.  He  quitted 
Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  of 
March  1815,  but  resumed  his  functions  at  the  French 
court  on  the  return  of  the  king. 

PRADON,  JEAN  NICOLAS,  a  dramatic  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Rouen,  and  died  at  Paris  m  1698. 
His  tragedies  were  received  on  their  first  appearance 
with  great  applause,  and  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  were  St. 
Evremont  and  Madame  de  Sevign^.  Pradon  even 
ventured  to  appear  as  a  rival  of  Racine,  having  at- 
tempted a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject  on  which  the 
latter  had  already  written.  His  "  Phedre  et  Hippo- 
lyte"  was  brought  out  in  1677,  and  for  some  time 
was  actually  preferred  to  that  of  Racine,  but  it  has 
been  long  forgotten.  His  "  Regulus"  and  "Tamer- 
lane" are  more  known.  Boileau  made  Pradon,  who 
was  indeed  a  very  moderate  poet,  and  extremely 
ignorant  and  arrogant,  the  subject  of  his  satire.  His 
dramatic  works  were  published  in  1744. 

PRAXITELES,  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of 
ancient  Greece.  He  carried  the  art  to  such  perfec- 
tion that  a  Greek  epigram  on  his  Niobe  says,  "  The 
gods  changed  me  to  stone,  but  Praxiteles  restored 
me  to  life."  Praxiteles  and  his  contemporary  Scopas 
united  grandeur  with  grace ;  and  with  them  begins 
the  period  of  the  beautiful  style  in  statuary.  The 
,     2  U  2 
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former  also  worked  in  bronze,  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
he  was  most  successful  in  marble.  Pliny  gives  a  list 
of  his  princijial  works,  which  were  statues  of  the 
gods.  The  finest  is  said  to  have  been  the  Cnidian 
Venus,  whom  he  was  the  first  to  represent  undressed. 
According  to  tradition, thecelebrated  courtesans,  Cra- 
tina  and  Phryne,  served  as  models  for  it.  This  Ve- 
nus is  represented  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
in  the  attitutle  of  having  left  the  bath  or  risen  from 
the  sea.  This  statute  was  frequently  copied.  In  Bot- 
tiger's  opinion,  the  Venus  de'  Medici  resembles  the 
Cnidian  Venus  only  in  the  position  of  the  left  hand  ; 
but  the  Capitoline  Venus  is  considered  as  a  copy  of 
it.  The  group  of  Niobe  now  in  existence,  which  is 
also  attributed  to  Scopas,  seems  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  different  times.  His  two  statues  of  Cu- 
pid were  also  celebrated,  one  of  them,  which  was 
placed  in  the  temjile  of  Cupid  at  Thespia,  and  a  sta- 
tue of  a  satyr,  which  was  called  periboetos  or  the 
far  famed,  were  considered  by  Praxiteles,  according 
to  Pausanias,  as  his  finest  works.  An  excellent  copy 
of  the  latter,  discovered  in  a  villa  of  the  emperor  An- 
tonius,  is  in  the  Miiseo  Pio  Clementino.  Among  his 
works  were  also  statues  of  Diana,  Ceres,  Bacchus, 
&c.,  in  marble  and  in  bronze,  which  served  as  models 
to  succeeding  artists. 

PREBLE,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated  commodore 
of  the  American  navy,  who  was  born  on  the  loth  of 
August,  1761,  in  that  part  of  Falmouth  in  Casco  Bay 
which  is  now  called  Portland.  From  early  child- 
hood he  discovered  a  strong  disposition  for  perils 
and  adventures,  and  a  firm,  resolute,  and  persevering 
temper.  About  the  year  1779  he  became  midship- 
man in  the  state  ship  Protector,  twenty-six  guns, 
Captain  John  Foster  Williams,  which,  in  her  first 
cruise,  captured  the  Admiral  Duff",  an  English  A-essel 
of  thirty-six  guns,  but,  in  her  second,  fell  in  with  a 
British  sloop  and  frigate,  and  was  taken.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  were  carried  to  England  ;  but  Preble, 
by  the  interest  of  a  friend  of  his  father,  obtained  his 
release  at  New  York,  and  returned  to  his  friends. 
He  next  entered  as  first  lieutenant  onboard  the  sloop 
of  war  Winthrop,  Captain  Little,  and,  while  in  that 
capacity,  boarded  an  English  armed  brig  of  superior 
force,  lying  in  Penobscot  harbour,  under  circum- 
stances which  gave  the  action  great  eclat.  He  re- 
mained in  the  AYinthrop  until  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  between  that  period  and  the  commencement  of 
the  French  war  in  1798,  occupied  himself  mostly  as 
ship-master  in  various  voyages.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  named  one  of  the  five  lieutenants  that  were 
first  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  when  making  preparations  to  resist  the  insults 
and  injuries  of  the  i  ulers  of  France.  In  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  179S  he  made  two  cruises  as  command- 
ant of  the  brig  Pickering.  The  following  year  he  re- 
ceived a  captain's  commission,  and  the  command  of 
the  frigate  Essex,  of  thirty-six  guns.  In  January 
1800  he  made  a  voyage  in  her  to  Batavia,  whither  he 
was  sent  with  Captain  James  Sever  in  the  Congress, 
to  convoy  the  homeward-bound  vessels  from  India 
and  the  East.  The  day  after  leaving  port  a  snov/ 
storm  came  on.  and  they  parted  fromthe  three  ves- 
sels under  convoy  out.  On  the  12th,  in  a  heavy  gale, 
he  lost  sight  of  the  Congress,  which  was  unfortunately 
dismasted,  and  obliged  to  put  back.  The  Essex  pur- 
sued the  voyage  alone,  and  after  waiting  a  suitable 
time  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  Congress,  pro- 
ceeded to  Batavia.     Before  and  after  arriving  at  Ba- 


tavia, Captain  Preble  made  two  cruises  of  a  fortnight 
each  in  the  Bay  of  Sunda.  In  June  he  took  under 
convoy  home  fourteen  sail  of  American  merchantmen, 
valued  at  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  protected 
them  until  they  were  out  of  danger.  Near  the  end 
of  the  year  he  arrived  at  New  York,  in  a  very  dehcate 
state  of  health  ;  and  he  continued  so  feeble  as  to  be 
prevented  from  assuming  the  command  of  the  Adama 
for  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  he  was  appointed. 

In  1803  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  enter  again 
upon  duty,  and  in  May  of  that  year  was  directed  to 
take  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  then  lying 
at  Boston,  and  get  her  ready  for  sea.  In  June  he 
received  orders  to  take  charge  of  the  squadron  des- 
tined to  act  in  the  Mediterranean  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  prepared.  In  August  he  set  sail,  and  reached  the 
Mediterranean  the  ensuing  month.  In  that  station, 
by  a  happy  union  of  prudence  and  energy,  he  first 
prevented  a  war  between  the  emperor  of  Morocco  and 
the  United  States,  and  next  brought  the  bashaw  of 
Tripoli  to  terms,  by  a  series  of  skilful  and  daring  bom- 
bardments. Having  been  joined  byanother  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Barron,  his  se- 
nior officer,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  home.  On 
his  departure  he  received  an  address  from  the  oflficers 
who  had  served  under  him,  containing  the  strongest 
expressions  of  attachment  and  respect.  Congress 
voted  the  thanks  of  the  nation  to  him,  and  an  emble- 
matical medal,  which  were  presented  by  the  president 
with  emphatic  declarations  of  esteem.  After  his  re- 
turn he  was  much  consulted  and  employed  by  the 
government  in  the  management  of  the  naval  concerns. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1806  the  health  of  Com- 
modore Preble  began  to  decline.  He  was  attacked 
with  the  same  complaint — a  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs — under  which  he  was  near  sinking  a  few  years 
before.  For  many  months  he  struggled  with  the  dis- 
order, indulging  a  hope  of  recovery  till  within  ten 
days  of  his  death.  Finding  that  he  received  no  relief 
from  medical  skill,  he  determined  upon  trying  the 
effects  of  a  voyage,  and  embarked  in  a  packet,  but 
soon  returned  in  the  certitude  that  his  end  was  near. 
He  breathed  his  last  August  25,  1807,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  appearance  of  Commo- 
dore Preble  was  commanding  ;  his  features  were 
strongly  marked,  and  his  carriage  firm  and  erect.  In 
the  exercise  of  authority  he  was  peremptcryand  rigid  ; 
but  though  he  made  himself  feared,  and  sometimes 
failed  in  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper, 
he  always  retained  a  strong  interest  in  the  affections 
of  his  officers  and  men.  In  private  life  he  was  kind 
and  affectionate ;  a  fond  relation  and  a  kind  neigh- 
bour. His  public  spirit  was  great.  He  was  patient 
of  labour,  and  in  business  was  remarkable  for  exact- 
ness and  despatch. 

PRESTER  JOHN.— In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
reported  by  travellers  that  there  was  a  Christian  prince 
who  reigned  in  the  interior  of  Asia  under  this  name, 
and  the  same  story  was  also  known  to  the  crusaders. 
Albert  of  Aix,  and  Otho  of  Freisingen,  speak  of  him 
in  the  twelfth  century;  Rubruquis,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  attributes  the  name  of  Prester  John  to  a 
Nestorian  prince,  Ungkhan,  who  had  reigned  in  Ca- 
racorum,  over  two  Mongul  tribes,  and  perished  in  a 
war  against  Gengis  Khan,  about  half  a  century  be- 
fore the  time  of  his  journey.  Other  travellers  of  the 
thirteenth  century  also  mention  this  personage,  and 
Giovanni  di  Montecorvino,  bishop  of  Cambalu,  is 
said  to  have  converted  in  1305  a  prince  of  his  house 
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to  Christianity.  Who  this  Prester  John  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide ;  the  supposition  that  he  was  tlie  Daha 
Lama,  or  one  of  the  chief  priests  of  the  Lainaites, 
does  not  agree  with  the  position  assigned  to  his  re- 
sidence by  travellers,  nor  does  any  of  the  etymo- 
logical explanations,  which  have  Ijeen  proposed,  seem 
satisfactory.  The  most  ludicrous  mistake  on  this  sub- 
ject was  that  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  picked  up  a  story  of  a  Christian  ])rince 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  whose  name  was  Ogan,  and 
who  was  in  fact  the  king  of  Abyssinia.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Ogan  and 
Ungkhan,  they  transferred  the  throne  of  Prester  John 
from  Asia  to  Africa,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  Abys- 
sinian prince. 

PRESTON,  THOMAS,  an  English  dramatic 
writer,  who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Ehzabeth.  He  was  educated  at  Caml)ridge,  where 
he  succeeded  to  a  fellowship.  He  was  afterwards 
created  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  appointed  master  of 
Trinity  Hall,  over  which  he  presided  fourteen  years. 
He  wrote  one  dramatic  piece,  entitled  "A  Lamenta- 
ble Tragedy,  full  of  Pleasant  Mirth,  containing  the 
Life  of  Cambises,  King  of  Persia,  &c,"  a  sad  tissue 
of  fustian  which  escaped  not  the  satire  of  Shakspeare, 
who  in  Henry  IV.  makes  Fal staff  talk  of  speaking 
in  Cambyses'  vein.     Preston  died  in  1598. 

PRESTON,  JOHN,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
was  born  at  Keyford  in  Northam])tonshire  in  1587, 
and  became  fellow  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  celeljrated  for  his  skill  as  a  dispu- 
tant. He  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  an 
academic  discussion  held  by  King  James  when  he 
visited  Cambridge.  The  account  of  this  dispute  is  so 
interesting  that  we  give  the  details  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer: — "  His  (Mr.  Preston's)  first  and  great 
care  was  to  bring  his  argument  unto  a  head  without 
affronts  or  interruptions  from  the  answerer,  and  so 
made  all  his  major  propositions  plausible  and  firm, 
that  his  adversary  might  neither  be  willing  nor  able 
to  enter  there,  and  the  minor  still  was  backed  by  other 
syllogisms,  and  so  the  argument  went  on  unto  the 
issue  ;  which  fell  out  well  for  master  Preston  ;  for  in 
disputations  of  consequence  the  answerers  are  many 
times  so  fearful  of  the  event  that  they  slur  and  trou- 
ble the  opponents  all  they  can,  and  deny  things  evi- 
dent, which  had  been  the  case  in  all  the  former  acts  ; 
there  was  such  wrangling  about  their  syllogisms, 
that  sullied  and  clouded  the  debates  extremely,  and 
put  the  king's  acumen  into  straits  ;  but  when  master 
Preston  still  cleared  his  way,  and  nothing  was  denied 
but  what  was  ready  to  be  proved,  the  king  was  greatly 
satisfied,  and  gave  good  heed,  which  he  might  well 
do,  because  tlie  question  was  tempered  and  fitted 
unto  his  content;  namely,  whether  dogs  could  make 
syllogisms  ? 

"  The  opponent  urged  that  they  could  ;  an  enthy- 
meme  (said  he)  is  a  lawful  and  real  syllogism,  but 
dogs  can  make  them ;  he  instanced  in  an  hound  who 
had  the  major  proposition  in  his  mind,  namely, '  the 
hare  is  gone  either  this  or  that  way  ;'  smells  out  the 
minor  with  his  nose,  namely,  '  she  is  not  gone  that 
way,'  and  follows  the  conclusion,  '  Ergo,  this  way 
with  open  mouth.'  The  instance  suited  the  auditor)', 
and  was  applauded  ;  and  put  the  answerer  to  his  dis- 
tinctions, that  dogs  might  have  sagacity  but  not  sa- 
pience, in  things  especially  of  prey,  and  that  did  con- 
cern their  belly,  might  be  nasutuU  but  not  logici ;  had 
much  in  their  mouths,  little  in  their  minds,  unless  it 


had  relation  to  their  mouths  ;  that  their  lips  were 
larger  than  their  understandings  ;  which  the  oppo- 
nent, still  endeavouring  to  wipe  off  with  another  syl- 
logism, and  put  the  dogs  upon  a  fresh  scent,  the  mo- 
derator. Dr.  Reade,  began  to  be  afraid,  and  to  think 
how  trouldesonie  a  pack  of  hounds,  well  followed  and 
applauded,  at  last  might  prove,  and  so  came  to  the 
answerer's  aid,  and  told  tlie  opponent  that  his  dogs, 
he  did  believe,  were  very  weary,  and  desired  him  to 
take  them  ofl",  and  start  some  other  argument ;  and 
when  the  opponent  would  not  yield,  but  hallooed  still 
and  put  them  on,  he  interposed  his  authority,  and 
silenced  him.  The  king  in  his  conceit  was  all  the 
while  upon  Newmarket  heath,  and  liked  the  sport, 
and  therefore  stands  up,  and  tells  the  moderator 
plainly  he  was  not  satisfied  in  all  that  had  been  an- 
swered, but  did  believe  an  hound  had  more  in  him 
than  was  imagined.  I  had  myself  (said  he)  a  dog, 
that  straggling  far  from  all  his  fellows,  had  light  upon 
a  very  fresh  scent,  but  considering  he  was  all  alone, 
and  had  none  to  second  and  assist  him  in  it,  observes 
the  place,  and  goes  away  unto  his  fellows,  and  by 
such  yelling  arguments  as  they  best  understand,  pre- 
vailed with  a  party  of  them  to  go  along  with  him,  and 
bringing  them  unto  the  place,  pursued  it  into  an  open 
view.  Now  the  king  desired  to  know  how  this  could 
be  contrived  and  carried  on  without  the  use  and  ex- 
ercise of  understanding,  or  what  the  moderator  could 
have  done  in  that  case  better ;  and  desired  him  that 
either  he  would  think  better  of  his  dogs,  or  not  so 
highly  of  himself. 

"  The  o]jponent  also  desired  leave  to  pursue  the 
king's  game,  which  he  had  started,  unto  an  issue  ; 
but  the  answerer  protested  that  his  majesty's  dogs 
were  always  to  be  excepted,  who  hunted  not  by  com- 
mon law,  but  by  prerogative.  And  the  moderator, 
fearing  the  king  might  let  loose  another  of  his  hounds 
and  make  more  work,  applies  himself  with  all  sub- 
missive devotion  to  the  king,  acknowledged  his  dogs 
were  able  to  out-do  him,  and  besought  his  majesty 
for  to  believe  they  had  the  better  :  that  he  would  con- 
sider how  his  illustrious  influence  had  already  ripened 
and  concocted  all  their  arguments  and  understand- 
ings ;  that  whereas  in  the  morning  the  reverend  and 
grave  divines  could  not  make  syllogisms,  the  lawyers 
could  not,  nor  the  physicians  ;  now  every  dog  could, 
especially  his  majesty's." 

From  the  skill  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
he  was  rewarded  by  Lord  Brook  with  a  pension  of 
50/.  per  annum.  He  was  sul;sequently  made  mas- 
ter of  Emanuel  college,  and  died  in  1G2S.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  theological  works,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  "A  Treatise  on  the  Cove- 
nant." 

PREVILLE,  PIERRE  LOUIS  DUBOIS  DE,  a 
distinguished  French  actor  who  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1721,  and  was  designed  for  the  church,  but  ran 
away,  and  after  serving  asa  journeyman-mason,  joined 
a  company  of  players,  and  performed  at  Strasburg, 
Dijon,  Rouen,  and  finally  became  manager  of  a  com- 
pany at  Lyons.  In  1753  he  made  his  dehut  at  Paris 
at  the  theatre  Fruniuis.  Armand  favoured  his  first 
appearance  at  the  theatre  of  Fontainebleau,  which  de- 
cided his  reputation.  He  played  five  different  parts 
in  the  "  Mercure  Galant."  Louis  XV.,  who  had  a 
good  taste,  was  so  struck  with  his  performance  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  received  among  his  own  players. 
Preville's  acting  was  excellent,  and  he  shone  not  only 
in  humorous  parts,  but  in  pathetic  scenes.     He  left 
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the  theatre  in  1786,  but  afterwards  made  his  appear- 1  morganshire,  in  1723,  and  was  educated  at  Talgarth, 


ance  again  to  relieve  some  of  his  companions,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  distress  by  the  revolution.  He 
died  blind  at  Beauvais  in  1799- 

PREVOST  D'EXILES,  ANTOINE  FRANCOIS, 
a  French  writer  who  was  born  in  1697,  studied  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  entered  the  order,  which,  however, 
he  soon  quitted  for  the  military  service.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  sloNvness  of  promotion,  he  again  joined  the 
Jesuits,  but  after  a  short  time,  once  more  returned  to 
the  career  of  arms,  and  served  with  reputation.  Dis- 
a])pointed  love  next  caused  him  to  assume  the  habit 
of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  and  he  retired  to 
St.  Germain  des  Pres,  where  he  found  consolation  in 
study.  His  restless  temper  soon  led  him  to  separate 
himself  from  the  Benedictines,  and  in  1729  he  went 
to  Holland,  and  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
for  subsistence.  Here  he  published  his  "  Mc'moires 
d'un  Homme  de  Qualite,"  and  shortly  after  came 
to  England.  In  1734  he  returned  to  France,  and 
was  appointed  almoner  and  secretary  to  the  prince  of 
Conti.  ITie  chancellor  d'Aguesseau  also  selected  him 
to  superintend  the  "Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages." 
As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  forest  of  Chantilly, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Having 
been  found  in  a  state  of  insensilnlity  by  some  pea- 
sants, the  pul)lic  officer  proceeded  to  open  the  body  of 
the  supposed  deceased,  when  he  opened  his  eyes;  but 
the  wound  was  mortal.  This  event  occurred  in  1763. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  are,  his  "  His- 
toire de  M.  Cleveland,"  "  Histoire  du  Chevalier  des 
Grieux,  et  de  Manon  Lescaut,"  with  several  other 
romances,  and  numerous  translations  from  the  Eng- 
lish of  Richardson,  Hume,  &c. 

PRICE,  JAMES,  an  English  physician  and  wTiter, 
who  was  a  native  of  Surrey.  He  professed  to  have 
the  possession  of  the  secret  of  converting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  and  actually  presented  some  metal 
to  the  royal  society  and  the  king  which  he  said  had 
undergone  that  operation.  In  addition  to  his  al- 
chemical laljours  he  pubUshed  a  work  entitled  "An 
Account  of  Experiments  on  Mercur)',  Silver,  and 
Gold,  made  at  Guildford  in  May  17S2,  in  the  Labo- 
ratory of  James  Price,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  Abridgement  of  Boyle's  Account  of  a 
Degradation  of  Gold."  These  pretended  produc- 
tions of  precious  metals  were  stated  to  be  produced 
by  a  composition  which  the  author  kept  a  profound 
secret.  Being  compelled  by  the  royal  society  to  re- 
peat his  experiments  before  some  scientific  men  of 
the  period,  on  pain  of  exclusion,  he  entirely  failed. 
He  however  begged  a  short  time  for  delay,  promis- 
ing to  repeat  his  experiments  on  a  future  occasion; 
dreading,  however,  the  exposure  which  awaited  him 
he  took  poison  and  died  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
trial.  This  gentleman  possessed  a  handsome  for- 
tune, and  was  only  led  into  these  absurd  experiments 
by  an  unhappy  love  of  notoriety. 

PRICE,  JOHN,  an  able  English  critic,  who  was 
born  in  the  metropolis  in  1600,  and  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  subsequently  became  a 
convert  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  spent  the  principal 
part  of  his  life  on  the  continent.  His  death  took 
place  at  Rome  in  1676.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are  his  "  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,"  and 
his  "  Notes  on  Apuleius." 

PRICE,  RICHARD,  a  dissenting  minister,  who 
was  distinguished  both  as  a  mathematician  and  sta- 
tistical writer.    He  was  born  at  Llangunnor,  in  Gla- 


in  his  native  county,  whence  he  removed  to  a  pres- 
byterian  academy  in  London,  and  became  pastor  of 
a  nonconformist  congregation,  of  Arian  or  Socinian 
principles,  at  Hackney,  where  he  continued  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  commenced  his  literary  career  in 
1758  by  his  "  Review  of  the  Principal  Difficulties  in 
Morals,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Four  Dissertations 
on  the  Importance  of  Christianity,  the  Nature  of  His- 
torical Evidence,  and  Miracles,"  &c.  In  1769  he  re- 
ceived the  diploma  of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1771  appeared  his  "  Observations  on 
Reversionary  Payments  and  Annuities,"  which  es- 
tablished his  character  as  a  mathematical  calculator. 
He  next  published  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the 
Subject  of  the  National  Debt,"  and,  during  the  con- 
test with  the  North  American  colonies,  advocated 
their  cause  in  "  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty,"  "Ad- 
ditional Observations,  and  a  Supplement."  These 
tracts  provoked  the  animadversions  of  a  number  of 
writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  some  obloquy ;  but  they  also  procured 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, presented  in  a  gold  box.  He  engaged  in  an 
ei)istolary  correspondence  with  his  friend  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Priestley  on  the  subjects  of  materialism  and 
necessity,  the  subject  of  which  was  laid  before  the 
public  in  an  octavo  volume  in  1778.  When  Pitt  be- 
came prime-minister,  he  consulted  Dr.  Price  in 
his  schemes  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  sinking  fund  was  the 
result  of  his  recommendation.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  in  a  sermon  "  On  the 
Love  of  Country,"  he  warmly  expressed  his  delight 
at  the  emancipation  of  the  French  people.  This  dis- 
course produced  "  Burke's  Reflections,"  in  which 
Dr.  Price  was  severely  treated.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1791.  Besides  many  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  royal  society,  of  which  he  was  a 
fellow,  he  published  "  Sermons  on  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  received  by  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians,"  and  several  single  sermons  and  political 
pamphlets. 
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PRIDDEN,  JOHN,  an  English  divine,  who  was 
born  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  in  1758,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
from  which  he  was  removed  to  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford. Both  at  St.  Paul's  and  at  Oxford  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  regularity  of  conduct  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  his  studies ;  and  the  periods  of  vacation 
were  constantly  passed  in  pedestrian  excursions,  so 
numerous,  that  not  a  single  cathedral  in  the  king- 
dom, or  any  town  particularly  worthy  notice,  was 
unexplored  ;  and  having  a  taste  for  antiquities  and 
a  ready  pencil,  his  sketch-books  were  fiUed  with  ac- 
curate drawings  of  what  appeared  to  him  best  worth 
preserving.  In  1781  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. ; 
and,  having  been  ordained  shortly  afterwards,  com- 
menced his  clerical  duties  in  17 82,  as  afternoon  lec- 
turer of  Tavistock  chapel,  which  in  the  November  of 
that  year  he  relinquished,  on  being  elected  to  a  mi- 
nor-canonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul, 
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In  July  1783  he  was  presented  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  uf  St.  Paul's  to  the  vicarage  of  Heybridge 
juxta  Maldon  in  Essex.  In  the  same  year  he  under- 
took the  curacy  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  for  a 
short  time  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Applebee,  then  far  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  after  whose  death  Mr.  Pridden  was 
for  about  twenty  years  the  diligent  curate  of  one  of 
the  largest  parishes  in  London,  the  vicar  being  all  the 
time  non-resident.  In  1785  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  society  of  antiquaries  ;  and  the  first  fruits  of 
his  proficiency  in  topographical  research  appeared  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Nichols,  dated  March  1787,  accom- 
panied by  several  correct  drawings,  which,  under  the 
title  of  "An  Appendix  to  the  History  of  Reculver 
and  Heme,"  was  j)rinted  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Topo- 
graphica  Britannica." 

Mr.  Pridden  distinguished  himself  in  1786  as  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  tlie  svdjscription  for 
a  statue  to  the  immortal  John  Howard.  The  mo- 
desty of  the  great  philanthropist  during  his  lifetime 
refused  this  honourable  distinction.  Part  of  the  sub- 
scriptions were  apphed  to  the  relief  of  the  prisoners 
confined  in  gaols,  and  with  the  rest  a  medal  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  struck.  But  Mr.  Howard's  death 
intervening,  all  objections  to  the  original  intention 
vanished;  and  Mr.  Pridden  was  the  first  who  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  erect  the  statue  in  St.  Paul's.  This  ap- 
plication was  instantly  consented  to  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  at  the  same  time  intimating,  "  that  no  fee 
should  be  required  for  its  admission,  and  that  no 
monument  should  be  erected  witliout  the  design 
being  first  approved  of  by  the  royal  academy."  In 
1788  he  was  elected  by  the  governors  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's hospital  to  the  vicarage  of  Little  Wakering 
in  Essex.  In  1789  he  was  appointed  domestic  chap- 
lain to  Earl  Powlett ;  and  having  taken  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  was  col- 
lated, de  novo,  to  his  vicarage  of  Heybridge.  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary of  his  majesty's  chapels  royal ;  and  in  the  same 
year  was  presented  by  Bishop  Horsley  to  a  minor- 
canonry  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster. 

In  1797  he  resigned  both  his  Essex  livings  on  being 
presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to 
the  vicarage  of  Caddington  in  Bedfordshire,  where 
he  resided  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  He  in 
1812  entirely  rebuilt  the  vicarage-house,  in  which  he 
was  his  own  architect  and  surveyor. 

A  favourite  idea  of  his,  after  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Caddington,  was  the  more  effectual  drainage 
of  the  fens  in  the  several  counties  of  Northampton, 
Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  commonly  called  the  great  level  of  the 
fens,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  highly-re- 
spectable corporation,  called  governors  of  the  Bed- 
ford level.  To  this  subject  he  paid  great  attention, 
and  suggested  several  useful  hints,  which  in  various 
conferences  he  communicated  to  the  proper  officers 
of  the  corporation. 

He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  royal  humane 
society,  having  for  thirty-tliree  years  been  one  of  the 
gratuitous  chaplains  and  managers  of  that  institu- 
tion; and  frequently  advocated  the  cause  of  that  ex- 
cellent public  charity  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  also  for 
some  time  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  sea-bathing 
infirmary  at  Margate,  of  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Lettsom  and  Mr.  Nichols,  he  was  one  of  the 
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original  founders  ;  the  freehold  on  which  the  infirm- 
ary was  built  having  been  purchased  in  their  names. 
He  also  furnished  the  design  from  which  the  build- 
ing was  erected.  During  several  successive  years  he 
attended  the  anniversary  of  the  governors  of  the  in- 
firmary ;  and  at  intervals  inspected  the  churches  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  all  of  which  are  ancient  arid  most 
of  them  very  curious;  he  also  made  drawings  of 
all  these  religious  edifices.  The  registers  were  e.x- 
amined;  the  remarkable  epitaphs  copied,  and  the 
numerous  brass  plates  rolled  off,  with  a  view  to  an 
improved  edition  of  Lewis's  "  History  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet." 

In  1812  he  was  presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  to  the  united  rectories  of  St.  George, 
Botolph  Lane,  and  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate. 

In  the  progress  of  "The  History  of  Leicester- 
shire," a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Pridden  frequently  accompanied  Mr.  Nichols  in  his 
visits  to  the  several  churches  in  that  county,  and  made 
drawings  of  all  that  he  visited,  many  of  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  numerous  embellishments  of  that 
county  history.  Mr.  Pridden  died  much  regretted 
in  April  1825,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  first 
wife  in  Islington  church-yard. 

PRIDEAUX,  HUMPHREY,  a  learned  English 
divine,  who  was  born  in  1648,  and  educated  at  0.x- 
ford,  and  while  at  the  university  published  the  ancient 
inscriptions  from  the  Arundel  marbles,  under  the 
title  of  "  Marmora  Oxoniensia."  Lord  Chancellor 
Finch,  earl  of  Nottingham,  gave  him  a  prebend  in 
Norwich  cathedral,  and  Lord  North  bestowed  on  him 
the  rectory  of  Bladen,  which,  on  taking  the  degree 
of  D.  D.,  he  exchanged  for  the  benefit  of  Soham,  in 
Norfolk.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1702  made  dean  of 
Norwich.  His  death  took  place  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1724.  Besides  his  great  work  entitled  "The 
Old  and  New  Testament  connected  in  the  History  of 
the  Jews  and  Neighbouring  Nations,"  of  which  there 
are  many  editions,  he  was  the  author  of  "  The  Life 
of  Mohammed,"  &c. 

PRIDEAUX,  JOHN,  a  learned  EngUsh  prelate, 
who  was  born  at  Harford  in  Devonshire  in  1578. 
His  parents  were  persons  in  very  humble  life,  and 
gave  their  son  but  a  very  hmited  education.  To 
rectify  this  deficiency  he  travelled  to  Oxford  on  foot, 
and  obtained  a  humble  post  in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter 
Hall,  from  which  he  rose  solely  by  his  own  merit  and 
industry  to  the  rank  of  vice  chancellor.  The  civil 
wars,  however,  deprived  him  of  his  bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester, to  which  he  had  been  preferred  in  1641,  and 
he  died  in  comparative  indigence  in  1650.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  ^of  which 
was  entitled  "  Fasciculus  Controversiarum." 

PRIESTLEY,  JOSEPH,  an  English  writer,  phi-* 
losopher,  and  divine,  who  was  born  in  March  1733 
at  Fieldhead,  near  Leeds.  His  father  was  a  respect- 
able clothier  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  in  which 
he  was  himself  educated  under  the  protection  of  his 
aunt,  who,  after  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  scholastic  knowledge,  placed  him  at  a  dissenting 
academy  at  Daventry.  Dr.  Priestley,  at  a  later 
period  of  life  so  graphicly  describes  his  feelings  and 
habits  while  in  this  establishment  and  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  after  life,  that  we  give  the 
description  in  his  own  words.  He  says, — Three 
years,  viz.,  from  September  1752  to  1755,  I  spent  at 
Daventry  with  that  pecuhar  satisfaction  with  which 
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young  persons  of  generous  minds  usually  go  through 
a  course  of  liberal  studies,  in  the  society  of  others  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuits,  and  free  from  the  cares 
and  anxieties  which  seldom  fail  to  lay  hold  on  them 
when  they  come  out  into  the  world.  In  my  time  the 
academy  v/as  in  a  state  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
serious  pursuit  of  truth,  as  the  students  were  about 
equally  divided  upon  every  question  of  much  im- 
portance, such  as  liberty  and  necessity,  the  sleep  of 
the  soul,  and  all  the  articles  of  theological  orthodoxy 
and  heresy  ;  in  consequence  of  which  all  these  topics 
were  the  subject  of  continual  discussion.  Our  tutors 
also  were  of  different  opinions.  Dr.  Ashworth  taking 
the  orthodox  side  of  every  question,  and  Mr.  Clark, 
the  sub-tutor,  that  of  heresy,  though  always  with  the 
greatest  modesty.  Both  of  our  tutors  being  young, 
at  least  as  tutors,  and  some  of  the  senior  students 
excelling  more  than  they  could  pretend  to  do  in  se- 
veral branches  of  study,  they  indulged  us  in  the 
greatest  freedoms,  so  that  our  lectures  had  often  the 
air  of  friendly  conversations  on  the  subjects  to  which 
they  related.  We  were  permitted  to  ask  whatever 
questions,  and  to  make  whatever  remarks  we  pleased, 
and  we  did  it  with  the  greatest,  but  without  any 
offensive,  freedom.  The  general  plan  of  our  studies 
was  exceedingly  favourable  to  free  inquiry,  as  we 
were  referred  to  authors  on  both  sides  of  every  ques- 
tion, and  were  even  required  to  give  an  account  of 
them.  It  was  also  expected  that  we  should  abridge 
the  most  imjjortant  of  them  for  our  future  use.  The 
public  library  contained  all  the  books  to  which  we 
were  referred.  It  was  a  reference  to  Dr.  Hartley's 
"  Observations  on  Man,"  in  the  course  of  our  lec- 
tures, that  first  brought  me  acquainted  with  that 
performance,  which  immediately  engaged  my  closest 
attention,  and  produced  the  greatest,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  most  favourable  effect  on  my  general 
turn  of  thinking  through  life.  It  established  me  in 
the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  I  first 
learned  from  Collins ;  it  greatly  improved  that  dis- 
position to  piety  which  I  brought  to  the  academy, 
and  freed  it  from  the  rigour  with  which  it  had  been 
tinctured.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  whether  the  con- 
sideration of  Dr.  Hartley's  theory  contributes  more 
to  enlighten  the  mind  or  improve  the  heart ;  it  af- 
fects both  in  so  super-eminent  a  degree. 

All  the  while  I  was  at  the  academy  I  never  lost 
sight  of  the  great  object  of  my  studies,  which  was 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  there  it  was 
that  I  laid  the  general  plan  which  1  have  executed 
since.  Particularly  I  there  composed  the  first  copy 
of  my  "Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion," 
Mr.  Clark,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  scheme, 
carefully  perusing  every  section  of  it,  and  talking 
over  the  subject  of  it  with  me.  But  I  was  much 
discouraged  even  then  with  the  impediment  in  my 
speech,  which  I  inherited  from  my  family,  and  which 
still  attends  me.  Sometimes  I  absolutely  stammered, 
and  my  anxiety  about  it  was  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
tress to  me.  However,  like  St.  Paul's  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh,"  I  hope  it  has  not  been  without  its  use.  With- 
out  some  such  check  as  this  I  mit^ht  have  been  dis- 
putatious in  company,  or  might  have  been  seduced 
by  the  love  of  })ouular  applause  as  a  preacher ; 
whereas  my  conversation  and  my  delivery  in  the 
pulpit  having  nothing  in  them  tliat  was  generally 
striking,  I  hope  I  have  been  more  attentive  to  quali- 
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think  much  of  their  future  situations  in  life.  In- 
deed we  are  happily  jirecluded  from  that  by  the  im- 
possibility of  succeeding  in  any  application  for  par- 
ticular places.  We  often,  indeed,  amused  ourselves 
with  the  idea  of  our  dispersion  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  after  living  so  happily  together  ;  and  used 
to  propose  plans  of  meeting  at  certain  times,  and 
smile  at  the  different  appearance  we  should  probably 
make  after  being  ten  or  twenty  years  settled  in  the 
world.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  seriously 
resolved  upon  by  us.  For  my  own  part  I  can  truly 
say  I  had  very  little  ambition,  except  to  distinguish 
myself  by  my  application  to  the  studies  proper  to 
my  profession ;  and  I  cheerfully  listened  to  the  first 
proposal  that  my  tutor  made  to  me,  in  consequence 
of  an  application  made  to  him  to  provide  a  minis- 
ter for  the  people  of  Needham  Market,  in  Suffolk, 
though  it  was  very  remote  from  my  friends  in  York- 
shire, and  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 

Mr.  Priestley  goes  on  to  say.  When  I  went  to 
preach  at  Needham  as  a  candidate  I  found  a  small 
congregation,  about  an  hundred  people,  under  a  Mr. 
Meadows,  who  was  superannuated.  They  had  been 
without  a  minister  the  preceding  year  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  the  salary ;  but  there  being  some 
respectable  and  agreeable  families  among  them,  I 
flattered  myself  that  I  should  be  useful  and  happy  in 
the  j)lace,  and  therefore  accepted  the  unanimous  in- 
vitation to  be  assistant  to  Mr.  Meadows,  with  a  view 
to  succeed  him  when  he  died.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  fortune.  This  congregation  had  been  used  to 
receive  assistance  from  Ijoth  the  presbyterian  and  in- 
dependent funds  ;  but  upon  my  telling  them  that  I 
did  not  choose  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  in- 
dependents, and  asking  them  whether  they  were  able 
to  make  up  the  salary  they  promised  me,  which  was 
40/.  per  annum,  without  any  aid  from  the  latter 
fund,  they  assured  me  they  could.  I  soon,  however, 
found  that  they  deceived  themselves ;  for  the  most 
that  I  ever  received  from  them  was  in  the  proportion 
of  about  30/.  per  annum,  when  the  expense  of  my 
board  exceeded  20/. 

Notwithstanding  this  every  thing  else  for  the  first 
half  year  appeared  very  promising,  and  I  was  happy 
in  the  success  of  my  schemes  for  promoting  the  in- 
terest of  religion  in  the  place.  I  catechised  the 
children,  though  there  were  not  many,  using  Dr. 
Watts's  catechism  ;  and  I  opened  my  lectures  on 
the  theory  of  religion  from  the  Institutes,  which  I 
had  composed  at  the  academy,  admitting  all  persons 
to  attend  them,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age, 
but  in  this  I  soon  found  that  I  had  acted  impru- 
dently. A  minister  in  that  neighbourhood  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  place  on  account  of  Arianism ; 
and  though  nothing  had  been  said  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  from  the  people  so  readily  consenting  to 
give  up  the  independent  fund,  I  thought  they  could 
not  have  much  bigotry  among  them,  I  found  that 
when  I  came  to  treat  of  the  unity  of  God  merely  as 
an  article  of  religion,  several  of  my  audience  were 
attentive  to  nothing  but  the  soundness  of  my  faith 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Also,  though  I  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  myself  to  introduce  nothing  that 
could  lead  to  controversy  into  the  pulpit,  yet  making 
no  secret  of  my  real  oi)inions  in  conversation,  it  was 
soon  found  that  1  was  an  Arian.  Fiom  the  time  of 
this  discovery  my  hearers  fell  off  apace,  especially  as 
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but  notwithstanding  tins  my  salary  fell  far  short  of 
30Z.  per  annum ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Ben- 
son and  Dr.  Kii)pis,  especially  the  former,  procuring 
me  now  and  then  an  extraordinary  bl.  from  different 
charities,  1  do  not  believe  that  I  could  have  subsisted. 
I  shall  always  remember  their  kindness  to  me  at  a 
time  when  I  stood  in  so  much  need  of  it. 

But  what  contributed  greatly  to  my  distress  was 
the  impediment  in  my  speech,  which  had  increased 
so  much  as  to  make  preaching  very  painful,  and  took 
from  me  all  chance  of  recommending  myself  to  any 
better  place.  In  this  state,  hearing  of  the  proposal 
of  one  Mr.  Angier  to  cure  all  defects  of  speech,  I 
prevailed  upon  my  aunt  to  enable  me  to  pay  his 
price,  which  was  twenty  guineas,  and  this  was  the 
first  occasion  of  my  visiting  London.  Accordingly 
I  attended  him  about  a  month,  taking  an  oath  not  to 
reveal  his  method,  and  I  received  some  temporary 
benefit,  but  soon  relapsed  again,  and  spoke  worse 
than  ever. 

At  Xeedhara  I  felt  the  effect  of  a  low  despised 
situation,  together  with  that  arising  from  the  want  of 
popular  talents.  There  were  several  vacancies  in 
congregations  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  my  sen- 
timents would  have  been  no  objection  to  me,  but  I 
was  never  thought  of.  Even  my  next  neighbour, 
whose  sentiments  were  as  free  as  my  own,  and  known 
to  be  so,  declined  making  exchanges  with  me,  which, 
when  I  left  that  part  of  the  country,  he  acknowledged 
was  not  owing  to  any  dislike  his  people  had  to  me  as 
heretical,  but  for  other  reasons  the  more  genteel  part 
of  his  hearers  always  absenting  themselves  when 
they  heard  I  was  to  preach  for  him.  But  visiting 
that  country  some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had 
raised  myself  to  some  degree  of  notice  in  the  world, 
and  being  invited  to  preach  in  that  very  pulpit, 
the  same  people  crowded  to  hear  me,  though  my 
elocution  was  not  much  improved,  and  they  pro- 
fessed to  admire  one  of  the  same  discourses  they  had 
formerly  despised.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavour- 
able circumstances  I  was  far  from  being  unhappy  at 
Needham.  I  was  boarded  in  a  family  from  which  I 
received  much  satisfaction ;  I  firmly  believed  that  a 
wise  Providence  was  disposing  every  thing  for  the 
best,  and  I  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  my  studies, 
which  were  classical,  mathematical,  and  theological. 
These  required  but  few  books.  As  to  experimental 
philosophy  I  had  always  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  it,  but  I  had  not  the  means  of  prosecuting  it. 

When  I  was  at  Needham  I  drew  up  a  treatise  on 
the  doctrine  of  divine  infiuence,  having  collected  a 
number  of  texts  for  that  purpose,  and  arranged  them 
under  proper  heads,  as  I  had  done  those  relating  to 
the  doctrine  of  atonement.  But  I  published  nothing 
relating  to  it  until  I  made  use  of  some  of  the  obser- 
vations in  my  sermon  on  that  subject,  delivered  at 
an  ordination,  and  pul)lished  many  years  afterwards. 

While  I  was  in  this  retired  situation  I  had,  in 
consequence  of  much  pains  and  thought,  become 
persuaded  of  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement, 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  authors  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  as  writers,  and  of  all  idea  of  supernatural 
influence,  except  for  the  purpose  of  miracles.  But 
I  was  still  an  Arian,  having  never  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  Socinian  doctrine,  and  contenting  myself 
with  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  Trinitarian  system. 
Another  task  that  I  imposed  on  myself,  and  in  part 
executed  at  Needham,  was  an  accurate  comparison 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  hagiograpUa,  and  the  pro- 
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phets  with  the  version  of  the  Septuagint,  noting  all 
the  variations,  &c.  This  I  had  about  half  finished 
before  I  left  that  place ;  and  I  never  resumed  it  ex- 
cept to  do  that  occasionally  for  particular  ])assages, 
which  I  then  began,  though  with  many  disadvan- 
tages, with  a  design  to  go  through  the  whole.  1  had 
no  polyglot  Bible,  and  could  have  little  help  from  the 
labours  of  others. 

Like  most  other  yoting  men  of  a  liberal  education, 
I  had  conceived  a  great  aversion  to  the  business  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  had  often  said  that  I  would  have 
recourse  to  any  thing  else  for  a  maintenance  in  pre- 
ference to  it.  But  having  no  other  resource,  I  was 
at  length  compelled  by  necessity  to  make  some  at- 
tempt that  way,  and  for  this  purpose  I  printed  and 
distributed  proposals,  but  without  any  effect.  Not 
that  I  was  thought  to  be  disqualified  for  this  em- 
ployment, but  because  I  was  not  orthodox.  I  had 
proposed  to  teach  the  classics,  mathematics,  &c.,  for 
half-a-guinea  per  quarter,  and  to  board  the  pupils  in 
the  house  with  myself  for  twelve  guineas  per  annum. 
Finding  this  scheme  not  to  answer,  I  proposed  to  give 
lectures  to  grown  persons  in  such  branches  of  science 
as  I  could  conveniently  procure  the  means  of  doing, 
and  1  began  with  reading  about  twelve  lectures  on 
the  use  of  the  globes  at  half-a-guinea.  I  had  one 
course  of  ten  hearers,  which  did  something  more 
than  pay  for  my  globes  ;  and  I  should  have  proceeded 
in  this  way,  adding  to  my  apparatus  as  I  should  have 
been  able  to  afford  it,  if  I  had  not  left  that  place, 
which  was  in  the  following  manner.  My  situation 
being  well  known  to  my  friends,  Mr.  Gill,  a  distant 
relation  l)y  my  mother,  who  had  taken  much  notice 
of  me  before  I  went  to  the  academy,  and  had  often 
lent  me  books,  procured  me  an  invitation  to  preach 
as  a  candidate  at  Sheffield  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth.  Accordingly  I  did  preach  as  a  candi- 
date, but  though  my  opinions  were  no  objection  to 
me  there,  I  was  not  approved.  But  Mr.  Haynes,  the 
otiier  minister,  perceiving  that  I  had  no  chance  at 
Sheffield,  told  me  that  he  could  recommend  me  to 
a  congregation  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire,  where  he 
himself  had  been  settled  ;  and  as  it  was  at  a  great 
distance  from  Needham,  he  would  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure me  an  invitation  to  preach  there  for  a  year  cer- 
tain. This  he  did,  and  I  gladly  accepting  of  it,  re- 
moved from  Needham,  going  thence  to  London  by 
sea  to  save  expense.  This  was  in  1758,  after  havinpf 
been  at  Needham  just  three  years. 

At  Nantwich  I  found  a  good-natured  friendly  peo- 
ple, with  whom  I  lived  three  years  very  happily;  and 
in  this  situation  I  heard  nothing  of  those  controver- 
sies which  had  been  the  topics  of  almost  every  con- 
versation in  Suffolk,  and  the  consequence  was  that  I 
gave  little  attention  to  them  myself.  Indeed  it  was 
hardly  in  my  power  to  do  it  on  account  of  my  engage- 
ment with  a  school,  which  I  was  soon  able  to  esta- 
blish, and  to  which  I  gave  almost  all  my  attention  ; 
and  in  this  employment,  contrary  to  my  expectations, 
1  found  the  greatest  satisfaction,  notwithstanding  the 
confinement  and  labour  attending  it.  My  school 
generally  consisted  of  about  thirty  boys,  and  I  had  a 
separate  room  for  about  half-a-dozen  young  ladies. 
Thus  I  was  emjiloyed  from  seven  in  the  morning  un- 
til four  in  the  afternoon,  without  any  interval  except 
one  hour  for  dinner :  and  1  never  gave  a  holiday  on 
any  consideration,  the  red  letter  days,  as  they  are 
called,  excepted.  Immediately  after  this  employ- 
ment in  my  own  schoolrooms,  I  went  to  teach  in 
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the  family  of  Mr.  Tomkinson,  an  eminent  attorney, 
and  a  man  of  large  fortune,  whose  recommendation 
was  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  ;  and  here  I  con- 
tinued until  seven  in  the  evening.  I  had  therefore 
but  little  leisure  for  reading,  or  for  improving  myself 
in  any  way,  except  what  necessarily  arose  from  my 
employment.  Being  engaged  in  the  business  of  a 
schoolmaster,  I  made  it  my  study  to  regulate  it  in 
the  best  manner,  and  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth, 
that  in  no  school  was  more  business  done,  or  with 
more  satisfaction,  either  to  the  master  or  the  scholars, 
than  in  this  of  mine.  Many  of  my  scholars  are  pro- 
bably living,  and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  say 
that  this  is  no  vain  boast. 

At  Needham  I  was  barely  able,  with  the  greatest 
economy,  to  keep  out  of  debt  (though  this  1  always 
made  a  point  of  doing  at  all  events),  but  at  Nantwich 
my  school  soon  enabled  me  to  purchase  a  few  books, 
and  some  philosophical  instruments,  as  a  small  air- 
pump,  an  electrical  machine,  &c.  These  I  taught  my 
scholars  in  the  highest  class  to  keep  in  order  and 
make  use  of;  and  by  entertaining  their  parents  and 
friends  with  experiments,  in  which  the  scholars  were 
generally  the  operators,  and  sometimes  the  lecturers 
too,  I  considerably  extended  the  reputation  of  my 
school;  though  I  had  no  other  object  originally  than 
gratifying  my  own  taste.  I  had  no  leisure,  however, 
to  make  any  original  experiments  until  many  years 
after  this  time.  As  there  were  few  children  in  the 
congregation  (which  did  not  consist  of  more  than 
sixty  persons,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  travel- 
ling Scotchmen)  there  was  no  scope  for  exertion  with 
respect  to  my  duty  as  a  minister.  I  therefore  con- 
tented myself  with  giving  the  people  what  assistance 
I  could  at  their  own  houses,  where  there  were  young 
persons  ;  and  I  added  very  few  sermons  to  those 
which  I  had  composed  at  Xeedham,  where  I  never 
failed  to  make  at  least  one  every  week. 

My  engagements  in  teaching  allowed  me  but  little 
time  for  composing  any  thing  while  I  was  at  Nant- 
wich. There,  however,  I  recomposed  my  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Character  and  Reasoning  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,"  as  mentioned  before.  For  the  use  of  my 
school,  I  then  wrote  an  EngUsh  Grammar  on  a  new 
plan,  leaving  out  all  such  technical  terms  as  were 
borrowed  from  other  languages,  and  had  no  corre- 
sponding modifications  in  ours,  as  the  future  tense, 
&c.  ;  and  to  this  I  afterwards  subjoined  "  Observa- 
tions for  the  Use  of  Proficients  in  the  Language," 
from  the  notes  which  I  collected  at  Warrington, 
where,  being  tutor  in  the  languages  and  belles  let- 
tres,  I  gave  particular  attention  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  intended  to  have  composed  a  large  trea- 
tise on  the  structure  and  present  state  of  it.  But 
dropping  the  scheme  in  another  situation,  I  lately 
gave  such  parts  of  my  collection  as  I  hr.d  made  no 
use  of,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  of  Oxford,  on  his  com- 
municating to  me  his  design  of  compiling  a  diction- 
ary and  grammar  of  our  language.  The  academy  at 
Warrington  was  instituted  when  I  was  at  Xeedham, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  knowing  the  attention  that  I  had 
given  to  the  learned  languages  when  I  was  at  Daven- 
try,  had  then  joined  with  Dr.  Benson  and  Dr.  Tay- 
lor in  recommending  me  as  tutor  in  the  languages. 
But  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Aikin,  whose  qualifications 
were  superior  to  mine,  was  justly  preferred  to  me. 
However,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Mr.  Aikin  to  be  tutor  in  divinity,  I  was 
invited  to  succeed  him.  This  I  ac<:epted,  though  my 


school  promised  to  be  more  gainful  to  me.  But  my 
employment  at  Warrington  would  be  more  libera) 
and  less  painful.  It  was  also  a  means  of  extending 
my  connexions.  But,  as  I  told  the  persons  who 
brought  me  the  invitation,  viz.  Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr. 
Holland,  of  Bolton,  I  should  have  preferred  the  of- 
fice of  teaching  the  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, for  which  I  had  at  that  time  a  great  predilection. 

The  early  engagements  of  Mr.  Priestley  in  his  fa- 
vourite character  of  a  minister,  the  discouragements 
he  encountered,  and  his  incessant  labours  as  a  school- 
master, for  a  scanty  maintenance,  have  been  all  in- 
genuously related  by  himself.  He  will  now  appear 
to  occupy  a  station  which  prepared  for  his  talents  a 
more  extended  exercise.  Hence  also  he  shared  the 
society,  and  at  length  secured  the  intimate  friendship, 
of  men  who  have  largely  contributed  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  "  glory  of  their  times ;  leaders  of  the 
people  by  their  counsels  ;  wise  and  eloquent  in  their 
instructions  ;  merciful  men,  whose  righteousness  hath 
not  been  forgotten."  The  memoir  thus  proceeds  : — 
My  removal  to  Warrington  was  in  September  1761, 
after  a  residence  of  just  three  years  at  Nantwich.  In 
this  new  situation  I  continued  six  years,  and  in  the 
second  year  I  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Wil- 
kinson, an  ironmaster,  near  Wrexham,  in  Wales,  with 
whose  family  I  had  become  acquainted  in  conse- 
quence of  having  the  youngest  son,  William,  at  my 
school  at  Nantwich.  This  proved  a  very  suitable 
and  hajipy  connexion,  my  wife  being  a  woman  of  an 
excellent  understanding,  much  improved  by  reading, 
of  great  fortitude  and  strength  of  mind,  and  of  a  tem- 
per in  the  highest  degree  aiiectionate  and  generous  ; 
feeling  strongly  for  others,  and  little  for  herself. 
Also,  greatly  excelling  in  every  thing  relating  to 
household  affairs,  she  entirely  relieved  me  of  all  con- 
cern of  that  kind,  which  allowed  me  to  give  all  my 
time  to  the  prosecution  of  my  studies,  and  the  other 
duties  of  my  station.  And  though,  in  consequence 
of  her  father  becoming  impoverished,  and  wholly  de- 
pendent on  his  children  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  I 
had  little  fortune  with  her,  I  unexpectedly  found  a 
great  resource  in  her  two  brothers,  who  had  become 
wealthy,  especially  the  elder  of  them.  At  Warring- 
ton I  had  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  Mr.  William  Finch,  of  Heath  Forge,  near 
Dudley. 

Though  at  the  time  of  my  removal  to  Warrington 
I  had  no  particular  fondness  for  the  studies  relating 
to  my  profession  then,  I  applied  to  them  with  great 
assiduity;  and  besides  composing  courses  of  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Theory  of  Language,"  and  on  "  Oratory 
and  Criticism,"  on  which  my  predecessor  had  lec- 
tured, I  introduced  lectures  on  "  History  and  Gene- 
ral Policy,"  on  the  "  Laws  and  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land," and  on  the  "  History  of  England."  This  I  did 
in  consequence  of  observing  that,  though  most  of  our 
pupils  were  young  men  designed  for  situations  in 
civil  and  active  life,  every  article  in  the  plan  of  their 
education  was  adapted  to  the  learned  professions.  In 
order  to  recommend  such  studies  as  I  introduced,  I 
composed  an  "  Essay  on  a  Course  of  Liberal  Educa- 
tion for  Civil  and  Active  Life,"  Avith  syllabuses 
of  my  three  new  courses  of  lectures ;  and  Dr.  Brown 
having  just  then  published  a  plan  of  education,  in 
which  he  recommended  it  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
state,  I  added  some  remarks  on  his  treatise,  show- 
ing how  inimical  it  was  to  liberty  and  the  natural 
rights  of  paaents.     This  leading  me  to  consider  the 
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6ul]ject  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  I  published  my 
thoughts  on  it,  in  an  "  Essay  on  Government,"  which 
in  a  second  edition  I  much  enlarj!;ed,  including  in  it 
what  I  wrote  in  answer  to  Dr.  Balguy,  "  On  Church 
Authority,"  as  well  as  my  animadversions  on  Dr. 
Brown.  My  "  Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Language 
and  Universal  Grammar,"  were  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  but  they  were  not  published.  Those 
on  "  Oratory  and  Criticism,"  I  published  when  I  was 
with  Lord  Shelburne ;  and  those  on  "  History  and 
General  Policy  "  are  now  printed,  and  about  to  be 
published.  Finding  no  public  exercises  at  Warring- 
ton, I  introduced  them  there,  so  that,  afterwards,  every 
Saturday  the  tutors,  all  the  students,  and  often 
strangers,  were  assembled  to  hear  English  and  Latin 
compositions,  and  sometimes  to  hear  the  delivery  of 
speeches,  and  the  exhibition  of  scenes  in  plays.  It 
was  my  province  to  teach  elocution,  and  also  logic 
and  Hebrew.  The  first  of  these  I  retained  ;  but  after 
a  year  or  two  I  exchanged  the  two  last  articles  with 
Dr.  Aikin  for  the  civil  law,  and  one  year  I  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  in  anatomy. 

With  a  view  to  lead  the  students  to  a  facility  in 
writing  English,  I  encouraged  them  to  write  in  verse. 
This  I  did  not  with  any  design  to  make  them  poets, 
but  to  give  them  a  greater  facility  in  writing  jirose, 
and  this  method  I  would  recommend  to  all  tutors. 
I  was  myself  far  from  having  any  pretension  to  the 
character  of  a  poet,  but  in  the  early  part  of  my  life 
I  was  a  great  versifier ;  and  this  I  believe,  as  well  as 
my  custom  of  writing  after  preachers,  mentioned  be- 
fore, contributed  to  the  ease  with  whicli  I  always 
wrote  prose.     Mrs.  Barbauld  has  told  me  that  it  was 
the  perusal  of  some  verses  of  mine  that  first  induced 
her  to  write  any  thing  in  verse,  so  that  this  country 
is  in  some  measure  indebted  to  me  for  one  of  the  best 
poets  it  can  boast  of.     Several  of  her  first  poems  were 
written  when  she  was  in  my  house,  on  occasions  that 
occurred  while  she  was  there.     It  was  while  I  was 
at  Warrington  that  I  published  my  "  Chart  of  Bio- 
graphy," though  I  had  begun  to  construct  it  at  Nant- 
wich.     Lord  WiUoughby,  of  Parham,  who  lived  in 
Lancashire,  being  pleased  with  the  idea  of  it,  I,  with 
his  consent,  inscribed  it  to  him ;  but  he  died  before  the 
publication  of  it:  the  "Chart  of  History,"  correspond- 
ing to  it,  I  drew  up  some  time  after  at  Leeds.     I  was 
in  this  situation,  when  going  to  London  and  being 
introduced  to  Dr.  Price,  Mr.   Canton,  Dr.  Watson 
(the  physician),  and  Dr.  Franklin,  I  was  led  to  attend 
to  the  subject  of  experimental  philosophy  more  than 
I  had  done  before ;  and  having  composed  all  the  lec- 
tures I  had  occasion  to  deliver,  and  finding  myself 
at  liberty  for  any  undertaking,   I  mentioned  to  Dr. 
Franklin  an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  me  of  writing 
the  history  of  discoveries  in  electricity,  which  had 
been  his  favourite  study.     This  I  told  him  might  be 
an  useful  work,  and  that  I  would  willingly  undertake 
it,  provided  I  could  be  furnished  with  the  books  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose.     This  he  readily  undertook, 
and  my  other  friends  assisting  him  in  it,  I  set  about 
the  work  without  having  the  least  idea  of  doing  any 
thing  more  than  writing  a  distinct  and  methodical 
account  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  others.    Having, 
however,  a  pretty  good  machine,  I  was  led,  in  the 
course  of  my  writing  the  history,  to  endeavour  to  as- 
certain several  facts  which  were  disputed  ;  and  this 
led  me  by  degrees  into  a  large  field  of  original  expe- 
riments, in  which  I  spared  no  expense  that  I  could 
possibly  furnish.     These  experiments  employed  a 
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great  proportion  of  my  leisure  time ;  and  yet  before 
the  complete  expiration  of  the  year  in  which  I  gave 
the  plan  of  my  work  to  Dr.  Franklin,  I  sent  him  a 
copy  of  it  in  print.  In  the  same  year  five  hours  of 
every  day  were  employed  in  lectures,  pubhc  or  pri- 
vate, and  one  two  months'  vacation  I  spent  chiefly  at 
Bristol,  on  a  visit  to  my  father-in-law.  This  I  do  not 
mention  as  a  subject  of  boasting,  for  many  persons 
have  done  more  in  the  same  time,  but  as  an  answer 
to  those  who  have  objected  to  some  of  my  later 
writings  as  hasty  performances  ;  for  none  of  my  pub- 
lications were  better  received  than  this  "  History  of 
Electricity,"  which  was  the  most  hasty  of  them  aU. 
However,  whether  my  publications  have  taken  up 
more  or  less  time,  I  am  confident  that  more  would 
not  have  contributed  to  their  perfection  in  any  essen- 
tial particular;  and  about  any  thing  farther  I  have 
never  been  very  solicitous.  My  object  was  not  to  ac- 
quire the  character  of  a  fine  writer,  but  an  useful  one. 
1  can  also  truly  say,  that  gain  was  never  the  chief 
object  of  any  of  my  publications.  Several  of  them 
were  written  with  tlie  prospect  of  certain  loss.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  electrical  experiments  in  this 
year,  I  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Frankhn  and  the  rest  of  my  philosophical  friends  in 
London  ;  and  my  letters  circulated  among  them  all, 
as  also  every  part  of  my  history  as  it  was  transcribed. 
This  correspondence  would  have  made  a  considerable 
volume,  and  it  took  up  much  time ;  but  it  was  of 
great  use  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  my  experi- 
ments and  the  perfection  of  my  work.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  my  "  Chart  of  Biography,"  Dr.  Percival, 
of  Manchester,  then  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  pro- 
cured me  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws  from  that  uni- 
versity ;  and  not  long  after  my  new  experiments  in 
electricity  were  the  means  of  introducing  me  into  the 
royal  society,  with  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Frank- 
hn, Dr.  Watson,  Mr.  Canton,  and  Dr.  Price. 

Dr.  Priestley  thus  writes  respecting  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  royal  society  in  a  letter  of  March  8, 1 766  : — 
"  I  ask  pardon  if  I  was  guilty  of  any  impropriety 
in  desiring  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Charles  Ca- 
vendish. I  thought  that  if  his  friends,  Mr.  Canton 
and  Dr.  Franklin,  could  not  satisfy  him  from  my  let- 
ters, (which  you  are  pleased  to  suppose  would  recom- 
mend me  to  the  society,)  that  I  was  a  person  properly 
qualified  to  be  a  member,  mere  personal  acquaintance 
had  been  of  no  moment  at  all.  My  recommendation 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  was  signed  by  Lord 
WiUoughby.  He  also  wrote  to  Dr.  Robertson  in  my 
favour.  A  copy  of  this  Dr.  Robertson  gave  my  friend 
Dr.  Percival,  who  has  sent  it  to  Dr.  Watson,  as  it 
may  possibly  be  of  some  weight  in  this  affair. 

"  I  shall  write  out  a  full  account  of  the  new  expe- 
riments I  have  mentioned  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Canton  after  a  week  or  two,  in  which  I  shall  have 
made  other  experiments  which  have  a  connexion  with 
them.  In  the  mean  time  my  friends  here  think  it  will 
be  liest  to  mention  them  to  some  of  the  principal 
members,  and  to  read  the  full  account  of  them  to  the 
society  about  the  time  of  election  ;  but  I  beg  of  you, 
dear  Sir,  and  Mr.  Canton,  not  to  have  me  proposed 
at  all  (if  it  be  not  done)  unless  you  be  morally  cer- 
tain it  will  be  carried.  I  thankfully  accept  the  offer 
of  your  name  and  Mr.  Canton's,  and  desire  you  would 
act  in  concert  with  Dr.  Watson." 

Though  all  the  tutors  in  my  time  lived  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony  ;  though  we  all  exerted  ourselves  to 
the  yjmost,  and  there  was  no  complaint  of  want  of 
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discipline,  tiie  academy  did  not  flourish.  There  had 
been  an  unhapjjy  difterence  between  Dr.  Taylor  and 
tiie  trustees,  in  consequence  of  which  all  his  friends, 
who  were  numerous,  were  our  enemies;  and  too 
many  of  the  subscribers,  bein^  probably  weary  of  the 
subscription,  were  willing  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretence 
for  dropping  it  and  of  justifying  their  conduct  after- 
wards. It  is  possible  that  in  time  we  nsight  have 
overcome  the  prejudices  we  laboured  under,  but  there 
being  no  prospect  of  things  being  any  better,  and  my 
wife  having  very  bad  health,  on  her  account  chiefly 
I  wished  for  a  removal,  though  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  at  the  time  than  the  whole  of 
my  employment,  and  all  the  laborious  part  of  it  was 
over.  The  terms  also  on  which  we  took  boarders, 
viz.  151.  per  annum,  and  my  salary  being  only  lOOZ. 
per  annum,  with  a  house,  it  was  not  possible,  even 
living  with  the  greatest  frugality,  to  make  any  provi- 
sion for  a  family.  I  was  there  six  years,  most  labo- 
riously employed,  for  nothing  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. I  therefore  listened  to  an  invitation  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Mill  Hill  chapel,  at 
Leeds,  where  I  was  pretty  well  known,  and  thither  I 
removed  in  September  17(57. 

Though  while  I  was  at  Warrington  it  was  no  part 
of  my  duly  to  preach,  I  had  from  choice  continued 
the  practice;  and  wishing  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  a  dissenting  minister,  I  chose  to  be  ordained  while 
I  was  there ;  and  though  1  was  far  from  having  con- 
quered my  tendency  to  stammer,  and  j)robably  never 
shall  be  able  to  do  it  efl'ectually,  I  had,  by  taking 
much  pains,  improved  my  pronunciation  some  time 
before  I  left  Nantwich,  where  for  the  first  two  years 
this  impediment  had  increased  so  much  that  I  once 
informed  the  people  that  1  must  give  uj)  the  business 
of  preaching  and  confine  myself  to  my  school. 

At  Leeds  I  continued  six  years  very  happy  with  a 
liberal,  friendly,  and  harmonious  congregation,  to 
whom  my  services  (of  which  1  was  not  sparing)  were 
very  acceptal)le.  Here  I  had  no  unreasonable  pre- 
judices to  contend  with,  so  that  I  had  full  scope  for 
every  kind  of  exertion  ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
always  considered  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister 
as  the  most  honourable  of  any  upon  earth,  and  in  the 
studies  proper  to  it  I  always  took  the  greatest  pleasure. 
On  reading  Mr.Mann's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Times 
of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ,"  I  was  convinced 
that  he  was  right  in  his  opinion  of  our  Saviour's  mi- 
nistry having  continued  little  more  than  one  year, 
and  on  this  plan  I  drew  out  "A  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels," the  outline  of  which  I  first  puljlished  in  the 
*'  Theological  Repository,"  and  afterwards  separately 
and  at  large,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  with  notes, 
and  an  occasional  paraphrase.  In  the  same  work  I 
published  my  "  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment," improved  from  the  tract  published  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  and  also  my  animadversions  on  the  reason- 
ing of  the  apostle  Paul. 

The  plan  of  this  Repository  occurred  to  me  on 
seeing  some  notes  that  Mr.  Turner,  of  Wakefield, 
had  drawn  up  on  several  passages  of  Scnpture,which 
I  was  concerned  to  think  should  be  lost.  He  very 
much  approved  of  my  proposal  of  an  occasional  pub- 
lication, for  thejmrpose  of  preserving  such  original 
observations  as  could  otherwise  prol)ably  never  see 
the  light.  Of  this  work  I  published  three  volumes 
while  I  was  at  Leeds,  and  he  never  failed  to  give  me 
an  article  for  every  number  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed.    Giving  particular  attention  to  the  duties  of 


my  office,  I  wrote  several  tracts  for  the  use  of  my 
congregation,  as  two  Catechisms,  "  An  Address  to 
Masters  of  Families  on  the  subject  of  Family 
Prayer,"  "A  Discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on 
Church  Discipline,"  and  "  Institutes  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion."  Here  I  formed  three  classes  of 
catechumens,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  of  religion.  In  this  respect  I 
hope  my  example  has  been  of  use  in  other  congre- 
gations. The  first  of  my  controversial  treatises  was 
written  here  in  reply  to  some  angry  remarks  on  my 
discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Mr.  Venn,  a 
clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  also  wrote  re- 
marks on  Dr.  Balguy's  sermon  on  church  authority, 
on  some  paragraphs  in  Judge  Blackstone's  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,"  relating  to  the 
dissenters.  To  the  two  former  no  reply  was  made  ; 
but  to  the  last  the  judge  replied  in  a  small  pamphlet, 
on  which  I  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  the  "  St. 
James's  Chronicle." 

This  controversy  led  me  to  print  another  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Principles  and  Con- 
duct of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  with  respect  to  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  England." 
With  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Kip- 
pis,  I  also  wrote  "  An  Address  to  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers, as  such,  by  a  Dissenter,"  but  without  my  name. 
Several  of  these  pamphlets  having  been  animadverted 
upon  ])y  an  anonymous  acquaintance,  who  thought  I 
had  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  principles  of  the  dis- 
senters, I  wrote  a  defence  of  my  conduct  in  letters 
addressed  to  him.  The  methodists  being  very  nu- 
merous in  Leeds,  and  many  of  the  lower  sort  of  my 
own  hearers  listening  to  them,  I  wrote  "An  Appeal 
to  the  Serious  and  Candid  Professors  of  Christi- 
anity," "  An  Illustration  of  Certain  Passages  of 
Scripture,"  and  republished  "TheTrial  of  Elwall,"  all 
in  the  cheapest  manner  possible.  Those  small  tracts, 
had  a  great  effect  in  establishing  my  hearers  in  liberal 
principles  of  religion,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a  far 
more  extensive  influence  than  I  could  have  imagined. 
By  this  time  (1787)  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  the  Appeal  have  been  dispersed.  Besides  these 
theoretical  and  controversial  pieces,  I  wrote,  while  I 
was  at  Leeds,  my  "  Essay  on  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  Government,"  mentioned  before,  my  English 
Grammar  enlarged,  "  Familiar  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Electricity,"  "A  Treatise  on  Perspective," 
and  my  "  Chart  of  History,"  and  also  some  anonymous 
pieces  in  favour  of  civil  liberty  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Mr.Wilks,  the  principal  of  which  was  "An  Ad- 
dress to  Dissenters  on  the  subject  of  the  difference 
with  America,"  which  I  wrote  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Dr.  Fothergil. 

But  nothing  of  a  nature  foreign  to  the  duties  of 
my  profession  engaged  my  attention  while  I  was  at 
Leeds  so  much  as  the  prosecution  of  my  experiments 
relating  to  electricity,  and  es])ecially  the  doctrine  of 
air.  The  last  I  was  led  into  in  consequence  of  in- 
habiting a  house  adjoining  to  a  public  brewery,  where 
I  at  first  amused  myself  with  making  experiments  on 
the  fixed  air  v/hich  I  found  ready  made  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.  When  I  removed  from  that 
house  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  fixed 
air  for  myself ;  and  one  experiment  led  to  another, 
as  1  have  distinctly  and  faithfully  noted  in  my  various 
publications  on  the  subject,  I  by  degrees  contrived 
a  convenient  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  but  of  the 
cheapest  kind. 
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When  I  began  these  experiments  I  knew  very 
little  of  chemistry,  and  had  in  a  manner  no  idea  on 
the  subject  before  I  attended  a  course  of  chemi- 
cal lectures  delivered  in  the  academy  at  Warring- 
ton, l)y  Dr.  Turner  of  Liverpool.  But  I  have  often 
thought  that  upon  the  whole  this  circumstance  was 
no  disadvantage  to  me,  as  in  this  situation  I  was  led 
to  devise  an  apparatus  and  processes  of  my  own, 
adapted  to  my  peculiar  views.  Whereas,  if  I  had 
been  previously  accustomed  to  the  usual  chemical 
processes,  I  should  not  have  so  easily  thought  of  any 
other  ;  and  without  new  modes  of  operation  I  should 
hardly  have  discovered  any  thing  materially  new. 
My  first  pul)lication  on  the  subject  of  air  was  in 
17/2.  It  was  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  method  of 
impregnating  water  with  fixed  air  ;  which,  being  im- 
mediately translated  into  French,  excited  a  great  de- 
gree of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  this  was  much 
increased  by  the  publication  of  my  first  paper  of 
experiments  in  a  large  article  of  "  The  Philosophical 
Transactions"  the  year  following,  for  which  I  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  society.  My  method  of  im- 
pregnating water  with  fixed  air  was  considered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  college  of  physicians,  before  whom  I 
made  the  experiments,  and  by  them  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  (by  whom  they 
had  been  summoned  for  the  purpose)  as  likely  to  be 
of  use  in  the  sea  scurvy. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  the  history  of  electri- 
city, I  was  induced  to  undertake  the  history  of  all 
the  branches  of  experimental  philosophy ;  and  at 
Leeds  I  gave  out  proposals  for  that  purpose,  and 
published  "  The  History  of  Discoveries  relating  to 
Vision,  Light,  and  Colours."  This  work  also,  I  be- 
lieve, I  executed  to  general  satisfaction,  and  being  an 
undertaking  of  great  expense  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  publishing  it  by  subscription.  The  sale,  how- 
■  ever,  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  me  to  proceed 
with  a  work  of  so  much  labour  and  expense ;  so  that 
after  purchasing  a  great  number  of  books  to  enable 
me  to  finish  my  undertaking,  I  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don it,  and  to  apply  wholly  to  original  experiments. 
In  writing  "  The  History  of  Discoveries  relating  to 
Vision,"  I  was  much  assisted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
discoverer  of  the  method  of  making  artificial  magnets. 
Living  at  Thornhill,  not  very  far  from  Leeds,  I  fre- 
quently visited  him,  and  was  very  happy  in  his  soci- 
ety, as  I  also  was  in  that  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  who  lived 
still  nearer  to  me.  He  made  me  a  present  of  his  ex- 
cellent air-pump,  which  I  constantly  use  to  this  day. 
Having  strongly  recommended  his  construction  of 
this  instrument  it  is  now  generally  used,  whereas,  be- 
fore that  hardly  any  had  been  made  during  the  twenty 
years  which  had  elapsed  after  the  account  that  he  had 
given  of  it  in  "The  Philosophical  Transactions." 

I  was  also  instrumental  in  reviving  the  use  of  large 
electrical  machines  and  batteries  in  electricity,  the 
generality  of  electrical  machines  being  little  more 
than  play-things  at  the  time  that  I  began  my  experi- 
ments. The  first  very  large  electrical  machine  was 
made  by  Mr.  Nairne,  in  consequence  of  a  request 
made  to  me  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  get 
him  the  l)est  machine  that  we  could  make  in  Eng- 
land. This,  and  another  that  he  made  for  Mr. 
Vaughan,  were  constructed  on  a  plan  of  my  own. 
But  afterwards  Mr.  Nairne  made  large  machines  on 
a  more  simple  and  improved  construction ;  and  in 
consideration  of  the  service  which  I  had  rendered 
him  he  made  me  a  present  of  a  pretty  large  machine 


of  the  same  kind.  The  review  of  my  "  History  of 
Electricity,"  by  Mr.  Bewley,  who  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  the  means  of  opening  a  cor- 
respondence between  us,  which  was  the  source  of 
much  satisfaction  to  me  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  in- 
stantly communicated  to  him  an  account  of  every 
new  experiment  that  I  made,  and  in  return  was  fa- 
voured with  his  remarks  uj)on  them.  All  that  he 
published  of  his  own  were  articles  in  the  appendices 
to  my  volumes  on  air,  all  of  which  are  ingenious  and 
valuable.  Always  publishing  in  this  manner  he  used 
to  call  himself  my  satellite.  There  was  a  vein  of 
pleasant  wit  and  humour  in  all  his  correspondence, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  it.  His  letters 
to  me  would  have  made  several  volumes,  and  mine 
to  him  still  more.  When  he  found  himself  danger- 
ously ill  he  made  a  point  of  paying  me  a  visit  before 
he  died  ;  and  he  made  a  journey  from  Norfolk  to 
Birmingham,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bewley,  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  after  spending  about  a  week  with  me 
he  went  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Burney,  and  at  his  house 
he  died. 

While  I  was  at  Leeds  a  proposal  was  made  to  me 
to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage  to 
the  South  Seas.  As  the  terms  were  very  advantage- 
ous, I  consented  to  it,  and  the  heads  of  my  congre- 
gation had  agreed  to  keep  an  assistant  to  supply  my 
place  during  mj'  absence.  But  Mr.  Banks  informed 
me  that  I  was  objected  to  by  some  clergymen  in  the 
board  of  longitude,  who  had  the  direction  of  this 
business,  on  account  of  my  religious  principles,  and 
presently  after  I  heard  that  Dr.  Forster,  a  person  far 
better  qualified  for  the  purpose,  had  got  the  appoint- 
ment. As  I  had  barely  acquiesced  in  the  proposal 
this  was  no  disappointment  to  me,  and  I  was  much 
better  employed  at  home,  even  with  respect  to  my 
philosophical  pursuits.  My  knowledge  of  natural 
history  was  not  sufficient  for  the  undertaking ;  but 
at  that  time  I  should  by  application  have  been  able 
to  supply  my  deficiency,  though  now  I  am  sensible 
I  could  not  do  it. 

I  had  two  sons  born  to  me  at  Leeds,  Joseph  and 
William,  and  though  I  was  very  happy  there,  I  was 
tempted  to  leave  it,  after  continuing  there  six  years, 
to  go  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  now 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  he  stipulating  to  give 
me  250/.  per  annum,  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a  cer- 
tainty for  life  in  case  of  his  f'eath,  or  of  my  separa- 
tion from  him  ;  whereas  at  Leeds  my  salary  was  only 
one  hundred  guineas  per  annum  and  a  house,  which 
was  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  my 
family,  without  a  possibility  of  making  a  provision 
for  them  after  my  death. 

I  had  been  recommended  to  Lord  Shelburne  by 
Dr.  Price  as  a  person  qualified  to  be  a  literary  com- 
panion to  him.  In  this  situation,  my  family  being 
at  Calne  in  Wiltshire,  near  to  his  lordship's  seat  at 
Bowood,  I  continued  seven  years,  spending  the  sum- 
mer with  my  family,  and  a  great  part  of  the  winter 
in  his  lordship's  house  in  London.  My  office  was 
nominally  that  of  librarian,  but  I  had  little  employ- 
ment as  such,  besides  arranging  his  books,  taking  a 
catalogue  of  them  and  of  his  manuscripts,  which 
were  numerous,  and  making  an  index  to  his  collec- 
tion of  private  papers.  In  fact  I  was  with  him  as  a 
friend,  and  the  second  year  made  with  him  the  tour 
of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  far  as  Stras- 
burgh,  and  after  spending  a  month  at  Paris,  returned 
to  England.     This  was  in  the  year  1774.     This  little 
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O'cureion  made  me  more  serusibk  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  been  of  the  benefit  of  foreign  travel, 
even  without  the  advantage  of  much  conversation 
with  foreigners.  The  A'ery  sight  of  new  countries, 
new  buildings,  new  customs,  &c.,  and  the  very  hear- 
ing of  an  uninteUigible  new  language,  gives  new 
ideas,  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  mind.  To  me  this 
little  time  was  extremely  pleasing,  especially  as  I 
saw  every  thing  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  with- 
out any  an.xiety  or  trouble,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  every  person  of  emi- 
nence wherever  we  came ;  the  political  characters  by 
his  lordship's  connexion,  and  the  literary  ones  by 
my  own.  I  was  soon,  however,  tired  of  Paris,  and 
chose  to  spend  my  evenings  at  the  hotel,  in  company 
with  a  few  literary  friends.  Fortunately  for  me  Mr. 
Magellan,  being  at  Paris  at  the  same  time,  spent 
most  of  the  evenings  with  me ;  and,  as  I  chose  to 
return  before  his  lordship,  he  accompanied  me  to 
London,  and  made  the  journey  very  pleasing  to  me, 
he  being  used  to  the  country,  the  language,  and  the 
manners  of  it,  which  I  was  not.  He  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  and  his  conversation  during  our  jour- 
ney was  particularly  interesting  to  me.  Indeed  in 
London,  both  before  and  after  this  time,  I  always 
found  him  very  friendly,  especially  in  every  thing 
that  related  to  my  philosophical  pursuits. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  that  I  gave  to  phi- 
losophy in  this  situation,  I  did  not  discontinue  my 
other  studies,  especially  in  theology  and  metaphy- 
sics. Here  I  wrote  my  "  Miscellaneous  Obser- 
vations relating  to  Education,"  and  published  my 
*'  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism,"  which  I  de- 
dicated to  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Shelburne's  eldest 
son.  Here  also  I  published  the  third  and  last  part 
of  my  "  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion ;"  and  having  in  the  preface  attacked  the  princi- 
ples of  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Beattie,  and  Dr.  Oswald,  with 
respect  to  their  doctrine  of  common  sense,  which 
they  made  to  supersede  all  rational  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  religion,  I  was  led  to  consider  their  sys- 
tem in  a  separate  work,  which,  though  written  in  a 
manner  I  do  not  entirely  approve,  has  I  hope,  upon 
the  whole,  been  of  service  to  the  cause  of  free  inquiry 
and  truth.  In  the  preface  I  had  expressed  my  belief 
of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  but  with- 
out any  design  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  also  my 
great  admiration  of  Dr.  Hartley's  theory  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  indeed  I  had^taken  many  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  before.  This  led  me  to  publish  that 
part  of  his  "  Observations  on  Man,"  which  related 
to  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas,  detached  from 
the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  prefixing  three  disserta- 
tions explanatory  of  his  general  system. 

Reflecting  on  the  time  that  I  spent  with  Lord 
Shelburne,  being  as  a  guest  in  the  family,  I  can  truly 
say  that  I  was  not  at  all  fascinated  with  that  mode 
of  life.  Instead  of  looking  back  upon  it  with  regret, 
one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  my  present  thankful- 
ness is  the  change  of  that  situation  for  the  one  in 
which  I  am  now  placed ;  and  yet  I  was  far  from  be- 
ing unhappy  there,  much  less  so  than  those  who  are 
born  to  such  a  state,  and  pass  all  their  lives  in  it. 
These  are  generally  unhappy  from  the  want  of  ne- 
cessary employment ;  on  which  account  chiefly  there 
appears  to  be  much  more  happiness  in  the  middle 
classes  of  life,  who  are  above  the  fear  of  want,  and 
yet  have  a  sufiicient  motive  for  a  constant  exertion 
of  their  faculties,  and  who  have  always  some  other 


object  besides  amusement.  I  used  to  make  no  scru- 
ple of  maintaining  that  there  is  not  only  most  virtue 
and  most  happiness,  but  even  most  true  politeness, 
in  the  middle  classes  of  life.  For  in  proportion  as 
men  pass  more  of  their  time  in  the  society  of  their 
equals,  they  get  a  better  established  habit  of  govern- 
ing their  tempers  ;  they  attend  more  to  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  are  more  disposed  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pas- 
sions of  persons  in  higher  life,  having  been  less  con- 
trolled, are  more  apt  to  be  inflamed;  the  idea  of 
their  rank  and  superiority  to  others  seldom  quits 
them ;  and  though  they  are  in  the  habit  of  conceal- 
ing their  feelings,  and  disguising  their  passions,  it  is 
not  always  so  well  done  but  that  persons  of  ordinary 
discernment  may  perceive  what  they  inwardly  suffer. 
On  this  account  they  are  really  entitled  to  compas- 
sion, it  being  the  almost  unavoidable  consequence 
of  their  education  and  mode  of  life.  But  when  the 
mind  is  not  hurt  in  such  a  situation,  when  a  person 
born  to  affluence  can  lose  sight  of  himself,  and  truly 
feel  and  act  for  others,  the  character  is  so  godlike 
as  shows  that  this  inequality  of  condition  is  not 
without  its  use.  Like  the  general  discipline  of  life, 
it  is  for  the  present  lost  on  the  great  mass,  but  on 
a  few  it  produces  what  no  other  state  of  things 
could  do. 

Tlie  greatest  part  of  the  time  that  I  spent  with 
Lord  Shelburne  I  passed  with  much  satisfaction,  his 
lordship  always  behaving  to  me  with  uniform  polite-. 
ness,  and  his  guests  with  respect;  but  about  two 
years  before  I  left  him  I  perceived  evident  marks  of 
dissatisfaction,  though  I  never  understood  the  cause 
of  it,  and  until  that  time  he  had  been  even  lavish  on 
all  occasions  in  expressing  his  satisfaction  in  my  so- 
ciety to  our  common  friends.  AVhen  I  left  him  I 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  fault  to  find  with  my 
conduct,  and  he  said  none.  At  length,  however,  he 
intimated  to  Dr.  Price  that  he  wished  to  give  me  an 
establishment  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  large  pro- 
perty. This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  acquainting 
him  that  if  he  chose  to  dissolve  the  connexion,  it 
should  be  on  the  terms  expressed  in  the  writings 
which  we  mutually  signed  when  it  was  formed,  in 
consequence  of  which  I  should  be  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity of  150/.,  and  then  I  would  provide  for  myself, 
and  to  this  he  readily  acceded.  He  told  Dr.  Price 
that  he  wished  our  separation  to  be  amicable,  and  I 
assured  him  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  my 
part  to  make  it  truly  so. 

Notwithstanding  my  allowance  from  Lord  Shel- 
burne was  larger  than  that  which  I  had  at  Leeds,  yet 
my  family  growing  up,  and  my  expenses,  on  this 
and  other  accounts,  increasing  more  than  in  propor- 
tion, I  was  barely  able  to  support  my  removal.  But 
my  situation  being  intimated  to  Mrs.  Rayner,  be- 
sides smaller  sums  with  which  she  occasionally  as- 
sisted me,  she  gave  me  an  hundred  guineas  to  defray 
the  expense  of  my  removal,  and  deposited  with  Mrs. 
Lindsey,  which  she  soon  after  gave  up  to  me,  400 
guineas,  and  to  this  day  has  never  failed  giving  me, 
every  year,  marks  of  her  friendship.  Hers  is  indeed, 
I  seriously  think,  one  of  the  first  Christian  charac- 
ters that  I  was  ever  acquainted  with,  having  a  culti- 
vated, comprehensive  mind,  equal  to  any  subject  of 
theology  or  metaphysics,  intrepid  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  most  rationally  pious. 

My  winter's  residence  in  London  was  the  means 
of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Franklin.    I 
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was  seldom  many  (3ay«  without  seeing  him,  and  be- 
ing members  of  the  same  club,  we  constantly  re- 
turned together.  The  ditference  with  America  break- 
ing out  at  this  time,  our  conversation  was  chiefly  of 
a  political  nature,  and  I  can  bear  witness  that  he  was 
so  far  from  promoting  it,  as  was  generally  supposed, 
that  he  took  every  method  in  his  power  to  prevent 
a  rupture  between  the  two  countries.  He  urged  so 
much  the  doctrine  of  forbearance  that  for  some  time 
he  was  unpopular  with  the  Americans  on  that  ac- 
count, as  too  much  a  friend  to  Great  Britain.  His 
advice  to  them  was  to  bear  every  thing  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  they  were  sure  in  time  to  out-grow  all  their 
grievances,  as  it  could  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
mother  country  to  oppress  them  long.  He  dreaded 
the  war,  and  often  said  that  if  the  difference  should 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  it  would  be  a  war  of  ten 
years,  and  he  should  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  it. 
In  reality  the  war  lasted  nearly  eight  years,  but  he 
did  live  to  see  the  happy  termination  of  it.  That 
the  issue  would  be  favourable  to  America  he  never 
doubted.  The  English,  he  used  to  say,  may  take  all 
our  great  towns,  but  that  will  not  give  them  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  The  last  day  that  he  spent  in 
England,  having  given  out  that  he  should  leave  Lon- 
don the  day  before,  we  passed  together  without  any 
other  company  ;  and  much  of  the  time  was  employed 
in  reading  American  newspapers,  especially  accounts 
of  the  reception  which  the  Boston  port  bill  met  with 
in  America,  and  as  he  read  the  addresses  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston,  from  the  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
general  good  character  and  great  influence  should 
have  been  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  and  also 
have  done  so  much  as  he  did  to  make  others  unbe- 
lievers. To  me,  however,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  not  given  so  much  attention  as  he  ought  to 
have  done  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  de- 
sired me  to  recommend  to  him  a  few  treatises  on  the 
subject,  such  as  I  thought  most  deserving  of  his  no- 
tice, but  not  of  great  length,  promising  to  read  them, 
and  give  me  his  sentiments  on  them.  Accordingly 
I  recommended  to  him  Hartley's  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  "  Observations  on  Man,"  and  what  I 
had  then  written  on  the  subject  in  my  "  Institutes 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Rehgion  ;"  but  the  American 
war  breaking  out  soon  after,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
ever  found  himself  sufficiently  at  leisure  for  the  dis- 
cussion. I  have  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him 
occasionally  ever  since ;  and  three  of  his  letters  to 
me  were,  with  his  consent,  published  in  his  miscel- 
laneous v/orks,  in  quarto.  The  first  of  them,  writ- 
ten immediately  on  his  landing  in  America,  is  very 
striking. 

About  three  years  before  the  dissolution  of  my 
connexion  with  Lord  Shelburne,  Dr.  Fothergill,  with 
whom  I  had  always  lived  on  terms  of  much  intimacy, 
having  observed,  as  he  said,  that  many  of  my  expe- 
riments had  not  been  carried  to  their  proper  extent 
on  account  of  the  expence  that  would  have  attended 
them,  proposed  to  me  a  subscription  from  himself 
and  some  of  his  friends,  to  supply  me  with  whatever 
sums  I  should  want  for  that  purpose,  and  named 
lOOZ.  per  annum.  This  large  subscription  I  de- 
clined, lest  the  discovery  of  it  (by  the  use  that  I 
should  of  course  make  of  it)  should  give  umbrage 
to  Lord  Shelburne ;  but  I  consented  to  accept  of 
40/.  per  annum,  which  from  that  time  he  regularly 


paid  me  from  the  contributions  of  himself,  Sir  Theo- 
dore Jansen,  Mr.  Constable,  and  Sir  George  Savile. 
On  my  leaving  Lord  Shelburne,  which  was  attended 
with  the  loss  of  one  half  of  my  income.  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill proposed  an  enlargement  of  my  allowance 
for  my  experiments,  and  likewi.se  for  my  maintenance, 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  giving  my  time 
to  pupils,  which  I  must  otherwise  have  done.  And, 
considering  the  generosity  with  which  this  voluntary 
offer  was  made  by  persons  who  could  well  afford  it, 
and  who  thought  me  qualified  to  serve  the  interests 
of  science,  I  thought  it  right  to  accept  of  it ;  and  I 
preferred  it  to  any  ])ension  from  the  court,  offers  of 
whicli  -..ere  more  than  once  made  by  persons  who 
thouglic  they  could  have  procured  one  for  me. 

About  this  period  Dr.  Priestley  made  his  very  im- 
portant discovery  respecting  the  formation  of  noxious 
vapours  in  stagnant  water,  which  has  formed  the 
basis  for  all  our  modern  sanatory  provisions  in  great 
towns.  His  experiments  are  models  for  those  of 
future  investigators.  He  describes  his  labours  in  the 
following  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Having  pursued  my  experiments  on 
different  kinds  of  air  considerably  farther  in  several 
respects  than  I  had  done  when  I  presented  the  last 
account  of  them  to  the  royal  society,  and  being  en- 
couraged by  the  favourable  notice  which  the  society 
has  been  pleased  to  take  of  them,  I  shall  continue  my 
communications  on  this  subject ;  but  without  wait- 
ing for  the  result  of  a  variety  of  processes,  which  I 
have  now  going  on,  or  of  other  experiments  which  I 
propose  to  make,  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  commu- 
nicate such  detached  articles  as  I  shall  have  given 
the  most  attention  to,  and  with  respect  to  which  I 
shall  have  been  the  most  successful  in  my  inquiries. 
"  Since  the  publication  of  ray  papers,  I  have  read 
two  treatises,  written  by  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
and  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry  which  they  discover.  They  appear 
to  me  to  contain  many  new,  curious,  and  valuable 
observations  ;  but  one  of  the  conclusions  which  he 
draws  from  his  experiments  I  am  satisfied,  from  my 
own  observations,  is  ill-founded,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  it,  must  be  dangerous ;  I  mean  his  maintaining 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  putrid  marshes.  I  was  particu- 
larly surprised  to  meet  with  such  an  opinion  as  this 
in  a  book  inscribed  to  yourself  who  have  so  clearly 
explained  the  great  mischief  of  such  a  situation,  in 
your  excellent  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  army. 
On  this  account  I  have  thought  it  not  improper  to 
address  to  you  the  following  observations  and  expe- 
riments, which  I  think  clearly  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  Dr.  Alexander's  reasoning,  indisputably  establishes 
your  doctrine,  and  indeed  justifies  the  apprehensions 
of  all  mankind  in  this  case.  I  think  it  probable 
enough  that  putrid  matter,  as  Dr.  Alexander  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  will  preserve  other  substances 
from  putrefaction ;  because,  being  already  saturated 
with  the  putrid  efflu\ium,  they  cannot  readily  take 
any  more ;  but  Dr.  Alexander  was  not  aware  that  air 
that  is  loaded  with  putrid  effluvium  is  exceedingly 
noxious  when  taken  into  the  lungs.  I  have  lately, 
however,  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  ascertaining 
how  very  noxious  such  air  is. 

"  Happening  to  use  at  Calne  a  much  larger  trough 
of  water  for  the  purpose  of  my  experiments  than  I 
had  done  at  Leeds,  and  not  having  fresh  water  so 
near  at  hand  as  I  had  there,  I  neglected  to  change  it 
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till  it  turned  black,  and  became  oflensive,  but  by  no 
means  to  such  a  decree  as  to  deter  me  from  making 
use  of  it.  In  this  state  of  the  water  I  observed  bub- 
bles of  air  to  rise  from  it,  and  esjiecially  in  one  place, 
to  which  some  shelves  that  I  had  in  it  directed  them, 
and  having  set  an  inverted  glass  A-essel  to  catch  them, 
in  a  few  days  I  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  air,  which  issued  spontaneously  from  the  putrid 
water,  and  putting  nitrous  air  to  it,  I  found  that  no 
change  of  colom-  or  diminution  ensued,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  noxious.  I 
repeated  the  same  experiment  several  times  after- 
wards, and  always  with  the  same  result.  After  this 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  try  how  wholesome  air  would 
be  affected  by  agitation  in  this  water ;  when  to  my 
real  surprise  I  found  that,  after  one  minute  only,  a 
candle  would  not  burn  in  it ;  and  after  three  or  four 
minutes,  it  was  in  the  same  state  with  the  air  which 
had  issued  spontaneously  from  the  same  water.  I 
also  found  that  common  air,  confined  in  a  glass  ves- 
sel, in  contact  only  with  this  water,  and  without  any 
agitation,  would  not  admit  a  candle  to  burn  in  it  after 
two  days. 

_  "These  facts  certainly  demonstrate  that  air,  which 
either  arises  from  stagnant  and  putrid  water,  or  which 
has  been  for  some  time  in  contact  with  it,  must  be 
very  unfit  for  respiration ;  and  yet  Dr.  Alexander's 
opinion  is  rendered  so  plausible  by  his  experiments, 
that  it  is  very  possible  that  many  persons  may  be 
rendered  secure  and  thoughtless  of  danger  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  they  must  necessarily  breathe  it.  On 
this  account  I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  this 
communication  as  early  as  I  conveniently  could ;  and 
as  Dr.  Ale.xander  appears  to  be  an  ingenious  and  be- 
nevolent man,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  thank  me 
for  it. 

"That  air  issuing  from  water,  or  rather  from  the  soft 
earth  or  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  pits  containing  water, 
is  not  always  unwholesome,  I  have  also  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining.  Taking  a  walk  about  two 
years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  in 
Yorkshire,  I  observed  bubbles  of  air  to  arise,  in  re- 
markably great  plenty,  from  a  small  pool  of  water 
which,  upon  inquiry,  I  was  informed,  had  been  the 
place  where  some  persons  had  been  boring  the  ground 
in  order  to  find  coal.  These  bubbles  of  air  having 
excited  my  curiosity,  I  presently  returned  with  a 
bason  and  other  vessels  proper  for  my  purpose,  and 
having  stirred  the  mud  with  a  long  stick,  I  soon  got 
about  a  pint  of  this  air  ;  and,  examining  it,  found  it 
to  be  good  common  air  ;  at  least,  a  candle  burned  in 
it  very  well.  I  had  not  then  discovered  the  method 
of  ascertaining  the  goodness  of  common  air  by  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrous  air.  Previous  to  the  trial,  I  had  sus- 
pected that  this  air  would  have  been  found  to  be 
inflammable. 

"  I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  observing,  that  I 
have  found  a  remarkable  difference  in  diflferent  kinds 
of  water  with  respect  to  their  effect  on  common  air 
agitated  in  them,  and  which  I  am  not  yet  able  to  ac- 
count for.  If  I  agitate  common  air  in  the  water  of 
a  deep  well  near  my  house  in  Calne,  which  is  hard, 
but  clear  and  sweet,  a  candle  will  not  burn  in  it  after 
three  minutes.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  rain 
water  which  I  get  from  the  roof  of  my  house.  But 
in  distilled  water,  or  the  water  of  a  spring  well  near 
the  house,  I  must  agitate  the  air  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes before  it  will  be  so  much  injured.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  make  farther  experiments  mth  respect 
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to  this  property  of  water.  In  consequence  of  using 
the  rain  water  and  the  well  water  above-mentioned,! 
was  very  near  concluding,  contrary  to  what  I  have 
asserted  in  my  printed  papers,  that  common  air  suf- 
fers a  decomposition  by  rarefaction  ;  for  when  I  had 
collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  which  had 
been  rarefied  about  400  times  by  an  excellent  pump 
made  for  me  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  I  always  found  that, 
when  I  filled  my  receivers  with  the  water  above-men- 
tioned, though  I  did  it  so  gradually  as  to  occasion  as 
little  agitation  as  possible,  a  candle  would  not  burn 
in  the  air  that  remained  in  them.  But  when  I  used 
distilled  water,  or  fresh  spring  water,  I  undeceived 
myself. " 

One  more  letter  illustrative  of  Dr.  Priestley's  criti- 
cal style  in  epistolary  composition,  places  him  in  a 
very  striking  point  of  view  : — 

"  Dear  ^Irs.  Barbauld, — As  my  wife  informs  me 
that  you  wish  to  know  what  I  think  of  your  late  pub- 
lication, I  shall  very  freely  tell  you,  though  as  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  my  writings  on  similar  subjects, 
you  must  be  sensible  that  my  sentiments  and  those 
which  you  now  express  are  very  different.  But  you 
know  my  natural  freedom,  and  that  it  is  not  only 
consistent  with,  but  arises  from,  my  sincere  friend- 
ship ;  and  therefore  I  know  you  will  excuse  it.  My 
notions  on  the  subjects  of  your  essay  were  always 
what  are  called  old-fashioned ;  and  I  used  to  flatter 
myself  that  yours  M-ere  nearly  the  same  with  mine  : 
but  I,  whose  religious  sentiments  have  undergone 
what  vou  call  a  total  revolution,  cannot  be  ofl^ended 
at  another  person  on  account  of  any  change  of  a  like 
nature.  Sometimes  people's  sentiments  and  views 
of  things  of  this  nature  change,  in  consequence  of 
coiuing  more  into  the  world  ;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
this  is  the  case  with  myself.  I  now  see  pretty  much 
of  what  is  called  high  life.  If  there  be  any  such 
thing  in  this  country,  I  may  saj'  that  I  live  in  it ; 
but  still  my  ideas  with  respect  to  devotion,  "sects, 
and  establishments,"  are  just  what  they  were  before  ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  in  almost  every  respect  the 
very  reverse  of  those  in  your  essay.  And  really,  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  all  my  more  serious  and  judicious  ac- 
quaintance, who  are  among  your  best  friends,  are, 
without  exception,  of  the  same  opinion,  and  declared 
themselves  to  be  so  without  having  had  any  commu- 
nication with  one  another  upon  the  subject.  To  dis- 
cuss all  the  articles  of  your  essay  would  be  too  much 
for  a  letter ;  but  I  shall  just  hint  at  what  I  think  to 
be  the  most  excejitionable  in  it. 

"  I  cannot  help  considering  the  very  title  of  your 
essay,  viz.,  '  On  the  Devotional  Taste,'  to  be  a  de- 
basing of  the  subject.  Agreeably  to  this  you  say, 
that  devotion  is  '  an  affair  of  sentiment  and  feeling, 
and  has  its  source  in  that  relish  for  the  sublime,  the 
vast,  and  the  beautiful,  by  which  we  taste  the  charms 
of  poetry,  and  other  compositions  that  address  our 
finer  feelings.'  You  also  say,  that  '  those  who  want 
this  taste  want  a  sense,  a  part  of  their  nature.'  Now 
if  this  be  the  case,  all  endeavours  to  acquire  it  must 
be  in  vain.  But  then,  being  a  thing  so  vague  and  so 
rare  as  taste  in  works  of  genius,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  want  of  it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  for 
though,  like  other  refined  tastes,  it  might  add  to  the 
elegant  enjoyments  of  life,  we  may  do  very  well  with- 
out it.  This  may  not  be  a  strictly  logical  inference 
from  your  maxim,  but  it  is  an  inference  that  will 
naturall}-  be  drawn  from  it,  and  is  not  far  from  being 
just.     On  the  other  hand,  to  consider  devotion  not 
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as  an  affair  of  taste,  but,  as  it  certainly  is,  an  elevated 
passion  or  affection,  adapted  to  a  proper  object,  is  not 
liable  to  any  just  objection.  Whereas  your  placin<3^ 
it  on  the  same  footing  with  the  taste  '  for  the  fine 
arts,'  has  led  you  to  treat  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  appears  to  some  of  my  most  judicious  acquaintance 
that  the  tendency  of  your  essay  is  in  reality  the  very 
reverse  of  the  professed  object  of  it ;  for  that,  instead 
of  promoting  the  true  '  spirit  of  devotion,'  it  will 
contribute  to  damp  it. 

"  Many  serious  persons  are  more  especially  of- 
fended, and  I  think  justly,  at  your  comparing  devo- 
tion to  the  passion  of  love,  thinking  it  to  be  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  subject;  as  when  you  compare  the 
conduct  of  a  devout  person  with  that  of  one  '  who 
loved  with  ardour  and  delicacy,'  with  respect  to  his 
mentioning  '  the  name  of  his  mistress  amongst  mi.\ed 
companies,'  and  especially  when  you  say  '  you  can 
hardly  address  the  greatest  of  all  beings  in  a  strain 
of  more  profound  adoration  than  the  lover  uses  to 
the  object  of  his  attachment.'  Now  if  there  be  any 
persons  who  apply  the  language  of  '  profound  ado- 
ration'  to  a  human  being,  I  consider  it  as  a  most 
abominable  practice,  as  nothing  less  than  direct  im- 
piety, and  that  the  crime  is  the  same  in  the  person 
who  hears  such  language,  as  in  the  person  who  uses 
it.  As  there  is  an  infinite  difference  in  the  object  of 
our  attachment  in  these  two  cases,  certainly  both  our 
feelings,  and  the  expression  of  our  feelings,  ought  to 
be  very  different,  so  as  hardly  to  bear  the  most  re- 
mote comparison.  A  much  more  proper  comparison 
in  this  case  would  be  that  mixture  of  love  and  rever- 
ence that  a  child  bears  towards  his  parent. 

"  Your  notion,  that '  philosophy  is  unfavourable  to 
piety,'  I  think  altogether  ill-founded,  if  by  philosophy 
you  mean  true  philosophy,  founded  on  the  most  just 
and  exalted  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  and  his 
providence  that  we  can  attain  to.  For  surely  the 
more  raised  are  our  conceptions  of  God,  the  deeper 
will  be  our  sense  of  humility  and  reverence,  the  more 
entire  will  be  our  confidence  in  his  care  and  good- 
ness, and  the  more  unreserved  our  resignation  to  his 
will ;  and  these  are  the  sentiments  that  are  the  basis, 
I  may  say  the  essence,  of  true  devotion.  The  firm 
belief  of  a  providence,  with  respect  to  which  nothing 
is  either  too  great  or  too  small,  that  every  degree  of 
happiness,  and  every  measure  of  afifliction,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  wise  and  kind  over-ruling  power, 
cannot  impress  the  mind  in  a  manner  unfavourable 
to  the  most  lively  feelings  of  gratitude,  confidence, 
and  joy.  To  have  the  mind  habitually  impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  is  to  set  God  always  before 
us,  and  to  live  as  '  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.'  It 
is  this  that  raises  the  mind  above  the  world,  and 
keeps  it  fixed, '  stayed  on  God,'  in  all  the  varieties  of 
prosperity  and  adversity,  and  enables  us  to  '  rejoice 
evermore.'  It  is  this  that  gives  us  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion in  doing  and  bearing  the  will  of  God,  as  such, 
here  below,  and  that  fills  the  mind  with  'joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory,'  in  the  prospect  of  death 
and  a  future  life.  Such  language  as  this  is  equally 
that  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  of  the  strictest  philo- 
sophy, of  which  you  say,  that  it  'must  ever  be  cold 
and  dry.'  If  you  mean  a  spurious  and  false  philo- 
sophy you  should  have  specified  it.  At  present,  it 
will  naturally  be  concluded,  from  what  you  say  on 
the  subject,  that  you  have  adopted  the  maxim  as- 
cribed to  the  papists,  viz.  that  '  ignorance  is  the  mo- 1 
ther  of  devotion ;'  and  what  you  say  of  establishments  j 
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in  general,  will  be  thought  to  favour  that  construc- 
tion of  your  meaning.  Indeed,  I  am  much  surprised 
that  you  should  give  so  evident  a  preference  to  es- 
tablishments, above  every  thing  that  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  a  sect,  and  especially  that  you 
should  say,  that  '  an  establishment  will  preserve  de- 
votion from  ever  sinking  into  contempt.'  I  am  per- 
suaded you  would  not  have  used  this  language  if  you 
had  seen  what  I  lately  saw  upon  the  continent,  where 
every  thing  relating  to  devotion  is  more  absurd  and 
contemptible  than  can  well  be  expressed ;  and  what 
you  see  of  an  establishment  here  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  a  sect,  and  has  nothing  of  the  venerable  appear- 
ance of  its  mother  church. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  devotion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  even,  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  partaking  of  the  same  spirit, 
is  so  far  from  answering  the  most  useful  jmrposes  of 
devotion,  viz.  that  of  being  a  security  for  the  practice 
of  virtue,  that  it  is  too  often  the  substitute  for  the 
most  substantial  ])art  of  virtue,  and  in  general  has 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  duties  of  social  life. 
The  feelings  that  are  inspired  by  solemn  processions, 
pictures,  images,  music,  &c.,  are  very  improperly 
called  devotion.  What  you  say  of  estabhshments  in 
general,  that  '  they  affect  the  mind  by  splendid  build- 
ings, music,  the  mysterious  pomp  of  ancient  cere- 
monies, the  sacredness  of  peculiar  orders,  habits,  and 
titles,'  &c.,  only  applies  to  some  establishments,  and 
does  not  belong  to  them  as  such.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  pomp  in  the  Scotch  establishment,  which  is 
as  meagre  in  these  respects  as  almost  any  sect,  except 
that  of  the  Quakers ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mo- 
ravians, who  never  were  any  thing  but  a  sect,  make 
more  use  of  music,  pomp,  and  ceremony,  than  the 
church  of  England.  You  call  establishments  'the 
womb  and  the  grave'  of  sects ;  but  though  this  is 
very  prettily  said,  it  is  by  no  means  true  in  fact. 
You  expressly  consider  Christianity  as  a  sect,  and  so 
did  the  apostle  Paul  himself.  Mahometanism  is  also  a 
sect,  and  the  whole  of  the  reformed  religion  is  a  sect; 
but  none  of  these  sects  have  yet  sunk  into  the  estab- 
lishments from  which  they  sprung.  It  depends  en- 
tirely upon  other  circumstances  than  its  being  a  sect, 
whether  any  separate  mode  of  religion  keeps  its 
ground,  and  continues  along  with  the  establishment, 
whether  it  sinks  into  it,  or  whether  it  overturns  the 
establishment ;  and  there  are  instances  in  history  of 
all  these  events. 

"  You  say  '  there  is  nothing  more  prejudicial  to 
the  feelings  of  a  devout  heart  than  a  habit  of  dis- 
puting on  religious  subjects.'  Now  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  contrary  is  universally  true,  and  that 
it  may  be  evinced  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
and  from  fact.  No  person  can  have  practical  religion 
much  at  heart,  who  has  not  a  value  for  religious  truth 
(which,  indeed,  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  re- 
ligious practice) ;  and  if  he  really  values  it,  he  will, 
if  occasion  requires,  contend  for  it,  and  with  more  or 
less  earnestness,  in  proportion  to  its  apprehended  im- 
portance. Did  not  our  Saviour  dispute  much,  St 
Paul  more,  the  primitive  Christians  without  ceasing, 
the  first  reformers  and  the  Puritans  the  same  ?  If 
you  only  look  into  their  writings  you  will  find  them 
to  be,  in  general,  half  controversial  and  half  practi- 
cal, or  devotional;  as  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
writings  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Owen,  Howe,  Baxter,  &c. 
And  who  were  more  distinguished  for  their  piety  than 
Socinus  and  Biddle,  whose  writings  are  entirely  con- 
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troversial  ?  If  I  look  among  my  own  acquaintance  I 
see  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  those 
who  are  indifferent  to  religious  truth  have  the  least 
regard  to  religion  under  any  description  of  it,  and 
that  they  have  the  least  of  a  devotional  spirit.  My 
own  evidence,  if  that  might  be  allowed  to  have  any 
weight  (and  few  persons  now  living  have  had  more  to 
do  with  religious  controversy  than  myself),  would 
decide  clearly  against  you.  It  is,  I  am  confident, 
the  same  fervour  of  mind,  partly  perhaps  natural,  and 
partly  improved  by  education,  that  produces,  I  hope, 
in  some  measure,  both  those  effects  which  you  deem 
to  be  absolutely  incompatible. 

"  Lastly,  I  would  observe  that  common  opinion, 
which,  in  this  case,  may  be  allowed  to  have  some 
foundation,  is  entirely  contrary  to  this  maxim  of 
yours.  For  the  orthodox  dissenters  are  always  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  pious  and  dev^out  of  us  all,  and 
yet  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  the  most  disputatious 
of  all  dissenters.  I  therefore  think  that  the  direct 
reverse  of  your  maxim  is  universally  and  necessarily 
true. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  concerned  to  have  occasion  to 
say  any  thing  to  Mrs.  Barb;mld,  whom  I  always  have 
esteemed,  and  always  shall  esteem  so  much,  that  may 
give  her  pain  ;  but  I  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  you 
do  not  think  it  well  meant,  and,  believing  it  well 
meant,  if  you  be  displeased  with  me.  To  balance  my 
opinion  you  have  secured  the  applause  of  the  high 
clergy  (as  I  know  in  several  instances),  of  the  decent 
part  of  the  polite  world  in  general,  and  of  those  dis- 
senters in  particular  who  wish  to  have  their  defection 
from  us  made  easier  to  them  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  On  this  account  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  you  had,  at  least,  qualified  what  you  have  said 
on  these  subjects,  with  some  intimation  of  the  stress, 
which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  but  lay,  on  religious 
truth  and  the  rights  of  conscience  ;  for,  because  you 
have  said  nothing  about  them  when  a  tolerably  fair 
opportunity  presented,  many  will  conclude,  though 
unjustly,  that  you  have  little  regard  for  them.  I  can- 
not say  but  that  it  gives  me,  as  well  as  many  others, 
much  concern,  that  with  respect  to  the  important  sub- 
jects of  your  essay,  a  person  of  your  acknowledged 
genius,  and  a  dissenter,  should  have  given  so  much 
countenance  to  a  turn  of  thinking  which  is  very  se- 
ducing, and,  I  think,  very  alarming  and  dangerous. 
It  is  the  way  to  which  the  world  and  the  temper  of 
the  times  leads,  and  this  so  strongly,  that  all  we  can 
write,  say,  or  do,  is  ineffectual  to  counteract  it,  except 
with  a  very  few  persons,  in  comparison,  but  whose 
judgments  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  solid,  and  whose 
minds  are  of  a  firmer,  or,  as  you,  perhaps,  would  say, 
of  a  harsher  texture,  more  rigid,  obstinate,  and  un- 
complying. But  though  you  and  I,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
take  different  roads,  I  shall  always  think  that  you  act 
from  the  best  principles,  and  write  with  the  best  in- 
tentions. Our  difference  of  opinion  and  conduct, 
therefore,  is  merely  a  subject  of  regret,  without  the 
least  shade  of  blame.  If,  upon  reflection,  you  should 
think  there  may  be  something  of  weight  in  any  of 
these  remarks,  I  could  wish  that,  for  the  sake  of  many 
serious  persons  who  esteem  and  love  you,  and  who  are 
exceedingly  hurt  by  your  late  publication,  you  would, 
in  a  second  edition,  qualify  some  of  the  expressions, 
as  far  as  regard  to  your  real  persuasion  will  admit. 
"  I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Barbauld,  yours  very  sincerely." 
Having  thus  traced  Dr.  Priestley  through  the  most 
■nteresting  portion  of  his  life  by  the  aid  of  the  un- 


adorned biographical  sketch  written  by  himself,  and 
published  by  that  amiable  philanthropist,  Mr.  Rutt, 
we  must  now  proceed,  briefly,  to  follow  him  through 
the  remainder  of  his  chequered  course.  Dr.  Priest- 
I  ley's  "  Familiar  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham" was  written  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
dissenters  for  a  repeal  of  the  test  act.  The  era  of 
the  French  revolution  added  to  the  too  frequent  ani- 
mosity of  theological  dispute,  so  that  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille 
a  mob  assembled  at  Birmingham  ;  and,  although  Dr. 
Priestley  was  not  present,  pi'oceeded  to  his  house, 
which,  with  his  library,  manuscripts,  and  apparatus, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  outrage  was  counte- 
nanced liy  too  many  exercising  both  lay  and  clerical 
influence,  and  the  legal  compensation  which  he  ob- 
tained fell  considerably  short  of  his  real  losses.  On 
quitting  Birmingham  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
friend.  Dr.  Price,  at  Hackney,  where  he  remained 
some  time  in  the  cultivation  of  his  scientific  pursuits, 
until,  finally,  he  was  goaded  by  party  enmity  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
he  reached  in  1794,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  America  he 
dedicated  his  whole  time  to  his  accustomed  pursuits, 
until  a  severe  illness  laid  the  foundation  of  a  debility 
in  his  digestive  organs;  and  a  gradual  decay  followed, 
which  terminated  his  existence,  February  6th,  1804, 
in  his  seventy- first  year. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  an  ardent  controversialist,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  extreme  simplicity  and  openness  of 
character,  but  no  man  felt  less  animosity  towards  his 
opponents  than  he  did ;  and  many  who  entertained 
the  strongest  antipathy  to  his  opinions  were  converted 
into  friends  by  his  gentleness  and  urbanity  in  per- 
sonal intercourse.  As  a  man  of  science  he  stands 
high  in  the  walk  of  invention  and  discovery ;  and  to 
no  one  has  pneumatic  chemistry  been  so  much  in- 
debted. As  a  metaphysician  his  elucidation  of  Hart- 
ley's theory  of  association,  his  works  upon  philoso- 
phical necessity,  and  upon  materialism,  will  always 
ensure  attention.  As  a  theologian  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
followed  his  convictions  wherever  they  led  him,  j)assed 
through  all  the  changes  from  Calvinism  to  a  Unita- 
rian system,  in  some  measure  his  own ;  but,  to  the 
last,  remained  a  zealous  opposer  of  absolute  infidelity. 
Of  his  theological  and  conti'oversial  productions  those 
most  generally  esteemed  are  his  "  Institutes  of  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion,"  and  "  Letters  to  a 
Philosophical  Unbeliever."  He  also  wrote  many 
works  of  practical  divinity. 

PRINCE,  JOHN,  an  English  writer  and  divine, 
who  was  born  in  1643  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire, 
and  studied  at  Brasennose  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1664.  After  entering 
holy  orders  he  received  several  church  preferments  ; 
the  last  of  them  was  Berry-Pomeroy.  He  died  there 
in  1723.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Damnonii 
Orientales  Illustres  ;  or.  The  Worthies  of  Devon." 

PRINGLE,  SIR  JOHN,  an  eminent  physician 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  born  on  the  1 0th 
of  April,  1707,  in  the  county  of  Roxbm-gh,  Scotland. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
from  which  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  medical  science.  He  remained 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis  only  one  year,  as  he  was 
desirous  of  going  to  Leyden  for  further  improve- 
ment, as  that  city  then  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  medical  school  in  Europe.    ^YhiIe  there 
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lie  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 
ami  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  July  1730.  On  his 
return  home  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Edinburgh; 
shortly  after  which  he  was  appointed  joint  professor 
of  pneumatics  and  moral  philosophy  with  Mr.  Scott, 
during  that  gentleman's  life,  and  sole  professor  after 
his  decease  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  appointment 
Dr.  Pringle  was  admitted,  on  the  same  day,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university.  In  discharging  the  duties  of 
this  new  employment,  his  text-book  was  "PuffendorfF 
de  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,"  agreeably  to  the  method 
he  pursued  through  life,  of  making  fact  and  experi- 
ment the  basis  of  science.  Dr.  Pringle  continued  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Edinl)urgh,  and  in  per- 
forming the  obligations  of  his  professorship  till  1742, 
when  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  earl  of  Stair, 
who  then  commanded  the  British  army.  By  the 
interest  of  this  nobleman  Dr.  Pringle  was  consti- 
tuted physician  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flan- 
ders. The  attention  which  Dr.  Pringle  paid  to  his 
duty  as  an  army  physician  is  apparent  from  liis 
"  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army."  One  thing, 
however,  deserves  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  as  it 
is  highly  probable  that  it  was  owing  to  his  suggestion 
that  a  consideraljle  improvement  was  made  in  the 
hospital.  It  had  hitherto  been  usual,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  sick,  when  the  enemy  was  near,  to  remove 
them  a  great  way  from  the  camp  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  many  were  lost  before  they  came 
under  the  care  of  the  jihysicians.  The  earl  of  Stair 
proposed  to  the  duke  de  Noailles,  when  the  army  was 
encamped  at  AschafFenburg  in  1743,  that  the  hospi- 
tals on  both  sides  should  l)e  considered  as  sanctuaries 
for  the  sick,  and  mutually  protected.  The  French 
general,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  humanity, 
readily  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  showing  a  proper  regard  to  his  engage- 
ment. Soon  after  this  Dr.  Pringle  met  with  no 
small  affliction  in  the  retirement  of  his  great  friend, 
the  earl  of  Stair,  from  the  army.  He  offered  to  resign 
with  his  noble  patron,  but  was  not  permitted.  But 
though  Dr.  Pringle  was  thus  deprived  of  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  his  patron,  his  conduct  in  the 
duties  of  his  station  procured  him  effectual  support. 
He  attended  ihe  army  in  Flanders  through  the  cam- 
paign of  1744,  and  so  powerfully  recommended  him- 
self to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that  in  the  spring 
following  he  had  a  commission  from  his  royal  high- 
ness, ajjpointing  him  physician-general  to  his  ma- 
jesty's forces  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  on  the  next 
day  he  received  a  second  commission  from  the  duke, 
by  which  he  was  constituted  physician  to  the  royal 
hospitals  in  the  same  countries  :  on  whicli  he  resigned 
his  professorship  in  consequence  of  these  promotions. 
In  1745  he  was  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  was 
recalled  from  that  country  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  to  attend  the  forces  which  were  to  be  sent  against 
the  rebels  in  Scotland.  At  this  time  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Dr.  Pringle  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1746,  in  his  official  capacity,  accompanied 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  expedition  against  the 
rebels,  and  remained  with  the  forces  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  till  their  return  to  England  in  the  mid- 
dle of  August.  In  1747  and  174S  he  again  attended 
the  army  abroad  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1748  he  em- 
barked with  the  forces  for  England,  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  that  time 
he  principally  resided  in  London.  In  April  1749 
Dr.  Pringle  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to 


his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland ;  ami  in 
1750  he  published  "  Observations  on  the  Gaol  or 
Hospital  Fever."  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Pringle  com- 
municated to  the  royal  society  his  celebrated  "  Ex- 
periments upon  Septic  and  Antiseptic  Substances, 
with  Remarks  relating  to  their  Use  in  the  Theory  of 
Medicine."  These  experiments,  which  comprehended 
several  papers,  were  read  at  different  meetings  of  the 
society.  Only  the  three  first  numbers  were  printed 
in  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions,"  as  Dr.  Pringle 
had  su])joined  the  whole  appendix  to  his  "  Oljserva- 
tions  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army."  In  February 
17.53  he  presented  to  the  royal  society  "  An  Account 
of  Several  Persons  seized  with  the  Gaol  Fever  by 
working  in  Newgate  ;  and  of  the  manner  by  whicih 
the  Infection  was  communicated  to  one  entire  fa- 
mily." Dr.  Pringle's  next  communication  was,  "A 
Remarkable  Case  of  Fragility,  Flexibility,  and  Disso- 
lution of  the  Bones."  It  would  be  extraneous  to 
enumerate  the  various  ]5apers  which,  both  before  and 
after  he  became  president  of  the  royal  society,  were 
transmitted  through  his  hands.  Besides  his  com- 
munications in  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions," 
he  wrote  in  the  "Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,"  volume 
the  fifth,  "  An  Account  of  the  Success  of  the  Vitrum 
Ceratum  Antimonii."  About  1750  Dr.  Pringle  pub- 
hshed  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Army."  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year 
following  with  some  additions.  To  the  third  edition, 
which  was  much  improved  from  the  further  expe- 
rience the  author  had  gained  by  attending  the  camps 
for  three  seasons  in  England,  an  appendix  was  an- 
nexed, in  answer  to  some  remarks  that  Professor  De 
Haen,  of  Vienna,  and  M.  Gaber,  of  Turin,  had  made 
on  the  work.  A  similar  attention  was  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  treatise  in  every  subsequent  edi- 
tion. Scarcely  any  medical  writer  has  mentioned  it 
without  some  tribute  of  applause.  Ludwig,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  Commentarii  de  Rebus  in 
Scientia  Naturali  et  Medicina  gestis,"  speaks  of  it 
highly  ;  and  gives  an  account  01  it,  which  compre- 
hends sixteen  pages,  as  did  also  the  celebrated  Baron 
Haller  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Anatomica."  It  is  allowed 
to  be  a  classical  book  in  the  physical  line,  and  has 
placed  the  writer  of  it  in  a  rank  with  the  celel)rated 
Sydenham.  The  reputation  that  Dr.  Pringle  gained 
by  his  "  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army," 
was  very  great:  the  utility  of 't,  however,  was  of  still 
greater  importance  than  its  reputation.  From  the 
time  that  he  was  appointed  a  physician  to  the  army, 
it  seems  to  have  been  his  grand  object  to  lessen,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  calamities  of  war  ;  nor  was 
he  without  considerable  success  in  his  benevolent 
design.  By  the  instructions  received  from  this  book 
the  late  General  Melville,  who  united  with  his  mili- 
tary abilities  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  humanity, 
was  enabled,  when  governor  of  the  Neutral  Islands, 
to  1)6  singularly  useful.  By  taking  care  to  have  his 
men  always  lodged  in  large,  open,  and  airy  apart- 
ments, and  by  never  letting  his  forces  remain  long 
enough  in  swampy  places  to  be  injured  by  the  noxi- 
ous air  of  such  places,  the  general  was  the  happy  in- 
strument of  saving  the  lives  of  several  hundred  sol- 
diers. In  1753  Dr.  Pringle  was  chosen  one  of  the 
council  of  the  royal  society.  Though  he  had  not  for 
some  years  been  called  abroad,  he  still  held  his  place 
of  physician  to  the  army ;  and  in  the  war  that  began 
in  1755,  attended  the  camps  in  England  during  three 
seasons.  This  enabled  him,  from  furtlier  experience, 
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to  correct  some  of  his  former  observations,  and  to 
give  additional  perfection  to  the  third  edition  of  his 
great  work.  In  175S  he  entirely  quitted  the  service 
of  the  army;  and  being  now  determined  to  reside  en- 
tirely in  London,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
college  of  physicians  in  the  same  year.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  George  III.  to  the  throne.  Dr.  Pringle  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  queen's  household  ;  and 
this  honour  was  succeeded  by  his  being  constituted, 
in  1763,  physician  extraordinary  to  her  majesty.  In 
April  in  the  same  year  he  had  been  chosen  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Haarlem  ;  and  in  June 
following  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college 
of  physicians,  London.  In  the  succeeding  November 
he  was  returned,  on  the  ballot,  a  second  time,  one  of 
the  council  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1764,  on  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  he  was  made  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  queen.  In  1766  he  was  elected  a 
foreign  member,  in  physical  science,  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety of  sciences  at  Gottingen  ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
June  in  that  year  his  majesty  raised  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  In  July  1768 
Sir  John  Pringle  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary 
to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales, 
to  which  office  a  salary  was  annexed  of  100/.  a-year. 
In  1770  he  was  chosen  a  third  time  into  the  council 
of  the  royal  societj',  and  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1772,  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  learned  body. 
Ill  health  induced  him  to  resign  that  office  in  1778, 
and  three  years  after  he  left  London  to  settle  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1782. 

PRINTZ,  WOLFGANG  CASPAR,  a  musical 
composer  who  was  born  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  of 
Hungary  in  1664.  His  father  was  a  magistrate  and 
a  receiver  of  the  public  revenues  there,  till  on  account 
of  his  religion  he  quitted  his  station  and  removed  to 
Vohenstraus,  a  small  town  in  the  territory  of  Fur- 
stenburg.  Young  Printz  very  early  in  life  displayed 
a  strong  taste  for  music,  and  was  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  composition,  and  the  practice  of  the 
harpsichord,  violin,  and  other  instruments ;  after 
which  he  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  university  at 
AltdorfF,  where  he  continued  three  years  ;  and  from 
thence  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Count  Prom- 
nitz,  at  Dresden,  as  director  of  his  music  and  court- 
organist.  With  this  nobleman  he  travelled  through 
Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Austria.  On  the  decease  of  the 
count,  Printz  was  invited  to  the  office  of  chanter  in 
the  church  of  a  town  named  Triebel,  where  he  mar- 
ried ;  but  after  a  year's  continuance  in  that  employ- 
ment, being  called  to  the  same  office  in  the  church  at 
Sarau,  in  Upper  Saxony,  he  entered  upon  it  in  the 
year  1665. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  choir  in  the  same  church  ;  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  continued  in  that  station  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1717- 

His  works  are  numerous.  Among  them  there  is 
a  history  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  which  was 
published  at  Dresden  in  the  year  1690,  with  the  title 
of  "  Historiche  Beschreibung  dur  edelen  Sing  imd 
Klingkunst."  This  is  written  in  chronological  order, 
and  the  author  begins  it  with  an  account  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  harp  by  Jubal.  He  has  delineated  the 
Hebrew  instruments  chiefly  from  the  authority  of 
Joannes  Schutterus,  the  author  of  "  Collectanea  Phi- 
lologica."  The  Grecian  and  Hebrew  music  are  treated 
at  some  length,  and  the  history  is  continued  through 


all  the  later  writers  to  his  own  time,  concluding  with 
an  account  of  himself  and  his  studies. 

PRIOR,  MA'ITHEW.— This  talented  Enghshpoet 
was  born  in  London  in  1664,  and  was  brought  up  by 
his  uncle,  who  kept  a  tavern  at  Charing  Cross.  He 
was  sent  to  Westminster  school  by  his  relatives,  and 
while  there  displayed  so  strong  a  love  for  classical 
literature  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  who  sent  him  to  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  ultimately  chosen  fellow.  At 
college  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Charles  Mon- 
tagu, afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  in  concert  with 
whom,  in  1688,  he  composed  "The  Country  Mouse 
and  City  Mouse,"  a  parody  on  Dryden's  "  Hind  and 
Panther."  In  1690  he  was  introduced  at  court  by 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  at  whose  recommendation  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  English  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  Hague.  With  this  post  he  also  held  the  title 
of  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber;  and  he  pre- 
sented an  ode  to  King  William  in  1695  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  soon  after  displayed  his  hu- 
mourous vein  in  a  parody  of  Boileau's  ode  on  the 
taking  of  Namur,  when  it  was  recaptured  by  William. 
In  1697  he  was  nominated  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  treaty  of  Ryswich,  and  on  his  returri 
from  that  employment  was  made  secretary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  afterwards  secretary 
to  the  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey,  successively  am- 
bassadors to  France.  At  length  he  was  made  under- 
secretary of  state,  and  while  holding  that  office  was 
sent  to  France  to  assist  in  the  partition  treaty.  In 
1701  he  succeeded  Locke  as  a  commissioner  at  the 
board  of  trade,  but  soon  after  deserted  the  Whigs 
and  joined  the  Tories,  for  which  no  satisfactory  rea- 
sons have  been  assigned. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  and  took~some  share  in 
"The  Examiner."  When  the  Tories  again  obtained 
the  ascendency,  he  was  employed  in  secretly  nego- 
tiating at  Paris  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
He  remained  in  France  with  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassador, and  after  the  departure  of  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1713,  publicly  assumed  that  charac- 
ter. On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  recalled, 
and  examined  before  the  privy  council  in  respect  to 
his  share  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
treated  with  great  rigour  for  some  time,  although  ul- 
timately discharged  without  trial.  Being  without  any 
provision  for  his  declining  years  except  his  fellow- 
ship, he  again  applied  himself  to  poetry  ;  and  having 
finished  his  "  Solomon,"  he  published  his  poems  by 
subscription.  The  publication,  being  liberally  encou- 
raged by  party  zeal,  produced  a  considerable  sum, 
which  was  doubled  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  at  whose 
seat  the  author  died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  1721, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  monument,  for  wliich 
"last  ])iece  of  human  vanity  "  as  he  styles  it  in  his 
will,  he  left  the  sura  of  500/.  Prior  seems  to  have 
made  his  way  by  wit  and  social  qualities,  rather  than 
by  moral  or  political  endowments  of  a  superior  order. 
As  a  poet,  his  reputation  has  much  declined,  the  hu- 
mour in  which  he  principally  excels  being  overlooked 
on  account  of  the  character  of  his  serious  perform- 
ances, which  although,  as  in  his  "  Solomon,"  and 
"  Henry  and  Emma,"  splendid  and  correct  in  dic- 
tion, harmonious  in  versification,  and  copious  in 
poetical  imagery,  fail  in  moving  either  the  feelings  or 
the  fancy.     The  great  art  of  Prior  consists  in  teUing 
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a  story  with  a  degree  of  poetical  ease  and  vivacity, 
whicli,  perhaps,  setting  aside  La  Fontaine,  has  never 
been  excelled.  His  "  Alma,"  a  ])iece  of  pliilosophical 
pleasantry,  exhibits  a  felicitous  vein  of  humour,  and 
for  his  lighter  pieces  he  is  now  chieflly  read.  A  his- 
tory of  his  own  times,  compiled  from  his  MSS.,  con- 
tains little  from  his  pen,  and  is  of  small  value.  His 
poems  were  published  in  1733,  in  three  volumes,  8vo., 
and  are  also  in  all  the  collections. 

PROCOPIUS,  of  Csesarea,  a  Greek  historian,  who 
was  a  native  of  Cfesarea.  He  filled  the  offices  of  im- 
perial counsellor  of  Anastasius,  also  of  Justin  and 
Justinian,  and  secretary  to  Belisarius,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  expeditions,  of  which  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory ;  and  a  senator  and  prefect  of  Constantinople, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  560.  His 
works  are,  a  history  of  his  own  times  in  eight  books, 
the  first  two  relating  to  the  Persian  war,  the  two  fol- 
lowing to  the  wars  with  the  Vandals,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  to  the  Gothic  war  ;  and  a  "  History  of  the 
Edifices  Built  or  Repaired  by  Justinian."  A  kind  of 
scandalous  chronicle  of  the  court  of  Justinian,  in- 
cluding a  most  degrading  account  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  emperor,  the  empress  Theodora,  and 
many  other  individuals,  and  entitled  "Anecdota," 
has  been  attributed  to  him  by  some  writers. 

PROCRUSTES,  a  celebrated  robber  of  Attica,  who 
had  two  bedsteads,  one  short  and  the  other  long. 
The  monster  placed  his  short  guests  in  the  long  bed, 
and  then,  under  pretence  of  fitting  the  bed  to  the 
occupant,  stretched  the  latter  till  he  died.  If  his 
guest  was  tall,  Procrustes  placed  him  in  the  short  bed, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  proper  dimensions  by  cutting 
and  clipping.  He  was  finally  served  as  he  had  served 
others. 

PRONY,  GASPARD  CLAIR  FRANCOIS 
MARIE  RICHE  DE,  a  French  geometrician  and 
mechanical  philosopher,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  and  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
for  some  time  professor  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and 
first  engineer  of  roads  and  bridges.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  valuable  works.  Among  them  are  the 
"  Nouvelle  Architecture  Hydraulique,"  "  Recherches 
Physico-Mathematiques  sur  la  Theorie  des  Eaux  cou- 
rantes,"  "  Lemons  de  Mecanique,"  &c. 

PROPERTIUS,  SEXTUS  AURELIUS,  a  Latin 
elegiac  poet,  who  was  born  at  Mevania,  in  Umbria. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight  who  had  been 
banished  by  Augustus  on  account  of  his  attachment 
to  Antony.  He  did  not  possess  the  natural  ease  and 
grace  of  Ovid  and  TibuUus,  but  is  distinguished  for 
his  art  and  ingenuity  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style. 
He  is  particularly  hap])y  in  his  descriptions  of  heroic 
scenes.  We  have  four  books  of  his  elegies,  the  last 
of  the  fourth  book  is  the  most  highly  esteemed,  and 
is  often  called  the  "  queen  of  elegies  ;"  yet  it  is  not 
wholly  free  from  the  usual  fault  of  the  author,  a 
straining  after  originality  of  expression.  Love  is  the 
subject  of  many  of  his  elegies,  but  not  a  noble  spi- 
ritual love,  which,  indeed,  we  must  not  look  for  in 
any  Roman  poet  of  that  age,  although  all  were  not  so 
entirely  abandoned  as  Propertius  to  licentious  de- 
scriptions. There  are  also  in  the  fourth  book  several 
poems,  which  although  written  in  the  elegiac  mea- 
sure, yet  from  their  subjects  belong  to  the  class  of 
didactic  and  narrative  poems.  He  makes  a  display  of 
his  learning  when  he  handles  subjects  of  mythology, 
and  therefore  affects  our  feelings  less.  In  general  he 
imitates  the  Grecian  elegiac  poets,  particularly  Cal- 


limachus  the  Alexandrian.  We  know  nothing  more 
of  his  life  than  that  after  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
he  found  a  patron  at  Rome  in  Maecenas,  through 
whom  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Ovid,  to 
have  lived  mostly  in  Rome  in  the  enjoyments  of  love 
and  poetry,  and  to  have  died  there  in  the  prime  of 
life  about  12  B.C.  The  elegies  of  Propertius  are 
usually  published  with  the  poems  of  Tibullus  and 
Catullus. 

PROTA,  IGNASIO,  a  celebrated  musician,  who 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1699,  and  distinguished  both 
as  a  teacher  and  com])oser.  Prota  first  studied  in 
the  conservatory  Dei  Poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  La  Pieta,  under  Alessandro 
Scarlatti ;  but  from  the  rank  of  a  pupil  he  soon  rose 
to  that  of  a  master,  and  was  named  director  of  the 
latter  of  these  establishments.  Prota  is  amongst  the 
last  of  those  whose  time  was  chiefly  absorbed  by  in- 
struction. We  know  of  none  of  his  compositions; 
but  as  his  reputation  is  somewhat  extended,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  due  both  to  his  labours  as  a  com- 
poser and  a  professor.  His  style  is  asserted  to  have 
been  full  of  truth  and  expression. 

PROTOGENES,  a  Greek  painter  contemporary 
with  Apelles,  according  to  some  born  in  Rhodes,  ac- 
cording to  others  in  Caria.  Several  masterpieces  of 
his  are  mentioned,  particularly  a  picture  of  Jalysus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rhodes.  In  this  picture  a  hound  was  represented 
panting,  and  with  froth  on  his  mouth.  Pliny  relates 
that  for  a  long  time  the  painter  was  unable  to  satisfy 
himself  in  the  execution  of  the  froth,  but  that  at  last, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  threw  the  sponge,  with  which  he 
used  to  wipe  off  the  colours,  on  the  painting,  and 
thus  accidentally  produced  a  natural  representation 
of  it.  This  picture  saved  the  city  of  Rhodes  when 
it  was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero 
it  was  still  in  that  city,  but  Cassius  carried  it  to 
Rome,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  in  which 
it  was  burnt  during  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

PRYNNE,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  lawyer  and  an- 
tiquary, who  was  born  at  Swanswick,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1600,  and  was  placed  at  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1620.  He  then  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study 
the  law,  and  received  several  offices  in  that  inn.  His 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Preston,  a  dis- 
tinguished puritan,  strongly  attached  him  to  that 
sect,  and  he  began  to  write  as  early  as  1627,  attack- 
ing the  drinkmg  of  healths,  love-locks,  poi)ery,  and 
Arminianism,  which  he  deemed  the  enormities  of 
the  age.  In  1632  he  published  his  work  against 
theatrical  exhibitions,  entitled  •"  Histrio-Masti.x," 
which,  although  licensed  by  Archbishop  Abbot's 
chaplain,  yet,  in  consequence  of  some  reflections  upon 
female  actors,  that  were  construed  to  be  levelled  at 
the  queen,  who  had  acted  in  a  pastoral  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work,  brought  a  persecution  upon  the 
author  in  the  star-chamber,  which  condemned  him 
to  a  fine  of  5000/.,  to  be  expelled  the  university  of 
Oxford  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  degraded  from  his 
profession  of  the  law,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory, 
losing  an  ear  each  time,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner  for 
life.  Prynne  continued  writing  against  prelacy  in 
prison,  until,  for  a  virulent  piece  entitled  "  News 
from  Ipswich,"  he  was  again  sentenced  by  the  star- 
chamber  to  a  fine  of  5000/.,  to  lose  the  remainder  of 
his  ears  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be^ branded  in  each 
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cheek  with  the  letters  S.  L.,  seditious  libeller.  This 
sentence  was  also  executed,  and  he  was  removed  for 
imprisonment  to  Caernarvon  castle,  and  afterwards 
to  the  island  of  Jersey.  His  spirit  was  not,  however, 
to  be  subdued,  and  he  continued  to  write  until  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  ]  640,  when,  being  chosen 
representative  for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  the  house  of 
commons  issued  an  order  for  his  release.  He  en- 
tered London  with  other  sufferers  in  triumphant  pro- 
cession, and  petitioned  the  commons  for  damages 
Against  his  prosecutors.  On  the  impeachment  of 
Laud  he  was  employed  as  chief  manager  of  the  pro- 
eecution,  and  when  the  parliament  became  victorious, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  he  laboured  strenuously  to  advance 
the  cause  of  presbyterianism.  He  warmly  opposed 
the  independents  when  they  acquired  ascendency, 
and  used  all  his  influence  to  produce  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  king,  being  one  of  the  members  who 
were  excluded  and  imprisoned  on  that  account. 
With  the  other  excluded  members  he  resumed  his 
seat  in  1659,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal  for  the  re- 
Btoration  that  General  Monk  was  obliged  to  check 
his  impetuosity.  He  sat  in  the  healing  parliament 
as  member  for  Bath,  and  on  the  restoration  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  chief  keeper  of  the  records  in 
the  Tower.  He  occupied  his  later  years  in  writings 
connected  with  his  office  in  the  Tower,  and  finished 
his  hfe  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1669. 
Prynne  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  indefa- 
tigable industry,  but  wanted  genius  and  judgment. 

PSALMANAZAR,  GEORGE.— This  was  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  literary  impostor.  He  was  born  of  ca- 
tholic parents  in  the  south  of  France  in  1679,  and 
his  mother,  on  being  abandoned  l)y  her  husband, 
sent  her  son  to  a  school  kept  by  Franciscan  friars, 
and  he  was  afterwards  placed  in  a  college  of  Jesuits. 
He  then  studied  among  the  Dominicans,  and,  having 
finished  his  education,  acted  as  a  private  tutor. 
Leaving  his  situation  he  engaged  in  several  adven- 
tures ;  and  at  length,  having  stolen  from  a  church 
where  it  had  been  dedicated,  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim, 
lie  roved  about  in  that  character,  subsisting  on  cha- 
rity. He  afterwards  became  a  common  vagrant,  and 
tlien  servant  to  the  keeper  of  a  tavern,  whose  house 
he  left  clandestinely,  and  renewing  his  wandering 
mode  of  life,  he  conceived  the  project  of  professing 
himself  to  be  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity  who 
had  found  his  way  to  Europe.  As  he  did  not  find 
this  scheme  very  profitable  he  adopted  the  character 
of  a  heathen  native  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  in 
order  to  support  his  pretensions  he  contrived  a  new 
language,  which  he  called  tlie  Formosan.  At  this 
time  he  became  acquainted  vvfith  a  clergyman  named 
Innes,  who,  conceiving  he  could  turn  the  imposture 
to  good  account,  persuaded  the  pretended  Formosan 
to  suil'er  himself  to  be  converted  to  the  chiu'ch  of 
England ;  and  the  clergyman  and  his  new  disciple 
went  to  London,  where  the  latter  was  presented  to 
Bishop  Compton  and  others,  and  the  former  was  re- 
warded for  his  zeal  with  church  preferment.  Psal- 
manazar  had  theeftrontery  to  translate  the  "Church 
Catechism"  into  his  newly-invented  Formosan  lan- 
guage, and  he  published  "  A  History  of  Formosa." 
This  work  appeared  in  1704,  and  passed  through 
several  editions.  In  the  meantime  he  was  sent  to 
study  at  Oxford ;  and  a  controversy  was  carried  on 
between  his  patrons  and  Dr.  Halley,  Dr.  Mead,  and 


some  other  less  credulous  persons,  who  refused  to 
admit  his  pretensions.  The  imposture  at  length  be- 
came clearly  manifest ;  and  the  culprit,  deserted  by 
those  whom  he  had  deceived,  was  obliged  to  rely  on 
the  exercise  of  his  hterary  abilities  for  his  support. 
He  settled  in  London,  where  he  resided  many  years, 
and  was  employed  by  the  booksellers,  particularly  in 
the  former  part  of  the  "  Universal  History,"  pub- 
lished in  1747.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
drew  up  an  autobiographical  memoir,  in  which  he 
expresses  much  contrition  for  the  deceptions  which 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  practise.  His  death  took 
place  in  1763. 

PTOLEMY,  CLAUDIUS.— This  celebrated  geo- 
grapher was  born  in  Egypt,  and  commenced  a 
series  of  observations  about  120  A.  D.,  which  he 
ended  only  with  his  life,  the  exact  duration  of  which 
is  not  known.  Science  is  greatly  indebted  to  this 
distinguished  Egyptian,  who  has  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  observations  and  principal  discoveries 
of  the  ancients,  and  at  the  same  time  augmented  and 
enriched  them  with  his  own.  He  corrected  Hippar- 
chus's  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  formed  tables 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
might  be  calculated  and  regulated.  He  was  indeed 
the  first  who  collected  the  scattered  and  detached 
observations  of  the  ancients,  and  digested  them  into 
a  system.  Ptolemy's  "  Geography"  is  also  a  very 
important  work,  and  indeed  the  one  by  which  he  is 
best  known.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by 
itself  at  Basil  in  1533,  and  afterwards,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  notes,  by  Gerard  Mercator  at  Amster- 
dam in  1605,  which  last  edition  was  reprinted  at  the 
same  place  in  I6I8,  folio,  with  geographical  tables 
by  Bertius. 

There  are  other  works  of  Ptolemy,  though  less 
considerable  than  these  two,  still  extant;  but  the 
only  one  we  need  notice  is  entitled  "  Elementorum 
Harmonicorum  Libri  Tres,"  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  a  commentary  by  Porphyry  the  philoso- 
pher, by  Dr.  Wallis  at  Oxford  in  16S2,  and  after- 
wards reprinted  there,  and  inserted  in  WaUis's  works 
in  1699.  Of  this  work  Dr.  Burney  says,  that  "  Pto- 
lemy ranks  as  high  amongst  the  great  writers  of  an- 
tiquity for  his  '  Harmonics,  or  Theory  of  Sound,'  as 
for  his  '  Almagestnm'  and  '  Geography.'  " 

PTOLEMY. — Tlie  name  of  a  long  line  of  distin- 
guished Egyptian  monarchs.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  indeed  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  a 
son  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Arsinoe.  He  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
became  one  of  the  friends  and  associates  of  Alex- 
ander, and  when  that  monarch  invaded  Asia,  the  son 
of  Arsinoe  attended  him  as  one  of  his  generals. 
During  the  ex})edition  he  acted  with  great  valour, 
and  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarchs  in  single  com- 
bat, and  it  was  to  his  prudence  and  courage  that 
Alexander  was  indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock 
Aornus.  After  the  conqueror's  death,  in  the  general 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  Ptolemy  obtained 
as  his  share  the  government  of  Egypt,  with  Lybia, 
and  part  of  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Arabia. 
In  this  appointment  the  governor  soon  gained  the  es- 
teem of  the  people  by  acts  of  kindness,  benevolence, 
and  clemency,  and  though  he  did  not  assume  the 
title  of  independent  monarch  till  nineteen  years  after, 
yet  he  was  so  firmly  established  that  the  attempts  of 
Perdiccas  to  drive  him  away  from  his  possession 
proved  abortive ;  and  Ptolemy,  after  the  murder  of 
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his  rival  by  Grecian  soldiers,  might  have  added  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  his  Egyptian  territories. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Crelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Syria,  and  when  he  had 
reduced  Jerusalem  he  carried  above  100,000  prison- 
ers to  Egypt  to  people  the  extensive  city  of  Alex- 
andria, which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 


After  he  had  rendered  these  prisoners  the  most  at- 
tached and  faithful  of  his  subjects  by  his  liberality  and 
the  grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Egypt,  and  soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under 
his  power.  He  made  war  with  success  against  De- 
metrius and  Antigonus,  who  disputed  his  right  to 
the  provinces  of  Syria;  and  from  the  assistance  he 
gave  to  the  people  of  Rhodes  against  their  common 
enemies  he  received  the  name  of  Soter.  While  he 
extended  his  dominions  Ptolemy  was  not  negligent 
of  the  advantages  of  his  people.  The  bay  of  Alex- 
andria being  dangerous  of  access,  he  built  a  tower  to 
conduct  the  sailors  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and 
that  his  subjects  might  be  acquainted  with  literature 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lil)rary,  which  under  the 
succeeding  reigns  became  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world.  He  also  established  in  the  capital  of  his 
dominions  a  society  called  Museum,  of  which  the 
members,  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  were 
employed  in  philosophical  researches,  and  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptolemy 
died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-nine  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had  been  his  partner  on 
the  throne  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign.  Ptolemy 
Soter  has  been  commended  for  his  abilities,  not  only 
as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a  writer,  and  among  the  many 
valuable  compositions  which  have  been  lost  we  are 
to  lament  an  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  the 
king  of  Egypt. 

The  son  of  Ptolemy  the  First  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  was  called  Philadelphus 
because  he  killed  two  of  his  brothers.  He  showed 
himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  father, 
and  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  arise  from  an 
alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whose 
name  and  military  reputation  had  become  universally 
known.     His  ambassadors  were  received  with  marks 


of  great  distinction,  and  immediately  after  four  Ro- 
man senators  came  to  Alexandria,  where  they  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his  subjects, 
by  refusing  the  crowns  of  gold  and  rich  presents 
which  were  offered  to  them.  But  while  Ptolemy 
strengthened  himself  by  alhances  with  foreign  powers, 
the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom  was  disturbed  by 
the  revolt  of  Magas  his  brother,  king  of  Gyrene.  The 
sedition,  however,  was  stopped,  though  kindled  by 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  death  of  the  rebel- 
lious prince  re-established  peace  for  some  time  in  the 
family  of  Philadelphus.  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  king, 
married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  tho 
father,  though  old  and  infirm,  conducted  his  daugh- 
ter to  her  husband's  kingdom,  and  assisted  at  the 
nuptials.  Philadelphus  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  246  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  Arsinoe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lysimachus.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign 
Philadelphus  was  employed  in  promoting  industry, 
and  in  encouraging  the  liberal  arts  and  useful  know- 
ledge among  his  subjects.  He  gave  every  possible 
encouragement  to  commerce,  and  by  keeping  two 
powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  Egypt  the  mart  of  the 
world.  With  justice,  therefore,  he  has  been  called 
the  richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monarchs  of  his 
age,  and  indeed  the  remark  is  not  false  when  it  is 
observed,  that  at  his  death  he  left  in  his  treasury 
750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
200,000,000  sterling.  His  palace  was  the  asylum  of 
learned  men,  and  by  increasing  the  library  which  his 
father  had  founded,  he  showed  his  taste  for  learning 
and  his  wish  to  encourage  genius.  This  celebrated 
library  at  his  death  contained  200,000  volumes  of  the 
best  and  choicest  books,  and  it  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  700,000  volumes.  Part  of  it  was  burnt 
by  the  flames  of  Csesar's  fleet  when  he  set  it  on 
fire  to  save  himself;  a  circvimstance,  however,  not 
mentioned  by  the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again 
magnificently  repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to 
the  Egyptian  library  that  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 
It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  into 
Greek  during  his  reign. 

The  third  Ptolemy  succeeded  his  father  Philadel- 
phus on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  early  engaged  in 
a  war  against  Antiochus  Theus  for  his  unkindness  to 
Berenice,  the  Egyptian  king's  sister,  whom  he  had 
married  with  the  consent  of  Ph'ladelphus.  With  the 
most  rapid  success  he  conquered  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  but  a  sedition  at 
home  stopped  his  progress,  and  he  returned  to  Egypt 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations.  Among 
the  immense  riches  which  he  brought  he  had  a  great 
number  of  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  which  Cam- 
byses  had  carried  away  into  Persia  when  he  conquered 
Egypt.  The  last  years  of  Ptolemy's  reign  were  passed 
in  peace,  if  we  except  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  silver  talents  which  their  ancestors  had 
always  paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  He  also  in- 
terested himself  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  assisted 
Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  against  the  leaders  of 
the  Achrean  league ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  ally  defeated,  and  even  a  fugitive  in  Egypt. 
He  died  221  years  before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,  and,  like  his  two  illustrious  prede- 
cessors, he  was  the  patron  of  learning,  and  gained 
great  popularity  among  his  subjects  by  clemencyj 
moderation^  and  humanity. 
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Ptolemy  the  Fourth  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  Philo- 
pater,  because,  according  to  some  historians,  he  de- 
stroyed his  father  by  poison.  He  began  his  reign 
with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  successively 
sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his  own  mother,  his  wife,  his 
sister,  and  his  brother.  He  received  the  name  of 
Tiphon  from  his  extravagance  and  debauchery,  and 
that  of  Gallus  because  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  like  one  of  the  bacchanals,  and  with  all 
the  gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele.  In  the  midst 
of  his  pleasures  Philopater  was  called  to  war  against 
Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's  territories,  and 
might  have  added  the  kingdom  of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if 
he  had  made  a  prudent  use  of  the  victories  which 
attended  his  arms.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  the 
Romans,  whom  a  dangerous  war  with  Carthage  had 
weakened,  but  at  the  same  time  roused  to  superior 
activity,  renewed,  for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of 
alliance  which  had  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs.  Philopater  at  last,  weakened  and  enervated 
by  intemperance,  died  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

Ptolemy  the  Fifth  succeeded  his  father  Philopater 
as  king  of  Egypt,  though  only  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  age.     During  the  years  of  his  minority  he  was 
under  the  protection  of  Sosibius  and  of  Aristomenes, 
by  whose  prudent  administration  Antiochus  was  dis- 
possessed of  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria  and  Pales- 
tine, which  he  had  conquered  by  war.     The  Romans 
also  renewed  their  alliance  with  him  after  their  vic- 
tories over  Annibal,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
Punic  war.     This  flattering  embassy  induced  Aristo- 
menes to  offer  the  care  of  the  patronage  of  the  young 
monarch   to   the   Romans,  but  the  regent  was  con- 
firmed in  his  honourable  office,  and  by  making  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  people  of  Achaia  he  con- 
vinced the  Egyptians  that  he  was  qualified  to  wield 
the  sceptre  and  to  govern  the  nation.     When  Pto- 
lemy had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Egypt,  the  years  of  his  mi- 
nority had  expired.     He  received  the  surname  of 
Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious,  and  was  crowned  at  Alex- 
andria with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  Aristomenes 
resigned  into  his  hands  an  empire  which  he  had  go- 
verned with  honour  to  himself,   and  with  credit  to 
his  sovereign.     Young  Ptolemy  was   no  sooner  de- 
livered from  the  shackles  of  a  superior  than  he  be- 
trayed the  same  vices  which  hail  characterised  his 
father,  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were  despised, 
and  the  minister,  who  for  ten  years  had  governed  tlie 
kingdom  with  equity  and  moderation,  was  sacrificed 
to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign.     His  cruelties  raised 
seditions  among  his  subjects,  but  these  were  twice 
quelled  by  the  prudence  and  the  moderation  of  Poly- 
crates,  the  most  faithful  of  his  corrupt  ministers.    In 
the  midst  of  his  extravagance  Epiphanes  did  not  for- 
get his  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  above  all   others 
he  showed  himself  eager  to  cultivate  friendship  with 
a  nation  from  whom  he  could  derive  so  many  advan- 
tages, and  during  their  war  against  Antiochus  he  of- 
fered to  assist  them  with  money  against  a  monarch 
whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  but  whom 
he  disliked  on  account  of  the  seditions  he  raised  in 
the  very  heart  of  Egypt.     After  a  reign  of  twenty- 
four  years  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers, 
whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  possessions 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucus  king  of  Syria. 


Ptolemy  the  Sixth,  succeeded  his  father  Epiphanes 
on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  the  surname  of 
Philometor.     He  was  in   the  sixth  year  of  his  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  his  mi- 
nority the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his  mother,  and 
at  her  death  by  an  eunuch  who  was  one  of  his  favour- 
ites.    He  made  war  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
king  of  Syria,  to  recover  the  provinces  of  Palestine 
and  Coelosyria,  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  do- 
minions, and  after  several  successes  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his   enemy,  who  detained  him  in  confine- 
ment.   During  the  captivity  of  Philometor,  the  Egyp- 
tians raised  to  the  throne  his  younger  brother  Pto- 
lemy Evergetes,  or  Physcon,  also  son  of  Epiphanes  ; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  established  in   his  power  than 
Antiochus  turned  his  arms  against  Egypt,  conquered 
the  usurper  and  restored  Philometor  to  all  his  rights 
and  privileges  as  king  of  Egypt.     This  apparently 
generous  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  comprehended  by 
Philometor,  when  he  saw  that  Pelusium,  the  key  of 
Egypt,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Syrian  ally  ; 
he  therefore  recalled  his  brother  Physcon,  and  made 
him  partner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him 
how  to  repel  their  common  enemy.     Antiochus  en- 
tered  Egypt  with   a  large  army,   but   the  Romans 
checked  his  progress  and  obliged  him  to  retire.     No 
sooner  were  they  dehvered  from  the  impending  war 
than  Philometor  and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger had  united,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose 
each  other's  views.    Physcon  was  at  last  banished  by 
the  superior  power  of  his  brother,   and  as  he  could 
find  no  support  in  Egypt  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Rome.    To  excite  more  effectually  the  compassion  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  gain  their  assistance,  he  appeared 
in  the  humblest  dress,  and  took  his  residence  in  the 
most  obscure  corner  of  the  city.     He  received  an 
audience  from  the  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the 
dispute  between  the  two  royal  brothers  by  making 
them  independent  of  one  another,  and  giving  the  go- 
vernment of  Libya  and  Cyrene  to  Physcon,  and  con- 
firming Philometor  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.     These  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion were  gladly  accepted,  but  Physcon  claimed  the 
dominion  of  Cyprus,  and   in  this  he  was  supported 
by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggrandize  themselves 
by  the  diminution  of  the  Egyptian  power.     Philo- 
metor refused  to  deliver  up  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
to  call  away  his  brother's  attention  he  fomented  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.     But  the  death  of  Phi- 
lometor left  Physcon  master   of  Egypt  and  all  the 
dependent  provinces. 

Ptolemy  the  Seventh,  surnamed  Physcon.'ascended 
the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Phi- 
lometor, and  as  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  con- 
jointly with  him,  his  succession  was  approved,  though 
the  wife  and  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  laid 
claim  to  the  crown.  Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her 
claims  by  the  Jews,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 
Physcon  should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  at  his  death.  The  nup- 
tials were  accordingly  celebrated,  but  on  that  very 
day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son  in  her  arms. 
He  ordered  himself  to  be  called  Evergetes,  but  the 
Alexandrians  refused  to  confirm  the  title,  and  stig- 
matized him  with  the  appellation  of  Kakergetes,  or 
evil-doer.  A  series  of  cruelties  rendered  him  so  odi- 
ous that  the  Alexandrians  abandoned  their  habita- 
tions. Physcon  endeavoured  to  re-peoplc  the  city 
which  his  cruelty  had  laid  desolate ;  but  the  fear  of 
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shanng  the  fate  of  its  former  inhabitants  prevailed 
more  than  the  promise  of  riches,  rights,  and  immu- 
nities. The  king  at  last  disgusted  with  Cleopatra, 
repudiated  her,  and  married  iier  daugliter  by  Philo- 
meter.  He  still  continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cru- 
elty u[)on  his  sul)jects,  and  at  last  all  Kjiypt  revolted. 
Without  friends  or  su])port  in  Egypt,  he  tied  to  Cy- 
prus, and  Cleopatra,  the  divorced  queen,  ascended 
the  throne.  In  his  banishment  Physcon  dreaded  lest 
the  Alexandrians  should  also  place  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  son,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cyrene  ; 
and  under  these  apprehensions  he  sent  for  the  young 
prince  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  barbarity  more  com- 
plete, he  sent  the  limbs  of  the  young  prince  to  Cleo- 
patra, and  they  were  received  as  the  queen  was  going 
to  celebrate  her  birth-day.  Soon  after  this  he  invaded 
Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left  without  friends  or 
assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  married  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria.  This  decisive 
blow  restored  Physcon  to  his  throne,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by  his  subjects 
and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  died  at  Alexandria  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
twent}'-nine  years. 

Ptolemy  the  Eighth,  surnamed  Lathyrus,  succeeded 
his  father  Physcon  as  king  of  Egypt.  He  had  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  his  mother  Cleopa- 
tra, who  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled  him  to 
Cyprus  and  placeil  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  bro- 
ther Ptoletny  Alexander,  her  favourite  son.  Lathy- 
rus, banished  from  Egypt,  l)ecame  king  of  Cyprus, 
and  soon  afterhe  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
to  make  war  against  Alexander  Jannseus,  king  of  Ju- 
dea,  through  whose  a.ssistance  he  had  been  expelled 
by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch  was  conquered, 
and  50,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the  Held  of  battle. 
Lathyrus,  after  he  had  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty 
upon  the  Jews,  and  made  vain  attempts  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the  death 
of  his  brother  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native 
dominions.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  Thebes,  for 
its  obstinacy,  was  closely  besieged  for  three  successive 
years,  and  from  a  powerful  and  populous  city  it  was 
reduced  to  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  La- 
thyrus was  called  upon  to  assist  the  Romans  with  a 
navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens,  but  LucuUus,  who 
had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  wanted  supply,  though 
received  with  kingly  honours,  was  dismissed  with 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and  the  monarch 
refused  to  part  with  troops  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  kingdom.  Lathyrus 
died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  daughter  Cleopatra,  whom  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  by  means  of 
the  dictator  Svlla,  soon  after  married  and  murdered. 

PUFFENDORF,  SAMUEL,  a  learned  German 
professor,  who  was  born  in  Misnia  in  1631,  and  stu- 
died at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic,  after 
which  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Swedish 
ambassador.  In  this  situation,  which  continued  for 
eight  months,  he  employed  himself  in  studying  the 
works  of  Grotius  and  Hobbes  on  law  and  govern- 
ment. The  result  of  his  labours  apjieared  at  the 
Hague  in  I6fi0,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Elementa  Juris- 
prudentiae  Universalis."  The  learned  elector  of  the 
palatinate,  Charles  Louis,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated, 
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was  so  much  pleased  with  this  work  that  he  founded 
for  the  author  in  1661  a  professorship  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  the  first  in  Germany.  Here  he 
taught  till  1670,  when  the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles 
XI.,  offered  him  the  professorship  of  natural  law  in 
the  new  university  at  Lund.  He  there  wrote  his 
work  on  natural  law  entitled  "  De  Jure  Naturae  et 
Gentium,  Lund,  1672,"  which  superseded  the  former, 
and  is  characterized  by  perspicuity,  method,  and 
sound  reasoning;  soon  after  appeared  the  smaller 
compendium,  or  rather  abstract  of  the  above  work, 
"  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,"  which  passsed 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated mto  several  languages.  PufFendorf,  in  these 
works,  deviated  still  further  than  Grotius  from  the 
scholastic  method  of  philosophizing,  and  conse- 
quently excited  violent  opposition. 

However  opinions  may  differ  respecting  these 
works  of  PufFendorf,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  natural  law.  He 
had  a  more  distinct  conception  than  Grotms  of  a 
science  which,  independently  of  positive  law  or  theo- 
logy, should  determine  the  rules  of  right  solely  by 
the  laws  of  reason.  His  law  of  nature  was  a  philo- 
sophical morality,  settling  the  mutual  relations  of 
justice  between  men,  and  which  still  remained  de- 
pendent on  the  Christian  morality.  'With  Grotius 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  law  in  the  social  instinct, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Christian  precept  of 
love  of  our  neighbour,  and  with  Hobbes  he  derived 
law  from  the  state  of  fallen  nature.  Puftendorf  also 
made  an  epoch  in  the  German  public  law.  While 
professor  in  Heidelberg  he  wrote,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  elector,  under  the  name  of  Severinus  a  Mon- 
zamliano,  the  celebrated  book  "  De  Statu  Reipub- 
lica?  Germanicse,"  which  he  sent  to  his  brother,  then 
Swedish  ambassador  in  Paris,  to  be  printed.  It  re- 
presents Germany  as  a  republican  body,  whose 
clumsily  joined  parts  formed  an  anomalous  whole. 
This  book  was  violently  attacked,  and  Putiendorf, 
who  defended  it  with  energy,  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  avow  himself  as  the  author.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state,  royal  counsellor,  and  historiographer. 
There  he  wrote  in  Latin  "The  History  of  Sweden, 
from  the  Campaign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Ger 
many,  to  the  Abdication  of  Queen  Christina,"  and 
the  "  History  of  Charles  Gustavus,"  and  in  German 
his  "  Einleitung  zur  Geschichte  der  vornehmsten 
Reiche  und  Staaten,"  subsequently  continued  by 
Qi^hlenschlager,  and  translated  by  Martiniere  into 
French.  These  works  so  much  increased  his  repu- 
tation, that  in  1686  he  received  from  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, elector  of  Brandenburg,  an  invitation  to  Berlin 
as  counsellor,  historiographer,  and  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature,  with  the  charge  to  write 
the  life  of  that  prince,  which  he  finished  under  the 
reign  of  his  son  Frederic  III.  In  1690  he  was  made 
privy  counsellor  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
in  1694  was  created  baron  by  Charles  XI.,  king  of 
Sweden.     He  died  at  Berlin  in  1695. 

PUGATSCHEFF,  JEMELIAN.— This  notorious 
individual  was  the  son  of  a  Cossack,  and  was  born  at 
Simoweisk,  a  village  on  the  Don,  in  1726.  War  and 
robbery  were  the  employments  of  his  youth,  and  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  predatory  band.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  Prussian  service  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  then  joined  the  Austrians,  served  against 
the  Turks,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bender  in 
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1770.  Returning  to  his  native  country  he  attempted 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  rebelHon  among  his  countrymen, 
but  was  soon  arrested  and  confined  at  Kasan.  Hav- 
ing made  his  escape  he  was  joined  by  some  restless 
spirits,  and  was  encouraged,  by  his  personal  resem- 
blance to  the  lately  deceased  emperor  Peter  III.,  to 
attempt  to  pass  himself  off  for  that  emperor.  His 
adherents  pretended  that  the  corpse  which  had  been 
exposed  as  Peter's  was  in  fact  that  of  a  soldier  re- 
sembling him,  that  the  emperor  had  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, and  had  at  last  appeared  in  the  midst  of  his 
faithful  Cossacks,  by  whose  support  he  expected  to 
be  restored  to  the  throne.  The  insurrection  began 
in  the  middle  of  August  1773,  when  a  manifesto  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  pseudo-Peter.  The  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  which  was  at  first  only  nine,  had 
increased  in  September  to  300.  He  was  every  where 
joined  by  his  countrymen  and  the  peasantry,  to 
whom  he  promised  deliverance  from  their  oppres- 
gions.  His  force  was  increased  by  500  deserters 
from  the  garrison  of  Jaizkai  and  many  Roskolnicks, 
and  he  took  several  fortresses,  practising  the  most 
shocking  cruelties.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
16,000  men,  and  was  gaining  strength  by  the  con- 
course of  Bashkirs,  Watiaks,  Tartars,  &c.  He  cap- 
tured Kasan,  the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  and  passed 
the  Volga.  He  was  at  length  defeated,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Moscow  was  threatened,  betrayed  by  his 
followers  to  Suwarroff,  and  on  the  loth  of  June, 
1775,  was  executed,  together  with  the  other  rebel 
leaders,  at  Moscow — the  only  instance  of  capital 
punishment  in  the  reign  of  Catherine.  Thus  ended 
this  rebellion,  which  cost  more  than  100,000  lives. 

PUGET,  PIERRE,  a  celebrated  French  sculptor, 
architect,  and  painter,  who  was  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1622,  and  was  at  an  early  age  placed  with  a  ship- 
builder, but  soon  after  went  to  Italy,  and  displayed 
such  marks  of  talents  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Cor- 
tona,  who  instructed  him  in  painting.  He  returned 
to  Marseilles  in  1643  ;  and  there  are  seyeral  pictures 
from  his  pencil  at  Aix,  Toulouse,  and  Marseilles, 
which  are  much  admired.  His  design  is  correct,  and 
his  figures  graceful,  but  his  colouring  is  cold.  In 
1655,  being  obhged  by  his  health  to  abandon  paint- 
ing, he  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  sculpture 
and  architecture,  in  which  he  received  no  instruction. 
His  success  in  these  departments  of  art  was  com- 
plete. He  liyed  some  time  at  Genoa,  where  he  exe- 
cuted numerous  works  in  statuary  and  architecture, 
and  in  I669  was  recalled  to  France  by  Colbert,  as  di- 
rector of  the  oiTiaments  of  ships  of  war,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  employed  in  carving  figures,  bas- 
reliefs,  &c.  But  he  soon  returned  to  labours  more 
worthy  of  his  genius,  and  produced  a  great  number 
of  works  in  marble,  which  have  gained  for  him  the 
appellation  of  the  Michael  Angelo  of  France.  Puget 
died  at  Marseilles  in  1694. 

PUGIN,  AUGUSTUS,  a  celebrated  architectural 
draughtsman  who  was  born  in  France,  but  spent  the 
principal  part  of  his  hfe  in  England.  Having  com- 
pleted his  education  he  obtained  employment  of  Mr. 
Nash,  whose  assistant  he  continued  for  many  years. 
He  was  afterwards  much  employed  by  Mr.  Acker- 
mann  of  the  Strand,  particularly  for  "  Tlie  Micro- 
cosm of  London,"  and  other  books  containing  archi- 
tectural views.  His  own  elaborate  works  on  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages  were  directed  to  elu- 
cidating the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  styles,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  public  taste  in  modern  imi- 


tations ;  they  present  a  careful  delineation  in  detail 
from  the  finest  ancient  examples,  and  afford  a  profit- 
able lesson  to  the  artist,  as  well  as  to  gentlemen  who 
study  the  subject  merely  as  an  amusement.  On  the 
2nd  of  February,  1S02,  Mons.  Pugin  married  the 
daughter  of  William  "Welby,  Esq.,  of  Ishngton  ;  and 
his  first  publication  after  was  "  A  Series  of  Views  in 
Islington  and  Penton^ille,  from  original  drawings, 
made  in  1813,  by  Augustus  Pugin  ;  with  descriptions 
by  Mr.  Brayley."  In  1821  he  began  to  issue  in  num- 
bers his  "  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  selected 
from  various  ancient  edifices  in  England,  consisting 
of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  parts  at  large  ;  cal- 
culated to  exemplify  the  various  styles  and  the  prac- 
tical construction  of  this  class  of  admired  architec- 
ture." The  descriptions  were  chiefly  by  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Lincoln,  from  which  county  a  large  proportion  of 
the  subjects  was  derived.  The  first  volume  was  com- 
pleted in  sixty  quarto  plates,  the  second  in  1823,  with 
fifty-four  plates. 

In  1824  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Bhtton,  Esq.,  "  Architectural  Illustrations  of  the 
Public  Buildings  of  London,"  which  work  was  com- 
pleted in  two  volumes.  Mr.  Britton  also  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  the  "  Specimens  of  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities  of  Normandy,"  measured  and 
drawn  by  Mr.  Pugin,  and  engraved  by  John  and 
Henry  Le  Keux,  and  in  1829  he  furnished  the  draw- 
ings for  "  Paris  and  its  Environs  Displayed,"  by  Ven- 
touillac.  Mr.  Pugin  was  under  an  engagement  to 
make  drawings  of  the  fine  old  church  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity  at  Sleaford  and  in  its  vi- 
cinity,  as  well  as  of  the  market-place  and  recently 
erected  edifices  in  that  town,  with  the  view  of  pub- 
lishing them  by  subscription ;  but  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  December,  1832,  prevented 
its  completion  at  that  period. 

PULAWSKI,  COUNT  JOSEPH,  a  distinguished 
Pole,  who,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  restore  the  in- 
dependence of  his  own  country,  entered  the  American 
service.  Pulawski  had  followed  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  in  1768  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriots  who 
formed  the  confederation  of  Bar.  Eight  noblemen 
only  constituted  the  first  assembly  of  that  confede- 
ration, and  of  these  three  were  the  sons  and  one  the 
nephew  of  Pulawski.  In  1771,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
accomphces,  he  seized  the  person  of  the  king ;  but 
the  latter  having  procured  his  liberation,  Pulawski 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  obliged  to  save  himself 
by  flight.  He  soon  after  went  to  America,  and  oflfered 
his  services  to  the  United  States  against  the  mother 
country.  Being  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the 
American  service,  he  served  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  army.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1779,  he 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Savannah, 
and  died  two  days  afterwards. 

PULCI,  LUIGI,  an  Italian  poet,  who  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  1431,  and  was  the  youngest  of  three  bro- 
thers distinguished  for  their  talents  and  learning.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  know  nothing  but 
that  he  lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  and  Politian.  His  epic  poem,  "  II  Morgante 
Maggiore,"  in  which  he  relates  the  adventures  and 
'  exploits  of  Rinaldo  and  the  giant  Morgante,  is  said  to 
:  have  been  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Lorenzo's  mo- 
ther, and  to  have  been  read  as  an  entertainment  at 
table. 

PULTEXEY,  WILLIAM,  earl  of  Bath,  a  distin- 
guished English  statesman,  who  was  the  pohticai 
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antagonist  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was  born  in 
1682,  and  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  after  having-  travelled  abroad,  returned 
home  to  devote  himself  to  politics.  Being  chosen  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  joined  the  party 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Anne.  Under  George  I.  he  was  made  secretary  at 
war,  but  a  dispute  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  caused 
his  removal  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  when  he 
joined  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  conducting  an  anti-mi- 
nisterial journal,  called  "The  Craftsman."  In  1731 
a  duel  with  Lord  Hervey  gave  offence  to  the  king, 
who  removed  Mr.  Pulteney  from  the  office  of  privy 
counsellor,  which  he  had  hitherto  held,  and  also  from 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  These  and  other  marks 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  court  only  served  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  Pulteney,  who  at  length  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  resignation  of  his  rival,  Walpole,  in 
17-il.  The  party  with  which  he  had  acted  then  came 
into  power,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  earl  of  Bath.  From  that  period,  however, 
his  popularity  and  influence  entirely  ceased.  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1764. 

PUNTO,  JOHANN  WENZELL.— This  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  horn,  whose  name  was 
properly  Stich,  was  born  at  Tetschen  in  Bohemia,  in 
1755.  His  instructor  on  the  horn  was  Hampel,  of 
Dresden,  under  whose  care  he  was  placed  by  the 
Count  Von  Thun,  of  whom  Punto  was  by  birth  a 
eerf.  From  Dresden  he  returned  to  the  count's  ser- 
vice at  Prague,  but  was  so  ill-used  by  his  master  as 
shortly  after  to  decide  on  privately  quitting  that  king- 
dom ;  which  step  he  put  in  e.xecution  after  encoimter- 
ing  many  difficulties.  After  passing  the  frontier  he 
changed  his  name  to  Punto.  He  then  travelled  to 
various  courts  of  Germany,  where  his  powers  on  his 
instrument  occasioned  general  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration.     He  died  at  Prague  in  1803. 

PURCELL,  HENRY. — This  celebrated  composer 
was  born  in  1658.  His  father  and  uncle  were  both 
musicians  and  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal  at  the 
restoration.  From  whom  Henry  Purcell  received 
his  first  instructions  in  music  cannot  be  ascertained  ; 
but  his  father  dying  in  1664,  when  he  was  only  si,T 
years  old,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  qualified  for  a 
chorister  by  Captain  Cook,  who  was  master  of  the 
children  from  the  restoration  till  his  death  in  1672. 
As  Purcell  was  appointed  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  must  have  learned 
the  elements  of  his  art  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
He  certainly  was  taught  to  sing  at  the  king's  chapel, 
and  received  lessons  from  Pelham  Hum])hrey,  Cook's 
successor,  till  his  voice  broke  ;  an  accident  which 
usually  happens  to  youth  at  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

Purcell  is  said  to  have  profited  so  much  from  his 
first  lessons  and  early  application  as  to  have  com- 
posed, while  a  singing-boy  in  the  chapel,  many  of  his 
anthems,  which  have  been  constantly  sung  in  our 
cathedrals  ever  since.  Eighteen  was  a  very  early 
age  for  the  appointm.ent  of  organist  of  Vrestminster 
Abbey,  one  of  the  first  cathedrals  in  the  kingdom  for 
choral  compositions  and  performance.  It  was  not 
likely  he  would  stop  here  ;  the  world  is  more  partial 
to  promising  youth  than  to  accomplished  age.  At 
twenty-four,  in  1682,  he  was  jiromoted  to  one  of  the 
three  places  of  organist  to  the  chapel  royal  on  the 
death  of  Edward  Low,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Christo- 
pher Gibbons  in  the  same  station.     After  this  he 
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produced  so  many  admirable  compositions  for  the 
church  and  chapel  of  which  he  was  organist,  and 
where  he  was  certain  of  having  them  performed 
better  than  elsewhere,  that  his  fame  soon  e.xtende(l  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  very 
early  in  life  engaged  to  compose  for  the  stage  and 
chamber;  in  both  which  undertakings  he  was  so  de- 
cidedly superior  to  all  his  predecessors  thathis  com- 
positions seem  to  speak  a  new  and  more  intelligible 
language.  His  songs  contain  whatever  the  ear  could 
then  wish,  or  heart  feel.  In  fact,  no  other  vocal 
music  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  for  nearly  thirty 
years  after  Purcell's  death,  when  they  gave  way  only 
to  the  favourite  opera  songs  of  Handel.  The  unli- 
mited powers  of  this  musician's  genius  embraced 
every  species  of  composition  that  was  then  known 
with  equal  felicity.  In  writing  for  the  church, 
whether  he  adhered  to  the  elaborate  and  learned  style 
of  his  great  predecessors,  Tallis,  Bird,  and  Gibbons, 
in  which  no  instrument  is  employed  but  the  organ, 
and  the  several  parts  moving  in  fugue,  imitation,  or 
plain  counterpoint ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  giving  way 
to  feeling  and  imagination,  adopted  the  new  and 
more  e-xpressive  style,  of  which  he  was  himself  one 
of  the  principal  inventors,  accompanying  the  voice 
parts  with  instruments,  to  enrich  the  harmony,  and 
enforce  the  melody  and  meaning  of  the  words,  he 
manifested  equal  abilities  and  resources.  In  compo- 
sitions for  the  theatre,  though  the  colouring  and 
effects  of  an  orchestra  were  then  but  little  known, 
yet,  as  he  employed  them  more  than  his  predecessors, 
and  gave  to  the  voice  a  melody  more  interesting  and 
impassioned  than  during  that  century  had  been  heard 
in  this  country,  or  even,  perhaps,  in  Italy.  And  in 
the  several  species  of  chamber  music  which  he  at- 
tempted, whether  sonatas  for  instruments,  or  odes, 
cantatas,  songs,  ballads,  and  catches  for  the  voice,  be 
far  surpassed  whatever  had  been  produced  before. 

To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  Purcell's 
numerous  compositions  v.'ould  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  work.  W'e  cannot,  however,  avoid  a  few  remarks 
on  his  "  Te  Deum"  and  "  Jubilate."  It  has  been 
erroneously  imagined  that  these  were  originally  com- 
posed for  the  feast  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy;  and  Dr. 
Tudway  says  positively  that  the  "Te  Deum"  and 
"  Jubilate"  of  Mr.  Henry  Purcell  were  intended  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  and 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished,  they  were 
afterwards  performed  three  several  time.s.when  Queen 
Anne  went  thither  in  state.  The  following  title  to  a 
printed  copy  in  the  hbrary  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
incontestibly  confutes  both  these  opinions,  "Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  for  Voices  and  Instruments, 
made  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694,  by  Henry  Purcell." 
The  custom,  since  Purcell's  time,  of  opening  this 
magnificent  and  venerable  hymn  with  an  overture  or 
symphony,  which  Handel  and  Graun  have  done  so 
powerfully,  renders  the  beginning  of  our  country- 
man's composition  somewhat  abrupt,  and  inferior  in 
dignity  to  the  subject.  There  is,  however,  a  stock  of 
genius,  boldness,  and  effect  in  the  four  last  bars  of 
the  first  hne,  where  the  discords  are  struck  by  the 
trumpets,  and  resolved  by  the  violins,  which  marks 
the  great  musician.  There  is  likewise  a  grandeur  in 
the  movement,  and  richness  in  the  harmony  of  the 
chorus  "  All,  all  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee  ;"  and 
the  distribution  of  the  parts  in  ascending  after  each 
other  by  the  harmonic  intervals  of  the  perfect  chord, 
has  a  beautiful  efiect. 
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The  opening  of  the  "Jubilate"  is  well  calculated  to 
display  a  fine  performer,  and,  therefore,  the  military 
cast  which  is  given  to  the  whole  air  may  be  proper ; 
it  does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  to  be  exactly  ap- 
propriate. Yet  Purcell  and  his  contemporaries  in 
England  were  of  a  different  opinion,  as  it  prevails 
too  generally  in  all  their  works. 

His  admirable  compositions  were  constantly  per- 
formed at  St.  Paul's  on  the  feast  of  the  sons  of  the 
clergy,  from  the  decease  of  the  author  in  1695,  till 
the  year  1713,  when  Handel's  "Te  Deum"  for  the 
peaceof  Utrecht  was  produced  by  command  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  which  period,  till  1743,  when  Handel's 
second  "  Te  Deum"  for  the  battle  of  Dettingen  was 
composed,  they  seem  to  have  been  alternately  per- 
formed. Since  that  time  Purcell's  "Te  Deum'  and 
"Jubilate"  have  been  but  seldom  executed,  even  at 
the  triennial  meetings  of  the  three  choirs  of  Here- 
ford, Worcester,  and  Gloucester.  Handel's  superior 
knowledge  and  use  of  instruments,  and  more  polished 
melody,  added  to  the  novelty  of  his  productions,  took 
such  entire  possession  of  the  national  favour,  that 
Purcell's  "  Te  Deum"  is  now  only  performed  occa- 
sionally as  an  antique  curiosity. 

Of  his  detached  and  incidental  songs,  dialogues, 
and  scenes,  which  were  performed  at  our  national 
theatre,  those  whose  merits  are  prominent  will  be 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  "  Orpheus  Britan- 
nicus,"  or  posthumous  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
compositions.  But  before  we  enter  on  an  examina- 
tion of  this  work,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the 
reader  that  the  chief  part  of  his  instrumental  music 
for  the  playhouse  is  included  in  a  pubhcation  that 
appeared  two  years  after  his  decease,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Collection  of  Ayres,  composed  for  the  Theatre, 
and  on  other  Occasions,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Pur- 
cell." 

The  following  is  Dr.  Burney's  critique  on  the 
music  in  the  "  Orpheus  Britannicus: — "'Ye  twice 
ten  hundred  Deities'  opens  with,  j)erhaps,  the  best 
piece  of  recitative  in  our  language.  The  words  are 
admirably  expressed  throughout  this  song  by  modu- 
lation as  well  as  melody  ;  and  there  is  a  propriety  in 
the  changes  of  movement,  which  does  as  much  ho- 
nour to  Purcell's  judgment  as  the  whole  composition 
to  his  genius.  If  ever  it  should  be  said  of  a  com- 
poser that  he  had  devance  son  siecle,  Purcell  is  enti- 
tled to  that  praise.  The  music  in  '  King  Arthur'  is 
•well  known,  and  frequently  performed  ;  in  this  there 
are  movements,  particularly  in  the  duet, '  Two  daugh- 
ters of  this  aged  stream,'  and  '  Fairest  Isle  all  isles 
excelling,'  which  the  lapse  of  a  century  has  not 
injured.  These  do  not,  perhaps,  contain  a  single 
passage  which  the  best  of  modern  composers  would 
reject.  '  From  rosy  bowers,'  is  said  to  have  '  been 
set  in  his  last  sickness,'  at  which  time  he  seems  to 
have  realized  the  poetical  fable  of  the  '  Swan,'  and  to 
have  sung  more  sweetly  as  he  approached  his  dissolu- 
tion. The  variety  of  movement,  the  artful,  yet  pa- 
thetic modulation,  and,  above  all,  the  exquisite  ex- 
pression of  the  words,  render  it  the  most  affecting 
composition  extant,  to  every  Englishman  who  regards 
music,  not  merely  as  an  agreeable  arrangement  and 
combination  of  sounds,  but  as  the  vehicle  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  voice  of  passion.  To  those  who 
understand  the  full  power  of  our  language,  and  feel 
the  force,  spirit,  and  shade  of  meaning  which  every 
word  bears  according  to  its  place  in  a  sentence,  may 
we  not  venture  to  repeat,  that  this  unrivalled  com- 
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position  will  have  charms  and  effects,  which,  perhaps, 
Purcell's  music  only  can  produce.''  This  distin- 
guished composer  died  in  1695. 


PURCHAS,  SAMUEL,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  born  in  1577,  at  Thaxted  in  Essex,  and  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  principal 
work  was  entitled  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimages,  or  Re- 
lations of  the  World  ;"  which,  with  Hakluyt's  Voy- 
ages, led  the  way  to  other  collections  of  the  same 
kind,  and  have  been  much  valued  and  esteemed. 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  16 14,  but  the 
fourth  edition  of  it,  in  1626,  contains  numerous  im- 
portant additions,  llie  four  last  volumes  appeared 
in  1625.  He  also  wrote  "  Microcosmos,  or  the  His- 
tory of  Man,"  "  The  King's  Tower  and  Triumphal 
Arch  of  London."  Mr.  Purchas  was  rector  of  St. 
Martin's  in  Ludgate,  and  chaplain  to  Abbot,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  died  at  London  in  1628, 
and  his  works  now  fetch  a  high  price. 

PURVER,  ANTHONY,  a  self-educated  mechanic, 
who  by  dint  of  industry  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  died  in  1777, 
after  having  completed  and  published  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  English. 

PUTNAM,  ISRAEL,  a  distinguished  American 
soldier  in  the  French  and  Englisli  wars,  and  subse- 
quently in  that  of  the  revolution.  He  was  born  of 
English  parents  at  Salem,  in  the  then  province  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1718,  and  be- 
ing intended  for  a  farmer  he  received  only  a  common 
education.  He  had  a  strong  mind,  vigorous  consti- 
tution, great  bodily  strength,  enterprise,  and  activity; 
excelled  in  athletic  exercises,  and  while  a  stripling, 
was  ambitious  of  performing  the  full  labour  of  man- 
hood. He  married  very  young,  and  removed  in  1739 
to  Pomfret,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  had  purchased 
a  tract  of  land.  During  his  residence  there  his  flocks 
and  those  of  his  neighbours  being  terribly  thinned  by 
a  monstrous  wolf,  Putnam,  with  a  few  associates, 
traced  the  ferocious  animal  to  a  deep  cavern  in  a  rock. 
Into  this  he  crept  alone,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and 
a  musket  in  the  other,  and  at  the  utmost  personal 
risk  destroyed  the  creature.  When  the  war  of  1755 
broke  out  between  France  and  England,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  commander  of  a 
company,  enhsted  the  necessary  number  of  recruits 
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from  the  young  men  in  his  vicinity,  and  joined  the 
army  then  commencing  the  campaign  near  Crown 
Point.  His  services  as  a  partisan  officer  were  unre- 
mitting and  great,  and  caused  him  to  be  promoted,  in 
1757,  to  the  rank  of  major,  by  the  legislature  of  Con- 
necticut. In  1758  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  when  returning  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward from  an  expedition  to  watch  the  enemy's  move- 
ments near  Ticonderoga.  The  Indians  were  about  to 
burn  him  to  death,  having  already  tied  him  to  a  tree 
and  set  fire  to  a  circle  of  combustibles  around  him, 
when  he  was  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  their 
leader,  Molang,  a  famous  French  partisan  officer.  He 
was  then  carried  to  Ticonderoga,  where  he  under- 
went an  examination  before  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, who  ordered  him  to  Montreal.  There  he  found 
several  fellow  [)risoners,  among  whom  was  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler,  who  he  immediately  visited  and  found 
almost  destitute  of  clothing,  and  dreadfully  wounded 
and  bruised.  The  colonel  supplied  him  with  mone)', 
and  having  clothed  himself  in  a  decent  garb,  he  was 
immediately  treated  with  the  resjiect  due  to  his  rank. 
An  exchange  of  jirisoners  procured  Putnam  his  li- 
berty. He  resumed  his  military  duties,  and  having 
])reviously  been  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel,  ren- 
dered especial  service  at  the  siege  of  Montreal  by  the 
British  in  1760. 

In  1762,  after  war  had  been  declared  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  under 
Lord  Albemarle,  against  the  Havana.  In  1764,  having 
been  appointed  colonel,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  with  General  Bradstreet,  against  the  sa- 
vages of  the  western  frontier.  On  his  return  from 
this  expedition,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  between 
the  contending  parties,  he  betook  himself  once  more 
to  a  country  life,  filled  several  offices  in  his  native 
town,  and  represented  it  in  the  general  assembly.  In 
1770  he  went  with  General  Lyman  and  some  others, 
to  explore  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Mississippi.  Ge- 
neral Lyman  formed  an  establishment  and  died  there; 
but  Putnam  returned  after  having  made  some  im- 
provements on  his  tract.  When  hostilities  com- 
menced between  England  and  the  colonies,  in  April 
1775,  Putnam  received  the  intelligence  as  he  was 
ploughing  in  the  middle  of  a  field  ;  he  left  his  plough 
there,  unyoked  his  team,  and,  without  changing  his 
clothes,  set  oflT  for  the  scene  of  action.  Finding  the 
British  shut  up  and  closely  invested  with  a  sufficient 
force  in  Boston,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  levied  a 
regiment  under  colonial  authority,  and  marched  to 
Cambridge.  His  colony  now  appointed  him  a  major- 
general  on  the  provincial  staff,  and  congress  soon 
after  confirmed  to  him  the  same  rank  on  the  conti- 
nental. About  this  time  the  British  offered  him  the 
rank  of  a  major-general  in  his  majesty's  army,  with 
a  pecuniary  remimeration  for  his  treason  ;  but  the 
temptation  could  not  influence  him.  In  the  several 
preparatory  operations  for  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
he  took  an  active  part.  After  the  commencement  of 
the  retreat  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Putnam  ar- 
rived on  the  field  with  a  reinforcement,  and  performd 
every  thing  to  be  expected  from  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced officer:  the  enemy  pursued  the  retreating 
Americans  to  Winter  Hill,  but  Putnam  halted  there 
and  drove  them  back  under  cover  of  their  ships.  On 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  on  the  I7th  of  March,  1776, 
the  greater  part  of  the  forces  were  despatched  to  New 
York,  andPutnam  was  some  time  after  sent  thither  to 
take  upon  him  the  command. 
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After  the  disastrous  action  on  Long  Island,  and 
General  Washington's  masterly  retreat  from  thence, 
Putnam  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  right 
grand  division  of  the  army.  He  served  some  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  was  sent  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  shortly  after  to  su- 
perintend the  fortifications  of  Philadelphia.  After 
the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  he  was  posted  at 
Princeton,  where  he  continued  till  the  ensuing  spring 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  guarding  a  considerable 
extent  of  frontier,  curtailing  and  harassing  the  enemy 
without  sustaining  the  least  disaster.  During  his 
stay  at  Princeton,  by  attacking  the  foraging  parties 
of  the  enemy  and  assemblages  of  the  disaffected  who 
invested  his  vicinity,  he  captured  nearly  1,000  pri- 
soners. In  the  spring  of  1777  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  separate  army  in  the  highlands  of 
New  York.  There  was  no  regular  enemy  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  the  country  round  was  filled 
with  royalists  and  a  species  of  banditti  called  Cow- 
boys, who  committed  shocking  depredations.  Many 
of  the  latter  clandestinely  traversed  the  country  with 
messages  from  one  British  army  to  another,  and  even 
on  recruiting  expeditions  for  the  royal  service.  A 
lieutenant  in  the  new  British  levies  was  detected  in 
the  American  camp,  and  reclaimed  by  Governor 
Tryon,  his  commander,  with  threats  of  vengeance  in 
case  of  his  punishment.  He  received  this  laconic 
answer  from  General  Putnam  : — "  Sir,  Nathan  Palmer,, 
a  lieutenant  in  yoxu'  king's  service,  was  taken  in  my 
camp  as  a  spy  ;  he  was  tried  as  a  spy  ;  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  spy ;  and  you  may  rest  assured,  sir,  he 
shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy. — P.  S.  Afternoon.  He  is 
hanged." 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Montgomery,  Putnam 
selected  West  Point  as  the  best  calculated  site  for  a 
fortress  to  protect  the  river.  The  reputation  it  after- 
wards attained  evinced  the  judiciousness  of  this  se- 
lection. After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  Putnam  was 
posted  for  the  winter  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  that 
he  might  protect  the  country  adjoining  to  the  Sounds 
and  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  While  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  one  of  his  out-posts,Governor  Tryon  advanced 
upon  him  with  1500  men.  Putnam  had  with  him  but 
150  men  and  two  field-pieces,  with  which  he  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  some  time.  At  length,  seeing  the 
enemy  preparing  to  charge,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
retire  to  a  swamp,  while  he  plunged  down  a  precipice 
so  steep  as  to  have  artificial  stepL,  nearly  one  hundred 
in  number,  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers.  The  ene- 
my's dragoons  stopped  short,  afraid  to  venture,  al- 
though within  a  sword's  length  of  him.  While  they 
went  round  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  gain  the  valley,  he 
raised  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  pursue  Tryon  on 
his  retreat.  In  the  campaign  of  1779  he  commanded 
the  Maryland  line  stationed  near  West  Point.  In 
the  autumn  of  this  year  the  American  army  retired 
into  winter  quarters,  at  Morristown,  and  Putnam 
accompanied  his  family  into  Connecticut  for  a  few 
weeks.  At  the  commencement  of  his  journey  from 
thence  to  Morristown,  while  on  the  road  between 
Pomfret  and  Hartford,  he  was  seized  with  an  extra- 
ordinary numbness  of  his  right  hand  and  foot,  which 
crept  gradually  upon  him  until  his  right  side  became 
in  a  considerable  degree  paralyzed.  This  severe 
affliction  produced  a  transient  depression  of  his  mind, 
but  he  conquered  his  dejection  and  resumed  his  na- 
turally cheerful  temper.  He  was  still  able  to  walk 
and  ride  moderately,  and  the  faculties  of  his  raind 
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were  unimpaired.  In  this  situation  he  lived  to  see 
his  country  enjoying  that  independence  of  which  he 
had  been  so  able  a  champion,  and  died  at  Brookline, 
in  Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1790,  aged  se- 
venty-two years. 

PUTTER,  JOHN  STEPHEN,  a  German  scholar 
who  was  born  at  Iserlohn,  in  1725,  and  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies  that  he  was  ready  to 
enter  the  university  in  his  thirteenth  year.  After 
studying  at  Marburg,  Halle,  and  Jena,  he  became 
professor  extraordinary  of  law  at  Gottingen  in  1747, 
and  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  lecturer.  In 
1757  he  was  named  Professor  Juris  Publici.  Although 
employed  in  various  pvibhc  capacities,  he  still  conti- 
nued to  reside  in  Gottingen  till  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1807.  His  works  have  lost  much  of  their  import- 
ance by  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  but 
his  "  Historische  Entwickelung  der  Verfassung  der 
Deutschen  Staaten"  is  still  valualile.  1 

PYE,  HENRY  JAMES,  a  clever  English  poet 
who  was  born  in  1745.  He  was  educated  at  O.xford, 
and  after  writing  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  poems, 
was  in  1790  appointed  poet-laureat.  Mr.  Pye  died 
in  1813. 

PYLE,  THOMAS,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  who 
was  born  in  1674.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  ultimately  presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  by 
Bishop  Hoadly.  He  was  the  author  of  several  va- 
luable Scripture  paraphrases,  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged till  his  death  in  1755. 

PYM,  JOHN,  a  parliamentarian  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  was  descended  of  a  good  family  in  Somer- 
setshire, where  he  was  born  in  1584.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Pembroke  college,  O.xford,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  and  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  was  early  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Tavistock  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  in 
1626  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  also  a  great  op- 
poser  of  Arminianism,  being  attached  to  Calvinistic 
principles.  In  1639,  with  several  other  commoners 
and  lords,  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with  the 
commissioners  sent  to  London  by  the  Scottish  cove- 
nanters ;  and  in  the  parliament  of  1 640  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  leading  members.  On  the  meet- 
ing of  the  long  parliament  he  made  an  able  speech 
on  grievances,  and  impeached  the  earl  of  Stratford, 
at  whose  trial  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
house  of  commons.  It  was  the  teal  and  earnestness 
of  Pym  which  led  Charles  into  the  imprudent  mea- 
sure of  going  to  the  parliament  in  person  to  seize  him 
and  four  other  members.  Some  time  before  his  death 
he  drew  up  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  which  leaves  it 
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ledge  were  strengthened  as  he  proceeded  in  his  stu- 
dies, until  at  length  he  came  to  hold  all  knowledge 
useless,  and  considered  virtue  alone  as  valualile.     In 
all  his  disputes  his  answer  to  his  opponents  was, 
"  What  you  say  may  or  may  not  be  true,  I  cannot 
decide  ;"  and  he  taught  in  his  school  that  truth  could 
not  be  attained,  but  we  must  be  content  to  suspend 
our  judgment  on  all  subjects.    He  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  solitude,  and  by  abstaining  from  all  de- 
cided opinions  concerning  moral  and  physical  pheno- 
mena, he  endeavoured  to  attain  a  state  of  tranquillity 
not  to  be  affected  by  fear,  joy,  and  sorrow.    He  bore 
corpoi'al  pains  with  great  fortitude,  and  no  danger 
could  disturb  his  equanimity.    In  disputation  he  was 
distinguished  for  acuteness  of  argument  and  clearness 
of  language.    His  countrymen  made  him  high  priest, 
and  exempted  all  philosophers  from  the  payment  of 
taxes.     Pyn'ho  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 
The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him,  and 
his  countrymen  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  scejiticism  is  easily  accounted  for ;  he  early  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  system  of  Democritus,  who 
held  that,  except  the  immediate  elements  of  bodies, 
or  atoms,  nothing  was  real,  and  that  all  perception 
was  subjective.    He  was  confirmed  in  these  views  by 
the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  to  whom  in  his  character 
he  bore  a  great  resemblance.     Cicero  mentions  him 
expressly  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  his 
scepticism  is  allied  to  the  irony  of  that  philosopher. 
Led  by  his  temperament  and  his  manner  of  life  to 
esteem  an  interrupted  tranquillity  the  great  object  of 
all  philosophy,  believing  that  nothing  tended  so  much 
to  destroy  this  quiet  as  the  interminable  disputes  of 
the  schools  of  the  Dogmatists,  and  that  uncertainty 
was  increased  by  their  contentions  ;  he  determined 
to  seek,  in  some  other  way,  the  peace  which  he  de- 
spaired of  finding  in  dogmatical  philosoj)hy.     This 
made  him  a  sceptic.     Pyrrho  left  no  writings.     His 
friend  and  scholar,  Tiraon,  first  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  scepticism,  but  his  writings  are  lost.     It  is  only 
from  the  works  of  his  later  followers,   particularly 
Sextus  Empiricus,  that  we  learn  the  principles  of  his 
school,  or  rather  their  mode  of  thinking,  by  which 
they  strove  rather  to  overthrow  other  jjhilosophical 
structures  than  to  build  up  one  of  their  own. 

PYRRHUS  II.,  a  celebrated  king  of  Epirus,  who 
1  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age.  He  as- 
j  cended  the  throne  of  his  father  when  but  twelve 
j  years  old  ;  being  driven  from  it  five  years  afterwards 
I  by  Neoptolemus,  he  soon  regained  it,  and  increased 
t  his  power  by  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  Being 
I  called  by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them  against  the  Ro- 
mans, he  twice  defeated  the  latter  by  means  of  his 
elephants,  to  which  the  Romans  were  unaccustomed  ; 


doubtful  what  part  he  would  have  taken  had  he  lived  i  but  his   confession,   "Such  another  victory  and   I 


until  hostilities  commenced.  In  November  1643  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  and  died 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1643. 

PYRRHO,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or  ancient  sceptical  school. 
He  flourished  about  340  B.  C,  and  was  probably  born 
about  the  101st  Olympiad.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
the  art  of  painting,  but  was  early  led  to  apply  him- 
self to  philosophy  by  the  writings  of  Democritus. 
He  accompanied  his  master,  Anaxarchus,  to  India,  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  this  jour- 
ney he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Brahmins,  Gymnosophists,  Magi,  and  other  eastern 
philosophers.   His  doubts  concerning  positive  know- 


must  go  home  alone,"  proved  the  cost  of  his  triumph. 
In  the  mean  time  the  disturbances  in  Syracuse 
tempted  him  into  Sicily.  But  he  returned  to  Italy 
without  having  accomplished  his  vain  scheme  of  con- 
quest, and  being  here  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who 
had  now  become  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  fight- 
ing, he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Greece  without 
having  succeeded  in  his  designs.  A  tile  at  the  siege 
of  Argos  ended  his  restless  hfe,  272  B.  C.  From 
this  king  the  Romans  learned  most  of  their  art  of 
war,  which  afterwards  made  them  so  formidable  to 
their  enemies. 

PYTHAGORAS,  a  celebrated  Grecian  ])hilosopher, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Italian  school.     Accord- 
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ing  to  the  most  received  opinion,  he  was  a  native  of 
Samos.  His  father,  Mnesarchus,  was  a  merchant, 
probably  of  Tyre  or  some  other  Phoinician  city,  who 
traded  to  Samos,  where  he  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  settled  witli  his  family.  The  year  of 
Pythagoras's  birth  is  uncertain,  but  is  Ijelieved  to 
have  taken  place  al)out  584  or  586  B.  C.  He  received 
his  first  instruction  from  Creophilus  in  his  native 
city.  He  then  went  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  was 
a  scholar  of  Pherecydes  till  the  death  of  the  latter ; 
others  make  him  also  a  scholar  of  Thales.  Jambli- 
chus  says  that  Pythagoras,  during  his  journey  to 
Egypt,  spent  some  time  in  Phoenicia  in  intercourse 
with  the  successors  of  Mosclms  and  other  priests  of 
the  country,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  their  mys- 
teries, and  that  he  travelled  through  various  j)arts  of 
Syria,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  religious  usages  and  doctrines.  But  this 
account  is  blended  with  many  fabulous  circum- 
stances. Phythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  recom- 
mended by  Polycrates,  kingof  Samos,  to  the  Egyptian 
king  Amasis.  In  Egypt  he  was  probably  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  priests,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian  learning. 
From  Egypt  he  is  said  to  have  journeyed  to  the  East, 
and  visited  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  Magi,  as  well 
as  the  Indian  Gymnosophista.  After  his  return  he 
opened  a  school  at  Samos,  in  which  he  taught  his 
doctrines  in  a  symbolic  form  in  imitation  of  the 
Egyptians.  Tradition,  moreover,  relates  that  he  went 
to  Delos,  and  received  from  the  priestess  moral 
maxims,  which  he  communicated  to  his  disciples 
under  the  name  of  divine  precepts.  He  also  visited 
Crete,  where  the  priests  of  Cybele  took  him  to  the 
caverns  of  Ida,  in  which  Jupiter  had  been  cradled. 
Here  he  met  Epimenides,  who  boasted  of  having  in- 
tercourse with  gods  and  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
whom  he  initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the 
Greeks.  From  Crete  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Sparta 
and  Elis,  and  from  thence  to  Phlius,  where,  being 
asked  by  King  Leon  what  was  his  profession,  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  a  philosopher,  or  friend  of  wisdom, 
declaring  that  the  name  of  sage  belonged  solely  to 
the  Divinity. 

With  augmented  knowledge  he  returned  home, 
where  he  now  founded  a  philosophical  school  with 
great  success.  His  doctrines  seemed  divine  oracles, 
and  the  sacred  obscurity  in  which  he  had  the  art  of 
veiling  them  attracted  a  great  number  of  disciples. 
He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  leave  Samos,  either  to 
avoid  the  public  offices  conferred  upon  him,  or  the 
tyranny  of  Polycrates,  and  went  to  Magna  Grsscia. 
He  landed  at  Crotona,  v/hose  inhabitants  were  noto- 
rious for  the  looseness  of  their  manners.  From  all 
traditions  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  laid  claim  to 
supernatural  powers,  and  his  extraordinary  qualities 
collected  around  him  persons  of  all  classes.  The 
good  effects  of  his  influence  were  soon  visible.  So- 
briety and  temperance  succeeded  to  the  prevailing 
luxury  and  licentiousness  ;  600  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Crotona  are  said  to  have  submitted  to  the  strictest 
precepts  of  his  doctrine,  and  united  their  property  in 
one  common  stock,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity or  society  which  Pythagoras  founded.  The 
object  of  the  society  was  to  aid  each  other  in  pro- 
moting intellectual  cultivation.  From  all  quarters 
Pythagoras  found  numerous  pupils,  who  paid  him 
almost  divine  honours.  But  as  he  taught  the  no- 
bles who  joined  him,  his  society  became  suspected  by 


the  popular  party.  At  the  head  of  his  enemies  in 
Crotona  was  Cylon,  a  rich  and  respectable  citizen, 
whose  enmity  he  had  excited  by  refusing  to  receive 
him  among  his  scholars.  In  revenge,  Cylon  once 
attacked  the  house  of  Milo  where  a  number  of  Py- 
thagoreans were  assembled,  surrounded  it  with  his 
partisans,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Forty  persons  perished 
and  but  few  escaped.  Pythagoras  was  not  in  the 
house,  he  had  fled  to  the  Locrians,  and,  v/hen  these 
refused  to  admit  him,  to  Metapontum.  Finding  ene- 
mies here  also  who  meditated  his  ruin,  he  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  where,  according 
to  tradition,  he  perished  from  want  of  sustenance, 
eighty  years  of  age,  about  506  B.  C. 

His  scholars  are  said  to  have  paid  him  divine  ho- 
nours after  his  death.  He  is  said  to  have  asserted 
that  his  soul  had  already  lived  in  several  bodies.  In 
public  he  appeared  in  the  oriental  costume,  in  a  long 
white  robe,  with  a  flowing  l^eard,  and,  as  some  say, 
with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head  ;  and  his  exterior 
was  grave,  commanding,  and  dignified.  He  ab- 
stained, it  is  related,  from  all  animal  food,  and 
limited  himself  to  vegetables.  These  circumstances 
contributed  to  give  him  the  ap})earance  of  an  ex- 
traordinary being.  To  show  his  respect  for  mar- 
riage he  took  a  wife  at  Crotona,  by  whom,  among 
several  children,  he  had  two  sons,  Telanges  and  Mne- 
sarchus, who  were  his  scholars  and  successors.  That 
Pythagoras  left  any  works,  is  improbable  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ancients.  The  golden  sentences  ex- 
tant under  his  name,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
short  al)ridgment  of  his  popular  doctrines,  appear  to 
have  been  composed  by  later  hands.  Like  those  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  his  doctrines  were  of  two  kinds, 
public  and  secret.  His  public  instruction  consisted 
of  practical  discourses,  in  which  he  recommended 
virtue  and  dissuaded  from  vice,  with  a  particular  re- 
ference to  tlie  various  relations  of  mankind,  such  as 
those  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
citizens  and  magistrates,  &c.  His  hearers  at  these 
lectures  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  members 
of  his  society,  whom  he  subjected  to  a  separate  dis- 
cipline, and,  not  till  after  long  instruction  and  severe 
examination,  admitted  to  all  the  mysteries  of  his  se- 
cret doctrines.  These  scholars  were  required  to  prac- 
tise the  greatest  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners. 
He  imposed  upon  them  a  silence  of  two  to  five  years, 
according  to  circumstances.  For  a  time  the  disciples 
were  [only  hearers ;  the  well-known  "  He  said  so" 
was  sufficient  authority  without  any  proof.  He  alone 
who  had  passed  through  the  appointed  series  of  se- 
vere trials  was  allowed  to  hear  the  word  of  the  mas- 
ter in  his  immediate  presence.  Whoever  was  terrified 
by  the  difficulties  might  withdraw  without  opposition, 
and  his  contributions  to  the  common  stock  were  re- 
paid, a  tomb  was  erected  to  him  as  if  he  were  dead, 
and  he  was  no  more  thought  of.  To  the  members  of 
the  secret  society,  the  doctrines  were  not  delivered  as 
to  others,  under  the  mask  of  images  and  symbols,  but 
unveiled. 

These  secrets  probably  related  to  religious  and  po- 
litical subjects.  It  was  requisite,  however,  to  take  an 
oath  of  secrecy,  and  the  pupils  could  then  interrogate 
and  make  objections.  They  were  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Pythagoreans.  As  soon  as  his  disciples 
had  made  sufficient  progress  in  geometry,  they  were 
introduced  to  the  study  of  nature,  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  fundamental  principles,  and  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,     Others,  according  to  their  inclinations  and 
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capacities,  were  instructed  in  morals,  economics,  or 
politics,  and  afterwards  employed  either  in  manapfing 
the  affairs  of  the  society,  or  sent  abroad  to  inculcate 
and  brinor  into  practice  the  principles  of  philosophy 
and  government  in  the  other  Grecian  cities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  later  writers,  the  mode  of  living 
at  the  Pythagorean  school  at  Crotona  was  the  follow- 
ing : — "ThePythagoreans,  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, lived  together  in  a  public  building  in  perfect 
harmony,  as  if  one  family.  Each  morning  it  was  de- 
cided how  the  day  should  be  spent,  and  every  even- 
ing a  review  was  made  of  all  that  had  been  done. 
They  rose  before  the  sun  in  order  to  worship  it; 
verses  from  Homer  and  other  poets  were  then  recited, 
or  music  was  introduced,  to  arouse  the  mental 
powers,  and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  day.  Se- 
veral hours  were  then  spent  in  serious  study.  A 
pause  followed  for  recreation,  in  which  a  solitary 
walk  was  usually  taken  to  indulge  in  contemplation; 
a  conversation  then  took  place.  Before  dinner  various 
gymnastic  exercises  were  performed.  The  common 
meal  consisted  principally  of  bread,  honey,  and  water. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  public  and 
domestic  affairs,  conversation,  bathing,  and  religious 
performances." 

After  the  destruction  of  the  association,  and  the 
flight  of  his  scholars  from  Lower  Italy,  Lysis  and 
Archippus  deemed  it  necessary  to  collect  the  doc- 
trines of  their  master  in  a  systematic  treatise,  and 
preserve  them  from  oblivion;  but  the  greatest  secrecy 
was  nevertheless  recommended.  Thus  Plato  pur- 
chased from  Philolaus  a  writing  on  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  and  received  from  Archytas  his  commen- 
taries on  the  verses  and  tenets  of  his  master.  The 
accounts  that  we  possess  of  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras are  very  scanty,  and,  with  the  e.xception  of  what 
we  learn  from  Aristotle,  and  from  some  fragments 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  very  uncertain.  Neither  can 
we  accurately  discriminate  between  his  doctrines  and 
those  of  his  scholars.  Later  writers  represent  him 
as  making  it  the  object  of  all  philosophy  to  exalt  the 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  immutable  truth,  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  and  spiritual  objects.  This  can 
only  be  affected  by  degrees,  on  account  of  familiarity 
with  sensual  things.  The  first  step  to  wisdom  is  the 
study  of  mathematics,  the  foundation  of  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  doctrine  of  numbers.  Num- 
bers are,  in  his  view,  the  first  and  most  essential  of 
things.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  model,  according 
to  which  the  world  is  formed  in  all  parts.  The  odd 
numbers  are  limited  and  perfect ;  the  even,  unlimited 
and  imperfect.  The  monad,  or  unity,  is  the  source 
of  all  numbers.  The  dyad  is,  according  to  the  later 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  imperfect  and  passive,  and 
the  cause  of  increase  and  division.  The  triad,  com- 
pounded of  the  monad  and  dyad,  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  both.  The  tetrus,  or  number  four,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  perfect.  The  decaJ,  which  contains 
the  sum  of  the  four  prime  numbers,  and  is  therefore 
called  tetractys,  comprehends  all  musical  and  arith- 
metical proportions,  and  denotes  the  system  of  the 
world. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers  is  not  well  understood  ;  numbers  were  pro- 
bably, in  this  system,  the  symbolical  or  allegorical 
representations  of  the  first  principles  or  forms  of  na- 
ture. As  Pythagoras  could  not  express  abstract  ideas 
in  simple  language,  he  seems  to  have  made  use  of 
numbers,  as  geometers  do  of  a  diagram,  to  assist  the 


comprehension  of  his  scholars.  He  perceived  some 
analogies  between  mimbers  and  the  attributes  of  the 
divine  understanding,  and  made  the  former  the  sym- 
bols of  the  latter,  As  the  numbers  proceed  from  the 
monad,  or  unity,  undergo  various  combinations,  and 
in  their  progress  assume  new  ])roperties,  so  he  re- 
garded the  pure  and  simple  essence  of  the  Deity  as 
the  common  source  of  all  the  forms  of  nature,  which, 
according  to  their  various  modifications,  possess  dif- 
ferent properties.  Pythagoras  is  also  said  to  have 
invented  the  multiplication  table,  thence  called  the 
Pythagorean  Table.  Next  to  numbers,  music  belongs 
to  the  preparatory  e.xercises  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
by  which  the  mind  was  elevated  above  the  dominion 
of  passion,  and  fitted  for  contemplation.  Pythagoras 
considered  music  not  only  as  an  art  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  ear,  but  as  a  science  to  be  reduced  to  mathe- 
matical maxims  and  relations,  and  allied  to  astronomy. 
Tradition  makes  him  the  inventor  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment called  the  octochordum  Pytbagorce,  which,  after 
his  death,  was  engraved  in  brass,  and  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Samos.  The  invention  of  the  har- 
monic canon,  or  monochord — an  instrument  of  a 
single  string — which  served  for  the  measurement 
of  musical  inter%'als,  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him 
by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  He  believed  that 
the  heavenly  spheres,  in  which  the  planets  move, 
dividing  the  ether  in  their  course,  produced  tones, 
and  that  the  tones  must  be  different  according  to 
their  size,  velocity,  and  distance.  That  these  rela- 
tions were  in  concord,  that  these  tones  produced  the 
most  perfect  harmony  or  music  of  the  spheres,  he 
necessarily  believed,  in  consequence  of  his  notions  of 
the  supreme  perfection  of  the  universe.  The  real 
meaning  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  he  regarded  the 
world  as  an  harmonically  arranged  whole,  in  which 
the  relations  of  numbers  were  realized.  His  followers, 
on  account  of  this  doctrine,  said  of  their  master,  that 
he  was  the  only  mortal  whom  the  gods  had  permit- 
ted to  hear  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 

Geometry,  which  he  had  learned  in  Egypt,  he  re- 
duced, more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, to  the  form  of  a  regular  science.  Accord- 
ing to  his  notion,  the  geometrical  point  was  simple, 
the  line  double,  the  area  threefold,  and  solids  quad- 
ruple; and  in  this  way  also  he  applied  the  doctrine 
of  numbers.  Of  the  geometrical  theorems  which  are 
ascribed  to  him,  the  following  are  the  most  import- 
ant : — The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  in  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  sides.  This  last  is 
still  called  the  Pythagorean  theorem  (also  mayister 
matheseos),  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pythago- 
ras invented  it.  In  astronomy  he  taught  the  follow- 
ing :— The  word  heaven  denotes  eitlier  the  spheres 
of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole  space  between  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  moon,  or  the  whole  v.'orld,  includ- 
ing both  the  heavenly  spheres  and  the  earth.  Agree- 
ably to  the  arithmetical  hypothesis,  there  are  ten 
heavenly  spheres,  of  which  nine  are  visible  to  us, 
viz.,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  seven  spheres 
of  the  seven  planets  (including  the  sun  and  moon), 
and  the  sphere  of  the  earth.  The  tenth  earth,  called 
by  him  Anticthon  (anti-earth),  is  invisible,  but  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfection  of  the  harmony  of  nature, 
since  the  decad  is  the  perfection  of  the  numerical 
harmony.  By  this  anti-earth  he  explains  the  eclipses 
of  the  moon.     In  the  middle  of  the  universe  is  the 
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central  fire,  which  is  the  principle  of  warmth  and  life. 
The  earth  is  one  of  the  planets,  moving  around  the 
sphere  of  fire.  The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  a  J2;toss, 
immovable  mass,  hut  the  ether  is  pure,  clear,  always 
in  motion,  and  the  rej/ion  of  all  divine  and  immortal 
natures.  The  distances  of  the  various  heavenly  spheres 
from  the  earth  correspond  to  the  proportions  of  the 
musical  scale.  His  moon  and  stars  are  gods,  or  in- 
habited by  gods. 

Pythagoras  rendered  important  services  to  the  ma- 
thematical sciences,  and  first  estahlished  a  mathema- 
tical philosophy.  His  disciples,  Philolaus,  Archytas, 
Ecphantus,  Ocellus,  and  Timaeus,  carried  it  farther. 
Philolaus  in  particular,  whose  fragments  are  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  astronomical  system  ;  and  with 
mathematics  were  also  connected  the  natural  sciences. 
With  respect  to  philosophy,  Pythagoras  taught  that 
true  knowledge  embraced  those  subjects  which  are  in 
their  nature  immutable,  eternal,  and  indestructible, 
and  of  which  alone  it  can  be  properly  predicated  that 
they  e.vist.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  this  study  is 
a  philosopher.  The  object  of  philosophy  is,  by  con- 
templation, to  render  the  human  mind  similar  to  the 
divine,  and  make  it  fit  to  enter  the  assembly  of  the 
gods.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  invoke, 
in  prayer,  the  assistance  of  the  Divinity  and  good 
demons.  Contemplative  wisdom  cannot  be  fully 
attained  without  entire  abstraction  from  common 
things,  without  entire  tranquillity,  and  freedom  of 
mind.  Hence  the  necessity  of  founding  a  society  sepa- 
rate from  the  world  for  contemplation  and  study.  The 
theoretical  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  treats  of 
nature  and  its  origin,  was  enveloped  in  the  most  pro- 
found obscurity,  and  we  know  nothing  of  it  but  what 
may  be  conjectured  from  single  intimations  of  the  an- 
cients. In  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  God  is  the 
universal  spirit,  diflused  in  all  directions  from  the 
centre,  the  source  of  all  animal  life,  the  actual  and 
inward  cause  of  all  motion,  in  substance  similar  to 
light,  the  first  principle  of  the  universe,  incapable  of 
suflfering,  invisible,  indestructible,  and  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  mind  alone.  To  the  Divinity  there 
were  subordinate,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  three  kinds  of  intelligences,  gods,  de- 
mons, and  heroes,  emanations  of  the  supreme  God, 
varying  in  dignity  and  perfection,  in  proportion  as 
they  were  more  or.  less  removed  from  their  source. 
The  heroes  he  believed  to  be  clothed  with  a  body  of 
subtile  matter.  Besides  these  three  kinds,  there  v/as 
a  fourth — the  human  mind;  likewise,  an  emanation 
of  the  Divinity.  As  God  is  one,  and  the  origin  of  all 
variety,  he  was  represented-as  a  monad,  and  the  subor- 
dinate spirits  as  numbers  derived  from  and  contained 
in  unity.  Thus  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  resem- 
bled the  ideas  of  Plato,  excepting  that  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  things  themselves.  The  regions  of  the 
air  the  Pythagoreans  thought  filled  with  spirits,  de- 
mons, and  heroes,  who  were  the  cause  of  health  or 
sickness  to  man  and  animals,  and,  by  means  of  dreams 
and  other  kinds  of  divinations,  imparted  the  know- 
ledge of  future  events.  The  soul,  according  to  him, 
was  likewise  a  number,  and  by  numbers  it  first  has 
perception,  as  Philolaus  says,  of  the  world  ;  it  is  an 
emanation  of  the  central  fire,  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways in  motion,  and  indestructible. 

Of  man,  the  Pythagoreans  believed,  at  least  the 
later,  that,  since  he  consisted  of  an  elementary  nature, 
of  a  divine  or  rational  principle,  he  was  a  microcosm; 
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tliat  his  soul  was  a  self-mo\'ing  principle,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  the  rational,  which  was  a  portion 
of  the  universal  soul,  an  emanation  of  the  central  fire, 
and  had  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and  the  irrational,  which 
comprised  the  passions  and  lived  in  the  heart ;  that 
in  both  man  had  something  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  who,  on  account  of  their  bodily  structure  and 
the  want  of  language,  are  incapable  of  acting  reason- 
ably ;  that  the  sensitive  soul  perishes,  but  that  the 
rational  mind  is  immortal,  because  it  has  its  origin  in 
an  immortal  source  ;  that  the  latter,  when  freed  from 
the  fetters  of  the  body,  assumes  an  ethereal  vehicle, 
and  passes  to  the  habitations  of  the  dead,  where  it  re- 
mains till  it  returns  to  the  world,  to  dwell  in  some 
other  human  or  animal  body,  and  that  at  last,  when 
sufficiently  purified,  it  returns  to  the  source  from 
which  it  proceeded.  This  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  (metempsychosis),  which  was  originally 
Egyptian,  and  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  reward 
and  punishment  of  human  actions,  was  the  chief  cause 
why  the  Pythagoreans  killed  no  animals.  His  moral- 
ity Pythagoras  taught  in  symbolic  maxims  and  ascetic 
precepts,  in  connexion  with  his  contemplative  views. 
"  The  powers  of  the  mind  are  reason  and  passion ; 
where  the  latter  is  obedient  to  the  former,  virtue 
reigns.  The  mind  possesses  unity,  harmony,  and  a 
resemblance  to  God.  Right  consists  in  retribution." 
The  following  maxims  are  also  ascribed  to  him  : — 
"  Youth  should  be  habituated  to  obedience,  for  it  will 
then  find  it  easy  to  obey  the  authority  of  reason.  It 
should  be  trained  in  the  best  course  of  life ;  habit 
will  soon  make  it  the  most  pleasant."  "  Silence  is 
better  than  unmeaning  words."  "The  wse  man 
should  be  prepared  for  every  thing  that  does  not  lie 
within  his  controul."  "  Do  what  you  consider  right ; 
whatever  the  people  think  of  you,  despise  its  censure 
and  its  praise."  "It  is  cowardly  to  quit  the  post 
assigned  us  by  God  before  he  permits  us."  "  Strength 
of  mind  rests  on  sobriety,  for  this  keeps  the  reason 
unclouded  by  passion."  "X'o  one  is  to  be  deemed 
free  who  has  not  perfect  self-command."  "  Intoxi- 
cation is  a  temporary  madness."  "  The  desire  for 
the  superfluous  is  folly,  for  it  has  no  bounds,"  &c. 
The  Pythagoreans  recommended,  especially,  the  vir- 
tue of  friendship.  In  it  Pythagoras  requires  the  ab- 
sence of  all  dissension,  perfect  confidence,  aid  under 
all  circumstances,  and  a  mutual  endeavour  to  make 
each  other  jierfect.  "  To  true  friends  every  thing  is 
common.  True  friendship  is  imperishable.  In  per- 
forming the  usages  of  religion  he  required  piety  of 
soul.  The  gods  are  to  be  worshipped  by  symbols 
corresponding  to  their  nature,  by  simple  purifications 
and  offerings,  and  with  purity  of  heart.  An  oath  should 
never  be  violated.  The  dead  must  not  be  burned. 
Xext  to  the  gods  and  demons,  the  highest  respect  be- 
longs to  parents  and  lawgivers.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  country  are  to  be  sacredly  observed." 

QUADRATUS. — The  name  of  an  early  Christian 
writer  who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  emj^erors 
Trajan  and  Adrian.  His  celebrated  work,  entitled 
"An  Apology  for  the  Christian  Religion,"  was  writ- 
ten with  much  a1)ility  ;  a  fragment  of  it,  however,  only 
now  remains.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

QUAXTZ,  JOHX  J0AC:HIM,  a  celebrated  flute- 
player,  who  is  best  known  as  a  teacher  of  the  flute  to 
Frederic  the  Great.  He  was  born  in  Hanover  in 
1697.  His  father  was  a  smith.  After  holding  seve- 
ral appointments  he  was  invited,  iu  1741,  by  the  king 
2  Y 
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of  Prussia,  to  Berlin,  and  remained  with  that  monarch 
until  his  death  in  1773.  He  did  much  to  improve 
his  instrument,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  299 
concertos  and  200  solos  for  his  royal  pupil,  of  which 
few  came  before  the  public.  Frederic  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him 
after  his  death. 

QUARLES,  FRA^"CIS,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  born  in  1592  near  Romford  in  Essex,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  under-secretary  to  Archbishop 
Usher  in  Ireland,  from  which  country  he  was  driven, 
%vith  the  loss  of  his  property,  by  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
and  was  appointed  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  "  The  Loyal  Convert,"  which  gave 
oifence  to  the  parliament ;  and,  when  he  afterwards 
joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  his  property  was  seques- 
trated, and  his  books  and  MSS.  plundered.  He  was 
so  much  aSected  by  his  losses  that  grief  is  supposed 
to  have  hastened  his  death  in  1644.  Of  the  works 
of  Quarles,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  most  celebrated  is 
his  "  Emblems,"  a  set  of  designs  in  prints  illustrated 
by  verses.  A  great  part  of  them  are  borrowed  from 
the  "  Emblems"  of  Hermannus  Hugo,  l)nt  the  verses 
are  his  own,  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  false  taste  and 
conceit,  contain  frequent  bursts  of  fancy  and  strokes 
of  pathos. 

QUATREMERE-DE-QUINCY,  ANTOINE 
CHRYSOSTOME,  a  distinguished  French  savant, 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  taste  and  ta- 
lents before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
He  embraced  the  cause  of  moderate  reform,  and  in 
1791  was  chosen  deputy  for  Paris  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  where  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy.  His  firmness  and  moderation 
could  not  fail  to  displease  the  violent;  and  he  was 
among  the  deputies  who,  on  the  Sth  of  August,  were 
insulted  on  coming  out  of  the  assembly.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  legislative  assembly,  Quatremere 
was  thirteen  months  in  prison,  and,  after  the  pro- 
scriptions of  1793,  his  horror  of  the  terrorists  was 
such  that  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  5th  of  October,  1795.  The  party  of 
the  Jacobins  having  triumphed,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  for  contumacy,  in  not  appearing  to  a  charge 
of  having  excited  a  revolt  against  the  convention. 
He  escaped;  and  a  jury  having,  in  July  1796,  de- 
clared that  no  revolt  had  existed  on  that  occasion,  he 
came  forward,  took  his  trial,  and  pronounced  a  dis- 
course on  his  acquittal,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  boldness  and  strength.  The  department  of  the 
Seine  named  him,  in  1797,  deputy  to  the  council  of 
five  hundred  ;  but  his  opposition  to  the  revolutionists 
of  that  day  involved  him  in  the  sentence  of  banish- 
ment of  the  5th  of  Sej)tember,  1797.  He  again 
escaped,  and  was  recalled  in  December  1799  by  the 
consuls.  In  ISOO,  having  been  named  member  of 
the  general  council  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  that  body,  and  was 
afterwards  called  to  the  national  institute,  in  the  class 
of  history  and  ancient  literature.  In  1814  he  was 
made  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  censor  royal, 
and  intendant  of  arts  and  public  monuments.  In 
1815  he  was  named  member  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction.  He  was  appointed  editor  of  the  "  Journal 
des  Savants,"  -for  the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  in 
1816,  and  knight  of  St.  Michael  in  ISl  7-  His  funeral 
discourses  on  many  of  his  departed  fellow  academi- 
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cians  were  distinguished  for  their  rich  and  powerful 
eloquence. 

QUESNAY,  FRANCIS,  a  French  physician  who 
was  principally  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  political 
economy.  He  was  born  in  1694,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1774.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  his  profession  under  a  country  sur- 
geon ;  after  which,  on  going  to  the  metropolis,  he  be- 
came secretary  to  a  society  established  for  the  im- 
provement of  surgery.  At  length  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  physician  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
and  through  her  interest  became  physician  to  the 
king.  Amid  the  intrigues  of  a  licentious  court,  he 
observed  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  apparent  disin- 
terestedness, which  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
characters  of  those  around  him.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  hfe  he  became  the  founder  of  the  political 
sect  of  the  economists.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
surgical  and  medical  works,  several  articles  in  the 
"  Encyclopt'die,"  and  tracts  on  politics,  including  "  A 
Treatise  on  Physiocrasy,  or  the  Government  Most 
Advantageous  to  the  Human  Race." 

QUEVEDO-VILLEGAS,  DON  FRANCISCO 
DE,  a  Spanish  poet,  who  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1 580, 
and  studied  at  Alcala  de  Henares.  Besides  the  an- 
cient languages,  his  course  of  studies  comprised  theo- 
logy, medicine,  and  philosophy,  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  devote  himself  to  any  professional  pursuit.  He 
combined  extensive  learning  with  much  wit  and  great 
originality.  In  consequence  of  a  duel,  in  which  his 
adversary  fell,  he  fled  to  Italy,  where  his  services 
gained  him  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  duke 
of  Ossuna.  After  having  visited  Germany  and  France, 
Quevedo  returned  to  Spain;  and  on  account  of  his 
connexions  with  the  duke,  then  in  disgrace,  he  was 
arrested  and  confined  to  his  estate.  La  Torre  de  Juan, 
for  three  years.  To  restore  his  health,  impaired  by 
his  confinement,  he  travelled  through  Spain,  and  af- 
terwards lived  in  retirement  on  his  estate,  where  he 
probably  wrote  his  poems,  published  under  the  title 
of  "The  Bachelor  of  La  Torre."  Philip  IV.  con- 
ferred on  him  the  place  of  secretary,  and  in  1634 
Quevedo  married  the  sister  of  the  archbishop  of  Aba- 
razin.  But  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  Olivarez,  which 
was  imputed  to  him  without  any  proofs.  He  was 
released  after  two  years'  confinement,  but  his  health 
had  sufl'ered  much  from  his  imprisonment.  Being 
banished  from  court,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  plundered  while  he  was  in  prison, 
and  died  at  Villa  Nueva  de  los  Infantes  in  1645.  His 
works  are  various  in  their  character.  His  humorous 
productions  are  distinguished  for  playfulness,  wit, 
and  invention.  His  prose  works  are  mostly  effusions 
of  humour  and  satire.  His  "  Visions"  have  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages;  his  "  Vida 
del  Gran  Tacano"  is  a  comic  romance  of  the  sort 
called  by  the  Spaniards  "  picaresco  "  He  also  trans- 
lated the  "Enchiridion"  of  Epictetus  into  Spanish. 
His  works  were  published  at  Brussels,  in  three  vo- 
lumes quarto,  in  1660  and  in  1670,  and  have  since 
been  repeatedly  reprinted. 

QUICK,  JOHN,  an  eminent  nonconformist  di- 
vine, who  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1636,  and  studied 
at  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  After  taking  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  was  or- 
dained according  to  the  forms  then  in  use.  He  first 
officiated  at  Ermington,  in  Devonshire,  whence  he 
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was  invited  tobe  minister  of  Kingsbridge  and  Church- 
stow,  in  the  same  county  ;  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Brixton,  whence  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  He  had 
some  valuable  preferments  offered  to  him  if  he  would 
conform,  but  his  ojunions  were  fixed ;  for,  besides 
having  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  non- 
conformists, he  had  this  additional  difficulty,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  whom  the  law  required  to  be  re- 
ordained  before  admission  into  the  church,  their  pre- 
vious ordination  being  accounted  invalid.  He  conti- 
nued for  some  time  after  his  ejection  to  preach  to  his 
people,  but  was  repeatedly  prosecuted  and  impri- 
soned. He  accepted  an  offer  made  in  1679  to  be 
pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Middleburgh,  in  Zea- 
land. Here,  however,  were  some  dissensions  which 
rendered  his  situation  uncomfortable,  and  induced 
him  to  return  to  England  in  1681,  where  he  preached 
privately  during  the  remainder  of  King  Charles  H.'s 
reign,  and  afterwards  taking  advantage  of  King 
James's  indulgence,  formed  a  congregation  in  Bar- 
tholomew Close.  He  died  in  April  1706,  in  the  se- 
ventieth year  of  his  age.  Besides  three  funeral  ser- 
mons, he  published  two  tracts,  the  one,  "  The  Young 
Man's  Claim  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper," 
the  other,  "  An  Answer  to  that  Case  of  Conscience, 
Whether  it  be  Lawful  for  a  Man  to  Marry  his  de- 
ceased Wife's  Sister  ?"  But  his  most  valuable  work 
is  his  "  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Reformata  ;  or  the  Acts, 
Decisions,  Decrees,  and  Laws  of  the  famous  National 
Councils  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France,  &c." 
This  work  is  composed  of  very  interesting  and  au- 
thentic memorials,  collected  probably  while  he  was  in 
Zealand.  It  comprises  a  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation  in  France,  down  to  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

QUICK,  JOHN,  a  highly  gifted  English  actor, 
who  was  born  in  1748  in  London,  where  his  father 
was  an  opulent  brewer.  He  early  in  life  displayed  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  stage.  After  playing  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  he  was  engaged  by  Foote 
at  the  Haymarket,  where  he  did  not  remain  long,  but 
procured  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden.  Quick 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  of  the  Garrick  school, 
and  deservedly  enjoyed  for  thirty-six  years  the  favour 
of  the  public.  In  1798  he  retired  from  the  stage  ; 
but  he  subsequently  played  a  few  nights  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, after  the  destruction  of  Covent  Garden  by  fire. 
His  death  took  place  at  Islington,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1S31.  Mr.  Davenport,  the  son-in-law  of  this  gentle- 
man, is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  publications. 

QUIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  English  actor,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  1693,  but  was  educated  in 
Dublin.  His  father  had  married  a  supposed  widow, 
whose  husband,  after  a  long  absence,  returned  and 
claimed  her;  on  which  account  Quin,  who  was  the 
offspring  of  the  connexion,  was  deemed  illegitimate, 
and  upon  his  father's  death  in  1710,  was  left  without 
a  fortune.  This  interruption  of  his  prospects  pre- 
vented him  from  being  adequately  educated  for  a  pro- 
fession, and  he  had  recourse  to  the  Dublin  stage  in 
1715,  and  in  a  year  after  secured  an  engagement  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre.  In  1717  he  quitted  Drury 
Lane  for  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where 
he  remained  seventeen  years,  and  gradually  acquired 
celebrity  in  characters  of  grave,  dignified,  and  sen- 
tentious tragedy,  as  in  Cato,  Zanga,  and  Coriolanus, 
and  in  those  of  strong  sarcastic  comic  humour,  as 
Falstaff;  Volpone,  and  Sir  John  Brute.     In  1732  he 
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removed  with  the  same  company  to  Covent  Garden, 
but  in  1735  was  induced  to  join  that  of  Fleetwood  at 
Drury  Lane,  on  such  terms  as  no  actor  had  previ- 
ously received  ;  and  he  retained  the  pre-eminence 
until  the  appearance  of  Garrick  in  1741.  In  1747  he 
was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  with  Garrick  ;  but  the 
new  actor  obtained  so  great  a  share  of  attention  as  to 
have  gradually  induced  Quin  to  retire.  His  last  per- 
formance was  Falstatt',  in  which  character  he  is  sup- 
posed never  to  have  been  exceeded.  He  survived 
his  retreat  several  years,  which  he  spent  chiefly  at 
Bath,  where  his  fund  of  anecdote  and  pointed  sense 
made  him  much  sought  after.  Quin,  who  was  con- 
vivial, and  too  fond  of  the  bottle,  was  often  coarse 
and  quarrelsome  on  these  occasions,  which  led  to  two 
or  three  hostile  encounters,  one  of  which  proved  fatal 
to  his  antagonist.  He  was  otherwise  manly,  sensible, 
and  generous ;  and  his  deliverance  of  Thomson,  al- 
though then  unknown  to  him,  from  an  arrest  by  a 
present  of  100^.,  is  much  to  his  honour.  He  died  at 
Bath  in  1766,  aged  seventy- three.  Garrick,  once  his 
rival  and  afterwards  his  friend,  wrote  the  epitaph  for 
his  monument  in  Bath  cathedral. 

QUINAULT,  PHILIPPE,  a  distinguished  French 
opera  writer,  who  was  born  in  1635.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  baker,  and  had  no  advantages  of  education. 
Excepting  some  instruction  in  regard  to  versifica- 
tion by  Tristan  L'Hermite,  he  owed  every  thing  to 
his  own  industry  and  talent.  Even  before  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age  he  brought  out  some  plays,  and 
for  several  years  continued  to  write  with  success  for 
the  stage.  His  success,  however,  only  rendered  him 
a  mark  for  the  satire  of  Boileau,  who  attacked  him 
with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  have  injured  his  own 
fame.  Quinault  then  abandoned  tragedy,  which  he 
felt  not  to  be  his  province;  and  connecting  himself 
with  Lully,  laboured  for  the  opera.  In  this  lyric  de- 
partment of  poetry  he  displayed  such  talents  as  to  be 
placed  above  all  his  com])etitors,  and  to  be  ranked  by 
the  best  judges  among  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
French  language  more  delicate,  tender,  and  inge- 
nious, than  the  turn  of  his  songs  and  love  dialogues. 
Boileau,  and  the  other  censurers  of  Quinault,  attri- 
buted the  success  of  his  pieces  solely  to  the  merit  of 
Lully's  music  ;  which,  however,  is  now  forgotten, 
while  Quinault's  verse  is  always  read  with  pleasure. 
His  "Armide,"  which  appeared  in  1686,  and  his 
"  Atys,"  are  masterpieces  in  their  kind.  Quinault, 
who  was  not  without  experience  in  aflfairs  of  business, 
married  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  whose  estate 
he  had  settled,  and  purchased  the  post  of  auditor  in 
the  chami)er  of  accounts.  He  was  soon  after  received 
into  the  French  academy,  and  in  the  name  of  that 
body  congratulated  the  king  on  his  return  from  the 
campaigns  of  1675  and  1677.  The  flattery  which  he 
employed  in  his  prologues  obtained  him  a  pension. 
A  melancholy,  produced  probably  by  the  decline  of 
his  health,  disturbed  the  happiness  of  his  last  years. 
He  was  filled  with  regret  for  having  devoted  his 
talents  to  theatrical  productions,  and  determined  to 
apply  what  remained  of  his  powers  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  king.  He  began  a  poem  upon  the  ex- 
tirpation of  protestantism  in  France,  which,  however, 
would  only  have  diminished  his  reputation.  He  died 
in  1688.  In  society  Quinault  was  polite,  amiable, 
and  kind  ;  and,  besides  his  theatrical  pieces,  he  was 
the  author  of  several  occasional  poems.  ^ 

QUINCY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  physician  who  was 
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also  distinguished  as  a  medical  writer.    He  practised 
his  profession  and  delivered  lectures  in  London  for 


lated  with  Notes  and  Remarks,"  and  his  "  Lexicon 
Physico-Medicum,  or  a  New  Physical  Dictionary." 

QUINCY,  JOSL\H,  an  eminent  American  pa- 
triot, who  was  horn  in  Boston  in  1744.  He  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at  Braintree, 
and  in  17.59  entered  ILirvard  college,  where  he  he- 
came  conspicuous  for  industry,  zeal,  and  talent.  In 
17G3  he  graduated,  and  three  years  afterwards  he 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Immediately 
after  he  entered  the  office  of  O.xenhridge  Thatcher, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Boston,  who  was  subse- 
quently associated  with  James  Otis  against  the  famous 
writs  of  assistance.  He  had  not  been  long  admitted 
to  the  bar  before  he  obtained  an  extensive  practice 
and  high  professional  rank.  He  made  himself  equally 
conspicuous  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  wrote  and 
spoke  against  the  encroachments  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  October  1769  he  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Phillips,  Esq.,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  called  upon  to  j)erform  a  duty  which  it 
required  all  his  strength  of  mind  to  discharge.  On 
the  5th  of  March  in  that  year  occurred,  what  is  called 
the  "  Boston  massacre."  A  party  of  British  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Preston,  having  fired 
upon  and  killed  a  number  of  persons  in  a  mob,  by 
whom  they  had  been  attacked  with  stones  and  other 
missiles.  Captain  Preston  and  the  accused  soldiers 
selected  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Quincy  for  their  de- 
fenders, notwithstanding  the  intense  hostility  which 
those  gentlemen  had  always  evinced  towards  the  ])ro- 
ceedings  of  England.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for 
both  of  those  patriots.  The  soldiery  had  acted  in 
self-defence,  and  were  entitled  to  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  justice;  but  the  public  feeling  was  so  bit- 
ter against  them,  that  the  advocates  they  had  chosen 
saw  inevitable  odium  in  undertaking  their  cause. 
They  nevertheless  did  what  duty  demanded,  and  the 
soldiers  were  acquitted  with  the  exception  of  two, 
who  received  a  slight  punishment.  For  a  time  the 
well-earned  popularity  of  their  defenders  remained 
under  a  cloud,  but  only  to  shine  afterwards  with 
greater  brightness.  Until  1772  Mr.  Quiucy  con- 
tinued actively  engaged  in  his  profession,  at  the  same 
time  constantly  disseminating  his  patriotic  sentiments 
by  writing ;  but  in  that  year  his  naturally  delicate 
constitution  became  so  much  exhausted  by  unremitted 
occupation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  busi- 
ness. His  complaint  assumed  a  pulmonary  charac- 
ter, and  in  February  1773  it  was  decided  that  his  only 
hope  of  life  de})ended  upon  an  immediate  change  to 
a  more  southern  climate.  Accordingly,  on  the  Sth 
of  that  month,  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  He  returned  to  Bostpn  by  land  in  the  en- 
suing May,  so  much  improved  in  health  as  to  be  able 
to  resume  his  professional  and  ])olitical  labours. 

In  May  1774  he  published  his  chief  political  work, 
entitled  "  01)servations  on  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
commonly  called  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  with  Thoughts 
on  Civil  Society  and  Standing  Armies,"  which  is  af- 
fixed to  the  interesting  memoir  of  him  written  in 
182,"}  by  his  son  Josiah  Ciuincy,  then  president  of 
Harvard  college.  vSoon  after  this  work  was  ad\-er- 
tised  as  being  in  the  press,  he  received  a  connnu- 
»ication  signed  "  Your  well-wisher,"  in  which  he 


was  warned  of  the  imminent  danger  the  writer  con- 
sidered him  in,  "  of  the  loss  of  life  and  confiscation 
of  his  estate,"  and  at  the  same  time  was  conjured  to 
abandon  his  "  treasonable  and  rebellious"  course,  and 
devote  his  "rare  talents"  to  reconciling  the  people 
with  the  English  government,  instead  of  "  keeping 
up  their  frenzy."  To  this  he  published  a  reply  in  the 
"  Massachusetts  Gazette,"  in  which  is  this  passage  : 
— "  ihe  danger  and  the  wrongs  of  my  country  are  to 
me  equally  apparent.  In  all  my  pubUc  exertions  I 
feel  a  sense  of  right  and  duty,  that  not  only  satisfies 
my  conscience,  but  inspires  my  zeal.  "Whde  I  have 
this  sentiment,  I  shall  persevere  till  my  understand- 
ing is  convinced  of  its  error — a  conviction  that  will 
not  be  wrought  by  the  arm  of  power,  or  the  hand  of 
an  assassin."  In  September  1774  Mr.  Quincy  sailed 
for  England,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  political 
friends,  who  supposed  that  he  might  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  his  country  in  London.  He  landed  at  Fal- 
mouth, and  proceeded  thence  to  the  metropolis.  In 
London  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
principal  NYhigs,  and  was  unremitting  in  his  labours 
to  promote  his  country's  interests  in  every  way  that 
was  in  his  power.  He  maintained  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  many  of  the  patriotic  leaders  in  Ame- 
rica, which,  together  with  his  interesting  journal,  is 
contained  in  the  A'olume  of  his  son,  to  which  we  have 
referred.  After  remaining  in  London  until  March 
1775  he  embarked  for  America,  because  his  intimate 
friends  in  that  city  thought  that  his  return  there 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  was  toiling,  though  his  health  had  been  for  some 
time  in  such  a  state  that  his  jdiysician  had  strongly 
advised  his  remaining  in  England,  and  trying  the 
Bristol  air  and  water,  and  he  himself  was  convinced 
that  his  recovery  depended  upon  following  the  ad- 
vice. He  never  reached  his  native  shores.  He  grew 
worse  and  worse  during  the  voyage,  and  on  the  2()th 
of  A])ril,  when  in  sight  of  land,  breathed  his  last,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years,  a  martyr  to  his  love 
of  country. 

QUlNTILIANUS,or  QUINCTILIANUS,  MAR- 
CUS FABIUS,  an  eminent  writer,  who  fiourished  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  at  an  early 
age  Ittft  Calaguris,  now  Calahorra,in  Spain,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  for  Rome,  where  he  first  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  as  a  rhetori- 
cian and  writer.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Romans 
were  his  pupils,  and  the  emperor  Domitian  bestowed 
on  him  the  consular  dignity.  During  the  reign  of 
that  emjieror  Quintilian  wrote  his  excellent  work, 
"  De  Institutione  Oratoria,"  which  contains  a  system 
of  rhetoric ;  it  exhibits  him  as  a  practised  master,  a 
man  of  taste  and  talents,  and  a  worthy  imitator  of  Ci- 
cero. The  tenth  book,  which  contains  his  opinions 
of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  particularly  interest- 
ing and  important  for  the  history  of  literature,  and  is 
characterized  no  less  by  acuteness  than  cogency  of 
reasoning.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
rhetorical  speeches  or  declamations  attributed  to  him, 
but  they  are  not  considered  genuine.  A  treatise,  "  De 
Oratoribus  sive  de  Causis  Corruptse  Eloquentiae,"  is 
often  published  with  his  works,  but  is  also  ascribed 
to  Tacitus  and  to  other  writers. 

QUINTUS  CALABER,  or  SM  YRN.EUS,  a  Greek 
poet,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  uncertain. 
His  surnames  are  derived  from  the  discovery  of  his 
])oem  in  Calabria,  and  his  mention  of  Smyrna  as  the 
place  of  his  residence.     He  probably  tiourished  in  the 
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fourth  century,  A.  D.  His  "  Supplement  to  Homer," 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Ihad,  in  which  Homer  is  in- 
deed imitated,  but  by  no  means  equalled  m  grace  and 
simplicity.  One  of  the  best  critical  editions  of  this 
work  is  by  Tychsen,  with  remarks  by  Heyne. 

QUIROGA,  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  who,  in  January  1820,  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  of 
1812.  He  was  born  in  Galicia  in  1784,  of  a  very  re- 
spectable family.  After  having  served  in  the  navy, 
lie  entered  the  army  in  1808  and  distinguished  him- 
self under  Morillo  in  the  war  of  Spanish  independence. 
In  1814  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  few 
years  after,  colonel  in  the  forces  designed  for  America. 
Perceiving  the  discontent  of  the  troops,  Quiroga,  in 
1819,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  got 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  general,  CountDel  Abis- 
bal ;  the  latter,  however,  having  divulged  the  fact  of 
the  conspiracy,  Quiroga  and  several  other  officers 
were  thrown  into  ])rison,  from  which  they  were  re- 
leased by  the  insurrection  of  the  troops  under  Riego 
in  January  1820.  Quiroga  was  now  promoted  to  a 
major-generalcy,  and  chosen  by  the  province  of  Ga- 
licia member  of  the  extraordinary  cortes  of  1820.  In 
this  body  he  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  mo- 
deration and  prudence  than  for  his  zeal,  opposing  with 
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a  French  protestant  clergyman  and  advocate,  who  was 
born  in  1741  at  Nismes,  for  which  city  he  was  chosen 
a  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly  in  178Q.  He 
had  previously  obtained  some  reputation  by  his  writ- 
ings, and  possessing  eloquence  and  address  he  ap- 
peared witii  advantage  as  a  public  speaker.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  first  as  one  of  the  warmest 
advocates  for  innovation  ;  but  on  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  national  convention,  his  ardour  in 
some  degree  subsided.  He  had  the  courage  to  speak 
against  the  right  of  the  convention  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  Louis  XVI.;  but  his  sentiments  and  his  con- 
nexions with  the  Girondists  proved  his  destruction. 
He  was  arrested  June  2,  1793,  but  made  his  escape, 
and  was  declared  an  outlaw  on  the  28th  of  July.  He 
returned  to  Paris  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  his  brother.  Being  discovered  by  accident,  he  was 
guillotined,  December  5,  1793.  Hepublished  several 
historical  and  political  works,  among  which  are  "Let- 
tres  sur  I'Histoire  Primitive  de  la  Grcce,"  and  "  Precis 
de  I'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  France." 

RABELAIS,  FRANCOIS,  a  clever  French  writer 
and  satirist,  who  was  born  in  Touraine  about  1483, 
and  spent  many  of  his  early  years  in  the  convent  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Fontenay  le  Compte.  He  subse- 
quently entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  but 


equal  firmness  and  eloquence  the  encroachments  of  |  soon  after  went  to  Montpellier  as  a  secular  priest,  and 


])ower  and  popular  licentiousness.  In  1821  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  second  military 
province,  Galicia,  and  the  cortes  voted  him  an  estate 
as  a  mark  of  the  national  gratitude;  but  he  declined 
to  accept  it  as  he  considered  the  burdens  of  the  na- 
tion already  too  great.  In  March  1S22  a  duel  took 
place  between  him  and  the  deputy,  Morena  Guerra, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  having  insulted  him  in 
several  letters.  It  was  arranged  that  only  one  pistol 
should  be  loaded,  and  that  lots  should  be  drawn  for 
it.  Chance  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Quiroga,  and  he 
immediately  fired  it  into  the  air.  In  the  campaign 
of  1823  he  commanded  the  fourth  division  under 
Morillo,  and  when  the  latter  entered  into  a  kind  of 
convention  of  neutrality  with  the  enemy,  Quiroga 
separated  from  him,  and  attempted  to  defend  Co- 
runna  against  the  French  ;  but  his  means  were  in- 
sufficient, and  after  further  ineffectual  attempts  in 
defence  of  the  constitution,  he  retired  to  England. 
In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  endeavoured 
to  organize  a  new  insurrection  in  Spain  by  an  inva- 
sion from  the  Pyrenees,  but  the  attempt  was  without 
success. 

RABANUS,  MAURUS  M  AGNENTIUS,  alearned 
German  prelate,  who  was  born  in  785  at  Mayence, 
received  his  first  instruction  at  Fulda,  and  afterwards 
became  the  disciple  of  Alcuin  at  Tours.  In  822  he 
was  made  abbot  of  Fulda.  In  839  the  monks  expelled 
him,  alleging  that  in  consequence  of  his  devoting  so 
much  time  to  his  studies  the  afl['airs  of  the  monastery 
M'ere  neglected.  They  afterwards  wished  him  to  re- 
sume the  government,  but  he  declined  and  remained 
in  retirement  until  847,  when  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Mayence.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  summon  a 
council,  in  which  he  procured  the  condemnation  of 
Godeschalc,  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  St.  Au- 
gustine respecting  predestination  and  grace.  Raba- 
nus  died  in  856.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
which  he  displayed  in  several  treatises  and  commen- 
taries which  were  published  in  1G27  at  Cologne,  in 
three  volumes  folio. 
RABAUT  DE  ST.  ETIENNE,  JOHN  PAUL, 


afterwards  studied  medicine,  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  taught  and  practised  the  medical  j)rofes- 
sion.  Remorse  or  fear  induced  him  to  procure  from 
Paul  HI.  absolution  for  the  violation  of  his  monastic 
vows,  and  he  spent  some  time  as  canon  in  the  abbey 
of  Saint  Maur  des  Fosse's,  where  he  was  i)laced  by  the 
interest  of  his  patron,  the  cardinal  du  Bellay,  and 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  a  considerable 
part  of  his  "  Pantagruel."  He  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Meudon  as  parish  priest.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1553.  Voltaire  censures  the  "  Gargantua"  and 
"  Pantagruel,"  in  which  the  taste  of  the  age  for  the 
wonderful  and  the  ignorance  of  the  monks  are  se- 
verely satirized  ;  but  the  buffoonery  which  it  contains 
must  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  not  to 
the  taste  of  Rabelais,  who  is,  however,  much  below 
Servantes  in  humour.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
flexibility  and  finish  to  the  yet  rude  and  harsh  lan- 
guage of  his  country.  Boileau  calls  him  "  la  raison 
en  masque,"  and  Rousseau,  "  le  (jenlil  r.iaitre  Fran- 
i^ois."  Rabelais  was  a  conscientious  teacher  of  his 
people,  and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  instruct  the  child- 
ren of  his  parish  in  sacred  music.  His  house  was 
the  resort  of  the  learned,  his  purse  was  always  open 
to  the  needy,  and  his  medical  skill  was  employed  in 
the  service  of  his  parish.  His  work  cannot  now  be 
easily  understood  without  glossaries  and  commenta- 
ries, the  best  of  which  is  in  the  edition  of  Le  Duchat, 
with  engravings  by  Picart. 

RABENER,  GOITLIEB  WILLIAM,  a  German 
satirist,  who  was  born  in  1714,  near  Leipsic,  and  was 
comptroller  of  the  taxes  for  the  circle  of  Leipsic  until 
his  death  in  1771.  His  works  were  re-published  seve- 
ral times,  but  the  latest  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic 
in  1771-  His  life,  by  Weisse,  appeared  in  1772.  He 
never  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  personalities,  but 
chastised  folly  in  general.  His  satire  would  be  con- 
sidered rather  tame  in  this  country,  where  the  party 
contentions  incident  to  a  free  government  give  rise  to 
violent  abuse  and  biting  ridicule  unheard  of  in  arbi- 
trary governments.  HisM-orks  have  been  translated 
into  French  and  Dutch.     A  report  of  his  death  be- 
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came  current  long  before  his  actual  decease ;  so  that  j  stitute  the  merit  of  his  immortal  tragedies.   Comeille 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  what  people   said  |  might  surpass  him   in   heroic  sentiments    and    the 


about  him 

RACINE,  JOHN. — This  distinguished  dramatist 
who  shares  with  Corneille  the  honours  of  French 
tragedy,  was  born  at  La  Ferte  Milon  in  1639,  and 
received  his  education  at  Port  Royal,  where  he  made 
great  progress  in  scholastic  knowledge.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  the  college  at  Haicourt,  where  he 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophy.  He  was  first 
known  as  an  author  by  a  poem  comjjosed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XIV.,  called  the  "Nymph  of  the  Seine," 
for  which  he  received  a  pension.  The  success  of  this 
little  piece  induced  him  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  theatre,  and  he  successively  produced 
"Andromache,"  "  Berenice,"  "  Iphigenia,"  and  "  Phe- 
dra,"  which  were  received  with  great  applause,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  which  envy  and  cabal 
are  ever  ready  to  raise  against  superior  genius,  and 
although  Corneille  was  then  in  his  highest  reputation. 

Alter  the  publication  of  "  Phedra,"  Racine  formed 
the  resoliitionof  quitting  the  theatre  for  ever,  although 
he  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  his  talents 
in  full  vigour.  From  his  infancy  he  had  entertained  a 
deep  sense  of  religion,  and  though  these  pious  senti- 
ments had  been  smothered  by  his  connexions  with 
the  theatre,  it  now  triumphed  over  all  other  considera- 
tions. Not  only  did  he  resolve  to  write  no  more  plays, 
hut  likewise  to  perform  a  rifjorous  penance  for  those 
he  had  already  written,  and  had  actually  formed  the 
design  of  becoming  a  Carthusian  friar.  But  his 
religious  director  counteracted  this  intention,  and 
advised  him  to  marry,  and  he  complied  with  this 
advice.  Although  Racine  had  made  it  a  point  of  re- 
ligion to  renounce  poetry,  he  could  not  resist  the  en- 
treaty of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  compose  a  tragedy 
for  her  young  ladies  at  the  convent  of  Ht-  Cyr,  and 
to  take  the  subject  from  the  Bible.  Racine  composed 
"Esther,"  which  was  received  with  universal  ap- 
plause ;  this  was  followed  two  years  after  by  "  Atha- 
liah,"  which  did  not  then  meet  with  the  success  it 
deserved,  and  which  it  has  since  received  from  the 
impartial  judgment  of  posterity. 

Disappointed  with  the  unfavourable  reception  of 
this  piece,  Racine  became  more  disgusted  than  ever 
with  poetry,  which  he  now  totally  renounced.  He 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  composing  a 


epic  character  of  his  personages,  but  the  great  art  of 
moving  the  passions,  and  interesting  the  heart,  was 
the  peculiar  talent  of  Racine.  "NVe  subjoin  his  auto- 
graph. 


I^aci  n  ^ 


RADCLIFFE,  ANNE.— This  eminent  English  au- 
thoress was  born  in  London  on  the  9th  of  July,  1764, 
and  having  received  a  good  education  was  married  at 
Bath,  where  her  parents  then  resided,  to  Mr.  Rad- 
clitl'e,  who  subsequently  became  proprietor  and  editor 
of  "  The  English  Chronicle."  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  her  person  and  habits  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
contemporary  : — 

"  This  admirable  writer,  whom  I  remember  from 
about  the  time  of  her  twentieth  year,  was,  in  her 
youth,  of  a  figure  exquisitely  proportioned,  while  she 
resembled  her  father,  and  his  brother  and  sister,  in 
being  low  of  stature.  Her  complexion  was  beautiful, 
as  was  her  whole  countenance,  especially  her  eyes, 
eyebrows,  and  mouth.  Of  the  faculties  of  her  mind 
let  her  works  speak.  Her  tastes  were  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  those  works.  To  contemplate  the 
glories  of  creation,  but  more  particularly  the  grander 
features  of  their  display,  was  one  of  her  chief  delights ; 
to  listen  to  fine  music  was  another.  She  had  also  a 
gratification  in  listening  to  any  good  verbal  sounds, 
and  would  desire  to  hear  passages  repeated  from  the 
Latin^and  Greek  classics,  requiring,  at  intervals,  the 
most  literal  translations  that  could  be  given,  with  all 
that  was  possible  of  their  idiom,  howmuchsoever  the 
version  might  be  embarrassed  by  that  aim  at  exact- 
ness. Though  her  fancy  was  prom])t,  and  she  was, 
as  will  readily  be  supposed,  qualified  in  many  respects 
for  conversation,  she  had  not  the  confidence  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  without  which  a  person  conscious  of 
being  observed  can  scarcely  be  at  ease,  except  in  long- 
tried  society.  Yet  she  had  not  been  without  some 
good  examples  of  what  must  have  been  ready  conver- 
sation in  more  extensive  circles.  Besides  that  a  great 
part  of  her  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  residences 
of  her  superior  relatives,  she  had  the  advantage  of 


History  of  the  House  of  Port  Royal,"   where  he  !  being  much  loved,  when  a  child,  by  the  late  Mr 
was  educated.    Racine  iiossessed  great  sensibility  and    Bentley,  to  whom,  on  the  estal)lishment  of  the  fabric 
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delicacy  of  mind,  which  contributed  to  shorten  his 
life.  For  though  he  had  been  much  at  court,  his 
simplicity  of  character  had  not  learned  the  art  of  dis- 
guising his  sentiments.  Having  drawn  up  a  memo- 
rial upon  the  miseries  of  the  people,  and  the  means 
of  relieving  them,  he  lent  it  to  ^ladame  de  Mainte- 
non to  read.  It  came  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  king, 
who  commended  the  zeal  of  Racine,  but  disapproved 


known  by  the  name  of  Wedgwood  and  Bentley's, 
was  appropriated  the  superintendence  of  all  that  re- 
lated 10  form  and  design.  Mr.  Wedgwood  was  the 
intelligent  man  of  commerce  and  the  able  chemist ; 
Mr.  Bentley  the  man  of  more  general  literature  and 
of  taste  in  the  .arts.  One  of  her  mother's  sisters  was 
married  to  Mr.  Bentley,  and,  during  the  life  of  her 
aunt,  who  was  accomplished  '  according  to  the  mode- 


his  interfering  with  political  aflfairs,  and  said,  with  an  i  ration,'— may  1  say,  the  ivise  moderation  ?— of  that 
■  ■  '  '  day,  the  little  niece  was  a  favourite  guest  at  Chelsea, 

and  afterwards  at  Turnham  Green,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bentley  resided.  At  their  house  she  saw  several 
persons  of  distinction  for  literature,  and  others,  who, 
without  having  been  so  distinguished,  were  beneficial 
objects  of  attention  for  their  minds  and  their  man- 


angry  tone,  "  Because  he  knows  how  to  write  good 
verses,  does  he  think  he  knows  every  thing  ?  And 
would  he  be  a  minister  of  state  because  he  is  a  great 
poet."  These  words  so  sensibly  affected  Racine,  that 
it  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1699 


The  king,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  often  sent    ners.     Of  the  former  class  the  late  Mrs.  Montague, 
to  him  during  his  illness,  and  finding  after  his  death  !  and  once,  I  think,   Mrs.  Piozzi ;  of  the  latter,  Mrs 


that  his  fame  was  greater  than  his  riches,  settled 
handsome  pension  upon  his  family.    Tenderness  and 
delicacy,  united  to  an  elegant  and  correct  style,  con- 


Ord.     The  gentleman  called  Athenian  Stuart  was 
also  a  visitor  there." 

Thus  connected,  in  a  manner  which  must  have  in- 
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duced  her  to  cherish  her  literary  powers,  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  first  came  before  the  public  as  a  novelist  in  17SU, 
only  two  years  after  her  marriage,  and  when  she  was 
twenty-four  years  old.  A  romance,  entitled  "The 
Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayoe,"  which  she  then 
produced,  gave  but  moderate  intimation  of  the  au- 
thoress's peculiar  powers.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Scot- 
land during  the  dark  ages,  but  without  any  attempt  to 
trace  either  the  peculiar  manners  or  scenery  of  the 
country  ;  and  although,  in  reading  the  work  with  that 
express  purpose,  we  can  now  trace  some  germs  of 
that  taste  and  talent  for  the  wild,  romantic,  and  mys- 
terious, which  the  authoress  afterwards  employed 
with  such  effect,  we  cannot  consider  the  work,  on  the 
whole,  as  by  any  means  worthy  of  her  pen.  It  is 
always,  however,  of  consequence  to  the  history  of 
human  genius  to  j)reserve  its  earlier  efforts,  that  we 
may  trace,  if  possible,  how  the  oak  at  length  germi- 
nates from  the  unmarked  acorn.  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
genius  was  more  advantageously  displayed  in  the 
"Sicilian  Romance,"  which  appeared  in  1790.  This 
work  displays  the  exuberance  and  fertility  of  imagina- 
tion which  was  the  authoress's  principal  characteristic. 
Adventures  heaped  on  adventures  in  quick  and  bril- 
hant  succession,  with  all  the  hair-breadth  charms  of 
escape  or  capture,  hurry  the  reader  along  with  them, 
and  the  imagery  and  scenery  by  which  the  action  is 
relieved  are  like  those  of  a  splendid  oriental  tale. 
Still  this  work  had  marked  traces  of  the  defects  na- 
tural to  an  unpractised  authoress.  The  scenes  were 
inartificially  connected,  and  the  characters  hastily 
sketched,  without  any  attempt  at  individual  distinc- 
tions, being  cast  in  the  usual  mould  of  ardent  lovers, 
tyrannical  parents,  with  domestic  ruffians,  guards, 
and  others,  who  had  wept  or  stormed  through  the 
chapters  of  romance  without  much  alteration  in  their 
family  habits  or  features  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  time.  Nevertheless,  the  "  Si- 
cilian Romance  "  attracted  much  notice  among  the 
novel  readers  of  the  day,  as  far  excelling  the  ordinary 
meagreness  of  stale  and  uninteresting  incident  with 
which  they  were  at  that  time  regaled  from  the  Leaden- 
hall  press.  Indeed  the  praise  may  be  claimed  for 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce 
into  her  prose  fictions  a  tone  of  fanciful  description 
and  impressive  narrative,  which  had  hitherto  been 
exclusively  applied  to  poetry. 

"  The  Romance  of  the  Forest,"  which  appeared  in 
1791,  placed  the  authoress  at  once  in  that  rank  of  pre- 
eminence in  her  own  particular  style  of  composition  in 
which  her  works  have  ever  since  maintained  her.  Her 
fancy  in  this  new  effort  was  more  regulated,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  fetters  of  a  regular  story.  The  persons, 
too,  although  perhaps  there  is  nothing  very  original 
in  the  conception,  were  depicted  with  skill  far  supe- 
rior to  that  which  the  authoress  had  hitherto  displayed, 
and  the  work  attracted  the  public  attention  in  pro- 
portion. That  of  La  Motte,  indeed,  is  sketched  with 
particular  talent,  and  most  part  of  the  interest  of  the 
piece  depends  upon  the  vacillations  of  a  character 
who,  though  upon  the  whole  we  may  rather  term  him 
weak  and  vicious  than  villainous,  is,  nevertheless,  at 
every  moment  on  the  point  of  becoming  an  agent  in 
atrocities  which  his  heart  disapproves  of  He  is  the 
exact  picture  of  "  the  needy  man  who  has  known 
better  days,"  and  who  spited  at  the  world  from  \\hich 
he  had  been  expelled  with  contempt,  and  condemned 
by  circumstances  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  desolate 
castle  full  of  mysteries  and  honors,  avenges  himself 
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by  playing  the  gloomy  despot  within  his  own  family 
and  tyrannizing  over  those  who  were  subjected  to 
him  only  by  their  strong  sense  of  duty.  A  more 
powerful  agent  appears  in  the  scene — obtains  the 
mastery  over  this  dark  but  irresolute  spirit,  and,  by 
alternate  e.xertion  of  seduction  and  terror,  compels 
him  to  be  his  agent  in  schemes  against  the  virtue  and 
even  the  life  of  an  orphan,  whom  he  was  bound  in 
gratitude,  as  well  as  in  honour  and  hospitality,  to 
cherish  and  protect.  The  heroine,  too,  wearing  the 
usual  costume  of  innocence,  purity,  and  simplicity, 
as  proper  to  heroines  as  white  gowns  are  to  the  sex 
in  general,  has  some  pleasing  touches  of  originality. 
Her  grateful  affection  for  the  La  Motte  family — her 
reliance  on  their  truth  and  honour  when  the  wife  had 
become  unkind,  and  the  father  treacherous  towards 
her,  is  an  interesting  and  individual  trait  in  her 
character. 

Passing  some  minor  works  we  come  to  "The  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho."  The  very  name  was  fascinating, 
and  the  public,  who  rushed  upon  it  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  curiosity,  rose  from  it  with  unsated  ajjpetite. 
When  a  family  was  numerous  the  volumes  flew,  and 
were  sometimes  torn  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  those  whose  studies  were  thus  interrupted 
were  a  general  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  authoress. 
One  might  still  be  found  of  a  different  and  higher 
description  in  the  dwelling  of  the  lonely  invalid,  or 
neglected  votary  of  celibacy,  who  was  bewitched 
away  from  a  sense  of  solitude,  of  indisposition,  of  the 
neglect  of  the  world,  or  of  secret  sorrow,  by  the  po- 
tent charm  of  this  mighty  enchantress.  Perhaps  the 
perusal  of  such  works  may,  without  injustice,  be  com- 
jiared  with  the  use  of  opiates,  baneful  when  habitually 
and  constantly  resorted  to,  but  of  most  blessed  power 
in  those  moments  of  pain  and  of  languor,  when  the 
whole  head  is  sore,  and  the  whole  heart  is  sick. 

In  general  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  was,  at 
its  first  appearance,  considered  as  a  step  beyond  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  former  work,  high  as  that  had  justly  ad- 
vanced her.  Yet  there  were  persons  of  no  mean 
judgment  to  whom  the  simplicity  of  "The  Romance 
of  the  Forest  "  seemed  preferable  to  the  more  highly 
coloured  and  broader  style  of  "The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho ; "  and  it  must  remain  matter  of  opinion, 
whether  their  preference  be  better  founded  than  in 
the  partialities  of  a  first  love,  which,  in  literature  as  in 
life,  are  often  unduly  predominant.  With  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public,  the  superior  magnificence  of  land- 
scape, and  dignity  of  conception  of  character,  secured 
the  palm  for  the  more  recent  work. 

"The  Italian  "  appeared  in  1790,  and  obtained  a 
share  of  public  favour  equal  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Here,  too,  the  authoress  had  with  much  judg- 
ment taken  such  a  difference,  that  while  employing 
her  own  peculiar  talent  and  painting  in  the  style  of 
which  she  may  be  considered  the  inventress,  she  can- 
not be  charged  with  repeating  or  copying  herself. 
She  selected  the  new  and  powerful  machinery  af- 
forded her  l)y  the  Popish  religion,  when  established 
in  its  paramount  superiority,  and  thereby  had  at  her 
disposal  monks,  spies,  dungeons,  the  mute  obedi- 
ence of  the  bigot,  the  dark  and  denominating  spirit 
of  the  crafty  priest, — all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
and  all  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition.  This  fortunate 
adoption  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  authoress  a 
powerful  set  of  agents,  who  were  at  once  supplied 
with  means  and  motives  for  bringing  forward  scenes 
of  horror  ;  and  thus  a  tinge  of  probability  was  thrown 
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over  even  those  parts  of  the  story  which  are  most  in- 
consistent with  the  ordinary  train  of  human  events. 
Most  writers  of  romance  have  been  desirous  to  in- 
troduce their  narrative  to  the  reader  in  some  manner 
which  might  at  once  excite  interest,  and  prepare  his 
mind  for  the  species  of  excitation  which  it  was  the 
authoress's  object  to  produce.  In  "  The  Italian  "  this 
has  been  achieved  by  Mrs.  RadcHfFe  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  fehcity,  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the 
romance  itself  which  is  more  striking  than  its  im- 
pressive commencement. 

The  plan  of  the  last-mentioned  work," The  Italian," 
is  as  follows  : — A  youth  of  high  birth  and  noble  for- 
tune becomes  enamoured  of  a  damsel  of  low  fortunes, 
unknown  race,  and  all  that  portion  of  beauty  and 
talents  which  belongs  to  a  heroine  of  romance.  This 
union  is  opposed  by  his  family,  and  chiefly  by  the 
pride  of  his  mother,  who  calls  to  her  aid  the  real  hero 
of  the  tale,  her  confessor  Father  Schedoni,  a  strongly 
drawn  character  as  ever  stalked  through  the  regions 
of  romance,  equally  detestal)le  for  the  crimes  he  has 
formerly  perpetrated,  and  those  which  he  is  willing 
to  commit;  formidable  from  his  talents  and  energy  ; 
at  once  a  hypocrite  and  a  profligate,  unfeeling,  unre- 
lenting, and  implacable.  AVith  the  aid  of  this  agent, 
Vivaldi,  the  lover,  is  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
inquisition,  while  Ellena,  his  bride,  is  carried  by  the 
pitiless  monk  to  an  obscure  den,  where,  finding  the 
services  of  an  associate  likely  to  foil  his  expectation, 
he  resolves  to  murder  her  with  his  ovin  hand.  Hi- 
therto the  story,  or,  at  least  the  situation,  is  not  al- 
together dissimilar  from  "  The  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho  ;"  but  the  fine  scene,  where  the  monk,  in  the  act 
of  raising  his  arm  to  murder  his  sleeping  victim,  dis- 
covers her  to  be  his  own  child,  is  of  a  new,  grand, 
and  powerful  character;  and  the  horrors  of  the 
wretch,  who,  on  the  brink  of  murder,  has  but  just 
escaped  from  committing  a  crime  of  yet  more  exag- 
gerated horror,  constitute  the  strongest  painting 
which  has  been  under  Mrs.  Radclifte's  pencil,  and 
are  well  fitted  to  be  actually  embodied  on  canvass  by 
soiue  great  master.  In  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition 
the  terrific  Schedoni  is  met,  counterplotted,  and  at 
length  convicted,  by  the  agency  of  a  being  as  wicked 
as  himself,  who  had  once  enjoyed  his  confidence. 
Several  of  these  pauses  of  breathless  suspense  are 
thrown  in  during  the  detail  of  these  intrigues,  by 
which  Mrs.  Radciitie  knew  so  well  how  to  give  in- 
terest to  the  work. 

The  follouing  extract  will  serve  to  display  Mrs. 
Radcliflfe's  powers  of  description  : — "  These  excur- 
sions sometimes  led  to  Puzzuoli,  Baia,  or  the  woody 
cliffs  of  Pausilippo;  and  as,  on  their  return,  they 
glided  along  the  moonlight  bay,  the  melodies  of 
Italian  strains  seemed  to  give  enchantment  to  the 
scenery  of  its  shore.  At  this  cool  hour  the  voices  of 
the  vine-dressers  were  frequently  heard  in  trio,  as 
they  reposed  after  the  labour  of  the  day  on  some 
pleasant  promontory,  under  the  shade  of  poplars  ;  or 
the  brisk  music  of  the  dance  from  fishermen  on  the 
margin  of  the  waves  below.  The  boatmen  rested  on 
their  oars,  while  their  company  listened  to  voices 
modulated  by  sensibility  to  finer  eloquence  than  it  is 
in  the  power  of  art  to  display  ;  and  at  others,  while 
they  observed  the  airy  natural  grace  which  distin- 
guishes the  dance  of  the  fishermen  and  peasant  girls 
of  Naples.  Frequently  as  they  glided  round  a  pro- 
montory, whose  shaggy  masses  impended  far  over 
the   sea,   such  magic   scenes   of  beauty   unfolded. 
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adorned  by  these  dancing  groups  on  the  bay  beyond, 
as  no  pencil  could  do  justice  to.  The  deep  clear 
waters  reflected  erery  image  of  the  landscape  ;  the 
cliff's,  branching  into  wild  forms,  crowned  with  groves, 
whose  rough  foliage  often  spread  down  their  steeps 
in  picturesque  luxuriance;  the  ruined  villa  on  some 
bold  point  peeping  through  the  trees ;  peasants' 
cabins  hanging  on  the  precipices,  and  the  dancing 
figures  on  the  strand — all  touched  with  the  silvery 
tint  and  soft  shadows  of  moonlight." 

One  specimen  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  poetical  produc- 
tions is  all  that  our  space  admits  of.  It  is  an  "Ad- 
dress to  Melancholy,"  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  the 
tenderest  and  best  regulated  feeling  : — 

"  Spirit  of  love  and  sorrow — hail ! 
Thy  solemn  voice  from  far  I  hear, 
Mingling  wilh  evening's  living  gale: 
Hail,  with  this  sadly-pleasing  tear! 

"  0  !  at  this  still,  this  lonely  hour. 

Thine  own  sweet  hour  of  closing  dny. 
Awake  thy  kite,  whose  eharmful  power 
Shall  call  up  Fancy  to  obey  ; 

"  To  vaiiit  the  wild  romanti<"  dream. 
That  meets  the  poet's  musing  eye. 
As  on  the  bank  of  shadowy  stream 
He  breathes  to  her  the  fervid  sigh. 

"  0  lonely  spirit !  let  thy  song 

Lead  me  thro'  all  thy  sacred  haunt ; 
Tlie  minster  moonlight  aisles  along, 

Where  spectres  raise  the  midnight  chaunt ! 

"  I  hear  their  dirges  faintly  swell! 

Then,  sink  at  once  in  silence  diear, 

While,  from  the  pillar'd  I'loisler's  cell. 

Dimly  their  gliding  forms  appear ! 

"  Lead  where  the  pine-woods  wave  on  high, 
Whose  pathless  sod  is  darkly  seen. 
As  the  cold  moon,  with  tremblini:  eje. 
Darts  her  long  beams  the  leaves  between. 

"  Leail  to  the  mountain's  dusky  head, 

Where,  far  below,  in  shades  profoimd. 
Wide  forests,  plains,  and  hamlets  spread. 
And  sad  the  chimes  of  vesper  sound. 

"  Or  guide  me  where  the  dashing  oar, 
.    Just  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  vale. 
As  slow  it  tracks  the  winding  shore. 
To  meet  the  ocean's  distant  sail : 

"  To  pebbly  banks,  that  Neptune  laves. 
With  measured  surges,  loud  and  deep, 
W'liere  the  dark  cliff  bemls  o'er  the  waves, 
And  wdd  the  winds  of  autumn  sweep. 

"  There  pause  at  midnight's  spect'rpd  hour, 
And  list  the  long  resounding  gale  ; 
And  catch  the  Heetiug  moonlight's  power, 
O'er  foaming  seas  and  distant  sail." 

Mrs.  RadclifFe  suffered  much  in  the  latter  years  of 
her  life  from  the  attacks  of  asthma,  of  which  she  died 
in  London  in  IS'23. 

RADCLIFFE,  DR.  JOHN,  a  celebrated  medical 
practitioner,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1650,  and 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  the  town 
of  Wakefield.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  0.xford 
to  continue  his  studies,  and  in  167'2  took  his  degree 
of  |M.  A.,  after  which  he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  He  commenced  practice  in 
1679. 

Radcliffe  appeared  to  have  many  enemies  in  the 
university,  antl,  among  others.  Dr.  Marshall,  the 
rector  of  Lincoln  college,  who  could  not  forgive  him 
for  some  satirical  remarks  he  had  made  on  him ;  he 
therefore  showed  his  enmity  to  him,  by  opposing 
Radcliflfe's  application  for  a  "  faculty-place"  in  the 
college  ;  which  would  have  been  a  dispensation  from 
entering  into  holy  orders,  which  the  statutes  required, 
if  he  kept  his  fellowship;  and  he  therefore  was  ol)- 
liged  to  quit  his  fellowsiiip  in  the  year  1677.     How- 
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ever,  after  his  resignation,  he  was  desirous  of  keep- 
ing his  old  chambers,  and  residing  in  them  as  a  com- 
moner ;  but  meeting  with  some  ill-will  on  that  ac- 
count also  from  Dr.  Marshall,  he  thought  fit  to  quit 
Lincoln  college,  and  to  reside  elsewhere  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

In  1G86  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  appointed 
Dr.  Radclifte  her  principal  physician,  and  in  1688, 
when  matters  were  hastening  on  towards  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  catholic  religion,  and  all  the  court  influence 
was  employed  to  gain  new  converts,  one  of  the  court 
chaplains  and  a  Dominican  were  commanded  by  King 
James  II.  to  use  their  endeavours  to  bring  Dr.  Rad- 
cliife  over  to  their  communion.  They  accordingly 
waited  on  him,  and  pressed  him  to  embrace  the  catholic 
religion.  Radcliffe  heard  what  they  had  to  say  :for 
some  time,  and  then  told  them,  "  that  he  held  himself 
obliged  to  his  majesty  for  his  charitable  dispositions 
to  him  in  sending  them  to  him  on  so  good  an  ac- 
count as  the  saving  his  soul,  which  he  would  endea- 
vour to  show  his  acknowledgments  of  by  his  duty 
and  loyalty;  but,  if  the  king  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  let  him  jog  on  in  the  way  he  had  been  bred 
up  in  diu'ing  this  life,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  penalties  they  threatened  liim  with  in  that 
which  was  to  come."  Some  other  attempts  were 
made  to  induce  him  to  change  his  religion  ;  but  these 
proving  equally  unsuccessful,  his  catholic  friends 
gave  up  the  point.  In  1689  he  paid  his  first  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  University  college,  into  which  he  was 
first  admitted,  by  making  them  a  present  of  a  window 
of  painted  glass,  which  he  had  put  up  over  the  altar 
of  the  chapel  at  his  own  expence. 

At  the  revolution.  Dr.  Bidloo,  the  celebrated  Dutch 
anatomist,  came  over  with  King  AYilliam  as  his  chief 
physician  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  would  have 
caused  Dr.  RadclifFe  to  lose  much  of  his  practice 
among  the  great.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  for  his 
patients  increased  considerably.  In  I69I  \Ydliam 
duke  of  Gloucester  being  taken  violently  ill  with 
fainting  fits.  Dr.  Radclifte,  who  was  then  at  Epsom,  I 
being  sent  for,  came  up  to  town,  and  attended  his 
highness,  whom  he  so  perfectly  restored  that  Queen  | 
Mary  ordered  her  chamberlain  on  that  account  to 
make  Mr.  RadclifFe  a  present  of  1000  guineas.  In 
1692  Dr.  Radcliffe  met  with  a  very  considerable  loss. 
He  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Betterton,  the 
eminent  tragedian,  who  by  the  solicitation  of  a  friend 
had  deposited  2000/.,  or,  as  others  say,  8000/.,  as  a 
venture  in  an  interloper  that  was  about  to  set  sail  for 
the  East  Indies  ;  and  having  a  prospect  of  a  very 
good  return,  he  communicated  the  affair  to  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe, who,  agreeably  to  his  proposal,  very  readily 
invested  5000/.  The  ship  was  successful  in  the  out- 
ward-bound passage  ;  but  having,  to  avoid  the  French 
privateers  in  her  return  home,  first  put  into  Ireland, 
and  then  finding  no  convoy  ready,  set  out  for  Eng- 
land without  one,  she  was  taken  by  the  Marquis  de 
Nesmond,  with  all  her  rich  cargo,  which  amounted 
to  more  than  120,000/. 

In  1694  Queen  Mary  was  seized  with  the  small  pox, 
which  the  court  physicians  not  being  able  to  raise. 
Dr.  Radclifte  was  sent  for  by  the  council.  U])on  pe- 
rusing the  recipes  he  told  them,  without  seeing  her 
majesty,  that  "  she  was  a  dead  woman ;  for  it  was 
impossible  to  do  any  good  in  her  case,  where  remedies 
had  been  given  that  were  so  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  distemper ;  yet  he  would  endeavour  to  do  all 
tliat  lay  in  him  to  give  her  some  ease."  Accordingly  1 
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tlie  pustules  began  to  fill  by  a  cordial  julap  he  pre- 
scribed for  her  majesty,  which  gave  some  faint  hopes 
of  her  recovery  ;  but  these  soon  vanished,  for  Queen 
Mary  died  on  the  2Sth  of  December,  I694. 

Some  time  after  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  had  always 
stood  high  in  the  o})inion  of  the  princess  of  Den- 
mark, afterwards  Queen  Anne,  lost  her  favour  by  the 
uncourtliness  of  his  behaviour.  Her  highness,  being 
indisposed,  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  sent 
for  ;  in  answer  to  which,  he  made  a  promise  of  com- 
ing to  St.  James's  soon  after ;  but  as  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance  there,  that  message  was  backed  by 
another,  importing  that  she  was  e.\trcmely  ill.  At 
which  Radclifte  swore  "  that  her  highness's  distem- 
per was  nothing  but  the  vapours,  and  that  she  was 
in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  any  woman  breathing, 
could  she  but  give  into  the  belief  of  it."  But  on  his 
going  to  wait  on  the  princess  not  long  after,  he  found 
that  his  freedom  with  her  highness  had  been  highly 
resented;  for,  offering  to  go  into  the  presence,  he  was 
stopt  by  an  officer  in  the  antichamber,  and  told  "  that 
the  princess  had  no  further  occasion  for  the  services 
of  a  physician  who  would  not  obey  her  orders,  and 
that  she  had  selected  Dr.  Gibbons  to  succeed  him  in 
the  care  of  her  health."  But  though  Dr.  Radclifte 
lost  the  favour  of  the  princess  Anne  he  still  continued 
to  retain  that  of  King  \Yilliam. 

In  IG97,  after  King  \\'illiam's  return  from  Loo, 
where  he  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at 
Ryswick,  his  majesty  found  himself  very  much  indis- 
posed at  his  palace  at  Kensington,  and  after  his  phy- 
sicians in  ordinary  had  given  their  opinions,  sent  for 
Dr.  Radcliffe's  advice.     When  he  was  admitted,  the 
king  was  reading  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  new  ver- 
sion of  "  ^Esop's  Fables ;"  and  told  him  that  he  had 
once  more  sent  for  him  to  try  the  effects  of  his  skill, 
though  he  had  been  told  by  his  body-physicians,  who 
were  not  sensible  of  his  inward  decay,  that  he  might 
yet  live  many  years,  and  would  very  speedily  recover. 
Upon  which  the  doctor,  having  put  some  mterroga- 
tories  to  him.  Dr.  Radcliffe  asked  leave  of  his  majesty 
to  turn   to  a  fable  in  the  book  before  him,  which 
would  let  him  know  how  he  had  been  treated  by  his 
physicians.     Accordingly  he  read  it  to  the  king  as 
follows  :  "  '  Pray  Sir,  how  do  you  find  yourself?'  says 
the  doctor  to  his  patient.    '  Why  truly,'  says  the  pa- 
tient, '  I  have  had  a  most  violent  sweat.'  '  O  !  the  best 
sign  in  the  world,'  quoth  the  doctor.    And  then  in  a 
little  while  he  is  at  it  again  :  '  Pray  how  do  you  find 
your  body  ?'  'Alas  !'  says  the  other,  'I  have  just  now  a 
terrible  fit  of  horror  and  shaking  upon  me.'     '  Why 
this  is  all  as  it  should  be,'  says  the  physician ;  '  it  shows 
a  mighty  strength  of  nature;'    and  then  he  comes 
over  him  with  the  same  question  again.    'Why  I  am 
swelled,' says  the  other, 'as  if  I  had  a  dropsy.'  'Best  of 
all,'  quoth  the  doctor,  and  goes  his  way.    Soon  after 
this  comes  one  of  the  sick  man's  friends  to  him,  with 
the  same  question,  how  he  found  himself;  'Why,  truly, 
so  well  (said  he)  that  I  am  even  ready  to  die,  of'l 
do  not  know  how  many  good  signs  and  tokens.'  " — 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty,  (said  Radcliffe)  your's 
and  the  sick  man's  case  in  the  fable  is  the  very  same  ; 
you  are  buoyed  up  with  hopes  that  your  malady  will 
soon  be  driven  away,  by  persons  that  are  not  apprized 
of  means  to  do  it,  and  know  not  the  true  cause  of 
your  ailment.     But  I  must  be  plain  with  you,   and 
tell  you,  that  in  all  probabihty,  if  your  majesty  will 
adhere  to  my  prescriptions,  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  lengthen  out  your  life  for  three  or  four  j'ears,  but 
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beyond  that  time  nothing  in  physic  can  protract  it ; 
for  the  juices  of  your  stomach  are  all  vitiated,  your 
wholemass  of  blood  is  corrupted, and  your  nutriment, 
for  the  most  part,  turns  to  water.  However,  if  your 
majesty  will  forbear  making  long  visits  to  the  earl  of 
Bradford's  (where  it  is  said  the  king  was  apt  to  drink 
freely),  I'll  try  what  can  be  done  to  make  you  live 
easily ;  though  I  cannot  venture  to  say  1  can  make 
you  live  longer  than  I  have  told  you." 

In  1699,  while  King  "William  was  abroad,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  was  taken  ill  on  his  birth-day  at  Wind- 
sor, where  he  had  over-heated  himself  with  dancing. 
Whatever  was  really  his  highness's  distemper,  the 
physicians  who  attended  him  are  said  to  have  judged 
it  to  be  the  small  pox,  and  to  have  prescribed  accord- 
ingly, but  without  success.  The  whole  court  was 
alarmed,  and  the  princess  of  Denmark,  notwithstand- 
ing her  resentment  to  Dr.  RadclitFe,  was  j)revailed 
upon  to  send  for  him.  Upon  the  first  sight  of  the 
royal  youth,  Radclitfe  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  recovering  him  ;  and  it  is 
even  said,  that  he  mentioned  the  very  hour  on  which 
he  would  die  next  day,  and  that  he  died  at  that  time 
accordingly. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 
the  earl  of  Godolphin  endeavoured  to  get  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe  appointed  principal  physician  to  the  queen ; 
but  her  majesty  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
sent to  that  arrangement.  However,  in  all  cases  of 
emergency,  he  was  continually  consulted,  and  was 
paid  large  sums  for  his  private  prescriptions  for  the 
<]ueen.  In  1703  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  only  son 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  taken  ill  of  the 
small  pox  at  Cambridge.  Radcliffe  was  desired  to 
go  to  the  university  to  attend  him ;  but  as  he  had 
the  marchioness  of  Worcester,  and  several  other  per- 
sons then  under  his  care,  he  declined  going  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  sent  down  prescriptions  for  the  young 
marquis  and  directions  how  he  should  be  treated. 
It  was  his  practice  to  give  his  patients  who  were  ill 
of  that  disease,  as  much  air  as  could  be  well  allowed 
tiiem,  and  to  set  open  their  windows  in  the  summer 
season  ;  and  also  to  set  down  strong  broths  and  rich 
cordials  in  his  regimen,  that  the  pustules  might  be 
forced  out,  and  filled  the  sooner,  contrary  to  the  me- 
thods then  practised  by  the  physicians  of  the  day. 
The  medical  men  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  Dr.  Radcliile,  and  the  young  marquis  in 
consequence  lost  his  life. 

In  1704  a  general  collection  being  made  for  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  in  foreign  countries,  Dr.  Rad- 
cliSe,  unknown  to  any  of  the  society,  settled  50/.  per 
annum,  payable  for  ever  to  them  under  a  concealed 
name.  In  the  same  year  he  also  made  a  present  of 
500/.  to  the  deprived  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  non-juring  clergy ;  but  he 
desired  this  also  to  be  kept  secret ;  and  it  was  not 
known  till  after  the  bishop's  death  whence  the  bene- 
faction came,  but  it  was  then  discovered  by  Radcliffe's 
letter  upon  the  subject  being  found  among  the  pre- 
late's papers.  A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  husband  to  Queen  Anne,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  attend  him. 
The  prince  had  for  some  years  before  been  troubled 
with  an  asthma  and  a  dropsy  ;  for  the  cure  of  which, 
he  was  persuaded  by  her  majesty  and  his  own  phy- 
sicians to  go  to  Bath.  Accordingly  he  went  there, 
accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  year  before  he  died  ; 
-and  as  he  thought  himself  much  better  after,  the 
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queen  and  the  court  expressed  their  admiration  of 
the  healing  virtues  of  the  waters  of  Bath.  But  Rad- 
cliife  then  said,  "  that  the  ensuing  year  would  let 
them  all  know  their  mistakes  in  following  such  pre- 
posterous and  unadvised  counsels ;  since  the  very 
nature  of  a  dropsy  might  have  led  those,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  have  prescribed  proper  medicines  for  the 
cure  of  it,  into  other  precautions  for  the  safety  of  so 
illustrious  a  patient,  than  the  choice  of  means  that 
must  unavoidably  feed  it."  And  indeed  the  prince 
soon  relapsed,  and  died  in  October  1708. 

In  1713  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  elected  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  town  of  Buckingham ;  and  when  the 
malt  tax  bill  was  introduced,  the  doctor  made  the  fol- 
lowing short  speech  in  the  house  of  commons  in  fa- 
vour of  the  bill : — 
"  Mr.  Speaker, — 

"  I  am  sensible  that,  though  I  am  an  old  man,  I  am 
but  a  young  member,  and  therefore  should  decline 
speaking  till  my  betters  have  delivered  their  senti- 
ments ;  but  young  and  old  are  obliged  to  sliow  their 
duty  to  their  country,  which  I  look  upon  with  the 
eyes  of  a  son  to  his  parent.  Crresus's  son,  that  was 
tongue-tied,  spoke  when  his  father  was  in  danger ; 
and  I,  who  otherwise  should  have  no  relish  for  speech- 
making,  do  the  same  upon  much  the  same  motive. 
The  North  British  member  that  spoke  last  says,  their 
nation  has  had  hardships  enough  put  upon  them  in 
other  matters,  relating  to  the  union,  not  to  have  an 
addition  made  to  them  in  this  article  of  the  malt  tax. 
But  by  that  worthy  gentleman's  leave,  I  must  beg 
the  favour  to  say,  that  all  the  hardships,  if  any,  lay 
on  the  side  of  England.  For,  as  I  take  it,  to  give  on 
the  one  part,  and  to  receive  on  the  other,  are  two 
different  cases  :  therefore,  it  is  but  fitting  they  should 
refund  the  equivalent  we,  who  are  such  great  gainers 
by  it,  made  them  apresent  of,  or  acquiesce  in  this  duty 
upon  malt,  which  will  not  come  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  it.  Since  it  is  very  reasonalile  that  we  who  have 
given  them  money  to  come  and  incorporate  with  us, 
ought  to  have  it  returned  us  again,  if  they  refuse  to 
be  upon  equal  terms  with  us.  This  is  my  sense  of 
the  matter;  therefore  I  am  for  reading  the  bill  a 
second  time."  The  doctor  also  made  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  171-4,  Queen  Anne  died; 
and  a  report  was  soon  after  propagated,  that  not  only 
the  privy  council,  but  the  queen  herself,  had  given 
orders  for  Dr.  Radcliffe  to  be  present  at  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  physicians,  and  that  he  excused 
himself  from  coming  under  pretence  of  an  indispo- 
sition. The  rumour  caused  a  considerable  part  of 
the  nation  to  be  much  incensed  against  Dr.  Radcliffe  ; 
but  the  truth  is  said  to  be,  that  his  name  was  never 
mentioned,  either  by  the  queen  or  any  one  lord  of 
the  council ;  and  that  he  was  only  sent  to  by  Lady 
JNIasham,  two  hours  before  her  majesty's  death,  with- 
out their  knowledge.  Radcliffe  was  then  down  at 
his  seat  at  Casehalton,  or  Carshalton,  much  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  which  had  seized  his  head  and  sto- 
mach. However,  he  sent  word  by  the  messenger, 
"  that  his  duty  to  her  majesty  would  oblige  him  to 
attend  her,  had  he  proper  orders  for  so  doing ;  but 
he  judged,  as  matters  at  that  juncture  stood  between 
hirn  and  the  queen,  that  his  presence  would  be  of 
more  disservice  to  her  majesty  than  use;  and  that 
since  her  majesty's  case  was  desperate,  and  her  dis- 
temper incurable,  he  could  not  at  all  think  it  proper 
to  give  her  any  distuibance  in  her  last_  momenta. 
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which  were  so  very  near  at  hand  ;  but  rather  an  act 
of  duty  and  compassion,  to  let  her  majesty  die  as 
easily  as  was  i)ossible." 

Many  persons,  however,  continued  to  be  much  ex- 
asperated against  him  for  his  supposed  neglect  of  the 
late  queen  ;  so  one  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  had 
always  voted  on  the  Tory  side,  made  a  motion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  Dr.  RadclitFe  might  be  sum- 
moned to  attend  in  his  place,  in  order  to  be  censured 
for  not  waiting  upon  the  queen  in  her  last  moments. 
This  is  referred  to  in  the  following  letter  which  the 
doctor  wrote  to  another  of  his  friends  : — 

"  Casehalton,  August  1714. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  could  not  have  thought  so  old  an 
acquaintance,  and  so  good  a  friend  as  Sir  John  always 
professed  himself,  would  have  made  such  a  motion 
against  me.  God  knows  my  will  to  do  her  majesty 
any  service  has  ever  got  the  start  of  my  ability  ;  and 
I  have  nothing  that  gives  me  greater  an.\iety  and 
trouble  than  the  death  of  that  great  and  glorious 
princess.  I  must  do  that  justice  to  the  physicians 
that  attended  her  in  her  illness,  from  a  sight  of  the 
method  that  was  taken  for  her  preservation,  trans- 
mitted me  by  Dr.  Mead,  as  to  declare  nothing  was 
omitted  for  her  jireservation  ;  but  the  people  about 
her  (the  plagues  of  Egypt  fall  on  them  !)  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  physic  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  her.  I 
know  the  nature  of  attending  crowned  heads  in  their 
last  moments  too  well  to  be  fond  of  waiting  u[)on 
them,  without  being  sent  for  by  a  proper  authority. 
You  have  heard  of  pardons  being  signed  for  physi- 
cians before  a  sovereign's  demise.  However,  as  ill 
as  I  was,  I  would  have  went  to  the  queen  in  a  horse- 
litter  had  either  her  majesty,  or  those  in  commission 
next  to  her,  commanded  me  so  to  do.  You  may  tell 
Sir  John  as  much,  and  assure  him  from  me  that  his 
zeal  for  her  majesty  will  not  excuse  liis  ill  usage  of  a 
friend,  who  has  drank  many  a  hundred  bottles  with 
him,  and  cannot  even  after  this  breach  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding that  ever  was  preserved  between  us,  but 
have  a  very  good  esteem  for  him.  I  mtist  also  desire 
you  to  thank  Tom  Chapman  for  his  speech  in  my  lie- 
half ;  since  I  hear  it  is  the  first  he  ever  made,  which 
is  taken  the  more  kindly;  and  to  acquaint  him  that 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  Casehalton,  since  I  fear 
{for  so  the  gout  tells  me)  that  we  shall  never  sit  any 
more  in  the  house  of  commons  together. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your's,  with  the  greatest  friendship 
"  and  observance, 

"  John  Radcliffe." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctor's  chagrin 
at  his  having  mcurred  so  much  odium  as  rendered  it 
unsafe  for  him  to  go  abroad,  and  his  confinement  at 
home  on  that  account,  contrilmted  towards  shorten- 
ing his  life.  Indeed  he  asserts  this  himself  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  which  is  dated  the 
15th  of  October,  1714.  "  Your  lordship,"  says  he, 
"  is  too  well  acquainted  with  my  temper  to  imagine 
that  I  could  bear  the  reproaches  of  my  friends,  and 
threats  of  my  enemies,  without  laying  them  deeply  at 
heart ;  especially  since  there  are  no  grounds  for  the 
one  nor  foundation  for  the  other;  and  you  will  give 
me  credit  when  I  say  these  considerations  alone  have 
shortened  my  days.  I  dare  persuade  myself  that  the 
reports  which  have  been  raised  of  me,  relating  to  my 
non-attendance  on  the  queen  in  her  last  moments,  are 
received  by  you,  as  by  others  of  my  constant  and  as- 
suied  friends,  with  an  air  of  contempt  and  disbelief; 
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and  could  wish  they  made  as  little  impression  on  me. 
But  I  find  them  to  be  insupportable,  and  have  expe- 
rienced, that  though  there  are  repellent  medicines  for 
diseases  of  the  body,  those  of  the  mind  are  too  strong 
and  impetuous  for  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  most 
powerful  artist."  In  this  letter  Radcliffe  also  regrets 
that  he  had  indulged  himself  in  such  liberties  with  his 
bottle  companions,  and  advises  Lord  Denbigh,  who 
was  one  of  them,  to  adopt  a  more  regular  course  of 
life.  "  Your  lordship  knows  how  far  an  air  of  jollity 
has  obtained  amongst  you  and  your  acquaintance, 
and  how  many  of  them  in  a  few  years  have  died  mar- 
tyrs to  excess.  Let  me  conjure  you,  therefore,  for 
the  good  of  your  soul,  the  preservation  of  your  health, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  pu?)lic,  to  deny  yourself  the 
destructive  liberties  you  have  hitherto  taken  ;  and 
which  I  must  confess,  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow,  I 
have  been  too  great  a  partaker  of  in  your  company." 

Dr.  Radchft'e  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1714, 
and  his  body  lay  in  state  at  the  house  where  he  died 
till  the  27th  of  that  month.  It  was  then  removed  to 
the  house  of  an  undertaker  in  the  Strand,  from  which 
it  was  conveyed  to  Oxford,  where  it  was  interred  on 
Friday  the  3rd  of  December  following,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  organ-gallery  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
in  that  university  to  which  he  had  left  by  his  will  the 
greatest  jiart  of  his  estate.  All  the  colleges  and  halls 
in  the  university  were  directed  to  toll  a  bell  on  the 
day  on  which  the  doctor  was  buried  ;  as  had  also  been 
done  two  days  before,  when  an  oration  was  made  in 
honour  of  his  memory  by  the  university-orator.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  vice-chancellor,  the  regius 
professor  of  physic,  and  all  of  that  faculty ;  by  the 
noblemen  of  the  university,  the  doctors  and  bache- 
lors of  divinity  and  law,  and  the  masters  of  arts. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  RadclitFe  from  the  pen  of  an  able  writer : — 

"  Dr.  Radcliffe  was  the  most  celebrated  physician 
of  his  time,  and  was  generally  considered  as  superior 
to  all  others  as  a  successful  practitioner.  H  is  greatest 
excellence  seems  to  have  been  an  happy  sagacity  in 
finding  out  the  causes  of  diseases,  which  the  better 
enabled  him  to  apply  the  proper  remedies.  As  he 
was  apt  to  speak  contemptuously  of  other  physicians 
and  of  their  modes  of  practice,  so  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty  in  his  own  time,  as  well  as  since,  have 
spoken  very  slightingly  of  him  in  their  turn.  It  is 
probable  that  people  in  general  entertained  too  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  physicians 
of  real  merit ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  those  of  the  same  profession  have 
not  done  justice  to  the  medical  abilities  of  Radcliffe. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  an  high  opinion  of  Radclifie's 
merit ;  and  in  order  to  express  more  emphatically 
his  contempt  of  such  persons  as  spent  the  best  part 
of  their  time  in  niceties  of  language  and  verbal  criti- 
cisms, he  observes  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  'Natural  History  of  Jamaica,'  that  one 
of  this  turn  would  needs  persuade  him  that  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe could  not  cure  a  disease,  because  he  had  seen  a 
recipe  of  his  wherein  the  word  Pihda  was  spelt  with 
//.  RadcliflFe  was  not  a  hard  student,  but  he  certainly 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  was  unquestionably  a 
man  of  wit  and  strong  natural  understanding;  and 
the  uncommon  extensiveness  of  his  practice  must 
have  greatly  contributed  towards  increasing  his  skill 
and  abilities  as  a  physician." 

By  his  will  Dr.  Radcliffe  left  the  principal  part  of 
his  estate  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  which  he 
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was  a  very  munificent  benefactor.  He  left  "  all  his 
estates  in  Yorkshire  in  trust  to  pay  600/.  per  annum 
to  two  persons,  to  he  chosen  out  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  when  they  are  master  of  arts,  and  entered 
into  the  ])ractice  of  medicine.  They  are  to  receive 
this  sum  for  their  maintenance  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  and  no  longer  ;  the  half  of  which  time,  at  least, 
they  are  to  travel  in  parts  beyond  sea  for  their  belter 
improvement.  And  the  yearly  overplus  of  his  York- 
shire estates  he  left  to  University  college  in  Oxford, 
for  buying  perpetual  advowsons  for  the  members  of 
that  college.  He  also  left  5,000/.  for  building  the 
front  of  University  college  down  to  Logic  Lane,  an- 
swerable to  the  front  that  was  already  ])uilt ;  and  for 
building  the  master's  lodgings  therein  and  chambers 
for  his  two  travelling  fellows.  He  likewise  left 
40,000/.  for  building  a  library  in  Oxford,  and  pur- 
chasing the  lands  on  which  it  was  to  be  built :  and 
gave  150/.  per  annum  for  ever,  as  a  salary  for  the 
library  keeper ;  lOO/.  per  annum,  for  ever,  for  pur- 
chasing books  for  the  said  library,  and  100/.  per  an- 
num for  keeping  it  in  repair." 

The  Radcliffean  library  was  finished  in  the  year 
1747;  Gilibs  was  the  architect  by  whom  it  was 
erected.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  magnificent 
square,  formed  by  St.  Mary's  church,  the  public 
schools,  and  Brazennose  and  All  Souls'  colleges.  It 
is  a  sumptuous  pile  of  building,  standing  upon  ar- 
cades, which,  circularly  disposed,  inclose  a  spacious 
dome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  library  itself,  and 
into  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  flight  of  spiral 
steps.  As  Dr.  Radclitfe's  estates  produced  more  than 
was  sufficient  for  the  particular  purposes  for  which 
he  bequeathed  them,  his  trustees  erected  and  com- 
pletely furnished  the  public  infirmary  at  the  north 
side  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  which  is  denominated 
"  The  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  for  the  relief  of  the  Sick 
and  Lame  Poor,  from  whatever  county  recommended." 

RAEBURN,  SIR  HENRY,  a  distinguished  Scot- 
tish portrait  painter,  who  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1756,  and  received  his  education  from  his 
l)rother,  William  Raeburn.  The  circumstances  of 
young  Raeburn  rendering  it  urgent  that  he  should  as 
early  as  possii)le  be  enabled  to  provide  for  his  ov/n 
support,  he  was  accordingly,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
apprenticed  to  an  eminent  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh. 
It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  Ijegan  to  paint  minia- 
tures. In  what  manner  this  taste  first  showed  itself 
is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  it  certainly  was  altogether 
spontaneous,  without  lesson  or  example,  and  without 
even  having  ever  seen  a  picture.  His  miniatures 
were  executed,  however,  in  such  a  manner  as  drew 
immediate  attention  among  his  acquaintances.  His 
master  then  took  him  to  see  Martin's  pictures,  the 
view  of  which  altogether  astonished  and  delighted 
him,  and  made  an  im.pression  which  was  never 
effaced.  He  continued  to  paint  miniatures;  they 
were  much  admired,  and  were  soon  in  general  de- 
mand. His  time  was  fully  occupied,  and  he  generally 
painted  two  in  the  week.  In  the  course  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship young  Raeburn  began  to  paint  in  oil, 
and  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  soon  after  adopted  that 
style  in  preference  to  miniature  painting.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  Mr.  Rael)urn  became 
professionally  a  jiortrait-painter.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  married  a  daughter  of  Peter  Edgar, 
Esq.,  of  Bridgelands,  with  whom  he  received  some 
fortune.  Ambitious  still  farther  to  improve  his  art, 
he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  introduced  himself 
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and  his  works  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Re}'nolds. 
That  great  man  instantly  saw  all  that  the  young  Scots- 
man was  capable  of,  gave  him  the  kindest  reception, 
and  earnestly  advised  him  to  enlarge  his  ideas  by  a 
visit  to  Italy.  He  even  offered,  had  it  been  neces- 
sary, to  supply  him  with  money.  Mr.  Raeburn  ac- 
cordingly set  out  for  Rome,  well  furnished  with  intro- 
ductions from  Sir  Joshua  to  the  most  eminent  artists 
and  men  of  science  in  that  capital.  He  spent  two 
years  in  Italy,  assiduously  employed  in  studying 
those  great  works  of  art  with  which  that  country 
abounds.  His  powers  now  fully  matured,  Mr.  Rae- 
burn returned  in  I7S7  to  his  native  country,  and  im- 
mediately established  himself  at  Edinburgh.  Having 
taken  apartments  in  George  Street,  he  came  at  once 
into  full  employment  as  a  portrait-painter. 

In  1795,  finding  his  apartments  not  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  operations  to  be  there  carried  on,  he 
built  a  large  house  in  York  Place,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  fitted  up  as  a  gal- 
lery for  exhibition,  while  the  lower  was  divided  intocon- 
venient  painting  rooms.  Mr.  Raeburn  had  always  his 
domestic  residence  at  St. Bernard's,  nearStockbridge, 
in  a  house  beautifully  situated  on  the  waters  of  Leith. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn  painted  portraits  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  individuals  by  whom  Scotland 
has  for  the  last  half  century  been  graced.  Among 
the  works  executed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
were  the  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell,  Mac  Donnell  of  Glengarry,  &c. 

We  give  the  following  estimate  of  the  general  me- 
rits of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn's  pictures  from  the  pen  of 
an  eminent  artist: — 

"  Of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn's  pictures,  it  maybe  said, 
that  few,  perhaps  none  of  them,  exhibit  that  attention 
to  finishing  which  invites  close  and  minute  inspec- 
tion. At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he  began  to 
paint  for  effect ;  and  he  seems  to  have  judged  that 
labour  imnecessary  which  was  not  to  tell  in  the 
general  result  of  his  works,  as  viewed  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator.  In  the  works  of  Vandyke 
this  minuteness  of  finish,  and  delicate  expression  of 
all  the  smaller  parts,  has  been  happily  coml)ined 
with  a  mastery  and  power  over  the  general  effect, 
which,  while  it  takes  nothing  away  from  their  vigour 
as  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  renders  them 
interesting  and  delightful  as  subjects  of  near  inspec- 
tion and  careful  analysis.  To  those  who  are  curious 
to  know  how  far  this  latter  quality  may  be  sacrificed 
without  prejudice  to  the  former,  the  pictures  of  Sir 
Henry  will  afford  a  school  of  very  interesting  instruc- 
tion ;  nor  is  that  discernment  and  dexterity  to  be 
ranked  of  ordinary  attainment,  which  can  at  once  see, 
and  at  once  express,  all  that  is  effective  and  essential, 
so  as  to  exhibit,  at  the  distance  from  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  seen,  the  full  result  of  the  highest  and 
most  careful  finishing.  All  who  are  conversant  with 
the  ])ractice  of  art,  must  have  observed  how  often  the 
spirit  which  gave  life  and  vigour  to  a  first  sketch  has 
gradually  evaporated  as  the  picture  advanced  to  its 
more  finished  state.  To  preserve  this  spirit,  com- 
bined v.ith  the  evanescent  delicacies  and  blendings 
which  nature  on  minute  inspection  exhibits,  consti- 
tutes a  perfection  in  art  to  which  few  have  attained. 
And  if  the  ivorks  of  Sir  Henry  fail  to  exhibit  this 
rare  combination  in  that  degree,  to  this  distinction 
they  will  ahvavs  have  a  just  claim,  that  they  possess 
a  freedom,  a  vigour  and  spirit  of  effect,  conveying  an 
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impression  of  grace,  and  life,  and  reality,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  amidst  thousands  of  pictures,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  of  more  elaljorate  execution, 
and  pains- taking  finish." 

When  George  tlie  Fourth  visited  Scotland  he  con- 
ferred ou  Mr.  Raeburn  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
and,  it  is  said,  that  so  far  was  this  from  having  been 
the  result  of  any  application,  that  Mr.  Raeburn  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  it  till  the  evening  before, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Peel,  announcing 
the  royal  intention,  and  requesting  him  to  meet  his 
majesty  next  day  at  Hopetoun  House.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  great  saloon,  amid  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  company,  and  with  the  sword  of  Sir 
Alexander  Hope. 

Sir  Henry  received  afterwards  the  appointment  of 
portrait-painter  to  his  majesty  for  Scotland  ;  a  nomi- 
nation, however,  which  was  not  announced  to  him  till 
the  very  day  when  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness. 
The  king,when  conferring  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  portrait  of  himself 
painted  by  this  great  artist  ;  but  Sir  Henry's  nu- 
merous engagements  jjrevented  him  from  visiting  the 
metropolis  for  that  purpose. 

Although  Sir  Henry  had  now  reached  the  decline 
of  life,  yet  his  vigorous  constitution,  fortified  by  ha- 
bitual temperance,  gave  a  reasonable  hope  of  his 
living  to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  He  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  health,  and  was  just  returned 
from  an  excursion  into  Fifeshire  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  Chief  Baron  Shepherd,  and  a  small  party 
of  friends,  united  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Chief 
Commissioner  Adam,  who  have  for  some  years  ])ast 
interposed  a  parenthesis  into  the  chapter  of  public 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  objects  of  histo- 
rical curiosity  and  interest.  None  of  the  party  on 
this  occasion  seemed  more  to  enjoy  the  party  or  its 
objects  than  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  He  showed  on  all 
occasions  his  usual  vigour,  both  of  body  and  of  intel- 
lect, and  visited  with  enthusiasm  the  ancient  ruins  of 
St.  Andrew's  of  Pittenweem. 

When  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
sate  to  him,  in  order  that  Sir  Henry  might  finish 
two  portraits  ;  one,  already  mentioned,  for  the  artist 
himself,  and  one  for  Lord  Montague.  These  were 
the  last  pictures  which  the  pencil  of  this  great  master 
ever  touched — a  subject  of  affectionate  regret  to  the 
person  represented,  who  had  been  long  a  friend  of 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  Within  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards this  amiable  and  excellent  man  was  suddenly 
atlected  with  a  general  decay  and  debility,  not  accom. 
panied  by  any  visible  complaint.  This  state  of  ill- 
ness,  after  continuing  for  about  a  week  to  baffle  all 
the  efforts  of  medical  skill,  terminated  fatally  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1S23,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-seven. 

RAFFLES,  SIR  STAMFORD.— This  learned  na- 
turalist and  enterprising  traveller  ranks  higher  from 
his  personal  character  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
same  walk  of  lite.  He  was  born  at  sea  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1781,  and  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Raffles,  one  of  the  oldest  captains  in  the  West 
Indian  trade  out  of  the  port  of  London.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather  held  a  situation  in  the  prerogative 
office.  Doctors'  Commons ;  but  little  beyond  this  is 
known  of  his  family.  In  his  childhood  and  in  early 
youth  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  a  thoughtfulness 
and  a  closeness  of  application  above  his  years.     The 
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chief  part  of  the  education  he  received  was  at  an 
academy  at  Hammersmith,  from  v/hence,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  removed  to  the  situation  of 
an  extra  clerk  in  the  East  India  house.  Many  years 
after  this  he  thus  writes  to  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Raffles: — "  The  deficiency  of  my  early  education  has 
never  been  fully  supplied,  and  I  have  never  ceased 
to  deplore  the  necessity  which  withdrew  me  so  early 
from  school.  I  had  hardly  been  two  years  at  a 
boarding-school  when  I  was  withdrawn,  and  forced 
to  enter  on  the  busy  scenes  of  ])ublic  life,  then  a 
mere  boy.  My  leisure  hours,  however,  still  conti- 
nued to  be  devoted  to  favourite  studies,  and  with  the 
little  aid  my  allowances  afforded,  I  contrived  to  make 
myself  master  of  the  French  language  and  to  prose- 
cute inquiries  into  some  of  the  branches  of  literature 
and  science ;  this  was,  however,  in  stolen  moments, 
either  before  the  office  hours  in  the  morning  or  after 
them  in  the  evening.  I  look  back  to  those  days  of 
difficulty  and  application  with  some  degree  of  plea- 
sure. I  feel  that  I  did  all  that  I  could,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with. 

"  This  statement  will  account  for  my  deficiencies 
in  education:  all  I  ever  presumed  to  consider  myself 
was — a  lover  and  admirer  of  all  that  I  could  reach  in 
literature  and  science.  The  varied,  important,  and 
incessant  duties  of  my  public  life  have  always  de- 
])rived  me  of  that  calm  and  retirement  which  I  ha\'e 
desired,  and  to  which  alone  I  look  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  my  ambition  on  earth.  To  qualify  myself  for 
the  enjoyment  of  such  a  state  I  omit  no  opportunity. 
The  high  stations  which  I  have  held  have  enabled 
me  to  foster  and  encourage  the  pursuits  of  others, 
and  if  I  have  any  merit  it  has  rather  been  as  the  pa- 
tron of  science  than  in  any  other  capacity." 

Chained  down  to  the  desk  at  the  above-mentioned 
early  age,  and  doomed  as  it  then  appeared  to  obscu- 
rity and  drudgery — without  friends  to  aid  him  and 
without  the  hope  of  ])romotion — the  natural  bias  of 
his  mind  and  the  talents  which  he  must  have  been 
conscious  of  possessing  had  but  little  scope.  His 
attention  to  the  dull  routine  of  copying  was,  however, 
most  patient  and  unremitting;  he  worked  early  and 
late,  and  by  his  extra  labour  earned  a  small  addition 
to  his  salary.  His  parents  were  in  difficulties  and 
all  his  little  gains  were  carried  home  for  their  relief. 
"  His  affection  to  his  mother,"  says  Lady  Raffles, 
"  was  always  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  his 
heart.  At  this  time,  with  that  self-denying  devotion 
to  the  happiness  of  others,  woich  was  his  distinguish- 
ing quality  through  life,  he  deprived  himself  of  every 
indulgence  that  he  might  devote  to  her  his  hard- 
earned  pittance  ;  and  in  after  days  of  comparative 
affluence  he  dehghted  in  surrounding  her  with  every 
comfort."  His  youth  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
characterized  by  innocence  and  simplicity.  Lady 
Raffles  observes,  that — 

"  As  a  school-boy  his  garden  was  his  delight:  to 
this  was  added  a  love  of  animals,  v/hich  was  perhaps 
unequalled.  It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  properties  of  a  great  mind,  that  it 
can  contract  as  well  as  dilate  itself,  and  the  mind 
which  cannot  do  both  is  not  great  in  its  full  extent : 
this  observation  was  forcibly  realised  in  him ;  he 
spent  hours  in  fondling  and  domesticating  those  ob- 
jects of  his  care  and  attention.  He  entered  with  the 
most  child-like  simplicity  into  occupations  and  plea- 
sm-es  which  many  would  consider  beneath  their  no- 
tice.    A  mountain  scene  would  bring  tears  into  his 
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eyes ;  a  flower  would  call  forth  a  burst  of  favourite 
poetry ;  it  was  perhaps  peculiar  to  himself  to  be 
able  lo  remark  on  his  last  return  to  England,  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  horse-race,  never  fired  a  gun." 

Mr.  Raffles  possessed  through  life  an  e.xtraordinary 
facility  of  acquiring  languages,  and  the  "  further 
East"  afforded  him  abundant  scope  for  the  e.xercise 
of  this  talent.  His  studies  at  home  were  desultory, 
but  he  was  always  acquiring  something  which  he  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  retaining  in  his  memory.  His 
abilities  were  taken  notice  of  in  the  office  and  men- 
tioned to  those  who  had  the  power  to  reward  them ; 
and,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  he  was  put  upon  the 
establishment  over  the  heads  of  several  others.  In 
1805  the  court  of  directors  determined  to  form  an 
establishment  on  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Is- 
land. India  was  the  field  for  which  the  ambition  of 
Raffles  most  panted,  and  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  secretary, 
aware  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  that  sphere,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh 
Inglis,  who  gave  him  the  appointment  of  assistant 
secretary  to  the  new  government,  and  ever  afterwards 
watched  his  progress  with  an  almost  paternal  interest. 

In  September  1805  Mr.  Raffles  arrived  at  Pe- 
nang. The  progress  he  had  made  in  the  Malay  lan- 
guage on  the  passage'  gave  him  an  immediate  and 
decided  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 
By  intense  application  he  speedily  acquired  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history,  government,  and  local  in- 
terests of  the  neighbouring  states  and  islands.  "He 
conversed  freely  with  the  natives  who  were  con- 
stantly visiting  Penang,  many  of  whom  were  found 
to  be  sensible  intelligent  men,  and  greatly  pleased 
to  find  a  person  holding  Mr.  Raffles's  situation,  able 
and  anxious  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage." On  the  elevation  in  1306  of  Mr.  Pearson 
to  the  council  he  was  appointed  secretary,  and  about 
the  same  time  registrar  to  the  new  court  of  judica- 
ture. But  the  fatigue  and  responsibihty  of  organiz- 
ing a  new  government,  in  a  climate  which  in  a  very 
short  period  proved  fatal  to  two  governors,  the  whole 
of  the  council  and  many  of  the  new  settlers,  brought 
on  an  alarming  illness,  which  made  it  advisable  he 
should  proceed  to  Malacca  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  Here  he  had  an  ojiportunily  of  observing 
and  mingling  with  the  varied  population  congregated 
from  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  and  from  the 
more  distant  countries  of  Asia — from  Java,  Am- 
boyna,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  Papua,  China, 
Cochin-China,  &c. ;  and  the  knowledge  he  obtained 
from  these  strangers  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
several  resources,  of  their  trade,  their  customs,  man- 
ners, and  feelings,  became  of  infinite  service  to  him 
in  the  high  and  responsible  situations  he  was  shortly 
destined  to  fill. 

Happy  for  Malacca  that  this  visit  was  made !  Or- 
ders had  been  issued  for  demolishing  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  destroying  the  public  buildings,  with  the 
view  of  deterring  Europeans  from  establishing  them- 
selves there,  and  of  transferring  the  trade  and  popu- 
lation to  Penang.  This  Dutcli  kind  of  policy  ac- 
corded so  ill  with  Raffles's  feeling,  that  he  made  a 
strong  remonstrance  against  so  cruel  a  proceeding. 
He  represented  that  the  population  far  exceeded 
20,000  souls— Dutch,  Portuguese, and  their  half-caste 
Chinese,  Arabs,  Javanese,  6cc.,  of  whom  more  than 
three-fourths  were  born  in  Malacca,  where  their  fa- 
milies had  been  settled  for  centuries.  Here  they  felt 
they  were  at  home  ;  their  peculiarities  were  attended 
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to,  their  rank  respected,  and  their  wants  supplied. 
Many  were  proprietors  of  the  soil,  or  attached  to 
those  who  were  so  ;  their  gardens  produced  pepper, 
vegetable,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  abundance;  and 
from  these  and  the  fisheries  they  derived  comfort  and 
independence.  That  they  were  strongly  bound  to 
the  soil  was  proved  by  their  not  accepting  the  oflTers 
made  of  a  free  passage  to  Penang,  in  one  single  in- 
stance. On  these  representations  the  orders  were 
countermanded,  and  the  government  thus  escaped  a 
heavy  and  needless  load  of  obloquy  and  indignation. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Penang,  Mr.  Raffles  made 
an  acquaintance  with  that  extraordinary  young  man, 
the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  on  whose  return  to  Calcutta, 
where  he  was  established  in  the  household  of  Lord 
Minto,  a  correspondence  ensued  on  Malayan  lan- 
I  guage  and  literature,  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  eastern  Archipelago.  The  letters  of  Raffles 
were  shown  to  the  governor-general,  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  talent  and  intelligence  they 
displayed  that  he  commissioned  Leyden  to  say  to 
his  friend,  that  he  should  be  gratified  in  receiving 
directly  from  himself  any  communications  respecting 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Indian  seas.  This  led  to  a 
regular  correspondence,  and  so  satisfied  was  his  lord- 
ship of  the  superior  knowledge  possessed  by  Raffles, 
that  he  hinted  at  placing  him  in  the  government  of 
the  Moluccas,  which  in  the  year  IS  10  had  fallen  into 
our  hands.  This  suggestion  determined  Mr.  Raffles 
to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  kindness  and  marked  attention  by  Lord  Minto, 
who  from  this  moment  appears  to  have  reposed  in 
him  the  most  unreserved  confidence.  About  this 
time  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  France  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte  all  the  valuable  and 
extensive  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  eastern 
seas,  of  which  Java  was  the  great  central  ])oint,  and 
from  which  operations  were  likely  to  be  most  suc- 
cessfully directed  against  the  political  ascendency 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  England.  "  I  at 
once,"  says  Raffles,  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  "drew 
his  lordship's  attention  to  Java,  by  observing  that 
there  were  other  islands  worthy  of  his  consideration 
besides  the  Moluccas — Java,  for  instance.  On  the 
mention  of  Java,  his  lordship  cast  a  look  of  such 
scrutiny,  anticipation,  and  kindness,  upon  me,  as  I 
shall  never  forget.  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  Java  is  an  in- 
teresting island ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  in- 
formation you  can  give  me  concerning  it.'  This  was 
quite  enough,  the  information  had  already  been  col- 
lected, and  the  result  was,  his  lordship's  determina- 
tion to  undertake  without  delay,  and  on  his  own 
responsibihty,  the  reduction  of  Java  and  its  depen- 
dencies."' Mr.  Raffles  was  despatched  forthwith  to 
Malacca  in  the  capacity  of  agent  to  the  governor-ge- 
neral. Here  he  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  ;  to  open  communications  with 
the  several  native  chieftains  of  the  Archipelago,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  information  as  to  their  feehngs 
with  regard  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
tension of  the  British  influence  in  the  eastern  seas. 
On  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  Minto  arrived  at  Malacca, 
when  Mr.  Raffles  put  into  his  hands  a  minute  of  all 
the  information  he  had  collected,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  what 
assiduity,  energy,  and  talent,  are  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. It  occupies  nearly  sixty  pages  of  the  me- 
moir, is  full  of  information  respecting  every  part  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  takes  a  most  statesmanlike  view 
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of  the  whole  subject.  A  difficulty  had  been  started 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  passage  for  the  expedition  among 
the  islands  and  through  the  narrow  straits.  The  al- 
ternative of  two  routes  jjresented  itself ;  the  direct 
route  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Borneo,  which 
was  represented  as  very  difficult  and  uncertain,  if  not 
altogether  impracticable  ;  the  other  round  the  north 
and  east  coasts  of  Borneo  and  through  the  straits  of 
Macassar,  which,  though  considered  practicable,  was 
stated  to  be  imminently  dangerous  as  well  as  tedious. 
But  Raffles  had  solved  the  problem  ;  he  had  sent  a 
vessel  to  examine  the  supposed  difficulties,  and  to 
perform  the  passage  ;  he,  therefore,  stated  boldly  that 
"  he  did  not  hesitate  to  stake  his  reputation  on  the 
success  which  would  attend  the  expedition,  if  the 
route  he  pointed  out  should  be  followed."  The  naval 
authorities  were  all  opposed  to  the  attempt  of  a  new 
passage  with  so  many  transports  ;  but  Lord  Minto, 
in  full  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  Raffles,  em- 
barked with  him  in  his  majesty's  ship  Modeste,  com- 
manded by  his  own  son  ;  and  in  less  than  six  weeks 
after  quitting  Malacca,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  ninety  sail,  was  in  sight  of  Batavia  without 
accident  to  a  single  vessel.  Lord  Minto  observes — 
"  If  I  had  yielded  to  the  predicted  difficulties  of  the 
passage,  the  expedition  must  have  been  abandoned 
for  the  present  year."  The  result  of  this  expedition 
is  well  known.  On  the  reduction  of  this  grand  is- 
land, or  as  Lord  Minto  announces  it  to  the  authori- 
ties at  home,  "an  empire  which  for  two  centuries 
had  contributed  greatly  to  the  power,  prosperity,  and 
grandeur,  of  one  of  the  principal  and  most  respected 
states  in  Europe."  Its  government,  though  partly 
pledged  to  another.  Lord  Minto  declared  "  he  could 
not  conscientiously  withhold  from  him  who  had  won 
it ;"  and  therefore,  "  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  office,"  his  lordship  performed 
a  noble  act  of  justice,  equally  honourable  to  the  giver 
and  receiver,  by  immediately  appointing  Mr.  Raffles 
to  the  situation  under  the  title  of  "  heutenant-go- 
vernor  of  Java  and  its  dependencies."  Lady  Raffles 
here  observes, — 

"  An  event  occurred  at  this  time  to  interrupt  the 
satisfaction,  and  humble  the  heart  that  might  have 
been  too  much  elated  at  the  success  which  had 
crowned  the  expedition.  Dr.  Leyden  was  seized  with 
a  fever  a  few  days  after  he  had  reached  those  shores, 
on  which  he  hoped  to  slake  his  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend.  This 
loss  was  deeply  mourned  by  Mr.  Raffles,  who  had 
anticipated  the  happiness  of  having  as  an  inmate  of 
his  family,  one  with  whom  he  could  take  counsel 
both  in  public  and  private  ;  whose  judgment  would 
aid,  whose  affection  would  cheer,  and  whose  society 
would  brighten  the  care  and  troubles  of  the  respon- 
sible situation  he  was  about  to  undertake."  We  are 
now  to  contemplate  the  young  extra  clerk  of  the 
India  house  in  his  capacity  of  governor  over  some 
five  or  six  millions  of  people.  His  first  care  was  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  materials  he 
had  to  work  upon.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  Eng- 
lish residents  to  the  native  courts  to  institute  statis- 
tical enquiries  in  every  district ;  to  cause  a  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  whole  island  ;  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
formation of  the  lands  attached  to  each  village,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  they  were  held;  to  discontinue 
many  expensive  and  useless  establishments ;  to  re- 
form the  departments  of  revenue,  commerce,  and 
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judicature ;  and,  in  short,  to  collect  such  a  body  of 
materials  as  might  enable  him  to  carry  into  effect  that 
thorough  change  of  a  vicious  system  which  he  con- 
sidered indispensable,  no  less  for  the  interests  and 
honour  of  the  British  government  than  for  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  island  itself.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Raffles, 
that  in  totally  subverting  the  estabhshments  by  means 
of  the  very  persons  who  had  fattened  on  the  abuses 
which  beset  them  all,  he  seems  to  have  incurred  no 
|)ersonal  animosities.  So  judiciously,  indeed,  was  the 
change  introduced,  that  not  a  single  individual,  high 
or  low,  felt  aggrieved  by  it ;  the  native  population, 
chiefs,  subordinates,  and  people,  with  one  accord 
hailed  the  new  order  of  things  as  a  boon  conferred 
upon  them  by  British  philanthropy,  and  entered  on 
the  enjoyment  of  its  advantages  with  confidence  and 
increased  industry.  "  His  mild,  conciliatory,  and 
unassuming  manners,  obtained  for  him  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  Dutch  ;  whilst  the  natives,  who 
had  been  led  to  form  the  highest  possible  opinion  of 
his  character,  looked  with  anxious  hope  for  that  ame- 
lioration in  their  condition  which  they  afterwards  ex- 
perienced, and  which  will  make  his  memory  adored 
on  the  island  of  Java  for  ages  to  come."  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  British  government  succeeded 
to  Java  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  public  distress, 
when  the  Dutch  had  been  unable  to  pay  even  their 
lowest  establishments,  when  the  funds  of  the  public 
charities  had  been  appropriated  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  and  the  finances  of  the  colony  were  in  a 
condition  of  bankruptcy.  A  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency inundated  the  whole  island.  The  revenues 
were  paid  in  this  paper  that  could  not  be  re-issued. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  option  left  but  to  withdraw 
this  paper  from  circulation,  and  the  only  means  of 
doing  so  was  by  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  which 
Lord  Minto  approved  of  as  an  able  expedient  in  a 
case  of  great  emergency,  though  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  company  thought  fit  to  disapprove  it.  The 
change  of  system  was,  however,  universally  felt  as  a 
blessing  by  the  people  of  Java. 

"If  I  look  forward,"  observes  Mr.  Raffles,  "to  its 
effects  as  it  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  the  public  revenue,  the  result  is 
incalculable.  Let  the  present  wretched  state  of  the 
Dutch  metropolis  of  the  east  be  contrasted  with  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  British  establishments  wher- 
ever they  have  been  formed,  and  it  will  speak  a  vo- 
lume in  favour  of  the  change.  Desolation  and  ruin 
would  seem  to  have  tracked  the  steps  of  the  Dutch 
power  wherever  it  has  extended  ;  individual  pros- 
perity and  national  riches  have  accumulated  under 
the  English.  The  principles  of  their  governments 
are  radically  different,  and  with  such  experience  be- 
fore us  can  it  be  a  question  on  which  side  we  shall 
rely  ?  The  mass  of  the  population,  snatched  as  they 
are  at  a  favourable  moment  from  the  destructive 
grasp  of  Mahomedan  despotism  and  indefinite  exac- 
tion, and  established  in  the  possession  of  property, 
to  be  secured  by  impartial  justice  and  administered 
to  them  in  a  simple  and  a  prompt  mode,  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  sentiments  and  institutions,  afford  a 
wide  scope  to  the  philosopher  as  well  as  to  the  states- 
man. A  new  people,  still  advancing  in  civilization 
even  under  the  former  restraints,  with  what  accele- 
rated progress  will  they  not  proceed  when  their  na- 
tural energies  have  fair  play?" 
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The  measures  which  Mr.  Raffles  carried  into  effect 
were,  extensive  revenue  and  judicial  arrangements; 
reforms  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  magistracy;  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  of  laws  for  the  abohtion'of  slavery;  the*  pro- 
secution of  the  statistical  surveys  by  a  committee ; 
the  establishment  of  a  benevolent  society,  and  of 
schools  for  the  natives ; — the  revival  of  the  Batavian 
society,  and  the  holding  out  of  great  encouragement 
for  researches  and  making  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory. But  that  which  raised  the  condition  of  the 
great  agricultural  population  Avas,  the  abolition  of 
forced  deliveries  of  produce  and  conferring  the  pri- 
vilege of  bringing  it  to  a  free  and  open  market.  By 
these  judicious  measures,  the  revenue,  "  which  at  no 
time  under  the  Dutch  exceeded  four  millions  of  ru- 
pees, was  not  less,  in  the  year  he  left  it,  than  thirty 
millions."  Mr.  Raffles  appears,  from  the  first  moment, 
to  have  been  anxious  to  abolish  that  dreadful  scourge, 
slavery,  throughout  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  leading  inhabit- 
ants expressed  their  concurrence  in  his  views  ;  but 
the  Bengal  authorities  refused  their  sanction  under 
the  plea  of  its  not  being  known  whether  the  govern- 
ment was  permanently  to  be  administered  by  the 
king  or  by  the  company.  When  it  was  proposed 
that  all  the  slaves  on  the  island  should  be  registered, 
a  native'chief,  the  Penambahan  of  Samunap,  proudly 
declared,  "  I  will  not  register  my  slaves  ;  hitherto 
they  have  been  kept  such  because  it  was  the  custom, 
and  the  Dutch  liked  to  be  attended  by  slaves  when 
we  visited  the  palace ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  English,  they  shall  cease  to  be  slaves.  For  long 
have  I  felt  shame,  and  my  blood  has  run  cold  when 
I  reflected  on  what  I  once  saw  at  Batavia  and  Sama- 
rang,  where  human  beings  were  exposed  for  public 
sale,  placed  on  a  table  and  examined  like  sheep  and 
oxen."  When  Raffles  mentioned  this  noble  trait  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  his  first  return  to  England,  he 
was  commissioned  to  carry  out  a  seal,  to  be  presented 
to  this  chief,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  liberal  act; 
and  the  latter,  in  return,  requested  Mr.Wilberforce's 
acceptance  of  a  handsome  crees.  The  blessings  which 
Mr.  Raffles  had  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Java 
were  not  attained  without  difficulties,  and  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  events  of  a  disagreeable  nature. 
The  public  tranquillity  was  speedily  disturbed  by 
some  of  the  native  powers  of  Java,  particularly  the 
sultan  of  Djojocarta,  who  vainly  imagined  he  could 
succeed  in  driving  the  Europeans  from  the  island ; 
but  Raffles  was  aware  of  the  confederacy  he  was  en- 
deavouring^to  establish,  and,  by  a  force  under  Colonel 
Gillespie,  crushed  the  whole  of  the  malcontents  in 
detail.  The  proceedings  of  the  sultan  of  Palembang, 
a  dependency  situated  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  next 
required  his  prompt  attention.  A  commission  being 
sent  to  this  sultan  to  have  the  right  of  British  do- 
minion acknowledged,  he  not  only  disdainfully  re- 
fused to  hear  of  such  a  claim,  but  formed  the  diabo- 
lical plan  of  murdering  the  commissioners,  and  all 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Such  atrocities 
determined  Mr.  Raffles  to  take  immediate  and  deci- 
sive measures,  and  for  this  purpose  Colonel  Gillespie 
was  sent  with  a  commanding  force  ;  but  bad  weather 
and  the  currents  of  the  river  retarded  his  progress. 
As  he  proceeded,  intelligence  was  brought  that  the 
sultan  had  fled, — that  confusion,  plunder,  and  mur- 
der prevailed,  not  only  within  the  interior  of  the  fort 
and  palace,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  city ;  and  that 


a  massacre  by  the  sultan's  adherents  was  meditated 
the  very  next  night  on  the  wealthy  Chinese  and  other 
inhabitants,  whose  property  was  to  become  the  prize 
of  the  assassins.  Gillespie,  on  hearing  this,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Arab  chief  who  had  brought  the  in- 
telligence, in  his  canoe,  accompanied  only  by  Capt. 
Meares  and  a  Spanish  gentleman  ;  in  it  and  another 
small  canoe  were  distributed  seven  grenadiers  of  the 
59th  regiment,  and  they  were  followed  by  two  men 
of  war's  boats. 

The  canoes,  in  one  of  which  the  colonel  was,  had 
gained  much  on  the  other  two  boats,  and  were  now 
completely  out  of  sight,  when  the  report  of  a  signal- 
gun  fired  by  the  enemy  not  a  little  alarmed  them 
and  increased  the  anxiety  for  the  rest  of  the  party ; 
the  more  so  as  every  thing  around  tended  to  excite 
suspicion  of  some  treacherous  design  being  in  agita- 
tion. A  dreadful  yell  and  shrieking  in  all  directions 
was  next  heard,  and  lights  and  conflagrations  were 
seen  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  large  tract 
of  population,  which  stretched  along  both  banks  of 
the  river  for  upwards  of  seven  miles.  By  the  re- 
doubled exertions  of  the  crews  the  boats  in  the  rear 
were  soon  brought  up  to  the  support  of  the  little 
band,  and  thus  happily  formed  in  time  an  important 
junction. 

To  paint  the  horrors  of  the  scene  that  presented 
itself  in  their  true  colours  or  to  attempt  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sensations  it  was  calculated  to  excite, 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  the  undaunted  act 
which  gained  the  possession  of  the  fort,  the  palace, 
and  its  batteries  may  be  credited  when  the  name  of 
the  leader  is  recollected.  Undismayed,  in  the  face  of 
numerous  bodies  of  armed  men.  Colonel  Gillespie 
boldly  stepped  on  shore  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
and  with  those  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the 
canoe  and  the  seven  grenadiers,  he  marched  with  a 
firm  step  through  a  multitude  of  Arabs  and  trea- 
cherous Malays,  whose  missile  weapons,  steeped  in 
poison,  glimmered  by  the  light  of  torches. 

Huge  battlements  with  immense  gates  leading  from 
one  area  to  another  presented  the  frightful  spectacle 
of  human  blood  still  reeking  and  flowing  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  massive  gates  closed  upon  the  rear,  and 
the  blood-stained  court-yards  through  which  the  party 
were  conducted  appeared  as  if  they  were  the  passage 
to  a  slaughter-house. 

A  Malay,  who  had  pressed  through  the  crowd, 
approached  the  colonel  and  was  walking  by  his  side, 
when  a  large  double-edged  knife  was  secretly  put 
into  his  hands  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  a 
dark  stormy  night,  and  a  ray  of  lightning  at  the 
very  instant  when  the  man  was  pushing  the  knife  up 
his  long  loose  sleeve  to  conceal  it,  discovered  the 
weapon.  The  colonel's  eye  caught  the  object,  and 
instantly  turning  round,  he  had  the  fellow  seized,  to- 
tally regardless  of  the  crowd  :  thus  fortunately  fi-us- 
trating  by  his  firmness  the  murderous  design.  The 
weapon  was  found  as  described,  but  the  man  con- 
trived to  steal  away  in  the  crowd  and  escaped. 

The  palace  exhibited  a  melancholy  picture  of  de- 
vastation and  cruelty.  Murder  had  been  succeeded 
by  rapine,  and  while  the  palace  was  completely' ran- 
sacked, the  pavements  and  floors  were  clotted  with 
blood.  In  every  direction  spectacles  of  woe  caught 
the  sight  and  were  rendered  peculiarly  awful  by  the 
glare  of  the  surrounding  conflagration,  accompanied 
by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder. 
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The  flames  which  continued  to  spread  destruc- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  rain  that  poured  down  in 
torrents,  had  reached  the  outer  huildings  of  the  pa- 
lace and  threatened  the  part  wliere  the  colonel  with 
his  party  had  taken  up  their  temporary  abode.  The 
cracking  of  bamboos  resembling  the  discharge  of 
musketry;  the  tumbling  in  of  burning  roofs  with  a 
tremendous  crash ;  the  near  approach  of  the  fire  in 
the  midst  of  an  immense  hostile  multitude  and  as- 
sassins ;  altogether  gave  to  their  situation  a  most 
appalling  prospect. 

The  little  band  consisting  only  of  seventeen  Bri- 
tish grenadiers,  with  the  officers,  naval  and  military, 
already  mentioned,  and  a  few  seamen  belonging  to 
the  gig  and  barge,  had  to  secure  possession  of  the 
fort  and  to  provide  for  their  safet}',  in  the  determined 
resolution  of  selling  their  lives  dearly  should  any 
attack  be  made  before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
Having  carefully  reconnoitred  by  the  light  of  torches 
the  interior  of  the  palace  court,  and  ordered  all  the 
entrances  except  one  to  be  shut  and  barricadoed. 
Colonel  Gillespie  stationed  the  grenadiers  at  the 
principal  entrance,  and  the  strictest  guard  was  kept 
up.  Soon  after  midnight  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hailing  the  welcome  arrival  of  Major  Trench  with 
about  sixty  men  of  the  8 9th  regiment,  and  the  re 


consideration  of  the  payment  of  400,000  dollars  !   Or 
this  point  Mr.  RalHes  says, — 

"  The  instructions  to  Lord  Minto,  which  autho* 
rized  the  conquest,  directed  that  after  dismantling  the 
fortifications  the  country  should  be  given  up  in  inde- 
pendence to  the  native  chiefs.  Holland  at  that  time 
did  not  exist  as  a  nation,  and  the  prospect  of  trans- 
ferring Java  to  France  was  not  to  be  contemi)lated. 
The  humane  and  benevolent  mind  of  Lord  }tIinto  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  suddenly  transferring  back  to 
the  natives  a  colony  which  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  European  authority  for  two  centuries.  If  such  a 
policy  were  to  be  pursued,  he  conceived  that  it  ought 
to  be  gradual ;  and  while  he  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  suspending,  ])ending  the  reference  to 
Europe,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  orders  he  had 
received,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  done 
so,  and  publicly  to  assure  the  natives  that  they  would, 
in  the  meantime,  be  allowed  every  degree  of  rational 
liberty  and  independence  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  provisional  government  he  had  established. 
On  this  principle  was  m.y  government  regulated  ;  and 
you  may  judge  with  what  surprise  we  received  a  copy 
of  the  convention  for  the  unconditional  transfer  of 
the  country  to  the  Dutch,  as  the  first  and  only  com- 
rnunication  from  Europe.     'l"he  Dutch  no  sooner  ob- 


maining  part  of  the  ordered  advance  under  Lieute-  tained  possession  than  it  became  an  object  with  them 
nant-Colonel  M'Leod  joined  the  little  garrison  early  to  lower  the  character  of  the  British  provisional  ad- 
the  next  morning.  Thus  an  act  of  daring  enterprise,  ministration,  to  displace  those  in  whom  we  had  con- 
conceived  with  judgment  and  executed  with  intrepid-  fidence,  and  to  obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  recol- 
ity,  gained  possession  of  the  fort  and  batteries  de-  lection  of  our  rule.  Of  this  I  do  not  complain  ;  if 
fended  by  242  pieces  of  cannon,  without  the  loss  of  our  ministers,  in  the  zenith  of  their  mxagnanimity, 
a  man.    This  formidable  position  could  not  have  been  chose  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  5,000,000  of  people. 


carried  under  any  other  circumstances  of  attack  but 
by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  and  by  hazarding  alto- 
gether the  safety  of  the  little  armament. 

Alluding  to  the  previous  massacre.  Colonel  Gil- 
lespie observes  in  his  report  to  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, that  "  the  unwary  and  confiding  Dutchmen, 
unsuspicious  of  evil  intentions,  were  speedily  sur- 
rounded, without  the  hope  of  escape;  the  guns  were 
all  seized  by  parties  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate garrison  were  dragged  to  a  scene  of  cold- 
blooded cruelty,  which  can  never  be  contemplated  but 
with  sentiments  of  horror  and  abhorrence. 

"  There  was  one  European  woman  among  the  un- 
happy victims  thus  sacrificed  by  the  sultan.  She  was 
embarked  on  the  boats;  and  after  suffering  every 
violence  her  abandoned  murderers  were  capable  of 
offering  her,  she  was  inhumanly  butchered  and  thrown 
into  the  river  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison.  The  re- 
maining women  were  sent  as  slaves  up  the  country, 
and  the  relation  of  distress,  starvation,  and  misery, 
they  encountered  in  their  bondage,  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite such  sentiments  of  horror  and  indignation  against 
the  whole  race,  that  at  times  I  can  with  difficulty 
hold  intercourse  with  people  allied  to  such  monsters 
of  barbarity.  There  was  no  punishment  too  severe, 
no  persecution  too  considerable,  no  degradation  too 
humiliating  for  these  unhappy  women." 

On  deposing  the  monster  who  had  fled,  the  brother 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  to  the  great  joy  and  satis- 
faction of  the  people.  Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Dutch  had  no  sooner  resumed  possession  of  Ba- 
tavia,  than  they  rejected  our  treaty  made  with  the 
new  sultan,  commenced  machinations  against  him, 
seized  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Batavia,  recalled 
the  old  villain  who  had  so  inhumanly  butchered  their 
own  countrymen,  and  replaced  him  on  the  throne,  in  | 
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and  to  cast  them  aside  without  notice  or  remem- 
brance, it  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  from  the 
Dutch  that  they  should  be  very  nice.  Gratitude  is 
not  among  the  list  of  national  virtues  ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
inconsistent  with  them:  at  least  it  is  at  variance  with 
national  pride  and  vanity.  I  am  willing  to  leave  the 
Dutch  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  improvements 
they  are  inclined  to  make  in  Java  and  the  Moluccas; 
to  give  them  the  full  advantage  of  all  they  can  fairly 
claim,  and  to  put  up  patiently  with  all  the  ingrati- 
tude, rivalry,  and  even  hostility,  that  is  naturally  to 
be  expected  ;  but  I  wish  them  to  be  confined  to  their 
proper  ground.  I  wish  them  to  leave  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  advantage?  of  that  trade  which  we  enjoyed 
in  the  year  1803,  previous  to  the  last  war.  Not  satis- 
fied, however,  with  the  possession  of  those  places 
which  at  that  date  were  occupied  by  the  European 
power,  we  find  them  grasping  at  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  of  the  Archipelago,  taking  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  our  generosity  and  forbearance  ;  and,  profit- 
ing by  the  reduction  of  our  naval  establishment,  they 
have  sent  out  to  Batavia  a  force,  both  military  and 
naval,  of  an  alarming  extent.  The  European  troops 
in  Java  alone  e.xceed  10,000  men,  besides  what  are  at 
the  Moluccas  and  other  out-stations.  A  large  colo- 
nial army  is  raised ;  while  a  navy,  consisting  at  pre- 
sent of  one  ninety-gun  ship,  one  seventy-four,  three 
frigates,  eight  corvettes,  and  innumerable  smaller 
vessels,  manned  with  upwards  of  1/00  Europeans, 
strikes  terror  through  all  the  adjacent  countries." 

The  instructions  to  Lord  Minto,  which,  previously 
to  the  capture,  he  commimicated  in  confidence  to  Mr. 
Dr.  Raffles,  were,  "  the  expulsion  or  reduction  of  the 
Dutch  power,  the  destruction  of  their  fortifications, 
the  distribution  of  their  arms  and  stores  to  the  na- 
tives, and  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  ©ur  own 
2Z 
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troops."  But  bis  lordship  adds,  in  a  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy  which  is  honourable  to  his  memory,  "  I  con- 
clude, however,  that  the  destructive  and  calamitous 
consequences  of  this  plan  to  so  ancient  and  populous 
an  European  colony,  the  property  and  lives  of  which 
must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  vindictive  sway  of 
the  Malay  chiefs,  if  transferred  suddenly  and  defence- 
less to  their  dominion,  have  not  been  fully  contem- 
plated ;  and  I  have  already  stated  my  reasons  for 
considering  a  modification  of  their  orders  as  indis- 
pensable." 

Unjustifiable  it  certainly  would  have  been  to  pur- 
sue this  line  of  condtict  on  the  conquest  of  the  island, 
and  leave  the  European  settlers  to  the  mercy  of  a  race 
whom  they  had  injured  and  exasperated  ;  but  we  can- 
not but  consider  that,  instead  of  surrendering  six  mil- 
lions of  people  to  the  Dutch  after  giving  them  liberty 
and  freedom  of  trade,  and  improved  their  morals  and 
condition,  we  should  have  better  served  the  interests 
of  humanity  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  removing 
the  Dutch  population  altogether,  or  such  as  might 
choose  it,  destroying  all  the  fortifications,  and  leaving 
the  island  to  be  governed  by  the  native  princes,  than 
by  surrendering  it  to  a  power  who  had  not  the  sense 
to  follow  up  the  system  that  had  been  proved  to  work 
so  well.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ? — their  line- 
of-battle  ships,  frigates,  and  corvettes,  with  their  ten 
thousand  men,  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  many 
thousands  more,  both  Europeans  and  natives,  have 
been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Lord  Minto  had  foreseen  that  the  island  of  Java 
was  likely  to  be  given  up,  and,  anxious  to  secure  to 
Mr.  Raffles  an  honourable  retreat,  appointed  him  pro- 
visionally to  the  residency  of  Fort  Marl!)orough,  in 
Bencoolen,  if  Java  should  pass  into  other  hands,  not- 
%vithstanding  the  orders  he  had  received  to  place  a 
civil  servant  of  the  Bengal  establishment  in  that  office. 
"When  the  time  appointed  for  surrendering  the  island 
to  the  Dutch  arrived,  Mr.  Fendall  was  appointed  to 
make  the  transfer.  Mr.  Raffles,  before  he  took  leave, 
made  a  strong  appeal  in  behalf  of  those  for  whose 
welfare  he  had  so  anxiously  laboured.  When  it  be- 
came generally  known  that  he  was  to  jiroceed  to  Eng- 
land, the  European  and  native  mhabitants  united  in 
expressing  their  deep  regret  at  his  departure,  and  in 
acknowledging,  in  the  warmest  terms,  their  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  upon  them  dur- 
ing his  administration.  A  magnificent  service  of  plate 
was  given  to  him,  and  "on  the  morning  of  his  em- 
barkation the  Roads  of  Batavia  were  filled  with  boats 
crowded  with  people  of  various  nations,  all  anxious  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  within  their  power  to  one 
for  whom  they  entertained  the  most  lively  affection. 
On  reaching  the  vessel  he  found  the  decks  filled  with 
offerings  of  every  description — fruits,  flowers,  poultry, 
whatever  they  thought  would  promote  his  comfort  on 
the  voyage.  It  is  impossible  to  descril)e  the  scene 
which  took  place  when  the  order  was  given  to  weigh 
the  anchor ;  the  people  felt  that  they  had  lost  the  great- 
est friend  whom  Java  ever  possessed;  and  perhaps  they 
anticipated,  as  too  near,  their  re-delivery  to  the  Dutch 
power,  and  the  consequently  too  probable  revival  of 
the  scenes  of  misgovernment  from  which,  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Raffles,  they  had  been  relieved 
for  five  years,  and  ought  to  have  been  relieved  for 
ever." 

On  his  arrival  in  England  Mr.  Raffles  soon  disco- 
vered ihat  much  ignorance  prevailed,  where  it  ought 
not,  as  to  the  value  of  Java  and  the  Dutch  posses- 
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sions,  which  determined  him  to  write  the  history  of 
that  splendid  island,  a  work  full  of  information,  which 
he  completed,  with  his  usual  rapidity,  in  a  few  months. 
In  the  early  part  of  18l7he  married  Sophia,  daughter 
of  T.  W.  Hull,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Down  ;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  prince 
regent,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Du- 
ring the  fifteen  months  he  remained  in  England,  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  by  his  superior  intelligence,  made  a 
host  of  friends,  and  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  very 
best  society;  among  others,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold,  who  ho- 
noured him  with  proofs  of  sincere  regard  ;  and  on  his 
taking  leave  on  returning  to  India,  the  princess  be- 
stowed on  him  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  her  esteem.  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  that  ac- 
tiA'e  benevolence  for  which  his  character  was  distin- 
guished, that,  before  his  departure  for  his  new  go- 
vernment of  Fort  Marlborough,  Sir  Stamford  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Holland  to  demand  an  audience  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  to  lay  before  him  some  re- 
presentations in  behalf  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Java,  and  some  of  the  Dutch  whom  he  conceived  to 
have  claims  on  his  attention.  The  king,  whose  per- 
sonal character  all  who  know  any  thing  of  it  must 
venerate,  received  him  with  marked  civility,  and  in- 
vited him  to  dine  with  him ;  but  he  found,  that  though 
the  leading  ministers  seemed  to  mean  well,  "they  had 
too  great  a  liking  for  immediate  profit  for  any  liberal 
system  to  thrive  under  them."  The  king  himself 
promised  that  the  new  system  should  be  continued, 
but  kings  are  not  always  permitted  to  make  good 
their  promises. 

In  October  1817  Sir  Stamford  with  his  family  em- 
barked for  Sumatra,  the  court  of  directors  having 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  lieutenant-governor  of 
Bencoolen.  On  his  arrival  at  Bencoolen,  he  thus 
writes  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Marsden : — 

"This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  wretched 
place  1  ever  beheld.  I  cannot  convey  to  you  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation  which 
siurounds  me.  What  with  natural  impediments,  bad 
government,  and  the  awful  visitations  of  Providence 
which  we  have  recently  experienced,  in  repeated 
earthquakes,  we  have  scarcely  a  dwelling  in  which  to 
lay  our  heads,  or  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature.  The  roads  are  impassable;  the  highways 
in  the  town  overrun  with  rank  grass;  the  govern- 
ment-house a  den  of  ravenous  dogs  and  polecats. 
The  natives  say  that  Bencoolen  is  now  a  tana  mati 
(dead  land).  In  truth,  I  could  never  have  conceived 
any  thing  half  so  bad.  We  will  try  and  make  it 
better ;  and  if  I  am  well  supported  from  home,  the 
west  coast  may  yet  be  turned  to  account.  You  must, 
however,  be  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
the  emancipation  of  the  country  people  from  the 
forced  cultivation  of  pepper ;  the  discontinuance  of 
the  gaming  and  cock-fighting  farms  ;  and  a  thousand 
other  practices  equally  disgraceful  and  repugnant  to 
the  British  character  and  government.  A  complete 
and  thorough  reform  is  indispensable,  and  reductions 
must  be  made  throughout."  To  this  miserable  es- 
tablishment he  found  from  two  to  three  hundred 
slaves  attached,  the  children  of  African  negroes  ori- 
ginally purchased  by  the  East  India  Company;  and 
he  was  assured  they  were  much  happier  than  free  men. 
He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  they  were  a  most 
dissolute  and  depraved  set  of  beings.  The  following 
extract  is  from  his  letter  to  the  court  of  directors  : — 
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"  It  has  been  but  too  common  an  opinion,  and,  I 
regret  to  say,  the  authorities  which  sanction  it  are 
most  respectable,  that  the  Malayan  character  is  too 
despicable  to  be  entrusted  with  personal  freedom, 
and  that  the  degree  of  restraint  exercised  over  them 
on  this  coast  is  not  only  wholesome,  but  necessary. 
That  indolence  and  vice  j)revail  among  the  Malays 
on  this  coast,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny ;  but  I  apprehend  they  are  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  the  eflects  of  the  system  hitherto 
prescribed,  than  to  any  original  defect  of  character. 

"My  own  experience  of  twelve  years,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Archipelago,  enables  me  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  radical  defect  in  the  character  of  the  com- 
mon people,  however  bad  their  Mahometan' govern- 
ment may  be.  They  are  alive  to  the  same  incentives, 
have  the  same  feelings,  and,  if  once  allowed,  would 
as  rapidly  advance  in  civilization  as  their  fellow-men; 
once  relieved  from  the  oppression  and  disabilities 
under  which  they  labour,  and  placed  under  an  ho- 
nourable protection,  there  would  be  no  want  of  energy 
or  enterprise  ;  the  temptations  to  vice  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  once  removed,  they  would  be  amiable 
and  trustworthy.  Of  some  of  the  oppressions  and 
disabilities  under  which  they  labour  I  have  already 
spoken ;  of  the  temptations  to  vice  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  I  need  only  observ^e,  that  the  principal 
local  revenues  of  government,  both  at  Bencoolen  and 
at  the  different  residences,  are  in  the  gaming  and 
cock-fighting  farms.  Of  the  first  I  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent speak,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  revenues  of 
Bengal;  but  of  the  latter,  which  are  entirely  local,  it 
is  incumbent  on  me,  as  chief  magistrate,  to  point  out 
that  the  continuance  of  the  farms  is  destructive  of 
every  principle  of  good  government,  of  social  order, 
and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

"The  forced  services,  and  forced  deliveries  at  in- 
adequate rates,  must  be  abolished.  The  labourer 
must  be  allowed  to  cultivate  pepper  or  not,  at  plea- 
sure, and  such  radical  changes  made  throughout,  as 
will  enable  the  people  to  distinguish  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  British  government  from  the  commer- 
cial speculations  of  the  company  and  their  agents.  I 
am  aware  that  the  task  is  difficult,  if  not  invidious ; 
but  under  the  confidence  placed  in  me,  and  having 
at  heart  the  honour  and  character  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  East  India  Company,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  it. 

"My  first  public  act  must  be  the  emancipation  of 
the  unfortunate  Caffre  slaves  :  when  I  have  done  this, 
and  abolished  the  gaming  and  cock-fighting  farms,  I 
may,  with  some  conscience,  call  upon  the  chiefs  to 
assist  me  in  the  general  work  of  reform,  ameliora- 
tion, and  improvement." 

Too  zealous  to  carry  into  effect  the  reform  he  con- 
templated, without  waiting  orders  from  home,  which 
would  occasion  the  loss  of  a  year,  and  conscious  that 
no  improvement  could  take  place  until  he  had  cleared 
away  the  rubbish  at  Fort  Marlborough,  he  com- 
menced at  once  by  liberating  all  the  slaves.  He  then 
classified  about  500  convicts,  which  had  been  sent 
hither  from  Bengal,  into  three  divisions,  according 
to  their  character;  and  he  states  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  "  a  large  body  of  people,  who  had  been  living 
in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  became  useful 
labourers,  and  happy  members  of  society."  He  next 
assembled  the  native  chiefs,  and,  finding  them  rea- 
sonable on  all  points  connected  with  their  privileges, 
he  made  with  them  a  provisional  treaty,  by  which. 


1st,  All  fornier  treaties  were  annulled;  2nd,  It  was 
provided,  that  in  the  name  of  the  company  he  should 
administer  the  government  of  the  country  according 
to  equity,  justice,  and  good  policy ;  and  3d,  That  the 
cultivation  of  pepper  should  be  declared  free,  the 
people  being  at  liberty  to  cultiv^ate  that  article  or  not, 
as  they  might  think  fit.  They  were  particularly 
anxious,  however,  to  be  freed  from  the  disgrace  which 
had  been  attached  to  their  character  by  a  prohibition 
against  wearing  their  crees,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom  of  the  country,  whicli  Sir  Stamford  immedi- 
ately and  without  hesitation  granted.  The  prohibi- 
tion had  originated  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Parr,  in 
1801,  who,  as  governor,  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
by  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  people  the  culture 
of  coffee  in  addition  to  that  of  pepper ;  I)esides  which, 
an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  native  courts  of 
justice,  without  the  concurrence  or  advice  of  the 
chiefs,  had  excited  their  fears  for  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  institutions.  The  measures  taken  on  this 
catastrophe  were  highly  impolitic  :  several  of  the 
natives  were  blown  from  the  mouths  of  guns;  an 
order  was  issued  to  burn  and  destroy  every  village 
within  a  certain  distance,  and  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion was  carried  on  as  if  the  future  security  of  the 
settlement  depended  on  surrounding  it  with  a  desert. 
"  The  fruit-trees,  venerable  by  their  age,  that  sur- 
round a  Malay  village,  are  the  protecting  deities  of 
the  place,  and  are  regarded  with  reverence ;  their 
destruction  is  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  sacri- 
lege— yet  the  axe  was  laid  to  their  roots ;  and  what- 
ever could  afford  shelter  or  protection  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
suspected  villages  turned  loose  upon  the  country." 
On  Sir  Stamford's  first  arrival,  no  one  thought  of 
living  out  of  the  settlement,  and  no  servant  could  be 
induced  to  venture  three  miles  after  sunset,  such  was 
the  desolate  state  of  the  country  by  which  Fort  Marl- 
borough was  surrounded.  Sir  Stamford  conceived 
the  best  way  to  repeople  the  country  was,  to  set 
them  an  example,  by  building  a  house  twelve  miles 
out  of  the  town.  In  a  letter  to  the  late  duchess  of 
Somerset,  he  says, — 

"  1  ascended  the  first  range  of  hills,  and,  having 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  Hill  of  Mists  (Bukit  Ka- 
but),  which  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  on  which  no  European  had 
before  set  foot,  I  determined  to  make  it  our  country 
residence,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  for  clearing 
the  forest,  &c.  In  this  I  have  already  made  consi- 
derable progress  ;  a  comfortable  cottage  is  erected, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  yet  judge,  the  thermometer  is 
at  least  six  degrees  lower  than  at  Bencoolen.  The 
only  inconvenience  will  arise  from  the  tigers  and  ele- 
phants, which  abound  in  the  vicinity;  one  of  the 
villagers  told  me,  that  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  carried  oft'  by  tigers,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
family  that  has  not  lost  some  of  its  members  by  them. 
In  many  parts  the  people  would  seem  to  have  re- 
signed the  empire  to  these  animals,  taking  but  few 
precautions  against  them,  and  regarding  them  as 
sacred  ;  they  believe  in  transmigration,  and  call  them 
their  nene  or  grandfather.  On  the  hanks  of  one  of 
the  rivers  of  this  coast  upwards  of  a  hundred  people 
were  carried  off  by  tigers  during  the  last  year.  When 
a  tiger  enters  a  village  the  foolish  people  frequently 
prepare  rice  and  fruits,  and  placing  them  at  the 
entrance  as  an  offering  to  the  animal,  conceive  that, 
by  giving  him  this  hospitable  reception,  he  will  be 
2  Z  2 
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pleased  with  their  attention,  and  pass  on  without 
doing  them  harm.  They  do  the  same  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  small-pox,  and  thus  endeavour  to  lay 
the  evil  spirit  by  kind  and  hospitable  treatment.  I 
am  doing  all  1  can  to  resume  the  empire  of  man ; 
and,  ha\'mg  made  open  war  against  the  whole  race  of 
wild  and  ferocious  animals,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  reside  on  the  Hill  of  Mists  without  danger  from 
their  attacks." 

In  five  years  from  the  building  of  his  house  on  the 
Hill  of  Mists,  the  whole  intermediate  space  was  che- 
quered with  villas  and  surrounded  with  plantations. 
At  this  time  out  of  100,000  nutmeg-trees  which  had 
been  planted  by  Sir  Stamford,  one-fourth  were  in  full 
bearing.  The  "clove-trees,"  says  Lady  Rafhes,"  "as 
an  avenue  to  a  residence,  are  perhaps  unrivalled; 
their  noble  height,  the  beauty  of  their  form,  the  luxu- 
riance of  their  foliage,  and,  above  all,  the  spicy  fra- 
grance with  which  they  perfume  the  air,  produce,  in 
driving  through  a  long  line  of  them,  a  degree  of  ex- 
quisite pleasure  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  clear  light 
atmosphere  of  these  latitudes." 

In  another  place  she  observes,  that  at  this  time 
"  the  appearance  of  the  settlement  was  greatly 
changed.  On  Sir  Stamford's  first  arrival  in  181  She 
found  that  every  tree  and  shrub  had  been  cut  down 
(from  fear  of  the  natives)  around  the  residence  of  the 
chief  authority,  which  had  in  consequence  a  most  de- 
solate appearance  :  he  immediately  formed  a  garden 
and  surrounded  the  government-house  with  i)lanta- 
tions.  As  a  proof  of  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in 
these  islands,  it  may  be  stated  that,  during  his  absence 
of  eleven  months,  the  casuarina-trees  had  grown  to 
the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet ;  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  on  his  return  to  see  the  house  encircled  by 
a  shrubbery  of  nutmeg,  clove,  cocoa,  and  cassia  trees, 
and  of  driving  through  an  approach  of  alternate  nut- 
meg and  clove-trees  ;  the  place  seemed  to  have  been 
converted  almost  by  magic  from  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden.  The  nutmeg-tree  is  exceedingly  beautiful ; 
it  bears  in  profusion,  spreads  its  branches  in  a  M'ide 
circle,  and  the  fruit  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world  ;  the  outside  covering,  or  shell,  is  of  a  rich 
cream  colour,  and  resembles  a  peach  ;  this  bursts  and 
shows  the  dark  nut,  encircled  and  chequered  with 
mace  of  the  brightest  crimson ;  and,  when  contrasted 
with  the  deep  emerald  green  leaf,  is  delightfully  grate- 
ful to  the  eye." 

The  same  system  of  excluding  respectable  natives 
from  the  society  of  Europeans  had  been  pursued  in 
this  settlement  as  is  but  too  much  the  case  in  most 
other  parts  of  India.  Sir  Stamford  at  once  broke 
down  this  barrier,  and  opened  his  house  to  the  chiefs 
and  higher  class  of  natives  on  all  occasions;  and  this 
practice  he  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
residence  in  Sumatra.  His  house  was  rarely  without 
some  of  them  ;  in  short,  he  had  constant  opportunity 
of  studying  their  feelings,  sentiments,  and  manners  ; 
and  such  was  the  confidence  they  placed  in  him  that 
in  his  measures  for  the  good  of  the  community  they 
were  at  all  times  ready  to  give  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion. Both  chiefs  and  people  were  soon  brought  to 
consider  him  their  best  friend  and  adviser,  yielded  to 
his  opinion  upon  all  occasions,  and  harmony  and 
good-will  prevailed  throughout  the  settlement. 

Having  procured  from  Bengal  a  young  man, 
brought  up  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  our  na- 
tional schools,  with  a  fount  of  types  in  the  Roman 
and  native  characters,  he  appointed  a  committee  and 


established  a  plan  of  schools  for  educating  the  whole 
of  the  native  population.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  detailing  the  progress  made  in  these  and  other 
institutions,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  I  must  now  carry  you  to  a  more  extensive  field, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  all  the  aid  of  your  powerful 
patronage  and  support  for  an  institution  which  is  to 
operate  on  a  more  enlarged  and  still  more  important 
scale,  and  which  is  intended  to  complete  the  design  I 
had  in  view  :  it  is  the  key-stone  to  the  arch,  and  when 
once  this  is  constructed  and  well  cemented,  holier 
and  better  men  may  raise  upon  it  such  a  superstruc- 
ture as  their  duty  to  God  may  require.  All  that  I 
attempt  is  to  pave  the  way  for  better  things ;  and 
although  I  am  far  from  lukewarm  towards  higher 
ends,  I  am  content  to  confine  all  my  views  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  human  mind,  and  the  general  sjjread 
of  moral  principles.  In  the  present  state  of  these 
covmtries,  these  are  the  first  to  be  attended  to :  to 
pre])are  the  mind  for  religious  truth  and  Christian 
discipline.  It  is  true  the  people  of  these  islands  are 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  that  spirit  of  intole- 
rance and  bigotry  which  prevails  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  that  they  place  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  our  government  and 
institutions  ;  but  we  as  yet  only  see  them  as  the  sea 
in  a  calm.  I  write  these  remarks  to  you,  my  dear 
Sir,  without  reserve,  knowing  that  in  your  kindness 
and  liberality  they  will  meet  with  every  indulgence. 
I  am  far  from  opposing  missionaries,  and  the  more 
that  come  out  the  better ;  but  let  them  be  enlightened 
men,  and  placed  in  connexion  with  the  schools,  and 
under  due  control. 

"  I  must,  however,  return  to  my  institution,  which 
is  intended  to  be  a  native  college  for  the  education  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  natives,  and  to  aflford  the 
means  of  instruction  to  ourselves  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, and  of  prosecuting  our  researches  into  the 
history,  literature,  and  resources  of  the  further  East. 
When  I  tell  you  that  the  eflfect  of  this  institution  is 
intended  to  be  felt  among  a  population  of  not  less 
than  thirty  millions,  and  that  its  influence  may  even- 
tually, and  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  date, extend  over 
ten  times  that  number,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
on  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  field ;  of  its  na- 
ture and  interest  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  map  of 
the  world,  and  request  you  to  consider  all  those  coun- 
tries lying  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Ganges  as  in- 
cluded within  our  range." 

Sir  Stamford  was  here  as  indefatigable  as  he  had 
been  in  Java  in  his  exertions  for  making  a  complete 
collection  of  specimens  of  natural  history,  particularly 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  ;  and  in  this  he 
was  most  cheerfully  assisted  by  the  natives.  He  had, 
besides,  the  able  assistance  of  Doctors  Wallich  and 
Horsfield,  and  of  two  French  naturalists,  one  a  ne- 
phew of  Cuvier,  whom  he  engaged  to  collect  speci- 
mens exclusively  for  the  East  India  Company's  mu- 
seum.    He  thus  writes  to  the  duke  of  Somerset : — 

"  Your  grace  would,  I  think,  be  amused  were  you 
to  overlook  our  present  occupations.  Were  it  not  for 
the  Dutcii,  I  should  have  little  in  politics  to  interest 
me ;  and  as  it  is,  I  should  have  much  leisure  if  I  did 
not  devote  my  time  to  natural  history,  in  which  we 
are  daily  making  very  important  discoveries.  The 
lower  part  of  our  house,  at  this  moment,  is  more  like 
the  menagerie  at  Exeter  'Change  than  the  residence 
of  a  gentleman.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  alike  contri- 
bute to  the  collection,  and  above  stairs  the  rooms  are 
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variously  ornamented  with  branches  and  flowers,  ren- 
dering them  so  many  arbours.  There  are  no  less  than 
five  draftsmen  constantly  employed,  and  vvith  all  our 
diligence  we  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  new  ac- 
quisitions which  are  daily  made.  I  can  assure  your 
grace,  that  while  directing  these  various  departments 
we  often  think  of  the  days  that  are  to  come,  when 
quietly  in  Park  Lane,  or  in  the  country,  I  may  attempt 
to  display  to  your  domestic  circle  some  of  the  riches 
and  beauties  with  which  nature  has  adbrned  these 
islands  ;  but  when  will  that  day  come  ?  A  year  has 
nearly  elapsed  since  we  landed  on  Indian  ground  ;  that 
year  has  not  been  spent  in  idleness;  but  yet  1  must 
look  through  three  or  four  more  still  longer  years  be- 
fore I  think  of  home ;  would  that  they  were  past 
too  !" 

In  another  letter  he  observes,  "  I  have  thrown  po- 
litics far  away ;  and  since  I  must  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  men,  have  taken  to  the  wilder  but  less  so- 
phisticated animals  of  our  woods.  Our  house  is  on 
one  side  a  perfect  menagerie ;  on  another  a  perfect 
Flora;  here  a  pile  of  stones,  there  a  collection  of  sea- 
weeds, shells,  &c."     To  the  duchess  of  Somerset  he 


"  Your  grace  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  happy  to  hear 
that  our  prospects,  even  at  Bencoolen,  are  improving; 
the  place  no  longer  has  that  gloomy  and  desolate 
appearance  of  which  I  first  complained.  Population 
and  industry  are  increasing ;  the  inland  merchants 
begin  to  bring  down  the  gold  and  cassia  from  the  in- 
terior, and  a  stranger  would  hardly  know  the  place 
again,  so  much  is  it  changed  from  what  it  was  two 
years  ago.  We  have  a  good  many  comforts  about  us, 
and  shall  really  regret  any  political  necessity  which 
obliges  us  to  remove  from  what  has  now  become  our 
second  home.  We  have  a  delightful  garden,  and  so 
many  living  pets, — children,  tame  and  wild  ;  monkeys, 
dogs,  birds,  &c., — that  we  have  a  perfect  rp^we  animule 
within  our  own  walls,  to  say  nothing  of  the  surround- 
ing forests  now  under  contribution.  1  have  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  little  men  of  the  woods  that  can  be 
conceived  ;  he  is  not  much  above  two  feet  high,  wears 
a  beautiful  surtout  of  fine  white  woollen,  and  in  his 
disposition  and  habits  the  kindest  and  most  correct 
creature  imaginable  ;  his  face  is  jet  black  and  his  fea- 
tures most  expressive  ;  he  has  not  the  slightest  rudi- 
ments of  a  tail,  always  walks  erect,  and  would,  I  am 
sure,  become  a  favourite  in  Park  Lane." 

Another  letter,  written  about  the  same  time,  shows 
the  hapi)y  state  of  mind  enjoyed  by  this  good  man 
in  contemplating  the  progressive  improvement,  moral 
and  physical,  of  all  around  him: — 

"  Nothing  very  particular  has  occurred  since  my 
last,  except  the  birth  of  another  boy.  My  dear  little 
Charlotte  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  angelic  I  ever 
beheld.  She  has  those  inborn  graces  which,  as  she 
expands,  must  attract  the  admiration  of  every  one  ; 
but  she  has  a  soft  heart,  and  is  so  full  of  mildness 
and  gentleness  that  I  fear  she  M'ill  have  many  trials 
to  go  through  in  this  unfeelmg  world.  Her  brother 
Leopold,  however,  will  take  her  part,  for  he  has  the 
spirit  of  a  lion,  and  is  absolutely  beautiful ;  but  I  will 
not  tire  you  with  any  more  family  details  :  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  add  that  we  are  all  well,  and  as  happy  as 
absence  from  dear  relatives  and  friends  will  admit. 
My  life  is  at  present  rather  monotonous  ;  not,  how- 
ever, unpleasantly  so,  for  I  have  all  the  regular  and 
substantial  enjoyment  of  domestic  comfort  in  the 
bosom  of  a  happy  and  thriving  family;  and  in  the 


daily  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  magisterial  duty  I 
find  abundance  to  interest  and  amuse  ;  but  I  am  no 
longer  striding  from  one  side  of  India  to  another, 
overleaping  mountains,  or  forming  new  countries  ;  I 
am  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can  with  a  very  old  and 
nearly  worn-out  one,  in  which  I  hope,  by  infusing  a 
new  spirit  and  encouraging  habits  of  industry  and 
motives  of  enterprise,  much  may  be  done.  I  am  bu- 
sily engaged  in  taking  a  census  of  the  population, 
and  enquiring  into  the  ])rocesses  of  husbandry  and  the 
village  institutions  ;  and  1  think  you  would  be  amused 
to  see  me  amid  my  rude  and  untutored  mountaineers 
collecting  the  details,  and  entering  into  all  the  parti- 
culars, as  if  they  were  the  peasants  of  my  own  estate. 
I  am  becoming  so  attached  to  these  jjursuits,  and  find 
them  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  political  discus- 
sion, that  I  believe  I  shall  be  sorry  to  change  this 
mode  of  life.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  indulge  my 
M'him  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  then  I  shall  ^be 
able  to  carry  home  such  a  weight  of  experience  as 
may  perhaps  bring  all  your  barren  lands  into  culti- 
vation. If  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  have  a  farm  of 
my  own,  I  shall  wish  to  become  a  farmer  on  your 
lands,  and  then     *     *     *     *" 

We  cannot  resist  the  beautiful  picture  which  Lady 
Raffles  has  sketched  of  their  mode  of  life  at  this 
happy  period,  when  every  want  and  every  wish  ap- 
pear to  have  been  gratified. 

"  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  most  happy  periods 
in  Sir  Stamford's  life  ;  politically  he  had  attained  the 
object  which  he  felt  so  necessary  for  the  good  of  his 
coimtry  (the  establishment  of  Singapore).  He  was 
beloved  by  all  those  under  his  immediate  control, 
who  united  in  showing  him  every  mark  of  respect 
and  attachment ;  and  many  were  bound  to  him  by 
ties  of  gratitude  for  offices  of  kindness,  for  private 
acts  of  benevolence  and  assistance,  which  he  delighted 
to  exercise  towards  them.  The  settlement,  like  many 
other  small  societies,  was  divided  into  almost  as  many 
parties  as  there  were  families  on  his  first  arrival ;  but 
these  differences  were  soon  healed  and  quieted,  and 
a  general  interchange  of  good  offices  had  succeeded. 
The  natives  and  chiefs  appreciated  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  their  improvement,  and  placed  implicit 
reliance  upon  his  opinion  and  counsel. 

"  The  consciousness  of  being  beloved  is  a  delight- 
ful hapi)y  feeling,  and  Sir  Stamford  acknowledged 
with  thankfulness  at  this  time  that  every  wish  of  his 
heart  was  gratified.  UnintnTupted  health  had  pre- 
vailed in  his  family,  his  children  were  his  pride  and 
delight,  and  they  had  already  imbibed  from  him  those 
tastes  it  was  his  pleasure  to  cultivate  :  this  will  not 
be  wondered  at,  even  at  their  early  age,  when  it  is 
added,  that  two  yovmg  tigers  and  a  bear  were  for 
some  time  in  the  children's  apartments,  under  the 
charge  of  their  attendant,  without  being  confined  in 
cages ;  and  it  was  rather  a  curious  scene  to  see  the 
children,  the  bear,  the  tigers,  a  blue  mountain- bird, 
and  a  favourite  cat,  all  jjlaying  together  ;  the  parrot's 
beak  being  the  only  object  of  awe  to  all  the  j)arty. 

"  Perhaps  few  people  in  a  ])ul)lic  station  led  so 
sim])le  a  life ;  his  mode  of  passing  his  time  in  the 
country  has  been  already  described.  When  he  was 
in  Bencoolen  he  rose  early,  and  delighted  in  driving 
into  the  villages,  inspecting  the  plantations,  and  en- 
couraging the  industry  of  the  jieople ;  at  nine  a  party 
assembled  at  breakfast,  which  sejjarated  immediately 
afterwards  ;  and  he  wrote,  read,  studied  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  and  geology,  superintended  thedrafts- 
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men,  of  whom  he  had  constantly  five  or  six  employed 
in  a  verandah,  and  always  had  his  children  with  him 
as  he  went  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  visiting  his 
beautiful  and  extensive  aviary,  as  well  as  theextraor- 
illnary  collection  of  animals  which  were  always  do- 
mesticating in  the  house.  At  four  he  dined,  and 
seldom  alone,  as  he  considered  the  settlement  but  as 
a  family  of  which  he  was  the  head  ;  immediately  after 
dinner  all  the  party  drove  out,  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  reading,  and  music,  and  conversation.  He 
never  had  any  game  of  amusement  in  his  house. 
After  the  party  had  dispersed  he  was  fond  of  walking 
out  with  the  editor,  and  enjoying  the  delicious  cool- 
ness of  the  night  land-wind,  and  a  moon  whose 
beauty  those  only  who  have  been  in  tropical  climates 
can  judge  of;  so  clear  and  penetrating  are  its  rays 
that  many  fear  them  as  much  as  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Though  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  reptiles  of  all 
kinds  being  brought  in,  and  the  cobra  de  capello  in 
numbers,  the  editor  never  remembers  these  pleasures 
being  interrupted  by  any  alarm. 

"Amidst  these  numerous  sources  of  enjoyment, 
however.  Sir  Stamford  never  forgot  that  the  scene  was 
too  bright  to  continue  unclouded,  and  often  gently 
warned  the  editor  not  to  expect  to  retain  all  the  bless- 
ings God  in  his  bounty  had  heaped  upon  them  at  this 
time,  but  to  feel  that  such  happiness,  once  enjoyed, 
ought  to  shed  a  bright  ray  over  the  future,  however 
dark  and  trying  it  might  become." 

Sir  Stamford  having  made  his  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  his  government,  determined  on  making  a 
journey  into  the  interior  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  add  to  his  collection  of  subjects  of  na- 
tural history.  Lady  Raffles  accompanied  him,  being 
the  first  European  lady  that  had  ever  been  seen  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Bencoolen.  An  interesting  ac- 
count is  given  of  this  journey  :  in  the  course  of  which 
was  discovered  the  largest  and  most  extraordinary 
flower  perhaps  that  exists  in  the  whole  creation — the 
Rafflesia  Arnoldi,  called  by  the  natives  the  "  devil's 
betel-box,"  and  of  which  Sir  Stamford  says, — 

"  The  most  important  discovery  throughout  our 
journey  was  a  gigantic  flower,  of  which  I  can  hardly 
attempt  to  give  any  thing  like  a  just  description.  It 
is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  flower  in 
the  world,  and  is  so  distinct  from  every  other  that  I 
know  not  to  what  I  can  compare  it ;  its  dimensions 
will  astonish  you  ;  it  measures  across  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  petals  rather  more  than  a  yard  ;  the  nec- 
tarium  was  nine  inches  wide,  and  as  deej),  estimated 
to  contain  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  whole  flower  fifteen  pounds."  But  the  whole 
vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  here  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  "  There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
Malayan  forests  than  the  grandeur  of  the  vegetation ; 
the  magnitude  of  the  flowers,  creejiers,  and  trees, 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  stunted,  and  I  had  al- 
most said,  i)igmy  vegetation  of  England.  Compared 
with  our  forest-trees  your  largest  oak  is  a  mere  dwarf. 
Here  we  have  creepers  and  vines  entwining  larger 
trees,  and  hanging  suspended  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet,*  in  girth  not  less  than  a  man's  body,  and 
many  much  thicker  ;  the  trees  seldom  under  a  hun- 
dred, and  generally  approaching  a  hundred  and  sixty 
to  two  hmidred,  feet  in  height.  One  tree  that  we 
measured  was,  in  circumference,  nino  yards  ;  and  this 
is  nothing  to  one  I  measured  in  Java."  An  occur- 
rence is  related  Mdiich,  while  it  shows  the  simplicity 


of  the  natives,  was  rather  of  a  vexatious  nature,  though 
quite  pardonable,  and  even  amusing.  At  a  place 
where  felspar,  granite,  quartz,  and  other  minerals  of 
primitive  formation  were  found,  mixed  with  a  variety 
of  volcanic  productions  : — "  Dr.  Horsfield  got  speci- 
mens of  these,  which  he  gave  in  charge  to  some 
coolies  who  attended  him.  After  the  day's  journey 
he  wished  to  examine  this  collection  ;  the  men  pro- 
duced their  baskets  full  of  stones  ;  but  on  the  doctor's 
exclaiming  they  were  not  what  he  had  given  them, 
and  expressing  some  anger  on  the  occasion,  they 
simply  observed,  they  thought  he  only  wanted  stones, 
and  they  preferred  carrying  their  baskets  empty ;  so 
they  threw  away  what  he  gave  them  and  filled  them 
up  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey,  and  they  were 
sure  they  gave  him  more  than  he  collected." 

Sir  Stamford  had  been  told  that  the  people  of  the 
Passuma  country  were  a  savage,  ungovernable  race ; 
he  found  them  every  thing  the  reverse ;  an  agri- 
cultural people,  reasonable  and  industrious,  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  villages  were  large, 
many  of  them  having  more  than  five  hundred  inha- 
bitants. At  one  of  these  villages  he  says, — "The 
utmost  good  humour  and  affection  seemed  to  exist 
among  the  people];  they  were  as  one  family,  the 
men  walking  about  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  playing  tricks  with  each  other  like  children. 
They  were  as  fine  a  race  as  I  ever  beheld;  in  ge- 
neral about  six  feet  high,  and  proportionably  stout, 
clear  and  clean  skins,  and  an  open,  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance. They  seemed  to  have  abundance  of  every 
thing ;  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  being 
five  times  as  cheap  as  at  Bencoolen,  and  every  other 
article  of  produce  in  propoition.  The  women  and 
children  were  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  silver 
ornaments,  and  particularly  with  strings  of  dollars, 
and  other  coins,  hanging  two  or  three  deep  round 
the  neck.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  child  with 
a  hundred  dollars  round  her  neck.  Every  one  seemed 
anxious  for  medicine,  and  they  cheerfully  agreed  to 
be  vaccinated.  The  small-pox  had  latterly  commit- 
ted great  ravages,  and  the  population  of  whole  vil- 
lages had  fled  into  the  woods  to  avoid  the  contagion." 

He  also  made  another  and  a  longer  journey  to  the 
capital  of  Menangkabu,  from  whence  all  the  Malayan 
governments  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  de- 
rived their  power.  The  account  he  gives  of  this  jour- 
ney, of  the  extensive  population  and  the  high  state 
of  cultivation  in  this  distant  and  retired  portion  of 
Sumatra,  the  innumerable  towns  and  villages  that 
succeed  each  other,  and  shaded  by  the  cocoa-nut  and 
other  fruit-trees  ;  the  remains  of  buildings  and  in- 
scriptions, that  proved  a  remote  antiquity  ;  the  beau- 
tiful and  majestic  scenery,  which.  Sir  Stamford  says, 
more  than  equalled  any  thing  he  ever  saw  in  Java, 
while  the  population  is  equally  dense,  and  the  culti- 
vation equally  rich,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 
He  estimates  the  population  within  a  range  of  fifty 
miles  round  Pagerayong  at  not  less  than  1,000,000, 
spread  over  a  fine  imdulating  surface,  witli  a  lake  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  with  towns  and  villages,  and 
shut  in  by  volcanic  mountains,  one  of  which  is  stated 
to  be  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any  details  of  this 
highly  interesting  tour ;  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  extracting  tTie  following  passage,  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis  : — • 

"  We  here  found  the  wreck  of  a  great  empire, 
hardly  known  to  us  but  by  name,  and  the  evident 


source  whence  all  the  Malayan  colonies  now  scattered 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  first  sprung, — a 
population  of  between  one  and  two  millions,  a  culti- 
vation highly  advanced,  and  manners,  customs,  and 
productions  in  a  great  degree  new  and  undescribed. 
I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  the  delight  with  which 
I  first  entered  the  rich  and  populous  country  of  Me- 
nangkabu,  and  discovered,  after  four  days'  journey 
through  the  mountains  and  forests,  this  great  source 
of  interest  and  wealth.  To  me  it  was  quite  classical 
ground,  and  had  I  found  nothing  more  than  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city,  I  should  have  felt  repaid  for  the 
journey;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  I  found  so 
extensive  a  population,  so  fertile  a  country,  and  so 
admirable  a  post  whence  to  commence  and  effect  the 
civilization  of  Sumatra,  the  sensation  was  of  a  nature 
that  does  not  admit  of  description.  Instead  of  jea- 
lousy and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  they  re- 
ceived us  with  the  utmost  hospitality;  and  though 
their  manners  were  rude,  and  sometimes  annoying, 
it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  their  intentions, 
which  were  most  friendly.  They  had  but  one  request, 
namely,  that  I  would  not  allow  the  Dutch  to  come 
to  Padang — '  for  in  the  twenty-three  years  that  the 
place  had  l)een  in  our  possession,  great  changes  had 
taken  place,  new  interests  had  arisen,  children  then 
unborn  had  become  men,  and  those  who  had  been 
friends  to  the  Dutch  were  now  no  more.'  I  pacified 
them  by  receiving  an  address,  which  they  wrote  in 
pubhc  to  the  king  of  England,  soliciting  his  attention 
to  their  interests ;  and  as  I  found,  on  subsequent 
inquiry,  that  the  Dutch  influence  had  never  extended 
inland  beyond  the  mountains,  but  had  been  expressly 
limited  to  the  western  side  of  them,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  enter  into  a  conditional  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  sultan  of  Menangkabu,  as  the  lord- 
paramount  of  all  the  Malay  countries,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  approval  of  Lord  Hastings." 

Among  the  variety  of  people  who  inhabit  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  Sumatra  must  be  mentioned  one, 
the  Battas,  among  whom  the  horrible  custom  of  can- 
nibalism unquestionably  prevails. 

"  Now  do  not  be  surprised,"  says  Sir  Stamford  to 
the  duchess  of  Somerset,  "  at  what  I  shall  tell  you 
regarding  them,  for  I  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  To  prepare  you  a  little,  I  must  premise 
that  the  Battas  are  an  extensive  and  populous  nation 
of  Sumatra,  occupying  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
island  lying  between  Acheen  and  Menangkabu, 
reaching  to  both  the  shores.  The  coast  is  but  thinly 
inhabited,  but  in  the  interior  the  people  are  said  to 
be  '  as  thick  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;'  perhaps  the 
whole  nation  may  amount  to  between  one  and  two 
millions  of  souls.  They  have  a  regular  government, 
deliberate  assemblies,  and  are  great  orators :  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  write,  and  they  possess  a  language 
and  written  character  peculiar  to  them.selves.  In 
their  language  and  terms,  as  well  as  in  some  of  their 
laws  and  usages,  the  influence  of  Hinduism  may  be 
traced;  but  they  have  also  a  religion  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; they  acknowledge  the  one  and  only  great 
God,  under  the  title  of  Dibata  Assi  Assi,  and  they 
have  a  trinity  of  great  gods,  supposed  to  have  been 
created  by  him.  They  are  warlike,  extremely  fair 
and  honourable  in  all  their  dealings,  most  deliberate 
in  all  their  proceedings;  their  country  is  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  crimes  are  few." 

The  island  of  Sumatra,  large  as  it  is,  was  far  too 
confined  a  sphere  for  the  eager  mind  of  Sir  Stamford 
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Raffles,  especially  whenever  an  object  presented  it- 
self where  the  interests  of  his  country  or  of  humanity 
were  concerned.  The  island  of  Nias,  opposite  tlie 
settlement  of  Tappanooly,  was  considered  to  be  an 
object  of  this  descri|)tion.  He  had  learned  what  dread- 
ful ravages  this  little  island  was  exposed  to  from  the 
operation  of  an  active  slave  trade.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  was  sent  to  collect  information.  From  this 
mission  he  learnt  that  the  population  was  not  less 
than  230,000  souls;  that  they  could  export  12,000 
bags  of  rice  annually  ;  and  that  the  number  of  slaves 
sent  from  the  island  in  each  year  exceeded  1 500.  The 
following  is  a  brief  description  of  this  interesting 
island : — 

"  The  island  is  in  sight  of  Sumatra,  and  seen  by 
most  ships  passing.  I  find,  on  a  surface  of  about 
1500  square  miles,  a  population  of  about  153  to  the 
square  mile  ;  the  country  most  highly  cultivated,  the 
soil  rich,  and  the  people  the  finest  without  exception 
that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  the  East.  They  are  fair, 
and  a  strong,  athletic,  active  race  ;  industrious,  inge- 
nious, and  intelligent,  and  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  their  neighbours  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Su- 
matra. What  has  most  astonished  me  is  the  high 
degree  (comparatively)  of  civilization  to  which  they 
have  attained,  without  communication  from  without. 
We  have  no  trace — no  idea,  whence  or  how  the  island 
became  peopled.  The  people  themselves  say,  a  man 
and  woman  were  first  sent  from  heaven,  from  whom 
they  are  all  descended.  Their  language,  their  habits, 
their  character,  and  institutions,  are  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  all  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Hinduism  never  found  its  way  to  their  shores ;  and 
only  a  few  Mahometans,  traders,  are  here  and  there 
to  l)e  found  on  the  coast,  but  the  religion  itself  has 
made  no  way.  They  dwell  in  excellent  and  commo- 
dious houses,  the  interiors  of  which  are  laid  out  with 
neatness,  not  devoid  of  elegance ;  streets  are  regularly 
formed  and  paved,  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  stone 
stairs  to  the  pinnacles  of  the  diflferent  hills  on  which 
their  villages  are  mostly  situated,  embosomed  in  the 
richest  foliage  imaginable.  The  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  the  valleys  are  covered  with  one  continued  sheet 
of  the  richest  cultivation  ;  and  there  is  not  a  forest 
tree  standing  on  the  island,  all  have  disappeared  be- 
fore the  force  of  industry.  To  each  village  are  at- 
tached stone  baths  appropriated  to  the  diflferent  sexes, 
which  remind  us  of  Roman  luxuries.  They  wear  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  other  ornaments,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  original.  We  have 
discovered  an  excellent  harbour,  and  made  two  mili- 
tary stations,  merely  on  account  of  the  flag  ;  and 
hereafter  I  hope  to  have  much  satisfactory  employ- 
ment." 

Eager  to  protect  and  encourage  the  people  in  habits 
of  industry.  Sir  Stamford  took  effective  measures  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  as  the  first  step  to  the 
further  civilization  of  the  island.  He  had  never 
doubted  that  this  Inimane  measure  would  be  approved 
of  by  the  authorities  at  home  ;  but  here  he  was  dis- 
appointed ;  the  court  of  directors  "had  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  his  proceedings  in  regard  to  Pulo 
Nias  were  deserving  of  their  decided  reprehension, 
they  were  inclined  to  visit  him  with  some  severe  mark 
of  their  displeasure  for  the  steps  he  had  taken,"  and 
they  even  threatened  to  remove  him  from  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  fact  of  the  Dutch  having  possessed  themselves 
of  the  only  passes  through  which  ships  could  sail 
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into  the  great  Archipelago  and  the  China  seas,  viz. 
the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  Malacca  ;  and  such  was  the 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  that  she  had  not  left  her- 
self an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon  in  the  whole 
track  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  China, 
nor  a  single  friendly  j)ort  at  which  her  ships  could 
water,  or  obtain  refreshment,  was  much  regretted  by 
Sir  Stamford,  who  conceived  that  a  personal  commu- 
nication M'ith  the  governor-general  might  be  useful, 
and  with  his  usual  decision  and  zeal  immediately  set 
out  for  Calcutta.  Here  it  was  arranged  that,  as  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  were  completely  in  possession  of  the 
Dutch,  Sir  Stamford,  as  an  authorized  agent  of  the 
governor-general,  should  endeavour  to  find  out  some 
central  station  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  within 
the  Archipelago,  so  as  to  secure  a  free  and  uninter- 
rupted passage  with  China  throiigh  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  This  was  quite  enough  to  stimulate  his 
enterprising  spirit.  Sir  Stamford  had,  in  fact,  al- 
ready fixed  in  his  own  mind  the  position  that  would 
answer  every  purpose.  In  his  own  words,  "  he  nei- 
ther wanted  people  nor  territory ;  all  he  asked  was 
permission  to  anchor  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  hoist 
the  English  flag  at  the  mouth  either  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  or  of  Sunda,  and  the  trade  of  England  would 
be  secured."  Singapore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  was  the  spot  to  accomplish  this,  and 
there  he  accordingly,  in  February  IS  19,  hoisted  the 
British  flag.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  says,  "My 
new  colony  thrives  most  rapidly.  We  have  not  been 
established  four  months,  and  it  has  received  an 
accession  of  population  exceeding  5000,  principally 
Chinese,  and  their  number  is  daily  increasing.  You 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important  station  in  the  East ;  and  as  far  as  naval  su- 
periority and  commercial  interests  are  concerned,  of 
much  higher  value  than  whole  continents  of  terri- 
tory." In  1822  he  says,  "  My  settlement  of  Singa- 
pore continues  to  prosper.  The  total  tonnage  in  two 
years  and  a  half  has  been  uj)wards  of  161,000  tons, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  imports  and  exports 
'2,000,000Z.  sterling.  At  Btjneoolen  the  })ubhc  ex- 
penses in  one  month  are  more  than  they  are  at  Sin- 
gapore in  twelve.  The  capital  turned  at  Bencoolen 
never  exceeds  400,000  dollars  in  a  year,  and  nearly 
tlie  whole  of  this  is  in  company's  bills  on  Bengal,  the 
only  returns  that  can  be  made.  At  Singapore,  the 
capital  turned  in  a  year  exceeds  eight  millions,  with- 
out any  government  bills  or  civil  establishment  what- 
ever." To  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  he  thus 
writes : — 

"  The  progress  of  my  new  settlement  is  in  every 
way  most  satisfactory,  and  it  would  gladden  your 
heart  to  witness  the  activity  and  cheerfulness  which 
jirevail  throughout ;  every  day  brings  us  new  settlers, 
and  Singapore  has  already  become  a  great  emporium. 
Houses  and  warehouses  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction,  and  the  inland  forests  are  fast  giving  way 
before  the  industrious  cultivator.  I  am  now  engaged 
in  marking  out  the  towns  and  roads,  and  in  esta- 
blishing laws  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
person  and  property.  We  have  no  less  than  nine 
mercantile  houses  (European),  and  there  is  abundant 
employment  for  capital  as  fast  as  it  accumulates." 

For  this  flourishing  settlement  Sir  Stamford  framed 
a  code  of  laws  and  re<julations,  grounded  on  the 
simplest  principles  of  ec]uity  and  justice.  He  sets 
out  with  this  declaration — "  That  the  port  of  Singa- 
pore is  a  free  port,  and  the  trade  thereat  open  to  ships 


and  vessels  of  every  nation,  free  of  duty,  equal  and 
alike  to  all."  Here  also,  as  at  Bencoolen,  he  imme- 
diately prohibited  all  gambhng  and  cock-fighting ; 
and  persons  found  to  have  conducted  a  gaming-table 
or  cock-pit  were  hable  to  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  and  banishment  from  the  settlement.  He 
provided  that  no  gaming  debts  could  be  recognised 
by  the  magistrates,  but  the  winners  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  restore  the  amount  to  the  losers.  And  the 
concluding  enactment  does  him  immortal  honour  : — 
"  As  the  condition  of  slavery,  under  any  denomina- 
tion whatever,  cannot  be  recognised  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  British  authority,  all  persons  who  may 
have  been  so  imported,  transferred,  or  sold  as  slaves 
or  slave-debtors,  since  the  29th  day  of  February, 
IS  19,  are  entitled  to  claim  their  freedom  on  applica- 
tion to  the  registrator,  as  hereafter  provided  ;  and  it 
is  hereby  declared  that  no  individual  can  hereafter  be 
imported  for  sale,  transferred,  or  sold  as  a  slave  or 
slave-debtor,  or,  having  his  or  her  fixed  residence  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  British  authorities  at  Sin- 
gapore, can  hereafter  be  considered  or  treated  as  a 
slave,  under  any  denomination,  condition,  colour,  or 
pretence  whatever." 

The  Bengal  government  highly  approved  of  Sir 
Stamford's  regulations  in  the  government  of  Singa- 
pore, and  more  particularly  of  his  suppression  of 
gaming  and  cock-fighting.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  however, 
whom  he  had  placed  in  charge  of  the  settlement, 
anxious  to  raise  a  revenue  at  any  cost,  broke  in  upon 
the  regulations,  in  so  far  as  to  license  indulgences  ia 
both  these  pernicious  vices,  which  were  in  conse- 
quence farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  the 
grand  jury,  highly  to  their  honour,  presented  them 
as  nuisances,  stated  them  to  be  so  at  common  law, 
and  indictable  as  such  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
this  demoralizing  system,  fostered  by  one  of  the 
noisiest  of  our  Indian  reformers,  has  been  given  up, 
and  Sir  Stamford's  original  regulations  strictly  en- 
forced. 

The  interest  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  took  in 
promoting  the  welfare  and  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  this  "child  of  his  own,"  as  he  calls 
it,  will  appear  from  the  following  letter  to  his  accom- 
plished friend.  Dr.  Wallich  : — 

"  I  have  just  established  an  institution  which  will, 
I  am  sure,  give  you  satisfaction.  The  particulars  I 
shall  hereafter  communicate,  not  having  time  at  pre- 
sent. The  object  is,  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  and 
Malayan  literature,  with  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people.  The 
Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca  is  to  be  removed 
here,  and  united  with  a  Malay  college,  and  both  form 
parts  of  the  institution,  which  has  a  scientific  depart- 
ment, and  places  for  professors  in  natural  philosophy, 
&c.  &c.  We  have  about  20,000  dollars  in  funds,  and 
have  voted  15,000  for  the  buildings  ;  the  site  is  fi.xed 
upon  near  the  beach,  and  the  plan  and  appearance 
will  be  very  respectable. 

"  I  trust  in  God  this  institution  may  be  the  means 
of  civihzing  and  bettering  the  condition  of  millions  ; 
it  has  not  been  hastily  entered  into,  nor  have  its  pos- 
sible advantages  been  overrated.  Our  field  is  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  including  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, Australasia,  China,  Japan,  and  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean — by  far  the  most  populous  half  of 
the  world  1  Do  not,  my  dear  friend,  think  that  I  am 
led  to  it  by  a  vain  ambition  of  raising  a  name, — it  is 
an  act  of  duty  and  gratitude  only,    la  these  coun- 
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tries  has  my  little  independence  been  gained  ;  in 
these  countries  have  I  jiassed  the  most  valuable,  if 
not,  perhaps,  the  whole  period  of  my  public  life.  I 
am  linked  to  them  by  many  a  bitter,  many  a  pleasant 
tie.  It  is  here  that  I  think  I  may  have  done  some 
little  good  ;  and  instead  of  frittering  away  the  stock 
of  zeal  and  means  that  may  yet  be  left  me  in  objects 
for  which  I  may  not  be  fitted,  I  am  anxious  to  do  all 
the  good  I  can  here,  where  experience  has  proved  to 
me  that  my  labours  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Ill 
health  forces  me  to  leave  Singapore  before  even  the 
material  arrangements  are  made  for  its  prosperity ; 
but  in  providing  for  its  moral  improvement  I  look  to 
its  more  certain  and  permanent  advance.  Would  that 
I  could  infuse  into  the  institution  a  portion  of  that 
spirit  and  soul  by  which  I  would  have  it  animated,  as 
easily  as  I  endow  it  with  lands,  &c.  It  will  long  be 
in  its  infancy,  and  to  arrive  at  maturity  will  require 
all  the  aid  of  friends  and  constant  support.  It  is  my 
last  public  act,  and,  rise  or  fall,  it  will  always  be  a 
satisfactory  reflection  that  I  have  done  my  best  to- 
wards it.     I  pray  you  befriend  it." 

Having  thus  established  this  "child  of  his  own" 
on  the  firm  basis  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  he 
now  took  his  final  departure,  amidst  the  deep  regrets 
of  the  whole  settlement.  Thus  was  established  this 
most  important  commercial  station,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  being  shackled  in  the  same  government  with 
Penang  on  one  side  and  Malacca  on  the  other,  not 
only  continues  to  maintain  its  ground,  but  to  ad- 
vance in  population,  commerce,  intelligence,  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  incessant  acti- 
vity of  body  and  mind,  in  a  latitude  within  a  few  de- 
grees of  the  equator,  could  long  be  continued  with 
unimpaired  health.  Three  years  had  scarcely  ex- 
pired when  Sir  Stamford  began  at  intervals  to  ex- 
perience serious  attacks  of  fever.  Lady  Raffles,  too, 
suffered  much  from  illness,  and  these  continuing  for 
two  years  more,  a  much  longer  residence  in  such  an 
enervating  climate  could  not  be  advisable,  and  his 
thoughts  naturally  began  to  turn  towards  home. 
Blessed  with  three  lovely  children,  a  most  affectionate 
wife,  and  a  moderate  competency,  he  ventured  to 
look  forward  to  years  of  that  domestic  happiness  in 
his  native  country,  the  blessings  of  which,  with  every 
drawback  of  climate,  fatigue,  and  responsibility,  he 
had  so  fully  experienced  here.  But  how  uncertain 
are  all  human  affairs, — how  soon  are  sometimes 
clouded  the  brightest  prospects, — how  vain  the  most 
sanguine  hopes, — and  how  often  the  moments  of  su- 
preme felicity  are  changed  into  those  of  the  deepest 
affliction  !  So  fared  it  with  this  family.  "  Upwards  of 
three  years,"  says  Lady  Raffles,  "  had  passed  in  im- 
interrupted  health  and  happiness,  but  a  sad  reverse 
took  place  at  this  period ;  the  blessings  most  prized 
were  withdrawn ;  the  child  most  dear  to  the  father's 
heart,  whose  brightness  and  beauty  were  his  pride 
and  happiness,  expired  in  all  the  bloom  of  infancy 
after  a  few  hours'  illness  ;  and  from  this  time  until 
his  return  to  England,  sickness  and  death  prevailed 
throughout  the  settlement,  and  in  his  own  family." 
Sir  Stamford  thus  writes  to  a  friend  : — 

"  My  heart  has  been  nigh  broken  and  my  spirit  is 
gone ;  [  have  lost  almost  all  that  I  prided  myself 
upon  in  this  world,  and  the  affliction  came  upon  us 
at  a  moment  when  we  least  expected  such  a  calamity. 
Had  this  dear  boy  been  such  as  we  usually  meet  with 
in  this  world,  time  would  ere  this  have  reconciled  us 
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to  the  loss— but  such  a  child  !  Had  you  but  seen 
him  and  known  him  you  must  have  doted, — his 
beauty  and  intelligence  were  so  far  above  those  of 
other  children  of  the  same  age,  that  he  shone  among 
them  as  a  sun,  enlivening  and  enlightening  every 
thing  around  him.  I  had  vainly  formed  such  notions 
of  future  happiness  when  he  should  have  become  a 
man,  and  be  all  his  father  wished  him,  that  I  find 
nothing  left  but  what  is 'stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.' 
My  remaining  children  are,  I  thank  God,  rather  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  run  ;  and  Charlotte  is  every 
thing  we  could  wish  her.  How  is  it  that  I  feel  less 
interest  in  them  than  in  the  one  that  is  gone  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  in  our  nature." 

Within  a  few  months  this  loss  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  two  other  children. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  grieve  to  learn  what  has 
befallen  us.  My  last  letter  announced  to  your  grace 
the  loss  of  my  dear  Leopold.  I  have  now  to  add, 
that  during  the  last  month  and  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other,  we  have  been  successively  deprived 
of  my  only  remaining  boy,  and  of  Charlotte  your 
goddaughter.  We  have  now  only  one  left,  an  in- 
fant, the  little  Ella ;  and  that  we  may  not  run  the 
risk  of  a  tropical  climate  we  send  her  home  by  the 
present  opportunity,  under  the  charge  of  our  good 
old  nurse.  Such  severe  trials,  in  a  climate  by  no 
means  congenial  to  an  European  constitution,  and 
broken  down  as  we  were  by  former  afflictions,  have 
had  their  effect  in  producing  severe  illnesses.  I  have 
had  two  of  the  most  severe  attacks  I  ever  suffered ; 
the  last  a  fever,  which  fell  on  the  brain,  and  I  was 
almost  mad.  I  am  still  an  invalid,  and  confined  to 
my  room.  How  different  are  these  communications 
to  those  I  was  so  happy  as  to  make  during  our  first 
three  years'  residence  1  We  were  then,  perhaps,  too 
happy,  and  prided  ourselves  too  highly  on  future 
prospects.  It  has  pleased  God  to  blight  our  hopes ; 
and  we  must  now  lower  our  expectations  more  to  the 
standard  of  the  ordinary  lot  of  human  nature.  God's 
will  be  done !" 

"  In  a  day  or  two,"  he  adds,"  we  shall  be  left  with- 
out a  single  child  !  What  a  change  !  We  who  had 
recently  such  a  round  and  happy  circle  !  All  our 
fears  were  once  that  we  should  have  too  many ;  all 
our  cares  are  now  to  preserve  one — our  only  one.  I 
cannot  say  any  more ;  my  heart  is  sick,  and  nigh 
broken." 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Lady 
Rafiles  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  their  first 
child. 

"  Whilst  the  editor  was  almost  overwhelmed  with 
grief  for  the  loss  of  this  favourite  child — unable  to 
bear  the  sight  of  her  other  children — unable  to  bear 
even  the  light  of  day — humbled  upon  her  couch  with 
a  feehng  of  misery — she  was  addressed  by  a  poor, 
ignorant,  uninstructed  native  woman  of  the  lowest 
class  (who  had  been  employed  about  the  nursery)  in 
terras  of  reproach  not  to  be  forgotten.  '  I  am  come 
because  you  have  been  here  many  days  shut  up  in  a 
dark  room  and  no  one  dares  to  come  near  you.  Are 
you  not  ashamed  to  grieve  in  this  manner  when  you 
ought  to  be  thanking  God  for  having  given  you  the 
most  beautiful  child  that  ever  was  seen  ?  Were  you 
not  the  envy  of  every  body  ?  Did  any  one  ever  see 
him  or  speak  of  him  without  admiring  ?  and  instead 
of  letting  this  child  continue  in  this  world,  till  he 
should  be  worn  out  with  trouble  and  sorrow,  has  not 
God  taken  him  to  heaven  in  all  his  beauty  ?     What 
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would  you  have  more?  For  shame!  leave  off  weep- 
ing and  let  me  open  a  window.' " 

Broken  down  by  sickness  and  affliction,  all  their 
friends  day  after  day  dying  around  them,  Sir  Stam- 
ford resolved  at  once  to  embark  for  England,  and 
took  his  passage  in  the  Fame.  The  fate  of  this  ship 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  dated  Ben- 
coolen,  4th  February,  1824  : — 

"  We  embarked  on  the  2nd  instant  and  sailed  at 
daylight  for  England,  with  a  fair  wind  and  every 
prospect  of  a  quick  and  comfortable  passage.  The 
ship  was  every  thing  we  could  wish,  and  having 
closed  my  charge  here  much  to  my  satisfaction,  it 
was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  We  were 
perhaps  too  happy,  for  in  the  evening  it  was  a  sad 
reverse.  Sophia  had  just  gone  to  bed,  and  I  had 
thrown  off  all  my  clothes,  when  a  cry  of  '  Fire,  fire  !' 
roused  us  from  our  calm  content,  and  in  five  minutes 
the  whole  ship  was  in  flames !  I  ran  to  e.xamine 
whence  the  flames  principally  issued,  and  found  that 
the  fire  had  its  origin  immediately  under  our  cabin. 
*  Down  with  the  boats.  Where  is  Sophia? — Here. 
The  children  ? — Here.  A  rope  to  the  side.  Lower 
Lady  Raffles.  Give  her  to  me  (says  one) ;  I'll  take 
her,  says  the  captain.  Throw  the  gunpowder  over- 
board. It  cannot  be  got  at ;  it  is  in  the  magazine, 
close  to  the  fire.  Stand  clear  of  the  powder.  Skuttle 
the  water-casks.  Water!  water!  Where's  Sir  Stam- 
ford? Come  in  the  boat,  Nilson!  Nilson,  come  into 
the  boat.  Push  off,  push  off.  Stand  clear  of  the 
after  part  of  the  ship.' 

"  AH  this  passed  much  quicker  than  I  can  write 
it.  We  pushed  off,  and  as  we  did  so  the  flames  burst 
out  of  our  cabin-window  and  the  whole  of  the  after 
part  of  the  ship  was  in  flames.  The  masts  and  sails 
now  taking  fire,  we  moved  to  a  distance  sufficient  to 
avoid  the  immediate  explosion,  but  the  flames  were 
now  coming  out  of  the  main  hatchway ;  and  seeing 
the  rest  of  the  crew  with  the  captain  still  on  board, 
we  pulled  back  to  her  under  the  bows  so  as  to  be 
more  distant  from  the  powder.  As  we  approached 
we  perceived  that  the  people  on  board  were  getting 
into  another  boat  on  the  opposite  side.  She  pushed 
off;  we  hailed  her  :  '  Have  you  all  on  board  ? — Yes, 
all  save  one.  Who  is  he? — Johnson,  sick  in  his  cot. 
Can  we  save  him? — No,  impossible.'  The  flames 
were  issuing  from  the  hatchway.  At  this  moment 
the  poor  fellow,  scorched  I  imagine  by  the  fla  i  es, 
roared  out  most  lustily,  having  run  upon  the  deck. 
'  I  will  go  for  him,'  says  the  captain.  The  two  boats 
then  came  together,  and  we  took  out  some  of  the 
persons  from  the  captain's  boat  which  was  over- 
laden. He  then  pulled  under  the  bowsprit  of  the 
ship  and  picked  the  poor  fellow  up.  '  Are  you  all 
safe  ? — Yes,  we  have  got  the  man  :  all  lives  safe. 
Thank  God !  Pull  off  from  the  ship.  Keep  your 
eye  on  a  star.  Sir  Stamford. — There's  one  scarcely 
visible.' 

"  We  then  hauled  close  to  each  other,  and  found 
the  captain  fortunately  had  a  compass,  but  we  had 
no  light  except  from  the  ship.  Our  distance  from 
Bencoolen  we  estimated  to  be  about  fifty  miles  in  a 
south-west  direction.  There  being  no  landing  place 
to  the  southward  of  Bencoolen,  our  only  chance  was 
to  regain  that  port.  The  captain  then  undertook  to 
lead  and  we  to  follow  in  a  N.N.E.  course  as  well  as 
we  could  :  no  chance,  no  possibility  being  left,  that 
we  could  again  approach  the  ship,  for  she  was  now 
one  splendid  flame,  fore  and  aft  and  aloft,  her  masts 
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and  sails  in  a  blaze,  and  rocking  to  and  fro,  threaten- 
ing to  fall  in  an  instant.  '  There  goes  her  mizen-mast : 
pull  away,  my  boys :  there  goes  the  gunpowder. 
Thank  God!  thank  God!' 

"  You  may  judge  of  our  situation  without  further 
particulars.  The  alarm  was  given  at  about  twenty 
minutes  past  eight,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she 
was  in  flames.  There  was  not  a  soul  on  board  at 
half-past  eight,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after- 
wards she  was  one  grand  mass  of  fire. 

"  My  only  apprehension  was  the  want  of  boats  to 
hold  the  people,  as  there  was  not  time  to  have  got 
out  the  long-boat  or  to  make  a  raft.  All  we  had  to 
rely  upon  were  two  small  quarter-boats,  which  fortu- 
nately were  lowered  without  accident ;  and  in  these 
two  small  open  boats,  without  a  drop  of  water  or 
grain  of  food,  or  a  rag  of  covering  except  what  we 
happened  at  the  moment  to  have  on  our  backs,  we 
embarked  on  the  ocean,  thankful  to  God  for  his  mer- 
cies !  Poor  Sophia,  having  been  taken  out  of  her 
bed,  had  nothing  on  but  a  wrapper ;  neither  shoes 
nor  stockings.  The  children  were  just  as  taken  out 
of  bed,  whence  one  had  been  snatched  after  the  flames 
had  attacked  it.  In  short,  there  was  not  time  for 
any  one  to  think  of  more  than  two  things.  Can  the 
ship  be  saved  ? — No.  Let  us  save  ourselves  then. 
All  else  was  swallowed  up  in  one  grand  ruin. 

"  To  make  the  best  of  our  misfortune  we  availed 
ourselves  of  the  light  from  the  ship  to  steer  a  tole- 
rably good  course  towards  the  shore.  She  continued 
to  burn  till  about  midnight,  when  the  saltpetre  which 
she  had  on  board  took  fire,  and  sent  up  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  brilliant  flames  that  ever  was  seen, 
illuminating  the  horizon  in  every  direction  to  an  ex- 
tent of  not  less  than  fifty  miles,  and  casting  that  kind 
of  blue  light  over  us  which  is  of  all  others  most 
horril)Ie.  She  burnt  and  continued  to  flame  in  this 
style  for  about  an  hour  or  two,  when  we  lost  sight  of 
the  object  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"  Neither  Nilson  nor  Mr.  Bell,  our  medical  friend 
who  had  accompanied  us,  had  saved  their  coats;  but 
the  tail  of  mine  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  served 
to  keep  Sophia's  feet  warm,  and  we  made  coverings 
for  the  children  with  their  neckcloths.  Rain  now 
came  on,  but  fortunately  it  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  we  got  dry  again.  The  night  became  serene 
and  star-light.  We  were  now  certain  of  our  course, 
and  the  men  behaved  manfully  :  they  rowed  inces- 
santly, and  with  good  heart  and  spirit,  and  never  did 
poor  mortals  look  out  more  for  day-hght  and  for 
land  than  we  did.  Not  that  our  sufferings  or  grounds 
of  complaint  were  any  thing  to  what  has  often  be- 
fallen others,  but  from  Sophia's  delicate  health  as 
well  as  of  my  own,  and  the  stormy  nature  of  our 
coast,  I  felt  perfectly  convinced  we  were  unable  to 
undergo  starvation  and  exposure  to  sun  and  weather 
many  days ;  and  aware  of  the  rajjidity  of  the  cur- 
rents, I  feared  we  might  fall  to  the  southward  of  the 
port. 

"  At  day-light  we  recognised  the  coast  and  Rat 
Island,  which  gave  us  great  spirits ;  and  though  we 
found  ourselves  much  to  the  southward  of  the  port, 
we  considered  ourselves  almost  at  home.  Sophia 
had  gone  through  the  night  better  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  we  continued  to  pull  on  with  all 
our  strength.  About  eight  or  nine  we  saw  a  ship 
standing  to  us  from  the  Roads.  They  had  seen  the 
flames  on  shore  and  sent  out  vessels  to  our  relief; 
and  here  certainly  came  a  minister  of  providence  in 
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the  character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  for  the  first 
person  I  recognised  was  one  of  our  missionaries. 
They  gave  us  a  hncket  of  water,  and  we  took  the 
captain  on  board  as  a  pilot.  The  wind,  however, 
was  adverse,  and  we  could  not  reach  the  shore,  and 
took  to  the  ship,  where  we  got  some  refreshment  and 
shelter  from  the  sun.  By  this  time  Sophia  was  quite 
exhausted,  fainting  continually.  About  two  o'clock 
we  landed  safe  and  sound,  and  no  words  of  mine 
can  do  justice  to  the  expressions  of  feeling,  sympathy, 
and  kindness  with  which  we  were  hailed  by  every 
one.  If  any  proof  had  been  wanting  that  my  admi- 
nistration had  been  satisfactory  here,  we  had  it  un- 
equivocally from  all.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye,  and 
as  we  drove  back  to  our  former  home,  loud  was  the 
cry  of  '  God  be  praised  !' 

"  But  enough ;  and  I  will  only  add,  that  we  are 
now  greatly  recovered,  in  good  spirits,  and  busy  at 
work,  getting  ready-made  clothes  for  present  iise. 
We  went  to  bed  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
did  not  awake  till  six  this  morning.  Sophia  had 
nearly  as  sound  a  sleep,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  bruise  or  two  and  a  little  pain  in  the  bones  from 
fatigue,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

"  The  loss  I  have  to  regret  beyond  all  is  my  papers 
and  drawings,  all  my  notes  and  observations,  with 
memoirs  and  collections  sufficient  for  a  full  and  am- 
ple history,  not  only  of  Sumatra,  but  of  Borneo,  and 
almost  every  other  island  of  note  in  the  seas — my  in- 
tended account  of  the  establishment  of  Singapore — 
the  history  of  my  own  administration — eastern  gram- 
mars, dictionaries,  and  vocabularies — and  last,  not 
least,  a  grand  map  of  Sumatra,  on  which  I  had  been 
employed  since  my  arrival  here,  and  on  which  for  the 
last  six  months  I  had  bestowed  almost  my  whole 
undivided  attention.  This,  however,  was  not  all : 
all  my  collections  in  natural  history — all  my  splendid 
collection  of  drawings,  upwards  of  2000  in  number — 
with  all  the  valuable  papers  and  notes  of  my  friends, 
Arnold  and  Jack;  and,  to  conclude,  I  will  merely 
notice  that  there  was  scarce  an  unknown  animal,  bird, 
beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interesting  plant,  which  we  had 
not  on  board; — a  living  tapir,  a  new  species  of  tiger, 
splendid  pheasants,  &c.,  domesticated  for  the  voyage: 
M'e  were,  in  short,  in  this  respect,  a  perfect  Noah's 
ark. 

"  All,  all  has  perished !  but,  thank  God,  our  lives 
have  been  spared,  and  we  do  not  repine." 

In  stating  his  misfortunes  to  the  court  of  directors 
in  a  firm  and  manly  tone,  free  from  all  murmuring  or 
complaint,  he  thus  continues,  after  describing  the  loss 
of  the  ship  :— 

"  It  however  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
events  to  temper  his  judgments  with  mercy,  and  to 
allay  the  storms  and  currents  which  so  constantly 
prevail  in  these  seas  during  the  present  monsoon  ; 
and  through  the  steady  and  great  exertions  of  the 
men  in  the  boats,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  make  the 
land  in  the  morning,  within  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Bencoolen.  The  flames  from  the  ship,  which  had 
served  to  assist  us  in  keeping  a  direct  course  to  the 
land,  had  likewise  been  seen  on  shore,  illumining  a 
circumference  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles,  and  boats 
had  been  sent  out  in  every  direction  to  our  assistance. 
By  the  aid  of  one  of  these  we  reached  Bencoolen 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
after  having  had  to  contend  with  an  unfavourable  cur- 
rent, and  latterly  a  turbulent  sea  and  adverse  wind 
for  upwards  of  sixteen  hours,  every  moment  of  which. 
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under  our  destitute  circumstances  and  the  boisterous 
nature  of  this  coast,  was  pregnant  with  a  degree  of 
anxiety  and  apprehension  not  to  be  described.  The 
state  both  of  Lady  Raffles  and  myself,  already  worn 
down  by  illness  and  aflfiiction  to  the  last  stage  of 
existence,  was  ill  calculated  to  support  the  privations 
and  exposure  to  which  we  were  subjected  ;  and  long 
before  we  reached  the  harbour  she  had  fallen  into  a 
succession  of  fainting  fits  from  which  we  with  diflS- 
culty  recovered  her. 

"  It  may,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  state,  in  con- 
cluding this  melancholy  account,  that  no  lives  have 
been  lost,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  ship's  company 
and  passengers  have  reached  this  port  in  safety, 
thankful  to  the  Almighty  for  his  mercies. 

"  Submitting,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  do,  with  patient 
resignation  to  this  awful  dispensation  of  providence, 
I  make  the  following  statement,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
complaint,  for  I  repine  not,  but  simply  as  illustrative 
of  my  personal  circumstances  and  prospects  as  they 
stand  aSected  by  this  dire  and  unlooked-for  cala- 
mity 

"  After  a  service  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  supreme  authority  as  a  governor  for  nearly 
twelve  years  of  that  period,  over  the  finest  and  most 
interesting,  but  perhaps  least  known,  countries  in 
creation,  t  had,  as  I  vainly  thought,  closed  my  Indian 
life,  with  benefit  to  my  country  and  satisfaction  to 
myself ;  carrying  with  me  such  testimonials  and  in- 
formation as  I  trusted  would  have  proved  that  I  had 
not  been  an  unprofitable  servant,  or  a  dilatory  la- 
bourer in  this  fruitful  and  extensive  ^'ineyard. 

"  This  lovely  and  highly  interesting  portion  of  the 
globe  had,  politically  speaking,  long  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance, from  the  withering  effects  of  that  baneful 
policy  with  which  the  Hollanders  were  permitted  to 
visit  these  regions,  when  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  British  arms  to  the  i.sland  of  Java  ;  and 
there,  on  the  ruins  of  monopoly,  torture,  and  oppres- 
sion, in  all  its  shapes,  to  re-establish  man  in  his  na- 
tive rights  and  prerogatives,  and  re-open  the  channel 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  Political  events  required 
our  secession  from  that  quarter;  but  the  establish- 
ment of  Singapore  and  the  reforms  introduced  on  this 
coast  have  no  less  afforded  opportunities  for  the  ap- 
plication and  extension  of  the  same  principles. 

"  In  the  course  of  those  measures,  numerous  and 
weighty  responsibilities  became  necessary.  The  Eu- 
ropean world — the  Indian  world — (the  continental  part 
of  it  at  least) — were  wholly  uninformed  of  the  nature 
of  these  countries,  their  character,  and  resources.  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  these  responsibilities  as  the 
occasion  required  them  ;  and  though,  from  imperfect 
information,  many  of  my  measures  in  Java  were  at 
first  condemned,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them, 
in  the  end,  not  only  approved,  but  applauded,  far  be- 
yond my  humble  pretensions,  and  even  by  those  who 
at  first  had  been  most  opposed  to  me.  I  need  refer 
to  no  stronger  case  than  that  of  the  marquis  of 
Hastings. 

"  During  the  last  six  years  of  my  administration, 
and  since  I  have  ceased  to  have  any  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  Java,  the  situations  in  which  I  have  been 
placed,  and  the  responsibilities  which  I  have  been 
comjjelled  to  take  in  support  of  the  interests  of  my 
country  and  of  my  employers,  have  been,  if  possible, 
still  greater  than  during  my  former  career;  I  allude 
to  the  struggle  which  1  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make 
against  Dutch  rapacity  and  power,  and  to  the  diffi- 
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culties  that  I  had  to  contend  with  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Singapore,  and  the  reforms  which  have  been 
effected  on  this  coast. 

"  In  addition  to  the  opposition  of  avowed  enemies 
to  British  power  and  Christian  principles,  I  had  to 
contend  with  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  the  secret 
machinations  of  those  who  dared  not  to  act  openly  ; 
and,  standing  alone,  the  envy  of  some  and  the  fear  of 
many,  distant  authorities  were  unable  to  form  a  cor- 
i-ect  estimate  of  my  proceedings.  Without  local  ex- 
planation, some  appeared  objectionable;  while  party 
spirit  and  Dutch  intrigue  have  never  been  wanting 
to  discolour  transactions  and  misrepresent  facts. 

"  It  was  at  the  close  of  such  an  administration  that 
I  embarked  with  my  family  in  the  Fame,  carrying 
with  me  endless  volumes  and  papers  of  information 
on  the  ci\-il  and  naturalhistory  of  nearly  every  island 
within  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  collected  at  great 
expense  and  labour,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, during  a  life  of  constant  and  active  re- 
search, and  in  an  especial  manner  calculated  to  throw 
light,  not  only  on  the  commercial  and  other  resources 
of  these  islands,  but  to  advance  the  state  of  natural 
knowledge  and  science,  and  finally  to  extend  the 
civilization  of  mankind. 

"  These,  with  all  ray  books,  manuscripts,  draw- 
ings, correspondence,  records,  and  other  documents, 
including  tokens  of  regard  from  the  absent,  and  me- 
morials from  the  dead,  have  been  all  lost  for  ever  in 
this  dreadful  conflagration  ;  and  I  am  left  single  and 
unaided,  without  the  help  of  one  voucher  to  tell  my 
story  and  uphold  my  proceedings  when  I  appear  be- 
fore your  honourable  court." 

r  And,  never  forgetful  of  those  who  were  at  any 
time  placed  under  his  care,  he  adds  : — 

"  In  expressing  my  deep-felt  gratitude  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  settlement  for  their  sympathy  in  our 
sufferings,  and  genuine  hospitality,  I  can  only  say, 
that  having  been  thrown  back  on  their  shores  most 
unexpectedly, — we  were  naked,  and  they  clothed  us 
— hungry  and  athirst,  and  they  fed  us — weary  and 
exhausted,  and  they  comforted  and  consoled  us ; — 
and  I  pray  to  God  that  your  honourable  court,  as  the 
immediate  guardians  of  their  interests,  will  bless  this 
land  of  Sumatra  in  return,  even  for  their  sakes." 

So  heavy  a  misfortune  was  enough  to  have  over- 
whelmed in  deep  despondency  any  ordinary  man  ; 
but  Sir  Stamford  rose  superior  to  all  such  calamities. 
Lady  Raffles  observes  that  neither  murmur  nor  la- 
mentation ever  escaped  his  lips ;  and  on  the  ensuing 
Sabbath  he  pubhcly  returned  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  having  preserved  the  lives  of  all  present, 
under  circumstances  from  which  there  appeared  no 
human  probability  of  escaping.  His  active  mind  was 
neither  depressed  nor  damped,  but  instantly  resumed 
its  wonted  ardour.  After  this  irreparable  loss  of  all 
he  had  been  collecting  for  so  many  years,  and  which, 
we  are  told,  filled  122  cases,  the  very  next  morning 
he  re-commenced  sketching  out  the  map  of  Sumatra|; 
set  all  his  draftsmen  to  work  in  making  new  draw- 
ings of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  despatched  a  number  of  people  into  the  woods 
to  collect  animals;  and  though  by  death  or  absence 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  scientific  assistants,  in  the 
course  of  two  months  he  succeeded  in  getting  toge- 
ther a  very  respectable  collection,  part  of  which  now 
forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Zoological 
Museum.  Indeed  it  was  he  who  first  suggested, 
and  in  co-operation  with  another  star  of  our  country 


still  more  recently  lost  to  our  view.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  planned  and  established  that  society  as  it  now 
exists. 

On  the  Sth  April  he  embarked  in  the  Mariner,  and 
arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  22nd  August.  It  was  not 
till  April  1826  that  Sir  Stamford  could  obtain  from 
the  court  of  directors  an  opinion  of  his  services, 
which  at  length  they  gave  under  the  three  heads  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Singapore,  cautious  and  qualified 
enough.  They  thus  conclude  with  regard  to  his  ge- 
neral services  : — 

"  The  government  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  appears, 
with  sufficient  evidence,  to  have  conciliated  the  good 
feelings  of,  at  least,  the  great  majority  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  native  population  ;  his  exertions  for  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  science  are  highly  honourable 
to  him,  and  have  been  attended  with  distinguished 
success  ;  and  although  his  precipitate  and  unauthor- 
ized emancipation  of  the  company's  slaves,  and  his 
formation  of  a  settlement  at  Pulo  Nias,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  suppression  of  a  slave  traffic,  are  justly 
censured  by  the  court,  his  motives  in  those  proceed- 
ings, and  his  unwearied  zeal  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  an  ex- 
pression of  approbation."  Sir  Stamford  had  vainly 
indulged  in  the  hope  of  passing  a  few  years  in  the 
tranquillity  of  domestic  life,  and  with  this  view  pur- 
chased a  small  estate  at  Hendon ;  but  a  sudden  at- 
tack, which  his  friends  fondly  hoped  was  not  apo- 
plectic, had  evidently  shattered  him.  "  My  attack," 
he  says,  "  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  fortu- 
nately was  not  apoplectic,  as  was  at  first  feared."  He 
felt,  however,  that  (as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters) 
"  it  had  shaken  his  confidence  and  nerves,"  and  that 
his  "  head  was  not  quite  what  it  should  be."  Avery 
few  weeks  more  and  the  final  blow  came.  His  lady 
thus  concludes  this  interesting  and  instructive  me- 
moir : — 

"  The  few  letters  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  last  pages,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
death-blow  had  been  struck — the  silver  cord  was 
broken  at  the  wheel.  His  sense  of  enjoyment,  in- 
deed, was  as  keen  as  ever,  his  spirit  as  gay,  his  heart 
as  warm,  his  imagination  still  brighter,  though  his 
hopes  in  this  world  were  less.  He  was  contented 
with  the  happiness  of  the  present  moment,  and  only 
prayed  for  its  continuance.  That  his  prayer  was  not 
granted  is  his  everlasting  gain.  Yet  even  here,  and 
after  so  many  trials  and  privations,  he  enjoyed  no 
common  pleasures :  the  dehght  of  being  united  to 
friends  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated ; 
the  charms  of  society ;  the  interests  of  literature  and 
science  ;  the  general  improvement  of  man ;  and  above 
all,  the  nearer  charities  of  domestic  life,  all  combined 
to  engage  and  occupy  his  mind.  His  heart  was  full 
of  enjoyment ;  and  in  the  retirement  for  which  he  had 
so  long  sighed,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  ties  which 
it  had  pleased  God  to  spare  to  him,  he  indulged  his 
happy  spirit.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  best  of  worldly 
treasures,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  that  spirit  which 
had  won  its  way  through  a  greatly  chequered  course, 
was  suddenly  summoned  to  the  throne  of  God,  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  completion  of  his  forty-fifth 
year,  the  Sth  of  July,  1S26." 

RAIKES,  ROBERT,  a  philanthropist,  who  was 
born  at  Gloucester  in  1735.  His  father  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "  Gloucester  Journal,"  and  young 
Raikes  succeeded  him  in  a  good  printing  business. 
Having  realized  a_handsome  fortune,  he  employed  it 
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and  his  pen  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
is,  however,  best  known  for  his  institution  of  those 
admirable  places,  Sunday-schools,  which  he  planned, 
conjointly  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoke,  in  1781.  Mr. 
Raikes  closed  his  useful  and  benevolent  life  at  Glou- 
cester in  IS II,  deeply  regretted  by  his  friends. 

RAINOLDS,  JOHN,  an  English  divine,  who  was 
born  at  Pinho,  in  Devonshire,  and  studied  at  Corpus 
Christi  college,  O.xford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1585.  The  year  after  he  was  appointed 
reader  of  the  Theological  Lectures,  founded  by  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham.  He  subsequently  became  pre- 
sident of  his  college,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
at  the  Hampton  Court  conference  in  1603,  being  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  the  puritan  party.  At  that 
meeting  he  suggested  the  necessity  of  that  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  which  is  now  the  standard  one, 
and  in  which  he  himself  actively  engaged.  His  death 
look  place  in  l607.  Anthony  Wood  gives  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  his  personal  character.  He  says, 
"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  year  died  Dr. 
John  Rainolds,  president  of  Corpus  Christi  college  ; 
one  of  so  prodigious  a  memory  that  he  might  have 
been  called  a  walking  library ;  of  so  virtuous  and  holy 
life  and  conversation  (as  writers  say),  that  he  very 
well  deserved  to  be  red-lettered  ;  so  eminent  and  con- 
spicuous, that,  as  Nazianzen  speaketh  of  Athanasius, 
it  might  be  said  of  him  '  to  name  Rainolds  is  to  com- 
mend virtue  itself.'  He  had  turned  over  (as  I  con- 
ceive) all  writers,  profane,  ecclesiastical,  and  divine; 
all  the  councils,  fathers,  and  histories  of  the  church. 
He  was  most  excellent  in  all  tongues  which  might  be 
any  way  of  use  or  serve  for  ornament  to  a  divine. 
He  was  of  a  sharp  and  nimble  wit,  of  a  grave  and 
mature  judgment,  of  indefatigable  industry,  exceed- 
ing therein  Origen,  surnamed  Adamantins.  He  was 
so  well  versed  in  all  arts  and  sciences  as  if  he  had  spent 
his  whole  time  in  each  of  them.  Eminent  also  was 
he  accounted  for  his  conference  had  with  King  James 
and  others  at  Hampton  Court,  though  wronged  by 
the  publisher  thereof,  as  he  was  often  heard  to  say ; 
a  person  also  so  much  respected  by  the  generality  of 
the  academicians  for  his  learning  and  piety,  that 
happy  and  honoured  did  they  account  themselves  that 
could  have  discourse  with  him.  At  times  of  leisure 
he  delighted  much  to  talk  with  young  towardly  scho- 
lars, communicating  his  wisdom  to  the  encouraging 
them  in  their  studies,  even  to  the  last.  A  little  be- 
fore his  death,  when  he  could  not  do  such  good 
offices,  he  ordered  his  executors  to  have  his  books 
(except  those  he  gave  to  his  college  and  certain  great 
persons)  to  be  dispersed  among  them.  There  was 
no  house  of  learning  then  in  Oxford,  but  certain  scho- 
lars of  each  (some  to  the  number  of  twenty,  some 
less)  received  of  his  bounty  in  that  kind,  as  a  cata- 
logue of  them  (with  the  names  of  the  said  scholars) 
which  I  have  lying  by  me  sheweth."  This  catalogue 
Wood  prints  in  a  note.  It  records  the  dispersion  of 
a  very  considerable  library  among  the  students  of  the 
different  colleges,  to  the  number  of  280,  many  of 
whom  became  afterwards  men  of  great  eminence  in 
the  church.  He  also  bequeathed  some  books  to  the 
Bodleian,  and  some  to  his  relations.  He  was  in- 
terred with  great  solemnity  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  successor  in  the  presidentship,  Dr. 
Spencer,  with  the  following  inscription :  "  Virtuti 
sacrum.  Jo.  Rainoldo  S.  Theol.  D.  eruditione,  pie- 
tate,  intcgritate  incomparabile,  hujus  Coll.  Prasses, 
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qui  obiit,  &c.  Jo.  Spencer  auditor,  successor,  virtu- 
tum  et  sanctitatis  admirator  H.  M.  amoris  erga  po- 
suit."  Dr.  Rainolds  wrote  some  controversial  works 
published  in  his  life-time,  enumerated  by  Wood,  and 
sermons  on  the  prophecies  of  Obadiah  and  Haggai, 
which  with  some  other  works  appeared  after  his 
death  ;  that  on  Haggai  was  published  during  the  re- 
bellion, to  enlist  him  on  the  side  of  those  who  were 
enemies  to  the  church  establishment,  to  which  he  ever 
appears  to  have  been  attached  ;  although  he  may  be 
ranked  among  doctrinal  puritans. 

His  brother,  William  Rainolds,  was  educated  in 
Winchester  school,  and  became  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege in  1562.  The  story  of  his  turning  Roman  ca- 
tholic, in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  his  brother 
John,  seems  discredited  by  Wood  ;  and  Dodd  gives 
farther  reason  to  question  it  on  the  authority  of 
Father  Parsons,  who  was  told  by  Rainolds  himself 
that  his  first  doubts  on  the  subject  were  occasioned 
by  perusing  Jewell's  works,  and  examining  the  au- 
thors quoted  by  that  learned  prelate.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  left  a  benefice  he  had  in  North- 
amptonshire and  went  to  Rheims,  where  he  could 
have  the  free  exercise  of  his  adopted  religion,  and  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew.  At  last  he 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  1594.  He 
wrote  against  Whitaker,  and  other  works  in  the  ca- 
tholic controversy.  Two  letters  to  him  are  printed 
with  his  brother  John's  "  Orationes." 

RALEIGH,  SIR  WALTER,  a  disting:uished  writer, 
statesman,  and  soldier,  who  was  born,  in  1552,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Devonshire.  Having  completed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  sent  to  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
hisattention  and  proficiency  in  his  academicalstudies. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  selected  to  form 
one  of  a  troop  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  permitted  Henry  Champernoun  to  trans- 
port to  France  to  assist  the  persecuted  protestants. 
Sir  Walter  appears  to  have  been  engaged  for  some 
years  in  military  affairs,  of  which,  however,  we  do  not 
know  the  particulars.  In  1575  or  1576  he  was  in 
London,  exercising  his  poetical  talents ;  for  there  is  a 
commendatory  poem  by  him  prefixed,  among  others, 
to  a  satire  called  "  The  Steel  Glass,"  pubhshed  by 
George  Gascoigne,  a  poet  of  that  age.  This  is  dated 
from  the  Middle  Temple,  at  which  he  then  resided, 
but  with  no  view  of  studying  the  law;  for  he  de- 
clared expressly  at  his  trial  that  he  had  never  studied 
it.  On  the  contrary,  his  min:l  was  still  bent  on  mi- 
litary glory  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1578,  he  went  to  the 
Netherlands  with  the  forces  which  were  sent  against 
the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  and 
it  is  supposed  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Rimenant.  The 
following  year,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  was 
his  brother  by  his  mother's  side,  had  obtained  a 
patent  of  the  queen  to  plant  and  inhabit  some  northern 
parts  of  America,  he  engaged  in  that  adventure  ;  but 
returned  soon  after,  the  attempt  proving  unsuccessful. 
In  1580,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
he  had  a  captain's  commission  under  the  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  Arthur  Grey,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  In 
1581  the  earl  of  Ormond  departing  for  England,  his 
government  of  Munster  was  given  to  Captain  Raleigh, 
in  commission  v/ith  Sir  William  Morgan  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Piers  Raleigh  resided  chiefly  at  Lismore,  and 
spent  all  this  summer  in  the  woods  and  country  ad- 
jacent in  continual  action  with  the  rebels.    At  his 
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return  home  he  was  introduced  to  court;  and,  as  |  Youghal,  of^Lord  Cork's  descendant,  the  duke  of  De 
Fuller  relates,  upon  the  following  occasion, — "  Her 


majesty,  taking  the  air  in  a  walk,  stopped  at  a  splashy 
place,  in  doubt  whether  to  go  on  ;  when  Raleigh, 
dressed  in  a  gay  and  genteel  habit  of  those  times,  im- 
mediately cast  off"  and  spread  his  new  plush  cloak  on 
the  ground,  on  which  her  majesty  gently  treading, 
was  conducted  over  clean  and  dry."  The  truth  is, 
Raleigh  always  possessed  a  commanding  figure  and  a 
handsome  person ;  a  strong  natural  wit,  and  a  better 
judgment ;  and  that  kind  of  courtly  address  which 
pleased  Elizabeth  and  led  to  her  favour.  Such  en- 
couragement, however,  did  not  reconcile  him  to  an 
indolent  life.  In  15S3  he  set  out  with  his  brother 
Sir  H.  Gilbert  in  his  expedition  to  Newfoundland  ; 
but  within  a  few  days  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ply- 
mouth, his  ship's  company  being  seized  with  an  in- 
fectious distemper;  and  Sir  H.  Gilbert  was  drowned 
in  coming  home,  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  that 
country.  These  expeditions,  however,  being  much 
to  Raleigh's  taste,  he  in  15S4  obtained  letters  patent 
for  discovering  unknown  countries  ;  he  set  sail  to 
America,  and  took  possession  of  a  place  to  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of  Virginia. 

Upon  his  return  he  was  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Devonshire,  and  soon  after  knighted  ;  an 
honour  which,  from  the  sparing  hand  of  that  mo- 
narch, was  considered  as  high  distinction.  About 
this  period,  also,  he  was  favoured  by  a  license  to  sell 
wines  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  15S5  he  appears 
several  ways  engaged  in  the  laudable  improvements 
of  navigation ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of 
the  fellowship  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage.  The  same  year  he  sent  his  own  fleet  upon 
a  second  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  afterwards  upon  a 
third.  It  was  this  colony  of  Virginia  which  first 
brought  tobacco  to  England,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  first  introduced  it  into  use.  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  no  objection  to  it  as  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce ;  but  her  successor,  James  I.,  held  it  in  such  ab- 
horrence as  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  use  of  it.  About  the  same  time  Sir  Walter  was 
made  seneschal  of  Cornwall  and  lord  warden  of  the 
Stannaries.  On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
Munster,  when  the  forfeited  lands  were  divided  in 
signories  among  those  who  had  been  active  in  its  re- 
duction, he  obtained  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  in  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Water  ford  ;  which  he  planted  at 
his  own  expense ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  reign  sold  to 
Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  the  great  earl  of  Cork, 
who  owned  this  purchase  to  have  been  the  first  step 
to  his  future  vast  fortune. 

His  favourite  residence,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  was  originally  the  college  or 
residence  of  the  warden,  fellows,  &c.,  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Youghal,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1464. 
But  its  present  appearance  exhibits  more  of  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  the  old  English  manor-house  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  first  James,  having  been  repaired 
by  Sir  George  Carew,  lord  president  of  Munster,  in 
1602,  and  again  in  a  few  years  after,  at  considerable 
expense,  by  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of 
Cork,  being  reduced  almost  to  ruins  during  the  Des- 
mond rebelhon.  It  was  successively  used  as  a  resi- 
dence by  Sir  Richard  Xorris  and  Sir  George  Carew, 
lords  presidents  of  Munster,  and  by  Sir  RichardBoyle, 
which  was  made  one  of  the  articles  of  complaint 
against  the  latter  by  the  Lord  Strafford.  It  subse- 
quently became  the  property  and  residence,  when  at 


vonshu-e.     Since  its  restoration  in  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  college  house  has  un- 


dergone but  little  other  change  than  the  alteration  of 
som.e  of  the  windows  ;  the  walls  are  nearly  five  feet  in 
thickness.  The  interior  is  in  its  original  state  ;  wains- 
cotted  throughout  with  fine  old  Irish  oak,  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  pannels  in  some  of  the  rooms  are 
richly  carved,  especially  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
chimney  piece  of  which  presents  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  the  elaborate  work  of  the  day,  being  enriched 
with  various  grotesque  figures  and  emblems.  The 
roof,  being  also  of  Irish  oak,  has  remained  untouched, 
having  apparently  suffered  nothing  from  the  hand  of 
time. 

This  interesting  place  derives  its  present  name 
of  Myrtle  Grove  from  the  many  beautiful  myrtle  trees 
which  still  flourish  luxuriantly  here ;  some  of  them 
having  attained  a  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet.  The 
strawberry-arbutus  also,  and  many  other  delicate 
shrubs,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  extreme  mild- 
ness of  the  climate.  These  remind  one  strongly  of 
the  refined  taste  and  feeling  exhibited  by  Raleigh  in 
the  cultivation  and  adornment  of  this,  for  some  time 
his  favourite  retreat  from  the  turmoil  and  storms  of 
court  life.  In  these  gardens  we  are  told  he  first  pro- 
pagated the  potatoe,  which  he  brought  from  America. 
Tradition  says  that  the  person  to  whom  he  entrusted 
the  care  of  those  first  planted,  "  imagining  that  the 
apple  which  grows  on  the  stalk  was  the  part  to  be 
used,  gathered  it;  but  not  liking  the  taste,  neglected 
the  roots,  till  the  ground  being  dug  afterwards  to  sow 
some  other  grain,  the  potatoes  were  discovered  there- 
in, and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  planter,  vastly  in- 
creased ;  and  from  those  few  Ireland  was  furnished 
with  seed." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Raleigh  resided  long  here  ; 
a  life  of  calm  and  unchequered  repose  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unsuited  to  his  temperament.  The  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines  would  almost|.  induce  one  to 
think  otherwise  ;  but  in  truth  nothing  can  be  less  in- 
dicative of  the  real  tone  of  his  enterprising  mind,  ever 
restless,  ever  bent  on  forming  new  projects.  If,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  as  he  felt— and  indeed  every  line  seems 
convincinglv  to  show  that  he  did  so — we  have  only 
here  an  additional  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  men, 
for  a  while,  can  cheat  themselves  into_an  utterly  illu- 
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sive  estimate  of  their  own  dispositions  and  inclina 


tions : — 

"  Heart-tearing  cares  and  qiiiv'ring  fears. 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears. 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fonrt  worldin;;s'  sports  ; 
Where  strain'd  sardonic  smiles  are  glowing  still. 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  lier  will ; 

Where  mirth's  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be."" 

Sir  Walter  was  now  become  such  a  favourite  with 
the  queen  that  they  who  had  at  first  been  his  friends 
at  court  began  to  be  alarmed  and  to  intrigue  against 
him,  particularly  the  earl  of  Leicester,  his  former  pa- 
tron, who  is  said  to  have  grown  jealous  of  his  influ- 
ence with  her  majesty,  and  to  have  set  up,  in  opposi- 
tion to  him,  Robert  Devereux,  the  young  earl  of 
Essex.  To  this  he  appears  to  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion, but  constantly  attended  his  public  charge  and 
employments,  whether  in  town  or  country,  as  occa- 
sion required.  He  was  in  1586  a  member  of  that 
parliament  which  decided  the  fate  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  in  which  he  probably  concurred.  But  still 
speculating  on  the  consequences  of  the  discovery  of 
Virginia,  he  sent  three  ships  upon  a  fourth  voyage 
there  in  1587.  In  1588  he  sent  another  fleet  upon 
a  fifth  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  the  same  year  took 
a  brave  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada 
sent  to  invade  England.  About  this  time  he  made 
an  assignment  to  a  company  of  London  merchants 
of  all  his  rights  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  In  April 
1589  he  accompanied  Don  Antonio,  the  expelled 
king  of  Portugal,  then  in  London,  to  his  dominions, 
when  an  armament  was  sent  to  restore  him  ;  and,  for 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  was  honoured  by  the 
queen  with  a  gold  chain.  On  his  return  to  England 
the  same  year  he  touched  upon  Ireland,  where  he 
visited  Spenser  the  poet,  whom  he  brought  to  Eng- 
land, introduced  into  the  queen's  favour,  and  encou- 
raged by  his  own  patronage,  himself  being  no  incon- 
siderable poet.  Spenser  has  described  the  circum- 
stances of  Sir  Walter's  visit  to  him  in  a  pastoral, 
which  about  two  years  after  he  dedicated  to  him,  and 
entitled  "  Collin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again."  In 
1592  he  was  appointed  general  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards  at  Panama ;  and  soon  after  this  we  find 
him  again  in  the  house  of  commons. 

About  1593  Raleigh  formed  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton,  an  able  statesman  and  ambassador,  which  so 
offended  the  queen  that  they  were  both  confined  for 
several  months,  and  when  set  at  liberty,  forbidden 
the  court.  Sir  Walter  afterwards  married  the  object 
of  his  affection,  and  always  lived  with  her  in  the 
strictest  conjugal  harmony.  The  next  year  he  was  so 
entirely  restored  to  the  queen's  favour  that  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  from  her  majesty  of  the  manor  of 
Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  which  had  been  alienated 
from  the  see  of  Salisbury  by  Bishop  Caldwell.  Dur- 
ing his  disgrace  he  projected  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  the  rich  and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana,  in 
South  America,  and  reached  the  Orinoco ;  but  was 
obliged  by  sickness  and  contrary  winds  to  return, 
after  having  done  little  more  than  take  a  formal  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  In 
1596  he  had  so  far  regained  favour  that  he  had  a  naval 
command  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  whom  a  differ- 
ence ensued  that  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  en- 
mity between  them.  He  witnessed  the  ruin  of  his 
antagonist  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  execution  he  urged 
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and  personally  viewed  from  a  window  in  the  armoury. 
The  speedy  death  of  the  queen,  which  this  very  ca- 
tastrophe hastened,  put  a  period  to  his  prosperity. 
James  I.,  whom,  with  some  other  courtiers,  he  sought 
to  limit  in  his  power  of  introducing  the  Scots  into 
England,  resented  that  attempt,  and  disliked  him  as 
the  enemy  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  Essex.  Although 
received  with  external  civility  at  court,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guards,  and  evi- 
dently discountenanced.  This  treatment  preyed  upon 
his  high  spirit,  and  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  upon  the  throne  the  lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  Sir  Walter  was  accused  of  participat- 
ing in  it  by  Lord  Cobham,  to  whose  idle  proposals 
he  had  given  ear  without  approving  them.  By  the 
base  subservience  of  the  jury  he  was  brought  in 
guilty  of  high  treason,  even  to  the  surprise  of  the  at- 
torney-general Coke  himself,  who  declared  that  he 
had  only  charged  him  with  misprision  of  treason. 
Raleigh  was  reprieved  and  committed  to  the^Tower, 
where  his  wife,  at  her  earnest  solicitation,  was  allowed 
to  reside  with  him,  and  where  his  youngest  son  was 
born. 

Though  his  estates  in  general  were  preserved  to 
him,  the  rapacity  of  the  king's  minion,  the  infamous 
Car,  seized  on  his  manor  of  Sherborne  upon  a  flaw 
found  in  his  prior  conveyance  of  it  to  his  son.  It 
was  not  until  after  twelve  years'  confinement  that  he 
obtained  his  liberation,  during  which  interval  he  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  especially 
his  "  History  of  the  World."  He  was  oidy  released 
at  last  by  the  advance  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  new  favourite,  Villiers  ;  and  to  retrieve  his  broken 
fortunes  he  planned  another  expedition  to  America. 
He  obtained  a  patent  under  the  great  seal  for  making 
a  settlement  in  Guiana ;  but,  in  order  to  retain  a  power 
over  him,  the  king  did  not  grant  him  a  pardon  for 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  for  his  alleged  treason. 
How  far  Raleigh  knowingly  deceived  the  court  by  his 
representations  of  rich  discoveries  and  gold  mines, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  ;  but,  having  reached 
the  Orinoco,  he  despatched  a  portion  of  his  force  to 
attack  the  new  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  was  captured,  with  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son. 
The  expected  plunder,  however,  proved  of  little  value; 
and  Sir  Walter,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  in- 
duce his  captains  to  attack  other  Spanish  settlements, 
arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July  1618.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  produced  such  an 
effect  upon  James,  who  was  seeking  the  hand  of  the 
infanta  for  his  son  Charles,  that  Raleigh  was  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  James  had  reason  to 
be  offended  with  the  conduct  of  Raleigh  against  a 
power  in  amity  with  himself,  and  might  have  tried 
him  for  this  new  offence ;  but,  with  his  usual  meanness 
and  pusillanimity,  determined  to  execute  him  on  his 
former  sentence.  Being  brought  before  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  his  plea  of  an  implied  pardon  by  his 
subsequent  command  was  overruled  ;  and  the  doom 
of  death  being  pronounced  against  him,  it  was  carried 
into  execution  on  the  '29th  of  October,  1618,  in  Old 
Palace  Yard.  His  conduct  on  the  scaffold  was  calm  ; 
and,  after  addressing  the  people  at  some  length  in  his 
own  justification,  he  received  the  stroke  of  death  with 
perfect  composure.  Thus  fell  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  by  one  of  the  most 
odious  acts  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 

As  a  politician  and  pubhc  character  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  open  to  much  animadversion;  but  in  extent 
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of  capacity  and  vigour  of  mind  he  had  few  equals, 
even  in  an  age  of  great  men.  His  writings  are  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  poetical,  military,  maritime,  geogra- 
phical, political,  and  historical.  Most  of  his  miscella- 
neous pieces  have  ceased  to  be  interesting,  but  his 
"  History  of  the  World  "  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  English  writing  of  his  day,  being  at  once  the 
style  of  the  statesman  and  the  scholar.  The  com- 
pass of  the  work  did  not  admit  fulness  of  narrative, 
but  he  is  often  an  acute  and  eloquent  reasoner  on 
historical  events. 

RALPH,  JAMES,  a  literary  character,  who  was  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  in  North  America,  and  came 
to  England  in  1725  in  company  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. In  172s  Ralphpublisheda  poem, entitled  "Night," 
to  which  Pope  thus  alludes  in  the  "  Dunciad :  " — 

"  Silence,  ye  wolves, while  Ralph  to  Cjnthia  howls, 
Making  uight  hideous, — answer  him,  je  owls  !" 

He  afterwards  attempted  the  drama,  but  without 
success  ;  and  having  produced  a  tragedy,  a  comedy, 
an  opera,  and  a  farce,  he  took  up  the  employment  of 
a  party  writer.  In  1742  he  publisiied  an  answer  to 
the  memoirs  of  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough  ;  and 
in  1744  appeared  his  history  of  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  AVilliam  III.,  &c., 
%vhich,  as  a  work  of  research,  is  by  no  means  destitute 
of  merit.  He  was  at  length  connected  with  the  poli- 
ticians and  literary  men  who  were  attached  to  the 
service  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  Ralph  is  said  to  have  become  possessed  of 
a  manuscript  written  by  the  prince,  or  under  his  di- 
rection, to  which  so  much  importance  was  attributed 
that  a  gratuity  or  a  pension  was  bestowed  on  the 
holder  as  a  compensation  for  surrendering  it.  He 
obtained  a  pension  after  the  accession  of  George  III., 
but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  as  his  death  took  place 
in  1762.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  published 
a  treatise  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  parliaments,  the 
case  of  authors  by  profession,  and  a  number  of  poli- 
tical pamphlets. 

RAMBERG,  JOHN  HENRY,  an  artist  distin- 
guished for  his  paintings  and  etchings,  who  was  born 
in  1667  in  Hanover.  He  first  showed  his  talent  by 
drawings  of  scenes  in  the  Hartz  mountains.  These 
drawings  became  known  to  the  king  of  England,  his 
sovereign  as  elector  of  Hanover,  who  induced  him  to 
come  to  London,  where  he  provided  for  him.  He 
remained  nine  years  in  the  capital,  and  perfected  him- 
self under  Reynolds.  Murphy,  Bartolozzi,  and  other 
engravers  of  the  first  rank  in  this  country,  engraved 
drawings  of  his.  In  1748  the  king  sent  him  to  Italy, 
■whence  he  returned  to  Hanover,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  court.  Few  painters  and  de- 
signers have  produced  so  many  works  as  he  has  ;  but 
this  rapidity  prevented  the  full  development  of  his 
talent.  Ramberg  distinguished  himself  particularly 
in  the  humorous  caricature.  The  drawings  to  the 
magnificent  edition  of  Wieland's  works  are  all  by 
him  :  some  he  etched  himself. 

RAMLER,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  a  German  lyric 
poet,  translator,  and  critic,  who  was  born  at  Colberg 
in  1725,  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  a  professor  in  the 
royal  military  school  for  young  noblemen  in  Berlin 
in  1748.  In  1790  he  became  co-director  of  the  theatre 
of  BerUn.  He  died  in  1798.  Ramler  appeared  at  a 
period  poor  in  poets,  and  attached  his  fame  to  that  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  whom  he  celebrated  as  Horace  did 
Augustus.  From  this  circimistance,  and  from  his 
occasional  imitations  of  Horace,  he  has  been  called 
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the  German  Horace,  but  is  greatly  below  his  model. 
Ramler  had  little  poetical  genius,  but  he  did  much  to 
polish  German  versification.  His  ideas  respecting 
German  prosody  were,  however,  very  deficient.  He 
translated  many  of  the  classics.  His  poetical  works 
appeared  in  two  volumes.  Ramler  wrote  also  in  prose. 
RAM EAU,  JEAN  PHILIPPE,  an  able  French  theo- 
rist in  the  science  of  music,  who  was  a  native  of  Dijon, 
and  born  in  1 683.  Having  at  an  early  age  acquired  some 
skill  in  music,  he  joined  a  strolling  company  of  per- 
formers, by  whose  assistance  a  musical  entertainment 
of  his  composition  was  represented  at  Avignon  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed organist  in  Clermont  cathedral,  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  his  profession, 
and  in  1722  printed  the  first  fruits  of  his  investigation 
in  a  treatise  entitled  "Traite  de  1'  Harmonic."  Four 
years  after  appeared  his  "  Nouveau  Sj'steme  de  Mu- 
sique  Theorique,"  which  was  followed  by  his  "  Gene- 
ration Harmonique."  In  1750  he  pubhshed  his  cele- 
brated "  Dissertation  sur  le  Principe  de  1'  Harmonic," 
in  which  he  reduces  harmony  to  one  single  principle 
— the  fundamental  bass,  on  which  he  proves  all  the 
rest  to  depend.  This  work  procured  him  an  invita- 
tion from  the  court  to  superintend  the  opera  at  Paris. 
He  possessed  a  great  faciUty  in  adaptmg  words  to 
music,  and  piqued  himself  so  much  upon  this  talent, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  declared  he  would  set  a  Dutch 
gazette  if  it  was  required  of  him.  His  remaining  the- 
oretical works  are,  "  Remarks  on  the  Demonstration  of 
the  Principles  of  Harmony,"  "  Reply  to  a  Letter  of  M. 
Euler  on  the  Instinctive  Love  of  Music  in  Man,"  "  On 
the  Mistakes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  with  Respect  to  Mu- 
sic," and  "A  Practical  Code  of  Music."  Hewas  alsothe 
author  of  six  operas,  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie,"  Castor  et 
Pollu.Y,"  "  Dardanus,"  "  Samson,"  "  Pygmalion," 
and  "  Zoroaster,"  besides  a  great  variety  of  ballets 
and  other  minor  pieces.  Louis  XV.  acknowledged 
his  merits  by  the  grant  of  a  patent  of  nobility  and  the 
order  of  St.  Michael.  Rameau  died  at  Paris  in  1764 
RAMMOHUN  ROY,  RAJAH.— This  celebrated 
Hindoo  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  and  ob- 
tained distinction  both  by  his  writings  and  his  di- 
plomatic talents.  The  following  details  of  the  life 
of  this  extraordinary  individual  are  abridged  from  a 
work  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Carpenter  of  Bristol.  It 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  A  Review  of  the 
Labours,  Opinions,  and  Character  of  Rajah  Ram- 
mohun  Roy,"  and  had  a  very  extensive  sale.  He 
commences  by  saying,"  Rammohun  Roy  was  the 
son  of  Ram  Kanth  Roy.  His  grandfather  resided 
at  Moorshebad  and  for  some  time  filled  several  very 
important  offices  under  the  Moguls;  but,  being  ill- 
treated  by  them  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  son 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  district  of  Bordouan,  where 
he  had  landed  property.  There  Rammohun  Roy 
was  born,  most  probably  about  1774.  Under  his 
father's  roof  he  received  the  elements  of  native  edu- 
cation, and  also  acquired  the  Persian  language.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Patna  to  learn  Arabic;  and, 
lastly,  to  Benares,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindoos.  His 
masters  at  Patna  set  him  to  study  Arabic  translations 
of  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  training  thus  given  his  mind 
in  acuteness  and  close  reasoning,  and  the  knowledge 
which  he  acquired  of  the  Mahometan  religion  from 
Mussulmen  whom  he  esteemed,  contributed  to 
cause  that  searching  examination   of  the  faith  in 
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which  he  was  educated,  which  led  him  eventually  to 
the  important  efforts  he  made  to  restore  it  to  its 
early  simplicity. 

His  family  was  Brahminical,  of  high  respectabili- 
ty; and,  of  course,  he  was  a  Brahmin  by  birth. 
After  his  death  the  thread  of  his  caste  was  seen 
round  him,  passing  over  his  left  shoulder  and  under 
his  right.  His  father  trained  him  in  the  doctrine  of 
his  sect;  hut  he  very  early  observed  the  diversities 
of  opinion  existing  even  among  the  idolaters ;  and 
that  while  some  exalted  Brahma,  the  creator,  others 
gave  the  ascendancy  to  Vishnu,  the  preserver;  and 
others,  again,  to  Siva,  the  destroyer.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  too,  but  that  his  mind  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Mahometan  faith  and 
worship;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  early  revolted  from  the 
frivolous  or  disgusting  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Hin- 
doo idolatry.  Without  disputing  the  authority  of 
his  father,  he  often  sought  from  him  information  as 
to  the  reasons  of  his  faith:  he  obtained  no  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  he  at  last  determined,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  to  leave  the  paternal  home,  and  sojourn  for  a 
time  in  Thibet,  that  he  might  see  another  form  of 
religious  faith.  He  spent  two  or  three  years  in 
that  country,  and  often  excited  the  anger  of  the 
worshippers  of  the  Lama  by  his  rejection  of  their 
doctrine,  that  this  pretended  deity — a  living  man — 
was  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  world.  In 
these  circumstances  he  experienced  the  soothing 
kindness  of  the  female  part  of  the  family;  and  his 
gentle,  feeling  heart  dwelt,  with  deep  interest,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  forty  years,  on  the  recol- 
lections of  that  period,  which,  he  said,  had  made 
him  always  feel  respect  and  gratitude  towards  the 
female  sex,  and  which,  doubtless,  contributed  to  that 
unvarying  and  refined  courtesy  which  marked  his 
intercourse  with  them  in  this  country.  When  he 
returned  to  Hindoostan,  he  was  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  his  father,  and  received  by  him  with  great 
consideration.  He  appears,  from  that  time,  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit  and  other 
languages,  and  of  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos. 
He  had  frequent  discussions  with  his  father  :  through 
awe  of  him,  however,  he  never  avowed  the  scepticism 
which  he  entertained  as  to  the  present  forms  of  their 
religion ;  but,  from  some  indirect  reproaches  he  re- 
ceived, he  imagined  that  he  had  fallen  under  his 
fatber's  suspicions. 

His  father  had  given  him,  for  that  country,  a  very 
superior  education ;  but,  having  been  brought  up 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Mussulman  court,  he 
appears  to  have  thought  principally  of  those  qualifi- 
cations which  would  recommend  his  son  to  tlie  an- 
cient conquerors  of  India;  and,  till  manhood,  Ram- 
mohun  Roy  knew  very  little  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  that  little  he  taught  himself.  "  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two,"  says  the  editor  of  the  English 
edition  of  the  abridgment  of  the  "Vedant"  and  the 
"  Cena  Upanishad,"  "  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
English  language ;  which,  not  pursuing  with  appli- 
cation, he,  five  years  afterwards,  when  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  could  merely  speak  it  well  enough 
to  be  understood  upon  the  most  common  topics  of 
discourse,  but  could  not  write  it  with  any  degree  of 
correctness.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  dewan, 
or  principal  native  officer,  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenues,  in  the  district  of  which  I  was  for  five  years 
collector  in  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service. 
By  perusing  all  my  public  correspondence  with  dili- 
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gence  and  attention,  as  well  as  by  corresponding  and 
conversing  with  European  gentlemen,  he  acquired 
so  correct  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  as 
to  be  enabled  to  write  and  speak  it  with  consider- 
able accuracy."  His  father,  Ram  Kanth  Roy,  died 
in  the  year  1210  of  the  Bengal  era,  A.  D.  1803,  leav- 
ing three  sons.  Rammohun  Roy  was  disinherited 
by  his  father  on  the  ground  of  his  having  renounced 
the  superstition  of  his  forefathers.  Nevertheless,  aa 
he  some  time  after  possessed  considerable  property, 
it  is  probable  either  that,  though  the  sacrifice  of  his 
patrimonial  rights  was  tendered  at  the  shrine  of 
truth  and  conscience,  it  was  not  eventually  exacted 
from  him,  or  that  he  received  the  property  of  his 
brothers  on  their  decease.  From  this  period  he  ap- 
pears to  have  commenced  his  plans  of  reforming  tlie 
religion  of  his  countrymen;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
his  efforts  to  enlighten  them,  he  must  have  expended 
large  sums  of  money;  for  he  gratuitously  distributed 
most  of  the  works  which  he  published  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  now  quitted  Bordouan  and  removed  to 
Moorshedabad  ;  where  he  published,  in  Persian,  with 
an  Arabic  preface,  a  work  entitled  "  Against  the  Ido- 
latry of  all  Religions."  No  one  undertook  to  refute 
this  book  ;  but  it  raised  up  against  him  a  host  of  ene- 
mies; and  in  1814  he  retired  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
again  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, both  by  reading  and  by  conversation;  and 
he  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  paid 
much  attention  to  the  mathematics.  At  this  time  he 
purchased  a  garden,  with  a  house,  constructed  in  the 
European  mode,  in  the  circular  road,  at  the  eastera 
extremity  of  the  city;  and  he  gradually  gathered 
round  him  enquiring  intelligent  Hindoos,  of  rank 
and  opulence,  some  of  whom  united,  as  early  as 
1818,  in  a  species  of  monotheistic  worship. 

The  body  of  Hindoo  theology  is  comprised  in  the 
"  Veds,"  which  are  writings  of  very  high  antiquity, 
very  copious,  but  obscure  in  style ;  and,  about  two 
thousand  years  ago,  Vyas  drew  up  a  compendious 
abstract  of  the  whole,  accompanied  with  explana- 
tions of  the  more  difficult  passages.  This  digest 
Vyas  called  the  "Vedant;  or,  the  Resolution  of  all 
the  Veds;"  one  portion  of  this  respects  the  ritual, 
and  another  the  principles,  of  religion.  It  is  written 
in  the  Sanscrit  language.  Rammohun  Roy  trans- 
lated it  into  the  Bengalee  and  Hindoostanee  lan- 
guages, for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen;  and  after- 
wards published  an  abridgment  of  it,  for  gratuitous 
and  extensive  distribution.  Of  this  abridgment  he 
published  an  English  translation  in  1816,  the  title  of 
which  represents  the"  Vedant"as  "  the  most  celebrated 
and  revered  work  of  Brahminical  theology,  establish- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  he 
alone  is  the  object  of  propitiation  and  worship." 
Towards  the  close  of  his  preface,  he  thus  writes : — 
"  My  constant  reflections  on  the  inconvenient,  or 
rather,  injurious  rites  introduced  by  the  peculiar 
practice  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  which,  more  than  any 
other  pagan  worship,  destroys  the  texture  of  society, 
— together  with  compassion  for  my  countrymen, — 
have  compelled  me  to  use  every  possible  effort  to 
awaken  them  from  their  dream  of  error;  and,  by 
making  them  acquainted  v/ith  the  (their)  scriptures, 
enable  them  to  contemplate,  with  true  devotion,  the 
unity  and  omnipresence  of  nature's  God.  By  taking 
the  path  which  conscience  and  sincerity  direct,  I, 
born  a  Brahmin,  have  exposed  myself  to  the  com- 
plainings and  reproaches  even  of  some  of  my  rela- 
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tions,  whose  prejudices  are  strong,  and  whose  tem- 
poral advantage  depends  on  the  present  system. 
But  these,  however  accumulated,  I  can  tran(juilly 
bear;  trusting  that  a  day  will  arrive  when  my  hum- 
ble endeavours  will  be  viewed  with  justice — perhaps 
acknowledged  with  gratitude.  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever men  may  say,  I  cannot  be  deprived  of  this  con- 
solation— my  motives  are  acceptable  to  that  Being 
who  beholds  in  secret  and  compensates  openly." 

After  the  publication  of  the  "  Vedant,"  Rammohun 
Roy  printed,  in  Bengalee  and  in  English,  some  of 
the  principal  chapters  of  the  Veds.  The  first  of  the 
series  was  pubhshed  in  1816,  and  is  entitled  "A 
Translation  of  the  '  CenaUpanishad,'  one  of  the  chap- 
ters of  the  Sama  Veda,  according  to  the  Gloss  of 
the  celebrated  Shancaracharya;  estaldishing  the  Unity 
and  sole  Omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
that  He  alone  is  the  Object  of  Worship."  This  was 
prefi.\ed  to  a  reprint  of  the  abridgment  of  the  "  Ve- 
dant," pubhshed  in  London,  in  1817,  by  some  one 
who  had  enjoyed  personal  intimacy  with  him.  The 
English  preface  contains  a  letter  from  Rammohun 
Roy  to  this  gentleman,  which  shows  how  well  he 
had,  even  at  that  time,  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  English  language.  "The  consequence  of  my 
long  and  uninterrupted  researches  into  religious 
truth  (he  says  in  this  letter)  has  been,  that  I  have 
found  the  doctrines  of  Christ  more  conducive  to 
moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  for  the  use  of 
rational  beings,  than  any  other  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge;  and  have  also  found  Hindoos,  in 
general,  more  superstitious  and  miserable,  both  in 
performance  of  their  religious  rites,  and  in  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  than  the  rest  of  the  known  nations 
of  the  earth."  He  then  proceeds  to  state  what  he 
had  done  in  order  to  render  them  "  more  happy  and 
comfortable  both  here  and  hereafter  ;"  and  adds, 
*'  I,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  my  pursviits,  met 
•with  the  greatest  opj)osition  from  their  self-interest- 
ed leaders,  the  Brahmins,  and  was  deserted  by  my 
nearest  relations  ;  and  I,  consequently,  felt  e.xtreme- 
]y  melancholy.  In  that  critical  situation,  the  only 
comfort  that  I  had  was  the  consoling  and  rational 
conversation  of  my  European  friends,  especially 
those  of  Scotland  and  England."  In  that  same 
letter  he  expresses  his  full  expectation  of  s])eedily 
setting  ott'  for  England  ;  but  says  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  proceeding  so  soon  as  lie  could  wish 
by  the  spread  of  his  views,  and  the  inclination  mani- 
fested by  many  to  seek  for  truth.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  interested  advocates  for  heathen  wor- 
ship should  endeavour  to  uphold  it  by  imputations 
on  the  character  of  the  reformer:  and  some  one  did 
publicly  charge  him  with  "  rashness,  self-conceit, 
arrogance,  and  impiety."  Every  member  of  his  own 
fajnily  opposed  him;  and  he  experienced  even  the 
bitter  alienation  of  his  mother  ^through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  interested  persons  around  her.  He  stated, 
however,  that  before  her  death  she  expressed  her 
great  sorrow  for  what  had  passed,  and  declared  her 
conviction  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  futihty  of 
Hindoo  superstition.  D'Acosta,  the  editor  of  a 
journal  at  Calcutta,  transmitted  to  the  abbe  Gre- 
goire,  in  1818,  the  various  jiublications  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  with  some  account  of  his  history;  and 
through  Grtgoire,  Rammohun  Roy  became  exten- 
sively known  and  highly  appreciated  in  France. 
D'Acosta  says,  that  he  carefully  avoided  every  thing 
that  could  ati'ord  a  pretext  for  excluding  him  from 
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his  caste,  since,  as  a  Brahmin,  it  was  his  acknow- 
ledged duty  to  instruct  his  countrymen  in  the  sense 
and  real  commands  of  their  sacred  books.  He  speaks 
of  him  as  distinguished  in  his  controversy  more  by 
his  logical  mode  of  reasoning  than  by  his  general 
views,  though  far  from  deficient  in  philosophy  or  in- 
formation. He  says  that  all  his  conversation,  his 
actions,  and  his  manners  evince  a  powerful  senti- 
ment of  individual  dignity;  while,  in  general,  mean- 
ness and  feebleness  of  mind  are  characteristic  of  the 
Hindoo  ;  and  that  his  ingenuous  conversation  often, 
shows,  in  a  strain  half  serious  and  half  sportive,  all 
that  he  wished  to  be  able  to  do  for  his  country.  As 
to  his  personal  exterior,  at  that  period,  D'Acosta 
says, — "  He  is  tall  and  robust;  his  regular  features, 
and  habitually  grave  countenance,  assume  a  most 
pleasing  appearance  when  he  is  animated:  he  ap- 
pears to  have  a  slight  disposition  to  melancholy." 
"  The  moderation,"  adds  Abbe  Gregoire,  "  with 
which  he  repels  the  attacks  on  his  writings,  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  and  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  are  proofs  of  his 
fitness  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken;  and  the  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  he  has  made,  show  a  disinterested- 
ness which  cannot  be  encouraged  or  admired  too 
warmly." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fitzclarence  (now  the  earl  of  Munster)  became  ac- 
quainted with  Rammohun  Roy.  He  speaks  highly 
of  this  "  most  extraordinary"  Brahmin,  of  his  talents 
and  learning ;  his  intimate  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  eloquence  in  the  use  of  it ;  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  our  literature,  as  well  as  with  the 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit;  his  clear  intelligence  of  the 
politics  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England ;  of 
ins  fine  person,  and  most  courtly  manners.  The  re- 
presentations of  the  earl  indicate  the  amazing  extent, 
tenaciousness,  and  accuracy  of  his  memory ;  and  in 
this  and  other  respects  fully  accord  with  what  we 
learn  of  him  from  other  sources  :  the  author  was, 
however,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  had  been 
"  declared  to  have  lost  caste."  Rammohun  Roy 
recently  stated  that  every  effort  had  been  made  for 
the  purpose ;  and  that  he  had  been  at  an  enormous 
expense  to  aefend  himself  against  a  series  of  legal 
proceedings,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
him  of  caste,  and  thereby  of  his  patrimonial  inherit- 
ance. Through  his  profound  acquaintance,  how- 
ever, with  the  Hindoo  law,  he  baffled  the  efforts  of 
his  interested  enemies,  and  proved  in  the  courts  of 
justice  that  he  had  not  forfeited  his  rights.  A  part 
of  his  plan  for  correcting  the  errors  of  his  country- 
men, and  disseminating  the  doctrine  he  had  adopted, 
was  the  establishment  of  schools,  at  his  own  expense, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  liberal  and  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals. The  pupils  of  Rammohun's  school  at  Cal- 
cutta are  likely  to  swell  the  sect  of  seceders  from 
Brahminism,  which  now  comprehends  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  rising  generation.  Another  aux- 
iliary part  of  his  scheme  was  availing  himself  of  the 
periodical  press,  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  the  propa- 
gation of  truth,  he  could  well  appreciate.  He  was, 
at  difterent  times,  the  proprietor  or  publisher  of  news- 
papers in  the  native  languages,  one  of  which,  the 
"  Caumoodi"  (set  up  by  him  in  opposition  to  the 
Brahminical  "  Chundrika"),  is  now  edited  by  his 
son,  Radhaprasad  Roy.  In  1829  he  became,  in  con- 
junction with  Dwarkanath  Tagore  and  Neel  Rutton 
Holdar,  a  proprietor  of  an  English  newspaper,  the 
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"  Bengal  Herald ;"  anJ  was  obliged,  as  such,  to 
plead  guilty  in  the  supreme  court  of  Calcutta  to  a 
libel  on  an  attorney.  This  paper  was  soon  after  dis- 
continued. 

One  of  the  great  practical  abuses  against  which 
Rammohun  Roy  early  directed  his  assault  was  the 
jiractice  of  suttees.  Prior  to  the  death  of  his  father 
he  openly  denounced  this  barbarous  rite ;  and  in 
1810  he  ])ublished,  in  Bengalee,  for  general  circula- 
tion, a  little  tract,  entitled  "  Conference  between  an 
Advocate  for,  and  an  Opponent  of,  the  Practice  of 
Burning  Widows  alive,"  and  two  years  after  a  second 
Conference.  The  irresistible  arguments  contained 
in  these  little  works  silently  prepared  the  way  for  the 
safe  prohibition,  by  government,  of  this  disgraceful 
custom.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  however,  that  Ram- 
mohun Roy  was  long  averse  to  the  authoritative 
abolition  of  suttees.  In  the  minute  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  proposing  the  regulation  for  that  purpose, 
after  referring  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson, 
that  the  attempt  to  put  down  the  practice  would  in- 
spire e.\tensive  dissatisfaction,  his  lordship  observes, 
• — "  I  must  acknowledge  that  a  similar  opinion,  as  to 
the  probable  excitation  of  a  deep  distrust  of  our  fu- 
ture intentions,  was  mentioned  to  me  in  conversa- 
tion ])y  that  enliglitened  native,  Rammohun  Roy,  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  suttees,  and  of  all 
other  superstitions  and  corruptions  engrafted  on  the 
Hindoo  religion,  which  he  considers  originally  to 
have  been  a  pure  deism.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
practice  might  be  suppressed  quietly  and  unobserv- 
edly,  by  increasing  the  difficulties,  and  by  the  indi- 
rect agency  of  the  police.  He  apprehended  that  any 
public  enactment  would  give  rise  to  general  appre- 
hension ;  that  the  reasoning  would  be,  '  While  the 
English  were  contending  for  power  they  deemed  it 
politic  to  allow  universal  toleration,  and  to  respect 
our  religion ;  but,  having  obtained  the  supremacy, 
their  first  act  is  a  violation  of  their  professions,  and 
the  ne.xt  will  probably  be,  like  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors, to  force  upon  us  their  own  rehgion.'  " 
When  the  resolution,  however,  was  taken,  and  a  re- 
monstrance was  got  up  by  the  anti-abolitionists, 
Rammohun  Roy,  in  spite  of  threatened  privation  of 
caste,  and  even  personal  outrage,  was  one  of  the  de- 
putation who  presented  an  address  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  expressive  of  native  gratitude  for  this 
"everlasting  obligation"  conferred  on  the  Hindoo 
community. 

To  the  indefatigable  endeavours  of  Rammohun  to 
extinguish  this  and  other  deformities  of  the  Brah- 
minical  system  must  be  partly  ascribed,  amongst 
other  effects,  the  hostility  of  the  late  rajah  of  Burd- 
wan,  one  of  his  father's  intimate  friends,  a  powerful 
zemindar,  distinguished  for  his  bigotry  as  well  as  his 
immense  wealth.  Rammohun's  daughter's  son,  Goo- 
roodas  Mookerjea,  was  dewan  to  Purtab  Chunder, 
only  son  of  the  rajah  of  Burdwan  :  the  young  rajah 
died ;  and  Rammohun's  grandson  acted  as  vakeel  on 
behalf  of  the  ranees,  the  wives  of  the  deceased, 
against  his  father,  in  vindicating  their  rights  in  the 
courts.  Tej  Chund,  the  rajah  of  Burdwan,  it  would 
appear,  attributed  this  proceeding  to  the  advice  of 
Rammohun,  on  account  of  the  religious  differences 
subsisting  between  them  ;  and  a  suit  which  was  in- 
stituted by  the  rajah  in  1823,  to  recover  the  pre- 
tended balance  of  a  bond  given  by  tlie  father  of 
Rammohun,  is  exjiressly  ascribed  by  the  latter  to 
personal  resentment. 
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It  has  already  been  shown  that  as  early  as  1817 
Rammohun  Roy  had  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  he  found  himself  greatly  jier- 
plexed  by  the  various  doctrines  which  he  saw  insisted 
upon  as  essential  to  Christianity  in  the  writings  of 
Cin-istian  authors,  and  in  conversation  with  those 
Christian  teachers  with  whom  he  had  communica- 
tion ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  study  the  original 
Scriptures  for  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  he  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. Becoming  strongly  impressed  with  the  ex- 
cellence and  importance  of  the  Christian  system  of 
morality,  he  published  in  1820,  in  English,  Sanscrit, 
and  Bengalee,  a  series  of  selections,  princii)ally  from 
the  first  three  gospels,  which  he  entitled  "  The  Pre- 
cepts of  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness." 
He  passed  l)y  those  jjortions  of  the  evangelists  which 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  distinctive  doctrines  ;  and 
also,  except  where  closely  interwoven  with  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  the  narratives  of  miracles — believ- 
ing these  to  be  less  fitted  to  affect  the  convictions  of 
his  countrymen  ;  while  the  preceptive  part  he  deemed 
most  likely  "to  jjroduce  the  desirable  effect  of  im- 
proving the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of  different 
persuasions  and  degrees  of  understanding."  "This 
simple  code  of  religion  and  morality,"  he  says,  at  the 
close  of  his  preface,  "  is  so  admirably  calculated  to 
elevate  men's  ideas  to  high  and  liberal  notions  of  one 
God,  who  has  equally  subjected  alTTiving  creatures, 
without  distinction  of  caste,  rank,  or  wealth,  to 
change,  disappointment,  pain,  and  death,  and  has 
equally  admitted  all  to  be  partakers  of  the  bountiful 
mercies  which  he  has  lavished  over  nature;  and  is 
also  so  well  fitted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  hu- 
man race  in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  to 
God,  to  themselves,  and  to  society,  that  I  cannot  but 
hope  the  best  effects  from  its  promulgation  in  the 
present  form." 

This  work  was  published  anonj'mously,  but  with- 
out concealment  of  the  source.  It  brought  upon  him 
some  severe  and  unexpected  animadversions  in  "The 
Friend  of  India,"  the  writer  of  which  uncoru'teously, 
as  well  as  most  unjustly,  spoke  of  the  compiler  as  a 
heathen.  Under  the  designation  of  "  A  Friend  to 
Truth,"  Rammohun  Roy  published  "  An  Appeal  to 
the  Christian  Public  in  Defence  of  the  Precepts  of 
Jesus,"  in  which  he  declares  that  the  expressions 
employed  in  the  preface  should  have  shown  the  o]'- 
ponent  "  that  the  compiler  believed  not  only  in  one 
God,  whose  nature  and  essence  is  beyond  human 
comprehension,  but  in  the  truths  revealed  in  the 
Christian  system."  He  further  mamtains,  that  the 
"  precepts  of  Jesus  contain  not  only  the  essence  of 
all  that  is  necessary  to  instruct  mankind  in  their  civil 
duties,  but  also  the  best  and  only  means  of  obtaining 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  tlie  favour  of  God,  and 
strength  to  overcome  our  passions,  and  keep  his 
commandments."  He  defends  the  system  which  the 
compiler  had  adopted  to  introduce  Christianity  to  the 
native  inhabitants,  by  appealing  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  three- fifths  are  Hindoos  and  two-fifths  Mus- 
sulmans,— the  latter  devoted  from  th  ir  infancy  to 
the  belief  in  one  God  ;  and  declares  that,  from  his 
own  experience  in  religious  controversy  with  them, 
he  is  satisfied  that  he  was  rendering  them  most  ser- 
vice by  making  them  acquainted  with  those  precepts 
(by  which  he  appears  to  have  meant,  more  generally, 
instructions),  "the  obedience  to  wiiich  he  believed 
most  peculiarly  required  of  a  Christian,  and  such  as 
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could  by  no  means  tend  in  doctrine  to  excite  the  re- 
ligious horror  of  the  Mahometans  or  the  scoiFs  of 
the  Hindoos."  "  Such  doo^mas,  or  doctrinal  and 
other  passages,"  he  afterwards  says,  "  as  are  not  ex- 
posed to  those  objections,  and  are  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  minds  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  compilation 
was  intended,  are  generally  included,  in  conformity 
with  the  avowed  plan  of  the  work ;  particularly  such 
as  seem  calculated  to  direct  our  love  and  obedience 
to  the  beneficent  Author  of  the  universe,  and  to  him 
whom  he  graciously  sent  to  deliver  those  precepts  of 
religion  and  morality,  whose  tendency  is  to  promote 
universal  peace  and  harmony."  When  replying  to 
the  objections  of  the  reviewer,  that  the  precepts  of 
Christ  do  not  show  how  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  the  favour  of  God,  the  Friend  of  Truth  ex- 
tracts from  the  compilation  "a  few  passages  of  that 
greatest  of  all  prophets  who  was  sent  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance;"  and  adds,  "Numerous  passages  of 
the  Old  and  ^ew  Testaments  to  the  same  effect, 
which  might  fill  a  volume,  distinctly  promise  us  that 
the  forgiveness  of  God,  and  the  favour  of  his  Divine 
^lajesty,  may  be  obtained  by  sincere  repentance,  as 
required  of  sinners  by  the  Redeemer." 

On  these  anonymous  publications  Dr.  Marsham,  of 
Serampore  college,  published  a  series  of  animadver- 
sions, which  led  to  a  very  remarkable  reply  from 
Rammohun  Roy — the  "Second  Appeal" — with  his 
name  prefixed ;  which  is  distingiiished  by  the  close- 
ness of  his  reasonings,  the  extent  and  critical  accu- 
racy of  his  scriptural  knowledge,  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  investigations,  the  judiciousness  of 
liis  arrangement,  the  lucid  statement  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  the  acuteness  and  skill  with  which  he 
controverts  the  positions  of  his  opponents.  All  the 
publications  of  this  controversy  were  soon  reprinted 
in  London. 

The  "Second  Appeal"  called  forth  another  work 
from  Dr.  Marsham,  to  which  Rammohun  Roy  pub- 
lished a  reply  in  1S23,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Final 
Appeal."  His  preceding  works  had  been  printed  at 
the  Baptist  missionary  press ;  but  the  acting  pro- 
prietor declined,  "  although  in  the  pohtest  manner 
possible,"  to  print  the  "  Final  Appeal ;  and  Rammo- 
hun Roy  purchased  type,  and  commenced  an  indepen- 
dent printing  press  for  this  and  other  sunilar  publi- 
cations. 

This  enlightened  Hindoo  had  long  wished  to 
visit  England,  and  in  consequence  of  this  predilec- 
tion he,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1S30,  accom-  ' 
panied  by  his  youngest  son,  Ram  Roy,  and  two  na- 
tive servants,  one  of  them  a  Brahmin,  left  Calcutta 
in  the  Albion,  bound  for  Liverpool.  The  vessel 
touched  at  the  Cape  in  January,  and  arrived  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1S31,  at  Liverpool,  where  Rammohun 
Roy  landed,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  London. 
His  arrival  excited  much  interest.  It  was  at  a  period 
when  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  state  of  intense  ex- 
citement in  connexion  with  parliamentary  reform  ; 
and,  being  well  versed  in  our  national  history,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  political  institutions 
and  jiarties,  he  saw  at  once  the  bearings  of  the  great  , 
measure,  which,  he  wrote,  would  "  in  its  consequences  ; 
promote  the  welfare  of  England  and  her  dependen-  j 
cies,  nay,  of  the  whole  world."  His  othcial  charac- 
ter brought  him  imm^ediately  into  communication 
with  the  ministers,  who  recognised  his  embassy  and 
his  title  ;  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
trinsic rec(«3mendations  of  his  fame  and  character. 


'  he  mixed  with  the  highest  circles.  The  court  of  di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  company,  though  they  did 
not  recede  from  their  determination,  treated  him  with 
honour.  He  was  entertained  at  a  dinner,  on  the  6th 
of  July,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  at  the  City  of 
London  tavern.  In  September  he  was  presented  to 
the  king  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and 
had  a  place  assigned  to  him  at  the  coronation  among 
the  ambassadors.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  had  no 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  our  government,  either 
in  his  individual  or  in  his  official  capacity. 

Mr.  Hare,   an  English  gentleman  residing  at  Cal- 
cutta, of  well-known  and  great  respectability,  from 
his  earnest  attachment  to  the  rajah,  had  urged  his 
brothers  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  for  him. 
1  With  great  difficulty  they  at  last  prevailed  upon  him, 
,  some  months  after  his  arrival,  to  accept  a  home  in 
their  house  ;  and  when  he  went  to  France  for  a  few 
weeks,  one  of  them  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  more  than  once  at  the  table  of  Louis  Philip. 
He  continued   to   reside  with  Mr.  John  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hare  till  he  left  London  for  Bristol,  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  at  Stapleton  Grove,  where   his  son  had 
j  been  passing  his  vacation,   and  continued  waiting 
the  often  delayed  arrival  of  his  father.     It  was  the 
.  intention  of  the  rajah  to  proceed  thence  to  winter  in 
De\'onshire,  visiting  on  his  way,  or  on  his  return, 
an  old  and  attached  friend  near  Taunton. 
I      He  had,  however,  scarcely  been  ten  days  in  Bristol 
when  he  was  attacked  by  illness.    A  gentleman  who 
'  had  enjoyed  much  intercourse  with  the  rajah  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week,  and  had  occasionally  cor- 
responded with  him  before  he  left  India,  called  acci- 
dentally at  Stapleton,  where  he  then  resided,  and  was 
\  informed  that  he  had  been  indisposed  since  the  pre- 
I  ceding  daj-,  but  had  thought  medical  advice  unneces- 
I  sary  as  he  had  taken  some  of  his  usual  remedies. 
He  found  the  rajah  so  ill,  with  feverish  SATnptoms, 
as  to  occasion   him  considerable  alarm.     Medicines 
were  prescribed,  and  followed  by  some  relief;  but 
an  extremely  dry  and  glazed  tongue,  frequent  pulse, 
and  incessant  restlessness  (though  without  much  in- 
crease of  heat  or  local  pain),  indicated  the  continu- 
ance of  serious   disorder.     On  the  following  Satur- 
day Dr.  Prichard  visited  him;  and  Dr.  Carrick  at- 
tended in  consultation  on  Monday  the  23rd.     Some 
;  of  the  s}Tnptoms  in  the  progress  of  his  illness  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  head  was  considerably  af- 
fected, though  no  pain  was  felt  there,  the  stomach 
'  being  the  part  of  which  he  most  complained.     "  His 
indisposition  experienced   but  a   temporary   check 
from  the  remedies:  severe  spasms,  with  paralysis  of 
the  left  arm  and  leg,  came  on  during  Thursday  last, 
and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  stupor  during  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  from  which  he  never  renved  ;  but 
breathed  his  last,   at  twenty-five  minutes  after  two, 
on  Friday  morning,  the  27th  inst."    His  son.  Rajah 
Ram  Roy,  and  two  Hindoo  servants,  with  several 
attached   friends  who  had  watched  over  him  from 
the  first  day  of  his  illness,  were  with  him  when  he 
expired. 

A  short  time  before  the  rajah  expired,  his  Brah- 
min servant  was  told  that  if  there  were  any  obser- 
vances which  were  required  by  his  master's  caste, 
or  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  or 
to  his  Indian  friends,  he  might  now  perform  them; 
and  Ram  Rotun  accordingly  uttered  a  prayer  in  his 
master's  ear,  in  which  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  "  Om"  was  alone  distinguished.  He  also  placed 
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iron  under  his  bolster.  Rammohun  Roy  says,  that 
"  Om,  when  considered  as  one  letter,  uttered  by  the 
help  of  one  articulation,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Su- 
preme Spirit."  "  Om  implies  the  Beintr  on  whom 
all  objects,  either  visible  or  invisible,  depend,  in  their 
formation,  continuance,  and  change."  What  was 
the  precise  import  of  Rum  Rotun's  prayer,  we  have 
no  present  means  of  ascertaining;  but  those  who 
peruse  the  "  Prescript  for  Offering  Supreme  Wor- 
ship," from  which  the  alcove  interpretations  are  ex- 
tracted, will  not  deem  it  improbable  that  the  prayer 
was  purely  monotheistical;  if  it  had  been  employed 
by  the  direction  or  even  permission  of  the  rajah 
himself,  no  doubt  could  have  existed  as  to  the  object 
of  it.  Following  some  requirements  of  caste,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  employ,  at  stated  times,  pre- 
scribed forms  of  prayer  derived  from  his  ancient 
faith;  and  this  was  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  his 
reception  of  the  Saviour  as  the  specially-appointed 
revealer  of  the  will  of  God. 

RAMSAY,  DAVID,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  American 
physician  and  popular  historian,  who  was  born  in 
April  1749,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania.  His 
father  was  an  Irish  emigrant  and  a  respectable  farmer. 
In  1765  he  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  and  for 
two  years  subsequently  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman  of  Maryland.  He  then  studied 
medicine  at  Philadelphia  till  early  in  the  year  1772. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ma- 
ryland, and  after  a  year  removed  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  soon  acquired  celebrity.  He  la- 
boured zealously  with  his  pen  to  promote  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  countr)'.  For  some  time  he  attended 
the  army  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon,  and  was  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  from  1776  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  part  of  the  time,  and,  with  many  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Charleston,  suffered  banish- 
ment by  the  enemy  to  St.  Augustine.  He  was  re- 
leased after  an  absence  of  eleven  months,  and  resumed 
the  legislature  of  the  state,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  opposing  the  acts  confiscating  the  estates 
of  those  who  adhered  to  Great  Britain,  many  of  whom 
he  thought  acted  from  feelings  of  duty.  In  17S2  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  continental  congress, 
and  continued  in  that  body  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1785  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Charleston 
district  in  congress,  and  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Hancock  he  was  chosen  its  president,  pro  tem- 
pore, and  filled  the  station  for  a  year  with  great  credit. 
In  the  following  year  he  again  returned  to  his  pro- 
fession and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  Sth 
of  May,  1815,  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  two 
days  previous  from  the  pistol  of  a  maniac  in  open 
day  within  a  few  paces  of  his  dwelling.  As  a  poli- 
tician Dr.  Ramsay  was  disinterested  and  patriotic, 
and  always  endeavoured  to  allay  invidious  passions 
and  inculcate  unanimity.  Dr.  Ramsay's  character  as 
an  author  is  well  known.  In  1785  he  published  a 
history  of  the  revolution  in  South  Carolina,  which 
was  translated  and  published  in  France.  In  1790  he 
pubhshed  "  The  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," which  passed  through  two  large  editions  ;  in 
1801,  "The  Life  of  Washington;"  in  1S08,  "The 
History  of  South  Carolina,"  being  an  extension  of  a 
work  entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Soil,  Chmate,  Wea- 
ther, and  Diseases  of  South  Carolina,"  published  in 
1796.    These  are  his  most  important  publications. 
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Besides  his  published  works.  Dr.  Ramsay  left,  among 
his  manuscripts,  a  history  of  the  L^nited  States  from 
their  first  settlement  as  English  colonies  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1808,  and  a  series  of  historical  volumes, 
entitled  "Universal  History  Americanized, or  an  His- 
torical View  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Records 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  a  Particular  Refer- 
ence to  the  State  of  Society,  Literature,  Religion,  and 
Form  of  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica." The  first  was  published  early  in  1817,  with  a 
continuation  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent  by  the  Rev.  Sa- 
muel Stanhope  Smith,  and  other  literary  gentlemen. 
The  latter,  which  had  occupied  Dr.  Ramsay's  leisure 
during  more  than  forty  years,  was  published  in  1819. 
In  private  life  Dr.  Ramsay  was  remarkable  for  all  the 
virtues  by  which  it  is  adorned.  He  never  allowed  him- 
self any  intermissions  of  study  that  were  not  indispen- 
sable for  the  i)reservation  of  health,  and  gave  but  four 
hours  in  the  night  to  sleep. 

RAMSAY,  ANDREW  MICHAEL,  a  clever  Scot- 
tish writer  who  was  born  at  Ayr  in  I686.  Having 
completed  his  studies  he  became  a  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Lord  Wemys,  and  subsequently  went  to  Holland, 
where,  after  wavering  for  some  time,  he]  became  a 
convert  to  the  catholic  faith  in  1709.  He  was 
employed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  pretender 
to  the  British  throne,  but  lost  his  post  and  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  was  admitted  feUow  of 
the  royal  society,  and  the  honour  of  a  doctor's  de- 
gree was  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford.  Returning 
to  France  he  became  intendant  to  the  prince  de 
Turenne,  and  died  at  St.  Germain-en-Laie,  on  the 
Sth  of  May,  1743.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  of  consideral)le  merit,  the  principal  of  which 
is  his  "  History  of  Marshal  Turenne." 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN.— This  highly  gifted  Scottish 
poet  was  born  in  1635,  in  a  little  village  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  and  was  the  son  of  a  peasant.  He  went 
to  Edinburgh  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
as  apprentice  to  a  hair-dresser.  Having  obtained 
notice  for  his  social  disposition,  and  his  talent  for  the 
composition  of  verses  in  the  Scottish  idiom,  and 
having  changed  his  occupation  for  that  of  a  book- 
seller, he  became  intimate  with  many  of  the  literary 
characters  of  his  time.  He  published,  in  1721,  a 
volume  of  his  own  poetical  compositions,  which  was 
favourably  received,  and  undertook  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  Scottish  poems,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Evergreen."  He  was  afterwards  encouraged  to 
present  to  the  world  a  coU'^ction  of  Scottish  songs. 
From  what  source  he  procured  the  latter  is  uncer- 
tain;  butas,in  "The  Evergreen,"  he  made  attempts 
to  improve  on  the  originals  of  his  ancient  poems,  he 
probably  used  still  greater  freedomwith  thesongsand 
ballads.  To  several  tunes,  words  were  adapted  worthy 
of  the  delightful  melodies  they  accompanied.  In 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  undertaking  Ram- 
say associated  with  himself  several  men  of  talent ; 
but  the  respective  shares  of  the  editor  of  the  Scottish 
songs  and  his  coadjutors,  in  the  original  composi- 
tions, cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Ramsay's  prin- 
cipal productions  are,  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  and 
two  additional  cantos  of  "  Christis  Kirk  of  the 
Grene,"  a  tale,  the  first  part  of  which  is  attributed  to 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  The  latter,  though  objection- 
able in  point  of  delicacy,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
happiest  of  the  author's  effusions.  His  chief  excel- 
lence, indeed,  lay  in  the  description  of  rural  charac- 
ters, incidents,  and  scenery;  and  he  was  well  ac- 
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qnainteJ  with  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  their  lives, 
and  opinions. 

In  his  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  which  is  a  rural  drama, 
the  characters  are  delineations  from  nature;  the  de- 
scriptive parts  are  in  a  style  of  heautiful  simplicity, 
and  the  passions  and  affections  of  rural  life  are  finely 
delineated.  Throughout  the  whole  theue  is  an  air 
of  reality  which  cannot  hut  strike  the  most  careless 
reader;  and  no  poem,  ])erhaps,  ever  acquired  so 
high  a  re])utation,  in  which  truth  received  so  little 
embellishment  from  the  imagination.  When  he  at- 
tempts descriptions  of  high  life,  and  aims  at  pure 
English  composition,  he  fails  entirely,  becoming 
feeble  and  uninteresting ;  neither  are  his  familiar 
epistles  and  elegies  in  the  Scottish  dialect  entitled  to 
much  approbation.     He  died  in  1758. 

RAMbDEN,  JESSE,  an  eminent  mechanist  and 
optician,  who  was  born  at  Halifa.x:,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1733.  He  applied  himself  to  engraving,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  em])loyment,  having  to  engrave  several 
mathematical  instruments,  finally  constructed  them 
himself.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dolland, 
the  celebrated  optician,  and  opened  a  shop  in  the 
Haymarket,  whence  he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1800.  Ramsden  ob- 
tained a  premium  from  the  hoard  of  longitude  for 
the  invention  of  a  machine  fen- the  division  of  mathe- 
matical instruments;  he  also  improved  the  construc- 
tion of  the  theodolite,  the  pyrometer  for  measuring 
the  dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat,  the  barometer  for 
measuring  the  height  of  mountains,  &c. ;  also  the 
refracting  micrometer  and  transit  instrument  and 
quadrant.  He  made  great  improvements  in  Hadley's 
quadrant  and  sextant,  and  ])rocured  a  patent  for  an 
amended  equatorial.  Mr.  Ramsden,  who  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society'in  1786,  was  distin- 
guished during  the  whole  of  his  life  by  an  enthu- 
siastic attention  to  his  own  profession,  which  formed 
his  amiUsement  as  well  as  his  occupation;  and  such 
was  his  rejuitation  that  his  instruments  were  be- 
spoken from  every  part  of  Europe  ;  and,  ultimately, 
to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  an  order  was  deemed  a 
high  favour. 

RAMUS,  PETER,  a  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century  who  was  a  native  of  France.  He  went  to 
Paris  about  1523,  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old, 
and  became  a  lackey  in  the  college  of  Navarre.  Such 
was  his  strong  inclination  for  learning,  that  he  not 
only  devoted  to  study  all  the  time  he  could  spare  in 
the  day,  but  also  a  part  of  the  night.  After  attend- 
ing a  course  of  ])hiloso])hy  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.  A.,  on  which  occasion  he  contested  the 
infallibility  of  Aristotle.  His  opinions  excited  violent 
opposition,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  had  recourse  to  the  civil  power  in  order 
to  silence  their  adversary.  His  pidjlications  were 
prohibited,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  before  the  royal 
college  of  Camhray,  and  he  was  commanded  to  ab- 
stain from  teaching  his  doctrines  in  1543.  Having 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal  De  Lorraine, 
the  prohibition  of  lecturing  was  withdrawn  in  1547; 
and  in  1551  he  was  appointed  royal  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Paris.  His  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  ultimately  led  him  to  become  a  protestant. 
This  change  obliged  him  to  flee  from  Paris,  but  in 
1563  he  was  restored  to  his  chair.  In  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  1571,  Ramus  was  one  of  the 
victims.  His  works  relating  to  grammar,  logic, 
iBath-ematics,  &c.,  are  numerous. 
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RANDOLPH,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  born  in  1323,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church 
college,  Oxford.  He  never  rose  to  eminence  in  the 
church,  but  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he 
was  employed  in  several  diplomatic  missions  to  Paris, 
Edinburgh,  and  Moscow.  He  was  rewarded  by  his 
royal  mistress  with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
died  in  1590.  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  was  an  ac- 
count of  his  embassy  to  Russia. 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  Enghsh 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Newnham  in  Northampton- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
from  which  foundation  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1623,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  afterwards  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Very  early  in  life  he  gave  proofs  of  considerable  ta- 
lents, and  was  not  only  admired  by  the  learned  at 
the  university,  but  was  in  equal  favour  with  the  wits 
and  poets  of  the  metropolis.  His  learning,  gaiety  of 
humour,  and  readiness  of  repartee,  gained  him  ad- 
mirers, procured  him  admission  in  society,  and  espe- 
cially recommended  him  to  Ben  Jonson.  As  a  dra- 
matic writer  his  talents  were  entirely  confined  to 
comedy;  and  Baker  pronounces  his  language  ele- 
gant, and  his  sentiments  just  and  forcible;  his  cha- 
racters strongly  drawn,  and  his  satire  well  chosen 
and  poignant;  and  this  critic  also  recommended  the 
altering  his  pieces  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
])resent  stage,  or,  at  the  least,  giving  the  world  a  cor- 
rect and  critical  edition  of  them. 

The  dramas  which  he  composed  appeared  in  1638, 
edited  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Randolph,  of 
Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  along  with  his  poems, 
some  of  which  have  considerable  merit.  Of  his  dra- 
matic works,  "  The  Muses'  Looking  Glass"  is  the 
most  generally  admired  ;  in  it  there  is  great  variety 
of  characters  of  the  passions  and  vices,  drawn  with 
much  truth,  and  interspersed  with  many  strokes  of 
natural  humour. 

RANDOLPH,  PEYTON,  a  celebrated  American, 
who  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  respectable  families  of  Virginia.  After  passing 
with  credit  through  the  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
he  came  to  England  to  pursue  a  course  of  legal  study 
at  the  Temple.  On  his  return  to  Virginia  he  entered 
at  once  into  practice.  In  1748,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  the  king's  attorney- 
general  for  the  colony,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  for  the 
city  of  Williamsburg,  and  during  the  session  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
})are  a  general  revisal  of  the  laws  of  the  colony.  From 
this  period  he  continued  to  be  a  conspicuous  and 
useful  member  of  the  legislature.  Lieutenant-gover- 
nor Dinwiddie,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  1752,  at- 
tempted to  impose  an  exorbitant  charge  for  his  sig- 
nature to  every  patent  for  land.  This  being  unau- 
thorized by  any  law,  the  house  of  burgesses  chose 
Mr.  Randolph  to  oppose  it  before  the  king  and  coun- 
cil. He  accordingly  came  to  England  and  urged  the 
suit,  but  without  success.  In  1755,  when  the  defeat 
of  General  Braddock,  and  the  retreat  of  Colonel 
Dunbar,  had  laid  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Marj'- 
land,  and  Virginia  completely  open  to  the  inroads  of 
the  savages,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  various  other  gen- 
tlemen, formed  themselves  into  a  regiment,  and 
marched  to  the  frontier  to  join  the  colonial  force 
under  Colonel  Washington,  but  the  enemy  retreated 
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to  Fort  Du  Quesne  without  any  engagement  taking 
place.  In  1764  he  drew  up  an  address  from  the 
house  of  burgesses  to  tlie  king  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.  In  April  ]766 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and  about  the 
same  time  resigned  the  office  of  attorney-general. 
In  all  the  measures  of  opposition  to  the  English  go- 
vernment he  took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  obtain  early  and  authentic  in- 
formation of  all  such  acts  of  the  British  government 
as  might  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  colonies,  and 
to  maintain  a  constant  communication  on  these  sub- 
jects with  the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies,  and 
which,  by  its  recommendations,  brought  about  the 
meeting  of  the  first  general  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
To  that  assembly  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  his 
native  province,  and  was  immediately  elected  its  pre- 
.sident.  In  consequence,  however,  of  indisposition 
he  retained  it  only  for  five  or  si.x  weeks.  On  the 
20th  of  the  ensuing  March  he  presided  at  the  con- 
vention of  deputies  assembled  at  Richmond,  and  was 
again  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  congress  which  was  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May.  A  few 
days  after  the  meeting  of  congress  in  May  1775. 
Lord  North's  conciUatory  proposition  having  arrived 
in  America,  Mr.  Randolj)h  returned  to  Williamsburg, 
to  be  present  at  the  assembling  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  which  the  governor  had  sum- 
moned in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  proposition. 
He  resumed  his  situation  as  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  consigned  to  Jefferson  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  answer  to  the  British  minister.  After  the  ad- 
journment of  the  house  of  burgesses  he  returned  to 
congress,  but  his  services  there  were  of  short  con- 
tinuance. A  stroke  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his 
patriotic  career  on  the  21st  of  October,  1775,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  English 
divine,  who  was  born  at  Canterbury  about  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  last  centurj',  and  after  comjileting  the 
rudiments  of  his  education,  was  sent  to  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford.  In  17-lS  he  was  made  pre- 
sident of  the  college  in  which  he  was  educated,  and 
also  received  several  valuable  church  preferments, 
the  last  of  which  was  being  made  archdeacon  of  Ox- 
ford. He  died  in  17S3,  leaving  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  rose  to  eminence  in  the  church.  As  a  writer 
Dr.  Randolph  was  principally  distinguished  for  his 
controversial  works ;  among  them  we  may  mention 
his  celebrated  "  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,"  and  "  A 
View  of  the  Ministry  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

RAPHAEL,  RAFFAELLO,  SANZIO  DA  UR- 
BINC. — This  distinguished  modern  painter  was  born 
at  Urbino  in  1483,  and  was  the  son  of  an  artist,  who 
placed  him  for  improvement  under  Pietro  Perugino 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  went 
with  him  to  Sienna  and  Florence,  where  he  remained 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Among  his  earliest 
works  we  may  mention  his  Mater  Dolorosa,  over 
which  he  delineated,  in  a  second  picture,  God  the 
Father,  with  some  other  easel-pieces,  and  a  Christ, 
with  God  the  Father  surrounded  by  several  Saints, 
for  the  small  Camaldulian  convent,  which  was  his 
first  painting  in  fresco.  All  these  works  partake 
somewhat  of  the  style  of  his  master,  and  do  not  ex- 
hibit the  grandeur,  dignity,  and  power  of  his  later 
performances,  but  are  distinguished  for  the  sensibility 
and  feeling  belonging  to  the  earlier  school.     His  de- 
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sire  for  further  improvement  drew  him  a  second  time 
to  Florence,  where  he  zealously  pursued  his  study  of 
the  old  masters  above  mentioned,  and  where  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Fra  Bartolomeo  gave  him  a  more 
correct  knowledge  of  colouring.  He  seems  to  have 
spent  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  in  that  city  in 
his  studies,  at  least  it  is  known  that  he  executed 
there  notliing  but  a  few  portraits,  and  the  cartoon 
for  his  Entombing  of  Christ.  This  })icture  itself  he 
painted  in  Perugia,  whence  it  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Borghese  palace  at  Rome.  It  is  a  mi- 
racle of  composition,  design,  and  expression,  and  was 
surpassed  in  these  respects  by  few  of  his  subsequent 
performances.  After  finishing  it  Raphael  returned 
for  the  third  time  to  Florence,  where  his  studies  be- 
came again  his  chief  employment ;  at  least  we  are 
able  to  point  out  with  certainty,  as  having  been  exe- 
cuted at  this  time,  only  the  excellent  Madonna  called 
La  Bella  Giardiniera,  and  another  Madonna,  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  neither  of  which  was  entirely 
finished  by  Raphael. 


His  repeated  residence  in  Florence  had  the  greatest 
influence,  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  the  whole  of 
the  modern  school  of  art.  He  found  that  Cimabue, 
Giotto,  Fiesole,  and  the  Florentine  artists  of  the  time, 
could  not  only  compete  with  his  teacher,  Perugino, 
in  all  the  departments  of  art,  but  that  some  of  them 
— Masaccio,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Mariotto  Albertinelli, 
Ghirlandaio,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo — surpassed  him  in 
excellence  of  composition,  correctness  of  design,  and 
livehness  of  colouring.  In  the  works  of  Ghirlandaio, 
and  above  all  of  Masaccio,  he  found,  what  he  most 
desired,  a  grander  style  in  forms,  drapery,  and  out- 
line. As  Rai^hael  had  already  acquired  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  greatest  master-s  of  his  time  in  Ro- 
magna,  he  now  possessed  himself  of  those  of  the 
Florentine  school,  for  which  he  ever  entertained  a 
great  esteem.  A  striking  proof  of  this  was  his  copy- 
ing in  his  loggie,  without  the  least  alteration,  two 
figures  by  Masaccio,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Carmehte  monastery  at  Florence,  viz.,  Adam  and 
Eve  driven  from  Paradise  by  the  Angel.  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  had  employed  Bramante  in  rebuilding  St. 
Peter's  and  in  the  embellishment  of  the  Vatican. 
At  Bramante's  suggestion  Raphael  was  in  1508  in- 
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vited  to  Rome.  The  pope  received  him  with  distin- 
guished favour,  and  the  artists  of  Rome  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Here  he  executed  the  Disputa,  or 
Dispute  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  on  the  wall  of 
the  second  chamber,  called  the  stanza  della  Segna- 
tura,  next  to  the  great  hall  of  Constantine.  Between 
this  painting  and  his  Entombing  of  Christ  there  is  a 
similarity,  which  is  not  the  case  with  his  later  per- 
formances. In  the  grouping,  also,  he  has  adhered 
to  the  style  of  his  earlier  predecessors,  but  the  Dis- 
puta is  by  far  the  more  perfect  of  the  two.  All  is 
life,  motion,  action :  the  variety  of  the  characters  is 
admirable  ;  every  stroke  is  full  of  meaning. 

If  we  divide  Raphael's  works  into  several  periods, 
the  first  comprising  his  earhest  performances  exe- 
cuted in  the  manner  of  Perugino,  the  second  com- 
prising those  which  he  executed  in  Urbino,  Florence, 
&c.,  we  recognise  in  the  Disputa  the  transition  to 
the  third  manner,  which  is  still  more  clearly  mani- 
fested in  the  School  of  Athens,  the  second  grand 
painting  in  this  chamber.  This  painting  (which  was 
probably  preceded  by  the  Parnassus,  the  third  great 
painting  of  the  room)  displays  far  more  freedom  of 
handhng,  and  more  manliness  and  energy.  By  it 
Raphael  gained  so  completely  the  favour  of  the  pope, 
that  he  caused  almost  all  the  frescoes  of  other  artists 
in  the  Vatican  to  be  eflaced,  that  the  rooms  might  be 
adorned  by  him.  Raphael  painted  in  their  stead,  in 
the  above-mentioned  stanza,  the  allegorical  figures  of 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Justice,  and  Poetry,  in  the 
corners  of  the  ceiling;  the  Fall  of  Adam,  Astro- 
nomy, Apollo  and  Marsyas,  and  Solomon's  Judg- 
ment; all  having  reference  to  the  four  principal 
figures  of  the  apartment ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  fourth 
wall,  over  the  windows.  Prudence,  Temperance,  and 
Fortitude  ;  below  them  the  emperor  Justinian,  de- 
livering the  Roman  law  to  Tribonian,  and  Gregory 
the  Tenth  giving  the  Decretals  to  an  Advocate,  and 
under  them  Moses,  and  an  armed  allegorical  figure. 
In  1511  all  the  pieces  of  the  first  stanza  or  hall  were 
finished.  According  to  Vasari's  account  he  now 
executed  several  less  important  but  excellent  fres- 
coes, viz.,  Isaiah  in  St.  Augustine's,  the  Prophets 
and  Sibyls  in  St.  Maria  della  Pace,  and  the  cele- 
brated Madonna  di  Foligno  in  the  Vatican.  The 
progress  which  Raphael  made  in  his  peculiar  style  is 
shown  by  his  ne.xt  painting  in  the  stanza,  the  Ex- 
pulsion of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple.  Here  the 
Btyle  is  far  more  earnest,  grand,  bold,  and  energetic, 
the  execution  far  more  spirited  and  masterly.  This 
was  followed  in  1514,  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
pope,  Leo  X.,  by  his  Leo  the  Great  stopping  the 
Progress  of  Attila,  the  Deliverance  of  Peter  from 
Prison,  and,  on  the  ceiling  of  this  stanza,  Moses 
viewing  the  burning  Bush,  the  Building  of  the  Ark, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob's  Dream.  Nearly 
contemporary  with  them  are  the  following  easel 
paintings,  the  celebrated  Madonna  del  Pesce  in  the 
Escurial,  which  was  transferred  in  Paris  from  wood 
to  canvass ;  his  equally  beautiful  Cecilia,  which  is 
taid  to  have  been  finished  by  Giulio  Romano ;  a 
Holy  Family  called  La  Perla,  in  the  Escurial ;  Eze- 
kiel's  Dream  ;  among  several  Madonnas  that  called 
Deir  Impannato  ;  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  known 
by  the  name  of  Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia,  now  in  Ma- 
drid; Christ  in  Glory,  surrounded  by  Saints;  I 
cinque  Santi ;  his  own  portrait ;  the  portrait  of  Leo 
X.,  &c. 

Albert  Diirer,  induced  by  Raphael's  reputation,  is 
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said  to  have  made  him  an  offer  of  his  friendship,  and 
to  have  sent  him  several  of  his  own  etchings,  with 
his  portrait,  and  to  have  received  in  return  a  number 
of  drawings  by  Raphael's  hand.  "With  the  Confla- 
gration of  the  Borgo,  extinguished  by  the  Prayers  of 
Leo,  Raphael  began  the  third  stanza  of  the  Vatican. 
This  work  is  a  master-piece  for  strength  and  truth 
of  expression,  beauty  of  forms,  excellence  of  group- 
ing, and  variety.  It  was  followed  by  the  Coronation 
of  Charlemagne,  Leo  III.'s  Vindication  of  Himself 
before  Charlemagne,  and  the  Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over 
the  Saracens  at  Ostia.  He  next  completed  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Vatican  palace,  by  which  the  rooms 
communicate,  and  which  had  been  left  unfinished  by 
Braraante,  and  furnished  designs  for  the  painting.s 
and  stucco-work  with  which  they  were  to  be  adorned. 
The  execution  of  the  paintings,  excepting  four  done 
by  himself,  Raphael  entrusted  to  Giulio  Romano  and 
some  of  his  other  pupils,  and  the  stucco-work  to  John 
of  Udine.  In  this  way  was  formed  a  complete  series 
of  works  of  art,  which  have  exalted  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican  into  a  temple  of  the  arts.  The  pope,  charmed 
with  the  excellence  of  these  performances,  committed 
to  Raphael  the  decoration  of  another  stanza  of  the 
Vatican,  with  images  of  the  saints  and  apostles,  ap- 
pointed him  superintendent  of  all  the  embellishments 
of  this  palace,  and  loaded  him  with  marks  of  honour. 
During  this  time  Raphael  produced  many  other  ex- 
cellent paintings,  prepared  designs  for  several  pa- 
laces in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  finished 
the  Madonna  for  the  church  of  St.  Sixtus  in  Piacenza, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  master-works  of  his  pencil. 
The  loftiness,  dignity,  and  sublnnity,  combined  with 
sweetness,  grace,  and  beauty  which  reign  in  this  pic- 
ture render  it  inimitable.  Other  works  of  this  period 
are,  St.  Michael,  the  portraits  of  Beatrice,  of  Ferrara, 
of  his  beloved  Fornarina,  of  Carondelet,  of  Count 
Castiglione,  and  of  the  beautiful  Joanna  of  Arragon. 
Of  the  last  there  are  two  excellent  copies,  which  are 
often  represented  as  the  work  of  the  artist  himself, 
one  in  the  possession  of  Count  Fries  at  Vienna,  the 
other  of  Wocher  at  Basle. 

To  this  time,  also,  belong  the  frescoes  in  the  Far- 
nesina,  representing  the  life  of  Psyche  in  twelve  pic- 
tures, and  Galatea,  all,  except  the  last,  executed  by 
his  scholars ;  also  the  designs  from  the  fable  of 
Psyche,  altogether  different  from  the  former,  thirty- 
eight  in  number,  and  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola. 
It  was  probably  at  a  later  period  that  Raphael  pre- 
pared for  Augustino  Ghigi  designs  for  the  building 
and  decoration  of  a  chapel  in  Sta  Maria  del  Popolo, 
and  for  Leo  X.  the  celebrated  cartoons  for  the  tapestry 
of  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican.  These  ta- 
pestries were  afterwards  annually  exhibited  in  the 
Vatican,  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  but  have 
lately  been  dispersed.  This  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, since  they  have  often  been  preferred  to  the 
stanza  of  Raphael,  in  point  of  composition,  loftiness 
of  character,  variety  of  expression,  grouping,  atti- 
tudes, &c.  For  painting  the  fourth  stanza — the  hall 
of  Constantine,  in  oil— Raphael  left  only  a  few 
sketches,  especially  of  the  battle  between  Constan- 
tine and  Maxentius,  which  were  used  by  Giulio 
Romano  and  his  other  scholars,  to  whom  the  labor 
was  eventually  entrusted.  The  pictures,  however, 
of  Justice  and  Benignity,  in  this  hall,  were  probably 
executed  by  his  own  hand.  Several  easel-paintings, 
also,  seem  to  have  been  executed  by  him  about  this 
period  ;  among  others,  John  in  the  Desert,  of  which 
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there  exist  several  copies,  viz.  in  Florence,  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  gallery  of  the  king  of  the  French,  in 
Vienna,  and  in  Darmstadt:  the  copies  are  so  good, 
and  so  'much  alike,  that  the  original  cannot  be 
distinguished,  and  is  not  known ;  his  Madonna 
and  Child,  on  whom  an  angel  is  strewing  flowers, 
and  a  St.  Margaret.  Raphael's  last  and  unfinished 
painting — the  Transfiguration  of  Christ — is  in  the 
Vatican.  Although  critics  have  objected  to  this 
painting  that  it  contains  two  subjects,  and  consists 
of  two  pictures,  every  one  must  concede  that  it  is 
the  most  perfect  masterpiece  which  modern  art  has 
produced.  The  composition  is  so  noble,  and  the  de- 
sign so  perfect,  the  expression  so  elevated  and  sub- 
lime, the  characters  so  various,  the  colouring  (as  far 
as  it  proceeds  from  Raphael)  so  true  and  vigorous, 
that  it  surpasses  all  his  other  works  in  these  points. 
The  head  of  Christ,  in  which  this  combination  is 
most  admired,  is  said  to  have  been  his  last  labour. 
Attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which  was  increased  by 
improper  treatment,  this  great  artist  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven  years.  His  body  was  laid  out  in 
state  in  his  study,  before  his  Transfiguration,  and 
consigned,  with  great  pomp,  to  the  church  of  Sta 
Maria  Rotonda,  which  was  formerly  the  Pantheon, 
where  his  bones  still  rest,  with  the  exception  of  his 
skull,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke.  His  tomb  is  indicated  by  his  bust, 
executed  by  Naldini,  and  placed  there  by  Carlo 
Maratti,  and  by  the  epitaph  of  Cardinal  Bembo : — 

"  lUe  hie  est  Raphael,  tiinuit  quo  sospite  vinci 
;  Magna  rerum  parens,  et  moriente  mori." 

All  contemporary  authors  describe  Raphael  as  kind, 
obliging,  modest,  and  amiable,  equally  respected  and 
beloved  by  high  and  low.  The  beauty  of  his  figure, 
and  his  noble  countenance,  which  inspired  confi- 
dence, prepossessed  the  beholder  in  his  favour  at  first 
sight.  He  died  unmarried,  though  by  no  means 
averse  to  women.  In  accordance  with  his  last  will, 
his  property  went  to  his  favourite  scholars,  Giulio 
Romano  and  Francesco  Penni.  When  we  consider 
the  number  of  Raphael's  paintings,  however  severe 
we  may  be  in  judging  of  their  genuineness,  it  seems 
hardly  credible  that  the  entire  compass  of  a  human 
life  could  be  sufficient  for  their  execution.  They 
prove  the  wonderful  fecundity  of  his  genius,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  executed.  It  is,  moreover,  to 
be  considered  that  Raphael  furnished  the  designs  for 
a  great  number  of  pieces  executed  by  his  scholars ; 
devoted  much  study  to  his  most  important  paintings 
(as  is  shown  by  the  numerous  sketches  of  Madonnas, 
of  the  School  of  Athens,  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Fa- 
thers, &c.) ;  and,  in  many  cases,  first  drew  all  his 
figures  naked,  in  order  the  better  to  adapt  the  dra- 
pery and  its  folds  to  their  respective  attitudes.  And 
if  we  further  reflect  that  the  supervision  of  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  the  preparation  of 
designs  for  the  erection  of  other  churches  and  pa- 
laces, with  several  other  collateral  tasks,  were  im- 
posed on  him,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  his  genius.  At  first,  his  design,  con- 
formably with  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  the  instruc- 
tion which  he  had  received,  was  somewhat  stiff  and 
dry.  After  studying  with  assiduity  nature  and  the 
antiques,  he  formed  for  himself  an  ideal,  which,  by 
its  harmony  with  nature,  touches  the  feelings,  while 
the  Greek  ideal  rather  overpowers  by  its  loftiness. 
In  his  manhood,  his  pencil  acquired  greater  freedom, 
and  his  figures  became  full  of  life  and  motion.    His 


drapery,  always  simple  and  light,  in  his  latest  pieces 
generally  forms  large  masses,  and  is  excellently  ar- 
ranged, so  as  not  to  conceal  the  parts  intended  to  be 
shown.  In  foreshortening,  and  in  perspective,  he 
was  imperfect.  In  colouring,  he  was  at  first  dry ; 
till,  taught  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  he  consulted  nature 
alone.  Although  in  this  department  of  the  art  he 
never  reached  the  excellence  of  Correggio  or  Titian, 
his  colours  always  appearing  too  heavy  and  dull,  yet 
his  St.  John  in  Florence,  and  Fornarina,  and  his 
Transfiguration,  show  how  far  he  had  advanced ; 
and  only  from  these  pictures  can  we  form  a  judg- 
ment ;  for  his  other  works,  of  the  best  period,  were 
generally  executed  by  his  scholars,  or,  at  most,  re- 
touched by  him.  The  distribution  of  light  and  shade 
Raphael  understood  very  well ;  but,  with  respect  to 
the  chiaro  scuro,  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
with  the  above-mentioned  great  colourists.  On  the 
other  hand,  composition  and  expression  must  almost 
be  considered  Raphael's  exclusive  property  ;  and,  in 
these  respects,  he  has  never  found  a  rival.  He  al- 
ways selected  the  moment  of  action  which  expressed 
most  clearly  the  dispositions  of  the  actors.  Avoiding 
all  unnecessary  exertion  of  strength,  all  excess,  oc- 
cupied solely  with  the  object  to  be  represented,  he 
endeavoured  to  give  to  his  persons  just  so  much  mo- 
tion as  was  requisite.  Thence  it  is  that  we  fre- 
quently find  in  his  works  straight,  simple  attitudes, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  so  beautiful  in  their  place, 
and  leave  so  much  room  for  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing. Unlike  other  artists,  he  first  meditated  on  the 
whole  of  the  scene  to  be  represented,  and  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  expression ;  next  proceeded  to 
the  figures,  and  lastly  to  the  single  parts  of  them. 
In  this  way,  his  figures  possess  a  harmony  at  which 
many  other  artists  have  aimed  in  vain.  The  most 
distinguished  of  his  scholars  were,  Giulio  Pipi  Ro- 
mano, Francesco  Penni  il  Fattore,  Polidoro  Caldara 
di  Caravaggio,  Benvenuto  Garofalo,  John  of  Udine, 
Bartolomeo  Ramenghi  il  Bagnacavallo.  These,  with 
their  followers,  and  later  imitators,  constitute  the 
Roman  school,  founded  by  Raphael,  which  has  ever 
been  distinguished  above  others  for  the  excellences 
which  belonged  to  its  founder. 

RAPIN  DE  THOYRAS,  PAUL,  an  historian,  born 
at  Castres,  in  Languedoc,  in  1661,  and  studied  law 
under  his  father,  who  v/as  an  advocate,  until  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  subsequently  to  Holland,  where  he  entered 
a  company  of  French  cadets.  In  1689  he  followed 
the  prince  of  Orange  into  England,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  1707  he 
settled  at  Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  his  celebrated  "  His- 
tory of  England."  He  died  at  Wesel  in  1725.  His 
great  work,  "L'Histoire  d'Angleterre,"  has  been 
twice  translated  into  our  om'u  language,  and  Tindal 
continued  it  up  to  1760.  It  is  prolix  and  unani- 
mated,  but  impartial,  and  contains  much  solid  infor- 
mation. 

RAVENSCROFT,  THOMAS,  an  English  mu- 
sician, who  was  principally  celebrated  from  being  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  A  Brief  Discourse  of  the 
True  but  Neglected  Use  of  Characterizing  the  De- 
grees by  their  Perfection,  Imperfection,  and  Diminu- 
tion, in  Measureable  Musicke,  against  the  Common 
Practice  and  Custom  of  the  Times."    He  died  in  1640. 

RAWLEY,  WILLIAM.— This  learned  chaplain  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  editor  of  his 
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works,  was  horn  at  Norwich  about  the  year  1588.  He 
studied  at  Benet  college,  Cambridf^e  ;  took  a  bachelor 
of  arts  decree  in  1604,  a  master's  in  160S,  a  bachelor 
of  divinity's  in  1615,  and  a  doctor's  in  1621.  After 
he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  shortly  after  promoted  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Landbeach,  near  Cambridge.  He  held  this 
living  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1667  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  any  other 
preferment,  which  may  seem  somewhat  marvellous 
when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  not  only  domestic 
chaplain  to  Lord  Verulara,  who  had  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  most  affectionate 
regard  for  his  person,  but  chaplain  also  to  the  kings, 
Charles  I.  and  H. 

RAWLINSON,  THOMAS,  a  learned  bibliomaniac 
or  book  collector  of  the  last  century.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  who  at  one  period  was  lord 
mayor  of  London.  His  father  had  him  educated  for 
the  profession  of  the  law.  So  strong,  however,  was 
his  ])assion  for  collecting  books,  that  while  he  resided 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  he  devoted  four  rooms  to  his  library, 
and  himself  slept  in  a  small  closet  adjoining.  He 
subsequently  removed  his  library  to  a  large  house  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  made  extensive  additions 
to  it ;  however,  it  was  at  last  sold  by  auction.  Mr. 
Rawlinson  died  in  1725,  three  years  after  the  sale  of 
his  library. 

RAUCH,  CHRISTIAN,  a  celebrated  professor  of 
sculpture  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Berlin,  who 
was  born,  in  1777,  in  Waldeck.  After  having  spent 
some  time  in  Berlin,  he  went  in  1805  to  Rome.  In 
1811  the  king  of  Prussia  invited  him  to  Berhn  to'ex- 
ecute  a  mausoleum  for  the  late  queen  in  Charlotten- 
burg.  In  1814  this  monument  was  erected,  and 
forms  one  of  the  finest  works  of  modern  art.  In  1815 
he  was  charged  by  the  king  to  execute  the  statues  of 
Scharnhorst  and  Biilow,  which  are  now  standing  in 
Berlin,  nearly  opposite  the  king's  palace.  He  also 
made  a  model  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Blucher  for  the 
city  of  Breslau.  Another  statue  of  Blucher,  made  by 
him,  eleven  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  sixteen  feet  high, 
entirely  of  bronze,  stands  in  Berlin.  He  also  pro- 
duced several  other  fine  works. 

RAUCOURT,  SOPHIA,  a  French  actress  of  emi- 
nence, whose  proper  name  was  Saucerote.  She  was 
born  at  Nancy  in  1756.  and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
theatrical  performer.  She  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
at  Paris  in  1772,  in  the  character  of  Dido,  and  soon 
acquired  great  professional  reputation,  which  she  en- 
joyed till  1776,  when  she  suddenly  fled  from  P'rance 
to  avoid  her  creditors.  Having  returned  to  the  Paris 
stage  in  1779,  she  continued  to  be  one  of  its  principal 
ornaments  till  her  imprisonment  during  the  reign  of 
terror  in  1793.  She  was  discharged  after  six  months' 
confinement,  but  experienced  other  persecutions  till 
she  obtained  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Madame 
Raucourt  died  in  January  1815. 

RAY,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  English  naturahst 
and  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Black  Notlej',  in 
Essex,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1628.  Having  com- 
pleted the  rudiments  of  his  education  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Catherine  Hall ;  but  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Trinity  college,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.  A.  In  1651  he  was  chosen Greeklecturer 
of  the  college,  and  two  years  after  was  appointed  ma- 
thematical lecturer  to  the  same  foundation.  In  1660 
he  published  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  Plants," 
in  order  to  promote  the  study  of  botany,  which  was 
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then  much  neglected ,  and  the  encouragement  this 
work  met  with  encouraged  him  to  proceed  further  in 
his  studies  and  observations.  He  extended  his  pur- 
suits throughout  the  principal  part  of  England,Wales, 
and  Scotland  ;  and  in  these  journies,  though  he  some- 
times went  alone,  yet  he  had  generally  the  company 
of  Mr.  Willoughby,  his  pupil  Sir  Philip  Skipton,  &c. 
At  the  restoration  of  the  king  he  resolved  to  enter  holy 
orders,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln. 


In  April  1663  Mr.  Ray,  accompanied  by  several 
scientific  gentlemen,  went  over  to  Calais,  and  thence 
through  diflferent  parts  of  Europe  ;  an  account  of 
which  Mr.  Ray,  in  1673,  published.  He  arrived  in 
England  in  March  1665,  and  immediately  recom- 
menced his  philosophical  studies  with  his  usual  at- 
tention, and  shortly  after  was  made  fellow  of  the 
royal  society. 

In  the  spring  of  1669  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr,  Willoughby 
commenced  experiments  relative  to  the  tapping  of 
trees,  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap ;  which 
are  published  in  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions." 
About  this  time  Mr.  Ray  published  his  "  Collection 
of  English  Proverbs."  This  book,  though  sent  to 
Cambridge  to  be  printed  in  1669,  was  not  published 
till  1672.  He  also  prepared  his  "  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lish Plants"  for  the  press,  which  came  out  in  1670. 

In  1672  he  lost  his  friend  Mr.  Willoughby,  who 
died  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  at  Middleton  Hall,  his 
seat  in  Yorkshire ;  "  to  the  infinite  and  unspeakable 
loss  and  grief,"  says  Mr.  Ray,  "  of  myself,  his  friends, 
and  all  good  men."  Mr.  Willoughby  made  Mr.  Ray 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  charged  him  with 
the  education  of  his  sons.  The  eldest  of  these  young 
gentlemen  not  being  four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Ray  for 
their  use  composed  his  "  Nomenclator  Classicus." 
Francis,  the  eldest,  dying  before  he  was  of  age,  the 
younger  became  Lord  Middleton.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Ray  lost  another  of  his 
friends,  Bishop  Wilkins. 

About  the  end  of  1673  he  published  his  "  Obser- 
vations, Topographical,  Moral,  &c."  made  in  foreign 
countries  ;  to  which  was  added  his  "  Catalogus  Stir- 
pium  in  Exteris  Regionibus  Observatarum  ;"  and 
about  the  same  time,  his  "  Collection  of  Unusual  or 
Local  English  Words."  In  1674  Mr.  Oldenburgh, 
the  secretary  of  the  royal  society,  renewed  his  cor- 
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respondence  with  Mr.  Ray,  which  had  been  some 
time  intermitted.  Mr.  Ray  sent  him  "  A  Discourse 
concerning  Seeds,  and  the  Specific  Differences  of 
Plants;"  which  Oldenburg  tells  him,  was  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety that  they  returned  him  their  thanks. 

'I'he  j'ear  1674  he  spent  in  preparing  Mr.  Wil- 
loughI)y's  "  Observations  about  Birds"  for  the  press; 
which,  however,  was  not  published  till  167^.  About 
1C7G  he  quitted  Middleton  Hall,  and  retired  with  his 
wife  to  Sutton  Cofield,  about  four  miles  from  Mid- 
dleton. Some  time  after  he  went  into  Essex  to  Fal- 
borne  Hall,  where  he  continued  till  Jime  1679,  and 
then  removed  to  Black  Xotley,  his  native  place.  Be- 
ing settled  here  and  free  from  interruptions,  he  re- 
sumed his  wonted  labours,  particularly  in  botany ; 
and  one  of  the  first  works  he  finished  was  his  "  Me- 
thodus  Plantarum  Nova,"  which  was  published  in 
1682.  This  was  preparatory  to  his  "  Historia  Planta- 
rum Generalis  ;"  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  16S6,  the  second  in  16S7,  and  the  third  some 
years  after.  To  the  compiling  of  this  history  many 
learned  contemporaries  assisted.  He  had  published 
his  "  Observations  upon  Birds"  in  1678,  and  in  l6S5 
he  published  his  "  History  of  Fishes." 

Mr.  Ray's  health  now  began  to  be  impaired  by 
years  and  study;  yet  he  continued  his  labours  from 
time  to  time.  He  published,  in  1688,  "Fasciculus 
Stirpium  Britannicarum  ;"  and  in  1690,  "Synopsis 
Methodica  Stirpium  Britannicarum,"  which  was  re- 
published, with  great  amendments  and  additions,  in 
1696.  Shortly  after  he  commenced  his  celebratedwork, 
entitled  "  The  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  Work 
of  the  Creation ."  It  was  followed  by  "  Three  Physico 
Theological  Discourses  concerning  the  Chaos,  De- 
luge, and  Dissolution  of  the  World."  Both  these 
works  have  been  reprinted  with  large  additions. 

Soon  after  these  theological  works  came  out,  his 
"  Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium  Quadrupedum" 
was  ready  for  the  press,  and  published  in  June  1697, 
and  soon  after  finished  "  A  Synopsis  of  Birds  and 
Fishes."  He  made  a  catalogue  of  Grecian,  Syrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Cretan  plants,  which  was  printed  with 
RauwollF's  travels  ;  and  the  year  after  published  his 
"  Sylloge  Stirpium  Europearum  extra  Britanniam." 
He  lived,  however,  some  years  after  the  publication 
of  these  works ;  for  his  death  did  not  take  place  till 
the  17th  of  January,  1705. 

Almost  the  last  letter  which  he  wrote  was  addressed 
to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  as  follows : — 

"  Black-Notley,  January  1,  1704. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  best  of  friends  :  these  are  to  take 
a  final  leave  of  you  as  to  this  world.  I  look  upon 
myself  as  a  dying  man.  God  requite  your  kindness 
expressed  any  ways  towards  me  an  hundred  fold  : 
bless  you  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  things  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness  hereafter.  Grant 
us  an  happy  meeting  in  heaven. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  eternally  yours, 

"  John  Ray." 

*'  P.  S.  When  you  happen  to  write  to  my  singular 
friend.  Dr.  Hotton,  I  pray  tell  him  I  received  his  most 
obliging  and  affectionate  letter,  for  which  I  return 
thanks ;  and  acquaint  him  that  I  was  not  able  to  an- 
swer it,  or " 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Ray's  dying  words, 
is  from  a  MS.  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pyke,  prebendary  of 
Norwich,  and  at  that  time  rector  of  Black  Notley  : 
"  I  am  a  priest  of  the  church  of  England,  ordained 


by  Dr.  Sanderson,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln.  That  I 
did  not  follow  the  peculiar  duties  of  my  function 
more  is  now  the  greatest  concern  and  trouble  to  me. 
I  do  here  profess,  that  as  I  have  lived  so  I  desire, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  resolve,  to  die  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  and  a  true 
though  unworthy  son  of  the  church  by  law  estab- 
lished in  this  kingdom.  I  do  think,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  that  its  doctrine  is  pure,  its  worship 
decent  and  agreeable  to  the  church  and  word  of  God, 
and  in  the  most  material  point  of  both  conformable 
to  the  faith  and  jiractice  of  the  godly  churches  of 
Christ  in  the  ])rimitive  and  pure  time.  I  am  not  led 
to  this  persuasion  so  much  from  force  of  custom  and 
education  as  upon  the  clear  evidence  of  truth  and 
reason;  and  after  a  serious  and  impartial  examination 
of  the  grounds  thereof,  I  am  fully  persuailed  that  the 
scruples  men  raise  against  joining  in  communion  with 
it  are  unreasonable  and  groundless ;  and  that  the  se- 
paration which  is  made  may  very  justly  be  charged 
upon  the  dissenters  themselves  as  the  blame-worthy 
authors  of  it." 

R.^YMOND,  ROBERT  BARON,  a  celebrated 
English  lawyer,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the 
Hanover  succession.  At  that  period  his  father.  Sir 
Thomas  Raymond,  was  a  judge  in  the  king's  bench, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  his  son,  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  under  two  of 
her  successors.  He  was  the  author  of  a  folio  A'olume 
of  "  Rubrics,''  in  addition  to  which  he  compiled  two 
volumes  of  "  Reports." 

REAUMUR,  RENE  ANTOINE  DE,  a  celebrated 
French  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Rochelle  in 
1683,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
in  almost  every  branch  of  science.  Among  his  most 
useful  productions  we  may  mention  his  work  entitled 
"  Traite  sur  I'Art  de  Convertir  le  Fer  en  Acier  et 
d'adoucir  le  Fer  pondu,"  but  his  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  "  Memoires  four  serv'ir  a  I'Histoire 
des  Insectes."  The  last  named  work  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  modern  naturalists.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  October,  1757- 

REED,  JOSEPH,  a  distinguished  American,  M-ho 
was  born  in  New  Jersey  on  the  27th  of  August,  1741. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  graduated  at  Princeton  col- 
lege, and  after  studying  law  in  that  place  he  came  to 
England,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  until  the 
disturbances  produced  in  the  colonies  by  the  stamp 
act.  On  his  return  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  met  with  distin- 
guished success.  He  embarked  actively  in  the  poli- 
tical struggle  of  the  day  on  the  side  of  independence, 
and  in  1774  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  in  the  same 
year  also  president  of  the  first  provincial  convention 
held  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  delegate  to  the  conti- 
nental congress.  On  the  formation  of  the  army  he 
resigned  a  lucrative  practice,  and,  at  the  solicitation 
of  General  Washington,  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Throughout 
this  campaign,  though  acting  merely  as  a  volunteer, 
he  displayed  great  courage  and  military  ability.  In 
the  beginning  of  1776  he  was  made  adjutant-general, 
and  contributed  materially  by  his  local  knowledge  to 
the  success  of  the  affairs  at  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
During  the  week  which  elapsed  between  the  two  ac- 
tions, he  proposed  to  six  Philadelphian  gentlemen. 
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members  of  the  city  troop,  to  accompany  him  on  an 
excursion  to  obtain  information.  They  advanced 
into  the  vicinity  of  Princeton  where  the  enemy  was 
stationed,  and  surprised  twelve  British  dragoons  in 
a  farm-house,  who  surrendered  to  this  party  of  half 
their  number  and  were  conducted  by  them  to  the 
American  camp.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  resigned 
the  office  of  adjutant-general.  In  1777,  within  a 
period  of  less  than  two  months,  he  was  appointed 
chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  named  by  congress 
a  brigadier-general.  He  declined  both  offices,  how- 
ever, but  continued  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  until  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  He  was  present  at  almost 
every  engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  union ;  and,  although  at  each  of  the  battles 
of  Brand3'wine,  White  Marsh,  and  Monmouth  he 
had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune never  to  receive  a  wound. 

In  1778  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress  and 
signed  the  articles  of  confederation.  About  this  time 
the  British  commissioners.  Governor  Johnstone,  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Eden,  invested  with  power  to  treat 
concerning  peace,  arrived  in  America ;  the  former  of 
whom  addressed  private  letters  to  Mr.  Laurens,  Mr. 
Dana,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Reed,  offering  them  vari- 
ous inducements  to  lend  themselves  to  his  views. 
He  caused  information  to  be  secretly  communicated 
to  General  Reed  that  if  he  would  exert  his  abilities  to 
promote  a  reconciliation,  10,000/.  sterling,  and  the 
most  valuable  office  in  the  colonies,  should  be  at  his 
disposal.  The  answer  of  Reed  was  "  I  am  not  worth 
purchasing,  but  such  as  I  am,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it."  In  the  same 
year  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  and  con 
tinned  in  that  office  for  the  constitutional  period  of 
three  years.  At  the  time  there  were  violent  parties 
in  the  state,  and  several  serious  commotions  occurred, 
particularly  a  large  armed  insurrection  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  he  suppressed,  while  he  rescued  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  citizens  from  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  their  lives  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  for  which 
he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  legislature  of 
the  state.  The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  hne  also, 
in  1781,  was  suppressed  through  his  instrumentality; 
and  he  was  deputed  with  General  Potter,  by  the 
council  of  the  state,  with  ample  powers,  to  redress 
the  grievances  complained  of.  To  him  likewise  be- 
longs the  honour  of  having  been  the  original  detector 
and  cvposer  of  the  character  of  Arnold,  whom  he 
brought  to  trial  for  malpractices  while  in  command 
at  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  a  violent  opposition 
and  the  exertions  of  a  powerful  party  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Amidst  the  most  difficult  and  trying  scenes 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Reed  exhibited  the  most 
disinterested  zeal  and  the  greatest  firmness  and 
energy.  His  knowledge  of  law  was  very  useful  in 
a  new  and  unsettled  government ;  so  that,  although 
he  found  it  in  no  small  weakness  and  confusion,  he 
left  it  at  the  expiration  of  his  terra  of  office,  in  1781, 
in  as  much  tranquillity  and  stability  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  war. 
He  then  returned  to  his  profession.  In  1784  he 
again  visited  England  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but 
his  voyage  was  attended  with  but  little  good  effect. 
On  the  5th  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  he  died, 
in  his  forty-third  year. 

REES,  ABRAHAM,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  who 
was  born  in  "Wales  in  1743.    Being  intended  for  the 


ministry  he  was  placed  at  the  Hoxton  academy,  where 
his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  his  nineteenth  year 
he  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to  the  institution, 
and  soon  after  resident  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
tinued upwards  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1768  he 
became  pastor  to  the  presbyterian  congregation  of  St. 
Thomas's,  Southwark,  and  continued  in  that  situation 
till  1783,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
minister  of  a  congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry,  whose 
spiritual  concerns  he  superintended  till  his  death. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  dissenting  seminary  at 
Hackney  in  1786,  Dr.  Rees  was  elected  resident  tutor 
in  the  natural  sciences,  which  place  he  held  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  academy  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kippis. 
In  1776  he  was  applied  to  by  the  proprietors  of 
Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  to  superintend  an  enlarged 
edition  of  that  compilation,  which  after  nine  years' 
incessant  labour  he  completed  in  four  folio  volumes. 
The  success  of  this  work  led  to  a  new  undertaking, 
similar  in  its  nature  but  more  comprehensive  in  its 
plan,  projected  and  carried  on  by  him  under  the  title 
of  the  "  New  Cyclopaedia."  Dr.  Rees  obtained  his 
degree  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  and  Linnaean  societies.  His 
death  took  place  in  June  1823. 

REEVE,  CLARA.— This  clever  literary  lady  was 
born  at  Ipswich  in  1738.  Her  father  was  a  clergy- 
man, who  took  great  pains  in  the  education  of  his 
children.  After  his  death  his  widow  re.sided  at  Col- 
chester, and  it  was  there  that  Miss  Reeve  first  be- 
came an  authoress  by  translating,  from  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, Barclay's  fine  old  romance  entitled  "  Argenis," 
published  in  1762  under  the  title  of  "The  Phoenix." 
It  was  in  1767  that  she  produced  her  first  and 
most  distinguished  work.  It  was  published  by  Mr. 
Dilly,  of  the  Poultry  (who  gave  10/.  for  the  copy- 
right), under  the  title  of  "The  Champion  of  Virtue, 
a  Gothic  Story."  ITie  work  came  to  a  second  edi- 
tion in  the  succeeding  year,  and  was  then  first  called 
"  The  Old  English  Baron."  The  cause  of  the  change 
we  do  not  pretend  to  guess  ;  for  if  Fitzowen  be  con- 
sidered as  the  old  English  baron,  we  do  not  see 
wherefore  a  character,  passive  in  himself,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  only  acted  upon  by  others,  should 
be  selected  to  give  a  name  to  the  story.  The  success 
of  "The  Old  English  Baron"  encouraged  Miss  Reeve 
to  devote  more  of  her  leisure  hours  to  literary  com- 
position, and  she  published  in  succession  the  follow- 
ing works  : — "  The  two  Mentors,  a  Modern  Story  ;" 
"  The  Progress  of  Romance  through  Times,  Coun- 
tries, and  Manners ;"  "  The  Exile,  or  Memoirs  of 
Count  de  Cronstadt,"  the  principal  incidents  of  which 
are  borrowed  from  a  novel  by  M.  D'Arnaud ;  "The 
School  for  Widows,  a  Novel ;"  "  Plans  of  Education, 
with  Remarks  on  the  System  of  other  Writers,"  in  a 
duodecimo  volume  ;  and  "  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Clarendon,  a  Natural  Son  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  with  Anecdotes  of  many  other  eminent  Per- 
sons of  the  Fourteenth  Century." 

The  various  novels  of  Clara  Reeve  are  all  marked 
by  excellent  good  sense,  pure  morality,  and  a  com- 
petent command  of  those  qualities  which  constitute 
a  good  romance.  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
favourably  received  at  the  time,  but  none  of  them 
took  the  same  strong  possession  of  the  public  mind  as 
"The  Old  English  Baron,"  upon  which  the  fame  of 
the  authoress  may  be  considered  as  now  exclusively 
rested.  Miss  Reeve  led  a  retired  life,  and  died  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  1S03,  at  Ipswich,  her  native 
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citj%  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  She 
was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Stephen,  ac- 
cording to  her  particular  direction,  near  to  the  grave 
of  her  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Derby. 

The  authoress  herself  stated  that  "  The  Old  Eng- 
lish Baron  "  is  the  literary  offspring  of  "  The  Castle 
of  Otranto."  She  condemns  Horace  Walpole  for  the 
e.xtravagance  of  several  of  his  conceptions ;  for  the 
gigantic  size  of  his  sword  and  helmet ;  and  for  the 
violent  fictions  of  a  walking  picture,  and  a  ghost  in  a 
hermit's  cowl.  A  ghost,  she  contends,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  ingredient  in  romance,  must  behave 
himself  like  ghosts  of  sober  demeanour,  and  subject 
himself  to  the  common  rules  still  preserved  in  grange 
and  hall,  as  circumscribing  beings  of  his  description. 
Where,  then,  may  the  reader  ask,  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  .■'  On  this  principle,  we  reply,  solely  that  the 
author  himself,  being  in  fact  the  magician,  shall 
evoke  no  spirits  whom  he  is  not  capable  of  endowing 
with  manners  and  language  corresponding  to  their 
supernatural  character.  Thus  Shakspeare,  drawing 
such  characters  as  Caliban  and  Ariel,  gave  them 
reality,  not  by  appealing  to  actual  opinions  which  his 
audience  might  entertain  respecting  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  their  e.xistence,  but  by  investing 
them  with  such  attributes  as  all  readers  and  specta- 
tors recognised  as  those  which  must  have  corre- 
sponded to  such  extraordinary  beings,  had  their  ex- 
istence been  possible. 

In  this  point  of  view  our  authoress  has,  with  equal 
judgment  and  accuracy,  confined  her  flight  within 
those  limits  on  which  her  pinions  could  support  her, 
and  though  we  are  disposed  to  contest  her  general 
principle,  we  are  willing  to  admit  it  as  a  wise  and 
prudent  one,  so  far  as  applied  to  regulate  her  own 
composition.  In  no  part  of  "  The  Old  English 
Baron,"  or  of  any  other  of  her  works,  does  Miss 
Reeve  show  the  possession  of  a  rich  or  powerful  ima- 
gination. Her  dialogue  is  sensible,  easy,  and  agree- 
able, but  neither  marked  by  high  flights  of  fancy  nor 
strong  bursts  of  passion. 

REG  10  MONT  ANUS.— This  learned  scholar, 
whose  real  name  was  John  Miiller,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  time,  assumed  that  of  Re- 
giomontanus  in  allusion  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Konigsberg,  or  king's  mountain,  in  Franconia,  was 
born  in  1436.  He  exhibited  great  precocity  of  talent, 
and  having  received  a  classical  education  at  Leipsic, 
placed  himself  under  Purbachius,  the  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Vienna.  Under  so  able  an  instuctor 
he  made  the  greatest  proficiency,  and  became  one  of 
the  first  astronomers  as  well  as  mechanics  of  that  age. 
Regiomontanus,  together  with  Purbachius,  accom- 
panied Cardinal  Bessarion  to  Rome  in  1461,  where 
Beza  gave  him  further  instructions  in  Greek  litera- 
ture, which  enabled  him  to  complete  a  new  abridg- 
ment in  Latin  of  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  to 
correct  many  errors  in  the  former  translation  made 
by  George  of  Trebizond.  In  1471  he  built  an  obser- 
vatory at  Nuremberg,  and  established  a  press  ;  but 
after  a  stay  of  little  more  than  three  years,  returned 
to  Rome  on  the  invitation  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and 
rewarded  his  services  by  raising  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Ratisbon.  He  died  in  1476,  according  to  some,  of 
the  plague,  according  to  others,  by  poison  adminis- 
tered by  the  son  of  George  of  Trebizond  out  of  re- 
venge for  his  having  exposed  the  errors  of  his  father. 
Regiomontanus  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  apply 
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himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  neglected  science  of 
algebra.  He  made  great  improvements  in  trigono- 
metry, into  which  he  introduced  the  use  of  tangents. 
His  refutation  of  a  supposed  discovery  of  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle,  and  his  numerous  writings  on  vari- 
ous subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  display  extensive 
learning  and  great  acuteness.  His  astronomical  ob- 
servations, published  under  the  title  of  "  Epheme- 
rides,"  are  very  accurate.  Of  his  works,  the  most 
valuable  are  his  "  Calendarium,"  "  De  Reforma- 
tione  Calendarii,"  "Tabula  Magna  Primi  Mobilis," 
"  De  Cometce  Magnitudine  Longitudineque,"  "  De 
Triangulis." 

REGNARD,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  a  comic  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1655.  Having  received  a 
good  education,  and  being  set  free  from  restraint  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1676.  He 
was  fond  of  play,  and  being  very  fortunate,  was  re- 
turning home  with  a  considerable  addition  of  pro- 
perty, when  he  was  captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair, 
and  being  sold  for  a  slave,  was  carried  to  Constanti- 
nople. His  skill  in  the  art  of  cookery  rendered  him 
a  favourite  \vdth  his  master;  but  at  length  he  was 
ransomed,  and  returned  home.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  there  long;  for  in  April  16S1  he  set  off,  in 
com.pany  with  others,  on  a  journey  to  Lapland,  and 
after  going  as  far  north  as  Torneo,  he  returned 
through  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Germany.  Regnard 
then  retired  to  an  estate  near  Dourdan,  eleven  leagues 
from  Paris,  where  he  died  in  September  1709.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  his  northern  tour,  a  number  of 
dramatic  works,  the  best  of  which  are,  the  "  Joueur," 
"  Legataire  Universel,"  "  Distrait,"  and  "  Retour 
Imprevu,"  poems,  and  other  works,  which  have  been 
often  published. 

REGNIER,  MATHURIN,  a  satirical  writer,  who 
was  born  at  Chartres  in  1573,  and  early  showed  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  satire.  His  poetical  talents 
gained  him  powerful  friends,  and  the  cardinal  Frangois 
de  Joyeuse  took  him  to  Rome,  whither  he  also  after- 
wards accompanied  the  French  ambassador  Philippe 
de  Bethune.  Some  valuable  benefices,  which  were 
conferred  upon  him,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure.  His  works  consist  of  satires,  epistles, 
elegies,  odes,  epigrams,  &c.  ;  but  his  satires,  sixteen 
in  number,  are  the  principal  basis  of  his  reputation. 
Persius  and  Juvenal  are  his  models,  which  he  sur- 
passes in  the  licentiousness  of  his  pictures.  His 
colouring  is  vigorous,  but  his  style  is  incorrect,  and 
his  jests  are  often  low  and  indecent ;  yet  he  is  not 
destitute  of  true  poetical  turns,  delicate  wit,  and  a 
pleasing  humour.     He  died  at  Rouen  in  1613. 

REGNIER,  DESMARAIS  FRANCOIS  SERA- 
PH IN,  a  French  writer,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1632.  While  yet  at  college  he  translated  the  "Ba- 
trachomyomachia,"  and  after  travelling  in  the  train 
of  several  men  of  distinction,  he  became  secretary  of 
legation  to  the  duke  de  Crequi,  French  ambassador 
at  Rome.  Such  was  his  knowledge  of  Italian  that 
an  ode  written  by  him  in  that  language  was  believed 
to  be  by  Petrarch,  and  the  academy  della  Crusca 
chose  him  a  member  of  their  body.  He  was  equally 
well  acquainted  with  the  Spanish.  In  1670  he  was 
admitted  into  the  French  academy,  of  which  in  1684 
he  became  perpetual  secretary.  His  labours  in  the 
compilation  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie " 
were  of  the  greatest  value,  and  he  was  the  author  of 
the  grammar  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  the 
academy  in  1676.     In  his  eightieth  year  he  collected 
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his  poems  under  the  title  of  "  Poesies  Frangaises, 
Latines,  Italiennes,  et  Espagnoles."  His  historical 
works  are  of  less  value.    His  death  took  jilace  in  1713. 

REGULUS,  MARCUS  ATTILIUS,  a  Roman 
general,  celebrated  for  his  patriotism  and  devotion  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  made  consul  a 
second  time  about  256  B.  C,  and  with  his  colleague, 
Manhus  Vulso,  commanded  in  the  first  war  against 
Carthage.  Notwithstanding  the  little  experience 
which  the  Romans  then  had  in  naval  warfare,  the 
consuls  defeated  a  superior  Carthaginian  fleet,  and 
effected  a  landing  in  Africa.  Here  Regulus  followed 
up  his  victories  so  successfully  that  in  a  short  time 
he  presented  himself  before  the  capital  of  the  enemy. 
Carthage,  deprived  of  its  fleet,  and  not  accustomed 
to  military  operations  by  land,  sued  for  peace.  Re- 
gvdus,  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  politician,  persisted, 
with  the  Roman  haughtiness,  in  his  demand  of  un- 
conditional submission.  The  Carthaginians  preferred 
to  die  rather  than  to  accept  such  terms,  and  at  this 
juncture  were  joined  by  a  small  body  of  Spartan  vo- 
lunteers under  Xanthippus.  The  Grecian  general 
gave  battle  to  Regulus  under  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
where  30,000  Romans  fell,  and  Regulus  was  made 
prisoner. 

Carthage  could  now  hope  to  obtain  a  peace  upon 
better  terms.  An  embassy  was,  therefore,  sent  to 
Rome,  accompanied  by  Regulus,  who  was  obliged 
to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  to  return  to  Carthage,  if 
Rome  should  refuse  the  terms  proposed.  Regulus, 
however,  considered  it  his  duty,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  advise  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war;  and  neither  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  his  wife  and  children,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the 
senate  and  people,  who  were  ready  to  save  the  liberty 
and  life  of  such  a  citizen  by  any  sacrifice,  could  bend 
him  from  his  purpose.  The  prosecution  of  the  war 
was,  therefore,  decided  upon,  and  the  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  returned  home  astonished  and  irritated, 
and  with  them  Regulus  in  obedience  to  his  oath. 
The  cruel  revenge  which  the  Carthaginians  are  said 
to  have  taken  on  Regulus  is  doubted  by  many  mo- 
dern inquirers,  and  the  silence  of  Polybius  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  upon  this  subject  is  certainly  remark- 
able ;  however  this  may  be,  his  firmness  in  refusing 
to  purchase  his  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  public 
good  is  worthy  of  admiration. 

REICH ARDT,  JOHN  FREDERIC,  a  musical 
composer  and  author,  who  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  institute.  He  was  born  at 
Konigsberg  in  1751,  studied  in  the  university  of  Ko- 
nigsberg  under  Kant,  travelled  much,  was  appointed 
in  1775  master  of  the  chapel  for  the  Italian  opera  in 
Berlin,  did  a  great  deal  for  music  under  the  reign  of 
Frederic  Wilham  II.,  was  appointed  in  1807,  by  the 
king  of  Westphalia,  director  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man theatre,  and  died  in  1814.  His  compositions 
are  very  numerous,  among  which  are,  the  "  Tamer- 
lane "  of  Morel,  and  the  "Panthea"  of  Berquin. 
Some  of  his  lighter  productions  are  very  fine.  His 
literary  productions  are,  "  Familiar  Letters  written 
during  a  Journey  in  France  in  1792  ;"  "  New  Fami- 
liar Letters  during  a  Journey  in  France  in  1803  and 
1804;"  "Familiar  Letters  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  the  French  People  under  his  Consulate."  In 
1804  and  1S05  he  was  conductor  of  the  "  Musical 
Gazette  "  of  Berlin.  Reichardt  was  not  a  great  mu- 
sical genius,  but  had  formed  himself  by  study  and 
an  excellent  tas^e. 


REICHENBACH,  GEORGE  OF,  a  distinguished 
mechanical  artist,  who  was  born  in  August  1772  at 
Manheim,  and  died  at  Munich  in  May  1826.  In  the 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  optical  instru- 
ments, which  he  founded  at  Munich  and  Benedict- 
beurn  in  1805,  in  conjunction  with  Utzschneider  and 
Fraunhofer,  all  the  instruments  necessary  for  astro- 
nomical and  geodetical  operations  were  made  in  great 
perfection.  The  great  meridian  circles  of  three  feet 
diameter,  the  twelve-inch  repeating  circles,  theodo- 
lites, &c.,  which  proceeded  from  these  manufactories, 
are  unsurpassed  in  simplicity  and  convenience  of 
construction,  in  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  their  di- 
visions, and  in  their  whoh  arrangement.  The  tele- 
scopes from  the  optical  manufactory  of  Fraunhofer 
at  Benedictbeurn  are  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
of  their  flint  glass,  and,  in  fact,  their  whole  construc- 
tion. The  great  equatorial  instrument  of  Reichen- 
bach  and  the  heliometers  of  Fraunhofer  have  satisfied 
the  highest  expectations  of  astronomers.  Reichen- 
bach  constructed  a  pecuhar  instrument  for  Baron 
Zach  in  1812,  which  may  be  called  a  portable  obser- 
vatory, as  it  unites  in  itself  the  two  principal  instru- 
ments of  an  observatory — a  perfect  meridian  tele- 
scope joined  to  a  repeating  circle,  together  with  a 
repeating  theodolite  for  the  measurement  of  azimuths. 
He  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  his  ingenious 
constructions  at  the  Bavarian  salt  works,  and  by  his 
invention  of  iron  bridges  according  to  a  new  method, 
to  which  he  devoted  a  particular  treatise. 

REICHSTADT,  DUKE  DE.— We  have  already 
briefly  adverted  to  this  young  prince  in  the  life  of  his 
father.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  but  the  interest  natu- 
rally excited  by  his  brief  but  unfortunate  career  has 
induced  us  to  give  a  more  lengthened  account  of  his 
life.  He  was  born  on  the  20th  of  March,  ISll,  and 
was  named  Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  king 
of  Rome.  The  latter  title  had  for  ages  slumbered  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  was  then  re- 
vived to  give  eclat  to  the  son  of  the  emperor  of  France. 
All  Paris  was  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  em- 
press Maria  Louisa,  and  as  early  as  six  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 1th  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  crowded 
by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  It  had  been 
made  known  that  there  would  be  twenty-one  dis- 
charges of  cannon  in  the  event  of  a  girl  being  born, 
but  that  a  hundred  would  annovmce  the  birth  of  a 
prince.  No  sooner  had  the  first  discharge  taken 
place  than  the  most  profound  silence  reigned  through- 
out a  multitude  previously  beyond  measure  clamor- 
ous ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  twenty-second  report 
sounded  than  bursts  of  enthusiasm  were  heard  in 
every  direction.  During  that  critical  juncture.  Na- 
poleon, stationed  behind  one  of  the  window-curtains 
of  the  apartment,  enjoyed  the  scene  of  this  universal 
intoxication  of  pleasure,  which  most  sensibly  afiected 
him.  The  public  regarded  the  child  just  born  as  a 
hostage  of  peace  and  tranquillity  for  France,  trusting 
that  the  emperor  would  never  sacrifice,  at  the  shrine 
of  his  belligerent  ambition,  his  personal  glory,  the 
repose  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  of  his  son. 
Such  were  the  precise  facts  attending  the  birth  of  the 
king  of  Rome,  who  received  an  adulation  surpassing 
any  thing  that  had  been  witnessed  for  centuries.  A 
day  or  two  after  the  prince  was  held  out  in  the  arms 
of  his  imperial  parent  to  receive  the  deafening  plau- 
dits of  the  multitude.  Splendid  medals  were  struck 
in  honour  of  the  event,  among  which,  one  in  parti- 
cular, representing  Napoleon  in  the  act  above  de- 
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scribed,  is  ranked  among  the  chefs-d'  ceuvres  of  the 
medallic  art. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  emperor's  fondness  for 
his  boy,  as  a  proof  of  which,  during  the  disastrous 
campaigns  that  speedily  followed  his  infancy  his  fa- 
ther never  travelled  without  a  beautiful  small  bust  in 
bronze  of  his  child,  which  the  ungrateful  Roustan, 
the  Mameluke,  had  orders  at  night  to  place  on  a  small 
table  beside  his  iron  camp  bedstead,  the  image  being 
by  day  deposited  on  his  writing  table.  The  bronze 
in  question  was  supported  by  a  pedestal  of  pure  gold, 
and,  on  the  emperor's  first  abdication  and  departure 
for  the  isle  of  Elba,  Roustan  purloined  the  image, 
and  after  divesting  it  of  its  valuable  basement,  sold 
the  bust  for  50/.  The  bust  was  exquisitely  mo- 
delled, and  deemed  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
original.  The  following  interesting  anecdote  is  re- 
corded of  Napoleon,  which,  as  applying  to  his  son, 
deserves  a  place  in  the  present  sketch.  A  female  one 
day  presented  herself  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tuileries, 
stating  that  she  had  a  petition  to  deliver  to  the  young 
king  of  Rome ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  officers  in  at- 
tendance endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  tendering 
the  address — her  importunities  only  increased,  and  at 
length  the  circumstance  gained  the  ears  of  the  em- 
peror, who  immediately  ordered  that  the  applicant 
should  be  admitted.  On  her  appearance  she  was 
proceeding  to  the  cradle,  when  Napoleon  desired  she 
would  deliver  the  paper  into  his  hands,  with  which 
having  complied,  he  proceeded  to  the  cradle  of  his 
child,  reading  the  contents  aloud,  which  were  to  en- 
treat that  the  son  of  the  applicant  might  not  be  sent 
to  the  army,  having  been  drawn  by  the  conscription 
law ;  as  in  such  case  the  petitioning  widow  would  be 
left  without  the  means  of  support.  The  emperor, 
on  concluding,  demanded  three  times,  in  an  audible 
voice,  whether  the  young  king  of  Rome  complied 
with  the  prayer  of  the  j)etitioner,  to  which,  of  course, 
receiving  no  answer,  the  emperor,  turning  to  the  fe- 
male, informed  her,  that  as  no  reply  had  been  given, 
silence,  of  course,  augured  consent,  and  the  youth 
was  therefore  freed  from  the  obligation  of  serving. 
This  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable  as  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  recorded  of  a  person  once 
drawn  to  serve,  be  his  rank  in  life  what  it  might,  hav- 
ing escaped  the  peremptory  ordinance  of  the  con- 
scription law. 

On  the  attainment  of  his  second  year  the  young 
king  of  Rome  uniformly  attended  the  breakfast  meals 
of  his  father,  at  which  the  empress  was  also  present. 
Until  the  time  of  her  confinement  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  take  breakfast  at  one  o'clock  precisely ; 
but  after  the  above  period  the  emperor  adopted  his 
former  habits,  eating  when  he  felt  hungry,  or  when 
his  occupations  would  so  permit ;  but  he  had  exacted 
that  the  empress  should  continue  to  take  her  morn- 
ing meal  at  the  accustomed  hour.  As  soon  as  young 
Napoleon  was  able  to  speak,  he,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  children,  became  fond  of  asking  questions. 
He  was  particularly  pleased  at  seeing  the  company 
promenade  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  groups  under  the  win- 
dows to  see  the  child.  It  was  not  long  ere  he  ob- 
served that  crowds  of  persons  entered  the  palace  with 
large  packets  of  papers  in  their  hands,  and  he  en- 
quired of  his  governess  what  it  meant.  She  informed 
the  child  that  they  were  distressed  j)ersons  who  pre- 
sented themselves  to  solicit  favours  of  his  father. 
From  that  time,  as  often  as  he  saw  a  petitioner  pass. 


he  screamed  out,  wept,  and  would  not  Ire  quietedi 
until  the  papers  were  brought  to  him,  which  he  uni- 
formly presented  to  his  father  the  following  morning 
while  at  breakfast.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that, 
as  soon  as  this  trait  of  the  boy  was  made  pubhc,  the 
child  was  inundated  with  petitions. 

It  is  false  that  the  rod  was  ever  resorted  to  in  the 
education  of  young  Napoleon.  Madame  de  Montes- 
quiou,  on  the  contrary,  having  recourse  to  more  wise 
and  useful  means  of  correcting  his  faults.  He  was, 
on  most  occasions,  good-natured  and  tractable,  and 
would  listen  to  reason,  but  he  nevertheless  partook 
of  the  nature  of  his  father,  being  restless  and  impetu- 
ous in  his  temper  at  times,  when  he  would  give  way 
to  paroxysms  of  fury.  One  day,  as  he  was  rolUng 
himself  on  the  carpet,  and  uttering  the  most  vehement 
cries,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  governess,  the  latter  proceeded  to 
close  the  windows  and  shut  to  the  blinds,  when  the 
boy  astonished,  immediately  rose,  and  forgetting  the 
circumstance  that  had  excited  his  rage,  desired  to 
.know  why  Madame  de  Montesquieu  had  shut  the 
windows,  and  enveloped  the  chamber  in  darkness, 
"  It  is  under  an  apprehension  that  you  would  be 
heard,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
French  people  would  wish  for  a  prince  like  yourself  if 
theyknewthatyouwerein  thehabit  of  throwing  your- 
self in  such  passions  ?"  "  Do  you  believe  they  heard 
me?"  exclaimed  the  prince;  "  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry.  Pardon  me.  Mamma  Quiou,  (such  was  the 
appellation  he  gave  to  his  governess),  I  will  do  it  no 
more."  It  was  in  this  manner  the  exemplary  tutor 
of  the  young  prince  inspired  in  her  pupil's  mind  a 
dread  of  blame,  and  instilled  a  respect  for  public 
opinion,  so  essentially  requisite  in  all  classes,  while 
she  toiled  to  cultivate  those  praiseworthy  sentiments 
which  had  been  implanted  by  nature.  This  circum- 
stance, as  the  emperor  observed  to  Count  Las  Cases 
at  St.  Helena,  afl^orded  a  very  different  lesson  to  that 
addressed  by  M.  de  Villeroi  to  Louis  XV.— "Behold 
all  those  people,  my  prince,  they  belong  to  you ;  all 
the  men  you  see  yonder  are  yours." 

During  the  regency  of  Maria  Louisa  she  had  fre- 
quently corresponded  with  the  emperor,  and  con- 
cealed nothing  from  him  respecting  the  situation  of 
aflfairs  in  the  French  capital,  and  the  provinces  where 
the  general  cry  was  for  peace.  His  ministers,  how- 
ever, were  less  sincere,  only  dwelling  on  the  inex- 
haustible resources  of  France,  wherefore  the  emperor 
was  led  to  imagine  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  the 
last  man  as  well  as  the  last  crown  piece  in  the  em- 
pire. The  news  of  some  trifling  successes  had  reached 
the  court,  which  inspired  faint  hopes,  when  there  sud- 
denly arrived  at  St.  Cloud  two  travelling  carriages, 
and  it  was  speedily  known  that  the  emperor  had  un- 
expectedly returned  to  announce  fresh  disasters.  The 
empress,  fullyacquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Austria, 
had  dreaded  the  return  of  her  husband.  She  found 
him,  however,  calm  and  resigned,  and  as  yet  not 
despairing  of  a  change  of  fortune,  calculating  the  re- 
sources he  still  possessed,  and  showing  no  symptoms 
of  making  his  wife  responsible  for  the  defection  of 
her  father.  After  the  departure  of  the  emperor  to 
join  his  army,  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  remained  in 
the  capital  under  protection  of  the  national  guard,  to 
whom,  on  parting,  the  emperor  had  solemnly  confided 
their  safety,  and  who  showed  themselves  in  every  re- 
spect worthy  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  already  contemplated  the  abandonment  of 
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Paris,  and  strenuously  advised  the  empress  to  adopt 
that  measure.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  outposts,  retired  at  full  gallop,  and  infused 
the  same  terror  in  the  council  of  the  regency,  as  he 
had  experienced  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
which  he  perceived  in  the  distance  by  the  aid  of  a 
telescope.  Cambaceres,  who  on  most  occasions  had 
been  proud  of  his  dignity,  then  regarded  it  only  as  a 
heavy  burden  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  rid  him- 
self in  order  to  quit  Paris,  as  did  the  majority  of  the 
senators,  and  a  host  of  individuals,  who  during  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  the  barrier  of 
Fontainebleau,  being^the  only  gate  then  free.  Clarke, 
duke  de  Feltre,  prevailed  on  the  empress  to  fly,  by 
j)erusing,  in  open  council,  a  letter  from  the  emperor, 
wherein  he  advised  that  the  empress  and  his  son 
should  leave  Paris  in  case  it  was  menaced  by  an  at- 
tack, adding,  "  that  he  would  prefer  seeing  them  both 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  rather  than  behold  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy."  The  departure,  therefore, 
was  determined  upon  during  the  night  of  the  2Sth 
and  '29th  of  March,  when,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  whole  court  set  out  for  Rambouillet,  in  the 
route  for  Blois,  abandoning  the  capital  to  its  fate, 
without  having  adopted  any  precautionary  measures, 
not  even  that,  so  essentially  requisite,  of  transferring 
the  sitting  of  the  legislative  body  to  some  other  city. 

Previous  to  this  ill-judged  proceeding,  a  delibera- 
tion had  been  held  by  the  council  of  the  regency, 
where  the  specific  commands  of  the  emperor  had 
been  made  known,  which  intimated  his  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  raising  his  son  to  the  throne  while  he 
continued  to  exist ;  a  measure  which  Napoleon  well 
knew  had  been  advocated  by  many  of  his  leading  ge- 
nerals and  a  certain  portion  of  the  senate.  Previous 
to  their  departure  tlie  following  fact,  in  reference  to 
young  Napoleon,  was  remarked  with  astonishment, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  fit  of  puerile  perverse- 
ness.  Just  as  the  carriage  drove  up,  the  prince,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  airings  to  St.  Clond, 
Compeigne,  Fontainebleau,  &c.,  refused  to  quit  his 
chamber,  uttering  the  most  vehement  screams,  and 
rolUng  himself  upon  the  floor,  exclaiming,  that  he 
would  continue  at  Paris  and  not  go  to  Rambouillet. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Madame  de  Montesquiou  promised 
him  new  playthings ;  no  sooner  did  she  present  her 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  gently  forcing  him  from  the 
chamber,  than  he  commenced  anew  his  cries  that  he 
would  not  quit  Paris,  so  that  force  was  ultimately  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  place  him  in  the  vehicle.  It 
was  indeed  the  last  time  that  himself  or  his  mother 
saw  the  French  capital,  having  from  that  moment  bid 
adieu  to  Paris  for  ever. 

Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  were  accompanied  by  all 
the  mem])ers  of  the  council,  Talleyrand  excepted,  who 
continued  in  the  capital,  and  Clarke,  duke  de  Feltre, 
who  did  not  leave  Paris  until  the  following  day.  The 
retreat  of  the  empress  proved  a  death-blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Parisian  national  guard,  while  the  veteran 
troops  serving  as  her  escort  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  facing  the  enemy's  forces.  The  step 
thus  resorted  to  was  equally  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Napoleon  and  his  son,  as  the  abandonment 
of  the  capital  was  a  tacit  relinquishment  of  the  exist- 
ing government.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Tallej'- 
rand  strenuously  opposed  the  proceedings,  and  it  was 
equally  conjectured  that  the  personage  alluded  to, 
with  a  minority  of  the  senate,  had  formed  the  project 


of  proclaiming  young  Napoleon  under  the  regency  of 
his  mother,  aided  by  a  council,  in  which  that  Machi- 
avelian  statesman  of  every  period,  and  through  every 
change  of  government,  was  to  act  the  leading  part. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Caulincourt,  duke  de  Vicenza, 
was  despatched  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  being 
bearer  of  proposals  which  Napoleon  deemed  of  a  na- 
ture to  disarm  the  hostile  sentiments  of  the  autocrat. 
Not  only,  however,  did  the  minister  plead  in  vain  for 
his  master,  but  all  entreaties  were  alike  ineffectual  as 
regarded  Maria  Louisa  and  the  king  of  Rome,  the 
allied  monarchs  refusing  every  negotiation,  as  the 
proposals  tendered  were  not  such  as  the  coalesced  po- 
tentates conceived  themselves  entitled  to  expect,  more 
particularly  after  the  sentiments  so  openly  promul- 
gated by  the  Parisians  and  the  French  people. 

On  the  11th  of  the  above  month.  Napoleon,  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  renounced  all  right  to 
the  sovereignty  as  well  of  France  as  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  every  other  territory  over  which  his  con- 
quests had  given  him  a  claim.  The  island  of  Elba 
was  allotted  as  the  future  place  of  his  destination,  to 
be  considered,  during  his  lifetime,  a  separate  princi- 
pality, held  by  him  as  an  acknowledged  sovereign. 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  himself  and  family 
should  receive  from  the  principalities  so  surrendered, 
a  revenue  of  five  millions  ;  that  Maria  Louisa  should 
be  recognised  sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  the  same  to  devolve  to  her  son;  and  that 
a  proper  establishment  should  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  boundaries  of  France  for  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnois,  viceroy  of  Italy. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1815,  the  second  abdication 
of  Napoleon  took  place  after  his  return  from  Elba, 
and  the  reign  of  the  hundred  days,  when,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  fFrench  nation,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self : — "  In  commencing  war  to  maintain  the  national 
independence  I  relied  upon  a  union  of  the  combined 
efforts  and  wishes  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  national  authorities, — circumstances 
appear  to  me  to  be  changed.  My  political  life  is  at 
an  end,  and  I  proclaim  my  son  for  my  successor, 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  Emperor 
of  the  French."  Young 'Napoleon  was  deprived  of 
his  title  of  King  of  Rome,  and  declared  duke  de 
Reichstadt  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1818, — the  latter 
dukedom  being  derived  from  a  place  of  that  name  in 
Bohemia,  ha\-ing  a  castle  and  fine  estate  attached  to 
the  same.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  had  been  de- 
clared duchess  of  Parma  and  Placentia  in  1814,  which 
principaUty  would  have  devolved  to  her  son  had  he 
proved  the  survivor.  In  November  1819  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  gave  a  grand  hunting  match  at 
Schloshoff,  a  magnificent  sporting  domain,  about 
forty  English  miles  east  of  Vienna,  on  the  left  ])ank 
of  the  Danube.  The  nobles  of  the  court  and  all  the 
foreign  ambassadors  were  present  during  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  day's  shooting.  Young  Napoleon,  being 
of  the  part)',  begged  to  have  a  gun,  which  the  emperor, 
after  much  entreaty,  permitted,  with  strict  injunctions 
that  it  might  be  charged  with  powder  only.  After 
two  fires  he  was  rallied  upon  being  a  bad  shot,  and 
told  that  he  had  better  decline  any  further  attempt. 
By  what  means  we  are  not  prepared  to  state,  but  at 
that  moment  he  discovered  the  trick  which  had  been 
put  upon  him,  and  remonstrated  with  his  grandfather, 
when,  after  much  pleading,  he  was  allowed  a  small 
charge  of  shot.  He  brought  down  his  first  bird  (a 
pheasant)  to  the  inexpressible  delight  and  admiration 
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of  the  emperor  and  all  present.  Monsieur  Mery,  a 
French  gentleman,  at  the  close  of  1S29,  visited  Vi- 
enna for  the  express  i)urpose  of  procuring  an  inter- 
view with  the  duke  de  Reichstadt,  from  whom  we 
learn  the  following  particulars  : — 

He  waited  upon  Count  Czernine,  grand  chamber- 
lain to  the  emperor,  and  made  known  the  nature  of 
his  visit,  when  the  count  expressed  no  astonishment, 
but 'merely  directed  him  to  apply  to  Count  Dietrich- 
stein,  to  whose  special  care  the  educationof  the  prince 
was  consigned,  permitting  the  traveller  to  present 
himself  under  his  auspices.  "  To  the  functions  of 
grand  master  of  the  duke  de  Reichstadt,  the  count 
united  that  of  supreme  director  of  the  im})erial  libra- 
ry, and  in  such  quality  was  empowered  to  inquire 
under  what  title,  as  a  literary  character,  I  presented 
myself  before  him.  He  was,  I  soon  foimd,  aware  of 
the  works  I  had  produced,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Barthelemy,  and  having  purposely  provided  myself 
with  a  copy  of  our  last  production,  I  presented  the 
same,  which  was  most  graciously  accepted. 

"  '  M.  leComte,'  said  I,  '  since  you  so  far  deign  to 
favour  me,  I  feel  eml)oldened  to  supi)licate  that  you 
would  render  me  assistance  on  the  subject  that  has 
prompted  my  visit  to  Vienna.  I  came  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  presenting  a  book  to  the  duke  de 
Reichstadt,  than  whom  no  person  is  so  capable  as 
yourself  of  seconding  my  views.'  Scarcely  had  I 
pronounced  the  opening  words  of  this  humble  soli- 
citation, than  I  saw  the  features  of  the  count  assume 
a  different  expression,  who  after  a  silence  of  some 
seconds,  made  answer — 

" '  Is  it  really  a  fact.  Sir,  that  you  have  journeyed 
to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with 
the  young  prince  ?  Who  could  have  prompted  you 
to  undertake  such  a  step  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you 
can  have  calculated  on  the  success  of  your  journey  ? 
If  such  be  the  case,  they  must  entertain  very  false 
and  ridiculous  ideas  in  France,  concerning  what  oc- 
curs at  Vienna.' 

"  My  reply  was,  I  had  no  mission  whatsoever  from 
any  one  to  fulfil  in  visiting  Austria;  that  the  journey 
was  my  own  act  and  deed;  while  in  France  a  general 
opinion  prevailed,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  an  introduction  to  the  duke  de  Reichstadt; 
and  that  it  was  puliliclybelieved  Frenchmen  were  wel- 
comed by  him  with  particular  cordiality.  'Perhaps, 
added  I,  'my  zeal  may  appear  somewhat  importunate; 
j'et  consider.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  have  just  pub- 
lished a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  and  is  it 
then  singular  that  I  should  be  desirous  of  laying  the 
production  at  the  feet  of  his  son?  Do  you  imagine 
that  a  literary  homage  of  this  description  can  have 
any  hidden  motive?  It  only  remains  with  yourself 
to  certify  to  the  contrary.  I  do  not  wish  to  confer 
\vith  the  prince  alone ;  it  shall  be  in  your  presence, 
pay,  before  ten  persons,  if  requisite;  and  should  a  single 
word  escape  ray  lips^  which  could  tend  to  awaken  the 
most  hidden  policy,  I  am  resigned  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  in  some  Austrian  fortress.' 

"  The  grand  master  then  proceeded  to  state,  that 
all  the  reports  disseminated  in  France  on  the  sub- 
ject of  individuals  having  been  admitted  to  the  duke 
de  Reichstadt  were  false ;  that  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded the  motives  of  my  journey  were  purely  con- 
nected with  literature,  and  had  no  reference  what- 
soever to  political  views ;  that,  nevertheless,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  trespass  on  his  orders ;  that 
the  commands  issued  on  the  subject  of  such  instruc- 
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tions  were  peremptory;  that  the  measure  was  not 
the  result  of  momentary  caprice,  but  a  premeditated 
system  pursued  by  the  two  courts ;  that  they  did 
not  apply  to  me  personally,  but  to  every  one  who 
should  attempt  to  approach  the  prince,  and  that  it 
would  be  highly  improjjer  I  should  take  any  thing  to 
myself;  in  sliort,  added  the  count,  what  ought  to  ex- 
cuse the  rigorous  conduct  pursued,  is  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  upon  the  person  of  the  young  -prince. 
"  '  True,'  said  1,  in  answer,  '  an  attempt  of  that  dcr 
scription  is  always  to  be  api)rehended,  for  the  duke 
de  Reichstadt  is  not  environed  by  guards;  a  reso- 
lute assassin  might,  at  any  time,  surprise  him,  and  a 
second  of  time  would  suffice  to  perpetrate  the  deed; 
your  caution,  however,  on  that  side  is  defective.     Iri 
the  present  instance  you  are,  perhaps,  apprehensive 
that  too  free  an  intercourse  with  strangers  should 
reveal  secrets  to  him  and  give  birth  to  dangerous 
hopes;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  your  rigour,  is  it 
possible  to  prevent  a  letter  being  openly  or  clandes- 
tinely conveyed  to  him ;  a  petition,   or  advice,  for 
instance,  might  be  handed  to  him  while  taking  the 
air;  at  the  theatre  or  any  other  place.     I,   myself^ 
instead  of  frankly  addressing  you  as  I  have  done, 
niight  have  placed  myself  in  his  way,  and  then  boldly 
approached  him,  and,   even  in  your  presence,  re- 
mitted to  his  hand  a  copy  of  ray  poem.     You  see, 
I  might   by  that  means  have  rendered  all  your  pre- 
cautions nugatory,    and  accomplished  my  purpose 
(in  an  unlicensed  manner  I  allow),  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  prince  would  have 
received  my  work,  and  perused  it;  at  all  events  he 
would  have  known  the  title. 

"  The  count  Dietrichstein  then  rephed,  in  a  man- 
ner that  curdled  my  blood  with    astonishment: — 
'  Hear  me.  Sir;  rest  assured^  that  the  prince  neither 
hears,  sees,  or  reads  any  thing  but  v/hat  we  are  will- 
ing he  should  be  acquainted  with  and  witness.     If 
by  chance  he  received  a  letter,  a  slip  of  paper,  or  a 
volume,  that  had  escaped  our  vigilance,  rest  assured, 
his  first  £are  would  be  to  hand  it  over  to  us,  ere  he 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  contents;    he  would  not 
take  upon  himself  to  glance  at  the  writing  until  we 
had  pronounced   that  he  might  inspect   the  same 
without  danger.' 

"  '  From  this  it  appears,  count,  that  the  son  of  Na- 
poleon is    far  indeed  from  enjoying   that    freedom 
which  we  suppose  is  accorded  him.' 

"  '  The  prince,  Sir,  is  not  aprisoner-^but  ...... 

he  is  placed  in  a  very  pecuhar  situation.  May  I 
solicit  you  will  importune  me  by  no  more  questions  ; 
I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  the  .satisfac- 
tion you  require ;  I  beg  you  will  abandon  the  pro- 
ject which  led  you  hither;  I  repeat,  your  labour  will 
be  fruitless.' 

"  '  If  such  be  the  case,  count,  you  debar  me  from 
indulging  a  hope.  I  most  certainly  cannot  think  of 
addressing  myself  in  any  other  quarter  after  such  a 
decided  interdict  upon  your  part,  and  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  renew  my  importunities ;  but, 
at  all  events,  you  certainly  cannot  refuse  to  present 
my  little  work  yourself,  in  the  name  pi  the  author; 
he  has,  no  doubt,  a  library,  and  this  production  is 
not  of  such  a  dangerous  nature  as  to  be  expunged 
from  the  collection.* 

"  The  count  Dietrichstein  shook  his  head,  in  token 
of  irresolution  ;  I  felt  convinced  that  it  became  pain- 
ful to  him  to  pronounce  a  second  refusal  during  the 
same  interviev/;  consequently,  not  being  desirous  to 
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compel  him  to  enter  into  a  more  ample  explanation, 
I  took  my  leave,  requesting  that  he  would  peruse 
my  poem,  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  it  con- 
tained nothing  of  a  seditious  tendency,  and  to  lead 
me  to  indulge  a  hope  that,  after  such  assurance,  he 
might  comply  with  my  last  solicitation. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  again  called  upon  the 
grand  master,  and  renewed  my  former  application. 
He  was  ohviously  astonished  at  my  determined  per- 
severance. '  I  really  do  not  understand  you.  Sir,' 
said  he;  'your  wish  to  see  the  prince  becomes  too 
importunate;  rest  satisfied  in  knowing  that  he  is 
ha])|)y,  and  divested  of  amhition  ;  his  career  is  al- 
ready traced  out;  he  will  never  approach  the  fron- 
tiers of  Fiance;  he  will  not  even  indulge  a  thought 
of  the  kind.  Repeat  all  I  have  said  to  your  fellow- 
countrymen,  let  the  veil  of  deception  he  torn  from 
their  eyes,  if  it  is  possible.  I  do  not  wish  to  bind 
you  to  secrecy  respecting  any  thing  I  have  uttered, 
nay,  the  very  reverse;  I  l)eg  that,  on  your  return  to 
France,  you  will  publish  every  word,  and  annex  your 
own  comments.  In  respect  to  remitting  the  copy  of 
your  work,  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  comply ;  your 
book,  as  a  poem,  is  very  clever,  but  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  the  hands  of  the  son  of  Napoleon;  your 
style  abounding  in  imagery,  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions you  give,  and  the  lively  colours  in  which  your 
history  is  traced  ;  every  thing,  in  his  youthful  brain, 
might  excite  enthusiasm  and  kindle  those  germs  of 
ambition  which,  without  any  possible  result,  would 
only  serve  to  give  him  a  distaste  for  his  actual  situa- 
tion. Of  history,  he  knows  every  thing  which  it  is 
essential  for  him  to  learn,  that  is  to  say,  names  and 
dates;  consequently  you  must  be  well  aware  that  your 
pamphlet  is  by  no  means  adapted  for  his  perusal.' 

"  I  still  interceded  for  a  time,  but  found  that  the 
grand  master  no  longer  attended  to  me  with  civility; 
when,  not  desirous  to  weary  myself  by  fruitless  im- 
portunities, at  the  same  time  fully  convinced  that  I 
had  indulged  in  a  fruitless  hope,  I  looked  upon  this 
visit  as  a  farewell  audience,  and  had  nothing  left 
but  to  retrace  my  steps  to  France. 

"  Until  the  moment  of  my  departure  I  continued 
to  visit  the  persons  who  had  uniformly  interested 
themselves  so  much  in  my  behalf.  On  one  of  those 
occasions  I  learned  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
duke  de  Reichstadt,  which  particularly  struck  me. 
I  have  it  from  an  undeniable  source,  and  did  I  not 
apprehend  that  some  ill  might  result  to  my  inform- 
ant, I  should  give  the  name  to  the  pubhc.  Let 
the  reader,  therefore,  remain  satisfied  with  knowing 
that  the  lady  is  in  the  habit  of  familiarly  conversing 
with  the  prince  almost  daily.  On  a  recent  occasion 
the  duke  de  Reichstadt  seemed  absorbed  with  some 
idea  that  appeared  to  have  permanently  taken  j)os- 
session  of  his  mind  ;  he  did  not  attend  to  the  accus- 
tomed course  of  his  studies,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
striking  his  forehead  with  vehemence,  at  the  same 
time  testifying  a  degree  of  impatience,  he  suffered 
these  words  to  escape  him  :  '  But  what  do  they  in- 
tend to  do  with  me  then? — do  they  imagine  that  I 
j)ossess  the  intellects  of  my  father?' 

"  Hence  we  might  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  ram- 
])art  whereby  the  young  prince  was  environed,  had 
bfcn  scaled;  that  some  letter  or  indiscreet  slip  of 
jiaper  had  reached  him,  and  that  for  once  he  had 
dared  infringe  upon  the  commands  prescribed,  of 
his  never  perusing  a  line  which  had  not  first  met 
the  eyes  of  his  preceptors. 


"  It  was  at  the  theatre  of  the  court  (Iloftheather) 
where  I  first  had  a  sight  of  the  duke  de  Reichstadt, 
the  house  being  remarkable  for  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  its  decorations.  They  perform,  indis- 
criminately, both  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  even 
low  farces  that  would  disgrace  our  third-rate  play- 
houses. The  young  prince  took  his  seat  rather  at 
the  back  part  of  the  box,  his  visage  was  pale  and 
melancholy,  and  no  testimonials  of  applause  were 
manifested  on  his  arrival.  His  regard  was  con- 
stantly riveted  on  the  business  of  the  scene,  be 
scarcely  ever  directed  a  glance  at  the  audience,  and 
on  quitting  the  box,  the  same  silence  pervaded 
throughout  the  audience  as  had  been  manifested  on 
his  arrival.  Were  I  to  speak  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  manners  of  the  youth,  I  should  cer- 
tainly pronounce  that  he  was  spirit-broken,  and 
that  a  rooted  sadness  weighed  at  his  heart ;  whether 
this  was  the  result  of  a  warped  education,  or  a 
concomitant  of  the  malady  that  was  said  to  prey 
upon  him,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  deter- 
mine." 

The  following  touching  remarks  occurred  in  a  letter 
from  Vienna,  inserted  in  a  Paris  paper  : — "  Apropos 
of  Napoleon.  His  unfortunate  son  is  certainly  dying. 
Malpetti,  his  physician,  had  for  some  time  spoken 
of  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  very  little  hope 
— but  that  little  has  now  vanished.  The  duke  of 
Reichstadt's  disorder  is  a  pulmonary  phthisis,  which 
slowly  destroys  him.  The  poor  young  man  said  a 
few  days  since,  '  So  young!  is  there  then  no  reme- 
dy ?  My  birth  and  my  death  will  be  the  only  point 
of  remembrance.'  Some  time  since  his  mother 
sent  to  him  the  superb  cradle  presented  at  his  birth 
by  the  city  of  Paris.  He  deposited  it  in  the  impe- 
rial treasury,  and  recalling  the  circumstance  to  his 
mind  a  few  days  since,  said,  '  My  tomb  will  be  near 
my  cradle.'  I  was  at  Paris,"  observes  the  writer,  "at 
the  time  of  his  birth,  and  present  at  the  grand  re- 
view which  Napoleon  gave  upon  that  occasion,  in 
order  to  present  to  the  troops  the  infant  already 
decorated  with  a  crown.  Who  would  then  have 
anticipated  that,  proscribed  like  him  through  civil 
discords,  I  should  see  him  die  at  Vienna?  His 
mother  is  ill  at  a  distance  from  him.  His  loss  will 
be  much  regretted ;  he  is  good  and  kind-hearted,  aa 
well  as  clever  and  handsome.  The  sacrament  is  to 
be  administered  to  him  this  morning.  AVhat  a 
mournful  destiny  is  his!  On  the  day  preceding 
that  of  his  death,  the  unfortunate  prince  said  to  his 
mother,  'The  dream  of  life  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 
Do  not  weep,  my  dear  mother ;  my  life  has  been  of 
short  duration,  but  I  have  no  enemies.  My  name 
will  be  transmitted  to  posterity.'  The  prince  then 
gave  Maria  Louisa  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  in  which 
he  had  mingled  some  of  his  own  hair  with  that  of 
his  father.  Shortly  after  the  young  prince  expired. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  just  entered  his 
twenty-second  year.  It  is  universally  believed  that 
the  disorder  of  which  this  unfortunate  young  prince 
died  was  a  pulmonary  complaint.  But  many  have 
ascribed  his  death  to  poison.  If  any  unfair  means 
were  resorted  to  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  ascribed 
to  his  own  family.  By  his  grandfather,  the  emperor 
Francis,  the  duke  de  Reichstadt  was  beloved,  and 
equally  cherished  by  his  uncle  the  archduke  Charles. 
To  speak  of  his  mother  would  be  preposterous;  and 
as  to  Metternich,  he  is  too  shrewd  a  politician  and 
German  at  heart,  not  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
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the  valuable  stake  that  remained  in  the  hanils  of 
Austria,  while  the  young  prince  existed,  to  have  for 
a  moment  conteni])lated  his  death  from  any  political 
motive  whatsoever." 

REID,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  and 
metaphysician,  who  was  born  on  the  2Gth  of  April, 
1710,  at  Strachen,  in   Kincardineshire.      His  educa- 
tion commenced  at  a  school  in  Kincardine,  and  was 
completed  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.     His  re- 
sidence at  the  university  was  prolonged  beyond  the 
usual   term  in  consequence  of  his   appointment   to 
the  office  of  librarian,  which  had  been  endowed  by 
one  of  his  ancestors  about  a  century  before.     The 
situation  was  acceptable  to  him,  as  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  passion  for  study,  and 
united  the  charms  of  a  learned  society  with  the  quiet 
of    an  academical  retreat.     During  this  period  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  John  Stewart,  afterwards 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Marischal  college,  and 
author  of  "  A  Commentary  on  Newton's  Quadrature 
of  Curves."     His  predilection  for  mathematical  pur- 
suits was  confirmed  and   strengthened  by  this  con- 
nexion,   and  he    frequently   after   mentioned,   with 
})leasure,  the  ardour  with  which  they  both  prose- 
cuted these  fascinating  studies,  and  the  lights  which 
they  imparted  mutually  to  each  other,  in  their  first 
perusal  of  the  "  Principia,"  at  a  time  when  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Newtonian  discoveries  was   only  to  be 
acquired  in  the  writings  of  their  illustrious   author. 
In  1736  Dr.  Reid  resigned  his  office  of  librarian,  and 
accompanied  Mr.  Stewart  on  an   excursion  to  Eng- 
land.    They  visited,  together,  London,  Oxford,   and 
Cambridge,  and  were  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  many  persons  of  the  first  literary  eminence.     His 
relation  to  Dr.  David  Gregory  procured  him  a  ready 
access  to  Martin  Folkes,  whose  house  concentrated 
the  most  interesting  objects  which  the  metropolis  had 
to  offer  to  his  curiosity.     At  Cambridge  he  saw  Dr. 
Bentley,  who  delighted  him  with  his  learning,  and 
amused  him  with  his  vanity  ;  and  enjoyed  repeatedly 
the  conversation  of  the  blind  mathematician,  Saun- 
derson  ;  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  to  which  he  has  referred  more  than  once  in 
his  philosophical  speculations.     With   the   learned 
gentleman  who  was  his  companion  in  this  journey, 
he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  friendship  till  1766, 
when  Mr.  Stewart  died  of  a  malignant  fever.     His 
death  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  deeply 
afflicting  to  Dr.  Reid's  sensibility ;  the  same  disorder 
proving  fatal  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  both  of  whom 
were  buried  with  him  in  one  grave. 

In  1737  Dr.  Reid  was  presented,  by  the  King's 
college  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  living  of  New  Machar 
in  the  same  county ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
lie  entered  on  his  preferment  were  far  from  auspi- 
cious. The  intemperate  zeal  of  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  an  aversion  to  the  law  of  patronage,  had 
so  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  parishioners  against 
him  that,  in  the  first  discharge  of  his  clerical  func- 
tions, he  had  not  only  to  encounter  the  most  violent 
opposition,  but  was  exposed  to  personal  danger. 
His  unwearied  attention, however,  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  mildness  and  forbearance  of  his  temper,  and 
the  active  spirit  of  his  humanity,  soon  overcame  all 
these  prejudices  ;  and,  not  many  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  called  to  a  different  situation,  the  same 
persons  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  far  misled 
as  to  take  a  share  in  the  outrages  against  him,  follow 
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Dr.  Reid's  jjopularity  at  New  Machar  increased 
considerably  after  his  marriage,  in  17-10,  with  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  his  uncle.  Dr.  George  Reid,  phy- 
sician, in  London.  The  accommodating  manners  of 
this  excellent  woman,  and  her  good  offices  among 
the  sick  and  necessitous  so  endeared  the  family  to 
the  neighbourhood,  that  its  removal  was  regarded  as 
a  general  misfortune. 

A  paper  which  he  puldishedin  "The Philosophical 
Transactions"  of  the  royal  society,  for  the  year  1748, 
afl^ords  some  light  with  resjject  to  the  ])rogress  of  his 
speculations  about  this  period.      It  is  entitled  "  An 
Essay  on  Quantity,   occasioned  l)y  reading  a  Trea- 
tise, in  which  Simple  and  Compound  Ratios  are  ap- 
plied to  Virtue  and  Merit;"  and   shows   plainly,  by 
its  contents,  that  although  he  had  not  yet  entirely 
relinquished  the  favourite  researches  of  his  youth,  he 
was   beginning  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  other  ob- 
jects.     The  treatise  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this  pa- 
per was  manifestly  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  by  Dr.  Hutche- 
son  of  Glasgow.     According  to  this  very  ingenious 
writer,  the  moment  of  puljjic  good  produced  by  an 
individual,  depending  partly  on  his  benevolence,  and 
j)artly  on  his  ability,  the  relation  between  these  diffe- 
rent moral  ideas  may  be  expressed  in  the  technical 
form  of  algebraists,  by  saying  that  the  first  is  in  the 
compound  proportion  of  the  two   others.     Hence, 
Dr.  Hutcheson  infers,  that  "  the  benevolence  of  an 
agent   (which  in  this  system  is  synonymous  with  his 
moral  merit)    is  proportional  to  a  fraction,  having 
the  moment  of  good  for  the  numerator,  and  the  abi- 
lity   of  the  agent   for  the    denominator."     Various 
other  examples  of  a  similar  nature  occur  in  the  same 
work,  and  are  stated  with   a  gravity  not  altogether 
worthy  of  the  author.     It  is  probable,  that  they  were 
intended  merely  as  illustrations  of  his  general  rea- 
sonings, not  as  media  of  investigation  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new   conclusions ;  but   they  appeared  to 
Dr.  Reid  to  be  an  innovation  which  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  resist,  on  account  of  the  tendency  it  might 
have   (by   confounding    the    evidence   of    different 
branches  of  science)  to  retard  the  ])rogress  of  know- 
ledge.    The  very  high  reputation  which  Dr.  Hutche- 
son then  possessed  in  the   universities  of  Scotland, 
added  to  the  then  recent  attempts  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Cheyne  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  of  medi- 
cine, would  bestow,  it  is  likely,  an  interest  on  Dr. 
Reid's  Essay   at  the  time  of  its  publication,  which 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  possess  at  present. 
Many  of  the  observations,  however,   which  it  con- 
tains, are  acute    and   original ;  and  all  of  them  are 
expressed  with  that  clearness  and  precision,  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  subsequent  compositions.     The  cir- 
cumstance which  renders   a   subject  susceptible  of 
mathematical    consideration,    is    accurately   stated, 
and  the  proper  province  of  that  science  defined  in 
such  a  manner  as  sufficiently  to  exjiose  the  absurd- 
ity of   those   abuses  of    its   technical    phraseology 
which  were  at  that  time  prevalent. 

In  1752  the  professors  of  King's  college  elected  Dr. 
Reid  professor  of  philosophy,  in  testimony  of  the  high 
opinion  they  had  formed  of  his  learning  and  abilities. 
The  department  of  science  which  was  assigned  to  him 
by  the  general  system  of  education  in  that  university, 
comprehended  mathematics  and  physics  as  well  as 
logic  and  ethics.  A  similar  system  was  pursued  for- 
merly in  the  other  universities  of  Scotland  ;  the  same 
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brandies  of  knowledge  which  are  now  appiopriatefl 
to  different  teachers.  And  where  he  happened  for- 
tunatelj'  to  possess  those  various  accomplishments 
which  distinguished  Dr.  Reid  in  so  remarkable  a  de- 
gree, it  cannot  be  douljted  that  the  unity  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  method  of  which  such  academical 
courses  admitted,  must  necessarily  have  jjossessed 
important  advantages  over  that  more  minute  subdi- 
vision of  literary  labour  which  has  since  been  intro- 
duced. But  as  public  establishments  ought  to  adapt 
themselves  to  what  is  ordinary  rather  than  to  what 
is  possible,  it  is  not  sur[)rising  that  e.xperience  should 
have  gradually  suggested  an  arrangement  more  suit- 
able to  the  narrow  limits  which  commonly  circum- 
scribe human  genius.  Soon  after  Dr.  Reid's  removal 
to  Aberdeen  he  projected,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Dr.  John  Gregory,  a  literary  society,  which 
suljsisted  for  many  years,  and  which  seems  to  have 
had  ihe  hajipiest  effects  in  awakening  and  directing 
that  spirit  of  philosophical  research  which  has  since 
reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  meetings  of  this  society  were  held  weekly,  and 
afforded  the  members  (beside  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  mutual  communication  of  their  senti- 
ments on  the  common  object  of  their  pursuit^  an 
opportunity  of  subjecting  their  intended  pubhcations 
to  the  test  of  friendly  criticism.  The  number  of  va- 
luable works  which  issued  nearly  about  the  same  time 
from  individuals  connected  with  this  institution,  more 
particularly  the  writings  of  Reid,  Gregory,  Campbell, 
Beattie,  and  Gerard,  furnish  the  best  panegyric  on  the 
enlightened  views  of  those  under  whose  direction  it 
was  originally  formed.  Among  these  works  the  most 
original  and  profound  was  unquestionably  the  "  In- 
quiry into  the  Human  Mind,"  i)ublished  by  Dr.  Reid 
in  1764.  The  plan  appears  to  have  been  conceived, 
and  the  subject  deeply  meditated,  by  the  author  long 
before.  From  a  passage  in  the  dedication  it  would 
seem,  that  the  speculations  which  terminated  in  these 
conclusions  had  commenced  as  early  as  the  year  1"39, 
at  which  period  the  publication  of  ^Ir  Hume's  "Trea- 
tise of  Human  Nature"  induced  him  for  the  first  time 
"  to  call  in  question  the  principles  commonly  received 
with  regard  to  the  human  understanding."  In  his 
"  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  he  acknow- 
ledges that  in  his  youth  he  had,  without  examination, 
admitted  the  established  opinions  on  which  Mr. 
Hume's  system  of  scepticism  was  raised  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  consequences  which  these  opinions  seemed 
to  involve  which  roused  his  suspicions  concerning 
their  truth.  "  If  I  may  presume,"  says  he,  "  to  speak 
my  own  sentiments,  1  once  believed  the  doctrine  of 
ideas  so  firmly  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's 
system  along  with  it ;  till  finding  other  consequences 
to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than 
the  want  of  a  material  world,  it  came  into  my  mind 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  question.  What 
evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  objects 
of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From 
that  time  to  the  present  I  have  been  candidly  and  im- 
partially, as  I  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence  of  this 
princij!le ;  but  can  find  none  excepting  the  authority 
of  philosophers." 

Mr.  Hume  read  the  manuscript  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  work,  and  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  author  in  terms  so  candid  and  liberal,  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  his  memory  to  withhold  from  the 
public  so  pleasing  a  memorial  of  his  chai-acter : — 
"  By  Dr.  Blair's  means,"  he  savs,  "  I  have  been  fa- 
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voured  with  the  perusal  of  your  performance,  which 
I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and  attention.  It  is 
certainly  very  rare  that  a  piece  so  deeply  philoso- 
phical is  wrote  with  so  much  spirit,  and  aifords  so 
much  entertainment  to  the  reader  ;  though  I  must 
still  regret  the  disadvantage  under  which  I  read  it,  as 
I  never  had  the  whole  })erformance  at  once  before  me, 
and  could  not  be  able  fully  to  compare  one  part  with 
another.  To  this  reason,  chiefly,  I  ascribe  some  ob- 
scurities which,  in  spite  of  your  short  analysis  or  ab- 
stract, still  seem  to  hang  over  your  system.  For  I 
must  do  you  the  justice  to  own,  that  when  I  enter 
into  your  ideas  no  man  appears  to  express  himself 
with  greater  perspicuity  than  you  do  ;  a  talent  which, 
above  all  others,  is  requisite  in  that  species  of  litera- 
ture which  you  have  cultivated.  There  are  some  ob- 
jections which  I  would  willingly  propose  to  the  chap- 
ter, '  Of  Sight,'  did  I  not  suspect  that  they  proceed 
from  my  not  sufficiently  understanding  it ;  and  I  am 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  suspicion,  as  Dr.  Blair  tells 
me,  that  the  former  objections  I  made  had  been  de- 
rived chiefly  from  that  cause.  I  shall  therefore  for- 
bear till  the  whole  can  be  before  me,  and  shall  not 
at  present  propose  any  farther  difficulties  to  your 
reasonings.  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  you  have  been" 
able  to  clear  up  these  abstruse  and  important  sub- 
jects, instead  of  being  mortified,  I  shall  be  so  vain  as 
to  pretend  to  a  share  of  the  praise  ;  and  shall  think 
that  my  errors,  by  having  at  least  some  coherence, 
had  led  you  to  make  a  more  strict  review  of  my  prin- 
ciples, which  were  the  common  ones,  and  to  perceive 
their  futility. 

"  As  I  was  desirous  to  be  of  some  use  to  you,  I 
kept  a  watchful  eye  all  along  over  your  style ;  but  it  is 
really  so  correct  and  such  good  English,  that  I  found 
not  any  thing  worth  the  remarking.  There  is  only 
one  passage  in  this  chapter,  where  you  make  use  of 
the  phrase  '  hinder  to  do,'  instead  of  '  hinder  from 
doing,'  which  is  the  English  one  ;  but  I  could  not 
find  the  passage  when  I  sought  for  it.  You  may 
judge  how  unexceptionable  the  whole  appeared  to  me 
when  I  could  remark  so  small  a  blemish.  I  beg  my 
compliments  to  my  friendly  adversaries.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell and  Dr.  Gerard ;  and  also  to  Dr.  Gregory,  whom 
I  suspect  to  be  of  the  same  disposition,  though  he  has 
not  openly  declared  himself  such." 

The  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  specu- 
lative men  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inquiry, 
was  fully  as  great  as  could  be  expected  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  undertaking.  It  was  a  work  neither  ad- 
dressed to  the  multitude,  nor  level  to  their  compre- 
hension ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  canvassed 
opinions  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities,  was 
ill  calculated  to  concihate  the  favour  of  the  learned. 
A  few,  however,  habituated  to  the  analytical  re- 
searches of  the  Newtonian  school,  soon  perceived  the 
extent  of  his  views,  and  recognised  in  his  pages  the 
genuine  spirit  and  language  of  inductive  investiga- 
tion. Among  the  members  of  this  university  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  the  first  to  applaud  Dr.  Reid's  success; 
warmly  recommending  to  his  pupils  a  steady  prose- 
cution of  the  same  plan,  as  the  only  effectual  method 
of  ascertaining  the  general  principles  of  the  hmnan 
frame  ;  and  illustrating,  happily,  by  his  own  profound 
and  eloquent  disquisitions,  the  application  of  such 
studies  to  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  to 
the  great  concerns  of  life. 

From  the  university  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Reid's  In- 
quiry received  a  still  more   substantial  testimony  of 
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approbation  ;  the  author  having  been  invited  in  17(3-^. 
by  that  learned  body,  to  tlie  ])rofessorsliip  of  moral 
pliilosophy,  then  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Smith.  The  preferment  was  in  many  re.s])ects  ad- 
vantageous, affording  an  income  considerably  greater 
than  he  enjoyed  at  Aberdeen,  and  enaljling  him  to 
concentrate  to  his  favourite  objects  that  attention 
which  had  been  hitherto  distracted  by  the  miscella- 
neous nature  of  his  academical  engagements.  It  was 
not,  however,  without  reluctance  that  he  consented 
to  leave  a  spot  which  he  so  much  loved. 

Animated  by  the  busy  scenes  which  his  new  resi- 
dence presented  in  every  department  of  useful  in- 
dustry, Dr.  Reid  entered  on  his  functions  at  Glasgow 
with  an  ardour  not  common  at  the  ))eriod  of  life 
which  he  had  now  attained.  His  researches  re- 
specting the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of  mo- 
rals, which  had  occupied  but  an  inconsiderable  space 
in  the  wide  circle  of  science  allotted  to  him  by  his 
former  office,  were  extended  and  methodised  in  a 
course,  which  employed  five  hours  every  week,  du- 
ring si.x  months  of  the  year :  the  example  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  and  the  prevailing  tojjics  of 
conversation  around  him,  occasionally  turned  his 
thoughts  to  commercial  politics,  and  produced  some 
ingenious  essays  on  ditierent  questions  connected 
with  trade,  which  were  communicated  to  a  private 
society  of  his  academical  friends. 

As  the  substance  of  Ur.  Reid's  lectures  at  Glasgow, 
at  least  of  that  part  of  them  which  was  most  import- 
ant and  original,  has  been  since  given  to  the  public 
in  a  more  improved  form,  it  is  unnecessary  to  en- 
large on  the  plan  which  he  followed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties.  We  shall  tlierefore  only  ob- 
serve, that  beside  his  speculations  on  the  intellectual 
and  active  powers  of  man,  and  a  system  of  practical 
ethics,  his  course  comprehended  some  general  views 
with  respect  to  natural  jurisprudence  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  politics.  A  few  lectures  on 
rhetoric,  which  were  read,  at  a  separate  hour,  to  a 
more  advanced  class  of  students,  formed  a  voluntary 
addition  to  the  appropriate  functions  of  his  office,  to 
which,  it  is  probable,  he  was  prompted,  rather  by  a 
wish  to  .supply  what  was  then  a  deficiency  in  the  es- 
tablished course  of  education,  than  by  any  predilec- 
tion for  a  branch  of  study  so  foreign  to  his  ordinary 
pursuits.  Dr.  Reid's  "  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind"  was  published  in  1785, 
and  three  years  later  his  "  Essay  on  The  Active 
Powers"  appeared. 

The  general  spirit  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy,  as  dis- 
played in  the  works  we  have  already  alluded  to,  is 
hostile  to  the  conclusions  of  the  materialist.  Not, 
however,  because  his  system  rests  on  the  contrary 
hypothesis  as  a  fundamental  principle,  but  because 
his  inquiries  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  wean  the 
understanding  gradually  from  those  obstinate  asso- 
ciations and  prejudices  to  which  the  common  me- 
chanical theories  of  the  mind  owe  all  their  plausii)ility. 
It  is,  in  truth,  much  more  from  such  examples  of 
sound  research  concerning  the  laws  of  thought 
than  from  any  direct  metaphysical  refutation,  that  a 
change  is  to  be  expected  in  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  confound  together 
two  classes  of  phenomena,  so  completely  and  essen- 
tially different. 

The  works  already  mentioned,  together  with  the 
"  Essay  on  Quantity,"  pul)lished  in  "The  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  "  of  the  royal  society  of  London, 
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and  a  short  but  masterly  analysis  of  Aristotle's  logic* 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of 
Lord  Kames's  "  Sketches,"  comprehend  the  whole 
of  Dr.  Reid's  publications.  The  interval  between 
the  dates  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  amounts  to  no 
less  than  forty  years,  although  he  had  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  before  he  ventured  to  ajjpear 
as  an  author.  With  the  "  Essays  on  the  Active 
Powers  of  Man,"  he  closed  his  hterary  career  ;  but 
he  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  prosecute  his 
studies  with  unabated  ardour  and  activity.  The 
more  modern  improvements  in  chemistry  attracted 
his  particular  notice  ;  and  he  applied  himself,  with 
his  wonted  diligence  and  success,  to  the  study  of  its 
new  doctrines  and  new  nomenclature.  He  amused 
himself,  also,  at  times,  in  preparing  for  a  philoso- 
phical society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  short 
essays  on  particular  topics,  which  happened  to  inte- 
rest his  curiosity,  and  on  which  bethought  he  might 
derive  useful  hints  from  friendly  discussion.  The 
most  important  of  these  were,  "  An  Examination  of 
Priestley's  Opinions  concerning  Matter  and  Mind," 
"  Observations  on  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More," 
and  "  Physiological  Reflections  on  Muscular  Motion." 
This  last  essay  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  read  by  the 
author  to  his  associates,  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  His  "  thoughts  were  led  to  the  speculations 
it  contains,"  as  he  himself  mentions  in  the  conclu- 
sion, "  by  the  experience  of  some  of  the  effects 
which  old  age  produces  on  the  muscular  motions." 
— "  As  they  were  occasioned,  therefore,"  he  adds, 
"by  the  infirmities  of  age,  they  will,  I  hope,  be 
heard  with  the  greater  indulgence." 

Among  the  various  occupations  w-ith  which  he 
thus  enlivened  his  retirement,  the  mathematical  pur- 
suits of  his  earlier  years  held  a  distinguished  place. 
He  delighted  to  converse  about  them  with  his  friends, 
and  often  exercised  his  skill  in  the  investigation  of 
particular  problems.  His  knowledge  of  ancient 
geometry  had  not  probably  been,  at  any  time,  very 
extensive  ;  but  he  had  cultivated  diligently  those 
parts  of  mathematical  science  which  are  subservient 
to  the  study  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works.  He  had 
a  predilection,  more  ])articularly,  for  researches  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  arithmetical  calculation,  in  the 
practice  of  which  he  possessed  uncommon  expertuess 
and  address. 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  an  old  age,  happy  in 
some  respects  beyond  the  usual  lot  of  humanity,  his 
domestic  comfort  suffered  a  deep  and  incurable  wound 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Reid.  He  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune, too,  of  surviving,  for  rrany  years,  a  numer- 
ous family  of  promising  children ;  four  of  whom 
(two  sons  and  two  daughters)  died  after  they  attained 
to  maturity.  One  daughter  only  was  left  to  him 
when  he  lost  his  wife  ;  and  of  her  afiectionate  good 
offices  he  could  not  always  avail  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attentions  which  her  own  husband's 
infirmities  required. 

A  short  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr. 
Reid  to  Dugald  Stewart,  which  the  latter  gentleman 
inserted  in  his  admirable  life  of  Dr.  Reid,  he  says  : 
"  By  the  loss  of  my  bosom-friend,  with  whom  I  lived 
fifty-two  years,  I  am  brought  into  a  kind  of  new 
world,  at  a  lime  of  life  when  old  habits  are  not  easily 
foigot,  or  new  ones  acquired.  But  every  world  is 
God's  world,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  comforts  he 
has  left  me.     Mrs.  Caruncliael  (his  daughter)  has 
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now  the  care  of  two  old  deaf  men,  and  does  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  please  them;  and  both  are 
very  sensible  of  her  goodness.  I  have  more  health 
than  at  my  time  of  life  I  had  any  reason  to  expect. 
I  walk  about ;  entertain  myself  with  reading  what 
I  soon  forget ;  can  converse  with  one  person,  if 
he  articulates  distinctly,  and  is  within  ten  inches  of 
my  left  ear  ;  go  to  church,  without  hearing  one  word 
of  what  is  said.  You  know,  I  never  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  vivacity,  but  I  am  still  free  from  languor 
and  ennui.  If  you  are  weary  of  this  detail,  impute 
it  to  the  anxiety  you  express  to  know  the  state  of 
my  health.  I  wish  you  may  have  no  more  uneasi- 
ness at  my  age  ;  being  yours  most  afTectionately." 

About  four  years  after  this  event  he  was  prevailed 
on,  by  his  friend  and  relation  Dr.  Gregory,  to  pass  a 
few  weeks,  during  the  summer  of  1796,  at  Edin- 
burgh, lie  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Carmichael, 
who  lived  with  him  in  Dr.  Gregory's  house;  a  situa- 
tion which  united,  under  the  same  roof,  every  ad- 
vantage of  medical  care,  of  tender  attachment,  and 
of  philosophical  intercourse.  His  faculties  (except- 
ing his  memory  which  was  considerably  impaired) 
appeared  as  vigorous  as  ever ;  and,  although  his 
deafness  prevented  him  from  taking  any  share  in  ge- 
neral conversation,  he  was  still  able  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  friend. 

He  returned  to  Glasgow  in  his  usual  health  and 
spirits,  and  continued  for  some  weeks  to  devote,  as 
formerly,  a  regular  portion  of  his  time  to  the  exer- 
cise both  of  body  and  of  mind.  It  appears,  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Cleghorn's  to  Dr.  Gregory,  that  he  was 
still  able  to  work  with  his  own  hands  in  his  garden ; 
and  he  was  found,  by  Dr.  Brown,  occupied  in  the  so- 
lution of  an  algebraical  problem  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, in  which,  after  the  labour  of  a  day  or  two,  he 
at  last  succeeded. 

This  active  and  useful  life  was  now,  however, 
drawing  to  a  conclusion.  A  violent  disorder  attacked 
him  about  the  end  of  September;  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  occasioned  much  alarm  to  those  about  him 
till  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cleghorn,  who  soon  after 
communicated  his  apprehensions  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Gregory.  Among  other  symptoms  he  mentions  par- 
ticularly "  that  alteration  of  voice  and  features  which, 
though  not  easily  described,  is  so  well  known  to  all 
who  have  opportunities  of  seeing  life  close."  Dr. 
Reid's  own  opinion  of  his  case  was  probably  the 
same  with  that  of  his  physician,  as  he  expressed  to 
him  on  his  first  visit  his  hope  that  he  was  "soon  to 
get  his  dismission."  After  a  severe  struggle,  at- 
tended with  repeated  strokes  of  palsy,  he  died  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1796. 

In  point  of  bodily  constitution  few  men  have  been 
more  indebted  to  nature  than  Dr.  Reid.  His  form 
was  vigorous  and  athletic;  and  his  muscular  force, 
though  he  was  somewhat  under  the  middle  size,  un- 
commonly great ;  advantages  to  which  his  hal)its  of 
temperance  and  exercise,  and  the  unclouded  serenity 
of  his  temper,  did  ample  justice.  His  countenance 
was  strongly  expressive  of  deep  and  collected  thought, 
but,  when  brightened  up  by  the  face  of  a  friend, 
what  chiefly  caught  the  attention  was  a  look  of  good- 
will and  of  kindness. 

In  private  life  no  man  maintained,  more  eminently 
or  more  uniformly,  the  dignity  of  ])hilosophy,  com- 
bining with  the  most  amiable  modesty  and  gentle- 
ness the  noblest  spirit  of  independence.  The  only 
preferments  which  he  ever  enjoyed  he  owed  to  the 


unsolicited  favour  of  the  two  learned  bodies  who 
successively  adopted  him  into  their  number,  and  the 
respectable  rank  which  he  supported  in  society  was 
the  well-earned  reward  of  his  own  academical  la- 
bours. The  studies  in  which  he  delighted  were  little 
calculated  to  draw  on  him  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  he  was  unskilled  in  the  art  of  courting  advance- 
ment, by  "fashioning  his  doctrines  to  the  varying 
hour." 

We  shall  conclude  this  memoir  of  Dr.  Reid  by  an 
interesting  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  William  Gre- 
gory, then  an  undergraduate  in  Baliol  college,  Ox- 
ford. It  relates  to  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  Dr. 
Reid's  physical  temperament  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  dreaming  ;  and  is  farther  interesting  as  a 
genuine  record  of  some  particulars  in  his  early  habits, 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  openings  of  a  su- 
perior mind.  "The  fact  which  your  brother,  the 
doctor,  desires  to  be  informed  of  was  as  you  mention 
it.  As  far  as  I  remember  the  circumstances  they  were 
as  follow : — About  the  age  of  fourteen  I  was,  almost 
every  night,  unhappy  in  my  sleep  from  frightful 
dreams.  Sometimes  hanging  over  a  dreadful  pre- 
cipice, and  just  ready  to  drop  down  ;  sometimes  pur- 
sued for  my  life,  and  stopped  by  a  wall,  or  by  a 
sudden  loss  of  all  strength ;  sometimes  ready  to  be 
devoured  by  a  wild  beast.  How  long  I  was  plagued 
with  such  dreams  I  do  not  now  recollect.  I  believe 
it  was  for  a  year  or  two  at  least,  and  I  think  they 
had  quite  left  me  before  I  was  fifteen.  In  those  days 
I  was  much  given  to  what  Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of 
his  Spectators,  calls  castle-building  ;  and  in  my  even- 
ing solitary  walk,  which  was  generally  all  the  exer- 
cise I  took,  my  thoughts  would  hurry  me  into  some 
active  scene,  where  I  generally  acquitted  myself 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  in  these  scenes  of 
imagination  I  performed  many  a  gallant  exploit.  At 
the  same  time,  in  my  dreams,  I  found  myself  the 
most  arrant  coward  that  ever  was.  Not  only  my 
courage  but  my  strength  failed  me  in  every  danger ; 
and  I  often  rose  from  my  bed  in  the  morning  in  such 
a  panic  that  it  took  some  time  to  get  the  better  of  it. 
I  wished  very  much  to  get  free  of  these  uneasy 
dreams,  which  not  only  made  me  unhappy  in  sleep, 
but  often  left  a  disagreeable  impression  in  my  mind 
for  some  part  of  the  following  day.  I  thought  it 
was  worth  trying  whether  it  was  possible  to  recollect 
that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  that  I  was  in  no  real 
danger.  I  often  went  to  sleep  with  my  mind  as 
strongly  impressed  as  I  could  with  this  thought,  that 
I  never  in  my  lifetime  was  in  any  real  danger,  and 
that  every  fright  I  had  was  a  dream.  After  many 
fruitless  endeavours  to  recollect  this  when  the  danger 
appeared  I  effected  it  at  last,  and  have  often,  when  I 
was  sliding  over  a  precipice  into  the  abyss,  recol- 
lected that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  boldly  jumped 
down.  The  effect  of  this  commonly  was  that  I  im- 
mediately awoke.  But  I  awoke  calm  and  intrepid, 
which  I  thought  a  great  acquisition.  After  this  my 
dreams  were  never  very  uneasy,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  dreamed  not  at  all. 

"  During  all  this  time  I  was  in  perfect  health,  but 
whether  my  ceasing  to  dream  was  the  effect  of  the 
recollection  above  mentioned,  or  of  any  change  in 
the  habit  of  my  body,  which  is  usual  about  that  pe- 
riod of  life,  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  it  may  more  pro- 
bably be  imputed  to  the  last.  However,  the  fact 
was  that  for  at  least  forty  years  after  I  dreamed  none, 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance ;  and  finding,  from 
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the  testimony  of  others,  tliat  this  is  somewhat  un- 
common, I  have  often,  as  soon  as  I  awoke,  endea- 
voured to  recollect,  without  being  able  to  recollect, 
any  thing  that  passed  in  my  sleep.  For  some  years 
past  I  can  sometimes  recollect  some  kind  of  dream- 
ing thoughts,  but  so  incoherent  that  I  can  make  no- 
thing of  them. 

"  The  only  distinct  dream  I  ever  had  since  I  was 
about  sixteen,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  about  two 
years  ago.  I  had  got  my  head  blistered  for  a  fall. 
A  plaster,  which  was  put  upon  it  after  the  blister, 
pained  me  e.xcessively  for  a  whole  night.  In  the 
morning  I  slept  a  little,  and  dreamed  very  distinctly 
that  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  was  scalped. 

"  I  am  apt  to  think  that  as  there  is  a  state  of  sleep, 
and  a  state  wherein  we  are  awake,  so  there  is  an  in- 
termediate state  which  partakes  of  the  other  two. 
If  a  man  peremptorily  resolves  to  rise  at  an  early 
hour  for  some  interesting  purpose,  he  will  of  himself 
awake  at  that  hour.  A  sick-nurse  gets  the  habit  of 
sleeping  in  such  a  manner  that  she  hears  the  least 
whisper  of  the  sick  person,  and  yet  is  refreshed  by 
this  kind  of  half  sleep.  The  same  is  the  case  of  a 
nurse  who  sleeps  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  I  have 
slept  on  horseback,  but  so  as  to  preserve  my  ba- 
lance ;  and  if  the  horse  stumbled  I  could  make  the 
exertion  necessary  for  saving  me  from  a  fall  as  if  I 
was  awake. 

"  I  hope  the  sciences  at  your  good  university  are 
not  in_this  state.  Yet,  from  so  many  learned  men 
60  much  at  their  ease,  one  would  expect  something 
more  than  we  hear  of." 

REIL,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN,  a  learned  writer,  who 
was  born  in  1/58  in  East  Friesland.  In  1/83  he  was 
graduated  at  Halle,  and  after  having  practised  medi- 
cine for  some  time  he  was  appointed  professor  of  thera- 
peutics, in  1787,  in  Halle.  He  taught  and  practised 
there  for  twenty  years,  until  the  conquest  of  Germany 
by  the  French  ruined  this  ancient  university.  In 
1810  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  newly  created 
university  of  Berlin,  and  in  1813  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  highest  medical  officers  in  the  military 
department,  but  before  the  time  for  his  entry  on  his 
new  avocation  the  typhus  fever  carried  him  off,  on 
the  '2'2nd  of  November,  1814.  Reil  had  many  excel- 
lent qualities.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  skill  in  mental  maladies,  and  has  acquired  a  last- 
ing reputation  by  his  investigations  into  tlie  structure 
of  the  brain  and  nis  new  physiological  views.  His 
work  ••  On  the  Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Fever"  will 
long  survive  him. 

REINHARD,  FRANCIS  VOLKMAR,  a  cele- 
brated protestant  preacher,  who  was  born  in  1753, 
and  was  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Sidzbach  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  instructed  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman,  till  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  was  admitted 
into  the  gymnasium  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  and  in  1773  he  was  removed  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg.  The  study  of  sacred  eloquence 
especially  attracted  his  attention,  and  his  reputation 
procured  him  in  1782  the  chair  of  theology,  to  which 
in  1784  was  added  the  offices  of  ])reacher  at  the  uni- 
versity church  and  assessor  of  the  consistory.  In 
1792  he  was  invited  to  Dresden  to  ])ecome  first 
preacher  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  ecclesiastical  coun- 
sellor, and  member  of  the  supreme  consistory.  After 
filling  these  stations  with  high  reputation  for  about 
twenty  years,  he  died  in  1812.     His  principal  works 


are,  "  A  System  of  Christian  Morality,"  "  An  Essay 
on  the  I'lan  formed  by  the  Founder  of  Christianitv 
for  the  Hapjjiness  of  the  Human  Race,"  "  Sermons,  ' 
"  Letters  of  F.  V.  Reinhard  on  his  Sermons,  and  on 
his  Education  as  a  Preacher,"  and  "  Lectures  on 
Dogmatic  Theology." 

REINHOLD,  CHARLES  LEONARD,  an  Aus- 
trian writer,  who  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1758,  and  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy,  first  in  Jena  and  then 
at  Kiel,  where  he  died  in  April  1823.  His  catholic 
parents  destined  him  for  the  church  and  sent  him  to 
study  with  the  Jesuits  in  Vienna.  When  the  order 
was  abolished  in  1774  he  entered  the  college  of  the 
regulated  priests  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  became,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  professor  of  philosophy. 
During  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  he  distinguished 
himself  by  many  ])hilosophical  treatises  in  period- 
ical works.  But  his  vigorous  and  inquiring  mind 
could  not  fail  to  discover  the  weakness  of  many  ca- 
tholic dogmas.  He  left  Austria  in  1787,  and  the 
same  year  was  appointed  professor  at  Jena,  having 
written  a  celebrated  vindication  of  the  reformation 
against  two  chapters  in  Schmidt's  "  History  of  the 
Germans."  Jena  owed  to  him  much  of  its  reputa- 
tion. We  cannot  enumerate  his  many  works,  but 
they  are  all  remarkable  as  the  productions  of  a  mind 
which  freed  itself  by  its  own  eflforts  from  the  preju- 
dices of  education.  In  his  philosophy  he  followed 
Kant,  Fichte,  Bardili,  and  Jacobi.  Professor  Ernest 
Reinhold,  his  son,  published,  in  1825,  in  Jena,  his  life, 
with  a  number  of  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  many  celebrated  philosophers. 

REISKE,  JOHN  JAMES,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man philologist,  who  was  born  at  Zorbig,  in  Saxony, 
in  1716.     He  was  the  son  of  a  tanner  who  was  able 
to  do  but  little  for  his  education.     After  studying 
from  1728  to  1732  in  the  orphans'  school  at  Halle, 
he  went  in  1733  to  the  university  of  Leipsic.     Ren- 
dered gloomy  and  melancholy  by  his  monastic  edu- 
cation at  Halle  he  did  not  attend  any  lectures  at 
Leipsic,  but  studied  by  himself  without  method.     He 
here  studied  the  Arabic  language,  devoting  to  that 
object  all  the  resources  at  his  command,  and  in  173S, 
though  entirely  destitute,  undertook  a  journey  to 
Leyden,  then  the  seat  of  Arabic  literature.    In  Ham- 
burg he  found  a  patron  in  Professor  Reimarus,  who 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  wishes.     In  Leyden, 
Schultens  gave  him  access  to  the  library,  of  which  he 
made  dihgent  use,  and  D'Orville  and  Burmann,  who 
employed  him  in  making  translations  and  correcting 
the  press,  became  his  patrons.     Reiske  pursued  his 
philological  studies  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  at  the 
same  time  attended  to  theoretical  medicine,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  free  of  expense  from  the 
medical  faculty.     He  had  gained  much  reputation  in 
Leyden  for  learning  and   industry,  but  he  refused 
offers  which  were  made  him  in  the  hope,  which  was 
never,  however,  fulfilled,  of  better.     He  might  have 
succeeded  in  Holland,  if  he  had  not  made  enemies 
by  his  self-will  and  love  of  independence.     He  re- 
turned to  Leipsic  in  1746,  but  was  there  also  unable 
to  procure  any  place,  except  that,  in  1748,  by  the 
favour  of  the  elector,  he  received  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  and  was  obhged  to  gain  his  sub- 
sistence by  private  instruction,  writing  of  books,  cor- 
recting the  press,  translating,  and  by  contributions 
to  critical  joui'nals.  Meanwhile  he  was  always  pressed 
for  want  of  money,  as  he  spent  almost  all  which  he 
acquired  in  purchasing  books,  especially  in  Greek 
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and  Arabic  literature,  and  turned  his  works  to  little 
account.  In  1756,  by  the  explanation  of  an  Arabic 
inscription,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  count  of 
Wackerbarth,  who  procured  him  in  175S  the  rector- 
ship in  St.  Nicholas's  school  at  Leipsic ;  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  with  fidelity  for  sixteen  years, 
notwithstanding  his  numerous  literary  labours.  In 
17(58  he  married  Ernestine  Christina  Miiller,  a  lady 
of  uncommon  talents  and  learning,  who  assisted  him 
in  his  labours  and  was  his  faithful  companion  till  his 
death  in  1 774.  Greek  literature  is  indebted  to  Reiske 
for  excellent  editions  of  Theocritus.  Uncommon 
erudition  and  critical  acuteness  are  displayed  in  his 
"  Animadversiones  in  Graecos  Auctores,"  containing 
emendations  of  a  great  number  of  passages  of  the 
Greek  classics.  His  collection  of  manuscripts,  chiefly 
Arabic,  which  he  had  himself  transcribed  or  pur- 
chased, was  bought  after  his  death  by  Suhm  of  Co- 
penhagen. His  Hfe,  written  by  himself  with  impar- 
tiality and  frankness,  was  continued  to  his  death  by 
his  wife,  and  published  at  Leipsic  in  17S3. 

REMBRANDT,  VAN  RHYN  PAUL,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters  and  engravers  of  the  Dutch 
school,  who  was  born,  in  1606,  in  a  mill  near  Leyden, 
which  belonged  to  his  father.  His  passionate  love 
for  art  disappointed  his  father's  desire  of  educating 
him  as  a  scholar.  Paul  received  instruction  from 
James  Van  Zwanenburg,  a  painter  of  little  note,  and 
afterwards  studied  in  Amsterdam  under  Lastmann, 
Pinas,  and  Schooten.  But  he  soon  returned  home, 
and  pursued  his  labours  there,  taking  nature  as  his 
sole  guide  ;  the  nature  which  he  consulted  was,  how- 
ever, low  ;  his  situation  was  by  no  means  adapted  to 
lead  him  to  a  conception  of  the  trtily  beautiful,  sub- 
lime, and  ideal ;  and,  as  he  made  no  effort  to  correct 
the  defects  of  his  early  education,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  confine  himself  to  delineations  of  common 
life  and  find  pleasure  in  them  alone.  Throughout 
his  whole  life  he  retained  both  this  view  of  art  and 
the  same  mode  of  living,  associating  only  with 
common  people,  and  never  acquiring  a  taste  for  bet- 
ter society.  About  l630j  Rembrandt  removed  J.to 
Amsterdam,  and  married  a  handsome  peasant  girl, 
whom  we  find  often  copied  by  him.  His  paintings 
M'ere  soon  in  extraordinary  demand,  and  his  avarice 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  former  careful  and 
finished  execution  for  a  hasty  manner.  He  also  took 
a  great  number  of  pupils,  of  whom  he  received  a  high 
price  for  his  instructions,  selling  their  works,  re- 
touched by  himself,  for  his  own.  His  avaricious 
shifts  have  given  rise  to  several  erroneous  statements 
respecting  his  life ;  thus,  for  example,  he  dated  seve- 
ral of  his  etchings  at  Venice  to  make  them  more 
saleable,  and  this  circumstance  led  some  of  his  bio- 
graphers to  believe  that  he  was  actually  in  Venice  in 
1635  and  1636.  But  he  never  left  Amsterdam  again, 
though  he  was  constantly  threatening  to  quit  Hol- 
land in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  his  works. 

As  early  as  162S  he  had  applied  himself  zealously 
to  etching,  and  soon  acquired  great  perfection  in  the 
art ;  his  etchings  were  esteemed  as  highly  as  his 
paintings,  and  he  had  recourse  to  several  artifices  to 
raise  their  price,  which  are  still  employed  by  cele- 
brated engravers.  For  example,  he  sold  impressions 
from  unfinished  plates,  then  finished  them,  and  after 
having  used  them,  made  some  slight  changes,  and 
thus  sold  the  same  works  three  or  four  times.  He 
\vould  secretly  buy  up,  at  auction  sales  or  otherwise, 
his  own  Avorks,  and  then  cause  them  to  be  secretly 
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offered  for  sale  by  his  son,  as  if  they  had  been  stolen 
from  his  father,  &c.  By  these  tricks,  and  by  his  par- 
simonious manner  of  living,  Rembrandt  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune.  Rembrandt  was  master  of  all 
that  relates  to  colouring,  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  and  the  management  of  the  pencil ;  but  he 
has  no  claims  to  the  other  requisites  of  a  true  artist — 
composition,  grouping,  dignified  expression,  design, 
perspective,  drapery,  and  taste.  He  drew,  indeed, 
from  undraped  models,  for  which  he  used  his  scho- 
lars. In  his  composition  and  grouping  he  followed 
common  nature  alone,  and  his  humour  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  in  designing  he  followed  his  model.  He  ge- 
nerally concealed  the  naked  parts  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, rarely  allowing  the  hands  or  feet  to  be  seen,  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  execute  them  correctly,  almost 
always  making  them  too  large  or  too  small.  His 
drapery  is  fantastical  and  almost  without  judgment. 
He  purchased  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of  foreign 
dresses,  arms,  and  utensils,  which  he  introduced  into 
his  pictures.  Notwithstanding  his  great  readiness  of 
touch,  his  designs,  even  in  portraits,  and  his  drapery, 
are  said  to  have  cost  him  infinite  pains.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  works  possess  expression  and  cha- 
racter ;  his  pencil  is  masterly  and  unique,  possessing 
an  energy  and  effect  belonging  to  no  other  artist,  and 
in  this  consists  his  peculiar  talent.  His  colouring  is 
magical.  Each  tint  he  applied  in  its  proper  place, 
with  the  greatest  correctness  and  harmony.  His  pic- 
tures are,  therefore,  all  full  of  warmth,  and  his  chiaro- 
scuro replete  with  inimitable  truth.  In  his  lights  be 
laid  on  the  colours  so  unsparingly  that  they  project 
far  from  the  surface,  and  thereby  much  increase  the 
effect.  He  generally  introduced  very  strong  lights 
in  his  pictures.  He  always  j)referred  light  from 
above,  and  therefore  had  a  small  aperture  made  in 
his  chamber,  by  which  alone  his  model  was  lighted. 
To  this  uniform  method  it  must  be  ascribed  that  his 
colouring  is  almost  always  alike,  and  somewhat  mo- 
notonous. His  numerous  paintings  are  dispersed  in 
various  public  and  private  cabinets.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  Tobias  and  his  Family  kneeling  before  the 
Angel,  the  Two  Philosophers,  Christ  at  Emmaus, 
the  Workshop  of  a  Carpenter,  the  Good  Samaritan, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Portrait  of  Him- 
self and  his  Wife,  the  Threatening  Prisoner,  Samp- 
son and  Delilah,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  Christ 
among  the  little  Children,  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  por- 
traits of  his  Mother  and  Himself,  a  Holy  Family, 
Hagar,  Christ  in  the  Temple,  a  Burial  of  Christ,  the 
Sacrifice  of  Manoah,  the  Feast  of  Ahasuerus,  Gany- 
mede, portraits  of  Himself  and  his  Mother  and 
Daughter  (the  girl  with  the  Carnation),  Saul  and 
David,  Tobias,  a  Circumcision,  Himself  and  Family, 
and  landscapes.  Rembrandt's  engravings  possess  a 
wonderful  freedom,  facility,  and  boldness,  and  are 
truly  picturesque. 

REMUSAT,  JEAN  PIERRE  ABEL,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  linguists  of  Europe,  who  was  born 
at  Paris  in  17SS.  Having  studied  medicine  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  in  1S14,  but  at  the  same 
time  followed  his  inchnations,  which  led  him  to  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages,  particularly  the  Tar- 
tar, Chinese,  Thibetan,  &c.  In  1811  appeared  his 
"  Essai  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Litterature  Chinoises," 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  academies  at  Grenoble 
and  Besan^on.  Some  other  writings  on  the  Chinese 
soon  followed.    In  1S14  Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him 
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professor,  and  in  1816  he  was  admitted  into  the  aca- 
demy of  inscriptions.  After  Visconti's  death  in  1818 
he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  "  Journal  des  Savans." 
Many  excellent  treatises  by  him  have  appeared  in  the 
"  Moniteur,"  in  the  "  Journal  des  Savans",  in  the 
"  Fundgruben  des  Orients,"  &c.,  some  of  which  have 
also  been  published  separately.  His  principal  works, 
besides  the  "  Essai,"  are  his  "  Plan  d'un  Dictionnaire 
Chinois,"  "  Le  Livre  des  Recompenses  et  des  Peines," 
which  was  translated  from  the  Chinese  in  1817-  He 
also  assisted  in  the  "  Memoires  concernant  les  Chi- 
nois," and  in  1820  made  known  to  us  a  second  Plato 
in  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lahotse.  His  "  Melanges 
Asiatiques"  contain  treatises  upon  the  religion,  mo- 
rals, language,  history,  and  geography  of  the  nations 
of  the  east. 

RENNEL,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  traveller  who  was 
born  in  1742,  and  at  thirteen  was  sent  on  board  a 
ship-of-war  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  in  India. 
In  1766  he  entered  into  the  East  India  Company's 
military  service,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  sur- 
veyor-general of  Bengal.  He  soon  after  gave  to  the 
world  his  "  Bengal  Atlas,"  and  "  An  Account  of  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter."  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1782,  and  published  "A  Map  of  India,"  accom- 
panied by  a  memoir.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  "  Memoir  on  the 
Geography  of  Africa,"  with  a  map,  "  The  Marches 
of  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,"  "  Elu- 
cidation of  African  Geography,"  a  second  and  third 
"  Memoir  of  the  Geography  of  Africa,"  "  The  Geo- 
graphical System  of  Herodotus  Explained,"  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy." 
He  died  in  1830. 

RENNEL,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  divine  and 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Winchester  in  1787.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  rapid  progress  in  classical  literature,  and 
won  Dr.  Buchanan's  prize  for  the  best  Greek  "  Sap- 
phic Ode."  About  the  same  time  he  joined  with 
three  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  production  of  a  se- 
ries of  essays,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Miniature," 
having  "  The  Microcosm"  for  its  prototype.  Of 
this  publication,  which  went  thi-ough  two  editions,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that,  considered  as  the  production 
of  boys,  which  it  exclusively  was,  it  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  early  genius  and  acquirements  ;  and  that  the 
papers  in  particular,  which  the  letter  affixed  to  them 
marks  as  Rennell's,  exhibit  a  strength  of  intellect  and 
an  elevation  of  thought  far  beyond  his  years.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  manliness  of  his  understanding  and 
taste  by  which,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  chiefly 
characterised.  Nor  was  he  less  exemplary  in  con- 
duct than  eminent  for  talents  and  proficiency  in  learn- 
ing. Deeply  impressed  from  his  very  childhood  with 
sentiments  of  genuine  and  practical  piety,  he  was 
habitually  virtuous  upon  religious  principles,  and  ex- 
hibited in  his  life  lucid  proof  that  power  of  mind 
finds  its  best  ally  in  purity  of  heart ;  and  that  genius 
and  licentiousness  have  no  natural  union  with  each 
other.  In  1806  Mr.  Rennell  was  removed,  in  the  re- 
gular course  of  succession,  from  Eton,  to  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  and  here  the  gifts,  which  had  al- 
ready more  than  begun  to  open  themselves,  found 
ampler  space  for  expansion  and  luxuriance.  He 
brought  with  him,  indeed,  from  school,  the  some- 
what questionable  advantage  of  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion; but  his  course  in  the  university  only  proved  how 
well  he  had  earned  his  title  to  it. 


In  1 808  Sir  William  Brown's  annual  medal  for  the 
best  Greek  ode  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Rennell's  beau- 
tiful composition  on  "  Veris  Comites  ;"  in  which  he 
has  touched,  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  pathos, 
upon  man's  mortal  and  uncertain  state.  During  the 
period  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  and  occasion- 
ally afterwards,  he  was  also  a  contributor  to  "  The 
Museum  Criticum,"  })ublished  at  irregular  intervals 
by  some  eminent  scholars  of  the  university.  He  was, 
in  a  word,  unceasingly  active,  always  engaged  in  ho- 
nourable and  useful  pursuits.  But  all  his  studies 
had  a  tendency  to  that  sacred  profession  for  which  he 
entertained  a  strong  predilection. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  taking  his  bachelor  of  arts' 
degree,  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was  then 
immediately  appointed  by  his  father  to  the  office  of 
assistant  preacher  at  the  Temple,  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified.  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  him  of  manifesting,  in  another  way, 
his  professional  zeal  and  ability.  On  the  appearance 
of  a  publication,  entitled  "  An  Improved  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,"  accompanied  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  Mr.  Rennel  thus  described  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  authors  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Animad- 
versions :" — "  No  redeemer  nor  intercessor;  no  incar- 
nation nor  atonement ;  no  sanctifying  nor  comforting 
spirit  is  to  be  found  in  their  creed ;  Ijoth  heaven  and 
hell,  angels  and  devils,  are  equally  banished  from 
their  consideration."  In  1811,  imder  the  title  of 
"  A  Student  in  Divinity,"  he  put  forth  "  Animadver- 
sions on  the  Unitarian  Translation  or  Improved  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament."  About  this  time,  too, 
he  undertook  the  important  and  laborious  charge  of 
the  editorship  of  "  The  British  Critic  ;"  and  he  was 
himself  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages. 

In  1816  Mr.  Rennell  was  promoted  from  the  Tem- 
ple to  the  vicarage  of  Kensington,  and  he  the  same 
year  was  elected  Christian  advocate  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  published  a  work  en- 
titled "  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  especially  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  Subjects  of  Organization  and  Life; 
being  an  Answer  to  the  Views  of  M.  Bichat,  Sir  T. 
C.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  upon  those  points." 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  impression  which  this 
publication  produced  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  exclude  Mr.  Rennell  from  the 
royal  society,  for  admission  into  which  he  was  about 
that  time  proposed.  This  attempt,  however,  failed. 
Another  worlc  Mr.  Rennell  published  in  his  capa- 
city of  Christian  advocate,  was  entitled  "  Proofs  of 
Inspiration,  or  the  Grounds  of  Distinction  between 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Apocryphal  Volume: 
occasioned  by  the  recent  Pubhcation  of  the  Apochry- 
phal  New  Testament  by  Hone."  In  this  work,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1822,  he  has  ex- 
posed and  repelled,  in  a  very  decisive  manner,  the  in- 
sidious attack  made  U])on  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  itself,  through  the  medium  of  the  unau- 
thorized contents  of  the  Apocryphal  volume. 

In  1823  he  was  promoted  by  thetiishop  of  Salis- 
bury, to  whom  he  had  been  for  many  years  examining 
chaplain,  to  the  mastership  of  St.  Nicholas's  hospital, 
and  the  prebend  of  South  Grantham,  in  the  church  of 
Sahsbury;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  "A 
Letter  toHenry  Brougham,  Esq.,  M. P.,  upon  his  Dur- 
ham Speech,  and  the  Three  Articles  in  the  last  Edin- 
burgh Review,  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Clergy." 
Besides  the  publications  already  noticed,  Mr.  Rennell 
sent  to  the  press  two  excellent  sermons ;  one  in  1820 
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entitled  "  The  Value  of  Human  Life  under  the  Gos- 
pel," and  preached  before  the  corporation  of  the  Tri- 
nity House;  the  other  in  1822,  entitled  "  The  Un- 
ambitious Views  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  and 
preached  at  the  anniversary  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy. 
He  also  preached,  but  did  not  publish,  the  ^Ya^bur- 
tonian  Lectures  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  the  autumn  of 
1823  he  was  united  by  marriage  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Delafield,  Esq.,  of  Kensington. 
But  the  seeds  of  decay  and  dissolution  were  at  this 
very  time  rapidly  working  within  him.  Not  many 
weeks  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Rennell  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  from  which  he  was  for  some  time  in  im- 
minent danger.  From  the  immediate  attack  of  the 
disease  he  recovered ;  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
medical  attendants  were  unavailing  to  counteract  the 
fatal  effects  which  were  left  behind.  A  gradual  de- 
cline ensued,  interrupted,  indeed,  by  occasional  ral- 
lyings  of  his  constitution;  which,  added  to  the  viva- 
city of  spirits  and  vigour  of  intellect  still  exhibited  by 
him,  served  to  keep  ahve,  in  his  family  and  friends, 
hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  But  while  his  body 
languished  his  mind  still  was  active  ;  and  anxious 
that  no  part  of  his  life  should  be  without  its  fruits, 
he  employed  the  intervals  of  ease  which  were  afforded 
him  in  preparing  a  last  tribute  to  the  holy  cause 
which  he  had  so  earnestly  embraced  and  so  effec- 
tually supported.  "  Munter's  Narrative  of  the  Con- 
version and  Death  of  Struensee,"  first  translated  from 
the  German  into  English  in  1774,  was  a  book  upon 
which  he  had  long  and  justly  set  a  very  high  value, 
as  admirably  calculated  for  the  counteraction  of  irre- 
ligious and  licentious  principles.  As,  therefore,  it 
had  become  scarce,  and  was  but  little  known,  he 
thought  that  he  should  render  good  service  to  the 
world  by  introducing  it  anew  to  public  notice.  This 
he  accordingly  did  by  jjutting  forth  a  new  edition  of 
it  (which  he  only  just  lived  long  enough  to  complete), 
with  notes,  substituting  English  books  for  the  Ger- 
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continued  to  superintend  and  ]iut  the  whok  in  order. 
The  machinery  of  Whitbread's  brewhouse  was  soon 
after  constnicted  under  Mr.  Rennie's  directions,  and 
an  opening  thus  presented  for  him   to  commence 


business  on  his  own  account.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  died,  and  left  a 
chasm  in  that  department  of  science  ;  and  a  more 
favourable  combination  of  circumstances  for  Mr. 
Rennie's  estabhshment  could  not  have  presented 
itself.  A  new  power  for  moving  machines  had  just 
then  been  invented,  and  Mr.  Rennie  was  protected 
by,  and  connected  with,  the  inventor  and  patentee. 
From  the  year  1794  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Rennie  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  civil  engineers, 
and  became  connected  with  every  undertaking  of 
magnitude, — canals,  bridges,  harbours,   wet  docks, 


man  ones,  recommended  by  the  original,  and  with  a   and  machines   of  every  description,  were  executed 
short  but  useful,  and  very  impressive  introduction,  \  under  his  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  he  employ- 


breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence 
He  now  fell  into  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  atrophy  ; 
and  having  vainly  tried  the  effects  of  sea  air,  retired 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family  at  Winchester,  where  at 
length  he  expired  in  peace,  on  the  last  day  of  June, 
1824. 

RENNIE,  JOHN. — This  cele1.>rated  engineer  was 
born  near  Linton  in  East  Lothian,  on  the  7th  June, 


ed  several  workmen  as  an  executive  millwright. 
The  Bell  Rock  light-house,  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  constructed  by  Smeaton, 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of 
his  great  genius.  Among  his  public  works,  the 
Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  Ramsgate  harbour,  the 
London  docks,  and  the  Waterloo  and  Southwark 
bridges,  will  not  hastily  be  forgotten  :  but  they  form 


1761.     His   father,  who  was   a  respectable  farmer,    only  a  small  part   of 'his  numerous  undertakings. 


gave  him  a  good  education  and  placed  him  with  an 
eminent  millwright.  Having  completed  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  he  commenced  business  as  a  master 
millwright  in  his  native  country ;  but  ambition  and 
perseverance  being  the  leading  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  soon  perceived  that  the  occupation  of  a 
millwright  in  that  country  was  far  from  affording 
lucrative  prospects.  About  17S3  Mr.  Watt  had 
just  began  to  ajjply  the  steam-engine  to  mill-work, 
and  the  Albion  mill,  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  pro- 
jected. Mr.  Rennie  accordingly  applied  to  Messrs. 
Bolton  and  Watt  for  employment,  which  he  obtained 
at  a  fixed  salary  of  a  guinea  per  week.  The  Albion 
mill  was  soon  afterwards  undertaken,  and  Mr.  Ren- 
nie's department  was  to  manage  the  mill  and  grind- 
ing part,  neither  of  which  Mr.  Watt  or  any  of  his 
assistants  perfectly  understood.  Mr.  Rennie's  atten- 
tion and  integrity  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  em- 
ployers, and  the  Albion  mill  being  completed,  he 


His  indefatigable  industry  was  almost  without  pa- 
rallel, and  on  going  to  France  for  a  short  time  in 
1816  he  declared  it  to  be  the  first  relaxation  he  had 
taken  for  nearly  thirty  years.  His  habits  of  business 
were  very  early ;  he  frequently  made  appointments 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  incessantly 
occupied  till  nearly  nine  at  night,  and  frequently 
later.  In  the  estimates  of  his  work  he  was  often  too 
low  ;  but  in  the  execution  of  them  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense which  might  add  to  their  solidity  and  dura- 
bility. He  never  occupied  himself  in  literature,  and 
consequently  has  left  no  record  of  his  talents  as  an 
author ;  neither  had  he  any  of  those  failings  so  fre- 
quently attendant  on  great  genius.  Order,  regular- 
ity, and  real  business,  were  alike  his  maxims  and 
practice  ;  by  them  his  success  became  tmprecedented, 
and  he  accumulated  a  fortune.  This  eminent  and 
highly  useful  individual  died,  after  a  long  illness,  at 
his  house  in  Stamford  Street,   Blackfriars,  and  was 
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succeeded  in  his  business  by  his  eon,  who  promises 
to  exceed  even  his  father  in  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent of  his  undertakings. 

M.  Dupin,  a  celebrated  French  engineer,  when 
speaking  of  Mr.  Rennie,  observes  that  "  he  raised 
himself  by  his  merit  alone.  In  a  country  in  which 
education  is  general,  he  received  from  his  infancy 
the  benefit  of  instruction,  which  he  afterwards  knew 
how  to  appreciate.  Scotland  has  the  glory  of 
having  produced  the  most  of  the  civil  engineers, 
who,  for  nearly  a  century,  have  executed  the  finest 
monuments  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  most 
ingenious  machines :  James  Watt,  John  Rennie, 
Thomas  Telford,  &c.  seconded  with  so  much  ability 
by  the  Nimmos,  the  Jardines,  and  the  Stevensons." 
After  enumerating  the  works  executed  by  Mr.  Ren- 
nie for  Messrs.  Watt  and  Bolton,  and  his  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  machinery  for  clearing  canals,  he 
observes, — 

"  Mr.  Rennie  learned  immediately  from  Sraeaton 
the  art  of  directing  hydraulical  constructions  ;  he 
formed  himself  by  the  counsels  and  examples  of  that 
great  engineer,  and  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  a 
master  whom  he  was  to  equal  m  some  respects,  and 
surpass  in  many  others."  M.  Dupin  then  alludes 
to  the  East  India,  the  London,  and  the  West  India 
docks,  he  observes, — "  At  the  very  moment  he  was 
snatched  from  us  by  death,  he  was  busied  in  finish- 
ing a  new  construction,  equally  ingenious  for  its 
architecture  and  its  mechanism.  Vast  roofs,  sup- 
ported by  lofty  columns  of  cast-iron,  presented  in 
the  middle  of  their  structure  aerial  roads,  on  which 
are  made  to  run  carriages,  whose  mechanism  is  so 
contrived,  that  by  their  means  enormous  mahogany 
trees,  kept  in  these  fine  magazines,  may  be  raised 
and  let  down  at  pleasure.  By  means  of  this  ingeni- 
ous system,  a  few  workmen  now  execute  in  a  few 
minutes  what  required,  formerly,  whole  hours  and 
a  number  of  workmen." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  M.  Dupin 
through  his  account  of  the  various  works  of  Sir. 
Rennie.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  the  following 
observations,  with  which  he  concludes  his  notice  of 
the  Breakwater  of  Plymouth  : — 

"  This  unalterable  solidity,  secured  by  the  judi- 
ciousness of  the  forms  and  the  prudence  of  the  dimen- 
sions, appears  to  us  to  be  the  essential  and  distinctive 
character  of  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Rennie.  This 
character  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  two  most 
beautiful  bridges  which  adorn  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  empire. 

"  The  Southwark  bridge  is  the  first  in  which  the 
bold  idea  of  using  cast-iron  in  solid  masses,  and  of 
an  extent  greatly  surpassing  that  of  the  largest  stones 
employed  in  arches.  The  arches  of  this  bridge  are 
formed  by  metallic  masses,  of  a  size  which  could  only 
be  cast  in  a  country  in  which  metallurgy  is  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Rennie  de- 
rived from  this  advanced  state  of  industry  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  it  could  furnish  to  his  talents.  When 
we  consider  the  extent  and  the  elevation  of  the 
arches  of  this  bridge,  and  the  enormity  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  we  acquire  a  higher 
idea  of  the  force  of  man,  and  we  exclaim  involunta- 
rily, in  our  admiration  of  this  chef  d'oeuvre,  '  This  is 
the  bridge  of  giants  !' 

"  If,  from  the  incalculable  effect  of  the  revolutions 
which  empires  undergo,  the  nations  of  a  future  age 
should  demand  one  day,  what  was  formerly  the  New 


Sidon,  and  what  has  become  of  the  Tyre  of  the  West,- 
which  covered  with  her  vessels  every  sea  ? — most  of 
the  edifices,  devoured  by  a  destructive  climate,  will 
no  longer  exist  to  answer  the  curiosity  of  man  by 
the  voice  of  monuments  ;  but  the  bridge  built  by 
Rennie,  in  the  centre  of  the  commercial  world,  will 
subsist  to  tell  the  most  distant  generations,  here  was 
a  rich,  industrious,  and  powerful  city.  The  traveller, 
on  beholding  this  superb  monument,  will  suppose 
that  some  great  prince  wished,  by  many  years  of 
labour,  to  consecrate  for  ever  the  glory  of  his  life  by 
this  imposing  structure.  But  if  tradition  instruct 
the  traveller  that  six  years  sufficed  for  the  under- 
taking and  finishing  of  this  work;  if  he  learns  that 
an  association  of  a  number  of  private  individuals  was 
rich  enough  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  colossal 
monument,  worthy  of  Sesostris  or  Ccesar,  he  will 
admire  still  more  the  nation  in  which  similar  under- 
takings could  be  the  fruits  of  the  eflforts  of  a  few  ob- 
scure individuals,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  industrious 
citizens." 

Among  Mr.  Rennie's  public  works  we  may  in- 
stance— the  London  and  East  India  docks,  the  har- 
bours of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Hull, 
Greenock,  Leith,  Holyhead,  Port  Patrick,  Howth, 
Dunleary,  &c.,  which  were  all  constructed  on  plans 
furnished  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Bell  Rock  light-house,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tay,  and  the  quay  of  Woolwich,  were  also 
superintended  by  Mr.  Rennie.  But  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  works,  and  that  which  is  likely  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  is  the  Waterloo  bridge. 

RENiMGER,  MICHAEL,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine and  scholar,  who  was  born  in  Hampshire  in 
1529,  and  took  his  degree  at  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford. On  the  accession  of  Mary,  being  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  he  left  England,  but  when  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne  he  returned  and  became  chap- 
lain to  the  queen.  He  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of 
AYinchester  and  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's.  He  died 
in  1609.  His  works  were  very  numerous,  the  prin- 
cipal one  was  his  "  De  Pii  V.  et  Gregorii  XIII.  Fu- 
roribus  contra  Elizabetham  Reginam  Angliae." 

REPNIN,  NICHOLAS  WASILIEWITSCH,  a 
Russian  field-marshal,  a  son  of  a  prince  of  the  same 
name,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Peter  I.  He  was 
born  in  1734,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven 
years'  war  in  the  French  army.  After  the  elevation 
of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to  the  throne  of  Poland  in 
1764,  he  became  Russian  minister  at  Warsaw,  and 
for  some  years  governed  the  Poles  in  effect.  In  1774 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  in 
1778  to  Breslau  as  general  and  negotiator,  where  he 
contributed  to  the  treaty  of  Teschen.  In  1789  he 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Ukraine,  and  formed  the 
blockade  of  Ismail,  afterwards  taken  by  Suwarrow. 
In  July  1791  he  defeated  the  grand-vizier  Yussuf. 
He  was  afterwards  governor  of  Livonia.  After  the 
last  partition  of  Poland,  he  received,  the  government 
of  Lithuania,  and  subsequently  served  under  Suwar- 
row. Paul  I.,  in  1796,  made  him  a  field-marshal,  and 
in  1798  sent  him  on  a  secret  mission  to  Berlin.  He 
died  in  May  1801. 

REPTON,  HUMPHREY,  a  private  gentleman, 
who  became  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  ornamental 
gardening.  He  was  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in 
SuflTolk,  in  1752.  Having  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  Windham,  he  accompanied  that  gentleman  to 
Ireland  in  1783,  and  obtained  a  lucrative  situation  in 
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the  castle  of  Dublin,  which,  however,  he  gave  up 
when  his  friend  quitted  Ireland.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  professionally  applied  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  gardening  and  the  laying  out  of  plea- 
sure grounds. 

In  1791  he  was  employed  by  Lord  Darnley  at 
Cobham  Hall.  There,  in  the  double  capacity  of  ar- 
chitect and  landscape  gardener,  he  certainly  contrived 
to  render  a  palace  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  at  once 
comfortable  and  magnificent ;  for  while  the  noble 
gallery  and  the  capacious  hall  still  retained  an  air  of 
ancient  grandeur,  the  interior  arrangements  were  con- 
%'enient  and  commodious  in  no  small  degree.  The 
approaches  too  were  altered,  and  the  grand  entrance 
was  changed,  while  new  and  extensive  plantations 
attracted  the  eye  and  embellished  the  landscape.  By 
this  time  his  fame  had  reached  "  the  bowers  of  Wo- 
burn,"  which  had  recently  escaped  from  the  improve- 
ments of  a  gentleman,  eminent  indeed  as  an  archi- 
tect, but  who  had  never  been  distinguished  as  a 
fancy  gardener.  Repton  was  an  admirer  of  water, 
and  he  accordingly  suggested  an  artificial  river,  fed 
from  those  very  springs  formerly  so  useful  to  the 
ancient  monks.  Here,  too,  he  altered  the  approach, 
called  in  all  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  proposed 
the  construction  of  a  winter-garden.  The  beautiful 
corridor,  formed  under  his  immediate  inspection  and 
after  his  own  plan,  was  fully  completed,  and  he  e\'er 
after  spoke  of  this  as  one  of  his  favourite  achieve- 
ments. In  1S05,  when  the  king  invited  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  to  reside  in  his  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Repton 
advised  many  alterations  at  White  Lodge  in  Rich- 
mond Gardens.  Some  of  his  plans  were  adopted, 
but  the  treillages  and  garlands  of  flowers  suggested 
by  him,  and  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer,  were 
never  completed.  At  Ashbridge  too  his  hand  is  still 
\'isible,  and  the  gardens  there  were  ahvays  considered 
"  as  his  youngest  favourite — the  child  of  his  age  and 
declining  years." 

As  an  author,  he  first  distinguished  himself  as  a 
statistical  writer,  having  presented  the  public  with  an 
account  of  the  hundred  of  North  Erpingham,  in 
which  he  had  resided  during  several  years.  He  was 
accustomed  about  this  period  to  frequent  all  the  ex- 
hibitions of  pictures  in  the  metropolis,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  taste,  the  result  of  which, 
in  the  shaj^e  of  occasional  criticisms,  was  freely  com- 
municated by  him  to  the  public.  T!ie  prints  which 
accompanied  most  of  his  subsequent  publications 
were  all  executed  after  his  own  drawings,  and  co- 
loured under  his  own  inspection.  In  ISlG  appeared 
Mr.  Repton's  last  and  greatest  work,  of  which  an 
analysis  is  here  attempted.  It  is  entitled  "  Frag- 
ments on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape-Gar- 
dening ;  including  some  remarks  on  the  Grecian  and 
Gothic  Architecture,  collected  from  various  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, for  whose  use  they  were  originally  written  ;  the 
whole  tending  to  establish  fixed  principles  in  their 
respective  arts."  On  this  occasion  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son,  J.  Adey  Repton,  F.  A.  S.  We  are  as- 
sured in  the  preface,  "  that  the  following  fragments 
have  been  selected  from  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
did'erent  reports  in  MS.,"  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  materials  are  both  copious  and  interesting. 
"  The  art  of  landscape-gardening  "  (which  more  pe- 
culiarly belongs  to  this  country),  we  are  told,  "  is  the 
only  art  which  every  one  professes  to  understand, 
and  even  to  practise  without  having  studied  its  rudi- 


ments. No  man  supposes  he  can  jiaint  a  landscape 
or  ])lay  on  an  instrument  without  some  knowledge 
of  painting  and  music,  but  every  one  supposes  him- 
self competent  to  lay  out  grounds,  and  sometimes  to 
plan  a  house  for  himself,  or  to  criticise  on  what 
others  propose,  without  having  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  first  principles  of  landscape-gardening  or  ar- 
chitecture. 

"  That  these  two  sister  arts  are,  and  must  be  inse- 
parable, is  obvious  from  the  following  consideration. 
The  most  beautiful  scenes  in  nature  may  surprise  at 
first  sight,  or  delight  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  long 
be  interesting  unless  made  habitable  ;  therefore  the 
whole  art  of  landscape-gardening  may  properly  be 
defined, — the  pleasing  combination  of  art  and  nature 
adapted  to  the  use  of  man. 

"  During  the  last  ten  years,"  continues  our  author, 
"  the  art  of  landscape-gardening,  in  common  with  all 
other  arts  that  depend  on  peace  and  patronage,  has 
felt  the  influence  of  war  and  war-taxes,  which  operate 
both  on  the  means  and  the  inclination  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace.  These  have  languished  under  the 
impoverishment  of  the  country,  while  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  riches  by  individuals  has  diverted 
wealth  into  new  channels  ;  men  are  solicitous  to  in- 
crease property  rather  than  to  enjoy  it ;  they  endea- 
voin-  to  improve  the  value  rather  than  the  beauty  of 
their  newly  purchased  estates.  The  country-gentle- 
man in  the  last  century  took  more  delight  in  the 
sports  of  the  field  than  in  the  profits  of  the  farm  ; 
his  pleasure  was  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  venerable 
home  of  his  ancestors  ;  but  the  necessity  of  living  in 
camps,  and  the  habit  of  living  in  lodgings  or  at 
watering  places,  have  of  late  totally  changed  his  cha- 
racter and  pursuits ;  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps, 
tended  to  alienate  half  the  ancient  landed  property 
of  the  country. 

"  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
art  of  landscape-gardening  should  have  slowly  and 
gradually  declined.  Whether  the  influence  of  re- 
turning peace  may  revive  its  energies,  or  whether  it 
is  hereafter  to  be  classed  among  the  tirtes  perditce, 
the  author  hojies  its  memory  may  be  preserved  a 
little  in  the  following  pages." 

When  rather  advanced  in  life,  Mr.  Repton  settled 
at  Hare  Street,  near  Romford,  in  the  county  of  Es- 
sex. His  newly-acquired  tenement  originally  exhi- 
bited an  appearance  very  incommodious,  the  foot 
passengers,  waggons,  and  stage  coaches,  passed  close 
to  the  entrance,  and  a  butcher's  shop  was  distinctly 
visible  from  his  windows.  A  speedy  transformation 
immediately  ensued  both  within  and  without.  His 
apartments  were  rendered  commodious  and  even 
tasteful ;  he  did  not  aspire  at  being  the  proprietor  of 
a  villa,  but  obtained  all  he  aimed  at,  as  the  possessor 
of  a  beautiful  little  cottage  secluded  from  observation. 
By  procuring  leave  to  remove  the  paling  only  twenty 
yards,  "  a  frame  to  his  landscape  "  was  immediately 
acquired,  and  he  took  care  to  adorn  and  embelhsh 
this  in  a  simple  but  appropriate  manner.  The  ob- 
noxious shop  was  now  concealed  by  baskets  of  roses, 
while  the  extension  of  his  premises  prevented  all 
annoyance  from  carts  and  carriages.  It  was  here 
that  he  spent  many  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life, 
and  here  also  that  he  experienced  its  decline.  Lassi- 
tude, weakness,  and  disease,  at  length  ensued,  and 
he  contemplated,  in  this  favourite  spot,  the  approach 
of  death  with  calmness  and  resignation.  Indeed,  he 
felt  his  "  ruling  passion  "  strong  and  powerful  at  the 
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brink  of  the  grave ;  for  so  long  as  health  would  per- 
mit, he  was  eager  to  revisit  the  flowers  and  the  shrubs 
which  he  himself  had  sown  and  planted,  while  during 
the  two  winters  that  immediately  preceded  his  disso- 
lution he  was  busily  employed  in  collecting  the  ma- 
terials for  his  last  and  most  splendid  work. 

"I  have  lived,"  observes  he  in  1816,  "to  see 
many  of  my  plans  beautifully  realised,  but  many 
more  cruelly  marred,  sometimes  by  false  economy, 
sometimes  by  injudicious  extravagance.  I  have  also 
lived  to  reach  that  period  when  the  improvement  of 
houses  and  gardens  is  more  delightful  to  me  than 
that  of  parks  and  forests,  landscapes,  or  distant  pro- 
spects. I  can  now  expect  to  produce  little  that  is 
new,  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  collect  and  ar- 
range the  observations  of  my  past  life.  This  has 
formed  my  amusement  during  the  intervals  of  spasm, 
from  a  disease  incurable,  during  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  call  up  (by  my  pencil)  the  places  and 
scenes  of  which  I  was  most  proud,  and  marshalled 
them  before  me  ;  happy  in  many  pleasing  remem- 
brances, which  revive  the  sunshine  of  my  days, 
though  sometimes  clouded  by  the  recollection  of 
friends  removed,  of  scenes  destroyed,  and  of  promised 
happiness  changed  to  sadness."  During  his  latter 
years  Mr.  Repton  delighted  chiefly  in  his  own  home. 
He  there  felt  "  how  many  joys,  and  comforts,  and 
luxuries,  may  be  preserved  beyond  that  period  of 
life  when  youth  and  health  require  no  special  indul- 
gences." "  Having  so  long  dedicated  the  active  part 
of  my  professional  career  to  increasing  the  enjoyment 
of  rural  scenery  for  others,"  adds  he,  "my  own  in- 
firmities have  lately  taught  me  how  the  solace  of  gar- 
den scenery,  and  garden  delights,  may  be  extended  a 
little  further  when  the  power  of  walking  fails,  and 
when  it  is  no  longer  for  decrepit  age  to  reach  the 
ground,  to  gather  fruits,  or  to  pluck,  and  smell,  and 
admire,  those  humble  flowers  which  grow  near  the 
earth." 

He  also  discovered  that  "  the  loss  of  loco-motion 
may  be  supplied  by  the  Bath  chair ;"  but  at  the 
same  time  he  constantly  testified  his  abhorrence  of 
"  the  grinding  of  the  wheels  along  a  gravel  walk, 
when  the  shaking  and  rattling  soon  become  intoler- 
able to  an  invaUd."  Accordingly,  with  his  usual 
professional  zeal,  he  recommends  glades  of  fine  mown 
turf,  or  broad  verges  of  grass,  both  for  ease  and  com- 
fort. 

Meanwhile,  old  age  crept  on  apace,  and  aggravated 
the  infirmities  produced  by  disease.  At  intervals, 
however,  he  still  continued  to  cultivate  those  studies 
and  pursuits  which  had  ever  been  dear  to  him  ;  but 
at  length  he  became  unable  to  revisit  his  favourite 
haunts,  or  to  contemplate  his  little  parterres,  filled 
with  the  choicest  flowers  ;  yet  even  then  his  port- 
folio occasionally  afforded  him  delight,  until  his  pen- 
cil was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death,  in  the  year 
1818.  He  left  several  sons,  one  of  whom  married 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Eldon. 

RESENIUS,  PETER,  a  learned  writer,  who  was 
born  at  Copenhagen  in  1625,  in  which  city  his  father 
was  professor  of  ethics,  and  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Zealand.  Having  completed  his  education,  young 
Reseriius  travelled  through  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  and  in  Padua  took  his  diploina  of  LL.D. 
Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Danish  antiquities,  and  was  shortly  after  appointed 
professor  of  ethics,  and  obtained  the  second  chair  of 
jurisprudence  in  the  university,  besides  several  other 


valuable  posts.  His  death  took  place  in  June  1G88. 
He  left  his  rich  library  to  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  published,  in  1685,  a  catalogue  of  his 
collection,  to  which  is  added  an  interesting  sketch  of 
his  life.  His  principal  works  are  his  editions  of  the 
"Islandic  Edda,"  "InscriptionesHavnienses,"  "Le.x- 
icon  Islandicum  Gudmundi  Andrese,"  and  "  Leges 
Cimbricre  Waldemari  Secundi  Regis  Danici." 

RETZ,  JOHN  FRANCIS  PAUL  DE  GONDI,a 
distinguished  French  pohtician,whowasbornatMont- 
miral  in  16 14.  He  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  afterwards  coadjutor  tohis  uncle  the  archbishop  of 
Paris.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  antered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Cardinal  Richeheu.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  who  carried 
on  a  war  without  the  mask  of  religion  ;  but  his 
schemes  were  so  unsuccessful  that  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  France.  He  then  went  into  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  assisted  at  the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  raised 
Alexander  VII.  to  the  pontificate;  but  this  pontiff 
not  making  good  his  promises  to  the  cardinal,  he  left 
Italy,  and  went  into  Germany,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land. After  having  spent  the  hfe  of  an  exile  for  five 
or  six  years,  he  obtained  leave  upon  certain  terms  to 
return  to  his  own  country ;  which  was  the  more  safe, 
as  his  friend  Cardinal  Mazarine  died  in  1661.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  assisted  in  the  con- 
clave which  chose  Clement  IX.  ;  but,  upon  his  return 
to  France  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  public  affairs,  and 
died  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  August,  1679.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  is  said  to  have  been  tranquil  and 
exemplary.  At  this  period  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  air  of  impartiality. 
Some  friends,  with  whom  the  cardinal  entrusted  the 
original  MS.,  fixed  a  mark  on  those  passages  where 
they  thought  he  had  not  done  justice  to  himself,  in 
order  to  have  them  omitted,  as  they  were  in  the  first 
edition,  but  they  have  since  been  restored. 

REVELEY,  WILLIAM,  an  English  architect  and 
antiquary,  who  studied  under  Sir  William  Chambers. 
He  travelled  through  Greece  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  brought 
home  a  valuable  collection  of  original  drawings.  As 
an  architect  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  erection 
of  a  church  in  the  town  of  Southampton  called  All 
Saints,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1799. 

REYNOLDS,  EDWARD,  an  English  prelate, 
who  was  born  in  Southampton  about  1569,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Merton  college,  Oxford.  Hav- 
ing entered  holy  orders  he  obtained  the  living  of 
Braynton  in  Northants,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  violence 
against  the  court  party.  He  formed  one  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  who  met  at  Westminster,  and  also 
assisted  at  the  conference  held  in  the  Savoy,  which 
was  followed  by  his  advancement  to  the  deanery  of 
Christchurch.  From  this  preferment  he  was,  how- 
ever, ejected  for  declining  the  test  in  1651.  In  1660 
he  was  restored  to  his  post,  and  raised  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Norwich,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1676. 

REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOSHUA,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish painter,  who  was  born  at  Plympton  in  Devon- 
shire in  1723,  being  the  tenth  child  of  the  master  of 
the  grammar-school  of  that  town.  He  early  dis- 
covered a  predilection  for  the  art  of  drawing,  which 
induced  his  father  to  place  him,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
,  teen,  with  Hudson,  the  most  celebrated  portrait- 
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painter  in  London,  with  whom  he  remained  three 
years,  and  then,  upon  some  disagreement,  returned 
into  Devonshire.  He  passed  some  time  without  any 
determinate  plan,  and  from  1746  to  1749  pursued  his 
profession  in  Devonshire  and  London,  and  acquired 
numerous  friends  and  patrons.  Among  the  latter 
was  Captain,  afterwards  Lord,  Keppel,  whom  he  ac- 
companied on  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  which  capital  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  he  spent  three  years.  On  his  return 
to  London  he  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  Cap- 
tain Keppel,  which  was  very  much  admi'-ed,  and  at 
once  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  English  por- 
trait-painters. Rejecting  the  stiff  unvaried,  and 
unmeaning  attitudes  of  former  artists,  he  gave 
to  his  figures  air  and  action  adapted  to  their 
characters,  and  thei-eby  displayed  something  uf  the 
dignity  and  invention  of  history.  Although  he 
never  attained  to  perfect  correctness  in  the  undraped 
figure  he  has  seldom  been  excelled  in  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  his  faces,  and  the  beauty  and  adaptation 
of  his  fancy  draperies.  His  colouring  may  be  said 
to  be  at  once  his  excellence  and  his  defect.  Com- 
bining, in  a  high  degree,  the  qualities  of  richness, 
brilliancy,  and  freshness,  he  was  often  led  to  try 
modes  which,  probably  from  want  of  a  due  know- 
ledge in  chemistry  and  the  mechanism  of  colours, 
frequently  failed,  and  left  his  pictures  after  a  while 
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in  a  faded  state.  He,  however,  rapidly  acquired 
opulence ;  and,  being  universally  regarded  as  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  he  kepf  a  splendid  table, 
which  was  frequented  by  the  best  company  in  the 
kingdom,  in  respect  to  talents,  learning,  and  distinc- 
tion. 

On  the  institution  of  the  royal  academy  in   1769 
he  was  unanimously  elected  preiident,  on  which  oc- 


casion the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  Although  it  was  no  prescribed  part  of 
his  duty  to  read  lectures,  yet  his  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  induced  him  to  deliver  annual 
or  biennial  discourses  before  the  academy  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  painting.  Of  these  he  pro- 
nounced fifteen  from  1769  to  1790,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  two  sets,  and  form  a  standard  work.  In 
1781  and  17S3  he  made  tours  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders, and  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey,  which 
consists  only  of  short  notes  of  the  pictures  which  he 
saw,  with  an  elaborate  character  of  Rubens.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  celelirated  club  which  contained 
the  names  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  Burke,  and  others 
of  the  first  rank  of  literary  eminence,  and  seems  to 
have  been  universally  beloved  and  respected  by  his 
associates.  He  is  the  favourite  character  in  Gold- 
i  smith's  poem  of  "  Retaliation,"  and  Johnson  charac- 
[  terized  him  as  one  whom  he  should  find  the  most 
difficulty  how  to  abuse.  In  1784  he  succeeded  Ram- 
I  say  as  portrait-painter  to  the  king,  and  continued  to 
follow  his  profession,  of  which  he  was  enthusiastically 
fond,  until  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He, 
however,  retained  his  equable  spirits  until  threatened, 
in  1791,  with  the  loss  of  his  other  eye,  the  appre- 
hension of  which,  added  to  his  habitual  deafness, 
exceedingly  depressed  him.  He  died  in  1792,  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  unmarried,  and  was  interred  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  although  there  was  scarcely 
a  year  in  which  his  pencil  did  not  produce  some  work 
of  the  historical  kind,  ranks  chiefly  in  the  class  of 
portrait-painters.  His  Ugohno,  and  his  Death  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  are,  however,  deemed,  in  grandeur 
of  composition  and  force  of  expression,  among  the 
first  performances  of  the  English  school.  But  on 
the  whole  his  powers  of  invention  were  inadequate 
to  the  higher  flights  of  historic  painting,  although 
inexhaustible  in  portrait,  to  which  he  gave  the  most 
delightful  variety.  His  character  as  a  colourist  has 
been  already  mentioned  ;  and,  though  not  a  thorough 
master  in  drawing,  he  gave  much  grace  to  the  turn 
of  his  figures,  and  dignity  to  the  airs  of  his  heads. 
As  a  writer  he  obtained  reputation  by  his  discourses, 
which  are  elegant  and  agreeable  compositions,  al- 
though sometimes  vagr.e  and  inconsistent. 

RICARDO,  DAVID  —This  distinguished  Jewish 
writer  was  born  on  the  19th  of  April,  1772,  and  in 
point  of  education  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  as 
are  usually  allotted  to  those  who  are  destined  for  the 
mercantile  profession.  Early  in  life  he  was  sent  to 
Holland,  as  his  father's  business  connexions  lay 
principally  in  that  country.  After  two  years'  absence 
he  returned  home,  and  continued  the  common  school- 
education  till  his  father  took  him  into  business.  At 
his  intervals  of  leisure  he  was  allowed  any  masters 
for  private  instruction  whom  he  chose  to  have :  but 
he  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  classical  education  ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been  a  benefit 
to  him,  or  whether  it  might  not  have  led  his  mind  to 
a  course  of  study,  in  early  life,  foreign  to  those  ha- 
bits of  deep  thinking,  which  in  the  end  enabled  him 
to  develope  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  subjects, 
and  to  be  the  author  of  important  discoveries,  in- 
stead of  receiving  passively  the  ideas  of  others. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  his  father  began  to 
employ  him  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  he  placed 
great  confidence  in  him,  and  gave  him  such  power 
as  is  rarely  granted  to  persons  considerably  older 
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tlian  himself.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  two  of  his  younger  brothers, 
to  convey  them  to  Holland  ;  and  neither  his  father 
nor  his  mother  felt  the  smallest  anxiety  for  the  charge 
which  was  confided  to  him.  When  young,  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo  showed  a  taste  for  abstract  and  general  rea- 
soning ;  and  though  he  was  without  any  inducement 
to  its  cultivation,  or  rather  lay  under  positive  dis- 
couragement, yet  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 
works  of  that  description  which  occasionally  occu- 
])ied  his  attention  afforded  him  amusement  and  cause 
for  reflection. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  good  intellect,  but  uncul- 
tivated. His  prejudices  were  exceedingly  strong; 
and  they  induced  him  to  take  the  opinion  of  his 
forefathers  in  points  of  religion,  politics,  education, 
&c.,  upon  faith,  and  without  investigation.  Not  only 
did  he  adopt  this  rule  for  himself,  but  he  insisted  on 
its  being  followed  by  his  children  ;  his  son,  however, 
never  yielded  his  assent  on  any  important  subject 
until  after  he  had  thoroughly  investigated  it.  It  was 
perhaps  in  opposing  these  strong  prejudices  that  he 
was  first  led  to  that  freedom  and  independence  of 
thought  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  and  which 
has  indeed  extended  itself  to  the  other  branches  of 
his  family.  Soon  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Mr.  Ricardo  married  ;  and  this  threw 
him  upon  his  own  resources,  as  he  quitted  his  father 
at  the  same  time.  The  general  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  now  manifested  itself.  All  the  most 
respectable  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  came 
forward  to  testify  the  high  opinion  they  entertained 
of  him,  with  their  eagerness  to  assist  him  in  his  un- 
dertakings. His  father's  name  stood  as  high  as  pos- 
sible for  honour  and  integrity,  qualities  of  the  first 
recommendation  in  a  field  where  transactions  of  the 
utmost  magnitude  rest  upon  them  as  their  only  secu- 
rity. Sharing  this  character  with  his  father,  and 
possessing  talents  and  other  excellent  qualities  which 
had  endeared  him  to  all,  he  embarked  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  success.  This  success  answered  his  most 
sanguine  expectations  ;  and  in  a  very  few  years,  cer- 
tainly not  wholly  without  some  anxiety  at  first,  he 
had  secured  to  himself  a  handsome  independence. 
During  this  time  his  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
his  business,  but  as  his  solicitude  for  its  success  less- 
ened, he  turned  his  attention  to  other  subjects. 
About  the  age  of  twenty-five,  by  the  example  of  a 
friend  with  whom  he  was  then  very  intimate,  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  some  of  the  branches 
of  mathematics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 
He  fitted  up  a  laboratory,  formed  a  collection  of 
minerals,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  geological  society,  but  he  never  entered  very 
warmly  into  the  study  of  these  subjects,  and  his  in- 
terest in  them  totally  vanished  when  he  became 
deejjly  involved  in  the  investigation  of  his  favourite 
topic ;  but  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Ricardo  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  life  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  political  economy.  "While  on  a  visit  at 
Bath  he  took  up,  and  read,  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 
It  pleased  him  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subject 
from  that  time  occupied,  with  the  other  objects  of 
his  curiosity,  a  share  of  his  thoughts,  though  it  was 
not  till  some  years  after  that  he  appeared  to  have  fixed 
upon  it  much  of  his  attention. 

The  immense  transactions  which  he  had  with  the 
bank  of  England  in  the  course  of  business,  tallying 
with  tke  train  of  study  on  which  he  was  then  en- 


gaged, led  Mr.  Ricardo  to  reflect  upon  the  subject 
of  the  currency,  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference which  existed  between  the  value  of  the  coin 
and  the  bank  notes,  and  to  ascertain  from  what  cause 
the  depreciation  of  the  latter  arose.  This  occupied 
much  of  his  attention  at  the  time,  and  it  formed  a 
frequent  theme  of  conversation  with  those  among 
his  acquaintance  who  were  inclined  to  enter  upon  it. 
He  was  induced  to  put  his  thoughts  upon  paper, 
without  the  remotest  view  at  the  time  to  publication. 

The  late  Mr.  Perry,  proprietor  of  *'  The  Morning 
Chronicle,"  was  one  of  the  few  friends  to  whom  Mr, 
Ricardo  showed  his  mainiscript.  Mr.  Perry  urged 
him  to  allow  it  to  be  published  in  "  The  Morning 
Chronicle,"  to  which,  not  without  some  reluctance, 
Mr.  Ricardo  consented ;  and  it  was  inserted  in  the 
shape  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  R.,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  on  the  6th  day  of  September, 
1810.  These  letters  produced  various  answers ; 
among  the  rest  was  one  signed  by  "  A  Friend  to 
Bank  Notes,  &c.,"  whom  Mr.  Ricardo  soon  after 
found  to  be  an  intelligent  friend  of  his  own.  The 
interest  which  the  subject  excited  was  a  motive  with 
him  for  enlarging  upon  it,  and  publishing  his  views 
very  shortly  after  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  On  the  Depreciation  of  the  Currency."  Many 
were  the  publications  which  this  elicited,  some  in  de- 
fence of,  and  some  in  opposition  to  it.  To  one  by 
Mr.  Bosanquet  he  replied,  but  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  refute  the  arguments  which  that  gentleman 
advanced,  as  to  give  still  further  and  stronger  sup- 
port to  opinions  which  he  thought  of  great  practical 
utility.  Some  time  after  the  late  Mr.  Horner  brought 
the  question  before  parliament,  and  obtained  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  subject ;  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  was  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  doc- 
trines. The  celebrated  bullion  report  coincided 
mainly  with  his  pamphlet;  and  the  facts  elicited  from 
the  evidence  collected  by  the  committee  afforded 
practical  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of  his  specula- 
tion. Among  the  other  effects  of  this  pamphlet 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  the 
means  of  introducing  Mr.  Ricardo  to  a  number  of 
first-rate  literary  characters.  His  society  was  courted 
by  many,  and  his  talents  were  duly  appreciated  by 
all  who  knew  him.  About  this  time,  too,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Mill,  the  distinguished  author 
of  "The  History  of  British  India,"  an  acquaintance 
which  ultimately  grew  into  a  warm  and  sincere  at- 
tachment. 

Mr.  Ricardo's  next  essay  was  on  rent ;  and  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Malthus,  who  had  previously 
written  upon  the  same  subject,  were  followed  up  by 
him  so  ably,  and  the  true  nature  of  rent  was  so  ad- 
mirably expounded,  that  there  was  nothing  further 
left  for  explanation  upon  that  point.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Grenfell  for  some  time  had  been  en- 
gaged, as  a  member  of  parliament,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Ricardo  took 
great  interest  in  his  proceedings.  As  his  reputation 
was  now  high  as  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  money  he 
was  urged  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  work  which  was  so 
laudably  begun.  He  expressed  great  reluctance, 
from  that  unfeigned  distrust  of  himself  with  which 
he  was  habitually  impressed  ;  at  last  he  yielded  to 
persuasion,  and  his  masterly  exposition  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank,  together  with  his  proposal  for  an  eco- 
nomical currency,  was  the  result.  The  high  ascend- 
ency which  the  bank  directors  had  acquired  over 
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the  great  mass  of  proprietors  of  l)ank  stock  pre- 
vented those  few  who  wished  to  have  their  transac- 
tions examined  into  from  gaining  their  pomt.  Many 
ineffectual  attempts  had  been  made :  the  majority  of 
proprietors  still  supported  the  wish  of  the  directors 
for  secrecy ;  and  they,  shielding  themselves  behind 
that  majority,  withheld  all  account  of  their  accumu- 
lated gains.  Mr.  Ricardo  took  a  view  of  their  va- 
rious transactions  ;  showed  what  their  annual  savings 
ought  to  have  been;  and,  following  up  the  examina- 
tion to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  clearly  pointed 
out  to  what,  under  proper  management,  their  accu- 
mulation would  have  amounted.  In  this  pamphlet 
Mr.  Ricardo  suggested  his  plan  for  an  economical 
currency.  If  there  was  any  suggestion  which  ema- 
nated from  him,  upon  which  he  seemed  to  pride 
himself  more  than  any  other,  it  was  certainly  this  ; 
and  his  wish  to  see  it  brought  into  effect  at  the  time 
induced  him  to  step  out  of  his  usual  course.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  upon  the  subject ;  but  that  gentleman 
expressed  his  dissent  from  Mr.  Ricardo's  opinions, 
and  on  that  account  declined  adopting  his  advice. 
Mr.  Ricardo's  next  undertaking  was  his  work  on  the 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation," — 
a  work  abounding  with  as  strong  marks  of  deep 
thought,  and  masterly  comprehension  of  a  difficult 
subject,  as  any  that  was  ever  published.  The  train 
of  arguments  is  derived  from  a  few  luminous  prin- 
ciples, and  one  is  so  consequent  upon  another  that 
the  work  cannot  be  examined  in  detail ;  it  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  as  such  its  conclusions  are 
demonstrated  with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

Mr.  Ricardo  never  appeared  more  cheerful,  or  in 
better  health,  than  he  did  during  his  last  retirement 
in  the  country,  just  previous  to  his  death.  This 
event  was  occasioned  by  an  affection  of  the  ear, 
which  ultimately  extended  itself  to  the  internal  part 
of  the  head.  Mr.  Ricardo  had  for  many  years  not 
been  entirely  free  from  this  complaint,  of  which  he 
thought  but  slightly,  for  it  had  never  before  occa- 
sioned him  any  very  serious  inconvenience.  He  was 
attended  through  his  last  illness  by  one  of  his  bro- 
thers, who  had  retired  from  the  medical  profession, 
and  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  him.  There  were  no 
symptoms  that  could  excite  the  smallest  anxiety 
about  his  recovery  till  a  very  short  time  before  his 
decease,  when  the  transition  was  sudden,  and  he  died 
on  Thursday  the  11th  of  September,  1823. 

RICCI,  LORENZO.— This  distinguished  Floren- 
tine was  born  in  1703,  and  was  the  last  general  of 
the  Jesuits  previously  to  their  suppression  by  Pope 
Clement  XIII.  He  entered  the  order  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  after  having  been  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  at  Sienna,  he  became  spiritual  direc- 
tor at  the  Roman  college  and  secretary  of  his  order. 
In  1753  he  succeeded  to  the  ofEce  of  general  on  the 
death  of  Centiirioni.  Resisting  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  he  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  he  died  in  1775. 

RICCI,  SCIPIO,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Pistoia 
and  Prato,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1741.  Be- 
ing favoured  l)y  tlie  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold, 
he  opened  at  Pistoia,  in  1786,  a  synod  with  a  view  to 
the  propagation  of  some  new  religious  doctrines,  by 
which  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  pope,  and 
was  obhged  to  resign  his  see.  In  1799  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  declaring  in  favour  of  the  decrees  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  which  had  been  formed  under 


the  influence  of  the  French.  Being  set  at  liberty  he 
signed,  in  1805,  a  formula  of  adhesion  to  the  bulls 
which  he  had  objected  to,  and  became  reconcileci  to 
the  holy  see.  lie  died  in  1810.  In  1824  appeared 
the  "Vie  et  Memoires  de  Scipio  Ricci,"  by  M.  de 
Potter.  This  work  was  translated  into  English  by 
T.  Roscoe,  Esq.,  in  1829. 

RICCOBONI,  LODOVICO.— This  popular  Ita- 
lian dramatist  was  born  at  Modena  in  1677,  mani- 
fested an  early  passion  for  the  theatre,  and  having 
become  the  director  of  a  theatrical  company  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  endeavoured  to  reform 
the  Italian  theatre  by  substituting  regular  pieces  for 
the  miserable  farces  which  then  had  possession  of 
the  stage  in  Italy.  Wearied  with  the  opposition  made 
to  his  efforts  by  the  perverse  taste  of  his  countrymen 
he  went  to  Paris  with  his  company,  and  associated 
himself  with  Dominique  and  Romagnesi  with  great 
success.  In  1729  the  duke  of  Parma  appointed  him 
inspector  of  the  theatres  in  his  dominions,  but  in 
1731  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  his  last 
years  to  literature,  and  died  in  1753.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  great  number  of  comedies,  and  translated 
several  pieces  from  the  French.  AVe  have  also  by  him 
an  "  Histoire  du  Theatre  Italien."  '  His  wife  distin- 
guished herself  ou  the  stage,  and  by  her  poetical 
compositions,  which  procured  her  admission  into  se- 
veral Italian  academies.  Their  son  Francesco,  who 
was  born  at  Mantua  in  1707,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1772, 
was  more  successful  as  a  dramatic  writer  than  as  an 
actor.  Besides  his  comedies,  which  were  very  popular, 
he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  L'  Art  du  Theatre,"  and 
his  wife  was  considered  one  of  the  best  French  novel- 
ists. She  suffered  much  from  the  neglect  of  her  hus- 
band, and  died  in  poverty  in  1792.  Her  complete 
works  have  been  several  times  published. 

RICHARD  I.,  surnamed  Coeur  de  Lion,  was  a 
celebrated  English  monarch,  being  the  second  son  of 
Henry  II.,  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  and  was  born  in 
1157-  In  11 73  he  was  induced  by  his  mother  to  unite 
with  his  brothers,  Henry  and  Geoffry,  and  other  con- 
federates, in  a  rebellion  against  his  father,  which, 
however,  that  active  prince  soon  quelled.  This  con- 
duct he  repeated  on  more  than  one  occasion,  until,  in 
1189,  he  openly  joined  the  king  of  France,  and,  in 
the  war  which  ensued,  pursued  the  unhappy  Henry 
from  place  to  place,  who,  being  at  the  same  time  de- 
serted by  his  youngest  son,  died,  worn  out  with 
chagrin  and  affliction,  at  Chinon,  cursing  his  undu- 
tiful  and  ungrateful  children  with  his  latest  breath. 
On  this  event  Richard  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  visiting  his  father's  corpse  the  day  after 
his  decease,  expressed  great  remorse  at  his  own  con- 
duct. Having  settled  his  affairs  in  France  he  sailed 
to  England,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  He 
prudently  gave  his  confidence  to  his  father's  minis- 
ters, and  discountenanced  all  who  had  abetted  his 
own  rebelUon.  He  had  taken  the  cross  previously 
to  his  accession,  and  now  bent  all  his  views  to  the 
gratification  of  his  martial  ardour  in  the  fields  of  the 
East.  He  raised  money  by  the  sale  of  the  crown 
property  and  offices,  and  by  every  other  means  he 
could  devise,  including  the  remission  of  a  large  sum 
of  the  vassallage  imposed  by  his  father  upon  Scotland. 
He  then  sought  an  interview  with  Philip  of  France, 
who  had  also  taken  the  cross,  in  which  mutual  con- 
ditions respecting  their  joint  operations  were  agreed 
upon.  A  great  number  of  English  barons  and  others 
took  the  cross  on  this  occasion,  to  which  enterprisjs 
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a  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom  formed  a  prelude.  At  mid- 
Biunmer,  1190,  Richard  and  Philip  united  100,000  of 
their  bravest  subjects  on  the  plains  of  Vezelai.  Rich- 
ard then  proceeded  to  embark  at  Marseilles,  and  the 
two  kings  met  at  Messina,  where  they  spent  tlie  win- 
ter. Here  Richard  was  joined  by  Berengaria,  daughter 
of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  his  intended  wife  ;  but, 
without  staying  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  he  put  to 
sea  with  his  fleet,  which  was  soon  after  dispersed  by 
a  storm.  The  king  got  into  Crete,  but  those  of  his 
ships  which  had  his  bride  and  his  sister,  the  queen 
of  Sicily,  on  board,  were  driven  into  Cyprus,  where 
the  king  of  that  island  imprisoned  the  crew  and  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  the  princesses.  In  revenge  for 
this  insult  Richard  landed  his  army,  and  obliged  the 
king  to  surrender  himself  and  his  sovereignty.  In 
Cyj)rus  he  consummated  his  nuptials  and  then  em- 
barked for  Palestine. 

At  this  period  the  siege  of  Acre  was  carrying  on 
by  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  emperor  Frederic, 
and  other  Christian  adventurers,  and  defended  by  a 
Saracen  garrison,  supj^orted  by  the  celebrated  Sala- 
din.  The  arrival  of  the  two  kings  infused  new  vi- 
gour into  the  besiegers,  and  the  place  surrendered  in 
July  1191.  This  advantage  was,  however,  succeeded 
by  mutual  jealousies,  more  especially  excited  by  a 
contest  for  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  between  Lusignan 
and  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  the  former  being  sup- 
ported by  Richard,  and  the  latter  by  the  king  of 
France.  At  length,  disgusted  with  a  warfare  in 
which  he  only  acted  a  secondary  character,  the  latter 
returned  to  Europe,  leaving  10,000  men  with  Rich- 
ard. A  general  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
Richard,  by  the  greatest  bravery  and  military  skill, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  which  was  followed  by  the 
possession  of  Joppa,  Ascalon,  and  other  places.  Rich- 
ard advanced  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  but,  the 
greater  part  of  the  auxiliaries  refusing  to  concur  in 
the  siege,  he  retired  to  Ascalon,  and,  perceiving  his 
difficulties  increase,  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
on  condition  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  the  other  seaports 
of  Palestine,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  were  also  to  enjoy  full  liberty  of  perform- 
ing pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  Richard  now  prepared 
to  return  to  England,  but  previously  concurred  in 
the  election  of  Conrad,  who  was  almost  immediately 
after  assassinated,  to  the  nominal  sway  of  Jerusalem, 
and  bestowed  his  conquered  kingdom  of  Cyprus  upon 
Lusignan.  He  embarked  at  Acre  in  October  1192, 
and  sailed  for  the  Adriatic,  but  was  wrecked  near 
Aquileia.  Taking  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  he  pur- 
sued his  way  through  Germany,  until,  being  disco- 
vered near  Vienna,  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  who,  having  received  an 
offence  from  him  in  Palestine,  seized  this  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  avarice  and  revenge.  The  emperor, 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  also  a  quarrel  with  Richard  for 
his  alliance  with  Tancred,  the  usurper  of  the  crown 
of  Sicily,  hearing  of  his  captivity,  demanded  him  from 
Leopold,  who  gave  him  up  on  the  stipulation  of  a 
portion  of  his  ransom.  While  Richard  was  impri- 
soned, his  brother  John  had  taken  up  arms  in  Eng- 
land in  concert  with  the  king  of  France.  Richard 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  courage,  and  when  the  em- 
peror charged  him  before  the  diet  of  Worms  with 
various  imaginary  offences,  he  refuted  these  accusa- 
tions with  so  much  spirit  that  the  assembly  loudly 
e.xclaimed  against  his  detention.  At  length  a  treaty 
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was  concluded  for  his  liberation  on  the  payment  of 
a  ransom  of  150,000  marks,  which  being  raised  in 
England,  Richard  obtained  his  liberty.  He  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  safely  reached 
England  in  March  1194,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
subjects. 

After  being  re-crowned  in  England  he  landed  in 
France  in  May  1194,  where  he  was  met  by  his  bro- 
ther John,  who  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  under 
the  mediation  of  his  mother,  entreated  forgiveness. 
"  I  forgive  him,"  said  Richard,  "  and  I  hope  I  shall 
as  easily  forget  his  injuries  as  he  will  my  pardon." 
In  the  ensuing  war  with  Phihp,  Richard  gained  some 
advantages,  but  a  truce  soon  suspended  their  hostih- 
ties.  Leopold,  having  received  an  accidental  hurt 
which  proved  mortal,  expressed  remorse  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Richard,  and  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  re- 
mainder of  his  ransom.  The  emperor  also  offered  to 
remit  the  remainder  of  his  debt  provided  he  would 
join  him  in  an  offensive  alliance  against  France,  which 
was  readily  agreed  to.  England,  during  this  period 
of  useless  contention,  partly  through  the  rapacity  of 
government,  and  partly  through  unpropitious  sea- 
sons, productive  of  famine  and  pestilence,  was  in  a 
state  of  great  depression.  A  lasting  accommodation 
with  France  was  in  agitation  preparatory  to  another 
crusade,  when  the  life  and  reign  of  Richard  were  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  close.  A  considerable  treasure 
having  been  found  in  the  land  of  the  viscount  of  Li- 
moges, he  sent  part  of  it  to  Richard  as  his  feudal  so- 
vereign. The  latter,  however,  demanded  the  whole, 
which  being  refused,  he  invested  the  castle  of  Chains, 
where  the  treasure  was  concealed,  and,  having  refused 
terms  of  surrender  to  the  garrison  in  the  openly  ex- 
pressed determination  of  hanging  the  whole  of  them, 
was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  c.ross-bow  of  Ber- 
trand  de  Gourdon.  The  assault  was,  however,  suc- 
cessfully made  and  all  the  garrison  hanged,  with  the 
exception  of  Goin-don,  who  was  reserved  for  a  more 
cruel  death.  Richard,  apprized  that  his  wound  was 
mortal,  asked  him  what  had  induced  him  to  attempt 
his  life.  The  man  replied,  "You  killed  my  father 
and  my  brother  with  your  own  hand,  and  designed 
to  put  me  to  an  ignominious  death."  The  prospect 
of  death  had  inspired  Richard  with  sentiments  of 
moderation  and  justice,  and  he  ordered  Gourdon  to 
be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  a  sum  of  money ;  but  the 
savage  ^larcadee,  who  commanded  the  Brabancons, 
which  the  king  had  hired  for  the  expedition,  caused 
the  unhappy  man  to  be  flayed  plive.  Richard  died  of 
his  wound  on  the  6th  of  April,  1199,  in  the  fort}'- 
second  year  of  his  age  and  tenth  of  his  reign,  leaving 
no  issue.  This  monarch  was  buried  at  Fonteverard, 
and  a  view  of  his  tomb  is  given  in  the  ensuing 
page.  The  character  of  this  king  was  strongly 
marked.  He  was  the  bravest  among  the  brave,  often 
frank  and  liberal,  and  not  devoid  of  generosity.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  haughty,  violent,  unjust,  ra])a- 
cious,  and  sanguinary;  and,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Gibbon,  united  the  ferocity  of  a  gladiator  to  the  cru- 
elty of  a  tyrant.  His  talents  were  considerable  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  he  was  shrewd  in 
observation,  eloquent,  and  very  hapj)y  at  sarcasm. 
He  was  also  a  poet,  and  some  of  his  reputed  compo- 
sitions are  preserved  among  those  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. On  the  whole,  a  sort  of  romantic  interest  is 
attached  to  the  character  and  exploits  of  this  prince, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  they  little  merit,  as 
the  career  of  Richard  produced  calamities  but  poorly 
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atoned  for  by  the  military  reputation  which  alone  at- 
tended it. 


RICHARD  ';II.,  king  of  England.— This  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  who  was  a  son  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  was  born  in 
1366.  He  succeeded  thelattej-in  13/7,  in  his  eleventh 
year,  the  chief  authority  of  the  state  being  in  the 
hands  of  his  three  uncles,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster ;  Edmund,  earl  of  Cambridge,  afteruards 
duke  of  York;  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  subse- 
quently duke  of  Gloucester.  The  earlier  years  of  the 
king's  minority  passed  in  wars  with  France  and  Scot- 
land, the  expense  of  which  led  to  exactions  that  pro- 
duced the  insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler.  Its 
termination  in  the  death  of  its  chief  leader  in  Smith- 
field,  by  the  hand  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the 
presence  of  the  young  king,  afforded  the  latter  an  op- 
portunit}''  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  address  and  presence 
of  mind  which,  in  a  youth  of  fifteen,  was  very  remark- 
able. Whilst  the  rioters  stood  astonished  at  the  fall 
of  their  leader,  the  young  king  calmly  rode  up  to 
them,  and  declaring  that  he  would  be  their  leader, 
drew  them  off  almost  involuntarily  into  the  neigh- 
bouring fields.  In  the  mean  time  an  armed  force  was 
collected  by  the  lord  mayor  and  others,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  rioters  fell  on  their  knees  and  demanded 
pardon,  which  was  granted  them  on  the  condition  of 
their  immediate  dispersion.  Similar  insurrections 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  of 
which  were,  however,  put  down,  and  Richard,  now 
master  of  an  army  of  -40,000  men,  collected  by  a  ge- 
neral summons  to  all  the  retainers  of  the  crown,  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  punish  the  ringleaders  with 
great  severity,  and  to  revoke  all  the  charters  and 
manumissions  which  he  had  granted  as  extorted  and 


illegal.  The  promise  of  conduct  and  capacity  which 
he  displayed  on  this  emergency  was  but  ill  answered 
in  the  sequel,  and  he  very  early  showed  a  predilection 
for  weak  and  dissolute  company  and  the  vicious  in- 
dulgences so  common  to  youthful  royalty.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.,  and,  soon  after,  was  so  injudicious 
as  to  take  the  great  seal  from  Scroop  for  refusing  to 
sanction  certain  extravagant  grants  of  lands  to  his 
courtiers.  Wars  with  France  and  Scotland,  and  the 
ambitious  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  dis- 
quieted some  succeeding  years. 
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The  favourites  of  Richard  were  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  and  chancellor,  and  Robert  de 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  the  latter  of  whom  he  created 
duke  of  Ireland,  with  entire  sovereignty  in  that 
island  for  life.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  being  then 
absent,  prosecuting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
the  king's  younger  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  a 
prince  of  popular  manners,  and  unprincipled  ambi- 
tion, became  the  leader  of  a  formidable  opposition, 
which  procured  an  impeachment  of  the  chancellor, 
and  influenced  the  parliament  so  far  that  it  pro- 
ceeded to  strip  the  king  of  all  authority,  and  obliged 
him  to  sign  a  commission  appointing  a  council  of 
regency  for  a  year.  Being  now  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  this  measure  was  very  galling  to  Richard, 
who,  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Ireland,  found 
means  to  assemble  a  coimcil  of  his  friends  at  Not- 
tingham, where  the  judges  unanimously  declared 
against  the  legality  of  the  extorted  commission. 
Gloucester,  at  these  proceedings,  mustered  an  army 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  which  being  ineffectually 
opposed  by  a  body  of  forces  under  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land, several  of  the  king's  friends  were  executed, 
and  the  judges  who  had  given  their  opinion  in  his 
favour  were  all  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  Ireland.  A 
reaction  was  soon  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
ascendant  party;  so  that,  in  13S9,  Richard  was  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  council,  and,  in  a  resolute 
tone,  to  declare  that  he  w-as  of  full  age  to  take  the 
government  into  his  owm  hands ;  and  no  opposition 
being  ventured  upon,  he  proceeded  to  turn  out  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  all  his  adherents.     This  act 
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he  rendered  palata])le  to  the  nation  by  puhlishiiig  a 
general  amnesty,  and  remitting  the  grants  of  money 
made  by  the  late  parliament.  Several  years  of  in- 
ternal tranqudlity  ensued,  which  was  promoted  by 
the  return  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  formed 
a  counterbalance  to  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester;  and  Richard  prudently  kept  on  the  best 
terms  with  him.  However,  by  his  fondness  for  low 
company,  spending  his  time  in  conviviality,  and 
amusement  with  jesters  and  persons  of  light  beha- 
viour, the  king  forfeited  the  respect  of  his  subjects, 
while  his  weak  attachment  to  his  favourites  placed 
all  things  at  their  disposal,  and  made  a  mere  cij)her 
of  himself. 

Encouraged  by  these  follies,  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter once  more  began  to  exercise  his  sinister  influence, 
and,  the  most  criminal  designs  being  imputed  to 
him,  Richard  caused  him  and  his  two  chief  suppor- 
ters, the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  to  be  ar- 
rested. The  earl  of  Arundel  was  executed,  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  sent  over 
to  Calais  for  safe  custody,  and  was  there  suffocated. 
A  quarrel  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  the 
incidental  cause  of  the  revolution  which  terminated 
this  unsettled  reign.  The  king  banished  both  the 
dukes — Norfolk  for  life,  and  Hereford  for  ten,  after- 
wards reduced  to  six  years.  It  was,  however,  de- 
clared that  each  of  them  should  be  duly  entitled  to 
any  inheritance  which  might  fall  to  them  daring 
their  absence;  but,  on  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
in  1399,  the  unprincipled  Richard  seized  his  pro- 
perty as  forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  king  having 
embarked  for  Ireland,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
as  the  duke  of  Hereford  was  now  called,  made  use 
of  this  opportunity  to  land  in  Yorkshire,  M'ith  a 
small  body  of  forces,  and,  being  joined  by  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  other 
influential  leaders,  proceeded  southward,  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men,  nominally  to  recover  his  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  When  Richard,  upon  this  intelligence, 
landed  at  Milford  Haven,  he  found  himself  so  much 
deserted,  that  he  withdrew  to  North  Wales,  with  a 
design  to  escape  to  France.  He  was,  however,  de- 
coyed to  a  conference  with  Henry,  seized  by  an 
armed  force,  and  led  by  his  successful  rival  to  Lon- 
don. As  they  entered  the  capital,  Henry  was  hailed 
with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the  unfortunate 
Richard  treated  with  neglect  and  even  contumely. 
His  deposition  was  now  resolved  upon,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  forced  resignation  of  the  crown.  Thirty- 
five  articles  of  accusation  were  accordingly  drawn 
up  against  him,  of  which  several  were  exaggerated, 
false,  and  frivolous,  but  others  contained  real  in- 
stances of  tyranny  and  misgovernment ;  and  King 
Richard  was  solemnly  deposed  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1399.  Henry  then  claimed  the  crown,  which 
was  awarded  to  him,  and  Richard  was  committed, 
for  safe  custody,  to  the  castle  of  Pomfret.  Of  the 
manner  of  his  death  no  certain  account  has  been 
given;  but  a  popular  notion  prevailed  that  his  kee])er 
and  guards  killed  him  with  halberds.  It  is  more 
probable  that  starvation  or  poison  was  had  recourse 
to,  for  his  body,  when  exposed,  exhibited  no  marks 
of  violence.  He  died  in  the  thirty-ifourth  year  of 
ills  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 


RICHARD  III.,  king  of  England.— This  cele- 
brated monarch  was  born  in  14.")0,  and  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Richard  duke  of  York.  On  the 
accession  of  his  brother,  Edward  IV.,  he  was  created 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and,  during  the  early  part  of 
Edward's  reign,  served  him  with  great  courage  and 
fidelity.  He  partook  of  the  ferocity  which  was  ever 
a  dark  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Plantagenets ; 
and  is  said  to  have  jiersonally  aided  in  the  murder 
of  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  after  the  Iiattle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, and  to  have  been  the  author,  if  not  the  pe  - 
petrator,  of  the  murder  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  'lower. 
This  bloody  disposition  was,  however,  united  in  him 
v>irh  deep  policy  and  dissimulation,  which  rendered 
hiia  still  more  dangerous.     He  married,  in   1473, 


Anne,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  murdered 
prince  of  Wales,  joint  heiress  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, whose  other  daughter  was  united  to  the  duke 
of  Clarence.  Quarrels  arose  between  the  brothers 
on  the  division  of  the  inheritance  of  their  wives; 
and  Richard,  who  found  his  elder  Inother  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  views  of  aggrandizement,  combined  in 
the  accusations  against  that  weak  and  versatile  prince, 
which  brought  him  to  destruction.  On  the  death  oi 
Edward  in  1483,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  ap- 
pointed protector  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  imme- 
diately caused  his  nephew,  the  young  Edward  V., 
to  be  declared  king,  and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
him.  The  two  ascendant  factions,  that  of  the  queen's 
relatives,  headed  by  her  brother.  Earl  Rivers,  and 
that  of  the  more  ancient  nobility,  who  were  led  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Hastings,  courted 
the  favour  of  the  protector,  who  dissembled  with 
each,  while  he  was  secretly  pursuing  the  schemes  of 
his  own  dark  ambition.  His  first  object  was  to  get 
rid  of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  young 
king  by  blood  ;  and,  after  spending  a  convivial  even- 
ing with  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  he 
had  them  arrested  the  next  morning,  and  conveyed 
to  Pomfret,  where  they  were  soon  after  executed 
without  trial.  Alarmed  at  the  arrest  of  her  relatives, 
the  queen  dowager  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at 
Westminster,  with  her  younger  son,  the  duke  of 
York,  and  her  daughter.  As  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  protector's  purposes,  to  get  both  his  nephews 
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into  his  hands,  he  persuaded  two  prelates  to  urge 
the  queen  to  deliver  the  duke  of  York  into  his  hands, 
upon  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  safety.  Lord 
Hastings,  although  opposed  to  the  queen's  relatives, 
being  the  steady  friend  of  her  children,  was  next 
arrested,  while  sitting  in  council,  and  led  to  imme- 
diate execution. 

After  this  bold  and  bloody  commencement,  he 
])roceeded  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  illegitimacy 
of  Edward's  children,  on  the  pretence  of  a  previous 
marriage,  with  the  lady  Eleanor  Talbot,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  scrupled  not  to  counte- 
nance an  attack  on  the  character  of  his  own  mother, 
who  was  affirmed  to  have  given  other  fathers  to 
Edward  and  Clarence,  and  to  have  been  true  to  her 
husband  only  in  the  birth  of  Richard.  All  these 
pleas  v/ere  dwelt  upon  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  cross.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  afterwards, 
in  a  speech  before  the  corporation  and  citizens  of 
London,  enlarged  upon  the  title  and  virtues  of  the 
protector,  and  then  ventured  to  ask  them  whether 
they  chose  the  duke  of  Gloucester  for  king.  On 
their  silence,  he  repeated  the  question,  and  a  few 
prepared  voices  exclaimed,  "God  save  King  Richard!" 
This  was  then  accepted  as  the  public  voice,  and 
Buckingham,  with  the  lord  mayor,  repaired  to  the 
protector  with  a  tender  of  the  crown.  He  at  first 
affected  alarm  and  suspicion,  and  then  pretended 
loyalty  to  his  nephew,  and  unwillingness  to  take 
such  a  burden  upon  himself,  but  finally  acceded; 
and  he  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  27th  of  June, 
14S3,  the  mock  election  being  secured  by  bodies  of 
armed  men,  brought  to  the  metropolis  by  himself 
and  Buckingham.  The  deposed  king  and  his  brother 
were  never  more  heard  of,  and,  according  to  general 
belief,  they  were  smothered  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  order  of  their  uncle.  The  new  reign  commenced 
with  rewards  to  those  who  had  been  instrumental  to 
the  change,  and  with  endeavours  to  obtain  popularity. 
Richard,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  made  a  progress 
through  several  provincial  towns,  and  was  crowned 
a  second  time  at  York,  on  which  occasion  he  created 
his  only  son  prince  of  Wales. 

But  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  Richard  soon  be- 
came the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  all 
men's  eyes  were  turned  towards  Henry  earl  of 
Richmond,  maternally  descended  from  the  Somerset 
branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Buckingham, 
not  thinking  himself  adequately  rewarded,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  with  other  malcon- 
tents in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  but  was 
suddenly  deserted  by  his  followers,  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  executed  without  trial.  About 
the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  had  em- 
barked with  a  fleet  from  St.  Malo,  encountered  a 
violent  storm,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  The  death 
of  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  a  severe  stroke 
to  Richard  ;  and  such  was  the  odium  attached  to  his 
character,  that  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  followed 
soon  after,  was,  without  the  least  evidence,  attributed 
to  poison.  He  immediately  determined  to  marry 
his  niece  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Ed- 
ward, and  legitimate  heiress  of  the  crown,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  union  with  Richmond.  In  August 
1485,  Richmond  landed  with  a  small  army  at  Milford 
Haven.  Richard,  not  knowing  in  what  quarter  to 
expect  him,  was  thrown  into  much  perplexity,  which 
was  aggravated  by  his  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  nobles,  and  especially  the  Stanleys,  the  chief  of 


whom  had  become  the  second  husband  of  Margaret, 
the  earl  of  Richmond's  mother.  When  informed  of 
the  advance  of  his  rival,  he,  however,  took  the  field 
with  great  expedition,  and  met  him  with  an  army  of 
15,000  men  at  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire.  Rich- 
mond had  only  6000  men,  but  relied  on  the  secret 
assurances  of  aid  from  Stanley,  who  commanded  a 
separate  force  of  7000.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
the  •23rd  of  August,  14S5;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it, 
Stanley,  by  falling  on  the  flank  of  the  royal  army, 
secured  the  victory  to  Richmond.  Richard,  finding 
his  situation  desperate,  rushed  against  his  comjie- 
titor,  slew  his  standard-bearer,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  encountering  Richmond  himself,  when  he  sunk 
under  the  number  of  his  assailants.  The  body  of 
Richard  was  found  in  the  field  stripped  naked,  in 
which  condition  it  was  carried  across  a  horse  to  Lei- 
cester, and  interred  in  the  Grey  Friars'  churchyard. 
Thus  fell  Richard  in  his  thirty- fifth  year,  after  pos- 
sessing the  crown,  which  he  had  acquired  by  so 
many  crimes,  for  two  years  and  two  months.  Richard 
possessed  courage,  capacity,  eloquence,  and  most  of 
the  talents  which  would  have  adorned  a  lawful 
throne.  Many  of  his  bad  qualities  have  probably 
been  exaggerated,  but  undeniable  facts  prove  his 
cruelty,  dissimulation,  treachery,  and  relentless 
ambition.  We  subjoin  the  autograph  of  this 
monarch' 


RICHARD,  a  learned  English  physician,  who 
lived  about  1230.  He  studied  first  at  Oxford,  and 
then  at  Paris.  He  left  many  valuable  MSS.,  which 
are  in  New  College  library,  Oxford. 

RICHARD,  abbot  of  St.  Victor,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  twelfth  century,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
After  such  education  as  his  country  afforded,  in 
literature  and  mathematics,  which  we  are  told  were 
the  objects  of  his  early  studies,  he  went,  as  was  then 
the  custom,  to  Paris.  Here  the  fame  of  Hugh,  abbot 
of  St.  Victor,  induced  him  to  retire  into  that  monas- 
tery, that  he  might  pursue  his  theological  studies 
under  so  great  a  master.  At  the  regular  period  he 
took  the  habit,  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and 
stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  brethren,  that  in 
1164,  upon  the  death  of  Hugh,  they  unanimously 
chose  him  their  prior,  in  which  station  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  1173.  During  this  time  he  com- 
posed many  treatises  on  subjects  of  practical  divin- 
ity, and  on  scripture  criticism,  particularly  on  the 
description  of  Solomon's  temple,  Ezekiel's  temple, 
and  on  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  respecting  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

RICHARD  OF  CIRENCESTER,  an  early  English 
historian  who  was  named  after  his  birthplace.  Little  is 
known  of  his  early  history,  but  in  1350  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster, 
and  immediately  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  and  history, 
in  which  he  made  such  progress  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Historio- 
grapher.    Pits  informs  us,  that  Richard  visited  dif- 
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fercnt  libraries  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
i'>n;iland,  in  order  to  collect  materials.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  he  obtained  a  license  to  visit  Rome, 
from  his  abbot,  William  of  Colchester,  in  1391,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  man  of  his  curiosit}' 
would  improve  his  knowledge  on  such  an  occasion. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  performed  this  journey  in 
the  interval  between  1391  and  1397,  for  he  appears 
to  hare  been  confined  in  the  abbey  infirmary  in  1401, 
and  died  in  that  or  the  following  year.  His  works 
are,  "  Historia  ab  Hengista  ad  ann.  134S,"  in  two 
parts.  The  first  contains  the  period  from  the  com- 
ing of  the  Saxons  to  the  death  of  Harold,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  ])ublic  library  of  Cambridge.  Whit- 
aker,  the  historian  of  Manchester,  speaks  of  this  as 
evincing  very  little  knowledge  or  judgment;  the 
second  part  is  a  MS.,  with  the  title  of  "  Britonum 
Anglorum  et  Sa.vonum  Historia."  His  theological 
writings  were,  "  Tractatus  super  Symbolum  Majus 
et  Minus,"  and  "  Liber  de  OfHciis  Ecclesiasticis,"  in 
the  Peterborough  library.  But  the  treatise  to  which 
he  owes  his  celebrity  is  that  on  the  ancient  state  of 
Great  Britain,  "De  Situ  Britanniae,"  first  discovered 
by  Charles  Julius  Bertram,  professor  of  the  English 
language  in  the  roj'al  marine  academy  at  Copen- 
hagen, who  transmitted  to  Dr.  Stukeley  a  transcript 
of  the  whole  in  letters,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
map.  In  the  same  year  the  original  itself  was  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Bertram  at  Copenhagen,  in  a 
small  octavo  volume,  with  the  remains  of  (jildas  and 
Nennius,  under  the  title  "  Britannicarum  Gentium 
Historife  AntiquteScriptoresTres,  Ricardus  Corineu- 
sis,  Gildas  Badonicus,  Nennius  Banchorensis,"  &c. 
This  work  has  long  been  scarce,  and  in  very  few 
libraries;  but  in  1S09,  a  new  edition,  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  &c.,  was  published. 

RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL.— But  few  novelists 
in  this  country  have  attained  the  same  degree  of  po- 
pularity as  this  amiable  and  well-intentioned  writer. 
The  great  business  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
the  instruction  and  moral  improvement  of  the  female 
sex  ;  and  though  the  improved  tone  of  writing  in  the 
j)resent  day  has  rendered  it  advisable  to  prune  som^e 
of  his  pages,  his  works  yet  rank  amongst  the  best 
literary  productions  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  born  in  16S9,  and  his  father  was  in  very 
humble  circumstances  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  his 
education  was  much  neglected.  In  1/06  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  AVilde,  a  printer,  and  here  he  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  but 
we  cannot  do  better  than  take  his  own  words,  when 
speaking  of  his  initiation  into  the  typographical  art: 
— "  I  served,"  he  says,  "  a  diligent  seven  years  to  it ; 
to  a  master  who  grudged  every  hour  to  me  that  tended 
not  to  his  profit :  even  of  those  times  of  leisure  and 
diversion  which  the  refractoriness  of  my  fellow  ser- 
vants obliged  him  to  allow  them,  and  were  usually 
allowed  by  other  masters  to  their  apprentices.  I  stole 
from  the  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation  my  reading 
times,  for  theimprovement  of  my  mind  ;  and  being  en- 
gaged in  a  correspondence  with  a  gentleman  greatly 
my  superior  in  degree,  and  of  ample  fortune,  who,  had 
he  lived,  intended  high  things  for  me,  those  were  all 
the  op])ortunities  I  had  in  my  apprenticeship  to  carry 
it  on.  But  this  little  incident  I  may  mention  :  I  took 
care  that  even  my  candle  was  of  my  own  purchasing, 
that  I  might  not,  in  the  most  trifling  instance,  make 
my  master  a  sufferer  (and  who  used  to  call  me  the 
pillar  of  his  house) ;  and  not  to  disable  myself,  by 
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v/atching  or  sitting  up,  to  perform  my  duty  to  him  in 
the  day  time." 

Several  years  more  were  spent  in  the  obscure 
drudgery  of  the  printing-office  ere  Richardson  took 
out  his  freedom  and  set  up  as  a  master  printer.  His 
talents  for  literature  were  soon  discovered,  and.  in  ad- 
dition to  his  ])roper  business,  he  used  to  oblige  the 
booksellers  by  furnishing  them  with  prefaces,  dedica- 
tions, and  such  like  garnishing  of  the  works  sub- 
mitted to  his  press.  He  printed  several  of  the  popu- 
lar periodical  papers  of  the  day;  and  at  length,  through 
the  interest  of  ^Ir.  Onslow,  the  speaker,  oljtained  the 
lucrative  employment  of  printing  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  commons,  by  which  he  must  have  reaped 
considerable  advantages.  Punctual  in  his  engage- 
ments, and  careful  in  the  superintendence  of  his  bu- 
siness, fortune  and  respect,  its  sure  accompaniments, 
began  to  flow  in  upon  Richardson.  In  1754  he  was 
chosen  master  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  in 
1760  he  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  printer 
to  the  king,  which  seems  to  have  added  considerably 
to  his  revenue. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ailing- 
ton  Wilde,  his  master's  daughter,  and  after  her  death 
in  1731,  to  the  sister  of  James  Leake,  bookseller,  who 
survived  her  distinguished  husband.    He  has  made  a 
feeling  commemoration   of  the   family  misfortunes 
which  he  sustained,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Bradshaigh. 
"  I  told  you,  madam,  that  I  have  been  married  twice, 
both  times  happily ;  you  will  guess  so,  as  to  my  first, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  cherish  the  memory  of  my  lost 
wife  to  this  hour  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  when  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  can  do  so  without  derogating  from 
the  merits  of,  or  being  disallowed  by,  my  present, 
who  speaks  of  her  on  all  occasions  as  respectfuUv  and 
affectionately  as  I  do  myself.     By  my  first  wife  I  had 
five  sons  and  one  daughter ;  some  of  them  living  to 
be  delightful  prattlers,    with  all  the  apjiearance  of 
sound  health,  lively  in  their  features,  and  promising 
as  to  their  minds  ;  and  the  death  of  one  of  them  1 
doubt,  accelerating,  from  grief,  that  of  the  otherwise 
laudably  afflicted  mother.     I  have  had,  by  my  pre- 
sent wife,  five  girls  and  one  boy ;  I  have  buried  of 
these  the  promising  boy  and  one  girl :  four  girls  I 
have  living,  all  at  present  very  good  ;  their  mother  a 
true  and  instructing  mother  to  them.     Thus  have  I 
lost  six  sons  (all  ray  sons),  and  two  daughters ;  every 
one  of  which,  to  answer  your  question,  I  parted  with 
with  the  utmost  regret.     Other  heavy  deprivations  of 
friends,  very  near  and  very  deir,  have  I  also  suffered. 
I  am  very  susceptible,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  im- 
pressions of  this  nature.    A  father,  an  honest  worthy 
father,  I  lost  by  the  accident  of  a  broken  thigh,  snap- 
ped by  a  sudden  jerk,  endeavouring  to  recover  a  slip, 
passing  through  his  own  yard.     My  father,  whom  I 
attended  through  every  stage  of  his  last  illness,  I 
long  mourned  for.     Two  brothers,  very  dear  to  me,  I 
lost  abroad.    A  friend,  more  valuable  than  most  bro- 
thers, was  taken  from  me.     No  less  than  eleven  af- 
fecting  deaths  in  two  years  !    My  nerves   were  so 
aftected  with  these  repeated  blows,  that  I  have  been 
forced,  after  trying  the  whole  materia  medica,  and 
consulting  many  physicians,  as  the  only  palliative 
(not  a  remedy  to  be  expected),  to  go  into  a  regimen  ; 
and  for  seven  years  past  have   I  forborn3  wine  and 
flesh,  and  fi.sh  ;  and  at  this  time  I  and  all  my  family 
are  in  mourning  for  a  good  sister,  with  whom  neither 
I  would  have  parted  could  I  have  had  my  choice 
From  these  affecting  dispensations,  will  you  not  allow 
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me,  madam,  to  remind  an  imthinking  world,  im- 
mersed in  i)leasures,  what  a  life  this  is  that  they  are 
so  fond  of,  and  to  arm  them  against  the  affecting 
changes  of  it  r" 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  predominant 
failing  of  Richardson  seems  certainly  to  have  been 
vanity — vanity  naturally  excited  by  his  great  and  un- 
paralleled popularity  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  the 
continual  and  concentred  admiration  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  lived.  Such  a  weakness  finds  root  in  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  has  obtained  general  ap- 
plause ;  but  Richardson  fostered  and  indulged  its 
growth,  which  a  man  of  firmer  character  would  have 
crushed  and  restrained.  The  cup  of  Circe  converted 
men  into  beasts  ;  and  that  of  praise,  when  deeply  and 
eagerly  drained,  seldom  fails  to  make  wise  men  in 
some  degree  fools.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  want 
of  masculine  firmness  in  Richardson's  habits  of  think- 
ing, which  combined  with  his  natural  tenderness  of 
heart  in  inducing  him  to  prefer  the  society  of  women; 
and  women,  from  the  quickness  of  their  feelings,  as 
well  as  their  natural  desire  to  please,  are  always  the 
admirers,  or  rather  the  idolaters,  of  genius,  and  gene- 
rally its  willing  flatterers.  Richardson  was  in  the 
daily  habit  of  seeing,  conversing,  and  corresponding 
with  many  of  the  fair  sex;  and  the  unvaried  and,  it 
would  seem,  the  inexhaustible  theme,  was  his  own 
writings.  Hence  Johnson,  whose  loftier  pride  never 
suffered  him  to  cherish  the  meaner  foible  of  vanity, 
has  passed  upon  Richardson,  after  a  just  tribute  to  his 
worth,  the  severe  sentence  recorded  by  Boswell : — 
"  I  only  remember  that  he  expressed  a  high  value  for 
his  talents  and  virtues,  but  that  his  perpetual  study 
was  to  ward  off  petty  inconveniences,  and  to  procure 
petty  pleasures  ;  that  his  love  of  continual  superiority 
was  such  that  he  took  care  always  to  be  surrounded 
by  women,  who  listened  to  him  implicitly,  and  did 
not  venture  to  contradict  his  opinions  ;  and  that  his 
desire  of  distinction  was  so  great  that  he  used  to  give 
large  vails  to  Speaker  Onslow's  servants  that  they 
might  treat  him  with  respect."  An  anecdote  which 
seems  to  confirm  Johnson's  statement,  is  given  by 
Boswell,  on  authority  of  a  lady  who  was  present  when 
tlie  circumstances  took  place.  A  gentleman  who  had 
recently  been  at  Paris,  sought,  while  in  a  large  com- 
pany at  Richardson's  villa  of  North-End,  to  gratify 
the  landlord  by  informing  him  that  he  had  seen  his 
"  Clarissa"  lying  on  the  king's  brother's  table.  Rich- 
ardson, observing  that  a  part  of  the  company  were 
engaged  in  conversation  apart,  affected  not  to  hear 
what  had  been  said,  but  took  advantage  of  the  first 
general  jjause  to  address  the  gentleman  with,  "  Sir, 

1  think  you  were  saying  something  about ;"  and 

then  stopped,  in  a  flutter  of  expectation,  which  his 
guest  mortified  by  reph-ing  : — "  A  mere  trifle.  Sir, 
not  worth  repeating."  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
Richardson,  by  nature  shy,  and  of  a  nervous  consti- 
tution, limited  also  by  a  very  narrow  education,  cared 
not  to  encounter  in  conversation  with  those  rougher 
spirits  of  the  age,  where  criticism  might  have  had 
too  much  severity  in  it. 

An  ap];etite  for  praise,  and  an  over-indulgence  of 
that  ap])etite,  not  only  teaches  an  author  to  be  grati- 
fied with  the  applause  of  the  unworthy,  and  to  prefer 
it  to  the  ci?nsure  of  the  wise  ;  but  it  leads  to  the  less 
pardonable  error  of  begrudging  to  others  their  due 
share  of  pi'.blic  favour.  Richardson  Mas  too  good, 
too  kind  a  man  to  let  literary  envy  settle  deep  in  his 
bosom. ;  yet  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own  import- 
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ance  seems  to  have  prevented  his  doing  entire  justice 
to  the  claims  of  others.  He  appears  to  have  been 
rather  too  prone  to  believe  ill  of  those  authors  against 
whose  works  exceptions,  in  point  of  delicacy,  might 
justly  be  taken.  He  has  inserted  in  his  Correspond- 
ence an  account  of  Swift's  earlier  life,  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  character  of  that  eminent  writer;  and 
which  the  industry  of  Dr.  Barret  has  since  shown  to 
be  a  gross  misrepresentation.  The  same  tone  of  feel- 
ing has  made  him  denounce,  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity, the  indecorum  of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  without 
that  tribute  of  applause  which,  in  every  view  of  the 
case,  was  so  justly  due  to  the  genius  of  the  author. 
Richardson  is  well  known  for  his  literary  correspond- 
ence ;  and  Lady  Bradshaigh,  to  gratify  the  strong 
propensity  she  felt  to  engage  in  literary  intercourse 
with  an  author  of  his  distinction,  had  recourse  to  the 
romantic  expedient  of  entering  into  correspondence 
with  him  under  an  assumed  name,  and  with  all  the 
precautions  against  discovery  which  are  sometimes 
resorted  to  for  less  honest  purposes.  Richardson  and 
his  incognita  maintained  a  close  exchange  of  letters, 
until  they  seem  on  both  sides  to  have  grown  desirous 
of  becoming  personally  known  to  each  other ;  and  the 
author  was  induced  to  walk  in  the  Park  at  a  particu- 
lar hour,  and  to  send  an  accurate  description  of  his 
person,  that  his  fair  correspondent  might  be  able,  her- 
self unknown,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  "vulgar  herd 
of  passengers.  The  following  portrait  exhibits  all  the 
graphical  accuracy  with  which  the  author  was  accus- 
tomed to  detail  the  appearance  of  his  imaginary  per- 
sonages, and  is  at  the  same  time  very  valuable,  as  it 
describes  a  man  of  genius  in  whom  great  powers  of 
observing  life  and  manners  were  combined  ^yith  bash- 
ful and  retired  habits: — "  I  go  through  the  Park  once 
or  twice  a  week  to  my  little  retirement ;  but  I  will  for 
a  week  together  be  in  it  every  day  three  or  four  hours, 
at  your  command,  till  you  tell  me  you  have  seen  a 
person  who  answers  to  this  description  ;  namely, 
short ;  rather  plump  than  emaciated,  notwithstanding 
his  complaints  ;  about  five  feet  five  inches  ;  fair  wig ; 
lightish  cloth  coat,  all  black  besides  ;  one  hand  gene- 
rally in  his  bosom,  the  other  a  cane  in  it,  which  he 
leans  upon  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat  usually,  that 
it  may  impercejjtibly  serve  him  as  a  support  when  at- 
tacked by  sudden  tremors  or  startings,  and  dizziness, 
which  too  frequently  attack  him,  but,  thank  God,  not 
so  often  as  formerly  ;  looking  directly  fore-right,  as 
passers-by  would  imagine,  but  observing  all  that 
stirs  on  either  hand  of  him  without  moving  his  short 
neck ;  hardly  ever  turning  back  ;  of  a  light  brown 
complexion ;  teeth  not  yet  failing  him  ;  smoothish- 
faced  and  ruddy-cheeked  ;  at  some  times  looking  to 
be  about  sixty-tive,  at  other  times  m.uch  younger ;  a 
regular  even  pace,  stealing  away  ground  rather  than 
seeming  to  rid  it ;  a  grey  eye,  too  often  overclouded 
by  mistiness  from  the  head  ;  by  chance  lively  ;  very 
lively  it  will  be  if  he  have  hope  of  seeing  a  lady  whom 
he  loves  and  honours  ;  his  eye  always  on  the  ladies  ; 
if  they  have  very  large  hoops,  he  looks  down  and  su- 
percilious, and  as  if  he  would  be  thought  wise,  but 
perhaps  the  sillier  for  that;  as  he  approaches  a  lady 
his  eye  is  never  fixed  upon  her  face,  but  upon  her  feet, 
and  thence  he  raises  it  up  pretty  quickly  for  a  dull 
eye  ;  and  one  would  think  (if  we  thought  him  at  all 
worthy  of  observation),  that  from  her  air,  and  (the 
last  beheld)  her  face,  he  sets  her  down  in  his  mmd  as 
so  or  so,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  next  object  he 
meets ;  only  then  looking  back  if  he  greatly  likes  or 
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dislikes,  as  if  he  would  see  if  the  lady  api)ear  to  l)e  all 
of  a  piece  in  the  one  light  or  in  the  other.  Are  these 
marks  distinct  enough,  if  you  are  resolved  to  keep  all 
the  advantages  you  set  out  with  ?  And  from  this  odd, 
this  grotesque  figure,  think  you,  madam,  that  you 
have  any  thing  to  apprehend  ?  Any  thing  that  will  not 
rather  promote  than  check  your  mirth  ?    I  dare  he 


who,  on  her  lady's  death,  attempted,  by  all  manner 
of  temptations  and  devices,  to  seduce  her.  That  she 
had  recourse  to  as  many  innocent  stratagems  to  es- 
cape the  snares  laid  for  her  virtue ;  once,  however, 
in  despair,  having  been  near  drowning  ;  tliat  at  last, 
her  nolde  resistance,  watchfulness,  and  excellent 
qualities,  subdued  him,  and  he  thought  fit  to  make 


bold  to  say  (and  allow  it  too)  that  you  would  rather  j  her  his  wife.  That  she  behaved  herself  with  so  much 
see  this  figure  than  any  otlier  you  ever  saw,  whenever  j  dignity,  sweetness,  and  humilitj-,  that  she  made  her- 
you  should  find  yourself  graver  than  )'ou  wish  to  be."  ,  self  beloved  of  every  body,  and  even  by  his  relations. 


It  was  by  mere  accident  that  Richardson  appears 
to  have  struck  out  the  line  of  composition  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  his  genius.  He  had  at  all  times  the 
pen  of  a  ready  correspondent;  and,  from  his  early 
been  accustomed  to  lend  it  to  others,  and 


age,  had 
to  write, 
his  own. 


who  at  first  desjjised  her  ;  and  now  had  the  blessinorg 
both  of  rich  and  poor,  and  the  love  of  her  husband. 
The  gentleman  who  told  me  this  added,  that  he 
had  the  curiosity  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  from 
Friday  to    Sunday,  that   he  miglit  see  this    happy 


of  course,  under  different  characters  from  ;  couple  at  church,  from  which   they  never  absented 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  service 


of  the  young  females  who  employed  him  as  their  ama-    her  de[)ortment  was  all  sweetness,  ease,  and  dignity 


nuensis  and  confidant,  this  natural  talent  must  have 
been  considerably  improved  ;  and  as  little  that  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power  was  pleasing  to  the  pos- 
sessor.    Chance  at  length  occasioned  its  being  em- 


themselves :  that,  in   short,   he  did   see  them  ;  that 


mingled;  that  he  never  saw  a  lovelier  woman  :  that 
her  husband  was  as  fine  a  man,  and  seemed  even 
proud  of  his  choice  ;  and  that  she  attracted  the  re- 
spect of  the  persons  of  rank  present,  and  had  the 


ployed  in  the  service  of  the  public.     The  account  will    blessings  of  the  poor. — The  relator  of  the  story  told 


be  best  given  in  the  words  of  his  own  letter  to  Aaron 
Hill,  who,  in  common  with  the  public  at  large,  had 
become  pressingly  anxious  to  know  if  there  was  any 
foundation  in  fact  for  the  history  of  Pamela.  "  I  will 
now  write  to  your  question — whether  there  was  any 
original  ground-work  of  fact  for  the  general  founda- 
tion of  Pamela's  story.  About  twenty-five  years  ago, 
a  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted, 
but  who,  alas,  is  now  no  more  !  [probaljly  the  cor- 
respondent of  fortune  and  rank,  mentioned  p.  773.] 
met  with  such  a  story  as  that  of  Pamela,  in  one  of 
the  summer  tours  which  he  used  to  take  for  his 
])leasure,  attended  with  one  servant  only.  At  every 
inn  he  put  up  at,  it  was  his  way  to  inquire  after  curi- 
osities in  its  neighbourhood,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern ;  and  particularly  he  asked  who  was  the  owner 
of  a  fine  house,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  beautifully  situ- 
ated, which  he  had  passed  by  (describing  it),  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  inn.  It  was  a  fine  house,  the 
landlord  said,  the  owner  was  Mr.  B — ,  a  gentleman 
of  a  large  estate  in  more  counties  than  one.  That  his 
and  his  lady's  history  engaged  the  attention  of  every 
body  who  came  that  way,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  other 
inquiries,  though  the  house  and  gardens  were  well 
worth  seeing.  The  lady,  he  said,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  in  England  ;  but  the  qualities  of 
her  mind  had  no  equal ;  beneficent,  prudent,  and 
equally  beloved  and  admired  by  high  and  low.  That 
she  had  been  taken  at  twelve  years  of  age,  for  the 
sweetness  of  her  manners  and  modesty,  and  for  an 
understanding  above  her  years,  by  Mr.  B — 's  mother, 
a  truly  worthy  lady,  to  wait  on  her  person.  Her 
parents,  ruined  by  suretiships,  were  remarkably  ho- 
nest and  pious,  and  had  instilled  into  their  daughter's 
mind  the  best  principles.  When  their  misfortunes 
happened  first,  they  attempted  a  little  school,  in 
their  village,  where  they  were  much  beloved ;  he 
teaching  writing  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  to 
boys ;  his  wife,  plain  needle-work  to  girls,  and  to 
knit  and  spin  ;  but  that  it  answered  not ;  and  when 
the  lady  took  their  child,  the  industrious  man  earned  | 
his  bread  by  day-labour,  and  the  lowest  kind  of  hus- 
bandry. That  the  girl,  improving  daily  in  beauty, 
modesty,  and  genteel  and  good  behaviour,  by  the 
time  she  was  fifteen,  engaged  the  attention  of  her 
lady's  son,  a  young   gentleman  of  free  principles. 


me  all  this  with  transport.  This,  sir,  was  the  foun- 
dation of  Pamela's  story  ;  but  little  did  I  think  to 
make  a  story  of  it  for  the  press.  That  was  owing  to 
this  occasion. 

"  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne,  whose  names 
are  on  the  title-page,  had  long  been  urging  me  to 
give  them  a  little  book  (which,  they  said,  they  were 
often  asked  after)  of  familiar  letters  on  the  useful 
concerns  in  common  life ;  and  at  last  I  yielded  to 
their  importunity,  and  began  to  recollect  such  sub- 
jects as  I  thought  would  be  useful  in  such  a  design, 
and  formed  several  letters  accordingly,  and,  amonu- 
the  rest,  I  thought  of  giving  one  or  two  as  cautions 
to  young  folks  circumstanced  as  Pamela  was.  Little 
did  I  think,  at  first,  of  making  one,  much  less  two 
volumes  of  it.  But  when  I  began  to  recollect  what 
had,  so  many  years  before,  been  told  me  by  my  friend, 
I  thought  the  story,  if  written  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner,  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  it,  might  pos- 
sibly turn  yoimg  people  into  a  course  of  reading 
different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance  writ 
ing,  and,  dismissing  the  improbable  and  marvellous, 
with  which  novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  I  there- 
fore gave  way  to  enlargement ;  and  so  Pamela  be- 
came as  you  see  her.  But  so  little  did  I  hope  for 
the  approbation  of  judges,  that  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  send  the  two  volumes  to  your  ladies  until  I  found 
the  books  well  received  by  the  public. 

"  While  I  was  writing  the  two  volumes,  my  wor- 
thy-hearted wife,  and  the  young  lady  who  is  with  us, 
when  I  had  read  them  some  part  of  the  story,  which 
I  had  begun  without  their  knowing  it,  used  to  come 
into  my  little  closet  every  night,  with — '  Have  you 
any  more  of  Pamela,  Mr.  R  ?  we  are  come  to  hear  a 
little  more  of  Pamela,'  &c.  This  encouraged  me  to 
prosecute  it,  which  I  did  so  diligently,  through  all 
my  other  business,  that,  by  a  memorandum  on  my 
cop}',  I  began  it  November  10,  1739,  and  finished 
it  January  10,  1740.  And  I  have  often,  censura- 
ble as  I  might  be  thought  for  my  vanity  for  it,  and 
lessening  to  the  taste  of  my  two  female  friends,  had 
the  story  of  Moliere's  '  Old  Woman'  in  my  thoughts 
upon  the  occasion.  If  justly  low  were  my  thoutrhts 
of  this  little  history,  you  will  wonder  how  it  came  by 
such  an  assuming  and  very  impudent  preface.     It 
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was  thus  :— The  approbation  of  these  two  female 
friends,  and  of  two  more,  who  were  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  prefaces  for  it,  but  which  were  much  too 
long  and  circumstantial,  as  I  thought,  made  me  re- 
solve jnyself  on  writing  a  preface.  I  therefore,  spirit- 
ed by  llie  good  opinion  of  these  four,  and  knowing 
thaf  the  judgments  of  nine  parts  in  ten  of  readers 
were  but'in  hanging-sleeves,  struck  a  bold  stroke  in 
the  preface  you  see,  having  the  umbrage  of  the  edi- 
tor's character  to  screen  myself  behind. — And  thus, 
sir,  all  is  out." 

Eight  years  after  the  appearance   of  "  Pamela," 
Richardson  published  "  Clarissa,"  the  work  on  which 
his  fame,   as  a  classic  novelist,  mainly  rests.     The 
tale,  like  that  of  its  predecessor,  is  very  simple,  but 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  the  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  a  bolder  pencil,  and  the  whole 
accomjianiments  are  of  a  far  loftier  mood.     Clarissa, 
a  character  as  nearly  approaching  to  perfection  as 
the  pencil  of  the  author  could  draw,  is  persecuted  by 
a  tyrannical  father  and  brother,  an  envious  sister, 
and  the  other  members  of  a  family,  who  devoted 
every  thing  to  its  aggrandizement,  in  order  to  com- 
pel her  to  marry  a  very  disagreeable  suitor.     These 
intrigues  and  distresses  she  communicates,  in  a  se- 
ries of  letters,  to  her  friend  Miss  Howe,  a  young 
lady  of  an  ardent,  impetuous  disposition,  and  an  en- 
thusiast in  friendship.     After  a  series  of  sufferings, 
rising  almost  beyond  endurance,  Clarissa  is  tempted 
to  throw  herself'  upon  the  protection  of  her  admirer 
Lovelace,  a  character,  in  painting  whom,  Richardson 
has  e.xerted  his  utmost  skill,  until  he  has  attained 
the  very  difficult  and  critical  point  of  rendering  every 
reader  pleased  with  his  wit  and  abilities,  eA'en  while 
detesting  the  villainy  of  his   conduct.     Lovelace  is 
represented  as  having  devoted  his  life  and  talents  to 
the  subversion  of  female  virtue;  and  not  even  the 
charms  of  Clarissa,  or  her  unprotected  situation,  can 
reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  marriage.     This  species 
of  perverted  Quixotry  is  not  much  understood  in  the 
present  age,  when  a  modern  voluptuary  seeks  the 
gratification  of  his    passions  where  it  is  most  easily 
obtained,  and  is  seldom  at  the  trouble  of  assault, 
when   there  is   any  probability  of  the  fortress  being 
resolutely  defended.     But,  in  former  days,Ayhen  men, 
like  Lord  Baltimore,  were  found,  at  the  risk  of  life 
itself,  capable  of  employing  the  most  violent  means 
for  the  ruin  of  innocence,  a  character  approaching 
that  of  Lovelace  was  not  perhaps  so  unnatural.    That 
he  should  have  been  so  successful  in  previous  amours 
is  not  very  probable  ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Barbauld  justly 
observes,  he  was  more  likely  to  have  been  run  through 
the  body  long  before  ever  he  saw  Colonel  Morden. 
But  some  exaggeration  must  be  allowed  to  the  au- 
thor of  a  romance  ;  and,  considering  the  part  which 
Lovelace  had  to  perform,  it  was  necessary  that  his 
character  should  be  highly  coloured.     This  j^erfidi- 
cus  lover,  actuated,  it  would  seem,  as  much  by  the 
love  of  intrigue  and  of  enterprise,  as  by  his  desire 
to  humble  the   Harlowe  famil}',  and  lower  the  pride 
of  this  their  beloved  daughter,  whose  attachment  to 
him  was  not  of  the  devoted  character  which  he  con- 
ceived  was  due  to  his   merits,    forms  a  villainous 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  her  virtue.     AYithout 
the  least  regard  for  the  character  of  a  woman  whom 
he    always    seems   to   have  intended  for  his   wife 
at  some  future  period,  he  contrives    to  lodge     her 
with  the  keeper  of  a  common  brothel,  and  to  place 
?irouud  her  the  inmates  of  such  a  place.     At  length 


every  effort  to  accomplish  his  guilty  purpose  having 
failed,  he  administers  opiates,  and  violates  the  per- 
son of  his  victim  while  under  their  intlvience.  But 
he  obtains  nothing  by  his  crime,  save  infamy  and 
remorse.  The  lady  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  and  he 
himself  falls  by  the  sword  of  one  of  her  kinsmen. 

The  subject  of  the  third  and  last  novel  of  this  emi- 
nent author  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
dictated  by  the  criticism  which  Clarissa  had  under- 
gone.    To  his  own  surprise,  as  he  assured  his  cor- 
respondents, he  found  that  the  gaiety,  bravery,  and, 
occasionally,   generosity  of  Lovelace,  joined   to  his 
courage  and  ingenuity,  had,  in  spite  of  his  crimes, 
made  him  find  loo  much  grace  in  the  eyes  of  his  fair 
readers.     He  had  been  so  studious  to  prevent  this, 
that  when  he  perceived  his  rake  was  rising  into  an 
undue  and  dangerous  degree  of  favour  with  some  of 
the  young  ladies  of  his  own  school,  he  threw  in  some 
darker  shades  of  character.     In  this,  according  to 
the  eulogy  of  Johnson,  he  was  eminently  successful; 
but  still  Lovelace  appeared  too  captivating  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fair  friends,  and  even  of  Lady  Bradsbaigh ; 
so  that  nothing  remained  for  the  author,  in  point  of 
morality,  but  to  prepare  with  all  speed  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  which  he  had  incautiously  administered. 
With  this  view,  the  author  tasked  his  talents  to  em- 
body the   heau  ideal  of  a  virtuous   character,  who 
should  have  all  the  title  to  admiration  which  he  could 
receive  from  wit,  rank,  figure,  accomplishment,  and 
fashion,  yet  compounded  inseparably  with  the  still 
higher  qualifications  which  form  the  virtuous  citizen 
and  the  faithful  votary  of  religion.     It  was  with  this 
view  that  Richardson  produced  the  work  originally 
denominated  "  The  Good  Man,"  a  title  which,  be- 
fore publication,  he  judiciously  exchanged  for  that  of 
"  Sir  Charles  Grandison."    It  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  although  the  author  exerted  his  utmost  ability 
to  succeed  in  the  task  which  he  had  assumed,  and, 
so  far  as  detached  parts  of  the  work  are  considered, 
has  given  the  same  marks  of  genius  which  he  em- 
ployed in  his  former  novels,  yet  this  last  production 
has  neither  the  simplicity  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
"  Pamela,"  nor  the  deep  and  overwhelming  interest 
of  the  inimitable  "  Clarissa,"  and  must,  considering 
it  as  a  whole,  be  ranked  considerably  beneath  both 
these  works.     The  principal  cause  of  failure  may  be 
perhaps  traced  to  Richardson's  too  strong  recollec- 
tion of  the  aversion  which  his  friendly  critics  and 
correspondents   had   displayed,  to  the   melancholy 
scenes  in  "  Clarissa,"  in  which,  darkening  and  deep- 
ening as  the  story  ])roceeds,  his  heroine  is  involved, 
xmtil  the  scene  is  closed  by  death. 

"  Sir  Charles  Grandison"  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  large  fortune  and  high  rank,  and  discharging,  with 
the  most  punctilious  accuracy,  his  duties  in  every 
relation  of  life.  But,  in  order  to  his  doing  so,  he 
is  accommodated  with  all  those  exterior  advantages 
which  command  awe,  and  attract  respect,  although 
entirely  adventitious  to  excellence  of  principle.  He 
is  munificent,  but  his  fortune  bears  out  his  genero- 
sity ;  he  is  atlectionate  in  his  domestic  relations,  but 
the  devoted  attachment  of  his  family  leaves  him  no 
temptation  to  be  otherwise;  his  temperament  is 
averse  from  excess,  his  passions  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  reason ;  his  courage  has  been  so  often 
proved,  that  he  can  safelv,  and  without  reproach  of 
the  world,  prefer  the  dictates  of  Christianity  to  the 
rules  of  modern  honour;  and,  in  adventuring  him- 
self into  danger,  he  has  all  the  strength  and  address 
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of  Lovelace  himself  to  trust  to.  Sir  Charles  en- 
counters no  inii^fortunes,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
undergo  any  trials.  Indeed,  the  only  dilemma  to 
which  he  is  exposed  in  the  course  of  the  seven  vo- 
lumes, is  the  doubt  which  of  two  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished women,  excellent  in  disposition  and  high 
in  rank,  sister  excellencies  as  it  were,  both  being  de- 
votedly attached  to  him,  he  shall  be  pleased  to  select 
for  his  I)ride ;  and  this  with  so  small  a  shade  of  ])ar- 
tiality  towards  either,  that  we  cannot  conceive  his 
happiness  to  be  endangered  wherever  his  lot  may 
fall,  except  by  a  generous  compassion  for  her  whom 
he  must  necessarily  rehnquish.  Whatever  other  dif- 
ficulties surround  him  occasionally,  vanish  before  his 
courage  and  address ;  and  he  is  almost  secure  to 
make  friends,  and  even  converts,  of  those  whose 
machinations  may  for  a  moment  annoy  him. 

llie  structure  of  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"'  being 
wholly  different  from  that  of  "Pamela"  and  "Cla- 
rissa," enabled  the  author  entirely  to  avoid,  in  his 
last  work,  some  free  and  broad  descriptions,  which 
were  unavoidable  while  detailing  the  enterprises  of 

Mr.  B or  Lovelace.     But  though  he  was  freed 

from  all  temptation  to  fall  into  indelicate  warmth  of 
description,  a  fault  which  the  grosser  age  of  our  fa- 
thers endured  better  than  ours,  Richardson  was  still 
unfortunate  in  assuming  the  tone  of  elegance  and 
of  high  fashion,  to  which,  in  his  last  work,  he  evi- 
dently aspired.     Mr.  B is  a  country  squire  ;  the 

Harlowes,  a  purse-proud  and  vulgar  race ;  Lovelace 

himself  a  roiii  in  point  of  manners  ;  Lord  M has 

the  manners  and  sentiments  of  an  old  rural  gossij); 
and  the  vivacity  of  Miss  Howe  often  approaches  to 
vulgarity.  Many  models  must  have  been  under  the 
observant  eye  of  Richardson,  extensive  as  his  ac- 
quaintance was  through  all  excepting  the  highest 
circle  of  fashion,  from  which  he  might  have  drawn 
such  characters,  or  at  least  have  borrowed  their  man- 
ners and  language.  But  our  author's  aspiring  to 
trace  the  manners  of  the  great,  as  in  "  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,"  has  called  down  the  censure  of  an  im- 
questionable  judge,  and  who  appears,  in  his  case, 
disposed  to  be  a  severe  critic.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  in  her  inimitable  "  Letters,"  has  the  fol- 
lowing passages: — "His  Anna  Howe  and  Charlotte 
Grandison  are  recommended  as  patterns  of  charm- 
ing pleasantry,  and  applauded  by  his  saint-like  dames, 
who  mistake  folly  for  wit  and  humour,  and  impu- 
dence and  ill-nature  for  spirit  and  fire.  Charlotte 
behaves  like  a  humoursome  child,  and  should  have 
been  used  like  one,  and  whipped  in  the  presence  of 
her  friendly  confederate,  Harriet.  He  (Richardson) 
has  no  idea  of  the  manners  of  high  life  ;  his  old  Lord 

M talks  in  the  style  of  a  country  justice ;  and 

his  virtuous  young  ladies  romp  like  the  wenches 
round  a  May-pole.  Such  liberties  as  pass  between 
Mr.  Lovelace  and  his  cousin  are  not  to  be  excused 
by  the  relationship." 
Despite  of  the  severity  of  this  criticism,  "Sir  Charles 
.  Grandison"  and  the  other  productions  of  this  novelist 
met  with  high  applause  from  every  class  of  readers, 
and  Mr.  Richardson's  literary  labours  were  produc- 
tive of  considerable  profit.  He  died  in  his  seventy- 
second  year  from  a  gradual  decay  of  nature,  but  he 
continued  to  carry  on  his  business  till  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death. 

RICHARDSON.  JONATHAN,  a  painter  and 
writer  of  considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  in 
1065.     He  married  the  niece  of  Riley  the  painter, 


and,  after  the  death  of  Kneller  and  Dahl,  was  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  England.  As  an  author  he 
is  known  by  his  "  Essay  on  the  Whole  Art  of  Criti- 
cism in  Relation  to  Painting,"  and  "  An  Argument  in 
behalf  of  the  Science  of  a  Connoisseur."  He  also, 
in  conjunction  with  his  son,  published  "  Explanatory 
Notes  and  Remarks  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost."  His 
death  took  jtlace  in  1745. 

RICHARDSON,  JOSEPH,  a  writer  of  some  emi- 
nence, who  was  l)orn  at  Hexham  in  Northumberland 
in  1774,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge.  He  subsequently  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  but  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  literature 
than  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  result  of  his  studies 
appeared  in  the  part  he  took  in  the  celebrated  politi- 
cal satires  called  the  "  Rolhad,"  and  the  "  Proba- 
tionary Odes."  He  also  wrote  a  popular  comedy 
entitled  the  "  Fugitive,"  which  had  great  success  at 
the  period.     His  death  took  place  in  1803. 

RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM,  an  Enghsh  divine, 
who  was  born  in  Bedfordshire  in  1G9S.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and,  after  entering  holy  orders,  ob- 
tained some  good  church  preferments  and  the  master- 
ship of  the  college  in  which  he  was  educated.  His 
principal  literary  production  was  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  Bishop  Godwin's  treatise  entitled  "  De 
Pr?esulibus  Anglorum."  His  death  took  place  in 
1775. 

RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM,  an  agricultural 
writer,  who  was  for  many  years  rector  of  Clonfeckle, 
in  the  covmty  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  As  a  writer  he 
is  best  known  from  his  "  Essay  on  Fiorin  Grass," 
which  he  much  wished  to  bring  into  cultivation.  He 
also  wrote  an  account  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and 
died  in  1820. 

RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM,  a  voluminous  Scot- 
tish writer,  who  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  His 
principal  literary  works  are,  "An  Analysis  and  Illus- 
tration of  some  of  Shakspeare's  most  remarkable 
Characters,"  and  the  "  Maid  of  Lochlin."  His  death 
took  place  in  1814. 

RICHELIEU,  ARMAND  JEAN  DU  PLESSIS, 
DUKE  DE. — This  great  French  statesman  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1585,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 
was  made  bishop  ofLufon.  His  country  had  already 
been  restored  from  its  long  troul)les  to  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  and  order,  by  Henry  IV.  and  his  great 
minister  Sully.  In  I616  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of 
Medici,  into  whose  favour  Richelieu  had  insinuated 
himself,  made  him  her  grand  almoner  and  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  On  the  disgrace  of  the  queen  he 
continued  attached  toher  cause,  and  eff'ected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  her  and  her  son  Louis  XIII.,  which, 
however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  her  intrigues 
against  the  constable  Luynes,  the  favourite  of  the 
king.  Richelieu,  who  was  thus  placed  between  the 
two  contending  parties,  loved  by  neither,  but  consi- 
dered by  both  as  a  useful  instrument,  had  a  difficult 
part  to  act,  and  it  required  all  his  prudence  to  enable 
him  to  keep  his  position.  In  1622  he  obtained  the 
cardinal's  hat,  through  the  influence  of  Mary,  and  in 
1624  entered  the  council  of  state,  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  The  premier  now  felt  himself  in  a 
condition  to  drop  the  mask  which  he  had  hitherto 
worn,  and  Mary  too  late  regretted  the  protection  she 
had  extended  to  him.  The  adherence  of  this  princess 
to  the  political  system  of  the  house  of  Ha])sburg  was 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  France.     Almost  all  the 
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French  princes  had  kept  up  a  constant  opposition  to 
that  powerful  family,  and  no  sooner  was  Richelieu 
seated  in  his  high  post  than  he  began  sj'stematically 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  crown  by  overthrowing  the 
privileges  of  the  great  vassals,  and  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  monarchy  by  undermining  that 
(»f  the  Hapshurgs,  both  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  in 
Germany. 

Louis  XIII.,  who  was  sensible  of  the  energy  of  his 
minister,  favoured  his  plans,  while  he  always  showed 
a  dislike  for  the  man,  whom  he  would  gladly  have 
destroyed  had  he  been  able  to  govern  without  him. 
The   Huguenots  in  France  had  for  a  long  time  re- 
sisted the  royal  power ;  and  bloody  insurrections  in 
several  preceding  reigns  had  arisen  from  their  strug- 
gles with  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  in  de- 
fence of  their  civil  rights  and  freedom  of  conscience. 
The  wisdom  and  mildness  of  Henry  IV.  had  assuaged 
the  e.vcitement  of  the  contending  parties,  but  his  reign 
was  too  short  to  extmguish  the  fires  which  still  glowed 
beneath  the  embers.    Tlie  struggle  for  religious  free- 
dom was  too  often,  indeed,  made  a  pretext  ])y  the 
nobles  and  even  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  to 
cloke  and  further  their  own  ambitious  designs ;  and 
both  religious  parties,  catholics  as  well  as  protestants, 
had  thus  alternately  served  as  a  check  upon  the  de- 
spotic exercise  of  the  royal  power.     Richelieu,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  crush  the  weaker  by  the  aid  of  the 
stronger  party,  and  thus  to  de])rive  those,  who  should 
be  disposed  to  resist  his  schemes,  of  their  main  })rop. 
By  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  Huguenots  had   been 
placed  on  nearly  the  same  footing  with  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  :  there  were  some  provinces  in 
which  they  had  the  ascendency,  and  their  armed  force 
was  sufficient  to  shake  the  throne,  should  they  be 
excited  to  rise  against  it.     Their  rallying  point  was 
Rochelle ;  and  Richelieu  neglected  no  means  to  make 
himself  master  of  that  city.     In  the  celebrated  siege 
of  Rochelle  he  commanded  the  army  in  person.    The 
attack  and  defence  of  the  place  are  considered  as  af- 
fording models  of  perseverance,  valour,  and  military 
skill.     Rochelle,  supported  by  England,  from  which 
it  continually  received  supplies,  held  out  for  a  long 
time  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  cardinal ;  and  the 
hope  of  i-educing  it  was  already  nearly  abandoned, 
when  Richelieu,  by  the  erection  of  an  immense  mole, 
cut  off  the  communication  by  sea,  and  finally  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender  by  famine.    The  second  step  of 
Richelieu  was  the  removal  of  the  queen-mother  from 
court.     That  princess  endeavoured  to  effect  the  fall 
of  the  minister :    she  had  already  gained  over  the 
king  to  her  purpose,  in  a   secret  interview ;  when 
Richelieu  entered  the  cabinet,  the  queen  overwhelmed 
him  with  reproaches.     He  continued  calm,  had  re- 
course to  prayers  and  tears,  and  finally  requested  the 
king's  permission  to  leave  the  court.     The  prepara- 
tions were  already  made  for  his  departure ;  but  the 
king,  who  was  not  less  offended  by  the  violence  of 
the  queen  than  pleased  by  the  respectful  demeanour 
of  the  cardinal,  asked  the  advice  of  his  favourite,  St. 
Simon.     The  latter  represented  to  him  the  services 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  impossibility  of  dispensing  with 
his  aid.     Louis,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  Versailles, 
and  assigned  him  apartments  in  the  palace  directly 
below  his  own.     This  day,  which  was  the  10th  of  No- 
vemV)er,  1630,  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  queen  and 
of  the  cardinal's   enemies   were   disap|)ointed,   was 
called  the  "  day  of  the  dupes."     As  the  queen  con- 
tinued to  declare  herself  irreconcilable  with  Riche- 


lieu, the  cardinal  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  banish 
her  to  Compiegne,  removed  her  friends  from  place, 
and  threw  some  of  them  into  the  Bastille.  This  step, 
and  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  parliaments  and  the  clergy,  excited  all  classes 
against  the  despotic  administration  of  the  cardinal, 
and  the  discontents  broke  out  in  numerous  risings 
and  conspiracies,  which,  however,  were  not  only  sup- 
pressed by  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his  measures, 
but  also  contributed  to  the  furtherance  of  his  plans, 
and  gradually  rendered  the  royal  power  entirely  ab- 
solute. 

In  ]  632  the  royal  arms,  directed  by  Richelieu,  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Montmorency,  the  adherents  of  the  banished  queen,, 
and  Montmorency  perished  on  the  scaffold,  although 
the  royal  family  itself  interceded  in   his   behalf. — 
Equally  unsuccessful  were  the  attempts  of  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine,  Guise,  Bouillon,  &c.;  even  those  whom 
the  king  privately  favoured  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  all-powerful  minister,  and  paid  with  their  lives 
for  their  rashness  in  venturing  to  oppose  him,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Cinqmars,  who,  a  short  time  before 
Richelieu's   death,    had    entered  into   a    conspiracy 
against  him,  which  the  king  was,  not  without  reason, 
believed  to  have  favoured.     While  the  minister  was 
thus  extending  the  power  of  the  crown  at  home,  he 
did  not  neglect  the  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchy 
abroad.     The  thirty  years'  war  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  this  object.     The  same  man  who 
persecuted  with  the  greatest  severity  the  protestants 
in  France,  employed  all  the  arts  of  negotiation  and 
even  force  of  arms  to  protect  the  same  sect  in  Ger- 
many, for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  house  of 
Austria.     The  king  of  Sweden,  the  great  bulwark  of 
religious  liberty  in   Germany,  received  aid  of  every 
kind  from  Richelieu,  so  long  as  he  was  not  in  danger 
of  becoming  formidable  to  France ;  but  when  the  bril- 
liant victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  gave  the  car- 
dinal reason  to  consider  his  power  as  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  Austria,  he  abandoned  that  prince  in  the 
midst  of  his  successes.    The  war  which  he  undertook 
against  Spain,   and  which  continued  till   1659,  put 
France  in  possession  of  Catalonia  and   Roussillon, 
and  the  separation  of  Portugal  from  Spain  was  effected 
by  his  assistance.     He  also  endeavoured  to  weaken 
the  Austrian  influence  in   Ital}',   and  procured  the 
transfer  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua  to   the   duke  of 
Nevers. 

In  general,  however  objectionable  may  have  been 
his  character  as  a  man,  the  duke  de  Richelieu  must 
be  allowed  to  have  deserved  the  character  of  a  great 
statesman  :  he  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having 
raised  the  power  of  the  sovereign  in  France  to  its 
highest  pitch ;  but  he  was  proud,  arrogant,  vindic- 
tive, and  unprincipled.  The  protection  which  he 
gave  to  letters  and  art  cannot  reconcile  us  to  his 
faults.  Richelieu  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1642,, 
after  having  indicated  Mazarin  as  his  successor. 
Louis  XIII.  died  a  few  months  after  him ;  but  in  the 
long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  effects  of  Richelieu's 
policy  became  visible. 

RICHELIEU,  LOUIS  FRANCOIS  ARMAND 
DU  PLESSIS,  DUKE  DE,  marshal  of  France.— 
This  nobleman  was  born  at  Paris  in  1696.  His^ 
hancisome  person,  his  vivacity,  and  his  wit,  early 
made  him  a  favourite  at  court,  and  particularly  with 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  His  childish  follies  were 
made  a  handle  of  by  malice,  and  the  jolie  ^mtpde,  as 
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lie  was  called  at  court,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille. 
After  his  release  he  was  made  aide-de-camp  of  Mar- 
shal Villars,  who  was  pleased  with  his  liveliness,  and 
his  free  and  reckless  manners.  He  was  distinguished, 
even  at  the  court  of  the  regent,  for  his  amours  and 
affairs  of  honour,  and  was  twice  confined  in  the  Bas- 
tille. In  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  his  age  the  French 
academy  chose  him  one  of  its  members,  although  he 
had  never  written  any  thing  beyond  a  billet  doiix, 
and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  orthography.  Fonte- 
nelle,  Campistron,  and  Destouches,  each  prejjared 
for  him  an  inaugural  discourse,  from  each  of  which 
he  selected  such  jiarts  as  he  liked  to  form  a  whole. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Philipsl)urg, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  by  his  courage  and 
presence  of  mind.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  the  dauphin  with  the  princess  of  Saxony  he  was 
sent  as  ami)assador  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  where 
he  made  the  most  extraordinary  display  of  pomp. 
Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the  magnificence  of 
his  entry  into  Vienna,  as  amliassador  to  that  court, 
when  the  horses  of  his  retinue  were  shod  with  silver, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  shoes  should  fall  off,  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  populace.  In  175G  he  was 
created  marshal,  and  commanded  at  tiie  siege  of 
Mahon,  which  was  occupied  by  the  English.  After 
the  capture  of  that  place  in  June  1/56  he  received 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Germany.  But 
the  marshal  had  offended  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
by  rejecting  her  proposal  of  a  match  between  his  son 
and  her  daughter,  and  after  the  convention  of  Closter 
Seven  in  1757  he  was  recalled.  He  had  enriched 
himself  while  in  Germany,  where  he  had  also  in- 
dulged his  soldiers  in  license  and  plunder,  by  his 
exactions.  It  should  always  be  remembered  to  his 
credit  that  he  dissuaded  Louis  XV.  from  ])ersecuting 
the  protestants.  His  example  contributed  greatly  to 
extend  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness  in  France, 
since  he  was  the  dictator  of  fashion.  He  continued 
to  prosecute  alFairs  of  gallantry  even  in  his  old  age, 
and  was  married  the  third  time  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years.  The  "  Memoires  du  Marechal  de  Riche- 
lieu" were  written,  under  his  direction,  by  Soulavie. 
He  died  in  August  1788,  ninety-three  years  old  ;  and 
two  days  before  his  death,  a  lady  having  observed  to 
him  that  his  face  still  retained  its  beauty,  he  replied, 
*'  Madame,  you  take  my  face  for  your  mirror." 
Marshal  Richelieu  had  the  courage,  the  fortune,  and 
the  talents  of  a  great  general — the  sagacity,  pru- 
dence, and  penetration  of  a  great  statesman;  but, 
with  these  and  many  amiable  qualities,  he  chose  to 
be  nothing  but  a  common  courtier. 

RICHELIEU,  ARMAND  EMANUEL  DU 
PLESSIS,  DUKE  DE.— This  French  statesman  was 
the  minister  of  state  under  Louis  XVIII.  He  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1766,  and,  after  studying  in  the  col- 
lege of  Plessis,  travelled  in  Italy,  whence  he  returned 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1789.  He 
soon  after  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  go 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II. ;  but  he  soon  quitted  that  capital 
with  the  young  prince  de  Ligne,  and  entered  into 
the  service  of  Catharine  II.,  then  at  war  with  the 
Turks.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of 
Ismail  by  Suwarrow,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  rank 
of  major-general.  In  179-t  he  was  with  Louis  XVllI. 
in  England,  whence  he  returned  to  Russia ;  but,  not 
being  well  treated  by  the  emperor  Paul,  he  quitted 
that  country,  and  after  the  peace  of  ISOl  revisited 


France,  where  Bonaparte  in  vain  attempted  to  attach 
him  to  his  service.  He  went  again  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  at  the  commencement  of  1803  was  nomi- 
nated civil  and  military  governor  of  Odessa,  a  Rus- 
sian colony  on  the  Black  Sea,  which  flourished 
greatly  under  his  superintendence.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII.  the  duke  de  Richelieu  took  his 
seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  resinned  his  func- 
tions as  first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  In 
March  181,5  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Ghent,  and, 
returning  with  him  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, he  was  appointed  president  of  the  council 
of  ministers,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  foreign 
department.  He  presided  at  the  installation  of  the 
four  academies  in  Ajjril  1818,  and  in  September  fol- 
lowing he  was  made  president  of  the  French  aca- 
demy. In  the  same  month  he  appeared  at  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  subsequently  resigned 
his  office  as  minister  of  state,  but  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  duke  de  Berry  in  1820  he  again  became 
president  of  the  council.  He  fruitlessly  opposed  the 
establishment  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and, 
finding  he  had  lost  his  influence,  he  again  retired 
from  oflfice,  and  died  soon  after  in  May  1822. 

RICHTER,  JEAN  PAUL  FREDERIC,  a  Ger- 
man  writer  of  the  first  rank  in  belles-lettres,  who 
was  born  in  March  1763  at  Wunsiedel,  in  the  Fich- 
telgebirge,  and  died  in  November  1825  at  Baireuth. 
His  father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  rector  at 
Wunsiedel,  at  a  later  period  pastor  at  Schwarzback 
on  the  Saale.  In  1780  Richter  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  in  order  to  study  theology,  but  soon 
changed  his  plan,  and  devoted  himself  to  belles- 
lettres.  As  early  as  1798  he  was  known  as  a  distin- 
guished writer  at  Leipsic.  He  went  to  Weimar, 
Berlin,  Meiningen,  &c.,  and  settled  at  Baireuth, 
having  been  made  counsellor  of  legation  by  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  and  having  received  from 
the  )>rince  primate  a  pension,  which  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia continued  after  Baireuth  had  fallen  to  him.  He 
seldom  left  his  home,  and  only  to  make  short  jour- 
neys to  the  Rhine,  Berlin,  Dresden,  &c.  He  had 
married  during  his  early  stay  at  Berlin,  and  had  two 
daughters.  Secured  by  his  pension  from  want, 
happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  blessed  with  numer- 
ous friends,  and  an  almost  childlike  amiableness, 
he  enjoyed,  to  the  last,  the  pleasures  of  nature  as 
if  they  had  been  always  new ;  having  millions  of  ad- 
mirers ;  unambitious  of  vain  distinctions,  or  objects 
beyond  his  reach  ;  with  a  heait  susceptible  of  the 
noblest  emotions  ;  believing  in  man's  goodness,  and 
firmly  relying  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  men 
that  ever  trod  this  earth.  His  death  corresponded 
with  his  life — he  calmly  fell  asleep.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  Jean  Paul's  works 
(this  was  the  name  under  which  he  wrote)  in  a  brief 
sketch  like  ours.  Jean  Paul  is  a  humorous  writer, 
but  his  humour  is  of  a  peculiar  sort.  The  want  of 
a  public  life  obliges  the  Germans  to  live  much  in  re- 
flection, the  effect  of  which  is  visible  in  almost  all 
their  writings,  and  has  left  its  traces  in  those  of  Jean, 
Paul.  His  humour  is  deeply  reflecting  and  philoso- 
]ihic,  at  the  same  time  often  truly  comic.  He  fre- 
quently rises  to  the  highest  regions,  where  he  caa 
speak  only  in  bold  metajihors ;  and,  before  we  are 
aware,  we  hear  his  inspiring  tones  die  away  like 
those  of  a  lark,  when  the  bird  has  come  again  to  the 
ground.     If  it  can  be  said  of  any  man's  waitings  that 
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they  are  poetry  in  a  prose  form,  it  is  true  of  many 
passages  in  Jean  Paul's  works.  His  writings  are 
generally  in  the  form  of  novels,  but  they  have  little 
of  the  character  of  what  we  generally  understand  by 
novels.  He  seems  to  have  liked  particularly  to  ana- 
lyze emotions,  to  dissect  individualcharacter  in  every 
station,  even  the  humblest.  He  does  not  e.xhil)it 
man  under  those  general  influences  which  operate  on 
large  masses  of  men,  but  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  the  individual  considered  as  such.  He  very 
frequently  recurs  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
in  his  writings,  as  in  his  life,  he  appears  amiable  in 
the  highest  degree.  His  works  are  the  following : — 
"  Greenland  Processes,"  "  Selection  from  the  Papers 
of  the  Devil,"  "The  Invisible  Lodge,"  "  Hesperus," 
"  Quintus  Fixlein,"  "  Biographical  Entertainments 
under  the  Skull  of  a  Giantess,"  "  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Thorn  Pieces,"  "The  Jubelsenior,"  "The  Valley  of 
Campan,  with  a  Satirical  Appendix,"  "Palingene- 
sies,"  "  Letters,  and  Future  Course  of  Life,"  "Titan," 
"  Die  Flegeljahre,"  "  Katzenberger's  Journey  to  the 
Watering  Place,"  "The  Field  Preacher  Schmelzle's 
Journey  to  Flotz,"  &c.  In  1804  he  produced  his 
first  philosophical  work  of  importance,  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  .-Esthetics,"  to  which  he  added,  in  his  last 
years,  a  "  Nachschule,  with  an  Appendix  containing 
Reviews."  It  is  full  of  original  and  discriminating 
views,  yet  hardly  a  philosophically  systematic  work. 
In  1807  he  published  his  "  Levana,"  a  work  on  edu- 
cation full  of  intelligent  views.  We  must  mention, 
also,  his  "  Fibel  (Spelling-book),"  "  Peace  Sermon," 
"  Change  of  Throne  between  Mars  and  Phoebus  in 
1814,"  "Political  Sermons  in  Lent,"  several  essays, 
for  instance,  in  his  "Museum,"  and  "  Herbstblumi- 
nen."  In  1820  appeared  his  "  Comet,  or  Nic.  Mark- 
graf,"  a  comic  work.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
began  a  new  edition  of  his  complete  works,  and  after 
his  death  appeared  his  unfinished  work,  "  Selina,  or 
on  Immortality."  From  memorandums  left  by  him 
a  work  was  prepared  after  his  death,  called  "  Truths 
from  Jean  Paul's  Life." 

RICHMOND,  CHARLES.— This  nobleman  re- 
ceived a  considerable  share  of  celebrity  from  the  duel 
which  took  place  between  him  and  his  royal  high- 
ness the  duke  of  York.  He  was  the  son  of  Lord 
George  Lennox  by  Lady  Louisa  Kerr,  and  was  born 
in  17(34.  After  finishing  his  education  he  entered  the 
army,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  coldstream 
guards,  which  was  soon  after  commanded  by  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York.  A  comjiany,  which  in- 
cludes the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army, 
was  in  due  time  attained.  In  1793  he  became  colo- 
nel, in  1803  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  35th  regiment,  and  in  1814,  after  passing  through 
the  immediate  gradations  of  major-general  and  lieu- 
tenant-general, he  obtained  that  of  full  general,  with 
the  colonelcy  of  the  35tli  regiment  of  foot.  While  in 
the  guards,  a  dispute  unhappily  took  place  between 
Colonel  Lennox  and  the  commander-in-chief.  This 
produced  a  duel,  on  which  occasion  the  marquis 
of  Hastings  acted  as  second  to  the  duke  of  York, 
while  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  was  selected  by  his  op- 
ponent. At  the  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Wim- 
bledon Common,  his  royal  highness  received  the  fire 
of  his  adversary,  but  declined  to  return  it ;  and  al- 
though no  blood  was  spilt,  yet  it  has  been  said  that 
the  shot  grazed  one  of  the  side  curls  of  the  duke  of 
York's  hair.  Unfortunately,  however,  another  aff'air 
of  honour  arose  out  of  this  ;  for  Mr.  Swift,  a  coUa- 1 


teral  descendant  of  the  famous  Dean  Swift,  having 
reflected  on  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Lennox,  a  duel 
ensued,  and  the  former  was  wounded  in  the  body. 
Soon  after  this  period.  Lord  George  Lennox  having 
retired  from  i)arliament,  a  seat  for  Sussex  became 
vacant.  On  this  occasion  Colonel  Lennox  was  elected, 
and  continued  for  many  years  to  represent  that 
county.  His  politics,  like  those  of  his  uncle,  the  late 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  were  favourable  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  and  that  minister  accord- 
ingly obtained  their  invariable  support.  In  1783  Mr. 
Lennox  married  Lady  Cliarlotte  Gordon,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Gordon.  By  this  lady  he  had  fourteen 
children.  In  1808,  his  grace,  for  he  had  now  suc- 
ceeded to  his  uncle's  title,  was  appointed  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  for  six  years. 
On  this  occasion  a  distinguished  nobleman  superin- 
tended the  political  department  as  secretary  of  state ; 
and  as  the  viceroy  was  not  averse  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  his  administration,  notwithstanding  the 
critical  nature  of  the  times,  was  not  unpopular. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  M-as  afterwards  appointed 
governor-general  of  the  British  settlements  of  North 
America.  On  this  occasion  part  of  his  family  ac- 
companied him,  and  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Charles 
Maitland,  was  at  the  same  time  nominated  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Upper  Canada.  Immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival, he  expressed  the  most  zealous  attachment  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  provinces  entrusted  to  his  care. 
He  encouraged  fresh  settlements,  received  a  multi- 
tude of  emigrants  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  and 
prepared,  by  new  fortifications,  for  the  defence  of  the  | 
British  colonies  in  case  of  any  future  attack.  But  a  1 
most  unfortunate  and  unexpected  event  suddenly  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  Having  left  Quebec,  his  grace  re- 
paired to  his  summer  residence  at  William  Henry, 
where  he  spent  some  time.  While  there  he  was  bit- 
ten by  some  rabid  animal,  either  a  tame  fox  or  a  lap- 
dog,  for  the  truth  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  as  no 
symptoms  appeared  for  a  long  time  after,  and  the  ac- 
cident was  entirely  forgotten,  his  excellency  set  for- 
ward on  his  intended  journey  to  the  upper  country. 
We  learn  from  an  official  despatch,  that  "  on  the 
morning  of  the  '23rd  of  August,  the  duke  dined  with 
a  detachment  of  officers  stationed  at  Perth  ;  and  it 
was  only  on  the  25th  that  the  first  symptoms  of  that 
disorder  presented  themselves,  which  three  days  af- 
terwards terminated  in  death.  Early  on  that  morn- 
ing his  valet  found  his  grace  alarmed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  some  trees,  which  were  near  a  window  where 
he  slept,  and  which  he  insisted  were  people  looking 
in  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  when  a  basin  of  water 
was  presented  to  him,  he  exhibited  evident  abhor- 
rence at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  on  several  other  occa- 
sions on  that  day,  and  on  the  26th,  the  same  symp- 
toms were  but  too  obvious  whenever  any  liquor  was 
presented,  and  which  it  now  appeared  his  grace  par- 
took of  with  extreme  reluctance.  On  this  day,  at 
dinner,  he  had  requested  Lieutenant-colonel  Cock- 
burne  to  take  wine  with  him  ;  but  his  grace  had  no 
sooner  lifted  the  liquid  to  his  lips,  than,  unable  to 
controul  the  violence  of  his  disease,  he  replaced  the 
glass  on  the  table,  observing,  '  Now  is  not  this  ex- 
cessively ridiculous?  ^Yell,  I'll  take  it  when  I  don't 
think  of  it.'  The  same  evening  an  assistant  surgeon, 
the  only  one  in  the  vicinity,  was  sent  for,  who  bled 
him  ;  and  his  excellency  found,  apparently,  so  much 
relief  from  it  that  he  rose  early  the  next  morning, 
and  proposed  walking,  through  Richmond  Wood  to 
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the  new  settlement  of  that  name.  He  had,  in  his 
progress  through  the  wood,  started  otF  at  hearing  a 
dog  bark,  and  was  with  difficulty  overtaken ;  and  on 
the  })arty's  arrival  at  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  at  the 
sight  of  some  stagnant  water,  his  grace  hastily  leaped 
over  a  fence,  and  rushed  into  an  adjoining  barn, 
whither  his  dismayed  companions  eagerly  followed 
him.  The  paroxysm  of  his  disorder  was  now  at  its 
height.  It  was  almost  a  miracle  that  his  grace  did 
not  die  in  the  barn.  He  was  with  difficulty  removed 
to  a  miseralile  hovel  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  28t.h,  the  duke  of  Richmond 
ex[)ired  in  the  arms  of  a  faithful  Swiss,  who  had  never 
quitted  his  master  for  a  moment.  Whilst  in  this  mi- 
serable log-hut,  reason  occasionally  resumed  her  em- 
pire ;  and  his  grace  accordingly  availed  himself  of 
these  lucid  intervals  to  address  a  letter  to  Lady  Mary 
Lennox,  in  which  he  reminded  her  that  a  favourite 
dog  belonging  to  the  household,  being  in  a  room  at 
the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  at  a  time  (five  months  before) 
when  the  duke,  shaving,  cut  his  chin,  the  dog  was 
lifted  up  to  lick  the  wound,  when  the  animal  bit  his 
grace's  chin.  The  recollection  of  this  circumstance 
gave  his  grace  but  too  sure  a  presentiment  (the  dog 
having  subsequently  run  mad)  of  his  approaching 
fate ;  and  his  grace,  therefore,  in  his  letter  to  Lady 
Mary,  expressed  his  conviction  (which,  indeed,  ap- 
pears an  irresistible  conclusion)  that  his  disorder  was 
hydrophobia.  His  grace  recommended  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  observed  by  his  children,  in  the  pain- 
ful situation  in  which  they  would  be  placed  at  his 
death  ;  and,  it  is  said,  requested  to  be  buried  in  Que- 
bec, on  the  ramparts,  like  a  soldier,  there  to  remain. 
The  duke  died  August  28th,  1819,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  corpse  was  conveyed,  first  to 
Montreal,  and  then  to  Quebec  by  water.  From  the 
2nd  to  the  4th  of  September,  the  body  lay  in  state  at 
the  Chateau  de  St.  Louis,  on  which  last  day  it  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  church. 

RICHMOND,  LEGH,  an  English  writer,  who 
was  born  on  the  29th  of  January,  1772,  at  Liverpool, 
and  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able family.  A  remai'kable  casualty  befel  him  in  his 
childhood,  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
At  a  very  early  age,  in  leaping  from  a  wall,  he  con- 
tracted an  injury  in  his  left  leg,  which  eventually 
produced  incurable  lameness.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular, that  an  accident  nearly  similar  occurred  to  his 
younger  and  only  brother,  and  also  to  his  second 
son.  Each  of  them,  in  infancy,  fell  from  an  open  win- 
dow. The  former  was  killed,  and  the  latter  was  ever 
after  afflicted  in  the  same  limb,  with  the  same  kind  of 
lameness  as  his  father.  After  a  private  preparatory 
education,  Mr.  Richmond  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  While  an  under-gradu- 
ate,  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  zeal,  and  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1794  ;  and,  with  some  inter- 
missions, he  resided  in  the  university  three  years 
longer.  In  the  summer  of  1797  he  became,  within 
the  space  of  a  very  few  weeks  to  borrow  his  own 
words,  "  academically  a  master  of  arts,  domestically 
a  husband,  parochially  a  deacon."  He  had  been 
originally  destined  to  the  law  ;  but  having  imbibed  a 
distaste  for  that  profession,  his  attention  was  subse- 
quently directed  to  the  church,  and  he  was  now  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  office.  Brading,  a  secluded  vil- 
lage in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
pastoral  labours.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of 
this  place  and  the  little  adjoining  A'illage  of  Yaver- 
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land.  It  was  soon  after  this  period  that  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  "  Practical  View  of  Christianity" 
effected  a  great  revolution  in  Mr.  Richmond's  mind, 
and  established  those  peculiar  religious  principles  and 
feelings  which  manifested  themselves  so  strongly 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  about  seven  years  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr. 
Richmond  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  to  have 
taken  a  share  in  the  duties  of  the  Lock  chapel. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  he  well  settled  in  this  new 
scene,  when,  in  the  year  1805,  he  was  presented,  by 
Miss  Fuller,  to  the  rectory  of  Turvey,  in  Bedford- 
shire. It  was  here  that  most  of  Mr.  Richmond's 
publications  were  undertaken.  He  had  previously 
printed  two  or  three  single  sermons ;  but  it  was  at 
Turvey  that  his  great  work,  "The  Fathers  of  the 
EngUsh  Church,"  was  carried  on.  While  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  he  had  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  our  earlier  and  greatest  theologians ;  and 
the  study  of  them  he  had  ever  after  zealously  prose- 
cuted. To  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
those  divines,  Mr.  Richmond  united  the  greatest  im- 
partiality and  judgment  in  forming  his  selections 
from  them.  His  work,  therefore,  presents,  in  a  com- 
paratively small  compass,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  remains  of  our  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Turvey,  also,  that 
Mr.  Richmond  drew  up  several  little  narratives,  under 
the  titles  of  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  "  The 
Negro  Servant,"  "  The  Young  Cottager,"  "  The  Cot- 
tage Conversation,"  "A  Visit  to  the  Infirmary,"  &c., 
which  were  originally  inserted  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers of  "  The  Christian  Guardian,"  and  were  after- 
wards published  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Annals  of  the 
Poor."  These  narratives  consist  of  the  stories  of 
several  of  Mr.  Richmond's  parishioners,  who  had 
either  spontaneously  imbibed  his  own  pious  views, 
or  on  wlaom  he  enforced  those  views  with  a  zeal  and 
an  anxiety  which  could  spring  only  from  the  purest 
and  most  laudable  motives.  Of  these  productions 
millions  have  been  calculated,  and  they  have  been 
translated  into  twenty  languages.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Turvey,  also,  Mr.  Richmond  became  exten- 
sively known  to  the  public  as  the  cordial  friend  and 
ready  advocate  of  the  different  religious  societies 
which  have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  sprung  up 
in  this  country.  It  is  believed  that  his  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  this  character  was  on  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  church  missionaiy  society,  before  whom 
he  was  appointed,  in  1809,  to  preach  their  annual 
sermon. 

In  1814  Mr.  Richmond  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  late  duke  of  Kent,  by  whom  he  was  honoured 
with  a  share  of  his  royal  highness's  friendship.  In 
1817  he  was  presented,  by  the  late  emperor  Ale.xan- 
der  of  Russia,  with  a  splendid  ring,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  approbation  with  which  his  imperial  majesty 
viewed  the  narratives  in  "  The  Annals  of  the  Poor." 
Many  peaceful  years  were  passed  by  Mr.  Richmond 
at  Turvey.  Happy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  no 
man  more  excelled  as  a  pattern  of  domestic  virtues. 
At  length,  in  1825,  his  peace  sustained  a  severe  blow 
by  the  death  of  his  second  son,  a  youth  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  In  a  few  months  the  stroke  was  re- 
peated ;  intelligence  arrived  that  his  eldest  son,  who 
had  been  absent  many  years,  had  died  on  his  voyage 
from  India  to  England.  These  events  had  a  great 
effect  upon  Mr.  Richmond.     His  bodily  health  de- 
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cayed,  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  of  his  life  he 
was  troubled  with  an  irritating  cough,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  an  attection  of  the  lungs.  He  al.so  con- 
tracted a  violent  cold,  which  ended  in  pleurisy  ;  from 
which,  however,  he  partially  recovered.  His  disor- 
der, however,  took  a  fatal  turn,  and  he  died  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1827- 

RIDLEY,  GLOUCESTER,  an  English  divine, 
who  derived  his  Christian  name  from  the  fact  of 
having  been  born  at  sea  in  1702,  on  board  the  Glou- 
cester Indiaman.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Winchester,  and  finished  his  studies  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  in  1729.  Having  a 
strong  partiality  for  the  stage,  he  joined  with  four 
friends  in  writing  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Fruitless 
Redress,"  each  undertaking  an  act  on  a  plan  pre- 
viously arranged.  When  they  delivered  in  their 
several  parts  at  their  meeting  in  the  winter,  few 
readers  would  have  known  that  the  whole  was  not 
the  production  of  one  author.  This  tragedy,  which 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Wilks,  but  never  acted,  is  still  in 
MS.,  with  another  called  "  Jugurtha."  Dr.  Ridley 
is  said  to  have  ])erformed  the  characters  of  Mark 
Antony,  Jaffier,  Horatio,  and  Moneses,  with  great 
applause.  For  the  principal  part  of  his  life  he  had 
no  other  preferment  than  the  small  college  living  of 
Westow  in  Norfolk,  and  the  donative  of  rojjlar  in 
Middlesex,  where  he  resided.  To  these  his  college 
added,  some  years  after,  the  living  of  Romford  in 
Essex.  "  Between  these  two  places  the  curricle  of 
his  life  had,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "  rolled  for  some 
time  almost  perpetually  upon  post-chaise  wheels,  and 
left  him  no  time  for  study."  Yet  he  possessed  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  was  honoured  with  the  inti- 
mate friendship  of  some  who  were  not  less  distin- 
guished for  learning  than  for  worth.  >  In  1740  and 
1741  he  preached  "Eight  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's 
Lecture,"  which  were  published  in  1742,  8vo.  In 
1756  he  declined  an  offer  of  going  to  Ireland  as  first 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  in  return  for  which 
he  was  to  have  had  the  choice  of  promotion,  either 
at  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  Westminster,  or  Wind- 
sor. His  modesty  inducing  him  to  leave  the  choice 
of  these  to  his  patron,  the  consequence  was  that  he 
obtained  none  of  them.  In  1763  he  published  "The 
Life  of  Bishop  Ridley"  by  subscription,  and  cleared 
by  it  SOOZ.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  both  his  sons.  The  elder,  James, 
was  author  of  "  The  Tales  of  the  Genii,"  and  other 
literary  works.  Thomas,  the  younger,  was  sent  by 
the  East  India  company  as  a  writer  to  Madras,  where 
he  died  of  the  small-pox.  In  1765  Dr.  Ridley  pub- 
lished his  "  Review  of  Philips's  Life  of  Cardinal 
Pole;"  and  in  1768,  in  reward  for  his  labours  in  this 
controversy,  and  in  another  which  "  The  Confes- 
sional" produced,  he  was  presented  by  Archbishop 
Seeker  to  a  golden  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Salisbury,  the  only  reward  he  received  during  a 
long,  useful,  and  laborious  life,  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  his  function.  At  length,  worn  out  with  infirmi- 
ties, he  departed  tliis  life  in  1774,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  daughters.  His  epitaph,  which  was  written 
by  Bishop  Lowth,  with  his  usual  elegance,  states 
that  for  his  merits  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  diploma,  which  is 
the  highest  literary  honour  that  learned  body  has  to 
bestow. 
.    RIDLEY,  NICHOLAS,  a  celebrated  bishop  of 


London  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  his 
successor  Mary,  \\'ho  was  born  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  .sixteenth  century,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  travelled  on  the  continent,  and,  during 
a  three  years'  absence  from  his  native  country,  be- 
came acquainted  with  several  of  the  early  reformers, 
whose  doctrines  he  afterwards  warmly  espoused. 
Returning  to  Cambridge  he  filled  the  office  of  proc- 
tor to  the  university,  and  as  such  protested  against 
the  claims  of  the  papal  see  to  the  supreme  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  in  the  realm.  He  was  also  chosen 
public  orator,  and,  through  the  patronage  of  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  became  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains, and  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
elevated  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  Three  years  after, 
on  the  deprivation  of  Bonner,  Ridley  was  made  bi- 
shop of  London,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
tempered  zeal  in  favour  of  the  protestant  church,  and 
especially  by  his  liberality  and  kindness  towards  the 
family  of  his  predecessor.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
a  dread  of  the  succession  of  a  Roman  catholic  sove- 
reign induced  him  to  listen  to  those  who  made  an 


attempt  to  secure  the  protestant  ascendency,  by 
placing  the  lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne.  The 
defeat  of  this  scheme,  the  active  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  discipline,  and  the 
construction  of  the  liturgy,  together  with  his  intimate 
connexion  with  Cranmer,  marked  Ridley  out  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  victims  of  papal  authority. 
The  form  of  a  trial  was  indeed  granted  him  ;  a  de- 
putation of  popish  bishops  was  appointed  to  hold  a 
formal  disputation  on  the  controverted  ])oints  with 
him  at  Oxford,  and  he  was  condemned,  as  a  recusant 
and  obstinate  heretic,  to  the  stake.  This  sentence 
he  underwent  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  in  company 
with  his  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  Latimer,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1555,  in  Oxford.  We  subjoin  his 
autograph. 

n,^  ^  ill      C^yVxA; 
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RIDLEY,  SIR  THOxMAS,  an  eminent  English 
civilian,  wlio  lived  in  the  reij^n  of  James  I.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  became  provost  of 
Eton  colleo^e,  and,  in  addition  to  which,  he  obtained 
several  other  valuable  appointments.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Law,"  for  ^\Titing  which  King  James 
bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  His 
death  took  place  in  1G29. 

RIEDESEL,  FREDERICA  CHARLOTTE 
LOUISA,  BARONESS.— This  lady  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Prussian  minister  of  state,  Massow,  and 
was  born  at  Brandenburg  in  1746.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  she  was  married  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Riede- 
sel,  who  commanded  the  Brunswick  troops  employed 
in  the  English  service  in  America  in  1777.  Madame 
Riedesel,  who  accompanied  her  husband,  wrote  an 
interesting  account  of  her  adventures,  published  by 
her  son-in-law,  the  count  de  Reuss,  under  the  title  of 
"Voyage  to  America,  or  Letters  of  Madame  von  Rie- 
desel." She  returned  to  Europe  in  1783,  and  having 
lost  her  husband,  who  had  been  made  a  general,  in 
1800,  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Berlin,  where  she 
died  in  1808. 

RIEGO  Y  NUNEZ,  RAFAEL  DEL,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  patriot,  who  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
province  of  Asturias  in  1785.  After  having  been 
liberally  educated,  he  entered  the  army,  and  served 
during  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Bonaparte.  He  was 
taken  prisoner ;  and  on  his  liberation,  the  constitu- 
tional general,  Abisbal,  gave  him  a  staff  appointment; 
and  when  that  chief  betrayed  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence, Riego  retired  from  the  service  in  disgust,  and 
for  a  time  led  a  private  life.  In  the  beginning  of 
1820,  at  the  head  of  a  battalion,  he  proclaimed  the 
Spanish  constitution,  and  traversing  a  large  extent 
of  country,  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortress,  with  the 
small  number  of  troops  who  had  the  patriotism  and 
<;ourage  to  follow  his  example.    Being  threatened  by 


a  powerful  army,  and  aware  of  the  danger  of  delay, 
he  saUied  forth  from  the  isle  of  Leon  with  a  few  hun- 
dred brave  men,  made  his  way  through  the  forces 
that  opposed  his  passage,  visited  several  large  towns, 
intimidated  the  authorities,  fought  obstinately,  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  retired  to  the 
mountains,  with  the  determination  to  defend  himself 


to  the  last  extremity  rather  than  submit  tothe  mercy 
of  his  enemies.  But  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  he 
had  excited  was  not  extinguished  ;  the  provinces 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  independ- 
ence, and  Riego  received  the  homage  of  national 
gratitude.  His  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of 
those  in  power,  and  he  was  calumniated  as  a  pro- 
moter of  anarchy  and  disorder  ;  his  army  was  dis- 
solved and  he  was  proscribed.  But  he  preserved  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  was  appointed  a  deputy 
to  the  cortes  of  1822,  of  which  assembly  he  became 
the  president,  and  in  this  arduous  station  displayed 
prudence  and  firmness,  with  a  conciliatory  disposition 
that  did  him  honour.  When  King  Ferdinand  refused 
to  maintain  the  constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to 
observe,  Riego  again  appeared  in  arms  to  assert  the 
liberty  of  his  country ;  but  it  was  destined  to  fall  be- 
fore foreign  foes.  He  was  taken  prisoner  after  the 
surrender  of  Cadiz  to  the  French,  under  the  duke 
d'Angouleme,  and  being  conveyed  to  Madrid,  was 
executed  as  a  traitor  on  the  7th  of  November,  1823. 
His  widow,  who  sought  refuge  in  England,  died  at 
Chelsea,  in  June,  1824. 

RIENZL  NICHOLAS  GABRINI  DE.  — This 
brave  but  unfortunate  tribune  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  became  celebrated  by 
his  attempts  to  restore  the  Roman  republic.  Al- 
though the  son  of  one  of  the  lowest  order  of  tavern- 
keepers,  he  received  a  literary  education,  and  early 
distinguished  himself  by  his  talents,  parts,  and  ele- 
vated sentiments.  The  glory  of  ancient  Rom.e  excited 
his  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  regarded  by  the  common 
people  as  an  extraordinary  person,  destined  to  rescue 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  which,  on 
the  removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  had  become  in 
the  highest  degree  oppressive.  He  obtained  the  ])ost 
of  public  scribe  or  notary,  and  in  1346  was  joined  in 
a  deputation  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon,  to 
exliort  him  to  bring  back  the  papal  court  to  its  ori- 
ginal seat.  He  acted  on  this  occasion  with  so  much 
energy  and  eloquence  that  the  pope  created  him  an 
apostolic  notary,  which  office,  on  his  return,  he  exe- 
cuted with  strict  probity.  He  let  no  opportunity 
escape  to  excite  the  discontent  of  the  people,  by  ha- 
ranguing against  the  nobility  and  the  defects  of  the 
public  administration.  Having  prepared  men's  minds 
for  a  change,  and  engaged  persons  of  all  orders  in 
his  designs,  in  the  month  of  April,  1347,  during  the 
absence  of.^tephen  Colonna,  the  governor  of  Rome, 
he  summoned  a  secret  assembly  upon  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  before  which  he  made  an  energetic  speech,  and 
induced  them  all  to  subscribe  an  oath  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  apian  of  government,  which  he  entitled 
the  good  estate.  He  had  even  the  address  to  gain 
over  the  pope's  vicar,  and,  in  a  second  assembly  in 
the  capitol,  produced  fifteen  articles  as  the  basis  of 
the  good  estate,  which  were  unanimously  approved  ; 
and  the  people  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  tri- 
bune, with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  all  the 
other  attributes  of  sovereignty.  The  governor,  Co- 
lonna, upon  his  return,  threatei}ed  him  with  punish- 
ment, but  was  himself  constrained  to  quit  the  city, 
and  Rienzi  banished  several  of  the  noble  families, 
after  capitally  punishing  such  as  were  convicted  of 
oppression  and  injustice. 

In  the  first  e.\ercise  of  his  authority,  he  conducted 
himself  with  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  the  public 
good ;  and  even  the  pope  was  induced  to  sanction 
his  power.     The  reputation  of  the  new  tribune  ex- 
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tended  throughout  Italy,  and  his  friendship  was  even 
sohcited  ])y  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  emperor 
Louis.  Petrarch  was  highly  interested  in  his  pro- 
ceedings ,-  and  there  are  extant  several  eloquent  let- 
ters, in  which  that  poet  exhorts  him  to  persevere  in 
his  glorious  undertakings.  But  the  intoxication  of 
supreme  power  began  to  betray  him  into  extrava- 
gances. He  caused  himself  to  be  created  a  knight, 
with  a  mixture  of  religious  and  military  ceremonies, 
and  cited  the  two  rival  emperors,  Charles  and  Louis, 
to  appear  before  him  to  justify  their  pretensions.  He 
also  dismissed  the  pope's  legate,  and,  reducing  the 
nobles  into  complete  humiliation,  commenced  a  reign 
of  terror.  But  at  length,  finding  that  he  had  lost 
the  aftection  and  confidence  of  the  people,  he  with- 
drew in  1348  from  Rome,  and  remained  in  Naples 
until  1.350,  when  he  took  advantage  of  the  jubilee  to 
return  secretly  to  Rome  ;  but,  being  discovered,  he 
withdrew  to  Prague.  Thence  he  came  into  the  hands 
of  Pope  Clement  at  Avignon,  who  confined  him  three 
years,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  try  him  ;  his 
successor,  Innocent  VI.,  released  Rienzi,  and  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  oppose  another  popular  demagogue, 
named  Boroncelli.  The  Romans  received  him  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  he  recovered  his 
former  authority ;  but  after  a  turbulent  administra- 
tion of  a  few  months,  the  nobles  excited  another  se- 
dition against  him,  in  which  he  was  massacred  in 
October  1354.  His  last  brief  career  had  been  marked 
with  great  cruelty,  which  excited  the  populace  to 
treat  his  remains  with  indignity.  Rienzi,  who  pos- 
sessed a  union  of  fanaticism  and  artifice,  was  more 
energetic  in  speech  and  council  than  in  action,  and 
failed  in  courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  great  emer- 
gencies. 

RIES,  FERDINAND,  a  distinguished  piano-forte 
player  and  composer,  who  was  born  in  Bonn,  on  the 
Rhine.  Beethoven  was  his  teacher,  and  under  his 
direction  he  appeared  before  the  public  in  Vienna,  in 
1804  and  1805.  After  several  journeys  he  settled  in 
London  as  teacher  and  composer.  In  1817  he  also 
became  director  of  the  philharmonic  concert.  In 
1825  he  retired  to  Bonn.  His  productions  are  very 
numerous. 

RIGBY,  EDWARD,  a  medical  practitioner,  who 
was  a  fellow  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Besides  several  medical 
tracts,  he  published  "  An  Account  of  Holkham  and 
its  Agriculture."  In  August  1815  his  lady  presented 
him  with  three  sons  andadaughterat  one  time.  Before 
the  birth  of  these  little  ones  Dr.  Rigby  was  the  father 
of  eight  children,  the  two  eldest  of  whom  were  twins. 
Remarkable  as  was  the  above  event,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  peculiarly  so.  Dr. 
Rigby  was  a  great-grand  father  ;  and  probably  never 
before  was  born,  at  one  birth,  three  great  uncles  and 
one  great  aunt — such  being  the  relationship  between 
the  above-mentioned  parties  and  the  infant  son  of 
Mr.  John  Bowtree,  jun.,  of  Colchester.  The  corpo- 
ration of  Norwich  voted  a  piece  of  plate  of  twenty- 
five  guineas  value  to  Dr.  Rigby  and  his  lady  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  memorable  birth  of  their  four  children, 
the  event  to  be  recorded  in  the  city-books,  and  the 
names  of  the  children  to  be  inscribed  on  the  plate. 
None  of  these  children  lived  quite  twelve  weeks.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  alluded  to  Dr.  Rigby  pub- 
.ished  some  papers  "  On  the  Uterine  Hemorrhage," 
"  On  the  Use  of  the  Red  Peruvian  Bark  in  the  Cure 
of  Intermittents,"  "  On  the  Theory  of  Animal  Heat," 
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and  "  Chemical  Observations  on  Sugar,"  &c.     Dr. 
Rigby  died  in  1821,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

RILEY,  JOHN,  an  EngUsh  artist,  who  was  born 
in  London  in  1G46,  and  was  instructed  in  his  profes- 
sion by  Fuller  and  Zoust.  Lord  Orford  considered 
him  the  best  native  artist  that  England  had  ever  pro- 
duced, and  says  that  "  there  are  draperies  and  heads 
painted  by  him  which  would  do  honour  to  Lely  or 
Kneller."  He  died,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  in 
1691. 

RIPPERDA,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  BARON  OF.— 
This  nobleman  was  born,  in  1680,  in  Groningen,  and 
was  educated  under  the  Jesuits  of  Cologne,  but,  on 
marrying  a  protestant  lady,  conformed  to  her  religion . 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Dutch  service,  and 
in  1715  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
when  he  returned  to  the  catholic  religion  and  settled 
at  Madrid,  and  the  king  finally  made  him  duke  of 
Ripperda  and  his  prime  minister ;  but,  from  his  ineffi- 
ciency, incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  he  was 
dismissed  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Segovia, 
whence  he  escaped  and  came  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  1730,  when  he  crossed  over  to  tlie 
Hague,  and  resumed  the  protestant  religion.  But 
his  restless  and  ambitious  disposition  would  not  allow 
him  to  remain  tranquil,  and  in  1731  he  went  to  Mo- 
rocco, where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Muley 
Abdalla,  and  declaring  himself  a>  convert  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  taking  the  name  of  Osman, 
he  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the  Moorish  army 
at  the  siege  of  Ceuta.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Moors 
he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  and  for 
a  time  he  lived  in  retirement.  He  then  formed  a  new 
project  for  the  consolidation  of  different  religions, 
particularly  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  even  made  some  converts.  He  finally 
retired  to  Tetuan,  but  his  projecting  spirit  animated 
him  to  the  last,  and  he  advanced  considerable  sums 
to  Theodore,  Baron  Neuhof,  to  assist  his  attempts  on 
the  crown  of  Corsica.     His  death  took  place  in  1737. 

RISDON,  TRISTRAM,  an  English  topographical 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Winscot,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1580.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  on  leaving 
the  university  he  went  to  reside  on  his  own  estate  in 
his  native  county,  and  devoted  nearly  all  his  time 
to  the  illustration  of  Devonian  antiquities  and  topo- 
graphy. He  died  in  1640,  leaving,  in  manuscript, 
"  A  Description  or  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon." 
This  work  was  not  published  till  1723. 

RISHTON,  EDWARD,  a  learned  catholic  divine, 
who  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Brazennose  college,  Oxford.  He  suftered 
much  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  died  in  banish- 
ment in  1586.  His  best  known  work  is  entitled 
"  Synopsis  Renim  Ecclesiasticarum  ad  Annum."  He 
also  published  Sanders's  "  History  of  the  English 
Schism." 

RITCHIE,  JOSEPH,  an  enterprising  English  tra- 
veller, who  M-as  engaged,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
African  association,  in  a  scientific  mission  into  the 
interior  of  Africa.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  bring  the  pro- 
secution of  his  arduous  undertaking  to  a  successful 
result,  being  well-informed,  zealous,  patient,  and  en- 
terprising. Had  he  been  able  to  penetrate  to  Tim- 
buctoo  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  geography  and 
customs  of  Africa  would  have  received  much  new 
illustration.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  a  native  of  Otley,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  had,  we  understand,  been  for  a  con- 
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siderable  period  in  the  service,  and  inured  to  a  hot 
dimate.  How  many  men  of  science  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  their  thirst  for  knowledge!  Of  six  persons 
who  accompanied  Niebuhr,  theDanish  traveller,  in  his 
tour  through  Aralna,  he  alone"survived.  Since  then 
Mungo  Park,  Horneman, Captain  J. R.Tuckey,  Brown, 
Burckhardt,  Clapperton,  and  others  have  fallen  a  sa- 
crifice to  a  climate  which  seems  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  European  constitutions.  Mr.  Richie's  death  took 
place  at  Mourzouk  on  the  19th  of  November,  1819  ; 
and  we  believe  his  last  illness  arose  almost  entirely 
from  vexation  of  mind  and  the  hardships  which  he 
had,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Lyon,  endured  in 
that  grave  of  Europeans — the  interior  of  Africa. 

RITSON,  JOSEPH,  an  English  lawyer  and  anti- 
quary, who  was  born  at  Stockton,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  but  settled  in  London,  where  he  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  conveyancer.  As  an  antiquary  he 
displayed  much  industry  and  inteUigence,  especially 
with  regard  to  our  early  national  poetry;  but;  his  e.x- 
centricities,  which  were  displayed  in  his  critical  re- 
marks on  'Iliomas  Warton,  Dr.  Percy,  and  other 
learned  men  of  the  day,  admit  of  no  excuse  but  in- 
sanity; indeed,  his  death  took  place  in  a  madhouse 
in  Hoxton,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1803.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  "  A  Collection  of  English  Songs," 
"The  English  Anthology,"  "  Robin  Hood,  a  Collec- 
tion of  English  Ballads,"  and  "  The  Bibliographia 
Poetica." 

RITPENHOUSE,  DAVID,  a  distinguished  Ame- 
rican astronomer,  who  was  born  near  German  town, 
Pennsylvania,  in  April  1732.  During  his  early  years 
he  was  employed  on  his  father's  farm,  yet  even  there 
his  peculiar  genius  manifested  itself.  His  younger 
brother  used  to  say  that  while  David  was  employed 
in  the  fields  he  repeatedly  observed  the  fences,  and 
even  the  plough  with  which  he  had  been  working, 
marked  over  with  mathematical  figures.  The  con- 
struction of  a  wooden  clock  exhibited  the  first  evi- 
dence of  his  mechanical  talents.  He  was  then  but 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  had  never  received  any 
instruction  either  in  mathematics  or  mechanics.  The 
delicacy  of  his  constitution,  and  the  irresistible  bent 
of  his  genius,  soon  after  induced  his  parents  to  allow 
of  his  giving  up  husbandry,  and  to  procure  for  him 
the  tools  of  a  clock  and  mathematical  instrument 
maker.  From  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-five  he 
applied  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity  both  to 
his  trade  and  to  his  studies.  Engaged  throughout 
the  day  in  the  former,  it  was  only  the  time  commonly 
assigned  to  rest,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  his 
idle  hours,  that  he  could  devote  to  the  latter.  Yet, 
with  so  little  time  at  his  command,  with  but  two  or 
three  books,  and  without  the  least  instruction,  he 
acquired  so  considerable  a  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  "  Principia" 
of  Newton.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  discovered 
the  method  of  fluxions,  and  that  he  did  not  know, 
until  some  years  afterwards,  that  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz had  contested  the  honour  of  an  invention  of 
which  he  deemed  himself  the  author. 

It  was  during  this  double  employment  of  his  time 
in  labour  and  in  study  that  Mr.  Rittenhouse  planned 
and  executed  an  instrument,  in  which  his  m.athema- 
tical  knowledge  and  his  mechanical  skill  were  equally 
required.  This  instrument  was  the  orrery.  Ma- 
chines intended  to  give  to  the  student  of  astronomy 
a  general  conception  of  the  relative  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  had  been  constructed  before ;  but 
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the  object  of  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  to  construct  an 
instrument  by  means  of  which  he  could  exhibit,  with 
accuracy,  the  positions  of  the  planets  and  their  satel- 
lites at  any  given  period  of  the  world,  past,  present, 
or  future.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  make  a  kind  of  perpe- 
tual astronomical  almanac,  in  v.'hich  the  results,  in- 
stead of  being  given  in  tables,  were  to  be  actually 
exhibited  to  the  eye.  In  this  attempt  he  succeeded. 
Two  of  these  orreries  were  made  by  his  own  hands. 
One  belongs  to  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
other  to  the  college  of  Princeton.  In  1769  Mr.  Rit- 
tenhouse was  named  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  American  philosophical  society  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  which  took 
place  on  the  3rd  of  June  in  that  year.  A  temporary 
observatory  was  directed  to  be  built  for  the  purpose 
near  his  residence.  In  silence  and  trembling  anx- 
iety Mr.  Rittenhouse  and  his  friends  waited  for  the 
predicted  moment  of  observation ;  it  came  and  brought 
with  it  all  that  had  been  wished  for  and  expected  by 
those  who  saw  it.  In  Mr.  Rittenhouse  it  excited,  in 
the  instant  of  one  of  the  contacts  of  the  planet  with 
the  sun,  an  emotion  of  delight  so  exquisite  and 
jiowerful  as  to  induce  fainting.  The  reputation  which 
Mr.  Rittenhouse  had  now  so  justly  acquired  as  an 
astronomer  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  he  was  employed  in  several  operations  of  great 
public  importance. 

In  1779  he  was  appointed,  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  adjusting 
a  territorial  dispute  between  that  state  and  Virginia, 
and  the  success  of  this  com.mission  is  ascribed  in  a 
great  degree  to  his  skill  and  prudence.  In  1786  he 
was  employed  in  fixing  the  northern  line  which  di- 
vides Pennsylvania  from  New  York.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  employed  in  settling  the  limits  between  New 
Yorkand  New  Jersey  ;  and  in  17  87  he  was  called  upon 
to  assist  in  fixing  a  boundary  line  between  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  Boston  in  1782,  and  of  the 
royal  society  of  London  in  1795.  In  1791  he  was 
chosen  the  successor  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  philosophical  society.  All 
his  philosophical  communications  were  made  through 
the  medium  of  the  Transactions  of  this  society,  and 
the  list  of  his  papers  printed  in  the  first  three  volumes 
shows  his  zeal  for  science  and  the  fertility  of  his  ge- 
nius. In  1777  Dr.  Rittenhouse  was  appointed  trea- 
surer of  Pennsylvania,  in  v/hich  office  he  continued 
until  1789.  In  1792  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general 
government,  director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States. 
The  mechanical  skill  of  Dr.  Rittenhouse  rendered 
him  a  highly  useful  officer.  In  1795  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health.  His 
constitution,  naturally  feeble,  had  been  rendered  still 
more  so  by  sedentary  labour  and  midnight  studies, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June,  1796,  he  died.  His  last 
illness  was  short  and  painful,  but  his  patience  and 
benevolence  did  not  forsake  him.  Upon  being  told 
that  some  of  his  friends  had  called  at  his  door  to  in- 
qviire  how  he  was,  he  asked  why  they  were  not  in- 
vited into  his  chamber  to  see  him.  "  Because,"  said 
his  wife,  "  you  are  too  weak  to  speak  to  them." 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  that  is  true,  but  still  I  could  have 
pressed  their  hands."  In  private  life  Dr.  Rittenhouse 
exhibited  all  those  mild  and  amiable  virtues  by  which 
it  is  adorned.  As  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  friend, 
he  was  a  model  of  excellence.  Immediately  after  his 
3  D 
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decease  the  American  philosophical  society  decreed 
him  the  honour  of  a  public  eulogium,  and  this  duty 
was  executed  in  the  ablest  manner  by  Dr.  Rush.  In 
1813  a  large  volume  of  memoirs  of  his  life  was  pub- 
lished by  his  relative,  William  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Lan- 
caster, the  materials  for  which  were  derived  from  the 
work  iiist  mentioned. 

RliTER,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  na- 
tural ])hilosopher,  who  was  born  in  1776  at  Samitz, 
near  Hainan,  in  Silesia,  and  died  in  ISIO  at  Munich. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  the  study  of  galvanism ; 
but  excessive  labour,  exhausting  experiments,  a  bad 
wife,  and  consequent  intemperance, brought  him  early 
to  the  grave.  His  works,  which  are  of  uncommon 
importance,  as  far  as  galvanism  is  concerned,  are, 
"  Contributions  to  the  Better  Understanding  of  Gal- 
vanism," "  Proof  that  a  continual  Galvanism  accom- 
panies the  Process  of  Life,"  "  Physico-Chemical 
Treatises,"  and  "  Fragments  of  the  Papers  of  aYoung 
Philosopher."  They  were  all  in  the  German.  He 
contributed  many  articles  to  Gilbert's  "  Annals  of 
Physics,"  and  Voigt's  "  Magazine  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence." 

RIVINGTON,  CHARLES,  an  eminent  London 
bookseller,  who  was  one  of  the  sons  of  John  Riving- 
ton,  Esq.,  who  carried  on  a  considerable  business  as 
a  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  where  he  died  in  1792.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  business  by  his  sons,  Messrs.  Francis  and 
Charles  Rivington.  Francis  Rivington  died  in  Oc- 
tober lS'2-2,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  John  Rivington, 
as  his  representative  in  the  firm.  The  various  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Rivington  have  now,  we  believe, 
for  upwards  of  a  century  continued  booksellers  to 
the  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  and 
been  uniformly  patronised  by  the  episcopal  bench, 
and  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy :  innumerable, 
therefore,  are  the  valuable  \\-orks  on  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  that  have  been  puljlished  at  their 
expense,  or  under  their  auspices.  The  family  of  Mr. 
Charles  Rivington  have  also  been  always  much  con- 
nected with  the  company  of  stationers.  At  one  time 
his  father,  two  uncles,  and  three  brothers  were,  with 
himself,  liverymen  of  the  company.  His  youngest 
brother,  Henry  Rivington,  died  clerk  of  the  company, 
in  June  1S29,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  that  office 
by  a  son  of  Charles  Rivington.  His  father  served 
the  office  of  master  of  the  company  in  1775,  his  bro- 
ther Francis  in  1S05,  and  he  himself  in  1819-  He 
had  previously  assiduously  served  the  company  for 
many  years  in  the  arduous  office  of  one  of  the  stock- 
keepers.  He  left  a  nephew  and  four  sons,  livery- 
men of  the  company,  and  four  daughters.  His  death 
was  very  sudden.  He  was  on  the  point  of  removal 
from  his  residence  in  Waterloo  Place  to  a  house 
he  had  taken  in  Brunswick  Square,  and  in  the  in- 
terval had  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Curling,  to  sleep  at  her  house  in  the  King's 
Road.  As  he  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast,  one 
of  his  nephews  entered  his  bedroom,  and  found  him 
on  the  floor  quite  dead.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died 
whilst  dressing  himself. 

RIZZIO,  or  RICCI,  DAVID.— This  celebrated 
favourite  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  was  the  son  of  a 
professor  of  music  and  dancing  at  Turin,  where  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  His  musical  abilities  procured 
him  notice  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  while  his  talents  as 
a  hnguist  caused  him  to  be  selected  by  the  ambas- 
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sador  from  the  grand-duke  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
as  a  part  of  his  suite.  In  1564  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Holy  Rood  House,  M-here  he  soon  became 
so  great  a  favourite  with  the  queen  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed her  secretary  for  foreign  languages.  The 
distinction  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  mistress 
soon  excited  the  envy  of  the  nobles  and  the  jealousy 
of  Darnley ;  the  hatred  of  the  former  being  increased 
as  much  by  the  religion  as  by  the  arrogant  deport- 
ment of  the  new  fa\-ourite,  while  the  suspicions  of 
the  latter  were  excited  by  his  address  and  accomplish- 
ments. A  conspiracy,  with  the  king  at  its  head,  was 
formed  for  his  destruction,  and  before  he  had  en- 
joyed two  years  of  court  favour,  the  lord  Ruthven, 
and  others  of  his  party,  were  introduced  by  Darnley 
into  the  queen's  apartment,  v\-here  they  dispatched 
the  object  of  their  revenge  by  fifty-six  stabs,  in  the 
presence  of  his  mistress,  in  1566.  Popular  tradition 
assigns  to  Rizzio  the  amelioration  of  the  Scottish 
style  of  music.  His  skill  in  the  performance  of  the 
national  melodies  on  his  favourite  instrument,  the 
lute,  tended  not  a  little  to  their  general  improvement 
and  popularity  with  the  higher  classes;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  style  of  Scottish  music  was  determined 
long  before  the  time  of  Mary ;  and  many  of  the  airs 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Rizzio  are  easily  traced 
to  more  distant  periods. 

ROBERTS,  PETER,  a  learned  witer  on  British 
history  and  controversial  theology.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  North  Wales,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  university  of  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree 
ofM.A.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  obtained  j 
the  living  of  Hatkin,  in  Fhntshire,  and  there  devoted  I 
the  whole  of  his  leisure  to  literature.  He  published 
a  number  of  valuable  works  ;  among  the  most  im- 
portant we  may  mention  his  "  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  Britain,"  and  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of 
the  Ancient  Britons."     He  died  in  1819. 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM.— This  eminent  Scot- 
tish historian  was  born  in  1721,  at  Borthwick,  in 
Mid-Lothian,  where  his  father  was  then  minister. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
school  of  Dalkeith,  and  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1733.  Dr.  Robertson's  studies  at  the  university  be- 
ing completed,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Dalkeith  in  1741,  and  in  1743  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir  in  East  Lothian  by 
the  Earl  of  Hopeton.  The  income  was  but  incon- 
siderable (the  whole  emoluments  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year) ;  but  the  preferment,  such 
as  it  was,  came  to  him,  at  a  time  singularly  fortunate  ; 
for,  not  long  afterwards,  his  father  and  mother  died 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  leaving  a  family  of 
six  daughters  and  a  younger  son,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  required  every  aid  which  his  slender  funds 
enabled  him  to  bestow.  Dr.  Robertson's  conduct  in 
this  trying  situation,  while  it  bore  the  most  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  generosity  of  his  disposition, 
and  to  the  warmth  of  his  affections,  was  strongly 
marked  with  that  manly  decision  in  his  plans,  and 
that  persevering  steadiness  in  their  execution,  which 
were  characteristical  features  of  his  mind.  Unde- 
terred by  the  magnitude  of  a  charge  which  must 
have  appeared  fatal  to  the  prospects  that  had  hitherto 
animated  his  studies,  and  resolved  to  sacrifice  to  a 
sacred  duty  all  personal  considerations,  he  invited 
his  father's  family  to  Gladsmuir,  and  continued  to 
educate  his  sisters  under  his  own  roof,  till  they  were 
settled  respectably  in  the  world.     Nor  did  he  think 
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himself  at  liberty,  till  then,  to  complete  an  union 
which  had  been  long  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and 
which  maybe  justly  numbered  among  the  most  for- 
tunate incidents  of  his  life.  He  remained  single  till 
1731,  when  he  married  his  cousin  Miss  Mary  Nis- 
bet,  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Nisbet,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
those  family  duties  which  had  devolved  uj)on  him  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  parents,  the  rebellion  of  l"4o 
broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  atlbrded  him  an  opj)ortu- 
nity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  that  zeal  for  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  bis  country  which  he  had 
imbibed  with  the  first  principles  of  his  education  ; 
and  which  afterwards,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
forty  years,  wlien  he  was  called  on  to  employ  his 
eloquence  in  the  national  commemoration  of  the  revo- 
lution, seemed  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  bis  youth.  His 
situation  as  a  country  clergyman  confined,  indeed, 
his  patriotic  exertions  within  a  narrow  sphere;  but 
even  here  his  conduct  was  guided  by  a  mind  supe- 
rior to  the  scene  in  which  he  acted.  On  one  occa- 
sion (when  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels)  the  state  of  i)ub- 
lic  affairs  appeared  so  critical  that  he  thought  him- 
self justified  in  laying  aside,  for  a  time,  the  pacific 
habits  of  his  profession,  and  in  quitting  his  parochial 
residence  at  Gladsmuir,  to  join  the  volunteers  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  when,  at  last,  it  was  determined 
that  the  city  should  be  surrendered,  he  was  one  of 
the  small  band  who  repaired  to  Haddington,  and 
offered  their  services  to  the  commander  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces. 

The  duties  of  his  sacred  profession  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  discharged  with  a  jjunctuality  which  se- 
cured to  him  the  veneration  and  attachment  of  his 
parishioners  ;  while  the  eloquence  and  taste  that  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  preacher  drew  the  attention  of 
the  neighbouring  clergy,  and  jirepared  the  way  for 
that  influence  in  the  church  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tained. A  sermon  which  he  preached  in  the  year 
1755,  before  the  society  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge,  and  which  was  the  earliest  of  all  his  pub- 
lications, affords  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  eminence  he 
might  have  attained  in  that  species  of  composition, 
if  his  genius  had  not  inclined  him  more  strongly  to 
other  studies.  This  sermon,  the  only  one  he  ever 
published,  has  been  long  ranked,  in  both  parts  of 
our  island,  among  the  best  models  of  pulpit  eloquence 
in  our  language.  It  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  is  well  known,  in  some  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, in  the  German  translation  of  Mr.  Ebeling.  A 
few  years  before  this  period  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  debates  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  The  questions  which  were  then 
agitated  in  that  place  have  long  ceased  to  be  inte- 
resting ;  but  they  were  highly  important  at  the  time, 
as  they  involved,  not  only  the  authority  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  ecclesiastical  judicature,  but  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  and  good  order  of  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  '*  Select  Society"  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1754,  opened  another  field 
for  the  display  and  for  the  cultivation  of  his  talents. 
This  institution,  intended  partly  for  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  partly  for  the  improvement  of  the  mem- 
bers in  public  speaking,  was  projected  by  Mr.  Allan 
Ramsay  the  painter,  and  a  few  of  his  friends ;  but 
soon  attracted  so  much  of  the  public  notice,  that  in 
the  following  year  the  number  of  members  exceeded 
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I  a  hundred,  including  all  the  individuals  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  neighbourhood  who  were  most  distinguislied 
by  genius  or  by  literary  attainments.  The  society 
subsisted  in  vigour  for  si.x  or  seven  years,  and  pro- 
duced debates  such  as  have  not  often  been  lieard  in 
modern  assemblies  ; — debates,  where  the  dignity  of 
the  speakers  was  not  lowered  by  the  intrigues  of  po- 
licy, or  the  intemperance  of  faction  ;  and  where  the 
most  splendid  talents  that  have  ever  adorned  this 
country  were  roused  to  their  Ijest  exertions  by  the 
liberal  and  ennobling  discussions  of  literature  and 
]ihilosophy.  To  this  institution,  while  it  lasted,  Dr. 
Robertson  contributed  his  most  zealous  sup[)ort;  sel- 
dom omitting  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  share  in  its 
business,  and  deriving  from  it  considerable  addition, 
to  his  own  fame. 

In  the  spring  of  1757  he  came  to  London  to  con- 
cert measures  for  the  publication  of  his  "  History  of 
Scotland" — a  work  of  which  the  plan  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  soon  after  his  settlement  at  Gladsmuir. 
It  was  published  on  the  1st  of  February,  1759,  and 
was  received  by  the  world  with  such  unbounded  ap- 
plause, that  before  the  end  of  that  month  he  was  de- 
sired by  his  bookseller  to  prepare  for  a  second  edition. 
From  this  moment  the  complexion  of  his  fortune  was 
changed.  After  a  long  struggle,  in  an  obscure  though, 
a  happy  and  hospitable  retreat,  witli  a  narrow  income 
and  an  increasing  family,  his  prospects  brightened  at 
once.  He  saw  independence  and  affluence  within 
his  reach,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of 
giving  a  still  bolder  flight  to  his  genius,  when  no 
longer  depressed  by  those  tender  anxieties  which  so 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  whose  pursuits  and  ha- 
bits, while  they  heighten  the  endearments  of  domes- 
tic life,  withdraw  them  from  the  paths  of  interest 
and  ambition.  In  venturing  on  a  step,  the  success 
of  which  was  to  be  so  decisive,  not  only  with  respect 
to  his  fame,  but  to  his  future  comfort,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  felt,  in  a  more  than  com- 
mon degree,  "  that  anxiety  and  confidence  so  natural 
to  an  author  in  delivering  to  the  world  his  first  per- 
formance."— "  The  time,"  (he  observes  in  his  preface) 
"  which  I  have  employed  in  attempting  to  render  it 
worthy  of  the  public  approbation,  it  is  perhaps  pru- 
dent to  conceal,  till  it  shall  be  known  whether  that 
approbation  is  ever  to  be  bestowed." 

The  long  and  uninterrupted  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume  is  well 
known  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  circumstance  highly  ho- 
nourable to  both,  when  we  couoider  the  wide  diver- 
sity of  their  sentiments  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects, and  the  tendency  which  the  coincidence  of  their 
historical  labours  would  naturally  have  had  to  excite 
rivalship  and  jealousy  in  less  liberal  minds.  The 
following  passages  from  Mr.  Hume's  letters  place  in 
a  most  amiable  light  the  characters  both  of  the  writer 
and  of  his  correspondent : — "You  have  very  .good 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  your  history,  ■ 
as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  of  from  a  few  weeks'  pub- 
lication. I  have  not  heard  of  one  who  does  not  praise 
it  warmly  ;  and  were  I  to  enumerate  all  those  whose 
suffrages  I  have  either  heard  in  its  favour,  or  been 
told  of,  I  should  fill  my  letter  with  a  list  of  names. 
Mallet  told  me  that  he  was  sure  there  was  no  Eng- 
lishman capable  of  composing  such  a  work.  The 
town  will  have  it  that  you  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
thinking  it  impossible  for  a  mereuntravelled  Scotch- 
man to  })roduce  such  language.  In  short,  you  may 
depend  on  the  success  of  your  work,  and  that  your 
3  D  2 
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name  is  known  very  umcli  to  your  advantage.  I  am 
diverting  myself  with  the  notion  how  much  you  will 
profit  by  the  applause  of  my  enemies  in  Scotland. 
Had  you  and  I  been  such  fools  as  to  have  given  way 
to  jealousy,  to  have  entertained  animosity  and  malig- 
nity against  each  otlier,  and  to  have  rent  all  our  ac- 
quaintance into  parties,  what  a  noble  amusement  we 
should  have  exhibited  to  the  blockheads,  which  now 
they  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  of.  All  the  people 
whose  friendship  or  judgment  either  of  us  value,  are 
friends  of  both,  and  will  be  pleased  with  the  success 
of  both,  as  we  will  be  with  that  of  each  other.  I  de- 
clare to  you  I  have  not  of  a  long  time  had  a  more 
sensible  pleasure  than  the  good  reception  of  your  his- 
tory has  given  me  within  this  fortnight." 

Of  this  work,  so  flattering  to  the  author  by  its  first 
success,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  editions  were  pub- 
lished before  his  death,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  its  popularity  increase  to  the  last,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  assaults  it  had  to  encounter 
from  various  writers  distinguished  by  their  contro- 
versial acuteness,  and  seconded  by  all  the  preposses- 
sions which  are  likely  to  influence  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  readers.  The  character  of  Mary  has  been 
delineated  anew,  and  the  tale  of  her  misfortunes  has 
again  been  told,  with  no  common  powers  of  ex])res- 
sion  'and  pathos,  by  an  historian  more  indulgent  to 
her  errors,  and  more  undistinguishing  in  his  praise  : 
but  after  all,  it  is  in  the  history  of  Dr.  Robertson 
that  every  one  still  reads  the  transactions  of  her  reign ; 
and  such  is  his  skilful  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
aided  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  narration,  that 
the  story  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen,  as 
related  by  him,  excites  on  the  whole  a  deeper  interest 
in  her  fortunes,  and  a  more  lively  sympathy  with  her 
fate,  than  have  been  produced  by  "all  the  attempts  to 
canonize  her  memory,  whether  inspired  by  the  sym- 
pathetic zeal  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  Scottish  chivalry. 

During  the  time  that  the  "  History  of  Scotland" 
was  in  the  press.  Dr.  Robertson  removed  with  his 
family  from  Gladsmuir  to  Edinburgh,  in  consequence 
of  a  presentation  which  he  had  received  to  one  of  the 
churches  in  that  city.  His  preferments  now  multi- 
plied rapidly.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
Stirling  Castle  ;  in  1761,  one  of  his  majesty's  chap- 
lains in  ordinary  for  Scotland  ;  and  in  1762  he  was 
chosen  principal  of  the  university.  Two  years  after- 
wards the  office  of  king's  historiographer  for  Scot- 
land (with  a  salary  of  2001.  a  year)  was  revived  in  his 
favour. 

The  revenue  arising  from  these  different  appoint- 
ments, though  far  exceeding  what  had  ever  been 
enjoyed  before  by  any  presbyterian  clergyman  in 
Scotland,  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  some  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's admirers,  who,  mortified  at  the  narrow  field 
which  this  part  of  the  island  aftbrded  to  his  ambition, 
wished  to  open  to  it  the  career  of  the  English  church. 
Dr.  Rol)ertson's  own  ambition  was,  in  the  mean  time, 
directed  to  a  different  object.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Scottish  history,  we  find  him  consulting 
his  friends  about  the  choice  of  another  historical  sub- 
ject,—anxious  to  add  new  laurels  to  those  he  had  al- 
ready acquired.  Dr.  John  Blair  urged  him.  strongly 
on  this  occasion  to  write  a  complete  history  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  mentioned  to  him,  as  an  inducement,  a 
conversation  between  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Colonel 
Irwm,  m  which  the  former  said,  "  that  he  would  not 
scruple,  if  Dr.  Robertson  would  undertake  such  a 


work,  to  move  in  the  house  of  peers  that  he  should 
have  public  encouragement  to  enable  him  to  carry  it 
into  execution."  But  this  proposal  he  was  prevented 
from  listening  to  by  his  unwillingness  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Hume ;  although  it  coincided  with  a  fa- 
vourite plan  which  he  himself  had  formed  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life.  The  two  subjects  which 
appear  to  have  chiefly  divided  his  choice  were  the 
history  of  Greece,  and  that  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Between  these  he  hesitated  long,  balanc- 
ing their  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  availing  himself  of  all  the  lights  that  his  corre- 
spondents could  impart  to  him. 

After  much  deliberation  Dr.  Robertson  resolved 
to  undertake  the  "  History  of  Charles  V.," —  a  de- 
termination not  less  fortunate  for  the;  public  than 
for  his  own  fame  ;  as  it  engaged  him,  unexpectedly 
perhaps,  in  a  train  of  researches  not  confined  to 
the  period,  or  to  the  quarter  of  the  globe  that  he 
had  originally  in  view ;  but  which,  opening  as  he 
advanced,  new  and  more  magnificent  prospects,  at- 
tracted his  curiosity  to  two  of  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  subjects  of  speculation  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs  ; — the  enterprises  of  modern  ambition 
in  the  western  world,  and  the  traces  of  ancient  wis- 
dom and  arts  existing  in  the  east.  The  progress  of 
the  work,  however,  was  interrupted  for  some  time, 
about  a  year  after  its  commencement,  by  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  him  to  listen  more  fa- 
vourably than  formerly  to  the  entreaties  of  those 
friends  who  urged  him  to  attempt  a  history  of  Eng- 
land. The  motives  that  weighed  with  him  on  this 
occasion  are  fully  explained  in  a  correspondence  still 
extant,  in  which  there  are  various  particulars  tending 
to  illustrate  his  character  and  his  literary  views. 
From  a  letter  of  Lord  Cathcart  to  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
revival  of  this  project  would  appear  to  have  originated 
in  a  manner  not  a  little  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  an 

author "  Lord    Bute  told   me   the   king's 

thoughts,  as  well  as  his  own,  with  respect  to  your 
'  History  of  Scotland,'  and  a  wish  his  majesty  had 
expressed  to  see  a  history  of  England  by  your  pen. 
His  lordship  assured  me,  every  source  of  information 
which  government  can  command  would  be  opened  to 
you ;  and  that  great,  laborious,  and  extensive  as  the 
work  must  be,  he  would  take  care  your  encourage- 
ment should  be  proportioned  to  it.  He  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  some  objections  you  once  had,  founded  on 
the  apprehension  of  clashing  or  interfering  with  Mr. 
David  Hume,  who  is  your  friend ;  but  as  your  per- 
formance and  his  will  be  upon  plans  so  different  from 
each  other,  and  as  his  will,  in  point  of  time,  have  so 
much  the  start  of  yours,  these  objections  did  not 
seem  to  him  such  as,  upon  reflection,  were  likely  to 
continue  to  have  much  weight  with  you." 

A  paper  which  was  accidentally  preserved  among 
the  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Robertson  by  his  friends, 
furnishes  the  following  interesting  details  in  answer 
to  the  letter  just  quoted  : — "  After  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  '  History  of  Scotland,'  and  the  favour- 
able reception  it  met  with,  I  had  both  very  tempting 
offers  from  booksellers,  and  very  confident  assurances 
of  public  encouragement,  if  I  would  undertake  the 
history  of  England.  But  as  Mr.  Hume,  with  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  our  sentiments 
both  in  religion  and  politics,  I  live  in  great  friend- 
ship, was  at  that  time  in  the  middle  of  the  subject, 
no  consideration  of  interest  or  reputation  would  in- 
duce me  to  break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  he  had 
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taken  prior  possession ;  and  I  determined  that  my 
interference  with  him  should  never  be  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  sale  or  success  of  his  work.  Nor  do  I  yet 
repent  my  having  resisted  many  solicitations  to  alter 
this  resolution.  But  the  case  I  now  think  is  entirely 
changed.  His  history  will  have  been  published  se- 
veral years  before  any  work  of  mine  on  the  same 
subject  can  appear ;  its  first  run  will  not  be  marred 
by  any  justling  with  me,  and  it  will  have  taken  that 
station  in  the  literary  system  which  belongs  to  it. 
This  objection,  therefore,  which  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  so  weighty  at  that  time,  makes  no  impression 
on  me  at  present,  and  I  can  now  justify  my  under- 
taking the  English  history  to  myself,  to  the  world, 
and  to  him.  Besides,  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
same  subject  is  so  different  or  peculiar,  that  (as  was 
the  case  in  our  last  books)  both  may  maintain  their 
own  rank,  have  their  own  partisans,  and  possess  their 
own  merit,  without  hurting  each  other.  I  am  sen- 
sible how  extensive  and  laborious  the  undertaking  is, 
and  that  I  could  not  propose  to  e.xecute  it  in  the 
manner  I  could  wish,  and  the  public  will  expect, 
unless  I  shall  be  enabled  to  consecrate  my  whole  time 
and  industry  to  it.  Though  I  am  not  weary  of  my 
profession,  nor  wish  ever  to  throw  oft"  my  ecclesias- 
tical character,  yet  I  have  often  wished  to  be  free  of 
the  labour  of  daily  preaching,  and  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  apply  myself  wholly  to  my  studies.  This 
the  encouragement  your  lordship  mentions  will  put 
in  my  power.  But  as  my  chief  residence  must  still 
be  in  Scotland,  where  I  would  choose,  both  for  my 
own  sake  and  that  of  my  family,  to  live  and  to  com- 
pose, as  a  visit  of  three  or  four  months  now  and  then 
to  England  will  be  fully  sufficient  for  consulting  such 
manuscripts  as  have  never  been  published,  I  should 
not  wish  to  drop  all  connexion  with  the  church  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  but  still  to  hold  some  station 
in  it  without  being  reduced  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  an  author.  Another  circumstance  must  be  men- 
tioned to  your  lordship.  As  I  have  begun  the  '  His- 
tory of  Charles  V.,'  and  have  above  one-third  of  it 
finished,  I  would  not  choose  to  lose  v/hat  I  have 
done.  It  will  take  at  least  two  years  to  bring  that 
work  to  perfection  ;  and  after  that  I  shall  begin  the 
other,  which  was  my  first  choice,  long  before  Mr. 
Hume  undertook  it,  though  I  was  then  too  diffident 
of  myself  and  too  idle  to  make  any  progress  in  the 
execution  of  it,  farther  than  forming  some  general 
ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  prose- 
cuted. As  to  the  establishment  to  be  made  in  my 
favour,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say  any  thing. 
Whether  the  present  time  be  a  proper  one  for  settling 
the  matter  finally  I  know  not.  I  beg  leave  only  to 
say,  that  however  much  I  may  wish  to  have  a  point 
fixed  so  much  for  my  honour,  and  which  will  give 
such  stability  to  all  my  future  schemes,  I  am  not  im- 
patient to  enter  into  possession  before  I  can  set  to 
work  with  that  particular  task  for  which  my  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  given." 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years  from  the  publica- 
tion of  "Charles  the  Fifth,"  Dr.  Robertson  produced 
the  "  History  of  America ;" — a  work  which,  by  the 
variety  of  research  and  of  speculation  that  it  exhibits, 
enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  employed  the  intervening  period.  In 
undertaking  this  task,  the  author's  original  intention 
was  only  to  complete  his  account  of  the  great  events 
connected  with  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  but  perceiv- 
ing, as  he  advanced,  that  a  history  of  America,  con- 


fined solely  to  the  operations  and  concerns  of  the 
Spaniards,  would  not  he  likely  to  excite  a  very  gene- 
ral interest,  he  resolved  to  include  in  his  plan  the 
transactions  of  all  the  European  nations  in  the  New 
World.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  British  em- 
pire there,  he  destined  for  the  subject  of  one  entire 
volume  ;  but  afterwards  abandoned,  or  rather  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  design,  for 
reasons  mentioned  in  his  preface.  We  should  here 
remark  that  the  penetration  and  sagacity  displayed 
in  his  delineation  of  savage  manners,  and  the  un- 
biassed  good  sense  with  which  he  has  contrasted  that 
state  of  society  with  civilized  life  (a  speculation  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
lost  themselves  in  vague  declamation  or  in  para- 
doxical refinement),  have  been  much  and  deservedly 
admired.  His  industry  also  and  accuracy  in  collect- 
ing information  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  system 
of  colonial  policy  have  received  warm  praise  from 
his  friends  and  from  the  public.  But  what  perhaps 
does  no  less  honour  to  the  powers  of  his  mind  than 
any  of  these  particulars  is,  the  abihty  and  address 
with  which  he  has  treated  some  topics  that  did  not 
fall  within  the  ordinary  sphere  of  his  studies ;  more 
especially  those  which  border  on  the  province  of  the 
natural  historian.  In  the  consideration  of  these,  al- 
though we  may  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
have  room  to  regret  that  he  had  not  been  still  more 
completely  prepared  for  the  undertaking  by  previous 
habits  of  scientific  disquisition,  we  uniformly  find  him 
interesting  and  instructive  m  the  information  he  con- 
veys ;  and  happy,  beyond  most  English  writers,  in 
the  descriptive  powers  of  his  style.  The  species  of 
description  too  in  which  he  excels  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  subject;  distinguished,  not  by  those  picturesque 
touches  which  vie  with  the  effects  of  the  pencil  in 
presenting  local  scenery  to  the  mind,  but  by  an  ex- 
pression, to  which  language  alone  is  equal,  of  the 
grand  features  of  an  unsubdued  world.  In  these  pas- 
sages he  discovers  talents,  as  a  writer,  different  from 
any  thing  that  appears  in  his  other  pubhcations ;  a 
compass  and  richness  of  diction  the  more  surprising, 
that  the  objects  described  were  so  little  familiarized 
to  his  thoughts,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  ri- 
valling the  majestic  eloquence  which  destined  Buffon 
to  be  the  historian  of  nature.  After  all,  the  principal 
charm  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  other  histories,  arises 
from  the  graphical  effect  of  his  narrative,  wherever  his 
subject  affords  him  materials  for  an  interesting  pic- 
ture. What  force  and  beauty  of  painting  is  exhibited 
in  his  circumstantial  details  of  the  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus ;  of  the  first  aspect  of  the  new  continent ;  and  of 
the  interviews  of  the  natives  with  the  Spanish  adven- 
turers !  With  what  animation  and  fire  does  he  fol- 
low the  steps  of  Cortes  through  the  varying  fortunes 
of  his  vast  and  hazardous  career ;  yielding,  it  must 
be  owned,  somewhat  too  much  to  the  influence  of  the 
passions  which  his  hero  felt ;  but  bestowing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  warm  tribute  of  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy on  the  virtues  and  fate  of  those  whom  he  sub- 
dued !  The  arts,  the  institutions,  and  the  manners 
of  Europe  and  of  America ;  but  above  all,  the  splen- 
did characters  of  Cortes  and  of  Guatimozin,  enable 
him,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  to  add  to  its  other  at- 
tractions that  of  the  finest  contrasts  which  occur  in 
history.  On  these  and  similar  occasions  he  seizes 
more  completely  than  any  other  modern  historian 
the  attention  of  his  reader,  and  transports  him  into 
the  midst  of  the  transactions  which  he  records.     His 
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own  imagination  was  warm  and  vigorous  ;  antl,  al- 
though in  the  conduct  of  life  it  gave  no  tincture  of 
enthusiasm  to  his  temper,  yet,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
closet,  it  attached  him  peculiarly  to  those  passages 
of  history  which  approach  to  the  romantic.  Hence 
many  of  the  characteristical  beauties  of  his  writings  ; 
and  hence  too,  perhaps,  some  of  their  imperfections. 
A  cold  and  phlegmatic  historian,  who  surveys  human 
affairs  hke  the  inhabitant  of  a.  diff'erent  planet,  if  his 
narrative  should  sometimes  languish  for  want  of  in- 
terest, will  at  least  avoid  those  prepossessions  into 
which  the  writer  must  occasionally  be  betrayed,  who, 
mingling  with  a  sympathetic  ardour  among  the  illus- 
trious personages  whose  story  he  contemplates,  is 
liable,  while  he  kindles  with  their  generous  emotions, 
to  be  infected  by  the  contagion  of  their  prejudices 
and  passions. 

The  S])anish  nation  were  not  insensible  of  what 
they  owed  to  Dr.  Robertson  for  "  the  temperate  spirit" 
(as  Mr.  Gibbon  expresses  it)  with  which  he  had  re- 
lated this  portion  of  their  story.  "  On  the  Sth  of 
August,  1777,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy  of  history  at  Madrid  ;  in  testi- 
mony of  their  approbation  of  the  industry  and  care 
with  which  he  has  a]iplied  to  the  study  of  Spanish 
history,  and  as  a  recompence  for  his  merit  in  having 
contributed  so  much  to  illustrate  and  spread  the 
knowledge  of  it  in  foreign  countries."  The  academy 
at  the  same  time  appointed  one  of  its  members  to 
translate  the  "History  of  America"  into  Spanish  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  translation  when  the  Spanish  government, 
judging  it  inexpedient  that  a  work  should  be  made 
public  in  which  the  nature  of  the  trade  with  America 
and  the  system  of  colonial  administration  were  so 
fully  explained,  interposed  its  authority  to  stop  the 
undertaking. 

The  caution  which  Dr.  Robertson  observed  in  his 
expressions  concerning  the  American  war  suggests 
sjme  doubts  about  his  sentiments  on  that  subject. 
In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Strahan  he  writes  with  greater 
freedom,  and  sometimes  states  without  reserve  his 
opinions  of  men  and  measures.  One  or  two  of  these 
passages  will  serve  to  illustrate  Dr.  Robertson's 
political  views  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter  dated 
October  6,  1775,  he  writes  thus  :— "  I  agree  with  you 
in  sentiment  about  the  affairs  of  America.  Incapa- 
city, or  want  of  information,  has  led  the  people  em- 
ployed there  to  deceive  ministry.  Trusting  to  them, 
they  have  been  trilling  for  two  j'ears  when  they  should 
have  been  serious,  until  they  have  rendered  a  A'erj^ 
simple  piece  of  business  extremely  pei-})lexed.  lliey 
have  permitted  colonies  disjoined  by  nature  and  situa- 
tion to  consolidate  into  a  regular  systematical  con- 
federacy ;  and  when  a  few  regiments  stationed  in 
each  capital  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  take  arms,  they  have  suffered  them  quietly  to 
levy  and  train  forces,  as  if  they  had  not  known  and 
Been  against  whom  they  were  prepared.  But  now 
we  are  fairly  committed,  and  I  do  not  think  it  fortu- 
nate that  the  violence  of  the  Americans  has  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  too  soon  for  themselves.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  contest  I  have  always  asserted 
that  independence  was  their  object.  The  distinction 
between  taxation  and  regulation  is  mere  folly.  There 
is  not  an  argument  against  our  right  of  taxing  that 
does  not  conclude  with  tenfold  force  against  our 
power  of  regulating  their  trade.  They  may  profess 
or  disclaim  what  they  please,  and  hold  the  language 


that  best  suits  their  purpose ;  but  if  they  have  any 
meaning,  it  must  be  that  they  should  be  free  states, 
connected  with  us  by  blood,  by  habit,  and  by  religion, 
but  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  and  trade  where  and 
with  whom  they  please.  This  they  will  one  day 
attain,  but  not  just  now,  if  there  be  any  degree  of 
political  wisdom  or  vigour  remaining.  At  the  same 
time  one  cannot  but  regret  that  prosperous  and  grow- 
ing states  should  be  checked  in  their  career.  As  a 
lover  of  mankind,  I  bewail  it ;  but  as  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain,  I  must  wish  that  their  dependence  on 
it  should  continue.  If  the  wisdom  of  government 
can  terminate  the  contest  with  honour  instantly,  that 
would  be  the  most  desirable  issue.  This,  however, 
I  take  to  be  now  impossible ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
foretel,  that  if  our  leaders  do  not  at  once  exert  the 
power  of  the  British  empire  in  its  full  force,  the 
struggle  will  be  long,  dubious,  and  disgraceful.  We 
are  past  the  hour  of  lenitives  and  half  exertions.  If 
the  contest  be  protracted,  the  smallest  interruption 
of  the  tranquillity  that  now  reigns  in  Europe,  or  even 
the  appearance  of  it,  may  be  fatal.  It  is  lucky  that 
my  American  history  was  not  finished  before  this 
event.  How  many  plausible  theories,  that  I  should 
have  been  entitled  to  form,  are  contradicted  by  what 
has  now  happened !" 

Dr.  Robertson  does  not  appear  to  have  projected 
any  other  work  after  this  period.  He  seems  indeed 
to  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  writing  any  more 
for  the  public,  and  to  have  indulged  the  idea  of  pro- 
secuting his  studies  in  future  for  his  private  amuse- 
ment. His  circumstances  were  independent ;  he  was 
approaching  to  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  constitution  | 
considerably  impaired  by  a  sedentary  life  ;  and  along  ^ 
application  to  the  compositions  he  had  prepared  for 
the  press  had  interfered  with  much  of  the  gratification 
he  might  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  impulse  of  his  own  taste  and  curiosity.  He 
retired  from  the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical  courta 
about  the  same  time,  and  for  seven  or  eight  years  di- 
vided the  hours  which  he  could  spare  from  his  pro- 
fessional duties  between  the  luxury  of  readmg  and 
the  conversation  of  his  friends.  The  activity  of  his 
mind  in  the  mean  time  continued  imimpaired;  and 
the  habits  of  study  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed 
to,  gave  a  certain  scope  and  connexion  even  to  his  his- 
torical recreations.  To  one  of  these,  which  from  its 
accidental  connexion  with  some  of  his  former  works 
engaged  his  attention  more  closely  than  his  ordinary 
pursuits,  the  public  is  indebted  for  a  valuable  per- 
formance, of  which  the  materials  almost  insensibly 
swelled  to  a  volume  long  after  his  most  intimate 
friends  imagined  that  he  had  renoimced  all  thoughts 
of  the  press.  "  The  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient 
India,"  which  closed  his  historical  labours,  took  its 
rise  (as  he  himself  informs  us)  "  from  the  perusal  of 
Major  Rennell's  memoir  for  illustrating  his  '  Map 
of  indostan.'  This  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  ex- 
amining, more  fully  than  he  had  done  in  the  intro- 
ductory book  to  his  '  History  of  America,'  into  the 
knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  that  country, 
and  of  considering  what  is  certain,  what  is  obscure, 
and  what  is  fabulous,  in  the  accounts  of  it  which  they 
have  handed  down  to  us."  "  In  undertaking  this  en- 
quiry," he  adds,  "  he  had  originally  no  other  object 
than  his  own  amusement  and  instruction  ;  but  in  car- 
rying it  on,  and  consulting  with  care  the  authors  of 
antiquity,  some  facts  hitherto  unobserved,  and  many 
which  had  not  beca  examined  with  proper  attention. 


occurred  ;  new  views  opened  ;  his  ideas  g^radually  ex- 
tended and  became  more  interesting  ;  till  at  length  he 
imagined  that  the  result  of  his  researches  might  prove 
amusing  and  instructive  to  others." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  himself  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  a  disquisition  begun  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  twelve  months  brought 
to  a  conclusion  ;  exhibiting  nevertheless,  in  every  part, 
a  diligence  in  research,  a  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
a  perspicuity  of  method,  not  inferior  to  those  which 
distinguish  his  other  performances.  From  the  nature 
of  the  subject  it  was  impossible  to  render  it  equally 
amusing  to  ordinary  readers,  or  to  bestow  on  his  lan- 
guage the  same  splendour  and  variety  ;  but  the  style 
possesses  all  the  characteristical  beauties  of  his  for- 
mer compositions,  as  far  as  they  could  with  propriety 
be  introduced  into  a  discourse  of  which  the  general 
design  excluded  every  superfluous  and  ambitious  or- 
nament. The  observations  in  the  Appendix  upon  the 
character,  the  manners,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
people  of  India,  present  a  valuable  outline  of  all  the 
most  important  information  concerning  them  which 
was  then  accessible  to  the  philosophers  of  Europe  ; 
and,  if  they  have  already  lost  part  of  their  interest  in 
consequence  of  the  astonishingdiscoveries  which  have 
since  been  brought  to  light  in  Asia,  by  a  fortunate 
and  unexampled  combination  of  genius,  learning,  and 
official  rank,  in  a  few  individuals  whose  names  do 
honour  to  this  country  ;  they,  at  least,  evince  that  ar- 
dent and  enliglitened  curiosity  which  animated  the 
author's  enquiries  in  his  most  advanced  years,  and 
afford  a  proof  that  his  mind  kept  pace  to  the  last  with 
the  progress  of  historical  knowledge.  In  these  ob- 
servations, too,  we  may  occasionally  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  still  higher  motives,  to  which  he  has  himself 
alluded  with  an  aflecting  solemnity  in  the  last  sen- 
tences which  he  addressed  to  the  public.  "  If  I  had 
aimed,"  says  he,  "  at  nothing  else  than  to  describe 
the  civil  polity,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  religious 
institutions,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  nu- 
merous races  of  men,  that  alone  would  have  led  me 
into  enquiries  and  discussions  both  curious  and  in- 
structive. I  own,  however,  that  I  have  all  along  kept 
in  view  an  object  more  interesting,  as  well  as  of 
greater  importance  ;  and  entertain  hopes  that  if  the 
account  which  I  have  given  of  the  early  and  high  ci- 
vilization of  India,  and  of  the  wonderful  progress  of 
its  inhabitants  in  elegant  arts  and  useful  science, 
shall  be  received  as  just  and  well  established,  it  may 
have  some  influence  upon  the  behaviour  of  Europeans 
towards  that  people.  It  was  by  an  impartial  and  can- 
did enquiry  into  their  manners  that  the  emperor 
Akber  was  led  to  consider  the  Hindoos  as  no  less  en- 
titled to  protection  and  favour  than  his  other  subjects, 
and  to  govern  them  with  such  equity  and  mildness 
as  to  merit  from  a  grateful  peo})le  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  '  the  Guardian  of  Mankind.'  If  I  might 
presume  to  hope  that  the  description  I  have  given  of 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  people  of  India 
could  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  with  the 
most  remote  influence,  to  render  their  character  more 
respectable  and  their  condition  more  happy,  I  should 
close  my  literary  labours  with  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  I  have  not  hved  or  written  in  vain." 

The  characteristic  of  Dr.  Robertson's  eloquence 
was  persuasion  ;  mild,  rational,  and  conciliating ;  yet 
manly  and  dignified.  In  early  life,  when  forced  as  a 
partisan  to  expose  himself  to  the  contentious  heat  of 
pojmlar  dfecussion,  he  is  said  to  have  been  distin- 
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gnished  by  promptitude  and  animation  in  repelling 
the  attacks  which  he  occasionally  encountered  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  he  became  the  acknowledged  head  of 
his  party,  and  generally  spoke  last  in  the  debate ;  re- 
suming the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  such  per- 
spicuity of  arrangement  and  expression,  such  respect 
to  his  antagonists,  and  such  an  air  of  candour  and 
earnestness  in  every  thing  he  said,  that  he  often 
united  the  suffrages  of  the  house  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusions he  wished  to  establish.  His  pronunciation 
and  accents  were  strongly  marked  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  country  ;  nor  was  this  defect  compensated 
by  the  graces  of  his  delivery.  His  manner,  however, 
though  deficient  in  ease,  was  interesting  and  impres- 
sive, and  had  sometliing  in  its  general  effect  neither 
unsuitable  to  his  professional  station  nor  to  the  parti- 
cular style  of  his  eloquence.  His  diction  was  rich 
and  splendid,  and  abounded  with  the  same  beauties 
that  characterize  his  writings. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  connexions  with  so- 
ciety which  arose  from  these  professional  duties,  and 
from  the  interest  which  he  was  led  to  take,  both  by  his 
official  situation  and  the  activity  of  his  public  spirit, 
in  the  literary  or  the  patriotic  undertakings  of  others, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Dr.  Robertson's  leisure  was 
devoted  to  conversation  and  company.  No  man  en- 
joyed these  with  more  relish,  and  few  have  possessed 
the  same  talents  to  add  to  their  attractions.  A  rich 
stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  acquired  from 
books  and  from  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the 
world,  together  with  a  perfect  acquaintance  at  all 
times  withthe  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  soundest  sa- 
gacity and  good  sense  applied  to  the  occurrences  of 
common  life,  rendered  him  the  most  agreeable  and  in- 
structive of  companions.  He  seldom  aimed  at  wit ; 
but  with  his  intimate  friends  he  often  indulged  a 
sportive  and  fanciful  species  of  humour.  He  de- 
lighted in  good-natured  characteristical  anecdotes  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  added  powerfully  to  their  effect 
by  his  own  enjoyment  in  relating  them.  He  was,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  susceptible  of  the  ludicrous ; 
but  on  no  occasion  did  he  forget  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  or  the  decorum  of  his  profession  ;  nor  did 
he  even  lose  sight  of  that  classical  taste  which  adorned 
his  compositions.  His  turn  of  expression  was  cor- 
rect and  pure  ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  inclining  more 
than  is  expected,  in  the  carelessness  of  a  social  hour, 
to  formal  and  artificial  periods ;  but  it  was  stamped 
with  his  own  manner  no  less  than  his  premeditated 
style  :  it  was  always  the  language  of  a  superior  and  a 
cultivated  mind,  and  it  embellished  every  subject  on 
which  he  spoke. 

It  only  now  remains  to  advert  to  his  exemplary  di- 
ligence in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  ;  a  dili- 
gence which,  instead  of  relaxing  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  became  more  conspicuous  when  his  growing  in- 
firmities withdrew  him  from  business  and  lessened 
the  number  of  his  active  engagements.  As  long  as 
his  health  allowed  him  he  jjreached  regularly  every 
Sunday  ;  and  he  continued  to  do  so  occasionally  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  The  particular 
style  of  his  pulpit  eloquence  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  specimen  which  has  long  been  in  tiie  hands  of 
the  public ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  world 
might  have  been  favoured  with  others  of  equal  excel- 
lence, if  he  had  not  lost,  before  his  removal  from 
Gladsmuir,  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  had  com- 
posed with  care.  The  facility  with  which  he  could 
arrange  his  ideas,  added  to  the  correctness  and  fluency 
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of  his  extemporary  language,  encouraged  him  to  lay  |  tenham,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  engaging  some  able 


aside  the  practice  of  writing,  excepting  on  extraor 
dinary  occasions,  and  to  content  himself  in  general 
with  such  short  notes  as  might  recal  to  his  memory 
the  principal  topics  on  which  he  meant  to  enlarge. 
To  the  value,  however,  and  utility  of  these  unpreme- 
ditated sermons  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  learned 
and  excellent  colleague,  who  heard  him  preach  every 
week  for  more  than  twenty  years.  "  His  discourses 
from  this  place,"  says  Dr.  Erskine,  "were  so  plain 
that  the  most  illiterate  might  easily  understand  them, 
and  yet  so  correct  and  elegant  that  they  could  not 
incur  their  censure  whose  taste  was  more  refined. 
For  several  years  before  his  death  he  seldom  wrote  his 
sermons  fully,  or  exactly  committed  his  older  sermons 
to  memory:  though,  had  I  not  learned  this  from  him- 
self, I  should  not  have  suspected  it ;  such  was  the 
variety  and  fitness  of  his  illustrations,  the  accuracy  of 
his  method,  and  the  propriety  of  his  style." 

Dr.  Robertson's  health  began  to  decline  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1791.  Till  then  it  had  been  more 
uniformly  good  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  studious  habits ;  but  about  this  period  he  sud- 
denly discovered  strong  symptoms  of  jaundice,  which 
gradually  undermined  his  constitution,  and  termi- 
nated at  length  in  a  lingering  and  fatal  illness.  He 
had  the  prospect  of  death  long  before  him  ;  a  prospect 
deeply  afflicting  to  his  family  and  his  friends ;  but  of 
which,  without  any  visible  abatement  in  his  spirits, 
he  happily  availed  himself  to  adorn  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  long  taught,  by  an  example  of  fortitude 
and  of  Christian  resignation.  Dr.  Robertson's  death 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  June,  1793. 

ROBERTSON,  ABRAHAM.— This  gentleman 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  astronomy  and 
superintendent  of  the  Radcliffe  observatory  at  0.x- 
ford.  He  was  born  at  Dunse,  in  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick, on  the  4th  of  November,  1751,  and  was  placed 
early  in  life  in  a  school  near  his  birthplace.  Before 
he  had  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  came  up 
to  London  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  situation  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  friend  on  whose  patronage  he  de- 
pended, died  before  any  provision  could  be  made 
for  him,  and  he  was  left  to  find  some  other  means 
of  support.  Confidence  in  his  own  powers  per- 
suaded him  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  the  event  was  equally  honourable  to 
himself  and  to  the  place  which  he  had  selected.  He 
went  there  without  any  personal  friend  to  assist  or 
even  introduce  him;  and  he  rose  to  the  highest 
stations  which  were  open  to  his  particular  line  of  stu- 
dies. His  knowledge  of  mathematics  led  him  to  Dr. 
Smith,  the  Savilian  professor  of  geometry ;  he  was 
afterwards  patronised  by  Mr.  Alexander,  afterwards 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  who  was  then  a  gentle- 
man-commoner of  Christ  Church,  and  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  procured  him  admission, 
in  1775,  into  that  society.  The  way  was  now  open 
to  him ;  and  his  talents,  industry,  and  good  conduct, 
secured  his  future  advancement.  He  became  bache- 
lor of  arts  in  June  1779,  and  took  orders  at  the  fol- 
lowing Christmas,  when  Dr.  Bagot,  who  had  recently 
succeeded  Dr.  Markham  in  the  deanery,  made  him 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  Christ  Church.  In  1732  he 
gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  an  English  essay 
"  On  Original  Composition,"  and  in  the  following 
December  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts. 

Dr.  Smith  was  established  as  a  physician  at  Chel- 


mathematician  from  among  the  resident  masters  at 
Oxford  to  read  lectures  as  his  substitute.  This  office 
had  been  held  by  Dr.  Austin,  of  "Wadham  college ; 
and  when  he  left  the  university  for  London,  about 
1784,  Mr.  Robertson  was  fi.xed  upon  to  discharge 
those  duties,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Dr.  Smith's  life.     His  manner  of  lectur- 
ing was  deliberate  and  perspicuous;  and  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  and  encourage  the  students  who 
attended  him ;  he  frequently  lent  them  his  papers  to 
examine  at  their  leisure ;  and,  as  he  found  that  the 
fifth  definition  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  was  often 
the  occasion  of  much  difficulty  to   beginners,   he 
printed  expressly  for  their  use  a  demonstration  of 
this  fundamental  property  of  proportional  quanti- 
ties.    In  1789  Mr.  Robertson  was  presented  by  the 
dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church  to  the  vicarage  of 
Ravensthorpe,  near  Northampton,   and  soon   after 
married.      His   principal   residence,   however,   still 
continued  to  be  at  Oxford,  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 
This  was  necessary  for  his  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits.     The  university  having  undertaken  to  pub- 
lish the  works   of  Archimedes,  which  Torelli  had 
prepared  for  the  press,  the  care  of  superintending  it 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Robertson.     This  was  com- 
pleted in  1792,   and  in  the  same  year  he  brought 
out  his  large  work,  entitled  "  Sectionum  Conicarum 
Libri  VII.,"  &c.,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  firm  and 
active  friend  and  patron.  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  who, 
in   1783,  had   become  dean  of  Christ  Church.     It 
was  likewise  in  1792  that  Archdeacon  Nares  and  his 
friends  commenced  the  publication  of  "  The  British 
Critic;"  and  Mr.  Robertson  showed  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  social  order  by  contributing  to  the 
earlier  volumes  several  articles   of  criticism  in  his 
own  department.     In   1795  he  was   elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society,  and  his  demonstration  of  the 
binomial  theorem  was  published  in  the   "  Philoso- 
phical Transactions"  for  that  year.     In  1797  he  suc- 
ceeded, on  Dr.  Smith's  death,  to  the  SaviHan  pro- 
fessorship of  geometry  ;  and  the  next  year  he  engaged 
in  a  work  which  occupied  a  considerable  time.     Dr. 
Hornsby  having  seen  the  first  volume  of  Bradley's 
"  Astronomical    Observations"   through   the  press, 
was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  labour  of  superintending  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  volume  fell  on  Mr.  Robertson. 
This  he  completed  in  1805,  but  without  neglecting 
his  public  lectures,  or  his  other  pursuits.     In  his 
"  Treatise  of  Conic  Sections"  he  had  endeavoured  to 
collect  together  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  had  subjoined  to  it  a  most  valuable  his- 
torical notice  of  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  science; 
but  the  book,  with  all  its  merits,  was  too  large  and 
written  in  too  diffuse  a  manner  for   the  ordinary 
student.    He  therefore,  in  1802,  published  a  shorter 
treatise;  and  this  he  further  abridged  in  1818,  when 
he  published  his  "  Elements  of  Conic  Sections,"  a 
second  edition  of  which  came  out  in  1825.     A  plan 
having  been  suggested  for  replacing  London  Bridge 
by  a  single  iron  arch,  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  sent  a  list  of  questions  on  the  subject  to 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in  the  country. 
Mr.   Robertson  was  included  in  the  number,  and 
his  answers  will   be  found  annexed    to  the  report 
which  was  printed  in  1801.     In  1805  the  late  earl  of 
Liverpool  published  his  work  on  the  coins  of  the 
realm.     Mr.  Robertson  had   been  engaged  by  his 
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lordship  to  make  the  necessary  calculations  for  him, 
and  the  "Appendix,  containing  an  account  of  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  among  the  Persians, 
Grecians,  and  Romans,"  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Robertson. 

In  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1806  there 
is  a  republication  and  extension  of  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  binomial  theorem;  and  in  those  for 
1807  there  is  a  paper  of  his  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinox.  Some  severe  strictures  on  these  induced 
him  in  1808  to  pubhsh  "A  Reply  to  a  Monthly 
and  Critical  Reviewer."  This  pamphlet  was  printed 
during  his  absence  in  London,  where  he  was  engaged, 
in  1807,  in  making  the  calculations  for  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  system  of  finance;  and,  in  1808,  in  drawing 
up  the  tables  for  Mr.  Perceval's  plan  of  increasing 
the  sinking  fund,  by  granting  life  annuities  on  go- 
vernment security.  In  1807  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  in  1810  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hornsby  in  the 
care  of  the  Radcliffe  observatory,  the  electors  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile's  professors  having  permitted  him  to 
exchange  the  chair  of  geometry  (which  he  had  oc- 
cupied so  much  to  fhe  credit  and  advantage  of  the 
university)  for  that  of  astronomy.  When  he  under- 
took this  charge,  it  was  proposed  that  the  observa- 
tions should  be  published  every  year ;  but  the  expense 
was  considered  to  be  so  far  beyond  the  probable  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  measure  that  it  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  The  RadcliiFe  trustees,  however,  were 
anxious  that  the  observations  should  be  made  acces- 
sible to  those  men  of  science  who  might  wish  to  con- 
sult them;  they  therefore  directed  that  one  manuscript 
copy  should  be  annually  deposited  in  the  Radcliffe 
library  at  Oxford,  and  that  a  second  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  royal  society.  This  has  been  regularly 
executed,  and  evinces  the  attention  with  which  the 
duties  of  the  observer's  office  have  been  performed. 
There  are  two  papers  of  Dr.  Robertson's  in  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions"  for  1816;  the  one  on  calcu- 
lating the  eccentric  anomaly  of  planets,  the  other  on 
Dr.  Maskelyne's  formulae  for  finding  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  a  celestial  body  from  its  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination. 

Dr.  Robertson's  sufferings  during  his  last  illness 
were  severe,  but  he  bore  them  with  the  greatest  for- 
titude: his  mind  retained  its  clearness  to  the  last, 
but  his  bodily  powers  gradually  gave  way,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  seventy-sixth  year  was  the  painful 
end  of  his  existence  upon  earth.  He  was  buried, 
by  his  own  direction,  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Peter's  in  the  East,  in  the  same  vault  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  lost  a  few  years  after  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  geometry,  and  by  whom  he  had  no  family. 
Dr.  Robertson's  manners  were  marked  by  great  sim- 
plicity. Though  his  habits,  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life,  were  economical,  they  were  not 
penurious.  He  was  indulgent  to  those  about  him  ; 
generous  and  charitable,  whenever  there  was  any 
reasonable  call  on  him;  he  was  always  ready  to  re- 
cede from  his  due ;  large  sums,  which  he  had  des- 
tined for  relations  after  his  death,  he  gave  up  to 
them  during  his  life,  when  he  thought  they  could 
be  more  serviceable  to  them;  and  in  addition  to 
what  he  gave  away  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
he  used  to  send  money  to  the  clergyman  of  Dunse, 
to  be  distributed  by  him  among  those  who  wanted 
it.  It  is  probable  that  his  charities  of  this  kind 
were  not  confined  to  his  native  place;  but,  as  he 
found  his  end  approaching,  he  had  employed  him. 
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self  in  destroying  his  papers,  so  that  it  was  only 
from  a  letter  which  had  been  accidentally  overlooked 
that  his  benevolence  in  this  particular  instance  was 
accidentally  discovered. 

ROBERTSON,  JOSEPH,  a  learned  divme  and 
%vriter,  who  was  born  at  Knipe  in  Westmoreland,  in 
1726,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 
After  entering  holy  orders  he  became  curate  to  the 
celebrated    Dr.   Sykes,  of   Rayleigh   in  Essex,  and 
subsequently  received  several  good  livings ;  the  last 
of  which  was  the  vicarage  of  Horncastle  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  1775  a  remarkable  incident  occurred,  which 
excited  the  pubUc  attention.      A  Miss  Butterfield 
was  accused  of  poisoning  Mr.  Scawen,  of  Woodcote 
Lodge," in  Surrey.     Mr.  Robertson  thought  her  very 
cruelly  treated,  and  took  an  active  part  in  her  de- 
fence.    On  this  occasion  he  published  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Sanxay,   a  surgeon,  on  whose  testimony  Miss 
Butterfield  had  been  committed  to  prison;  in  which 
he  very  severely  animadverted  on  the  conduct  and 
evidence  of  that  gentleman.     After  she  had  been 
honourably  acquitted  at  the  assizes  at  Croydon,  he 
published  a  second  pamphlet,  containing  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Case  of  Miss  Butterfield,"  showing  the 
hardships  she  had  sustained,  and  the  necessity  of 
prosecuting  her  right  in  a  court  of  justice:  that  is, 
her  claim  to  a  considerable  legacy,  which  Mr.  Scawen 
had  bequeathed  her  by  a  will,  executed  with  great 
formality,  two  or  three  years  before  his  death.    The 
cause  was  accordingly  tried  in  Doctors'  Commons. 
But,  though  it  was  universally  agreed  that  this  un- 
fortunate young  woman  had  been  unjustly  accused, 
and  that   Mr.   Scawen  had  been  induced,  by  false 
suggestions,  to  sign  another  testamentary  paper,  in 
which  her  name  was  not  mentioned,  yet  no  redress 
could  be  obtained,  as   the  judge  observed  "  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  court  to  determine  the  cause 
according  to  what  the  testator  had  done,  not  accord- 
ing to  what  he  ought  to  have  done."    Mr.  R.  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  useful  tract,  published 
in  1781,  "  On  Culinary  Poisons."    In  1782  he  pub- 
Ushed   an  elegant  little  volume   for   the    improve- 
ment of  young  people  in  reading,  entitled  "  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature."     This 
was  mentioned  as  the  first  volume  of  an  intended 
series  on  the  same  subject ;  but  the  second  never 
appeared,  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  part  of  it  hav- 
ing been  reprinted  in  a  tract  without  his  consent. 
He  also  published  several  othsr  works,  and  died  in 
January  1820. 

ROBERTSON,  THOMAS,  an  English  gram- 
marian,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  partly 
educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford;  but  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Magdalen  college,  and  succeeded 
the  celebrated  John  Stanbridge  as  master  of  the 
school  adjoining  to  that  college.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  in  1525,  and  in  1532  he  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  Welton-Westhall,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Lincoln  ;  in  the  year  following  to  that  of  Sleford, 
and  in  1534  to  that  of  Gretton,  in  the  same  church. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  took  his  degree  of  B.D. 
in  1539,  at  which  time  Wood  says  Robertson  was 
esteemed  the  "jlos  et  decus  Oxonics"  and  was  trea- 
surer of  the  church  of  Salisbury.  He  held_  also  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  vicarage  of  Wakefield, 
to  which  Browne  WiUis  adds  the  rectory  of  St. 
Laud's,  at  Sherrington,  Bucks.  In  1549  he  was 
associated  with  the  other  divines,  ordered  by  Edward 
VI. 's  council  to  form  a  new  hturgy  or  Common 
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Prayer ;  and  thus  far,  as  DoJd  remarks,  he  com- 
phed  with  the  reformers;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  advanced  much  further.  In  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  1557,  he  was  made  dean  of  Durham,  and  re- 
fused a  bishopric.  This  dignity  he  might  have 
retained  when  Ehzabeth  came  to  the  throne,  or  have 
obtained  an  equivalent;  but  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  Notliing  more  is  known  witli 
certainty  of  his  history  but  that  he  died  about  1560. 
Among  the  records  collected  at  the  end  of  Burnet's 
"History  of  the  Reformation,"  are  Robertson's  "Re- 
solutions of  some  Questions  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ments," and  "  Resolutions  of  Questions  relating  to 
Bishops  and  Priests."  His  grammatical  tracts,  en- 
titled "  Annotationes  in  Lib.  Gulielmi  Lilii  de  Lat. 
Nom.  Generibus,"  &c.,were  printed  together  at  Basle, 
in  1532.  His  reputation  as  a  correct  grammarian 
and  successful  teacher  was  very  great. 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM, a  learned  divine,  who 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1705.  He  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  while  he  was  earring  on 
his  studies  a  dispute  was  revived,  which  had  been 
often  agitated  before,  between  Mr.  Sterling  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  students,  about  a  right  to  choose  a 
rector,  whose  office  and  power  nearly  resemble  those 
of  the  vice-chancellor  of  O.xford  or  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Robertson  took  part  with  his  fellow-students,  and 
was  appointed  by  them,  together  with  William  Camp- 
bell, whose  family  has  since  succeeded  to  the  estates 
and  titles  of  Argyle,  to  wait  upon  the  principal  with 
a  petition  signed  by  more  than  sixty  matriculated 
students,  praying  that  he  would,  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  according  to  the  statues,  summon  an  univer- 
sity meeting  for  the  election  of  a  rector;  which  peti- 
tion he  rejected  with  contempt.  Upon  which  William 
Campbell,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all 
the  petitioners,  protested  against  the  principal's  re- 
fusal, and  put  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Cuth- 
bert  Steward,  notary  ])ublic  :  and  all  the  petitioners 
went  to  the  house  of  Hugh  Montgomery,  Esq.,  the 
unlawful  rector,  and  there  Mr.  Robertson  read  aloud 
the  protest  against  him  and  his  authority.  Mr. 
Robertson,  by  these  proceedings,  became  the  imme- 
diate object  of  indignation,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
all  the  subscribers  to  the  petition  that  was  proceeded 
against.  He  was  cited  before  the  principal  and  the 
professors  of  the  university,  and,  after  a  trial  which 
lasted  several  days,  had  the  sentence  of  e-x-jmlsion 
pronounced  against  him  ;  of  which  sentence  he  de- 
manded a  copy  ;  by  which  it  ajjpears  that  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  the  propriety  of  his  proceedings,  that  he 
most  openly  and  strenuously  acknowledged  and  ad- 
hered to  what  he  had  done.  Mr.  Robertson  went 
immediately  to  London,  and  presented  a  memorial 
to  John  duke  of  Argyle,  containing  the  claims  of  the 
students  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  vindication  of  them,  and  his  own  particular 
suiFerings  in  the  cause.  The  duke  received  him  very 
kindly,  but  said  that  "he  was  little  acquainted  with 
things  of  this  sort;"  and  advised  him  "  to  ajiply  to 
his  brother  Archibald,  earl  of  Hay,  who  was  better 
versed  in  such  matters  than  he."  Accordingly  he 
waited  on  Lord  Hay,  who,  upon  reading  the  re])re- 
sentation  of  the  case,  said  "  he  would  consider  of  it." 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  17"26,  the  earl  of  Hay 
with  the  other  visitors  repaired  to  Glasgow,  and, 
upon  a  full  examination  into  the  several  injuries  and 
abuses  complained  of,  they  restored  to  the  students 


the  right  of  electing  their  rector;  called  the  principal 
to  a  severe  account  for  the  public  money  that  he 
had  embezzled;  recovered  the  right  of  the  university 
to  send  two  gentlemen,  upon  exhibitions,  to  Baliol 
college  in  Oxford;  took  olf  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Robertson,  and  ordered  that  particularly  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  proceedings  of  the  commission;  an- 
nulled the  election  of  the  rector  who  had  been 
named  by  the  principal ;  and  assembled  the  students, 
who  immediately  chose  the  master  of  Ross,  son  of 
Lord  Ross,  to  be  their  rector,  &c. 

Lord  Hay  had  introduced.Mr.  Robertson  to  Bishop 
Hoadly;  and  as  he  was  then  too  young  to  be  admit- 
ted into  orders,  employed  his  time  in  London  in 
visiting  the  public  libraries,  attending  lectures,  and 
improving  himself.  The  first  person  whom  Dr.  Hoadly 
ordained,  after  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ferns, 
was  Mr.  Robertson  ;  and  shortly  after  the  bishop  no- 
minated him  to  the  cure  of  Tullow,  in  the  county  of 
Carlow  ;  and  he  was  also  presented  by  Lord  Carteret, 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  the  rectory  of  Ra- 
villy,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  to  the  rectory  of 
Kilravelo,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  soon  after 
was  collated  to  the  vicarages  of  the  said  parishes  by 
the  bishop  of  Ferns.  These  were  the  only  })refer- 
ments  he  had  till  the  year  1738,  when  Dr  Synge, 
bishop  of  Ferns,  collated  him  to  the  vicarages  of 
Rathmore  and  Straboe,  and  the  perpetual  cure  of 
Rahil,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  But  as  almost  the 
whole  lands  of  those  parishes  were  employed  in  pas- 
ture, the  tithes  would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
twice  that  sum  if  the  herbage  had  been  paid  for  black 
cattle,  which  was  certainly  due  by  law.  Several  of 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  had,  before  him,  sued  for  this 
herbage  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  obtained  de- 
crees in  their  favour.  Mr.  Robertson,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  his  brethren,  commenced  some 
suits  in  the  exchequer  for  this  herbage,  and  succeeded 
in  every  one  of  them.  But  when  he  had  by  this 
means  doubled  the  value  of  his  benefices,  the  house 
of  commons  in  Ireland  passed  several  severe  resolu- 
tions against  the  clergy  who  had  sued  or  would  sue 
for  this  "new  demand."  This  proceeding  of  the 
commons  provoked  Dean  Swift  to  write  "  The  Le- 
gion Club."  Mr.  Robertson  soon  after  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Scheme  for  Utterly  Abolish- 
ing the  Present  Heavy  and  Vexatious  Tax  of  Tithe," 
the  purport  of  which  was  to  pay  the  clergy  and  im- 
propriators a  tax  upon  the  land  in  lieu  of  all  tithes. 
This  work  went  through  several  editions.  In  1739 
Lord  Cathcart  appointed  him  his  chaplain.  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson had,  in  1728,  married  Elizal)eth,  daughter  of 
Major  William  Baxter.  By  this  lady,  who  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  Mr.  Robertson  had  one-and-twenty 
children. 

In  1743  Mr.  Robertson  obtained  the  bishop's  leave 
to  nominate  a  curate  at  Ravilly,  and  to  reside  for 
some  time  in  Dublin  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
Here  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  cure  of  St. 
Luke's  parish,  and  in  this  he  continued  five  years 
and  then  returned  to  Ravilly.  In  1758  he  lost  his 
wife.  In  1 767  Mr.  Robertson  presented  one  of  his  the- 
ological works  to  his  old  alma  mater,  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  received  in  return  the  degree  of 
D.D.  In  1768  the  mastership  of  the  free  grammar 
school  at  Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  becoming 
A-acant,  the  company  of  merchant  tailors,  the  patrons, 
unanimously  conferred  it  on  him.  In  1772  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  committee  to  carry  on  the  business 
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of  the  society  of  clergymen,  &c.,  in  framing  and))re- 
senting  tlie  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  pray- 
ing to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  subscribing 
assent  and  consent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  all 
and  every  thing  contained  in  the  Bonk  of  Common 
Prayer.  He  lived  many  years  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  died  there  in  May  1/83,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  yard 
of  the  new  church  there. 

Dr.  Robertson's  appointment  to  the  mastership 
of  the  grammar-school  of  Wolverhampton,  though 
highly  honourable  to  his  patrons,  was  not  very  lu- 
crative to  himself.  His  own  account  will  best  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  his  new  situation.  "  I  am  here" 
(M'rites  he  in  a  letter  dated  in  September  1769)  "  in  a 
very  strange  way.  The  salary  is  70l.  a  year;  but 
there  is  a  pension  of  40/.  paid  out  of  that  to  an  old 
gentleman  who  resigned  the  school  upon  that  con- 
dition ten  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  as  good  a  state  of 
health  as  a  man  of  eighty  can  be ;  so  that  there  re- 
mains but  30l.  for  me,  loaded  with  the  wages  of 
school-servants,  school-firing,  window-money,  and 
other  taxes,  which  in  all  come  to  about  Jl.  a  year,  with- 
outanyemolument  of  any  kind  ;  so  that  my  necessary 
expenses  have  been  five  times  as  much  as  the  salary." 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  May  1770,  he  seems  to 
have  recovered  in  some  degree  the  disagreeable  ap- 
prehensions he  had  formed,  for  therein  he  writes  : — 
"  Your  concern  for  me  makes  you  imagine  that  I 
have  abandoned  and  lost  a  great  deal  in  this  world. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  common  estimation  of  things, 
your  conjecture  is  right.  But  I  assure  you  that  I 
weighed  the  matter  long  ago,  and  many  things  which 
are  of  great  show  and  consequence  in  the  general 
opinion  weighed  very  light  in  my  scale,  when  set 
against  others  which  were  to  me  of  infinitely  greater 
moment.  For  the  last  three  months  I  have  been 
much  afflicted  with  the  gout,  so  that  pain  and  busi- 
ness have  filled  up  all  my  time.  However,  I  thank 
God  I  go  on  pretty  well,  and  find  my  health  improve 
as  the  weather  grows  warm,  so  that  I  am  in  hopes 
I  shall  have  a  tolerable  summer.  I  make  no  apo- 
logy for  troubling  you  with  the  recital  of  my  little 
atiairs,  as  I  think  myself  happy  in  having  a  friend 
to  whom  I  can  say  any  thing  as  to  my  real  prospects 
in  life. 

In  March  1779  Dr.  Robertson  concludes  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Disney  with  an  affecting  recital  of  some  of 
his  more  severe  trials,  not  forgetting,  however,  his 
wonted  submission  on  all  occasions  to  the  will  of 
God.  "  I  have  lived,"  says  he,  "  almost  seventy- 
four  years,  and  enjoyed  many,  many  comforts  in 
this  life,  so  that  I  may  now  thankfully  rise  from  table 
as  a  guest  fully  satisfied  with  my  entertainment. 
Indeed,  in  the  last  three  years  I  have  suffered  what 
the  generality  of  the  world  call  great  afflictions  in  my 
health  and  in  my  family.  In  the  year  fT  I  lost  my 
beloved  daughter,  whom  you  are  pleased  to  lament. 
In  the  year  7S  my  eldest  son,  who  was  a  lieutenant, 
fell  at  Rhode  Island  ;  and  already,  in  79,  I  have  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  death  of  my  otlier  daughter 
in  Dublin.  But  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
death  of  my  children  that  at  last  I  see  nothing 
strange  in  it.  I  only  wonder  that  I  have  stayed  so 
long  behind  them.  I  think  my  case  is  extraordinary, 
that  of  twenty-one  children  whicli  my  wife  brought 
me  I  have  outlived  them  all  l)at  one ;  so  that  I  have 
often  occasion  to  say  with  Job,  '  The  Lord  gave,  and 
theLord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 


the  Lord.'"  It  was,  however,  the  will  of  God  that 
his  family  afflictions  should  not  have  their  end  even 
here,  for  he  lived  to  bury  that  one  and  only  surviving 
child  out  of  so  great  a  number. 

ROBESPIERRE,  MAXIMILIAN  ISIDORE.— 
This  celebrated  leader  of  the  French  revolution  was 
born  at  Arras  in  Flanders,  in  1759.  Robespierre'.s 
father  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  but  satirical 
in  his  conversation,  and  in  the  pleadings  which  he 
published  for  his  clients.  He  was  also  expensive  in 
his  habits,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  laying  up 
any  fortune  for  his  family,  whom  his  sudden  and 
premature  death  placed  in  the  most  distressing  situa- 
tion. The  bishop  of  Arras  had  formed,  in  his  epis- 
copal town,  an  establishment  for  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  a  certain  number  of  poor  children,  who 
might  appear  desirous  of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical 
profession.  He  was  told  of  the  two  orphan  sons  of 
the  late  M.  Robespierre,  and  he  received  them  into 
his  little  seminary,  adapted  as  it  was  for  their  im- 
provement and  instruction,  besides  afTording  conso- 
lation to  the  rest  of  this  poor  family.  The  elder 
Robespierre  began  with  success  his  career  among  his 
schoolfellows ;  and  at  the  end  of  some  time  he  was 
sent  by  the  care,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  prelate,  to 
the  college  of  Louis  the  Great  at  Paris,  there  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  The  young  man  was  here  no  less 
successful,  and  carried  off  several  prizes  at  the  an- 
nual competitions.  But  it  was  already  remarked 
that  his  character  was  of  that  factious  kind  which 
afterwards  turned  out  so  fatal  to  his  country.  He, 
however,  completed  his  youthful  studies  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  his  talents  and  application,  and  at  this 
period  is  said  to  have  derived  an  attachment  to  re- 
publicanism from  the  lessons  of  one  of  his  tutors, 
M.  Herivaux,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  1775, 
when  Louis  XVI.,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
made  his  entry  into  Paris,  Robespierre  was  deputed 
by  his  fellow-students  to  present  their  homage  to  the 
new  sovereign.  Having  adopted  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  became  an  advocate  of  the  council  of  Ar- 
tois  ;  and  previous  to  the  revolution  he  was  advan- 
tageously known,  both  on  account  of  his  professional 
abilities  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  which 
he  exhibited  in  his  conduct  and  writings.  In  1783 
he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  the  tiers  etat  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Artois  to  the  states-general.  In  that  assem- 
bly he  advocated  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  other 
popular  topics  of  discussion  ;  but  his  eloquence  did 
not  attract  much  attention,  and  he  attached  himself, 
in  the  first  instance,  so  closely  to  Mirabeau,  that  he 
acquired  the  epithet  of  Le  Singe  de  Miraheau.  At 
this  time,  however,  he  frequented  the  Jacobin  assem- 
blies and  clubs  of  the  lower  orders,  over  whom  he 
gained  an  ascendency,  of  which  he  afterwards  availed 
himself  to  make  his  way  to  despotic  power.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1791  he  spoke  repeatedly  on  criminal  legisla- 
tion ;  and  he  subsequently  displayed  so  much  mo- 
deration in  discussions  relative  to  the  emigrants  and 
the  priests,  as  led  to  suspicions  that  he  was  actuated 
by  some  secret  motives.  In  a  speech  on  the  30th  of 
^lay  he  recommended  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ments. He  is  said  to  have  been  much  alarmed  at 
the  flight  of  the  king  from  Paris,  and  equally  rejoiced 
at  his  forced  return  from  Varennes ;  and  from  that 
period  he  seems  to  have  used  all  his  influence  in 
overturning  the  monarchy.  His  projects  now  gra- 
dually became  developed  j   and,  at  the  tumultuary 
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ig  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
arwith  the  inscription,  A  celui  quiuhien  merits 


rneetini 

an  altar  with  the  inscription,  A  celui  q 

de  la  Patrie,  and  below  it  the  name  of  Robespierre, 

testified  his  high  favour  with  the  people. 

The  closing  of  the  constituent  assembly  afforded 
him  another  triumph,  when  the  mob  presented  him 
with  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  and,  taking  the  horses 
from  his  carriage,  drew  him  through  the  streets,  ex- 
claiming, "  Behold  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  great 
defender  of  liberty  1"  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ac- 
tively interfered  in  the  riot  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  or  in  the  massacres  which  took  place  in  the 
prisons  of  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  September  ;  but 
he  was  connected  with  Marat  and  Danton,  of  whose 
crimes,  and  those  of  their  associates,  he  had  sufficient 
address  to  reap  the  fruits,  and,  like  other  tyrants,  at 
length  made  his  instruments  his  victims.  After  the 
execution  of  the  king,  in  promoting  which  the  Bris- 
sotins,  or  Girondists,  co-operated  with  Robespierre 
and  tlie  Jacobins,  the  former  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  latter.  The  Hebertists,  who  had 
joined  in  this  work  of  destruction,  were  the  next  vic- 
tims to  the  jealousy  of  the  dictator,  who  had  no 
sooner  sent  them  to  the  scaffold  with  the  assistance 
of  Danton  and  his  friends,  than  he  adopted  measures 
for  the  ruin  of  that  popular  demagogue,  whom  he 
dreaded  as  his  most  dangerous  rival.  His  next  mea- 
sure was  to  throw  the  imputation  of  atheism  and  irre- 
ligion  on  those  whom  he  had  de.'itroyed,  and  to  esta- 
blish a  species  of  religious  worship.  Barrtre,  by  his 
direction,  promulgated  his  new  system  of  worshi]), 
and  on  the  Sth  of  June,  1794,  Robespierre  in  person 
celebrated  what  he  termed  "  the  feast  of  the  Supreme 
Being." 

His  power  seemed  now  to  be  completely  esta- 
blished, and  the  reign  of  terror  was  at  its  height ;  but 
his  cruel  tyranny  and  mysterious  denunciations  had 
alarmed  many  of  those  who  had  been  most  intimately 
connected  with  him,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
for  his  destruction.  At  this  critical  juncture,  far  from 
acting  with  the  decision  which  previously  marked 
his  conduct,  he  waited  for  the  attack  of  his  enemies, 
aud  secluded  himself  from  the  public  for  more  than 
a  month,  during  which  period  he  is  said  to  have  been 
emplo3'ed  in  preparing  an  elaborate  defence  of  his 
conduct,  to  be  dehvered  in  the  national  convention, 
where  he  made  his  appearance  for  that  purpose  on 
the  26th  of  July,  1  79i.  He  was  indirectly  attacked 
by  Bourdon  de  I'Oise;  after  which  Vadier,  Cambon, 
Biilaud-Varennes,  and  several  other  members  spoke 
against  him.  He  now  perceived  the  extent  of  his 
danger,  and  the  ensuing  night  was  passed  in  con- 
sultation with  St.  Just  and  others  of  his  most  inti- 
mate partisans  ;  but  their  deliberations  led  to  no  de- 
cisive results.  The  next  day,  when  they  appeared  in 
the  convention,  Tallien  and  Billaud  openly  accused 
Robespierre  of  despotism.  A  tumult  ensued,  and 
amidst  cries  of  A  has  le  tyran  !  he  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  obtain  a  hearing.  At  length  a  decree  of 
arrest  was  carried  against  him  ;  and  his  brother,  and 
his  friends  St.  Just,  Couthon,  and  Le  Bas,  were  in- 
cluded in  it.  Robespierre  was  sent  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg prison  ;  but  in  the  night  he  was  set  free  by 
the  keeper,  and  was  conducted  to  the  hall  of  the 
commune  of  Paris,  where  Henriot,  commander  of  the 
national  guard,  Fleuriot,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and 
others  of  his  creatures,  had  assembled  forces  for  his 
defence. 

This  was  the  critical  moment ;  but  neither  Henriot 


nor  Robespierre  himself  had  spirit  to  head  the  mob 
and  lead  it  against  the  convention.  While  they  de- 
liberated, their  opponents  proceeded  to  action.  Bar- 
ras  and  others  having  been  appointed  commissioners 
to  direct  the  armed  force  of  the  metroj)o]is,  they 
without  difficulty  secured  the  persons  of  the  fallen 
tyrant  and  his  associates,  who  were  all  guillotined  the 
next  day,  July  the  28th,  1794.  Robespierre  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  escape  a  public  execution,  by  shoot- 
ing himself  with  a  pistol  at  the  moment  of  his  sei- 
zure ;  but  he  only  fractured  his  lower  jaw,  and  thus 
subjected  himself  to  protracted  suffering,  which  ex- 
cited no  compassion.  Of  the  wretches  who  disgraced 
the  revolution,  Robespierre  was  the  most  notorious, 
but  not  the  most  infamous.  He  did  not  court  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  like  Marat ;  he  amassed  no 
money.  He  was  politically  insane  ;  and  was  not, 
moreover,  the  author  of  all  the  enormities  with  which 
he  has  been  charged.  Among  his  colleagues  of  the 
committees,  and  especially  those  who  were  sent  into 
the  departments,  many  exercised  cruelties  which  far 
exceeded  their  instructions.  Those  who  contributed 
most  to  his  overthrow,  and  were  loudest  in  their  ac- 
cusations against  him,  had  profited  by  his  crimes,  in 
which  they  were  deeply  involved  ;  and,  like  the  scape- 
goat of  the  Jews,  he  was  charged  with  the  sins  of 
the  whole  nation,  or  rather  of  the  Jacobin  govern- 
ment. In  the  memorial  from  St.  Helena,  Napoleon 
is  stated  to  have  said  that  Robespierre  displayed  in 
his  conduct  more  extensive  and  enlightened  views 
than  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  him ;  and  that 
he  intended  to  re-establish  order,  after  he  had  over- 
turned the  contending  factions  ;  but  not  being  power- 
ful enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  torrent, 
as  v/as  the  case  with  all  before  Napoleon  himself,  who 
engaged  in  a  similar  attempt.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
emperor  asserted  that,  when  with  the  army  at  Nice, 
he  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  brother  of  Maximilian 
Robespierre  letters  in  which  he  expressed  an  inten- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  something 
like  principle  and  genuine  enthusiasm  guided  this 
hateful  and  unhappy  man  in  the  first  instance ;  but, 
wholly  unable  to  govern  the  elements  of  wild  dis- 
order afloat  around  him,  the  characteristic  cruelty  of 
perplexed  cowardice  at  length  became  his  only  instru- 
ment either  of  action  or  self-defence.  However  sti- 
rauiated,  his  career  exhibits  one  of  the  most  signal 
instances  of  cruelty  upon  record.  Among  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Robespierre  are,  "  Plaidoyer  pour 
le  Sieur  Vissery,"  in  favour  of  the  right  of  setting  up 
electrical  conductors  against  lightning  ;  "  Discours 
couronne  par  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Metz  sur  les  Peines 
Infamantes ;"  "  Eloge  de  Gresset,"  in  which  the  au- 
thor displays  an  attachment  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment and  religious  institutions;  "Eloge  de  Pres. 
Dupaty  ;"  and  a  political  journal,  called  "  Le  Defen- 
seurde  la  Constitution."  The  "Me'moiresof  Riouffe," 
and  the  "  Papiers  trouves  chez  Robespierre,"  &c., 
contain  much  curious  information  concerning  him. 

ROBINS,  BENJAMIN,  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, who  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bath  in  1707.  He 
received  but  a  limited  education,  and  it  was  entirely 
by  his  own  industry  that  he  acquired  a. sufficient 
amount  of  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  become  a 
teacher  of  mathematics.  In  1 742  he  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  new  principles  of  gunnery,  containing  the 
result  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  had  made 
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relative  to  the  force  of  gunpowder  and  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  return  of  Commodore 
Anson,  Mr.  Robins  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  nar- 
rative of  the  expedition  :  this  work  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  works  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 
Mr.  Robins  became  engineer-general  to  the  East  In- 
dia compan)',  and  went  out  in  that  capacity,  but  died 
at  Fort  St.  David,  in  July  1751- 

ROBINSON,  ANASTASIA,  an  accomplished 
musical  performer,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  por- 
trait painter  in  good  ])ractice.  Her  father  had  her 
instructed  in  music  by  the  first  masters  of  the  period, 
at  first  only  as  an  accomplishment,  but  afterwards  it 
became  her  profession,  as  her  father  lost  his  sight, 
and  was  therefore  for  many  years  dependent  on  his 
daughter  for  support.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  pubhc  at  the  concerts  in  York  Building,  and  her 
success  was  complete.  Mrs.  Uelany,  who  was  her 
friend  and  contemporary,  thus  describes  her  personal 
appearance,  and  the  most  interesting  period  of  her  life. 
She  says, "  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  was  of  a  middling 
stature,  not  handsome,  but  of  a  pleasing,  modest  coun- 
tenance, with  large  blue  eyes.  Her  deportment  was 
easy,  unaiFected  and  graceful,  her  manner  and  address 
very  engaging,  and  her  behaviour  on  all  occasions  that 
of  a  gentlewoman  with  perfect  propriety.  She  was 
not  only  liked  by  all  her  acquaintance,  but  loved  and 
caressed  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  with  whom 
she  appeared  always  equal,  without  assuming.  Her 
father's  house  in  Golden  Square  was  frequented  by 
all  the  men  of  genius  and  refined  taste  of  the  times. 
Among  the  number  of  persons  of  distinction  who  fre- 
quented Mr.  Roljinson's  house,  and  seemed  to  dis- 
tinguish his  daughter  in  a  particular  manner,  were 

the  earl  of  Peterborough  and   General   H :  the 

latter  had  shown  a  long  attachment  to  her,  and  his 
attentions  were  so  remarkable  that  they  seemed  more 
than  the  eflPects  of  common  politeness ;  and  as  he  was 
a  very  agreeable  man,  and  in  good  circumstances,  he 
was  favourably  received,  not  doubting  but  that  his 
intentions  were  honourable.  A  declaration  of  a  very 
contrary  nature  was  treated  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
served, though  Mrs.  A.  Robinson  was  very  much 
prepossessed  in  his  favour. 

"  Soon  after  this,  Lord  Peterborough  endeavoured 
to  convince  her  of  his  partial  regard  for  her;  but, 
agreeable  and  artful  as  he  was,  she  remained  very 
much  upon  her  guard,  which  rather  increased  than 
diminished  his  admiration  and  passion  for  her.  Yet 
still  his  pride  struggled  with  his  inclination  ;  for  all 
this  time  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in  public, — a  cir- 
cumstance very  grievous  to  her  ;  but,  urged  by  the 
best  of  motives,  she  submitted  to  it  in  order  to  assist 
her  parents,  whose  fortune  was  much  reduced  by  Mr. 
Robinson's  loss  of  sight,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
benefit  of  his  profession  as  a  painter. 

"  At  length  Lord  Peterborough  made  his  declara- 
tion to  her  on  honourable  terms ;  he  found  it  would 
be  vain  to  make  proposals  on  any  other ;  and  as  he 
omitted  no  circumstance  that  could  engage  her  es- 
teem and  gratitude,  she  accepted  them,  as  she  was 
sincerely  attached  to  him.  He  earnestly  requested 
her  keeping  it  a  secret  till  it  was  a  more  convenient 
time  for  him  to  make  it  known,  to  which  she  readily 
consented,  having  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  honour. 
Among  the  persons  of  distinction  that  professed  a 
friendship  for  Mrs.  A.  Robinson  were  the  earl  and 
countess  of  O.xford,  daughter-in-law  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer Oxford,  who  not  only  bore  every  public  testi- 


mony of  their  affection  and  esteem  for  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, but  Lady  Oxford  attended  her  when  she  was 
privately  married  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
Lady  Peterborough  ever  acknowledged  her  obliga- 
tions with  the  warmest  gratitude ;  and  after  Lady 
Oxford's  death  she  was  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  duchess  of  Portland,  Lady  Oxford's  daughter, 
and  was  always  mentioned  by  her  with  the  greatest 
kindness  for  the  many  friendly  offices  she  used  to  do 
her  in  her  childhood  when  in  Lady  Oxford's  family, 
which  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  duchess 
of  Portland's  noble  and  generous  heart. 

"  Mrs.  A.  Robinson  had  one  sister,  a  very  pretty 
accomphshed  woman,  who  married  Dr.  Arbuthnot'a 
brother.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Robinson,  Lord 
Peterborough  took  a  house  near  Fulham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  villa  at  Parson's  Green, 
where  he  settled  Mrs.  R<jbinson  and  her  mother. 
They  never  lived  under  the  same  roof  till  the  earl, 
being  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  illness,  solicited  her 
to  attend  him  at  Mount  Bevis,  near  Southampton, 
which  she  refused  with  firmness  but  upon  condition 
that,  though  still  denied  to  take  his  name,  she  might 
be  permitted  to  wear  her  wedding-ring ;  to  which, 
finding  her  inexorable,  he  at  length  consented. 

"  His  haughty  spirit  was  still  reluctant  to  the  mak- 
ing a  declaration  that  would  have  done  justice  to  so 
worthy  a  character  as  the  person  to  whom  he  was  now 
united ;  and,  indeed,  his  uncontrollable  temper  and 
high  opinion  of  his  own  actions  made  him  a  very 
awful  husband,  ill  suited  to  Lady  Peterborough's 
good  sense,  amiable  temper,  and  delicate  sentiments. 
She  was  a  Roman  catholic,  but  never  gave  offence  to 
those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  though  very  strict  in 
what  she  thought  her  duty.  Her  excellent  principles 
and  fortitude  of  mind  supported  her  thi-ough  many 
severe  trials  in  her  conjugal  state.  But  at  last  he 
prevailed  on  himself  to  do  her  justice,  instigated,  it 
is  supposed,  by  his  bad  state  of  health,  wliich  obliged 
him  to  seekanother  climate,  and  she  absolutely  refused 
to  go  with  him  unless  he  declared  his  marriage :  her  at- 
tendance upon  him  in  his  illness  nearly  costherherlife. 

"  He  appointed  a  day  for  all  his  nearest  relations 
to  meet  him  at  the  apartment  over  the  gateway  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pointz,  who  was 
married  to  Lord  Peterborough's  niece,  and  at  that 
time  preceptor  to  Prince  William,  afterwards  duke 
of  Cumberland.  Lord  Peterborough  also  appointed 
Lady  Peterborough  to  be  there  at  the  same  time. 
When  they  were  all  assembled,  he  began  a  most  elo- 
quent oration,  enumerating  all  the  virtues  and  per- 
fections of  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  and  the  rectitude  of  her 
conduct  during  his  long  acquaintance  with  her,  for 
which  he  acknowledged  his  great  obligations  and 
sincere  attachment,  declaring  he  was  determined  to 
do  her  that  justice  which  he  ought  to  have  done  long 
ago,  which  was  presenting  her  to  all  his  family  as 
his  wife.  He  spoke  this  harangue  with  so  much 
energy,  and  in  parts  so  pathetically,  that  Lady  Peter- 
borough, not  being  apprized  of  his  intentions,  was 
so  affected  that  she  fainted  away  in  the  midst  of  the 
company. 

"  After  Lord  Peterborough's  death  she  lived  a  very 
retired  life,  chiefly  at  Moimt  Bevis,  and  was  seldom 
prevailed  on  to  leave  that  habitation  but  by  the 
duchess  of  Portland,  who  was  always  happy  to  have 
lier  company  at  Bulstrode  when  she  could  obtain  it, 
and  often  visited  her  at  her  own  house. 

"  Among  Lord  Peterborough's  papers  she  found 
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his  memoirs,  written  by  himself;  in  which  he  de- 
clared he  had  been  guilty  of  such  actions  as  would 
have  reflected  very  much  upon  his  character;  for 
which  reason  she  burnt  them.  This,  however,  con- 
tributed to  complete  the  excellency  of  her  principles, 
though  it  did  not  fail  giving  oflTence  to  the  curious 
inquirers  after  anecdotes  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
as  that  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough." 

ROBINSON,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER,  was  born 
in  1766,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
with  the  intention  of  entering  the  church ;  however, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  chose  that  of  the  bar  in- 
stead. Having  entered  on  his  new  studies,  he,  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  William  Scott,  commenced  a  series  of 
reports  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty  :  the  first  ap- 
peared in  1797,  and  the  last  in  1808.  Though  un- 
productive in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  in  some  years 
attended  with  positive  loss  to  the  editor,  they  were  of 
exceeding  value  to  him  in  extending  his  connexions. 
He  had  the  year  before  advanced  his  fortune  by  a 
marriage  with  Catharine,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nichol- 
son, Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  independent  property  at  Li- 
verpool, and  descended  from  an  old  family  in  Berk- 
shire. In  February  1805,  nine  years  after  his  admis- 
sion, he  was  promoted  to  the  lucrative  office  of  king's 
advocate,  and  knighted.  Many  of  the  prize  causes 
and  captures  of  which  he  had  the  management  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  were  of  great  importance  to  the 
public,  and  attended  with  considerable  private  emo- 
lument, several  of  them  realizing  to  him  more  than 
1000/.  In  1812  he  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself 
exceedingly  well  in  the  conduct  of  a  prosecution 
against  the  marquis  of  Sligo,  for  enticing  seamen  and 
persuading  them  to  desert  from  the  king's  service.  It 
appeared  that  two  of  them  had  been  intoxicated  by 
the  '.marquis's  servants  at  Malta,  and  inveigled  on 
board  his  yacht;  and  when  the  vessel  was  searched 
the  marquis  of  Sligo  pledged  his  honour  that  they 
were  not  on  board.  The  king's  advocate  warmed  into 
an  orator  (he  was  not  one  by  nature)  at  this  unworthy 
cheat;  and  the  peer  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.  and  to  be  imprisoned  four 
months  in  Newgate.  In  1818,  at  the  request  of  mi- 
nisters, but  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  close  borough  of 
Callington.  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1820 
he  was  again  returned  for  Callington,  at  the  instance 
of  government ;  but  a  petition  being  presented  against 
the  return,  and  bribery  having  been  proved  against 
his  agents,  he  was  unseated  and  saddled  with  an  ex- 
pense of  5000/.  Sir  Christopher  Robinson  succeeded 
Lord  Stowellin  the  offices  of  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  London,  and  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  and 
court  of  peculiars,  on  the  presentation  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  bishop  of  London.  He 
trod  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  and  emulated 
with  success  his  patient  diligence  and  ever-watchful 
accuracy  in  determining  the  grave  and  delicate  ques- 
tions of  marriage  and  divorce.  Owing  to  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  Lord  Stowell,  he  undertook  for 
several  years  to  transcribe  and  read  in  court  the  de- 
crees of  that  venerable  judge,  and  at  length,  on  his  re- 
tirement in  1827,  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  vacant 
seat  in  the  court  of  admiralty.  Sir  Christopher  pre- 
sided over  the  admiralty  court  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace,  when  there  were  no  cases  of  momentous 
interest  involving  the  credit  of  the  flag  of  England 
and  the  polity  of  nations,  such  as  are  wont  to  present 
themselves  in  a  time  of  war.    They  consisted  chiefly 


of  claims  of  salvage  and  mariners'  wages,  and  con- 
struction of  the  pilot  act,  and  to  what  officer  properly 
belong  the  royal  fish  described  by  charter,  to  wit, 
"  sturgeons,  grampuses,  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins, 
riggs,  graspes,  and  generahy  whatever  other  fish, 
having  in  themselves  great  and  immense  size,  or  fat !" 
Such  topics  do  not  require  much  research  or  legal 
acumen,  but  all  that  was  requisite  they  obtained  at  the 
hands  of  this  pains-taking  judge.  His  mental  ener- 
gies were  of  late  in  some  degree  dulled  by  a  disease, 
which  proved  to  be  an  effusion  of  water  on  the  brain, 
and  terminated  fatally  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  Ajnil 
21, 1833.  He  had  complained  of  indisposition,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  prevailing  influenza,  and  retired 
to  rest  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  in  the  full  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  on  the  morrow  to  resume  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  had  attained  his  sixty-seventh 
year.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Benedict,  Doctors'  Commons. 

The  work  which  has  been  already  referred  to  proves 
that  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  well  versed  in  modern  languages. 
He  published,  in  addition,  "  A  Report  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  on  the  Swedish 
Convoy,  pronounced  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  June  11th, 
1790;"  '■  A  Translation  of  the  Chapters  273  and 
287  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  relating  to  the  Prize 
Law,"  1800;  and  "  Collectanea  Maritima  ;  being  a 
Collection  of  Public  Instruments  tending  to  illustrate 
the  History  and  Practice  of  Prize  Law,"  1801. 

ROBINSON,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  minister  of  the 
English  church  in  Holland,  to  which  the  first  settlers 
of  New  England  belonged.  He  was  born  in  Great 
Britain  in  1575,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  for 
some  time  held  a  benefice  in  the  established  church, 
but  in  1602  became  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congrega- 
tion in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  consequence  of 
persecution  wentwith  them  to  Holland  in  1608.  After 
a  short  residence  at  Amsterdam  they  removed  to  Ley- 
den.  His  talents  and  reputation  were  such  that  he 
held  a  public  disputation  with  Episcopius  in  l6l3. 
A  part  of  his  church  emigrated  to  Plymouth  in  1620, 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  follow  them  with  the  re- 
mainder; but  his  sudden  death,  in  March  1625, 
prevented  it.  He  was  distinguished  for  learning, 
liberality,  and  pietv. 

ROBINSON,  MARY,  a  female  whose  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  combined  with  some  literary  as  well  as 
histrionic  talent,  procured  her,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  a  degree  of  attention  much  increased  by 
the  notoriety  of  a  temporary  connexion  established 
between  her  and  the  then  heir-apparent.  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson was  married  very  early  in  life  to  a  husband  who 
had  but  little  to  maintain  her,  and  for  some  time  she 
shared  in  his  misfortunes ;  but  at  length  she  had  re- 
course to  the  stage  ;  and  while  performing  the  cha- 
racter of  Perdita  in  Shakspeare's  "  Winter's  Tale," 
captivated  the  youthful  affections  of  the  distinguished 
personage  already  alluded  to.  This  connexion  lasted 
about  two  years,  -\fter  a  short  recess  from  a  mode  of 
life  into  which  her  "Apologies  "  tell  us  she  was  driven 
by  necessity,  she  formed  another  connexion  of  the 
same  kind,  which  they  allow  was  from  choice,  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  army,  and  lavished  the  whole  of 
her  disposable  property  on  this  new  favourite.  She 
also  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  in  following  him,  during 
a  severe  winter  night,  to  a  sea-port  where  she  hasted 
to  relieve  him  from  a  temporary  embarrassment.  Not 
long  after  she  went  to  the  continent  for  her  health. 
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and  remained  there  about  five  years.  On  her  return 
in  178S  she  commenced  her  literary  career,  in  which 
she  had  considerable  success.  In  ISOO  her  health 
be^an  to  decline  rapidly,  principally  for  want  of  pro- 
per exercise,  for  she  never  recovered  the  use  of  her 
limbs  ;  and  after  lingering  for  some  time,  she  died  at 
Englefield  Green,  on  the  2Sth  of  December  in  that 
year,  and  was  buried  in  Old  Windsor  churchyard. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  her  publications :  "Poems," 
in  two  volumes;  "  Legitimate  Sonnets,  with  Thoughts 
on  Poetical  Subjects,  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Grecian 
Poetess  Sappho ;"  "  A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Queen  of  France;"  "A  Monody  to  the  Memory 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;"  "  Modern  Manners,  a  Sa- 
tire, in  two  Cantos ;"  "  The  Sicilian  Lover,  a  Tra- 
gedy, in  five  acts  ;"  "  Sight,  The  Cavern  of  Woe,  and 
Solitude,  three  Poems;"  a  pamphlet  in  vindication 
of  the  queen  of  France,  published  without  a  name  ; 
A  pamphlet  entitled  "Thoughs  on  the  Condition  of 
"Women,  and  the  Injustice  of  Mental  Subordination  ;" 
"  Vicenza,"  a  romance;  "The  Widow,"  a  novel; 
"  Angelina,"  a  novel ;  "  Hubert  de  Sevrac,"  a  ro- 
mance ;  "  Walsingham,"  a  novel ;  "  The  False 
Friend,"  a  novel ;  "  The  Natural  Daughter  ;"  "  Ly- 
rical Tales  ;"  "  A  Picture  of  Palermo,  Translated 
from  Dr.  Hager  ;"  "The  Lucky  Escape  ;"  and  "  No- 
body," a  comedy.  Of  all  the  above  works,  it  is 
probable  that  her  poems  will  longest  continue  to 
be  read.  She  had  in  her  earliest  efforts  of  this 
kind  adopted  the  false  style  of  the  Delia  Crusca 
school,  so  happily  ridiculed  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Baviad"  and  "  Maeviad  ;"  but  her  later  productions 
displayed  a  more  correct  taste,  and  more  ease  and 
elegance  of  versification,  with  equal  richness  of  ima- 
gination. 

ROBINSON,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  dissenting 
divine,  who  was  born  in  Norfolk  in  1735,  and  edu- 
cated at  a  grammar-school  in  his  native  county  ;  but 
owing  to  the  loss  of  his  father  and  the  humble  cir- 
cumstances of  his  mother,  he  was  apprenticed  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  a  hair-dresser  in  London.  Having 
attached  himself  to  George  Whitefield,  he  became  a 
preacher  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  but  sub- 
sequently relinquished  his  connexion  with  the  Me- 
thodists and  established  an  independent  congregation 
at  Norwich,  over  which  he  presided.  He  was  after- 
wards chosen  pastor  to  a  small  Anabaptist  congrega- 
tion at  Cambridge,  and  retained  this  situation  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1773  he  removed  to 
Chesterton,  near  Cambridge,  where  he  engaged  in 
trade  as  a  farmer,  corn-dealer,  and  coal-merchant. 
His  learning  and  abilities  procured  him  much  respect 
from  the  members  of  the  university  and  other  persons 
belonging  to  the  established  church ;  and  he  received 
offers  of  promotion  if  he  would  become  a  conformist, 
which  he  declined.  In  1774  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  sermons  of  Saurin,  with  memoirs  of  the 
reformation  in  France,  and  the  life  of  Saurin.  In 
1776  was  published  his  "  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Je- 
sus Christ,"  &c.  Among  his  other  works  are  his 
"  Plan  of  Lectures  on  Nonconformity,"  "  The  Ge- 
neral Doctrine  of  Toleration,"  "  Slavery  Inconsistent 
with  Christianity,"  and  "  Sixteen  Discourses,"  which 
had  been  delivered  extempore  to  illiterate  audiences 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge.  These  were  very  lil)e- 
ral  on  doctrinal  points  ;  and  his  tendency  to  unitarian 
principles  soon  became  known,  although  he  still  con- 
tinued his  ministerial  labours  at  Cambridge.  He 
died  in  1790,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


ROBINSON,  THOMAS,  a  theological  writer,  who 
was  born  in  1749  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  a  good  education  in  hia 
native  town,  he  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, Avhere  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1772.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  devotional  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  called  "  The  Christian  System 
Unfolded."  He  died  in  1813  in  Leicester,  at  which 
town  he  had  held  a  living  for  tliirty-five  years. 

ROB-ROY,  or  ROBERT  THE  RED,  a  celebrated 
Highland  chief,  whose  true  name  was  Robert  Mac- 
gregor,  but  who  assumed  that  of  Cam))bell  on  account 
of  the  outlawry  of  the  clan  Macgregor  by  the  Scotch, 
parliament  in  1662.  He  was  born  about  1660.  His 
mother  was  a  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  a  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch.  Like  many  other 
Highland  gentlemen,  Rob-Roy  was  a  drover  previous 
to  the  rebellion  of  1715,  in  which  he  joined  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  pretender.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  the  duke  of  Montrose,  with  whom  Rob-Roy 
had  previously  had  a  quarrel,  took  the  opportunity  to 
deprive  him  of  his  estates  ;  and  the  latter  l)egan  to  in- 
demnify himself  by  a  war  of  reprisals  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  duke.  An  English  garrison  was  stationed 
at  Inversnaid,  near  Aberfoyle,  the  clachan  residence  of 
Rob-Roy ;  but  his  activity  and  courage  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  from  whom  he  continued 
for  some  time  to  levy  black-maU.  He  died  in  1743. 
His  fortunes  and  those  of  his  clan  form  the  subjects 
of  the  popular  romance  of  "  Rob- Roy." 

ROBSON,  GEORGE  FENNEL,  a  talented  Eng- 
lish artist,  who  was  a  native  of  Durham,  and  at  a 
very  early  age  displayed  his  love  for  painting,  all  his 
leisure  being  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  pe- 
culiar talent.  If  an  artist  visited  Durham  for  the 
purpose  of  sketching  its  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery,  George  Robson  was  to  be  found  hanging 
on  his  footsteps,  walking  by  his  side,  and  eagerly 
watching  the  progress  of  his  labours.  At  length  he 
was  put  under  Mr.  Harle,  the  only  drawing-master 
the  city  furnished  ;  but  he  refused  to  take  money  for 
the  lessons  he  gave,  saying  the  boy  had  already  got 
beyond  his  instruction.  Before  he  was  twenty  he 
came  to  London,  and  was  soon  known  as  a  most 
active  and  persevering  student.  His  first  publication 
was  a  view  of  his  native  city,  the  profits  of  which 
enabled  him  to  visit  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — a 
visit  which  he  had  long  ardently  desired.  In  the 
habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  wallet  at  his  back,  and 
Scott's  poem,  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  in  his 
pocket,  he  wandered  over  the  mountains  winter  and 
summer,  till  he  became  familiar  with  the  various  as- 
pects they  presented  under  the  different  changes  of 
season,  and  laid  up  a  stock  of  materials  which  lasted 
hira  his  life.  On  his  return  he  published  outlines  of 
the  Grampian  mountains. 

In  IS  13  he  first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  the 
ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  of  painters  in 
water-colours,  and  was  elected  a  member  the  follow- 
ing year.  But  it  was  not  till  the  exhibition  of  1815 
that  his  works  commanded  that  public  attention  which 
gained  for  him  extensive  and  abundant  patronage. 
From  this  time  his  interests  became  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  society.  All  his  private  cares,  all 
his  public  exertions,  were  directed  into  this  one 
channel.     He  laboured  hard  and  effectively. 

As  an  artist  Mr.  Robson  was  remarkable  for  vigour 
of  execution.  His  conception  of  form  might  be  some- 
times wanting  in  grandeur,  but  his  effect  and  colour 
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were  always  powerful.  The  Scottish  hills  had  strongly 
impressed  their  awful  character  on  his  imagination. 
The  calm  of  his  own  mind  associated  itself  with  these 
scenes  of  peace  and  loneliness,  even  when  settled  alto- 
gether in  the  south,  and  drawing  his  materials  from 
things  around  him  One  of  his  last  and  best  pictures 
was  a  view  of  London  from  one  of  the  bridges  before 
sunrise,  "  when  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still." 
As  a  man,  Robson  was  distinguished  by  straightfor- 
ward integrity,  modesty,  ingenuousness,  and  un- 
bounded benevolence.  Mr.  Robson  died  at  an  early 
age  in  1833. 

ROCHAMBEAU,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DONA- 
TIEN  DE  VIMEUR,  COMPTE  DE,  a  distin- 
guished marshal  of  France,  who  was  born  at  Ven- 
dome  in  1725,  and  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  served  in  Germany  under  Marshal  Bro- 
glio.  In  1 746  hebecame aid-de-camp  to  Louis  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  afterwards  obtaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  of  La  Marche,  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt^  where  he  was  wounded; 
obtained  fresh  laurels  at  Creveldt,  Minden,  Corbach, 
and  Clostercamp  ;  and  having  been  made  lieutenant- 
general,  M'as  in  17S0  sent  with  an  army  of  6000  men 
to  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Having  disembarked  in  Rhode  Island,  he  acted  in 
concert  with  Washington,  first  against  Clinton,  in 
NewYork,  and  then  against  Cornwallis,  rendering  im- 
portant services  at  the  siegeofYorktown,  which  were 
rewarded  by  a  present  of  two  cannons  taken  from 
Lord  Cornwallis.  After  the  revolution,  Rochanibeau 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  marshal  by  Louis  XVL, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north.  He  was  soon  superseded  by  more  active 
officers,  and  being  calumniated  by  the  popular  jour- 
nahsts,  he  addressed  to  the  legislative  assembly  a  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct.  A  decree  of  approbation  was 
consequently  passed  in  May  179'2,  and  he  retired  to 
his  estate  near  Vendome,  with  a  determination  to  in- 
terfere no  more  with  public  affairs.  He  was  subse- 
quently arrested,  and  narrowly  escaped  suffering  death 
under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre.  In  1803  he  was 
presented  to  Bonaparte,  who  in  the  year  following 
gave  him  a  pension  and  the  cross  of  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour.    His  death  took  place  in  1807. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  LIANCOURT  FRAN- 
COIS ALEXANDRE  FREDERIC,  DUKE  DE 
LA. — This  French  nobleman  was  born  in  1747,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  in 
1789,  after  the  dissolution  of  which  he  took  the  mi- 
litary command  at  Rouen  in  his  capacity  of  lieutenant- 
general.  After  the  10th  of  August  the  duke  de 
Liancourt,  as  he  was  then  styled,  left  France  and 
resided  for  eighteen  months  in  England.  He  then 
travelled  through  the  United  States,  which  he 
left  in  1798,  and  after  the  ISth  Brumaire  returned 
to  France,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  useful  arts  and  to  benevolent  offices.  It 
was  through  his  influence  that  vaccination  was  in- 
troduced into  France.  After  the  restoration  he  was 
created  a  peer,  but,  on  account  of  the  liberality  of  his 
sentiments,  was,  in  1823  and  1824,  e.xcluded  from 
the  council  of  state,  and  removed  from  the  several 
boards  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  among  others, 
of  that  for  the  encouragement  of  vaccination.  This 
venerable  philanthropist  and  patriot,  whose  last  years 
were  persecuted  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  political 
bigotry,  died  at  Paris  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years.     His  life  by  his  son  was  published  the 


same  year.     His  principal  work  is  his  "  Voyage  dans 
les  Etats-Unis." 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  FRANCOIS,  DUKE  DE 
h.\,  prince  of  Marsillac,  a  wit  and  nobleman  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  in  16 13.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  the  most  brilliant  noble- 
man about  the  court,  and,  by  his  share  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  celebrated  duchess  of  Longueville,  was 
involved  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  He  sig- 
nalized his  courage  at  the  battle  of  St.  Antoine,  in 
Paris,  and  received  a  shot  which  for  some  time  de- 
prived him  of  sight.  At  a  more  advanced  period  his 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  best  company  at  Pari.s, 
including  Boileau,  Racine,  and  the  mesdames  Se- 
vigne,  and  La  Fayette.  He  died  in  l6S0,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year.  This  nobleman  wrote  "  Memoires  de 
la  Regence  d'Anne  d'Autriche,"  a  spirited  and  faith- 
ful representation  of  that  period  ;  but  he  is  chiefly 
famous  for  a  work  entitled  "  Reflections  et  Maximes," 
founded  on  the  principle  that  self-love  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  actions.  The  favourite  residence  of 
this  nobleman  is  depicted  beneath. 


ROCHEJAQUELEIN,  HENRI  DE  LA,  the  hero 
of  Vendee,  was  born  at  Chatillon,  in  Poitou,  in  1772. 
The  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  having  risen  in 
the  royal  cause,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head. and 
led  them  against  the  republican  troops  after  a  short 
harangue: — Allons  chercher  Vennemi;  si  je  recule, 
tuez-moi ;  sifavance,  suivez-moi ;  si  je  meurs,  vengez- 
moi.  After  gaining  sixteen  victories  in  ten  months, 
he  fell,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1794,  in  a  single  combat  with  one  of  the  re- 
publican soldiers.  Marie  Louise,  marchioness  de  la 
Rochejaquelein,  wife  of  his  elder  brother,  who  fell  in 
Vendee  in  1815,  has  written  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in 
the  Vendee." 

ROCHESTER,  JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF.— 
This  celebrated  nobleman  was  born  at  Ditchley  in 
1647,  and  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  In 
1665  he  entered  the  naval  service,  and  distinguished 
himself  under  Admiral  Sandwich.  Rochester  early 
in  life  addicted  himself  to  habits  of  intemperance,  and 
when  he  afterwards  became  attached  to  the  court  his 
moral  principles  became  exceedingly  corrupt.^  Of 
his  want  of  common  decency  we  have  abundance  of 
proofs  in  his  poetical  and  other  writings  :  finding  it 
not  convenient  to  admit  theauthority  of  laws  which  he 
was  resolved  not  to  obey,  he  sheltered  his  wickednes.s 
behind  infidelity.     As  he  excelled  in  that  noisy  and 
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licentious  merriment  which  wine  incites,  his  compa- 
nions eagerly  encourajred  him  in  excess,  and  he  will- 
ingly indulged,  till,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he 
was  for  live  years  together  "  continually  drunk,"  or 
so  much  inrtamed  hy  frequent  ebriety,  as  in  no  inter- 
val to  be  master  of  himself.  "  In  this  state  he  played 
many  frolics,  which  it  is  not  for  his  honour  that  we 
should  remember,  and  which  are  not  now  distinctly 
known.  He  often  pursued  low  amours  in  mean  dis- 
guises, and  always  acted  with  great  exactness  and 
dexterity  the  characters  which  he  assumed  ;  indeed, 
he  once  erected  a  stage  on  Tower  Hill  and  harangued 
the  populace  as  a  mountebank,  and,  having  made 
physic  part  of  his  study,  is  said  to  have  ])ractised  it 
successfully.  Rochester  was  so  much  in  favour  with 
King  Charles  that  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bedchamber  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock 
Park.  Having  an  active  and  inquisitive  'mind  he 
never,  except  in  his  paroxysms  of  intemperance,  was 
wholly  negligent  of  study ;  he  read  what  is  considered 
as  polite  learning  so  much  that  he  is  mentioned  by 
Wood  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all  the  nobility. 
Sometimes  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  amused 
himself  with  writing  libels  in  which  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  confine  himself  to  truth.  His  favourite  au- 
thor in  French  was  Boileau,  and  in  English,  Cowley." 

"Thus,"  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  "in  a  course  of 
drunken  gaiety  and  gross  sensuality,  with  interv^als  of 
study  perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  with  an  avowed 
contempt  of  all  decency  and  order,  a  total  disregard 
to  every  moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious 
obligation,  Rochester  lived  worthless  and  useless,  and 
blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  voluptu- 
ousness, till,  at  the  age  of  one  and  thirty,  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  fund  of  life  and  reduced  himself  to  a 
state  of  weakness  and  decay.  At  this  time  he  was 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he 
laid  open,  with  great  freedom,  the  tenour  of  his  opi- 
nions and  the  course  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he 
received  such  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of 
moral  duty,  and  the  truth  of  Christianit}',  as  pro- 
duced a  total  change  both  of  his  manners  and  opi- 
nions. The  account  of  these  salutary  conferences  is 
given  by  Burnet  in  a  book  entitled  "  Some  Passages 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester," 
which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its 
piety." 

The  work  which  Johnson  thus  strongly  eulogises 
deserves  all  the  praise  he  has  given  it,  and,  as  the 
labours  of  Burnet  really  led  the  way  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  this  dissolute  nobleman,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  narrate  them  in  his  own  words.  He  says  "  The 
three  chief  things  we  talked  about  were  morality, 
natural  religion,  and  revealed  religion,  Christianity  in 
particular.  For  morality,  he  confessed,  he  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  both  for  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  health,  life,  and  friend- 
ship, and  was  very  much  ashamed  of  his  former  prac- 
tices, rather  because  he  had  made  himself  a  beast, 
and  had  brought  pain  and  sickness  on  his  body,  and 
had  suffered  much  in  his  reputation,  than  from  any 
deep  sense  of  a  Supreme  Being  or  another  state. 
But  so  far  this  went  wilh  him  that  he  resolved  firmly 
to  change  the  course  of  his  life,  which  he  thought 
he  should  effect  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  anil  had 
not  a  few  no  less  solid  than  pleasant  notions  con- 
cerning the  folly  and  madness  of  vice.  But  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  no  remorse  for  his  past  actions  as 
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offences  against  God,  but  only  as  injuries  to  him.<!e]f 
and  to  mankind.  Upon  this  subject  I  showed  him 
the  defects  of  philosophy  for  reforming  the  world. 
That  it  was  a  matter  of  speculation  which  but  few 
either  had  the  leisure  or  the  capacity  to  enquire  into ; 
but  the  principle  that  must  reform  mankind  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man's  understanding.  That  philo- 
sophy, in  matters  of  morality,  beyond  the  great  lines 
of  our  duty,  had  no  very  certain  fixed  rule,  but,  in 
the  lesser  offices  and  instances  of  our  duty,  went  much 
by  the  fancies  of  men  and  customs  of  nations,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  have  authority  enough  to 
bear  down  the  propensities  of  nature,  appetite,  or 
passion  ;  for  which  I  instanced  in  these  two  points  ; 
the  one  was  about  that  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  to  ex- 
tirpate all  sort  of  passion  and  concern  for  any  thing. 
That,  take  it  by  one  hand,  seemed  desirable,  because, 
if  it  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  make  all  the  in- 
cidents of  life  easy ;  but  1  think  it  cannot,  because 
nature,  after  all  our  striving  against  it,  will  still  re- 
turn to  itself;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolved  the 
bonds  of  nature  and  friendship,  and  slackened  indus- 
try, which  will  move  but  dully  without  an  inward 
heat,  and,  if  it  delivered  a  man  from  any  troubles,  it 
deprived  him  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  life,  which 
arise  from  friendship.  The  other  was  concerning  the 
restraint  of  pleasure,  how  far  that  was  to  go.  Ujion 
this  he  told  me  the  two  maxims  of  his  morality  then 
were,  that  he  should  do  nothing  to  the  hurt  of  any 
other,  or  that  might  prejudice  his  own  health  ;  and 
he  thought  that  all  pleasure,  when  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  these,  was  to  be  indulged  as  the  gratification 
of  our  natural  appetites-  It  seemed  unreasonable 
to  imagine  these  were  put  into  a  man  only  to  be  re- 
strained or  curbed  to  such  a  narrowness  ;  this  he  ap- 
plied to  the  free  use  of  wine  and  women. 

"  To  this  I  answered,  that  if  appetites  being  natural 
was  an  argument  for  the  indulging  them,  then  the 
revengeful  might  as  well  allege  it  for  murder,  and 
the  covetous  for  stealing,  whose  appetites  are  no  less 
keen  on  those  objects,  and  yet  it  is  acknowledged  that 
these  appetites  ought  to  be  curbed.  If  the  difference 
is  urged  from  the  injury  that  another  person  receives, 
the  injury  is  as  great  if  a  man's  wife  is  defiled  or  his 
daughter  corrupted  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  let  his  appetites  loose  to  vagrant  lusts,  and  not  to 
transgress  in  these  particulars,  so  there  was  no  curing 
the  disorders  that  must  arise  from  thence  but  by  re- 
gulating these  appetites.  And  why  should  we  not 
as  well  think  that  God  intended  our  brutish  and  sen- 
sual appetites  should  be  governed  by  our  reason  as 
that  the  fierceness  of  beasts  should  be  managed  and 
tamed  by  the  wisdom  and  for  the  use  of  man  ?  So 
that  it  is  no  real  absurdity  to  grant  that  appetites  were 
put  into  men  on  purpose  to  exercise  their  reason  in 
the  restraint  and  government  of  them,  which  to  be 
able  to  do  ministers  a  higher  and  more  lasting  plea- 
sure to  a  man  than  to  give  them  their  full  scope  and 
range.  And,  if  other  rules  of  philosophy  be  ob- 
served, such  as  the  avoiding  those  objects  that  stir 
passion,  nothing  raises  higher  passions  than  ungo- 
verned  lust ;  nothing  dark^ms  the  understanding 
and  depresses  a  man's  mind  more ;  nor  is  any  thing 
managed  with  more  frequent  returns  of  other  im- 
moralities, such  as  oaths  and  imprecations,  which  are 
only  intended  to  compass  what  is  desired :  the  ex- 
pense that  is  necessary  to  maintain  these  irregular- 
ities makes  a  man  false  in  his  other  dealings.  AH 
this  he  freely  confessed  was  true ;  upon  which  I  uro-ed 
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that  if  it  was  reasonable  for  a  man  to  regulate  his  ap- 
petite in  things  which  he  knew  were  hurtful  to  him, 
was  it  not  as  reasonable  for  God  to  prescribe  a  regu- 
lation of  those  appetites  whose  unrestrained  course 
did  produce  such  mischievous  effects  ?  That  it  could 
not  be  denieci,  but  doing  to  others  what  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us  was  a  just  rule :  those  men, 
then,  that  knew  how  extremely  sensible  they  them- 
selves would  be  of  the  dishonour  of  their  families  in 
the  case  of  their  wives  or  daughters,  must  needs  con- 
demn themselves  for  doing  that  which  they  could  not 
bear  from  another  ;  and  if  the  peace  of  mankind,  and 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  our  whole  life,  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  measures  of  our  actions,  then  let  all 
the  world  judge  whether  a  man  that  confines  his  ap- 
petite, and  lives  contented  at  home,  is  not  much  hap- 
pier than  those  that  let  their  desires  run  after  forbid- 
den objects.  The  thing  being  granted  to  be  better 
in  itself,  then  the  question  falls  between  the  restraint 
of  appetite  in  some  instances,  and  the  freedom  of 
a  man's  thoughts,  the  soundness  of  his  health,  his 
application  to  affairs,  with  the  easiness  of  his  whole 
life  ;  whether  the  one  is  not  to  be  done  before  the 
other  ?  As  to  the  difficulty  of  such  a  restraint,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  done  when  a  man  allows  himself 
many  liberties  in  which  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
stop,  yet  those  who  avoid  the  occasions  that  may 
kindle  these  impure  flames,  and  keep  themselves  well 
employed,  find  the  victory  and  dominion  over  them 
no  such  impossible  or  hard  matter  as  may  seem  at 
first  view ;  so  that,  though  the  philosophy  and  moral- 
ity of  this  point  were  plain,  yet  there  is  not  strength 
enough  in  that  principle  to  subdue  nature  and  ap- 
petite. Upon  this  I  urged  that  morality  could  not 
be  a  strong  thing  unless  a  man  were  determined  by 
a  law  within  himself;  for,  if  he  only  measured  him- 
self by  decency,  or  the  laws  of  the  land,  this  would 
teach  him  only  to  use  such  cautions  in  his  ill  prac- 
tices, that  they  should  not  break  out  too  visibly,  but 
would  never  carry  him  to  an  inward  and  universal 
probity  ;  that  virtue  was  of  so  complicated  a  na- 
ture, that  unless  a  man  came  entirely  within  its  dis- 
cipline he  could  not  adhere  steadfastly  to  any  one 
precept,  for  vices  are  often  made  necessary  supports 
to  one  another;  that  this  cannot  be  done,  either 
steadily  or  with  any  satisfaction,  unless  the  mind 
does  inwardly  comply  with,  or  delight  in,  the  dictates 
of  virtue ;  and  that  could  not  be  effected  except  a 
man's  nature  were  internally  regenerated  and  changed 
by  a  higher  principle  :  till  that  came  about  corrupt 
nature  would  be  strong  and  philosophy  but  feeble, 
especially  when  it  struggled  with  such  appetites  or 
passions  as  were  much  kindled  or  deeply  rooted  in 
the  constitution  of  one's  body, 

"  When  I  pressed  him  with  the  secret  joys  that  a 
good  man  felt,  particularly  as  he  drew  near  death, 
and  the'"horrors  of  ill  men,  especially  at  that  time,  he 
was  willing  to  ascribe  it  to  the  impressions  they  had 
from  their  education ;  bat  he  often  confessed  that, 
whether  the  business  of  religion  was  true  or  not,  he 
thought  those  who  had  the  persuasions  of  it,  and 
lived  so  that  they  had  quiet  in  their  consciences,  and 
believed  God  governed  the  world,  and  acquiesced 
in  his  providence,  and  had  the  hope  of  an  endless 
blessedness  in  another  state,  the  happiest  men  in  the 
world,  and  said  he  would  give  all  that  he  was  master 
of  to  be  under  those  persuasions,  and  to  have  the 
supports  and  joys  that  must  needs  flow  from  them. 
1  told  him  the  main  root  of  all  corruptions  in  men's 


principles  was  their  ill  life,  which,  as  it  darkened  their 
minds  and  disabled  them  from  discerning  better 
things,  so  it  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  seek  out 
such  opinions  as  might  give  them  ease  from  those 
clamours  that  would  otherwise  have  been  raised 
within  them.  He  did  not  deny  but  that  after  the 
doing  of  some  things  he  felt  great  and  severe  chal- 
lenges within  himself,  but  he  said  he  felt  not  these 
after  some  others  v/hich  I  would  perhaps  call  far 
greater  sins  than  those  that  affected  him  more  sen- 
sibly. This,  I  said,  might  flow  from  the  disorders 
he  had  cast  himself  into,  which  had  corrupted  his 
judgment  and  vitiated  his  taste  of  things,  and  by  his 
long  continuance  in,  and  frequent  repeating  of,  some 
immoralities,  he  had  made  them  so  familiar  to  him 
that  they  were  become,  as  it  were,  natural ;  and  then 
it  was  no  wonder  if  he  had  not  so  exact  a  sense  of 
what  was  good  or  evil,  as  a  feverish  man  cannot 
judge  of  tastes.  He  did  acknowledge  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  religion,  if  believed,  was  a  greater  foundation 
of  quiet  than  any  other  thing  whatsoever ;  for  all 
the  quiet  he  had  in  his  mind  was,  that  he  could  not 
think  so  good  a  being  as  the  Deity  would  make  him 
miserable." 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  this  interest- 
ing discussion  to  the  point  where  the  licentious  ma- 
terialist, and  debauched  courtier,  became  convinced 
of  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity ;  and  it  may  be  enough  that 
we  add  his  own  written  declaration  to  that  effect.  It 
was  signed  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  July  26th,  1680. 

"  For  the  benefit  of  all  those  whom  I  may  have 
drawn  into  sin  by  my  example  and  encouragement, 
I  leave  to  the  world  this  my  last  declaration,  which  J 
deliver  in  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  who  knows 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  before  whom  I  am  now 
appearing  to  be  judged.  That,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  I  detest  and  abhor  the  whole  course  of  my 
former  wicked  life ;  that  I  think  I  can  never  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  goodness  of  God,  who  has  given 
me  a  true  sense  of  my  pernicious  opinions  and  vile 
practices,  by  which  I  have  hitherto  lived  without  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world ;  have  been  an  open 
enemy  to  Jesus  Christ,  doing  the  utmost  despite  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  grace.  And  that  the  greatest  tes- 
timony of  my  charity  to  such  is,  to  warn  them,  in  the 
name  of  God,  and,  as  they  regard  the  welfare  of  their 
immortal  souls,  no  more  to  deny  his  being,  or  his 
providence,  or  (despise  his  goodness  ;  no  more  to 
make  a  mock  of  sin,  or  contemn  the  pure  and  excel- 
lent religion  of  my  ever  blessed  Redeemer,  through 
whose  merits  alone,  I,  one  of  the  greatest  sinners,  do 
yet  hope  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.     Amen." 


ROCKINGHAM,  CHARLES  WATSON  WENT- 
WORTH, MARQUIS  OF.— This  nobleman  was  born 
in  17.30,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  his  titles  and  es- 
tates in  1750,  and  in  1765  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  prime  minister.  American  affairsforraed 
at  that  time  a  leading  subject  of  discussion,  and  Rock- 


RODNEY,  C^SAR— RODNEY,  GEORGE  BRYDGES. 


inpjham  took  the  middle  way  of  repealing  the  stamp 
act,  and  declaring  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax 
the  colonies.  He  was  therefore  deserted  by  some  of 
his  supporters,  among  others  by  Chatham,  and  re- 
tired from  the  ministry  in  1 766.  He  afterwards  acted 
in  concert  with  Chatham,  in  opposition  to  the  North 
ministry,  on  the  fall  of  which,  in  1782,  he  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  but  died  in  the 
same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Shelburne. 

RODNEY,  C/ESAR,  a  celebrated  American  pa- 
triot, who  was  born  at  Dover,  Delaware,  about  the 
year  1730.  His  father  went  over  to  that  country  with 
William  Penn,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  Phila- 
delphia, settled  in  Kent,  a  county  upon  the  Delaware. 
His  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  inherited 
from  him  a  large  landed  estate  in  consequence  of  the 
system  of  entail  then  in  use.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years  Caesar  Rodney  was  appointed  high-sheriff, 
and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  was 
created  a  justice  of  peace  and  a  judge  of  the  lower 
courts.  In  1762,  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  he  repre- 
sented his  county  in  the  provincial  legislature,  by 
which,  in  1765,  he  was  sent,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  M'Kean  and  Mr.  Kollock,  to  the  congress  that 
met  at  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  other  oppressive  acts  of  the  British 
government.  In  1769  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  continued  to  occupy 
the  chair  for  several  years.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  other  colonies ;  and  when,  in  1774, 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  various  committees  had 
brought  about  the  measure  of  a  general  congress,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  to  it  from  his  native 
province.  He  was  re-elected  in  the  following  year, 
and  also  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  colony.  At 
the  time  when  the  question  of  independence  was 
brought  before  congress,  Mr.  Rodney  was  on  a  tour 
through  the  southern  part  of  Delaware  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quieting  the  discontent  prevalent  in  that 
quarter  of  the  country,  and  preparing  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  a  change  of  their  government.  His  two 
colleagues,  Mr.  M'Kean  and  Mr.  Read,  were  divided 
upon  the  subject,  the  former  being  favourable,  the 
latter  opposed  to  a  declaration  of  independence.  Mr. 
M'Kean,  being  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Rodney,  despatched  an  express,  at  his  private  ex- 
pense, to  inform  him  of  the  dehcate  posture  of  affairs, 
and  urge  him  to  hasten  his  return  to  Philadelphia. 
He  did  so  immediately,  and,  by  great  exertion,  arrived 
just  as  the  members  were  entering  the  house  for  the 
final  discussion.  He  entered  the  hall  with  his  spurs 
on  his  boots,  and  soon  afterwards  the  great  question 
was  put.  By  his  vote  in  the  affirmative  he  secured 
that  union  among  the  colonies  in  the  matter  which 
was  all-important  to  the  cause  of  independence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1776  a  convention  was  called  in 
Delaware  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  consti- 
tution and  appointing  delegates  to  the  succeeding 
congress.  In  this  assembly  a  majority  was  opposed 
to  Mr.  Rodney,  who  failed,  in  consequence,  in  ob- 
taining a  re-election.  This  circumstance  was  prin- 
cipally attributable  to  the  royalists,  who  abounded 
especially  in  the  lower  counties.  Mr.  Rodney,  how- 
ever, still  continued  a  member  of  the  council  of 
safety,  and  of  the  council  of  inspection,  the  functions 
of  both  of  which  offices  he  assiduously  discharged, 
being  particularly  active  in  collecting  supplies  for  the 
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troops  of  the  state,  then  with  Washington  in  New 
Jersey.  In  1777  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  camp 
near  Princeton,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two 
months  engaged  in  laborious  services.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year  he  was  again  chosen  a  member 
c^  congress,  but  before  taking  his  seat  he  was  chosen 
president  of  his  state.  In  this  station  he  remained 
for  four  years,  during  which  he  had  frequent  com- 
munications from  Washington  relative  to  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  army,  and  exerted  his  utmost 
ability  in  aflfording  aid.  In  1782  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  by  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  and  died 
in  1783. 

RODNEY,  GEORGE  BRYDGES,  BARON.— 
This  brave  naval  commander  was  born  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1717,  of  a  good  family.  His  father  was  a 
naval  captain,  and  had  his  son  educated  for  the  same 
profession.  He  obtained  a  ship  in  1742,  and  two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Ludlow  Castle  of  forty-four  guns.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  remain  in  that  vessel,  for  in  1746  he  was 
made  captain  of  the  Eagle,  a  new  ship  of  sixty  guns, 
then  employed  as  a  cruiser  on  the  Irish  station. 
While  there  he  captured  two  large  privateers.  He 
continued  in  the  Eagle  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  under  the  orders 
of  Rear-admiral  Hawke,  when,  in  1747,  he  defeated 
L'Etendiere's  squadron.  On  this  occasion  Captain 
Rodney  behaved  with  much  spirit,  and  may  be  said, 
to  have  then  laid  the  foundation  of  that  popularity 
he  afterwards  in  so  high  a  degree  possessed.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was,  in  March,  1749, 
appointed  to  the  Rainbow,  a  fourth  rate,  and  in  May 
following  was  nominated  governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  and  over  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  proceeded  thither  with  the 
small  squadron  annually  sent  there  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  protection  of  the  fishery. 

In  1757  he  was  engaged,  under  the  command  of 
Admirals  Hawke  and  Boscawen,  to  attempt  a  descent 
on  the  coast  of  France,  near  Rochefort;  and  in  1759 
he  was  advanced  to  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  this 
same  year  he  was  sent  to  bombard  Havre  de  Grace, 
where  a  large  force  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  an  invasion  of  this  country.  He  executed 
the  trust  committed  to  him  so  completely  that  the 
town  itself  was  several  times  on  fire,  and  the  maga- 
zines of  stores  and  ammunition  burnt  with  fury  up- 
wards of  six  hours,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
used  to  extinguish  it.  In  1761  Admiral  Rodney  was 
very  instrumental  in  the  capture  of  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre,  Granada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent,  when  the 
whole  Caribbees  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. For  his  skill  and  bravery  in  the  war,  he  was, 
after  the  conclusion  of  it,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet.  In  the  month  of  October  1770  he  was  pro- 
gressively advanced  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  white 
and  red  squadrons,  and,  in  the  month  of  August 
1771,  to  be  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
very  early  part  of  this  year  he  resigned  the  mastership 
of  Greenwich  hospital,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1765,  and  was  immediately  after  made 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  station,  whither 
he  repaired,  having  his  flag  on  board  the  Princess 
Amelia  of  eighty  guns.  The  appointment  of  this 
ship  to  that  service  was  intended  as  a  particular  and 
pointed  compliment,  it  beingextremelyunusual  to  send 
a  three-decked  ship  on  that  station,  except  in  time 
of  actual  war.  It  is  said  that  the  command  in  India 
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was  oflfered  to  him,  which  he  dedined,  entertaining 
hopes  of  being  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica  in 
case  of  the  death  of  Sir  William  Trelawney ;  but  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  for  the 
continuance  of  his  command,  he  retired  to  France, 
where  he  lived  some  years  in  obscurity,  hoping  to 
retrieve  the  losses  he  had  suffered  at  the  Northampton 
election  when  he  got  into  parliament,  but  with  a 
great  pecuniary  loss.  It  is  said  that  the  French  king 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  his  pecuniary  eml>arrass- 
ments,  and,  through  the  duke  de  Biron,  made  him 
the  most  unbounded  offers  if  he  would  quit  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  French  service.  In  reply  to  this  proposal 
he  said,  "  My  distresses,  Sir,  it  is  true,  have  driven 
me  from  the  bosom  of  my  country,  but  no  tempta- 
tion can  estrange  me  from  her  service.  Had  this 
offer  been  voluntary  on  your  part,  I  should  have 
deemed  it  an  insult,  but  I  am  glad  to  learn  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  source  that  can  do  no  wrong."  Before 
this  event  the  French  had  united  with  the  Americans 
in  a  war  against  this  country,  and  about  the  close  of 
1779  the  chief  command  of  the  Leeward  Islands  was 
given  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  upon  which  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Sandwich.  From  this  time  he 
was  very  successful  against  his  majesty's  enemies. 


R  O  D  N  E  Y,  G  E  O  R  G  E    B  R  Y  D  G  E  S. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  George  Rodney  had  thrown 
out  signals,  soon  after  five  in  the  morning,  for  form- 
ing his  line ;  but  the  fleet  was  long  becalmed  under 
the  highlands  of  Dommica,  while  the  enemy,  who 
were  farther  advanced  towards  Guadaloupe,  had  suf- 
ficient wind  for  their  movements.  The  breeze  at 
length  reaching  the  van  of  the  British  fleet,  they  be- 
gan to  close  with  the  French  centre,  whilst  their  own 
centre  and  rear  were  still  becalmed.  The  action  com- 
menced about  nine  o'clock  ;  the  attack  being  led  by 
the  Royal  Oak,  Captain  Burnet,  and  seconded  by  the 
Alfred  and  Montague,  with  the  most  impetuous  bra- 
very. The  whole  division  was  in  a  few  minutes 
closely  engaged,  and  for  upwards  of  an  hour  was  ex- 
ceedingly pressed  by  the  great  superiority  of  the 
enemy.  The  Barfleur,  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  own  ship, 
had  at  one  time  seven,  and  generally  three  ships 
firing  upon  her,  and  none  of  the  division  escaped  the 
encounter  of  a  very  disproportionate  force.  At  length, 
the  leading  ships  of  the  centre  were  gradually  en- 
abled to  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  van,  and 
these  were  soon  followed  by  Sir  George  Rodney  in 
the  Formidable,  with  his  two  seconds,  the  Xamur 
and  Duke,  all  of  ninety  guns,  who  maintained  a  most 
tremendous  fire.  The  gallantry  of  a  French  captain 
of  a  seventy-four  in  the  rear,  who,  having  backed  his 


In  the  first  year  he  obtained  a  vote  of  thanks  from    main-topsail,  readily  received  and  bravely  returned 


the  house  of  lords  and  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Edinburgh ;  but  his  great  triumph  was 
on  the  12th  of  April,  17S2,  in  an  engagement  in  the 
West  Indies  with  Count  de  Grasse. 

After  the  fall  of  St.  Kitt's,  in  17S2,  Great  Britain  re- 
tained, of  all  her  former  West  India  possessions,  only 
the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucie,  and  An- 
tigua ;  and  of  the  preservation  of  these,  great  doubts 
were  entertained.  Jamaica,  in  particular,  which  had 
been  frequently  threatened,  now  appeared  to  be  in 
greater  danger  than  ever  :  for,  whilst  the  count  de 
Grasse  was  riding  superior  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  the 
Spaniards  were  in  great  strength  at  Cuba  and  Hispa- 
niola ;  and  the  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  if  combined, 
would  have  consisted  of  si.xty  ships  of  the  line,  while 
their  land  forces  would  have  constituted  a  powerful 
army. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Sir  George  Rodney  arrived 
at   Barbadoes  on  the  19th  of  February,  with  twelve 


the  fire  of  these  three  great  ships  in  succession,  with- 
out in  the  least  flinching  from  his  station,  excited  the 
highest  admiration  and  applause  of  his  enemies.  The 
coming  up  of  the  admiral,  with  part  of  the  centre 
division,  rendered  the  fight  less  unequal ;  and  De 
Grasse,  to  prevent  its  now  becoming  decisive,  availed 
himself  of  his  command  of  the  wind,  and  the  con- 
nected state  of  his  fleet,  to  keep  such  a  cautious  dis- 
tance during  the  remainder  of  the  engagement  as  he 
thought  would  enable  him  to  do  much  execution 
without  any  considerable  hazard  on  his  own  side. 
This  sort  of  firing,  which  was  extremely  well  sup- 
ported on  both  sides,  was  continued  for  an  hour  and 
three  quarters  longer;  during  all  which  time  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  held  back  by  the  calms  and  baffling 
winds  under  Dominica.  About  twelve  o'clock  the 
remaining  ships  of  the  centre  came  up,  and  the  rear 
was  closing  the  line  ;  upon  which  De  Grasse  withdrew 
his  fleet,  and  evaded  all  the  eflforts  of  the  English 
sail  of  the  line,  and  made  a  junction  with  Sir  Samuel  i  commander  for  its  renewal.     The  enemy  faded  en- 


Hood's  squadron.  He  was  soon  after  reinforced  by 
three  ships  of  the  line  from  England  ;  so  that  his  fleet 
consisted  of  thirty-six  vessels  of  the  line.  His  first 
object  was  to  intercept  a  French  convo)',  which  had 
sailed  from  Brest  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  with  naval 
stores,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  for 
the  count  de  Grasse ;  but  being  disappointed  in  this, 
he  put  into  St.  Lucie,  while  the  count  was  lying  at 
Martinico,  with  thirty-foiu- ships  of  the  line,  studious 
to  avoid  an  engagement  till  he  had  eflected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Spaniards.  For  that  purpose  he  sailed 
from  Fort  Royal  Bay  on  the  Sth  of  April,  witli  a  large 
convoy,  keeping  close  under  the  islands.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  movement  being  directly  conveyed  to 
the  British  admiral,  a  pursuit  was  instantly  begun, 
and  the  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  the  same 
night  off  Dominica.  So  sudden  a  pursuit  v/as  as 
little  expected  by  the  French  admiral  as  it  was  wel- 
come ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  accommodating  himself 
to  the  emergency,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th 
formed  the  line  of  battle  to  windward,  to  aflbrd  his 
convoy  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  on  its  course. 


tirely  in  his  object ;  for  his  ships  received  much  more 
damage  than  they  produced  to  their  opponents,  and 
two  of  them  were  so  much  disabled  that  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  fleet  and  put  into  Guadaloupe. 
Some  of  the  British  ships  suffered  greatly,  but  still 
kept  the  hne.  Captain  Bayne,  of  the  Alfred,  gallantly 
fell  in  this  action. 

On  the  11th  the  enemy  had  gained  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  body  of  their  fleet  could  only  be  de- 
scried from  the  mast-head  of  the  British  centre,  when 
two  of  their  damaged  ships  were  perceived,  about 
noon,  to  fall  oflf  from  the  rest  to  leeward.  The  pur- 
suit now  became  so  \-igorous  that  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  cut  oft',  had  not  De  Grasse  borne 
down  with  his  whole  fleet  to  their  rescue  ;  and  the 
result  was  to  bring  on  that  general  engagement  which 
had  been  the  object  of  the  British  commander.  The 
hostile  fleets  met  upon  opposite  tacks,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  battle,  which  commenced  about  seven 
in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  was  continued  with 
unremitting  fury  till  sunset.  Sir  George  Romney  first 
practised  the  manoeuvre,  since  attended  with  such 
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signal  success,  of  breaking  tlie  enemy's  line.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  engagement  Admiral  Drake,  whose 
division  led  to  action,  gained  the  highest  honour  by 
the  gallantry  with  which  he  received,  and  the  eifect 
with  which  he  returned,  the  lire  of  the  whole  French 
line.  His  leading  ship,  the  Marlborough,  Captain 
Penny,  was  peculiarly  distinguished.  She  received 
and  returned,  at  the  nearest  distances,  the  first  fire 
of  twenty-three  French  ships  of  war,  and  had  the 
fortune  only  to  have  three  men  killed  and  si.xteen 
wounded :  one  proof,  among  a  hundred  others,  of 
the  ineffectual  force  of  the  French  system  of  firing. 
The  signal  for  close  fighting  had  from  the  first  been 
thrown  out,  and  was,  without  a  single  exception, 
punctually  observed.  The  line  was  formed  at  only  a 
cable's  length  distance.  The  British  ships,  as  they 
came  up,  ranged  slowly  along  the  enemy's  line  and 
close  under  their  lee,  where  they  gave  and  received 
a  most  tremendous  fire.  They  were  so  near  that 
every  shot  took  etl'ect,  and  the  French  ships  being 
overcrowded  with  troops,  the  carnage  in  them  was 
prodigious.  Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
havoc  made  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Formi- 
dable, Sir  George  Rodney's  ship,  having  fired  nearly 
fourscore  broadsides ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that 
she  was  not  singular.  The  French  stood  and  re- 
turned this  fire  with  equal  bravery,  and  both  sides 
fought  as  if  the  fate  and  honour  of  their  respective 
countries  had  been  staked  upon  the  issue  of  that 
single  day.  About  noon  Sir  George  Rodney  made 
the  movement  already  alluded  to,  and,  supported  by 
three  other  ships,  Ijroke  through  the  enemy's  line, 
about  three  ships  short  of  the  centre,  where  De  Grasse 
commanded  in  the  Yille  de  Paris  of  1 1 2  guns.  Being 
followed  and  su])ported  by  the  ships  astern  of  his  di- 
vision, he  wore  round  upon  his  keel,  and,  completing 
their  separation,  threw  them  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion. This  masterly  push  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day ;  although  the  French  continued  to  fight  with 
great  braveiy  till  the  darkness,  which  in  those  lati- 
tudes almost  immediately  succeeds  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  obliged  both  parties  to  desist. 

The  broken  state  of  the  French  fleet  naturally  ex- 
posed, in  some  instances,  a  few  ships  to  the  attack  of 
a  greater  number ;  and  the  extent  of  the  action,  with 
the  darkness  and  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the 
smoke,  afforded  opportunities  which  might  have  been 
less  expected  for  single  combat.  The  Canada  of  se- 
venty-four guns,  Captain  Cornwallis,  took  the  French 
Hector,  of  the  same  force,  singly.  Captain  Inglefield, 
in  the  Centaur  of  seventy-four  guns,  also  came  up 
from  the  rear  to  the  attack  of  the  Cpesar  of  seventy- 
fotir.  Both  ships  were  yet  fresh  and  had  received 
no  injtiry,  and  a  most  gallant  action  took  place  ;  but 
though  the  French  captain  had  evidently  the  disad- 
vantage, he  still  disdained  to  yield.  Three  other 
ships  came  up  successively.  His  courage  was  in- 
flexible ;  he  is  said  to  have  nailed  his  colours  to  the 
masts,  and  the  contest  terminated  only  with  his 
death.  When  she  struck,  her  masts  went  overboard, 
and  she  had  not  a  foot  of  canvass  without  a  shot- 
hole.  The  Glorieux  also  fought  nobly,  and  did  not 
strike  till  her  masts,  bowsprit,  and  ensign,  were  shot 
away.  The  English  ship  Ardent  of  sixty-four  guns, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  in  the  beginning 
of  tlie  war,  was  now  retaken  by  the  Belliqueux  or  the 
Bedford.  The  Diadem,  a  French  seventy-four,  went 
down  by  a  single  broadside  in  an  exertion  to  save 
her  admiral.    The  count  de  Grasse  was  nobly  sup- 
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,  ported,  even   after  the  line  was  broken,  and   till  the 
I  disorder  and   confusion  became  unavoidable.      His 
I  two  seconds,  the  l^anguedoc  and  Coronne,  were  par- 
I  ticularly   distinguished,    and    the    former    narrowly 
!  escaped  being  taken  in  her  last  efforts  to  extricate 
the  admiral.     The  Ville  de  Paris,  after  being  much 
I  battered,  was  closely  attacked  by  tlie  Canada ;  and,  in 
I  a  desperate  action  of  nearly  two  hours,  was  reduced 
!  almost  to  a  wreck.     Cajitain  Cornwallis  was  so  eager 
!  in  his  design  upon  the  French  admiral  that,  without 
!  taking  possession  of  the  Hector,  he  left  her  to  be 
I  picked  u])   by  a  frigate,  while  he  proceeded  to  the 
I  Ville  de  Paris.     It  seemed  as  if  the  count  was  deter- 
mined to  sink  rather  than  strike  to  any  other  than  the 
admiral :   though  he  perhaps  also  considered  the  fatal 
effects  which  the  striking  of  his  flag  might  produce 
on  his  fleet.     At  length  Sir  Samuel  Hood  came  up 
in  the  Barfleur,  almost  at  sunset,  and  poured  in  a 
most  tremendous  fire,  which  is  said  to  have  killed 
sixty  men  ;  but  the  count  de  Grasse,  wishing  to  sig- 
nalise as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  so  fine  and  fa- 
vourite a  ship,  endtu'ed  the  repetitions  of  this  fire  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.     He  then  struck 
his  flag  and  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood. 
With  the  Ville  de  Paris  were  taken  four  others  of  the 
line,  one  of  which,  the  Caesar,  afterwards  blew  up, 
with  a  lieutenant  and  fifty  British  seamen  aboard,  and 
about  400   prisoners  ;  and  another  was   sunk  by  a 
single  broadside  during  the   engagement.      Not   a 
ship  was  lost  in  the  British  fleet,  and  its  whole  loss 
of  men  was  computed  to  be  less  than  that  on  board 
the  Ville  de  Paris  alone.     A  barony  and  a  pension  of 
2000/.  per  annum  were  the  rewards  which  were  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  country  for  services  of  such 
importance,  and  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1792,  a  monument  was  voted  to  his  memory  at  the 
national  expense,  which  was  .subsequently  placed  in 
the  north  transept  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.     A  view 
of  this  monument  is   given  in   the   subjoined  en- 
graving. 


RODOLPH  I.,  emperor  of  Germanyand  founder 
of  the  iniperiid  house  of  Austria,  was  born  m  12 lb. 
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being  the  eldest  son  of  Albert  IV.,  count  of  Haps- 
burg,  and  landgrave  of  Alsace.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  court  and  camp  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II., 
and,  on  the  deat^i  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  territo- 
ries of  a  very  moderate  extent,  which,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  he  sought  to  augment  by  military  enter- 
prises. In  1245  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Homburg,  by  whom  he  acquired  an  accession  of 
territory,  and  some  years  after  served  under  Ottocar, 
king  of  Bohemia,  against  the  pagan  Prussians.  Se- 
veral years  of  active  warfare  ensued,  in  which  he 
much  distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence,  valour, 
and  the  spirit  of  justice  with  which  he  protected  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  from  their  baronial  op- 
pressors. In  1273,  as  he  was  encamped  before  the 
walls  of  Basle,  he  received  the  unexpected  intelli- 
gence that  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
emperor,  in  preference  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile, 
and  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia.  Rodolph,  then  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year,  willingly  accepted  the  proffered 
elevation,  and  being  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  im- 
mediately strengthened  himself  by  marrying  two  of 
his  daughters  to  the  count  palatine  of  Bavaria  and 
the  duke  of  Saxony.  He  also  took  measures  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Pope  Gregory  X.,  who  induced 
the  king  of  Castile  to  withdraw  his  pretensions.  The 
king  of  Bohemia,  however,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  persisted  in  his 
opposition,  and  a  war  ensued,  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  and  agree  to 
pay  homage.  Stung  by  this  disgrace  the  Bohemian 
king  broke  the  treaty  in  1277,  and  the  following 
year  Ottocar  was  again  defeated  and  slain.  By  the 
treaty  with  his  successor,  which  followed,  Rodolph 
was  to  hold  Moravia  for  five  years,  and  retain  the 
Austrian  provinces  which  had  been  previously  yielded 
by  Ottocar,  and  the  securing  of  which  to  his  family 
was  henceforward  his  primary  object.  After  some 
abortive  attempts  to  restore  the  influence  of  the  em- 
pire in  Tuscany,  he  contented  himself  with  drawing 
large  sums  from  Lucca  and  other  cities  for  the  con- 
firmation and  extension  of  their  privileges.  No 
foreign  foe  remaining,  he  assiduously  employed  him- 
self to  restore  peace  and  order  to  Germany,  and 
wisely  put  down  the  private  fortresses,  which  served 
as  a  retreat  to  banditti  and  to  ferocious  nobles.  For 
these  and  other  eminent  services  in  the  same  spirit 
he  obtained  the  title  of  "  a  hving  law,"  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  second  founder  of  the  German  empire. 

He  subsequently  engaged  in  war  with  tlie  counts 
of  Savoy  and  of  Burgundj',  and  delivered  the  young 
king  of  Bohemia  from  the  caj)tivity  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  by  the  regent  Otho,  and  married  him 
to  one  of  his  daughters.  The  final  object  of  the 
emperor  was  to  secure  the  imperial  succession  to  his 
son  Albert ;  but  the  electors,  jealous  of  the  rapid 
)  ise  of  the  family,  could  not  be  made  to  concur,  and 
Rodolph  felt  the  disappointment  severely.  He  had, 
however,  laid  a  permanent  foundation  for  the  pros- 
perity of  his  race ;  and  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years, 
expired  in  .hi\y,  1291,  in  the  seventy- third  year  of 
his  age.  There  is  scarcely  an  excellency,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  which  the  ])iographers  of  the  house  of 
Austria  have  not  attributed  to  its  founder;  and  he 
appears  to  have  merited  no  small  portion  of  their 
panegyric.  Few  princes  have  surpassed  him  in  energy 
of  character  and  in  civil  and  military  talents.  He 
was  personally  brave,  almost  to  rashness,  indefati- 
gable, simple  and  unaffected  in  his  manners,  affable, 


and  magnanimous.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career 
he  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  usual  license  of  the 
period  in  pursuit  of  aggrandizement;  but,  as  an  em- 
peror, he  has  been  considered,  for  the  most  part,  as 
equitable  and  just  as  he  was  brave  and  intelligent. 

RCEDERER,  PIERRE  LOUIS,  COUNT,  was 
born  at  Metz  in  1754.  He  became  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Metz  before  the  revolution ;  and  in 
1789  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  constituent  as- 
sembly. A  high  reputation  for  talents  preceded  him, 
which  was  justified  by  the  eloquence  of  his  speeches 
on  the  most  important  questions.  He  was  a  con- 
stitutional royalist,  yet  made  .such  frequent  conces- 
sions to  the  republican  party  that  they  reckoned  him 
among  their  number.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  finance,  of  which  he  became  the 
usual  reporter,  or  chairman.  In  the  manner  in  which 
M.  Rosderer  developed  his  system  of  finances,  and 
the  ability  with  which  he  defended  his  reports,  his 
talent  was  especially  displayed.  When  the  schism 
arose  in  the  jacobin  club,  M.  Roederer  joined  the 
feuillants,  but  speedily  returned  to  the  former.  After 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
he  was  appointed  procureur-syndic  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August, 
accompanied  by  the  directory  of  the  department,  he 
repaired  to  the  palace,  and  represented  to  the  king 
and  queen  that  the  danger  was  far  beyond  any  thing 
they  had  conceived,  and  that  the  royal  family  in- 
curred the  danger  of  being  destroyed  within  the  pa- 
lace if  the  king  did  not  repair  to  the  national  assem- 
bly for  protection.  Soon  after  the  events  of  that 
day,  he  was  accused  by  the  revolutionists,  and  seals 
were  put  upon  his  papers.  He  withdrew  himself 
from  danger  and  did  not  re-appear  till  after  the  9th  of 
Thermidor.  In  1799,  when  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt,  M.  Roederer  succeeded  in  forming  political 
ties  between  him  and  Sieyes;  and  he  was  also  among 
those  who  most  aided  in  preparing  the  revolution  of 
the  18th  of  Brumaire.  Called  to  the  senate  at  its 
first  formation,  he  declined  to  take  a  seat  there,  but 
was  made  counsellor  of  state.  There  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  framing  of  a  number  of  laws  which 
he  presented  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  he  was 
principally  charged  with  the  establishment  of  the 
prefectures.  He  was  the  chief  instrument  of  con- 
cluding the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  misunder- 
standings between  France  and  the  United  States. 
In  1802  he  presented  to  the  legislative  assembly  the 
project  of  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour,  of  which 
he  was  named  commandant.  In  1803  he  took  a  seat 
in  the  senate,  and  was  one  of  the  members  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Swiss  deputies  assembled  at  Paris 
upon  the  means  of  giving  a  new  constitution  to  their 
country.  Shortly  after  he  was  made  count.  He 
took  a  large  share  in  the  whole  organization  of  the! 
kingdom  of  Naples  under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  On  the! 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  Roederer  disappeared  from 
the  political  world.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
historical  works  of  much  value. 

ROE,  SIR  THOMAS,  an  able  statesman,  who  was 
born  at  Low  Ley  ton,  in  Essex,  about  1580,  and  ad- 
mitted into  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1593.  He 
was  taken  from  the  university  in  a  year  or  two ;  and, 
after  spending  some  time  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
and  in  France,  was  made  esquire  of  the  body  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1604  he  was  knighted  by  King  James, 
and  soon  after  sent  by  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  to 
make  digco\"eries  in  America.     In  1614  he  was  sent 
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ambassador  to  the  Great  Mo^til,  at  whose  court  he 
continued  till  I6I8.     During  his  residence  there  he 
employed  himself  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
company.     In   1620  he  was  elected   a  burgess  for 
Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire ;  and,  the  year  follow- 
ing, sent  ambassador  to  the  grand  seignior,  in  which 
station  he  continued  under  the  sultans  Osman,  Mus- 
tapha,  and  Amurath  IV.     In  his  passage  to  Con- 
stantinople he  wrote  a  letter  to  Villiers,   duke  of 
Buckingham,  then  lord  high  admiral,  complaining 
of  the  gre^t  increase  of  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea;  and,  during  his  embassy,  sent  "  A  True  and 
Faithful  Relation  to  his   Majesty  and  the  Prince  of 
what  hath  lately  hajjpened  in  Constantinople,  con- 
cerning the  Death  of  Sultan  Osman,  and  the  Setting 
Up  of  Mustapha  his  Uncle,"  which  was  printed  at 
London  in  1622.     He  kept  a  very  curious  account 
of  his  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  remained  in 
manuscript  till  1740,  when  it  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Negotiations  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
in  his  Embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  the  year 
1621  to  1628  inclusive;  containing  a  great  variety 
of  curious  and  important  matters,  relating  not  only 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish  empire,  but  also  to  those 
of  the  other  states  of  Europe  in  that  period :  his 
correspondence  with  the  most  illustrious  persons,  for 
dignity  or  character,  as  with  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
Bethlem  Gabor  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  other 
potentates  of  different  nations,  &c.,  and  many  useful 
and  instructive  particulars,  as  well  in  relation  to  trade 
and  commerce,  as  to  subjects  of  literature;  as  ancient 
manuscripts,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties."    During  his  residence  in  the  East  he  made  a 
large  collection  of  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  Greek 
and  oriental  languages,  which  in  1628  he  presented 
to  the  Bodleian  library.     He  also  brought  over  the 
fine  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Bible,  sent 
as  a  present  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  afterwards  transcribed  and 
pubhshed  by  Dr.  Grabe.     In  1629  he  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  kings  of 
Poland  and  Sweden.     He  succeeded  in  his  negotia- 
tion, and  so  much  pleased  the  great  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  tof  Sweden  that,  after  gaining  the  victory  of 
Leipsic,  he  sent  Sir  Thomas  a  present  of  2000^.,  and 
in  his  letter  calls  him  his  stremium  consultorem,  he 
being  the  first  who  had  advised  him  to  commence 
the  war.     In  1640  he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  university  of  Oxford.     The  year  after 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 
order  to  mediate  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia's  son  to  the  palatinate ;  and,  upon 
his  return,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Garter  and 
one  of  the  privy  council.     The  calamities  of  the  na- 
tion, in  which  he  could  not  avoid  having  a  share,  not 
only  embittered  his  life,  but  contn!)uted  to  shorten 
it,  for  he  died  in  November  1644.     He  left  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  behind  him,  and  in  1730  pro- 
posals were  published  for  printing  by  subscription, 
in  five  volumes,  folio,  "  The  Negotiations  and  Em- 
bassies of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  from  1620  to  1644  ;"  but 
the  publishers  not  meeting  with   sufficient   encou- 
ragement, the   design   was   dropped,  and   only  the 
volume  mentioned  above  was  published  in  1740  by 
Mr.  Richardson. 

ROEBUCK,  JOHN,  an  eminent  physician  and 
philosopher,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  studied 
at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden.  He  commenced  practice 
at  Birmingham,  and  subsequently  engaged  iu  several 


very  jirofitable  s])eculations,  among  which  was  the 
establishing  of  the  iron  foundry  of  Carron,  all  of 
which  he  carried  on  with  great  success.  But  he 
lost  his  property  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  work 
mines  of  coal  and  salt  at  Borrowstowness  on  the  es- 
tate of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  He  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  great  indigence,  and  died 
in  July  1794. 

ROEMER,  OLAUS,  a  Danish  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  who  was  born  at  ArUusen,  in  Jut- 
land, in  1644,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  Cojjen- 
hagen.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  and  became  so  great  an  adept 
in  those  sciences  that  when  Picard  was  sent  by  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1671,  to  make  observations  in  the  north,  he 
engaged  him  to  return  with  him  to  France,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  teach 
the  dauphin  mathematics,  and  settled  a  pension  upon 
him.  During  the  ten  years  he  resided  at  Paris  he 
gained  great  reputation  by  his  scientific  discoveries. 
In  1681  Christian  V.,  jking  of  Denmark,  called  him 
back  to  his  own  country,  and  made  him  professor  ot 
astronomy  at  Cojienhagen.  He  employed  him  also 
in  reforming  the  coin  and  the  architecture,  in  regulat- 
ing the  weights  and  measures,  and  in  measuring  the 
roads,throughout  the  kingdom.  Frederic  IV.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Christian,'-showed  the  same  favour  to  Roe- 
mer,  and  conferred  new  dignities  onhim.  Roemer  died 
in  1710.  Some  of  his  observations  were  published 
in  1753,  under  the  title  of  "Basis  Astronomise,"  by 
his  scholar,  Peter  Horrebow,  then  professor  of  astro- 
nomy  at  Copenhagen.  Newton,  after  laying  down 
this  proposition,  "Light  is  propagated  from  lu- 
minous bodies,  and  spends  about  seven  or  eight 
minutes  of  an  hour  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth,"  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  this  was  first  observed 
by  Roemer,  and  then  by  others,  by  means  of  the  sa- 
tellites of  Jupiter.  For  these  eclipses,  when  the  earth 
is  between  the  sun  and  Jupiter,  happen  about  seven 
or  eight  minutes  sooner  than  they  ought  to  do  by  the 
tables;  and  when  the  earth  is  beyond  the  sun  they 
happen  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  later  than  they 
ought  to  do  ;  the  reason  being  that  the  hght  of  the 
satellites  has  farther  to  go  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit." 

ROGER,  or  ROGIER,  VAN  DER  VELDE, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  Old  Nether- 
landish school,  who  was  born  at  Brussels,  and  died 
in  1529.  In  the  hall  of  his  native  city  are  four  alle- 
gorical pictures  by  him.  A  -celebrated  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  executed  by  him,  was  sent  to  Spain ;  an- 
other is  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Roger  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  painter  on  glass. 

ROGERS,  WOODS,  an  English  circumnavigator, 
who  belonged  to  the  royal  navy  in  1708,  when  he  was 
invited  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  He  set 
sail  with  two  vessels,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess, 
taking  out  Dampier  as  a  pilot.  Passing  to  the  south 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  January  1709,  they  entered 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and,  February  1 ,  arrived  at  the 
isle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  they  found  Alexander 
Selkirk,  and,  having  visited  the  coast  of  California, 
crossed  the  Pacific,  and  returned  to  England  in  Oc- 
tober 1711.  Captain  Rogers  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed with  a  squadron  to  extirpate  the  pirates  who 
infested  the  West  Indies.     He  died  in  1732. 

ROGERS,  BENJAMIN.— This  eminent  com- 
poser was  the  son  of  Peter  Rogers,  a  gentleman  of 
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the  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  AVindsor.  He  was  first  i 
a  chorister  unJer  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Giles,  j 
and  then  a  clerk  or  singer  in  the  chapel.  After- 
wards he  was  appointed  organist  of  Christchurch, 
Dublin,  where  he  continued  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  when  he  returned  to  Wind- 
sor, and  again  became  a  clerk  in  the  chapter.  The 
troubles  during  the  rebellion  soon  deprived  him  also 
of  this  situation  ;  and,  aided  by  a  small  annual  allow- 
ance which  was  paid  him  in  compensation  for  his 
lorjses,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  a  subsistence  by 
teaching  music  at  Windsor.  In  1653  he  composed 
"  A  Set  of  Airs  in  Four  Parts  for  Violins,"  which 
were  presented  to  the  archduke  Leopold,  afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  were  often  played  before 
him.  Through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Ingels,  chaplain 
to  the  lord  commissioner  Whitelocke,  Rogers  was 
recommended  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
having  received  from  Cromwell  a  mandate  for  that 
])urpose,  was  admitted  in  1653  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  music.  In  the  year  1662  he  was  again 
appointed  a  clerk  of  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor, 
with  some  addition  of  salary,  and  was  also  elected 
organist  of  Eton  college.  Both  these  places  he  held 
imtil  a  vacancy  occurring  in  Magdalen  college,  0.x- 
I'ord,  he  was  chosen  organist  there.  In  166[),  upon 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Oxford,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music.  He  continued  in  his 
latter  station  of  oi^ganist  until  the  year  16S5,  when 
he  was  ejected  by  order  of  King  James  I.  The  col- 
lege allowed  him  a  small  pension,  on  which  he  lived, 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  to  old  age,  entirely  neg- 
lected. 

His  works  are  not  niimerous.  There  are  some  of 
his  detached  compositions  in  a  collection  entitled 
"  Court  Ayres,  consisting  of  Favans,  Almagnes,  Co- 
rants,  and  Sarabands,  of  Two  Parts,"  published  by 
Playford  in  1655  ;  some  hymns  and  anthems  for  two 
^■oices,  in  a  collection  entitled  "  Cantica  Sacra,"  and 
others  in  the  psalms  and  hymns,  in  four  ])arts,  pub- 
lished by  Playford.  His  services  and  anthems  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.  They  contain 
great  sweetness  of  melody  and  correctness  of  har- 
mony. 

ROGERS,  DANIEL,  a  diplomatist  and  writer,  who 
was  born  in  Warwickshire  about  15i(),  and  was  early 
sent  to  Germany  to  be  educated  in  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. However,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  English  throne,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try. He  was  employed  by  the  queen  in  several  im- 
portant negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  in  all  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  given  his  royal  mistress 
satisfaction.  Among  his  works  we  may  mention  his 
"  Collection  of  Odes,  Epigrams,  and  Panegyrics  in 
praise  of  Bishop  Jewell,"  and  his  "  Epistle  to  George 
Buchanan."     His  death  took  place  in  1590. 

ROGERS,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  musician,  who 
was  born  in  1787  at  South  Anston,  a  village  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  received  his 
education  principally  in  a  small  town  in  the  vicinity, 
where,  under  the  care  of  two  successive  masters,  he 
studied  mathematics,  the  Latin  classics,  and  the 
French  language,  and,  having  at  an  early  age  a  pro- 
])ensity  for  the  sea,  also  learned  navigation  and  astro- 
nomy. At  the  age  of  eight  years  Rogers  was  placed 
luider  the  tuition  of  a  musician  in  the  village,  and 
spent  every  leisure  hour  in  the  practice  of  the  violin. 
Ciicumstances,  however,  which  cannot  be  accoimted 
for,  cjmpletely  foiled  the  schemes  he  had  laid  of  one 
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j  day  having  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  British  na\'y 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father,  who  was  a  farmer 
and  tenant  to  the  duke  of  Leeds,  placed  him  with  a 
respectable  attorney  at  Sheffield ;  but,  not  finding 
j  this  profession  suitable  to  his  inclinations,  any  scheme 
j  that  could  be  thought  of  was  devised  to  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  a  lawyer's  office  ;  for  this  purpose,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  volunteers,  and  was 
considered  the  best  shot  at  ball  practice  in  his  com- 
pany; and  the  medal  which  he  won  at  a  trial  of 
skill,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  still 
preserved,  if  not  as  a  tro})hy  of  his  valour,  yet  as  a 
mark  of  his  unwearied  assiduity.  After  this,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  in  Sheffield  for  three  years,  his  strong 
propensity  for  music  not  having  abated,  he  contrived 
to  devote  seven  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  every 
day  to  the  practice  of  the  piano-forte  and  violin,  and 
"  while  one  half  of  the  world  was  buried  in  sleep," 
the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Pleyel, 
Cramer,  Steibelt,  and  Dussek  were  his  favourite  com- 
panions. On  leaving  the  office  of  this  gentleman 
Rogers  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  real  pang  ; 
though  he  hated  the  law  he  could  not  forget  the 
kindness  of  his  master;  and  as  he  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  a  likely  way  to  try  whether  his  passion  for 
music  would  furnish  him  with  any  thing  more  sub- 
stantial than  air,  lie  felt  himself  placed  in  an  unplea- 
sant predicament.  However,  he  was  soon  relieved 
from  this  by  procuring  a  situation  at  Manchester  in 
the  band  of  the  theatre,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Macready,  the  father  of  the  tragedian  of  that 
name,  and  in  this  situation  he  had  ample  time  and 
opportunity  for  studying  music.  Finding,  however, 
travelling  about  the  country  with  a  company  of 
comedians  was  too  unsettled  an  occupation,  he  de- 
termined to  seek  some  fixed  residence.  Sheffield 
was  the  place  he  returned  to,  where  he  was  engaged 
as  an  organist  and  piano-forte  teacher  for  many 
years  with  great  success.  The  only  work  he  pub- 
lished was  "  A  Selection  of  Sacred  Music,"  dedi- 
cated to  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  which  not  only  did 
him  credit,  but  was  of  pecuniary  advantage. 

ROGERS,  DR.  JOHN,  an'Enghsh  divine,  was 
born,  in  1679,  at  Ensham,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  his 
father  was  vicar.  He  studied  at  New  college,  Ox- 
ford, and,  in  1693,  was  elected  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  college ;  after  which  he  took  his  degree,  and 
entered  into  orders.  In  1710  he  took  a  bachelor  of 
divinity's  degree;  and,  two  years  after,  came  to  Lon- 
don as  lecturer  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He  after- 
wards became  lecturer  of  the  united  parishes  of  Christ- 
church,  and  St.  Leonard's,  Foster  Lane.  In  1716 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrington,  in 
Somersetshire,  and,  the  same  year,  resigning  his 
fellowship,  was  married  to  the  hon.  Mrs.  Lydia 
Hare,  sister  to  the  lord  Colerane,  who  was  his  pupil 
in  the  univer.sity.  Some  time  after  he  was  elected 
canon  residentiary  of  the  church  of  Wells,  in  which 
he  also  had  the  office  of  sub-dean.  In  1719  he  en- 
gaged in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  and  published 
upon  that  occasion  "A  Discourse  of  the  Visible  and 
Invisible  Church  of  Clnist ;  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  Powers  claimed  by  the  Officers  of  the  Visible 
Church  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Supremacy  of 
Christ  as  Head,  or  with  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of 
Cinistians  as  ]\lembers  of  the  Invisible  Church,"  oc- 
tavo. The  Rev.  Dr.  Sykes  having  published  an 
answer  to  this  discourse.  Dr.  Rogers  replied  in  "A 
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Review  of  the  Discourse  of  the  Visihle  and  Invisible 
Church  of  Christ."  The  university  of  Oxford  made 
a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  opinion  of  his  merit 
by  conferring  on  him,  in  1721,  without  his  know- 
ledge, the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1726  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  api)eared  in  defence  of  Christianity  against  the 
attacks  of  Collins  in  his  "  Scheme  of  Literal  Pro- 
phecy." Dr.  Rogers  did  not  at  first  professedly 
write,' against  the  Scheme  ; 'but  publishing,  in  1727, 
a  volume  of  sermons,  entitled  "  The  Necessity  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  Asserted,"  he  prefi.xed  to  them  a  preface, 
with  remarks  on  the  scheme  of  literal  prophecy. 
This  preface,  however,  seemed  liable  to  exception,  or 
at  least  to  demand  a  more  full  and  distinct  explica- 
tion ;  and  he  received  a  letter  upon  it  the  same  year 
from  Dr.  Marshall.  He  endeavoured  to  give  satis- 
faction to  all;  and,  therefore,  Colhns  having  written 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  on  Occasion  of 
his  Eight  Sermons  concerning  the  Necessity  of  Di- 
vine Revelation,  and  the  Preface  affixed  to  them," 
Dr.  Rogers  published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Civil 
Establishment  of  Religion,  wherein  Some  Positions  of 
Mr.  Chandler,  the  author  of  the  *  Literal  Scheme,' 
&c.,  and  an  Anonymous  Letter  on  that  Subject  are 
occasionally  considered  ;  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  and  an  An- 
swer to  the  same."  1728. 

The  same  year.  Dr.  Rogers  having  resigned  his  lec- 
ture of  St.  Clement  Danes,  retired  from  London, 
with  an  intention  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
at  Wrington  ;  but  he  had  not  been  there  long  when 
he  received  an  offer,  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate. 
He  accepted  it,  but  did  not  enjoy  his  new  preferment 
above  six  months,  for  he  died  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1729.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Ensham. 
After  his  death  some  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 
published,  and  two  tracts,  viz. — "  Reasons  against 
Conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,"  and  "A  Per- 
suasive to  Conformity  addressed  to  Dissenters." 

ROHAN,  LOUIS  RENE  EDOUARD,  PRINCE 
DE,  cardinal-bishop  of  Strasburg. — This  nobleman, 
who  was  born  in  1734,  was  at  first  known  under  the 
title  of  Prince  Louis.  The  dissipation  in  which  the 
young  ecclesiastic  indulged  did  not  prevent  him  from 
attending  to  study,  nor  from  forming  ambitious  pro- 
jects. In  1772  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Vienna.  He  derives  his  notoriety,  however,  chiefly 
from  the  affair  of  the  necklace.  He  was  then  grand 
almoner  of  France,  and,  being  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tille, continued  in  prison  more  than  a  year,  when  he 
was  acquitted  and  released  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
in  August  I7SG.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  but  on  account  of  his  op- 
position to  the  revolutionary  principles  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Germany,  where  he  died  in  1803. 

ROHAULT,  JAMES,  a  French  philosopher,  who 
was  born  at  Amiens  in  1620.  He  cultivated  the  lan- 
guages and  belles  lettres  in  his  native  city,  and  was 
then  sent  to  Paris  to  study  philosophy.  He  became 
a  zealous  follower  of  Des  Cartes,  and  drew  up  an 
abridgment  and  explanation  of  his  philosophy  with 
great  clearness  and  method.  In  the  preface  to  his 
work  entitled  "  Physics,"  he  says,  that  "  the  abilities 
and  accomplishments  of  this  philosopher  must  oblige 
the  whole  world  to  confess  that  France  is  at  least  as 
capable  of  i)roducing  and  raising  men  versed  ii  all 
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arts  and  branches  of  knowledge  as  ancient  Greece." 
Rohault's  •'  Physics "  were  written  in  French,  but 
afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  with  notes,  in  which  the  Cartesian  errors  are 
corrected  upon  the  Newtonian  system.  He  wrote 
also  "Elemens  de  Mathematiques,"  "Traite  de 
Mechanique,"  and  "  Entretiens  sur  la  Philosophic." 
Rohault  died  in  1675,  and  left  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  an  amiable  as  well  as  a  learned  and  philo- 
sophic man. 

ROLAND,  JEAN  MARIE  BAPTISTE  DE  LA 
PLATIERE,  was  born  in  1734,  and  previous  to  the 
revolution  engaged  in  manufactures.  Being  sent  to 
Paris  by  the  city  of  Lyons  on  official  business  before 
the  national  assembly  in  1791,  he  became  connected 
with  Brissot  and  other  popular  leaders,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  in- 
terior in  1792.  His  principles,  however,  were  so  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  king  that  he  was  dis- 
missed after  a  few  months ;  but  after  the  10th  of 
August  he  was  recalled  to  the  ministry,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  place  until  the  proscription  of  the 
Girondists  compelled  him  to  leave  Paris.  On  receiv- 
ing at  Rouen  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
killed  himself  with  a  sword  cane.  Roland  was  the 
author  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Manufactures,"  formino- 
part  of  Panckoucke's  "  Encyclope'die  Me'thodique," 
and  of  several  other  works. 

His  wife,  Manon  Jeanne  Roland,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1754,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an  engraver.  She 
was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  early  inflamed  her  imagination,  and  gave  her 
a  tendency  to  republican  sentiments.  After  her  mar- 
riage, in  1779,  Madame  Roland  took  part  in  the 
studies  and  tasks  of  her  husband,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Switzerland  and  England.  The  revolution 
found  in  her  a  ready  convert  to  its  principles  ;  and 
on  the  appointment  of  her  husband  to  the  ministry, 
she  participated  in  his  official  duties,  writing  and 
preparing  many  jjapers,  and  taking  a  share  in  the 
political  councils  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondist  party. 
On  the  fall  of  her  husband,  she  was  arrested.  She 
conducted  herself  with  great  firmness  during  the  trial, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  execution.  "  O  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  !"  was  her  excla- 
mation when  she  arrived  at  the  scaffold,  on  the  8th 
of  November,  1793.  Madame  Roland  had  laid  aside 
the  modesty  and  softness  of  her  sex,  and  had  adopted 
deistical  notions  in  religion.  AVhile  in  prison  she 
wrote  memoirs  of  her  life,  which  have  since  been 
published,  with  her  other  writings  relating  to  the 
events  of  the  revolution.  The  most  complete  edition 
is  that  forming  part  of  the  memoirs  relating  to  the 
French  revolution,  under  the  title  "  Memoires  de 
Madame  Roland,  avec  une  Notice  sur  sa  Vie,"  with 
notes. 

ROLT,  RICHARD.— This  gentleman  was  prin- 
cipally  known  as  the  compiler  of  several  useful  pub- 
hcations.  He  M-as  born  in  1724,  and  held  an  office 
in  the  customs  for  some  years;  however,  when  Charles 
James  Stuart  came  over  he  joined  his  standard,  and 
was  consequently  deprived  of  his  post.  He  after- 
wards supported  himself  by  writing ;  among  his 
works  we  may  mention  his  "  Dictionary  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,"  and  his  "  History  of  England." 
He  died  in  1770. 

ROLLIN,  CHARLES,  alearned  French  historian, 
who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1661.     His  father  was  a 
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cutler,  who  intended  him  for  the  same  business ;  but 
his  talents  obtained  the  notice  of  a  learned  Benedic- 
tine, who  procured  him  a  place  in  the  college  of  Du 
Plessis,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  incli- 
nation for  learning.  After  going  through  a  course 
of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  received  the  tonsure. 
In  1688  he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the 
royal  college,  of  which  he  became  rector  in  1694; 
reformed  the  academical  course  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  revived  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  169s  he  was  chosen  coadjutor  or  head  of  the  col- 
lege of  Beauvais,  which  was  also  much  benefited  by 
his  attention.  In  1720  he  was  again  chosen  rector 
of  the  university  at  Paris;  but  was  displaced  incon- 
sequence of  his  connexion  with  the  Jansenists.  His 
productions  are,  "  Traite  des  Etudes,"  "  Histoire 
Ancienne,"  and  a  Roman  history  to  the  war  against 
the  Cimbri.  He  died  in  1741.  Rollin's  writings 
are  distinguished  for  purity  and  elegance  of  style, 
but  they  are  diffuse  and  prolix,  and  his  historical 
works  are  deficient  in  critical  sagacity. 

ROMANA,  MARQUIS  DE  LA,  a  celebrated  ge- 
neral in  the  war  of  the  Spaniards  against  Napoleon. 
Preparatory  to  his  plans  against  the  Bourbons  in 
Spain,  the  French  emperor  had  drawn  to  Germany, 
in  1807,  a  body  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  Spanish 
troops,  at  the  head  of  which  was  General  Romana, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  his  station  on  the  island  of 
Funen,  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
commander  of  the  English  fleet  established  there, 
obtained  English  transports,  and  with  all  his  forces, 
excepting  a  few  divisions  who  could  not  be  brought 
up  quick  enough,  embarked  between  the  17th  and 
20th 'of  August,  ISOS,  at  Nyborg  and  Svenborg,  and 
arrived  at  Corunna.  From  this  time  Romana  was 
incessantly  employed  in  exciting  the  Spaniards.  He 
was  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  arming  the  pea- 
santry and  forming  the  Guerillas.  In  this  way,  as 
well  as  by  his  personal  services  in  the  field,  Romana 
had  an  important  part  in  maintaining  the  independ- 
ence of  Spain.     He  died  in  1811. 

ROMAINE,  WILLIAM,  a  very  distinguished  cler- 
gyman of  the  church  of  England,  who  was  born  at 
Hartlepool  in  1714.  He  was  first  sent  to  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Houghton  le  Spring,  and  in  1730  en- 


tered as  a  student  at  Oxford.  He  resided  principally 
at  his  college,  till  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  which  he  did  on  the  loth  day  of  October,  1737, 


having  been  ordained  a  deacon  at  Hereford  a  year 
before,  by  the  then  bishop  of  that  see.  Dr.  Henry 
Egerton  ;  whether  by  a  nomination  to  a  cure  in  his 
diocese,  or  by  letters  dimissory  from  some  other 
bishop,  is  not  certain.  His  first  engagement,  after 
he  was  in  orders,  was  the  curacy  of  Loe  Trenchard, 
near  Lidford  in  Devonshire.  He  went  there  upon  a 
visit  with  one  of  his  contemporaries  at  Oxford,  whose 
father  lived  at  Lidford  ;  and  upon  the  express  con- 
dition that  his  friend  would  find  him  emploj-ment  in 
the  way  of  his  profession.  This  employment  was 
accordingly  found  for  him  in  the  church  aforemen- 
tioned, which  he  served  for  six  months,  most  proba- 
bly, of  the  year  in  which  he  took  his  master's  degree. 
In  the  year  following  he  was  resident  at  Epsom,  in 
Surrey,  as  appears  by  a  letter  dated  from  that  place, 
October  4th,  1738,  and  written  to  Mr.  Warburton, 
upon  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of  "The  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Moses;"  and  on  the  15th  day  of 
December,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  Dr.  Hoadly.  His  title  for  orders  was  most 
probably  a  nomination  to  the  church  of  Banstead, 
which  he  served  for  some  years,  together  with  that 
of  Horton,  in  Middlesex,  being  curate  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, who  had  both  these  livings. 

Mr.  Romaine  early  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  "The  Hebrew  Concordance 
and  Lexicon  of  Marius  de  Calasio,"  a  work  which 
employed  him  seven  years,  and  the  first  volume  of  it 
was  published  in  the  year  1747-  Whilst  he  is  justly 
celebrated  as  the  editor  of  Calasio,  he  is  perhaps  no 
less  justly  censured  for  having  omitted  his  author's 
account  of  the  word  which  is  usually  rendered  God, 
and  having  substituted  his  own  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  But  he  thought  himself  excusable,  and  made 
his  own  apology  in  an  address  to  the  reader,  which 
he  prefixed  to  the  work.  His  words  are  these  : — "  I 
have  endeavoured  to  perform  the  oflice  of  a  faithful 
editor  ;  you  have  Marius  himself  not  in  the  least  di- 
minished or  added  to,  excepting  only  one  place,  and 
that  of  such  great  consequence  that  I  should  have 
thought  it  a  crime  if  I  had  neglected  to  amend  it. 
This  I  have  done  with  the  best  intention,  and  only 
this  once  ;  I  hope  therefore  that  it  may  he  pardoned." 
To  which  he  adds,  that  he  has  marked  this  place  with 
inverted  commas,  as  he  has  many  of  his  additions 
under  the  particles. 

It  was  certainly  Mr.  Romaine's  plan,  after  he  had 
finished  his  edition  of  "  The  Concordance  and  Lexi- 
con of  Marius  de  Calasio,"  to  have  returned  into  his 
native  county  ;  and  he  had  actually  packed  up  his 
trunk,  and  fixed  it  on  shipboard  with  that  view.  But 
as  he  was  going  to  the  water-side,  in  order  to  secure 
his  own  passage,  he  was  met  by  a  gentleman,  a  total 
stranger  to  him,  who  asked  him  if  his  name  was  not 
Romaine.  He  replied  that  it  was.  The  gentleman 
had  formerly  been  acquainted  with  his  father,  and 
observing  a  strong  resemblance  to  him  in  his  son,  was 
induced  to  make  the  inquiry.  After  some  apologies 
for  this  abrupt  address,  and  some  little  conversation 
concerning  his  family  and  himself,  the  gentleman  told 
him  that  the  lectureship  for  the  united  parishes  of  St- 
George's,  Botolph  Lane,  and  St.  Botolph's,  Bilhngs- 
gate,  was  then  vacant;  and  that,  having  some  inte- 
rest in  those  parishes,  he  would  exert  it  in  his  behalf, 
if  he  would  become  a  candidate  for  the  lectureship. 
Mr.  Romaine  consented,  provided  he  should  not  be 
obliged  to  canvass  in  person, — a  custom  which  he 
always  thought  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
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clergyman,  and  against  which  he  openly  protested 
many  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  candidate  for  the 
living  of  Blackfriars  :  so  that  his  objection  to  canvass 
was  not  a  hasty  impression  taken  up  in  his  youth, 
but  a  settled  persuasion  that  continued  with  him  : 
and,  as  he  was  never  backward  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation  when  received,  so  (as  Mr.  Goode  justly 
observes  in  his  funeral  sermon)  it  "  was  not  pride, 
but  principle." 

It  was  in  the  year  174S  that  he  was  chosen  lec- 
turer of  St.  Botolph's,  and  it  has  been  thought  (and 
inferred  from  some  expressions  of  his  own  in  one  of 
his  letters  published  since  his  death)  that  his  deter- 
mination to  leave  London  was  the  result  of  disap- 
pointment and  disgust, — that  he  had  come  to  the 
metropolis  "  strongly  intrenched  in  notions  of  his 
own  exalted  abilities,  and  flattering  himself  that  he 
required  no  other  recommendation  to  rapid  prefer- 
ment, where  talent  was  always  admired  and  justly  es- 
timated." He  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  some 
circumstances  of  this  kind  in  a  letter  to  an  intimate 
friend,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  having  known  a  very 
vain  proud  young  man,  who  knew  almost  every  thing 
but  himself,  and  was  therefore  very  fond  of  himself; 
who  met  with  many  disappointments  to  his  pride, 
which  only  made  him  prouder,  till  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  let  him  see  and  feel  the  plague  of  his  own 
heart.  That,  upon  the  discovery  of  this  he  tried 
every  method  that  can  be  tried  to  give  peace,  but 
found  none.  In  despair  of  all  things  else,  he  betook 
himself  to  Jesus,  and  was  most  kindly  received.  He 
trusted  to  the  word  of  promise,  and  experienced  the 
sweetness  of  promise.  After  this  he  went  through  va- 
rious frames  and  trials  of  faith,  too  many  to  mention." 

In  the  year  following  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  In  the  person  of  his  pre- 
decessor two  lectureships  were  united, — the  one  en- 
dowed, and  founded  by  Dr.  White  for  the  use  of  the 
benchers  of  the  Temple  ;  the  other  a  common  })arish 
lectureship,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Mr.  Roraaine  was  elected  to  both,  and  continued 
some  years  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  office,  till  the 
faithful  discharge  of  it  raised  violent  clamours  and 
opposition  against  him.  The  rector  then  thought  fit 
to  dispute  his  right  to  the  pulpit,  and  occupied  it 
himself  during  the  time  of  prayers  in  order  to  ex- 
clude him  from  it.  Mr.  Romaine  appeared  con- 
stantly in  his  place,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  lecture- 
ship, as  well  as  his  readiness  to  perform  the  office. 
The  affair  was  at  length  carried  into  the  court  of 
king's  bench ;  the  decision  of  which  deprived  Mr. 
Romaine  of  the  parish  lectureship,  but  confirmed 
him  in  that  founded  by  Dr.  White,  and  endowed 
with  a  salary  of  IS^.  a  year.  Lest  this  should  be 
removed  from  the  parish,  the  use  of  the  church 
was  granted  him  :  but  as  Lord  Mansfield's  decision 
was,  that  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  was  a  conve- 
nient time  to  preach  the  lecture,  the  churchwardens 
refused  to  open  the  church  till  that  hour,  and  to  light 
it  when  there  was  occasion;  so  that  Mr.  Romaine 
frequently  read  prayers  and  preached  by  the  light  of 
a  single  candle,  which  he  held  in  his  own  hand.  The 
church  doors  being  shut  until  the  precise  moment 
fixed  for  preaching  the  lecture,  the  congregation  was 
usually  assembled  in  the  street,  and  there  waiting  for 
admission.  The  consequence  was  a  concourse  of 
people  collected  indeed  without  noise  and  tumult, 
but  not  without  great  inconvenience  to  those  who 
passed  that  way,  among  whom  happened  to  be  one 


evening  the  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Terrick,  who 
had  been  Mr.  Romaine's  predecessor  in  the  lecture- 
ship. Observing  the  crowd,  he  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  being  told  that  it  was  Mr.  Romaine's 
audience  in  these  circumstances,  he  interfered  with 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  in  their  behalf,  express- 
ed great  respect  for  Mr.  Romaine,  and  obtained  for 
him  and  his  hearers  that  the  service  of  the  church 
should  begin  at  six  o'clock,  that  the  doors  should  be 
opened  in  proper  time,  and  that  lights  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  winter  season. 

In  the  year  1750  Mr.  Romaine  was  appointed  as- 
sistant morning  preacher  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square.  He  entered  upon  this  office  on  the 
1st  of  April,  and  retired  from  it  on  the  28th  day  of 
September,  1755,  during  which  time  he  preached  oc- 
casionally at  Bow  church,  in  exchange  with  Dr.  New- 
ton (afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol),  then  rector  of  that 
parish,  and  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
and  also  at  Curzon  chapel,  then  called  St.  George's 
chapel,  Mayfair,  in  exchange  with  Dr.  Trebeck  him- 
self, who  was  morning  preacher  there.  The  times 
in  which  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
in  the  west  end  of  the  metropohs  were  distinguished 
by  some  signal  judgments  of  Almighty  God  :  such 
particularly  as  were  the  earthquakes  by  which  Lisbon 
was  destroyed  and  London  threatened ;  two  shocks 
having  been  felt  in  it,  and  a  third  expected.  Mr. 
Romaine  was  not  wanting  upon  the  present  occasion, 
as  appears  from  two  sermons  in  print,  entitled  "  An 
Alarm  to  a  Careless  World,"  and  "  The  Duty  of 
Watchfulness  Enforced," — sermons  which  are  not 
exceeded  in  any  of  his  writings.  In  both,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  preface  to  the  former,  there  are  some  va- 
luable antidotes  against  the  prevailing  philosophy  of 
the  day,  which  ascribed  every  thing  to  second  causes, 
and  almost  denied  the  existence  of  the  first,  exclud- 
ing the  God  of  nature  from  the  works  of  nature,  and 
refusing  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  author  of  judg- 
ments, and  sin  committed  against  his  divine  Majesty 
as  the  cause  of  them.  This,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  pre- 
face before  mentioned,  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
year  1750,  when  the  "learned  accounted  for  earth- 
quakes by  changing  their  name  into  airquakes,  and 
then  they  were  explained  philosophically."  It  was  in 
this  period  of  his  life  that  Mr.  Romaine  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  college. 
He  had  not  the  highest  opinion  of  the  religion,  mo- 
rals, or  wisdom  of  the  age  ;  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  in  this  new  office  he  pursued  a  plan  which 
ran  counter  to  them  all.  He  attempted  to  prove  that 
God  was  best  acquainted  with  his  own  works,  and 
had  given  the  best  account  of  them  in  his  own 
words. 

Mr.  Romaine,  having  left  the  cure  of  St.  Olave's, 
was  morning  preacher  for  near  two  years  at  St. Bartholo- 
mew the  Great,  near  West  Smithfield,  and  removed 
from  thence  to  Westminster  chapel,  where  he  had 
the  same  office  for  six  months,  till  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter withdrew  their  patronage  and  protection  from  it, 
and  refused  him  their  nomination  for  a  license  to 
preach  there.  The  place  then  fell  into  other  hands, 
and  Mr.  Romaine,  who  was  immovably  attached  to 
the  established  church,  resigned  that  situation.  Nor 
had  he  any  stated  employment  in  the  church,  except- 
ing the  lectureship  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  till 
he  was  chosen  to  the  rectory  of  Blackfriars  in  1764, 
to  which,  owing  to  a  dispute  about  the  election  that 
was  settled  in  the  court  of  chancery,  he  was  not  ad- 
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mitted  till  the  j'ear  l/Gd.  During  the  time  in  which 
he  had  no  settled  employment  in  the  morning,  he 
preached  charity  sermons  in  many  churches  in  Lon- 
don —  sermons  which  were  the  means  not  only 
of  spreading  the  gospel,  hut  of  proving  its  efficacy. 
He  preached  often  likewise  at  the  Lock  Hospital  upon 
the  first  institution  of  that  charity,  and  the  buildmg 
of  the  chapel.  Being  honoured  also  at  Laml)eth  with 
the  acquaintance  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  he  generally 
assisted  in  the  parish  church  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  it  being  the  custom  of  that  venerable  pre- 
late constantly  to  attend  and  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper. 

In  speaking  of  him  as  a  preacher,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  his  frequent  ajipearances  in  that  character  before 
the  university  of  Oxford.  He  printed  some  of  his  dis- 
courses delivered  there,  such  as  those  on"The  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,"  upon  "  Jephthah's  Vow,"  upon 
"  The  Sure  Foundation,"  and  upon  "  The  Lord  our 
Righteousness."  This  latter  he  sent  to  the  press, 
as  being  the  last  which  he  was  permitted  to  preach, 
the  pulpit  being  refused  him  in  consequence  of  it, 
and  he  published  it  with  the  following  dedication  to 
the  vice-chancellor  : — "  When  I  delivered  these  dis- 
courses, I  had  no  design  to  make  them  public  ;  but 
I  have  been  since  compelled  to  it.  I  understand 
they  gave  great  offence,  esjjecially  to  you,  and  I  was 
in  consequence  thereof  refused  the  university  pulpit. 
In  justice,  not  to  myself,  for  I  desire  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  but  to  the  great  doctrine  here  treated  of, 
namely,  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the 
only  ground  of  our  acceptance  and  justification  before 
God  the  Father,  I  have  sent  to  the  press  what  was 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  I  leave  the  friends  of  our 
church  to  judge  whether  there  beany  thing  herein  ad- 
vanced contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation.  If  not,  I  am  safe.  If  there  be, 
you  are  bound  to  make  it  appear.  You  have  a  good 
pen,  and  you  have  great  leisure  ;  make  use  of  them  ; 
and  I  hope  and  pray  you  may  make  use  of  them  for 
your  good  and  mine." 

As  a  proof  of  his  unalterable  regard  for  the  church 
and  nation,  he  first  printed  in  1757,  the  year  of  his 
dismission  from  the  university  pulpit,  "  An  Earnest 
Invitation  to  the  Friends  of  the  Established  Church 
to  join  with  several  of  their  Brethren,  Clergy  and 
Lait)',  in  London,  in  setting  apart  one  hour  of  every 
week  for  Prayer  and  Supplication  during  these 
Troublesome  Times."  After  having  mentioned  the 
motives  and  calls  to  prayer,  he  proceeds  to  the  mat- 
ter of  it,  and  invites  us  to  "  pray  for  the  peace  of  our 
established  church,  and  for  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
its  ministers,  beseeching  God  to  give  them  his  grace 
and  heavenly  benediction,  that  both  by  their  life  and 
doctrine  they  may  set  forth  his  glory,  and  set  forward 
the  salvation  of  all  men.  And  to  the  end  there  may 
never  be  wanting  such  ])ersons  in  the  church,  let  us 
pray  for  all  seminaries  of  Christian  education,  espe- 
cially for  the  two  universities,"  &c.  As  a  proof  of  his 
good  wishes  to  all  Christian  people,  he  adds,  "  May 
the  God  of  love  dispose  us  also  to  pray  fervently  for 
all  the  protestant  dissenting  congregations  which  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  May  he  shed  that  love 
abroad  in  all  our  souls,  which  alone  can  effectually 
free  us  from  party  sj)irit,"  &c.  This  same  tract  he 
reprinted  in  the  year  1779,  and  again  in  1795,  a  few 
months  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Romaine's  last  preferment  Avas  the  rectory  of 
St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann'-s,  Blackfriars. 
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The  living  is  A'ested  in  the  crown  and  in  the  parish- 
ioners alternately.  Mr.  Romaine's  predecessor  was 
Mr.  Henley,  a  nephew  of  the  then  lord  chancellor 
Henley.  He  enjoyed  this  preferment  only  about  six 
years  and  a  half,  and  died  young,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
in  consequence  of  visiting  one  of  his  parishioners  in 
that  disorder.  Mr.  Romaine's  friends,  when  they  first 
started  the  idea  of  nominating  him  as  a  candidate  for 
the  living,  entertained  little  or  no  hopes  of  success  ; 
but,  upon  sounding  their  fellow  parishioners,  they 
found  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  were  in  his 
favour.  In  order  to  check  their  progress,  a  rumour 
was  spread  that  he  was  above  soliciting  their  votes 
and  interest.  But  upon  the  day  being  fixed  for  each 
candidate  to  preach  his  probationary  sermon,  Mr.  Ro- 
mainewas  apprized  of  it,  came  immediately  to  London, 
and  made  his  appearance  among  them.  The  day  ap- 
pointed for  his  preaching  was  the  30th  of  September, 
1764,  upon  which  occasion  many  absented  themselves 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  ;him,  lest  they 
should  crowd  the  church  and  occupy  the  seats  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  by  giving  them  offence,  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  his  election.  He  thought  fit 
to  assign  his  reasons  in  the  sermon  for  not  having 
behaved  towards  them  in  the  common  way  of  solicit- 
ing their  favour.  "  Some  have  insinuated  that  it  was 
from  pride  that  I  would  not  go  about  the  jiarish  from 
house  to  house  canvassing  for  votes  ;  but  truly  it  was 
another  motive  ;  I  could  not  see  how  this  could  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God.  How  can  it  be  for  the  honour 
of  Jesus  that  his  ministers,  who  have  renounced 
fame,  riches,  and  ease,  should  be  most  anxious  and 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  those  very  things  which 
they  have  renounced  ?  Surely  this  would  be  getting 
into  a  worldly  spirit  as  much  as  the  spirit  of  parlia- 
menteering.  And  as  this  method  of  canvassing  can- 
not be  for  Jesus'  sake,  so  neither  is  it  for  our  honour: 
it  is  far  beneath  our  function :  nor  is  it  for  your 
profit.  What  good  is  it  to  your  souls?  What  com- 
phment  to  your  understandings  ?  What  advantage 
to  you  in  any  shape,  to  be  directed  and  applied  to  by 
every  person  with  whom  you  have  any  connexion, 
or  on  whom  you  have  any  dependence  ?  Is  not  this 
depriving  you  of  the  freedom  of  your  choice  ?  Deter- 
mined by  these  motives,  when  my  friends  of  their  own 
accord  ]mt  me  up  as  a  candidate,  to  whom  I  have  to 
this  hour  made  no  application  directly  or  indirectly, 
I  left  you  to  yourselves.  If  you  choose  me,  I  desire 
to  be  your  servant  for  Jesus'  sake ;  and  if  you  do 
not,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  This  sermon 
operated  greatly  in  his  favour;  it  was  well  received 
by  the  parishioners,  and  published  at  their  request. 

There  were  two  candidates  for  the  living  besides 
himself,  and  a  scrutiny  was  demanded  in  favour  of 
each  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  poll.  This  scrutiny 
was  entered  into,  but  produced  no  decision, the  proper 
qualifications  not  being  settled  which  entitled  an  in- 
habitant to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  rector.  A  second 
election  was  agreed  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  several 
candidates,  which  ended  in  favour  of  Mr.  Romaine, 
who  had  a  great  majority  of  votes,  and  was  declared 
duly  elected.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  other  can- 
didates ;  each  put  in  his  claim,  and  the  business  was 
transferred  into  the  court  of  chancery.  It  continued 
there  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  the  end  of  Januar)', 
or  the  beginning  of  February,  1766,  a  decree  was 
given  by  Lord  Chancellor  Henley  in  favour  of  Mr 
Romaine.  He  was  instituted  and  inducted  accord- 
ingly, but  was  observed  to  tremble  much  during  the 
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■w-hole  ceremony  of  his  admission.  His  feelings  have 
been  expressed  by  himself  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
upon  the  decision  in  chancery: — "My  friends  are 
rejoicing  all  around  me,  and  wishing  me  that  joy 
which  I  cannot  take.  It  is  my  Master's  will,  and  I 
submit.  He  knows  what  is  best  both  for  his  own 
glory  and  his  people's  good  ;  and  I  am  certain  he 
makes  no  mistakes  in  either  of  these  points  ;  but  my 
head  hangs  down  upon  the  occasion,  through  the 
awful  api)rehensions  which  I  ever  had  of  the  care  of 
souls.  1  am  frightened  to  thiidc  of  watching  over 
two  or  three  thousand  when  it  is  work  enough  to 
watch  over  one.  The  plague  of  my  own  heart  almost 
wearies  me  to  death  ;  what  can  I  do  with  so  vast  a 
numl)er  r"  Mr.  Romaine's  usefulness  as  a  minister 
continued  till  the  close  of  his  life,  which  lasted  to  a 
protracted  period,  and  he  died  on  the  25th  of  July. 


This  eminent  clergyman  is  best  known  as  an  au- 
thor by  his  "  Walk  of  Faith"  and  his  sermons  ;  of 
the  latter  we  give  a  brief  specimen  taken  from  his 
"'Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel :" — 

"  Divine  teaching  consists  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  understanding  to  perceive  spiritual  and  divine 
objects,  and  to  see  their  value  and  importance  in  dis- 
posing the  will  to  choose  them  and  the  heart  to  love 
them.  The  divine  teacher  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  pre- 
pares the  mind  to  receive  his  instruction,  and  then 
fills  it  with  the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom 
and  spiritual  understanding.  The  necessity  of  his 
doing  this  is  founded  in  the  present  state  and  circum 
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Hence  the  psalmist  declares,  that  there  is  none  who 
understandeth  the  things  of  God  ;  and  he  represents 
God  as  looking  down  from  heaven  to  see  if  there  were 
any  who  did  understand  and  seek  after  (iod  ;  but  he 
found  none,  no  not  one.  They  all  had  their  imder- 
standing  darkened,  being  ahenated  from  the  life  of 
God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because 
of  the  blindness  of  their  heart.  The  prophets  give 
us  the  same  character  and  speak  of  men  as  if  they 
were  all  blind,  and  describe  the  Messiah  to  be  the 
sun  of  righteousness ;  the  light  who  was  to  arise  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  was  to  be  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel.  Thus  Jehovah  says  of  his  beloved  Son, 
'  I,  the  Lord,  will  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind 
eyes.'  And  again — '  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayst  be  my  salvation  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth,'  Isa.  xli.x.  6.  How  did  our 
Lord  fulfil  these  prophecies  ?  He  did  not,  while  he 
was  upon  earth,  open  the  bodily  eye  of  any  blind 
person  among  the  Gentiles,  but  he  has  fulfilled  them, 
and,  glory  be  to  his  great  name  !  he  is  daily  fulfilhng 
them  in  the  Gentile  world,  by  opening  the  blind  eyea 
of  our  understandings  to  see  and  to  discern  the  things 
of  God.  In  this  sense  the  Psalmist,  speaking  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  says.  Psalm  cxlvi.  8.  'The 
Lord  openeth  the  eye  of  the  blind,'  that  is  the  Lord 
Christ :  for  we  read,  Isaiah  xxxv.  4,  5.  '  Say  unto 
them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart.  Be  strong,  fear  not ; 
your  God  will  come  and  save  you.  Then  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  shallbe  opened  :  for  in  that  day  (Isa.  xxix. 
18.)  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the  book,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  see  out  of  obscurity,  and  out  of 
darkness.'  All  these  scriptures  had  their  happy  ac- 
complishment, when  God,  who  was  to  come  and  save 
us,  spake  with  his  own  mouth,  and  said,  'lam  come 
a  light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.'  From  these  au- 
thorities it  is  certain  that  fallen  man  is  in  darkness, 
and  cannot  see  the  things  of  God.  The  eyes  of  his 
understanding  are  in  the  same  condition  as  his  bodily 
eyes  would  be  without  light.  He  cannot  see  any 
spiritual  objects ;  and  how  then,  can  he  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  them,  unless  he  be  taught  them  of  God  ? 
By  what  other  way  or  means  can  he  discern  them  ? 
Has  he  any  powers  or  faculties  of  his  own,  which  can 
help  to  enlighten  him  ?  No,  he  has  none  :  for  since 
the  eyes  of  his  understanding  are  in  darkness,  all  his 
endeavours  to  enlighten  them,  without  divine  teach- 
ing, will  be  like  those  of  a  blinu  man,  who  only  makes 
his  blindness  more  manifest  the  more  he  labours  and 
strives  to  give  an  account  of  those  objects  which  he 
never  saw  nor  felt. 

"  But  cannot  the  arts  and  sciences  enlighten  his 
blind  eyes?  No.  They  cannot  help  him  to  discover  one 
single  spiritual  idea.  The  arts  and  sciences  treat  of 
the  objects  of  sense  :  to  these  they  are  confined,  and 
cannot  get  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature  ;  for  it  is  a 
certain  truth,  and  indeed  it  is  at  present  a  received 
opinion,  that  all  our  ideas  come  from  sense.  We  are 
not  able  to  form  an  idea  of  any  thing,  unless  it  fall 
under  the  observation  of  some  of  our  senses.  If  any 
one  of  the  senses  be  destroyed,  the  man  is  not  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  any  object  peculiar  to  that  sense.  A 
man  born  deaf  has  no  idea  of  sounds,  nor  a  blind  maa 
of  colours.     Since  then,  the  arts  and  sciences  treat  en- 


stances  of  fallen  men  :  for  through  sin  all  the  faculties 

of  the  soul  were  lost,  and  the  understanding,  which  I  tirelyof  the  objects  of  sense,  how  can  they  give  us  any 
is  the  eye  of  the  soul,  was  left  in  the  same  condition  ideas  of  those  things  which  are  not  objects  of  sense  ? 
as  the  bodily  eyes  would  be  if  they  had  no  light.  I  for  was  it  ever  known  that  the  stream  rose  higher 
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than  the  fountain  head  ?  From  hence  it  appears, 
that  if  the  understanding  be  ever  so  greatly  refined 
and  enlarged  with  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences, 
yet  it  stands  in  as  much  need  of  divine  teaching  as 
the  most  ignorant  peasant  does  ;  because  the  things 
of  God  are  not  discoverable  by  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Let  matter  of  fact  speak  to  this  point.  Has  there  not 
been  a  total  ignorance  of  divine  things  whenever  the 
light  of  revelation  has  been  extinguished  ?  Look  into 
the  learned  ages  of  Greece,  and  you  find  the  several 
sects  of  philosophers  enquiring.  What  is  the  chief 
good  of  men  ?  and  none  of  them  could  discover  what 
it  was,  and  disputing  about  the  origin  of  evil,  and 
never  coming  near  the  truth.  Look  into  the  times 
when  Rome  was  raised  to  its  highest  glory,  and  was 
as  famous  for  its  learning  as  for  its  conquests,  and 
you  will  not  find  one  learned  Roman  who  can  tell  you 
what  (lod  is.  Tully  has  written  a  book  upon  the 
nature  of  the  gods,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  his  writings ;  for  therein  he  gives  us  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  upon  this  subject,  and 
shows  his  own  and  their  exceeding  great  ignorance 
of  it.  *  *  *  *  *  *  We  know, 
from  the  experience  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that 
arts  and  sciences  never  did  lead  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  spiritual  and  divine  objects  ;  and  we  are 
assured,  from  the  testimony  of  God's  word,  that  they 
never  can.  Man.  in  his  natural  state,  blinded  by  sin 
and  under  the  power  of  it,  cannot  attain  to  any  such 
knowledge.  The  apostle  has  decided  this  point  for 
us.  Speaking  of  the  politest  classical  age  of  Rome, 
he  says  of  her  great  philosophers  and  celebrated  au- 
thors, that  they  were  without  understanding ;  that 
they  became  vain  in  their  imaginations  ;  and  their 
foolish  hearts  were  darkened.  What !  was  Tully 
without  understanding  ?  Was  the  imagination  of  Vir- 
gil vain,  and  the  heart  of  Seneca  foolish  .''  Yes,  in  the 
things  of  God ;  '  for  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.'  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  While 
he  remains  a  natural  man,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  know  them ;  '  neither  can  he  know 
them,'  because  he  has  no  spiritual  discernment,  by 
which  alone  spiritual  objects  can  be  discovered  ;  and 
therefore  he  must  remain  for  ever  ignorant  of  them, 
unless  God  should  open  the  eyes  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  bring  him  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvel- 
lous light." 

"  This  is  a  very  humbling,  but  it  is  a  real  view  of 
human  nature,  and  1  need  not  tohavegonc  to  distant 
ages  and  countries  for  jjroof.  We  have  it  near  enough 
at  home,  if  men's  pride  would  but  let  them  see  it ; 
but  their  pride  arises  chiefly  from  their  ignorance  of 
it,  and  helps  to  keep  them  ignorant.  If  they  had  but 
a  little  humility,  they  would  discover  how  imperfect 
their  knowledge  is,  even  of  the  things  about  them, 
and  they  would  therefore  see  the  necessity  of  being 
taught  of  God  in  these  things,  which  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  senses  :  such  are  all  spiritual  and  di- 
vine things  ;  and  in  these  they  want  divine  teaching, 
and  the  promise  is,  concerning  these  ;  'AH  thy  child- 
ren shall  be  taught  of  God.'  Now,  God  never  acts 
in  vain.  Unless  his  children  wanted  teaching,  he 
need  not  be  their  teacher  :  but  in  what  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  world  they  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  they 
have  no  means  of  discovering,  unless  they  be  taught 
of  God,  what  state  the  yare  in  by  nature,  and  if  it  be 
a  state  of  guilt  and  misery,  how  are  they  to  be  deli- 


vered from  it  ?  God  has  revealed  in  his  holy  word 
the  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  these  two  states  ; 
but  sin  has  so  blinded  men's  understandings,  and 
depraved  their  judgments,  that  they  will  not  assent 
to  what  is  revealed,  nor  be  determined  by  it,  until  the 
Holy  Spirit  convince  them  what  they  are  by  nature, 
and  what  they  may  be  by  grace.  Accordingly,  the 
Scripture  declares,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  inspirer 
of  every  good  thought,  and  word  and  work.  He  en- 
lightens the  children  of  God  with  saving  truth,  and 
subdues  the  opposition  which  was  in  their  wills  to  it, 
and  that  enmity  which  was  in  their  hearts.  From 
the  first  moment  he  awakens  them,  and  opens  the 
eyes  of  their  understanding  ;  until  he  bring  them  safe 
to  glory ;  he  is  their  teacher.  He  teaches  them  to 
look  upon  sin,  as  it  is  in  itself  exceeding  sinful ;  he 
alarms  the  conscience,  and  makes  it  feel  the  guilt  and 
danger  of  sin  ;  he  leads  the  humble  and  convinced 
sinner  to  Christ  for  pardon ;  he  gives  him  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love  ;  and  by  grafting  him,  like  a  living 
branch,  into  the  true  vine,  enables  him  to  bear  much 
fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  since  every  thing 
good  in  him  comes  from  divine  teaching,  is  it  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  he  should  be  taught  of  God  ?" 
ROMANZOFF,  PETER  ALEXANDROWITZ, 
a  celebrated  Russian  field-marshal,  who  was  born  in 
1730.  He  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family, 
and  having  entered  the  army,  his  rank  and  courage 
soon  procured  him  promotion.  Catherine  II.  made 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army  in  1770, 
and  in  1774  he  compelled  the  grand  vizier,  who  then 
commanded  the  Turkish  troops,  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Russians.  Catherine 
magnificently  rewarded  RomanzoflP,  and  he  retained 
her  favour  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  De- 
cember 1796. 


ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  an  eminent  English 
lawj'er  who  was  the  son  of  a  jeweller,  who  for  many 
yearscarriedonbusiness  in  Frith  Street,  Soho.  Young 
Romilly  was  born  on  the  1st  of  March,  1757,  and 
having  completed  his  education,  was  placed  in  the 
office  of  a  solicitor,  which  he  quitted  to  study  for  the 
bar,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1783.  He  first  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  accuracy  and  precision  as 
an  equity  draughtsman  ;  but  he  soon  aspired  to  the 
highest  branches  of  the  profession,  and  succeeded  in 
no  common  degree.  The  court  of  chancery  was  the 
arena  in  which  he  was  to  combat,  and  a  Scott  and  a 
Mitford  were  the  legal  gladiators  with  whom  he  was 
destined  to  contend  in  presence  of  a  Thurlow.  These 
were  great  names,  and  they  have  left  few  equals  be- 
hind them. 

At  length  one  of  these  succeeded  to  the  woolsack 
in  England;  while  another  became  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  Romilly  became  a  leader,  and  was 
retained  in  almost  every  cause.  His  indefatigable 
industry,  his  unwearied  patience,  his  comprehensive 
acuteness,  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  correct 
notions  of  the  practice  of  the  court,  were  all  calcvi- 
lated  to  give  due  weight  to  arguments  selected  with 
skill,  propounded  with  modesty,  and  enforced  by  a 
chastened  eloquence.  He  now  began  to  feel  himself 
raised  to  independence  ;  but  his  eflorts  did  not  relax 
by  prosperity;  and  fortune,  as  well  as  honour,  attended 
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his  career.  In  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  the 
best  portion  of  life  has  often  passed  away  before  this 
degree  of  success  is  attained  ;  and  even  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  had  reached  the  age  of  forty  before 
he  had  formed  a  domestic  estabhshment.  At  length, 
in  the  year  1798,  he  married  a  lady,  with  whom  for 
many  years  he  enjoyed  great  domestic  happiness. 
Become  a  husband  and  a  father,  he  applied  to  busi- 
ness with  additional  eagerness  and  industry ;  and  when 
Mr,  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  1806,  he  was  nominated  solicitor- 
general,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
It  was  at  first  uncertain  what  office  he  should  .hold 
during  that  administration  ;  for  it  had  been  proposed 
at  one  time  to  reward  such  distinguished  merit  by 
entrusting  the  great  seal  to  his  custody  :  but  this  pre- 
eminence was  reserved  for  another.  It  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  Sir  Samuel,  as  well  as  of  his  colleague, 
that  the  press,  during  their  time,  in  the  language 
of  the  greatj  Lord  Chatham,  became  "  a  chartered 
libertine."  Party  contention  was  at  that  moment 
at  its  height ;  and  political  disputes  were  carried 
still  higher  than  before.  Yet,  whatever  provoca- 
tions might  have  been  given  to  the  administra- 
tion of  that  day,  no  prosecution  for  libel  ensued. 
Sir  Samuel  had  long  determined  to  commence  a 
reform  of  English  jurisprudence,  by  altering,  amend- 
ing, or  repealing  certain  laws  which  still  continued 
to  disgrace  our  statute-book.  He  commenced  his 
career  by  an  anomalous  case  arising  out  of  the  rigours 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  which,  when  applied  to 
modern  times,  was  productive  of  fraud,  injustice,  and 
even  of  murder.  Accordingly,  in  1807,  he  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "for  making  the  freehold 
estates  of  persons  liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  who 
might  die  indebted,  assets  for  the  payment  of  their 
simple  contract  debts."  Notwithstanding  this  bill 
was  lost  on  a  division,  yet  the  effect  produced  by  it 
did  not  prove  wholly  useless,  for  the  legislature  soon 
after  granted  its'sanction  to  an  amended  act,  by  means 
of  which  the  debts  of  traders  have  been  more  effect- 
ually secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  he  assisted  as  a  manager  at  the 
trial  of  the  late  Viscount  Melville,  who,  after  being 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  had  presided  for  some  years 
over  the  affairs  of  the  admiralty.  On  this  occasion 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  evidence  and  docu- 
mentary papers  was  entrusted  to  his  charge;  and  he 
summed  up  the  ])roofs  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length.  After  animadverting  with  much  severity 
*'  on  the  suspicious  fact  of  burning  the  vouchers,"  he 
dwelt  on  the  circumstance  of  "two  10,000Z.  bank- 
notes having  been  traced  to  the  private  use  of  the 
noble  defendant ;"  and  the  refusal  "  to  account  for 
the  sum  of  10,000/.  which  he  confessed  to  have  mis- 
applied." Sii"  Samuel  concluded  thus;  "The  crime, 
my  lords,  with  which  the  noble  viscount  stands  accus- 
ed, is  that  of  a  wilful  violation  of  the  law  in  the  breach 
of  an  act  of  parliament  and  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  his  own  purposes  ;  both  of  which  are,  in 
fact,  resolved  into  one  and  the  same  crime : — The 
managers  for  the  house  of  commons  charge  him  with 
the  misapplication  of  10,000/.,  the  manner  of  employ- 
ing which  he  has  left  no  means  of  tracing.  The  ac- 
cused has  no  possible  excuse  for  his  conduct ;  for 
when  the  law  ordained  that  he  should  not  apply  the 
public  money  but  for  public  purposes,  he  received 
an  additional  salary  in  compensation  for  not  doing 
so  ;  and  to  wind  up  the  climax  of  his  criminahty. 


this  very  law,  which  he-had  violated,  was  one  of  his 
own  production." 

A  reply  having  been  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Plomer, 
after  some  previous  deliberation,  it  was  declared  "that 
a  majority  of  the  lords  had  acquitted  Henry  Viscount 
Melville  of  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
charged  upon  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the  com- 
mons of  England,  and  all  things  contained  therein." 
On  the  dismissal  of  the  new  ministers,  after  an  ad- 
ministration of  only  one  year's  duration.  Sir  Samuel 
defended  their  conduct,  and  graced  their  retreat,  in 
an  oration  worthy  of  his  acknowledged  talents  and  in- 
trepidity. He  alluded,  with  an  honest  j)ride,  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  so  often  promised,  so 
often  delayed,  so  often  eluded  by  their  predecessors. 
Their  conduct  in  respect  to  the  emancipation  of  Ire- 
land had  his  most  hearty  concurrence;  and  he  justified 
the  refusal  to  give  the  king  a  pledge  not  to  renew  the 
Roman  catholic  question  on  constitutional  principles. 
He  concluded  by  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  house  in 
respect  to  the  recent  impeachment ;  and  he  depre- 
cated the  return  of  Lord  Melville  to  office,  notwith- 
standing his  acquittal,  as  no  one  had  hitherto  pre- 
sumed to  move  for  rescinding  the  vote  against  him. 
In  this  last  proposition  he  was  fully  gratified,  as  the 
viscount  was  never  after  employed.  One  other  great 
object,  nearly  at  the  same  period,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion, and  afforded  scope  to  the  labours,  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  Considering  the  present  as  an  en- 
lightened age,  he  deemed  this  a  proper  time  to  attempt 
a  reform  of  our  criminal  code.  The  ex-solicitor- 
general  wished  for  the  repeal  of  certain  laws,  equally 
cruel  in  their  provisions  and  J  ineffectual  in  respect 
to  their  execution.  Accordingly  on  the  1 8th  of  May, 
1808,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that 
purpose;  and  in  this  was  introduced  a  most  provi- 
dent and  humane  clause  for  affording  compensation 
to  such  as  were  unjustly  accused  and  tried. 

Sir  Samuel  soon  after  published  a  pamphlet,  to 
justify  his  conduct  and  explain  his  views  ;  he  also 
introduced  some  new  arguments,  and  enlarged  those 
already  adduced  in  refutation  of  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Paley.  In  this  little  work  he  animadverted  on  the 
barbarous  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  rendered 
it  a  capital  offence  "  for  any  person  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  be  found  associating  for  a  month  with 
persons  calling  themselves  Egyptians,"  and  he  quoted 
the  respectable  authority  of  Lord  Hale  to  prove  that 
thirteen  persons,  coming  under  its  provisions,  had 
been  executed  upon  it  at  one  single  assize.  Who 
would  have  thought  that,  until  recently,  it  was  a 
capital  offence  for  soldiers  and  "mariners  to  wander 
and  beg  without  a  pass  ?"  And  yet  this  law  continued 
in  full  force  until  two  years  after  the  epoch  of  which 
we  here  treat. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,  as  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted," observes  this  judicious  writer,  "  that  the 
certainty  of  punishment  is  much  more  efficacious 
than  any  severity  of  example  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes.  So  evident  is  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that 
if  it  were  possible  that  punishment,  as  the  consequence 
of  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty, 
a  very  slight  penalty  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
almost  every  species  of  crime,  except  those  which 
arise  from  sudden  gusts  of  ungovernable  passion. 
If  the  restoration  of  the  property  stolen,  and  only  a 
few  weeks',  or  even  but  a  few  days',  imprisonment, 
were  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  theft,  no  theft 
would  ever  be  committed. 
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"  Xo  man  woiild  steal  what  he  was  sure  lie  could 
not  keep  ;  no  man,  by  a  voluntary  act,  v/ould  deprive 
himself  of  his  liberty  Init  for  a  few  days  ;  no  man 
would  expose  himself  to  certain  disgrace  and  infamy 
without  the  possibility  of  gain.  It  is  the  desire  of  a 
supposed  good  whicii  is  tbe  incentive  to  every  crime: 
no  crime,  therefore,  could  exist,  if  it  were  infallibly 
certain  that  not  good,  but  evil,  must  follow  as  an 
unavoidable  consequence  to  the  person  who  commit- 
ted it. 

"  This  absolute  certainty,  it  is  true,  can  never  be 
attained  where  facts  are  to  be  ascertained  by  human 
testimony,  and  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  human 
judgments.  But  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at 
complete  certainty  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  en- 
deavouring to  approach  it  as  nearly  as  human  im- 
perfection will  admit;  and  the  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  are,  a  vigilant  and  enlightened  police, 
rational  rules  of  evidence,  clear  and  imambiguous 
laws,  and  punishment  proportioned  to  the  otiender's 
guilt." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Sir  Samuel  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the  important  debate  which 
was  a  prelude  to  the  "  Abolition  Bill ;"  and  when  the 
house  of  commons  in  1814  took  into  consideration 
that  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  allows  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  slave  trade  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  his  indignation  was  aroused,  to  find  that  the 
ministers  of  this  country  had  acceded  to  any  conven- 
tion in  which  this  was  a  prominent  stipulation. 

The  next  great  public  occasion  in  which  we  find 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  engaged,  respected 
the  court  in  whicli  he  daily  practised.  In  order  to 
facilitate  public  business,  and  ease  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  the  lord  chancellor,  a  new  judge  was  pro- 
posed to  be  appointed  and  a  new  tribunal  to  be  insti- 
tuted. This  was  objected  to  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  Sir  Samuel,  as  an  innovation  without  being  an  im- 
provement ;  and  he  prognosticated  that  neither  the 
great  officer  who  presided  in  the  court  of  equity,  nor 
the  suitors  of  that  court,  nor  the  public  in  general, 
would  profit  by  the  change.  How  far  his  prescience 
extended  on  this  occasion  may  be  gathered  from  the 
result  of  two  or  three  years'  experience.  While  that 
project  was  but  as  yet  in  embryo,  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet, containing  his  opinions  on  this  subject ;  the 
general  result  of  which  was,  that  the  new  division  of 
chancery  into  two  courts,  and  the  creation  of  an  in- 
termediate court  of  appeal  between  it  and  the  house 
of  lords,  would  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  expense 
of  suits  "already  grievously  and  oppressively  high," 
to  multiply  the  business  of  the  court,  and  to  protract 
the  final  decision  of  causes. 

"  The  remedy,  my  lord,  which  I  have  to  propose, 
is  a  very  simple  one,  but  I  am  much  afraid,  consider- 
ing the  force  of  several  expressions  which  I  find  scat- 
tered in  your  lordship's  pamphlet,  that  you  will 
think  me  disrespectful  even  in  mentioning  it.  You 
have,  however,"  adds  he,  "  really  left  me  no  choice. 
You  have  imposed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  being  de- 
ficient in  what  you  will  think  due  resjiect,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  being  deficient  in  what  you 
have  made  my  duty.  The  remedy  then,  my  lord, 
seems  to  be  "that  the  house  of  lords,  like  all  inferior 
tribunals,  should,  when  they  are  pressed  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  business,  sit  on  a  greater  number 
of  days  and  at  unusual  hours  in  order  to  despatch 
it." 

His  last,  and  according  to  some  his  best,  speech, 


SIR    SAMUEL. 

I  was   delivered  against  the  alien  bill,  at  the   close  of 
the  late  parliament,  and  so  powerful  were  his  argu- 

j  ments,  that  the  amendments  introduced  by  the  lords 
were  on  his  suggestion  thrown  out. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  "  what  course 
the  house  is  about  to  take  on  this  subject,  although 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  what  that  course  will  be — a 
course  utterly  unwarrantable  to  the  individuals  more 
immediately  concerned,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  all  parliamentary  proceeding.  Deeply  in- 
volved as  our  privileges  are  in  this  question,- yet  as 
this  parliament  will  in  all  probability  be  dissolved  in 
a  very  short  period,  I  fear  its  last  act  will  be  an  act 
of  signal  injustice.  Such,  Sir,  will  be  a  fit  close  for 
the  greater  part  of  our  proceedings.  Apprehending 
that  we  are  within  a  very  few  hours  of  the  termina- 
tion of  our  political  existence,  before  tbe  moment  of 
dissolution  arrives,  let  us  recollect  for  what  deeds  we 
have  to  account.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  par- 
liament which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
countrj',  twice  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in 
a  period  of  profound  peace.  Let  us  recollect  that  we 
are  the  confiding  parliament  which  entrusted  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  with  the  authority  emanating  from  that 
suspension,  in  expectation  that,  when  it  was  no  longer 
wanted,  they  would  call  parliament  together  to  sur- 
render it  into  their  hands — which  those  ministers  did 
not  do,  although  they  subsequently  acknowledged 
that  the  necessity  for  retaining  that  power  had  long 
ceased  to  exist.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  same 
parliament  which  consented  to  indemnify  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  for  the  abuses  and  violations  of  the 
law  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  vested  in  them.  Let  us  recollect  that 
we  are  the  same  parliament  which  refused  to  enquire 
into  the  grievances  stated  in  the  numerous  petitions 
and  memorials  with  which  our  table  groaned— that  we 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed 
— that  we  even  amuse  ourselves  with  their  suflierings. 
Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  same  parliament  which 
sanctioned  the  use  of  spies  and  informers  by  the  Bri- 
tish government — debasing  that  government,  once  so 
celebrated  for  good  faith  and  honour,  into  a  condition 
lower  in  character  than  that  of  the  ancient  French 
police.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  same  parlia- 
ment which  sanctioned  the  issuing  of  a  circular  letter 
to  the  magistracy  of  the  country,  by  a  secretary  of 
state,  urging  them  to  hold  persons  to  bail  for  libel 
before  an  indictment  was  found.  Let  us  recollect 
that  we  are  the  same  parliament  which  sanctioned  the 
sending  out  of  the  opinion  of  the  king's  attornej''-ge- 
neral  and  the  king's  solicitor-general  as  the  law  of 
the  land.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  same  par- 
liament which  sanctioned  the  shutting  of  the  ports  of 
this  once  hospitable  nation  to  unfortunate  foreigners 
flying  from  persecution  in  their  own  country.  This, 
Sir,  is  what  we  have  done  ;  and  we  are  about  to 
crown  all  by  the  present  most  violent  and  most  un- 
justifiable act.  \Vho  our  successors  may  be  I  know 
not ;  but  God  grant  that  this  country  may  never  see 
another  parliament  so  regardless  of  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  principles  of  general 
justice,  as  this  parliament  has  been." 

In  the  midst  of  these  active  and  popular  pursuits, 
Lady  Romilly  was  attacked  by  illness.  During  their 
residence  at  their  country  house  atTanhurst  in  Surrey, 
in  the  month  of  August  1818,  she  had  a  long  interval 
of  comparative  health,  and  hope  again  established 
itself  in  the  bosomof  her  family.     In  the  expectation 
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that  the  mild  air  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  charms  of 
a  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  recreation  of  agreeable 
society  would  tend  to  confirm  her  convalescence,  they 
went  to  East  Cowes.  Lady  Romilly,  while  there, 
had  a  fresh  attack  of  illness,  of  a  nature  still  more 
serious  and  distressing  than  any  she  had  yet  experi- 
enced ;  and  Dr.  Roget,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Samuel, 
was  immediately  sent  for  to  her  assistance.  The  con- 
tinual fluctuations  of  her  disorder  sometimes  affording 
gleams  of  hope,  at  other  periods  indicating  urgent 
danger,  kept  Sir  Samuel  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
the  most  fearful  suspense.  He  was  a  daily  witness  to 
her  sufferings,  and,  with  an  imagination  which  always 
entered  deeply  into  the  distresses  of  others,  while  he 
was  proportionably  regardless  of  his  own,  his  sympa- 
thy was  on  this  ocasion  more  than  ordinarily  acute. 
He  now  became  alarmed  about  himself,  and  was  anx- 
ious' to  obtain  relief.  A  variety  of  medicines  were 
administered  with  a  view  to  procure  rest,  and  allay 
his  nervous  feelings  ;  but  under  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  given,  their  efficacy 
was  inconsiderable,  and  their  operation  transient. 
He  frequently  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  want 
of  sleep  did  not  interfere  with  his  bodily  health,  that 
his  appetite  and  digestion  continued  in  full  vigour, 
that  no  indication  of  fever  existed,  and  that  he  felt  no 
uneasy  sensation  in  his  head.  In  conversing  with 
Dr.  Roget  and  Dr.  Dumont  he  dwelt  much  on  this 
apparent  anomaly,  and  drew  from  it  the  most  ominous 
presage  as  to  the  probability  of  its  ending  in  insanity, 
an  apprehension  which  unfortunately  took  deep  root 
in  his  mind.  Lady  Romilly  died  of  dropsy  in  the 
chest,  in  the  night  of  the  29th  of  October,  1818.  Sir 
Samuel  was  informed  of  the  event  the  next  morning 
by  Dr.  Roget ;  he  received  the  inteUigence  with  calm- 
ness and  resignation,  and  without  any  effusion  of 
grief.  In  the  course  of  the  day  it  was  proposed  to 
him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  sorrows^  and  return  by 
easy  journeys  to  London  ;  he  immediately  and  with- 
out hesitation  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  directed  the 
arrangements  necessary  on  the  occasion.  On  his 
arrival  at  Murrel  Green,  the  following  day,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  could 
proceed  no  farther  that  day,  which  accordingly  was 
passed  at  the  inn :  and  towards  the  evening  he 
became  composed.  Dr.  Roget,  who  constantly  passed 
the  night  in  his  room,  observed  that,  although  in  ge- 
neral restless,  he  yet,  at  intervals,  enjoyed  tranquil 
sleep.  At  no  period  did  he  betray  tlie  smallest  sign 
of  impatience  or  irritability.  The  next  day  he  resumed 
his  journey,  but  as  he  approached  London,  his  agita- 
tion increased,  and  he  once  complained  to  his  daugh- 
ter that  his  head  was  disturbed.  In  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  at  his  house  in  town,  after  having  eaten  his 
dinner  with  his  usual  appetite,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  Dr.  Marcet,  but  did  not  assign  any  particular 
reason  for  this  wish.  It  has  been  erroneously  re- 
ported that  he  at  that  time  felt  a  distressing  sense  of 
burning  heat  in  his  head.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
except  in  the  instance  above  alluded  to,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  never,  at  any  period 
of  his  illness,  complained  of  any  feeling  of  this  kind. 
Dr.  Marcet  directed  his  inquiries  very  particularly  to 
the  state  of  the  head  :  and  the  constant  answer  of  Sir 
Samuel  was,  that  he  had  no  head-ache,  nor  any  un- 
easy sensation  whatever  in  his  head.  The  symptoms 
present  were  those  of  a  high  degree  of  nervous  irri- 
tation, unaccompanied  by  fever  or  any  inflammatory 
action  ;  but  they  were  of  a  nature  to  excite  consider-  j 
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able  alarm  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind.  Though  he 
refrained  from  giving  vent  to  his  feelings,  it  v.-as  evi- 
dent from  his  manner,  and  from  the  expressions  which 
dropped  from  him,  that  he  despaired  of  his  recovery, 
in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  inspire  him  with  hope 
and  comfort.  Various  steps  were  recommended  with 
a  view  to  allay  his  extreme  irritation,  but  he  objected 
to  all  of  them  in  succession,  and  insisted  upon  being 
allowed  to  go  to  bed  without  making  any  attempt  to 
procure  relief,  on  the  ground  that  he  felt  he  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  a  wretched  night,  and  that  if  he  were 
to  use  any  medical  prescriptions  it  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  taking  away  all  his  confidence  in  the  powers 
of  medicine.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
Dr.  Roget,  who  lay  on  a  bed  in  the  same  room,  ob- 
served that  he  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  apparently 
asleep,  although,  when  this  was  mentioned  to  him  the 
next  day  by  Dr.  Roget,  he  assured  him  that  he  was 
mistaken,  and  that  although  quiet,  he  had  never,  for 
an  instant,  dropped  asleep.  The  next  morning  he 
was  worse ;  the  restlessness  had  returned,  unaccom- 
panied with  symptoms  of  fever.  A  consultation  was 
immediately  held,  in  which  the  propriety  of  drawing 
blood  from  the  head  and  of  applying  ice,  was  fully 
discussed  ;  it  was  decided,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
that  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  under  the  actual 
circumstances,  would  not  be  expedient :  other  reme- 
dies of  an  active  nature  were  prescribed  ;  the  physi- 
cians agreed  to  meet  again  at  five  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  injunctions  were  given  that  any  change 
in  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  should  in  the  mean 
while  be  attentively  watched.  He  took  the  medicines 
that  had  been  ordered,  without  the  least  reluctance, 
and  continued  tranquil,  and  apparently  asleep,  till 
about  two  o'clock.  His  daughter  was  then  by  his 
bed  side ;  on  his  awaking,  she  observed  him  becom- 
ing restless  and  agitated.  To  her  first  enquiry  whe- 
ther she  should  go  and  call  Dr.  Roget,  who  was  in 
an  adjoining  room,  he  answered  in  the  negative ;  and 
to  her  second,  he  gave  a  faint  assent.  Dr.  Roget 
hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  but  in  the  short  in- 
terval of  Miss  Romilly's  absence,  a  sudden  paroxysm 
had  seized  him,  he  had  hurried  from  his  bed,  and 
had  armed  his  liand  against  his  own  life.  The  razor, 
with  which  he  had  inflicted  the  fatal  wound,  was  yet 
in  his  hand,  when  Dr.  Roget  entered  his  apartment. 
Before  he  expired,  he  made  signs  that  he  wished  to 
write,  but  though  supplied  with  pen  and  ink,  nothing 
intelligible  could  be  collected  from  his  attempts.  He 
then  desisted  from  making  the.m,  and,  joining  his 
hands,  appeared,  from  the  movements  of  hishps  and 
eyes,  to  be  absorbed  in  fervent  prayer.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  jury  summoned  on  the 
coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict,  that  the  de- 
ceased had  destroyed  himself  while  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary mental  derangement.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  1818.  United  in  death,  as 
in  life.  Sir  Samuel  and  his  lady  were  interred  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  grave,  at  Knill,  the  seat 
of  Lady  Romilly's  ancestors,  in  Herefordshire. 


ROMNEY,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  English  por- 
trait jiainter,  who  was  a  native  of  Dalton  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  was  born  iij  J 734.     After  seyer,^ 
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attempts  on  iLe  part  of  his  father  to  settle  him  in 
trade,  he  consented  to  his   becoming  an   artist,  and 


placed  kim  with  Mr.  Steele  for  instructicn.  In  1"62 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  met  with  great  en- 
couragement, and  in  1765  he  gained  a  prize  from  the 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences, 
for  an  historical  picture  of  the  Death  of  King  Ed- 
mund. In  1773  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  staid 
two  years,  and  on  his  return  to  England  enjoyed  the 
most  uninterrupted  success  in  his  profession  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  After  that  period  he  retired  in 
the  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune.  Many  of  his 
designs  are  in  the  illustrations  of  Boydell's  Shak- 
speare,  and  he  painted  several  pictures  for  the  prince 
of  Wales.  He  died  in  his  native  county  in  Novem- 
ber 1802. 

RONSARD,  PIERRE  DE,  an  early  French  poet, 
whcwcontributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  his  country.  He  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  of  Vendome  in  1524.  Having  finished 
his  education,  he  resided  some  time  at  the  court  of 
James  V.  of  iScotland,  and,  on  his  return  from  his 
travels,  was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in 
Germany.  At  tlie  Floral  games  at  Toulouse  he  tri- 
umphed over  his  competitors,  and  received  a  silver 
statue  of  Minerva,  which  he  presented  to  Henry  II. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  that  prince  and  by  his 
successors  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  against  the  Huguenots, 
obtained  the  abbey  of  Bellozane,  and  was  also  prior 
of  St.  Cosme  near  Tours,  where  he  died  in  1 5S5.  His 
writings,  consisting  of  sonnets,  madrigals,  eclogues, 
lyric  pieces,  elegies  and  satires,  and  an  epic  poem, 
"  La  Franciade,"  are  of  little  merit. 

ROOKE,  SIR  GEORGE,  an  English  admiral, 
who  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  born  in  June  1630.  His  strong  ]iredi- 
lection  for  a  seafaring  life  inducerl  him  to  enter  the 
royal  navy  at  an  early  age,  in  whicli  he  rose  to  the 
highest  situations.  His  conduct  in  several  naval  ex- 
peditions under  King  William  and  Queen  Anne  placed 
his  name  high  in  his  profession  ;  especially  by  the 
gallantry  which  he  displayed  in  the  destruction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  Vigo  Bay,  1702,  and  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  in  1704.     Sir  George  occupied  a 


seat  during  several  parliaments  for  Portsmouth,  and 
another  at  the  council  board  of  the  lord  high  admiral, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark.  His  votes  on  several 
occasions,  particularly  on«  in  favour  of  Harley  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1701,  obscured 
his  merits  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  j)arty;  the  value 
of  his  services  was  depreciated,  and  his  good  fortune 
ascribed  to  accident.  He  at  length  retired  in  disgust 
from  the  service  to  his  family  seat  in  Kent,  where  he 
died  in  1709- 

ROSA,  SALVATOR,  a  celebrated  painter,  distin- 
guished likewise  as  a  musician  and  a  poet.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  architect  and  surveyor,  and  was  born  at 
the  village  of  Renella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1615.  He  was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  leaving, 
of  his  own  accord,  the  seminary  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  for  education  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  music,  and  with  such  success 
that  he  became  a  skilful  composer.  His  eldest  sister 
having  married  Francesco  Francanzani,  a  painter  of 
considerable  talent,  Salvator,  from  frequenting  his 
work-room,  acquired  a  predilection  for  the  art,  in 
which  he  afterwards  excelled.  He  at  first  amused 
himself  with  copying  whatever  pleased  his  fancy  in 
the  paintings  of  his  brother-in-law ;  and  his  latent 
genius  being  thus  awakened,  his  sketches  were  so 
much  admired  that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  adopt 
painting  as  a  profession.  But  his  taste  was  formed 
more  from  the  study  of  nature  among  the  wilds  of  the 
Appennines  than  from  the  lessons  of  other  artists; 
and  he  delighted  in  delineating  scenes  of  gloomy  gran- 
deur and  terrible  magnificence,  to  which  the  bold- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  repre- 
sentations, communicate  a  peculiar  degree  of  interest. 

He  worked  for  some  time  at  Naples  in  obscurity, 
till  one  of  his  pictures  being  observed  by  the  famous 
painter  Lanfranco,  he  generously  recommended  Sal- 
vator to  notice,  and  |)rocured  him  eflfectual  patronage 
and  support.  He  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  esta- 
blished his  reputation,  and  raised  himself  to  celebrity 
and  independence.  He  afterwards  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  ^'as  patronised  and  employed  by  the  grand- 
duke  and  other  members  of  the  family  of  Medici. 
At  length  returning  to  Rome,  he  painted  many  pictures  j 
for  the  chtirches  in  that  city,  where  he  died'  in  1673.  \ 
His  satires  and  other  poetical  productions  have  been 
often  printed  under  the  title  of  "  Rime  di  Salvator 
Rosa,  Pittore  e  Poeta  Napolitano."  On  account  of  his 
caustic  wit  he  was  excluded  from  the  Roman  academy. 
Some  time  after,  the  academy  having  refused  admis- 
sion to  another  artist,  who  practised  surgery  as  weU 
as  painting.  Salvator  Rosa  observed  that  it  was  very 
injudicious  in  them,  as  the  academy  greatly  needed 
a  surgeon  to  replace  the  legs  and  arms  that  the 
members  daily  dislocated. 

ROSE,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GEORGE.— 
This  statesman  commenced  his  career  in  humble  life, 
and  his  first  office  of  importance  was  that  of  super- 
intendent to  the  "Record"  office.  In  1767  a  new  field 
opened  for  the  display  of  his  unwearied  and  indefa- 
tigable industry.  He  was  at  that  period  appointed  to 
superintend  a  work  of  no  common  magnitude,  the 
completion  of  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords, 
in  thirty-one  folio  volumes  !  From  this  period  Mr. 
Rose  was  constantly  employed  by  nearly  all  succeed- 
ing'ministers,  with^the  exception  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  at 
length  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
after  becoming  a  senator,  as  to  have  obtained  the  in- 
vidious appellation  of  "  one  of  the  king's  friends."  . 
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It  ought  not  to  be  here  forgotten,  that  when  the 
earl  of  Shell)urne,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
war,  became  premier,  he  foimd  Mr.  Rose  a  veryu.se- 
ful  assistant  in  a  subordinate  capaoit)'.     Soon  after 
his  retreat  the  administration,  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was 
the  head,  no  longer  considered  him  as  a  clerk,  but  as 
a  coadjutor.   Although  both  he  and  his  countryman, 
Mr.  Dundas,  were  doubtless  of  different  political  -sen- 
timents from  those  at  first  professed  by  this  young, 
able,  and  ambitious  minister,  yet  they  soon  perceived 
that  his  talents  and  his  eloquence,  superadded  to  the 
name  and  exploits  of  his  father,  were  calculated  to 
])rodnce  no  small  degree  of  effect  in  the  coimcils,  as 
well  as  fortunes,  of  the  nation  which  had  given  him 
birth.     The  rise  of  Mr.  Rose  was  now  equally  rajjid 
and  secure.     On  the  disgrace  of  the  coalition  admi- 
nistration he  had  readily  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment;  while  his  appointment  to  the  important  office 
of  joint  secretary  to  the  treasury  in  1784,  rendered 
him  acquainted  v/ith  all  the  affairs  of  the  state.    Mr. 
Rose  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  melioration  of 
the  finances.     His  early  knowledge  of  a  sea-faring 
life,   his  occasional  residence  on  the  shores  of  the 
British  Channel,  and,  above  all,  his  habits  and  his  re- 
searches, had  rendered  him  familiar  with  the  severe 
'but  very  inadequate  fiscal  regulations  then  in  force. 
Accordingly  it  was  he  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  down  smuggling,  and  improving  the  income 
of  the  state  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  duties  ex- 
acted at  the  custom-house.     By  means  of  this  and 
other  financial  measures,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Rose 
])articipated  and  assisted,  the  revenue  was  increased  ; 
M'hile  trade,  which  had  been  greatly  depressed  by  the 
American  war,  assumed  a  more  flourishing  aspect. 
His  love  of  order,  his  attention  to  details,  his  regu- 
larity and  sober  habits,  extended  from  the  treasury  to 
the  long  room  ;  and  all  the  public  boards  Avere  kept 
on  the  alert  by  his  vigilance  and  industry. 

In  1792  Mr.  Rose  was  fated  to  encounter  a  charge 
of  malversation  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  This  accusation  was  founded  on  a  trial  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  arising  out  of  the  many 
incidents  of  the  Westminster  election,  with  which  he 
had  connected  himself  as  a  friend  to  Loi'd  Hood,  and 
consequently  a  foe  to  Mr.  Fox.  One  Smith,  a  pub- 
lican at  Whitehall,  was  the  plaintiff;  and,  according  to 
his  statement,  having  been  convicted  by  the  board  of 
excise  in  a  penalty  of  50/.,  he  had  applied  to  Mr. 
Rose,  through  the  medium  of  General  Gascoigne,  for 
a  remission  of  the  fine. 

A  promise  to  this  purpose  was  stated  to  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  dealer  in  beer,  to  show  his  grati- 
tude, immediately  commenced  a  very  active  scru- 
tiny to  detect  the  bad  votes  polled  for  Lord  John 
Townshend.  But  on  learning  soon  after  that  he 
was  still  liable  to  a  moiety  of  the  fine,  and  that  it  was 
actually  about  to  be  levied,  he  presented  a  bill  of  110/. 
to  Mr.  Rose,  and  on  his  refusal  to  jtay  the  same,  soon 
after  commenced  an  actioninWestminsterHall,  where 
he  recovered,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  the  full  amount 
of  his  supposed  services.  On  Tuesday,  March  13th, 
Mr.  Thomson,  then  M.  P.  for  Evesham,  introduced 
the  charge  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  concluded 
a  long  speech  by  moving  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
on  the  ground  of  public  rumour.  He  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lambton,  who  mentioned  a  new  case  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  person  of  one  Hoskins,  connected  with 
the  lottery  department. 
Mr,  Rose  strongly  animadverted  en  "  the  extraor-  | 


dinary  ground  of  authority  which  the  honourable 
mover  had  taken  his  information  from,  viz.  public 
rumour,  and  entered  into  an  analysis  of  that  unde- 
finable  personage  called  the  public,  who  was  not  to  be 
met  any  where,  and  yet  was  in  every  person's  mouth. 
Possibly  the  honourable  gentleman  found  the  public 
in  newspaper  paragraphs  and  liljellous  pamphlets:  he 
would  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  what  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  advanced  was  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  honourable  gentleman's  credulity,  in 
venturing  to  bring  before  the  house,  in  the  serious 
and  solemn  manner  that  he  had  done,  charges  which 
if  he  did  not,  before  he  sat  down,  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  house,  not  only  that  every  part  of  them 
was  not  true,  but  that  they  had  not  in  them  the 
smallest  degree  of  truth,  nor  any  shadow  or  trace  of 
truth  whatever,  he  should  be  more  mistaken  than 
ever  he  had  been  in  his  life." 

Mr.  Rose  having  said  this,  proceeded  to  state  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  of  every  kind  that  had  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Smith  and  liimself;  and  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  said  he  supported  by  written  docu- 
ments.    He  began  with  explaining,  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  kept  a  livery-stable,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  horses  of  him  to  go  the  first  stage  out 
of  town ;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  man  to  his  know- 
ledge,  nor  should  he  have  known   him  if  he  had 
met  him,  before  he  sent  him  a  petition  enclosed  in  a 
letter,  in  1789,  both  of  which  he  would  read  to  the 
house.     "  The  petition  stated  that  Smith,  having  had 
an  information  lodged  against  him  for  brewing  beer 
at  home,  had  been  convicted  in  a  penalty  of  50/. ; 
that  the  beer  was  small  beer  for  the  use  of  bis  own 
family  ;  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  altogether  ignorant 
that  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  brew  small  beer  for  the 
use  of  his  own  familj',  and  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  commit  any  offence  whatever  against  the  laws  ot 
his  country.     The  petition  farther  stated,  that  one- 
third  of  the  penalty  went  to  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
one-third  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  king. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin's  (or 
St.  Margaret's)  were  willing  to  give  up  their  third  of 
the  penalty,  provided  he  (Mr.  Rose)  would  procure 
the  remission  of  the  king's  other  two- thirds.     Thus, 
Mr.  Rose  said,  the  member  of  parliament  through 
whose  medium,  according  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Smith  had  been  introduced  to  him,  was  no 
other  than  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin's.     With  the 
petition,  Mr.  Rose  said,  he  did  exactly  what,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  he  ever  did  whenever 
petitions  were  sent  to  him,  viz.  referred  it  to  the  board 
to  whose  cognizance  the  subject-matter  belonged. 
Mr.  Smith's  petition  he  enclosed  to  Mr.  Cholmonde- 
ley,  the  chairman  of  the    excise  board ;  and  after- 
wards, upon  another  application,  understanding  that 
Mr.  Cholmondeley  was  out  of  town  and  the  jietition 
with  him,  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  to  beg  him  to  get 
the  board  to  suspend  deciding  upon  Mr.  Smith's  case 
till  Mr.  Cholmondeley  came  to  town,  and  on  no  other 
account  than  merely  because  Mr.  Cholmondeley  had 
the  petition  with  him.     But  to   show  the  house  of 
what  little  avail  his  interference  had  proved,  the  pe- 
tition was  rejected  by  the  board  of  excise,  and  Mr. 
Rose  read  the  secretary's  answer,  with  the  decision  of 
the  board,  in  which  the  secretary  declared,  '  that  all 
the  allegations  were  untrue  ;  that  Mr.  Smith  was  not 
a  poor  man  ;  that  the  beer  brewed  was  strong,  and 
not  small  beer  j  that  he  well  knew  what  he  had  doae 
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was  illegal ;  that  he  contrived  to  get  the  malt  into  his 
house  so  privately  that  even  his  hrewer  (who  was  the 
person  that  had  informed  against  him)  did  not  know 
when  or  whence  it  came ;  that  he  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  brewing  and  conveying  it  into  his  own 
cellars  for  sale  ;  and  that  if  the  penalty  had  been  500/. 
instead  of  50/.  it  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the 
beer  he  had  brewed.'  Here,  therefore,  Mr.  Rose  ob- 
served, was  a  clear  proof  that  he  had  not  influenced 
the  board  in  their  decision.  Half  the  penalty  had 
actually  been  levied,  and  the  other  half  was  to  be  paid 
by  instalments.  This,  he  solemnly  said,  was  the 
whole  of  the  transaction  between  Mr.  Smith  and  him, 
as  far  as  regarded  the  penalty  of  50/.  During  the  time 
of  the  election  for  Westminster,  Smith  came  to  him 
as  he  was  going  out,  and  made  a  jiroposition  for  open- 
ing his  house.  Mr.  Rose  said,  Smith  declared  in  his 
entry  that  he  could  detect  a  great  number  of  l)ad 
votes  that  had  been  given  for  Lord  John  Townshend; 
when  he  answered,  '  Do  so,  if  you  can ;  it  will  be 
doing  a  right  thing ;'  but  as  to  any  proposition  on 
the  subject  of  the  election,  he  must  go  to  Lord  Hood's 
committee.  He  did  so,  found  the  bad  votes  he  said 
he  could  find,  and  at  length  applied  to  him  (Mr. 
Rose)  to  be  paid.  The  answer  Mr.  Rose  gave  him 
he  declared  wa?,  '  Return  to  Lord  Hood's  committee, 
they'll  pay  you.'  Smith  afterwards  again  demanded 
])ayment  of  him,  and  commenced  an  action  which  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  He  would  not, 
Mr.  Rose  declared,  impeach  the  justice  of  the  court, 
nor  the  integrity  of  the  jury  ;  such  a  case  was  cer- 
tainly made  out  as  to  induce  them  to  give  a  verdict 
for  Smith.  These  were  the  facts  ;  but  did  any  man 
in  his  senses  suppose  that  he  (Mr.  Rose),  if  he  had 
felt  the  least  consciousness  of  being  really  indebted 
to  Smith,  that  he  would  suffer  the  cause  to  have  gone 
into  a  court  of  justice  ?  Most  certainly  he  would  not. 
He  never  had  sent  a  man  who  had  a  demand  upon 
him  twice  horn  his  door  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  But  he  must  still  think  that  Smith  had  not  a 
right  to  call  on  him  for  payment." 

On  every  sul)ject  connected  with  our  commercial 
relations,  Mr.  Rose  was  constantly  consulted.  He  had 
rendered  himself  familiar  with  all  questions  relative 
to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations; 
and  no  one  was  ever  better  acquainted  than  himself 
with  the  maritime  claims,  rights,  and  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  After  filling  a  variety  of  high,  ho- 
nourable, and  lucrative  situations,  he  retired  with  his 
patron  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  elevation  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
to  the  premiership,  and  under  his  banners  became  an 
active  member  of  opposition.  On  the  return  of  his 
friend  once  more  to  power,  new  honours  and  new 
employments  awaited  him.  Having  been  admitted 
into  the  })rivy  council,  Mr.  Rose  now  of  course  be- 
came entitled  to  the  usual  prefix  of  right  honourable; 
he  was  also  nominated,  first,  vice-president,  and  after- 
wards president  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  business  of 
which  was  familiar  to  him  ;  he  also  at  the  same  time 
enjoyed  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  with  a  re- 
sidence, &c.,  in  Somerset  House,  in  addition  to  a 
salary  of  4000/.  per  annum.  As  to  the  last  of  these 
appointments,  it  had  been  long  considered  by  others 
as  a  sinecure,  managed  wholly  by  a  deputy  who  su- 
perintends the  heads  of  offices  ;  but  it  only  opened  a 
new  field  for  his  exertions. 

In  1812,  on  the  motion  for  printing  the  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  years   1801  and  1811,    Mr.  Rose  congratulated 


the  house  and  the  country  at  large  on  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants 
within  the  short  space  of  ten  years.  "  In  England," 
he  observed,  "  the  increase  appeared  to  be  in  a  ratio 
of  fourteen  per  centum,  in  Wales  of  twelve,  and  in 
Scotland  of  thirteen.  This  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  population  exhibited  an  extent  and  duration  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  this  country ;  and  what 
rendered  it  still  more  surprising  was,  that  the  increase 
of  the  males  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  females.  The 
total  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in 
1£01,  was  10,4/2,048  ;  at  present  it  amounted  to 
11,911,644,  making  an  increase  of  1,439,596  persons 
actually  resident  in  the  country  ;  which,  added  to 
170,000  comprised  in  our  army  and  nax-y  abroad, 
made  a  total  amount  of  1,609,596.  Much  had  been 
said  as  to  the  means  of  supplying  such  an  immense 
multitude;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  imports  of 
grain  and  the  prices  of  the  same  had  greatly  increased 
between  the  years  1775  and  1810,  hanng  risen  in 
average  quantity  from  564,413  to  1,471,005  quarters, 
and  in  average  price  from  30s.  to  60s.  During  the 
last  year  not  less  than  4,271,000/.  went  out  of  the 
country  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  To 
meet  the  growing  wants  of  an  increasing  population 
without  having  recourse  to  foreign  countries  was  a 
most  important  object ;  and  he  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  no  such  effectual  mode  existed  as  encouraging 
and  extending  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which 
would  grow  in  those  soils  that  were  unfit  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  grain.  There  is  also  another  source  of 
supply,"  added  he ;  "I  mean  the  fisheries.  It  is  strange 
that  in  a  maritime  country  like  this,  fish  is  rarely  to 
he  seen  but  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  ;  for  the  poor  re- 
ceived little  or  no  benefit  from  that  nutritious  de- 
scription of  aliment.  There  might  be  some  preju- 
dices existing  against  the  use  of  fish  ;  but  the  exer- 
tions of  gentlemen  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, if  rightly  directed,  would  do  them  away.  He 
himself  had  been  enabled,  at  a  time  when  the  quar- 
tern loaf  was  extremely  dear,  to  supply  the  poor 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  twenty-two 
pounds  of  good  potatoes  and  nine  herrings  for  fifteen 
pence.  If  the  hints  he  had  now  thrown  out  were 
acted  upon,  it  would  tend  to  introduce  a  variety  of 
nutritious  food  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
save  a  sum  of  3,500,000/.  annually  in  the  country, 
increase  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  ex- 
tending the  fisheries,  employ  100,000  persons  in  the 
way  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  calculated  to 
uphold  the  naval  greatness  of  the  empire." 

The  next  important  subject  in  which  we  find  Mr. 
Rose  engaged  was  the  defence  of  himself  and  minis- 
ters, in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  "  that  a  select  committee  might  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  of  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  orders  in  council  and  license  trade."  On  this 
occasion  he  entered  into  a  variety  of  interesting  de- 
tails ;  but  as  the  projects  in  question  were  afterwards 
abandoned  for  a  time,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
mention  them  in  this  place. 

On  the  defalcation  and  evasion  of  Mr.  Chinnery, 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  a  very  manly  manner 
exculpated  himself  from  all  blame  relative  to  that 
public  officer.  Having  been  recommended  to  his 
notice  by  Lord  Thurlow,  whose  private  secretary  he 
was  while  lord  chancellor,  Mr.  Rose  took  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  introducing  him  to  office.  He  acquitted 
himself  for  some  time  with  great  propriety ;  but  after 
the  expiration  of  four  or  five  years,  got  into  a  very 
expensive  mode  of  hving.  On  this  he  remonstrated 
with  him  on  account  of  his  extravagance,  and  even 
wrote  to  him  on  the  same  subject,  telHng  him  freely 
"  he  had  always  found  when  a  man  exceeded  his  in- 
come, there  was  but  little  security  for  his  honour." 
He  never  went  to  any  of  his  private  concerts,  lest  he 
should  be  supposed  to  countenance  them  :  and  the 
only  time  he  was  in  his  house  was  when  he  stood 
god-father  for  his  son. 

To  enumerate  all  the  speeches  made,  and  mention 
the  part  taken  in  the  course  of  so  many  sessions  by 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  would  be  to  detail 
all  the  important  occurrences  in  ])arliament  for  nearly 
forty  years.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe, 
that  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  friendly  societies, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  poor  tradesmen,  ma- 
nufacturers, labourers,  and  others,  during  sickness 
and  old  age,  by  means  of  weekly  or  monthly  assess- 
ments obtained  from  their  earnings.  He  actually 
brought  in  a  bill  to  protect  their  property,  which  was 
before  liable  to  depredation;  and,  by  his  means,  frauds 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  were  very  properly  rendered 
felonies  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  To  him  also 
the  public  is  indebted  for  an  extension  of  this  plan  to 
associations  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  1817  he  moved  for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  |)rotection  and  encouragement  of  provident  insti- 
tutions or  banks  for  savings."  He  was  of  opinion 
"  that  when  these  institutions  were  once  properly 
understood,  they  would  gradually  do  away  the  evils 
of  the  whole  system  of  poor-laws.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  no  less  a  sum  than  7,000,000Z.  was  an- 
nually raised  at  present  for  the  benefit  of  the  jioor, 
and  yet  that  complete  relief  was  not  afforded  to  them, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  any  measure  which  tended  to 
alleviate  the  pressure  of  the  poor-rates,  and  to  melio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  deserved  in  the  great- 
est degree  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
legislature.  This  bill,"  he  added,  "  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  brought  in  last  session;  and  although 
neither  had  been  solicited  by  the  parties,  yet  it  would 
be  recollected  that  the  excellent  act  which  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament  in  1/95,  and  had  done  so  much 
good,  was  precisely  in  the  same  predicament. 

"  Not  only  would  there  arise  from  this  parlia- 
mentary interposition  a  protection  and  security  for 
the  poor  man's  savings,  but,  what  was  better,  ha])its 
of  industry,  honesty,  and  sobriety,  would  be  duly 
encouraged  and  matured  among  the  lower  orders ; 
while  one  leading  evil  of  inferior  life  would  bechecked, 
if  not  prevented — the  contracting  of  early  and  impro- 
vident marriages." 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Rose  was  certainly  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  public  business. 
The  following  is  a  passage  from  one  of  his  numerous 
works  : — "  Vertot's  '  Account  of  the  Revolutions  of 
Rome'  has  been  found  very  useful  by  persons  who 
have  read  the  Roman  history ;  but  the  best  model 
that  I  have  met  with  for  such  a  work  as  appears  to 
me  to  be  much  wanted,  is  a  short  history  of  Poland, 
which  I  translated  near  forty  years  ago,  but  did 
not  publish  ;  the  manuscript  of  which  his  majesty  at 
the  time  did  me  the  honour  to  accept,  and  it  probably 
is  still  in  his  majesty's  library.     I  then  thought  of  at- 
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tempting  a  history  on  the  same  plan  for  this  country; 
but  I  gave  up  the  intention,  more  from  a  sense  of  my 
incompetency  than  from  the  close  employment,  which 
occupied  nearly  my  whole  lime.  I  heartily  wish  some 
one  more  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  task  may  em- 
bark in  it  and  execute  it  usefully."  In  1767,  when 
the  house  of  lords  passed  a  vote  for  pubhshing  a 
superb  engraved  edition  of  "  Doomsday  Book,"  Mr. 
Rose  was  appointed  to  superintend  this  grand  na- 
tional work.  We  have  been  told  that  it  cost  an  im- 
mense sum,  and  it  has  always  been  allowed  that  the 
editorship  was  conducted  with  due  care  and  uude- 
viating  fidelity. 

In  179L)  Mr.  Rose  pubhshed  a  work  on  the  finances, 
which  made  some  noise.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Brief 
Examination  of  the  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain,  from  1792  to  1799."  On 
this  occasion  his  view  of  our  situation  was  favourable 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  it  would  almost  appear  evident 
from  his  statement,  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  and 
the  continuance  of  war  were  evils  too  light  in  them- 
selves to  be  put  in  competition  with  our  increasing 
prosperity  and  our  brilliant  prospects.  To  this  work 
a  table  is  annexed  by  way  of  appendix,  and  for  the 
conveniency  of  reference,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  by  some  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  administration,  and  well 
qualified  for  the  task.  It  would  appear  from  this 
publication,  that  in  1793,  the  first  year  of  the  war 
with  France,  our  imports  were  19,256,000/.,  our  fo- 
reign and  colonial  produce  5,784,000/.,  the  export 
of  British  manufactures  18,892,000/.,  and  the  total 
19,676,000/. :  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1797,  the 
progress  had  been  gradual  but  certain  ;  and  in  1798 
our  imports  amounted  to  27,857,000/. ;  while  our 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  had  risen  to  10,617,000/.; 
our  British  manufactures  exported  were  estimated  so 
high  as  19,672,000/.;  the  grand  total  amounted  to 
30,289,000/.,  producing  an  average  total  for  seven 
years  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  and  a  half 
pounds  sterling. 

In  1809  Mr.  Rose  printed  a  pamphlet  with  his 
name  annexed,  in  which  he  broached  the  singular 
political  paradox,  that  no  increase  of  the  influence  of 
the  royal  prerogative  had  occurred  since  Mr.  Dun- 
ning's  famous  motion.  This  produced  many  replies, 
particularly  one  from  Mr.  Martin,  a  meml)er  of  the 
finance  committee,  who  entered  into  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  army,  ordnance,  number  of  generals, 
amount  of  public  debt,  &c.  &c.,  in  1/82  and  1810, 
whence  he  deduced  a  far  different  result,  and  appealed 
to  the  candour  of  his  right  honourable  opponent  for 
the  truth  of  his  positions  ;  but  Mr.  Rose  remained 
inflexible,  and  supported  his  former  position  by  means 
of  new  arguments.  In  1S09  also  appeared  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Historical  Work  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox  ;  by  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Rose.  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Enterprise  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  in 
1685  ;  i)y  Sir  Patrick  Hume." 

Mr.  Rose  died  at  Cuftnells,  near  Lyndhurst,  on 
the  13th  January,  1818,  after  a  short  illness,  without 
a  struggle,  and  amidst  great  serenity  both  of  mind 
and  countenance.  He  had  attained  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  although  in  point  of  a})pearance  and 
activity  he  might  have  passed  for  a  much  younger 
man :  thus,  a  long  life  solely  dedicated  to  business, 
appears  to  have  made  but  little  impression  either  on 
his  bodily  or  vital  powers.     In  person  he  was  of  the 
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middle  size,  and  of  that  shape  and  form  which  be- 
speak longevity.  To  this,  perhaps,  he  contributed 
not  a  little  by  temperance,  early  rising,  and  constant 
but  regular  e.xercise. 

ROSCOE,  WILLIAM.— The  parents  of  this  emi- 
nent scholar  were  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
and  Mr.  Roscoe  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1/52. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a 
small  school,  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney  at  si.xteen 
years  of  age.  While  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
office  he  was  stimulated  to  undertake  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language  by  one  of  his  companions,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  read  Cicero  "  De  Amicitia,"  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  eloquence  of  the  style 
and  nobleness  of  the  sentiments  of  that  celebrated 
composition.  Young  Roscoe  immediately  commenced 
the  work ;  and,  smothering  his  difficulties  by  per- 
petual reference  to  his  grammar  as  well  as  to  his  dic- 
tionary, he  laboured  through  the  task  which  the 
spirit  of  emulation  had  e.xcited  him  to  undertake. 
The  success  experienced  in  his  first  attempt  prompted 
him  to  proceed ;  he  stopped  not  in  his  career  till  he 
had  read  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  clas- 
sics. Having  thus  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  Latin  language,  he— still  without  the  assistance 
of  a  master — applied  to  the  study  of  the  French  and 
Italian  :  the  best  authors  in  each  of  those  tongues 
soon  became  familiar  to  him  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
few  of  his  countrymen  ever  acquired  so  general,  so 
e.vtensive,  and  so  recondite  a  knowledge  of  Italian 
literature  as  did  Mr.  Roscoe.  At  a  later  period  of 
his  life  he  added  Greek  to  his  other  attainments 


After  the  exjiiration  of  his  articles  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Aspinall ;  when  the  entire  ma- 
nagement of  an  office,  extensive  in  practice  and  high 
in  reputation,  devolved  on  him  alone.  About  this 
time  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Enfield,  the 
tutor  of  the  academy  at  AVarrington,  to  whom,  on 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  that  popular 
work,  "The  Speaker,"  he  contributed  an  elegy  to 
Pity,  and  an  ode  to  Education  :  Mr.  Roscoe  also  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  Aikin,  then  practising  as 
a  surgeon  at  Warrington  ;  and  these  gentlemen  were 
not  less  admirers  of  his  refined  and  elegant  style  as 
a  writer  than  of  his  chaste  and  classical  taste  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.     In  1788  Mr.  Roscoe  published 


a  work  upon  the  slave  trade  entitled,  "  A  Scrip- 
tural Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet  lately  published  by 
the  Rev.  Raymond  Harris ;"  and  shortly  afterwards 
his  principal  poem,  "  The  Wrongs  of  Africa."  In- 
cited  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  same  train  of  feeling, 
he  composed,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  two  ballads,  "  The  Vine-covered 
Hills,"  and  "  Millions,  be  free  !"  which  were  equally 
popular  in  France  and  England  ;  and  he  also  sang 
the  praises  of  liberty  in  a  translation  of  one  of  Pe- 
trarch's odes,  which  was  inserted  in  the  "  Mercurio 
Italico." 

The  great  work  on  which  Mr.  Roseoe's  fame  chiefly 
rests,  his  "  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Mediei,"  was  com- 
menced in  1790,  and  completed  in  1796.  During 
the  period  of  its  compilation,  the  author  lived  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  Liverpool,  whither  he 
daily  repaired  to  attend  the  business  of  his  office. 
His  evenings  alone  could  be  dedicated  to  the  work ; 
the  rare  books  which  he  had  occasion  to  consult 
were  mostly  procured  from  London,  although  it  was 
a  considerable  advantage  to  hini  that  his  friend  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  banker,  had  spent  a  winter  at  Florence. 
The  work  was  printed  at  Liverpool  under  his  own 
superintendence. 

In  1805  appeared  Mr.  Roseoe's  second  great  work, 
"  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,"  the 
eon  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  four  volumes,  quarto ; 
the  octavo  edition  in  six  volumes  did  not  appear  till 
1806.     In  the  preface  to  this  elaborate  performance 
the  author  observes  : — "  For  almost  three  centuries 
the  curiosity  of  mankind  has  been  directed  towards 
the  age  of  Leo  X.     The  history  of  that  period  has 
not,  however,  been  attempted  in  a  manner  in  any 
degree  equal  to  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Nor  is  this  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.     At- 
tractive as  such  an  undertaking  may  at  first  appear, 
it  will   be  found,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  many  difficulties.     The  magnitude  of 
such  a  task ;  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  materials 
necessary  to  its  proper  execution  ;  the  long  devotion 
of  time  and  of  labour  which  it  must  unavoidably  re- 
quire ;  and,  above  all,  the  apprehensions  of  not  ful- 
filling the  high  expectations  which  have  been  formed 
of  it;  are  some  of  those  circumstances  which  have, 
jierhaps,   prevented  the  accomplishment  of  a  work 
which  has  often  been  suggested,   sometimes  closely 
contemplated,  but  hitherto  cautiously  declined.    The 
same  considerations  which  have  deterred  others  from 
engaging  in  so  laborious  and  hazardous  an  attempt 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced   a  similar 
effect  on  myself,  had  I  not  been  led  by  imperceptible 
degrees  to  a   situation  in  which  I   could  scarcely, 
with  either  propriety  or  credit,   have  declined  the 
task.     The  history  of  the  "  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici," the  father  of  Leo  X.,  had  opened  the  way  to  a 
variety  of  researches,  not  less  connected  with  the 
events  of  the  ensuing  period  than  with  those  of  the 
times  for  which  they  were  immediately  intended  ;  and 
even  that  work  was  considered  by  many,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  as  only  the  vestibule  to  a  more  spacious 
building,  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  author 
at  some  future  period  to  complete.     Since  that  pub- 
lication, the  friendship  and  liberality  of  several  dis- 
tinguished   characters,  both   at   home  and   abroad, 
have  supplied  me  with  many  valuable  communica- 
tions and  original  documents,  which,  without  their 
countenance  and'favour,  it  woixld  not  ha\'e  been  in^ 
my  power  to  have  obtained.    To  have  withheld  these- 
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materials  from  the  public,  would  have  defeated  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  communicated  ;  and  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  task  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  given  occasion  for  a  construction  almost 
as  unfavourable  to  myself  as  the  failure  of  success. 
These  reflections  have  induced  me,  amidst  the  con- 
stant engagements  of  an  active  life,  to  persevere  in 
an  undertaking  wliich  has  occasionally  called  for 
exertions  beyond  what  my  time,  ray  talents,  or  my 
health,  couhl  always  supply;  and  I  now  submit  to 
the  public  the  result  of  the  labour  of  many  years,  in 
the  best  form  in  which,  under  all  circumstances,  it 
has  been  in  my  power  to  offer  it  to  their  acceptance." 

Mr.  Roscoe  proceeds  to  describe  the  principles 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  bis 
undertaking,  to  advert  to  the  literary  historians 
whose  volumes  he  has  consulted,  to  describe  the  va- 
rious original  documents  to  which  he  has  had  access, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  which  he  has  de- 
rived from  numerous  friendly  sources.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  says : — "  I  cannot  deliver  this  work  to  the 
public  without  a  most  painful  conviction  that,  not- 
withstanding my  utmost  endeavours,  and  the  most 
sedulous  attention  which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to 
bestow  upon  it,  many  defects  will  still  be  discover- 
able, not  only  from  the  omission  of  much  important 
information  which  may  not  have  occurred  to  my  en- 
quiries, but  from  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  use  of 
such  as  I  may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain. 
Yet  I  trust  that,  when  the  extent  of  the  work,  and 
the  great  variety  of  subjects  which  it  comprehends, 
are  considered,  the  candid  and  judicious  will  make 
due  allowance  for  those  inaccuracies  against  which 
no  vigilance  can  at  all  times  effectually  guard.  With 
this  publication,  I  finally  relinquish  all  intention  of 
prosecuting,  with  a  view  to  the  public,  my  researches 
into  the  history  and  literature  of  Italy.  That  I  have 
devoted  to  its  completion  a  considerable  portion  of 
time  and  of  labour  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
perusal  of  the  following  pages,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  presumed  that  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  its  suc- 
cess. But,  whatever  inducements  I  may  have  found 
m  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  indulgence  or  the  fa- 
vour of  the  public,  I  must  finally  be  permitted  to 
avow,  that  motives  of  a  different,  and  perhaps  of  a 
more  laudable  nature,  have  occasionally  concurred 
to  induce  me  to  persevere  in  the  present  undertaking. 
Among  these,  is  an  earnest  desire  to  cichibit  to  the 
present  times  an  illustrious  period  of  society ;  to 
recal  the  public  attention  to  those  standards  of  excel- 
lence to  which  Europe  has  been  indebted  for  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  her  subsequent  improvement ; 
to  unfold  the  ever  active  effect  of  moral  causes  on  the 
acquirements  and  the  happiness  of  a  people;  and  to 
raise  a  barrier,  as  far  as  such  efforts  can  avail,  against 
that  torrent  of  a  corrupt  and  vitiated  taste,  which,  if 
not  continually  opposed,  may  once  more  overwhelm 
the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  in  barbarism  and 
degradation.  To  these  great  and  desirable  aims  I 
could  wish  to  add  others,  yet  more  exalted  and  com- 
mendable ;  to  demonstrate  the  fatal  consequences  of 
an  ill-directed  ambition,  and  to  deduce,  from  the  un- 
perverted  i)ages  of  history,  those  maxims  of  true  hu- 
manity, sound  wisdom,  and  political  fidelity,  which 
have  been  too  much  neglected  in  all  ages,  but  which 
are  the  only  solid  foundations  of  the  repose,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  happiness  of  mankind." 

After  the  publication  of  his  first  historical  work, 
Mr.  Roscoe  had  retired  from  his  practice  as  a  soli- 


citor, and  had  entered  himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  with 
the  intention  of  ,])ractising  at  the  bar.  In  1805,  how- 
ever, he  v.as  induced  to  join  the  banking-house  of 
his  friends  Messrs.  Clarke;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  received  a  strong  public  testimonial  to  hia 
talents,  by  being  elected  one  of  the  members  for  his 
native  town  in  ])arliament.  His  senatorial  career  was 
brief;  but  during  its  continuance  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  steadfast  advocate  of  the  principles  he 
had  always  professed,  and  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
cause  of  emancipation  throughout  the  debates  upon 
the  slave  trade.  After  the  dissolution  in  1S07,  dis- 
trusting the  power  of  his  friends  to  secure  his  re- 
election, he  dechned  entering  upon  a  new  contest;, 
and  from  that  time  interfered  with  politics  only  by 
means  of  occasional  pamphlets. 

In  1817  Mr.  Roscoe  published  a  discourse  he  de- 
livered on  the  oi)ening  of  the  Liverpool  royal  insti- 
tution, on  the  "  Origin  and  Vicissitude  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Arts."  In  1824  he  edited  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Pope,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of 
the  author.  The  last  work  he  was  occupied  in  pub- 
lishing was  a  botanical  one,  on  a  portion  of  the  class 
Monandria.  To  the  science  of  botany  he  had  pre- 
viously evinced  his  attachment  by  "  An  Address 
delivered  before  the  Proprietors  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Liverjiool,  previously  to  opening  the 
Garden,  May  3,  1802." 

While  Mr.  Roscoe's  mind  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  his  literary  and  political  studies,  a  series  of 
imforeseen  circumstances,  particularly  several  other 
failures,  obliged  the  banking-house  in  which  he  was 
engaged  to  suspend  payment.  The  creditors,  how- 
ever, had  so  much  confidence  in  Mr.  Roscoe's  inte- 
grity that  time  was  given  for  the  firm  to  recover  from 
its  embarrassments ;  and  Mr.  Roscoe,  on  first  enter- 
ing the  bank  after  this  accommodation,  was  loudly 
greeted  by  the  populace.  The  difficulties,  however^ 
in  which  the  bank  was  placed  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  proprietors  to  make  good  their  engagements. 
Mr.  Roscoe  did  all  that  could  be  expected  from  an 
honest  man  ;  he  gave  up  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  satisfy  his  creditors.  His  library,  which  was  very 
extensive,  and  consisted  principally  of  Italian  works, 
was  the  greatest  sacrifice  ;  the  books  were  sold  for 
5150Z.,  the  prints  for  1880/.,  and  the  drawings  for 
738/.  A  portrait  of  Leo  X.  was  purchased  for  500/. 
by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham.  Yet,  upon  the  whole, 
Mr.  Roscoe  can  scarcely  be  termed  unfortunate. 
Distinguished  through  hfe  by  the  friendship  of  the 
gifted  and  noble,  his  days  were  passed  in  a  free 
intercourse  with  kindred  minds,  and  his  declining 
years  were  solaced  by  the  affectionate  attentions  of 
justly  and  sincerely  attached  relations.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  literary  and  scientific  circles 
of  his  native  town;  and  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  the  promotion  of  many  noble  public  institutions 
which  he  had  contributed  to  estabhsh.  The  reflec- 
tion that  by  his  means  no  citizen  of  Athens  had  ever 
assumed  a  mourning  garment,  afforded  satisfaction  to 
the  dying  moments  of  the  statesman  of  old  :  as  con- 
cise a  comment  has  been  supplied  on  the  tenonr  of 
Mr.  Roscoe's  life,  in  the  assertion  that  he  has  not  left 
behind  him  a  single  enemy.  "  Such,"  it  has  been  ob- 
served, "  was  the  charm  of  his  manner — of  his  unaf- 
fected cheerfulness — of  his  conciliating  disposition — 
of  his  playful  humour — of  his  natural  eloquence — of  his 
open  and  candid  dealing — of  his  evident  and  unceas- 
ing kindness  of  heart  and  universal-  benevolence — 
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such  his  domestic  virtues,  and  such  his  various  and  I 
brilhant  talents — that  he  was  every  where,  at  home 
and  abroad,  loved  and  admired;  and  he  died,  as  he 
lived,  without  an  enemy."  The  death  of  this  amiable 
and  highly  gifted  man  took  place,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  at  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1831,  after  a  short  illness,  partaking 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  cholera. 

ROSCOMMOxX,  WENTWORTH  DILLON, 
EARL  OF,  a  nobleman  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1633,  and  educated  at  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Re- 
turning to  England  on  the  restoration,  he  plunged 
into  the  dissipation  of  the  dissolute  court,  ruined  his 
estate  by  gaming,  became  involved  in  quarrels,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Ireland.  Here  he  pur- 
sued nearly  the  same  course,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  England.  From  this  time  he  began  to  act  with 
more  discretion,  and  became  distinguished  among 
the  wits  of  the  day.  On  the  accession  of  James  11. 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1684.  His 
principal  production  is  the  poetical  essay  on  trans- 
lated verse.  Johnson  calls  him  the  most  correct 
writer  of  English  verse  before  Dryden. 

ROSENMULLER,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  cele- 
brated German  theologian,  who  was  born  in  1736, 
and  was  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen  and  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher  and 
by  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  education.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works  we  shall  mention  only  his  "  Scholia  in 
N.  Testament.,"  and  his  "  Hist.  Interpretationis  Li- 
brorum  Sacrorum."  He  died  in  1815.  His  son  Er- 
nest Frederic  Charles,  a  distinguished  orientalist,  who 
was  born  in  1768,  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
heardthelecturesofMorus,  Plainer,  Beck, &c.  In  1795 
he  was  extraordinary  professor  of  Arabic,  and  in  1813 
ordinary  professor  of  oriental  literature.  Among  his 
works  are  his  valuable  "  Scholia  inVet.Testamentum," 
"  Schoha  in  Nov.  Testamentum,"  "  The  East  in  An- 
cient and  Modern  Times,"  "  Manual  of  Biblical  Anti- 
quities," and  "Manual  of  Bibhcal Criticism  and  Exe- 
gesis." These  works  contain  a  great  mass  of  valuable 
matter,  critical,  e.xegetical,  geographical,  and  historical. 
Rosenmiiller  has  also  rendered  important  services  to 
oriental  literature  by  his  "Inslitutiones  Linguae  Ara- 
bicae,"  "Arabum  Adagia,"  and  "  Analecta  Arabica." 
A  second  son,  John  Christopher.was  an  eminent  anato- 
mist, and  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Leipsic. 
Besides  some  writings  on  subjects  of  natural  history, 
he  was  the  author  of  "  Anatomico- Surgical  Delinea- 
tions," "  Manual  of  Anatomy,"  and  of  several  articles 
in  Pierer's  medical  dictionary,  and  other  periodicals, 
and  of  various  other  literary  «-orks. 

ROSS,  ALEXANDER,  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent,  whose  numerous  works  display  much  indus- 
try and  learning.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
having  been  ordained,  he  became  master  of  a  free 
grammar  school  in  Southampton,  where  he  died  in 
1654.  Among  his  publications  we  may  mention  his 
"  Continuation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of 
the  World,"  and  "  A  View  of  Different  Rehgions  ;" 
the  latter  went  through  several  editions. 

ROSS,  GEORGE,  a  celebrated  American,  who 
was  born  in  1730  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  where  his 
father  was  the  pastor  of  the  episcopal  church.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Philadelphia,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  when  admitted  to  the  bar, 
established  himself  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1768  Mr.  Ross  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  as- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  and  retained  his  seat  in  that 


body  until  1774,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  de- 
legates to  the  first  general  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  also  appointed  to 
report  to  the  assembly  of  the  province  a  set  of  in- 
structions to  regulate  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his 
associates.  In  1777  indisposition  caused  Mr.  Ross 
to  resign  his  place  in  congress ;  on  which  occasion 
the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  voted  hira  a  piece  of 
plate,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  county  stock.  Mr. 
Ross,  however,  thought  it  his  duty  to  decline  the 
present.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  proprietary  go- 
vernment in  Pennsylvania,  a  genei'al  convention  was 
assembled,  in  which  Mr.  Ross  was  appointed  to  as- 
sist in  preparing  a  declaration  of  rights  on  behalf  of 
the  state,  in  forming  rules  of  order  for  the  conven- 
tion, and  in  defining  and  settling  what  should  be 
considered  high  treason  and  misprision  of  treason 
against  the  state,  and  what  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  for  those  offences.  In  April  1779  Mr.  Ross 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  for 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but  in  the  ensuing  July 
a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  the  gout  terminated 
his  life  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

ROSS,  JOHN,  a  learned  English  prelate,  who 
was  born  in  Herefordshire,  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  1756.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  be- 
came vicar  of  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  sub- 
sequently made  bishop  of  Exeter,  where  he  died  in 
1792.  This  prelate  published  an  edition  of  the 
"  Epistolae  Famiiiares,"  besides  several  other  works. 

ROSSINI,  GIOACHIMO,  a  popular  musical 
composer,  whose  works  have  been  received  with  equal 
applause  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year,  according  to  an  Italian  journal,  Rossini 
began  to  unfold  his  musical  talents,  and  in  his  thir- 
tieth year  he  had  already  numbered  above  thirty 
brilliant  triumphs.  The  annals  of  music  hardly  con- 
tain another  such  instance  of  rapid  success.  Rossini 
was  born  at  Pesaro,  a  small  town  of  Romagna,  in 
1792  ;  his  father  was  a  strolling  musician,  his  mother 
an  under  singer  at  the  inferior  theatres.  While  a 
child,  he  sang  on  the  stage  at  Bologna  with  his  mo- 
ther, but  received  no  regular  musical  education,  re- 
lying principally  upon  his  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  recent  composers,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Cheru- 
bini,  Spontini,  and  his  own  talents  for  singing.  He 
began  to  compose  at  an  early  age,  wrote  an  overture 
and  a  cantata  in  1808,  and  became  the  director  of  a 
musical  society.  In  1812  his  first  opera  was  per- 
formed at  the  theatre  Delia  Valle  in  Rome.  His 
next  productions  were  the  following,  written  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  given  : — "L'Inganno  Fehce," 
"  Ciro  in  Babilonia,"  an  oratorio  ;  "  La  Pietra  di  Pa- 
ragone,"  a  butfa  with  which  he  made  his  debut  in 
Milan;  and  "Ciampiale."  His  "Tancredi,"  which wa8 
brought  forward  at  Venice  in  1813  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess, attracted  the  greatest  attention.  From  that 
time  his  works  were  called  for  by  all  the  Italian  the- 
atres ;  and  by  his  rapidity  of  execution  he  contrived, 
though  often  to  the  injury  of  his  reputation,  to  an- 
swer all  the  demands  made  upon  him.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  same  overture  sometimes  serves  for 
several  operas,  both  comic  and  tragic.  His  next 
works  were,  "  Aureliano  in  Palmiro,"  the  buffa  piece, 
"  II  Turco  in  Italia,"  "  Ehzabetta,"  "  II  Barbiere  di 
Seviglia,"  "  Otello,"  "  Cenerentola,"  "  La  Gazza 
ladra,"  "  Armida,"  "  Moise,"  "  Riccardo  e  Zoraide," 
"•  Odoardo  e  Cristina."  "  La  Donna  del  Lago,"  "Bi- 
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anco  e  Falliero,"  "  Matilda  di  Chabran,  or  Corradino," 
"  Zelmira,"  and  "  Semiramide." 

ROTHSCHILD. — This  celebrated  Europeanhouse 
has  raised  itself  from  an  humble  sphere  to  an  unex- 
ampled degree  of  wealth  and  importance  by  judicious 
enterprise,  a  sagacious  and  systematic  series  of  opera- 
tions, which  thousands  of  others  had  the  same  op- 
portunities to  take  advantage  of,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  and  a  correct  estimate  of  men  and  events. 
The  father  of  the  brothers  now  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness, Mayer  Anselm,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  in  1743,  and  died  in  1812.  His  parents  died 
when  he  was  but  eleven  years  old,  and  he  was,  as  is 
common  with  poor  Jews  in  Germany,  educated  for 
a  teacher.  This  occupation  not  suiting  his  taste, 
Rothschild  engaged  in  trading  in  a  small  way,  and 
was  not  long  after  employed  in  a  banking  house  in 
Hanover ;  and  in  a  few  years  his  industry  and  fru- 
gality made  him  master  of  a  small  capital.  Return- 
ing to  Frankfort,  he  married,  and  established  the 
banking  house  which  is  still  in  existence.  His  ac- 
tivity, intelligence,  and  integrity  in  a  short  time  pro- 
cured him  a  continually  increasing  credit,  particularly 
after  his  nomination  as  agent  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  in  1801.  In  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  his  affairs 
continued  to  prosper  so  much  that  at  this  period  he 
was  able  to  contract  for  a  Danish  loan  of  four  million 
dollars.  In  1813  occurred  those  political  events  which 
raised  the  house  of  Rothschild  to  the  position  it  has  since 
occupied  in  the  commercial  and  financial  concernsof  the 
world.  In  a  period  of  twelve  years  about  five  hundred 
million  dollars  were  raised  by  the  house  for  different 
powers,  by  way  of  loan  or  subsidy,  which  were  distri- 
buted in  nearly  the  following  proportion;  for  England 
two  hundred  millions,  for  Austria  fifty  millions,  for 
Prussia  forty  millions,  for  France  eighty  millions,  for 
Naples  fifty  millions,  for  Russia  twenty-five  millions, 
for  several  German  courts  four  millions,  for  Brazil 
twelve  millions,  exclusive  of  various  other  large  sums. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Rothschilds,  setting 
aside  the  great  opportunities  which  they  have  enjoyed 
from  favourable  circumstances,  may  be  attributed  to 
their  strict  adherence  to  two  fundamental  maxims. 
The  first  of  these,  in  compliance  with  the  dying  in- 
junctions of  their  father,  is  their  conducting  all  their 
operations  entirely  in  common.  Every  proposition 
of  magnitude  made  to  one  of  them  is  submitted  to 
the  deliberations  of  all ;  no  project  is  adopted  until 
thus  fully  discussed,  and  it  is  then  executed  by  united 
efforts.  A  second  principle  is,  not  to  aim  at  exorbi- 
tant profits,  to  set  definite  limits  to  every  operation, 
and,  so  far  as  human  prudence  and  foresight  can  do, 
to  render  it  independent  of  accidental  influences  :  in 
this  maxim  lies  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  their 
strength.  The  reasonableness  of  their  terms,  the 
])unctuality  with  which  they  execute  their  contracts, 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  their  plans,  and  their 
judicious  manner  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  fortify 
their  credit.  A  constant  exchange  of  couriers  is 
kept  lip  between  them,  who  are  frequently  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  government.  Several  princes  have 
publicly  acknowledged  their  obligations  by  conferring 
nobility  and  other  honours  upon  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  one  of  whom  died  lately. 

ROTROU,  JEAN,  a  French  tragic  poet,  born  at 
Dreux  in  1609,  and  was  the  most  distinguished  dra- 
matic writer  among  the  predecessors  of  Corneille. 
Of  his  thirty  six  tragedies,  tragi-coraedies,  and  come- 
dies, only  one — the  tragedy  of  "Vences]as"(as  revised 
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by  Marmontel)  keeps  the  stage ;  the  plot  of  this 
piece  is  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  of  Roxas.  Ro- 
trou  endeavoured  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  drama  by 
giving  it  a  moral  purpose,  and  his  heroes  and  heroines 
are  made  to  utter  Christian  sentiments.  Richelieu, 
who  granted  him  a  pension,  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  assist  in  decrying  the  Cid  of  Corneille.  In 
1650  Rotrou  fell  a  victim  to  a  pestilential  disease,  to 
which  he  nobly  exposed  himself  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties,  as  one  of  the  principal  magistrates 
of  his  native  place.  His  "  Qi^uvres"  appesured  at  Paris 
in  1820. 

ROITECK,  CHARLES  VON,  a  distinguished 
German  historian,  who  was  born  at  Freiburg  in  1775. 
In  1798  he  was  appointed  professor  of  universal  his- 
tory. In  1818  he  exchanged  the  chair  of  history  for 
that  of  natural  law  and  politics.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Munich.  Rotteck  was 
distinguished  from  almost  all  other  German  hi.sto- 
rians  by  the  circumstance  that  his  works,  in  addition 
to  deep  research  and  critical  acuteness,  display  a  civic 
spirit,  if  we  may  call  it  so.  Though  born  in  a  country 
where  civil  liberty  was  so  little  understood  at  the  time 
of  his  education,  he  nevertheless  learned  to  under- 
stand it,  and  to  trace  its  developement  in  history. 
His  chief  work  is  his  "  Universal  History."  As  a  re- 
commendation of  this  work,  we  would  mention  that 
the  subscription  for  an  abridgment  of  it  was  prohibited 
in  Prussia  in  1831.  His  work  on  standing  armies 
and  a  national  militia  was  translated  into  English 
and  French,  and  Benjamin  Constant  translated  his 
"  Ideas  on  Representative  Estates."  Rotteck  was 
likewise  active  as  a  representative  in  the  chamber  of 
Baden.  Besides  his  more  extended  works,  he  has 
written  several  important  articles  in  periodicals  and 
encyclopedias,  and  "A  Manual  of  Natural  Law  and 
Politics."  He  would  have  found  a  noble  field  had  he 
been  born  in  a  country  where  the  activities  of  men 
were  unchecked  by  arbitrary  institutions,  or  at  a  time 
of  a  warm  struggle  for  freedom  in  his  own  country. 

ROUBILLIAC,  LOUIS  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated 
sculptor,  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  in  France,  who  set- 
tled in  England  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  ;  and,  in 


the  absolute  dearth  of  native  talent  which  prevailed 
at  that  period,  he  long  stood  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  executed  a  statue  of  Handel  for  Vaux- 
hall  gardens,  and  another  of  Sirlsaac  Ne»vton,erected 
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at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  but  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed on  sepulchral  monuments.  He  wrote  sa- 
tires in  his  native  language,  and  died  in  London,  in 
1762. 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES.— This  cele- 
brated  and  highly  gifted  writer,  who  has  justly  been 
described  as  one  of  the  "  illustrious,"  was  born  at 
Geneva  in  1711.  He  was  the  son  of  a  person  of  but 
little  note,  who,  however,  gave  him  a  good  education. 
When  speaking  of  his  early  life,  Rousseau  describes 
himself  as  possessing  a  warm  temperament,  and  as 
being  replete  with  mental  and  corporeal  suscepti- 
bility. The  works  that  Rousseau  produced,  and  the 
extravagances  both  of  thought  and  conduct  into 
which  he  plunged,  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  one  or 
two  obvious  singularities  in  his  condition,  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  observed  upon  either  by 
his  latest  biographer  or  by  any  of  the  preceding 
writers,  whether  friends  or  foes,  who  have  laboured 
to  explain  or  to  expose  the  character  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man.  The  most  striking  of  these  peculiarities 
was  the  utter  want  of  coincidence  l)etween  his  theo- 
retic maxims  and  his  temperament  and  habits.  His 
education  was  irregular,  and  in  his  youth  he  was 
turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  with  no  other  guides 
than  the  passions  of  his  age,  and  the  licentious  ex- 
amples that  surrounded  him.  For  many  years  he 
continued  a  vagabond  and  an  adventurer,  sometimes 
so  needy  as  to  pass  the  night  without  house  or  food; 
inevitably  contracting  the  vices  of  each  successive 
mode  of  hfe  upon  which  he  chanced  to  be  flung,  but 
ever,  as  he  has  stated  it  himself,  finding  consolation, 
under  the  severest  privations,  in  the  ideal  anticipa- 
tions of  a  sensual  imagination.  Before  his  twentieth 
year  he  had  been  successively  "  apprenti  greffier, 
graveur,  laquais,  valet  de  chambre,  seminariste,  in- 
terpr^te  d'un  archimandrite,  secretaire  du  cadastre, 
maitre  de  musique."  At  that  age  he  found  a  rest- 
ing-place ;  but,  as  if  it  were  fated  that  his  morals 
were  to  be  benefited  by  no  change  of  fortune,  the 
residence  of  his  protectress  became  the  scene  where 
the  last  remnant  of  virtuous  restraint  that  had  sur- 
vived his  wanderings  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  her 
example  and  deliberate  invitation.  Such  was  the 
commencement  and  consummation  of  Rousseau's 
moral  education ;  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
if,  in  the  result,  he  became,  to  every  practical  pur- 
pose, irretrievably  enervated  by  the  corrupt  manners 
and  habits  amidst  which  his  youth  was  j)assed.  But 
his  intellectual  character  was  not  so  quickly  decided. 
The  growth  of  his  faculties,  it  appears,  was  unu- 
sually slow;  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-nine  his  talents 
were  unknown  to  his  friends,  and  almost  to  himself. 
He  had  previouslj',  it  is  true,  obscure  intimations  of 
his  strength  from  visitations  of  ambitious  reveries — 
the  inquietude  of  genius  was  about  him  ;  but  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  the  explosion  of  his  mind,  nei- 
ther Rousseau  himself,  nor  any  who  had  known  him, 
ever  anticipated  the  career  that  was  before  him.  At 
last  he  became  an  author,  being  now  on  the  verge  of 
forty.  By  this  time  his  experience  of  life  in  all  its 
forms  had  been  great.  He  had  been  an  acute,  though 
a  silent  observer  of  the  varied  scenes  he  had  wit- 
nessed. He  had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  Parisian  society,  then  at  its  most 
profligate  period ;  and  his  quick  and  comprehensive 
understaniling  had  seized  the  complicated  system  of 
vices,  in  all  their  disastrous  consequences,  with  which 
it  teemed.     He  saw  that  svstem  in  all  its  deforinitv. 
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But  Rousseau's  aversion  to  the  disorders  that  he 
afterwards  signalized  himself  in  denouncing,  had 
this  singularity,  that  it  appears  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  have  been  almost  entirely  an  intellectual 
repugnance. 

Perhaps  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a  moral  sentiment, 
may  seem  either  a  perversion  of  language,  or  at  best  a 
pedantic  distinction  ;  but  when  we  remember  the  his- 
tory and  the  habits,  both  previous  and  subsequent,  of 
the  man,  it  appears  clearly  to  have  belonged  rather  to 
that  class  of  moral  sentiments  which  result  from  the 
conclusions  of  a  vigorous  understanding  (or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  perhaps,  may  be  called  those  con- 
clusions themselves),  than  to  the  instinctive  move- 
ments of  an  habitually  virtuous  mind.  Thus  by  the 
time  that  Rousseau's  ])hilosophical  opinions  were 
formed  his  personal  morals  were  gone ;  and  it  was 
his  fate  to  commence  his  public  career  inveterately 
attached,  by  taste  and  temperament,  to  many  of  the 
licentious  indulgences  against  which  he  vehementl}', 
and,  we  do  think,  very  sincerely  inveighed.  This 
view,  we  imagine,  will  go  pretty  far  towards  explain- 
ing several  of  the  singularities  in  his  works  and  his 
demeanour.  The  first  question  upon  which  he  em- 
ployed his  powers  was  the  moral  eS'ects  of  refine- 
ment upon  society.  Struck  by  the  universal  profli- 
gacy that  surrounded  him  in  a  nation  claiming  to  be 
the  most  refined,  and  very  probably  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  his  own  speculations,  he  composed  his 
celebrated  discourse  on  the  arts  and  sciences.  His 
final  conclusions  are  unquestionably  wrong,  but  great 
truths  are  dispersed  throughout  it ;  and  though  nei- 
ther this  nor  his  subsequent  writings  will  in  them- 
selves form  a  wise  man,  a  wise  man  who  consults 
them  will  find  abundance  of  matter  to  suggest  the 
profoundest  meditations  upon  things  the  most  im- 
portant to  human  happiness.  But,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  general  views,  Rousseau  had  the  merit 
— and  it  required  no  ordinary  courage— of  "  speak- 
ing out."  He  levelled  his  opinions  at  the  corruption 
and  frivolities  of  the  age  in  language  of  unprece- 
dented boldness.  In  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  capi- 
tal, to  which  he  emigrated  in  search  of  bread,  and 
in  defiance  of  philosophers,  academies,  theatres,  sa- 
loons, and  all  that  Paris  held  most  dear,  this  daring 
innovator  ventured  to  question  the  institutions  upon 
which  all  their  pretensions  rested,  and  to  eulogize,  in 
terms  that  his  bitterest  enemies  admitted  to  belong 
to  the  highest  order  of  eloquence,  a  system  of  morals 
and  manners  which  both  he  and  they  were  too  de- 
generate to  adopt. 

I'he  success  of  his  first  work,  and  the  immediate 
celebrity  that  it  brought  him,  proved  the  crisis  of  his 
fate.  Had  it  been  allowed  to  pass  off  as  a  clever 
treatise,  abounding  with  glowing  passages  and  home- 
truths,  but,  as  far  as  the  main  argument  was  con- 
cerned, demanding  no  serious  refutation,  Jean  Jacques 
might  have  gone  on  to  live  like  ordinary  men.  But 
the  cry  was  raised  through  France  that  a  watch- 
maker's son  from  Geneva  was  meditating  no  less 
than  a  subversion  of  that  venerable  system  which 
kept  up  a  continual  demand  for  courts  and  courtiers  ; 
for  tragedies,  opera-dancers,  bon-mots,  made-dishes, 
academical  discourses  ;  for  the  Pompadours,  Du  Def- 
fands,  Sophie  Arnoulds,  and  the  other  legitimate  un- 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  forthwith  the  vindication  of 
those  sacred  superfluities  was  gravely  undertaken  by 
nine  stout  literati  (as  if  each  Muse  had  sent  her 
champion),  having  in  their  ranks  the  anointed  ma- 
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jesty  of  Poland  to  throw  in  a  stately  syllogism  for 
the  endangered  rights  of  his  well-heloved  cousins, 
and  his  priest  of  tlie  chamber,  the  godly  Pare  Mtnou, 
to  pledge  the  blessings  of  the  church  upon  his  gra- 
cious logic.  Jean-Jacques  intrepidly  went  forth  to 
meet  the  embodied  deputies  from  the  fine  arts,  the 
king,  and  the  Jesuit,  and  he  beat  them  all.  But  the 
victory,  if  not  the  very  contest,  turned  his  brain. 
He  not  only  contracted  an  affection  for  doctrines 
that  procured  him  so  much  renown,  but  he  took  it 
into  his  head  that  (the  eyes  of  Europe  being  now 
upon  him)  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  as  their  author, 
to  demonstrate  by  his  conduct  a  capacity  of  practis- 
ing those  habits  of  simplicity,  independence,  and 
self-privation,  which  he  had  been  fearless  enough  to 
extol.  Accordingly  he  assumed  the  stoic ;  he  sim- 
plified his  costume,  contracted  his  expenditure,  re- 
tired from  the  saloons,  renounceil  civil  speeches,  and 
became  a  "  citizen  of  Geneva,"  and  a  copier  of  music. 
In  all  this  there  may  have  been  (wliat  his  rivals  and 
enemies  insisted  upon  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life)  an  affectation  of  singularity ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  whole  of  his  extraordinary  character,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  considerable 
mixture  of  sincerity,  and  that  his  motives  were  pretty 
much  what  he  has  explained  them  to  have  been  in 
his  "  Confessions."  However,  from  whatever  motive 
he  acted,  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  prosecuting 
his  plan ;  and  neither  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
nor  the  allurements  of  female  admirers,  nor  the 
mockeries  of  Baron  D'Holbach's  corps  of  sneerers, 
could  tear  the  irrevocable  Jean  Jacques  from  his  self- 
intlicted  exile.  He  buried  himself  in  his  hermitage  ; 
yet,  though  he  had  withdrawn  his  person  from  the 
world,  his  heart  and  imagination  still  lingered  amidst 
its  scenes.  To  give  up,  on  a  sudden,  the  habits  and 
indulgences  of  forty  years,  proved  a  sacrifice  beyond 
his  strength ;  and  if  left  to  the  reaction  of  his  own 
feelings,  or  if  temperately  managed  by  his  advisers, 
he  would  probably  have  seized  the  first  plausible 
pretext  of  abandoning  his  scheme  of  absurd  and  un- 
necessary self-denial.  But  nothing  could  have  been 
more  inconsiderate  than  the  means  adopted  by  his 
friends.  At  one  time  they  implored  him  to  return 
to  the  world,  as  if  human  affairs  could  not  go  on 
without  him  ;  at  another  they  assailed  him  with  pre- 
dictions of  the  precise  day  upon  which  his  new- 
fangled stoicism  was  to  die  a  natural  death.  They 
tormented  or  flattered  him  by  weekly  reports  of  what 
all  Paris  was  saying  in  wonder  at  his  unnatural  de- 
sertion ;  and  they  secretly  carried  on  consultations 
and  intrigues  with  the  woman  to  whom,  in  every 
vicissitude  of  his  fortune  and  humour,  he  seems  to 
have  clung  with  fidelity,  in  order  to  secure  her  co- 
operation, and,  it  is  also  said,  to  make  her  the  in- 
strument of  a  plan  of  domestic  annoyances  that 
might  the  sooner  disgust  hhn  with  his  retirement. 
These  methods  were  little  calculated  to  succeed  with 
such  a  being  as  Rousseau — proud,  vain,  irritable,  and 
suspicious.  They  only  riveted  him  in  his  absurdi- 
ties. He  was  determined  to  let  all  Paris  and  all 
Europe  see  that  he  possessed  more  force  of  charac- 
ter than  was  allowed  him ;  while  the  discovery  that 
a  secret  committee  was  sitting  upon  him  gave  his 
sensitive  imagination  the  alarm ;  and  in  the  well- 
meaning,  though  imprudent  importunities  of  his 
friends,  or,  at  the  worst,  in  their  impertinent  inter- 
ference, he  caught  the  first  germ  of  a  notion  which, 
fostered  by  his  jealous  fancies,  and  afterwards  con- 


firmed by  real  calumny  and  persecution,  became 
matured  into  the  conviction  that  there  existed  a  dark 
and  extended  conspiracy  against  his  fame. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fair  explanation  of 
Rousseau's  feelings  and  situation  at  the  outset  of  his 
public  career  ;  and  such  the  origin  of  those  con- 
tradictions in  his  character,  in  which  partly  the 
shame  of  retracting,  and  partly  the  undue  import- 
ance annexed  to  them  by  others,  impelled  him  to 
persevere.  Thus  he  was  for  ever  at  variance  with 
himself.  His  theories  and  his  habits  never  coalesced. 
He  had  been  spoiled  by  the  world  before  he  compre- 
hended its  vices,  and  undertook  to  decry  them.  He 
attempted  or  affected  to  renounce  them  himself,  but 
it  was  too  late.  His  reformation  was  not  only  in- 
complete, but  ridiculous.  The  philosophic  citizen  of 
Geneva  and  the  effeminate  Frenchman  could  never 
assimilate.  In  the  one  character  he  accommodated 
his  outward  garb  and  manners  to  the  severity  of  his 
theoretic  views ;  in  the  other  he  dispensed  his  senses 
and  imagination  from  joining  in  the  sacrifice.  He 
fled  from  the  corruptions  and  frivolities  of  polished 
life,  and  he  took  his  mistress  with  him.  The  same 
inconsistency  pervades  his  writings.  His  intellect, 
having  attained  its  growth,  was  manly  and  compre- 
hensive, but  by  this  time  his  fancy  and  moral  taste 
were  depraved  ;  and  hence  we  find  bold  truths  and 
virtuous  lessons  incessantly  counteracted  by  sensual 
illustrations.  As  a  moral  teacher  this  was  his  great 
intellectual  failing,  that  he  could  never  divest  his 
imaginationof  the  licentious  associations  of  his  youth. 
To  them,  with  all  his  speculative  austerities,  he  clung 
to  the  last — at  once  a  stoic  and  a  voluptuary;  in  the 
same  breath  licentious  and  sublime,  he  declaims 
against  the  passions  in  language  that  inflames  them. 
In  his  most  animated  praises  of  virtue  he  seems 
insjiired  by  the  intoxications  of  vice. 

These  obsen-ations,  if  well  founded,  will  answer 
one  of  the  most  j)opular  charges  against  the  memory 
of  Rousseau, — that  the  object  of  his  writings,  more 
especially  of  his  celebrated  romance,  was  to  corrupt 
his  readers, — the  object  in  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise"' 
was  to  move  his  readers  by  pictures  of  ideal  virtue, 
and  by  impassioned  descriptions  of  feelings  and- 
situations  analogous  to  those  through  which  he  had 
passed  himself;  but  that,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  becoming  involved  in  new  feelings  and  situa- 
tions incompatible  with  his  original  design,  he  could^ 
not  refrain  from  embodying  them  in  it;  and  feeling 
bound  to  justify  what  he  did,  h-^  resorted  to  para- 
doxes, and  spoiled  the  whole.  Or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  that  with  his  paradoxes  and 
the  inveterate  habits  of  his  imagination  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  more  matured  and  legitimate  powers 
on  the  other,  he  produced  a  questionable  work  of 
fascination,  of  which  the  inexperienced  should  be- 
ware, but  from  which  a  discerning  mind  may  collect 
many  a  profound  reflection,  and  many  an  eloquent 
and  elaborate  analysis  of  human  passion.  This  last 
remark  will  apply,  but  with  several  favourable  quali- 
fications, to  his  greatest  production,  the  "  Emile.' 
The  unconquerable  predilections  of  the  writer  often 
break  out  in  the  indelicacy  of  his  details,  but  both 
the  object  and  the  tendency  are  unquestionably 
moral.  He  exhorted  mothers  not  to  put  away  their 
children,  and,  with  respect  to  them,  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  nature  into  fashion;  and  for  the  first 
stages  of  human  life  he  zealously  pointed  out  a  mode 
of  treatment  which,  though  the  objects  might  not 
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ultimately  survive  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it,  would 
still  ensure  to  parents  the  consolation  of  reflecting 
that  the  days  of  their  children,  however  few,  had 
been  passed  in  happiness.  These  and  the  other 
writings  of  Rousseau  would  demand  a  more  ex- 
tended notice,  but  our  space  does  not  allow  it.  In 
spite  of  their  defects,  and  of  the  predictions  in  his 
own  day  that  they  could  not  last,  they  have  stood 
their  ground.  With  many,  and  these  not  the  least 
valuable  depositaries,  his  fame  is  as  fresh  as  ever. 
His  genius  has  annexed  to  abstract  questions  a  po- 
pular charm  unknown  before  him ;  while  his  parti- 
cular descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland,  and 
of  the  romantic  beings  whom  his  fancy  placed  there, 
enter  largely  into  the  associations  that  daily  attract 
the  traveller  to  that  interesting  region. 

Rousseau  had  a  long  controversy  and  quarrel  with 
Hume :  the  main  point  on  which  they  quarrelled 
was  that  Hume,  before  setting  out  for  England  with 
Jean  Jacques,  had  supplied  a  passage  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  pretended  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  then 
under  composition  in  the  Parisian  circles,  and  that 
Rousseau  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
his  friend  and  protector  having  co-operated  in  the 
sneer.  That  Hume  did  so  is  admitted  by  himself, 
but  with  this  single  exception  his  conduct,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  in  the  highest  degree  generous 
and  considerate.  He  brought  Rousseau  to  England, 
where  he  supplied  him  with  friends,  had  him  com- 
fortably settled,  and  procured  him  a  pension  from 
the  crown — services  which  might  surely  ha\e  can- 
celled a  single  and  momentary  indiscretion.  But  in 
the  progress  of  the  quarrel  the  historian  acted  below 
himself — he  lost  his  temper.  In  his  letters  to  Paris 
he  heaped  the  most  abusive  epithets  upon  his  e.x- 
prote'ge',  and  finally  had  the  extraordinary  weakness 
to  publish  a  statement  of  his  wrongs,  written  with 
so  much  vehemence  that  Messieurs  D'AIembert  and 
Suard,  who  translated  it  into  French  and  superin- 
tended the  publication,  found  it  prudent  to  soften 
some  of  the  expressions — an  act  of  friendshi])  for 
which  Hume,  in  his  cooler  moments,  thanked  them. 
In  reading  the  details  of  this  affair  we  have  been 
particularly  struck  by  one  curious  little  coincidence. 
The  great  charge  against  Rousseau  was,  that  his  ex- 
travagant conduct  and  suspicions  originated  in  the 
vaguest  rumours  and  surmises.  Yet  the  grave  and 
philosophic  David  Hume  appears  to  have  been  insti- 
gated on  no  better  grounds  than  a  supposition  that 
the  "  Confessions,"  which  were  commenced  during 
this  quarrel,  were  expressly  directed  against  him  ; 
and  he  determined  to  anticipate  his  calumniator. 

Now  the  "  Confessions"  break  off  precisely  at  the 
point  of  time  preceding  the  transaction,  which  it  was 
presumed  was  to  have  been  a  leading  topic.  Instead 
of  venting  his  feelings  upon  recent  occurrences  Jean 
Jacques  was  at  that  moment  taking  refuge  from  them 
in  the  remembrance  of  more  pleasurable  scenes — in 
recalling  the  adventures,  and  once  more  reanimating 
the  buried  hopes  of  his  younger  and  better  days, 
associated  as  they  were  with  his  boyish  frolics,  his 
glorious  illusions,  his  rambles  amidst  the  hills  and 
lakes  of  his  country,  and  with  the  still  glowing 
images  of  the  fair  beings  for  whom  his  heart  first 
sighed — in  his  vivid  recollections  of  all  which  he  has 
contrived  to  throw  so  inexpressible  a  charm  round 
his  romantic  story. 

We  cannot,  however,  suppress  one  remark  re- 
specting the  insinuation  that  Rousseau  either  had 


not  suflTered  persecution,  or,  if  he  had,  that  he  had 
provoked  that  he  might  glory  in  it.  This  charge, 
which  is  more  roundly  asserted  by  Grimm  and 
others,  is  utterly  unfounded.  Jean  Jacques  was  a 
real  and  unwilling  victim  of  his  opinions.  Instead 
of  inviting  persecution  for  his  "  Emile,"  (the  first 
occasion  upon  which  the  vengeance  of  authority  was 
levelled  at  him),  he  had  taken  the  most  scrupulous 
precautions  to  avert  it.  The  lady  of  Marshal  Luxem- 
bourg undertook  to  dispose  of  the  manuscript,  but 
the  author,  contrary  to  her  earnest  solicitations,  in- 
sisted that  it  should  not  be  printed  in  France.  It 
was  sent  to  Holland.  A  copy  was  soon  after  trans- 
mitted to  Paris,  to  be  there  printed  and  published 
under  the  eye  of  the  censor.  The  reasons  for  this 
do  not  appear  :  all  that  we  can  collect  is  that  there 
was  in  the  whole  affair  a  singular  mixture  of  trick 
and  mystery,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
Rousseau  was  not  a  party  to  it.  When  informed  of 
it  by  M.  de  Malesherbes,  the  magistrate  under  whose 
authority  the  French  edition  was  preparing,  he  in- 
stantly disavowed  and  protested  against  the  proceed- 
ing. These  facts,  which  had  originally  rested  on 
Rousseau's  statement,  are  verified  by  the  certificate 
of  M.  de  Malesherbes  ;  yet,  in  disregard  of  all  this, 
the  prerogatives  of  despotism  were  put  in  force 
against  Rousseau — a  warrant  to  imprison  him  issued. 
He  was  roused  from  his  bed  at  midnight  by  a  timely 
warning  of  his  danger,  and,  to  escape  a  gaol,  preci- 
pitately fled  from  France.  He  was  refused  an  asylum 
in  his  own  country,  where  his  book  was  excommu- 
nicated before  a  copy  had  been  received.  Wherever 
he  went  the  same  fate  attended  the  work  and  the 
author.  He  was  successively  hunted  and  pelted 
through  Switzerland  from  one  miserable  canton  to 
another,  till,  Frederick  of  Prussia  compassionating 
him,  he  at  length  found  a  temj)orary  shelter  in  the 
territories  of  a  tolerant  despot.  All  this  might  seem 
a  very  laughable  affair  for  the  heartless  coteries  of 
Paris,  but  those  who  have  any  feeling  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  human  mind  must  pronounce  it  to  have 
been  unequivocal  persecution. 

After  Rousseau's  return  from  England  he  repaired 
to  the  Chateau  de  Trie,  where  the  prince  of  Conti 
afforded  him  an  asylum.  Here  he  for  a  while  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Renau,  and  announced  "  that  he 
was  dead  to  literature,  and  should  never  more  read 
upon  any  subject  that  could  re-excite  his  extin- 
guished ideas."  In  an  interesting  private  letter  of 
the  same  period,  since  published,  he  expresses  a 
similar  determination,  and  speaks  of  his  indifierence 
to  "  cette  aere  fumee  de  gloire  qui  fait  pleurer." 
Botany,  and  the  composition  of  his  "  Confessions," 
were  his  only  serious  occupations.  He  soon  left 
Trie — the  reason  does  not  appear — and  successively 
resided  at  Lyons,  Chamberry,  and  Bourgoin,  till 
1770,  when  he  finally  returned  to  Paris,  where  the 
authorities  connived  at  his  presence,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  publish  nothing  more.  He  continued 
in  Paris  till  177S,  living  in  a  small  apartment  in  la 
Rue  Platriere,  upon  a  small  annuity  derived  from  the 
profits  of  his  works,  and  his  earnings  as  a  music- 
copier,  and  manfully  rejecting  to  the  last  all  offers  of 
loans  or  presents.  About  the  middle  of  1778  he 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  M.  Girardin,  and 
went  to  Ermenonville  to  superintend  the  education 
of  his  son.     His  death  took  place  six  weeks  after. 

The  end  of  Rousseau,  with  some  eccentricity,  had 
much  in  it  of  the  sublime.     He  is  represented  to 
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have  addressed  his  wife,  a  few  minutes  before  his 
death,  in  these  words  :— -"  Be  so  good  as  to  open  the 
windows,  that  I  may  have  the  ])leasure  of  seeing 
once  more  the  verdure  of  that  field.  How  beautiful 
it  is !  how  pure  the  air !  how  serene  the  sky !  what 
grandeur  and  magnificence  in  the  aspect  of  nature ! 
Look  at  the  sun,  whose  smiling  aspect  seems  to  call 
me  hence !  'I'here  is  my  God — God  himself,  who 
opens  to  me  the  bosom  of  his  paternal  goodness,  and 
invites  me  to  taste  and  enjoy  at  last  that  eternal 
tranquillity  which   I  have  so  long  and  so  ardently 


panted  after 


He  was  buried  in  the  Isle  of  Poplars,  and  the 
monumental  tribute  depicted  in  the  above  engraving 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  the  mar- 
quess de  Girardin.  The  ceremony  is  thus  described 
by  a  person  who  was  present.  He  says,  with  true 
French  sentiment,  "  The  interment  took  place  that 
very  evening,  during  the  brightest  moonlight  and 
the  calmest  weather.  The  reader  may  imagine  what 
were  my  feelings  as  I  proceeded  to  the  Isle  with  the 
body — the  place,  the  moonlight,  the  serenity  of  the 
evening,  the  man,  the  recollection  of  the  incidents  of 
his  life,  his  extraordinary  destiny,  and  the  common 
end  which  awaits  us  all ;  but  the  circumstance  on 
which  my  thoughts  dwelt  longest,  and  with  most 
satisfaction,  was  that  at  length  the  unfortunate  Rous- 
seau enjoyed  repose,  well  merited  it  is  true,  but 
which  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  hoped  for 
while  he  lived." 

We  cannot  conclude  the  life  of  Rousseau,  who 
was  certainly  one  of  the  first  writers  and  thinkers  of 
his  day.without  furnishing  the  reader  with  a  specimen 
of  his  stjde  as  an  author.  The  following  is  one  of 
his  "  Walks,"  which  form  an  appendix  to  his  "  Con- 
fessions." It  relates  to  the  art  of  learning  how  to 
grow  old.  He  says,  "  Adversity  is,  doubtless,  a 
great  master,  but  a  master  whose  lessons  are  dearly 
purchased,  and  sometimes  not  worth  the  price  we 
give  for  them.  Besides,  before  we  have  obtained 
sufficient  knowledge  from  such  tardy  studies,  the 
season  to  profit  by  it  is  over.  Youth  is  the  proper 
time  to  acquire  wisdom  ;  age  is  the  period  when  we 
should  practise  it.  I  confess  that  experience  ever 
improves,  but  can  only  be  of  service  for  the  future. 
Is  it  not  too  late  to  learn  how  we  ought  to  live  at  the 
very  moment  we  are  about  to  die  ?  Of  what  utility 
are  the  informations  so  lately  and  sorrowfully  ac- 
quired  on   my  own  fate,  and  the  contrivances  of 
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those  who  have  been  the  instruments  of  it?  I 
have  only  learned  to  know  mankind  that  I  might 
feel  more  acutely  the  miseries  into  which  they  have 
plunged  me  ;  this  knowledge  only  discovering  their 
snares,  without  enabling  me  to  avoid  them.  Why 
did  I  not  always  remain  in  that  thoughtless,  but 
pleasing  confidence,  which  rendered  me  for  so  many 
years  the  scorn  and  plaything  of  my  pretended 
friends  ?  So  far  from  guarding  against  their  con- 
trivances, I  had  not  the  least  susj)icion  of  them.  I 
was  their  dupe  and  victim,  it  is  true,  but  I  thought 
myself  beloved,  and  my  heart  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
that  friendship  with  which  they  had  inspired  me, 
while  I  attributed  to  them  an  equal  portion  of  it. 
These  pleasing  illusions  are  destroyed,  and  melan- 
choly truth,  which  time  and  reason  have  unveiled, 
in  making  me  feel  my  misfortunes,  has  also  shown 
me  they  are  without  remedy ;  that  resignation  is  my 
only  resource ;  that  all  the  experience  of  age,  in  my 
situation,  is  without  present  utility,  and  utterly  im- 
profitable  for  the  future.  At  our  birth  we  begin  that 
race  whose  goal  is  death  ;  of  what  utility  would  it 
be  to  learn  to  conduct  the  chariot  with  skill  at  the 
very  end  of  our  journey  ?  To  think  of  quittmg  it 
gracefully  is  all  that  is  then  necessary.  The  only 
proper  study  for  an  old  man,  if  any  remains  for  him, 
is  to  learn  to  die, — a  business  least  attended  to  in  an 
advanced  age,  every  thing  but  that  being  thought  of. 
Old  people  hold  more  to  life  than  children,  and  leave 
it  with  more  reluctance  than  young  ones ;  because, 
their  cares  having  been  all  for  this  world,  they  find 
on  quitting  it  that  they  have  lost  their  labour.  All 
their  hopes,  all  their  wealth,  the  fruit  of  so  many 
laborious  watchings,  must  then  be  relinquished, 
having  thought  of  gaining  nothing  during  life  which 
they  cannot  carry  with  them. 

I  began  this  study  in  good  time,  and  if  I  did  not 
profit  by  my  reflections,  it  was  not  for  want  of  hav- 
ing made  or  well  considered  the  weight  of  them. 
Thrown  at  an  early  age  into  the  storms  of  life,  I 
learned  by  experience  that  I  was  not  formed  for  this 
world,  and  should  never  attain  that  condition  which 
my  heart  felt  the  necessity  of.  Despairing,  there- 
fore, to  find  happiness  among  mankind,  my  ardent 
imagination  leaped  over  that  space  of  my  existence 
which  I  had  yet  scarcely  entered  on,  as  over  a  strange, 
inhospitable  soil,  wishing  to  fix  my  abode  in  a  more 
tranquil  asylum. 

This  sentiment,  nurtured  by  education  from  in- 
fancy, and  strengthened  during  my  whole  life  by  that 
inexhaustible  train  of  sorrows  a.id  misfortunes  which 
have  accompanied  it,  has  called  me  at  all  times  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  destination  of  my 
being  with  more  attention  and  care  than  I  have  ob- 
served in  any  other  person.  I  have  seen  many  who 
philosophize  more  learnedly  than  myself,  but  their 
philosophy  (to  use  the  expression)  is  foreign  to  them- 
selves. Wishing  to  appear  wiser  than  others,  they 
examine  the  arrangement  of  the  world  as  they  would 
study  some  complicated  machine,  through  mere  cu- 
riosity, contemplating  human  nature  that  they  may 
speak  of  it  learnedly,  but  without  any  thought  of 
self-improvement,  still  labouring  to  instruct  others 
without  enlightening  themselves.  Some  of  these 
determine  to  write  a  book,  no  matter  what,  provided 
it  is  well  received.  When  wrote  and  published,  its 
contents  interest  the  author  no  longer,  except  by  a 
wish  to  have  others  adopt  the  opinions  it  inculcates, 
and  a  resolution  to  defend  them  in  case  of  an  attack ; 
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but  he  entertains  no  idea  of  using  it  for  his  own  im- 
provement, or  embarrassing  himself  whether  these 
opinions  are  true  or  false,  provided  no  one  refutes 
them.  On  the  contrar)-,  whatever  I  desired  to  learn 
was  for  my  own  information,  and  not  to  instruct 
others.  I  have  ever  been  persuaded  that  before  we 
set  up  for  teachers,  we  should  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  ourselves ;  and  of  all  the  studies  I 
hare  pursued,  while  surrounded  by  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  there  is  none  I  should  not  equally  have  ap- 
plied to,  had  I  been  confined  to  a  desert  isle  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  What  we  ought  to  do  depends 
greatly  on  what  we  ought  to  believe,  and  in  all  that 
does  not  relate  to  the  immediate  calls  of  nature  our 
■opinions  are  the  rule  of  our  actions.  Governed  by 
these  princii)les,  which  were  ever  mine,  I  long  and 
repeatedly  sought  to  regulate  the  enjoyment  of  my 
life,  to  discover  its  real  allotment,  and  was  at  length 
■consoled  for  my  want  of  aptitude  in  conducting  my- 
self skilfully  in  this  world,  on  feeling  it  is  a  science 
•we  should  not  endeavour  to  attain. 

Born  in  a  family  where  morality  and  piety  were 
conspicuous,  afterwards  brought  up  by  a  minister 
remarkable  for  wisdom  and  rehgion,  I  imbibed  prin- 
ciples, maxims,  some  will  say  prejudices,  which  have 
never  forsaken  me.  Given  up  to  my  own  govern- 
ment while  yet  a  child,  allured  by  caresses,  and  con- 
strained by  necessity,  I  became  a  catholic,  but  still 
remained  a  Christian.  Confirmed  in  time  by  habit, 
ray  heart  was  sincerely  attached  to  my  new  religion  : 
the  instructions  and  example  of  Madame  de  Warrens 
gave  stability  to  this  attachment,  the  rural  solitude 
in  which  I  passed  the  flower  of  my  youth,  the  study 
of  good  books  to  which  I  applied  myself,  strength- 
ened these  natural  propensities  and  affectionate  dis- 
positions, rendering  me  religiousalmost  afterthe  man- 
ner of  Fenelon.  Placed  in  a  calm  retreat,  meditation, 
the  study  of  nature,  the  contemplation  of  the  universe, 
incessantly  carries  the  thoughts  of  a  recluse  towards 
the  Author  of  all  these  objects,  prompting  him  to 
search  with  pleasing  inquietude  the  final  destination 
of  what  he  sees,  and  the  source  of  his  feelings.  After- 
wards, when  my  destiny  again  threw  me  in  the  tor- 
rent of  the  world,  I  recognised  nothing  that  could 
delight  my  heart  for  a  single  moment.  The  regret 
of  my  ])eaceful  leisures  continually  pursued  me,  and 
mingled  inditference  and  disgust  with  every  pleasure 
that  was  within  my  reach,  and  with  every  pursuit 
that  could  conduct  me  to  riches  or  honour.  Irreso- 
lute in  my  unsatisfactory  wishes,  I  hoped  little,  ob- 
tained less,  and  felt,  in  the  allurements  of  prosperity, 
that,  even  should  I  obtain  all  I  believed  myself  in 
search  of,  I  should  not  find  that  happiness  my  heart 
so  ardently  sought  after  without  entertaining  any 
precise  idea  of  its  object.  Thus  every  thing  con- 
tributed to  detach  my  affections  from  this  world  even 
hefore  misfortunes  had  entirely  estranged  me  from 
it.  To  the  age  of  forty  I  continued  floating  between 
indigence  and  riches,  wisdom  and  folly,  full  of  habit- 
ual failings,  without  any  vicious  inclinations ;  living 
at  hazard  without  being  guided  by  principles  or  re- 
gulated by  reason  ;  wavering  in  my  duties  without 
despising  them,  but  frequently  without  comprehend- 
ing their  tendency. 

From  my  youtii  I  had  fixed  on  the  age  of  forty  as 
the  period  of  my  efforts  and  pretensions  of  eA-ery 
kind,  fully  resolved  that  when  I  should  attain  that 
age,  in  whatever  situation  I  might  find  myself,  I 
would  contentedly  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  my 
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life,  living  from  day  to  day  without  care  for  my  future 
suljsistence.  AVhen  that  period  arrived  I  executed 
my  resolution  with  regret ;  and  though  my  fortune 
seemed  inclined  to  take  a  more  favouraljle  turn,  re- 
linquished it,  not  only  without  pain,  but  even  with  a 
sensible  satisfaction.  In  renouncing  ever)'  false  hojie 
and  allurement  I  delivered  myself  up  to  that  calm 
repose  which  was  ever  my  predominant  taste,  the 
most  durable  of  my  inclinations.  I  gave  up  the 
world  and  its  vanities,  and  renounced  all  superfluous 
ornaments,  no  longer  wore  a  sword,  watch,  white 
stockings,  or  lace,  confining  myself  to  a  good  cloth 
suit,  with  a  plain  wig,  and,  what  was  still  better, 
rooted  from  my  heart  those  covetings  and  desires 
which  stamjjed  a  value  on  those  objects.  I  gave  up 
the  situation  I  then  occujiied,  for  which  I  felt  that 
nature  had  not  designed  me,  and  set  about  copying 
music  at  so  much  a  page,  an  employment  I  always 
hail  a  decided  inclination  for. 

I  did  not  confine  my  reform  to  exteriors.  I  was 
sensible  that  these  j)rivations  required  others  more 
difficult,  doubtless,  but  far  more  necessary,  and,  re- 
solving not  to  do  my  work  by  halves,  undertook  to 
submit  my  interior  to  a  strict  examination,  which 
might  reduce  it  to  that  state  I  should  wish  to  find  it 
in  at  my  death. 

A  remarkable  revolution  which  had  lately  taken 
place  in  me,  a  new  moral  world  which  l)egan  to  pie- 
sent  itself,  the  unreasonable  judgment  of  mankind, 
which  (a'ithout  foreseeing  how  much  I  should  be- 
come its  victim)  I  l)egan  to  feel  the  absurdity  of ;  the 
increasing  necessity  of  a  more  substantial  good  than 
literary  fame,  which  inclination  had  securely  reached 
me  before  I  felt  myself  disgusted  with  it ;  the  desire 
to  pursue,  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  a  more  salu- 
tary course  than  that  which  had  employed  the  most 
valuable  part  of  it ;  in  a  word,  every  consideration 
tended  to  point  out  the  immediate  necessity  of  re- 
form, which  I  had  long  felt  the  want  of.  I  undertook 
it,  therefore,  and  spared  nothing  that  depended  on 
me  to  render  the  execution  of  my  enterprise  effectual. 

It  is  from  this  epocha  that  I  may  date  an  entire 
renunciation  of  the  world,  and  an  increased  desire 
for  solitude,  which  has  never  since  forsaken  me. 
The  work  I  had  resolved  on  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  an  absolute  retreat ;  it  required  long 
and  uninterrupted  meditations,  which  tlie  tumult  of 
society  would  not  admit.  This  forced  me  to  adopt, 
for  some  time,  a  different  manner  of  life,  and  pre- 
sently I  so  well  relished  its  enjoyments  that  I  never 
discontinued  it  since,  e.vcept  at  intervals,  and  by  con- 
straint, ever  returning  to  it  again,  when  opportunity 
offered,  with  redoubled  affection ;  and  in  the  sequel, 
when  mankind  had  rendered  this  sequestration  ne- 
cessary, I  found  that  what  they  supposed  would  have 
rendered  me  miserable,  turned  out  my  greatest  hao- 
piness,  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  procured 
myself. 

I  entered  on  the  work  I  had  resolved  to  undertake 
with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  its  importance,  and  the 
necessity  I  felt  to  perfect  it.  At  that  time  I  lived 
among  modern  philosophers,  who  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  ancients.  These,  instead  of  removing 
doubts,  or  fixing  resolutions,  ]iresently  staggered  all 
those  certitudes  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain confirmation  of;  for  your  ardent  missicmavies  of 
atheism,  and  furious  dogmatists,  cannot  endure  those 
who  differ  from  themselves  in  the  most  trifling  par- 
ticular.    I  frequently  defended  my  opinions  weaklv. 
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partly  from  a  dislike  to  disputes,  and  partly  for  want 
of  talents  to  maintain  them  ;  hut  I  never  adopted 
their  distressing  doctrines  ;  and  this  resistance  to  in- 
tolerant minds,  who,  besides,  had  private  views  to 
answer,  was  not  one  of  the  least  causes  of  their 
animosity. 

They  had  not  prevailed  on  me  to  adopt  their  sen- 
timents, but  they  had  rendered  me  uneasy  in  my 
own  ;  their  arguments  had  staggered,  but  not  con- 
vinced me  ;  I  could  not  think  of  any  pertinent  an- 
swers, but  I  felt  their  objections  were  not  unanswer- 
able ;  I  accused  myself  less  of  error  than  inaptitude, 
and  my  feelings  disputed  much  better  than  my 
reason. 

At  length  I  said.  Shall  I  for  ever  suffer  myself  to 
be  tossed  about  by  the  sophism  of  these  plausible 
reasoners,  when  I  am  not  even  certain  that  they 
believe  what  they  preach  to  others  with  so  much 
earnestness  ?  Those  passions  which  govern  their 
opinions,  self-interest,  which  demands  you  should 
believe  this  or  that,  render  it  impossible  to  penetrate 
their  true  sentiments.  Should  we  seek  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth  in  the  leaders  of  a  party  ?  Their  phi- 
losophy is  designed  for  others,  I  must  have  one  of 
my  own:  let  me  seek  it  diligently  while  it  is  yet 
time,  that  I  may  possess  a  fixed  rule  for  the  conduct 
of  my  latter  days.  I  am  now  in  a  mature  age,  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  powers  of  my  understanding,  already 
I  approach  the  decline.  If  I  wait  longer  my  intellec- 
tual faculties  will  have  lost  their  activity,  and  my 
tardy  deliberations  may  l>e  less  useful  than  they 
promise  to  be  at  this  time  ;  I  will,  therefore,  seize 
the  present  moment;  it  is  the  epocha  of  my  e.xternal 
and  mental  reform  ;  let  me  ultimately  fix  my  opinions 
and  principles,  remaining  for  the  residue  of  my  life 
what  mature  deliberation  shall  convince  me  I  ought 
to  be. 

I  executed  this  project  slowly,  and  at  different 
times,  but  with  as  much  application  and  care  as  I 
was. capable  of  employing,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
the  repose  of  my  hfe  and  future  happiness  depended 
■on  it.  At  first  I  found  myself  in  such  a  labyrinth 
of  embarrassments,  difficulties,  objections,  and  ob- 
scurity, that  I  was  tempted  twenty  times  over  to 
abandon  all,  to  renounce  my  vain  researches,  and 
level  my  deliberations  to  the  rules  of  common  pru- 
dence, without  searching  farther  into  those  principles 
it  was  so  much  labour  to  develope ;  but  this  prudence 
was  foreign  to  my  disposition,  and  I  felt  myself  no 
more  able  to  adopt  it  than  I  should  have  been  to 
profit  by  its  admonitions ;  labouring  to  acquire  it, 
therefore,  was  sailing  over  a  stormy  sea  without  rud- 
der or  compass  in  search  of  a  lighthouse,  which,  when 
found,  directed  to  no  port. 

I  persisted  notwithstanding  every  discouragement. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  possessed  courage,  and 
to  that  I  am  indebted  for  having  been  able  to  sustain 
the  horrible  destiny  which  from  that  period  began  to 
envelope  roe,  without  my  entertaining  the  least  idea 
of  its  approach.  After  the  most  ardent  and  sincere 
researches  that  were  ever  undertaken,  perhaps,  by  one 
mortal,  I  determined  on  those  sentiments  for  the  re- 
sidue of  my  life  which  appeared  reasonable  and  ne- 
cessary, and,  if  I  have  been  mistaken  in  the  result, 
have,  at  least,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  my 
errors  cannot  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime,  since  I 
used  my  utmost  efforts  to  guard  against  mistakes. 
I  make  no  doubt  but  the  prejudices  of  childhood,  and 
the  secret  wishes  of  my  heart,  may  have  inclined  the 
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balance  to  the  side  which  procured  me  most  conso- 
lation ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  defend  our  belief  from 
what  we  ardently  desire.  Who  can  doubt  but  being 
interested  to  admit  or  reject  i)articular  notions  of  a 
future  state  determines  the  l)elief  of  the  major  part 
of  mankind  through  the  medium  of  their  hopes  and 
fears  ?  These,  I  allow,  might  fascinate  my  judgment, 
but  not  render  my  faith  less  sincere,  for  I  examined 
cautiously,  and  feared  to  be  mistaken  in  every  j)arti- 
cular.  If  our  whole  term  of  existence  is  confined  to 
this  life,  it  was  expedient  for  me  to  know  this,  that  I 
might  take  my  measures  accordingly,  while  some 
part  of  my  being  remained,  and  before  I  was  so  com- 
pletely duped ;  but  what  I  had  most  to  fear  in  my 
present  undertaking  was,  venturing  the  everlasting 
state  of  my  soul  for  the  sake  of  temporal  enjoyments, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were  never  very  desirable. 

I  confess  that  I  did  not  answer  to, my  own  satis- 
faction all  the  difficulties  that  had  embarrassed  me, 
and  which  our  philosophers  had  so  often  thundered 
in  my  ears  ;  but  being  determined  to  decide  on  points 
which  human  understanding  has  so  little  direction  to, 
and  finding  on  all  hands  impenetrable  mysteries  and 
unanswerable  objections,  I  adopted  in  each  question 
such  sentiments  as  appeared  to  jme  best  established 
and  most  conformable  to  reason,  without  stopping  at 
those  objections  which  I  could  not  resolve,  and  which 
I  knew  were  opposed  by  others  not  less  powerful  in 
the  opposite  system.  A  dogmatical  method  of  treat- 
ing these  subjects  is  only  conformable  to  a  spirit  of 
imposition  ;  mean  time  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  be- 
lief of  one's  own,  and  to  select  it  with  all  possible 
maturity  of  judgment.  If,  in  spite  of  these  jnecau- 
tions,  we  yet  fall  into  error,  we  cannot  in  justice  be 
])ronounced  culpable,  since  we  have  not  erred  either 
wilfully  or  carelessly.  This  was  the  immovable  prin- 
ciple which  I  established  as  the  basis  of  my  security. 

The  result  of  my  wearisome  researches  were  nearly 
those  opinions  which  I  have  since  put  together  in  the 
confession  of  faith  of  my  '  Savoyard  Vicar' — a  work 
that  has  been  unworthily  profaned  by  the  present 
generation,  but  which  may  one  day  cause  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  opinions  of  mankind,  if  good  sense  and 
truth  should  ever  revive  among  them. 

From  this  time,  easy  in  the  principles  I  had  adopted 
after  such  long  and  painful  meditation,  I  have  made 
them  the  fixed  rule  of  my  conduct  and  belief  without 
perplexing  myself  either  with  those  objections  I  can- 
not resolve  or  those  I  could  not  foresee,  and  which, 
presenting  themselves  from  time  to  time,  have  some- 
times staggered,  but  never  overthrown  me.  I  have 
ever  said — these  are  but  metaphysical  subtleties,  ar- 
guments which  should  have  no  weight  against  sound 
principles  adopted  by  reason,  confirmed  by  the  feel- 
ings of  my  heart,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  inward  ap- 
probation by  the  silence  and  subjection  of  the  })as- 
sions.  In  these  concerns,  so  superior  to  human 
understanding,  shall  one  objection,  which  I  cannot 
resolve,  overthrow  a  body  of  doctrine  so  well  con- 
structed, so  firmly  connected,  composed  with  so  much 
meditation  and  care,  so  well  appropriated  to  my  un- 
derstanding, my  heart,  my  whole  being,  and  rein- 
forced by  that  internal  satisfaction  which  I  feel  want- 
ing in  all  others  ?  No  vain  delusive  arguments  shall 
ever  destroy  that  affinity  which  I  perceive  between 
my  immortal  nature  and  the  construction  of  this 
world  with  the  exact  order  which  reigns  therein.  I 
find  in  the  correspondent  and  moral  order  of  things, 
from  whence  the  system  I  have  adopted  results,  those 
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very  resources  which  I  stand  in  need  of  to  support 
the  miseries  of  life.  In  any  other  system  I  should 
live  without  comfort  and  die  without  hope,  being  the 
most  miserable  of  all  creatures ;  let  me  then  adhere 
to  that  opinion  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  me 
happy  in  spite  of  fortune  or  mankind. 

This  deliberation,  and  the  conclusion  I  drew  from 
it,  seemed  dictated  by  reason  itself,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  destiny  that  was  approaching,  which  might 
enable  me  to  sustain  it.  What  would  have  been  my 
fate,  or  what  would  yet  become  of  me,  among  the 
dreadful  trials  with  which  I  have  been  surrounded, 
and  in  the  incredible  situation  to  which  I  am  reducecl 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  if,  without  asylum  from  my 
implacable  persecutors,  indemnification  for  the  scan- 
dals wiiich  have  been  heaped  on  me  by  tlie  world,  or 
hope  of  ever  obtaining  that  justice  I  feel  due  to  me, 
I  saw  myself  given  up,  without  future  hope,  to  the 
most  horrible  fate  a  mortal  can  possibly  experience  ? 
While  tranquil  in  my  innocence  I  pictured  nothing 
but  affection  and  benevolence  among  mankind  ;  my 
believing,  confident  heart  was  laid  open  to  them  as 
to  friends  and  brothers ;  meanwhile,  the  traitors 
silently  entangled  me  in  nets  forged  at  the  bottom  of 
hell.  Surprised  by  the  most  unforeseen  of  all  mis- 
fortunes, the  most  terrible  for  a  feeling,  haughty 
soul,  dragged  into  the  snare  without  knowing  why, 
or  to  what  end,  I  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  ignominy, 
surrounded  by  fearful  obscurity,  through  which  1 
could  discover  nothing  but  distressing  objects.  On 
the  first  surprise  I  was  overwhelmed,  and  should 
never  have  recovered  from  the  fit  of  horror  those 
unforeseen  misfortunes  plunged  me  into  had  1  not 
already  laid  up  a  magazine  of  strength,  which  served 
to  raise  me  from  my  fall. 

It  was  not  until  after  years  of  agitation  that,  re- 
covering my  spirits,  and  beginning  to  return  to  my- 
self, I  felt  the  full  value  of  those  resources  I  had 
procured  for  my  moments  of  adversity  ;  when  de- 
ciding on  all  those  things  which  I  saw  it  necessary 
to  form  a  judgment  of,  I  saw,  in  comparing  my 
maxims  with  my  situation,  that  I  gave  infinitely  more 
importance  to  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  little 
wants  of  this  transitory  existence,  than  they  deserved; 
since  this  life,  being  but  a  state  of  probation,  it  is 
immaterial  what  kind  of  trials  we  experience  in  it, 
provided  they  produce  the  designed  effect ;  conse- 
quently, the  greater  and  more  multiplied  our  afflic- 
tions are,  the  more  meritorious  it  is  to  sustain  them 
properly.  The  most  acute  troubles  lose  their  edge 
with  those  who  consider  the  great  and  sure  reward 
that  attends  them ;  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining 
this  recompence  was  the  principal  fruit  I  had  ga- 
thered from  my  former  meditation. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  midst  of  those  numberless 
outrages  and  unbounded  indignities,  which  over- 
whelmed me  from  all  parts,  some  intervals  of  uneasi- 
ness and  doubt  from  time  to  time  shook  my  hopes, 
and  disturbed  my  tranquillity.  The  powerful  objec- 
tions which  I  could  not  resolve  during  these  mo- 
ments of  despondency,  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind  with  redoubled  strength,  and  added  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  my  situation,  when,  weighed  down  with 
my  destiny,  I  was  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost.  Fre- 
quently new  arguments  which  I  heard  took  hold  of 
my  thoughts,  and  strengthened  those  that  already 
tormented  me. — "Alas!"  said  I,  my  heart  over- 
whelnied  with  grief,  "  what  shall  save  me  from  utter 
despair,  if,  in  the  darkness  of  my  fate,  I  contemjjlate 
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only  as  chimeras  those  consolations  which  my  reason 
had  collected?  If,  destroying  thus  its  own  work,  it 
strikes  away  the  prop  of  hope  and  confidence  it  had 
procured  me  in  adversity,  what  support  have  I  but 
those  illusions  which  amuse  myself  alone  ?  The 
whole  present  generation,  viewing  only  errors  and 
prejudices  in  what  I  singly  adopt,  finding  truth  and 
evidence  in  a  contrary  system,  and  appearing  scarce 
able  to  believe  that  I  am  sincere  in  my  profession  of 
them  ;  while  giving  in  to  these  opinions  with  my  ut- 
most belief,  I  find  insurmountable  difiSculties,  which 
yet  do  not  prevent  me  from  persisting  in  them.  Am 
I,  then,  alone  wise  and  enlightened  among  mankind? 
To  be  persuaded  that  things  are  thus,  is  it  sufficient 
that  they  accord  with  my  ideas,  and  that  1  find  this 
order  of  them  convenient  ?  Can  I  derive  a  firm  con- 
fidence from  appearances  which  have  no  solidity  for 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  which  would  appear  delu- 
sive even  to  myself  if  my  heart  did  not  support  my 
reason?  Ought  I  not  rather  to  have  fought  my 
persecutors  with  equal  weapons,  by  adopting  their 
maxims,  than  to  depend  on  delusions  of  my  own, 
and  become  a  prey  to  their  attempts  without  a  single 
effort  to  replace  them  ?  I  think  myself  prudent, 
while,  perhaps,  I  am  but  the  dupe,  victim,  and  mar- 
tyr of  a  vain  error. 

How  many  times  in  these  moments  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  have  I  been  ready  to  abandon  myself  to 
despair !  and  had  I  ever  passed  a  month  in  that  state, 
it  would  have  been  all  over  with  me  in  this  world ; 
but  their  attacks,  though  frequent,  were  short;  and 
though  even  yet  I  am  not  entirely  delivered  from 
them,  they  have  become  so  scarce  and  momentary 
that  they  have  not  even  strength  to  interrupt  my 
felicity,  being  light  inquietudes,  which  no  longer  af- 
fect my  soul,  any  more  than  the  falling  of  a  feather 
into  a  river  can  affect  its  course. 

I  am  convinced  that  re-considering  those  points 
which  1  had  formerly  concluded  on,  is  supposing 
myself  to  possess  more  information,  more  discern- 
ment, or  a  greater  degree  of  zeal,  than  I  employed  at 
the  time  these  decisions  were  made;  but  I  am  per- 
suaded this  is  not  the  case,  and  no  substantial  reason 
can  induce  me  to  prefer  those  opinions  which,  while 
overwhelmed  with  despair,  served  only  to  augment 
my  misery,  to  sentiments  adopted  in  the  vigour  of 
my  age,  in  the  full  maturity  of  my  understanding, 
after  the  most  serious  examination,  and  at  a  period 
when  the  serenity  of  my  life  left  no  predominant  in- 
terest but  the  investigation  of  truth.  Now  that  my 
heart  is  wrung  with  distress,  my  soul  weighed  down 
by  cares,  my  imagination  bewildered,  my  brain  per- 
plexed by  the  multitude  of  distressing  mysteries 
which  surround  me ;  now,  when  all  my  faculties, 
enfeebled  by  age  and  sufferings,  have  lost  their  vi- 
gour, shall  I  foolishly  cast  away  those  resources  I 
had  so  carefully  procured,  giving  more  confidence  to 
the  declining  state  of  my  intellects,  in  order  to  render 
myself  unavailingly  miserable,  than  to  my  reason, 
when,  possessing  all  its  vigour,  it  endeavoured  to 
guard  me  against  the  anguish  of  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes ?  No  ;  I  am  neither  wiser,  better  instructed, 
nor  more  sincere  than  when  I  decided  these  impor- 
tant questions.  I  was  not  then  unconscious  of  those 
difficulties  which  now  perplex  me,  they  were  then 
surmounted,  and  if  at  present  some  new  ones  start 
up,  which  I  was  not  then  aware  of,  they  are  the 
sophisms  of  subtle  metaphysicians,  which  should 
not  be  permitted  to  inyahdate  those  eternal  truths 
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which  have  been  admitted  at  all  times,  and  by  all  tlie 
sages,  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  nations,  and 
are  engraven  on  the  human  heart  in  characters  inde- 
lible. I  knew  when  meditating  on  these  subjects 
that  human  reason,  circumscribed  by  the  senses, 
could  not  comprehend  them  in  their  full  extent ;  I 
contented  myself,  therefore,  witli  that  evidence  that 
was  within  my  reach,  without  attempting  what  was 
beyond  it :  this  conclusion  was  reasonable,  and  I 
adhered  to  it  with  the  full  approbation  of  my  heart 
and  reason.  On  what  evidence  should  I  renounce 
it,  which  might  not  be  combated  by  still  more  forci- 
ble arguments  to  continue  firm  in  my  attachment  r 
What  dangers  do  I  find  in  this  adherence  ?  What 
advantages  would  accrue  from  a  change  ?  That  mo- 
rality without  root  or  produce  which  they  pompously 
display  in  some  of  their  writings,  or  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, without  an  idea  of  its  producing  any  ef- 
fect on  the  heart  or  understanding ;  or  rather  that 
secret  and  cruel  morality,  the  interior  doctrine  of  all 
their  adherents,  to  which  the  former  serves  as  a 
mask,  v/hich  they  only  foUow  in  their  outward  con- 
duct, and  have  so  dexterously  made  use  of  with  re- 
gard to  myself;  this  hostile  morality  is  of  no  use  for 
defence,  being  good  for  nothing  but  attack.  Of 
what  use,  then,  would  it  be  to  me  in  the  condition  I 
am  reduced  to  ?  Innocence  is  the  only  support  I 
depend  on  in  my  sufferings ;  how  much  more  wretched 
then  should  I  make  myself,  if,  relinquishing  this  last, 
this  powerful  resource,  I  substituted  wickedness  in 
its  place  ?  Could  I  hope  to  rival  them  in  the  art  of 
mischief?  And  even  could  I  attain  to  it,  what  con- 
solation should  I  derive  from  the  retribution  I  might 
deal  them  ?  I  should  forfeit  my  own  esteem,  and 
gain  nothing  in  return. 

Reasoning  thus  with  myself,  I  so  far  established 
my  principles  as  to  have  them  shaken  no  longer  by 
captious  arguments  or  unanswerable  objections,  by 
difficulties  beyond  my  reach,  and  perhaps  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  reason.  Resting  my  belief  on 
the  most  solid  basis  I  could  possibly  establish  for  it, 
I  accustomed  myself  to  repose  so  securely  under  the 
shadow  of  my  conscience  that  no  contradictory  ar- 
guments, either  ancient  or  modern,  could  have  power 
for  a  single  instant  to  shake  or  trouble  my  repose. 
Declined  into  a  languor  and  inactivity  of  understand- 
ing, I  have  even  forgot  the  evidences  and  maxims  on 
which  my  belief  was  founded,  but  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  conclusions  which,  with  the  approbation  of 
my  reason  and  conscience,  I  drew  from  them,  and  to 
this  point  I  will  adhere.  Let  all  the  philosophers  of 
the  universe  unite  to  explode  these  principles,  I  will 
continue  firm  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  in  every  parti- 
cular, to  the  decisions  of  that  time  when  I  was  more 
able  than  I  now  am  of  choosing  wisely. 

Tranquil  in  these  dispositions,  together  with  self- 
approbation,  I  find  them  supply  that  hope  and  those 
consolations  I  stand  so  much  in  need  of  in  my  pre- 
sent situation.  It  is  impossible  that  a  solitude  so 
complete,  permanent,  and  distressing  in  itself,  the 
perpetually  active  animosity  of  the  whole  present 
generation,  and  the  indignities  it  is  perpetually  load- 
ing me  with,  should  not  sometimes  depress  my  spi- 
rits, that  my  hope  should  not  be  shaken,  and  that 
discouraging  doubts  should  not  arise  at  times  to 
trouble  my  soul  and  fill  it  with  distress ;  but  it  is 
then,  when  incapable  of  those  exertions  which  would 
be  necessary  to  give  me  assurance  that  I  recall  my 
former  resolutions  ;  it  is  then  that  the  care,  atten- 
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tion,  and  sincerity  of  heart  with  which  I  formed 
them  return  to  my  remembrance  and  bring  back  my 
fleeting  hopes. 

Thus  confined  to  the  contracted  sphere  of  my 
former  acquisitions,  I  have  not,  like  Solon,  the  hap- 
piness of  gaining  some  piece  of  information  every 
day  of  my  old  age,  since  I  find  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  dangerous  pride  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
quire that  knowledge  I  formerly  found  beyond  my  com- 
prehension ;  but  though  there  remain  few  acquisitions 
to  hope  for  on  the  side  of  useful  knowledge,  many 
important  ones  remain  on  the  side  of  those  \artues 
necessary  in  my  situation.  This  is  the  jiroper  season 
to  enrich  and  ornament  my  soul  with  those  acquire- 
ments she  may  carry  with  her  when  delivered  from 
this  mortal  body,  which  clouds  every  object,  and 
viewing  the  truth  without  a  A'eil,  she  will  perceive 
the  poverty  and  insufficiency  of  all  that  knowledge 
which  our  learned  pedants  are  so  vain  of,  and  will 
lament  those  moments  as  lost  in  this  life  when  she 
endeavoured  to  obtain  it ;  but  patience,  gentleness, 
resignation,  and  impartial  justice,  are  possessions  she 
will  carry  with  her ;  with  these  we  may  enrich  our- 
selves incessantly,  without  fearing  that  death  should 
rob  us  of  our  acquisitions  or  diminish  their  value. 
It  is  to  this  invaluable  study  alone  that  I  will  con- 
secrate the  remainder  of  my  old  age  ;  happy,  if  by  the 
knowledge  of  myself  I  can  attain  to  leave  life,  not 
better,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  more  virtuous  that 
I  entered  it." 

ROUSSEAU.SAMUEL.— Thismeritoriousbutun- 
fortunate  retainer  of  literature  was  a  native  of  London, 
and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  office  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed  in 
collecting  epitaphs  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
He  was  a  singular  instance  of  patient  perseverance  in 
the  acquirement  of  the  ancient  languages.  Whilst 
working  as  an  apprentice  and  journeyman,  he  taught 
himself  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and 
Arabic.  To  these  acquirements  he  added  a  know- 
ledge of  the  French,  and  some  of  the  modern  tongues. 
He  was,  for  a  short  time,  master  of  Joy's  charity- 
school  in  Blackfriars.  A  few  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship,  he  commenced  printing,  on 
his  own  account,  in  Leather  Lane,  Holborn,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Wood  Street,  Clerkenwell,  where 
he  carried  on  business  for  some  time,  but  with  little 
advantage  to  himself  and  family;  having, fromunfore- 
seen  circumstances  and  losses  in  trade,  been  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  business.  During  the  time  he  was 
a  printer  he  taught  the  Persian  language,  and  com- 
piled and  published  several  oriental  works: — "Flowers 
of  Persian  Literature;"  "Dictionary  of  Mohammedan 
Law,  Bengal  Revenue  Terms,  Shanscrit,  Hindoo,  and 
other  Words  used  in  the  East  Indies  ;"  "  Persian  and 
English  Vocabulary ;"  "  Richardson's  Specimens  of 
Persian  Poetry,  or.  Odes  of  Hafiz,  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Paraphrase ;"  "  Balfour's  Forms  of 
Herkern,  corrected  from  a  Variety  of  Manuscripts, 
translated  into  Enghsh,  with  an  Index  of  Arabic 
Words  Explained,  and  Arranged  under  their  Proper 
Roots  ;■'  "The  Book  of  Knowledge;  or,  A  Grammar 
of  the  Persian  Language  ;"  also,  "  A  Persian  Copy 
Book,"  containing  a  great  variety  of  copies,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Nustaleck  hand.  After  he  relinquished 
the  printing  business,  he  edited  a  variety  of  works  for 
the  booksellers;  but,  as  a  creditable  support  for  him- 
self and  family  was  his  aim,  and  not  literary  reputa- 
tion,  most  of  his  works  have  appeared  under  fictitious 
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names: — "  An  Essay  on  Punctuation,"  "Annals  of 
Health  and  Long  Life,"  "  Principles  of  Punctuation 
or,  The  Art  of  Pointing  Familiarized,"  "  Principles  of 
Elocution,"  and  many  others,  as  dictionaries,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  &c.  &c.  They  have,  however,  gene- 
rally proved  successful  to  the  publishers,  as  their 
objects  were  useful,  and  nothing  ever  appeared  in 
them  contrary  to  good  morals  or  the  established  re- 
ligion and  government.  Mr.  Rousseau  died  in  great 
distress  in  1820. 

ROUSSEAU,   JEAN  BAPTISTE,   an    eminent 
French  lyric  poet,  born  at  Paris  in  1671-     He  was 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  but  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and,  at  an  early  period,  displayed  a  strong  taste 
for  poetry.     In  16S8  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
service'of  the  French  ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  and 
subsequently  accompanied  Marshal  Tallard  to  Eng- 
land as  his  secretary.     He   wrote  several  plays  for 
the  theatre,  on  the  success  of  one  of  which,  having, 
according  to  the  Parisian  custom,  appeared  on  the 
stage  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  audience, 
he.  is  said  to  have  had  the  ingratitude  to  disown  his 
father,  when  the  old  man,  rejoicing  at   his   son's 
triumph,  came  forward  to  speak  to  him,  before  the 
friends  who  surrounded  him.     In  1701  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles- 
lettres,  and  his  lyric  compositions  procured  him  high 
reputation  among  the  French  literati ;  but  his  turn 
for  satire,  and  his  quarrelsome  temper,  at  length  in- 
volved him  in  disgrace.     Some  abusive  and  indecent 
verses  were  circulated  at  Paris,  which  Rousseau  was 
accused  of  having  wi'itten,  but  which  he  disclaimed, 
and  professed  to  ha\'e  discovered  the  author  in  the 
person  of  his   enemy,  Saurin.     To  relieve  himself 
from  the  obloquy  under  which  he  laboured,  he  com- 
menced a  prosecution  of  that  academician,  for  com- 
posing the   defamatory  couplets   in   question,   and, 
having  failed  in  substantiating  the  allegation,  he  was 
exiled  from  France  in  1712.     He  went  to  Switzer- 
land, and  afterwards  resided  at  Vienna,   under  the 
patronage  of  Prince  Eugene.     The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  obtained 
a  pension  from  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  which  he  re- 
signed on  having  forfeited  the  favour  of  that  noble- 
man.    His  death  took  place  at  Brussels  in  1741. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  under  his 
own  inspection,  by  Tonson ;  and  since  his  death  they 
have  been  often  printed  in  various  forms.     The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Amar,  with  a  commentary  and  life 
of  the  author.     The  same  editor  has  also  published 
his  "  ffiuvres  Poetiques,"  with  a  commentary.  Rous- 
seau's works  are  four  books  of  Odes,  the  first  book 
containing  odes  from  the  Psalms  :  purity  and  elegance 
of  expression  are  here  combined  with  beauty  and 
dignity  of  versification  ;  but  the  lyric  enthusiasm  is 
often  wanting ;  cantatas,  of  which  he  was  the  creator, 
and  in  which  he  is  very  distinguished ;  epistles  in 
verse,  the  least  pleasing  of  his  works,   but  highly 
popular  in  their  da}',   on  account  of  their  satirical 
allusions  ;  allegories,   forced  and  monotonous ;  epi- 
grams, which,  next  to  his  odes  and  cantatas,  are  the 
best  of  his  works,   and,  with  some  exceptions,   are 
witty,  finely  turned,  and  well  expressed  ;  four  come- 
dies in  verse,  and  two  in  prose ;  his  operas  have  no 
merit. 

ROWE,  NICHOLAS,  a  distinguished  English 
dramatic  poet,  who  was  born  in  1673.  His  educa- 
tion was  commenced  at  Highgate,  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Westminster  school,  where  he  ac- 


classics.  His  father,  who  designed  him  for  the  law, 
took  him  from  Westminster  school  when  about  six- 
Ar^  l^^^  °^^^^'  ^"'^  entered  him  as  a  student  in  the 
Middle  lemple,  whereof  he  himself  was  a  member, 
that  he  might  have  him  under  his  immediate  care  and 
mstruction.  Being  called  to  the  bar  he  had  great 
prospects  of  advancement  in  that  profession  if  the 
love  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  poetry  in  particular,  had 
not  stopped  him  in  his  career.  To  him  there  appeared 
more  charms  in  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  /Eschy- 
lus,  than  in  all  the  records  of  antiquity ;  and  when 
A^f^™^  to  discern  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  he  began  to  think  with  contempt  of  all  other 
exceUencies  when  put  in  the  balance  with  the  en- 
chantments of  poetry  and  dramatic  genius. 


Mr.  Rowe  had  the  best  opportunity  of  rising  to 
eminence  in  the  law  by  means  of  the  patronage  of 
Sir  George  Treby,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  promote  him.  Dr. 
Welwood  observes  "  that  Sir  George  was  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers, 
of  that  time,  and  it  was  to  the  genteel  part  of  this 
study  that  Mr.  Rowe  chiefly  applied  himself." 

"  The  Ambitious  Stepmother,"  written  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  Mr.  Rowe's  age,  was  his  first  attempt  in 
the  drama.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Jersey. 
It  is  conducted  with  less  judgment  than  any  other  of 
our  author's  tragedies  ;  it  has  an  infinite  deal  of  fire 
in  it ;  the  business  is  precipitate,  and  the  characters 
active;  and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  Mr.  Rowe 
never  after  wrote  a  play  with  so  much  elevation  of 
spirit.  "  The  purity  of  the  language,"  says  Mr.  Wel- 
wood, "  the  justness  of  his  characters,  the  noble  ele- 
vation of  the  sentiments,  were  all  of  them  admirably 
adapted  to  the  plan  of  the  play." 

His  next  tragedy,  "Tamerlane,"  appeared  in  1702, 
was  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
dedicated  to  the  marquis  of  Hartington.  "  This  was 
the  tragedy  upon  which  Mr.  Rowe  valued  himself 
most,"  says  Mr.  Welwood.  "  In  it  he  aimed  at  a 
parallel  between  the  late  King  William  and  Tamer- 
lane, and  also  Bajazet  and  a  monarch  who  is  since 
dead.  Ihat  glorious  ambition  in  Tamerlane  to  break 
the  chains  of  enslaved  nations,  and  to  set  mankind 
free  from  the  encroachments  of  lawless  power,  are 
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painted  in  the  most  lively  as  well  as  the  most  ami- 
able colours." 

In  1 703  appeared  "  The  Fair  Penitent,"  Mr.  Rowe's 
next  tragedy.  It  was  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  dedicated  to  the  duchess  of  Ormond. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  finished  of  his  performances, 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  on  the  stage, 
of  which  it  still  keeps,  and  probably  will  long  keep, 
possession,  the  story  being  of  a  domestic  nature,  the 
fable  interesting,  and  the  language  delightful.  The 
character  of  Sciolto  is  strongly  marked,  Horatio  is 
the  most  amiable  of  all  characters,  and  is  so  sustained 
as  to  strike  an  audience  very  forcibly. 

Mr.  Rowe's  next  tragedy  was  "  Ulysses,"  first  acted, 
in  1706,  at  the  Queen's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  This  play 
is  not  at  present  in  possession  of  the  stage,  tliough  it 
highly  deserves  to  be  so,  as  the  character  of  Penelope 
is  an  excellent  example  of  conjugal  fidelity.  This 
play  has  business,  passion,  and  tragic  propriety,  to 
recommend  it.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Rowe  wrote  a 
comedy  in  three  acts,  called  "  The  Biter:"  it  was  per- 
formed at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  but 
without  success, the  author's  genius  not  lying  towards 
comedy.  Notwithstanding  its  unfavourable  recep- 
tion by  the  audience,  it  is  said  Rowe  himself  was 
highly  delighted  with  this  play. 

"  The  Royal  Convert"  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  1708,  and  v.'as  first  acted  at  the  Queen's  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket,  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Halifax. 
The  fable  of  this  play  is  taken  from  dark  and  barba- 
rous times,  and  the  scene  is  laid  among  our  ances- 
tors. Pihodogune  is  a  character  highly  tragical ;  vi- 
cious with  a  mind  that  must  have  been  truly  heroic 
if  formed  to  virtue.  In  1714  appeared  "  JaneShore," 
written  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare's  style,  first  acted 
at  the  theatre  royal,  Drury  Lane,  and  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  and  Dover.  The  conduct  of 
the  design  is  regular,  and  in  that  sense  it  partakes  not 
of  Shakspeare's  wildness ;  the  poetry  is  uniform, 
which  marks  it  to  be  Rowe's ;  but  in  that  it  is  very 
different  from  Shakspeare,  whose  excellency  does 
not  consist  merely  in  the  beauty  of  soft  language  or 
descriptions,  but  in  the  general  power  of  his  drama, 
the  boldness  of  the  images,  and  the  force  of  his  cha- 
racters. As  this  play  chiefly  exhibits  familiar  scenes 
and  private  distress,  it  takes  possession  of  the  heart, 
and  will  probably  long  retain  possession  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Rowe's  last  tragedy  was  "  Lady  Jane  Grey," 
performed  in  1715,  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick.  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  author  of  "  Pheedra 
and  Hippolitus,"  designed  writing  a  tragedy  on  this 
subject,  and  at  his  death  left  some  loose  hints  and 
short  sketches  of  scenes  which  were  put  into  Mr. 
Rowe's  hands,  who  acknowledges  he  bon-owed  part 
of  one  scene,  and  inserted  it  in  his  third  act,  viz.  that 
between  Guilford  and  Lady  Jane.  It  is  not  much  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Smith  did  not  finish  this  play, 
since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  so  much  above  him 
as  a  dramatist ;  for  if  we  may  judge  of  Mr.  Smith's 
abilities  of  writing  for  the  stage  by  his  "  Pheedra  and 
Hippolitus,"  it  would  not  have  been  so  well  executed 
as  by  Rowe.  "  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus"  is  a  play 
without  passion,  though  of  inimitable  versification  ; 
and  in  the  words  of  a  late  poet  we  may  say  of  it,  that 
not  the  character  but  the  poet  speaks. 

Mr.  Rowe  likewise  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  and  prefixed  the  life  of  that  great 
man  from  materials  which  he  had  been  industrious 


enough  to  collect  in  the  county  where  Shakspeare  was 
born.  To  this  edition,  published  in  1709,  he  also 
added  a  preface.  If  this  edition  added  not  to  Mr. 
Rowe's  fame,  it  at  least  increased  the  popularity  of  his 
author.  It  would  be  injurious  to  tiie  memory  of  Mr. 
Rowe  to  omit  taking  notice  of  his  translation  of  Quil- 
let's "  Callipccdia,"  and  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia;"  the  ver- 
sification in  both  is  musical  and  well  adapted  to  the 
subject.  "When  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he  appointed 
Mr.  Rowe  his  under- secretary.  He  continued  in  this 
employment  near  three  years,  till  the  death  of  his 
patron,  after  which  event  all  avenues  were  stopped  to 
his  preferment ;  and  during  the  rest  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  occupations. 
While  Mr.  Rowe  was  thus  without  a  patron,  he  went 
one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord 
high  treasurer  of  England,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Tory  faction,  who  asked  him  if  he  understood  Spa- 
nish well  ?  he  answered.  No  ;  but  imagining  his  lord- 
ship might  intend  to  send  him  into  Spain  on  some 
honourable  commission,  he  added,  "  that  in  a  short 
time  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  presently  be  able 
both  to  understand  and  speak  it."  The  earl  approv- 
ing of  what  he  said,  Mr.  Rowe  took  his  leave,  and 
immediately  retired  out  of  town  to  a  private  country 
farm,  where  within  a  few  months  he  learned  the  Spa- 
nish tongue,  and  then  waited  again  on  the  earl  to  give 
him  an  account  of  his  diligence.  His  lordship  now 
demanding  if  he  was  sure  he  understood  it  tho- 
roughl}',  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
merely  exclaimed,  "  How  happy  are  you,  Mr.  Rowe, 
that  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  and  understand- 
ing '  Don  Quixote'  in  the  original !"  This  indiflfer- 
ence  was  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  regard  which 
King  George  I.  testified  for  Mr.  Rowe's  merit.  Upon 
his  accession  to  the  crown  he  was  made  poet  lau- 
reate, and  one  of  the  land  surveyors  of  the  customs  in 
the  port  of  London.  The  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  II.,  conferred  on  him  the  place  of  clerk  of  his 
council ;  and  the  lord  chancellor,  Parker,  the  day  he 
received  the  seals,  appointed  him,  imasked,  secretary 
of  the  presentations. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Parsons,  and  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Devenish,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Dorset- 
shire. By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  and  by  the  se- 
cond a  daughter. 

Mr.  Rowe  died  the  6th  of  December,  1718,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  on  the 
19th  in  Westminster  Abbey,  over  against  Chaucer,  his 
body  being  attended  by  a  vast  number  of  friends. 
Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  West- 
minster, out  of  a  particular  mark  of  esteem  for  him 
as  a  schoolfellow,  honoured  his  ashes  by  performing 
the  last  offices  himself.  A  sumptuous  monument  was 
afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  wife,  lor 
which  Mr.  Pope  wrote  an  epitaph,  which  we  here 
insert  : — 

"  Thy  relies,  Rowe  !  to  this  sad  shrine  we  trust. 
Anil  near  thy  Shakspeare  plate  thy  honouv'd  bust: 
Oh  !  next  him  skill'd  to  draw  the  tender  tear. 
For  never  heart  felt  passion  more  sincere ; 
To  nobler  sentiment  to  fire  the  brave. 
For  never  Briton  more  disdain'd  a  slave. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade  and  endless  rest! 
Blest  in  thy  j.;eiiius,  in  thy  love  too  blest!   ' 
And  blest  that  timely  from  our  scene  remov'd 
Thy  soul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  lov'd. 
To  these  so  moura'd  in  death,  so  lov'd  in  life. 
The  chadless  purenl  and  the  widow'd  wife. 
With  tears,  inscribe  this  monumental  stone 
That  liulds  tUeir  ashes  and  e.xpects  her  own." 
3G2 
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Dr.  Welwood  has  given  us  the  following  character 
of  Mr.  Rowe  : — "  As  to  his  person  it  was  graceful  and 
well  made,  his  face  regular  and  of  a  manly  beauty. 
As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and  ani- 
mal faculties  excelled  in  a  high  degree.  He  had  a 
quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  penetration,  and 
a  large  compass  of  thought,  with  singular  dexterity 
and  easiness  in  making  his  thoughts  to  be  under- 
stood. He  was  master  of  most  parts  of  polite  learn- 
ing, especially  the  classical  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin ;  understood  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages  ;  and  spoke  the  first  fluently  and  the  other 
tolerably  well.  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  histories  in  their  original  lan- 
guages, and  most  that  are  wrote  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  had  a  good  taste  in  philo- 
sophy;  and  having  a  firm  impression  of  rehgion  upon 
his  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  in  both  which  he  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  times  he  retired  into  the  country,  which 
were  frequent.  He  expressed  on  all  occasions  his 
full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  :  and 
being  a  sincere  member  of  the  established  church 
himself,  he  pitied,  but  condemned  not,  those  that  dis- 
sented from  it.  He  abhorred  the  principles  of  perse- 
cuting men  upon  the  account  of  their  opinions  in  re- 
ligion; and,  being  strict  in  his  own,  he  took  it  not  upon 
him  to  censure  those  of  another  persuasion.  His  con- 
versation was  pleasant,  witty,  and  learned,  without  the 
least  tincture  of  affectation  or  pedantry  ;  and  his  ini- 
mitable manner  of  diverting  and  enlivening  the  com- 
pany, made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humour  when  he  was  in  it.  Envy  and  detraction 
seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  his  constitution,  and 
whatever  provocations  he  met  with  at  any  time  he 
passed  them  over  without  the  least  thought  of  resent- 
ment or  revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Zoilus,  so  Mr. 
Rowe  had  sometimes  his  ;  for  there  were  not  wanting 
malevolent  people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too,  that 
would  now  and  then  bark  at  his  best  performances  ; 
but  he  was  so  much  conscious  of  his  own  genius,  and 
had  so  much  good  nature,  as  to  forgive  them  ;  nor 
could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  return  them  an  answer. 
The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  not  the  less 
fit  for  business,  and  nobody  applied  himself  closer  to 
it  when  it  required  his  attendance.  When  he  had 
just  got  to  be  easy  in  his  fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  make  it  better,  death  swept  him  away,  and  in 
him  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  best  men,  as 
■well  as  one  of  the  best  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died, 
like  a  Christian  and  philosopher,  in  charity  with  all 
mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God." 

The  dramas  of  Rowe  are  well  known,  we  therefore 
take  a  classical  imitation  as  a  specimen  of  his  style. 
It  is  from  the  third  book  of  Horace,  and  exhibits  con- 
siderable point  and  spirit. 

"  Hail,  gentle  Cask  !  whose  venerable  head, 

With  hoary  down  and  ancient  dust  o'erspread, 

Proclaims  that  since  the  vine  first  brought  thee  forth, 

Old  age  has  added  to  thy  worth. 

Whether  the  sprightly  juice  thou  dost  contain 

Thy  votaries  will  to  wit  and  love'; 

Or  senseless  noise  and  lewdness  move, 

Or  sleep,  the  cure  of  these  and  ev'rj-  other  pain. 

Since  to,some  day  propitious  and  great, 

Justly  at  first  thou  wast  design'd  by  fate  : 

This  day,  the  happiest  of  thy  many  years. 

With  thee  I  will  forget  my  cares  ; 

To  my  Corvinus'  health  t"liou  sha'it  go  round, 

(Since  thou  art  ripen'd  for  to-day. 

And  longer  age  would  bring  decay) 

Till  ev'ry  anxious  thought  iu  the  rich  stream  be  drown'd 


To  thee  my  friend  liis  rongluiess  shall  submit, 

And  Socrates  himself  a  while  forget. 

Thus,  when  old  Cato  would  sometimes  unbend 

The  rugged  stitTness  of  his  mind. 

Stern  and  severe  the  Stoick  quatf'd  his  bowl. 

His  frozen  virtue  felt  the  charm. 

And  soon  grew  pleas'd  and  soon  grew  warm,  [soul. 

And  l)less'd  the  sprightly  pow'r  that  cheer'd  his  gloomy 

With  kind  constraint  ill  nature  thou  dost  bend. 

And  mould  the  snarling  Cynic  to  a  friend. 

The  sage  reserv'd,  and  fam'd  for  gravity, 

Finds  all  he  knows  summ'd  up  in  thee,| 

And  by  thy  pow'r  unluck'd  grows  easy,  gay,  and  free. 

The  swain  who  did  some  cred'lous  nymph  persuade 

To  grant  him  all,  inspir'd  by  thee, 

Devotes  her  to  his  vanity. 

And  to  his  fellow  fops  toasts  the  abandon'd  maid. 

The  wretch  who,  press'd  beneath  a  load  of  cares. 
And  lab'ring  with  continual  woes  despairs, 
If  thy  kind  warmth  does  his  chill'd  sense  invade, 
From  earth  he  rears  his  drooping  head, 
:    Reviv'd  by  thee  he  ceases  now  to  mourn  ; 
His  flying  cares  give  way  to  haste. 
And  to  the  god  resign  his  breast. 
Where  hopes  of  better  days  and  better  things  return. 

The  lab'ring  hind  who,  with  hard  toil  and  pains. 
Amidst  his  wants  a  wretched  life  maintains, 
If  thy  rich  juice  his  homely  supper  crown. 
Hot  with  thy  fires  and  bolder  grown, 
Of  kings  and  other  arbitrarj'  pow'r. 
And  how  by  impious  arms  they  reiga. 
Fiercely  he  talks  with  rude  disdain. 
And  vows  to  be  a  slave,  to  be  a  wretcti,  no  more. 

Fair  queen  of  Love,  and  thou  great  god  of  Wine ! 

Hear  ev'ry  Grace  and  all  ye  Pow'rs  divine. 

All  that  to  mirth  and  friendship  do  incline  ! 

Crown  this  auspicious  Cask  and  happy  night 

With  all  things  that  can  give  delight ; 

Be  ev'ry  care  and  anxious  thought  away  ! 

Ye  Tapers!  still  be  bright  and  clear, 

Rival  the  moon  and  each  pale  star. 

Your  beams  shall  yield  to  none  but  his^who  brings  the  day." 

ROWE,  ELIZABETH,  a  clever  English  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Ilchester  in  Somersetshire  in  1674. 
She  was  early  imbued  with  the  truths  of  religion, 
and  her  biographer  says  that,  when  a  child,  "  her 
strongest  bent  was  to  poetry  and  writing.  Poetry 
indeed  was  her  favourite  employment,  in  youth  her 
most  distinguished  excellence.  So  prevalent  was  her 
genius  this  way  that  her  very  prose  hath  all  the 
charms  of  verse  without  the  fetters;  the  same  fire 
and  elevation,  the  same  bright  images,  bold  figures, 
rich  and  flowing  diction.  She  could  hardly  write  a 
familiar  letter,  but  it  bore  the  stamp  of  the  poet.  One 
of  her  acquaintances  remembers  to  have  heard  her  say, 
she  began  to  write  verses  at  twelve  years  old,  which 
was  almost  as  soon  as  she  could  write  at  all.  In  the 
year  1696,  the  twenty-second  of  her  age,  a  collection 
of  her  poems,  on  various  occasions,  was  published, 
at  the  desire  of  two  of  her  friends,  which  we  may  sup- 
pose did  not  contain  all  that  she  had  by  her,  since  the 
ingenious  prefacer  gives  the  reader  reason  to  hope  that 
the  author  might,  in  a  little  while,  be  prevailed  with  to 
oblige  the  world  with  a  second  part  no  way  inferior 
to  this  former.  The  occasion  of  her  poetical  name, 
Philomela,  which  from  this  time  she  was  known  by 
to  the  world,  whether  she  assumed  it  herself,  or  was 
complimented  with  it  by  her  friends,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  ;  the  latter  is  most  probable  :  and  that 
it  was  given  her  at  the  publication  of  these  poems,  be- 
fore which,  her  modesty  not  consenting  that  her  own 
name  should  appear,  this  was  substituted  in  the  room 
of  it,  as  bearing  a  very  easy  allusion  to  it,  and  hap- 
pily expressing  the  softness  and  harmony  of  her 
verses,  not  less  soothing  and  melodious  than  the 
strains  of  the  nightingale,  when  from  some  leafy 
shade  she  fills  the  woods  with  her  melancholy  plaints. 
Though  many  of  these  poems  are  of  the  religious  kind, 
and  all  of  them  consistent  with  the  strictest  regard 
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to  the  rules  of  virtue,  yet  some  things  in  them  gave 
her  no  Uttle  uneasiness  in  advanced  life.  To  a  mind 
that  had  so  entirely  subdued  its  passions,  or  devoted 
them  to  the  honour  of  its  Maker,  and  endued  with 
the  tenderest  moral  sense,  what  she  could  not  abso- 
lutely approve  appeared  unpardonable;  and,  not 
satisfied  to  have  done  nothinof  that  injured  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  virtue,  she  was  displeased  with  herself 
for  having  writ  any  thing  that  did  not  directly  pro- 
mote it." 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rowe  in- 
dulged her  unconquerable  inclination  to  solitude  by 
retiring  to  Frome  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  place  the  greater  part  of  her  estates  lay. 
When  she  forsook  the  town,  she  determined  to  re- 
turn to  it  no  more,  but  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
her  life  to  an  absolute  retirement ;  yet  on  some  few 
occasions  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  violate  this  re- 
solution. In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  ho- 
nourable Mrs.  Thynne,  she  passed  some  months  with 
her  in  London,  after  the  death  of  her  daughter  the 
Lady  Brooke;  and  on  the  decease  of  Mrs. Thynne  her- 
self, she  was  entreated  by  the  countess  of  Hertford, 
to  reside  some  time  with  her  at  Marlborough,  to 
soften,  by  her  conversation  and  friendship,  the  severe 
affliction  of  the  loss  of  so  e.xcellent  a  mother.  Yet, 
even  on  these  occasions,  she  never  quitted  her  retreat 
without  very  sincere  regret,  and  always  returned  to 
it  again  as  soon  as  ever  she  could  with  decency  dis- 
engage herself  from  the  importunity  of  her  noble 
friends.  'Twas  in  this  recess  that  she  composed  the 
most  celebrated  of  her  works,  "Friendship  in  Death," 
and  the  several  parts  of  the  "  Letters  Moral  and  En- 
tertaining." The  drift  of  "The  Letters  from  the 
Dead"  is  (as  the  ingenious  author  of  the  preface  ex- 
presses it)  to  impress  the  notion  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, without  which  all  virtue  and  religion,  with 
their  temporal  and  eternal  good  consequences,  must 
fall  to  the  ground ;  and  to  make  the  mind  contract, 
as  it  were  unawares,  an  habitual  persuasion  of  our 
future  existence,  by  writings  built  on  that  foundation, 
and  addressed  to  the  affections  and  imagination."  It 
may  also  be  added,  that  the  design  both  of  these,  and 
"  The  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining,"  is  by  ficti- 
tious examples  of  heroic  virtue,  and  the  most  generous 
benevolence,  to  allure  the  reader  to  the  practice  of 
every  thing  that  ennobles  human  nature,  and  benefits 
the  world  ;  and  by  just  and  lively  images  of  the  re- 
morse and  misery  attendant  on  vice,  to  warn  the 
young  and  unthinking  from  being  seduced  to  ruin  by 
the  enchanting  name  of  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Rowe  enjoyed  an  uncommon  strength  of 
constitution,  and  had  passed  a  long  series  of  years 
with  scarce  any  indisposition  severe  enough  to  con- 
fine her  to  her  bed.  But  about  half  a  year  before  her 
decease,  she  was  attacked  by  a  distemper,  which 
seemed  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  others,  attended  with 
danger.  Though  this  disorder,  as  she  expressed  her- 
self to  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  found  her 
mind  not  quite  so  well  prepared  to  meet  death  as 
usual  ;  yet  when,  by  devout  contemplations  on  the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  her  blessed  Redeemer, 
she  had  fortified  herself  against  that  fear  and  diffi- 
dence from  which  the  most  exalted  piety  does  not  al- 
ways secure  us  in  such  an  awful  hour,  she  experienced 
such  divine  satisfaction  and  transport  that  she  said, 
with  tears  of  joy,  "  She  knew  not  that  she  had  ever 
felt  the  like  in  all  her  life ;"  and  she  repeated  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  Pope's  verses,  entitled  "  The  Dying 


Christian  to  his  Soul,"  with  an  air  of  such  intense 
pleasure  as  evidenced  she  really  felt  all  the  elevated 
sentiments  of  pious  ecstacy  and  triumph  which 
breathe  in  that  beautiful  piece  of  sacred  poetry.  Af- 
ter this  threatening  illness,  Mrs.  Rowe  recovered  her 
usual  good  state  of  health  ;  and  though  at  the  time  of 
her  decease  she  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  yet 
her  temperance,  and  the  calmness  of  her  mind,  un- 
disturbed with  uneasy  cares  and  passions,  encouraged 
her  friends  to  flatter  themselves  with  a  much  longer 
enjoyment  of  so  valuable  a  life  than  it  pleased  hea- 
ven to  allow  them.  On  the  day  in  which  she  was 
seized  with  that  distemper,  which  in  a  few  hours 
proved  mortal,  she  seemed  to  those  about  her  to  be  in 
perfect  health  and  vigour  ;  and  in  the  evening,  about 
eight  o'clock,  she  conversed  with  a  friend,  with  all 
her  wonted  vivacity,  and  not  without  laughter,  after 
which  she  retired  to  her  chamber.  At  about  ten, 
her  servant,  hearing  some  noise  in  her  mistress's 
room,  ran  instantly  into  it,  and  foimd  lier  fallen  off 
the  chair  on  the  floor,  speechless.  She  had  the  im- 
mediate assistance  of  a  physician  and  surgeon,  but 
all  the  means  used  were  without  success  ;  and  after 
having  given  one  groan,  she  expired,  a  few  minutes 
before  two  o'clock,  on  Sunday  morning,  February 
20th,  1737. 

We  have  space  but  for  a  single  letter  of  this  clever 
authoress.  It  forms  part  of  her  imaginary  corre- 
spondence between  the  dead  and  living: — "This  will 
find  you,  my  lord,  confirmed  in  your  infidelity,  by 
your  late  disappointment.  It  was  not  in  my  power 
to  give  you  the  evidence  of  a  future  state,  which  you 
desired,  and  I  had  rashly  promised  ;  but  since  this 
engagement  was  a  secret  to  every  mortal  but  our- 
selves, you  must  be  assured  [that  this  comes  from 
your  deceased  friend,  whose  friendship,  you  see,  has 
reached  beyond  the  grave.  In  my  last  sickness,  we 
fi.xed  on  the  time  and  place  of  my  appearance.  You 
was  punctual  to  the  appointment :  for  though  I  was 
not  permitted  to  make  myself  visible,  I  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  know  if  you  had  the  resolution  to  attend 
the  solemnity  of  a  visit  from  the  dead.  The  hour  was 
come  ;  the  clock  from  a  neighbouring  steeple  struck 
one  ;  no  human  voice  was  heard  to  break  the  awful 
silence  ;  the  moon  and  stars  shone  clear  in  their  mid- 
night splendour,  and  glimmered  through  the  trees, 
which,  in  lofty  rows,  led  to  the  centre  of  a  grove, 
where  I  was  engaged  to  meet  you.  I  saw  you  enter 
the  walks,  with  a  careless  incredulous  air;  not  the 
least  concern  or  expectation  appeared  in  your  looks  ; 
as  if  you  came  there  only  in  regard  to  your  own  word, 
and  a  sort  of  respect  to  my  memory.  However,  the 
calmness  of  the  night  induced  you  to  walk  till  the 
morning  began  to  break ;  when  you  retired,  singing 
an  idle  song  you  had  got  out  of  '  The  Fairy  Tales.' 
By  the  gaiety  of  your  temper  you  seemed  pleased, 
my  lord,  with  a  new  proof  against  a  future  life,  and 
happy  to  find  yourself  (as  you  concluded)  on  a  level 
with  the  beasts  that  perish — A  glorious  advantage ! 
and  worthy  of  your  triumph  !  ' 

"  But  we  have  so  often  discoursed  on  this  subject 
that  I  would  not  tire  you  with  the  repetition  of  any 
thing  past ;  only,  once  more  to  make  way  to  your 
reason  by  moving  your  passions,  in  recollecting  the 
manner  of  your  brother's  death,  which  was  all  a  de- 
monstration of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  what 
heights  of  fortitude  that  prospect  could  raise  the 
heart  of  man,  at  the  hour  of  terror,  and  in  the  jaws 
of  death.     With  what  a  steady  composure  did  he  en- 
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dure  the  violence  of  his  distemper !  with  what  convic- 
tion and  full  assurance  expect  the  reward  of  his  piety  1 
with  what  a  graceful  resignation  did  he  receive  the 
sentence  of  death,  when,  at  his  importunity,  the  phy- 
sicians told  him  there  v/ere  no  hopes  of  his  recovery  ! 
'  Then  I  have  but  a  few  weary  steps,'  he  replied,  '  and 
the  journey  of  life  will  be  finished.'  This  was  not  a 
time  for  affectation.  All  was  open  undissembled  good- 
ness, and  true  greatness  of  mind.  Nothing  else  could 
have  supported  him,  when  every  circumstance  of  life 
conspired  to  allure  him  back  to  life,  to  deepen  the 
shadows  of  the  grave,  and  make  the  king  of  terrors 
more  terrible. 

"  There  was  not,  my  lord,  among  the  race  of  men, 
a  more  lovely  and  agreeable  person  than  your  brother. 
His  marriage  was  just  concluded  with  the  charming 
Cleora;  he  had  just  finished  a  noble  seat  and  fine 
gardens  to  receive  her.  When  he  was  near  death, 
she  came  at  his  request  to  take  a  last  and  sad  farewell. 
Angels  might  have  sorroM'ed  to  see  tears  in  the  bright- 
est eyes  on  earth;  while  her  tenderness  for  him  would 
have  disguised  her  anguish.  This,  with  the  sight  of 
a  fond  young  sister,  fainting  in  her  woman's  arms  ; 
your  aged  father  sitting  near,  silent  and  stupid  with 
his  grief ;  what  could  support  the  mind  of  man  in 
such  complicated  distress !  The  accomplished  youth, 
who  had  all  that  was  gentle  and  humane  in  his  dis- 
position, must  have  betrayed  some  weakness  if  he 
had  not  been  assisted  by  a  power  superior  to  nature. 
But  how  eqiial,  how  steady  was  his  mind  !  how  be- 
coming, how  graceful  his  whole  behaviour !  Never 
was  the  last,  the  closing  part  of  life  performed  with 
more  decency  and  grandeur.  His  reason  was  clear 
and  elevated,  and  his  words  were  the  very  language 
of  immortality,  and  excited  at  the  same  time  both 
pity  and  envy  in  those  that  were  near  him.  When 
the  cold  sweats  hung  on  his  brows,  and  his  breath 
and  speech  failed,  joy  struggled  through  the  decay 
of  nature,  and  a  heavenly  smile  sat  on  his  face  ;  a 
smile  that  at  once  compelled  our  tears,  and  accused 
us  of  weakness  in  them.  You,  my  lord,  attended  him 
to  the  last  moment  of  life  ;  and  when  I  pressed  this 
as  an  argument  of  a  future  state,  you  confessed, 
that  though  you  thought  religion  a  delusion,  it  was 
the  most  agreeable  delusion  in  the  world;  and  that 
men  who  flattered  themselves  with  those  gay  visions, 
had  much  the  advantage  of  those  that  saw  notbing 
before  them  but  a  gloomy  imcertainty  or  the  dread- 
ful hope  of  annihilation.  From  this  uncertainty  I 
•was  very  solicitous  to  draw  you,  while  I  was  in  a  mor- 
tal state ;  but  I  have  now  a  more  ardent  desire  to 
convince  you,  though  I  cannot  obtain  the  permission 
to  give  you  that  evidence  you  requested.  However, 
this  letter  may  satisfy  you  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  ex- 
istence ;  nor  is  an  apparition  from  the  dead  a  greater 
miracle  than  a  variety  of  objects  that  daily  surround 
you,  and  owe  the  loss  of  their  effect  to  your  familia- 
rity with  them.  Happy  minds  in  this  superior  state 
are  still  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  mortals,  and 
make  a  thousand  kind  visits  to  their  friends ;  to 
whom,  if  the  laws  of  the  immaterial  world  did  not 
forbid,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  themselves  visible, 
by  the  splendour  of  their  own  vehicles,  and  the  com- 
mand they  have  en  the  powers  of  material  things 
and  the  organs  of  sight.  It  often  seems  a  miracle  to 
us  that  you|do  not  perceive  us;  for  we  are  not  se])arate 
from  you  by  places,  but  by  the  different  conditions 
of  the  states  we  are  in." 

ROWLANDS,  HENRY,   an  antiquary  of  con- 


siderable research,  -who  was  a  native  of  tlie  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  and,  being  a  member  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, obtained  the  living  of  Slanfadden  in  his 
native  island.  He  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  his 
favourite  pursuit,  of  which  he  published  an  account 
under  the  title  of  "  Mona  Antiqua  Restaurata,  an 
Archaeological  Discourse  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey."     He  died  in  1722. 

ROWLANDSON,    THOMAS.— This    talented 
English  artist  was  born  in  London  in  July  1756,  and 
educated  at  a  then  celebrated  school  in  Soho  Square. 
Richard  Burke,  son  of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke, 
was  his  schoolfellow.     Mr.  Holman,  the  tragedian, 
was  also  educated  there.     At  a  very  early  period  of 
his  childhood,  Rowlandson  gave  presage  of  his  future 
talent,    and  he  drew  humorous   characters   of  his 
m.aster  and  many  of  his  scholars  before  he  was  ten 
years  old.     The  margins  of  his  school  books  were 
covered  with  these  his  handyworks.      In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  was  entered  a 
student  in  one  of  the  drawing  academies  there,  where 
he  made  rapid  advances  in  the  study  of  the  human 
figure ;  and  during  his  residence,  which  was  nearly 
two  years,  he  occasionally  indulged  his  satirical  ta- 
lent in  portraying  the  characteristics  of  the  French 
people.     On  his  return  to  London,  he  resumed  his 
studies  at  the  royal  academy,  then  held  in   some 
apartments  at  Old  Somerset  House.     He  had  been 
admitted  on  the  list  of  students  before  his  A-isit  to 
Paris.      The   celebrated    Mr.    Bannister,   who   had 
evinced  an  equal  predilection  for  the  graphic  art, 
was  at  this  time  a  fellow-student;  and  it  was  here 
that  that  friendship  commenced  between  them  which 
continued    through    life.     The  elder    Rowlandson, 
who  was  of  a  specidative   turn,  lost   considerable 
sums  in  experimenting  upon  various  branches  of 
manufactures,  which  were  tried  on  too  large  a  scale 
for  his  means;  hence  his  affairs  became  embarrassed, 
and  his   son,  before  he  had  attained  his  manhood, 
was  obliged  to  support  himself.     He,  however,  de- 
rived that  assistance  from  an  aunt  which  his  father's 
reverse  of  fortune  had  withheld.     This  lady  was  a 
Mademoiselle  Chattelier,  married  to  Thomas  Row- 
landson, his   uncle.     She  amply  supplied  him  with 
money;    and    to    this    indulgence,    perhaps,     may 
be  traced   those  careless  habits  which  attended  his 
early    career,    and   for    which  he    was    remarkable 
through  life.     At  her  decease,  she  left  him  7000/., 
much    plate,    trinkets,    and    other    valuable     pro- 
perty.     He   then  indulged    his    predilection  for  a 
joyous  life,  and  mixed  himself  with  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.     Whilst   at  Paris,  being  of  a  social  spirit,  he 
sought  the  company  of  dashing  young  men;  and, 
among  other  evils,  imbibed  a  love  for  play.     He  was 
known  in  London  at  many  of  the  fashionable  gam- 
ing houses,  alternately  won   and  lost  without  emo- 
tion, till  at  length  he  Avas  minus  several  thousand 
pounds.     He  thus  dissipated  the  amount  of  more 
than  one  valuable  legacy.  It  was  said  to  his  honour, 
however,  that  he  always  played  with  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman,  and  his  word  passed  current,  even  when 
with  an  empty  purse.     This  uncontrollable  passion 
for  gaming,  strange  to  say,  subverted  not  his  princi- 
ples.    He  was  scrupulously  upright  in  all  his  pecu- 
niary transactions,    and  ever  avoided   getting   into 
debt.     He  has  been  known,  after  having  lost  all  he 
possessed,  to  return  home  to  his  professional  studies, 
sit  down  coolly  to  fabricate  a  series  of  new  designs, 
and  to  exclaim,  with  stoical  philosophy,  "I  have 
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played  the  fool,  but  (holding  up  his  pencils)  here  is 
my  resource."  It  is  not  generally  known,  that, 
however  coarse  and  slight  may  be  the  generality  of 
his  humorous  and  political  etchings,  many  of  which 
were  the  careless  effusions  of  a  few  hours,  his  early 
works  were  wrought  with  care  ;  and  his  studies  from 
the  human  figure,  at  the  royal  academy,  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  the  justly-admired  Mortimer. 
From  the  versatility  of  his  talent,  the  fecundity  of 
his  imagination,  the  grace  and  elegance  with  which 
he  could  design  his  groups,  added  to  the  almost 
miraculous  despatch  with  which  he  supplied  his  em- 
ployers with  compositions  upon  every  subject,  it  has 
been  the  theme  of  regret  amongst  his  friends  that  he 
was  not  more  careful  of  his  reputation.  His  style, 
which  was  purely  his  own,  was  most  original.  He 
drew  a  bold  outline  with  the  reed-pen,  in  a  tint  com- 
posed of  vermilion  and  Indian  ink,  washed  in  the 
general  effect  in  chiaro-scuro,  and  tinted  the  whole 
with  the  proper  colours.  This  manner,  though 
slight,  in  many  instances  was  most  effective;  and  it 
is  known,  on  indubitable  authority,  that  the  late  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  successor  to  the  chair  of 
the  royal  academy,  have  each  declared  that  some  of 
his  drawings  would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest 
masters  of  design  of  the  old  schools.  For  many  years, 
for  he  was  too  idle  to  seek  new  employment,  his 
kind  friend  and  best  adviser,  Mr.  Ackerman,  sup- 
plied him  with  ample  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  The  many  works  which  his  pencil  illustrated 
are  existing  evidences  of  this.  Many  successions  of 
plates  for  new  editions  of  those  popular  volumes, 
"  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,"  "  The 
Dance  of  Death,"  "  The  Dance  of  Life,"  and  other 
well  known  productions  of  the  versatile  pen  of  the 
late  Mr.  Coomb,  will  long  be  regarded  as  memen- 
tos of  his  graphic  humour.  It  should  be  repeated, 
that  his  reputation  has  not  been  justly  appreciated. 
No  artist  of  the  past  or  present  school,  perhaps, 
ever  expressed  so  much  as  Rowlandson,  with  so  little 
effort,  or  with  so  small  and  evident  an  appearance  of 
the  absence  of  labour.  The  death  of  this  artist 
took  place  in  1S27. 

ROWLEY,  WILLIAM,  a  dramatic  writer  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  who  was  one  of  the  company  of 
players  under  the  protection  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  a  comic  actor,  but  is  now  only  known  from 
his  writings,  which  v.'ere  very  popular ;  amongst  these 
we  many  mention  his  play  entitled  "  A  New  Wonder, 
a  Woman  Never  Vext,"  and  the  "The  Witch  of 
Edmonton."  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  plays  for  other  dramatists. 

ROXBURGH,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English 
physician  and  naturahst  who  for  many  years  exer- 
cised his  profession  in  India,  and  was  also  superin- 
tendent of  the  splendid  botanic  garden  in  Calcutta. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  settled  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died  in  1815.  He  was  the  author  of  "  An 
Account  of  the  Plants  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel," 
"  A  Botanical  Description  of  a  New  Species  of 
Swietenia  or  Mahogany,"  "  Essay  on  the  Natural 
Order  of  the  Scitaminese,"  &c. 

ROXBURGH,  DUKE  OF.— This  nobleman  was 
a  celebrated  bibhomanist.  His  library  of  9353  works, 
which  was  particularly  rich  in  old  romances  of  chi- 
valry and  in  early  English  poetry,  was  sold  by 
public  auction  in  London  in  1812.  The  prices  paid 
for  some  works  were  enormous.  A  folio  copy  of  the 
first  edition   of  "Boccaccio"  dated  Venice,   1471, 
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was  bought  by  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  now  duke 
of  Marlborough,  for  2260/.  sterling;  a  copy  of 
the  first  work  printed  by  Caxton,  dated  1471,  "  Re- 
cuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,"  was  sold  for  1000 
guineas;  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "  Shak- 
speare"  for  100  guineas.  The  Roxburgh  club,  formed 
in  commemoration  of  this  triumph  of  bibhomany, 
celebrated  its  anniversary,  on  that  of  the  sale  of  the 
"  Boccaccio."  Every  year,  one  of  the  members  wa.s 
required  to  be  at  the  e.xpense  of  an  impression  of 
some  rare  book,  of  which  only  copies  enough  for  the 
club  were  struck  off. 

ROYER-COLLARD,  PIERRE  PAUL,  a  French 
orator  who  was  born  in  1763  at  Sompuis,  near  Vitry 
le  Francois,  and  in  1789  was  chosen  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  then  elected  a  member 
of  the  common  council  of  Paris,  being  considered  a 
friend  of  legal  freedom.  With  the  10th  of  August 
his  membership  ceased,  and  he  passed  safely  through 
the  bloody  period  of  1793  and  1794,  and  in  May 
1797  was  ciiosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred,  from  the  department  of  Marne ;  but  three 
months  later  he  was  expelled  because  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  oath  required  of  the  clergy.  He  after- 
wards, together  with  the  marquis  of  Clermount- 
Gallerande,  the  abbe  Montesquiou,  and  M.  Becquey, 
was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  king  of  France, 
until  Louis  XVIII.  fled  to  England,  when  this  body 
was  dissolved.  Royer-CoUard  now  lived  devoted  to  the 
sciences,  and  in  1811  was  made  dean  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  and  ])rofessor  of  the  history  of 
modern  philosophy.  Here,  for  two  years,  he  dis- 
played the  talents  of  a  Pascal ;  so  profound  was  he 
in  theory,  so  convincing  was  his  logic,  and  so  ani- 
mated and  eloquent  his  delivery.  He  likewise  ex- 
hibited the  rare  talent  of  philosophical  eloquence  as  a 
political  orator  in  the  chamber,  where  his  calm  and 
firm  character  gave  something  of  the  sublime  to  his 
independent  thought.  Royer-Collard  adhered,  as 
appears  from  his  "Discourses,"  printed  in  December, 
1813,  to  the  Scotch  school  of  philosophy.  In  1814 
Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  director-general  of  the 
press  and  the  book  trade,  and  afterwards  state  coun- 
sellor and  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour.  When 
Napoleon  returned,  in  1815,  he  resigned  all  his  poli- 
tical oflfices  and  remained  only  a  professor.  After 
the  second  restoration  he  was  again  called  into  the 
council  of  state,  and  appointed  president  of  the  de- 
partment of  education.  Here  he  effected  much  good, 
especially  in  the  normal  school,  which  is  now  abo- 
lished; he  likewise  defendeu  all  he  could  against  the 
effects  of  party  hatred.  In  the  session  of  the  cham- 
ber, in  1815,  he  voted  with  the  minority  for  the 
charter  and  for  the  constitutional  mode  of  election. 
In  the  following  sessions  he  maintained  that  the 
chamber  of  deputies  is  not  bound  by  the  opinions  of 
its  constituents,  being  merely  an  elective,  and  not  a 
representative  body,  and  was  often  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  the  session  of  IS  17 
he  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the  few  deputies 
who  were  called  doctrinaires.  After  1819  he  v/as 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  pubhc 
education,  probably  because  his  views  did  not  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  ministry;  for  he  opposed  with 
all  his  abihty  the  laws  of  exception  ;  the  new  mode 
of  election ;  the  grant  of  the  100,000,000  francs  for 
the  Spanish  war,  and  similar  measures,  until  the  dis- 
solution of  the  chamber;  and  being  again  elected  from 
the  department  of  ^Marne,  he  voted  [against  septen- 
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nial  elections,  and  against  the  laws  respectinff  sacri- 
lege. In  1827  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  in  place  of  La  Place. 

RUBENS,  PETER  PAUL.— This  eminent  painter 
of  the  Flemish  school  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  of 
laws  and  a  sheriff  of  Antwerp,  who,  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Low  Countries,  retired  to  Cologne, 
where  his  celebrated  son  was  born  in  1577.  The 
family  subsequently  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  the 
sul)iect  of  this  article  received  a  literary  education, 
and  early  displayed  a  talent  for  design,  which  in- 
duced his  mother,  then  a  widow,  to  place  him  with 
the  painter  Van  Oort,  whom  he  left  for  the  school  of 


Otto  Venius.  His  talents  having  made  him  known 
to  the  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  prince  employed  him  on  several  pictures,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  at  whose 
court  he  remained  six  years,  studying  the  works  of 
Giulio  Romano,  and  other  great  artists,  and  paying 
j)articular  attention  to  the  colouring  of  the  Venetian 
school.  In  the  interval  he  also  visited  Madrid  on  a 
commission  for  the  duke,  where  he  saw  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  Titian  and  other  masters.  On  leav- 
ing Mantua,  he  visited  Rome  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  copying  some  of  the  best  pictures  and  per- 
fecting himself  in  every  branch  of  his  profession. 
After  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Italy,  he  returned 
to  Antwerp,  being  recalled  by  the  illness  of  his 
mother,  who  died  before  his  arrival.  This  event  in- 
duced him  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  solitary 
study.  His  reputation  now  stood  so  high  that  he 
was  called  to  the  court  of  the  archduke,  and  pen- 
sioned; soon  after  which  he  married  his  first  wife, 
and  lived  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence,  which 
excited  much  envy  among  inferior  artists,  who  sought 
to  lower  his  reputation  l)y  attributing  the  best  parts 
of  his  pictures  to  his  numerous  pupils.  These  cahim- 
nies  he  treated  with  disregard,  and,  aware  of  the 
source  of  much  of  the  ill-will,  relieved  the  necessi- 
ties of  some  of  his  jirincipal  decriers.  For  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp  he  painted  that  great  master- 
piece, the  Descent  from  the  Cross;  for  the  Jacobites, 
the  Four  Evangelists;  and  he  continued  to  execute 
many  great  works  with  surprising  facihty,  until,  in 


1620,  he  was  employed  by  Mary  de'  Medici  to  adorn 
the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  for  which  he  painted 
a  well- known  series  of  magnificent  pictures,  allegori- 
cally  exhibiting  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
that  princess. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  his  general  talents  that 
he  was  chosen,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  arch- 
duchess Isabella,  to  be  the  private  negotiator  of  a 
peace  I)etween  Spain  and  England;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  visited  Madrid  in  1628,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  distinction.  He  painted  for  Philip  IV., 
and  his  minister  Olivarez,  twelve  or  fourteen  of  his 
most  celebrated  pictures,  in  the  short  space  of  nine 
months;  and  in  1629  he  returned  to  Flanders  with 
a  secret  commission,  and  proceeded  to  England. 
Although  not  received  openly  as  a  minister,  Charles 
I.,  who  was  both  a  patron  and  judge  of  the  fine  arts, 
was  much  gratified  by  his  visit;  and,  during  his 
stay  in  England,  where  he  succeeded  in  his  negotia- 
tion, he  was  engaged  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  ban- 
queting-house  at  Whitehall.  He  also  executed  se- 
veral other  pictures  for  the  English  nobility,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  at  Blenheim,  Wilton,  Eas- 
ton,  &c.  He  remained  in  England  about  a  year, 
during  which  time  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  then  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  beautiful  Helen  Formann,  his  second  wife, 
and  was  nominated  secretary  to  the  council  for  the 
Low  Countries.  He  maintained  a  highly  dignified 
station  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  one  of 
continued  prosperity,  until  his  death  at  Antwerp  in 
1640,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Rubens,  beyond  all  comparison,  was  the  most 
rapid  of  the  great  masters;  and  so  many  pictures 
bear  his  name,  it  is  impossible  not  to  credit  a  part  of 
what  was  asserted  in  his  own  days,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  many  of  them  was  performed  by  his  pupils. 
His  great  characteristics  are  freedom,  animation, 
and  striking  brilliancy  and  disposition  of  colouring, 
the  favourite  tone  of  which  is  that  of  a  gay  magnifi- 
cence, from  which,  whatever  the  subject,  he  never 
deviated.  Besides  the  excellence  of  his  general 
powers,  he  saw  all  the  objects  of  nature  with  a  paint- 
er's eye,  and  instantly  caught  the  predominating 
feature  by  which  the  object  is  known  and  distin- 
guished; and,  as  soon  as  seen,  he  executed  it  with  a 
facility  that  was  astonishing.  According  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was  the  greatest  master  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  art  that  ever  existed.  His 
chief  defects  consist  in  inelegance  and  incorrectness 
of  form,  a  want  of  grace  in  his  female  figures,  and  in 
the  representation  of  youth  in  general,  and  an  almost 
total  absence  of  sublime  or  poetical  conception  of 
character.  The  works  of  Rubens  are  found  in 
churches,  palaces,  and  galleries  throughout  Europe; 
for  every  branch  of  the  art  was  cultivated  by  him, — 
history,  landscape,  portrait,  and  even  common  life. 
His  celebrated  Rape  of  the  Sabines  is  in  the  national 
gallery.  The  number  of  engravings  from  the  de- 
signs of  Rubens  exceed  three  hundred.  This  great 
painter,  who  was  no  mean  scholar,  wrote  some  trea- 
tises on  his  art  in  very  good  Latin. 

RUDDIMAN,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  gramma- 
rian who  was  born  in  October  1674,  at  Raggel,  in 
the  county  of  Banff,  Scotland.  He  was  taught  the 
Latin  grammar  at  the  parish  school  of  Boyndie,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  anxious  to  go  to  the 
university,  and  when  his  father  opposed  this  inclina- 
tion, he  set  out  without  his  knowledge  to  King's 
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college,  Aberdeen,  and  obtained,  by  his  skill  in  Latin, 
the  first  exhibition  of  that  year.  After  studying  at 
this  college  for  four  years  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  Though  he  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  left  Aberdeen,  it  appears  from  a  work 
entitled  "  Rhetoricorum  Libri  Tres,"  composed  be- 
fore this  period,  but  never  published,  that  he  had 
then  read  the  Roman  classics  not  only  with  attention 
but  advantage.  He  was  soon  after  engaged  as  a 
tutor,  which  situation  he  quitted  in  about  a  year  for 
that  of  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of  Lawrence  Kirk. 
After  passing  three  years  in  this  employment,  he  had 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  removing  to  advantage, 
owing  to  an  accidental  introduction  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Pitcairne.  Ruddiman  accordingly  quitted  Law- 
rence Kirk,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh 
was  appointed  assistant-keeper  of  the  advocate's  li- 
brary. The  emoluments  of  this  place  were  trifling, 
but  it  made  him  known  and  made  him  learned  ;  and 
after  the  regular  hours  of  attendance  at  the  library, 
he  occupied  his  leisure  hours  as  a  private  tutor  in 
the  Latin  language.  As  he  became  better  known  his 
assistance  was  procured  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  literary  publications.  His  first  employment  of 
this  kind  was  as  editor  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  "  In- 
troductio  ad  Historiam  Rerum  a  Romanis  gestarum 
in  ea  Borealis  Britanniae  parte  quse  ultra  murum 
Picticum  est,"  and  he  likewise  contributed  his  aid  to 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood's  "  Practiques  of  the  Laws 
of  Scotland."  In  1707  he  commenced  auctioneer. 
The  same  year  he  published  an  edition  of  "  Voluseni 
de  Animi  Tranquillitate  Dialogus,"  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  life  of  Volusenus,  or  Wilson,  a  learned  coun- 
tryman, who  had  been  patronized  by  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey.  In  1709  he  published  "  Johnstoni  Cantici  So- 
lomonis  Paraphrasis  Poetica,"  and  "Johnstoni  Can- 
tica,"  with  notes.  He  was  next  employed  by  Free- 
bairne,  the  bookseller,  on  a  new  edition  of  Gawin 
Douglas's  "  Virgil's  .-Eneid,"  which  he  corrected, 
and  added  the  glossary.  Shortly  after  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  to  be  rector  of 
the  grammar  school  there,  but,  his  salary  as  librarian 
having  been  increased  to  3Ql.  6s.  8d.,  he  was  induced 
to  decline  the  offer.  In  1714  he  published  his  "  Ru- 
diments of  the  Latin  Tongue,"  which  soon  super- 
seded all  other  books  of  the  kind,  and  he  lived  to 
see  fifteen  editions  of  it  sold.  His  next  publication 
was  the  works  of  Buchanan,  in  two  volumes.  His 
account  of  his  life,  and  opinion  of  that  history,  so 
different  from  that  entertained  by  his  countrymen, 
drew  on  him  many  enemies.  After  having  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  superintend  the  press,  Ruddiman 
was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  erecting  a  printing  office 
himself.  Accordingly,  in  1715  he  commenced  printer, 
in  partnership  with  his  brother;  and  some  years  after 
he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  university  in  con- 
junction with  James  Davidson,  a  bookseller.  In  1718 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  literary 
society  in  Scotland,  and  soon  after  he  published  the 
first  part  of  his  "  Grammaticse  Latinse  Institutiones." 
He  also  wrote  a  third  part  on  prosody,  which  is  said 
to  be  more  copious  and  correct  than  any  other  pub- 
lication on  the  subject,  but  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment he  published  only  an  abridgment  of  it.  He 
next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a  newspaper, 
"  The  Caledonian  Mercury."  After  the  death  of 
the  principal  keeper  of  the  advocate's  library,  Mr. 
Ruddiman  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  without 
an  increase  of  salary.     In  1739  he  published  what  is 
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known  by  the  name  of  Anderson's  "  Diplomata 
Scotise,"  from  having  been  begun  by  Anderson,  but 
was  finished  by  Ruddiman,  who  wrote  the  admirable 
preface,  which  displays  a  greater  extent  of  knowledge 
than  any  of  his  other  productions.  During  the  re- 
bellion in  1745,  although  Ruddiman  was  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  house  of  Stuart,  he  took  no  active  part, 
but  employed  himself  in  writing  critical  observations 
on  Burman's  commentary  on  Lucan.  During  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  almost  inces- 
santly engaged  in  controversy,  first,  with  Auditor 
Benson,  on  the  comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and 
Johnston  as  poets.  His  next  antagonist  was  Logan, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  The  subject  of 
Ruddiman's  controversy  with  Logan  was,  whether 
the  crown  of  Scotland  was  strictly  hereditary,  and 
whether  the  birth  of  Robert  III.  was  legitimate  ? 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  afiSrmative  in  both  points. 
He  was  soon  after  called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
Mr.  Love,  a  schoolmaster  at  Dalkeith,  who  %vrote  in 
defence  of  Buchanan's  character.  About  this  time 
he  gave  his  assistance  to  Mr.  Ames  in  his  typogra- 
phical researches.  In  1751  he  lost  his  eye-sight. 
Yet  this  misfortune,  that  to  a  scholar  cannot  easily 
be  supplied,  did  not  prevent  him  from  continu- 
ing his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  nor  from 
pursuing  his  studies,  and  producing  his  edition  of 
Livy  in  four  volumes.  Glasgow  had  to  boast  of  the 
spotless  perfection  of  her  Horace,  and  Edinburgh 
had  reason  to  triumph  in  the  purity  of  Ruddiman's 
Livy  in  1751.  Ruddiman  resigned  his  place  of  keeper 
to  the  advocate's  library,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
and  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  January,  1737, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

RUFFHEAD,  OWEN,  a  writer  of  some  note,  who 
was  born  about  1723,  and  educated  for  the  law.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  in 
due  time  called  to  the  bar.  He  did  not  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  but  attained  celebrity  as  a 
writer.  His  principal  work  was  an  edition  of  the 
"  Statutes  at  Large."  He  also  carried  on  a  periodical 
entitled  "  The  Contest,"  which  was  a  political  work 
of  considerable  merit.     He  died  in  1769- 

RUGGLE,  GEORGE,  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Lavenham  in  SuflTolk  in  1575,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native 
town,  after  which  he  continued  his  studies  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  consequence  of  a 
legal  dispute  carried  on  between  the  university,  and 
the  mayor  and  corporation  0/  Cambridge,  Ruggle, 
who  was  one  of  the  taxers  of  the  university,  wrote 
his  celebrated  comedy  entitled  "  Ignoramus,"  which 
was  a  satire  on  the  lawyers  engaged  in  the  contest. 
He  subsequently  wrote  several  other  dramas,  and 
died  in  1626. 

RUGENDAS,  GEORGE  PHILIP,  a  celebrated 
battle  painter,  who  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  I666. 
After  six  years'  study,  his  right  hand  became  disabled 
by  a  fistula,  but  he  continued  to  work  with  the  left. 
His  pictures  are  full  of  spirit  and  ease ;  there  is  an 
endless  variety  in  the  attitudes  of  his  horses.  Among 
his  engravings  (all  laboured  with  uncommon  care)  are 
distinguished  six  large  ones,  representing  the  Siege 
of  Augsburg,  of  which  he  was  a  witness.  He  died 
at  that  city  in  1742.  His  sons,  George  Philip  and 
Christian,  are  also  known  as  engravers. 

RUHNKENIUS,  DAVID,  a  learned  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Leyden, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  classical  scholars  of 
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his  time,  wae  born  in  1723  at  Stolpe  in  Pomerania. 
His  opulent  parents  designed  him  for  study,  and  sent 


him  at  first  to  Konio-sberg,  where  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  classic  authors  of  antiquity,  and  also 
practised  music  and  other  of  the  fine  art's.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  went  to  "Wittenberg,  and  studied 
with  eagerness  the  philosophy  of  Wolf.  Two  years 
after  he  went  to  Leyden  to  enjoy  the  instructions  of 
the  celebrated  Hemsterhuys  in  the  Greek  language. 
There  he  spent  six  years,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
whole  circle  of  scholastic  studies  under  the  guidance 
of  his  great  teacher.  The  first  fruits  of  his  applica- 
tion were  two  "  Epistolae  Criticas ;"  the  subject  of 
the  first  of  which  was  the  hymns  of  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  Greek  Anthology ;  of  the  second,  Callima- 
chus,  Apollonius  and  Orpheus.  It  was  now  his  wish 
to  obtain  a  philosophical  professorship  in  some  Dutch 
university ;  but,  having  no  prospect  of  such  an  ap- 
pointment, he  resumed,  at  Hemsterhuys'  advice,  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  he  had  begun  in 
Wittenberg.  But  without  being  diverted  from'  Greek 
literature,  he  undertook  an  edition  of  Plato.  For 
this  purpose  he  procured  from  the  library  of  San- 
germann,  at  Paris,  a  transcript  of  the  only  e.-risting 
copy  of  Timseus's  "Lexicon  of  Plato,"  and  published 
it  with  a  commentary.  So  much  critical  and  gram- 
matical erudition  can  rarely  be  found  condensed  into 
so  narrow  a  space.  This  work  was  sufficient  to  give 
Ruhnken  a  rank  among  the  first  philologists  of  his 
times.  As  he  had  become  fond  of  his  easy  life  in 
Holland,  he  declined  several  honourable  offers  of  pro- 
fessorships in  foreign  countries  and  devoted  his  lei- 
sure  to  a  literary  tour,  with  the  intention  of  consult- 
ing the  principal  libraries  of  Europe.  For  a  year  he 
laboured  amid  the  treasures  of  the  royal  library  of 
Paris,  where,  with  unwearied  industry,  he  transcribed 
and  collated  manuscripts,  and  made  excerpts  from 
them.  Hemsterhuys  had  meanwhile  found  oppor- 
tunity, as  he  was  now  oppressed  with  age  and  sick- 
ness, to  get  Ruhnken  appointed  assistant  lecturer  on 
the  Greek  language;  and,  on  the  death  of  Ouden- 
dorp,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  elo- 
quence. Of  his  numerous  works,  among  which  are 
his  "  Memoir  of  Hemsterhuys,"  his  edition  of  "  Mu- 
retus,"  the  most  distinguished  is  his  "  Velleius 
Paterculus" — a  true  model  for  the  treatment  of 
Latin  classics.  In  1780  he  pul)lished  a  hymn  of 
Homer  to  Ceres,  which  Mathiii  had  discovered  in 
Moscow,  and  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter.  In 
his  intended  edition  of  Plato  he  had  only  finished 
the  Scholia,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  activity 
in  1798. 

RUE,  CHARLES  DE  LA,  a  French  orator  and 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1643,  and  educated  by 
the  Jesuists.  He  distinguished  himself  early  by  fine 
parts  in  polite  literature  ;  and  a  Latin  poem,  which 
he  composed  in  166"  upon  the  conquests  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  thought  so  excellent  that  Corneille  trans- 
lated it  into  French  and  presented  it  to  the  king ; 
apologizing,  at  tlie  same  time,  for  not  being  able  to 
convey  to  his  majesty  the  beauties  of  the  original. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  editions 
of  the  classics  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin ;  and  Vir- 
gil was  allotted  to  him,  which  he  published  with 
notes,  and  an  exact  life  of  the  author,  in  1675.  He 
published  panegyrics,  funeral  orations,  and  sermons. 
His  masterpiece  is  a  funeral  oration  for  the  prince 
of  Luxembourg.  There  are  also  tragedies  of  his 
NVTiting  in  Latin  and  French,  which  had  the  appro- 


bation of  Corneille,  'and  therefore  must  have  'made 
him  pass  for  no  ordinary  poet.     He  died  in  1725. 

There  was  another  Charles  de  la  Rue,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  who  was  born  in  1685,  and  became  so 
deeply  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  in  divinity,  that  Montfaucon  made  him  an  asso- 
ciate with  him  in  his  studies.  Montfaucon  had  pub- 
lished, in  1713,  the  remains  of  Origen's  "  Hexapla;"' 
and  was  very  desirous  that  an  exact  and  complete 
edition  should  be  published  of  the  works  of  this 
writer.  His  own  engagements  not  permitting  him, 
he  prevailed  with  De  la  Rue  to  undertake  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly two  volumes  were  published  by  him,  in 
1733,  with  notes.  A  third  volume  was  just  ready 
for  the  press,  when  De  la  Rue  died  in  1739;  and 
though  it  was  published  afterwards,  yet  the  edition 
of  Origen  was  not  quite  completed. 

RUiXART,  THIERRY,  a  French  theologian,  who 
was  born  at  Rheims  in  1657,  and  became  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  in  1674.  He  studied  the  scriptures,  the 
fathers,  and  ecclesiastic  writers  so  closely,  that  Ma- 
billon  chose  him  for  a  companion  in  his  literary  la- 
bours. He  published,  in  1689,  "Acta  Primorum 
Martyrum  Sincera."  In  a  preface  to  this  work  he 
endeavours  to  refute  an  opinion  which  Dodwell  had 
advanced  in  a  v/ork  entitled,  "  De  Paucitate  Marty- 
rum,"  inserted  among  his  "  Dissertationes  Cypria- 
nicge."  A  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  alterations 
and  additions,  was  printed  in  1713.  Ruinart  pul)- 
lished  other  learned  works  and  assisted  Mabillon, 
whom  he  survived,  and  whose  life  he  wrote,  in  the 
publication  of  the  acts  of  the  saints  and  annals  of 
their  order.  He  published  also  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  "Gregory  of  Tours."  When  Mabillon  died 
in  1707  he  was  appointed  to  continue  the  work  he 
had  jointly  laboured  with  him,  but  died  before  it 
was  completed,  in  1709- 

RUMFORD,  COUNT.— He  was  by  birth  an  Ame- 
rican^, .id  received  the  title  of  count  from  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  He  was  born  in  Woburn,  New  England,  in 
1752,  and  his  name  was  Benjamin  Thompson.  He 
acquired,  when  young,  a  knowledge  of  natural  phi- 
losophy by  the  aid  of  the  professor  of  that  science  in 
the  college  of  Cambridge,  and  then  employed  himself 
as  a  teacher  till  he  was  raised  to  independence  by  an 
advantageous  marriage,  when  he  became  a  major  in 
the  m.ilitia  of  his  native  province  ;  and  when  the  war 
took  place  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
his  local  knowledge  enabled  him  to  render  services 
of  importance  to  the  English  commanders.  He 
came  to  England,  and,  as  the  reward  of  his  services, 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  foreign  office  imuer  Lord 
George  Germaine.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  sent  to  New  York,  \^here  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and 
thus  became  entitled  to  half-pay.  Returning  to 
England  in  1784  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  under-secre- 
taries  of  state.  Soon  after  he  went  to  the  continent, 
and,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  prince  of 
Deux  Ponts,  afterwards  king  of  Bavaria,  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  reigning  elector-palatine  and  duke 
of  Bavaria,  when  he  effected  many  important  and 
useful  reforms  in  both  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ments of  the  state.  Among  these  was  a  scheme  for 
the  suppression  of  mendicity,  which  he  carried  into 
execution  at  Munich  and  other  parts  of  the  Bavarian 
territories,  providing  labour  for  able-bodied  paupers, 
and  exciting  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  lower 
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orders  of  the  people  in  general.  As  the  reward  of 
his  success  in  this  and  other  undertakings,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  sovereign  of  Ba\'aria  various  orders 
of  knighthood,  was  made  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
created  Count  Rumford.  He  left  Bavaria  in  1799 
and  returned  to  England,  where  he  employed  himself 
in  making  experiments  on  the  nature  and  application 
of  heat,  and  on  other  subjects  of  economical  and  phi- 
losophical research.  He  likewise  suggested  the  plan, 
and  assisted  in  the  foundation,  of  the  royal   institu 


introduction  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 
Kotzebue's  voyage  round  the  M'orld  \ras  executed, 
and  the  description  of  it  printed  at  his  expense,  and 
the  Russian  "  Codex  Diplomaticus"  has  been  printed  at 
his  expense  at  Moscow.  For  Professor  Hase  of  Paris 
he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  an  edition  of  "  Leo  Diaco- 
nus,"  and  to  the  imperial  academy  of  science  he  gave 
25,000  roubles,  to  be  spent  in  printing  old  Russian 
annals  and  chronicles.  He  also  caused  a  monument, 
of  much   importance,  as  connected  with  the  history 


tion,  which  led  to  other  establishments  of  a  similar  of  art  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Chersonese  gates  of 

description.     In  1802  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  thecathedralof  Novogorod,tobedescribedbyAdelung, 

took  up  his  residence;  and,  his  wife  being  dead,  he  and  the  work  to  be  printed  at  his  expense.     In  1820 

married  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Lavoisier;   but  he  established  on  his  domains  (containing  one  town, 

the  union  proved  unfortunate,  and  a  separation  ere  ninety  A'illages,  and  30,000  souls),  at  Homel,  a  chari- 


long  took  place.  Count  Rumford  then  retired  to  a 
country-house  at  Auteuil,  about  four  miles  from 
Paris,  and  there  devoted  his  time  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  his  domain  and  to  the  cultivation  of  che- 
mistry and  experimental  philosophy.      Though   he 


table  school.  He  collected  from  sixty  to  two  hundred 
of  the  vagrant  and  mendicant  children  of  bond-pea- 
sants in  a  wing  of  his  castle,  where  they  were  clothed, 
fed,  taught  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  and 
exercised  in  some  trade.     To  RumjanzofF,  also,  we 


disliked  both  the  character  and  the  politics  of  the  are  indebted  for  the  first  edition  in  theTarlar  language 
French,  he  preferred  the  climate  of  their  country  to  I  of  Abulgasi's  "  History  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars." 
every  other;  and  he  therefore  procured  permission  J  The  count  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  January  1826,  in 
from  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  continue  in  France  and  j  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  without  children, 
retain  the  pension  of  1200^.  a  year,  granted  him  by  I  Among  other  things,  he  left  a  valuable  collection  of 
that  prince.     He  died  in  August  1814,  leaving  by  i  Oriental  coins. 

his  first  wife  a  daughter,  who  resided  at  Boston  in  RUNNINGTON,  CHARLES,  an  English  lawyer 
the  United  States.  Count  Rumford  was  by  no  [  who  was  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1751,  and  after 
means  a  man  of  learning,  his  literary  acquirements  j  having  completed  his  education  he  commenced  prac- 
being  confined  to  the  English,  French,  and  German  |  tising  his  profession.  In  1778  he  obtained  the  rank 
languages;  but  he  was  familiar  with  the  discoveries  !  of  serjeant-at-law,  after  which  event  he  was  fre- 
and  improvements  of  modern  science,  and  the  Indus-  '  quently  applied  to,  to  officiate  as  judge  on  the  home 
try  and  perseverance  with  which  he  pursued  his  en-    circuit,  for  the  late  Justice  Gould,  Justice  Buller, 


quiries,  enabled  him  to  make  some  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  our  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  practical 
philosophy.  Besides  a  great  number  of  papers]  in 
various  scientific  journals,  he  published  four  volumes 
of  essays,  experimental,  political,  economical,^  and 
philosophical.     We  subjoin  hisautograph. 
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count  chancellor  of  the  Russian  empire.  This  noble- 
man was  the  son  of  the  field-marshal  Peter  Rumjan- 
zofF, or  Romanzoff,  distinguished  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  by  his  victories  over  the  Turks.  He  began 
his  career  about  1785,  as  Russian  ambassador  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  He  was  afterwards  minister 
of  commerce,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  internal 
and  foreign  trade  of  Russia.  In  1807  he  became 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  soon  after  chancellor 
of  the  empire.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  in  1808 
to  Erfurt,  and  in  1809  concluded  peace  with  Sweden. 
During  the  campaign  of  1813  he  remained  in  Peters- 
burg at  the  head  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
which,  however,  were  directed  in  the  imperial  camp, 
by  the  emperor  himself.  After  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror he  resigned  the  portfolio  to  Count  Nesselrode. 
From  this  time  Count  RumjanzofF,  who  had  almost 
totally  lost  his  hearing,  lived  retired  from  public  af- 
fairs, and  devoted  his  great  riches  to  patriotic  and 
scientific  undertakings.     He  promoted  greatly  the 


Baron  Hotham,  Justice  Heath,  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Macdonald,  and  Lord  Kenyon ;  the  duties  of 
which  substitution  he  discharged  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  suitors,  the  profession,  and  the  public.  But 
this  official  aid  was  so  repeatedly  soUcited  that  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  retire  from  the  circuit. 
In  1782  his  first  lady  died,  and  in  1783  he  married 
Mrs.  Wetherell,  the  widow  of  Charles  Wetherell, 
Esq.,  of  Jamaica.  In  Hilary  Term,  1791,  he  argued 
the  great  case,  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  of  the 
corporation  of  Lynn  against  the  city  of  London,  in 
error,  and  succeeded  in  reversing  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  was  counsel,  toge- 
ther with  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  late  Mr.  ClifFord, 
and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  actions  which  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  brought  against  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  Colman,  and  Earl  Moira ;  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  first  cause,  a  writ  of  error  was  brought 
in  the  exchequer  chamber,  which  was  argued  by  ^Ir. 
CliflTord  on  the  part  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  the 
most  luminous  and  impressive  manner.  The  sub- 
stance of  that  argument  was  said  to  have  been  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Serjeant  Runnington  to  Mr. 
Clifford. 

In  1813  Mr.  Pooley  resigned  the  office  of  recorder 
of  Colchester,  upon  which  the  corporation  sohcited 
the  Serjeant  to  accept  that  office ;  this,  he  agreed  to 
do,  thinking  that  the  appointment  was  in  the  select 
body  of  the  corporation  only ;  but  being  in  the  free 
burgesses  at  large,  he  was  opposed  by  !Mr.  Harvey, 
and  after  a  hard  contest  of  several  days,  was,  on  the 
17th  July,  1813,  chosen  by  a  considerable  majority; 
but  as  the  mayor  who  swore  him  in  that  office  was 
not  mayor  de  jure,  an  information  in  nature  of  quo 
ifarrwH/o  was  afterwards  filed  against  the  serjeant;. 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  disclaim 
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the  office.  The  residence  of  the  serjeant  was  prin- 
cipally at  Brighton,  where,  in  1812,  he  took  a  most 
active  part  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Sussex. 
His  firm,  prompt,  and  impartial  manner  of  adminis- 
tering the  duties  of  that  office  was  certainly  of  the 
"highest  benefit  and  importance  to  that  place.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  1815,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Serjeant  Palmer,  Mr.  Runnington  was  appointed  his 
majesty's  commissioner  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  in  England,  which  he  resigned  in  1819- 
Serjeant  Runnington  published  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
"  History  of  the  Common  Law  ,"  anew  edition,  with 
considerable  additions  ;  Gilbert's  "  Law  of  Eject- 
ments;"  RufFhead's"  Statutes  at  Large,  from  Magna 
Charta  to  the  25th  George  HL ;"  "The  Histor}', 
Principles,  and  Practice  of  the  Legal  Remedy  by 
Ejectment,  and  the  Resulting  Action  for  Mesne  Pro- 
cess " 

RUPERT.or  ROBERT  OF  BAVARL\,  PRINXE. 
— This  brave  nobleman  was  the  third  son  of  Frederic 
v.,  elector  palatine  and  titular  king  of  Bohemia,  by 
the  princess  Elizabeth  of  England,  daughter  of  James 
1.,  and  was  born  in  1619-  Becoming  an  exile  through 
the  misfortunes  of  his  father,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  cinl  war  in  England,  he  offered  his  services  to 
his  uncle,  Charles  L,  and  had  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  in  1642, 
and  at  Chalgrave  Field  in  1643.  Soon  after  he  took 
Bristol,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  sieges  of 
Newark  and  of  York.  He  displayed  his  courage  at 
Marston  Moor  and  at  Naseby ;  but  his  impetuosity 
and  imprudence  contributed  to  the  disastrous  result 
of  those  engagements.  He  afterwards  shut  himself 
up  in  Bristol ;  but  having  surrendered  that  place, 
after  a  short  siege,  to  Fairfax,  his  conduct  so  much 
displeased  the  king  that  he  dismissed  the  prince 
from  his  service.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  after  the 
death  of  Charles  L  he  was  made  commander  of  that 
part  of  the  fleet  which  adhered  to  Charles  H.  in 
1648.  Prince  Rupert  for  some  time  carried  on  a  pre- 
datory warfare  against  the  English,  and  at  length 
sailed  to  France,  and  joined  Charles  H.  at  the  court 
of  Versailles.  His  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  scien- 
tific studies  till  the  restoration,  when  he  returned  to 
England.  In  I666  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  Monk,  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  against  the 
Dutch  ;  and  in  the  next  war  with  Holland,  in  1673, 
was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet.  In  1679  he  was  no- 
minated a  member  of  the  new  privy  council ;  but  from 
that  period  he  interfered  but  little  in  public  aff'airs, 
leading  a  retired  hfe,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
Windsor  castle,  of  which  he  was  governor.  Many 
useful  inventions  resulted  from  his  studies,  among 
which  are  the  invention  of  prince's  metal,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  engranng  in  mezzo-tinto. 
The  prince  died  in  London  in  1682. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN.— This  distinguished  Ame- 
rican was  born  on  the  24th  of  December,  1745,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1759  entered  the  college  of 
Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1760,  before  he  had 
completed  his  fifteenth  year.  The  next  six  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Dur- 
ing his  noviciate  he  translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates into  English,  and  also  began  to  keep  a  note- 
book of  remarkable  occurrences,  which  he  continued 
through  life.  From  a  part  of  this  record,  written  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  author's  age,  we  derive 
the  only  account  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1762  in  Phi- 


ladelphia. In  1766  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study 
at  the  university  in  that  city,  and  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.  there  in  1768.  The  next  winter  he  spent  in 
London,  in  the  spring  he  went  to  France,  in  the 
autumn  he  returned  to  Pliiladelphia,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1769  he  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia, 
and  when  in  1791  the  college  was  merged  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  cli- 
nical practice.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  begun 
to  publish  his  new  principles  of  medicine,  depending 
chiefly  for  the  cure  of  diseases  upon  bleeding  and 
cathartics ;  and  these  were  more  or  less  developed 
by  him  in  his  successive  annual  courses  of  lectures, 
for  the  subsequent  twenty-three  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1793,  when  Philadelphia  was  desolated 
by  the  yellow  fever  to  an  extent  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  the  old  world,  the 
theories  and  the  active  strength  of  Dr.  Rush's  genius 
were  put  to  the  test.  All  the  physicians,  for  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  this  disease,  were 
unsuccessful  in  its  treatment.  Dr.  Rush  adopted  a 
new  mode  of  treatment,  to  which  he  was  led  by  a 
manuscript  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Virginia,  respecting 
the  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  there  in  1741.  His 
success  was  great,  and  naturally  brought  him  a  great 
increase  of  practice.  He  had  scarcely  a  moment  of 
repose.  Whilst  at  his  meals  his  house  was  filled  with 
persons,  chiefly  the  poor,  waiting  for  his  advice  ; 
every  day  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  numerous  appli- 
cations, and  in  riding  through  the  streets  he  was 
often  forced  to  tear  himself  away  from  persons  who 
attempted  to  stop  him,  and  to  drive  his  chair  as 
speedily  as  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  their  cries. 
His  incessant  labours  of  body  and  mind,  by  night 
and  day,  nearly  cost  him  his  life  ;  but  by  timely  and 
proper  treatment  he  was  rescued  from  the  grave. 
This  was  the  most  eventful  year  of  his  hfe,  and  in  it 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  reputation  inferior  to  few 
in  the  annals  of  medicine.  Dr.  Rush  did  not  confine 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  took  an  active  and  zealous  part  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  libert}',  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. In  1777  he  was  appointed  physician-general 
of  the  military  hospital  in  the  middle  department; 
some  time  after  which  he  published  his  observations 
on  hospitals,  army  diseases,  and  the  effects  of  the  re- 
volution on  the  army  and  people.  In  17S7  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  which  received 
his  warmest  approbation.  During  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  he  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States' 
mint.  Dr.  Rush  took  a  deep  interest  also  in  the 
many  private  associations  for  the  advancement  of 
human  happiness  with  which  Pennsylvania  abounds. 
He  was  an  honorary  member  of  many  of  the  literary 
institutions,  both  of  America  and  of  Europe.  In 
1805  he  received  a  medal  from  the  king  of  Prussia, 
for  his  replies  to  certain  questions  respecting  the 
yellow  fever ;  and  on  a  similar  account  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold  medal,  in  1807,  from  the  queen 
of  Etruria;  and  in  1811  the  emperor  of  Russia  sent 
him  a  diamond  ring,  as  a  testimony  of  his  respect  for 
his  medical  character.  The  life  of  this  great  and 
good  man  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  April,  1813, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  grea'  labours  as  a  lecturer  and  practitioner. 
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be  was  a  voluminous  writer,  having  during  forty- 
nine  years,  from  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  to 
witliin  a  short  period  of  his  death,  been  constant  in 
the  employment  of  the  ])en.  His  printed  works  con- 
sist of  seven  volumes,  six  of  which  treat  of  medical 
subjects,  and  the  other  is  a  collection  of  essays,  lite- 
rary, moral,  and  philosophical.  He  also  wrote  vari- 
ous political  essays,  which  were  published  in  the 
papers  of  the  time.  From  the  result  of  his  individual 
e.xperience  and  observation,  he  established  more 
principles,  and  added  more  facts,  to  the  science  of 
medicine  than  all  who  had  preceded  him  in  his  na- 
tive country. 

RUSH  WORTH,  JOHN,  an  industrious  collector 
of  historical  matter,  who  was  born  in  1607,  and  was 
for  some  time  a  student  at  Oxford,  which  he  quitted 
for  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  was,  however,  more  attached 
to  politics  than  to  law,  and  made  it  his  business  to 
attend  parliament,  the  star-chamber,  and  other  courts, 
when  important  business  was  transacting,  in  order 
to  take  notes  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  In  I6OO 
he  was  assistant  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  became  general  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  he  was  appointed  his  secretary. 
He  was  a  member  of  parliament  in  1658,  and  in  I66O 
he  was  re-elected  for  Berwick  in  the  healing  parlia- 
ment. In  1667  he  was  made  secretary  to  Sir  Or- 
lando Bridges,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  but  after  the 
decease  of  that  lawyer,  was  arrested  for  debt,  and 
committed  to  the  king's  bench  prison,  where  he  died 
in  1690.  His  historical  collection  of  "  Private  Pas- 
sages in  State,  Weighty  Matters  in  Law,  and  Remark- 
able Proceedings  in  Parhament,"  was  published  at 
different  times,  in  folio,  until  it  amounted  to  eight 
volumes,  including  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
published  in  I686.  The  first  seven  volumes  of  these 
were  reprinted  uniformly  in  1721. 

RUSSELL,  LORD  WILLIAM. —This  distin- 
guished martyr  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  was  born  in  1641,  and  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  freedom  espoused  by  his 
father.  He  appears  to  have  yielded  to  the  vortex  of 
dissipation  introduced  by  the  restoration,  but  on  his 
marriage  with  Rachel,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Scuth- 
amption,  his  conduct  entirely  changed,  and  he  im- 
mediately directed  his  talents  into  their  proper  chan- 
nel. The  family  of  this  nobleman  was  both  ancient 
and  honourable. 

They  were  in  possession  of  landed  property  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  as  early  as  1221  we  find  John  Rus- 
sell constable  of  Corfe  castle.  WiUiam,  in  1284,  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  a  market  at  his  manor  of  King- 
ston Russell ;  and  in  the  first  of  Edward  II.  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  one  of  the  knights  for  the 
county  of  Southampton.  Sir  John  Russell,  the  li- 
neal descendant  of  William,  was  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  the  second  and  tenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  His  son,  John  Russell,  lived  at  Bar- 
wick.  A  fortunate  occurrence  some  years  after 
opened  the  way  to  wealth  and  honour.  In  the  twen- 
ty-first year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Philip,  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  and  in  right  of  his  wife,  king  of 
Castile,  having  encountered  a  violent  storm  in  his 
passage  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  was  obliged  to  put 
into  Weymouth.  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  who  lived 
near  the  port,  entertained  him  in  the  best  manner  he 
was  able,  till  he  could  acquaint  the  king  with  his  ar- 
rival.    In  the  mean  time  he  sent  for  Mr.  Russell, 
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who  had  travelled  abroad  and  was  acquainted  with 
foreign  languages.  The  archduke  was  so  much 
pleased  with  Mr.  Russell  that  he  took  him  with  him 
to  court,  and  recommended  him  warmly  to  the  king. 
He  was  immediately  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  privy  chamber.  He  afterwards  attended  Henry 
VIII.  in  his  expedition  to  France,  and  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Therouenne  and  Tournay.  When 
the  latter  place  was  afterwards  given  up,  the  orders 
from  the  king  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  were  directed  to  him.  In  1 522  he  was  knighted 
by  the  earl  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking  of 
Morlaix,  in  Bretagne,  and  was  created  Lord  Russell 
in  1539.  For  the  eminent  services  of  this  nobleman 
in  France,  where  the  vanguard  was  entrusted  to  his 
command,  he  was  rewarded  with  many  honours  and 
appointments  ;  and  all  these  were  crowned  in  1540, 
when,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  rectory  of  Tavistock.  Francis, 
the  second  earl  of  Bedford,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  St  Quintin,  and  held  many  high  offices  under 
Queen  Elizabeth.  His  grandson,  Edward,  having 
died  without  issue  in  1627,  the  title  passed  to  the 
issue  of  Sir  William  Russell,  the  first  son  of  Francis. 
Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  engaged  in  the  great  work 
of  draining  the  fens  ;  he  was  also  a  great  leader  of 
the  county  party  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  Charies  I.  to  have  made  him  lord  high  trea- 
surer of  England.  William,  the  father  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell, having  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  was  partly  in- 
strumental in  gaining  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  but  he 
afterwards  joined  the  king  at  Oxford.  His  second 
son  was  WiUiam  Lord  Russell,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.   The  period  to  which  the  active  life  of  Lord 


Russell  belongs,  is  one  of  great  importance.  From 
the  year  IG70  to  1683  may  be  styled  the  middle  of 
the  great  contest,  which,  beginning  in  1641  and  end- 
ing in  16SS,  has  been  very  properly  called  a  revolu- 
tion of  half  a  century.  The  sons  of  Charles  I.  had 
confident  expectations  of  establishing  an  arbitrary 
monarchy  in  England  ;  and  on  the  other  side  there 
were  many  real  patriots,  determined  to  surrender 
their  liberties  only  with  their  lives.     At  this  period 
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a  struggle  took  place  between  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment, which  ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the 
former ;  and,  had  not  James  attacked  the  church  as 
well  as  the  constitution,  would  probably  have  led  the 
way  to  despotism.     The  triumph  of  Charles  II.  over 
his  parliament  was  scarcely  less   signal  than  that  of 
the  triumph  of  the  parliament  over  his  father,  and, 
like  it,  sealed  with  blood.     But  it  differs  in  one  par- 
ticular ;  although  Charles  II.  was  finally  successful, 
the  laws  enacted  during  the  contest  were  in  favour 
of  the  conquered  party.     While  this   struggle  was 
going  on.  Lord  Russell  was  universally  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  popular  party.     The  king  had  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  for  many  months,  but  was  at 
last  obliged  to  again  convoke  it.     Immediately  after 
it  met,  Lord  Russell  accused  the  earl  of  Darnley,  one 
of  the  cabinet  ministers,  of  mismanagement  at  the 
treasur}',  and  of  having  said  at  the  council-board  that 
a  new  proclamation  was  better  than  an  old  law.    He 
concluded  his  speech  by  moving  an  address  to  ex- 
clude this  obnoxious  nobleman  from  the  king's  pre- 
sence and  councils  for  ever  ;  and  that  articles  of  im- 
peachment should  be  drawn  up  against  him.  These  ar- 
ticles were  accordingly  delivered  next  day  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  by  Sir  Samuel  Barnardiston;  but,  on  a  divi- 
sion, they  were  all  rejected.   After  the  restoration  the 
house  of  commons  had  been  modelled  to  the  purposes 
of  the  court.  Not  less  than  a  third  of  the  members  were 
placemen  or  pensioners.     Lord  Clifford  had  intro- 
duced,  or  m.ore  probably  extended,  the  practice  of 
bupng,  downright,  one  man  after  another.    Many  of 
the  more  indigent  class  trafficked  their  votes  for  a 
dinner  at  Whitehall,  and  a  gratuity  on  extraordinary 
occasions.    Others  had  the  expenses  of  their  election 
defrayed  from  the  treasury ;  and  it  was  common  for 
those  who  had  been  chosen  on  popular  grounds,  after 
a  few  violent  speeches,  to  sell  themselves   to   the 
court.     Placed  beyond  the  fear  of  the  people  by  the 
long  continuance  of  parliament,  they  were  encou- 
raged in  the  hope  of  riches  and  promotion  by  the 
increasing  corruption  of  government.     The  king,  on 
his  side,  endeavoured  to  dispense  with  parliaments 
altogether.     He  made  a  new  treaty  with  the  king  of 
France,  which  contained  the  usual  stipulations  of 
neutrality  on  one  hand  and  pension  on  the  other. 
At  this  time  he  was  so  utterly  abandoned  by  his  sub- 
jects  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  even  his  ministers 
with  his  engagements.    He  wrote  the  treaty  with  his 
own  hand,  and  confided  himself  entirely  to  none  but 
Lauderdale.     The  French  minister  wrote  to  his  mas- 
ter, that  in  all  England  there  were  but  the  king  and 
the  duke  of  York  who  embraced  his  interest  with 
affection ;  and  that  the  king  himself,  without  this 
new  treaty,  might  have  been  drawn  into  the  senti- 
ments of  his  people.    In  this  state  of  affairs,  after  the 
meeting  ofparliament,LordRussellcontended  strongly 
for  a  war  with  France,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
his  fears  arising  from  Catholicism  and  a  standing  army. 
On  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  Lord  Russell 
found  himself  returned  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  two 
counties,  Bedford  and  Herts,  and  made  his  election 
for  the  former.    He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  "  popish  plot,"  which  occurred  about  this 
period ;  and  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  the  accession 
of  James  II.  that  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  "  to  secure  our  religion  and  properties  in  case  of 
a  popish  successor."      His  lordship  afterwards  se- 
conded a  motion  for  bringing  in  the  exclusion-bill, 
and-  when  passed  by  the  commons,  carried  it  up  to  the 


house  of  lords,  where  it  was  thrown  out.  A  severe 
vengeance  was  speedily  enacted  for  such  determined 
measures  of  hostility  against  the  duke  of  York.  So 
sensible,  indeed,  was  Lord  Russell  of  his  danger, 
that  he  expressed  himself  to  a  friend,  that  he  was 
well  assured  of  falling  a  sacrifice,  "  for  arbitrary  go- 
vernment could  not  be  set  up  in  England  without 
wading  through  his  blood." 

Lord  Russell  was  accused  of  participating  in  the 
Rye  House  plot,  and  after  his  examination  before  the 
privy  council,  at  which  Charles  presided,  "he  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  dying  man,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
M'holly  to  another  world.  He  read  much  in  tlie 
Scriptures,  particularly  the  Psalms :  but  whilst  he 
behaved  with  the  serenity  of  a  man  prepared  for 
death,  his  friends  exhibited  an  honourable  anxiety  to 
preserve  his  life.  Lord  Essex  would  not  leave  his 
house,  lest  his  absconding  might  incline  a  jury  to 
give  more  credit  to  the  evidence  against  Lord  Rus- 
sell. The  duke  of  Monmouth  sent  to  let  him  know 
he  would  come  in  and  run  fortunes  with  him,  if  he 
thought  it  could  do  him  any  service.  He  answered 
it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him  to  have  hia 
friends  die  with  him." 

The  interval  between  his  imprisonment  and  his 
trial  was  anxiously  spent  by  Lady  Russell  in  prepa- 
rations for  his  defence;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
on  this  critical  occasion,  his  faithful  consort  displayed 
an  heroic  constancy  and  attachment,  almost  unex- 
ampled in  modern  times.  This  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1683.  The  principal  evidence 
against  him  was  Lord  Howard,  and  some  notion  of 
the  value  of  the  testimony  of  this  witness  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  report : — 

"  My  Lord,  I  appear  with  some  confusion.     Let 
no  man  wonder  that  it  is  troublesome  to  me.     My 
lord,  as  to  the  question  Mr.  Attorney  puts  to  me, 
this  is  the  account  I  have  to  give.     It  is  very  well 
known  to  every  one,  how  great  a  ferment  was  made 
in  the  city  upon  occasion  of  the  long  dispute  about 
the  election  of  sheriffs :  and  this  soon  produced  a 
greater  freedom  and  liberty  of  speech,  one  with  an- 
other, than  perhaps  had  been  used  formerly,  though 
not  without  some  previous  preparations  and  disposi- 
tions made  to  the  same  thing.     L^pon  this  occasion, 
among  others,  I  was  acquainted  with  Captain  Walcot, 
a  person  that  had  been  some  months  in   England, 
bemg  returned  out  of  Ireland,  and  who  indeed  I  had 
not  seen  for  eleven  years  before.     But  he  came  to 
me  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  Ireland ;  and  when 
these  unhappy  divisions  came,  he  made  very  frequent 
applications   to  me;  and  though  he  was  unknown 
himself,  yet  being  brought  by  me,  he  soon  gained  a 
confidence  with  my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  from  him 
derived  it  to   others,   M-hen  this  unhappy  rent   and 
division  of  mind  was,  he,  having  before  got  himself 
acquainted  with  many  persons  of  the  city,  had  enter- 
ed into  such  counsels  with   them  as  afterward  had 
the  effect  which,  in  the  ensuing  narrative,  I  shall  re- 
late to  your  lordship.     He  came  to  me,  and  did  ac- 
quaint me  that  the    people  were  now  so   sensible 
that  all  their  interest  was  going,  by  that  violence 
offered  to  the  city  in  their  elections,  that  they  were 
resolved  to  take  some  course  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  if  it 
were  possible  :  he  told  me  there  were  several  consults 
and  meetings  of  persons  about  it,  and  several  persons 
had  begun  to  put  themselves  into  a  disposition  and 
preparation  to  act ;  that  some  had  furnished  them- 
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selves  with  very  good  horses,  and  kept  them  in  the 
most  secret  ana  blind  stables  they  could  ;  that  divers 
had  intended  it,  and  for  his  own  part,  he  was  resolv- 
ed to  embark  himself  in  it.  And  having  an  estate  in 
Ireland,  he  thought  to  despatch  his  son  thither,  (for 
he  had  a  good  real  estate,  and  a  great  stock  ;  how  he 
disposed  of  his  real  estate  I  know  not) ;  but  he  order- 
ed his  son  to  turn  his  stock  into  money  to  furnish 
him  for  the  occasion  :  this  I  take  to  be  about  August. 
His  son  was  sent  away.  Soon  after  this,  the  son  not 
being  yet  returned,  and  I  having  several  accounts 
from  him  wherein  I  found  the  fermentation  grew 
higher  and  higher,  and  every  day  a  nearer  approach 
to  action,  I  told  him  I  had  a  necessity  to  go  into 
Essex  to  attend  the  concerns  of  my  own  estate,  but 
told  him  how  he  might,  by  another  name,  convey 
letters  to  me,  and  gave  him  a  little  cant,  by  which 
he  might  blind  and  disguise  the  matter  he  wrote 
about  when  I  was  in  the  country.  I  received  two 
or  three  letters  from  him  that  gave  me  an  account,  in 
that  disguised  state,  but  such  as  I  understood,  that 
the  negotiation  which  he  had  with  my  correspond- 
ents was  going  on,  and  in  good  condition ;  and  it 
was  earnestly  desired  I  should  come  to  town  :  this 
was  the  middle  of  September.  I,  notwithstanding, 
was  willing  to  see  the  result  of  that  great  affair, 
upon  which  all  men's  eyes  were  fixed,  which  was  the 
determination  of  the  shrievalty  about  that  time.  So 
I  ordered  it  to  fall  into  town,  and  v/ent  to  my  house 
on  Saturday  night,  which  was  Michaelmas-day.  On 
Sunday  he  came  to  me  and  dined  with  me,  and  told 
me  (after  a  general  account  given  me  of  the  affairs  of 
the  times)  that  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  secreted, 
and  withdrawn  from  his  own  house  in  Aldersgate 
Street;  and  that  though  he  had  a  family  settled,  and 
bad  absconded  himself  from  them,  and  divers  others 
of  his  friends  and  confidants,  yet  he  did  desire  to 
speak  to  me,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  him  to  show 
me  the  way  to  his  lodging :  he  brought  me  to  a  house 
at  the  lower  end  of  Wood  Street,  one  Watson's  house, 
and  there  my  lord  was  alone.  He  told  me  he  could 
not  but  be  sensible,  how  innocent  soever  he  was, 
both  he  and  all  honest  men  were  unsafe  so  long  as 
the  administration  of  justice  was  in  such  hands  as 
would  accommodate  all  things  to  the  humour  of  the 
court.  That  in  the  sense  of  this  he  thought  it  but 
reasonable  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  with- 
drawing himself  from  his  own  house  into  that  retire- 
ment. That  now  he  had  ripened  affairs  into  that 
head,  and  had  things  in  that  preparation,  he  did  not^ 
doubt  but  he  should  be  able,  by  those  men  that  would 
be  in  readiness  in  London,  to  turn  the  tide,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  torrent  that  was  ready  to  overflow. 
But  he  did  complain  to  me,  that  his  design,  and  the 
design  of  the  public,  was  very  much  obstructed  by 
the  unhandsome  deportment  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  my  Lord  Russell,  who  had  withdrawn 
themselves,  not  only  from  his  assistance,  but  from 
their  own  engagements  and  appointments.  For 
when  he  had  got  such  a  formed  force  as  he  had  in 
London,  and  expected  to  have  it  answered  by  them 
in  the  country,  they  did  recede  from  it,  and  told 
him  they  were  not  in  a  condition,  or  preparation  in 
the  country,  to  be  concurrent  with  him  at  that  time. 
This  he  looked  upon  but  as  an  artificial  excuse,  and 
as  an  instance  of  their  intentions  wholly  to  desert 
him ;  but  notwithstanding  there  was  such  prepara- 
tions made  in  London,  that  if  they  were  willing  to 
lose  the  honour  of  being  concurrent  with  them,  he- 


was  able  to  do  it  himself,  and  did  intend  speedily  to 
put  into  execution.  I  asked  him  what  forces  he  had ; 
he  said,  'Enough.'  Says  I,  'What  are  you  assured  of  ?' 
Says  he,  'There  is  above  ten  thousand  brisk  boys  are 
ready  to  follow  me,  whenever  I  hold  up  my  finger.' 
Says  I,  'How  have  you  methoded  this,  that  they  shall 
not  be  crushed  ?  for  there  will  be  a  great  force  to 
oppose  you.'  'Yes,*  he  answered,  'but  they  would 
possess  themselves  of  the  gates ;  and  these  ten 
thousand  men,  in  twenty-four  hours,  would  be  mul- 
tiplied into  five  times  the  number,  and  be  able  to 
make  a  sally  out,  and  possess  themselves  of  White- 
hall by  beating  the  guards.'  I  told  him  this  was  a 
fair  stor}',  and  I  had  reason  to  think  a  man  of  his 
figure  would  not  undertake  a  thing  that  might  prove 
so  fatal  unless  it  were  laid  on  a  foundation  that 
might  give  a  prudent  man  ground  to  hope  it  would 
be  successful.  He  said  he  was  certain  of  it,  but  con- 
fessed it  was  a  great  disappointment  that  these  lords 
had  failed  him :  I  told  him,  I  was  not  provided  with 
an  answer  at  that  time;  that  he  well  knew  me,  and 
knew  the  general  frame  and  bent  of  ray  spirit.  But 
I  told  him  I  looked  upon  it  as  dangerous,  and  ought 
to  be  laid  deep,  and  to  be  very  well  weighed  and 
considered  of;  and  did  not  think  it  a  fit  thing  to  be 
entered  upon  without  the  concurrence  of  those  lords; 
and  therefore  desired,  before  I  discovered  my  own 
inclination,  to  discourse  with  those  lords.  He  did 
consent,  with  much  ado.  'But,'  says  he, '  you  will  find 
they  will  wave  it,  and  give  doubtful  and  deferring  an- 
swers, but  you  will  find  this  a  truth.'  I  went  to 
Moor  Park  the  next  day,  where  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was,  and  told  him  the  great  complaint  my 
Lord  Shaftesbury  had  made,  that  he  failed  him.  Says 
he,  'I  think  he  is  mad!'  I  was  so  far  from  giving  him 
any  encouragement,  that  I  did  tell  him  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  so  did  my  Lord  Russell,  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  done  by  us  in  the  country  at  that  time. 
I  did  not  then  own  I  had  seen  my  lord,  but  spoke 
as  if  this  were  brought  me  by  a  third  person,  because 
he  had  not  given  me  liberty  to  tell  them  where  his 
lodging  was.  Says  I,  '  My  lord,  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  a  better  account  of  this  in  a  day  or  two  :  shall 
I  convey  it  to  my  lord,  that  you  are  willing  to  give 
a  meeting  ?'  'Yes,'  says  he,  with  all  my  heart :'  this 
was  the  2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  of  October:  I  came 
to  town  on  Saturday,  and  was  carried  to  him  on 
Monday;  and  I  suppose  this  was  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
of  October  :  on  Wednesday  I  think  I  went  to  him 
again  (but  it  is  not  very  material),  and  told  him  I  had 
been  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  gave  him  a 
punctual  account  of  what  I  had  from  him  ;  and  the 
duke  did  absolutely  disown  any  such  thing  ;  and 
told  me  he  never  did  give  him.  any  encouragement 
to  proceed  that  way,  because  the  countries  were  not 
in  a  disposition  for  action,  nor  could  be  put  in 
readiness  at  that  time :'  says  my  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
'  It  is  false ;  they  are  afraid  to  own  it ;  and,'  says  he, 
'I  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  some  artificial  bar- 
gain between  his  father  and  him,  to  save  one  another ; 
for  when  I  have  brought  him  to  action,  I  could  never 
get  him  to  put  on,  and  therefore  I  suspect  him;  and,' 
says  he  'several  honest  men  in  the  cityhave  puzzled  me 
in  asking  how  the  duke  of  Monmouth  lived  :'  says  he, 
'  they  puzzled  me,'  and  I  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tions ;  for  I  know  he  must  have  his  living  from  the 
king ;  and,'  says  he,  'we  have  different  prospects ;  we 
are  for  a  commonwealth,  and  he  had  no  other  design 
v>iit  Viis  own  personal  interest,  and  that  will  not  go 
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down  with  my  people  now  (so  he  called  them),  they  are 
all  for  a  commonwealth :  and  then/  says  he,  '  it  is  to 
no  purpose  for  me  to  see  him  ;  it  will  but  widen  the 
breach,  and  I  dare  not  trust  him  to  come  hither,' 
Says  I  '  My  Lord,  that  is  a  good  one  indeed — dare 
not  you  trust  him,  and  yet  do  you  send  me  to  him 
on  this  errand  ?'  'Nay,'  says  he,  'it  is  because  we  have 
had  some  misunderstanding  of  late  ;  but  I  believe 
he  is  true  enough  to  the  interest.'  Says  I,  '  It  is  a 
great  unhappiness  to  take  this  time  to  fall  out ;  and 
I  think  it  is  so  great  a  design  that  it  ought  to  be 
undertaken  with  the  greatest  strength  and  coalition 
in  the  kingdom.'  Says  he, '  My  friends  are  now  gone 
so  far  that  they  cannot  pull  their  foot  back  again 
without  going  further ;  for,'  says  he,  '  it  hath  been 
communicated  to  so  many  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  it  from  taking  air,  and  it  must  go  on.'  Says  he, 
*  We  are  not  so  unprovided  as  you  think  for ;  there  are 
so  many  men  that  you  will  find  as  brisk  men  as  any 
in  England.  Besides,  we  are  to  have  1000  or  1500 
horse,  that  are  to  be  drawn  by  insensible  parties  into 
town,  that  when  the  insurrection  is,  shall  be  able  to 
scour  the  streets,  and  hinder  them  from  forming  their 
forces  against  us.'  My  lord,  after  great  enlargement 
upon  this  head,  and  heads  of  the  like  nature,  I  told 
him  I  would  not  leave  him  thus,  and  that  nothing 
should  satisfy  me,  but  an  interview  between  him 
and  the  lord :  no,  I  could  not  obtain  it ;  but  if  I 
woiild  go  and  tell  them  what  a  forwardness  he  was 
in,  and  that,  if  they  would  do  themselves  right,  by 
putting  themselves  upon  correspondent  action  in  their 
respective  places,  and  where  their  interest  lay,  well ; 
otherwise  he  would  go  away  without  them  :  so  I 
went  again  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  I  spake  to 
him  only  (I  never  spake  to  my  Lord  Russell  then, 
only  we  were  together ;  but  I  had  never  come  to  any 
close  conjunction  of  counsels  in  my  life  with  him  at 
that  time).  Says  1  to  the  duke,  '  This  man  is  mad, 
and  his  madness  will  prove  fatal  to  us  all ;  he  hath 
been  in  a  fright  by  being  in  the  Tower,  and  carries 
those  fears  about  him  that  cloud  his  understanding  : 
I  think  his  judgment  hath  deserted  him,  when  he 
goes  about  with  those  strange  sanguine  hopes,  that  I 
cannot  see  what  should  support  him  in  the  ground  of 
them.  Therefore,'  says  I  '  pray  will  you  give  him  a 
meeting  ?'  '  God-so,  says  the  duke, '  with  all  my  heart, 
and  I  desire  nothing  more.'  Now,  I  told  him,  I  had 
been%vithmy  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  other  enlarge- 
ments that  I  need  not  trouble  your  lordship  with. 
'Well,'  says  he,  'pray  go  to  him,  and  try  if  possible  to 
get  a  meeting.'  So  I  went  to  him,  and  told  him  : — 
Says  I,  'This  is  a  great  unhappiness,  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  great  absurdity  that  you  are  so  forward  to  act 
alone  in  such  a  thing  as  this.'  'Pray,'  says  I,  'without 
anymore  to  do,  since  you  have  this  confidence  to  send 
for  me,  let  me  prevail  with  you  to  meet  them,  and 
give  them  an  interview,  or  else  you  and  I  must  break. 
I  will  no  longer  hold  any  correspondence,  unless  it 
be  so.'  Says  he,  '  I  tell  you  they  will  betray  me.'  In 
short,  he  did,  with  much  importunity,  yield,  that  he 
would  come  out  the  next  night  in  a  disguise.  By 
this  time  it  was  Saturday ;  I  take  it  to  be  the  6th  of 
October ;  an  almanack  will  settle  that :  so  the  next 
night,  being  Sunday,  and  the  shops  shut,  he  would 
come  out  in  a  concealment,  be  carried  in  a  coach,  and 
brought  to  his  own  house,  which  he  thought  then 
was  safest.  I  came  and  gave  the  dukfe  of  Monmouth 
an  account  of  it ;  the  duke,  I  suppose,  conveyed  the 
same  understanding  to  my  Lord  Russell ;  and  I  sup- 
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posed  both  would  have  been  there  accordingly,  to  have 
given  the  meetmg ;  but  next  morning  I  found  Colo- 
nel Rumsey  had  left  a  note  at  my  house,  that  the 
meeting  could  not  be  that  day.  Then  I  went  to  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  and  he  had  had  the  account  be- 
fore, that  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  did  apprehend  him- 
self to  be  in  some  danger  in  that  house,  and  that  the 
apprehension  had  occasioned  him  to  remove  ;  but  we 
should  be  sure  to  hear  from  him  in  two  or  three  days. 
We  took  it  as  a  waver,  and  thought  he  did  from 
thence  intend  to  abscond  himself  from  us,  and  it 
proved  so  to  me,  for  from  that  time  I  never  saw  him. 
Rut  Captain  Walcot  came  to  me,  and  told  [me  that 
he  was  withdrawn,  but  it  was  for  fear  his  lodging 
might  be  discovered,  but  he  did  not  doubt  but  in  a 
week  he  would  let  me  know  where  his  lodging  was  : 
but  told  me  within  such  a  time,  which  I  think  was 
eight  or  ten  days,  there  would  be  a  rising ;  and  I 
told  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  I  believe  he  told 
my  Lord  Russell ;  and  we  believed  his  frenzy  was  now 
grown  to  that  height  that  he  would  rise  immedi- 
ately and  put  his  design  in  execution  ;  so  we  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  it.  Upon  which  my  Lord  Rus- 
sell (I  was  told)  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  did 
force  their  way  to  my  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  and  did 
persuade  him  to  put  off  the  day  of  rendezvous.  I 
had  not  this  from  my  Lord  Russell,  for  I  had  not 
spoke  a  word  to  him  ;  but  the  duke  told  me  my 
Lord  Russell  had  been  with  him  (I  had  indeed  an  in- 
timation that  he  had  been  with  him,)  but  the  duke 
told  me,  says  he,  '  I  have  not  been  with  him,  but  ray 
Lord  Russell  was,  having  been  conveyed  by  Colonel 
Rumsey.'  After  this  day  was  put  off,  it  seems  it  was 
put  off  with  this  condition,  that  those  lords,  and  di- 
vers others,  should  be  in  readiness  to  raise  the  coun- 
try about  that  day  fortnight,  or  thereabouts ;  for  there 
was  not  a  fortnight's  time  given  : '  and,'  says  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  '  we  have  put  it  off;  but  now  we  must 
be  in  action,  for  there  is  no  holding  it  off  any  longer. 
And,'  says  he, '  I  have  been  at  Wapping  all  night,  and 
I  never  saw  a  company  of  bolder  and  brisker  fellows 
in  ray  life  ;  and,'  says  he,  '  I  have  been  round  the 
Tower,  and  seen  the  avenues  of  it ;  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  hard,  in  a  little  time,  to  possess  ourselves 
of  it ;  but,'  says  he, '  they  are  in  the  wrong  way  yet, 
we  are  engaged  to  be  ready  for  them  in  a  fortnight, 
and  therefore,'  says  he, '  now  we  must  apply  ourselves 
to  it  as  well  as  we  can.'  And  thereupon  I  believe 
they  did  send  into  the  country ;  and  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  told  me,  he  spake  to  Mr.  Trenchard,  who 
was  to  take  particular  care  of  Somersetshire,  with 
this  circumstance ;  says  he,'  I  thought  Mr.  Trenchard 
had  been  a  brisker  fellow ;  for  when  I  had  told  him 
of  it,  he  looked  so  pale,  I  thought  he  would  have 
swooned,  when  I  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  action  ; 
'  and,'  said  I,  '  Pray  go  and  do  what  you  can  among 
your  acquaintances  ;'  and  trul)',  I  thought  it  would 
iiave  come  then  to  action.  But  I  went  the  next  day 
to  him,  and  he  said  it  was  impossible ;  they  could 
not  get  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  to  stir  yet.' 

"  This  is  just  in  the'order  it  was  done.  When  this 
was  put  ofF,  then  they  were  in  a  great  hurry ;  and 
Captain  Walcot  had  been  several  times  with  me,  and 
discoursed  of  it.  But  upon  this  disappointment,  they 
said  it  should  be  to  the  dishonour  of  the  lords,  that 
they  were  backward  to  perform  their  parts  ;  still  they 
were  resolved  to  go  on.  And  this  had  carried  it  to 
the  latter  end  of  October.  About  the  17th  or  18th, 
Captain  Walcot  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  now  they 
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were  resolved  positively  to  rise,  and  did  believe  that 
a  smart  party  might  perhaps  meet  with  some  great 
men.  Thereupon  I  told  the  duke  of  it ;  I  met  him 
in  the  street,  and  went  out  of  my  own  coach  into  his, 
and  told  him  that  there  was  some  dark  intimation 
as  if  there  might  be  some  attempt  upon  the  king's 
person  :  with  that  he  struck  his  breast  with  great 
emotion  of  spirit,  and  said,  '  God-so,  kill  the  king  ! 
I  will  never  suffer  that.'  Then  he  went  to  the  play- 
house to  find  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  send  him 
up  and  down  the  city  to  put  it  off,  as  they  did  formerly; 
and  it  was  done  with  that  success  that  we  were  all 
quieted  in  our  minds,  that  at  that  lime  nothing  would 
be  done  :  but  upon  the  day  the  king  came  fj'om 
Newmarket,  we  dined  together :  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  one  ;  and  there  we  had  a  notion  conveyed 
among  us,  that  some  bold  action  should  be  done  that 
day;  which,  comparing  it  with  the  king's  coming, 
we  concluded  it  was  designed  upon  the  king.  And 
I  remember  my  Lord  Grey,  says  he,  '  By  God,  if  they 
do  attempt  any  such  thing,  it  cannot  fail.'  We  were 
in  great  anxiety  of  mind  till  we  heard  the  king's  coach 
was  coming,  and  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  not  being 
there,  we  apprehended  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the 
party,  for  he  was  not  there.  This  failing,  it  was  then 
next  determined  (which  was  the  last  alarum  and  news 
I  had  of  it)  to  be  done  upon  the  17th  of  November, 
the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  and  I  remember 
it  by  this  remark  I  made  myself,  that  I  feared  it  had 
been  discovered,  because  I  saw  a  proclamation  a  little 
before,  forbidding  public  bonfires  without  leave  of 
my  lord  mayor.  It  made  some  impressions  upon 
me,  that  I  thought  they  had  got  an  intimation  of  our 
intention,  and  had  therefore  forbid  that  meeting. 
I'his,  therefore,  of  the  17th  of  November  being  also 
disappointed,  and  my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  being  told 
things  were  not  ripe  in  the  country,  took  shipping 
and  got  away  ;  and  from  that  time  I  heard  no  more 
of  him,  till  I  heard  he  was  dead.  Now,  Sir,  after 
this  we  all  began  to  lie  under  the  same  sense  and  ap- 
prehensions that  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  did,  that  we 
had  gone  so  far,  and  communicated  it  to  so  many, 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  make  a  retreat ;  and  this  being 
considered,  it  was  also  considered  that  so  great  an 
affair  as  that  was,  consisting  of  such  infinite  parti- 
culars, to  be  managed  with  so  much  fineness,  and  to 
have  so  many  parts,  it  would  be  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  general  council,  that  should  take 
upon  them  the  care  of  the  whole.  Upon  these  thoughts 
we  resolved  to  erect  a  little  cabal  among  ourselves, 
which  did  consist  of  six  persons ;  and  the  persons 
were,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  my  lord  of  Essex,  my 
Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Hampden,  jun.,  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  myself." 

On  this  hearsay  evidence  was  Lord  Russell  con- 
demned to  death  ;  and  after  the  verdict  had  been  pro- 
nounced the  king  was  strongly  solicited  in  his  behalf. 
But  Charles  was  inexorable  ;  he  dreaded  the  princi- 
ples and  popularity  of  Lord  Russell ;  he  deeply  re- 
sented that  eagerness  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  had  opposed  him  in  the  late  parliaments.  Lord 
Russell  then  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  with  admir- 
ablefortitude.  His  lady,  that  he  might  not  be  shocked 
in  his  last  moments,  summoned  up  the  resolution  of 
an  heroine,  and  parted  from  him  without  shedding  a 
tear.  He  behaved  with  surprising  serenity  of  tem- 
per :  immediately  before  he  was  conveyed  to  the  scaf- 
fold he  wound  up  his  watch,  saying,  with  a  smile,- — 
"  Now  I  have  done  with  time,  and  must  henceforth 
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think  solely  of  eternity."  The  scaffold  was  erected  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  that  the  triumph  of  the  court 
might  appear  the  more  con.spicuous,  from  his  being 
conveyed  througli  the  whole  city  of  London ;  even 
the  populace  wept  as  he  passed  along  in  the  coach 
withTillotson  and  Burnet.  Dr.  Burnet  preached  two 
sermons  in  Newgate  to  Lord  Russell  the  day  before 
he  suffered,  which  were  published  by  the  author  in 
1713.  In  the  preface  he  says,  "  I  had  been  with  the 
Lord  Russell,  in  Newgate,  four  whole  afternoons  be- 
fore that ;  for  he  desired  to  be  alone  till  twelve  of  the 
clock.  He  did  all  that  while  possess  his  soul  with  so 
clear  a  serenity,  in  such  a  calm  and  Christian  manner, 
that  I  still  reckon  it  a  particular  happiness,  as  well  as 
an  honour,  that  I  attended  then  upon  him.  Before 
I  preached  these  sermons  he  received  the  sacrament 
from  Dr.  Tillotson's  hands.  When  the  office  was 
ended  he  showed  ns  the  paper  he  had  prepared  for 
his  last  words.  We  had  some  discourse  with  him 
about  the  lawfulness  of  consultations  in  order  to  re- 
sistance in  the  state  in  which  things  were  then.  He 
thought  the  violence  used  in  the  matter  of  the  sheriffs 
of  London  showed  a  design  to  destroy  such  men  as 
the  court  thought  stood  in  their  way,  of  which  he  was 
among  the  first ;  he  prayed  God  he  might  be  the  last. 
AVe  thought  that  was  indeed  an  unjustifiable  account; 
till  a  total  subversion  came  we  still  thought  it  was 
unlawful  to  resist.  He  said,  it  would  be  then  too  late  ; 
he  had  all  along  had  other  notions  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, but  he  would  not  then  enter  upon  farther 
debates  in  these  matters.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  till  towards  evening  in  devotion  ;  then  his  child- 
ren and  friends  came  to  him.  He  spoke  to  his 
children  in  a  way  suited  to  their  age,  with  a  good 
measure  of  cheerfulness,  and  took  leave  of  his  friends 
in  so  calm  a  manner  as  surprised  them  all.  The  part- 
ing with  his  lady  was  not  so  easy  to  him :  she  stayed 
with  him  all  the  day  and  till  eleven  at  night ;  then  they 
parted  in  a  solemn, grave  silence.  Upon  which,  when 
she  was  gone,  he  said  to  me — 'The  bitterness  of 
death  is  now  past.'  " 

The  execution  was  performed  not  on  Tower  Hill, 
the  common  place  of  execution  for  men  of  high  rank, 
but  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  order  that  the  citizens 
might  be  humbled  by  the  spectacle  of  their  once  tri- 
umphant leader  carried  in  his  coach  to  death  through 
the  city,  a  device,  which,  like  most  others  of  the  kind, 
produced  an  effect  contrary  to  what  was  intended. 
In  passing,  he  looked  towards  Southampton  House  ; 
the  tear  started  in  his  eye,  bat  he  instantly  wiped  it 
away.  He  prayed  for  the  king ;  but,  with  a  prescience 
of  what  afterwards  happened,  he  foretold,  "  that 
although  a  cloud  now  hung  over  the  nation,  his  death 
would  do  more  service  than  his  life  could  have  done." 

Our  space  will  now  only  permit  us  to  notice  Lord 
Russell's  speech  to  the  sheriffs,  on  delivering  them 
the  subjomed  paper  upon  the  scaffold  just  before 
his  execution  : — "  I  expected  the  noise  would  be  such 
that  I  could  not  be  very  well  heard.  I  was  never  very 
fond  of  much  speaking,  much  less  now  ;  therefore  I 
have  set  down  in  this  paper  all  that  I  think  fit  to  leave 
behind  me.  God  knows  how  far  I  was  always  from 
designs  against  the  king's  person,  or  of  altering  the 
government;  and  I  still  pray  for  the  preservation  of 
both,  and  of  the  protestant  religion. 

"  I  am  told  that  Capt.  Walcot  has  said  something 

concerning  my  knowledge  of  the  plot.     I  know  not 

whether  the  report  be  true  or  no,  but  I  hope  it  is  not; 

for  to  my  knowledge  I  never  saw  him,  to  speak  to  him, 
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in  my  whole  life ;  and  in  the  words  of  a  dying  man, 
I  know  of  no  plot  either  against  the  king's  life  or  the 
government.  But  1  have  now  done  with  this  world  ;  I 
am  going  to  a  better.  I  forgive  all  the  world,  and  I 
thank  God,  I  die  in  charity  with  all  men  ;  and  I  wish 
all  sincere  protestants  may  love  one  another,  and  not 
make  room  for  popery  by  their  animosities." 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  paper  delivered 
by  Lord  Russell  to  the  sheriffs  :— "  I  thank  God  I 
find  myself  so  composed  and  prepared  for  death,  and 
my  thoughts  so  fixed  on  another  world,  that  I  hope  in 
God  I  am  quiet  from  setting  my  heart  onthis  ;  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  now  the  setting  down  in  writing  a 
further  account  of  my  condition  to  be  left  behind  me, 
than  I  will  venture  to  say  at  the  place  of  execution, 
in  the  noise  and  clatter  that  is  like  to  be  there.  I 
bless  God  heartily  for  those  many  blessings,  which  He 
in  his  infinite  mercy  hath  bestowed  upon  me  through 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  ;  that  I  was  born  of  worthy 
and  good  parents,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
ligious education,  which  are  invaluable  blessings; 
for  even  when  I  minded  it  least,  it  still  hung  about 
me  and  gave  me  checks  ;  and  has  now  for  many  years 
so  influenced  and  possessed  me,  that  I  feel  the  happy 
effects  of  it  in  this  my  extremity,  in  which  1  have 
been  so  wonderfully  (I  thank  God)  supported,  that 
neither  my  imprisonment  nor  fear  of  death  have  been 
able  to  discompose  me  in  any  degree  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  found  the  assurances  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God  in  and  through  my  blessed  Redeemer, 
in  whom  only  I  trust ;  and  I  do  not  question  but  I 
am  going  to  partake  of  that  fulness  of  joy  which  is  in 
bis  presence.  These  hopes,  therefore,  do  so  wonder- 
fully delight  me  that  I  think  this  is  the  happiest 
time  of  my  life,  though  others  may  look  upon  it  as 
the  saddest. 

"  I  have  lived,  and  now  am,  of  the  reformed  religion , 
a  true  and  sincere  protestant,  and  in  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  England  ;  though  I  could  never  yet 
comply  with,  or  rise  up  to,  all  the  heights  of  many 
people.  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  all  our  differences 
were  removed ;  and  that  all  sincere  protestants 
would  so  far  consider  the  danger  of  popery  as  to  lay 
aside  their  heats  and  agree  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  that  the  churchmen  would  be  less  seAcre, 
and  the  dissenters  less  scrupulous ;  for  I  think  bit- 
terness and  persecution  are  at  all  times  bad,  but 
much  more  now. 

"  For  popery,  I  look  on  it  as  an  idolatrous  and 
bloody  religion,  and  therefore  thought  myself  bound, 
in  my  station,  to  do  all  I  could  against  it;  and  by 
that  I  foresaw  I  should  procure  such  great  enemies 
to  myself,  and  so  powerful  ones,  that  I  have  been 
now  for  some  time  expecting  the  worst;  and,  blessed 
be  God !  I  fall  by  the  axe,  and  not  by  the  fiery  trial! 
yet,  whatever  apprehensions  I  had  of  popery,  and  of 
my  own  severe  and  heavy  share  I  was  like  to  have 
under  it,  when  it  should  prevail,  I  never  had  a 
thought  of  doing  any  thing  against  it  basely  or  in- 
humanly, but  what  would  consist  with  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom. 
And,  I  thank  God,  I  have  examined  all  my  actions 
in  that  matter  with  so  great  care  that  I  can  appeal 
to  God  Almighty,  who  knows  my  heart,  that  I  went 
on  sincerely,  without  being  moved  either  by  passions, 
by-ends,  or  ill  designs.  I  have  always  loved  my 
country  much  more  than  my  life,  and  never  had  any 
design  of  changing  the  government,  which  I  value, 
and  look  upon  as  one  of  the  best  governments  in  the 
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world,  and  would  always  have  been  ready  to  venture 
my  life  for  the  preserving  it;  and  would  suffer  any 
extremity  rather  than  have  consented  to  any  design 
of  taking  away  the  king's  life ;  neither  had  any  man 
the  impudence  to  propose  so  base  and  barbarous  a 
thing  to  me;  and  1  look  upon  it  as  a  very  unhap))y 
and  uneasy  part  of  my  present  condition,  that  there 
should  ])e  so  much  as  mention  made  of  so  vile  a  fact, 
though  nothing  in  the  least  was  said  to  prove  any 
such  matter,  but  the  contrary  by  my  Lord  How- 
ard ;  neither  does  any  body,  I  am  confident,  be- 
lieve the  least  of  it;  so  that  I  need  not,  I  think,  say 
more. 

"  For  the  king,  I  do  sincerely  pray  for  him,  and 
wish  well  to  him  and  the  nation,  that  they  may  be 
happy  in  one  another;  that  he  may  be,  indeed,  the 
defender  of  the  faith;  that  the  protestant  religion, 
and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  may  be 
preserved  and  flourish  under  his  government;  and 
that  himself,  in  his  person,  may  be  happy  both  here 
and  hereafter.  As  for  the  share  I  had  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  popish  plot,  I  take  God  to  witness, 
that  I  proceeded  i?i  it  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
being  then  really  convinced  (as  I  am  still)  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  the  nation,  and 
the  protestant  religion ;  and  I  likewise  profess,  that 
I  never  knew  anything,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any 
practices  witli  the  witnesses,  which  1  look  upon  as  so 
horrid  a  thing  that  I  never  could  have  endured  it; 
for,  thank  God,  falsehood  and  cruelty  were  never  in 
my  nature,  but  always  the  farthest  from  it  imagina- 
ble. I  did  believe,  and  do  still,  that  popery  is  break- 
ing in  upon  this  nation,  and  that  those  that  advance 
it,  will  stop  at  nothing  to  carry  on  their  design.  I 
am  heartily  sorry  that  so  man)'  protestants  give 
their  helping  hand  to  it ;  but  I  hope  God  will  pre- 
serve the  protestant  religion,  and  this  nation,  though 
I  am  afraid  it  will  fall  under  very  great  trials,  and 
very  sharp  suflerings;  and,  indeed,  the  impiety  and 
profaneness  that  abounds,  and  appears  so  scandal- 
ously bare-faced  everywhere,  gives  too  just  occasion 
to  fear  the  worst  thing  that  can  befal  a  people.  I 
pray  God  prevent  it,  and  give  those  who  have  showed 
a  concern  for  the  public  good,  and  have  appeared 
hearty  for  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  and  the 
protestant  religion,  grace  to  live  so,  that  they  may 
not  cast  a  reproach  on  that  which  they  endeavoured 
to  advance,  which  (God  knows)  has  often  given  me 
sad  thoughts;  and  1  hope  such  of  my  friends  as  may 
think  they  are  touched  by  this,  will  not  take  what  I 
say  in  ill  part,  but  will  endeavour  to  amend  their 
ways,  and  live  suitable  to  the  rules  of  the  true  re- 
formed religion,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
administer  true  comfort  at  the  latter  end,  and  re- 
lieve a  man  when  he  comes  to  die.  As  for  my  pre- 
sent condition,  I  bless  God  I  have  no  repining  in 
my  heart  at  it.  I  know,  for  my  sins,  I  have  deserved 
much  worse  at  the  hands  of  God;  so  that  I  cheer- 
fully submit  to  so  small  a  punishment  as  the  being 
taken  off  a  few  years  sooner,  and  the  being  made  a 
spectacle  to  tlie  world.  I  do  freely  forgive  all  the 
world,  particularly  those  concerned  in  taking  away 
my  life  ;  and  I  desire  and  conjure  all  my  friends  to 
think  of  no  revenge,  but  to  submit  to  the  holy  will 
of  God,  into  whose  hands  I  resign  myself  entirely. 
But  to  look  back  a  little;  I  cannot  but  give  some 
touch  about  the  bill  of  exclusion,  and  show  the  rea- 
son of  my  appearing  in  that  business,  which,  in 
short,  is  this — that  I  thought  the  nation  in  such 
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dangfer  of  popery,  and  that  the  expectations  of  a 
popish  successor  (as  I  have  said  in  parliament)  put 
the  king's  hfe  hkewise  in  much  danger,  that  I  saw  no 
way  so  effectual  to  secure  hoth  as  such  a  bill.  As 
to  the  limitations  that  were  proposed,  if  they  were 
sincerely  offered,  and  had  passed  into  a  law,  the 
duke  then  should  have  been  excluded  from  the 
power  of  a  king,  and  the  government  quite  altered, 
and  little  more  than  the  name  of  a  king  left ;  so  I 
could  not  see  either  sin  or  fault  in  the  one,  when  all 
the  people  were  willing  to  admit  of  the  other;  but 
thought  it  better  to  have  a  king  with  his  prerogative, 
and  the  nation  easy  and  safe  under  him,  than  a  king 
without  it,  which  would  breed  perpetual  jealousies 
and  a  continual  struggle.  All  this  I  say  only  to  jus- 
tify myself,  not  to  inflame  others,  though  I  cannot 
but  think  my  earnestness  in  that  matter  has  had  no 
small  influence  in  my  present  sufferings.  But  I  have 
now  done  with  this  world,  and  am  going  to  a  king- 
dom which  cannot  be  moved.  And  as  to  the  con- 
spiring to  seize  the  guards,  which  is  the  crime  for 
%vhich  I  am  condemned,  and  which  is  made  a  con- 
structive reason,  for  taking  away  the  king's  life,  to 
bring  it  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  I  shall 
give  this  true  and  clear  account : — I  never  was  at 
Mr.  Shephard's  with  that  company  but  once,  and 
there  was  no  undertaking  then  of  securing  or  seizing 
the  guards,  nor  any  appointed  to  view  or  examine 
them.  Some  discourse  there  was  of  the  feasible- 
ness of  it;  and  several  times  by  accident,  in  general 
discourse  elsewhere,  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a 
thing  which  might  easily  be  done,  but  never  consented 
to  as  a  thing  fit  to  be  done.  And  I  remember  particu- 
larly, at  my  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  there  being  some 
general  discourse  of  this  kind,  I  immediately  flew  out 
and  exclaimed  against  it;  and  asked,  if  the  thing  suc- 
ceeded, what  must  be  done  ne.xt,  but  mastering  the 
guards  and  killing  them  in  cold  blood  ?  which  I 
looked  upon  as  a  detestable  thing,  and  so  like  a 
popish  practice,  that  I  could  not  but  abhor  it.  And  at 
the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  told  me  very  kindly — '  My  Lord,  I 
see  you  and  I  are  of  a  temper;  did  you  ever  hear  so 
horrid  a  thing?'  And  I  must  needs  do  him  justice 
to  declare,  that  I  ever  observed  in  him  an  abhor- 
rence of  all  base  things.  As  to  my  going  to  Mr. 
Shephard's,  I  went  with  an  intention  to  taste  sherry; 
for  he  had  promised  to  reserve  for  me  the  next  very 
good  piece  he  met  with  when  I  went  out  of  town; 
and  if  he  recollects  himself,  he  may  remember  I 
asked  him  about  it,  and  he  went  and  fetched  a  bottle; 
but  when  I  tasted  it,  I  said  it  was  hot  in  the  mouth, 
and  desired  that  whenever  he  met  with  a  choice 
piece,  he  would  keep  it  for  me,  which  he  promised. 
I  enlarge  the  more  upon  this,  because  Sir  George 
Jefferies  insinuated  to  the  jury,  as  if  I  had  made  a 
story  about  going  thither ;  but  I  never  said  that  was 
the  only  reason.  I  will  now  truly  and  plainly  add  the 
rest.  I  was,  the  day  before  this  meeting, come  to  town 
for  two  or  three  days,  as  I  had  done  once  or  twice  be- 
fore, having  a  very  near  and  dear  relation  lying  in  a 
languishing  and  desperate  condition;  and  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  he  was  extremely 
glad  I  was  come  to  town,  for  my  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  some  hot  men  would  undo  us  all.  '  How  so,  my 
Lord?'  I  said — 'Why  (answered  he)  they  will  cer- 
tainly do  some  disorderly  thing  or  other,  if  great  care 
be  not  taken;  and  therefore,  for  God's  sake,  use 
your  endeavour  with  your  friends  to  prevent  any 
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thing  of  this  kind.'  He  told  me  that  there  would 
be  company  at  Mr.  Shephard's  that  night,  and  de- 
sired me  to  be  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  he  would 
call  on  me,  which  he  did.  And  when  I  came  into 
the  room,  I  saw  Mr.  Rumsey  by  the  chimney,  though 
he  swears  he  came  in  afterward;  and  there  were  things 
said  by  some,  with  much  more  heat  than  judgment, 
which  I  did  sufficiently  disapprove  :  and  yet  for  these 
things  I  stand  condemned;  but,  I  thank  God,  my 
part  was  sincere  and  well  meant.  It  is,  I  know,  in- 
ferred from  hence,  and  pressed  to  me,  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  these  heats  and  ill  designs,  and  did 
not  discover  them.  But  this  could  be  but  mis- 
prision of  treason  at  most;  so  I  die  innocent  of  the 
crime  I  stand  condemned  for.  I  hope  nobody  will 
imagine  that  so  mean  a  thought  should  enter  into 
me  as  to  go  about  to  save  myself  by  accusing  others; 
the  part  that  some  have  acted  lately  of  that  kind 
has  not  been  such  as  to  invite  me  to  love  life  at  such 
a  rate.  As  for  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon 
me,  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  hard  one;  for  no- 
thing was  sworn  against  me  (whether  true  or  false  I 
will  not  now  examine)  but  some  discourses  about 
making  some  stirs;  and  this  is  not  levying  war 
against  the  king,  which  is  treason  by  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  not  the  consulting  and  discoursing 
about  it;  which  was  all  that  is  witnessed  against  me; 
but,  by  a  strange  fetch,  the  design  of  seizing  the 
guards  was  construed  a  design  of  killing  the  king; 
and  so  I  was  in  that  cast. 

"And  now  I  have  truly  and  sincerely  told  what  my 
part  was  in  that  which  cannot  be  more  than  a  bare 
misprision;  and  yet  I  am  condemned  as  guilty  of  a 
design  of  killing  the  king.  I  pray  God,  lay  not  this 
to  the  charge,  neither  of  the  king,  council,  nor  judges, 
nor  sheriffs,  nor  jury;  and  for  the  witnesses,  I  pity 
them,  and  wish  them  well.  I  shall  not  reckon  up 
the  particulars  wherein  they  did  me  wrong ;  I  had 
rather  their  own  conscience  would  do  that;  to  which, 
and  the  mercies  of  God,  I  leave  them;  only  I  shall 
aver,  that  what  I  said  of  my  not  hearing  Colonel 
Rumsey  deliver  any  message  from  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  true ;  for  I  always  detested  lying,  though 
never  so  much  to  my  advantage.  I  hope  none  will 
be  so  unjust  and  uncharitable  as  to  think  I  would 
venture  on  it  in  these  my  last  words,  for  which  I  am 
soon  to  give  an  account  to  the  great  God,  the  searcher 
of  hearts  and  judge  of  all  things.  From  the  time  of 
choosing  sheriffs,  I  concluded  the  heat  in  that  matter 
would  produce  something  of  this  kind;  and  I  am 
not  much  surprised  to  find  it  fall  upon  me;  and  I 
wish  what  is  done  to  me  may  put  a  stop,  and  satiate 
some  people's  revenge,  and  that  no  more  innocent 
blood  be  shed';  for  1  must,  and  do  still  look  upon 
mine  to  be  such,  since  I  know  I  was  guilty  of  no 
treason;  and  therefore  v,^ould  not  betray  my  inno- 
cency  by  flight  (though  much  pressed  to  it),  of  which 
I  do  not,  1  thank  God,  yet  repent,  how  fatal  soever 
it  may  have  seemed  to  have  proved  to  me;  for  I 
looked  upon  my  death  in  this  manner  (I  thank  God) 
with  other  eyes  than  the  world  does.  I  know  I  said 
but  httle  at' the  trial,  and  I  suppose  it  looks  more 
like  innocence  than  guilt.  I  was  also  advised  not  to 
confess  matter  of  fact  plainly,  since  that  certainly 
must  have  brought  me  within  the  guilt  of  misprision ; 
and  thus,  being  restrained  from  dealing  frankly  and 
openly,!  chose  rather  to  say  little  than  to  depart  from 
that  ingenuity  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  had  carried 
along  with  me  in  the  former  part  of  my  life;  and  so 
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could  easier  be  silent,  and  leave  the  whole  matter  to 
the  consciences  of  the  jury,  than  to  make  the  last  and 
solemnest  part  of  my  life  so  different  from  the  course 
of  it,  as  the  usincr  little  tricks  and  evasions  must 
have  been ;  nor  did  I  ever  pretend  to  any  great 
readiness  in  speaking.  I  wish  those  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  who  have  it,  would  make  more  conscience 
in  the  use  of  it,  and  not  run  men  down,  and,  by 
strains  and  fetches,  impose  on  easy  and  willing  juries, 
to  the  ruin  of  innocent  men;  for  to  kill  by  forms  and 
subtleties  of  the  law,  is  the  worst  sort  of  murder. 
But  I  wish  the  rage  of  hot  men,  and  the  partiality  of 
juries,  may  be  stopped  with  my  blood,  which  I  would 
offer  up  with  so  much  the  more  joy  if  I  thought  I 
should  be  the  last  that  were  to  suffer  in  such  a  way. 
Since  my  sentence  I  have  had  few  thoughts  but 
preparatory  ones  for  death ;  yet  the  importunity  of 
my  friends,  and  particularly  the  best  and  dearest 
wife  in  the  world,  prevailed  with  me  to  sign  petitions, 
and  make  an  address  for  my  life,  to  which  I  was 
ever  averse;  for  (I  thank  God)  though  in  all  respects 
I  have  lived  the  happiest  and  contentedst  man  in  the 
world  (for  now  very  near  fourteen  years),  yet  I  am  so 
willing  to  leave  all,  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  I  did  any  thing  for  the  saving  of  my  life,  that 
was  begging;  but  I  was  willing  to  let  my  friends 
see  what  power  they  had  over  me,  and  that  I  was  not 
obstinate  nor  sullen,  but  would  do  any  thing  that  an 
honest  man  could  do  for  their  satisfaction,  which 
was  the  only  motive  that  swayed  or  had  any  weight 
with  me.  And  now,  to  sum  up  all,  as  I  had  not  any 
design  against  the  king's  life,  or  the  life  of  any  man 
whatsoever,  so  I  never  was  in  any  contrivance  of 
altering  the  government.  What  the  heats,  passions, 
and  vanities  of  other  men  have  occasioned,  I  ought 
not  to  be  responsible  for,  nor  could  I  help  them, 
though  I  now  suffer  for  them.  But  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done,  into  whose  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit!  and  trust  that  '  Thou,  O  most  merciful  Father, 
hast  forgiven  all  my  transgressions,  the  sins  of  my 
youth,  and  all  the  errors  of  my  past  life,  and  that 
thou  wilt  not  lay  my  secret  sins  and  ignorances  to 
my  charge,  but  wilt  graciously  support  me  during 
that  small  time  of  life  now  before  me,  and  assist  me 
in  my  last  moments,  and  not  leave  me  then  to  be 
disordered  by  fear,  or  any  other  temptations,  but 
make  the  light  of  thy  countenance  to  shine  upon 
me.  Thou  art  my  sun  and  my  shield,  and  as  thou 
supportest  me  by  thy  grace,  so  I  hope  thou  wilt 
hereafter  crown  me  with  glory,  and  receive  me  into 
the  fellowship  of  angels  and  saints,  in  that  blessed 
inheritance  purchased  for  me  by  my  most  merciful 
Redeemer,  who  is,  I  trust,  at  thy  right  hand,  prepar- 
ing a  place  for  me,  and  is  ready  to  receive  me ;  into 
whose  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !' "  Lord  Russell 
died  as  he  lived:  to  the  last  the  friend  of  truth,  pro- 
testantism, and  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

RUSSELL,  LADY  RACH  EL.— This  distinguished 
lady  was  the  wife  of  the  above  nobleman,  and  as 
celebrated  for  her  devotion  to  her  husband  as  she 
was  for  her  literary  eminence.  She  was  born  in  1636, 
married  to  Lord  Russell  in  160",  and  survived  him 
about  forty  years.  But  few  particulars  of  Lady 
Russell's  life  have  been  preserved,  but  her  "  Letters  " 
have  been  often  reprinted,  one  of  which  we  take  as  a 
specimen.  It  was  written  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fitz- 
william  : — 

"  I  have  received,  good  Doctor,  your  friendly 
letter  and  excellent  prayers,  indeed,  very  excellent 


ones;  and  although  neither  could  have  come  too 
soon,  yet  I  could  not  wonder  they  staid  so  long. 
The  rigour  of  the  season  has  been  as  extreme  as 
ever  was  known  in  England,  or  in  these  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  a  little  time  of  patience  has  carried  us 
through  all  the  inconveniencies  and  hardship  of  it, 
yet  not  without  very  great  and  very  sharp  sufferings 
to  numbers  of  the  poorer  sort ;  the  consideration  of 
which  is  a  most  fit  contemplation  for  my  sad  thoughts. 


whose  sufferings  of  another  nature  will  have  a  like 
period ;  and,  by  faith  and  trust  in  God,  a  happy  one, 
when  I  shall  for  ever  (as  is  my  hope  my  loved  lord 
is  now)  be  enabled  to  perform  the  everlasting  race  of 
obedience,  which  here,  by  reason  of  those  strong  im- 
pressions things  in  this  life  of  sense  make  upon  us, 
is  much  weakened.  But  I  am  much  encouraged  by 
your  allowing  that  I  have  a  just  sense  of  sorrow,  and 
that  you  saw  not  my  mourning  so  much  to  be  con- 
demned as  you  apprehended  they  were;  it  excites  me 
better  to  struggle  for  my  duty,  than,  when  doing  all 
I  can,  to  think  I  do  so  ill,  that  I  may  have  reason  to 
be  amazed,  and  fear  a  punishment  in  both  states; 
but  my  merciful  Father  truly  knows  the  sharpness  of 
my  sorrows,  and  the  weakness  of  my  person,  not 
fitted  to  stand  out  against  such  storms;  but  with  his 
help  we  can  do  all  things.  As  to  the  two  points  your 
letter.  Doctor,  insists  upon,  I  will  first  say  for  myself, 
I  am  very  confident  I  shall  ever  so  take  either  the 
reproof,  caution,  or  advice  of  a  friend  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  I  shall  never  lose  a  friend  for  acting  the  part 
of  one  to  me,  who  shall  make  at  least  this  advantage 
by  finding  such,  that  I  shall  be  subject  to  the  fewer  de- 
liberate foUies;  by  sudden  acts,  I  expect  to  be  guilty  of 
many,  left  to  the  trouble  and  distraction  of  choice  alone, 
as  I  must  now  be.  Therefore,  good  Doctor,  let  me  en- 
gage you  to  continue  the  same  way  of  proceeding, 
though  I  may  not  always  comply  with  what  you  offer 
to  me,  yet  that  may  be  the  best  for  me,  if  I  could 
discern  it  so.  Now  for  the  first  particular  concerning 
a  chaplain,  I  shall  not  be  untractable.  I  told  you  I 
could  not  live  under  my  distresses  without  one :  for 
the  delay  I  touched  upon,  the  distance  of  time  now 
before  I  shall  be  settled,  so  as  to  require  the  use  of 
one,  will  much  take  off"  my  former  objections ;  and 
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as  to  the  definition  of  a  prudent  person,  you  and  I 
shall  reconcile  it  to  the  same  thing.  I  approve  with 
you  the  church  of  England  the  best  church,  the  best 
offices  and  services  in  it,  u[)on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  we  know  of;  but,  Sir,  I  shall  covet  one  so  mo- 
derate as  not  to  be  impatient  and  passionate  against 
all  such  as  cannot  think  so  too;  but  of  such  a  temper 
as  to  be  able  to  converse  peaceably  with  such  as  may 
have  freedom  in  my  family,  though  not  of  it,  without 
giving  offence,  and  I  take  it  the  best  way  of  gaining 
good  people  to  our  opinions. 

"  As  to  your  kind  offer  of  assistance,  whenever 
cause  for  it,  I  shall  ever  use  a  freedom  with  you,  Sir ; 
but,  as  a  fit  return,  remember  an  old  proverb,  not  to 
spur  a  free  horse  too  fast.  Sir,  your  circumstances, 
and  my  heavy  ones,  may  most  likely  render  that  un- 
fit ;  but  I  shall  not  in  appearance  be  soon  in  want, 
seeing  my  removes  next  summer  will  probably  be 
very  short.  For,  having  an  eye  upon  any  particular 
person,  I  must  approve,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  it ;  but  if  you  have,  let  it  be  so ;  the  person 
may  not  know  it,  for  this  reason ;  several  that  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  me  often  in  my  first  extremi- 
ties, urged  my  doing  what  you  have  since  done;  and 
to  them  I  answered  as  I  have  to  you." 

RUSSELL,  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  physician, 
who  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  he  re- 
ceived his  education,  and  having  taken  his  degree  of 
M.D.,  he  came  to  London,  but  afterwards  sailed  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Eng- 
lish factory  there.  While  there  he  employed  all  his 
leisure  in  the  collection  of  information  relative  to  the 
natural  productions  of  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
result  of  these  inquiries  appeared  in  1756,  in  a  work 
entitled  "The  Natural  Historyof  Aleppo  and  the  Parts 
Adjacent."  Three  years  after  Dr.  Russell  returned  to 
England,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1770. 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM,  a  bachelor  of  music,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1777.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Cope,  organ- 
ist of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  but  his 
father  being  partial  to  cathedral  music,  engaged  also 
Shrubsole,  the  organist  of  Spa  Fields  chapel,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
organist  at  Bangor,  to  instruct  his  son  in  cathedral 
service.  An  ardent  desire  to  attain  eminence  in  his 
profession  first  led  Russell  to  examine  the  writings 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  an  attentive  study  of  their  scores,  that 
he  might  date  his  great  knowledge  and  excellence  in 
the  art,  both  as  a  performer  and  composer.  In  the 
year  1789  his  father  appointed  him  his  deputy,  as 
organist  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  officiate  there  till  the  autumn  of  1793,  when 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  Queen  Street  chapel, 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  At  the  time  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  chapel,  a  cathedral  service  was  per- 
formed there  by  a  small  but  very  respectable  choir. 
Russell  continued  in  this  engagement  till  the  middle 
of  1798.  He  then  returned,  for  about  three  months, 
to  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  till  September  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Ann's, 
Liraehouse.  In  1801  he  was  unanimously  elected 
organist  of  the  Foundhng  chapel.  In  the  year  1798 
he  had  been  a  candidate  with  six  others  for  this  situ- 
ation, at  the  resignation  of  Grenville  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  powerful  interest  that  had  been  made  for  the  per- 
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son  who  succeeded,  his  wishes  were  at  that  time 
frustrated.  With  respect  to  his  theatrical  engage- 
ments, Russell's  entre  was  as  piano-forte  player  and 
composer  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  the  year  ISOO.  He 
continued  to  hold  these  situations  for  four  seasons, 
till  a  change  of  proprietors  took  place,  and  Reeve  pur- 
chased an  eighth  in  the  concern,  after  which  his  ser- 
vices, of  course,  were  no  longer  wanted.  In  1801 
the  managers  of  Covent  Garden  theatre  engaged  him 
to  preside  at  the  piano-forte  there,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, as  they  stated  to  him,  of  accompanying  Messrs. 
Billington,  Storace,  and  Braham.  Russell's  theatri- 
cal compositions  are  numerous,  but  consist  chiefly  of 
dramatic  spectacles  and  pantomimes.  They  amount, 
in  the  whole,  to  about  twenty,  and  were  principally 
written  for  Covent  Garden,  Sadler's  Wells,  and  the 
Circus.  He  composed  also  two  oratorios,  "  The  Re- 
demption of  Israel,"  and  "Job,"  and  four  odes,  one 
on  music,  another  to  the  genius  of  Handel,  a  third 
on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  and  a  fourth  to  harmonj',  besides 
several  voluntaries,  glees,  and  single  songs.  As  a 
composer,  Russell  had  great  excellence,  and  as  a 
performer  on  the  piano-forte  and  organ,  he  had  few 
equals.  He  died  in  the  year  1813,  aged  thirty- 
six. 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM,  an  historical  writer  of 
eminence,  who  was  born  in  Mid-Lothian  in  1746,  and 
having  received  his  education,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  bookseller  and  printer.  After  he  had  completed  his 
time  he  published  "A  Collection  of  Modern  Poems." 
He  then  removed  to  London  and  commenced  busi- 
ness as  a  printer,  and  also  as  a  writer  for  the  press.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  A  History  of  America,  from  its 
DiscoverybyColumbus,totheConclusion  of  the  Late 
War,"  a  "  History  of  Modern  Europe,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
and  several  other  works  of  a  similar  description. 
He  obtained  the  diploma  of  LL.  D.  from  a  Scottish 
university,  after  which  he  commenced  "A  History  of 
Ancient  Europe,"  but  died  suddenly  in  1793. 

RUTLEDGE,  EDWARD,  an  American  leader 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. He  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  November  1749-  Af- 
ter a  proper  education,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
his  elder  brother,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  practice 
of  the  law.  In  1769  he  was  sent  to  England  to  com- 
plete his  legal  studies,  where  he  was  entered  at  the 
Temple.  On  his  return  hom3  in  1773,  Mr.  Rutledge 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was 
rising  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  when  he  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  first  continental  congress  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  in  1774.  His  having  been  chosen  at 
his  age  to  so  dignified  a  post,  .shows  the  high  esteem 
with  which  he  was  thus  early  regarded  by  his  coun- 
trymen. Owing  to  the  strict  secrecy  which  was  pre- 
served concerning  the  transactions  of  the  congress  at 
that  time,  nothing  is  known  of  his  course  in  this  new 
situation.  He  continued  a  member  till  1777,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  preceding  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  When  that  decisive  measure 
was  adopted,  and  the  political  horizon  of  the  United 
States  had  become  darkened  by  the  misfortune  of 
Long  Island,  with  other  embarrassing  circumstances, 
the  British  renewed  their  negotiations  for  a  recon- 
ciliation. Dr.  Frankhn,  John  Adams,  and  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge,  were  deputed  by  congress  to  confer  with  Lord 
Howe  on  the  subject.  This  conference  accordingly 
took  place,  but  resulted  in  nothing  of  importance 
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to  either  party.  Mr.  Rutledge  used  afterwards 
to  relate  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  this  effect : 
When  the  commissioners  took  leave  of  Lord  Howe, 
nis  lordship  had  them  conveyed  to  New  York  in  his 
own  barge.  As  they  approached  the  wharf,  the  doc- 
tor began  to  jingle  some  gold  and  silver  coin  in  his 
pocket.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  wharf,  he  offered 
a  handful  of  the  money  to  the  sailors  who  had  rowed 
the  boat  ;  but  the  commanding  officer  not  permitting 
them  to  receive  it,  he  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
afterwards  explained  this  conduct  to  his  associates 
by  saying,  "  As  these  people  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  have  not  a  farthing  of  hard  money  in 
the  country,  I  thought  I  would  convince  them  of  their 
mistake." 

In  1779  Mr.  Rutledge  was  again  appointed  to  con- 
gress, but  indisposition  obliged  him  to  return  home 
before  he  had  taken  his  seat.  His  native  state  had 
now  become  the  theatre  of  war,  the  scantiness  of  its 
population  offering  a  comparatively  easy  conquest  to 
the  British  arms.  Mr.  Rutledge  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  a  battalion  of  artillery,  and  was  engaged  in 
dislodging  a  party  of  regular  troops  from  Port  Royal 
island,  and  notwithstanding  their  superior  disci- 
pline and  their  advantages  of  position,  the  troops 
■were  compelled  to  retreat.  Whilst  Charleston  was 
closely  beleaguered,  Mr.  Rutledge  endeavoured  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British,  in  order  to  accele- 
rate the  advance  of  troops  to  its  relief.  In  this  at- 
tempt he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, where  he  remained  near  twelve  months  be- 
fore he  was  exchanged.  He  afterwards  resided  some 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  but,  as  soon  as 
possible,  proceeded  to  the  south,  and,  on  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  civil  government  in  Carolina,  after  the 
successes  of  the  Americans  there,  in  1782,  was  one  of 
the  representatives  who  were  convened  at  the  village 
of  Jacksonborough.  Though  he  assented,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  assembly,  to  the  adoption  of  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  he  was  inclined  to  excuse  such 
as  were  compelled,  by  unavoidable  circumstances, 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  standard  of  freedom.  This 
intemperate  convention  adjourned  a  little  previous  to 
the  evacuation  of  Charleston  l)y  the  British,  in  De- 
cember 1782,  when  Mr.  Rutledge  returned  home, 
and  soon  after  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, in  which  body  he  was  opposed  to  any  further 
increase  of  African  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
and,  afterwards,  an  unwearied  advocate  of  the  federal 
constitution.  Mr.  Rutledge  was  subsequently  elect- 
ed colonel  of  an  artillery  regiment,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  General  Pinkney  in  the  senate,  upon  that 
gentleman's  leaving  his  seat.  He  quitted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  the  year  1798,  when  he  was 
elected  governor  of  the  state ;  but  lived  to  complete 
only  half  the  term.  His  weak  constitution  had  be- 
come considerably  broken  by  hereditary  gout,  which 
did  not,  however,  make  him  relax  in  the  execution 
of  his  official  duties.  "While  attending  a  session  of 
the  legislature  at  Columbia,  his  sickness  increased  so 
much  as  to  render  him  desirous  of  returning  to 
Charleston  ;  but,  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  state  constitution,  he  remained  at  the  seat  of 
government  until  the  legislature  had  adjourned,  and, 
while  on  his  return  home,  encountered  heavy  rains 
and  cold.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  expired  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  1800. 


RUTHERFORD,  DANIEL,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  3rd  of  November,  1749,  and  after  receiv- 
ing the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  for  further  improvement.  After 
finishmg  a  regular  course  under  the  jjrofessors  of 
that  foundation  he  entered  upon  his  medical  studies. 
He  attended  the  lectures  on  chemistry,  first  as  given 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Black,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Cullen  as  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  year  1766.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the  botanical  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Hope,  and  at  those  on  the  materia  medica 
by  Dr.  Home.  He  attended  the  lectures,  not  only 
on  the  theory,  but  also  on  the  practice  of  medicine, 
as  delivered  both  by  Dr.  Cullen  and  by  Dr.  John 
Gregory ;  for  at  that  time  the  professorships  of  the 
theory  and  practiceof  physic  were  conjoined,  and  these 
branches  of  medical  science  were  taught  in  alternate 
years  by  the  conjunct  professors  ;  a  mode  of  teaching 
which  was  attended  with  many  great  advantages. 
By  means  such  as  these,  the  attentive  student  had 
not  only  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  sentiments 
of  different  eminent  teachers,  on  those  subjects  most 
immediately  connected  with  the  successful  cure  of 
diseases,  but  of  hearing  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  principles  upon  which  its  diseases  are 
to  be  removed,  illustrated,  and  explained  by  two 
different  professors,  in  one  connected  chain  of  rea- 
soning. But  if  Dr.  Rutherford  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages  from  the  plan  on  which  the  lectures  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  were  then  con- 
ducted, he  was  no  less  fortunate  in  the  study  of  his 
profession  at  Edinburgh,  from  having  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  actual  practice,  directed  by  eminent 
men,  in  an  extensive  and  well-regulated  hospital. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  medical  studies  at 
Edinburgh,  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  royal  infirm- 
ary. There  he  had  an  opportunity  of  following 
several  surgeons  of  great  eminence,  particularly 
Messrs.  Alexander  Wood,  William  Chalmers,  and 
James  Rae,  men  deservedly  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  who,  as  successful  operators,  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  since  excelled  in  Edinburgh.  He 
followed  also,  with  great  industry,  the  career  of  the 
ordinary  physicians  of  the  infirmary,  which  was  at 
that  time  under  the  charge  of  Drs.  Clerk,  Drum- 
mond,  Hope,  and  Stedman,  all  of  whom  were  justly 
and  universally  esteemed  judicious  practitioners  and 
learned  men.  But  as  an  observer  of  actual  practice, 
he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  clinical  wards  of 
the  infirmary,  where  that  practice  was  then  conduct- 
ed, and  the  lectures  delivered  by  Drs.  Cullen  and 
John  Gregory,  at  the  time  conjunct  clinical  lec- 
turers, as  well  as  the  conjunct  professors  of  the  theory 
and  practice. 

Dr.  Rutherford's  attendance  on  medical  lectures 
at  Edinburgh  was  concluded  by  his  obtaining  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  university. 
That  event  took  place  at  the  public  graduation  in 
1772  ;  when,  after  finishing  all  the  stated  trials,  with 
great  approbation,  he  was,  with  fourteen  others,  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  academical  honours  in  medicine. 
His  inaugural  dissertation,  which,  according  to  the 
stated  rules  of  the  university,  must  be  published,  did 
him  great  honour,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
had  also  a  strong  predilection  for  chemistry,  and  he 
selected  a  chemical  subject.  The  subject  of  this  dis- 
sertation was  De  aere  fixo.  It  was  subjected  to  the 
examination  of  the  then  eminent  professor  of  che- 
mistry, Dr.  Black,  who,  in  the  public  hall,  and  in  the 
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presence  of  the  assembled  university,  bestowed  upon 
It  very  high  encomiums.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  of 
late  years,  very  great,  unexpected,  and  important 
discoveries,  have  taken  place  in  cliemical  philosophy. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  e.vpect  to  find  in  Dr.  Rutlier- 
ford's  dissertation  on  fi.ved  air  the  name  given  by 
Hales,  Black,  Priestley,  and  every  other  eminent 
philosopher,  to  what  is  now  called  carbonic  acid  gas, 
all  that  is  at  present  known  respecting  that  sin- 
gular combination  of  carbon  and  o.xygen.  His  dis- 
sertation, however,  contained  many  important  obser- 
vations respecting  that  fluid.  But  it  was  still  more 
distinguished  by  another  particular;  it  evidently 
demonstrated  that  Dr.  Rutherford  had  discovered  a 
new  gaseous  fluid,  respecting  which  much  has,  of 
late,  been  said  by  the  most  eminent  modern  philoso- 
phers, and  which  some  of  them  have  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  azote,  and  others  of  nitror/en.  From 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Dr. 
Rutherford's  inaugural  dissertation  obtained  great 
approbation  from  the  most  eminent  chemists,  not 
only  in  Edinburgh,  but  also  in  London  and  Paris. 

After  completmg  his  academical  course  at  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Rutherford  prosecuted  his  studies  for  some 
time  at  other  distinguished  seminaries  for  medical 
education.  He  went  first  to  London,  afterwards  to 
France,  and  then  to  Italy.  In  these  countries  he  con- 
templated and  cultivated  with  attention,  not  foreign 
amusements  or  lu.vuries,  but  the  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine of  enlightened  men  and  enlightened  nations. 
After  passing  about  three  years  abroad  he  returned  to 
Great  Britain,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  He 
first  became  a  licentiate  of  the  royal  college  of  phy- 
sicians there,  in  the  year  1776  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of 
one  year,  the  term  of  noviciate  required  by  the  laws 
of  the  college,  to  give  a  fair  op])ortunity  for  estimating 
character,  he  was  by  that  learned  body  unanimously 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  fellow,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1777. 

From  his  father's  celebrity,  as  well  as  his  own 
character,  his  practice  was  soon  as  extensive  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  by  a  young  man.  But  medi- 
cal practice  by  no  means  occupied  his  whole  time  or 
attention.  Soon  after  settling  in  Edinburgh  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  philosophical  society,  as  it 
was  then  denominated,  but  which  has  been  since  in- 
corporated by  a  charter  from  the  crown,  under  the 
name  of  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  philosophical  society,  which  was  then  pre- 
sided over  by  the  venerable  Lord  Kaimes,  and  which 
consisted  of  but  a  small  select  number,  it  was  the 
practice  for  each  of  the  members  to  furnish  papers  in 
rotation.  When  it  came  to  Dr.  Rutherford's  turn, 
probably  from  his  predilection  for  chemistry,  he  pre- 
sented a  dissertation  on  a  saline  body,  which  had  at 
that  time  obtained  particular  notice — nitre,  as  it  was 
then  denominated,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled, 
nitrate  of  potass.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley 
had  pointed  out  this  saline  body  to  philosophers,  as 
furnishing  a  large  portion  of  what,  at  that  time,  was 
termed  vital  air,  from  its  being  thought  essential  to  the 
support  of  life,  butwhich  is  now  denominated  oxygene 
gas,  from  its  containing,  in  a  gaseous  form,  what  is, 
perhaps,  an  essential  constituent  of  every  acid.  In 
that  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  philosophical 
society  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  winter  of  1778,  long  prior 
to  any  proper  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  illus- 
trious Lavoisier  having  reached  the   country.   Dr. 
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Rutherford  at  least  suggested  to  his  fellow-mcmliers 
what  the  great  French  philosopher  afterwards  de- 
monstrated. 

After  Dr.  Rutherford  had  continued  to  practice 
medicine,  and  to  cultivate  philosophy,  in  Edinburgh 
for  about  ten  years,  he  was  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1786,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Ho])e,  admitted  into 
the  university,  as  professor  of  botany,  by  commis- 
sioners both  from  the  crown  and  from  the  town-coun- 
cil. He  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  king's 
botanist  for  Scotland  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
appointment,  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
royal  botanical  garden  at  Edinburgh. 

By  his  commission  from  the  town-council  he  was 
nominated,  as  his  predecessor  had  been,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  university.  By  that 
nomination  he  became  connected  with  the  royal 
infirmary,  as  one  of  the  clinical  physicians;  and, 
besides  his  botanical  lectures,  he  took  regularly  a 
share  in  the  lectures  on  the  cases  of  patients  in  the 
clinical  wards,  selected  from  the  whole  that  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital,  as  being  most  instructive  to 
the  attentive  observer.  A  few  years  after  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford's admission  into  the  university,  he  became  still 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  royal  infirmary  ; 
for,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Cullen,  in  1791,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  that 
extensive  establishment.  To  these  important  offices, 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  necessarily  dedicated. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  at  this  period 
he  was  imder  the  necessity  of,  in  some  degree,  de- 
serting his  favourite  study,  chemical  philosophy. 
But  a  regular  and  due  attention  to  every  duty,  both 
public  and  private,  did  not  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing to  be  an  active  member  and  regular  attend- 
ant, not  only  on  the  royal  society  and  on  the 
royal  college  of  physicians,  but  also  on  societies  of 
a  more  private  nature,  which  have  been  accompanied 
with  the  most  happy  eft'ects  at  Edinburgh,  both  iu 
promoting  social  intercourse  among  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  in  improving  their  knowledge  of  the 
profession. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Rutherford's  admission  into  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  a  change  took  place  in  his 
domestic  life.  On  the  13th  of  December,  17S6,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Mitchelson,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Mitchelson,  Esq.,  of  Middleton. 
By  that  marriage  he  had  several  children. 

Dr.  Rutherford,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
enjoyed  tolerable,  but  by  no  means  uninterrupted 
good  health.  For  as  early  as  the  tenth  year  of  his 
age,  when  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  luxu- 
rious living  could  have  any  influence  in  mducing 
disease,  he  was  attacked  with  distinctly  marked 
symptoms  of  gout,  a  disease  which  he  probably  de- 
rived from  inheritance,  for  both  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  subject  to  it  at  very  early 
periods  of  life.  Although  he  had  but  little  reason 
to  complain  of  other  diseases,  yet  this  can  never  be 
said  to  have  left  him,  and  he  afterwards  suff"ered 
from  it  severely.  With  the  view  of  combating  this 
distressing  complaint,  he  gave  a  fair  trial,  for  the 
space  of  about  two  years,  to  the  most  abstemious 
diet,  and  to  a  total  abstinence  from  every  species  of 
drink  stronger  than  pure  water.  But  during  that 
period  his  gout  became  more  severe  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  And,  as  he  found  that  this  mode  of 
living  im})aired  his  strength,  both  of  mind  and 
1  body,  he  prudently  deserted  it,  deri\-ing  his  principal 
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relief  from  patience,  flannel,  and  the  attention  of 
friends. 

He  thougbt,  however,  that  he  in  general  passed 
the  winter  more  easily  when  he  could  conveniently 
dedicate  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn  to  relaxation 
from  business  and  to  the  warm  baths  at  Buxton. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  gout  still  continued 
frequently  to  visit,  and  in  all  probability  at  last 
jiroved  fatal  to  him ;  for  he  died  suddenly,  on  the 
15th  November,  1819,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age. 

RU'lTY,  JOHN,  a  medical  practitioner  and  writer, 
who  was  born  in  1698,  and  educated  partly  at  Dub- 
lin and  partly  in  London.  He  then  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degi-ee,  and  then  settled 
in  Dublin.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  which 
display  considerable  ability  and  much  eccentricity  of 
character.  The  principal  of  them  are  his  "  History 
of  the  Quakers,"  "  An  Essay  on  Women  Preaching," 
"  A  Synopsis  of  Mineral  ^Yaters,"  and  "  An  Essay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Yicinity  of  Dublin." 
His  death  took  place  in  ir75. 

RUYSCH,  RACHEL,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  fruit  and  Howers.  She  was  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1664,  and  died  in  1750.  Her  pictures 
are  distinguished  for  truth  and  splendour  of  colour- 
ing, united  with  great  finish. 

RUYSDAEL,  or  RUYSDAAL,  JAMES,  a  cele- 
brated landscape  painter,  who  was  born  in  1635  at 
Harlem.  His  brother  Solomon,  who  was  born  in 
16l6,  and  known  for  the  beauty  of  his  representa- 
tion of  marbles,  &c.,  seems  to  have  been  his  teacher. 
James  Ruysdael  died  in  his  native  city  in  1681.  His 
aim  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  but  poetical  con- 
ception of  gloomy,  and  sometimes  wild  nature. 
Landscapes  with  dark  clouds  hanging  over  them, 
churchyards,  or  thick  woods  after  a  thunder-storm, 
cascades  between  thick  foliage,  lakes  and  rivulets 
surrounded  by  overhanging  trees,  &c.,  are  his  sub- 
jects, and  are  represented  admirably.  The  figures 
in  his  paintings  were  executed  by  others. 

RUYTER,  MICHAEL  FITZ  ADRIAN,  a  cele- 
brated Dutcli  admiral,  who  was  born  at  Flushing  in 
1607.  He  entered  young  into  the  naval  service  of 
his  country,  and  rose  from  the  situation  of  cabin- 
boy  to  that  of  captain  in  1635.  He  was  sent  in 
1641  to  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  appointed  rear-admiral,  and  two  years  after  he 
was  employed  against  the  Barbary  corsairs.  In  the 
war  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  which  com- 
menced in  1652,  Ruyter  repeatedly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  in  the  terrible  battle  fought  in 
February  1653,  near  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  when 
Blake  commanded  the  English,  and  Tromp  and 
Ruyter  the  Dutch.  He  afterwards  served  against 
the  Portuguese,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Alsjerines,  pre- 
viously to  the  naval  warfare  between  England  and 
Holland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  commanded 
in  the  great  battle  fought  in  the  Downs  in  June 
1666,  against  Prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Ali)e- 
marle  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  insulted  the 
English  by  his  memorable  expedition  up  the  Thames, 
when  he  destroyed  Upnor  castle,  and  burned  some 
ships  at  Chatham.  He  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Solebay  in  1672,  and  signalized 
his  skill  and  courage  on  several  other  occasions. 
He  died  in  the  port  of  Syracuse  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1676,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  an  en- 
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gagement  with  ^the  French,  a  few  days  before,  off 
Messina.  His  body  was  carried  to  Amsterdam, 
where  the  states-general  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

RYAN,  LACY. — This  gentleman,  though  gene- 
rally considered  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St  Margaret,  ^Yestminster,  about  1694. 
He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Ryan,  a  tailor,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul's  school.  He  had  some  thoughts 
of  going  to  the  East  Indies  with  his  brother,  but  a 
stronger  propensity  for  the  stage  prevailing,  by  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  he  was  introduced 
into  the  Haymarket  company  in  1710,  and  played 
with  considerable  success  in  the  part  of  Marcus  in 
"  Cato,"  during  the  first  run  of  that  play  in  1712, 
though  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  From  that  time 
he  rose  in  his  profession,  and  constantly  sustained  im- 
portant parts,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  his 
person  he  was  well  made  ;  his  judgment  was  critical 
and  correct,  his  understanding  accurately  just,  and 
his  emphasis  was  perfect  even  to  a  musical  exactness. 

The  friendship  subsisting  between  Ryan  and  his 
great  theatrical  contemporary,  Quin,  is  well  known 
to  have  been  inviolable,  and  reflects  honour  to  them 
both.  That  valuable  and  justly  admired  veteran  of 
the  English  stage,  even  when  he  had  quitted  it  on 
his  own  account,  yet  for  some  years  afterwards  made 
an  annual  appearance  in  his  favourite  character  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ryan  ;  and 
when,  at  last,  he  prudently  decUned  hazarding  any 
longer  that  reputation  which  he  had  so  nobly  pur- 
chased, by  venturing  into  the  field  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  age  and  infirmity,  yet  even  then,  in  the 
service  of  that  friend,  he  continued  to  exert  himself; 
and  when  his  person  could  no  longer  avail  him,  he, 
to  speak  in  Falstafl's  language,  "  used  his  credit ;  yea, 
and  so  used  it," — that  he  has  been  known,  by  his 
interest,  to  have  sold  in  the  rooms  of  Bath,  among 
persons  who  could  very  few  of  them  be  present  at  the 
play,  as  many  tickets  for  Mr.  Ryan's  benefit  as  have 
amounted  to  one  hundred  guineas.  Mr.  Ryan  is 
known  to  have  been  a  great  walker ;  and  when  he 
meditated  a  sally  of  unusual  length,  as  often  as  he 
could  he  would  prevail  on  the  late  Mr.  Gibson  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  to  be  his  companion.  But 
much  exercise  not  suiting  the  habits  of  this  gentle- 
man, he  was  rarely  to  be  tempted  farther  than  the 
outskirts  of  London.  Mr.  Ryan,  at  length,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  life,  fifty  years  of  which  he 
spent  in  the  service  and  entertainment  of  the  pub- 
lic, paid  the  great  debt  of  nature  at  Bath,  to  which 
place  he  had  retired  for  his  health,  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1760. 

RYER,  PETER  DU,  a  French  writer,  who  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1605,  and,  being  liberally  educated, 
made  great  progress  in  literature.  He  was  made  se- 
cretary to  the  king  in  I626;  but  marrying  early,  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  place  in  1633.  He  subsequently 
became  secretary[to  the  duke  of  Vendome.  His  writ- 
ings gained  him  a  place  in  the  French  academy  in 
1646,  and  he  was  afterwards  made  historiographer 
of  France  with  a  pension.  He  is  the  author  of  nine- 
teen dramas,  and  thirteen  translations,  which,  says 
Yoltaire,  "were  all  well  received  in  his  time;  yet 
necessity,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  give  that  perfection  to  his  works  as  M-as 
requisite  to  make  their  merit  lasting.  He  died  in 
1658. 

RYMER,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  the  north  of 
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England,  and  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Nortliallerton,  after  which  he  was  admitted  a  scholar 
at  Cambridge.  On  quitting  the  university  he  became 
a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  16G2  succeeded  Mr. 
Shadwell  as  historiographer  to  King  William  III. 
His  valuable  collection  of  "The  Foedera,"  continued 
from  his  death  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  extends  to  twenty 
volumes  ;  and  was  abridged  by  M.  Rapin  in  French, 
in  Le  Clerc's  "  Bibliotheque."  Mr.  Rymer  was  also 
the  author  of  "  A  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  Last 
Age,"  which  occasioned  those  admirable  remarks  pre- 
served in  the  preface  to  Colman's  edition  of  "  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,"  and  since  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
"  Life  of  Dryden."  The  strong  language  whicii  heem- 
ployedin  his  "View  of  theTragedies  of  the  Last  Age," 
against  the  inimitable  Shakspeare,  are  scarcely  to  be 
forgiven,  and  must  surely  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
sacrilege  committed  on  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of 
the  Muses.  He  wrote  "  Edgar,  a  Tragedy,"  in  1678, 
and  he  was  a  very  e.xcellent  antiquary  and  historian. 
Some  of  his  works  relating  to  our  constitution  are 
remarkably  good,  and  his  well-known  work,  "  The 
Foedera"  will  stand  an  everlasting  monument  of  his 
worth,  his  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  clearness  of 
judgment  as  an  historical  compiler.  This  work  has 
been  since  published  with  considerable  additions  by 
the  committee  of  public  records.     He  died  in  1713. 

SAAVEDRA,  FAXARDO  DIEGO  DE,  a  learned 
Spanish  writer,  who  was  born  at  Algezares  in  May 
15S4,  and  educated  at  Salamanca.  In  1606  he  went 
to  Rome  as  secretary  to  the  cardinal  Gaspar  de  Bor- 
gia, who  was  appointed  Spanish  ambassador  to  the 
pope,  and  assisted  in  the  conclaves  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  popes  Gregory  XV.  and  Urban  VIII.  For 
these  services  Saavedra  was  rewarded  with  a  canonry 
in  the  church  of  St.  James,  although  he  had  never 
taken  orders.  Some  time  after  he  was  appointed 
agent  from  the  court  of  Spain  at  Rome.  In  1636  he 
assisted  at  the  electoral  congress  held  there,  in  which 
Ferdinand  III.  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans. 
After  being  employed  in  many  other  diplomatic  af- 
fairs of  importance,  he  returned  to  Madrid  in  1646, 
and  was  appointed  master  of  ceremonies  in  the  intro- 
duction of  ambassadors  ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy  this 
honour  long,  as  he  died  in  1648.  In  his  public  cha- 
racter he  rendered  the  state  very  important  services, 
and,  as  a  writer,  is  ranked  among  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  polish  and  enrich  the  Spanish  language. 
The  Spanish  critics,  who  place  him  among  their  clas- 
sics, say  he  wrote  Spanish  as  Tacitus  wrote  Latin. 
He  has  long  been  known,  even  in  this  country,  by  his 
"  Emblems."  These  were  first  printed  in  1640  under 
the  title  of  "  Idea  de  un  Principe  Politico  Christiano 
Representada  en  cien  Empresas,"  and  reprinted  at 
Milan  in  1642  ;  they  were  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Symbola 
Christiano-Politica."  He  wrote  also  "  Corona  Go- 
tica,  Castellana,  y  Austriaca  Politicamente  Illus- 
trada,"  and  "  Respublica  Literaria." 

SABATIER,  ANTOINE,  a  learned  French  writer, 
who  was  born  in  1741.  Having  completed  his 
studies,  he  assumed  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  the 
title  of  abbe  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  He  was  at  first  connected  with  the 
philosophical  party  of  the  French  literati,  whose  so- 
ciety, however,  he  left,  and  afterwards  displayed  his 
enmity  to  them  on  every  possible  occasion.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  entitled,  "  Les  Trois  Siecles 
de  la  Litterature  Francais,  ou  Tableau  de  I'Esprit  de 
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nos  Ecrivains  depuis  Francois  I.  Jusqu'en  1772.' 
This  work  jjrocured  him  many  enemies,  but  brought 
him  into  notice.  M.  Sabatier  now  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ardent  defender  of  religion  and  morality. 
He  left  France  during  the  revolution,  and  did  not 
return  till  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
died  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Charitable  Sisters 
at  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1817.  His  works  are 
very  numerous  :  one  of  the  principal,  besides  that 
already  mentioned,  was  entitled  "  Les  Siecles  Paiens, 
ou  Dictionnaire  Mythologique,  Heroique,  Politique, 
Litteraire  et  Geographique  de  I'Antiquite  Paienne." 

SABATIER,  PETER,  a  learned  French  writer 
who  was  born  at  Poictiers  in  1682,  and  died  at  Rheims 
in  March  1742.  He  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 
preparing  for  the  press  a  valuable  edition  of  all  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Scrii)tures,  collected  together, 
and  united  in  one  point  of  view.  It  consists  of  three 
volumes  folio  ;  but  he  lived  only  to  print  one  volume  ; 
the  others  were  completed  by  La  Rue.  The  title  is 
"  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinee  Versiones  Antiqute  seu 
Vetus  Italica,  et  Ceterae  qusecunque  in  Codicibus 
MSS.  et  Antiquorum  Libris  reperiri  potuerunt." 

SABATIER,  RAPHAEL  BIENVENU,  an  emi- 
nent French  surgeon  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  Oc- 
tober 1732,  and  after  studying  there  acquired  the  first 
rank  in  his  profession.  He  became  censor-royal  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  professor  and  demonstrator 
of  the  surgical  schools,  secretary  of  correspondence, 
surgeon-major  of  the  hospital  of  invalids,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  institute.  His  education  had  been  more 
liberal  and  comprehensive  than  usual.  He  not  only 
was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  but  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  English,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man languages.  In  his  latter  days  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  consulting  surgeons,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  Sabatier  died  at  Paris  in 
July  1811.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  but 
we  are  told  became  ashamed  of  his  bodily  weakness. 
"Hide  me,"  he  said  to  his  wife  and  son,  "  from  the 
world,  that  you  may  be  the  only  witnesses  of  this 
decay  to  which  I  must  submit."  A  little  before  his 
death  he  said  to  his  son,  "  Contemplate  the  state  into 
which  I  am  fallen,  and  learn  to  die.  '  His  works  are, 
"  Theses  Anatomico-chirurgicae,"  "  De  Variis  Cata- 
ractam  extrahendi  Modis;"  An  edition  of  Verdier's 
"  Abrege  d'Anatomie  ;"  an  edition  of  La  Motte's 
"Traite  Complet  de  Chirurgie,"  which  was  followed 
by  his  own,  "  Traite  Complet  d'Anatomie,"  1775,  of 
this  a  third  edition,  with  many  improvements,  ap- 
peared in  1791  ;  "  De  la  Medicine  Expectative,"  "De 
la  Medicine  Operatoire,  ou  Des  Operations  de  Chi- 
rurgie qui  se  pratiquent  le  plus  frequemment." 

SABBATHIER,  FRANCIS,  a  learned  French 
writer  who  was  born  at  Condom  in  1735,  and  after 
studying  among  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  in  that  city, 
went  to  Orleans,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  private 
tutor.  In  1762  he  was  invited  to  the  college  of  Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne,  where  he  taught  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  for  sixteen  years,  which  gave  him  a  title  to  the 
pension  of  an  emeritus.  His  literary  reputation  took 
its  rise  principally  from  his  essay  on  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the 
academy  of  Prussia.  He  was  then  about  twenty- 
eight  years  old ;  but  had  before  this  addressed  a 
curious  paper  on  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  at  Paris.  He 
was  the  principal  means  of  founding  the  academy  of 
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Chalons,  procured  a  charter  for  it,  and  acted  as  se- 
cretary for  thirty  years.  Such  was  his  reputation 
that  he  had  the  honour  to  correspond  with  some  of 
the  royal  personages  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  with 
the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Sweden  ;  nor  was  he  less  in 
favour  with  Choiseul,  the  French  minister,  who  en- 
couraged his  taste  for  study.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  his  wealth  increased  with  his  reputa- 
tion, and  this  occasioned  his  projecting  a  paper- 
manufactory  in  Holland,  which  ended  like  some  of 
the  schemes  of  ingenious  men  ;  Sabbathier  was 
ruined  and  his  successors  made  a  fortune.  He  died 
in  a  village  near  Chalons,  in  March  1807,  in  his  se- 
venty-second year.  He  published  "  Essai  Historique- 
critique  sur  I'Origine  de  la  Puissance  Temporelle  des 
Papes ;"  "  Le  Manuel  des  Enfans,"  a  collection  of 
maxims  from  Plutarch's  Lives ;  "  Recueil  de  Disser- 
tations sur  Divers  Sujets  de  I'Histoire  de  France;" 
"  Les  Moeurs,  Coutumes  et  Usages  des  Anciens  Peu- 
ples,  pour  Sen^ir  a  I'Education  de  la  jeunesse  ;"  "Dic- 
tionnaire  Pour  I'lntelligence  des  Auteurs  Classiques 
Grecs  et  Latins,  tant  Sacres  que  Profanes,  contenant 
la  Geographie,  I'Histoire,  la  Fable,  et  les  Antiquites." 

SABBATINI,  ANDREA,  a  Neapolitan  artist  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  14S0.  He  was 
so  pleased  with  the  style  of  Pietro  Perugino,  who  had 
painted  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  dome  of 
Naples,  that  he  set  out  for  Perugia  to  become  his 
pupil ;  but  hearing  the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vati- 
can spoken  highly  of,  he  altered  his  mind,  went  to 
Rome,  and  entered  that  master's  school.  His  stay 
there  was  short,  for  the  death  of  his  father  compelled 
him  to  return  home  again  in  1513.  It  is  said  that  he 
painted  with  Raphael  at  the  Palace  and  in  the  Vatican, 
and  that  he  copied  his  pictures  well :  he  certainly 
emulated  his  manner  with  success.  Compared  with 
his  fellow-scholars,  if  he  falls  short  of  Julio,  he  soars 
above  Raphael  del  Colle.  He  had  correctness  in  his 
attitude  and  features,  depth  of  shade,  perhaps  too 
much  sharpness  in  the  marking  of  the  muscles,  a 
broad  style  of  folding  in  his  draperies,  and  a  colour 
which  even  now  maintains  its  freshness.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works  at  Naples,  the  altar-pieces  at  St.  Maria 
delle  Xjrazie  is  considered  the  best.  This  distin- 
guished artist  died  in  1545. 

SACCHINI,  ANTONIO  MARIA  GASPARO.— 
This  celebrated  Italian  composer  was  born  at  Naples 
in  1735.  In  early  youth  he  studied,  during  several 
years,  under  Durante,  at  the  conservatory  of  St. 
Onofrio,  at  Naples,  where  Piccini,  Traetta,  and  Gu- 
glielmi,  were  his  fellow- students.  He  there  prosecuted 
his  studies  on  the  violin  with  particular  care  ;  and  the 
dexterity  which  he  acquired  on  this  instrument  gave 
him  that  facility  of  throwing  a  certain  elegance,  and 
eclat  in  his  accompaniments  which  was  afterwards  so 
conspicuous  in  his  compositions.  After  quitting  this 
school  he  was  not  long  in  making  himself  known  by 
his  works,  the  celebrity  of  which  procured  him,  in 
1762,  an  engagement  as  composer  to  the  principal 
theatre  at  Rome,  where  he  resided  seven  or  eight 
years  ;  making,  however,  occasional  excursions  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  his  works.  The  Italian  connoisseurs  seemed  now 
to  agree,  that  if  Piccini  had  the  advantage  of  Sac- 
chini  in  the  \m?io  style,  the  latter  certainly  excelled 
in  the  serious  opera.  In  1769  he  was  chosen  succes- 
sor to  Galuppi,  in  the  direction  of  the  conservatory 
of  L'Ospedaletto  at  Venice.  This  institution  was  en- 
tirely for  females,  and  the  girls,  who  were  severely 


disciplined  in  regard  to  morals,  generally  remained 
there  till  they  married.  It  was  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  strangers  who  attended  their  concerts,  not  only  to 
hear  all  kinds  of  female  voices,  but  also  all  sorts  of 
instruments  played  by  females,  without  the  exception 
even  of  the  double  bass,  horn,  or  bassoon.  During 
the  time  that  Sacchini  was  director  of  this  institution, 
he  formed  a  great  number  of  good  singers  in  it ; 
among  whom  may  be  distinguished  Gabrielli,  Canti, 
and  Pasquah.  In  October  1767  the  King's  theatre 
in  London  was  opened  with  a  new  serious  opera,  by 
different  composers,  called  "  Tigrane,"  in  which  an 
admirable  cantabile  air,  "  Care  Luci,"  composed  by 
Sacchini,  was  sung  in  an  exquisite  manner  by  Guar- 
ducci.  This  air  was  the  first  of  Sacchini's  composi- 
tions ever  performed  on  our  stage.  Five  years  after 
this,  namely,  in  1772,  Sacchini  himself  arrived  in 
England.  In  this  country  he  not  only  supported  the 
high  reputation  he  had  acquired  on  the  continent,  but 
vanquished  the  natural  enemies  of  his  talents  in  Eng- 
land. His  operas  of  "The  Cid"  and  "  Tamerlano," 
were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  most  of  the  musical 
dramas  performed  in  any  part  of  Europe — indeed 
each  of  these  dramas  was  so  entire,  so  masterly,  and 
yet  so  new  and  natural,  that  there  was  nothing  left 
for  criticism  to  censure,  though  innumerable  beauties 
to  point  out  and  admire.  It  is  evident  that  this  com- 
poser had  a  taste  so  exquisite  and  so  totally  free  from 
pedantry,  that  he  was  frequently  new  without  effort; 
never  thinking  of  himself  or  his  fame  for  any  parti- 
cular excellence,  but  totally  occupied  with  the  ideas 
of  the  poet,  and  the  propriety,  consistency,  and  effect 
of  the  whole  drama.  His  accompaniments,  though 
always  rich  and  ingenious,  never  call  off  attention 
from  the  voice,  but  the  principal  melody  is  invariably 
rendered  distinguishable  through  all  the  contrivance 
of  imitative  and  picturesque  design  in  the  instruments. 
His  dramatic  works,  in  the  year  1778,  amounted  to 
seventy-eight  in  number ;  and  by  the  many  masses 
and  motets  which  he  composed  while  he  remained  at 
Venice,  in  the  character  of  Maestro  dell'  Ospeda- 
let  to  Conservatorio,  he  manifested  himself  to  be  able 
to  write  for  the  church  as  well  as  for  the  stage. 

He  remained  too  long  in  England  for  his  fame  and 
fortune.  The  first  was  injured  by  cabals,  and  by 
what  ought  to  have  increased  it,  the  number  of  his 
works  ;  and  the  second  by  inactivity  and  want  of  eco- 
nomy. "  Upon  a  difference  with  Rauzzini,"  sa)'s  Dr. 
Burney,  "  this  singer,  from  a  friend  became  his  foe ; 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  principal 
songs  in  all  the  late  operas  to  which  Sacchini  had  set 
his  name,  and  threatened  to  make  affidavit  of  it  be- 
fore a  magistrate."  The  utmost  of  this  accusation 
that  can  be  looked  upon  as  true,  may  have  been,  that 
during  Sacchini's  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  when  he  was 
called  upon  for  his  operas  before  they  were  ready,  he 
employed  Rauzzini,  as  he  and  others  had  done  An- 
fossi  in  Italy,  to  fill  up  the  parts,  set  some  of  the  re- 
citatives, and  perhaps  compose  a  few  of  the  airs  for 
the  under  singers.  In  the  summer  of  1781  Sacchini 
went  to  Paris.  After  increasing  his  reputation  there 
by  new  productions,  he  returned  in  the  following 
year  to  London,  where  he  only  augmented  his  debts 
and  embarrassments  ;  so  that  in  1784  he  took  a  final 
leave  of  this  country,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where  he 
not  only  obtained  a  pension  from  the  queen  of  France, 
but  the  theatrical  pension,  in  consequence  of  three 
successful  pieces.  The  last  of  Sacchini's  works  was 
the  opera  of  "  Evehna,"  founded  on  an  interesting 
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event  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales. 
This  graceful  and  elegant  composer  died,  however, 
before  it  could  be  performed,  at  Paris  in  1786.  He 
was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  and  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  distinction  which  sensibility  and 
gratitude  could  bestow  on  a  person  who  had  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  public  pleasiu'es. 

SACHEVERELL,  HENRY,  D.  D.,  an  Enghsh 
divine  of  the  establishment,  who  was  exalted  into 
temporary  importance  by  the  spirit  of  party  politics. 
In  1705  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  and  while  in  this  station  he  preached  his 
two  sermons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rouse  ajipre- 
hensions  for  the  safety  of  the  church,  and  to  excite 
hostility  against  the  dissenters.  Being  impeached 
in  the  house  of  commons,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in 
February  1710,  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from 
preaching  for  three  years.  This  prosecution,  how- 
ever, excited  such  a  spirit  in  the  high  church  party, 
that  it  ultimately  overthrew  the  ministry,  and  esta- 
blished the  fortune,  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who,  during 
his  suspension,  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress 
through  the  kingdom.  The  same  month  that  his 
suspension  terminated,  he  was  appointed  to  the  valu- 
able rectory  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  by  Queen  Anne ; 
and  such  was  his  reputation,  that  the  copy-right  of 
the  first  sermon  which  he  afterwards  was  allowed  to 
preach  sold  for  lOOl.  He  had  also  sufficient  inte- 
rest with  the  new  ministry  to  provide  handsomely  for 
a  brother.  Little  was  heard  of  him  after  this  party 
ebullition  subsided,  except  by  his  numerous  squab- 
bles with  his  parishioners.  His  abilities,  even  ac- 
cording to  writers  on  his  own  side,  were  contempti- 
ble ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Dr.  Swift,  he  was  des- 
pised l}y  the  ministry  whom  his  notoriety  so  much 
contributed  to  support.     He  died  in  1724. 

SACHS,  HANS,  the  most  distinguished  master- 
singer  of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1494,  and  was  by  trade  a  shoe- 
maker. He  followed  his  business  and  made  verses 
with  equal  assiduity.  He  became  a  protestant,  and 
died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1576.  His  complete 
works  appeared  in  1570,  in  five  folio  volumes,  in  Nu- 
remberg ;  also  in  1588;  and  at  Kempton,  in  five 
quarto  volumes.  Busching  published  a  selection  of 
them  in  1828.  He  possessed  a  fruitful  genius,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  his  language,  his 
poems  are  distinguished  for  ?;ai''j;e^e,  feeling, invention, 
wit,  and  striking  description. 

SACKVILLE,  THOMAS,  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
earl  of  Dorset,  an  accomplished  statesman  and  poet, 
who  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  of  Buck- 
hurst, in  the  parish  of  Witham,  in  Sussex,  where  he 
was  born  about  1527.  He  was  first  a  member  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  but  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  became  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
At  both  universities  he  was  distinguished  for  his  per- 
formances in  Latin  and  English  poetry,  and  in  the 
Temple  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc."  Of  a 
poem  intended  to  comprehend  a  view  of  the  illustri- 
ous but  unfortunate  characters  in  English  history, 
entitled  "  The  Mirror  of  Magistrates,"  he  finished 
only  a  poetical  preface,  and  one  legend  on  the  life  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  member  in  the 
two  first  parUaments  of  Elizabeth,  after  which  he 
travelled.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1566,  he 
succeeded  to  a  large  inheritance,  and  was  soon  after 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Buckhurst. 
He  was  then  imprisoned  owing  to  the  influence  of 


the  favourite,  Leicester,  in  consequence  ol  a  report  in 
disfavour  of  the  latter,  when  sent  on  an  embassy  of 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  in  Holland.  In  1598  he 
was  joined  with  Burleigh  in  negotiations  for  ])eace 
with  Spain,  and  signed  the  treaty  which  followed 
with  the  states-general.  On  the  death  of  that  minis- 
ter he  succeeded  him  as  lord  high  treasurer.  In  this 
situation  he  was  instrumental  in  discovering  the 
dangerous  projects  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  at  whose 
trial  he  ])resided  as  high  steward,  in  which  office  he 
conducted  himself  with  great  prudence  and  human- 
ity. On  the  accession  of  James  I.  his  post  of  trea- 
surer was  confirmed  to  him,  and  in  1604  he  was 
created  earl  of  Dorset.  He  died  suddenly  at  the 
council  table  in  April  1608,  at  an  advanced  age. 
This  statesman  ranks  among  the  most  prudent  and 
able  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  good 
speaker,  and  a  still  better  writer.  As  a  poet  he  was 
the  first  who  approached  to  perfection  in  the  Enghsh 
heroic  stanza,  and  gave  the  first  example  of  a  regular 
tragedy  in  blank  verse.  His  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc," 
or,  as  entitled  when  printed  in  1671,  "  The  Tragedie 
of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  is  a  sanguinary  story  from 
early  British  historj',  composed  with  little  pathos  or 
attention  to  dramatic  rules,  but  with  considerable 
force  of  poetical  conception  and  moral  sentiment. 

SACKVILLE,  CHARLES,  sixth  earl  of  Dorset 
and  Middlesex,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1637.  He  received  his  education  under  a  private 
tutor,  and,  after  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  was  chosen 
member  of  the  first  parliament  which  assembled  af- 
ter the  restoration.  He  ranked  high  as  a  speaker, 
but  declined  all  public  employment,  being  wholly 
engrossed  with  gallantry  and  pleasure.  He,  how- 
ever, served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  first  Dutch  war  in 
1665,  and,  the  night  before  the  engagement,  com- 
posed his  celebrated  song  of  "  To  all  you  ladies  now 
at  land,"  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  hajjpiest  of 
his  productions.  He  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  his 
uncle,  James  Cranfield,  earl  of  Middlesex,  in  1674, 
and,  in  1675,  to  his  title  by  creation.  In  1677,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  also  succeeded  him  in  his 
estate  and  the  title  of  Dorset.  He  utterly  disliked 
and  discountenanced  the  violent  measures  of  James 
II.,  and  early  engaged  for  the  jnince  of  Orange,  who 
made  him  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household.  In 
1698,  on  the  decline  of  his  health,  he  retired  from 
pubHc  affairs,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1705, 
leaving  a  son  and  daughter,  the  first  of  whom  was 
created  duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  Lord  Dorset  wrote 
several  small  poems,  which  are  included  in  Chalmers' 
collection,  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
make  a  volume  of  themselves.  He  was  still  more 
celebrated  as  a  patron  of  poets  and  of  men  of  wit, 
who,  in  their  turn,  have  been  ^ery  copious  in  their 
panegyric  ;  and  Prior,  Dryden,  Congreve,  and  Addi- 
son, all  bear  testimony  to  his  merit.  He  was  a  very 
able  critic,  and  Butler  owed  it  to  him  that  the  court 
relished  his  "  Hudibras." 

SACKVILLE,  GEORGE,  VISCOUNT  SACK- 
VILLE, was  the  third  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Dor- 
set, and  was  born  in  1716.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Duldin,  served  with  reputation  at  the 
battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Dettingen,  and  in  1758  had 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  commanded  the  British  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, whose  orders  to  advance  with  his  trooj)s  dur- 
ing the  engagement  he  disobeyed  either  from  cow. 
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ardice   or   misapprehension.      His    behaviour   was  i 
generally  attributed  at  home  to  the  former  cause,  | 
and  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  convicted  of  de-  j 
reliction  of  duty,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  ' 
the  service.     Under  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute 
he  was  restored  to  favour.    In  1775  he  was  appointed 
colonial  secretary  of  state,  and  held  that  office  during 
the  progress  of  the  war  with  America.     On  relin- 
quishing his  post  in  1782  he  was  created  viscount. 
For  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  he  was  called  Lord 
George  Germaine,  having  taken  that  name  on  suc- 
ceeding to  an  estate  left  him  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Ger- 
maine, who  died  in  1"69. 

SACY.  BARON  ANTOINE  ISAAC  SILYES- 
TRE  DE,  a  distinguished  orientalist,  who  was  born 
in  September  1758  at  Paris,  where  he  early  lost  his 
father.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  the 
court  of  the  mint,  and  entered  in  1785,  as  an  associe 
litre,  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  of  which  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  regular  member.     In  1791   the 

king  made  him  one  of  the  commissaries-general  of   and  morals  of  kings;"  "On  the  minds  and  morals 
the  mint ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  national    of  dervises ;"  "  On  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  con- 
On 
On 


brated  lyric  and  moral  poets  of  Persia,  who  was  born 
at  Shiraz  in  1175,  and  died  in  the  11 6th  year  of  his 
age,  1292.  As  his  parents  were  poor  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Abubeker,  and  received  great 
favours  from  different  monarchs  of  Persia.  He 
spent  thirty  years  in  travelling,  and  is  said  not  to 
have  commenced  writing  until  his  ninetieth  year. 
He  completed  his  works,  which  are  extensive,  in  the 
last  twelve  years  of  his  life.  The  Persians  esteem 
him  exceedingly  on  account  of  his  golden  maxims, 
which  they  consider  as  a  treasure  of  true  wisdom, 
and  also  on  account  of  his  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple style.  Of  his  works  we  possess  a  collection, 
or  divan,  of  lyric  poems  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
languages,  consisting  partly  of  amatory  poems,  and 
partly  of  exhortations  to  partake  in  the  joys  of  life, 
intermingled  with  serious  reflections ;  a  moral  work 
under  the  title  of  "  Gulistan,"  or  "  The  Garden  of 
Roses,"  composed  both  of  prose  and  verse,  in  eight 
books,  with  the  following  titles : — "  On  the  minds 


institute  he  was  elected  a  member,  but  did  not  join  tentment;"  "  On  the  importance  of  silence  ;" 
it,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  love  and  youth;"  "  On  weakness  and  old  age;" 
against  royalty.  He  refused  to  take  this  oath,  also,  ;  the  education  of  children  and  good  morals ;"  and, 
as  a  professor  in  the  special  school  of  living  oriental .  lastly,  "  On  the  art  of  associating  with  men  ;"  also  a 
languages ;  but  he  was  suffered  to  retain  this  office,  [  work  in  verse,  called  "  Bostan,"  "The  Orchard," 
as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  man  qualified  to  containing  a  collection  of  histories,  fables,  and  moral 
fill  his  place.  His  uninterrupted  occupation  in  sci-  instructions ;  and,  lastly,  a  collection  of  moral  sen- 
entific  pursuits   preserved  him  during  the  reign  of   tences,  also  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  "  Pendnah- 


terror.  When  Napoleon  gave  a  new  organization  to 
the  institute,  Sacy  became  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ancient  hterature  and  history.  In  ISOS  he 
received  tlie  newly  established  professorship  of  the 
Persian  language  in  the  college  de  France,  and  was 
also  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  In  1814  he  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  deposition  of  Napoleon,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  different 
bills  which  occupied  the  chamber  during  the  session. 
The  king  in  consequence  appointed  him  censor,  rec- 
tor of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  soon  after  a 
member  of  the  commission  for  public  instruction. 
He  was  also  chosen  member  of  many  academies 
and  learned  societies.  The  most  important  writ- 
ings of  this  oriental  scholar  are  his  Arabic  Gram- 
mar and  Anthology,  published  together  in  1810  and 
1816,  which  excel  all  similar  works;  his  transla- 
tion of  "  Abdollatif,"  which  is  invaluable  on  account 
of  the  subjoined  annotations ;  his  "  Me'moires  sur 
Diverses  Antiquites  de  la  Perse,"  in  which  the  an- 
cient historical  monuments  are  explained,  with  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject ;  his  "  Memoires  d'Histoire  et  de  Litterature 
Orientale,"  his  general  grammar,  his  work  on  carrier- 
pigeons,  his  "  Chrestomathie  Arabe,"  and  many 
others.  The  "  Memoires  de  I'Acade'mie,"  and  the 
"  Notices  et  Extraits,"  of  which  latter  work  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  were  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  com- 
posed by  him,  moreover  testify  as  much  in  favour  of 
his  diligence  as  his  comprehensive  knowledge.  As 
a  teacher  Sacy  has  done  much  for  the  diffusion  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  in 
Europe,  and  has  moreover  educated  excellent  scho- 
lars. With  strict  integrity  he  united  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  open  character,  and  was  always  ready  to 
promote  the  labours  and  studies  of  others. 

SADI,  or  SAADI,  SHEIK  MOSLEHEDIN  SA- 
DI  EL  SHIRARI,  of  Shiraz,  one  of  the  most  cele- 


meh,"  or  "  Molamaat."  The  complete  works  of  Sadi 
have  been  published  in  Persian  at  Calcutta,  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes.  Gentius  has  also  published  "  Gulis- 
tan," the  finest  of  his  poems,  in  Persian  and  Latin, 
and  Dumoulin  the  same  poem  in  Persian  and  English. 
Dr.  Bernard  Dorn  has  translated  "Three  Pleasure- 
Walks  from  Saadi's  '  Garden  of  Roses.' "  The 
"  Pendnahmeh"  has  been  published  separately  in  the 
East  Indies  and  England,  in  the  Persian  and  Enghsh 
languages.  There  are  also  translations  of  many  of 
his  lyric  poems  by  Ouseley  and  others,  and  the 
"  Bostan"  and  "  Gulistan"  have  been  translated  into 
a  variety  of  languages. 

SADLER,  WILLIAM  WINDHAM.— This  cele- 
brated aeronaut,  and  ingenious  natural  philosopher, 
was  killed  by  an  accident  in  the  descent  of  his  bal- 
loon on  the  30th  of  September,  1824.  The  balloon 
drove  against  a  chimney,  and  Mr.  Sadler  was  thrown 
out  of  the  car  when  at  the  height  of  about  thirty  yards. 
His  skull  was  fractured,  and  several  of  his  ribs  were 
broken.  Mr.  Sadler  was  named  Windham  from  his 
godfather,  the  celebrated  statesman,  who  once  as- 
cended with  his  father  in  a  balloon.  He  had  made 
thirty  successful  ascents,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  daring  intrepidity  in  crossing  the 
Irish  channel.  On  that  occasion  he  ascended  from 
Dublin,  and  alighted  on  the  coast  of  Wales.  As  a 
chemist  and  civil  engineer  Mr.  Sadler  possessed  ta- 
lents of  no  ordinary  cast,  and  he  was  employed  by 
the  first  gas  company  which  was  established  in  Li- 
verpool, and  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  that 
establishment  when  in  its  infancy.  On  leaving  that 
service  Mr.  Sadler,  from  his  enterprising  spirit  and 
his  uniform  success  in  many  perilous  aerial  voyages, 
was  induced  to  devote  himself  more  closely  to  the 
hazardous  pursuit  of  aerostation,  gratifying  the  inha- 
bitants of  Liverpool  and  neighbourhood  by  his  fre- 
quent, bold,  and  well-managed  ascents.  Of  his  skill 
and   presence  of  mind,  under  circumstances  most 
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threatening  to  human  hfe,  thousands  have  home 
testimony,  as  well  as  the  intrepid  adventurers  who 
have  been  the  companions  of  his  excursions.  He 
almost  uniformly  alighted  without  sustaining  the 
sHglitest  personal  injury,  after  voyages  of  the  most 
astonishing  rapidity  and  altitude,  and  the  same  bal- 
loon from  which  he  met  his  death  had,  uninjured, 
borne  him  aloft  for  several  years.  He  had  acquired, 
indeed,  facilities  in  managing  the  unwieldy  bulk  of 
his  floating  carriage,  which  even  inspired  the  other- 
wise timid  to  adventure  their  lives  under  his  pilotage. 
I'he  fatal  catastrophe,  therefore,  which  terminated 
his  existence  can  be  deemed  only  one  of  those  acci- 
dents which  sometimes  defy  the  foresight  of  the  most 
skilful  and  wary.  It  had  been  iMr.  Sadler's  constant 
practice  to  address  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Sadler  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  on  any  voyage,  and  to  carry  tiie 
letter  with  him.  He  sometimes  wrote  to  her  during 
the  period  of  his  ascent.  Upon  this  occasion  a  letter 
was  found  upon  his  person,  which  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Mrs.  Sadler.  On  receiving  it  she  sus- 
pected some  accident,  and  immediately  set  out,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  companion  of 
Mr.  Sadler,  from  Wigan.  When  they  arrived  at 
Blackburn  Mr.  Armstrong  learned  the  dreadful  re- 
sult, and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  situation  of  Mrs. 
Sadler,  gradually  prepared  her  for  the  fatal  intelli- 
gence. On  the  melancholy  fact  being  disclosed  she 
determined  to  post  on,  and  take  a  last  look  of  the 
disfigured  remains  of  her  husband.  The  scene  was 
awfully  distressing.  The  body  was  removed  to 
Liverpool  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning, 
Mrs.  Sadler  accompanying  the  hearse  a  considerable 
part  of  the  way.  It  passed  through  Bolton  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  who  had  superintended 
the  preparations  for  the  ascent,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  procession,  following  the  chaise,  in 
which  were  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Sadler.  At 
Wigan  similar  marks  of  respect  were  shown  to  the 
corpse.  At  the  funeral  there  were  present  upwards  of 
4000  individuals,  who  testified  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  unfortunate  townsman  by  accom- 
panying his  remains  to  the  grave. 

SADLER,  JOHN,  an  English  writer,  descended 
of  an;  ancient  family  in  Shropshire,  who  was  born 
in  16 15,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
in  the  Hebrew  and  oriental  languages.  After  having 
taken  his  degree,  and  been  some  years  fellow  of  his 
college,  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
became  in  1644  a  master  in  chancery.  In  1649  he 
was  chosen  town  clerk  of  London,  and  published  in 
the  same  year  a  book  with  this  title, — "  Rights  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  or.  Customs  of  our  Ancestors  ;  touch- 
ing the  duty,  power,  election,  or  succession  of  our 
kings  and  parliaments,  our  true  liberty,  due  alle- 
giance, three  estates,  their  legislative  power,  original, 
judicial,  and  executive,  with  the  militia ;  freely  dis- 
cussed through  the  British,  Saxon,  Norman  laws  and 
histories."  It  was  reprinted  in  1682,  and  has  al- 
ways been  much  valued  by  lawyers.  In  August 
1650  he  was  made  master  of  Magdalen  college,  Cam- 
bridge, upon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Rainbowe,  who 
again  succeeded  Sadler  after  the  restoration.  In 
1635  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  in  1655,  by  warrant  of  Cromwell,  pur- 
suant to  an  ordinance  for  better  regulating  and  limit- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  chancery, 


he  was  continued  a  master  in  chancery  when  their 
number  was  reduced  to  six  only.  It  was  by  his  in- 
terest that  the  Jews  oVjtained  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing for  themselves  a  synagogue  in  London.  In  1658 
he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Yarmouth, 
and  the  year  following  appointed  first  commissioner 
under  the  great  seal,  with  Taylor,  Whitelock,  and 
others,  for  the  probate  of  wills.  In  1660  he  pub- 
lished "  Olbia:  The  New  Island  lately  discovered  ; 
with  its  religion,  rites  of  worship,  laws,  customs,  go- 
vernment, characters,  and  language  ;  with  education 
of  their  children  in  their  sciences,  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures ;  with  other  things  remarkable ;  by  a  Christian 
pilgrim  driven  by  tempest  from  Civita  Vecchia,  or 
some  other  parts  about  Rome,  through  the  straits 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  first  part." 

Soon  after  the  restoration  he  lost  all  his  employ- 
ments, by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  of  Charles  II., 
"  for  the  well-governing  and  regulating  of  corpora- 
tions." His  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  the  oath  and  declaration  required,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  "  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king  ;" 
an  obedience  so  absolute  that  he  thought  it  not  due 
to  any  earthly  power,  though  he  had  never  engaged 
or  in  any  manner  acted  against  the  king.  In  the  fire 
Qf  London  1666  he  lost  several  houses  of  value,  and 
soon  after  his  mansion  house  in  Shropshire  had  the 
same  fate.  After  these  misfortunes  he  retired  to  his 
manor  and  seat  of  Warmwell  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
he  died  in  April  1674. 

SADOLET,  JAMES,  a  learned  Italian  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Modena  in  1477,  and  was  the  son 
of  an  eminent  civilian,  who  afterwards  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  Ferrara.  He  acquired  a  masterly  know- 
ledge in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  then  commenced 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He  also 
cultivated  Latin  poetry.  On  going  to  Rome  under 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  Cardinal  CarafFe  ;  and,  upon  the  death 
of  this  cardinal,  passed  into  that  of  Frederic  Fregosa, 
archbishop  of  Salerno,  where  he  found  Peter  Bem- 
bus,  and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  him.  When 
Leo  X.  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1513,  he  chose 
Bembus  and  Sadolet  for  his  secretaries  ;  men  well 
qualified  for  the  office,  as  both  wrote  with  elegance 
and  facility;  and  soon  after  made  M.  Sadolet  bishop 
of  Carpentras  near  Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of 
Leo  in  1 521  he  went  to  his  diocese,  and  resided  there 
during  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  VI.,  but  Clement 
VII.  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the  papal  chair  in  1523 
than  he  recalled  him  to  Rome.  Sadolet  submitted 
to  his  holiness,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  his  diocese  at  the  end  of  three  years,  which 
he  did  ;  and  it  was  fortimate  he  did  so,  for,  about  a 
fortnight  after  his  departure  from  Rome,  the  city  was 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  Paul 
HI.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VII.,  recalled  him  to 
Rome  again,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  employed 
him  in  many  important  embassies  and  negotiations. 
Sadolet  at  length  settled  at  Rome,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  there  in  repose  and  study.  He 
died  in  1547,  as  was  supposed,  from  poison. 

SAINTE-ALDEGONDE,  PHILIP  DE  MAR- 
NIX  LORD  DU  MONT.— This  learned  scholar  and 
politician,  who  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1538,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  Low  Countries  were  at  war 
with  the  Spaniards,  retired  to  Germany,  where  he 
I  received  the  post  of  counsellor  in  the  ecclesiastical 
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council  at  Heidelberg.  He  suffered  great  hardships 
before  he  withdrew.  "  I  was  forced,"  says  he,  "  to 
endure  proscriptions,  banishments,  loss  of  estate, 
anrl  the  hatred  and  reproaches  of  all  my  friends  and 
relations,  and  at  last  was  imprisoned  for  a  year  under 
the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  commander  Requezens, 
during  which  time  I  recommended  myself  to  God, 
for  at  least  three  months,  every  night,  as  if  that 
would  be  my  last,  knowing  that  the  duke  of  Alva 
had  twice  ordered  me  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison. 
•  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum.' "  In  1 572 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  in  order  to  employ 
his  talents  in  the  support  of  liberty,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  reformed  religion.  He  stood  high  in  the 
opinion  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  did  him  great 
services,  not  by  arms,  but  by  words ;  for  he  knew 
how  to  write  and  to  speak  well.  In  1575  he  was  one 
of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  states  to  England  to  de- 
sire the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Three  years 
after  he  was  sent  by  the  archduke  Matthias  to  the 
diet  of  Worms,  where  he  made  an  excellent  speech 
to  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  then  pre- 
sent, in  which,  according  to  Thuanus,  "  having  de- 
plored the  miserable  state  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
sharply  declaimed  against  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of 
Alva  and  Don  John  of  Austria,  he  desired  the  assist- 
ance of  the  empire,  since  the  empire  was  exposed  to 
the  same  danger  with  the  Low  Countries ;  and  he 
foretold  that  the  flame  of  the  war,  if  it  were  not 
stopped,  would  spread  itself  farther,  and  seize  Co- 
logne, Munster,  Embden,  and  other  neighbouring 
cities,  which  the  Spaniards,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  had  long  ago  determined  to  subdue."  He 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  by  the  states 
into  France  in  1580,  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  their 
provinces  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  and  in  1581  at- 
tended that  prince  to  England,  whence  he  wrote  to 
the  states  the  false  news  of  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Elizabeth.  This  fact  Wicquefort  sets  before  the 
eyes  of  ambassadors  to  make  them  cautious  of  the 
news  they  write.  "  Sometimes,"  says  he,  "  one  can- 
not believe  even  what  one  sees.  The  sieur  de  Sainte- 
Aldegonde,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  states  of 
the  Low  Countries  at  the  court  of  London  in  1581, 
being  one  evening  in  the  queen's  chamber,  saw  her 
in  conversation  with  the  duke  of  Alencon.  The  lords 
and  ladies  were  at  such  a  distance  that  they  could 
have  no  share  in  it ;  but  every  body  was  witness  of 
an  action  from  which  a  great  consequence  might  be 
drawn.  The  queen,  taking  off  a  ring  from  her  fin- 
ger, put  it  upon  that  of  the  duke,  who  immediately 
went  away  with  an  air  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  as 
carrying  with  him  the  pledge  and  assurances  of  his 
marriage.  Sainte-Aldegonde,  thinking  this  action 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  masters,  gave  them 
advice  of  it  by  an  express  which  he  despatched  the 
same  night.  The  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  can- 
non, and  other  signs  of  rejoicing  through  all  the 
Low  Countries,  proclaimed  the  satisfaction  they  re- 
ceived from  this  advice ;  but  the  queen  reproached 
Sainte-Aldegonde  for  having  precipitately  given  an 
advice,  the  falsity  of  which  he  might  have  known  in 
a  few  hours."  He  was  consul  of  Antwerp  in  1584, 
when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Parma  ; 
in  1593  he  conducted  into  the  palatinate  the  princess 
Louisa  Juliana,  daughter  of  William  I.,  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  elector  Fre- 
derick IV.,  and  in  1598  he  died  at  Leyden  in  his 
sixtieth  year. 


ST.  GERMAN,  CHRISTOPHER,  an  Enghsh 
writer  on  jurisprudence,  who  was  born  at  Shilton  in 
Warwickshire,  where  his  father.  Sir  William  St. 
German,  resided.  He  received  his  education  at  Ox- 
ford, from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  was  subsequently  called  to  the  bar.  He  became 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  also  from 
his  writings  on  that  subject.  His  most  celebrated 
work  is  entitled  "The  Doctor  and  Student,  or  Dia- 
logue between  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  a  Student, 
on  the  Laws  of  England."  His  death  took  place  in 
1540. 

ST.  JOHN,  JOHN,  a  statistical  ^vriter,  who  was 
the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke.  He 
had  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  during  three 
parliaments,  and  for  many  years  was  surveyor-general 
of  the  crown  lands.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
work  entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Land  Revenue 
of  the  Crown,  containing  the  Origin  and  Sources  of 
the  Land  Revenue  of  England."  His  death  took 
place  in  November  1793. 

ST.  JOHN.— See  BOLINGBROKE. 

SAINTE-  MARTHE,  in  Latin  Sammarthanus,  the 
name  of  a  French  family,  which  for  more  than  a 
himdred  years  has  been  fruitful  in  men  of  letters. 
The  first,  Gaucher  de  Sainte-Marthe,  had  a  son 
named  Charles  born  in  1512,  who  became  physician 
to  Francis  II.,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence. 
Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  the  duchess  of  Ven- 
dome  honoured  him  with  their  particular  esteem, 
and  conferred  many  favours  upon  him  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  those  ladies  died  in  1550,  he  delivered  a 
funeral  oration  upon  each.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  poems  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages. 
He  died  in  1555. 

Scevole,  Sainte-Marthe,  the  nephew  of  Charles, 
was  born  at  Loudon  in  1536,  and  became  very  dis- 
tinguished for  learning.  He  learned  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  became  an  orator, 
a  lawyer,  a  poet,  and  an  historian.  The  qualities  of 
his  heart  are  said  to  have  answered  those  of  his 
head  ;  for  he  is  represented  as  having  been  a  good 
friend,  zealous  for  his  country,  and  of  inviolable 
fidelity  to  his  prince.  He  had  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  IV.  several  important  employments; 
he  was  governor  of  Poitiers,  and  afterwards  treasurer 
of  France  for  that  district.  In  1593  and  1594  he 
exercised  the  office  of  intendant  of  the  finances  in 
the  army  of  Bretagne,  commanded  by  the  duke  de 
Montpensier ;  and,  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  he 
reduced  Poitiers  to  the  subjection  of  Henry  IV.  He 
died  in  1623.  He  was  the  author  of  "La  Louange 
de  la  Ville  de  Poitiers  ;"  "  Opera  Poetica,"  consist- 
ing of  odes,  elegies,  epigrams,  and  sacred  poems,  in 
French  and  Latin  ;  "  Gallorum  Doctrina  lUustrium 
Elogia,"  1598;  but  his  chief  work  was  his  book 
called  "  Psedotrophia,  sen  de  Puerorum  Educatione," 
printed  in  1584,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  HI.  This 
poem  went  through  ten  editions  in  the  author's  life- 
time, and  hath  gone  through  as  manv  since. 

ST.  PIERRE,  JACQUES  HENRY,  a  celebrated 
author  who  was  born  at  Havre  de  Grace  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1737-  He  received  his  education 
at  the  college  at  Rouen,  where  he  obtained  the  first 
mathematical  prize  in  1757.  Having  comjileted  his 
studies  he  travelled  through  several  parts  of  Europe, 
and  then  entered  the  corps  of  military  engineers. 
He  subsequently  quitted  that  body  and  went  to  Rus- 
sia, then  joined  the  Poles,  and  two  years  after  went 
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to  Paris,  where  his  restless  disposition  did  not  let 
him  remain  long,  for  in  1774  he  returned  to  his  na- 


tive place.  In  1784  he  published  his  celebrated  work 
entitled  "  The  Studies  of  Nature,"  of  which  we  can 
only  give  the  following  specimen : — 

"  Nature  is  infinitely  extended  and  my  powers  are 
extremely  limited.  Not  only  the  general  history  of 
nature,  but  even  that  of  the  smallest  plant  is  far  be- 
yond my  ability.  Of  this  I  was  convinced  by  the 
following  circumstance.  One  summer's  day,  being 
engaged  in  regulating  some  observations  on  the  har- 
monies of  the  globe,  I  perceived  on  a  strawberry 
plant,  which  happened  to  be  placed  in  my  window, 
some  small  flies  of  such  beauty  that  I  resolved  to 
describe  them.  The  following  day  I  peixeived  an- 
other kind,  which  I  likewise  described.  In  the  space 
of  three  weeks  I  observed  thirty-seven  different  spe- 
cies; but,  at  length,  they  came  in  such  numbers,  and 
of  such  various  kinds,  that  I  desisted  from  this  study, 
though  very  amusing,  for  want  of  leisure,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  for  want  of  expressions.  The  flies  which 
I  had  observed  were  all  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  colours,  their  forms,  and  their  manners. 
Some  were  of  the  colour  of  gold,  others  of  silver,  and 
others  of  bronze :  these  were  spcjtted,  those  striped  ; 
some  were  blue,  some  green,  some  dull,  and  others 
shining.  In  some  the  head  was  rounded  like  a  tur- 
ban, in  others  lengthened  into  a  point  hke  a  snail : 
in  some  it  appeared  dark  like  a  spot  of  black  velvet, 
in  others  it  sparkled  like  a  ruby.  In  their  wings 
there  was  as  great  a  variety.  Some  had  long  ones 
which  glistened  like  mother  of  pearl;  those  of  others 
were  short  and  broad  and  resembled  net  work  of  the 
finest  gauze.  Each  had  a  peculiar  position  and  man- 
ner of  employing  them.  Some  carried  them,  in  a  per- 
pendicular, others  in  a  horizontal  attitude,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  extending  them.  These  flut- 
tered in  the  manner  of  butterflies ;  those  raised  them- 
selves in  the  air  against  the  wind  by  a  mechanism 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  paper  kites,  which,  as  they 
rise,  form  with  the  wind  an  angle  of,  I  believe,  twenty- 
two  degrees  and  a  half.  Some  settled  on  the  plant 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  others  merely  to  take 
shelter  from  the  sun  ;  but  most  came  for  reasons 
that  were  wholly  unknown  to  me.  Some  alighted 
and  flew  off  again  in  a  perpetual  motion,  while  others 


moved  only  the  hinder  part  of  their  bodies.  Many 
of  them  were  motionless  and  perhaps  engaged,  like 
myself,  in  making  observations.  I  slighted  as  suf- 
ficiently known  all  the  other  species  of  insects  which 
resorted  to  my  strawberry,  such  as  the  snails  which 
fixed  themselves  beneath  its  lea\'es,  the  butterflies 
that  hovered  over  it,  the  scarabei  which  burrowed 
about  its  roots,  the  minute  worms  wiiich  found  a 
subsistence  in  the  thickness  of  its  leaf,  the  wasps  and 
the  bees  which  buzzed  around  its  flowers,  the  grubs 
which  devoured  its  stalks,  the  ants  which  destroyed 
the  grubs,  and  lastly  the  spiders,  which  spread  their 
nets  to  make  a  prey  of  all  these  diflferent  kinds  of 
insects. 

"  Though  these  objects  were  so  diminutive,  yet 
they  were  not  beneath  my  notice,  since  they  had  de- 
served the  attention  of  Nature.  I  could  not  have 
refused  them  a  place  in  the  general  history  of  her 
works,  as  she  had  given  them  one  in  the  universe. 
Still  more  necessary  would  it  have  been,  to  take  ac- 
count of  them,  if  I  had  written  the  history  of  my 
strawberry.  The  plants  are  the  habitations  of  insects, 
and  we  seldom  write  the  history  of  a  town  without 
treating  of  its  inhabitants.  Besides,  my  strawberry 
was  not  in  its  natural  situation,  on  the  border  of  a 
wood  or  the  bank  of  a  stream,  where  it  would  have 
been  frequented  by  many  other  species  of  animals. 
It  was  in  a  flower-pot,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  of 
Paris.  I  observed  it  only  in  moments  of  leisure.  I 
knew  not  by  what  insects  it  might  be  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  still  less  those  that  might  fre- 
quent it  in  the  night,  attracted  merely  by  its  exhala- 
tions, or  perhaps  by  phosphoric  lights  that  escape 
our  observation.  I  was  ignorant  of  those  that  might 
repair  to  it  during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  its  other  relations  with  reptiles,  amphibious  ani- 
mals, fishes,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  particularly  with 
man,  who  disregards  every  thing  that  is  not  for  his 
own  use.  But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  me  to  observe 
it,  as  it  were,  from  the  height  of  my  greatness,  for 
in  that  case  my  knowledge  would  not  have  equalled 
that  of  one  of  the  flies  by  which  it  was  inhabited. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  which,  with  its  little 
spherical  eyes,  could  not  distinguish  upon  it  a  multi- 
tude of  objects  that  I  was  unable  to  perceive  except 
with  the  microscope,  and  with  infinite  trouble.  Their 
eyes  are  even  far  superior  to  that  instrument  which  only 
shows  us  the  objects  within  its  focus,  that  is,  within 
the  distance  of  a  few  lines;  whereas,  by  a  mechanism 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  they  perceive  both  those  that 
are  near  and  at  a  distance.  They  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  microscopes  and  telescopes.  By  their 
circular  disposition  round  the  head  they  see  at  once 
the  whole  expanse  of  heaven,  of  which  those  of  an 
astronomer  can  embrace,  at  most,  only  one  half. 
Thus  these  flies  must  have  discovered  at  one  view,  in 
my  strawberry,  a  distribution  and  combination  of 
parts,  which,  with  a  microscope,  I  could  observe  only 
separately  and  in  succession. 

"  In  examining  the  leaves  of  this  vegetable  by 
means  of  a  lens  that  magnified  in  a  moderate  degree, 
I  found  them  divided  by  compartments  covered  with 
hair,  separated  by  canals,  and  interspersed  with 
glands.  These  compartments  appeared  like  large 
verdant  carpets,  and  their  hairs  seemed  to  resemble 
vegetables  of  a  particular  order,  some  of  which  were 
straight,  others  inclined,  forked,  and  hollow  like 
tubes,  from  the  extremity  of  which  issued  drops  of 
liquor;    and   their  canals  as  well  as  their  glands 
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seemed  to  be  full  of  a  sparkling  fluid.  In  other  spe- 
cies of  plants  these  hairs  and  these  canals  exhibit 
different  forms,  colours,  and  fluids.  There  are  even 
glands  resembling  basons  of  a  circular,  square,  or 
radiated  figure.  Now  Nature  has  made  nothing  in 
vain.  "When  she  forms  a  place  fit  to  be  inhabited 
she  never  fails  to  people  it  with  animals.  She  is  not 
confined  by  the  smallness  of  the  space:  she  has 
placed  animals  with  fins  in  single  drops  of  water,  and 
in  such  numbers,  that  Lewenhoeck  counted  several 
thousands.  Many  others  besides  him,  and  among 
the  rest  Robert  Hook,  have  seen  in  a  drop  of  water, 
of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  ten,  thirty,  and  even 
forty-five  thousand.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  extent  of  the  patience  and  sagacity  of  an 
observer,  might  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  these 
observations,  had  not  Lyonnet,  who  relates  them  in 
Lesser's  '  Theology  of  Insects,'  demonstrated  their 
possibility  by  a  very  simple  process.  We  are  at  least 
certain  of  the  existence  of  those  animals  whose  figures 
we  have  designed.  We  find  others  with  feet  armed 
■with  claws,  on  the  body  of  the  fly,  and  even  on  that 
of  the  flea.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  by  analogy, 
that  there  are  animals  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  like  the  cattle  in  our  meadows,  which  recline 
in  the  shade  of  hairs  imperceptible  to  human  eyes, 
and  which  drink  from  their  glands,  formed  like  suns, 
liquid  gold  and  silver.  Every  part  of  a  flower  must 
present  them  with  spectacles  of  which  we  have  no 
idea.  Theyellowantherse,  suspended  on  white  threads, 
appear  to  them  like  double  bars  of  gold  balanced  on 
columns  more  beautiful  than  ivory;  the  corollae,  like 
vaults  of  rubies  and  topazes,  of  immeasurable  extent; 
the  nectaria  like  rivers  of  sugar ;  the  other  parts  of 
the  blossom  like  cups,  urns,  pavilions,  and  domes, 
which  the  architecture  and  %vorkmanship  of  men  have 
never  imitated.  This  assertion  is  not  founded  only 
on  conjecture  ;  for,  having  one  day  examined  some 
flowers  of  thyme  with  a  microscope,  I  discovered,  to 
my  great  surprise,  superb  long-necked  flasks  of  a 
substance  resembling  amethysts,  from  the  mouth  of 
which  seemed  to  bubble  melted  gold.  I  never  exa- 
mined the  simple  corolla  of  the  smallest  flower  with- 
out finding  that  it  was  composed  of  an  admirable 
substance,  semi-transparent,  interspersed  %vith  bril- 
liant particles,  and  exhil)iting  the  most  lively  colours. 
The  animals  which  live  beneath  their  rich  reflections 
must  have  ideas  very  diff'erent  from  ours  concerning 
light  and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature.  A  dew 
drop  filtering  through  the  capillary  and  transparent 
tubes  of  a  plant,  appears  to  them  like  a  thousand 
fountains ;  collected  into  a  globule  at  the  extremity 
of  one  of  its  hairs,  it  is  a  boundless  ocean,  and,  when 
evaporated  in  the  atmosphere,  an  aerial  sea.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  accustomed  to  behold  fluids  as- 
cending instead  of  descending,  assuming  a  round 
figure  instead  of  presenting  a  level  surface,  and  rising 
in  the  air  instead  of  falling.  Their  ignorance  must 
be  as  wonderful  as  their  knowledge.  As  they  can  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  only  with  the  harmony  of  the 
most  minute  objects,  that  of  larger  must  totally 
escape  them.  They  undoubtedly  are  ignorant  that 
there  exists  men,  and,  among  them,  men  of  science 
who  know  and  explain  every  thing,  and  who,  tran- 
sient beings  like  themselves,  soar  to  an  elevation 
which  they  can  never  attain,  while  they,  by  favour 
of  their  diminutive  size,  are  acquainted  with  another 
world  in  the  last  division  of  matter  and  of  time. 
Among  these  ephemeral  creatures  youth  lasts  but  for 


a  morning,  and  decrepitude  approaches  with  the 
night.  If  they  have  histories,  they  have  months,  and 
years,  and  ages,  and  epochs,  proportionate  to  the 
duration  of  a  flower.  Their  chronology  is  as  different 
from  ours,  as  their  system  of  optics  and  hydraulics. 
Thus  as  man  approaches  the  elements  of  nature,  the 
principles  of  his  knowledge  vanish  away. 

"  Such,  then,  must  have  been  my  plant  and  its 
native  inhabitants  in  the  eyes  of  those  insects  ;  but 
if,  like  them,  I  could  have  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  new  world,  still  I  should  not  have 
possessed  its  history.  It  would  have  been  necessary 
to  study  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  Nature,  with 
the  sun  which  makes  it  flourish,  with  the  winds 
which  propagate  it  by  its  seed,  and  the  streams  whose 
])anks  it  secures  and  embellishes.  It  would  have 
been  necessary  to  discover  how  it  is  preserved  in 
winter  during  cold  that  cleaves  the  very  stones,  and 
again  recovers  its  verdure  in  spring,  though  no  care 
is  bestowed  to  protect  it  from  the  frost:  how  a  feeble 
creeping  plant  can  raise  itself  from  the  lowest  depth 
of  the  valleys  to  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  and  spread 
over  the  globe  from  north  to  south,  from  motmtain 
to  mountain,  forming  on  its  way,  with  the  plants  of 
every  climate,  a  thousand  charming  pieces  of  net- 
work of  its  white  flowers  and  its  rose-coloured  fruits; 
how  it  could  have  extended  from  the  mountains  of 
Cashmir  to  Archangel,  and  from  the  nigged  rocks  of 
Norway  to  the  extremity  of  Kamtschatka;  how,  finally, 
it  should  be  found  in  the  two  portions  of  America, 
though  an  infinite  number  of  animals  make  war  upon 
it,  and  no  gardener  bestows  any  trouble  on  its  pro- 
pagation. 

"  With  all  this  knowledge,  I  should  still  have 
possessed  only  the  history  of  the  genus  and  not  that 
of  the  species.  I  should  still  have  to  examine  the 
varieties,  each  of  which  is  characterised  by  its  flowers, 
either  single,  or  coupled,  or  disposed  in  bunches  ; 
by  the  colour,  the  smell,  and  the  tastes  of  its  fruits ; 
by  the  size,  the  indentations,  the  smoothness,  or  the 
softness  of  its  leaves.  One  of  our  most  celebrated 
botanists,  Sebastian  Le  Vaillant,  discovered,  in  the 
environs  of  Paris  only,  five  different  species,  of  which 
three  have  flowers  but  bear  no  fruit.  In  our  gardens 
are  cultivated  a  dozen  foreign  kinds,  as  those  of 
Chili,  Peru,  the  Alps,  and  that  of  Sweden,  which  is 
green,  &c.  But  how  many  varieties  are  unknown  to 
us !  Has  not  each  degree  of  latitude  one  particular 
to  itself?  May  we  not  presume  that  there  are  trees 
which  bear  strawberries,  as  we  know  that  there  are 
others  which  produce  pease  and  kidney-beans  ?  May 
we  not  even  consider  as  varieties  of  the  strawberry 
the  numerous  species  of  raspberry,  and  of  the  bram- 
ble with  which  it  has  a  striking  analogy  in  the  in- 
dentations of  its  leaves,  in  its  tendrils  which  creep 
along  the  ground  and  replant  themselves,  in  its  rosi- 
form  flowers,  in  the  figure  of  its  fruits,  whose  seeds 
are  on  the  outside :  Has  it  not  likewise  an  affinity 
with  the  sweetbriar  and  the  wild  rose  by  its  flowers ; 
with  the  mulberry-tree  by  its  fruits  and  its  leaves, 
and  even  with  clover,  of  which  one  kind,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Paris,  bears  its  seed  in  clusters,  in  the  form 
of  strawberries,  whence  it  is  denominated  trifolium 
fragiferum  f  If  we  now  reflect  that  all  these  species, 
varieties,  analogies,  and  affinities,  have,  in  every  lati- 
tude, necessary  relations  with  a  multitude  of  animals, 
and  that  we  are  utter  strangers  to  these  relations,  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  the  complete  history  of  the 
strawberry  would  furnish  sufficient  employment  for 
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all  the  naturalists  in  the  world.  What  a  task  would 
it  then  be  to  write,  in  the  same  manner,  the  history 
of  all  the  species  of  vcfjetables  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe !  The  celebrated  Linnasus  rec- 
koned from  seven  to  eight  thousand,  but  he  had  not 
travelled.  Sherard  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  sixteen  thousand.  A  more  modern  botanist 
boasts  of  having  himself  made  a  collection  of  twenty- 
five  thousand,  and  he  estimates  those  which  he  had 
not  seen  at  four  or  five  times  that  number.  We  must 
be  convinced,  however,  that  all  these  calculations  fall 
very  short  of  the  truth,  when  we  reflect,  according 
to  the  observation  of  the  last-mentioned  naturalist, 
that  we  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  of  the  three  Arabias,  of  the  two  continents  of 
America ;  very  little  of  New  Guinea,  New  Holland, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  most  of  which  are  still  unknown.  Of  the  ex- 
tensive islands  of  Ceylon  and  Madagascar,  of  the 
immense  Archipelagoes,  of  the  Philippines  and  Mo- 
luccas, and  indeed  of  almost  all  the  Asiatic  islands, 
we  know  little  more  than  a  portion  of  the  coasts. 
To  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  excepting  some  great 
roads  in  the  interior,  and  some  of  the  coasts  fre- 
quented by  the  Europeans  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
we  may  be  said  to  be  utter  strangers." 

The  "Studies  of  Nature"  obtained  St.Pierre  the  post 
of  intendant  to  the  botanical  gardens  at  Paris  with  a 
liberal  salary.  In  1789  appeared  his  beautiful  tale  of 
"  Paul  and  Virginia,"  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  "  Indian  Cottage."  The  latter  work  is  a  master- 
piece. St.  Pierre  lost  his  place  of  intendant  by  the 
storms  of  the  revolution,  and  as  he  was  married  he 
suffered  considerably  from  pecuniary  embarrasdments. 
He,  however,  retained  a  small  patrimony,  on  which  he 
lived  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  IS  14.  He 
left  a  work  entitled  "  The  Harmonies  of  Nature," 
which,  with  the  rest  of  his  works,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  our  own  language. 

ST.  PIERRE,  CHARLES  IRIENCE  CASTEL 
DE,  a  moral  French  writer,  who  was  born  in  1658, 
and  educated  at  the  college  of  Caen.  He  was  well 
known  as  a  politician,  and  accompanied  Cardinal  de 
Polignac  to  the  congress  at  Utrecht,  where  he  pro- 
posed the  estabhshment  of  a  kind  of  European  diet, 
in  order  to  secure  a  perpetual  diet,  and  as  such  a 
perpetual  peace.  The  proposal  was  received  with 
great  good  humour  by  the  assembly,  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  too  many  practical  difficulties  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  St.  Pierre  was  the  author  of  several 
political  works,  one  of  which,  entitled  "  La  Polysy- 
nodie,"  caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  academy 

ST.  REAL,  C^SAR  VICHARD  DE,  an  able 
writer,  who  was  born  'at  Chamberry  in  1639,  and 
studied  with  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  where  his  talents 
and  learning  gained  him  friends.  He  accompanied 
the  duchess  of  Mazarin  to  England,  and  afterwards 
resided  again  in  Paris,  assuming  the  title  of  abbe, 
although  without  having  any  benefice.  His  writings 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Arnaud,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  Socinianism.  He  died  in  1692.  His 
principal  works  are  his  "  Discours  sur  la  Valeur," 
his  "  Sept  Discours  sur  1'  Usage  de  1'  Histoire,"  and 
his  "  Histoire  de  la  Conjuration  des  Espagnols  con- 
tre  la  Republique  de  Venise,"  which  partakes  of  the 
romantic,  and  is  by  no  means  equal  in  point  of  style 
to  his  model  Sallust.  His  "  Don  Carlos"  is  well 
written,  but  is  likewise  of  a  romantic  character  :  his 
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translation  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  is  of  less 
merit.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  edited 
by  Perau  in  1757. 

SAL.\HEDDiN,  YUSEPH  BEN  AYUB,  usually 
called  Saladin,  a  celebrated  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1137  in  the  castle 
of  Tecnib,  of  which  his  father,  a  native  of  Curdistan, 
was  governor.  In  116S  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
his  uncle  Siracouh  in  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  Fatimite  caliph  Adhed,  or  rather  of  the  sultan 
Noureddin,  his  immediate  superior.  He  terminated 
the  dynasty  of  the  Fatimite  cahphs  of  Egyptin  1171, 
at  the  command  of  Noureddin,  and  subsequently  en- 
deavoured to  supersede  the  minor  son  of  Noureddin 
himself,  but  did  not  succeed  until  after  his  death, 
when  he  was  recognised  sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt  by 
the  caliph  of  Bagdat.  The  great  object  both  of  his 
religion  and  his  politics  was  now  to  expel  the  Chris- 
tians from  Palestme  and  to  recover  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. An  atrocious  massacre  of  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims by  the  French  lord  du  Chatillon  added  still 
more  to  his  ardour ;  and  his  vow  of  revenge  against 
the  perpetrator  he  was  enabled  to  make  good  by  his 
celebrated  victory  on  the  plain  of  Tiberias  in  1187, 
where  he  captured  Guy  de  Lusignan  with  the  chief- 
tain Chatillon,  whom  he  cut  down  after  the  battle 
with  his  own  scimitar,  and  many  more.  The  fruits 
of  this  victory  were  the  towns  of  Acre,  Said,  and 
Barout ;  after  which  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
which  yielded  in  1187  in  a  capitulation,  to  the  articles 
of  which  Saladin  faithfully  adhered.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded against  Tyre,  but  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet  by  the  Franks.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  reaching  Europe,  ])rc- 
duced  the  crusade  under  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  whose  death  inspired  the  Mussulman  with 
hopes  which  were  soon  damped  by  the  arrival  of  the 
forces  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  of  England,  and  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France.  The  recovery  of  Acre 
by  the  two  kings  took  place  in  1191,  upon  which 
event  Philip  returned  to  France,  and  Richard,  after 
twice  defeating  the  sultan,  took  Ciesarea  and  Jaffa, 
and  spread  alar.n  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  At  length  a 
truce  was  concludtrl  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre 
was  ceded  to  the  Christians,  ^vhilst  the  rest  of  Pa- 
lestine remained  to  the  sultan.  The  departure  of 
Richard  freed  Saladin  from  his  most  formidable  foe. 
This  active  and  able  prince  soon  after  died  at  Damas- 
cus, in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Though  charge- 
al)le  with  unjustifiable  means  of  acquiring  power, 
Saladin  employed  it,  when  obtained,  usefully  for  his 
subjects,  whose  burdens  he  lightened,  Avhilst  he 
benefited  them  by  many  useful  works  and  establish- 
ments. Magnificent  in  his  public  undertakings,  he 
was  frugal  in  his  personal  expenses.  In  relio-ion  he 
was  zealous  for  his  creed  almost  to  fanaticism,  but 
faithful  to  his  engagei  -ents.  A  lasting  proof  of  the 
terror  which  his  name  inspired,  was  given  bv  the 
Saladin  tenth,  imposed  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Innocent  X.  on  clergy  and  laity  for  the  support  of 
the  holy  war.  Saladin  left  a  family  of  seventeen  sons 
and  one  daughter,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ayoubites. 

SALE,  GEORGE,  a  learned  oriental  scholar  and 
^Titer,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  the 
"  General  Dictionary"  and  "  Universal  History." 
His  most  celebrated  performance,however,  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Koran  into  Enghsh  from  the  original 
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Arabic,  with  copious  notes  from  the  most  approved 
ocmmentators.  Little  is  known  of  his  private  life, 
except  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  in  1736,  which 
was  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Sale  died. 

SALE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  musical  professor, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  1758,  and  admitted  at 
an  early  age  as  chorister  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Wind- 
sor. He  held  this  situation  till  1775,  and  three  years 
after  he  was  appointed  lay-vicar  of  the  choirs  of 
Windsor  and  Eton,  which  office  he  retained  till 
Christmas  1796,  being  at  that  period  a  member  of 
five  choirs,  namely,  Windsor,  Eton,  his  majesty's 
chapel  royal,  St.  Paul's,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
1738  Mr.  Sale  succeeded  Ladd  as  gentleman  of  his 
majesty's  chapels  royal,  Soaper  as  vicar-choral  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1794,  and  Hindle  as  lay-vicar  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  in  1796,  and  at  Christmas  in  the  latter 
year  resigned  Windsor  and  Eton.  In  1800  he  suc- 
ceeded Bellamy  senior  as  almoner  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's,  both  of  which  he  relinquished 
in  1812.  In  1818  he  became  senior  gentleman  (or 
father)  of  his  majesty's  royal  chapels ;  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  custom  from  time  immemorial,  he  is  ex- 
cused all  duty  or  attendance.  Mr.  Sale  was  a  princi- 
pal bass  singer  at  tbe  king's  concert  of  ancient  music, 
academy  of  ancient  music,  ladies'  concert,  vocal  and 
other  concerts,  oratorios,  &c.,  in  London  as  well  as 
at  Liverpool,  Chester,  Worcester,  Birmingham,  Hull, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Halifax,  Yarmouth,  Lincoln, 
Winchester,  at  various  times  for  above  thirty  years, 
always  acquitting  himself  with  professional  credit. 

SALLUST,  CAIUS  CRISPUS,  an  ancient  Roman 
historian,  who  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  municipal 
city  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  B.  C.  86.  His  gay 
spirits  and  his  fiery  and  restless  disposition  led  him 
into  many  youthful  excesses;  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  was  less  corrupt  than  has  been  commonly 
represented.  We  ought  also  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  prevailing  state  of  morals  at  that  time,  when 
we  sit  in  judgment  on  his  faults.  His  faithful  and 
vigorous  descriptions  of  the  moral  depravity  of  the 
Romans  plainly  show  that  he  was  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Through  the  favour  of  Caisar  he 
was  appointed  pretor  and  sent  to  Numidia,  where  he 
collected  great  treasures.  When  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  reflected  on  the  vices 
of  his  youth,  and  to  have  lived  more  moderately. 
His  death  took  place  B.  C.  35.  During  the  period 
of  his  retirement  he  made  the  history  of  his  country 
his  principal  study.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have 
only  a  few  fragments  of  the  copious  history  which 
described  the  period  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Two  other  historical 
writings  of  his  have  come  down  to  us  entire ;  one  a 
description  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  against  the 
crafty  Jugurtha,  the  other  of  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline. These  are  distinguished  alike  for  their  con- 
tents and  their  style.  Sallust  appears  to  have  taken 
Thucydides  as  a  model ;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Quinctilian  he  far  surpasses  him.  The  style  of  Sal- 
lust  is  vigorous,  pure,  and  often  very  eloquent ;  his 
thoughts  possess  dignity,strength,truth,  and  clearness. 

SALM-DYK,  CONSTANT!  A  MARIA  DE 
THEIS,  PRINCESS  OF.— This  noble  lady  was  born 
at  Nantes,  in  1767,  of  a  noble  Picard  family.  Her 
youth  was  devoted  to  study.  In  1789  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Pipelet,  a  surgeon,  and  went  with  him  to  Pa- 


ris, where  her  "  Sappho,"  a  lyrical  tragedy,  in  three 
acts,  was  performed  more  than  one  hundred  nights 
with  great  applause.  Her  "  Epitre  aux  Femmes" 
was  also  received  with  the  greatest  favour.  In  1803 
Mad.  Pipelet  was  married  to  the  count  of  Salm-Dyk, 
who  was  afterwards  created  prince  in  1816,  and  pub- 
lished several  "  Eloges,"  and  "  Discours  Acade- 
miques."  Her  romance,  "  Vingtquatre  Heures  d'une 
Femme  Sensible,"  displays  great  power  of  delinea- 
tion. A  collection  of  her  poems,  entitled  "  Poesies 
de  la  Princesse  de  Salm,"  appeared  in  1817. 

SALMASIUS,  CLAUDIUS,  the  Latinized  name 
of  Claude  de  Saumaise,  a  French  writer,  distinguished 
for  his  profound  and  extensive  learning,  who  was 
born  at  Semur  in  Auxois,  now  the  department  Cote- 
d'Or,  in  1588.     His  father,  a  respectable  magistrate 
and  a  learned  man,  instructed  him  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  then  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  phi- 
losophy.   His  edition  of  "Floras,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1609,  and,  according  to  his  own  assertion, 
had  already  been  completed  several  years,  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  his  early  erudition.     In  1606  he 
went  to  Heidelburg,  to  study  law  under  the  celebrated 
Gothofredus.     The  excellent  university  library  there 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  literary  curi- 
osity and  to  extend  his  reputation  by  the  publication 
of  his  learned  labours.     On  his  return  to  France  in 
1610  he  began  to  practice  his  profession,  but  soon 
withdrew  from  it  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  study; 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  occupied  with  critical  la- 
bours and  learned  controversies.     His  mother,  a  Cal- 
vinist,  had  educated  him  in  protestant  principles  ; 
and  in   1623  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  respect- 
able protestant.     Several  years  later  he  passed  some 
time  at  the  country  seat  of  his  father-in-law,  near  Pa- 
ris, where  he  completed  his  great  labour  on  Pliny  and 
Solinus.     In  1629  his  father  was  desirous  of  trans- 
fering  to  him  his  place,  and  the  parliament  of  Dijon 
made  no  objection,  although  he  openly  professed  Cal- 
vinism ;  but  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Marillac,  refused 
to  sanction  the  step.     The  invitations  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Padua  and  Bologna  were  declined  by  Salma- 
sius ;  but  in  1 651  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  pro- 
fessorship, which  had  been  held  by  Joseph  Scaliger 
at  the  university  of  Leyden.     His  friends  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  induce  him  to  return  to  France,  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu  offered  him  a  pension  on  condi- 
tion of  his  writing  a  history  of  his  ministry.     But 
Salmasius  declined  all  these  offers.     In  1649  Charles 
II.  of  England  induced  him  to  write  a  defence  of  his 
father ;  it  was  entitled  "  Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.," 
which  was  answered  by  Milton's  -'Defensio  pro  Po- 
pulo,  Anglicano."     The  zeal  with  which  Salmasius 
defended  royalty  in  this  work  offended  his  republi- 
can patrons  in  Holland,  and  he  therefore  the  more 
readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  Queen  Christina  to 
visit  Sweden.     But  the  climate  of  Sweden  was  so  un- 
favourable to  his  health  that  he  returned  to  Holland 
the  next  year,  aud  died  in  1653,  at  Spa,  where  he  had 
gone  for  his  health.     Although  virulent  in  contro- 
versy, Salmasius  was  remarkably  gentle  and  kind  in 
private,  and  at  home  was  entirely  governed  by  his 
wife.     The  most  important  of  his  numerous '  works 
are  his  "  Phnianae  Exercitationes  in  Solinum,"  his 
edition  of  the  "  Scriptores  Historise  Augustae,"  "De 
Mutuo,"  "  De  Modo  Usurarum,"  "  De  Faenore  Tra- 
pezetico,"  "  De  Re  Militari  Romanorum,"  "  De  Re 
Hellenistica,"  "  Observationes  in  Jus  Atticum  et  Ro- 
manum,"  &c.     All  his  works  display  a  wonderful 
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variety,  extent  and  depth  of  erudition,  but  are  less 
remarkable  for  taste  or  judgment.  His  learning  was 
aided  by  a  powerful  memory.  Besides  the  classical 
and  many  modern  languages,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Persian,  Coptic,  &c. 

SALT,  HENRY. — This  celebrated  scholar  and 
traveller  was  born  at  Litchfield,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  grammar  school  of  that  town.  He  was 
subsequently  sent  to  London,  and  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  an  artist,  but  had  not  been  long  with  him 
before  Lord  Valentia  made  him  an  offer  to  take  him 
on  his  projected  journey  to  India;  and  Mr.  Salt  ac- 
companied him  to  India  as  his  draftsman.  During 
his  travels  in  that  country,  and  up  the  Red  Sea,  and 
through  Abyssinia,  back  to  England,  they  were  gone 
four  years  ;  and  on  their  return.  Lord  Valentia  pub- 
lished his  travels,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  splen- 
didly ornamented  with  plates,  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Salt.  "  The  Account  of  Abyssinia"  was  written 
by  Mr.  Salt,  who  was  employed  to  carry  presents  to 
the  emperor  of  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Salt,  on  his  return, 
published  twenty-four  views  taken  in  India,  the  Red 
Sea,  Abyssinia,  &c. ;  and  in  1814,  "  An  Account  of  a 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  and  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  that 
Country,"  quarto.  This  was  the  narrative  of  a  se- 
cond journey,  which  Mr.  Salt  made  to  that  country, 
on  his  return  from  which  he  was  appointed  English 
consul-general  in  Egypt,  where  he  engaged  in  active 
researches  into  the  antiquities  of  that  country.  He 
died  near  Alexandria  in  1827. 

SALZMANN,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTHILF,  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  at  Schnepfenthal,  who  was  born 
in  1744,  in  the  territory  of  Erfurt,  where  his  father 
was  a  protestant  preacher.  He  himself  was  a  clergy- 
man in  Erfurt,  when  the  works  of  Rousseau  and 
Basedow  directed  his  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  education  of  his  own  children.  In  1778  he  pub- 
lished "  Entertainments  for  Chihlren,  and  Friends  of 
Children,"  and  in  1 780  his  excellent"  Krebsbuchlein," 
in  which  he  exposes,  with  keen  irony,  the  prevalent 
mistakes  in  education.  Basedow  invited  him,  in 
1781,  to  take  part  in  his  Philanthropin,  an  establish- 
ment for  education,  at  Dessau,  and  he  published  his 
sermons,  &c.,  at  this  institution,  from  1781  to  1783. 
In  the  latter  year  he  began,  and  in  1788  finished,  his 
novel,  "  Karl  von  Karlsberg,  or  on  Human  Misery." 
In  1784  he  estabUshed  in  Schnepfenthal,  in  Gotha, 
his  own  institution.  His  prudent  management,  and 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  able  assistants,  made  it 
prosper.  He  began  with  his  own  children,  and  a  few 
others  :  but  pupils  were  soon  sent  him,  not  only  from 
all  parts  of  Germany,  but  also  from  many  foreign 
countries,  and  some  of  these  pupils  of  very  high  rank. 
In  1787  he  published  his  "  Heaven  on  Earth,"  which 
gained  him  the  favour  of  many  parents.  In  1788  he 
began  to  publish  "  The  Thuringian  Messenger,"  a 
journal  which  was  much  read.  A  number  of  books 
on  education  by  him  and  his  associates  contributed 
much  to  the  changes  which  took  place  in  education. 
His  institution  was  distinguished,  moreover,  for  the 
health  of  the  pupils,  and  the  developement  of  their 
physical  powers,  v/hich  was  owing  to  the  salubrious 
situation,  to  the  attention  paid  to  diet,  and  to  the 
gymnastics  introduced  there  by  Guts-Muths.  Six  of 
his  associates  became  his  sons-in-law,  and  two  of  his 
sons  were  among  his  associates.  His  daughters  also 
taught.  The  wars  in  Europe,  and  the  increasing 
number  of  similar  institutions,  reduced  the  number 
of  his  pupils,  sothatinlS07hehadbut  thirty-six  child- 


ren under  his  care.  Salzmann  died  in  1811,  having 
effected  much  good  as  an  instructor  and  a  popular 
author.  Clearness  and  simplicity,  piety  and  practical 
good  sense,  are  the  prominent  features  of  his  writ- 
ings. He  was  distinguished  for  firmness,  sagacity, 
and  unceasing  activity,  and  was  honoured  by  thou- 
sands whom  he  had  trained  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and 
wisdom.  His  institution  continued  under  his  son, 
Charles  Salzmann. 

SALOMON,  JOHANN  PETER.— This  distin- 
guished musical  professor  was  born  at  Bonn,  in  the 
electorate  of  Cologne,  in  1745,  according  to  a  baptis- 
mal certificate  found  amongst  his  papers.  He  was 
educatedfor  the  law,  but  his  love  for  music  predomi- 
nating over  every  other  inchnation,  he  was  at  length 
allowed  to  devote  himself  to  its  study,  and  soon 
became  celebrated  in  Germany  and  France,  not  only 
for  his  performance  on  the  violin,  but  for  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  art  generally.  He  came  to 
England  [about  1781;  after  which  time  this  country 
proved  the  place  of  his  constant  residence.  Salomon 
was  one  of  those  few  whose  right  to  contend  for 
the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  performer  on  the 
violin  in  Europe  was  undisputed  ;  "  his  taste,  refine- 
ment, and  enthusiasm,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Burney,  "  excited  universal  admiration,  and  caused 
his  instruction  to  be  eagerly  sought  for."  Amongst 
his  pupils,  Pinto  proved  the  extent  of  his  master's 
skill,  and  his  ability  in  communicating  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  extraordinary  young  man,  ivhose  mu- 
sical progress  reflected  so  much  honour  upon  his 
master,  possessed  qualities  which  are  not  unusually 
the  concomitants  of  genius,  and  he  perished  just  as 
he  was  ripening  into  unrivalled  excellence.  This 
country  is  indebted  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
Salomon  for  having  brought  into  it,  at  a  great 
pecuniary  risk,  the  most  original,  brilliant,  and 
fertile  musical  genius  that  has  appeared  in  our  days, 
the  immortal  Haydn !  It  was  in  this  metropolis 
that  he  produced  those  great  masterpieces,  the, 
twelve  symphonies,  written  for  Salomon's  concerts, 
which  are,  and  most  probably  will  ever  continue, 
the  standard  of  perfection  in  this  species  of  com- 
position ;  indeed,  they  are  acknowledged  as  such 
wherever  modulated  sounds  are  understood  or  felt. 
His  judgment  was  not  exercised  in  one  department 
of  music  only;  he  brought  out  of  obscurity,  and 
placed  in  their  proper  sphere,  the  vocal  powers  of 
Braham,  who  avows  the  obligation,  and  is  proud  to 
boast  of  having  possessed  a  fr-end  whose  unsolicited 
patronage  was  a  recommendation  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing and  valuable  kind.  Disinterested  in  his  views, 
and  anxious  for  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  his  favourite  art,  he  was  one  of  the  early  promoters 
and  active  assistants  of  the  philharmonic  society, 
the  first  concert  of  which  he  led  with  a  zeal  and 
abihty  which  age  had  not  abated  ;  and  the  last  busi- 
ness that  occupied  his  attention  was  relative  to  the 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  season,  in  which  he 
manifested  a  clear  and  unimpaired  state  of  mind  only 
four  days  previous  to  his  death.  Salomon  had  lived 
chiefly  in  the  higher  circles,  where  his  good  sense 
and  polished  manners  ever  rendered  him  acceptable ; 
indeed,  his  education  qualified  him  for  any  society. 
His  classical  attainments  were  considerable  ;  and  to 
these  he  added  the  more  current  and  useful  acquisi- 
tion of  four  living  languages,  which  he  wrote  and 
spoke  with  astonishing  correctness  and  fluency. 
But  the  qualities  of  his  heart  are  those  which  will 
3  I  2 
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leave  the  most  lasting  impression  on  his  friends. 
He  was  honourable,  g^enerous,  and  sincere;  his 
talents  were  always  to  be  gratuitously  commanded  if 
appealed  to  by  distress  ;  and  his  purse  was  so  readily 
opened  when  his  compassion  was  excited,  that  if  a 
very  faithful  and  vigilant  servant,  who  lived  with 
him  twenty-eight  years,  had  not  been  more  cautious, 
his  master  would,  in  all  probability,  have  offered  his 
independence  at  the  shrines  of  charity.  He  died  in 
London,  after  a  long  illness,  which  originated  in  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

SAN  MARTIN,  JOSE  DE.— This  distinguished 
South  American  leader  was  a  native  of  the  Missions, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Parana.  He  made  his  first 
campaigns  in  the  service  of  Spain,  in  the  peninsula, 
holding  the  rank  of  captain ;  but  he  left  Spain  in 
1811,  and  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he 
rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  He  received  from  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  patriot  army,  with  the 
commission  of  colonel.  His  first  object  was  to  im- 
prove the  organizatioTi  and  discipline  of  the  cavalry, 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  gain  a  victory 
over  a  small  detachment  of  royalist  troops  at  San 
Lorenzo  in  1813.  This  affair  made  him  so  conspi- 
cuous that  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  restore  the  patriot  cause  in  that  quarter,  which 
was  almost  prostrated  by  the  successive  defeats  of 
Belgrano.  San  Martin  found  only  570  men  in  Tu- 
cuman, the  remnants  of  the  patriot  force.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  had  contrived  to  raise  an 
army  of  4000  men  from  such  slender  beginnings. 
In  1814  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  command  on 
account  of  bad  health.  When  he  resvimed  active 
service,  he  obtained  the  command  in  the  province  of 
Cuyo,  contiguous  to  Chile,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  recruiting  and  equipping  an  exjieditionary 
army,  called  the  "  army  of  the  Andes,"  having  for 
its  object  the  liberation  of  Chile  from  the  Si)anish 
authority.  The  ])lan  of  the  expedition  was  arianged 
in  concert  with  O'Higgins  and  other  Chilean  exile, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Mendoza.  the  capital  of 
Cuyo.  Two  years  were  consumed  in  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  this  important  movement.  At 
length,  at  the  very  beginning  of  1817,  the  patriot 
army  of  4000  men  broke  up  its  cantonments  at  Men- 
doza, and  entered  the  gorges  of  the  Andes,  to  cross 
into  Chile.  San  Martin  effected  the  dangerous  and 
difficult  passage  of  the  Andes  in  safety,  and  on  the 
12th  February,  encountering  the  Spanish  forces  posted 
at  Chacabuco  to  resist  his  march,  gained  a  complete 
and  brilliant  victory.  Chile  resumed  its  independ- 
ence upon  this  event,  O'Higgins  becoming  supreme 
director.  Meanwhile  it  was  known  that  the  A'iceroy 
of  Peru  M'as  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  the 
Chilean  patriots ;  and  preparations  were  made  to 
receive  it.  The  oj'posing  armies  met  at  Mapu  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1818,  and  again  San  Martin  gained 
a  comjilete  victorv,  which  finally  accomj)lished  the 
deliverance  of  Chile.  Emboldened  by  these  suc- 
cesses, he  now  conceived  the  plan  of  carrying  his 
liberating  arms  into  Peru  itself,  the  only  remaining 
possession  of  Spain  in  South  America.  Meanwhile 
the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  distracted  by  one 
of  the  numberless  domestic  bouleversemens  which 
have  rendered  its  public  administration  a  satire  on  the 
name  of  the  government.    The  faction,  which  hap-  j 


pened  to  possess  an  ephemeral  ascendency  in  the 
capital,  called  on  San  Martin  to  relinquish  his  splen- 
did enterprise  of  liberating  Peru,  and  to  recross  the 
Andes  with  his  array,  for  the  purpose  of  wasting  its 
energies  in  the  provincial  broils  of  the  republic. 
San  Martin,  and  the  other  oflficers  of  the  expedition- 
ary army,  unanimously  refused  obedience  to  the  or- 
der; in  consequence  of  whichhe  was  denounced  by  the 
government  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Upon  which  he  re- 
signed his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
and  was  unanimously  re-elected  by  them,  thus  holding 
his  authority  independent  of  the  government.  The 
liberating  army  sailed  from  Valparaiso  on  the  21st 
of  August,  1820,  the  land  forces  under  San  Martin 
being  supported  by  a  squadron  under  Lord  Co- 
chrane- They  landed  at  Pisco,  and  being  sustained  by 
the  Peruvians,  gained  possession  of  Lima  and  of  most 
of  the  country,  a  revolutionary  government  being 
installed  in  the  capital,  and  San  Martin  declared  pro- 
tector of  Peru,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1821.  Various 
measures  were  adopted  under  his  auspices  for  giving 
firmness  to  the  new  order  of  things,  although  the 
royalists  continued  in  force  in  the  interior,  and  still 
held  the  castles  of  Callao.  A  congress  was  convened 
at  Lima  on  the  20th  of  September,  1822,  by  virtue 
of  the  decrees  of  the  protector;  and  he  immediately 
resigned  all  his  authority  into  their  hands,  accepting, 
in  return,  only  the  honorary  titles  of  generalissimo 
and  founder  of  the  liberty  of  Peru,  with  a  pension. 
He  withdrew  from  Peru,  first  to  Chile,  and  after- 
wards to  Europe,  finding  little  inducement,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  to  enter  into  public  life  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  perhaps  doubting  of  his  personal  secu- 
rity in  that  country.  In  leaving  Peru,  he  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  pur- 
poses, and  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  good 
intention,  if  not  of  brilliant  ability. 

SANNAZARO,  JACOPO,  a  distinguished  Italian 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Naples  in  1458.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  school  of  Giuniano  Maggo, 
and  the  academy  of  Pontanus,  in  which,  according  to 
the  custom  in  the  Italian  academies,  he  adopted  the 
name  of  Attius  Sincerus.  An  early  passion  for  Car- 
mosina  Bonifacia,  whose  praises  he  sung  under  the 
names  of  Harmosina  and  Philhs,  unfolded  his  poeti- 
cal talents.  In  the  hope  of  conquering  his  love  by 
separation  he  went  abroad,  but,  yielding  to  the  im- 
patience of  his  passion,  returned  to  Naples,  where  he 
found  his  mistress  dead.  During  his  absence  he 
wrote  his  "Arcadia,"aseriesof  idyls,  which, although, 
like  his  other  Italian  poems,  the  work  of  his  youth, 
still  retains  its  reputation.  His  poetry  attracted  the 
notice  of  King  Ferdinand  and  his  sons  Alphonso  and 
Frederic,  who  made  him  the  companion  of  their 
journeys  and  campaigns.  Frederic,  Mho  ascended 
the  throne  in  1496,  gave  him  the  delightful  villa 
Mergellina,  with  a  pension  of  600  ducats.  But,  in 
1501,  his  benefactor  was  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
throne,  and  flee  to  France ;  and  Sannazaro  was  too 
faithful  to  desert  him  in  his  reverses.  After  the 
<leath  of  Frederic,  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  died 
there  in  1533.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  Santa 
Maria  del  Parto,  which  he  had  built  at  his  villa. 
Sannazaro  wrote  sonnets  and  canzoni  in  Italian, 
several  Latin  .poems,  elegies,  eclogues,  epigrams, 
and  a  longer  poem,  "  De  Partu  Virginis,"  in  three 
books.  His  elegance  of  expression,  no  less  than  the 
poetical  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  give  him  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  modern  Latin  poets. 
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SANTA  ANA,  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE,a  Mexican 
general,  of  signal  military  abilities,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  political  affairs  of  that  republic. 
He  first  became  known  extensively  at  the  time  of 
the  second  revolution  (so  called),  when  Iturl)ide  pro- 
mulgated the  plan  of  Iguala  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1821.  At  the  head  of  the  desultory  forces  of  the 
country,  Santa  Ana  succeeded,  by  a  coup-de-main, 
in  driving  the  royalists  out  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  that  city,  of  which  Iturbide 
appointed  him  governor.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulua,  which  commanded  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz, 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  No- 
vember 1822  the  emperor  came  to  Xalapa,  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  an  accommodation  with  the  Span- 
ish governor  of  the  castle.  Meanwhile  disputes  had 
arisen  between  Santa  Ana  and  General  Echavarri, 
whom  Iturbide  had  placed  in  command  of  the  south- 
ern division,  including  Vera  Cruz.  The  emperor 
summoned  Santa  Ana  to  Xalapa  to  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints made  against  him;  and  he,  confident  in  the 
supposed  good- will  of  Iturbide,  whose  cause  he  had 
zealously  maintained,  readily  obeyed  the  summons. 
On  his  arrival,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  treated 
harshly  by  Iturbide,  and  deprived  of  his  command. 
Enraged  by  this  unexpected  treatment,  Santa  Ana 
hurried  back  to  Vera  Cruz,  riding  day  and  night,  so 
as  to  reach  the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  tidings  of 
his  disgrace.  Instantly  assembling  his  own  regi- 
ment, he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
odious  usurpation  of  Iturbide,  and  found  them  all  ripe 
for  the  project,  they  having,  indeed,  supported  the 
emperor  only  out  of  attachment  to  their  immediate 
chief.  Santa  Ana  accordingly  unfurled  the  standard 
of  the  republic  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  the  forces  of  Iturbide.  In  this  state 
of  things  Guadalupe  Vittoria  left  his  hiding-place  in 
the  mountains  to  join  Santa  Ana,  and,  being  declared 
commander  in  chief  of  the  insurgents,  soon  drew  to 
his  standard  the  old  republican  champions  of  inde- 
pendence. The  fall  of  Iturbide,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  were  the  well-known  conse- 
quences of  this  movement.  In  the  political  arrange- 
ments that  ensued  Santa  Ana,  not  being  duly  con- 
sidered, sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  with  six  hundred 
men,  and  landing  at  Tampico,  advanced  through  the 
country  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  he  took  up  his 
head  quarters,  and  declared  himself  protector  of  the 
federal  republic.  But  he  failed  to  inspire  the  people 
with  confidence  in  his  intentions,  and  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  force  sent  against  him  from  the  capi- 
tal. He  was  discharged,  however,  and  for  several 
years  took  but  little  part  in  public  affairs,  living  the 
chief  part  of  the  time  in  seclusion  on  his  estate  near 
Xalapa.  In  1825  an  expedition  against  Cuba  was 
contemplated,  to  be  conducted  by  him,  but  was 
never  prosecuted.  But  in  1828  he  again  appeared 
on  the  stage,  and  with  as  decisive  eflfects  on  the  con- 
dition of  public  affairs  as  in  1822.  When  the  news 
of  Pedraza's  election  to  the  presidency,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Vittoria,  reached  Xalapa,  Santa  Ana  raised 
his  flag  in  favour  of  Guerrero ;  and  such  was  his 
characteristic  decision  of  purpose  and  execution,  that 
the  news  of  his  rising,  and  of  his  investment  and 
capture  of  the  castle  of  Perote,  reached  the  govern- 
ment almost  simultaneously.  Here  he  intrenched 
himself,  and  published  a  plan,  having  for  its  leading 
articles  the  annulment  of  the  election  of  Pedraza,  the 
declaring  of  Guerrero  to  be  elected  instead  of  him. 


and  the  popular  object  of  the  expulsion  of  th^  Spa- 
niards. 

At  length,  however,  Santa  Ana  was  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  government  troops,  and  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca,  under  sentence  of  out- 
lawry, and  apparently  a  broken  and  ruined  man. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  movement  had  been  fol- 
lowed up  in  other  parts  of  the  republic  witli  better 
success.  Pedraza  was  compelled  to  flee  his  country, 
and  Guerrero  was  recognised  as  president  elect.  San- 
ta Ana  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  very  army  sent  against  him,  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz ;  and,  on  the  inauguration  of 
Guerrero  into  oflice,  was  made  secretary  of  war,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  These  political 
events  a  little  preceded  the  foolish  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  Spaniards,  under  Barradas,  which  afforded 
Santa  Ana  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  new  laurels. 
Barradas  landed  near  Tampico  in  July  1829,  and 
took  up  a  position  at  Tamaulipas,  separated  from 
Tampico  only  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Here, 
or  at  Altamira,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Barradas 
remained  for  about  two  months,  when,  after  various 
engagements,  he  capitulated  to  the  INIexicans  under 
Santa  Ana,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  republic.  Scarcely  had  Guerrero's  ad- 
ministration time  to  enjoy  this  triumph,  when  the 
events  of  December  1829  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  which  Guerrero  was  driven  from  office,  with  his 
particular  friends,  and  the  vice-president.  Busta- 
mente  assumed  the  direction  of  the  government.  Santa 
Ana  was  then  consigned  to  comparative  obscurity, 
but  his  military  talents,  his  activityand  enterprise,  and 
his  reputation  for  successful  intrigue,  rendered  him 
a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  government. 

SANTANDER,  FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA,  was 
born  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  in  New  Grenada,  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  1792,  and  received  the  best  education 
which  his  country  afforded.  He  commenced  his  stu- 
dies in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  completed  them  at 
the  college  of  Bogota.  During  his  course  of  study 
in  [phdosophy  and  law  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
apphcation,  mdustry,  and  aptness  in  acquiring  what- 
ever he  undertook.  He  received  his  degree  in  1809, 
the  very  time  when  the  revolution  began  to  agitate 
the  country  ;  and,  like  most  other  young  men  of  spi- 
rit and  talent,  immediately  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  At  first  he  was  merely  an  ensign  in 
the  militia  of  New  Grenada  ;"was  afterwards  selected  as 
an  aide-de-camp  by  Manuel  Castillo,  military  com- 
mandant and  political  chief  of  the  province  of  Mariquita, 
and  soon  became  attached,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Ge- 
neral Baraya.  When  Bolivar  projected  his  first  inva- 
sion of  Venezuela,  Castillo  was  employed  to  drive  the 
Spaniards,  under  Correa,  from  the  defiles  of  La  Grita, 
and  Santander,  with  two  companies,  was  ordered  to 
turn  the  defile  by  ascending  the  neighbouring  heights. 
He  was  successful,  and,  in  consequence,  Correa  was 
obliged  to  destroy  his  baggage  and  retreat  in  disor- 
der. Santander  was  next  commissioned  to  defend  the 
valley  of  Cucuta.  He  had  but  300  men.  The  Spani- 
ards poured  in  a  force  ten  times  stronger  than  his 
own,  and  compelled  him  to  evacuate  Rosario,  where 
they  afterwards  committed  the  most  horrible  atroci- 
ties, and  succeeded  in  destroying  Santander's  httle 
army.  Mac  Gregor  was  then  sent  to  the  succour  o* 
the  province;  and  Santander  commanded  his  van- 
guard. They  recovered  the  province  ;  and  Santan- 
der, being  made  a  colonel,  was  again  charged  with  its 
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defence.  He  was  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  assail- 
ants ;  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  more 
important  post  of  Ocana.  Having  scarcely  500  men 
under  his  command,  he  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a 
greatly  superior  body  of  troops,  but,  by  a  bold  and 
fortunate  manoeuvre,  rejoined  Urdaneta  and  RoAura, 
and  the  relics  of  the  patriot  divisions. 

He  was  now  made  second  in  command  under  Ge- 
neral Serviez,  who  was  posted  at  Puente  Real.  But 
the  force  of  Alurillo  was  overwhelming;  and  New 
Grenada  became  the  prey  of  the  Spaniads.  Santan- 
der  retired  into  Venezuela,  and  prepared  to  second 
the  efforts  of  Bolivar.  He  was  employed  to  organize 
the  militia  of  the  province  of  Casanare.  To  prevent 
this,  the  viceroy  Samano  despatched  a  force,  under 
Barreiro,  of  2500  men,  who  were  harassed  by  the  few 
troops  under  Santander,  until  the  latter  was  joined 
by  I3olivar.  An  engagement  at  Bojaca  terminated 
in  the  total  defeat  of  Barreiro.  This  campaign  re- 
stored Bogota  to  the  patriots,  and  Santander  was  im- 
mediately appointed,  by  Bolivar,  vice-president  of 
Cundinamarca.  He  contributed  more  than  any  other 
person  to  the  assembling  of  the  congress  of  Cucuta, 
and  that  body  elected  him  vice-president  of  Colom- 
bia. He  took  the  oaths  of  office  in  December  1821. 
From  that  period  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  actual 
head  of  the  executive  ;  because  Bolivar,  the  titular 
president  being  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Quito  and  Peru,  left  the  administration  of  affairs  en- 
tirely to  the  vice-president.  Like  Bolivar  he  was 
elected  to  a  second  term  of  office,  to  commence  Ja- 
nuary I,  1827.  He  seems  to  have  acted,  all  things 
considered,  with  judgment,  prudence,  and  ability,  in 
the  arduous  task  of  balancing  factions,  giving  effect 
to  a  new  system,  and  healing  the  wounds  of  a  coun- 
try bleeding  from  a  long  war  of  the  most  terrible 
character.  Until  the  insurrection  of  Paez  in  Vene- 
zuela, which  broke  out  in  May  1826,  Santander's 
success  corresponded  to  his  patriotism.  During  the 
residue  of  that  year  he  became  extensively  known 
as  the  great  champion  of  that  republican  constitution 
which  he  was  sworn  to  support,  and,  of  course,  be- 
came the  object  of  unmitigated  abuse  from  the  dis- 
organizers  and  insurrectionists  of  Venezuela.  He 
ended  actual  hostilities  with  Paez,  and  left  the  insur- 
rection to  be  quieted  by  Bolivar,  to  whom  the  disaf- 
fected appealed.  In  1S27  Santander  entered  upon 
his  second  term  of  office,  and  from  that  time  was 
opposed  to  Bolivar,  and  was  the  rallying  point  of  the 
constitutional  and  republican  party.  In  September 
1827  Bolivar  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
president,  and  of  course  the  executive  authority  ceased 
to  be  vested  in  Santander,  who  was  now  regarded  as 
tiie  personal  enemy  of  Bolivar  ;  but  in  fact  was  hos- 
tile only  to  the  design  of  the  liberator  to  suspend  or 
subvert  the  constitution,  and  he  did  not  close  his 
political  career  until  he  had  exhibited  several  new 
proofs  of  his  patriotism. 

SANCTORIUS,  a  physician,  celebrated  for  his 
•writings  on  diet,  and  the  preservation  of  health. 
He  was  born  at  Capo  d'lstria  in  1561,  and  studied 
successfully  at  Padua.  He  devoted  much  time  to 
experimental  investigations  into  the  nature  of  insen- 
sible perspiration,  on  which  he  was  engaged  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  principal  work  was  entitled 
"Ars  de  Statica  Medicini." 

SANCROFT,  WILLIAM.— This  eminent  English 
ecclesiastic  was  born  at  Fresingfield  in  Suffolk,  at 
the  begmning  of  I6l6.     He  was  educated  at  Cam- 


bridge, and  became  fellow  of  Emanuel  college  in 
1642.  He  was  ejected  in  1649,  and  left  England  tiU 
the  return  of  Charles  II.  In  1664  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  York,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  On  arri'dng  in  the  metro- 
IX)lis,  he  set  himself  most  diligently  to  repair  the  ca- 
thedral, which  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  zeal  of 
the  republicans  in  the  civil  wars,  till  the  dreadful  fire 
in  1666  suggested  the  rebuilding  it.  Towards  this 
he  gave  1400/.,  besides  what  he  procured  by  his  inte- 
rest and  solicitations  among  his  private  friends,  and 
in  parliament,  where  he  obtained  the  act  for  laying  a 
duty  on  coals  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  deanery,  and  improved  the  revenues 
of  it. 

In  October  1668  he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  king's  presentation,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1670.  He  was  also  prolocutor  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  ;  and  was  in  that  station 
when  Charles  II.  in  1677  advanced  him,  contrary  to 
his  knoMledge  or  inclination,  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Canterbury.  In  1678  he  published  some  use- 
ful directions  concerning  letters  testimonial  to  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  He  was  himself  very  consci- 
entious in  the  admission  to  orders  or  the  disposal 
of  livings,  always  preferring  men  of  approved  abili- 
ties, great  learning,  and  exemplary  life. 


In  16S6  Dr.  Bancroft  was  named  the  first  in  James 
II. 's  commission  for  ecclesiastical  affairs;  but  he 
refused  to  act  in  it.  About  the  same  time  he  sus- 
pended Wood,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  for 
residing  out  of  and-neglecting  his  diocese.  As  one 
of  the  governors  of  the  Charter  House,  he  refused  to 
admit  as  pensioner  in  that  hospital  Andrew  Popham, 
a  Roman  catholic,  although  he  came  with  a  nomina- 
tion from  the  court.  In  June  166S  he  joined  with 
six  of  his  brethren  the  bishops  in  the  celebrated  peti- 
tion to  King  James,  in  which  they  gave  their  reasons 
why  they  could  not  cause  his  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience  to  be  read  in  churches.  For  this  peti- 
tion, which  the  court  called  a  libel,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  and  being  tried  for  a  misde- 
meanour on  the  29th,  were  acquitted.  This  year  the 
aichbishop  projected  an  union  with  the  protestant 
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dissenters.  We  have  the  following  account  of  this  in 
the  speech  of  Dr.  W.  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  March  1",  1710,  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  article  of  the  impeachment  against  Dr.  Sa- 
cheverell.  "  The  person,"  says  he,  "  who  first  con- 
certed this  design,  was  the  late  most  reverend  Dr. 
Sancroft,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  time 
was  towards  the  end  of  that  unhappy  reign  of  King 
Jame«  II.  Then  when  we  were  in  the  height  of  our 
labours,  defending  the  church  of  England  against  the 
assaults  of  popery,  and  thought  of  nothing  else,  that 
wise  prelate,  foreseeing  some  such  revolution  as  soon 
after  was  happily  brought  about,  began  to  consider 
how  utterly  unprepared  they  had  been  at  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  II.  to  settle  many  things  to  the 
advantage  of  the  church,  and  what  a  happy  opportunity 
had  been  lost  for  want  of  such  a  previous  care,  as  he 
was  therefore  desirous  should  now  be  taken,  for  the 
better  and  more  perfect  establishment  of  it.  It  was 
visible  to  all  the  nation,  that  the  more  moderate  dis- 
senters were  generally  so  well  satisfied  with  that  stand 
which  our  divines  had  made  against  poper)',  and  the 
many  unanswerable  treatises  they  had  published  in 
confutation  of  it,  as  to  express  an  unusual  readiness 
to  come  in  to  us.  And  it  was  therefore  thoughtworth 
the  while,  when  they  were  deliberating  about  those 
other  matters,  to  consider  at  the  ^same  time  what 
might  be  done  to  gain  them  without  doing  any  pre- 
judice to  ourselves.  The  scheme  was  laid  out,  and 
the  several  parts  of  it  were  committed,  not  only  with 
the  approbation,  but  by  the  direction  of  that  great 
prelate,  to  such  of  our  divines  as  were  thought  the 
most  proper  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  His  grace  took 
one  part  to  himself ;  another  was  committed  to  a  then 
pious  and  reverend  dean,  Dr.  Patrick,  afterwards  a 
bishop  of  our  church.  The  reviving  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice of  our  liturgy,  and  the  communion  book,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  number  of  excellent  persons,  two  of 
which  Archbishop  Sharp  and  Dr.  Moore,  are  at  this 
time  upon  our  bench,  and  I  am  sure  will  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  my  relation.  The  design  was  in  short 
this ;  to  improve,  and,  if  possible,  to  enforce  our  dis- 
cipline ;  to  review  and  enlarge  our  liturgy,  by  cor- 
recting of  some  things,  by  adding  of  others  ;  and  if  it 
should  be  thought  advisable  by  authority,  when  this 
matter  should  come  to  be  legally  considered,  first  in 
convocation,  then  in  parliament,  by  leaving  out  some 
few  ceremonies,  confessed  to  be  indifferent  in  their 
nature  as  indifferent  in  their  usage,  so  as  not  to  be  ne- 
cessarily observed  by  those  who  made  a  scruple  of 
them,  till  they  should  be  able  to  overcome  either  their 
weaknesses  or  prejudices,  and  be  willing;  to  comply 
with  them." 

After  William  and  Mary  were  settled  on  the  throne. 
Dr.  Sancroft  and  seven  other  bishops  refused  to  own 
the  established  government,  from  a  conscientious  re- 
gard to  the  allegiance  they  had  sworn  to  King  James. 
Refusing  likewise  to  take  the  oaths  appointed  by  act 
of  parliament,  he  and  they  were  suspended  August 
1,  1689,  and  deprived  the  1st  of  February,  following. 
On  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Tillotson  to  this  see,  April 
23,  1691,  the  archbishop  received  an  order  from  the 
then  Queen  Mary,  May  20,  to  leave  Lambeth  House 
within  ten  days.  But  he  resolving  not  to  quit  till 
ejected  by  law,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  on  the  first  day  of  Trinity-term, 
June  12,  1691,  to  answer  a  writ  of  intrusion  ;  when 
he  appeared  by  his  attorney;  but  avoiding  to  put  in 
any  plea,  as  the  case  stood,  judgment  passed  against 


him,  in  the  form  of  law,  June  23,  and  the  same  even- 
ing, went  to  a  private  house  in  Palsgrave  Head  Court, 
near  the  Temple.  Thence,  on  August  5,  1691,  here- 
tired  to  Fresingfield,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the 
estate  and  residence  of  his  ancestors  above  300  years, 
where  he  lived  in  a  very  private  manner,  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1693. 

SANDBY,  PAUL.— This  eminent  artist  was  born 
at  Nottingham  in  1732.  After  receiving  a  good 
education,  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  artist  at  a 
very  early  age.  His  sketches  in  the  Highlands  were 
taken  in  1748,  and  shortly  afterwards  etched.  At  a 
later  period,  Paul  Sandb y  was  a  competitor  for  higher 
pictorial  honours.  A  member  of  the  chartered  society 
of  painters,  he  became  on  its  dismemberment  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  academy,  an  ornament  to  society,  and 
a  credit  to  his  profession  ;  as  from  the  suavity  of  his 
temper,  his  kindly  disposition,  his  hberality,  and 
social  character,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  circle,  in 
which  both  rank  and  talent  were  included. 

An  act  of  kindness  highly  creditable  to  the  subject 
of  this  brief  sketch  may  here  be  mentioned.  When 
Wilson,  the  pride  of  art,  and  father  of  British  land- 
scape-painting, was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selling 
his  beautiful  studies  from  nature  to  printsellers  for  a 
few  shillings,  Mr.  Sandby  requested  he  might  have 
the  refusal :  and  though  by  no  means  rich  himself, 
he  was  happily  able  to  give  the  artist  gold,  where 
silver  only  had  previously  been  obtained.  The  con- 
sequence was,  Mr.  Sandby  became  possessed  of  the 
most  choice  of  Wilson's  drawings,  which  were  after- 
wards purchased  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Robinson  at 
a  price  that  would  have  rejoiced  and  cheered  the 
heart  of  the  neglected  painter,  circumstanced  as  he 
was  in  his  day  of  necessity.  Paul  Sandby's  legiti- 
mate department  of  art  was  landscape,  both  in  water- 
colours  and  in  oil.  In  the  first  he  was  considered  as 
eminently  skilful,  as  well  in  opaque  as  transparent 
colours,  the  latter  of  which  was  much  practised  at 
that  time,  introduced  it  is  imagined  by  Marco  Russ, 
and  the  style  continued  by  Goupy,  Barrett,  and  others  ; 
but  by  none  was  it  brought  to  greater  perfection  than 
by  Benwell,  whose  taste  and  character  of  subject 
resembled  much  the  late  lamented  Harlowe, — like 
him,  too,  he  met  an  early  grave.  Benwell  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Sanders,  miniature-painter  and  draughts- 
man. The  early  style  of  Mr.  Sandl)y's  drawings  was 
simple  and  chaste;  at  first  carefully  pencilled,  and 
afterwards  a  wash  of  colour  thrown  over  them  ;  not 
richly  as  in  the  present  da},  but  efficient  in  all  that 
regarded  light  and  shade,  form  and  composition. 
From  such  drawings,  a  work  was  given  to  the  public 
by  a  Mr.  Watts :  it  contained  views  of  different 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  These  were  engraved  in  the  line 
manner  by  some  of  our  best  artists,  including  the 
names  of  Middiman,  Byrne,  Milton,  &c.  This  work 
exhibits  Mr.  Sandby's  talents  to  great  advantage; 
and  though  his  drawings  do  not  reach  the  present 
style  of  execution,  colour,  or  effect,  what  he  produced 
in  the  early  state  of  the  art  no  doubt  gave  a  tone  to, 
and  stimulated  the  efforts  of  Dayes,  Girtin,  Turner, 
and  others,  who  have  brought  the  art  of  drawing  to 
a  degree  of  excellence  never  then  contemplated,  and 
which  can  scarcely  ever  be  surpassed. 

To  his  other  acquirements  in  art  Mr.  Sandby  added 
etching  and  engraving,  more  especially  in  that  style 
of  engraving  known  by  the  name  of  aqiiatinta.  In 
this  way  his  works  are  so  extensive  and  numerous 
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that  it  may  well  raise  the  wonder  of  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  how  he  could  find  time  for  their 
execution.  ]Many  of  these  must  have  been  extremely 
])opular  at  the  time  they  were  published, — such  as 
the  different  encampments  in  the  year  17S0;  these 
were  the  encampments  in  Hyde  Park,  St.  James's 
Park,  Blackheath,  the  Museum  Gardens,  Coxheath, 
and  Warley  Common,  in  which,  beside  the  soldiers' 
tents,  and  the  economy  of  a  camp,  many  fashionable 
and  well-known  characters  of  the  day  are  introduced. 
His  talent  for  the  delineation  of  character,  borderinpf 
as  it  mostly  does  on  caricature,  led  him  (as  it  has 
done  many  others)  beyond  the  limits  of  good  sense  or 
the  graver  character  of  art.  On  the  appearance  of 
Hogarth's  "  Analysis  of  Beauty,"  mixed  up  with 
some  political  and  party  feelings,  Mr.  Sandby  pro- 
duced a  series  of  prints  ridiculing  the  line  of  beauty, 
and  exhibiting  its  application  to  the  most  absurd  and 
ludicrous  forms,  as  Hogarth  had  done  to  those  of 
more  elegant  and  legitimate  objects.  Nor  did  his 
satirical  vein  stop  here ;  the  measures  of  ministers 
and  the  politics  of  the  tim.e  were  also  attacked  by  his 
graphic  satire.  That  this  exercise  of  wit  and  bur- 
lesque was  not  wholly  congenial  to  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  Paul  Sandby,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  withdrawing  these  prints  from 
the  public  eye  on  seeing  the  inimitable  paintings 
by  Hogarth  of  the  Marriage  A-la-mode.  Such  a 
man,  he  observed,  should  not  be  made  the  subject 
either  of  ridicule  or  burlesque.  These  plates,  how- 
ever, display  great  skill  in  their  composition  and 
execution,  and  much  humour  and  wit  in  character 
and  subject.  His  brother,  Thomas  Sandby,  was  also 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  royal  academy,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  architecture.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  drawing- 
school  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  had  apartments 
at  "Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was  much  noticed  by 
the  king  and  royal  family.  His  lectures  were  not, 
however,  distinguished  for  any  i)eculiar  ability  or  new 
criticisms  on  art. 
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SANDEMAN,  ROBERT,  the  founder  of  a  reli 
gious  sect,  who  was  born  at  Perth  in  1723.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  his  writings  endeavours 
to  prove  that  faith  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony.  In  1764  Mr. 
Sandeman  went  to  America.  He  died  at  Danbury 
in  1771. 

SANDERS,  ROBERT,  a  very  industrious  com- 
piler, who  was  born  in  Scotland  about  1727-  His 
"  Complete  English  Traveller"  had  a  very  extensive 
sale,  and  the  "  Letters  on  Roman  History"_^were  well 
received.     He  died  in  1783. 

SANDERSON,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  English 
ecclesiastic,  who  was  born  at  Rotherham  in  1587- 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  his  "  Lectures  on 
Logic,"  read  in  that  university,  were  published  in 
1615.  Dr.  Sanderson  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln  in  1660,  which  he  held  tdl  his  death  in  1662. 

Mr.  Granger  says  that  the  moral  character  of  this 
great  and  good  man  has  lately  been  rashly  and  feebly 
attacked  by  the  author  of  the  "  Confessional/'  and 


as  ably  defended  by  the  author  of  "A  Dialogue  be- 
tween Isaac  Walton  and  Homologistes,"  1768.  Every 
enemy  to  church  government  has  been,  for  the  same 
reason,  an  enemy  to  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  every 
other  ])relate  ;  but  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of 
his  heart,  as  a  casuist,  was  never  before  called  in 
question  by  any  man  who  was  not  an  entire  stranger 
to  his  character.  He  saw  and  deplored,  and  did  his 
utmost,  honestly  and  rationally,  to  remedy  the  com- 
plicated ills  of  anarchy  in  church  and  state,  when 
"  every  man  projected  and  reformed,  and  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  No  image  can  better  ex- 
press such  a  condition  than  that  of  a  dead  animal  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction,  when,  instead  of  one  noble 
creature,  as  it  was,  when  life  held  it  together,  there 
are  ten  thousand  little  nauseous  reptiles  growing  out 
of  it,  every  one  crawling  in  a  path  of  its  own."  Dr. 
Sanderson  published  many  theological  works,  but 
they  are  now  but  little  read. 

SANDONI,  FRANCESCA  CUZZONI.  —  This 
lady  was  a  native  of  Parma,  and  received  her  vocal 
instructions  from  Lanzi.  After  singing  at  most  of 
the  great  theatres  in  Italy,  she  was  engaged  for  the 
opera  in  London,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Senesino. 
Till  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  England,  Cuzzoni,  as 
a  female  singer,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  public 
favour ;  she  then,  however,  quarrelled  with  Handel, 
who  patronised  her  rival  Faustina,  and  the  following 
year  Cuzzoni  quitted  the  kingdom.  In  1748  she 
returned,  but,  being  then  advanced  in  years,  gave 
little  satisfaction.  She  died  indigent,  in  her  native 
country,  in  the  year  1770.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  of  Cuzzoni.  Handel  had  composed  for  her 
the  song  of"  Falsa  Imagine,"  iri"Otho,"  which  occa^ 
sioned  so  severe  a  dispute  between  them,  on  account 
of  her  refusing  to  sing  it,  that,  at  last,  Handel 
threatened  to  throw  the  refractory  signora  out  of 
the  window ;  telling  her,  "  that  he  always  knew  she 
was  a  very  devil,  but  that  he  should  now  let  her 
know,  in  her  turn,  that  he  was  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  devils."  He  then  actually  seized  her  by  the  waist, 
and  lifted  up  the  sash.  Alarmed  at  this  fearful  pro- 
cess, Cuzzoni  now  consented,  and  by  the  exquisite 
grace,  and  pathos,  not  less  than  by  the  beautiful  orna- 
ments, with  which  she  executed  the  few  simple  notes 
that  compose  the  air,  she  added  more  to  her  reputa- 
tion than  by  any  other  performance. 

SANDFORD,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  genealo- 
gist and  herald,  who  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  and 
filled  the  office  of  pursuivant-at-arms  in  the  Herald's 
college  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessor. He  wrote  an  account  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  and  several 
other  works  of  a  similar  character.  The  one  best 
known  is  his  "  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings 
of  England  and  Monarchs  of  Great  Britain."  Mr. 
Sandford  resigned  his  situation  in  1688,  and  died  in 
four  years  after. 

SANDRART,  JOACHIM,  a  German  artist, 
who  was  born  in  1606,  and  died  in  1688.  He  is 
best  known  by  his  literary  and  critical  works  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts,  which  were  published  col- 
lectively by  Volkmann  in  1675. 

SANDYS. — There  are  two  members  of  this  family 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  literary 
attainments.  Edwin  Sandys  was  born  in  1519,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  elected  master  of 
St.  Catherine's  Hall  in  1547,  but  in  Mary's  reign  he 
was  committed  to   prison.    As  he  proceeded,  the 
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people  prayed  that  God  would  comfort  him  and 
strengthen  him  in  the  truth.  Struck  with  these  ap- 
pearances of  popularity,  the  keeper  of  the  Marshalsea 
said,  "  These  vain  people  would  set  you  forward  to 
the  fire :  but  you  are  as  vain  as  they,  if  you,  being  a 
young  man,  will  prefer  your  own  conceit  before  the 
judgment  of  so  many  worthy  prelates  and  so  many 
grave  and  learned  men  as  are  in  this  realm.  If  you 
persist,  you  shall  find  me  as  strict  a  keeper  as  one 
that  utterly  misliketh  your  religion."  Dr.  Sandys 
replied,  "  My  years,  indeed,  are  few,  and  my  learning 
is  small;  but  it  is  enough  to  know  Christ  crucified  ; 
and  who  seeth  not  the  blasphemies  of  popery  hath 
learned  nothing.  I  have  read  in  scripture  of  godly 
and  courteous  keepers,  God  make  you  like  one  of 
them  ;  if  not,  I  trust  he  will  give  me  strength  and 
patience  to  bear  your  hard  dealing  with  me."  The 
keeper  then  asked,  "Are  you  resolved  to  stand  to 
yourreligion  ?"  "Yes,"  said  Dr.  Sandys,  "byGod's 
grace."  "  I  love  you  the  better,  therefore,"  said  the 
keeper,  "  I  did  but  tempt  you :  every  favour  which 
1  can  show,  you  shall  be  sure  of:  nay,  if  you  die  at 
a  stake,  I  shall  be  happy  to  die  with  you."  And 
from  that  day  such  was  the  confidence  which  this 
good  man  reposed  in  Sandys,  that  many  times  he 
permitted  him  to  walk  alone  in  the  fields  ;  nor  would 
he  ever  suffer  him  to  be  fettered,  like  the  other  pri- 
soners. He  lodged  him  also  in  the  best  chamber  of 
the  house,  and  often  permitted  his  wife  to  visit  him. 
After  nine  weeks'  confinement  in  the  Marshalsea  he 
was  set  at  liberty  at  the  intercession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Holcroft.  This,  however,  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out much  difficult}',  and  so  intent  was  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  on  bringing  Sandys  to  the 
stake,  that  it  required  some  management  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Thomas  before  he  could  succeed ;  and  no 
sooner  was  Sandys  liberated  than  Gardiner,  being 
told  that  he  had  set  at  liberty  one  of  the  greatest 
heretics  in  the  kingdom,  procured  orders  to  be  issued 
to  all  the  constables  of  London  to  search  for,  and 
apprehend  him.  In  Sandys'  final  escape,  as  related 
by  his  biographer,  the  hand  of  Providence  was  strik- 
ingly visible.  On  Sunday,  May  6,  he  embarked  in 
the  same  vessel  with  Dr.  Coxe,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  the  ship  was  yet  in  sight  when  two  of  the 
guard  arrived  on  the  shore  to  apprehend  Dr.  Sandys. 
But  his  danger  was  not  entirely  over,  for,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Antwerp,  he  received  mtelligence  that  King 
Philip  of  Spain  had  sent  to  apprehend  him,  on  which 
he  escaped  to  the  territory  of  Cleve,  from  thence  to 
Augsburg,  where  he  remained  fourteen  days,  and 
then  removed  to  Strasburg.  Here  he  took  up  his 
abode  for  the  present,  and  here  unquestionably  spent 
the  most  gloomy  portion  of  his  life.  His  own  health 
was  at  this  time  deeply  injured;  his  only  child  died 
of  the  plague ;  and  his  beloved  wife,  who  had  found 
means  to  follow  him  about  a  year  after  his  flight  from 
England,  expired,  of  a  consumption,  in  his  arms.  In 
addition  to  his  sorrows,  the  disputes  concerning 
church  discipline  broke  out  among  the  English  exiles, 
on  which  several  of  his  friends  left  the  place.  After 
his  wife's  death  he  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  was 
entertained  by  Peter  Martyr  ;  but,  his  biographer 
thinks,  the  time  did  not  permit  hira  to  receive  any 
deep  tincture  either  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline  from 
Geneva  or  its  neighbours.  Within  five  weeks  the 
news  of  Queen  Mary's  death  arrived,  and  he  returned 
to  Strasburg,  where  he  preached  ;  after  which  Grin- 
dal  and  he  set  out  for  their  native  country  together, 


and  arrived  in  London  on  the  day  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's coronation. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1559,  Dr.  Sandys  was 
consecrated,  by  Archbishop  Parker,  to  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester. Browne  Willis  has  most  unjustly  accused 
our  prelate  of  having  enriched  his  family  out  of  the 
lands  of  this  see ;  on  the  contrary,  he  transmitted  it 
to  his  successor  exactly  as  he  found  it,  that  is,  sad- 
dled with  the  conditions  of  an  exchange  which  the 
crown  had  by  statute  a  right  to  make.  Dr.  Sandys 
died  at  Southwell  in  1583. 

George  Sandys,  son  of  the  preceding,is  best  known 
for  his  travels  in  the  East,  of  which  he  published  an 
account,  as  well  as  other  works.     He  died  in  1643. 

SAPPHO,  a  distinguished  Greek  poetess,  who 
was  born  at  Mitylene,  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and 
flourished  about  600  B.  C.  Alcseus,  like  her,  a  lyric 
poet,  and  a  native  of  the  same  island,  is  said  to  have 
loved  her ;  but  his  passion  was  not  returned.  The 
brilliant  fame  which  she  enjoyed  seems  to  have  sub- 
jected her  to  calumny  and  even  to  persecution,  on 
account  of  which  she  left  Lesbos.     She  must  not  be 


confounded  with  a  later  Sappho,  also  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  the  place  of  whose  birth  was  Eresus,  famous 
for  having  thrown  herself  from  the  Leucadian  rock, 
in  despair,  on  account  of  her  unrequited  love  for  a 
youth  named  Phaon.  The  ancients  ascribe  rarious 
poems  to  the  elder  Sappho, — hymns, odes.elegies, and 
epigrams, — of  which  only  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us:  these  display  deep  feeling,  glowing  imagina- 
tion, and  a  high  degree  of  finish.  Elton,  the  cele- 
brated classical  scholar,  when  speaking  of  this  poetess, 
says — "  They  who  regard  the  fragments  of  Sappho 
as  mere  love-songs,  degrade  her  genius.  Her  'strain' 
was  of  a  higher  mood.  Simple,  vehement,  rich  in 
images,  sparing  in  words,  her  poetry  is  the  poetry  of 
impulse.  In  all  succeedmg  poets  who  have  written 
on  love,  we  can  trace  the  wit  of  sentiment  and  the 
finished  delicacy  of  art :  in  Sappho  we  have  a  total 
unconsciousness  of  effort;  but  such  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  sensations,  that  she  has  infused  subhmity  into 
the  softness  of  sexual  passion.  Longinus  has  in- 
stanced her  bold  selection  and  association  of  circum- 
stances in  the  emotions  of  violent  love  as  forming 
the  true  sublime.  He  does  not,  however,  specify  any 
peculiarity  in  the  passion  described  by  Sappho,  as 
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distinguisliing  it  from  a  common  ])assion  ;  and  yet  I 
am  satisfied  that  these  strong  emotions  have  a  deeper 
source.  Persons  who  have  been  struck  with  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  effects  to  the  cause,  have  conceived 
jealousy  to  be  intended  :  it  is  a  mere  figure,  and  has 
not  the  least  appearance  of  being  pointed  at  any  par- 
ticular lover.  Longmus  does  not  quote  the  ode  as  a 
just  description  of  jealous  uneasiness,  but  of '  amorous 
furor:'  and  his  expressions  are,  'AH  things  of  this 
kind  happen  to  those  who  are  in  love  ;  but  the  seizure 
of  the  chief  particulars  and  the  embodying  of  them 
in  one  whole,  has  effected  the  sublime.'  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  passion  of  which  Sappho  describes  the 
paroxj'sm,  is  a  passion  indulged  by  stealth,  and  con- 
cealed through  a  sense  of  guilt  or  apprehension.  The 
first  line  of  the  succeeding  stanza,  which  is  lost, 
seems  to  hint  at  a  disclosure  :  '  Yet  must  I  venture 
all :'  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  inference  by  the  tra- 
ditionary story  of  the  physician  who  discovered  the 
love  of  Antiochus  for  Stratonice  by  comparing  the 
effects  which  her  presence  produced  on  his  patient, 
With  the  symptoms  enumerated  by  Sapjiho." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Sappho  we  may  quote 
a  fragment  of  her  amatory  poetry  as  translated  by 
Elton : — 

"  That  man  is  like  a  god  to  me, 
Whu,  sitting  face  to  face  with  thee, 
Shall  hear  thee  sweetly  speak,  and  see' 

Thy  laughter's  gentle  blandishing. 
'Tis  this  astounds  my  trembling  heart ; 
I  see  thee,  lovelj-  as  thou  art : 
My  fluttering  words  in  murmurs  start." 

SARDANAPALUS.— This  celebrated  Assyrian 
monarch  succeeded  to  the  empire  only  to  present  a 
more  perfect  specimen  of  effeminacy,  sloth,  luxury, 
cowardice,  crime,  and  elaborate  folly,  than  was,  per- 
haps, ever  before  exhibited  to  the  detestation  of 
mankind.  Like  his  inglorious  predecessor,  the  first 
of  this  effeminate  dynasty,  he  secluded  himself  in  his 
palace,  assumed  the  dress  of  a  woman  and  imitated 
her  voice,  painted  his  face,  spun,  and  in  short  utterly 
disgraced  his  nature  by  the  most  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness and  the  most  outrageous  depravity.  Ar- 
baces,  the  governor  of  Media,  having  been  personally 
witness  of  his  excesses  in  consequence  of  obtaining 
access  to  the  palace,  was  infiamed  with  the  resolution 
to  put  an  end  to  his  dominion,  and  instantly  entered 
into  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  with  Belesis,  vice- 
roy of  Babylon,  who  strengthened  him  by  the  assur- 
ance, which,  as  a  priest  and  an  astrologer,  he  consi- 
dered himself  entitled  to  give,  that  he  should  be  the 
instrument  of  dethroning  Sardanapalus  and  ascend- 
ing his  throne.  Thus  supported,  as  they  both  be- 
lieved, by  heaven  itself,  they  began  the  revolt ;  the 
one  by  stirring  up  the  Modes  and  Persians,  the  other 
by  exciting  dissatisfaction  among  the  Babylonians. 
Having  also  gained  over  the  king  of  Arabia,  and  se- 
cured his  active  co-operation,  the  conspirators  se- 
cured the  army,  which  was  now  newly  raised  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  and  which  amounted  to  about 
400,000  men.  The  king,  being  apprised  of  these 
proceedings,  was  somewhat  roused  from  his  volup- 
tuous dreams  by  a  sense  of  personal  and  immediate 
danger,  and  concentrating  all  the  forces  he  could 
combine  in  this  emergency,  led  them  out  to  encoun- 
ter his  rebellious  subjects.  He  was  victorious  in 
three  successive  battles,  in  the  last  of  which,  after 
using  every  effort  in  vain  to  prevent  defeat,  with  all 
its  consequent  calamities,  Arbaces  was  severely 
wounded.     After  the  first  victory  a  reward  was  of- 
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fered  of  200  talents  of  gold  to  any  man  who  sliould 
kill  him  or  Belesis,  and  twice  that  amount  to  any  one 
who  should  bring  either  of  them  ahve  to  the  emperor. 
But  from  all  the  impending  dangers  with  which  they 
were  threatened  they  effected  their  escape. 

His  enemies,  however,  though  defeated,  were  not 
disheartened,  and  they  again  rose  in  rebellion.  Of 
this  Sardanapalus  remained  ignorant,  and  occupied 
himself  in  the  mean  time  in  arranging  a  sacrifice,  and 
a  festival  for  the  army  with  whom  he  had  conquered 
his  enemies.  This  account  of  his  proceedings  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  Arbaces,  who,  having  taken  his 
measures  with  a  characteristic  sagacity  and  prudence, 
surprised  the  camp  of  the  emperor,  and  rushed  for- 
ward almost  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  Sardana- 
palus, now  escaping  from  immediate  danger,  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  army  to  his  brother-in-law,. 
shutting  himself  up  within  the  fortifications.  After 
being  twice  defeated,  the  army  was  neai-ly  annihilated, 
and  the  emperor  was,  in  consequence,  closely  be- 
sieged, while  the  conspirators  received  large  acces- 
sions of  strength  from  the  revolt  of  other  provinces  ;. 
but  he  buoyed  up  his  spirits  by  confiding  in  a  pre- 
diction that  "  AN^ineveh  could  never  be  taken,  till  the 
river  became  her  enemy." 

The  city  being  abundantly!supplied  with  provisions, 
the  confederate  forces  remained  two  whole  years  be- 
fore it  without  producing  any  visible  impression,  till 
the  Tigris,  at  length  being  swollen  by  unusual  quan- 
tities of  rain,  overflowed  twenty  stadia,  or  two  miles 
and  a  half,  of  the  wall,  and  thus  made  a  practicable 
breach,  which  their  whole  art  before  had  been  unable 
to  accomplish.  Sardanapalus  at  once  comprehended 
his  danger,  and,  his  last  hope  being  thus  unexpect- 
edly extinguished,  he  tied  into  his  palace,  and  order- 
ing a  vast  pile  to  be  reared  in  the  court,  on  which  he 
accumulated  all  his  treasures,  amounting  to  a  prodi- 
gious value,  and  close  to  which  he  placed  his  eunuchs, 
his  concubines,  and,  lastly,  himself,  he  set  fire  to  it, 
and  perished  amidst  the  splendid  ruins.  The  con- 
querors destroyed  the  city,  but  treated  the  inhabit- 
ants with  great  moderation.  Such  was  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Sardanapalus  is  said 
to  have  ordered  two  lines  to  be  put  upon  his  tomb, 
which  imply  his  having  taken  with  him  all  he  had 
eaten  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  leaving 
the  rest  behind ;  an  epitaph,  as  Aristotle  very  justly 
obser^'es,  fit  for  a  hog. 

SARTI,  GIUSEPPE.— This  celebrated  composer 
was  born  at  Faenza  in  1730.  In  1756  he  held  the 
situations  of  court  chapel-master  and  music-master 
to  the  royal  family  in  Copenhagen ;  he  also  composed 
there  some  operas,  but  which  were  only  moderately 
successful.  Some  time  after  this  he  became  chapel- 
master  of  the  conservatory  Delia  Pieta  at  Venice, 
and  it  is  from  this  epoch  that  his  high  reputation  in 
Italy  must  be  dated.  All  the  Italian  theatres  were 
anxious  for  his  compositions,  which  he  could  not 
produce  in  sufficient  number.  In  1782  he  was  elected 
chapel-master  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan.  His  most 
popular  opera  at  this  time  was  "  Giulio  Sabino," 
composed  in  1781  for  Venice,  and  published  at  Vi- 
enna in  1784.  Some  German  critics,  however,  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  harmony  of  this  opera  was  weak 
and  defective,  and  that  its  only  merit  lay  in  the  me- 
lody. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  high  reputation  of  this 
work  extended  itself  even  to  St.  Petersburg,  when 
the  empress  of  Russia  invited  Sarti  to  her  capital, 
with  the  appointment  of  imperial-chapel-master  for  a 
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term  of  three  years.  In  1785  he  accordingly  arrived 
there,  and  made  his  debut  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  a 
concert  s]}irituel  for  Good  Friday,  introducing  also 
some  Russian  psalms,  which  were  performed  by  si.xty- 
six  voices  and  a  hundred  Russian  horns,  besides  the 
customary  orchestra.  Still,  however,  this  concert 
was  not  noisy  enough  to  please  the  Russians  ;  so  that 
shortly  after,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Okza- 
kow,  he  produced  a  "  Te  Deum,"  in  which  he  intro- 
duced real  firing  of  cannon  :  the  guns  being  placed  in 
thecourt  of  the  castle,  and  discharged  with  great  pre- 
cision in  the  appointed  passages  of  the  music.  After 
the  representation  of  "Armida,"  in  1786,  the  em- 
press presented  Sarti  with  a  gold  snufF-box  and  dia- 
mond ring,  and  appointed  him  director  of  the  con- 
servatory of  music  at  Catharinenslaf,  with  a  salary 
of  35,000  rubles,  besides  his  lodging,  and  a  purse  of 
15,000  rubles  as  an  indemnity  for  his  travelling  ex- 
penses. She  also  conferred  on  him  a  title  of  nobility. 
After  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  Russia,  and 
receiving  various  additional  favours  from  the  court 
and  nobility,  the  emperor  Alexander  permitted  him, 
in  1801,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  retire,  with  the 
continuance  of  his  pension,  to  a  warmer  climate.  He 
then  went  to  Berlin,  but  his  constitution  was  so 
broken  up,  that  he  died  in  that  city  in  the  following 
year,  1802. 

SAUNDERS,  SIR  EDMUND,  a  learned  Enghsh 
judge,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  is 
well  known  for  his  "  Reporter  of  Several  Pleadings 
and  Cases  in  Banco  Regis  Temp.  Car.  II.,"  which 
are  peculiarly  valuable  on  account  of  the  correct 
state  of  the  pleadings  in  the  several  cases.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Saunders  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench  in  1682,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 

SAUNDERS,  WILLIAM.— This  venerable  prac- 
titioner was  born  in  1743,  and  mi -lit  doubtless  have 
been  considered  the  father  of  the  college  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow  during 
many  years.  Having  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  obtained  considerable  eminence  by  his  town 
practice,  he  became  in  due  time  physician  extraor- 
dinary to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  also  senior  physician  to  Guy's  hospital.  He  at 
length,  however,  retired  from  his  profession,  from 
Russell  Square,  and  died  at  Enfield,  June  4th,  1317. 
Dr.  William  Saunders  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  most  of  the  medical  and  scientific  institutions  in 
the  metropolis,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  virtues  of  the  red 
Peruvian  bark.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works  : — "  An  Answer  to  Geach  and  Alcock,  on  the 
Devonshire  Colic;"  "Observationes  de  Antimonis;" 
"Treatise  on  the  Mephitic  Acid;"  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Red  Peruvian  Bark ;"  *'  Dissertation  on  the 
Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of  the  Liver ;" 
"  Oratio  Herveii ;"  "  On  the  Chemical  History  of 
the  Medical  Powers  of  Some  of  the  Most  Celebrated 
Mineral  Waters ;"  "  On  the  Hepatitis  of  India." 

SAUNDERSON,  NICHOLAS.— This  learned 
mathematician  was  born  at  Thurlston  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1682,  and,  when  only  a  year  old,  entirely  lost  his 
eyesight.  He,  however,  acquired  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  parti- 
cularly directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. In  1707  he  was,  by  the  assistance  of  some 
friends,  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  commenced 
giving  lectures,  in  which  he  was  very  successful ; 
and  subsequently  became  professor  of  mathematics 


in  the  university.  In  1728  George  II.  created  him 
doctor  of  law  by  the  royal  mandate.  His  death  took 
place  in  April  1739,  and  his  very  valuable  work  on 
algebra  was  published  after  his  death. 

SAUVEUR,  JOSEPH.— This  professor  of  ma- 
thematics  at  the  royal  college  in  Paris,  and  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  was  born  at  La  Fleche  in 
1653.  He  had  not  the  faculty  of  speech  till  seven 
years  of  age.  Another  peculiarity  of  his  life  is,  that 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  see  the  person  he  was 
about  to  marry,  till  the  contract  of  marriage  was 
signed.  He  was  fond  of  music,  but  had  neither  voice 
nor  ear.  His  great  object  was  to  simplify  the  science, 
with  which  view  he  proposed  to  constitute  one  fixed 
key  for  all  the  music  in  the  world,  and  also  produced 
a  specimen  of  a  mode  of  writing  music  on  o»je  line.  He 
also  invented  a  musical  chronometer.  His  treatises 
on  music  were  all  published  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,"  between  the  years  1701  and 
1713.     He  died  in  1716. 

SAURIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  divine,  who  was 
born  at  Nismes  in  1677.  His  father  retired,  after  the 
repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  to  Geneva,  at  which  place 
he  died.  Young  Saurin  made  great  progress  in  his  stu- 
dies, but  abandoned  them  for  some  time  that  he  might 
follow  the  profession  of  arms.  In  16<)4  he  made  a 
campaign  as  a  cadet  in  Lord  Galloway's  company,  and 
soon  afterwards  procured  a  pair  of  colours.  But 
when  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
France,  Saurin  quitted  the  army ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Geneva  again,  directed  his  attention  exclusively  to 
philosophy  and  divinity.  In  1700  he  visited  both 
Holland  and  England,  but  returned  to  the  Hague  in 
1705.  He  possessed  great  talents,  to  which  were 
added  a  good  address  and  a  most  eloquent  style  of 
preaching.  Five  volumes  of  his  sermons  made  their 
appearance  at  different  times;  the  first  in  1708,  the 
second  in  1712,  the  third  some  years  after,  the  fourth 
in  1722,  and  the  fifth  in  1725.  After  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  Hague  in  1730,  the  sermons  relat- 
ing to  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  other  subjects,  were 
published  in  two  volumes.  He  also,  by  the  advice  of 
a  friend  who  was  preceptor  to  the  children  of  George 
II.  when  prince  of  Wales,  composed  "  A  Treatise  on 
Education,"  to  which  he  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the 
young  princes.  This,  though  never  printed,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  handsome  present  from  the  princess  of 
Wales.  He  obtained  also  a  pension  from  the]  king, 
to  whom  he  had  inscribed  the  third  volume. of  his 
sermons.  In  1 727  he  published  "  The  State  of  Chris- 
tianity in  France."  But  his  most  celebrated  work 
was,  "  Discourses,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on 
the  Most  Memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  NewTes- 
tament."  Two  volumes  made  their  appearance  in 
folio,  and  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  four,  in  octavo. 
Six  other  Discourses  form  a  part  of  a  fifth  volume, 
published  by  Mr.  Roques,  who  imdertook  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work,  which  is  replete  with  learning. 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Expediency  of  sometimes 
Disguising  the  Truth,"  made  him  many  enemies. 
His  principal  "antagonist  was  Armand  de  la  Chapelle, 
to  whom  Francis  Michael  Ganicon  replied  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Lettres  Serieuses  et  Jocoses."  The  three 
first  of  the  letters  in  the  second  volume  are  in  favour 
of  Saurin.  He  was  answered  by  La  Chapelle  with 
great  violence.  Saurin  imagined  that  he  should  be 
able  to  terminate  this  dispute  by  reprinting  the  Dis- 
sertation separately,  with  a  preface  in  defence  of  his 
assertions  ;  but  he  was  deceived,  for  La  Chapelle  pub- 
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lished  a  very|long  and  scurrilous  reply.  This  dispute 
was  at  length  brought  beforethe  synod  of  Campen, 
■who,  in  May  1730,  ordered  the  churches  of  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  and  Amsterdam,  to  make  their  examinations, 
and  report  the  result  of  them  to  the  synod  of  the 
Hague,  which  was  to  sit  in  the  September  following. 
Commissaries  were  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The 
synod  of  Campen  gave  its  opinion,  and  that  of  the 
Hague  confirmed  it ;  but,  having  made  no  mention  of 
the  instructions  sent  to  the  Walloon  church  at  Utrecht, 
that  assembly  complained,  and  ordered  Mr.  Bonvoust, 
one  of  its  ministers,  to  justify  his  proceedings  and 
his  doctrine.  This  he  did  in  a  large  octavo  volume, 
printed  at  Utrecht  in  1731,  after  the  death  of  Saurin, 
entitled  "  The  Triumph  of  Truth  and  Peace  ;  or.  Re- 
flections on  the  Most  Important  Events  attending  the 
Last  Synod  assembled  to  determine  in  the  Case  of 
Messieurs  Saurin  and  Maty." 

SAUSSURE,  HORACE  BENEDICT  DE.— This 
celebrated  natural  philosopher  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
the  year  1740.  His  father  resided  at  Conches,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Arve,  half  a  league  from  Geneva. 
His  residence  was  habitually  in  the  country;  this,  to- 
gether with  an  active  education,  gave  a  marked  and 
striking  character  to  his  future  pursuits,  and  de- 
veloped in  De  Saussure  the  natural  strength  of  con- 
stitution so  necessary  to  the  ])ractical  cultivation  of 
natural  history  Residing  at  the  foot  of  the  Saleve, 
a  mountain  which  he  afterwards  rendered  famous  by 
his  meteorological  researches,  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  nature,  so  that 
he  thus  became  attached  to  natural  history  without 
imitating  those  learned  men  who  form  theories  with- 
out leaving  their  cabinets,  or  those  men  of  mere 
practice,  who  being  continually  surroiuided  by  na- 
tural scenes,  become  incapable  of  admiring  their 
beauty.  His  first  pursuit  was  botany.  A  varied 
soil,  producing  almost  every  sort  of  plants,  invited 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  Leman  lake  to 
cultivate  this  agreeable  science.  This  taste  of  De 
Saussure  led  him  to  form  a  conne.xion  with  the  great 
Haller.  He  paid  him  a  visit  in  1764,  during  his  re- 
tirement at  Bex,  and  has  given  an  account  in  his  tra- 
vels of  his  first  interview  with  that  extraordinary  man, 
who  excelled  in  nearly  all  the  natural  sciences.  De 
Saussure  was  still  more  excited  to  study  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  his  connexions  with  Charles  Bonnet,  who 
had  married  his  aunt,  and  who  soon  perceived  the 
value  of  his  nephew's  increasing  talents.  Bonnet 
was  then  employed  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  in 
1760  De  Saussure  published  the  result  of  his  enqui- 
ries under  the  title  of  "  Observations  on  the  Cuticle 
of  Leaves."  About  this  time  the  place  of  professor 
of  philosophy  became  vacant.  De  Saussure,  then 
^ust  in  his  twenty-first  year,  obtained  it.  At  that 
time  the  two  professors  of  philosophy  taught  by  turns 
natural  philosophy  and  logic.  De  Saussure  filled 
those  two  offices  with  equal  success.  In  1779  De 
Saussure  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "Travels 
in  the  Alps."  We  there  find  a  complete  description 
of  the  environs  of  Geneva,  and  an  excursion  to  Cha- 
mouni,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
more  he  observed  the  mountains  the  more  he  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  mineralogy.  In  order  to 
study  it  to  greater  advantage  he  learned  the  German 
language  ;  and  in  the  last  volume  of  his  travels  we 
may  easily  perceive  how  much  new  mineralogical 
knowledge  he  had  acquired.  De  Saussure,  being 
called  upon  by  his  office  to  attend  to  pubhc  educa- 


tion, made  it  a  particular  object  of  his  attention.  He 
presented  a  plan  for  reforming  the  course  of  educa- 
tion at  Geneva.  He  proposed  to  teach  children  very 
early  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics ;  he  was 
even  attentive  to  their  physical  education  ;  and,  that 
it  might  not  be  neglected,  proposed  the  adoption  ot 
gymnastic  exercises.  This  plan  excited  great  atten- 
tion in  a  town  where  every  one  is  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  education,  though  the  mediocrity  of  their 
pecuniary  resources  was  a  great  obstacle  to  perfect 
success.  The  Genevese  were  much  attached  to  their 
established  forms  of  education ;  and  they  had  cause, 
for  it  had  not  only  introduced  general  information 
among  them,  but  had  given  the  first  spring  to  the 
talents  of  several  distinguished  mathematicians  and 
natural  philosophers.  But  public  education  did  not 
alone  claim  the  attention  of  De  Saussure.  He  at- 
tended himself  to  the  education  of  his  two  sons  and 
his  daughter,  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of 
such  an  instructor. 

The  second  volume  of  his  travels  was  published  in 
1786.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  Alps  which 
surround  Mont  Blanc.  The  author  considers  them 
as  a  mineralogist,  geologist,  and  natural  philosopher; 
and  he  particularly  notices  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments on  electricity,  and  a  description  of  his  elec- 
trometer, which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  we  jios- 
sess.  We  are  likewise  indebted  to  him  for  several 
measuring  instruments  ;  his  cyanometer,  designed  to 
measure  the  intensity  of  the  blue  of  the  heavens, 
which  varies  according  to  its  elevation  ;  his  diaphu- 
nometer,  or  his  method  of  measuring  the  diaphaneity 
of  the  air ;  and  his  anemometer,  in  %vhich,  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  balance,  he  ascertains  the  power  of  the 
wind.  Some  years  after  the  publication  of  his  second 
volume,  De  Saussure  was  received  as  a  foreign  asso- 
ciate of  the  academy  of  sciences.  De  Saussure  founded 
the  society  of  arts  to  which  Geneva  is  indebted  for 
much  of  its  commercial  prosperity.  He  presided  in 
this  society  to  the  very  last ;  and  it  was  one  of  his 
princii)al  objects  to  support  that  useful  establishment. 

De  Saussure  took  an  active  part  in  the  French  re- 
volution ;  and  he  was  successively  a  member  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  of  the  national  assembly. 
It  was  from  his  assiduous  attention  to  the  sittings  of 
the  latter  assembly  that  his  health  first  began  to  fail ; 
and  in  1794  a  paralytic  stroke  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  one  side  of  his  body.  However  painful  his 
situation  might  then  be,  he  lost  nothing  of  the  activity 
of  his  mind ;  for  it  was  after  this  accident  that  he 
drew  up  the  two  last  volumes  of  his  travels,  which 
appeared  in  1796.  They  contain  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  Switzerland, 
and  in  particular  of  his  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  I'hese  two  last  volumes,  so  far  from  appear- 
ing to  partake  of  the  weakness  of  his  condition,  offer 
a  considerable  mass  of  important  facts  and  observa- 
tions in  natural  philosophy. 

SAVAGE,  RICHARD.— This  talented  English 
poet  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  utter  useless- 
ness  of  genius  and  knowledge,  without  good  moral 
principles  and  regularity  of  conduct.  He  was  born 
in  1698,  and  was  the  son  of  Anne  countess  of  Mac- 
clesfield, by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  might  have  been 
considered  as  the  lawful  child  of  the  earl  of  Maccles- 
field ;  but  his  mother,  in  order  to  procure  a  separa- 
tion from  her  husband,  made  a  public  confession  of 
her  shameless  conduct.  As  soon  as  he  was  born, 
the  countess  treated  him  with  every  kind  of  unnatural 
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cruelty.  She  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor 
woman,  to  educate  as  her  own.  And  she  prevented 
the  earl  of  Rivers  from  making  him  a  bequest  in  his 
willof  6000/.  by  declaring^  him  dead.  She  endeavoured 
to  send  him  secretly  to  the  American  plantations;  and 
at  last,  to  bury  him  in  poverty  and  obscurity  for 
ever,  she  placed  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker 
in  Holborn.  iVbout  this  time  his  nurse  died;  and  in 
searching  her  effects,  which  he  imagined  to  be  his 
right,  he  found  some  letters  which  informed  him  of 
his  birth,  and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  concealed. 
He  now  left  his  humble  occupation,  and  tried  every 
method  to  awaken  the  tenderness  and  attract  the 
regard  of  his  mother :  but  all  his  assiduity  was  with- 
out effect ;  for  he  could  neither  soften  her  heart  nor 
open  her  hand,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  miseries 
of  want.  By  the  care  of  Lady  Mason,  mother  to  the 
countess,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  grammar  school 
at  St.  Alban's,  where  he  had  acquired  all  the  learning 
which  his  situation  allowed;  and  necessity  now  obliged 
him  to  become  an  author.  The  first  effort  of  his 
uncultivated  genius  was  a  poem  against  Hoadley, 
bishop  of  Bangor ;  of  which  the  author  was  after- 
wards ashamed.  He  then  attempted  to  write  for  the 
stage,  but  with  little  success :  yet  this  attempt  was 
attended  with  some  advantage,  as  it  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr. 
Wilks.  Whilst  he  was  in  dependence  on  these  gen- 
tlemen, he  was  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  theatres, 
and  never  absent  from  a  play  for  several  years.  In 
1723  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  stage,  in  which  he 
himself  performed  a  part,  the  subject  of  which  was 
"  Sir  Thomas  Overbury."  If  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  written,  it  will  afford 
a  proof  of  strength  of  genius,  and  an  evenness  of 
mind  not  to  be  ruffled.  Whilst  he  was  employed 
upon  this  work,  he  was  without  lodging,  and  often 
without  food  ;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences 
for  study  than  the  fields  or  the  street.  The  profits 
of  this  play  amounted  to  about  200/.,  and  it  procured 
him  the  notice  and  esteem  of  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction; and  he  might  have  now  risen  to  importance 
had  not  his  irregularities  plunged  him  into  a  misfor- 
tune, by  which  not  only  his  reputation,  but  his  life, 
was  in  danger.  In  a  night-ramble  he  entered  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  near  Charing  Cross,  when  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  him  and  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was  killed 
in  the  fray.  Savage,  with  his  companion,  was  taken 
into  custody,  tried  for  murder,  and  capitally  convicted 
of  the  offence.  His  mother,  at  this  juncture,  used 
all  means  to  prejudice  the  queen  against  him,  and  to 
intercept  all  the  hopes  he  had  of  life  from  the  royal 
mercy ;  but  at  last  the  countess  of  Hertford,  out  of 
compassion,  laid  a  true  account  of  the  extraordinary 
story  and  sufferings  of  poor  Savage  before  her  ma- 
jesty, and  obtained  his  pardon.  He  now  recovered 
his  liberty,  but  had  no  means  of  subsistence ;  and  a 
lucky  thought  struck  him,  that  he  might  compel  his 
mother  to  do  something  for  him  and  extort  that 
from  her  by  satire  which  she  had  denied  to  natural 
affection.  The  expedient  proved  successful;  and 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  on  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  de- 
sign, received  him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his 
equal,  and  engaged  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  200/. 
a  year.  In  this  gay  period  of  life,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  aflfluence  and  pleasure,  he  pubUshed 
"The  Wanderer,  a  Moral  Poem,"  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Pope,  and  which  the  author  himself  con- 
sidered as  his  masterpiece.     It  was  addressed  to  the 


earl  of  Tyrconnel,  with  the  highest  strains  of  pane- 
gyric. These  praises,  however,  in  a  short  time  he 
found  himself  inclined  to  retract,  being  discarded  by 
that  nol)leman  on  account  of  his  imprudent  and  li- 
centious conduct.  He  now  thought  himself  again 
at  liberty  to  expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  and 
accordmgly  published  "  The  Bastard,  a  Poem." 
This  had  an  extraordinary  sale ;  and  as  it  appeared 
at  a  time  when  the  countess  was  at  Bath,  shame 
obliged  her  to  quit  the  place. 

Some  time  after  this.  Savage  formed  a  resolution 
of  applying  to  the  queen:  she  had  given  him  his  life, 
and  he  hoped  her  goodness  might  enable  him  to 
support  it.  He  published  a  poem  on  her  birth-day, 
which  he  entitled  "  The  Volunteer  Laureat."  She 
graciously  sent  him  50/.,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  might  annually  expect  the  same  bounty.  His 
conduct  with  regard  to  this  pension  was  very  sin- 
gular :  as  soon  as  he  had  received  it,  he  immediately 
disappeared,  and  was  for  some  time  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  At  length  he  would 
be  seen  again,  pennyless  as  before,  but  never  informed 
any  person  where  he  had  been,  nor  was  his  retreat 
ever  discovered.  His  perpetual  indigence,  politeness, 
and  wit,  still  raised  him  new  friends,  as  fast  as  his 
misbehaviour  lost  him  his  old  ones ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  prime  minister,  was  warmly  solicited  in 
his  favour.  Promises  were  given,  but  ended  in  a 
disappointment ;  upon  which  he  published  a  poem 
in  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  entitled,  "The 
Poet's  Dependence  on  a  Statesman." 

This  wretched  life  was  rendered  more  unhappy,  in 
1738,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  loss  of  his 
pension.  His  distress  was  now  publicly  known, 
and  his  friends  therefore  concerted  some  measures 
for  procuring  him  a  permanent  relief.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  retire  into  Wales,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  50/.  per  annum,  to  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, on  which  he  was  to  live  in  a  cheap  place.  This 
offer  he  seemed  to  accept  with  great  joy,  and  set  out 
on  his  journey,  with  fifteen  guineas  in  his  purse. 
His  friends,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Pope,  e.x- 
])ected  now  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales ;  but,  on 
the  14th  day  after  his  departure,  they  were  surprised 
with  a  letter  from  him,  acquainting  them  that  he  was 
yet  upon  the  road,  and  without  money,  and  could 
not  proceed  without  a  remittance.  The  money  was 
sent,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Bristol ; 
whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea  by  water.  He 
could  not  immediately  obtain  a  passage,  and  there- 
fore was  obliged  to  stay  some  time  at  Bristol ;  where, 
with  his  usual  facilit}',  he  made  an  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  people,  and  was  treated  with  great 
kindness.  At  last  he  reached  the  place  proposed  for 
his  residence ;  where  he  stopped  a  year,  and  com- 
pleted a  tragedy,  which  he  had  begun  in  London. 

He  was  now  desirous  of  coming  to  town  to  bring 
it  on  the  stage ;  but  his  friends,  and  particularly 
Pope,  opposed  the  design  very  strongly  ;  and  advised 
him  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Thomson  and  Mallet 
to  fit  it  for  the  stage,  and  to  allow  his  friends  to  re- 
ceive the  profits,  out  of  which  an  annual  pension 
should  be  paid  him.  The  proposal  he  rejected,  quitted 
Swansea,  and  set  off  for  London ;  but,  at  Bristol,  a 
repetition  of  the  kindness  he  had  formerly  found  in- 
vited him  to  stay.  He  stayed  so  long,  that  by  his 
imprudence  and  misconduct  he  wearied  out  his  friends. 
His  wit  had  lost  its  novelty ;  and  his  irregular  con- 
duct and  ^late  hours  grew  very  troublesome.     His 
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money  was  spent,  his  clothes  worn  out,  and  his  ap- 
pearance made  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  even  a 
dinner.  Here,  however,  he  stayed  in  the  midst  of 
povertj',  hunger,  and  contempt,  till  the  mistress  of 
a  coflfee-house,  to  whom  he  owed  about  8/.,  arrested 
him  for  the  debt.  He  could  find  no  bail,  and  was 
therefore  committed  to  prison.  During  his  confine- 
ment, he  began  and  almost  finished  a  satire,  entitled, 
"  London  and  Bristol  Delineated." 

When  he  had  been  several  months  in  prison,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Pope,  containing  a  charge  of 
great  ingratitude.  Savage  returned  a  very  solemn 
protestation  of  his  innocence,' and  he  appeared  much 
pained  by  the  accusation.  In  a  few  days  after  he 
was  seized  with  a  disorder,  which  at  first  was  not 
supposed  to  be  dangerous,  but  in  a  few  days  it  took 
a  fatal  turn,  and  he  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1"4S. 
His  death  exhibited,  to  use  the  words  of  Johnson,  "a 
convincing  proof  that  nothing  can  supply  the  want  of 
prudence,  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridicu- 
lous, and  genius  contemptible." 

SAVARY,  JAMES,  a  learned  French  writer,  who 
was  born  in  a  small  town  in  Anjou  in  1622,  and  early 
in  life  entered  the  mercantile  profession,  by  which  he, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  acquired  a  competent 
fortune.  He  was  married  in  1C50,  and  in  1C67, 
when  the  king  declared  a  purpose  of  assigning  privi- 
leges and  pensions  to  such  of  his  subjects  as  had 
twelve  children  alive,  Savary  was  not  too  rich  to  put 
in  his  plea.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  of  the 
council  for  the  reformation  of  commerce,  and  the 
orders  which  passed  in  16"0  were  drawn  up  from  his 
instructions  and  advices.  He  was  pressed  by  the 
commissioners  to  digest  his  principles  into  a  volume, 
and  to  give  it  to  the  public,  which  he  afterwards  did 
at  Paris,  in  1675,  under  the  title  of  "Le  Parfait  Ne- 
gociant,  ou  Instruction  Generale  pour  ce  qui  re- 
garde  le  Commerce  des  Merchandises  de  France  et 
des  Pays  Etrangers."  This  work  passed  through 
several  editions  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and 
after  his  death  it  was  subsequently  edited  by  his 
son,  and  it  has  been  translated  mto  almost  all  Euro- 
pean languages.  In  1 6SS  he  published  "  Avis  et 
Counseils  sur  lesplus  Importantes  Malieres  du  Com- 
merce," which  has  been  considered  as  a  second  vo- 
lume to  the  former  work,  and  often  reprinted.  He 
died  in  1690,  and,  out  of  seventeen  children  which 
he  had  by  one  wife,  left  eleven. 

SAVIGNY,  FREDERIC  CHARLES,  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  civil  law,  who  was  born  in  1779 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  After  having  finished 
his  academic  studies,  in  which  Weis  and  Hugo  were 
his  chief  guides,  and  having  taken  his  degree  as  doc- 
tor of  laws  at  Marburg  in  ISOO,  he  travelled  during 
several  years  in  Germany,  France,  and  Upper  Italy, 
to  investigate  une.xplored  or  little  known  sources  of 
the  civil  law,  and,  after  his  return,  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Marburg.  In  1S03  he  wrote,  at 
this  place,  his  "  Law  of  Possession."  In  ISOS  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  Landshut,  and,  in  ISIO, 
in  the  university  established  a  short  time  previous  at 
Berlin,  where  he  continued  to  teach.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  of  the  court  of  revision,  or  cas- 
sation, for  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine, 
where  the  French  code  remained  in  force.  His  lec- 
tures on  the  pandects,  the  institutes  and  the  history 
of  the  Roman  law,  were  distinguished  for  clearness. 


precision,  and  purity  of  language.  Savigny  belonged 
to  the  historical  school  of  German  lawyers,  though 
he  cannot  be  termed  its  founder  without  injustice  to 
Hugo  and  Schlosser.  He  was,  however,  the  first  to 
adopt  this  name  for  himself  and  his  followers,  to  dis- 
tinguish his  school  from  one  which  might,  with  equal 
reason,  assume  the  title  of  the  philosophical  school, 
and  call  their  opponents  the  unphilosophical,  as  they 
are  far  from  disregarding  the  historical  deveiopement 
of  law,  though  they  endeavour  to  deduce  law  mainly 
from  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature.  Sa- 
vigny's  views  respecting  the  foundation  of  law — 
according  to  which  it  rests  neither  on  positive  le- 
gislation nor  on  the  deductions  of  reason — are  con- 
tained in  a  work  published  subsequently,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wish  expressed  by  other  jurists,  as 
Thibaut,  Schmid,  Gonner,  for  the  introduction  of  a 
general  penal  and  civil  code,  and  a  uniform  course  of 
procedure  throughout  Germany.  In  this  work,  en- 
titled "  Vom  Beruf  unserer  Zeit  fUr  Gesetzgebung 
und  Rechtswissenschaft,"  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  new  codes  are  unnecessary  and  impracticable  ; 
that  the  codes  of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia  are 
not  adapted  for  introduction  into  other  countries, 
and  that  the  German  language  is  not  even  sufficiently 
matured  for  a  code.  Savigny's  work,  though  replete 
with  proofs  of  extensive  erudition,  and  not  devoid  of 
sound  views,  exhibits  also  numerous  traces  of  that 
disposition  to  exalt  the  past  and  the  distant,  at  the 
expense  of  the  present  and  the  near,  so  often  met 
with  among  the  learned,  who  are  disposed  to  value 
most  highly  what  has  cost  them  most  labour.  The 
fondness  for  ancient  laws  and  political  institutions  is 
most  common  in  those  countries  which  have  the  least 
political  liberty.  How  often  does  a  German  philolo- 
gist assert  that  the  greatest  orators  are  those  who 
were  formed  under  the  political  institutions  of  an- 
tiquity, forgetting  the  great  names  who  adorn  the 
history  of  English  eloquence  !  The  work  of  Savigny 
cannot  be  called  very  philosophical,  but  it  contains 
much  matter  for  reflection.  He  has  published  a 
"  History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages :" 
other  fruits  of  his  researches  are  contained  in  papers 
read  before  the  academy  of  sciences,  &c. 

SAVILE,  SIR  HENRY,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  elegant  scholars  of  his  age.  He  was  born 
in  1549,  and,  after  graduating  at  Brazennose  college, 
Oxford,  removed  on  a  fellowship  to  Merton  college, 
in  the  same  university.  In  his  twenty-ninth  year  he 
made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  himself  in  elegant  literature,  and,  on  his 
return,  was  appointed  tutor  in  Greek  and  mathema- 
tics to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Seven  years  after,  the 
M'ardenship  of  his  college,  which  he  held  for  about 
six-and-thirty  years,  the  provostship  of  Eton  being 
added  to  it  in  1596,  was  conferred  on  him.  In  I6l9 
he  founded  two  professorships  in  geometry  and  as- 
tronomy at  O.xford,  besides  conferring  several  other 
valuable  benefactions,  both  in  property  and  books, 
many  of  the  latter  forming  still  a  part  of  the  Bod- 
leian library.  His  chief  works  are,  "Commentaries 
on  Roman  Warfare,"  "  Rerum  Anglicarum  jiost  Be- 
dam  Scriptores,"  "  Pra^lectiones  in  Elementa  Eucli- 
dis,"  and  his  editionof  the  writingsof  St.  Chrysostom, 
in  eight  folio  volumes.  Sir  Henry  Savile  was  the  cor- 
respondentof  J.  Scaliger,Meibomius, Isaac Casaubon, 
and  other  learned  men  of  his  day.     He  died  in  1622. 

SAVILE,  GEORGE,  MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX, 
an  English  statesman  and  writer,  who  tvas  born  in 
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1630.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  absent  king, 
and  on  the  restoration  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
He  was  removed  from  the  council  in  1675,  through 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  consequence  of 
his  opposition  to  that  prince's  measures  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion.  But  when  the  bill  for 
excluding  the  duke  from  the  succession  was  in  agi- 
tation, his  repugnance  to  that  measure  brought  him 
into  disgrace  with  the  party  with  which  he  had  hi- 
therto acted.  In  1682  he  was  created  marquis  of 
Halifax,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  president  of 
the  council,  which  dignities  he  retained  in  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  reign,  till  his  opposition  to  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  test  acts  caused  his  abrupt 
dismissal.  From  this  moment  Lord  Halifax  con- 
tinued in  opposition,  till  the  flight  of  James  II.,  when 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords  in  the 
convention  parliament,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the 
elevation  of  William  III.  to  the  throne.  But  soon 
after  the  revolution  he  resigned  the  privy  seal,  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  voted  against  the 
court.  A  mortification  in  the  bowels  carried  him  off 
in  1695.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Advice  to  a  Daugh- 
ter," and  of  a  variety  of  political  tracts,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  "  Maxims  of  State,"  "  The  Character  of 
a  Trimmer,"  "  Character  of  King  Charles  II.,"  "Ana- 
tomy of  an  Equivalent,"  &c. 

SAVONAROLA,  GERONIMO,  an  Italian  monk, 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  his  melancholy 
fate.  He  was  born  at  F'jrrara  in  September  1452, 
and  was  designed  for  the  medical  profession.  Reli- 
gious enthusiasm  led  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
leave  his  father's  house  secretly,  and  enter  the  order 
of  Dominicans.  Several  years  later  he  began  to 
preach  at  Florence,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he 
determined  to  a])andon  the  pulpit,  and,  retiring  to 
Bologna,  he  devoted  himself  to  metaphysical  and 
physical  studies.  The  reputation  of  his  talents  and 
learning  induced  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  invite  him  to 
return  to  Florence.  Here  Savonarola  began  to  preach 
again,  and  his  discourses  attracted  such  crowds  that 
the  church  could  not  contain  them.  His  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  and  his  powerful  eloquence  gained 
him  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Florentines, 
and  he  was  emboldened  to  assume  a  prophetic  tone, 
and  to  urge  \\'ith  vehemence,  and  in  public,  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  reform  in  the  church.  The  multitude 
looked  upon  him  as  divinely  inspired,  while  some 
ridiculed  him  as  a  fanatic,  and  others  denounced  him 
as  an  impostor.  He  soon  broke  off  all  connexion 
with  his  patron  Lorenzo,  whose  character  he  as- 
sailed with  prophecies  of  his  approaching  fall.  He 
refused  to  make  the  customary  visit  to  that  chief, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  do  as  prior  of  St.  Mark's, 
and,  when  Lorenzo  went  himself  to  St.  Mark's,  re- 
fused to  see  him.  Although  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was 
repeatedly  lu'ged  to  adopt  severe  measures  against 
him,  he  refused,  either  from  lenity  or  from  his  re- 
spect for  the  character  of  the  preacher.  AVhen  Lo- 
renzo lay  on  his  death-bed  in  1492,  Savonarola  ob- 
tained admission  to  him,  and  spoke  to  the  dying  man 
•with  the  dignity  of  his  office.  After  the  death  of 
Lorenzo,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  son  Pietro,  Savona- 
rola took  the  most  active  part  in  the  political  affairs 
of  Florence.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those 
who  demanded  a  more  democratical  form  of  govern- 
ment, asserted  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to 
declare  that  the  legislative  power  must  be  extended 


to  the  citizens,  that  he  himself  had  been  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  Florentines  to  heaven,  and  that  Christ 
had  consented  to  be  their  king.  The  newly  elected 
magistrates  accordingly  laid  down  their  offices,  and 
the  legislative  functions  were  entrusted  to  a  council 
of  the  citizens,  which  chose  a  committee  from  their 
own  number  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty.  Dis- 
sensions, however,  distracted  the  new  repubhc ;  the 
aristocratical  and  democratical  parties  persecuted 
each  other  Avith  great  furj',  the  former  consisting  of 
the  friends  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  the  latter 
of  the  devout  admirers  of  the  monk.  But  the  zeal  of 
Savonarola  was  not  content  with  revolutionizing  Flo- 
rence, he  meditated  the  reform  of  the  Roman  court, 
and  of  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy.  The  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  VI.  could  not  fail  to  supply  causes 
of  complaint  on  both  heads.  He  accordingly  wrote, 
as  his  eulogists  assure  us,  to  the  Christian  princes, 
declaring  that  the  church  was  going  to  ruin,  and  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  convoke  a  general  council,  before 
which  he  was  ready  to  prove  that  the  church  was 
without  a  head,  and  that  the  reigning  pope  was  not 
a  true  bishop,  had  never  been  worthy  of  the  title,  nor 
even  the  name  of  a  Christian.  Alexander  excommu- 
nicated him,  and  the  bull  of  excommunication  was  read 
in  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  but  Savonarola  despised 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  continued  to  preach. 

His  influence  was  still  farther  increased  by  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  of  Pietro  de'  Medici  to  restore 
his  family  authority.  But  another  party  had,  mean- 
while, arisen  in  opposition  to  him.  His  innovations 
in  St.  Mark's  and  other  monasteries  had  excited  the 
enmity  of  the  monks,  especially  of  the  Franciscans 
of  the  strict  observance,  who  denounced  him  from 
the  pulpit  as  an  excommunicated  heretic.  Fra  Do- 
menico  da  Rescia,  a  monk  of  his  convent,  offered,  in 
the  heat  of  his  fanatical  zeal,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  master's  doctrines  by  passing  through  fire,  if  one 
of  his  opponents  would  undergo  the  same  ordeal  in 
defence  of  their  opinions.  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  Savonarola,  with 
his  champion,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  pro- 
cession, chanting  psalm  Ixviii., — "Let  God  arise, 
and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered."  The  Franciscan 
also  presented  himself,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  Do- 
menico  was  ready  to  enter  the  flames  bearing  the 
host  in  his  hands.  But  the  crowd  exclaimed  against 
this  sacrilege,  as  they  termed  it ;  and,  as  Domenico 
persisted  in  his  determination,  he  thus  happily  es- 
caped the  ordeal  for  which  he  had  offered  himself. 
But  this  event  was  fatal  to  Savonarola.  The  people 
loaded  him  with  insults,  and  he  was  finally  thrown 
into  prison.  A  spiritual  court,  under  the  direction 
of  two  papal  commissioners,  was  held  for  his  trial. 
His  firmness  and  eloquence  at  first  threw  his  judges 
into  confusion,  but,  being  examined  on  the  rack,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  fals:-ly  arrogated  supernatural 
powers.  He  was  condemned,  with  some  of  his  ad- 
herents, to  be  first  strangled,  and  then  burnt,  and 
the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1498, 
in  presence  of  a  large  multitude,  some  of  whom  con- 
sidered him  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  This  extraor- 
dinary man  left,  besides  letters,  "  A  Treatise  against 
Astrology,"  and  several  philosophical  and  ascetical 
works.  His  sermons,  though  wanting  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  finished  discourses,  contain  powerful  and 
stirring  passages. 

SAXE,  MAURICE,  COUNT  DE,  a  celebrated 
military  officer,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  Augustus, 
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king  of  Poland,  by  the  countess  of  Konigsmark.  He 
was  born  at  Dresden  in  I696,  and  even  in  childhood 
displayed  some  presages  of  his  warlike  genius.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  joined  the  allied  army  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  prince  Eugene,  and 
was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Lisle  and  Tournay,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  His  father  then  gave 
him  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  with  which  he  served  in 
Sweden,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Stralsund.  His 
mother  procured  his  marriage  with  a  German  lady  of 
rank  when  he  was  but  fifteen :  but  the  inconstancy 
of  his  temper  occasioned  a  divorce  after  a  few  years. 
He  was  with  Prince  Eugene  in  Hungary,  in  the  war 
with  the  Turks  ;  but,  after  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and 
Passarowitz,  he  withdrew  to  France,  and  was  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  service  of  that  country  by  a 
brevet  of  maresckal-de-camp,  given  him  in  1720  by 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans.  He  applied  himself 
to  study  at  Paris,  and  made  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  professional  tactics.  In  1726  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  duchy  of  Courland ;  and  he  formed 
various  other  schemes  of  ambition  at  different  periods. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  declined  the  command 
of  the  Saxon  army  offered  him  by  his  brother  Augus- 
tus III.,  and  joined  the  French  on  the  Rhine,  under 
the  duke  of  Berwick.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Dettingen  and  Philipsburg,  and,  in  1744,  was  re- 
warded with  the  staff  of  a  marshal  of  France.  He 
was  employed  in  the  war  that  followed  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  and,  in  1745,  gained  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Fontenoy,  which  was  followed  by 
the  capture  of  Brussels,  and  many  other  places  in 
Flanders.  In  1747  he  was  victorious  at  Lafeldt,  and, 
in  the  following  year  took  Maestricht,  soon  after 
which  the  peace  of  Ai.x-la-Chapelle  was  concluded. 
Marshal  Saxe  survived  that  event  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  dying  on-  the  30th  of  November,  1750. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  Mes  Reveries,"  on  the 
art  of  war. 

SAXO,  GRAMMATICUS,  a  learned  historian, 
who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Denmark,  of  which 
kingdom  and  its  dependencies  he  compiled  an  elabo- 
rate history  under  the  auspices  of  Absalom,  bishop 
of  Roschild.  This  work,  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
cupied him  twenty  years  in  its  composition,  has  gone 
through  several  editions,  especially  those  of  Paris 
1514,  Basle  1534,  and  Sora  in  Denmark  1644,  folio ; 
of  these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  perfect.  Saxo 
was  a  priest  in  the  cathedral  of  Roschild,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  deputed  on  a  mission  to  Paris  in  II6I 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  some  of  the  monks  of 
that  capital  to  visit  his  native  country  and  assist  in 
reforming  the  discipline  of  the  religious  orders  there. 
He  died  in  1208. 

SAY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  distinguished  political 
economist,  who  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1767,  and  went 
to  Paris  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  occupy- 
ing himself  with  literature.  He  was  subsequently 
one  of  the  establishers  of  the  "  De'cade  (Revue)  Philo- 
sophique,"  with  whichhe  was,  however,  connected  but 
a  short  time.  In  1799  he  was  a  member  of  the  tri- 
bunate, but,  being  removed  by  Napoleon,  declined 
subsequent  offers  of  office  from  him,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  his  literary  labours.  His  chief  works 
are  his  "  Traite  d'  Economie  Politique,"  translated 
into  English  by  Prinsep,  and  his  "  Cours  Complet  d' 
Economie  Politique  Pratique."  The  third  edition  of 
his  "  Cat^chisme  d'  Economie  Politique"  appeared  in 


1826.  One  of  his  most  ingenious  works  was  "  Le 
petit  Volume  contenant  quelques  Aper^us  des  Hom- 
mes  et  de  la  Societe.  His  statistical  treatises,  "  De  1' 
Angleterre  et  des  Anglais"  and  "  Des  Canaux  de 
Navigation  dans  1'  Elat  actuel  de  la  France,"  are  also 
cstGcrncd. 

SCALIGER,  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  a  learned  Ger- 
man  scholar,  who  was  the  son  of  Julius  CtesarScaliger. 
He  was  born  at  Agen  in  1540,  and  was  at  an  early 
age  sent  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  studied  the  Latin  lan- 
guage for  several  years.     The  plague  obliged  him  to 
return  to  his  father,  who  required  him  to  compose  a 
Latin  discourse  daily,  by  which  means  he  soon  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  language.     After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  went  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to 
Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language.     Shutting  himself  up  in  his  cham- 
ber, he  read  Homer  and  the  other  Greek  poets  and 
prose  writers  with  such  industry  that  in  the  course 
of  two  years  he  had  read  them  all.     He  next  studied 
Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages,  and  exercised 
himself  in  poetical  compositions  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages, having  previously,  when  only  sixteen  years'old, 
written  a  tragedy  in  Latin.     He  then  for  some  time 
led  an  unsettled  life,  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
account.      His  conversion   to  protestantism  doubt- 
less prevented  his  advancement  in  France ;  but  in 
1593   he  Avas  made  professor  of  polite  literature  at 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  I609.     He  had  the  charac- 
ter of  a  scholar,  absorbed  entirely  in  his  books,  and 
paying  little  attention  to  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
so  that  he  was  never  rich ;   yet  he  refused  several 
presents  of  money,  sent  him  by  distinguished  men 
out  of  respect  to  his  talents  and  learning.     He  was 
never  married.     In  regard  to  pride  and  arrogance,  he 
was  little  inferior  to  his  father,  whose  tales  respecting 
the  origin  of  his  family  he  endeavoured  to  confirm. 
He  was  also  remarkable  for  his  asperity  and  contemp- 
tuous tone  towards  his  adversaries.     He  boasted  that 
he  knew  thirteen  languages ;  and  he  was  so  entirely 
immersed  in  his  studies  that  he  would  pass  whole 
days  in  his  chamber  without  eating.     Of  his  nume- 
rous works,  the  treatise  "  De  Emendatione  Tempo- 
rum"  is  one  of  the  most  important.     In  this  learned 
work  he  gave  the  first  complete  and  scientific  chrono- 
logical system,  and  for  these  labours,  and  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Julian  period,  deserves  to  be  called  the 
founder  of  this  science.     Many  errors,  which  were 
ex]iosed  by  Petavius  and  others,  he  corrected  in  the 
"  Thesaurus  Temporum,  complectens  Eusebii  Pam- 
phili  Chronicon."     His  annotation.^  to   Theocritus, 
Nonnus,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Seneca  (tra- 
gedies), Varro,  Ausonius,  Festus,  are  characterized 
by  an  excessive  subtlety,  and  too  great  freedom  in 
regard  to  the  text  of  the  authors.     His  "  Poemata" 
have  little  poetical  merit ;  his  "  Epistolae"  are  more 
valuable.    On  the  whole,  Joseph  Scaliger  had  less  ge- 
nius than  his  father,  but  more  learning  and  accuracy. 
SCALIGER,  JULIUS  C^SAR— The  history  of 
this  celebrated  scholar  is  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
though  principally  through  his  own  vanity.     Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  he  was  descended  from  the 
celebrated  house  of  the  Scaligers,  princes  of  Verona, 
and  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Kiva  on  Lake  Garda, 
became  a  page  of  the  emperor  Maximihan,  whom 
he  served  in  war  and  peace  for  seventeen  years,  then 
received  a  pension  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  studied 
at  Bologna,  commanded  a  squadron  under  the  French 
viceroy,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  law. 
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and  in  1525  accompanied  tlie  bishop  of  Agen  to  his 
diocese  in  France,  where  he  settled.  This  account 
found  credit  witli  some  learned  men,  among  whom 
was  De  Thou,  the  friend  and  admirer  of  his  son  Joseph ; 
but  others,  even  in  his  own  day,  as  for  instance, 
Scioppius,  ridiculed  it,  and  treated  it  as  wholly  or 
mainly  fabulous.  According  to  Tiraboschi,  Scaliger 
was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Bordone,  a  Paduan,  who 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  miniature  painter  in  Venice, 
and  received  the  name  Delia  Scala,  either  from  the 
sign  or  the  situation  of  his  shop.  Scaliger  resided 
in  Venice  or  Padua  till  his  forty-second  year,  occu- 
pied with  study  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
published  some  works  under  the  name  of  Giulio 
Bordone.  Either  some  promise,  or  the  hope  of 
bettering  his  condition,  induced  him  to  remove  to 
Agen,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  In  152S 
he  appears  not  to  have  formed  any  such  design  of 
giving  himself  out  as  a  descendant  of  that  princely 
family,  for  he  was  then  stjded,  in  his  act  of  naturaliza- 
tion, Julius  Caesar  della  Scala  di  Bordone,  doctor  of 
medicine,  of  Verona  in  Italy. 

He  must,  however,  have  appeared  with  some  dis- 
tinction in  Agen,  as  in  1530  he  married  a  young 
lady  of  a  rich  and  noble  family  there.  It  was  from 
this  period  that  he  began  to  assert  his  princely  de- 
scent, without  furnishing  any  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  pretensions.  But  his  name  acquired  celebrity  by 
his  writings,  which  gave  him  a  high  rank  among  the 
scholars  of  his  age,  although  his  arrogance  made 
many  enemies.  The  boldness  and  freedom  of  some 
of  his  works  rendered  his  faith  suspected ;  but  he 
died  a  good  cathohc,  October  21, 1558,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  Scaliger  was  certainly  a  man 
of  uncommon  abilities ;  and  although  he  was  one  of 
the  "late  learned,"  yet  fewmen  have  surpassed  him  in 
erudition.  He  had  a  powerful  memory  and  an  active 
mind;  he  thought  boldly,  if  not  always  logically.  Of 
his  physical  works  we  may  mention  his  "  Exercita- 
tionum  exotericarum  Liber  quintus  decimus  de  Sub- 
tilitate,  ad  Cardanum,"  commentaries  on  the  work 
of  Hippocrates  "  De  Insomniis,"  and  a  work  upon 
the  treatises  of  Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  on  plants, 
and  of  the  latter  on  animals,  with  a  translation.  As 
a  philologist,  he  wrote  two  discourses  against  the 
"  Ciceronianus"  of  Erasmus,  an  excellent  work  on  the 
Latin  language,  "  De  Causis  Linguae  Latinse  Libri 
XVIIL,"  the  first  philosophical  treatise  on  this  subject. 
His  work  "  De  Arte  Poetica  Libri  VII."  gained  him 
much  reputation,  but  displays  more  grammatical 
learning  than  poetical  imagination  or  critical  spirit. 
Modern  critics  do  not  accord  him  the  same  praise 
which  Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Vossius,  &c.,  bestowed  on 
him. 

SCANDERBEG,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Albania, 
whose  proper  name  was  George  Castriotto.  He  was 
a  son  of  a  prince  of  that  country,and  wasbornin  1404. 
Being  giren  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Sultan 
Amurath  II.,  he  was  educated  in  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops,  with  the  title  of  sangiac. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1432,  he  formed  the 
design  of  possessing  himself  of  his  principality  ;  and 
having  accompanied  the  Turkish  army  to  Hungarj-, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Hunniades  to  desert 
to  the  Christians.  This  design  he  put  into  execution ; 
and,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he 
renounced  the  Mohammedan  religion.  A  long  war- 
fare followed  ;  but,  although  frequently  obliged  to 
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retire  to  the  fastnesses  of  mountains,  he  always  re- 
newed his  assaults  upon  the  first  favourable  occasion, 
until  the  sultan  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  him, 
which  were  accepted.  The  Venetians  having  entered 
into  a  war  with  Mohammed  II.,  induced  Scanderbeg 
to  renounce  his  treaty  with  the  sultan.  He  obtained 
repeated  victories  over  the  Turkish  generals,  and 
saved  his  own  capital,  although  invested  by  an  army 
commanded  by  Mohammed  himself.  He  was  at 
length  carried  off  by  sickness  at  Lissa,  in  the  Vene- 
tian territories,  in  1467,  in  his  si.xty-third  year.  His 
death  was  soon  followed  by  the  submission  of  Albania 
to  the  Turkish  dominion.  When  the  Turks  took 
Lissa,  they  dug  up  his  bones,  of  which  they  formed 
amulets,  to  transfer  his  courage  to  themselves. 

SCAPULA,  JOHN,the  pubUsher  of  a  valuable  le.x- 
icon  of  the  Greek  language,  published  originally  in 
quarto,  in  1583,  which  has  since  gone  through  seve- 
ral editions,  particularly  an  excellent  one  from  the 
Elzevir  press,  and  a  more  recent  one  by  Major.  Henry 
Stephens,  while  completing  his  "Thesaurus,"  having 
employed  Scapula  to  correct  the  press,  the  latter  se- 
cretly abridged  the  work.  The  dictionary,  thus  trea- 
cherously stolen,  ruined  the  sale  of  that  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

SCARLATTI,  ALESSANDRO,  a  celebrated  mu- 
sical professor,  who  was  chapel-m.aster  at  the  Neapo- 
litan court.  He  was  born  at  Naples  in  1658,  and 
educated  at  Rome  under  Carissimi.  After  residing 
some  time  in  Germany  and  at  Rome,  he  returned  and 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  hfe  at  Naples,  where  he 
died  in  1728.  The  Itahans  called  him  the  pride  of 
art  and  the  first  of  composers.  Hasse  says  that  he 
was  the  greatest  master  of  harmony  among  the  Ita- 
lians, and  Jomelli  considered  his  church  music  as  the 
best  of  its  kind.  He  composed  a  great  number  of 
motets,  and  about  200  masses.  His  opera  "  La  Prin- 
cipessa  fidele"  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece. 

SCARPA,  ANTONIO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
anatomists  and  surgeons  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  born  in  Lombardy,  about  1746,  and  his  work, 
"  Anatomicae  Disquisitiones  de  Auditu  et  Olfactu," 
appeared  at  Pavia  in  1789,  previously  to  which  his 
"  Anatomicss  Observationes  de  Structura  Fenestrae 
Rotundae  Auris  "  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  learned.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  Italy, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship  in  the  university 
on  account  of  his  refusing  to  take  the  oath  required 
by  the  Cisalpine  repubhc.  He  now  published  his  cele- 
brated work  on  aneurisms.  When  Napoleon,  after  his 
coronation  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  arrived  at  Pavia 
and  received  the  oflScers  of  the  university,  he  inquired 
after  Scarpa.  He  was  informed  that  he  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  university,  and  was 
told  the  reason.  "  What,"  said  Napoleon,  "  have 
political  opinions  to  do  here  ?  Scarpa  is  an  honour 
to  Pavia  and  to  my  dominions.  Let  him  be  honour- 
ably restored."  Scarpa  was  the  author  of  several 
other  surgical  works,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned. He  died  in  Pavia  in  1826.  Most  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  French  and  English. 

SCARRON,  PAUL,  a  comic  poet  and  satirist,  who 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1610.  His  father,  a  counsellor 
of  the  parliament,  wished  to  oblige  him  to  take  orders, 
but  the  son  was  averse  to  such  a  step.  -\t  the  age 
of  twenty-four  he  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  gave 
himself  up,  without  restraint,  to  indulgences  of  every 
kind,  and  continued  his  excesses,  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  upon  himself 
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the  most  painful  diseases.  At  the  age  of  twenty-  [  a  clever  painter,  and  director  of  the  academy  of 
seven,  having  appeared  during  the  carnival  at  Mans    painting  at  Dusseldorf. 

as  a  savage,  he  was  pursued  by  the  populace  and  SCHAFER,  GODFREY  HENRY,  a  distinguish- 
threw  himself  into  a  marsh.  In  consequence  of  this  ed  German  philologist,  who  was  born  at  Leipsic  in 
exposure  he  lost  the  use  of  his  hmbs.  Notwiih-  ;  1/64,  entered  the  university  in  1781,  and  enjoyed  the 
standing  his  sufferings  he  never  lost  his  gaiety;  and,  i  philological  instructions  of  Ernesti,  Reiz,  and  Beck. 
settling  at  Paris,  his  wit  and  social  powers  gained  i  In  1796  appeared  his  edition  of  "  Athenseus,"  which 
him  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  was  followed  by  "  The  Opera  Moralia"  of  Plutarch, 
persons  in  the  city  and  at  court.  After  the  death  of  an  edition  of  Herodotus,  and  several  other  works, 
his  father  he  had  a  lawsuit  with  his  mother-in-law,  In  1806  his  "Meletemata  Critica  in  Dionysii  Hal. 
in  which,  although  his  whole  fortune  was  at  stake,    Artem  Rhetoricam"  procured  him  the  privilege  of  lec- 


he  made  a  humorous  defence  of  his  claims  and 
lost  his  cause.  Madame  de  Hautefort,  his  friend, 
touched  by  his  misfortunes,  presented  him  to  the 


tunng.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  philosophy,  and,  in  1818,  librarian  of  the 
university.    Besides  numerous  classical  works,  Greek 


queen.  Scarron  requested  permission  to  call  himself  |  and  Latin,  the  publication  of  which  he  superin- 
her  majesty's  valetudinarian.  The  queen  smiled  ;  tended,  he  published  an  improved  edition  of  "  Bos's 
and  Scarron,  taking  her  smile  as  a  commission,  styled  i  Ellipses,"  and  contributed  many  notes  and  remarks 
himself  thenceforth  Scan-on,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  \  to  the  London  edition  of  "  Stephens's  Thesaurus,"  of 
malade  indigne  de  la  reine.  He  now  obtained  a  pen-  I  which  he  corrected  the  proofs  ;  "  Amm.onius  de  Dif- 
sion  by  his  praises  of  Mazarin,  whom,  however,  he  ferent.  Verborum  Affinium  ;  Phalaris  Epistolae ;" 
soon  after  oifended  by  his  "  Mazarinade"  and  his  ;  a  revision  of  "  Reiske's  Demosthenes"  and  an  im- 
"Typhon,"  and  thus  lost  his  pension.  His  marriage  proved  edition  of  "  Plutarch's  Lives"  are  among  his 
with  Fran^oise  d'Aubigne',  afterwards  wife  of  Louis  j  more  recent  labours.  In  some  cases  he  merely  gave 
XIV^.,  and  marchioness  de  Maintenon,  however  much  {  a  corrected  impression  of  standard  texts,  in  others 
it  may  have  increased  his  happiness,  did  not  improve  corrected  readings,  while  to  some  of  the  authors  he 
his  fortune;  and  he  lived  with  so  little  economy  that    added  valuable  commentaries. 

he  soon  became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  SCHANCK,  JOHN,  a  brave  and  scientific  officer. 
The  comedies  which  he  wrote  as  a  means  of  subsist-  who  was  born  in  1746,  and  after  completing  his  edu- 
ence  were  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  theatre.  His  cation,  entered  the  merchant  service,  where  he  re- 
"  Jodelet,  ou  le  Maitre  Valet"  had  great  success,  mained  for  some  time,  but  subsequently  entered  a 
His  "  Encide  Travestie,"  and  his  "  Roman  Comique,"  king's  ship.  After  serving  for  manyyears,  he  was  pro- 
particularly  the  latter,  are  among  the  most  esteemed  moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  shortly  after  was 
of  his  works.     His  works  appeared  at  Paris.  appointed  superintendent  of  the  naval  department  of 

SCAURUS,  MARCUS  /EMILIUS.— There  were  St.  John's  in  North  America.  He,  the  year  following, 
two  distinguished  Romans  of  this  name,  father  and  received  a  second  commission,  nominating  him  to 
son.  The  former  was  chosen  consul  B.  C.  116,  and  ,  the  elevated  station  of  senior  officer  of  the  naval  de- 
was  afterwards  princeps  senatus.  He  was  likewise  I  partment  in  that  quarter.  In  fact,  he  might  have 
celebrated  as  an  orator,  and  assumed  a  severity  and  j  been  truly  called  the  civil  commander  in  chief,  all 
dignity  of  manner  which  gained  him  great  considera- I  the  conjunct  duties  of  the  admiralty  and  navy 
tion,  both  with  the  senate  and  people,  artfully  cloaking   board   being  vested  in  him.     The  force  under  his 


his  ambition  and  rapacity.  He  also  celebrated  a 
triumph,  on  account  of  his  victory  over  the  Gauls. 
Although  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  cau- 
tion and  cunning  as  to  secure  his  re-election  to  the 
consulate,  and  his  election  to  the  censorship.  His  son 
was  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  display  which  he  made 
as  cedilis  curulis.  He  built  a  large  and  splendid 
theatre,  and  exhibited  public  games  at  great  ex- 
pense. Cicero  defended  him,  when  he  was  accused 
of  being  guilty  of  oppressions  in  the  province  of 
Sardinia. 

SCHADOW,  JOHN  GOTTFRIED,  a  distin- 
guislied  sculptor,  who  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1764. 
His  parents  were  poor  :  but  fortunate  circumstances, 
aiding  his  energetic  character,  enabled  him  to  study 
sculpture,  and  go  to  Italy,  where  he  made  a  group  in 
terra  cotta  for  the  (so  called)  concorso  dl  Palestra, 
and  received  the  prize  medal.  Some  of  the  best 
known  works,  made  or  modelled  by  him,  are  the 
statues  of  General  Ziethen,  and  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Dessau,  in  Berlin,  the  monument  of  Luther  in  Wit- 
tenberg, the  Victoria  and  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in 
Berlin  (which  was  carried  to  Paris,  and  afterwards 
restored),  the  monument  of  Blucher,  at  Rostock. 
His  son  Rudolf,  who  died  in  1822,  was  one  of  the 
most  promising  sculptors  at  Rome.  His  Sandal- 
binder  and  Spinner  are  celebrated,  and  have  often 
been  copied.     Another  son,  Frederic  William,  was 


direction  was  considerable  ;  no  less  than  four  differ- 
ent flotillas,  or  squadrons  of  small  vessels,  being  at 
one  time  subject  to  his  direction  in  the  civil  line. 
His  exertions  and  merit  were  so  conspicuous  as  to 
draw  forth  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  admiral 
commanding  on  the  station,  particularly  on  account 
of  the  celerity  and  expedition  with  which  he  con- 
structed a  ship  of  above  300  tons,  called  the  In- 
flexible. 

The  Inflexible  was  originally  put  on  the  stocks  at 
Quebec  ;  her  floors  were  all  laid,  and  some  timbers 
in ;  the  whole,  namely,  the  floors,  keel,  stem,  and 
stern,  were  then  taken  down,  and  carried  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Chamblais,  and  thence  to  St.  John's. 
Her  keel  was  laid,  for  the  second  time,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  September  ;  and  by  sunset,  not  only 
the  above-mentioned  parts  were  laid  and  fixed,  but 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  timber  was,  during  the 
same  day,  cut  out,  and  formed  into  futtocks,  top- 
timbers,  beams,  planks,  &c.  On  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, being  twenty-eight  days  from  the  period  when 
the  keel  was  laid,  the  Inflexible  was  launched  ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  October,  she  actually 
sailed,  completely  manned,  victualled,  and  equipped 
for  service.  In  ten  days  afterwards  this  vessel  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy ;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
without  the  smallest  exaggeration  of  Lieutenant 
Schanck's  merits,  that  he  built,  rigged,  and  com- 
pleted a  ship,  Avhich  fought  and  beat  her  enemy,  in 
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less  than  six  weeks,  from  the  commencement  of  her 
construction. 

Exclusively  of  the  armaments  which  he  had  fitted 
out  and  equipped  for  service  on  the  lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron,  and  Michio-an,  Lieutenant  Schanck  had 
the  direction  of  four  ditierent  dock-yards  at  the  same 
time,  situated  at  St.  John's,  Quebec,  Carleton  Island, 
and  Detroit.  In  all  these  multifarious  branches  and 
divisions  of  public  duty,  his  diligence  and  zeal  were 
equalled  only  by  the  strict  attention  which  he  paid 
on  all  occasions  to  the  economical  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  ;  a  rare  and  highly  honourable  exam- 
ple, particularly  at  that  time  of  day  when  peculation 
and  plunder  were  charges  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  when  the  opportunities  which  he  possessed  of 
enriching  himself,  without  danger  of  incurring  com- 
plaint, or  risking  discovery,  were  perhaps  unpre- 
cedented. His  services  on  this  occcision  were  not 
solely  confined  to  the  naval  department.  ^Vhen 
General  Burgoyne  arrived  from  England,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  by  means 
of  which,  in  co-operation  with  other  assistance,  it 
was  expected  that  America  would  be  suddenly  and 
completely  subdued,  Lieutenant  Schanck's  talents 
were  again  called  into  exertion.  In  a  countr\'  so 
frequently  intersected  by  creeks,  rivulets,  streams, 
and  rapid  rivers,  the  progress  of  troops  was  liable  to 
an  endless  variety  of  obstructions.  It  is  usual  in 
Europe  to  make  use  of  pontoons  on  similar  occasions ; 
but  these  were  not  always  to  be  obtained  in  America, 
and  even  when  procured  became  cumbersome  and 
inconvenient  in  a  forest,  as  they  were  to  be  carried 
through  swamps  and  woods,  sometimes  impervious 
to  waggons.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  to  which 
General  Burgoyne  was  subjected  on  this  account, 
Lieutenant  Schanck  became  not  only  the  inventor, 
but  the  constructor  of  several  floating  bridges,  by 
which  the  progress  of  the  array  was  materially  aided, 
and  without  which  it  would  have  been  in  all  pro- 
bability totally  impeded  much  sooner  than  it  really 
was.  They  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
na\-igating  themselves  ;  and  were  not  only  equipped 
with  masts  and  sails  for  that  purpose,  but,  having 
been  built  at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles  from 
Crown-Point,  were  actually  conveyed  thither  with- 
out difficulty,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  abridge  at 
that  place.  The  result  of  General  Burgoyne's  expe- 
dition for  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies  is  too  well 
known;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  the  floating  bridges,  like  the  army  destined  to 
pass  over  them,  were  but  too  soon  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy.  Such  services,  however,  as  these  could 
not  but  be  followed  by  correspondent  rewards  ;  and 
accordingly  Lieutenant  Schanck  was  promoted,  first 
to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  then  to  that  of  post- 
captain  in  17S3.  It  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  interval  of  public  tranquillity  that 
ensued  after  the  contest,  which  ended  iu  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  our  transatlantic  colonies, 
M-ould  prove  some  bar,  if  not  to  the  expansion,  at 
least  to  the  display  of  Captain  Schanck's  ingenuity 
and  nautical  abilities ;  this,  however,  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  He  invented,  or,  it  may  rather  be 
said,  he  improved,  a  former  invention  of  his  ovra, 
relative  to  the  construction  of  vessels,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  navigating  in  shallow  water.  These  were 
fitted  with  sliding  keels,  worked  by  mechanism. 

In  1799  Captain  Schanck  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  transport  service  connected  with  the 
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expedition  to  Holland  ;  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
transport  board  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners; a  station  he  continued  to  hold,  till  the 
year  1S02;  when,  in  consequence  of  an  ophthalmic 
complaint,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring 
from  the  fatigues  of  public  service.  On  the  promo- 
tion of  flag-officers,  which  took  place  in  1505,  Com- 
missioner Schanck  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  He  became  a  vice-admiral  in  July  ISIO, 
and  an  admiral  of  the  blue  in  July  152L  Admiral 
Schanck  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
society  for  improving  naval  architecture,  set  on  foot 
by  the  late  eccentric  John  Sewell,  the  bookseller ; 
and  some  of  the  papers  published  by  that  institution 
were  the  productions  of  this  officer.  He  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  gun-boats  ^-ith 
moveable  slides,  for  firing  guns  in  any  direction. 
He  likewise  fitted  the  ^Yolverine  sloop  with  the  in- 
clined plane  in  her  gun-carriages,  which  is  justly 
considered  as  the  greatest  modern  invention  in  gun- 
nery. On  the  6th  of  March,  1323,  Admiral  Schanck 
died  at  Dawhsh,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  eighty-third 
vear  of  his  acre. 

SCHARNHORST,  GERHARD  DAVID  VOX, 
was  born  in  1756  at  Haraelsee,  in  Hanover.  His 
father,  in  consequence  of  being  embroiled  in  a  law- 
suit, was  deprived  of  the  means  of  giving  him  a  good 
education  ;  and  young  Scharnhorst  was  sent  to  a 
village  school,  where  he  remained  till  his  fifteenth 
year.  A  few  works  on  the  seven  years'  war,  and  the 
Austrian  war  of  succession,  and  more  particularly 
the  narratives  of  an  invalid  soldier,  inspired  him  with, 
a  passion  for  the  mihtary  life.  To  be  at  some  future 
period  a  sergeant  in  command  of  an  outpost  was  at 
this  time  his  ideal  of  felicity.  -A.t  length  his  father 
gained  his  protracted  suit,  and  with  it  an  estate  ;  and 
young  Scharnhorst  was  received  into  the  military 
school  of  Count  William  of  Schaumburg-Lippe-Bucke- 
burg.  He  subsequently  entered  the  Hanoverian  ser- 
vice, and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  several  ex- 
cellent military  works.  In  1750  he  was  appointed 
teacher  in  the  military  school  at  Hanover.  In  1793 
he  was  made  captain  of  horse  artillery.  In  1794  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  under  General  Ham- 
merstein,  that  George  III.  gave  him  a  sword  of  ho- 
nour, and  made  him  major.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick recommended  him  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
appointed  him  lieutenant-colonel. 

In  the  unfortunate  battle  of  -\uer5tadt  he  was 
wounded  twice ;  yet  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Eylau.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  committee  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  army,  |aiid  there  [displayed  great  talents,  giving 
the  whole  army  a  totally  new  constitution  and  spirit. 
He  was  equally  practical  and  scientific.  He  infused 
into  the  army  a  truly  national  feeling,  and  thus 
tended  to  form  that  devoted  phalanx  which  ulti- 
mately set  the  power  of  Napoleon  and  his  legions 
at  defiance.  When  Prussia  rose  en  masse,  in  1513, 
it  was  chiefly  Scharnhorst  who  contrived,  by  means 
of  the  corps  of  volunteers,  and  the  landwehr,  as 
well  as  by  having  previously  disciplined  many 
more  men  than  the  peace  of  Tilsit  authorized 
Prussia  to  keep  in  actual  serrice,  to  arm  all  per- 
sons capable  of  doing  military  duty.  In  the  spring 
of  IS  13  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  army 
under  Blueher,  in  Saxony.  In  the  battle  of  Lutzen 
his  leg  was  severely  wounded ;  and  not  aUo-vring  him- 
self necessar)'  rest,  but  setting  out  too  soon  for 
3  K  2 
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Vienna,  to  gain  over  tiie  emperor  of  Austria  to  the 
cause  of  the  alUes,  he  diedJune  28,  1813,  at  Prague. 
His  statue  stands  in  the  King's  Square,  in  Berhn. 

SCHEELE,  CHARLES  WILLL\M,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  who  was  horn  at  Stralsund,  in  Sweden,  in 
1742,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Got- 
tenburg.  He  became  his  own  instructer  in  chemistry, 
went  to  Upsal  in  1773,  where  his  abihties  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Professor  Bergmann,  and  was 
admitted  an  associate  of  the  academy.  He  subse- 
quently became  director  of  a  pharmaceutical  esta- 
blishment at  Kioping,  where  he  continued  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  in  17S6.  He  discovered  the  fluoric 
acid,  and  the  acids  of  tungsten  andmolybden;  and 
his  experiments  on  barytes,  chlorine,  various  animal 
and  vegetable  acids,  on  the  composition  of  water,  and 
several  other  subjects,  are  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
portant. 

SCHELLING,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  JO- 
SEPH VON,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philo- 
sophers of  Germany,  who  was  born  at  Leonberg,  in 
Wirtemberg,  in  1775,  and  studied  at  Leipsic  and 
Jena,  in  wliich  latter  university  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Fichte,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  there.  Some 
years  after  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  at  Munich,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  His  works  are,  "  On  the  Possibility  of 
a  Form  of  Philosophy  in  general;"  "Contributions 
towards  a  Philosophy  of  Nature;"  "Of  the  Soul  of 
the  World,  a  Hypothesis  of  the  Higher  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, for  the  Explanation  of  the  General  Organi- 
zation of  Things  ;"  "  First  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature  ;"  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism  ;" 
'■  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academical  Study  ;" 
"Bruno,  or.  On  the  Divine  and  Natural  Principle  of 
Things  ;"  Philosophy  and  Religion  ;"  his  "  Complete 
PhilosophicalWritings,"  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  has  yet  appeared  ;"  "  On  the  First  Principle 
of  Philosophy,  or,  On  the  Unconditional  in  Human 
Knowledge ;"  "  Philosophical  Letters  on  Dogmatism 
and  Criticism  ;"  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Relation  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  Nature,  delivered  in  1807,  at  the 
Festival  of  the  Baptism  of  the  King  of  Bavaria ;'' 
His  "  General  Periodical,  by  and  for  Germans,"  of 
which  but  three  numbers  appeared  ;  "  Representa- 
tion of  the  True  Relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Na- 
ture to  the  improved  Doctrine  of  Fichte."  Schelling 
also  occupied  himself  with  mythological  inquiries, 
a  fruit  of  which  was  his  treatise  on  the  deities  of 
Samothrace.  To  give  a  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
ScheUing  within  our  limits  is  impossible.  It  would 
require  great  minuteness  of  explanation,  both  of  his 
phraseology  and  his  ideas,  and  could  not  be  made 
intelligible,  in  a  limited  space,  to  one  who  had  not  a 
previous  knowledge  of  other  German  philosophical 
systems. 

SCHIAVONE,  ANDREA,  an  eminent  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  who  was  born  at  Sebenico,  in 
Dalmatia,  in  1522.  His  parents,  who  were  in  hum- 
ble circumstances,  placed  him  with  a  house-painter 
at  Venice,  where,  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  studied  the 
works  of  Parmegiano,  Giorgione,  and  Titian.  I'he 
latter  took  him  under  his  care,  and  soon  after  em- 
ployed him  in  the  hbrary  of  St.  Mark,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  painted  three  entire  ceilings.  He  was 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  colourists  of  the  Venetian 
school.  Two  of  his  compositions  are  in  the  church 
of  the  Padri  Teatini,  at  Rimini,  representing  the 
nativity  and  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin.    His  Per- 


seus and  Andromeda,  and  the  Apostles  at  the 
Sepulchre,  are  in  the  royal  collections  at  Windsor. 
He  died  at  Venice  in  1582. 

SCHILLER,  FREDERICK.— This  celebrated 
German  writer  was  born  at  the  little  town  of  Mew- 
bach,  in  the  Wirtemberg  territory,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1759.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
but  after  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
he  was  allowed  to  abandon  the  church,  and  direct 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine.  The  works 
of  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Klopstock,  and  Leping  occu- 
pied his  attention,  and  he  eventually  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literature.  Among  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions were,  "The  Battle,"  "The  Infanticide,"  and 
poems  to  Laura.  In  1785  he  M'ent  to  Leipsic;  to- 
wards autumn  to  Dresden,  where  intercourse  with  men 
of  talents,  the  charming  scenery,  the  beautiful  gal- 
lery, and  the  library,  detained  him  until  1787.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  father  of  the  poet 
Korner.  This  gentleman  has  since  written  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Schiller.  During  this  period' 
he  studied  all  the  works  which  he  could  procure 
relating  to  the  history  of  Philip  II.,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  his  "Don  Carlos  ;"  and  these  studies  led  to  his 
"History  of  tlie  Revolt  of  the  United  Netherlands." 
His  "History  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Revolutions  and 
Conspiracies,"  of  which  only  one  volume  was  pub- 
lished,was  also  produced  at  this  period.  "DonCarlos" 
first  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  17S7  ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  Schiller  himself  wrote  the  best  and  severest 
critique  on  this  piece,  in  his  "Letters  on  Don  Carlos." 

"  The  Ghostseer"  was  probably  caused  by  the 
tales  respecting  Cagliostro.  In  17S7  Schiller  went 
to  Weimar,  where  Wieland  and  Herder  received  him 
in  a  friendly  manner.  In  17SS  he  met  Goethe,  after 
the  return  of  the  latter  from  Italy.  He  had  seen 
him  but  once  before,  in  his  boyhood,  when  Goethe, 
accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  visited  the 
academy  where  he  v.'as  studying.  He  did  not  like 
him  at  first :  partly  through  his  influence,  however, 
he  received  in  1789  a  professorship  of  philosophy  at 
Jena. 

Schiller  entered  on  his  ofiice  with  the  discourse, 
"What  is  Universal  History,  and  for  what  is  it 
studied  ?"  He  now  devoted  himself  to  history  ;  and 
the  few  poetical  productions  which  he  wrote  at  this 
period  are  mostly  of  an  historical  character,  though 
"The  Gods  of  Greece"  was  composed  at  this  time; 
and  he  also  then  formed  the  idea  of  an  epic  poem, 
the  hero  of  which  was  to  be  Frederic  the  Great. 
He  paid  much  attention  to  philosophy,  particularly 
Kant's  ;  and  many  of  his  philosophical  and  sesthe- 
tical  treatises  date  from  this  period.  He  lectured  on 
histor)',  and  began  to  publish  "  Historical  Memoirs 
from  theTwelfth  Century  to  the  Most  RecentTimes  ;" 
and  his  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  which 
appeared  first  in  the  "  Pocket  Almanack  for  Ladies," 
from  1790  to  1793.  'ITie  French  republic,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  conferred  on  him  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany 
ennobled  him  in  1802.  Incessant  study,  protracted 
far  into  the  night,  and  the  use  of  stimulants,  under- 
mined his  health.  The  periodical  "  'ITiaha"  having 
ceased  in  1793,  he  formed  the  plan  of  publishing, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  first  writers  of  Germany, 
"The  Horae."'  He  became  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Goethe,  returned  with  renewed  ardour 
to  poetry,  and  produced,  particularly  after  1795,  the 
finest  lyrical  poems  which  appeared  in  "  The  Horse," 
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and  in  his  "Almanac  of  the  Muses."     In  1796  he  I 
conceived    the   plan  of  a  play,  to  be  called   "  The 
Knight  of  Malta;"  hut  all  his  other  projects  gave 
way  to   "  Wallcnstein."      Wallenstein's   camp  is  a  j 
striking  introduction  to  the  parts  which  constitute  j 
the  proper  tragedy.     From  1799  he  lived  in  Weimar, 
where,  in  1800  and  1801,  "  Maria  Stuart"  and  "  The  ! 
Maid  of  Orleans"  were  produced.     In  1803  appeared 
"  The  Bride  of  Messina,"  and  his  last  dramatic  work, 
"  William  Tell,"  in  our  opinion,  is  by  far  the  best  of 
his  tragedies.     Death  prevented  the   completion  of 
his  "  Pseudo-Demetrius."      He  also  adapted  Shak-  ; 
speare's  "  Macbeth,"  Gozzi's  "  Turandot,"  Racine's 
"  Phaedra,"  &c.,  for  the  stage,  with  which  his  dra- 
matic works  closed.     He  died  at  Weimar,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1805,  only  forty-si.f  years  old,  mourned  by 
all  Germany.     Schiller  hated  nothing  so  much  as 
the  \iilgar  or  mean.     He   strove  perpetually  for  the 
noble  and  the  beautiful ;  hence  that  melancholy  hue 
which  is  sometimes  spread  over  his  productions. 

SCHIMMELPENNINK,  RUTGER  JAN,  the 
last  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  or  grand  pensionary  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  He  was  born  at  Deventer,  in  Holland,  in 
1761,  and  educated  at  Leyden,  where  he  took  his 
degree  ;  on  which  occasion  he  published  "  Disser- 
tatio  de  Imperio  Populari  rite  temperato."  He  after- 
wards practised  at  the  bar  with  much  credit.  In  1798 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  France  by  the  Ba- 
tavian republic,  in  which  post  he  acquitted  himself 
with  satisfaction  to  his  country  and  honour  to  him- 
self. In  1801  he  was  accredited  in  the  same  cha- 
racter, first  to  the  congress  assembled  at  Amiens,  and 
afterwards  to  England.  The  war  having  again  broke 
out,  Schimmelpenninkresumedhisembassy  to  France. 
In  1S05  he  was  created  grand-pensionary  of  Hol- 
land, but  with  different  powers  from  those  anciently 
attached  to  that  character.  This  power,  however, 
ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  to  the  throne  of  Holland,  and  Schimmel- 
pennink  received,  in  lieu  of  his  office,  the  grand-cor- 
don of  the  order  of  Holland,  about  that  time  insti- 
tuted, and  became,  by  the  change  of  government,  a 
senator  of  France,  as  well  as  of  Holland,  the  two 
countries  being  united.  He  received  also  the  title  of 
count,  with  the  appointment  of  grand-treasurer  of 
tine  three  fleeces.  He  filled  those  offices  down  to  the 
exclusion  of  Napoleon  from  the  throne  of  France, 
and  voted  for  the  creation  of  a  provisionary  govern- 
ment in  the  latter  instance.  In  April  1814  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  retired  into  private  life.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1 825. 

SCHINKEL,  CHARLES  FREDERIC,  a  dis- 
tinguished architect,  who  was  born  in  1781  at  New 
Ruppin.  He  lost  his  father  early,  and  studied  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Berlin.  He  afterwards  applied  hira- 
eelf  to  architecture,  went  in  1803  into  Italy  and 
France,  and  returned  to  Germany  in  1805.  The 
disasters  of  Prussia  in  1806  were  severely  felt  by  all 
architects,  and  Schinkel  devoted  himself  to  landscape 
painting,  in  which  he  succeeded  remarkably  well. 
One  of  his  most  successful  attempts  was  to  represent 
various  historical  periods  in  a  series  of  pictures. 
AVhen  the  royal  family  returned  to  Berlin,  his  plans 
for  several  arrangements  in  the  royal  palace  were  ap- 
proved by  the  queen.  In  1819  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  ministry  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  architecture,  and,  in  this  capacity,  did 
much  to  improve  the  style  of  building  in  his  country. 


In  1821  Schinkel  was  ordered  to  rebuild  the  theatre 
at  Berlin,  and  three  years  afterwards  the  French  in- 
stitute made  him  a  member  of  their  body,  as  did 
also  the  academy  of  arts  at  Copenhagen.  Berlin  hag 
many  architectural  monuments  by  this  master,  and 
the  provinces  are  full  of  churches  and  other  edifices, 
public  and  private,  planned  by  him.  The  new  mu- 
seum at  Berlin,  a  splendid  monument  of  art,  was  the 
last  of  his  great  works.  It  was  finished  in  1828.  His 
last  and  best  picture  represents  a  landscape  with 
buildings  in  Greece,  at  the  time  of  her  highest  pros- 
perity. It  was  given  by  the  city  of  Berlin  to  the 
pnncess  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  king,  when  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Frederic,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

SCHLEGEL. — ^This  name,  ho  distinguished  in 
German  literature,  owes  most  of  its  celebrity  to  the 
two  brothers,  Augustus  William  and  Frederic  von 
Schlegel.  John  Elias,  their  uncle,  born  in  1718,  at 
Meissen,  was  the  first  German  dramatic  writer,  after 
Gryphius,  who  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
German  belles-lettres.  He  died  in  1749. — His  bro- 
ther John  Adolphus,  a  poet  and  pulpit  orator,  was 
born  in  1721  at  Meissen.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  works,  and  made  a  translation  of 
Batteux's  "  Les  Beaux  Arts  reduits  a  un  meme 
Principe,"  which  he  accompanied  with  notes  and 
treatises  of  his  own.  He  died  in  1753. — John  Henry, 
the  third  brother,  was  born  in  1724,  at  Meissen,  and 
died  at  Copenhagen  in  1780.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  works  on  Danish  history,  and  of 
some  translations  from  English  poets  into  German. 
Augustus  William  and  Frederic  were  the  sons  of 
John  Adolphus.  The  first  was  born  in  September 
1767,  at  Hanover,  and  the  other  in  1772,  at  the  same 
place.  The  former  early  manifested  a  great  ability 
for  learning  languages,  as  well  as  much  poetical  talent. 
When  eighteen  years  old,  he  recited,  at  the  Lyceum 
of  Hanover,  a  piece  in  hexameters  on  the  birth-day 
of  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  German  poetry,  which  was  justly  admired.  He 
first  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  but  soon  quitted 
it  for  philology.  At  Gottingen  he  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  Burger,  who,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  poems,  consecrated  him  to  the  service 
of  the  Muses,  and  prophesied  his  immortality  in  one 
of  the  finest  German  sonnets.  After  leaving  Gottin- 
gen, Augustus  William  Schlegel  acted  as  tutor  for 
three  years  in  the  house  of  a  banker  in  Amsterdam. 
He  returned  to  Germany,  and  took  part  in  the  "Horse," 
and  Schiller's  "  Almanac  of  the  Muses,"  in  which 
his  translations  from  Dante,  with  commentaries,  at- 
tracted particular  attention.  Until  1799  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  contributors  to  the  "  General  Literary 
Gazette."  Previous  to  which,  however,  he  began  his 
translation  of  Shakspeare.  We  know  of  no  transla- 
tion so  perfect  as  this.  It  may  well  be  called  a  Ger- 
man reproduction  of  the  original.  It  has  made  Shak- 
speare a  German  popular  poet  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet.  Schlegel  had 
now  become  a  professor  at  Jena,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  aesthetics,  and,  from  1798  to  1800,  was 
connected  with  his  brother  in  the  publication  of  "The 
Athenaeum,"  a  critical  journal,  which  did  much  to 
promote  a  more  independent  spirit  in  German  litera- 
ture. The  first  editions  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
1800,  and  Schlegel  became  the  second  father  of  the 
German  sonnet ;  and  in  that  year  he  also  published 
his  poetic  attack  [onKotzebue.      In  1801  appeared 
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his  "Characteristics  and  Critiques,"  in  two  volumes, 
which  was  followed  by  the  "  Almanac  of  the  Muses," 
published  by  him  and  Tieck  together,  which  is  per- 
vaded by  a  mystico-symbohcal  spirit.  Having  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife,  he  went  in  1S02  to  Berlin,  where 
he  delivered  lectures  which  were  published  in  Europe. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  publication  of  the  paper 
for  the  "Fashionable  World,"  which  was  opposed  by 
Kotzebue  s"Freimuthige,"  or  "  Liberal ;"  and  a  paper 
war  began,  not  very  honourable  to  the  latter.  In 
1S03  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  "Spanish 
Theatre,"  containing  three  pieces  of  Calderon  :  the 
second  appeared  in  ISOp.  These  translations  fully 
satisfied  the  high  expectations  which  the  public  had 
formed  from  his  translation  of  Sbakspeare.  In  1S05 
he  travelled  with  Madame  de  Stael,  and  lived  with 
her  at  Copet,  also  in  Italy,  France,  Vienna,  and  Stock- 
holm. In  his  elegy  to  Rome,  he  celebrates  his  generous 
friend.  He  wrote  many  critiques  during  this  time, 
partly  in  the  "Jena  Literary  Gazette,"  partly  in  the 
*'  Heidelberg  Annals."  In  1 S07  he  pubhshed  at  Paris 
his  "  Comparison  of  the  Phaedra  of  Euripides  with 
that  of  Racine,"  which  was  v/ritten  in  French,  and 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  French  literati. 

In  ISOS  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  dramatic  art 
in  Vienna,  and  published  them  at  a  later  period,  in 
three  volumes.  They  have  been  translated  into  almost 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  1S13  he  became  a 
political  writer  in  French  and  German,  accompanied 
the  then  crown-prince  of  Sweden  as  secretary,  and 
received  several  orders,  and  the  rank  of  nobility. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  after  whose  death,  in  ISIS,  he  accepted  a 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  which  had 
been  but  a  short  time  established.  His  brother 
Frederic  von  Schlegel  was,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
born  in  1772,  and  was  educated  for  the  mercantile 
profession.  He,  however,  became  dissatisfied  with 
that  business,  and  his  father  withdrew  him  from  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  allowed 
him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  imme- 
diately directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  by  the  time  he  had  completed  his 
academic  course  of  studies  there  was  no  Greek  or 
Latin  author  of  importance  whom  he  had  not  read  at 
least  once.  About  1793  he  first  appeared  as  an 
author.  He  contributed  to  several  periodicals  of 
reputation,  and  in  1797  produced  his  "  Greeks  and 
Romans."  In  Berlin  he  imdertook,  in  connexion 
with  Schleierraacher,  the  translation  of  Plato,  but 
he  soon  abandoned  the  project  ;  and  soon  after  ap- 
peared the  first  volume  of  his  "Lucinda,"  which  re- 
mained unfinished,  and  is  reproached  by  many  as  an 
idealization  of  voluptuousness.  In  ISOO  he  settled  as 
privatdocent  at  Jena,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  a  poet,  publishing  his  productions  in  various  pe- 
riodicals. In  1802  he  lived  some  time  in  Dresden, 
and  then  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  Paris, 
where  he  also  published  "  Europa,"  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  fine  arts,  and  the  languages  of  the 
south,  particularly  those  of  India.  In  ISOS  he  pub- 
hshed a  treatise  on  the  language  and  wisdom  of  the 
Indians.  He  now  returned  to  Germany,  went  over 
with  his  wife  to  the  catholic  faith  at  Cologne,  and 
repaired  to  Vienna.  In  1S09  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  head-quarters  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
where  he  drew  up  several  powerful  proclamations. 
AVhen  peace  was  concluded,  he  again  delivered  lec- 
tures in  Vienna,  on  modern  history  and  the  literature 


of  all  nations.  His  limited  views  in  regard  to  rehgion, 
after  his  adoption  of  Catholicism,  appear  particularly 
in  his  modem  history.  In  1812  he  published  the 
"  German  Museum,"  and  gained  the  confidence  of 
Prince  Metternich  by  various  diplomatic  papers,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed  Austrian 
counsellor  of  legation  at  the  diet  in  Frankfort.  In 
ISIS  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  lived  as  secre- 
tary of  the  court,  and  counsellor  of  legation,  and 
published  "A  View  of  the  Present  Political  Relations," 
and  his  complete  works.  In  1S20  he  undertook  a 
periodical,  called  "  Concordia,"  intended  to  unite  the 
various  opinions  on  church  and  state  ;  but  he  did  not 
continue  it  long.  He  also  published,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  the  "  Writings  of  Novalis"  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Tieck,  and  one  volume  of  Florentine 
Memoirs  written  by  his  wife.  In  1S07  he  also  pub- 
lished a  German  translation  of  "  Corinna,"  before  the 
French  original  appeared.     He  died  in  August  1829. 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  FREDERIC  DANIEL 
ERNEST,  a  distinguished  German  theologian  and 
philologist,  who  was  born  at  Breslau  in  176S,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  academy  of  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren  at  Niesky.  In  17S7  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  this  society,  left  Barby,  where  he  had  begun 
the  study  of  theology,  and  went  to  Halle  to  continue 
it.  In  1 794,  after  having  been  employed  as  a  teacher, 
he  was  ordained  a  clergyman  and  appointed  assist- 
ant preacher  at  Landsbergon  the  Warte.  From  1796 
to  1S02  he  was  minister  in  the  Charite,  a  great  hospi- 
tal at  Berlin.  During  this  period  he  translated  "  Faw- 
cet's  Sermons,"  contributed  to  "  The  Athenaeum," 
conducted  by  the  two  Schlegels,  and  wrote  "  The 
Discourses  on  Religion,"  and  "  The  Monologues, 
and  Letters  of  a  Minister  out  of  Berlin."  He  soon 
after  imdertook  his  translation  of  Plato,  and  few 
men  have  ever  entered  so  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
that  great  philosopher.  In  1S02  he  published  his 
first  "  Collection  of  Sermons,"  which  has  since  been 
followed  by  two  others.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinarius  of  theology  at 
Halle,  and  preached  to  the  university.  In  1807, 
when  Halle  was  separated  from  Prussia,  he  went 
to  Berhn,  and  lectured  there,  as  well  as  preached 
with  the  greatest  boldness,  on  the  existing  state  of 
things,  although  a  hostile  force  under  Davoust  occu-  j 
pied  the  city.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  I 
the  Trinity  church  in  Berlin,  and  married.  In  1810, 
when  the  new  university  was  opened  in  that  city,  he 
was  appointed  professor  ordinarius,  as  he  had  been 
at  Halle  during  the  last  part  of  his  residence  there. 
In  IS  11  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  in  1814  secretary  of  the  philosophical 
class,  when  he  was  released  from  the  duties  which  he 
had  discharged  in  the  department  of  public  instruction 
in  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  At  this  period  he 
wrote  his  "  View  of  the  Study  of  Theology."  When 
Schmalz  strove  to  lower  the  elevated  feeling  of  the 
people  after  the  wars  of  1813,  14,  and  15,  to  a  tone 
more  convenient  for  an  absolute  government,  he 
brought  out  a  pungent  reply,  characterized  by  a  Pla- 
tonic style  of  reasoning.  His  last  work  was  his  "  Doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Faith." 

SCHLOSSER,  FREDERIC  CHRISTOPHER,  a 
distinguished  historical  writer,  who  was  born  at 
Jena  in  1776,  and  early  showed  a  strong  inchnation 
for  study.  In  1793  he  went  to  Gbttingen  to  study 
theology ;  and,  after  acting  for  several  years  as  a 
])rivate  tutor  in  several  families,  during  which  time 
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he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  history,  philology,  and 
philosophy,  with  great  industry,  and  subsequently 
as  a  teacher  in  classical  schools,  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  history  in  the  Lyceum  in  Frankfort,  and  in  1 8 1 7 
in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  His  "  Lives  of  Beza, 
and  Peter  Martyr,"  his  "  Universal  History,"  his 
"  General  View  of  the  History  and  Civihzation  of  the 
Ancients,"  and  his  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," display  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects, and  much  vigour  and  independence  of  thought. 
His  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  has  been 
translated  into  French. 

SCHMIDT,  MICHAEL  IGNATIUS,  a  German 
historian,  who  was  born  in  1736,  at  Amstein,  in 
Wurzburg,  and  studied  theology  in  the  catholic  se- 
minary at  Wurzburg.  During  the  seven  years'  war,  he 
went  to  Suabia,  received  a  benefice,  and  in  1771  was 
made  librarian  of  the  university  at  Wurzburg.  He  re- 
ceived by  degrees  higher  appointments  in  that  sove- 
reign bishopric,  did  much  for  education,  and  in  1778 
began  the  publication  of  his  "  German  History,"  to 
which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  em- 
press of  Austria  was  anxious  to  have  him  in  her  ser- 
vice, and  caused  him  to  be  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  archives.  Joseph  II.  made  him  teacher  of  his- 
tory to  his  nephew,  afterwards  emperor  Francis  I. 
After  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  at  Vienna,  he  died 
there  in  1794.  Schmidt  was  the  first  who  wrote 
a  really  good  history  of;  the  German  nation;  his 
predecessors  only  gave  the  history  of  the  empe- 
rors, of  the  empire,  or  the  estates.  His  chief  aim 
was  to  show  how  the  Germans  became  what  they 
are;  and  he  executed  his  plan  with  taste,  judgment, 
and  a  philosophical  spirit.  His  erudition  was  great, 
but  in  the  account  of  the  reformation  he  is  not  al- 
ways impartial  or  faithful.  This  extensive  work 
was  published  at  Ulm,  and  later  at  Vienna.  The 
Vienna  edition  of  the  early  history  is  in  eight  vo- 
lumes ;  of  the  modern  history  in  seventeen.  Dresch's 
"  History  of  Germany  since  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,"  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Schmidt  and 
MiUbiller. 

SCHNEIDER,  JOHN  GOTTLOB.— This  cele- 
brated philologist  was  born  at  Kolminl752,  and  stu- 
died under  Ernesti  at  Leipsic, where  awealthy relation 
in  Dresden  supported  him.  His  first  publication  was 
"  Observations  on  Anacreon,"  and  soon  after  which 
he  went  to  Gottingen,and  gained  the  favourof  Heyne, 
who  recommended  him  to  Brunck,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Strasburg,  to  assist  him  in  the  publication 
of  his  "  Analecta."  He  lived  in  this  place  three 
years,  and  then  received  an  invitation  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  there,  with 
Brunck,  published  "  Oppian."  For  thirty-four  years 
Schneider  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  there, 
and  published  a  great  number  of  critical  editions  of 
the  ancient  classics.  He  applied  himself  especially 
to  those  works  of  antiquity  which  related  to  natural 
science,  as  ^Elian's  "  History  of  Beasts,"  and  Nican- 
der's  two  didactic  poems  on  medicine,  with  the  Greek 
Scholia,  and  the  Periphrasis  of  Eutecnius.  His 
"  Historia  Amphibiorum,"  of  which  the  two  first 
volumes  appeared  in  1779,  from  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, was  not  completed.  After  thirty  years  of 
labour,  he  published  the  nine  remaining  books  of 
Aristotle,  containing  the  "  History  of  Beasts  ;"  also 
the  physical  and  meteorological  works  of  Epicurus, 
the  "  Analecta,"  relating  to  the  metallurgy  of  the 
ancients,  the  "  Eclogee  Physicse,"  &c.   His  excellent 
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Greek  Lexicon,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  is  the  basis  of  that  of  Passow,  and  of  the 
English-Greek  Lexicon  of  Donnegan,  (London, 
1831.)  It  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  in 
Germany.  He  also  edited  the '.  political  works  of 
Aristotle ;  the  works  of  Xenophon,  .i-Esop,  the 
"  Pseudo- Orpheus,"  the  "  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae," 
Vitruvius,  Theophrastus,  and  other  writers.  When 
the  university  was  removed,  in  1811,  from  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder  to  Breslau,  Schneider  went  thither,  and 
was  made  chief  librarian,  in  addition  to  his  other 
ofl!ice.     He  died  there,  in  January  1822. 

SCHNEIDER,  EULOGIUS,  a  German  priest, 
who  was  vicar  to  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Stras- 
burg, and  afterwards  public  accuser  before  the  cri- 
minal tribunal  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  'I'his  man  was 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  agents  of  Robespierre  and 
his  confederates.  Armed  with  the  authority  of  St. 
Just  and  Lebas,  commissioners  from  the  convention 
at  Strasburg,  Schneider  proceeded  through  the  de- 
partment with  a  body  of  troops,  and  followed  by  the 
guillotine,  on  which  he  immolated  citizens  of  every 
rank,  sex,  and  age,  where  interest  or  revenge  fur- 
nished the  slightest  motive  for  their  execution. 
Schneider  was  about  to  set  on  foot  noyades  at  Stras- 
burg, similar  to  those  of  Nantes,  when  he  was  cut 
short  in  his  career.  St.  Just  and  Lebas,  displeased, 
not  by  his  crimes,  but  by  his  arrogance,  had  him  ar- 
rested in  December  1793,  and  conveyed  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, and  guillotined  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

SCHNORR,  VEIT  JULIUS  VON  KAROLS- 
FELD,  an  historical  painter,  who  was  born  in  March 
1794  at  Leipsic,  where  his  father  was  director  of  the 
royal  academy  of  arts.  Julius  Schnorr  early  showed 
indications  of  talent.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  went 
with  his  two  elder  brothers  to  Vienna,  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing.  Michael 
Angelo's  powerful  genius  at  first  attracted  him,  but 
by  degrees  he  became  undecided  as  to  the  style  which 
he  should  adopt,  and  his  internal  struggle  was  so 
great  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  art 
in  despair,  and  becoming  a  mechanic,  when  his  fa- 
ther's counsels  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  He  was 
now  attracted  by  the  old  German  school — a  school 
which  has  great  merits,  but  was  at  that  time,  like 
many  other  things,  of  a  peculiarly  German  character, 
the  subject  of  exaggerated  admiration,  on  account  of 
the  great  incentives  to  patriotism  furnished  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Schnorr,  like  many 
others,  now  thought  that  the  ideal  of  painting  was 
to  be  found  in  the  simplicity  and  naivete,  but  at  the 
same  time  close  adherence  to  reality,  and  want  of 
elevation,  which  characterize  this  school ;  but  a  jour- 
ney to  Italy  inspired  him  with  juster  ideus.  On  the 
way  he  sketched  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  which  he 
finished  for  a  Scotch  gentleman.  Soon  after  the 
Marchese  Massimi  engaged  him  to  pamt  scenes  from 
Ariosto  in  fresco,  in  the  centre  saloon  of  his  villa  at 
Rome.  After  several  interruptions  from  the  Roman 
fever  Schnorr  completed  the  paintings  in  1S25.  They 
were  the  finest  among  the  productions  of  the  three 
partners  employed  in  adornmg  the  villa,  breathing  a 
truly  great  spirit.  Shortly  after  King  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia called  him  to  Munich,  wiiere  he  employed  him 
to  paint  scenes  from  the  Nibelungenlied. 

SCHOEN,  MARTIN,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
distinguished  German  painters.      He  was  born  at 
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Colmbach,  and  died  in  I486  at  Colmar.  The  Italians 
called  him  Buon  Martino,  or  Martino  d'Anversa. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  his  paintings,  chiefly 
on  scriptural  subjects,  are  Icnown  to  be  still  in  exist- 
ence. Schoen  was  remarkable  for  richness  of  inven- 
tion, and  for  the  life  of  his  figures. 

SCHOLL,  MAXIMILIAN  SAMSON  FREDE- 
RIC, a  distinguished  lawyer,  author,  bookseller,  and 
diplomatist,  who  was  born  in  1766  at  a  village  in 
Nassau-Saarbruck.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered the  university  of  Strasburg.  He  afterwards 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  lady  named  Krook,  and 
accompanied  her  and  her  family  in  their  travels 
through  France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Stras- 
burg in  1790,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  law.  The 
reign  of  terror  drove  him  to  Switzerland,  but  after 
the  fall  of  Robes])ierre  in  1795  he  returned  to  his 
country,  and,  with  a  man  named  Decker,  established 
a  printing-office  and  bookseller's  shop  at  Basle.  After 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  Decker  sold  his  share  in  the 
concern,and  Schollremoved  the  establishment  to  Paris. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris  he  was  ])laced, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  the  king,  he  remained  in  the  Prussian 
legation.  After  many  diplomatic  missions  he  was  in 
1819  appointed  a  privy  counsellor  in  Berlin,  and  re- 
ceived several  other  important  appointments.  Of 
many  excellent  works  which  he  wrote  and  published 
we  will  mention  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Littcrature  Ro- 
maine,"  "Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Grecque,"  "Con- 
grfes  de  Vienne,"  "  Annuaire  Gencalogique,"  "  Ta- 
bleau des  Peuples  qui  habitenl  I'Europe."  His  con- 
tinuation of  Koch's  "  Histoire  des  Traite  de  Pai.x"  is 
a  valuable  work.  The  "  Archives  Politiques"  forms 
a  supplement  to  it. 

SCHOMBERG,  FREDERIC  HERMANN, 
DUKE  OF,  a  distinguished  military  officer,  who 
was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  born  about  1619,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Count  Schomberg  by  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Dudley.  He  began  his  military  career  under 
Frederic  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  went  to 
France,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  prince 
of  Conde  and  Marshal  Turenne.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed in  Portugal,  and  established  the  independence 
of  that  kingdom,  obhging  the  Spaniards  to  recognise 
the  claims  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  He  commanded 
the  French  army  in  Catalonia  in  1672,  and  was  after- 
wards employed  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  obliged 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maestricht. 
For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  staff  of 
a  marshal  of  France  in  167.'^;  but  on  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Marshal  Schomberg,  who  was 
a  protestant,  quitted  the  French  service,  and  went  to 
Portugal.  Being  also  driven  from  that  country  on 
account  of  his  religion,  he  retired  to  Holland,  and 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenbmg.  He  came  to  England  in  l6SS^with 
"William  III.,  and,  after  the  revolution,  was  created 
a  duke,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  100,000/.  He  was 
sent  to  Ireland  in  the  following  year  to  oppose  the 
partisans  of  James  11.  Being  joined  by  King  Wil- 
liam, he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in 
which  he  lost  his  life  on  the  1st  of  July,  1690,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  an  accidental  shot  from  his  own  troops, 
as  he  was  passing  the  river  to  attack  the  enemv. 

SCHOREEL,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  Dutch 
painter,  who  received  his  name  from  Sohoreel,  a  vil-' 
lage  near  Alkmaer,  v/hcre  he  was  born  in  1495.    His 


love  of  painting  appeared  in  his  boyish  sports.  He 
copied  every  painted  window,  and  covered  with  deli- 
cate figures  every  horn-inkstand  that  came  in  his 
way.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  was  placed 
with  the  painter  'William  Cornells,  and,  three  years 
after,  he  travelled  to  Amsterdam  and,  entered  the 
establishment  of  Jacob  Cornells,  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated painters  and  engravers  on  wood  of  that  pe- 
riod. Here  he  spent  several  years.  He  next  repaired 
to  the  first  of  the  masters  then  living,  John  of  Ma- 
buse,  in  Utrecht.  The  disorderly  life  of  his  new 
master  disgusted  the  young  Schoreel ;  and  he  visited, 
successively,  many  large  cities,  where  there  were 
painters  of  eminence,  especially  Cologne  and  Spire, 
where  he  studied  architecture  and  perspective.  He 
also  visited  Diirer  in  Nuremberg,  and  was  received 
kindly.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Schoreel  passed 
through  Carinthia  to  Venice.  One  of  his  country- 
men, in  a  monastery  there,  persuaded  him  to  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  with  him  to  Palestine.  For  three 
years  he  remained  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
sketching  views  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country; 
and  a  large  painting,  probably  by  him,  is  still  in  the 
church,  in  the  place  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  been 
born.  On  his  return  he  spent  some  time  at  Rhodes, 
which  he  painted,  together  with  the  surrounding 
country  ;  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  among  the  works 
of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Giulio,  till  Adrian 
VI.,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  ascended  the  papal  chair  in 
1522,  and  committed  to  him  the  superintendence 
of  the  Belvedere.  'J'he  death  of  Adrian,  the  follow- 
ing year,  induced  Schoreel  to  return  home  through 
France  and  Amsterdam.  He  now  executed  many 
s])Iendid  paintings  in  Utrecht,  afterwards  in  Har- 
lem, and,  from  time  to  time,  in  other  cities  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1562.  He  has 
been  compared  with  John  vanEyck,  whom  he  equalled 
in  splendour  and  truth  of  colouring,  in  expression,  in 
warmth  of  representation  ;  and,  at  the  most,  was  in- 
ferior to  him  only  in  the  execution  of  particular  parts. 
Unhappily,  the  rage  of  the  fanatics,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  for  destroying  pictures,  was  fatal  to  many  of  his 
most  valuable  works. 

SCHREVELIUS,  CORNELIUS,  a  learned  critic, 
who  was  born  at  Harlem  about  1614.  His  father 
was  rector  of  the  school  of  Leyden,  in  which  office 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  1642.  The  latter 
had  taken  his  degree  in  medicine ;  but  on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  school,  he  turned  his  attention  exclu- 
sively to  classical  pursuits,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
published  several  Variorum  editions  of  the  classics, 
which  display  more  industry  than  taste  or  judgment. 
His  name  is  now  principally  known  by  a  Greek  and 
Latin  Dictionary,  which  has  been  often  reprinted 
in  most  countries  of  Europe.  An  edition,  with 
great  improvements,  by  Fleury-Lecluse,  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1820;  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
English,  with  very  extensive  additions  and  improve- 
ments, by  John  Pickering.     He  died  in  1667. 

SCHUBART,  CHRISTIAN  FREDERIC  DAN- 
IEL, a  German  poet  of  much  natural  talent,  but  of  a 
defective  education  and  an  irregular  life,  who  was 
born  in  1739,  at  Obersontheim,  in  Suabia.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  theology  at  Jena  in  175S,  but  his 
dissipation  involved  him  in  many  difficulties.  For 
some  time  he  supported  himself  by  preaching  ;  but 
music,  for  which  he  had  much  talent,  drew  him  a 
from  theology ;  and  in  1768  he  became  director  of  1 
music  at  Lud  wigs  burg,  near  Stuttgard,  but  gave        ' 
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himself  iip,  more  and  more,  to  dissipation,  so  that 
he  was  imprisoned  for  some  time,  and  exiled  from 
Wirtemherg.  He  now  lived  an  unsettled  life,  and  un- 
dertook various  employments,  which  he  was  always 
obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  irregular  life,  his 
attacks  upon  the  clergy,  &c.  His  chronicle  became  a 
popular  journal.  But  in  1777  he  was  seduced  into  the 
Wirtemberg  territory,  and  arrested  on  account  of 
some  things  which  he  had  written.  He  remained  ten 
years  in  prison  at  Hohenasperg,  but  was  liberated  at 
the  request  of  Mad.  Karschin,  and  made  director  of  the 
music  of  the  ducal  theatre  at  Stuttgard.  He  began 
several  works,  but,  before  they  were  completed,  he 
died,  in  1791.  His  poems,  which  contain  much  in- 
flated and  unpolished  matter, — interspersed,  how- 
ever, with  many  flashes  of  genius, — were  published 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1787,  in  two  volumes. 
His  miscellaneous  works  were  published  by  his  son. 

SCHULTENS,  ALBERT,  a  celebrated  orientalist, 
who  was  born  at  Groningen  in  I686,  studied  the- 
ology and  Arabic  at  that  place,  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  became  a  preacher  in  1711,  professor  of  the 
oriental  languages  in  1713,  and  in  1717  university 
preacher  at  Franeker.  His  chief  works,  "  Origines 
Hebrteae,"  and  "  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguag 
Hebraicas,"  had  an  important  influence  on  the  study 
of  eastern  languages. — His  son,  John  Jacob  Schultens, 
was  the  author  of  several  learned  dissertations  and 
treatises. — Henry  Albert  Schultens,  a  son  of  thelatter, 
who  was  born  at  Herborn  in  1749,  and  was  educated 
at  Leyden,  where  he  studied  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and 
afterwards  became  a  commoner  in  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  and  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
there.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  resided  until  the  death  of  his  father,  whom 
he  afterwards  succeeded  at  Leyden.  He  died  in 
1793.  Besides  his  Aral)ian  Anthology,  he  published 
an  edition  of  Pilpay's  Fables,  and  a  supplement  to  the 
"  Bibliutheque  Orientale"  of  D'Harbelut. 

SCHURMANN,  ANNE  MARIA,  a  celebrated 
literary  lady,  who  was  born  at  Cologne  in  I6O7. 
iier  parents  were  protestants  of  high  rank,  who  had 


her  education  conducted  by  the  first  masters ;  and  so 
well  did  she  profit  by  their  instruction  that  at  a  very 
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early  period  of  life  she  was  mistress  of  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabian  languages.  In  addition 
to  which,  she  was  well  versed  in  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving,  which  union  of  talents  pro- 
cured her  the  appellation  of  the  modern  Sappho. 
After  the  death  of  her  father  she  left  Cologne,  and 
settled  at  Utrecht  with  her  mother,  and  devoted  her 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  the  arts.  She 
corresponded  with  men  of  letters  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  was  visited  by  (dueen  Christina  and  other  dis- 
tinguished personages.  In  1653  she  formed  a  con- 
nexion with  the  celebrated  mystic  Labadie,  and  was 
believed  to  be  secretly  married  to  him.  She  embraced 
his  principles,  and  lived  for  some  years  with  him  at 
Altona  in  Holstein,  where  he  died  in  1674.  Imme- 
diately after  this  event,  she  assembled  his  followers, 
and  conducted  them  to  Wivert,  in  Friesland,  where 
her  own  death  took  place  in  1678.  Mademoiselle 
Schurmann  pubhshed  many  learned  works  :  among 
them  we  may  mention  her  "  Opiiscula  Hebrsea,  Grseca, 
Latina,  GaUica,  Prosaica  et  Metrica,"  and  her  disser- 
tation entitled  "De  Ingenii  Muliebris  ad  Doctrinara 
et  Meliores  Litteras  Aptitudine." 

SCHUYLER,  PHILIP,  a  distingiiLshed  American 
revolutionary  general,  who  was  born  at  Albany,  New 
York,  in  1731,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family. 
He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  war  which  commenced 
at  Lake  George  in  1775.  When  quite  young  he 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  and 
was  eminent  for  his  intelligence  and  influence.  To 
him  and  Governor  Clinton  it  was  chiefly  owing  that 
the  province  made  an  early  and  decided  resistance 
to  those  British  measures  which  terminated  in  the 
independence  of  the  colonies.  When  the  revolution 
commenced,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general,  and 
was  directed  to  proceed  immediately  from  New  York 
to  Ticonderoga,  to  secure  the  lakes,  and  make  pre- 
parations for  entering  Canada.  Being  taken  ill  in  Sep- 
tember, the  command  devolved  ujion  Montgomery. 
On  his  recovery,  he  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the 
management  of  the  aflTairs  in  the  northern  depart- 
ments. And  he  gave  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Indian  concerns.  On  the 
approach  of  Burgoyne  inl777,he  made  everyexertion 
to  obstruct  his  progress;  but  the  evacuation  of  Ticon- 
deroga by  St.  Clair  occasioning  unreasonable  jea- 
lousies in  regard  to  Schuyler  in  New  England,  he 
was  superseded  by  General  Gates  in  August,  and 
an  enquiry  was  directed  by  congress  to  be  made  into 
his  conduct.  He  was  afterwards,  though  not  in  the 
regular  service,  very  useful  to  his  country  in  the 
military  transactions  of  New  York.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  congress ;  and,  when  the  government 
of  the  United  States  commenced  its  operation  in 
1789,  he  was  appointed  a  senator  in  the  national 
legislature.  He  was  chosen  a  second  time,  in  1797, 
to  the  same  station.  In  the  senate  of  New  York  he 
contributed,  probably  more  than  any  other  man,  to 
the  code  of  laws  adopted  by  the  state.  He  died  at 
his  seat  near  Albany,  on  the  18lh  of  November,  1804, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed 
great  strength  of  mind  and  purity  of  intention.  In 
the  contrivance  of  plans  of  public  utility  he  was  wise 
and  circumspect,  and,  in  their  execution,  enterprising 
and  persevering. 

SCHWARTZ,  BERTHOLD.— This  celebrated 
ecclesiastic  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
eentury.  He  was  a  monk  of  Cologne,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms. 
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He  is  said  to  have  been  mixing  together  the  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder,— viz.  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal,  in  an  iron  mortar,  in  the  prosecution  of  some 

alchemical  researches,  when  the  composition  explod- 
ed, from  an  accidental  spark  occasioned  by  the  col- 
lision of  the  pestle  and  mortar.  The  former  being 
driven  forcibly  to  a  distance,  Berthold  thence  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  pieces  of  artillery.  Such 
is  the  story  commonly  told  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, said  to  have  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  There  is,  however,  much  discre- 
pancy in  the  accounts  of  this  discovery ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  in  1292,  was  ac- 
quainted with  an  inflammable  composition  similar  to 
gunpowder,  the  knowledge  of  which  Europeans  ap- 
pear to  have  derived  from  the  orientals. 

SCHWARTZENBERG,  CHARLES  PHILIP, 
PRIN'CE  OF,  a  celebrated  Austrian  field-marshal,  who 
was  born  at  Vienna  in  1771,  and  served  in  the  early 
wars  of  theFrench  revolution,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions.  In  1803  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  division  under  General  Mack,  and  at 
Ulm  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian 
forces.  After  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided, 
he  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  cavalry.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  at  which 
he  was  present,  was  fought  against  his  advice,  before 
Bennigsen  and  the  archduke  Charles  had  come  up. 
In  1808  Schwartzenberg  was  ambassador  to  the 
Russian  court,  and  in  1809  commanded  the  rear- 
guard after  the  battle  of  ^Yagram.  In  the  campaign 
in  1812  he  commanded  the  Austrian  auxihary  corps 
of  30,000  men  in  Galicia, — which,  however,  remain- 
ed almost  entirely  inactive, — and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  he  received  the  marshal's  staff.  In  1813  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  observation 
in  Bohemia;  and  after  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Austria,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  named  general- 
issimo of  the  aUied  forces.  After  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  he  commanded  the  allied  forces  on  the 
Upper  Rhine  ;  but  the  contest  was  decided  at  Water- 
loo without  his  participation.  The  prince  died  in 
1820.  Many  of  his  military  dispositions  have  been 
censured,  and  Napoleon  declared  that  he  could  not 
command  6000  men. 

SCHWEIGHAUSER,  JOHN,  a  distinguished 
German  philologist,  who  was  born  at  Strasburg  in 
1742,  and  became  professor  of  the  Greek  and  orien- 
tal languages  in  tliat  place  in  1778.  He  pubhshed 
valuable  editions  of  Polybius,  Athenaeus,  Arrian, 
Epictetus,  &c.,  and  especially  of  Herodotus.  His 
academical  writings  were  published  in  1807,  and  in 
1824  appeared  his  "  Lexicon  Herodotum."  He  died 
in  1830. 

SCHWERIN,  KURT  CHRISTOPHER,  a  Prus- 
sian field-marshal,  who  was  born  in  16S4  in  Swe- 
dish Pomerania,  and,  after  having  served  in  the 
Dutch  armies,  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1720, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general.  Frederic  II.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1740,  esteemed  him  very 
hio-hly,  created  him  field-marshal  and  count,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Austrian 
succession  war  in  1741.  In  1756  he  was  again  placed 
in  command  of  one  of  the  Prussian  armies,  and  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  before  Prague,  in  1757- 

SCOn\  SIR  WALTER.— This  illustrious  Scot- 
tish writer  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  of 
August,  1777.  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.,  writer  to  the  Signet,  by  Anne,   daughter  of 
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Dr.  John  Rutherford,  professor  of  the  practice  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  This  lady, 
who  received  an  excellent  education,  lived  in  habits 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  best  literary  society 
which  that  city  then  produced.  Mrs.  Scott  possessed 
superior  natural  talents,  had  a  good  taste  for  poetry, 
and  great  conversational  powers.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  in  her  youth  with  Allan 
Ramsay,  Beattie,  Blacklock,  and  other  Scottish  au- 
thors of  the  last  century;  and  independently  of  the 
influence  which  her  own  talents  and  acquirements 
may  have  given  her  in  training  the  opening  mind  of 
her  distinguished  son,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  have 
been  greatly  indebted  to  her  for  his  introduction,  in 
early  life,  into  the  literary  and  intellectual  society  of 
which  she  and  her  near  relations  were  ornaments. 


Sir  Walter  was  connected,  both  by  the  father  and 
mother's  side,  with  several  Scottish  families  of  an- 
cient lineage  and  renown.  His  maternal  grandmother 
was  a  daughter  of  Swinton  of  Swinton,  a  border 
family  whose  chivalric  ancestor  he  has  celebrated  in 
his  drama  of  "  Hahdon  Hill ;"  and  through  his  father 
he  was  descended,  though  more  remotely,  from  the 
Scotts  of  Harden,  in  which  race  the  chieftainship  of 
that  doughty  border  clan  is  understood  to  reside. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  his  more  imme- 
diate ancestor  in  this  warlike  line  was  a  quaker. 
This  schismatic,  to  whom  his  illustrious  descendant 
has  humorously  referred  in  some  of  his  fictitious 
works,  was  Walter  Scott,  of  Raeburn,  third  son 
of  Sir  William  Scott,  of  Harden.  He  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration,  and,  having  embraced 
the  tenets  of  quakerism,  he  was  on  this  account 
most  iniquitously  persecuted  by  the  government  of 
the  day.  He  was  imprisoned  first  in  the  tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh,  and  aftenvards  in  the  gaol  of  Jedburgh, 
where  even  his  own  family  were  denied  access  to 
him.  What  was  still  more  cruelly  oppressive,  his 
three  children  were,  by  an  edict  of  the  Scotch  privy 
council,  removed  altogether  out  of  his  control,  and 
placed  for  their  education,  at  his  expense,  under  the 
tuition  of  other  relatives,  with  a  view  to  imbue  them 
with  principles  altogether  alien  to  those  their  parent 
had  conscientiously  adopted.  And  this  most  arbi- 
trary purpose,  it  appears,  was  fully  attained  ;  for  the 
quaker  Walter's  three  children  became  such  stanch 
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Jacobites,  that  the  second  son,  who  was  great  grand- 
father to  the  poet,  in  testimony  of  his  devotion  to  the 
unhappy  house  of  Stuart,  bound  himself  at  the  re- 
volution, by  a  vow,  which  he  kept  till  his  dying  day, 
never  to  shave  his  beard  till  the  exiled  race  were 
restored  to  the  British  throne ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance he  acquired  among  his  compatriots  on  the 
border  the  name  of  Beardie.  Strong  Jacobite  pre- 
dilections thus  became  hereditary  in  the  family,  and 
descended  to  the  infant  poet,  mingled  with  all  the 
endearing  and  exciting  associations  of  family  pride 
and  feudal  tradition.  Like  many  other  distinguished 
persons,  however,  Scott  in  his  boyhood  was  subject 
to  precarious  healtii — a  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned his  removal  from  the  confinement  of  his 
father's  house,  in  the  College-Wynd  at  Edinburgh, 
to  his  grandfather's  residence  among  the  romantic 
hills  of  Roxburghshire.  Here,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  he  wandered,  and  by  Smaylholme  Tower, 
a  deserted  little  border-fort,  musing  upon  many  an 
olden  legend.  How  vividly  these  scenes  dwelt  upon 
his  youthful  mind,  may  be  seen  in  his  poetry,  and 
no  where  more  conspicuously  than  in  "  Marmion  :" — 

•'Thus  whilst  I  ope  tlie  measure  wild. 
Of  tales  which  charmed  me  when  a  child; 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime 
Eeturn  the  thoughts  of  earlj'  time; 
And  feeUngs  roused  in  life's  first  day 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay; 
Then  rise  those  cra?s,  that  mountain  tower, 
AVhich  charm'd  my  fancy's  wak'ning  hour." 

The  tower  of  Smaylholme,  perched  high  amid  the 
crags,  overlooks  the  country  in  every  direction. 
Defended  on  three  sides  by  a  morass  and  precipitous 
cliffs,  it  is  accessible  only  by  a  steep  and  a  rocky 
path  from  the  west.  Although  partially  in  ruins, 
the  traveller  might  not  long  ago  have  climbed  up  to 
the  bartizan  at  the  summit  of  the  castle.  The  charm 
of  the  spot  would  certainly  not  be  diminished  in  the 
mind  of  Scott,  by  the  recollection  that  the  tower, 
together  with  the  adjoining  lands,  was  the  property 
of  his  relation,  Mr.  Scott,  of  Harden.  Hither,  after 
long  previous  wandering,  he  would  scramble  up,  car- 
rying with  him  a  store  of  books  such  as  he  delighted 
to  dream  over.  The  place  formed  a  kind  of  poetical 
observatory,  where  he  watched  the  varied  aspects  of 
the  landscape,  now  darkened  by  the  sweeping  storm 
that  howled  through  the  desolate  fortress,  and  now 
cheered  by  the  shifting  sunlight  of  an  April  or  an 
October  day.  The  scene  of  his  noble  ballad, "  The  Eve 
of  St.  John,"  was  laid  here.  These  poetic  visions, 
however,  were  not  the  best  preparation  for  a  course 
of  education  at  the  Edinburgh  high  school,  where 
Scott  was  duly  entered.  The  colloquies  of  Corde- 
rius,  Caesar's  commentaries,  and  Cornelius  Nepos, 
were  not  half  so  soothing  to  the  mind  of  the  young 
scholar  as 

"  patriot  battles  won  of  old 
By  Wallace  wight,  and  Bruce  the  bold. 
Stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor 
To  fight  each  combat  o'er  and  o'er, 
Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 
The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display'd." 

One  of  the  first  persons  w'no  discovered  the  damm- 
ing of  young  Scott's  genius  was  a  Mrs.  Cockburn. 
She  thus  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  dated  1777  : — 

*  *  *  *  "  J  jast  night  supped  at  Mr.  Walter 
Scott's.  He  has  the  most  extraordinary  genius  of  a 
boy  I  ever  saw.  He  was  reading  a  poem  to  his 
mother  when  I  went  in.  I  made  him  read  on;  it 
was  the  description  of  a  shipwreck.     His  passion  rose 
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with  the  storm.  He  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands. 
'  There's  the  mast  gone,'  says  he  ;  '  crash  it  goes  ! — 
they  will  all  perish  ! '  After  his  agitation,  he  turns 
to  me.  '  That  is  too  melancholy,'  says  he  ;  '  I  had 
better  read  you  something  more  amusing.'  I  pre- 
ferred a  little  chat,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  Milton 
and  other  books  he  was  reading,  which  he  gave  me 
wonderfully.  One  of  his  observations  was,  '  How 
strange  it  is  that  Adam,  just  new  come  into 
the  world,  should  know  every  thing — that  must 
be  the  poet's  fancy,'  says  he.  But  when  he  was 
told  he  was  created  perfect  by  God,  he  instantly 
yielded.  When  taken  to  bed  last  night,  he  told  his 
aunt  he  liked  that  lady.  'What  lady?'  says  she. 
'  Why,  Mrs.  Cockburn  ;  for  I  think  she  is  a  virtuoso, 
like  myself.'  '  Dear  Walter,'  says  aunt  Jenny,  'what 
is  a  virtuoso  ? '  '  Don't  ye  know  ?  Why,  it's  one 
who  wishes  and  will  know  every  thing.'  Now,  sir, 
you  will  think  this  a  i-ery  silly  story.  Pray,  what 
age  do  you  suppose  this  boy  to  be  ?  Name  it  now, 
before  I  tell  you.  Why,  twelve  or  fourteen.  No 
such  thing  ;  he  is  not  quite  six  years  old." 

With  regard  to  Scott's  progress  at  the  high  school, 
we  are  told  some  change  for  the  better  took  place, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  class  of  the  rector. 
Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  who,  in  his  peculiar  depart- 
ment, was  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius,  and 
evinced  the  most  persevering  industry.  Deeply  read 
in  the  classics,  the  doctor  took  a  real  and  enthusias- 
tic interest  in  his  own  studies ;  in  fact,  might  be 
represented  as  conferring  in  a  hmited  degree  the 
same  services  respecting  Roman  hterature,  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  afterwards  effected  with  regard  to  the 
remnants  of  old  minstrelsy.  He  traced  out  ideas, 
as  well  as  words,  to  their  origin ;  and  delighted,  by 
means  of  parallel  passages,  to  illustrate  and  revive 
the  great  characters  of  antiquity,  and  explain  ancient 
manners  and  customs,  so  that  their  tendency  might 
be  thoroughly  felt  and  understood.  Through  the 
day  he  was  of  course  occupied  with  his  duties  as 
head  master;  and  his  publications  (especially,  for 
example,  the  ancient  geography)  requiring  much 
time,  as  well  as  labour,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising, 
all  the  year  round,  at  four  in  the  morning.  Conse- 
quently in  winter  he  betook  himself  to  the  kitchen, 
where,  by  the  aid  of  a  "  happin  peat,"  left  in  the 
grate  overnight,  he  kindled  a  good  fire,  without 
troubling  any  of  his  small  establishment  to  assist 
him.  Hither  he  brought  his  table  and  books,  and 
passed  many  an  hour  in  writing  or  research  long 
before  others  thought  of  commencing  the  business  of 
the  day.  Among  Dr.  Adam's  peculiarities  was  his 
activity  as  a  pedestrian,  by  which  his  health  and 
spirits  were  promoted  and  preserved  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  His  example  of  temperance  and  early 
rising  is  thought,  not  without  justice,  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  youthful  scholar  in  after  time;  but 
though  he  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  activity  of 
his  tutor,  all  his  efforts  to  imbue  him  with  the  spirit 
of  classical  learning  proved  ineffectual,  and  he  de- 
parted from  the  high  school  without  exciting  any 
anticipation  of  future  celebrity. 

However  backward  the  schoolboy  Scott  might  have 
been  in  regard  to  classical  attainments,  [he  had, 
it  seems,  even  then  acquired  a  high  character  as  a 
romancer.  Of  this  curious  fact  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  in  the  general  introduction  to  the  new 
edition  of  "  The  Waverley  Novels  :" — 

"  I  must  refer  to  a  very  early  period  of  mj  life  were 
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I  to  point  out  my  first  achievements  as  a  tale-teller ; 
but  I  believe  some  of  my  old  schoolfellows  can  still 
bear  witness  that  I  had  a  distinguished  character  for 
that  talent,  at  a  time  when  the  applause  of  my  com- 
panions was  my  recompence  for  the  disgraces  and 
punishments  which  the  future  romance-writer  in- 
curred for  being  idle  himself,  and  keeping  others 
idle,  during  hours  that  should  have  been  employed 
on  our  tasks.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  my  holidays 
was  to  escape  with  a  chosen  friend,  who  had  the  same 
taste  with  myself,  and  alternately  to  recite  to  each 
other  such  wild  adventures  as  we  were  able  to  devise. 
AVe  told,  each  in  turn,  interminable  tales  of  knight- 
errantry,  and  battles,  and  enchantments,  which  were 
continued  from  one  day  to  another,  as  opportunity 
offered,  without  our  ever  thinking  of  bringing  them 
to  a  conclusion.  As  we  observed  a  strict  secresy  on 
the  subject  of  this  intercourse,  it  acquired  all  the  cha- 
racter of  a  concealed  pleasure;  and  we  used  to  select 
for  the  scenes  of  our  indulgence,  long  walks  through 
the  solitary  and  romantic  environs  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
Salisbury  Craigs,  Braid  Hills,  and  similar  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  recollection  of 
those  holidays  still  forms  an  oasis  in  the  pilgrimage 
which  I  have  to  look  back  upon." 

He  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  Octo- 
ber 1783,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  attended  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes 
for  two  seasons,  and  that  of  logic  one  season.  If  he 
entered  any  other  classes  it  seems  probable  that  his 
irregular  health  had  interrupted  his  attendance.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  had  little  opportunity, 
«ven  if  he  had  had  the  ambition,  to  distinguish 
himself  at  college  ;  and  he  then  entered  the  world 
with  a  very  desultory,  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  clas- 
sics, apparently  a  rather  defective  education.  Nor 
was  his  course  of  private  reading  much  calculated  to 
remedy  that  disadvantage.  He  thus  describes,  in  the 
autobiographical  chapter  already  referred  to,  the  in- 
tellectual dissipation  to  which  he  was  at  that  period 
devoted. 

"When  boyhood,  advancing  into  youth,  required 
more  serious  studies  and  graver  cares,  a  long  illness 
threw  me  back  on  the  kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if  it  were 
by  a  sjjecies  of  fatality.  My  indisposition  arose,  in 
part  at  least,frommy  havingbrokenablood-vessel,and 
motion  and  speech  were  for  a  long  time  pronounced 
positively  dangerous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  con- 
fined strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  time  I  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  to  eat  more  than 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or  to  have  more  co- 
vering than  one  thin  counterpane.  When  the  reader 
is  informed  that  I  was  at  this  time  a  growing  youth, 
%vith  the  spirits,  appetite,  and  impatience  of  Hfteen, 
and  suff'ered,  of  course,  greatly  under  this  severe  re- 
gimen, which  the  repeated  return  of  my  disorder  ren- 
dered indispensable,  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  I 
was  abandoned  to  my  own  discretion,  so  far  as  read- 
ing (my  almost  sole  amusement)  was  concerned,  and 
still  less  so,  that  I  abused  the  indulgence  which  left 
my  time  so  much  at  my  own  disposal. 

"There  was  at  this  time  a  circulating  library  at 
Edinburgh,  founded,  I  believe,  by  the  celebrated 
Allan  Ramsay,  which,  besides  containing  a  most  re- 
spectable collection  of  books  of  every  description, 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  peculiarly  rich  in 
works  of  fiction.  It  exhibited  specimens  of  every 
kind,  from  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  ponder- 
ous folios  of  Cyrus  and  Cassandra,  down  to  the  most 


approved  works  of  later  times.  I  was  plunged  into 
this  great  ocean  of  reading  without  compass  or  pilot ; 
and  unless  when  some  one  had  the  charity  to  play  at 
chess  with  me,  I  was  allowed  to  do  nothing,  save 
read,  from  morning  to  night.  I  was,  in  kindness  and 
pity,  which  was  perhaps  erroneous,  however  natural, 
permitted  to  select  my  sul)jects  of  study  at  my  own 
pleasure,  upon  the  same  principles  that  the  humours 
of  children  are  indulged  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
As  my  taste  and  appetite  were  gratified  in  nothing 
else,  I  indemnified  myself  by  becoming  a  glutton  of 
books.  Accordingly,  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the 
old  romances,  old  plays,  and  epic  poetry,  in  that  for- 
midable collection,  and  no  doubt  was  unconsciously 
amassing  materials  for  the  task  in  which  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  be  so  much  employed. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  in  all  respects  abuse 
the  license  permitted  me.  Familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  specious  miracles  of  fiction  brought  with  it 
some  degree  of  satiety,  and  I  began  by  degrees  to 
seek  in  histories,  memoirs,  voyages  and  travels,  and 
the  like,  events  nearly  as  wonderful  as  those  which 
were  the  work  of  imagination,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  they  were,  at  least,  in  a  great  measure 
true.  The  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  during  which  I 
was  left  to  the  service  of  my  own  free  will,  was 
followed  by  a  temporary  residence  in  the  country, 
where  I  was  again  very  lonely,  but  for  the  amusement 
which  I  derived  from  a  good  though  old-fashioned 
library.  The  vague  and  wild  use  which  I  made  of 
this  advantage  I  cannot  describe  better  than  by  refer- 
ring my  reader  to  the  desultory  studies  of  Waverley 
in  a  similar  situation  ;  the  passages  concerning  whose 
reading  were  imitated  from  recollections  of  my  own." 
After  his  sixteenth  year  his  health  rapidly  improved, 
a  change  to  which  his  addiction  to  rural  pursuits 
mainly  contributed.  The  nature  of  his  future  pro- 
fession became  now  a  subject  of  consideration ;  and 
his  peculiar  habits  seemed  to  suggest  his  fitness  for 
the  law.  The  first  steps  of  the  legal  aspirant  at 
Edinburgh  are  any  thing  but  delightful.  Sir  Walter, 
though  entertaining  no  partiality  for  his  profession, 
contrived  to  be  punctual  in  his  attendance,  and  to 
escape  the  seduction  of  the  "  Stove  school."  The  ac- 
tivity of  his  mind  found  a  resource  in  the  study  of 
foreign  languages,  to  which  he  a])plied  himself  with 
great  industry,  and  soon  made  a  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  Itahan,  French,  and  German ;  but  his 
knowledge  was  limited  to  the  power  of  translating ; 
to  the  philology  of  a  language  he  always  retained  an 
insu])erable  aversion ;  yet  his  critical  knowledge  of 
French  must  have  been  by  no  means  despicable,  if, 
as  we  are  assured,  he  read  through  nearly  all  the  old 
romances  in  that  tongue.  But  from  Germany  came 
the  light  which  kindled  his  imagination ;  he  belonged 
to  a  small  club  who  studied  German  under  Dr.  Wil- 
lich,  who  wished  to  lead  his  pupils  through  all  the 
critical  difficulties  of  the  language;  but  Scott,  whose 
only  aim  in  the  acquirement  of  it  was  to  gain  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  dramatic  treasures  it  contained, 
adopted  a  method  of  his  own,  to  the  dismay  of  his 
instructor,  and  the  laughter  of  his  class-fellows.  At 
that  time  German  books  were  scarce  commodities  in 
the  Scotch  metropolis;  but  Scott,  having  obtained 
the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Blirger,  began  to 
dash  out  a  free  translation  of  the  whole  with  a  most 
spirited  perseverance. 

At  the  end  of  June  1792  the  poet's  father,  when 
speaking  of  him  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  says, — "I 
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have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  my  son  has  passed 
his  private  Scots  law  examinations  with  good  appro- 
bation." Shortly  after  this  he  was  "gowned,"  for  the 
particulars  of  which  ceremony,  and  the  "  bit  chack  of 
dinner"  which  followed  it,  we  must  refer  our  readers, 
to  "Redgauntlet"  and  the  following  pleasant  anecdote : 
— "  I  have  often  heard  both  Alan  and  Darsie  laugh 
over  their  reminiscences  of  the  imj)ortant  day  when 
they  '  put  on  the  gown.'  After  the  ceremony  was 
completed,  and  they  had  mingled  for  some  time  with 
the  crowd  of  barristers  in  the  outer  court,  Scott  said 
to  his  comrade,  mimicking  the  air  and  tone  of  a 
Highland  lass  waiting  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  to 
be  hired  for  the  harvest  work, — '  We've  stood  here 
an  hour  by  the  Tron,  hinny,  and  diel  a  ane  has 
speered  our  price.'  Some  friendly  solicitor,  how- 
ever, gave  him  a  guinea  fee  before  the  court  rose ; 
and  as  they  walked  down  the  High  Street  together, 
he  said  to  Mr.  Clerk,  in  passing  a  hosier's  shop, — 
*This  is  a  sort  of  a  wedding  day,  WiUie,  I  think  I 
must  go  in  and  buy  me  a  new  night-cap.'  He  did 
so  accordingly ;  perhaps  this  was  Lord  Jeffrey's 
'portentous  machine.'  His  first  fee  of  any  conse- 
quence, however,  was  expended  on  a  silver  taper- 
stand  for  his  mother,  which  the  old  lady  used  to 
point  to  with  great  satisfaction,  as  it  stood  on  her 
chimney-piece  five-and-twenty  years  afterwards." 

The  five  years  which  had  elapsed  between  the  time 
when  Walter  Scott  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  his 
wedding-day,  were  years  of  developement,  for  during 
that  period  he  came  before  the  world  as  the  translator 
of  "  Lenore" — of  trial,  for  the  lady  of  his  love  mar- 
ried another — of  enjoyment,  for  he  was  making  new 
friends  every  day,  and  enlarging  the  resources  of 
that  mind,  which  to  him,  indeed,  "a  kingdom  was." 
Not  the  least  delightful  of  his  studies  were  those 
made  from  life  and  the  open  air,  during  his  raids 
into  Liddesdale.  In  the  early  part  of  the  following 
letter,  the  love  aflair  to  which  we  have  alluded  is 
mentioned  with  as  much  earnestness  as  delicacy. 

"  It  gave  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  find,  by 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  current,  that 
you  have  formed  precisely  the   same  opinion   with 

me,  both  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 's 

letter  as  highly  flattering  and  favourable,  and  to  the 
mode  of  conduct  I  ought  to  pursue — for,  after  all, 
what  she  has  pointed  out  is  the  most  prudent  line  of 
conduct  for  us  both,  at  least  till  better  days,  which,  I 
thinkmyself  now  entitled  to  suppose,  she  as  well  as  I 
myself,  will  look  forward  to  with  pleasure.  If  you  were 
surprised  at  reading  the  important  billet,  you  may 
guess  how  agreeably  I  was  so  at  receiving  it ;  for  I 
had  to  anticipate  disappointment — struggled  to  sup- 
press every  rising  gleam  of  hope,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  describe  the  mixed  feelings  her  letter 
occasioned,  Avhich,  entre  nous,  terminated  in  a  very 
hearty  fit  of  crying.  I  read  over  her  epistle  about 
ten  times  a-day,  and  always  with  new  admiration  of 
her  generosity  and  candour;  and  as  often  take  shame 
to  myself  for  the  mean  suspicions  which,  after  know- 
ing her  so  long,  I  could  listen  to,  while  endeavouring 
to  guess  how  she  would  conduct  herself.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  my  amour  propre, 
which  one  would  expect  should  have  been  exalted, 
has  sufiFered  not  a  little  on  this  occasion,  through  a 
sense  of  my  own  unworthiness,  pretty  similar  to  that 
which  afflicted  Linton  upon  sitting  down  at  Keir's 
table.  I  ought  perhaps  to  tell  you,  what  indeed  you 
will  perceive  from  her  letter,  that  I  was  always  atten- 
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tive,  while  consulting  with  you  upon  the  subject  of 
my  declaration,  rather  to  under  than  over-rate  the 
extent  of  our  intimacy.  By  the  way,  I  must  not  omit 
mentioning  the  respect  in  which  I  hold  your  know- 
ledge of  the  fair  sex,  and  your  capacity  of  advising 
in  these  matters,  since  it  certainly  is  to  your  encourage- 
ment that  I  owe  the  present  situation  of  my  affairs. 
I  wish  to  God,  that,  since  you  have  acted  as  so  useful 
an  auxiliary  during  my  attack,  which  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  enemy  to  terms,  you  would  next  sit 
down  before  some  fortress  yourself;  and  were  it  as 
impregnable  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  I  should,  not- 
withstanding, have  the  highest  expectations  of  your 
final  success.  Not  a  line  from  poor  Jack — What 
can  he  be  doing  ?  Moping,  I  suppose,  about  some 
watering  place,  and  deluging  himself  with  [specifics 
of  every  kind ;  or  lowering  and  snorting  in  one 
corner  of  a  post-chaise,  with  Kennedy,  as  upright 
and  cold  as  a  poker,  stuck  into  the  other.  As  for 
Linton  and  Crab,  I  anticipate  with  pleasure  their 
marvellous  adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr. 
Black's  self-denying  ordinance  will  run  a  shrewd 
chance  of  being  neglected.  They  will  be  a  source  of 
fun  for  the  winter  evening  conversations.  Methinks 
I  see  the  pair  upon  the  mountains  of  Tipperary — 
John  with  a  beard  of  three  inches,  united  and  blended 
with  his  shaggy  black  locks,  an  ellwand-looking 
cane  with  a  gilt  head,  in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle  in 
a  handkerchief  over  his  shoulder,  exciting  the  cupi- 
dity of  every  Irish  rapparee  who  passes  him,  by  his 
resemblance  to  a  Jew  pedlar  who  has  sent  forward 
his  pack. — Linton,  tired  of  trailing  his  long  legs, 
exalted  in  state  upon  an  Irish  garron,  without  stir- 
rups, and  a  halter  on  its  head,  tempting  every  one 
to  ask, — 

'  Who  is  that  upon  the  pony, 
So  loni.',  so  lean,  so  raw,  so  bony?' 

— calculating,  as  he  moves  along  the  expenses  of  the 
salt  horse,  and  grinning  a  ghastly  smile,  when  the 
hollow  voice  of  his  fellow-traveller  observes,  '  God  ! 
Adam,  if  ye  gang  on  at  this  rate,  the  eight  shiUings 
and  sevenpence  halfpenny  will  never  carry  us  for- 
ward to  my  uncle's  at  Lisburn.'  Enough  of  a 
thorough  Irish  expedition. 

"  We  have  a  great  marriage  towards  here — Scot 
of  Harden,  and  a  daughter  of  Count  Bruhl,  the  fa- 
mous chess- pla3'er,  a  lady  of  sixteen  quarters,  half- 
sister  to  the  Wyndhams.  I  wish  they  may  come 
down  soon,  as  we  shall  have  fine  racketting,  of  which 
I  will,  probably,  get  my  share.  I  think  of  being  in 
town  some  time  next  month,  but  whether  for  good 
and  all,  or  only  for  a  visit,  I  am  not  certain.  O,  for 
November !  Our  meeting  will  be  a  little  embarrass- 
ing one.  How  will  she  look,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  are  the 
important  subjects  of  my  present  conjectures — how 
different  from  what  they  were  three  M-eeks  ago  !  I 
give  you  leave  to  laugh,  when  I  tell  you  seriously,  I 
had  begun  to  '  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine,'  upon  the 
subject ;  but  now,  after  the  charge  I  have  received, 
it  were  a  shame  to  resemble  Pharaoh's  lean  kine.  If 
good  living  and  plenty  of  exercise  can  avert  that  cala- 
mity, I  am  in  httle  danger  of  disobedience,  and  so, 
to  conclude  classically, 

"  '  Dicite  lo  poean,  et  lo  bis  dicite  poean  ! — 
"  '  Jubeo  te  bene  valere. 
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The  translation  of  "  Lenore,"  we  find,  bears  the  date 
of  the  autumn  of  1794  ;  but  the  history  of  this,  its 
success,  and  its  hterary  censequences,  are  too  well 
known  to  our  readers  (thanks  to  Scott's  own  inimi- 
table  prefaces)  to  call  for  further  allusion.  The 
"  little  volume,  containing  one  or  two  other  transla- 
tions and  ballads,  which  has  no  author's  name  on  the 
title-page," — the  first  of  so  brilliant  a  series, — was, 
however,  not  published  till  October  1796.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  we  find  Scott's  loyal 
feelings,  as  well  as  his  chivalresque  humour,  indulged 
by  his  being  made  quarter-master  of  a  corps  of 
volunteer  cavalry,  raised  under  the  prevalent  appre- 
hension of  a  French  invasion 

In  the  autumn  of  1796,  while  exploring  the  Eng- 
lish lakes,  with  his  brother  and  Adam  Ferguson, 
he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Gilsland — "  the  St. 
Ronan's  well"  of  that  district ;  and  here,  at  a  ball, 
was  presented  to  Miss  Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter 
— the  lady  to  whom,  on  the  29th  of  the  subsequent 
December,  he  was  married.  Previous  to  this  event 
many  letters  passed  between  them,  which  have  since 
been  collected  and  published  by  Sir  Walter's  son-in- 
law,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Lockhart.  Our  limits  will 
only  permit  of  the  insertion  of  one  of  these  interest- 
ing documents — it  was  written  by  Miss  Carpenter, 
and  displays  an  admirable  mixture  of  modesty,  arch- 
ness and  affection : — 

"  Carlisle,  November  27th. 

"  You  have  made  me  very  triste  all  day.  Pray 
never  more  complain  of  being  poor.  Are  you  not 
ten  times  richer  than  I  am  ?  Depend  on  yourself 
and  your  profession.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  rise 
very  high,  and  be  a  great  rich  man,  but  we  should 
look  down  and  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and  banish 
all  disagreeable  thoughts.  We  shall  do  very  well. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  have  such  a  bad  head, 
I  hope  I  shall  nurse  away  all  your  aches.  I  think 
you  write  too  much.  When  I  am  mistress  I  shall 
not  allow  it.  How  very  angry  I  should  be  with  you 
if  you  were  to  part  with  '  Lenore.'  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve I  should  think  it  an  unnecessary  expense  where 
your  health  and  pleasure  can  be  concerned  ?  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  you,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  don't 
give  up  the  cavalry,  as  I  love  any  thing  that  is  stylish. 
Don't  forget  to  find  a  stand  for  the  old  carriage,  as  I 
shall  like  to  keep  it,  in  case  we  should  have  to  go  any 
journey  ;  it  is  so  much  more  convenient  than  the  post- 
chaises,  and  will  do  very  well  till  we  can  keep  our 
carriage.  What  an  idea  of  yours  was  that  to  men- 
tion where  you  wish  to  have  your  bones  laid !  If 
you  were  married,  I  should  think  you  were  tired  of 
me.  A  very  pretty  compliment  before  marriage.  I 
hope  sincerely  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  that  day. 
If  you  always  have  those  cheerful  thoughts,  how  very 
pleasant  and  gay  you  must  be. 

"  Adieu,  my  dearest  friend  ;  take  care  of  j'ourself 
if  you  love  me,  as  I  have  no  wish  that  you  should 
visit  that  beautiful  and  romantic  scene,  the  burying- 
place.  Adieu,  once  more,  and  beUeve  that  you  are 
loved  very  sincerely  by  C.  C." 

After  his  marriage  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
North  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  occasionally 
made  what  he  called  "  raids"  into  Liddesdale,for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  ballad  poetry  of  that  ro- 
mantic and  most  primitive  district.  It  was  not  only 
necessary  on  these  occasions  to  write  down  old  bal- 
lads from  recitation,  but  also  to  collect  the  materials 
for  writing  notes  and  explanations,  by  which  the 
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ballads  themselves  might  be  illustrated.  The  result 
of  these  "  raids"  appeared  in  his  work  entitled  "  The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  This  work  issued 
from  the  press  in  1802,  and  it  displayed,  both  in  the 
text  and  notes,  a  great  deal  of  learning,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  a  district  of  Scotland  which 
had  previously  attracted  but  little  attention. 

Some  amusing  anecdotes  have  been  printed,  and 
others  are  yet  extant  in  oral  tradition  among  the 
border  hills,  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  col- 
lection of  these  ballads.  The  old  women,  who 
were  almost  the  only  remaining  depositaries  of  an- 
cient song  and  tradition,  though  proud  of  being  so- 
licited to  recite  them  by  "  so  grand  a  man"  as  "  an 
Edinburgh  advocate,"  could  not  repress  their  asto- 
nishment that  "  a  man  o'  sense  an'  lair"  (learning) 
should  spend  his  time  in  writing  into  a  book  "  auld 
ballads  and  stories  of  the  bluidy  border  wars  and 
papish  times. 

Mr.  Hogg  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter, 
and  gave  the  following  interesting  account  of  his 
visit  to  Ettrick  Forest,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
materials  for  those  valuable  remains  of  "  Scottish 
Minstrelsy,"  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  He 
says, — One  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  1801,  as  I  was 
busily  engaged  working  in  the  fields  at  Ettrick  House, 
Wat  Shiel  came  over  to  me  and  said,  that  I  boud 
gang  away  down  to  the  Ramseycleuch  as  fast  as  my 
feet  could  carry  me,  for  there  war  some  gentlemen 
there  wha  wantit  to  speak  to  me. 

"  Wha  can  be  at  the  Ramseycleuch  that  want  me, 
Wat  ?" 

"  I  couldna  say,  for  it  wasna  me  that  they  spak  to 
i'  the  byganning.  But  I'm  thinking  it's  the  shirra 
an'  some  o'  his  gang." 

I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  for  I  had  seen  the  first 
volumes  of  "  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,"  and  had 
copied  a  number  of  old  ballads  from  my  mother's  re- 
cital, and  sent  them  to  the  editor  preparatory  for  a 
third  volume.  I  accordingly  went  towards  home  to 
put  on  my  Sunday  clothes,  but  before  reaching  it  I 
met  with  the  shirra  and  Mr.  William  Laidlaw  com- 
ing to  visit  me.  They  alighted  and  remained  in  our 
cottage  for  a  space  better  than  an  hour,  and  my  mo- 
ther chanted  the  ballad  of  old  Maitlan'  to  them,  with 
which  Mr.  Scott  was  highly  delighted.  I  had  sent 
him  a  copy  (not  a  very  perfect  one,  as  I  found  after- 
wards, from  the  singing  of  another  Laidlaw),  but  I 
thought  Mr.  Scott  had  some  dread  of  a  part  being 
forged,  that  had  been  the  cause  of  his  journey  into 
the  wilds  of  Ettrick.  When  he  heard  my  mother 
sing  it  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and  I  remember  he 
asked  her  if  she  thought  it  had  ever  been  printed  ; 
and  her  answer  was,  "  Oo,  na,  na,  sir,  it  was  never 
printed  i'  the  world,  for  my  brothers  an'  me  learned 
it  frae  old  Andrew  Moor,  an'  he  learned  it,  an'  mony 
mae,  frae  old  Baby  Mettlin,  that  was  housekeeper  to 
the  first  laird  o'  Tushilav/." 

"  Then  that  must  be  a  very  old  story  indeed,  Mar- 
garet," said  he. 

"  Ay,  it  is  that !  It  is  an  auld  story  !  But  mair 
nor  that,  except  George  Warton  and  James  Steward, 
there  was  never  ane  o'  my  sangs  prentit  till  ye  prentit 
them  yoiu'selj,  an'  ye  hae  spoilt  them  a'thcuither. 
They  war  made  for  singing,  an'  no  for  reading  ;  and 
they  're  nouther  right  spelled  nor  right  setten  down." 

"  Heh — hell— heh  !      Take  ye  that,  Mr.  Scott," 
said  Laidlaw. 
.  Mr.  Scott  answered  by  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  re- 


cital  of  a  verse,  but  I  have  forgot  what  it  was,  and 
my  mother  gave  him  a  rap  on  tlie  knee  with  her  oi)en 
hand,  and  said  that  it  was  true  enough  for  o'  that. 
We  were  all  to  dine  at  Ramsaycleuch  with  the  Messrs. 
Brydon,  but  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Laidlaw  went  away 
to  look  at  something  before  dinner,  and  I  was  to  fol- 
low. On  going  into  the  stable-yard  at  Rarnseycleuch 
I  met  with  Mr.  Scott's  liveryman,  a  far  greater  ori- 
ginal than  his  master,  of  whom  I  asked  if  the  shirra 
was  come  ? 

"  O,  ay,  lad,  the  shirra's  come,"  said  he.  "  Are 
ye  the  chiel  that  maks  the  auld  ballads  and  sings 
them  ?" 

"  I  said  I  fancied  I  was  he  that  he  meant,  though 
I  had  never  made  ony  very  auld  ballads." 
t'    "  Ay,  then,  lad,  gae  your  ways  in  an'  speir  for  the 
shirra.     They  '11  let  you  see  where  he  is.     He  '11  be 
very  glad  to  see  you." 

During  the  sociality  of  the  evening,  the  discourse 
ran  very  much  on  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  that 
curse  of  the  community  of  Ettrick  Forest.  The  ori- 
ginal black-faced  forest  breed  being  always  called 
"  the  short  sheep,"  and  the  Cheviot  breed  "  the  long 
sheep,"  the  disputes  at  that  period  ran  very  high 
about  the  practicable  profits  of  each.  Mr.  Scott,  who 
had  come  into  that  remote  district  to  preserve  what 
fragments  remained  of  its  legendary  lore,  was  rather 
bored  with  the  everlasting  question  of  the  long  and 
short  sheep.  So  at  length,  putting  on  his  most  serious 
calculating  face,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Walter  Brydon  and 
said,  "  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  regarding  the  merits  of 
this  very  important  question.  How  long  must  a 
sheep  actually  measure  to  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  a  long  sheep  ?" 

Mr.  Brydon,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
neither  perceived  the  quiz  nor  the  reproof,  fell  to  an- 
swer with  great  sincerity, — "  It's  the  woo,  sir, — it's 
the  woo  that  makes  the  difference.  The  lang  sheep 
hae  the  short  woo,  and  the  short  sheep  hae  the  lang 
thing  ;  and  these  are  just  kind  o'  names  we  gie  them 
like."  Mr.  Scott  could  not  preserve  his  grave  face 
of  strict  calculation,  it  went  gradually  awry,  and  a 
hearty  guffaw  followed.  When  I  saw  the  very  same 
words  repeated  near  the  beginning  of  "The  Black 
Dwarf,"  how  could  I  have  been  mistaken  of  the  au- 
thor ?  It  is  true  Johnnie  Ballantyne  persuaded  me 
into  a  nominal  belief  of  the  contrary  for  several  years 
following,  but  I  could  never  get  the  better  of  that 
and  several  similar  coincidences. 

"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  appeared  in  1805. 
The  structure  of  the  verse  was  suggested,  as  the  au- 
thor states,  by  the  "  Christabel'  of  Coleridge,  a  part 
of  which  had  been  repeated  to  him  about  the  year 
1800  by  Sir  John  Stoddart.  The  originality,  wild- 
ness,  poetical  beauty,  and  descriptive  power  of  Scott's 
border  romance  produced  an  effect  on  the  public 
mind  only  to  be  equalled,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the 
earlier  works  of  Byron. 

In  the  spring  of  1805  Sir  Walter  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment which,  he  says,  completely  met  his  mo- 
derate wishes  as  to  preferment.  This  was  the  office 
of  a  principal  clerk  of  session,  of  which  the  duties  are 
by  no  means  heavy,  though  personal  attendance  du- 
ring the  sitting  of  the  courts  is  required.  Mr.  Pitt, 
under  whose  administration  the  appointment  had 
been  granted,  having  died  before  it  was  officially  com- 
pleted, the  succeeding  Whig  ministry^  had  the  satis- 
faction of  confirming  it,  accompanied  by  very  com- 
pUmentary  expressions  from  Mr.  Fox  to  the  nominee 
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on  the  occasion.     The  emoluments  of  this  office  were 


about  1-200^.  a  year;  but  Scott  received  no  part  of 
the  salary  till  the  decease  of  his  predecessor  in  1812, 
the  appointment  being  a  reversionary  one. 

His  literary  efforts,  meanwhile,  underwent  no  re- 
spite. Constable  purchased  the  copyright  of  "  Mar- 
mion"  for  1000/.,  a  sum  required  by  the  author,  it  is 
said,  for  "  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  a  friend 
who  was  then  distressed."  The  impression  previ- 
ously produced  upon  the  public  mind  by  "The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel"  was  exceeded  by  "Marmion." 
The  happy  construction  of  the  plot,  the  animation  of 
the  figures,  the  life  of  the  scenerj',  the  torrent-like 
flow  of  the  narrative,  and  the  originality  pervading 
the  whole,  were  everywhere  felt  and  acknowledged : 
— it'was  a  romance  in  rhyme.  We  shall  not  in  the 
present  case  attempt  a  critical  review  of  Scott's  pro- 
ductions, or  even  name  all  those  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  which  he  continually  poured  from  the 
press.  To  assist  the  new  house  of  Ballantyne  and 
Co.,  in  whose  establishment  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental, he  composed  his  charming  poem,  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  which  was  "  suggested  by  the 
deep  impressions  Perthshire  had  left  on  his  remem- 
brance." He  mentioned  this  fact  in  his  fragments  of 
autobiography.  "  I  took  uncommon  pains,"  he  adds, 
"  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  local  circumstances  of 
this  story.  I  recollect,  in  particular,  that,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  I  was  telling  a  probable  tale,  I  went  into 
Perthshire  to  see  whether  King  James  could  actu- 
ally have  ridden  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar 
to  Stirhng  Castle  within  the  time  supposed  in  the 
poem,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  satisfy  myself  that  it 
was  quite  possible."  For  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake" 
4000/.  were  given  by  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  and  the 
calculation  warranted  the  amoimt.  Visitors  thronged 
from  every  part  of  England,  and  even  from  distant 
countries,  to  the  solitudes  of  Loch  Katrine,  and  the 
wheels  of  a  thousand  carriages  "  startled  the  untrod- 
den roads  of  Callander." 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  how  an  indi- 
vidual so  occupied  by  a  fatiguing  profession  could 
find  leisure  for  the  fabrication  of  these  works  of  art? 
but  Scott  had  now  entered  upon  a  system  of  early 
rising,  and  the  hours  preceding  breakfast  were  ap- 
propriated to  literary  composition;  a  determination 
materially  aided,  as  he  declared,  by  the  exemplary 
character  and  admonitions  of  his  friend  Wallace,  a 
little  wiry-haired  terrier,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
By  this  hal)it  three  hours  of  fresh  and  uninterrupted 
study  were  secured  before  hie  official  engagements 
at  the  parliament-house — a  portion  of  time  amply 
sufficient,  he  affirmed,  for  all  the  demands  of  author- 
ship. 

When  Swift  declared  that  he  never  knew  any  man 
come  to  greatness  and  eminence  who  lay  in  bed  of  a 
morning,  he  certainly  intended  to  hmit  his  remark  to 
political  and  active  life  ;  for  in  literature  many  au- 
thors besides  Thomson  have  dreamed  away  the  morn- 
ing hours  in  a  Castle  of  Indolence.  But  the  habit  of 
early  rising  is  undoubtedly  of  inestimable  value,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  implements  in  the  hand  of 
a  man  beating  out  his  path  to  distinction ;  it  was,  in- 
deed, a  very  common  virtue  among  our  ancestors. 
In  Paris,  we  are  told,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  shops  were  opened  at  four  in  the  morning  ;  and 
we  know  that  in  the  reign  of  our  own  Henry  VIII. 
the  fashionable  dinner  hour  was  ten  a.  m.  The  su- 
perior elasticity  and  freshness  of  the  intellectual 
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faculties  in  the  morning  are  facts  well  known  to 
every  student.  Doddridge  attributed  his  commen- 
tary upon  the  New  Testament  to  this  practice,  and 
observed  that  the  difference  between  rising  at  five 
and  seven  in  the  morning  for  the  space  of  forty  years, 
supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  hour  at 
night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  ten 
years  to  life. 

The  author  of  "  Waverley"  used  to  frequent  the 
house  of  Mr.  Ballantyne  in  South  Hanover  Street, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  the  ease  and  mirth- 
fulness  of  his  manners.  At  these  parties  he  some- 
times appeared  in  full  dress,  with  white  silk  stock- 
ings, a  scarlet  silk  under-waistcoat,  and  uniform  coat 
of  the  Border  club.  He  went  into  society  for  the 
sake  of  recreation,  not  of  display;  and,  as  Mackin- 
tosh said  of  Canning,  wlien  a  thought  of  deeper 
meaning  fell  from  him,  it  stole  forth  in  a  conversa- 
tional imdress.  His  efforts  all  tended  to  promote 
the  good  temper  and  harmony  of  the  party.  So  at  a 
dinner  at  Lasswade,  when  Leyden  was  relating  with 
great  indignation  the  violent  conduct  of  the  antiquary 
Ritson,  Scott,  without  saying  a  word  in  reply,  "  took 
up  a  large  bunch  of  feathers  tied  to  a  stick  for  dust- 
ing pictures,  shook  it  about  the  student's  head  and 
ears  till  he  laughed,  and  then  changed  the  subject." 
This  trifling  circumstance  furnishes  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  his  disposition.  Sir  Walter  once  related  the 
following  anecdote,  which  was  told  with  characteris- 
tic unction  : — 

"  The  dinner  hour  being  so  early  as  half-past  four, 
there  was  ample  time  for  conversation,  and  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  remember,  it  turned  upon  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions. 'The  most  awkward  circumstance  about 
well-authenticated  hobgoblins,'  said  he,  'is  that  they, 
for  the  most  part,  come  and  go  without  any  intelli- 
gible object  or  purpose  except  to  frighten  people, 
which,  with  all  due  deference,  seems  rather  foolish. 
Very  many  persons  have  either  seen  a  ghost,  or 
something  like  one,  and  I  am  myself  among  the 
number.  There  is  a  particular  turning  of  the  high 
road  through  the  forest  near  Ashestiel,  at  a  place 
which  affords  no  possible  means  of  concealment ;  the 
grass  is  smooth,  and  always  eaten  bare  by  the  sheep ; 
there  is  no  heather,  nor  underwood,  nor  cavern  in 
which  any  mortal  being  could  conceal  himself.  To- 
wards this  very  spot  I  was  advancing  one  evening  on 
horseback, — please  to  observe  it  was  before  dinner, 
and  not  long  after  sunset,  so  that  I  ran  no  risk  of 
seeing  double,  or  wanting  sufficient  light  for  my  ob- 
servations. Before  me,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  there  stood  a  human  figure,  sharply 
enough  defined  by  the  tv.ilight.  I  advanced — it 
stalked  about  with  a  long  staff  in  its  hand,  held  like 
a  wand  of  office,  but  only  went  to  and  fro,  keeping 
at  the  same  corner  till,  as  I  came  within  a  few  yards, 
my  friend  all  in  an  instant  vanished.  I  was  so  struck 
with  his  eccentric  conduct  that  although  Mrs.  Scott 
was  then  in  delicate  health,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get 
home  to  a  late  dinner,  I  could  not  help  stopping  to 
examine  the  ground  all  about,  but  in  vain ;  he  had 
either  dissolved  into  air,  or  sunk  into  the  earth, 
where  I  well  knew  there  was  no  coal  pit  to  receive 
him.  Had  he  lain  down  on  the  green  sward,  the  co- 
lour of  his  drapery,  which  was  dusky  brown,  would 
have  betrayed  him  at  once,  so  that  there  was  no 
practicable  solution  of  the  mystery.  I  rode  on,  and 
had  not  advanced  above  fifty  yards  when,  on  looking 
back,  my  friend  was  there  again,  and  even  more 


clearly  visible  than  before.  Now,  said  I  to  myself, 
I  must  certainly  have  you,  so  wheeled  about  and 
spurred  Finella  ;  but  the  result  was  as  before,  he 
vanished  instantaneously.  I  must  candidly  confess 
I  had  now  got  enough  of  the  phantasmagoria :  and 
whether  it  were  from  a  love  of  home,  or  a  participa- 
tion in  my  dishke  of  this  very  stupid  ghost,  no  mat- 
ter, Finella  did  her  best  to  run  away,  and  would  by 
no  means  agree  to  any  further  process  of  investiga- 
tion. I  will  not  deny  that  I  felt  somewhat  imcom- 
fortable,  and  half  inclined  to  think  that  this  appari- 
tion was  a  warning  of  evil  to  come,  or  indication, 
however  obscure,  of  misfortune  that  had  already  oc- 
curred. So  strong  was  this  impression  that  I  almost 
feared  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Scon  when  I  arrived  at  Ashe- 
stiel ;  but,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  on  a  similar  occasion, 
—nothing  ever  came  of  it.  My  family  were  all  as 
usual ;  but  I  did  not  soon  forget  the  circumstance, 
because  neither  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  out- 
line of  the  scenery,  allowed  of  explanation  by  refer- 
ence to  any  of  those  natural  phenomena  producing 
apparitions,  which,  however  remarkable,  are  familiar, 
not  only  to  James  Hogg  as  a  poet,  but  to  almost 
every  shepherd  in  a  mountainous  district.'  " 

With  the  appearance  of  "  Waverley,"  the  recovery 
of  which  from  among  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
curiosities  Scott  has  so  amusingly  recorded,  com- 
menced a  new  and  eventful  era  in  the  author's  life. 
The  progress  of  the  novel  was  at  first  slow,  but  every 
day  carried  it  into  wider  circulation,  and  the  "living 
portrait  of  the  baron  of  Bradwardine  and  his  satel- 
lites" excited  universal  admiration  and  astonishment, 
feelings  still  further  heightened  by  the  publication  of 
"  Guy  Mannering"  early  in  the  ensuing  year — a  novel 
which,  for  liveliness  of  character  and  force  of  execu- 
tion, left  its  predecessor  in  the  rear.  In  the  same 
year  came  out  the  first  series  of  "  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord," under  the  assumed  name  of  Peter  Patterson, 
which,  after  considerable  opposition,  were  at  length 
attributed  to  the  same  fertile  pen.  The  magical  wand 
was  now  in  full  operation,  fiction  after  fiction  shone 
in  unexpected  beauty  upon  the  wondering  eye — 

"  Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  rose, 
Majestic  in  its  silence  !" 

"  Ivanhoe,"  with  its  splendid  scenes  of  chivalry; 
"  Kenilworth,"  with  its  gorgeous  festivals,  its  histo- 
rical paintings,  its  poetic  grandeur  and  dignity  ;  "  The 
Antiquary,"  with  its  mellow  colottring,  its  exquisite 
finish,  its  almost  Attic  raillery  and  humour  ;  one  after 
another,  without  any  apparent  effort,  delighted  and 
amazed  the  literary  public.  And  all  these  works 
seemed  only  the  recreations  of  a  mind  constantly 
employed  in  professional  duties,  and  continually 
making  incursions  into  the  various  and  opposite  de- 
partments of  literature. 

In  1825  Scott  Aisited  Ireland,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  attention ;  indeed  he  soon 
became  "the  hon"  of  that  capital.  For  nearly  a 
fortnight  after  his  arrival,  Scott  was  occupied  in 
viewing  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  of  Dub- 
lin. Among  the  rest,  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  so 
closely  connected  with  his  editorial  labours  and  re- 
collections of  Swift,  attracted  his  earliest  attention ; 
he  lingered  long  before  the  monumental  tablet  erected 
to  Swift's  memory,  and  with  much  feeling  translated 
to  the  ladies  who  accompanied  him,  the  nervous 
Latin  epitaph  inscribed  on  it,  which  records,  in  Swift's 
own  words,  his  hatred  of  oppression,  and  exertions  in 
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the  cause  of  liberty.  The  humble  memorial  of  Mrs. 
Hester  Johnson  (the  unfortunate  Stella)  did  not  es- 
cape his  notice  ;  nor  a  small  slab  which  Swift  placed 
near  the  southern  entrance,  anciently  called  St.  Paul's 
gate,  in  memory  of  the  '"  discretion,  fidelity,  and 
diligence"  of  his  faithful  servant,  Alexander  M'Gee. 
At  the  deanery  house  he  was  shown  the  fine  full- 
length  original  portrait  of  Swift,  which  is  preserved 
there,  having  been  painted  by  Bindon,  in  the  year 
1738,  at  the  expense  of  the  chapter,  whose  property 
it  is.  In  passing  from  the  deanery  to  the  adjacent 
library,  founded  by  Dr.  Marsh,  Scott  was  shown  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  which, 
however,  was  not  deemed  worth  a  visit,  as  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building  alone  retains  any  interest,  it 
having  been  some  time  previously  converted  into  a 
barrack  for  the  horse  pohce  of  the  city.  In  Marsh's 
library  he  was  much  interested  and  amused  by  some 
marginal  autograph  notes,  written,  chiefly  in  pencil, 
in  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  Swift, 
in  his  most  caustic  and  abusive  style,  containing  the 
fiercest  invectives  against  the  Scottish  nation.  His 
notice  was  ah'o  called  by  the  librarian  to  a  desk  of 
rather  rude  workmanship,  which  had  long  been  used 
there  by  his  deceased  friend,  Maturin,  who,  being  in 
the  habit  of  reading  in  this  library  for  several  hours 
every  day,  had  with  his  own  hands  constructed  this 
little  desk  for  his  convenience.  On  this,  it  is  said, 
the  great  part  of  his  novel  of  "The  Albigenses,"  as 
well  as  some  others  of  his  works,  had  been  written. 
Of  Maturin's  genius  Scott  had  long  entertained  the 
very  highest  opinion  ;  tbey  had  corresponded  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  had  invited  Maturin  to  Abljotsford, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  met.  To  his 
widow,  Scott  hastened  to  pay  an  early  \'isit  of  con- 
dolence, and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  her  sorrows  by 
an  act  of  munificent  generosity.  He  had  previously 
offered,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  to  edite  Maturin's 
novels,  or  selections  from  them,  with  an  introduction 
by  himself,  on  his  return  home  from  Ireland  ;  but 
before  he  could  carry  his  intentions  into  etiect,  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  his  connexion  with  the 
house  of  Constable  and  Co.,  which  met  him  almost 
on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish his  design,  and  he  wrote  back  to  Mrs.  Maturin 
in  the  kindest  terms,  assuring  her  that  nothing  but 
the  imperative  necessity  of  devoting  his  exclusive  at- 
tention and  energies  to  his  own  pressing  afl^airs, 
should  have  made  him  give  up  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken. 

While  Scott  was  in  Dublin,  he  hoped  to  have  been 
able  to  make  some  valuable  additions  to  his  library, 
of  rare  books  and  tracts  relating  to  Irish  history, 
which  he  supposed  he  would  more  probably  have  met 
with  here  than  elsewhere  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
indefatigable  in  his  search  at  shops  and  standings 
where  second-hand  books  are  sold.  More  than  once 
he  saUied  out  by  himself,  at  an  early  hour  after  break- 
fast, on  this  quest.  Upon  one  occasion  he  was  ob- 
ser\'ed  to  remain  at  a  book-standing  upon  the  quay 
leading  to  the  custom-house,  for  a  considerable  while, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  during  that  time  he 
never  took  down  a  single  book  from  its  place,  or  even 
removed  his  hands  from  behind  his  back,  contenting 
himself  with  patiently  and  carefully  going  over  the 
titles  of  the  books  inscribed  on  their  backs.  He 
expressed  much  disappointment  at  being  totally  im- 
successful  in  his  search,  and,  in  despair  at  his  ill- 
fortune,  he  went,  the  day  before  he  quitted  Ireland,  | 
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to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Milliken,  the  bookseller,  in  Graf- 
ton-street,  and  there  expended  upwards  of  6o/.  in  the 
purchase  of  books  relating  solely  to  the  history  and 
antiquity  of  that  country. 

For  some  time  before  his  visit  to  Ireland,  a  very 
general  notion  prevailed  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  and  this  idea  certainly  was  far 
from  diminishing  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  by 
his  previously  acknowledged  works.  This  was  most 
strikingly  manifested  in  Dublin,  not  only  at  the 
theatre,  where  he  was  compelled,  by  the  reiterated 
calls  of  a  crowded  audience,  to  come  forward  and 
return  thanks  for  this  flattering  welcome,  but  also 
through  the  streets,  where  his  carriage  was  followed 
by  crowds  in  every  direction,  who  pursued  it,  anxious 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  from  whose  writings  they 
had  derived  such  gratification.  It  is  said  he  was  much 
pleased,  as  indeed  was  most  natural,  by  these  un- 
equivocal demonstrations  of  public  estimation  and 
favour. 

Various  tokens  of  respect  and  esteem  now  poured 
in  from  every  quarter  on  the  distinguished  stranger; 
m.any  invitations  he  accepted,  but  they  were  inva- 
riably from  private  individuals  ;  those  from  public 
bodies  were  politely  but  firmly  declined.  The  free- 
dom of  the  guild  of  merchants  was  conferred  upon 
him  soon  after  his  arrival,  a  deputation  of  the  guild 
ha\-ing  waited  upon  him  at  his  house  in  Stephen's 
Green  for  the  pur])ose ;  and  soon  after  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  university  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  He  had  also,  some  time  before,  been  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  royal  Irish  academy,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  Cork,  on  his  return 
from  his  tour  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  he  was  granted 
the  freedom  of  that  city  at  the  same  time  with  Major 
General  Sir  George  Bingham,  Admiral  Plampin,  and 
Mr.  Serjeant  Lefroy.  He  paid  a  visit  of  some  days 
to  Old  Connaught,  the  hospitable  residence  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  then  Mr.  Plunket;  shortly  after- 
wards he  dined  with  the  lord-lieutenant  (Lord  Welles- 
ley)  at  Malahide  Castle,  where  he  resided  for  his 
health  during  the  summer. 

The  first  excursion  Scott  made  to  the  country  was 
to  the  county  of  Wicklow,  several  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  of  which  he  rapidly  visited.  No 
beauty  of  sylvan  scenery,  however,  seems  to  have 
arrested  his  attention,  or  excited  his  interest  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  at  Glendalough, 
Holycross,  and  the  rock  of  Cashel.  At  "  that  ines- 
timably singular  scene  of  Irish  antiquities,"  as  he 
afterwards  termed  it  in  an  article  in  "The  Quarterly," 
the  "  Seven  Churches  of  Glendalough,"  he  remained 
an  entire  day,  with  great  apparent  pleasure,  and  ex- 
amined these  mouldering  monuments  of  the  ancient 
monastic  splendour  of  Ireland  with  an  excited  en- 
thusiasm which  appeared  extraordinary  to  the  com- 
panions of  his  tour,  to  whom  he  frequently  observed 
that  he  had  never  before  seen  ecclesiastical  remains 
of  equal  antiquity  or  interest.  He  also,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  despite  his  lameness, 
boldly  ascended  the  cliff,  and  entered  that  extraordi- 
nary hermit's  cell,  called  St.  Kevin's  Bed  ;  and,  after 
the  fashion  of  its  A'isitors,  inscribed  his  name  upon 
the  rock  as  a  memorial  of  his  daring. 

Chaucer  has  compared  poetry  to  a  rock  of  ice ; 
human  life  bears  an  equal  resemblance  to  it ;  the 
adventurer  cuts  his  sbps  as  he  advances  ;  shaping  out 
the  path  up  the  precipice  with  toil  and  peril,  he  at- 
tains the  summit,  and  find*  the  opposite  side  smooth 
3  L 
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as  glass.  The  descent  from  prosperity  is  more  rapid 
than  the  rise.  The  failure  of  Constable,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Sir  Walter,  in  1825,  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties from  which  he  was  only  extricated  by  death. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  unfortunate  con- 
nexion— the  heroic  devotion  with  which  he  met  this 
afflicting  reverse  of  fortune,  is  absolutely  sublime. 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  liabilities  amounting  to 
100,000/.  he  applied  himself  with  wonderful  resolu- 
tion and  intrepidity  to  his  literary  engagements  ;  and 
when  a  very  large  sum  was  placed  by  an  anonymous 
friend  at  his  disposal,  "  he  returned  it  to  the  bankers 
from  whose  hands  it  came,  with  a  letter,  gratefully 
acknowledging,  but  steadily  declining  the  favour." 
Nor  was  the  patriot  lost  in  the  man  of  misfortune  ; 
the  political  letters,  published  under  the  signature  of 
Malgrowther,  are  said  to  have  exercised  a  very  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  monetary  system  of  Scot- 
land. The  death  of  Lady  Scott  threw  him  still  more 
entirely  upon  literary  pursuits.  He  now  laboured 
almost  unceasingly ;  and  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh 
in  May  1S26  "  he  established  himself  at  a  third-rate 
lodging  in  St.  David  Street,  such  as  might  be  con- 
sidered suitable  for  a  humble  student  attending  the 
university."  Here  he  kept  earlier  hours  than  usual, 
sometimes  in  a  single  morning,  and  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  court  at  ten,  having  finished  a  sheet  of 
twenty-four  pages  for  the  printer.  "  His  hand- 
writing," he  says,  "  was  now  so  small  and  cramped 
that  one  of  his  ordinary  quarto  pages  made  at 
least  double  that  amount  in  print;"  and,  after  all, 
he  observed  it  "  was  really  no  great  exploit  to  finish 
twelve  pages  in  a  morning."  But  on  his  return 
from  the  Parliament  House,  however  wearied  he 
might  be,  the  task  was  again  resumed.  Seldom  re- 
ceiving any  company,  he  scarcely  sat  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  dinner,  but  turned  directly  to  his  writing- 
desk,  being  anxious,  he  said,  to  take  all  possible  ad- 
vantage of  the  long  days,  and  "  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shone."  In  the  midst  of  this  severe  and  over- 
whelming application,  and  suffering  under  all  the 
accumulated  annoyances  of  his  peculiar  situation,  he 
preserved,  unclouded,  the  equanimity  of  his  charac- 
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ter.  "  However  heavy  the  task  might  be,"  says  a 
friend  of  his,  "  and  however  much  he  became  pressed 
for  time,  there  never  appeared  the  slightest  flurry  or 
irritation  in  his  demeanour  ;  he  never  seemed  vexed 
nor  in  a  burr}-,  but,  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, took  up  the  pen  and  went  on,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  as  willingly  as  if  the  whole  had  been  for 
his  own  amusement." 


Sir  Walter  Scott's  favourite  residenee  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,  and  indeed  his  love  for  it  remained 
unabated  long  after  his  fatal  reverses,  was  "Abbots- 
ford."  We  cannot  better  describe  this  edifice,  of 
which  we  give  a  view  in  the  preceding  engraving, 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Washington  Irving, 
the  well-known  American  writer.     He  says  : — 

"  Beyond  the  gates  you  had  an  extensive  park,  laid 
out  on  the  best  and  boldest  principles  of  landscape 
gardening,  as  applicable  to  forest  scenery ;  while, 
within  doors,  you  were  surrounded  in  every  apart- 
ment with  objects  calculated  not  only  to  realize 
the  cherished  visions  of  romance,  but  to  awaken  aU 
those  associations  which,  to  the  historian,  the  bio- 
grapher, and  antiquary,  are  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting.  The  domestic  economy  was  equally 
agreeable,  and  the  minutest  accessories  to  comfort  and 
convenience  carefully  provided.  Not  only  on  each 
table  in  the  recesses  of  the  library,  but  in  every 
sleeping  apartment,  was  placed  the  port-feuille,  with 
paper,  pens,  ink,  and  sealing-wax.  Match-box  and 
taper,  to  those  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  house, 
were  unnecessary  ;  for  it  was  a  practice  to  keep  the 
oil  gas  burning,  though  at  so  very  low  a  degree, 
that  unless  the  stop-cock  were  touched,  the  con- 
sumption was  insignificant,  andjthe  flame  impercepti- 
ble. In  the  large  antique  dining-room  there  hung  a 
very  beautiful  lustre,  which  in  spring  and  autumn 
was  always  lighted,  though  invisibly,  before  dinner  ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  darkness,  instead  of  the 
usual  parade  of  servants  bringing  candles,  the  full 
blaze  of  light  could  be  produced,  as  if  magically,  by  a 
single  touch,  or  moderated  to  any  degree." 

"  With  regard  to  the  mansion  itself,"  adds  the 
writer,  "  the  room  that  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  imposing  and  eftective,  is  the  front  hall  or  ar- 
moury ;  so  faithful  are  its  imitations  of  genuine  old 
models,  so  massive  and  sombre  is  the  style,  and  so 
rich  the  collection  of  objects  interesting  to  an  anti- 
quarian.  A  whole  morning  might  be  well  employed 
in  examining  this  one  apartment  with  a  cicerone 
who  knew  all  its  history.  It  is  about  forty  feet  long, 
has  a  tesselated  pavement  of  black  and  white  Scotch 
marble,  and  a  noble  roof,  in  rich  Gothic  arches. 
Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  though  the 
general  plan  was  of  course  original.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
adopted  the  system  of  forming  details  ;  that  is  to 
say,  roofs,  fire-places,!windows,  and  doors,  by  precise 
copies  from  the  veritable  antique ;  and  wherever 
it  was  possible  to  employ  actual  portions  of  old 
buildings,  either  in  wood  or  stone,  they  were,  of 
course,  used  in  preference.  In  the  hall,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  richly  carved  panels,  of  black  and  imperish- 
able oak,  were  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Dumferline 
palace,  or  abbey  ;  and  the  immense  fireplace  was  ex- 
actly modelled  after  that  of  an  existing  old  castle. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  scene  more  poetically  impressive 
than  this  room,  especially  when  viewed  by  summer 
moonlight." 

For  five  years  after  his  pecuniary  misfortunes, 
namely,  from  January  1826  to  the  spring  of  1831, 
Sir  Walter  continued  his  indefatigable  labours,  and 
in  that  period,  besides  some  eight  or  ten  works  of 
fiction,  produced  "The  Life  of  Napoleon,"  in  nine 
volumes  ;  a  "  History  of  Scotland,"  in  two  volumes  ; 
"  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  in  nine  small  volumes  ; 
"  Letters  on  Demonology  :"  "  Malogrowther's  Let- 
ters," and  a  variety  of  smaller  productions.  The 
profits  of  these  works,  and  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
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Waverley  Novels,  which  was  commenced  in  1829, 
were  so  considerable,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1«30,  54,000L  of  debt  had  been  paid  off;  all  of 
which,  except  six  or  seven  thousand,  had  been  pro- 
duced by  his  own  literary  labours. 

The  prodigious  labour  which  these  numerous 
and  voluminous  works  necessarily  required,  was  too 
much,  however,  for  even  the  most  ready  intellect 
and  robust  frame.  The  personal  apjiearance  of  Sir 
Walter  entirely  changed  in  the  five  years  which 
followed  his  ruin.  A  few  years  previously  he  looked 
a  hale  and  active  man  in  middle  life ;  now,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  he  appeared  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years 
older.  His  hair  had  become  thin  and  perfectly  white; 
the  marks  of  old  age  were  gathering  fast  upon  his 
countenance ;  and,  from  increased  decrepitude,  he 
"  hirpled"  (as  he  expressed  it)  much  more  than  for- 
merly in  his  gait.  His  cordial  kindness  and  conver- 
sational felicity,  however,  remained  unimpaired,  but 
something  of  his  former  hilarity  of  spirit  was  want- 
ing. When  told  of  the  death  of  a  gentleman  of  his 
acquaintance  by  paralysis,  he  appeared  much  struck, 
and  made  a  remark  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  in- 
dicate some  secret  apprehension  in  his  own  mind  of 
that  fatal  malady  then  lurking  in  his  own  overwrought 
frame. 

In  1830  he  retired  from  his  office  as  a  principal 
clerk  of  session,  but  the  relief  he  thereby  gained  (if 
indeed  the  time  saved  was  not  filled  by  more  exhaust- 
ing labours)  came  too  late.  The  springs  of  life,  so 
long  overtasked,  began  to  give  way.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  symptoms  of  gradual  paralysis  (a 
disease  of  which  his  father,  it  seems,  had  also  died, 
but  at  an  advanced  age)  began  to  be  manifested.  His 
lameness  became  more  distressing,  and  his  utterance 
began  to  be  obviously  affected.  Yet  even  in  this 
afflicting  and  ominous  condition  he  continued  to 
work  with  undiminished  diligence. 

During  the  summer  of  1831  he  grew  gradually 
worse.  His  medical  attendants  strictly  forbade  men- 
tal exertion ;  yet  he  could  not  be  restrained  alto- 
gether from  composition.  In  the  autumn  a  visit  to 
Italy  was  recommended  ;  and  a  passage  to  Malta  in 
a  ship  of  war  was  readily  obtained  for  him.  He  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  leave  Scotland,  but 
yielded  at  length  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and 
sailed  in  October,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son  and 
unmarried  daughter.  His  health  seemed  improved 
by  the  voyage ;  but  after  visiting  Naples  and  Rome, 
at  both  of  which  cities  he  was  received  with  almost 
regal  honours,  his  desire  to  return  to  his  native 
land  became  irrepressible,  and  he  hurried  home- 
ward with  a  rapidity  which,  in  his  state  of  health, 
was  highly  injurious,  and  doubtless  accelerated  the 
catastrophe  which  perhaps  no  degree  of  skill  or  cau- 
tion could  have  long  delayed.  He  experienced  a 
further  severe  attack  of  his  disorder  in  passing  down 
the  Rhine,  and  reached  London  in  nearly  the  last 
stage  of  physical  and  mental  prostration.  Medical 
aid  could  only,  it  was  found,  for  a  short  period  pro- 
tract dissolution ;  and,  to  gratify  his  most  ardent 
dying  wish,  he  was  conveyed  by  the  steam-packet  to 
Leith,  and  on  the  11th  July,  1832,  reached  once 
more  his  favourite  house  at  Abbotsford, — but  in  such 
a  pitiable  condition,  that  he  no  longer  recognised  his 
dearest  and  nearest  relations.  After  lingering  in  this 
deplorable  state  till,  in  the  progress  of  this  melancholy 
malady — this  living  death — mortification  had  been 
some  time  proceeding  in  different  parts  of  the  mortal 


frame — he  expired  without  a  struggle  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1832. 

On  the  26th  of  September  the  honoured  remains 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  amid 
the  unfeigned  regret  of  thousands.  Never  perhaps 
was  the  esteem  in  which  this  truly  great  man  was 
held  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  on  this  me- 
lancholy occasion.  We  understand  that  cards  had 
been  issued  to  nearly  300  persons,  who  almost  all  at- 
tended, it  being  deemed  an  honour  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  so  distinguished  a  character. 
One  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  on  for  the  time  of 
meeting,  and  for  an  hour  afterwards  carriages  of  diffe- 
rent sorts,  and  gentlemen  on  horseback,  continued  to 
arrive  from  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Galasheils, 
Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and  otherparts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  company,  having  partaken  refreshment, 
adjourned  to  the  hbrary,  where  they  heard  an  elo- 
quent and  affecting  prayer  from  Principal  Baird  ; 
and  a  little  after  two  o'clock  the  melancholy  proces- 
sion, consisting  of  carriages,  numerous  other  vehi- 
cles, and  horsemen,  began  to  move  from  Abbotsford, 
and  proceeded  through  the  towns  of  Darnick  and 
Melrose,  and  by  the  fly-bridge  to  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
As  the  long  funeral  train  passed  through  the  villages 
and  hamlets,  one  universal  feeling  of  deep  sorrow 
pervaded  all  classes.  Groups  of  people  were  assem- 
bled at  different  parts  of  the  road,  and  on  elevated 
points  from  which  a  view  could  be  obtained.  Most 
of  them  were  in  mourning,  and  many  standing  unco- 
vered. The  decenc)',  propriety,  and  reverential  si- 
lence which  was  observed,  gave  a  very  impressive 
character  to  the  scene.  In  passing  through  the  towns 
those  respectful  observances  were  still  more  striking. 
The  streets  of  Melrose  were  lined  on  both  sides  with 
inhabitants  in  mourning,  and  uncovered.  The  shops 
of  this  and  other  towns  were  shut ;  the  sign-boards 
were  covered  with  black  ;  the  aged  and  the  lame  came 
forth  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  departed  worth  ;  and 
along  the  many  miles  of  picturesque  country  which 
the  procession  had  to  traverse,  the  ensigns  of  sorrow 
were  every  where  displayed.  These  were  the  un- 
bought  and  voluntary  testimonies  to  the  private  vir- 
tues of  the  deceased  from  those  among  whom  he  had 
lived,  and  by  whom  he  was  best  known.  At  Dry- 
burgh Abbey  the  ])ody,  on  being  taken  from  the 
hearse,  was  borne  by  his  own  domestics  to  the  grave, 
they  having  specially  requested  that  no  foreign  hand 
should  be  allowed  to  touch  the  remains  of  a  mas- 
ter so  honoured  and  so  behoved.  The  pall-bearers 
were — 

Head. 

Major  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Right.  Left. 

Chas.  Scott  Esq.  J.  G.  Lockart,  Esq., 

Second  Son  of  deceased.         Son-in-law  of  deceased. 
Chas.  Scott,  Esq.  James  Scott,  Esq. 

Nesbitt,  Cousin.  Nesbitt,  Cousin. 

Wm.  Scott,  Esq.,  Robt.  Rutherford,  Esq. 

of  Raeburn,  Cousin.  W.  S.,  Cousin. 

Col.  Russell,  Hugh  Scott,  Esq., 

of  Ashiesteel,  Cousin.  of  Harden. 

Foot. 
Wm.  Keith,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Before  the  body  was  committed  to  the  earth,  the 

English  burial-service  was  read  by  the  Rev  J.  WiL 

liams,  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  academy.    A  little  past 

five  in  the  afternoon  the  last  offices  were  performed. 
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The  effect  of  the  scene  was  at  this  time  impressive, 
far  beyond  what  any  words  can  convey,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  genius  and  intellectual  powers  of 
the  deceased,  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  fancy,  none 
could  help  thinking  of  his  own  beautiful  words, 

"  They  sleep  with  hirci  who  sleeps  below." 

The  spot  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  laid,  is  in 
the  north  wing  of  the  splendid  ruin  of  Dryburgh  Ab- 
bey, now,  alas  !  contaming  a  more  splendid  ruin 
than  itself.  Here  is  laid  the  body  of  Lady  Scott,  and 
also  that  of  his  uncle.  The  situation  is  secluded  and 
romantic,and  quite  congenial  to  all  the  ideas  of  the 
deceased. 

Perhaps  no  writer  ever  enjoyed  so  extensive  a  po- 
pularity as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  reputation  may 
l)e  truly  said  to  be  not  only  British,  but  European, 
and  even  this  is  too  limited  a  term,  for  he  possessed 
the  advantages  of  writing  in  a  language  used  in  two 
hemispheres  by  highly  civilized  communities,  and 
widely  diffused  over  the  whole  globe  ;  and  he  wrote  at 
aperiod  when  communication  was  facilitated  by  peace. 
While  the  wonder  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  to 
an  une.xampled  degree  established  an  ascendency 
over  the  tastes  of  foreign  nations.  His  works  have 
been  sought  by  foreigners  with  an  avidity  equalling, 
nay,  almost  exceeding,  that  with  which  they  have 
been  received  among  us.  The  conflicting  literary 
tastes  of  France  and  Germany,  which,  fifty  years  ago, 
seemed  diametrically  opposed,  and  hopelessly  irre- 
concilable, have  at  length  united  in  admiration  of 
him.  In  France  he  effected  a  revolution  in  taste, 
and  gave  victory  to  the  "  Romantic  School."  He 
had  not  only  readers,  but  imitators.  Among  French- 
men, the  author  of  "  Cinq  Mars"  may  be  cited  as  a 
tolerably  successful  one.  Italy,  in  which  what  we 
call  novels  were  previously  unknown,  was  roused 
from  its  torpor,  and  found  a  worthy  imitator  of  Bri- 
tish talent  in  the  author  of  the  "  Promessi  Sposi." 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Waverley,  if  any  one 
had  ventured  to  predict  that  a  writer  would  arise, 
who,  when  every  conceivable  form  of  composition 
seemed  not  only  to  have  been  tried,  but  exhausted, 
should  be  the  creator  of  one  hitherto  unknown,  and 
which,  in  its  immediate  popularity,  should  exceed  all 
others — who,  when  we  fancied  we  had  drained  to  its 
last  drop  the  cup  of  intellectual  excitement,  should 
open  a  spring,  not  only  new  and  untasted,  but  ap- 
parently deep  and  inexhaustible — that  he  should  ex- 
hibit his  marvels  in  a  form  of  composition  the  least 
respected  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  and  raise 
the  novel  to  a  jilace  among  the  highest  productions 
of  human  intellect — his  prediction  would  have  been 
received,  not  only  with  incredulity,  but  with  ridicule; 
and  the  improbability  would  have  been  heightened, 
had  it  been  added,  that  all  this  would  be  effected  with 
no  aid  from  the  influence  of  established  reputation, 
but  by  a  writer  who  concealed  his  name.  They  were, 
it  is  true,  called  historical  novels ;  and  works  bear- 
ing that  appellation  had  existed  before.  But  these 
were  essentially  different;  they  were  not  historical  in 
the  same  sense;  and  were  as  little  to  be  classed  with 
the  Waverley  Novels,  as  are  a  chronological  index  or 
a  book  of  memoirs,  because  the  same  names  and  cir- 
cumstances may  be  alluded  to  in  each.  The  mis- 
named historical  novels  which  we  possessed  before 
Waverley,  merely  availed  themselves  of  historical 
names  and  incidents,  and  gave  to  the  agents  of  their 
Btory  the  manners  and  sentiments  either  of  the  pre- 


sent period,  or,  much  more  commonly,  of  none : 
but  Sir  Walter  brings  to  our  minds,  not  abstract 
beings,  but  breathing,  acting,  speaking  individuals. 
Then  what  variety !  What  originality  !  What  num- 
bers !  What  a  gallery  has  he  set  before  us !  No 
writer  but  Shakspeare  ever  equalled  him  in  this  re- 
spect. Others  may  have  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed 
him,  in  the  elaborate  finishing  of  some  single  por- 
trait (witness  the  immortal  Knight  and  Squire  of 
Cervantes,  Fielding's  Adams,  and  Goldsmith's  Vicar); 
or  may  have  displayed,  with  greater  skill,  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  human  feeling — and  our  slighter  foibles 
and  finer  sensibihties  have  l)een  more  exquisitely 
touched  by  female  hands — but  none,  save  Shak- 
speare, has  ever  contributed  so  largely,  so  valuably,  to 
our  collection  of  characters  ; — of  pictures  so  surpris- 
ingly original,  yet,  once  seen,  admitted  immediately 
to  be  conformable  to  nature.  Nay,  even  his  [ano- 
malous beings  are  felt  to  be  generally  reconcilable 
with  our  code  of  probabilities  ;  and,  as  has  been  said 
of  the  supernatural  creations  of  Shakspeare,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  belief,  that  if  such  beings  did 
exist,  they  would  be  as  he  has  represented  them. 

The  descriptions  of  persons  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  picturesqueness. 
We  always  seem  to  behold  the  individual  described. 
Dress,  manner,  features,  and  bearing,  are  so  vividly 
set  before  us,  that  the  mental  illusion  is  rendered  as 
complete  as  words  can  make  it.  But  if  we  feel  thus 
familiar  with  the  personage  introduced,  it  is  rather 
because  the  mind's  eye  has  received  his  image,  than 
because  we  are  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
character.  It  is  the  outward,  not  the  inward  man, 
that  most  engages  our  attention.  We  comprehend 
lago  perfectly,  without  knowing  what  manner  of 
man  he  was  to  look  upon.  But  Varney,  Rashleigh, 
or  Christian,  must  be  presented  mentally  to  the  eye, 
as  well  as  to  the  understanding,  before  we  can  feel 
an  equal  intimacy.  The  method  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  the  merit  of  individualizing  an  imaginary  person 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  is  well  suited  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  novel.  It  effects  much  of  what,  in  the 
drama,  is  supplied  by  the  actor  who  represents  a 
character  on  the  stage.  But  it  is  an  inferior  art  to 
that  of  unveiling  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  pre- 
senting to  us  thoughts,  passions,  tastes,  and  springs 
of  action. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
as  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  that  though  they  never 
exhibit  an  attempt  to  enforce  any  distinct  moral,  they 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  morality.  They  tend 
(to  use  a  common  expression)  to  keep  the  heart  in 
its  right  place.  They  ins])ire  generous  emotions,  and 
a  warm-hearted  and  benevolent  feeling  towards  our 
fellow^creatures;  and,  for  the  most  part,  afford  a  just 
and  un])erverted  view  of  human  character  and  con- 
duct. Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  have  often 
been  compared  ;  and  the  question  has  been  mooted  as 
to  which  we  should  assign  superiority  of  genius.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  does  not  appear,  like  Lord  Byron,  to 
have  written  under  the  influence  of  morbid  excite- 
ment, or  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of  egotism. 
He  did  not  draw  from  out  the  burning  well  of  his 
own  stormy  passions.  He  was  the  master  of  his 
imagination,  rather  than  the  slave.  He  controlled 
it  as  with  the  rod  of  an  enchanter,  and  comj)elled  it 
to  do  his  bidding,  instead  of  becoming,  like  the 
frantic  Pythoness,  the  utterer  of  the  eloquent  ravings 
which  were  prompted  by  the  demon  that  possessed 
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her.  His  writings  display  a  calm  consciousness  of 
power.  There  is  in  them  nothing  of  the  feverishness 
of  distemper ;  and  they  are  not  sullied  and  corroded 
by  the  operation  of  human  passions.  He  seems  to 
have  looked  forth  upon  nature,  serene  and  unruffled, 
from  the  watch-tower  of  a  commanding  intellect. 

Time  may  raise  up  other  writers,  whose  compara- 
tive greatness  may  deprive  him  of  his  present  emi- 
nence ;  })ut  it  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of 
originality,  and  of  having  first  opened  a  new  and  de- 
lightful path  in  literature. 

We  cannot  bring  to  a  close  the  critical  remarks  on 
the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  without  presenting 
our  readers  with  a  brief  analysis  of  a  few  of  his  prose 
works,  having  already  slightly  adverted  to  his  poetical 
ones  according  to  the  order  of  their  publication. 

The  object  of  the  novel  of  "  Waverley,"  which  was 
his  first  prose  work,  was  evidently  to  present  a  faithful 
and  animated  picture  of  the  manners  and  state  of 
society  that  prevailed  in  this  northern  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century  ;  and  the  au- 
thor judiciously  fixed  upon  the  era  of  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  not  only  as  enriching  his  pages  with  the  inte- 
rest inseparably  attached  to  the  narration  of  such 
occurrences,  but  as  affording  a  fair  opportunity  for 
bringing  out  all  the  contrasted  principles  and  habits 
which  distinguished  the  different  classes  of  persons 
who  then  divided  the  country,  and  formed  among 
them  the  basis  of  almost  all  that  was  peculiar  in 
the  national  character.  That  unfortunate  conten- 
tion brought  conspicuously  to  light,  and  for  the 
last  time,  the  fading  image  of  feudal  chivalry  in 
the  mountains  and  vulgar  fanaticism  in  the  plains, 
and  startled  the  more  polished  parts  of  the  land  with 
the  wild  but  brilliant  picture  of  the  devoted  valour, 
incorruptible  fidelity,  patriarchal  brotherhood,  and 
savage  habits,  of  the  Celtic  clans  on  the  one  hand,— - 
and  the  dark,  untractable,  and  domineering  bigotry 
of  the  covenanters  on  the  other.  Both  forms  of  so- 
ciety had  indeed  been  prevalent  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  had  there  been  so  long  superseded 
by  more  peaceable  habits  and  milder  manners,  that 
their  vestiges  were  almost  effaced,  and  their  very  me- 
mory nearly  forgotten.  The  feudal  principalities  had 
been  extinguished  in  the  south  for  near  300  years, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  puritans  from  the  time  of 
the  restoration.  When  the  glens  of  the  central 
Highlands,  therefore,  were  opened  up  to  the  gaze  of 
the  English,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  carried  back 
to  the  days  of  the  heptarchy;  when  they  saw  the 
array  of  the  west  country  Whigs,  they  might  imagine 
themselves  transported  to  the  age  of  Cromwell.  The 
great  traits  of  clannish  dependence,  pride,  and  fide- 
lity, may  still  be  detected  in  many  districts  of  the 
Highlands,  though  they  do  not  now  adhere  to  the 
chieftains  when  they  mingle  in  general  society ;  and 
the  existing  contentions  of  burghers  and  antiburgh- 
ers,  and  Cameronians,  though  shrunk  into  compa- 
rative insignificance,  and  left  indeed  without  protec- 
tion to  the  ridicule  of  the  profane,  may  still  be  re- 
ferred to  as  complete  verifications  of  all  that  is  here 
stated  about  Gifted  Gilfillan,  or  Ebenezer  Cruick- 
shank.  The  traits  of  Scottish  national  character  in 
the  lower  ranks  can  still  less  be  regarded  as  anti- 
quated or  traditional ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  work  which  gives  us  a  stronger 
impression  of  the  nice  observation  and  graphical  ta- 
lents of  the  author,  than  the  extraordinary  fidelity 
and  felicity  with  which  all  the  inferior  agents  in  the 


story  are  represented.  No  one  who  has  not  lived  ex-' 
tensively  among  the  lower  orders  of  all  descriptions, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  their  various  tempers 
and  dialects,  can  perceive  the  full  merit  of  those  rapid 
and  characteristic  sketches ;  but  it  requires  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  feel  that  they 
must  be  faithful  copies  from  known  originals ;  and  to 
be  aware  of  the  extraordinary  facility  and  flexibility 
of  hand  which  has  touched,  for  instance,  with  such 
discriminating  shades,  the  various  gradations  of  the 
Celtic  character,  from  the  savage  imperturbability  of 
Dugald  Mahony,  who  stalks  grimly  about  with  hig 
battle-axe  on  his  shoulder,  without  speaking  a  word 
to  any  body,  to  the  lively  unprincipled  activity  of 
Callum  Beg,  the  coarse  unrefiecting  hardihood  and 
heroism  of  Evan  Maccombicli,  and  the  pride,  gal- 
lantry, elegance,  and  aml)ition,  of  Fergus  himself, 
In  the  lower  class  of  the  Lowland  characters  again, 
the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Flockhart  and  of  Lieutenant 
Jinker  is  perfectly  distinct  and  original;  as  well  a^ 
the  puritanism  of  Gilfillan  and  Cruickshank,  the 
atrocity  of  Mrs.  Mucklewrath,  and  the  slow  solem- 
nity of  Alexander  Saunderson.  The  baron  of  Brad- 
wardine,  and  Baillie  Macwheeble,  are  caricatures  no 
doubt,  after  the  fashion  of  the  caricatures  in  the  no- 
vels of  Smollett ;  or  pictures,  at  the  best,  of  indivi- 
duals who  must  always  have  been  unique  and  extra- 
ordinary. The  plan  of  the  story  is  as  follows  : — • 
Waverley  is  the  representative  of  an  old  and  opulent 
Jacobite  family  in  the  centre  of  England,  educated 
at  home  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  living  till  the  age 
of  majority  mostly  in  the  retirement  of  his  paternal 
mansion  ;  where  he  reads  poetry,  feeds  his  fancy  with 
romantic  musings,  and  acquires  amiable  dispositions, 
and  something  of  a  contemplative,  passive,  and  uur 
decided  character.  All  the  English  adherents  of  the 
abdicated  family  having  renounced  any  serious  hopes 
of  the  cause  long  before  the  year  1745,  the  guardians 
of  young  Waverley  were  induced,  in  that  celebrated 
year,  to  allow  him  to  enter  into  the  army,  as  the  na- 
tion was  then  engaged  in  foreign  war,  and  a  passion 
for  mihtary  glory  had  always  been  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  line.  He  obtains  a  commission,  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  regiment  of  horse  then  stationed  in 
Scotland,  and  proceeds  forthwith  to  head-quarters. 
Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,  of  Tully-Veolan 
in  Perthshire,  had  been  an  ancient  friend  of  the  house 
of  Waverley,  and  had  been  enabled  by  their  good 
offices  to  get  over  a  very  awkward  rencontre  with  the 
king's  attorney-general  soon  after  the  year  1715. 
The  young  heir  was  accordingly  furnished  with  cre- 
dentials to  this  faithful  ally,  and  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  his  respects  at  the  ancient  mansion 
of  Tully-Veolan.  The  house  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  way  of  life,  are  admirably  described.  The  baron 
himself  had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  and  was  by  choice  a 
diligent  reader  of  the  Latin  classics.  His  profession, 
however,  was  that  of  arms ;  and  having  served  seve- 
ral campaigns  on  the  continent,  he  had  superadded 
to  the  pedantry  and  jargon  of  his  forensic  and  aca- 
demical studies,  the  technical  slang  of  a  German  mar- 
tinet, and  a  sprinkling  of  the  coxcombry  of  a  French 
mousquetaire.  He  was,  m.oreover,  prodigiously  proud 
of  his  ancestry  ;  and,  with  all  his  pecuHarities,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  are  rather  more  than  can  be  decently 
accumulated  in  one  character,  was  a  most  honour- 
able, valiant,  and  friendly  person.  He  had  one  fair 
daughter,  and  no  more,  who  was  gentle,  feminine, 
and  affectionate.     Waverley,  though  struck  at  first 
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with  the  strange  manners  of  this  northern  baron,  is 
at  length  domesticated  in  the  family ;  and  is  led  by 
curiosity  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  cave  of  a  famous  High- 
land robber  or  freebooter,  from  which  he  is  conducted 
to  the  castle  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  and  sees  the 
Highland  life  in  all  its  barbarous  but  captivating  cha- 
racters.    This  chief  is  Fergus  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  a  gal- 
lant and  ambitious  youth,  zealously  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  busy  at  the  moment 
in  fomenting  the  insurrection,  by  which  his  sanguine 
spirit  never  doubted  that  their  restoration  was  to  be 
effected.     He  has  a  sister  still  more  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  the  same  cause — recently  returned  from  a 
residence  at  the  court  of  France,  and  dazzling  the  ro- 
mantic imagination  of  Waverley  not  less  by  the  ex- 
altation of  her  sentiments,  than  his  ej^es  by  her  ele- 
gance and  beauty.    "While  he  lingers  in  this  perilous 
retreat  he  is  suddenly  deprived  of  his  commission  in 
consequence  of  some  misunderstandings  and  misre- 
presentations which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail,  and 
in  the  first  heat  of  his  indignation  is  almost  tempted 
to  throw  himself  into   the  array  of  the  children  of 
Ivor,  and  join  the  insurgents^  whose  designs  are  no 
longer   seriously    disguised   from   him.     He  takes, 
however,  the  more  prudent  resolution  of  returning, 
in  the  first  place,  to  his  family  ;  but  is  stopped  on  the 
borders  of  the   Highlands  by  the  magistracy,  whom 
rumours   of  coming  events  had  made   more  than 
usually  suspicious,  and  forwarded  as  a  prisoner  to 
Stirling.     On  the  march  he  is  rescued  by  a  band  of 
unknown  Highlanders,  who  ultimately  convey  him 
in  safety  to  Edinburgh,  and  deposit  him  in  the  hands 
of  his  friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  who  was  mounting 
guard  with  his  Highlanders  at  the  (ancient  palace  of 
Holyrood,  where  the  royal  adventurer  was  then  ac- 
tually holding  his  court.     A  combination  of  tempta- 
tions, far  too  powerful  for  such  a  temper,  now  beset 
"Waverley  ;  and  inflamed  at  once  by  the  ill-usage  he 
thought  he  had  received  from  the  government,  the 
recollection  of  his  hereditary  predilections,  his  friend- 
ship and  admiration  of  Fergus,  his  love  for  his  sister, 
and  the  graceful  condescension  and  personal  solicita- 
tions of  the  unfortunate  prince,  he  rashly  vows  to 
unite  his  fortune  with  theirs,  and  enters  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  ranks  of  the  children  of  Ivor. 

During  his  attendance  at  the  court  of  Holyrood, 
his  passion  for  the  magnanimous  Flora  is  gradually 
abated  by  her  continued  indifference  and  too  entire 
devotion  to  the  public  cause  ;  and  his  aflfiections  gra- 
dually decline  upon  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  was  lei- 
sure for  less  important  concernments.     He  accom- 
panies the  adventurer's  army  and  signalizes  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Preston,  where  he  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  save  the  life  of  an  English  officer,  who  turns 
out  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  his  family,  and  re- 
monstrates with  him  with  considerable  eSect  on  the 
rash  step  he  has  taken.     It  is  now  impossible,  how- 
ever, he  thinks,  to  recede  with  honour,  and  he  pur- 
sues the  disastrous  career  of  the  invaders  into  Eng- 
land (during  which  he  quarrels  and  is  again  recon- 
ciled to  Fergus),  till  he  is  finally  separated  from  his 
corps  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the  night- 
skirmish  at  Clifton  ;  and,  after  lurking  for  some  time 
in  concealment,  finds  his  way  to  London,  where  he  is 
protected  by  the  grateful  friend  whose  life  he  had 
saved  at  Preston,  and  sent  back  to  Scotland  till  some 
arrangements  could  be  made  about  his  pardon.    Here 
he  learns  the  final  discomfiture  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  both  his  own 


pardon  and  that  of  old  Bradwardine,  and,  after 
making  sure  of  his  interest  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
lady,  at  last  bethinks  him  of  going  to  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  his  family  at  Waverley-Honour.  In 
his  way  he  attends  the  assizes  at  Carlisle,  where  all 
his  efforts  are  ineffectual  to  avert  the  fate  of  his  gal- 
lant friend  Fergus,  whose  heroic  demeanour  in  that 
last  extremity  is  depicted  with  great  feeling  ;  has  a 
last  interview  with  the  desolated  Flora ;  obtains  the 
consent  of  his  friends  to  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Bradwardine  ;  puts  the  old  baron  in  possession  of  his 
forfeited  manor,  and  in  due  time  carries  his  blooming 
bride  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  his  own  paternal 
abode. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story ;  although  it  is 
broken  and  diversified  with  so  many  subordinate  in- 
cidents, that  what  we  have  now  given  will  afford  but 
a  very  inadequate  idea  even  of  the  narrative  part  of 
this  performance.  Though  that  narrative  is  always 
lively  and  easy,  however,  we  think  the  great  charm  of 
the  work  consists  in  the  characters  and  descriptions, 
of  which  we  must  now  present  our  readers  with  one 
specimen : — 

"  It  was  about  noon  when  Captain  "Waverley  en- 
tered the  straggling  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  of  Tully- 
Veolan,  close  to  which  was  situated   the  mansion 
of  the  proprietor.     The  houses  seemed  miserable  in 
the  extreme,  especially  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the 
smiling  neatness  of  English  cottages.     They  stood, 
without  any  respect  for  regularity,  on  each  side  of  a 
straggling  kind  of  unpaved  street,  where  children  al- 
most in  a  primitive  state  of  nakedness  lay  sprawling, 
as  if  to  be  crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  first  passing 
horse.     Occasionally,  indeed,  when  such  a  consum- 
mation seemed  inevitable,  a  watchful  old  grandame, 
with  her  close  cap,  distaff,  and  spindle,  rushed  like  a 
sybil  in  frenzy  out  of  one  of  these  miserable  cells, 
dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  snatching  up 
her  own  charge  from  among  the  sun-burnt  loiterers, 
saluted  him  with  a  sound  cuff,  and  transported  him 
back  to  his  dungeon,  the  little  white-headed  varlet 
screaming  all  the  while,  from  the  very  top  of  his 
lungs,  a  shrilly  treble  to  the  growling  remonstrances 
of  the  enraged  matron.    Another  part  in  this  concert 
was  sustained  by  the  incessant  yelping  of  a  score  of 
idle  useless  curs  which  followed,  snarling,  barking, 
howling,   and  snapping  at  the  horses'  heels ;  a  nui- 
sance at  that  time  so  common  in  Scotland,  that  a 
French  tourist,  who  like  other  travellers  longed  to 
find  a  good  and  rational  reason  for  every  thing  he 
saw,  has  recorded,  as  one  of  the  memorabilia  of  Ca- 
ledonia, that  the  state  maintained  in  each  village  a 
relay  of  ciu's,  called  collies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  chase 
the  chevaux  de  paste  (too  starved  and  exhausted  to 
move  without  such  a  stimulus)  from  one  hamlet  to 
another,  till  their  annoying  convoy  drove  them  to  the 
end  of  their  stage.     The  evil  and  remedy  (such  as  it 
is)  still  exist.     But  this  is  remote  from  our  present 
purpose,  and  is  only  thrown  out  for  consideration  of 
the  collectors  under  Mr.  Dent's  dog-bill. 

"  As  Waverley  moved  on,  here  and  there  an  old 
man,  bent  as  much  by  toil  as  years,  his  eyes  bleared 
with  age  and  smoke,  tottered  to  the  door  of  his  hut 
to  gaze  on  the  dress  of  the  stranger,  and  the  form 
and  motions  of  the  horses  ;  and  then  assembled  with 
his  neighbours  in  a  little  groupe  at  the  smithy,  to 
discuss  the  probabilities  of  whence  the  stranger  came, 
and  where  he  might  be  going.  Three  or  four  village 
girls  returning  from  the  well  or  brook  with  pitchers 
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and  pails  upon  their  heads,  formed  more  pleasing  ob- 
jects, and  with  their  thin  short  crowns  and  single  pet- 
ticoats, bare  arras,  legs,  and  feet,  uncovered  heads 
and  braided  hair,  somewhat  resembled  Italian  forms 
of  landscape.  Nor  could  a  lover  of  the  picturesque 
have  challenged  either  the  elegance  of  their  costume, 
or  the  symmetry  of  their  shape ;  although  to  say  the 
truth,  a  mere  Englishman  in  search  of  the  comfort- 
able (a  word  peculiar  to  his  native  tongue)  might 
have  wished  the  clothes  less  scanty,  the  feet  and  legs 
somewhat  protected  from  the  weather,  the  head  and 
complexion  shrouded  from  the  sun ;  or,  perhaps, 
might  even  have  thought  the  whole  person  and  dress 
considerably  improved  by  a  plentiful  application  of 
spring  water,  with  a  quantum  svfficit  of  soap.  The 
whole  scene  was  depressing ;  for  it  argued,  at  the  first 
glance,  at  least  a  stagnation  of  industry,  and  perhaps 
of  intellect.  Even  curiosity,  the  busiest  passion  of 
the  idle,  seemed  of  a  listless  cast  in  the  village  of 
TuUy-Veolan ;  the  curs  aforesaid  alone  showed  any 
part  of  its  activity;  with  the  villagers  it  was  passive. 
They  stood  and  gazed  at  the  handsome  young  officer 
and  his  attendants,  but  without  any  of  those  quick 
motions  and  eager  looks  that  indicate  the  earnestness 
with  which  those  who  live  in  monotonous  ease  at 
home  look  out  for  amusement  abroad.  Yet  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  people,  when  more  closely  examined, 
was  far  from  exhibiting  the  indiflFerence  of  stupidity  ; 
their  features  were  rough,  but  remarkably  intelligent; 
grave,  but  the  very  reverse  of  stupid :  and  from 
among  the  young  women,  an  artist  might  have  chosen 
more  than  one  model  whose  features  and  form  re- 
sembled those  of  Minerva.  The  children  also,  whose 
skins  were  burned  black,  and  whose  hair  was  bleached 
white,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  had  a  look  and 
manner  of  life  and  interest.  It  seemed  upon  the 
whole  as  poverty  and  indolence,  its  too  frequent  com- 
panion, were  combining  to  depress  the  natural  genius 
and  acquired  information  of  a  hardy,  intelligent,  and 
reflecting  peasantry." 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  novel  of  "  Waverley,"  we  will  now  direct  our 
attention  to  "  Rob  Roy."  The  characters  in  this 
work  are,  as  usual,  admirably  portrayed.  The  best 
perhaps  of  the  men  is  the  Baillie.  Nothing  can  pro- 
mise less  originality  or  interest  than  the  portrait  of 
a  conceited,  petulant,  purse-proud  tradesman ;  full 
of  his  own  and  his  father's  local  dignity  and  import- 
ance, and  of  mercantile  and  presbyterian  formalities, 
and  totally  without  tact  or  discretion,  who  does  no- 
thing in  the  story  but  give  bail,  take  a  journey,  and 
marry  his  maid.  But  the  courage,  the  generosity, 
and  the  frank  naivete  and  warm-heartedness,  which 
are  united  to  these  unpromising  ingredients,  and 
above  all,  perhaps,  the  "  Hieland  blude  of  him  that 
warms  at  thae  daft  tales  o'  venturesome  deeds  and 
escapes — tho'  they  are  all  sinfu'  vanities,"  and  makes 
him  affirm  before  the  council  that  Rob  Roy  "  set 
apart  what  he  had  dune  again  the  law  o'  the  country, 
and  the  heirship  o'  the  Lennox  "  (i.  e.  the  laying  waste 
and  plundering  a  whole  country),  "  and  the  misfor- 
tune o'  some  folk  losing  life  by  him,  was  an  honester 
man  than  stude  on  any  o'  their  shanks,"  make  him 
both  original  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 
Rashleigh  is  among  the  best  portraits  of  that  difficult 
subject,  a  well-drawn  villain,  that  we  recollect.  The 
reader  feels  that  his  hypocrisy  might  have  deceived 
— that  of  the  common  fictitious  one  would  only  dis- 
gust.    Rob  Roy  himself  well  answers  our  precon- 


ceptions  of  his  character.  The  man  who,  without 
rank  or  fortune,  could  for  thirty  or  forty  years  set 
all  law  at  defiance,  who,  though  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  government,  not  merely  as  breaking  its  laws 
and  plundering  its  subjects,  but  as  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor,  and  at  deadly  feud  with  the  great  men  on 
whose  property  he  lived,  could  resist  all  their  power, 
and  elude  all  their  stratagems,  without  being  ever 
overwhelmed  by  superior  force,  or  betrayed  by  the 
treachery  of  his  own  companions — taken  as  many  of 
them  must  hare  been  from  among  the  least  trust- 
worthy of  men — must  have  been  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary talents,  and  mixed,  with  his  [great  vices,  of 
extraordinary  virtues.  He  must  have  had  the  first 
in  order  to  play  his  own  part  well,  the  second  in 
order  to  retain  in  devoted  fidelity  his  associates. 

With  regard  to  the  next  best  character  in  "  Rob 
Roy,"  namely,  Diana  Vernon,  many  have  considered 
her  as  unnatural  throughout.  She  ought  perhaps  to 
have  been  somewhat  older,  but  grant  the  author 
what  he  has  always  a  right  to  claim  for  his  heroine, 
if  he  is  bold  enough  to  think  he  can  support  them, 
great  talents  and  excellence  of  disposition,  and  add, 
what  certainly  is  possible,  an  education  perfectly 
unfemale,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  men  of 
talent  and  learning,  and  add  the  pride  of  high  birth, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  adherent  to  a  persecuted 
religion  and  an  exiled  king — exclude  her  from  the 
ordinary  wishes  and  schemes  of  young  girls  by  pre- 
destining her  to  a  hateful  object  or  a  cloister,  and 
give  her,  instead  of  their  ordinary  amusements  and 
employments,  political  intrigues,  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  field-sports,  and  you  have  the  rough  outhnes  of 
the  portrait,  to  which  Sir  Walter  has  given  such  re- 
lief and  colouring. 

But  we  must  turn  to  "  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian," 
which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  "Waverley,"  is 
the  most  perfect  of  the  whole  series.  Among  the 
many  scenes,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  is  the  meet- 
ing of  the  sisters  before  the  trial.  The  trial  has  not 
perhaps  the  same  merit  from  its  difficulty,  but  is  as 
striking  in  its  execution.  Effie  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  fit  subject  for  fictitious  misfortune  ; — not  so  good 
as  to  make  her  calamities  absolutely  revolting ;  not 
so  bad  as  to  make  them  appear  appropriate  punish- 
ments. Had  it  been  deeper,  her  sufl[erings  would, 
of  course,  have  excited  less  pity ;  had  it  been  none 
at  all,  they  would  have  raised,  instead  of  pity,  horror 
and  indignation.  As  it  is,  pity  for  her  is  mingled 
with  admiration  for  her  father,  which  produces  an 
intensity  of  interest,  which  extends  itself,  not  only 
to  the  important  incidents,  but  to  the  minute  formal- 
ities, of  the  trial,  which  is  even  heightened  by  the 
foolery  of  Saddletree,  and  the  bad  taste  of  her  ad- 
vocate, and  is  not  destroyed  even  by  our  constant 
anticipation  of  the  event. 

We  cannot  bestow  the  sam.e  unqualified  praise  on 
another  celebrated  scene,  Jeannie's  mterview  with 
Queen  Carohne.  Jeannie's  pleading  appears  too 
rhetorical  for  the  person  and  for  the  occasion  ;  and 
the  queen's  answer,  supposing  her  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  Jeannie's  entreaties,  "This  is  elo- 
quence," is  still  worse.  Had  it  been  eloquence,  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  unperceived  by  the 
queen.  Effie,  when  she  entreats  Sharpitlaw  to  allow 
her  to  see  her  sister,  is  eloquent,  and  his  answer 
accordingly  betrays  perfect  unconsciousness  that  she 
has  been  so.  "  You  shall  see  your  sister,"  he  began, 
"  if  you'll  tell  me ;"  then  interrupting  himself,  he 
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added  in  a  more  hurried  tone,  "  No,  you  shall  see 
your  sister  whether  you  tell  me  or  no.' 

The  duke  himself  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  fine  spoken 
in  his  opening  conversation  with  the  queen,  but  his 
character  is  in  general  happily  finished.  The  vanity 
which  covered  his  great  qualities  with  a  varnish,  and 
has  perhaps  contributed  to  the  permanence  of  his 
reputation,  is  very  gracefully  insinuated.  Douce 
Davie  Deans  is  magnanimous  in  his  affliction,  and 
amusing  in  his  prosperity.  We  have  but  one  fault 
to  find  with  him — the  laugh  which  is  constantly  raised 
by  his  religious  pecularities.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  weight  of  his  religion,  like  that  of  armour  of 
])roof,  if  it  sometimes  repels  the  impulses  of  nature 
when  they  are  right,  always  secures  him  from  them 
when  they  are  wrong  ;  that,  if  it  loads  him  with  un- 
necessary scruples,  it  arms  him  with  heroic  self-devo- 
tion and  constancy;  and  if  it  sometimes  makes  him 
absurd,  leaves  him  often  venerable  and  always  re- 
spectable in  his  absurdity.  But  it  is  precisely  to  this 
union  of  good  and  evil  consequences,  that,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  general  representation,  we  object.  When  re- 
ligion, or  what  resembles  it,  is  represented  as  render- 
ing sanguinaryand  merciless  such  a  fanatic  as  Burley, 
every  reader  can  perceive  that  his  belief  does  not 
create  his  bad  passions,  but  only  decides  their  course. 
Pride,  violence,  and  malignity,  are  essential  parts  of 
his  character  ;  and  if  he  had  been  an  atheist  instead 
of  a  Cameronian,  they  would  have  only  changed  their 
objects.  But  the  religion  of  David  Deans  is  the  basis 
of  his  whole  character ;  his  faults  and  foUies  seem,  no 
less  than  his  virtues,  to  spring  from  it. 

The  delineation  of  George  Robertson  is  quite  worthy 
of  his  author,  though  he  is  somewhat  too  melo-dramatic. 
Men,  whatever  may  be  their  remorse,  do  not  profusely 
apply  to  themselves  the  terms  villain,  murderer,  and 
devil ;  or  calmly  affirm  themselves  predestined  to  evil 
here  and  hereafter.  They  have  always  a  reserve  as 
to  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  especially  where  they 
are  ready,  as  Robertson  is  described  to  be,  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  save  that  of  another.  Saddletree  is  less 
annoying  than  persons  of  his  character  generally  are, 
because  there  is  less  of  him.  His  wife  is  happily 
contrasted  to  him,  and  her  indignation  to  "  see  sae 
mony  o'  them  set  up  yonder  in  their  red  gowns  and 
black  gowns,  and  a'  to  take  the  life  o'  a  bit  senseless 
lassie,"  is  well  told.  We  must  not  close  our  remarks 
Avithout  taking  a  more  formal  leave  of  Jeannie.  She 
is  a  perfect  model  of  sober  heroism  ;  of  the  union  of 
good  sense  with  strong  affections,  firm  principles, 
and  perfect  disinterestedness  ;  and  of  the  calm  supe- 
riority to  misfortune,  danger,  and  difficulty,  which 
such  an  union  must  create.  A  hero  so  characterized 
generally  spoils  the  interest  of  a  novel,  both  because 
the  reader  knows  him  to  be  protected  among  all  his 
dangers  by  the  strong  arm  of  poetical  justice,  and  be- 
cause his  conduct,  almost  upon  every  occasion,  is  an- 
ticipated. The  first  of  these  inconveniences  is  skilfully 
obviated  by  making  another  person  the  object  of  the 
dangers  on  which  the  interest  of  the  story  depends, 
and  using  Jeannie  only  as  the  means  of  averting 
them  ;  the  second,  by  placing  her  in  humble  life,  and 
then  exposing  her  to  situations  in  which  no  good 
sense  could  supply  the  want  of  experience.  As  it  is, 
she  is  a  splendid  exception  to  the  insipidity  of  perfect 
characters,  and  excites  and  retains  the  reader's  deep- 
est interest  without  possessing  the  advantage  of  a 
single  fault. 
We  next  come  to  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  It  is  | 
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a  tragedy  of  the  highest  order,  and  unites  excellence 
of  plot  to  Sir  Walter's  usual  merits  of  character  and 
description.  It  may  be  objected,  that  poor  Lucy 
Ashton's  misfortunes  are  too  much  the  sufferings  of 
innocence  to  be  the  fit  subjects  of  tragical  sympathy. 
Her  forming  the  engagement  with  Ravenswood  can- 
not, as  it  is  described,  be  considered  even  as  an  error. 
She  adheres  to  it,  through  every  persecution  of  vio- 
lence and  art,  while  her  reason} remains  unimpaired; 
and  her  final  breach  of  it  is  scarcely  an  act  of  the  will. 
Perhaps  the  answer  is,  that  a  voluntary  breach  of  en- 
gagement is  a  fault,  to  which  so  much  disapproba- 
tion is  attached  that  some  degree  of  disapprobation — 
that  degree  which  affords  a  pretext  for  the  misfortunes 
of  tragedy — is  attached  to  one  that  is  involuntary. 
Although  there  is  no  deficiency  of  faults  in  Ravens- 
wood,  it  is  perhaps  a  blemish  that  his  faults  are  so 
remotely  connected  with  his  misfortunes.  They  set 
in  motion,  it  is  true,  the  train  of  causes  on  which  his 
misery  and  his  death  ultimately  depend.  If  he  had 
not  been  violent  and  revengeful,  the  lord  keeper  would 
not  have  feared  him;  if  the  lord  keeper  had  not  fear- 
ed him,  he  would  not  have  endeavoured  to  soften 
him  by  eflfecting  an  intimacy  with  Lucy  Ashton. 
Without  that  intimacy  there  would  have  been  no  en- 
gagement ;  without  the  engagement  he  would  not 
have  received  the  challenge,  or  been  lost  on  his  way 
to  meet  it.  But  it  is  not  to  the  remote  and  acciden- 
tal, but  to  the  immediate  and  appropriate,  effects  that 
the  reader  looks.  Now  all  the  immediate  effects  of 
Ravenswood's  spirit  of  pride  and  vengeance  are  ad- 
vantages ;  it  frightens  a  powerful  enemy  into  a  friend, 
gives  him  the  affections  of  a  charming  girl,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  great  influence  in  obtaining  a  valuable 
patron.  His  misfortunes  spring  from  the  enmity  of 
Bucklaw  and  Lady  Ashton  ;  both  arising  from  causes 
out  of  his  own  control,  and  as  likely  to  have  arisen 
if  he  had  been  the  meekest  of  mankind.  As  a  cha- 
racter he  is  excellent,  admirably  drawn,  and  admira- 
bly grouped  and  contrasted  with  those  around  him. 
Indeed  we  recollect  no  work  of  our  author's  in  which 
contrast  is  more  skilfully  used.  Ravenswood  is 
opposed  to  Lucy,  and  Sir  William  to  his  lady  ;  and 
those  characters,  which  at  first  appear  the  same,  are 
beautifully  distinguished  from  each  other.  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Lucy  are  flexible  and  timid  ;  Ravenswood 
and  Lady  Ashton  firm  and  decisive.  But  the  flex- 
ibility of  Sir  William,  arising  from  fear  of  personal 
consequences,  and  fickleness  of  purpose,  differs  as 
much  from  that  of  his  daughter,  which  springs  from 
affectionateness  of  disposition,  anxiety  not  to  give 
pain,  and  preference  of  others  to  herself,  as  the  firm- 
ness of  Lady  Ashton  does  from  that  of  Ravenswood. 
Lady  Ashton's  firmness  is  nurtured  in  affluence  and 
power,  strengthened  by  the  subservience  of  him  who 
fills  the  station  of  her  superior,  and  confirmed  by  the 
direction  of  all  her  purposes  to  family  aggrandize- 
ment. Ravenswood's  is  grounded,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, on  the  want  of  those  advantages,  the  possession 
of  which  contributes  to  that  of  Lady  Ashton  ;  on 
an  habitual  feeling  thit  he  is  defrauded  of  his  just 
rank  in  society,  and  habitual  exertions  to  force  those 
who  cross  him  to  acknowledge  it.  He  treats  them  as 
inferiors,  whom  accident  and  injustice  have  made  his 
equals.and  follows  his  own  impulses  without  deference 
for  their  opinions  or  their  feelings.  But,  as  one  im- 
pulse succeeds  another,  his  course,  though  vehement 
and  intrepid,  is  not  always  consistent.  LadyAshton's  is 
governed  by  calculation,  and  is  therefore  unvarying. 
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The  three  hags  are  a  bold,  we  had  almost  said  a 
not  unequal,  i-ivalry  of  the  "  Weird  Sisters."  Their 
professional  praise  of  Ravenswood  is  whimsically 
horrible. 

"  He  is  a  frank  man  and  a  free-handed  man,  the 
Master,"  said  Annie  Winnie,  "  and  a  comely  person- 
age— broad  in  the  shouthers  and  narrow  around  the 
lungies.  He  wad  niak  a  bonnie  corpse;  I  wad  like 
to  bave  the  streaking  and  winding  of  him." 

"  It  is  written  on  his  brow,  AnnieWinnie,"  replied 
the  octogenarian,  her  companion,  "  that  hand  of  wo- 
man, or  of  man  either,  will  never  straught  him — 
dead  deal  will  never  be  laid  to  the  back,  make  your 
market  of  that,  for  I  hae  it  frae  a  sure  hand." 

"  Will  it  be  his  lot  to  die  on  the  battle  ground  then, 
Ailsie  Gourlay  ?" 

"  Ask  nae  mair  questions  about  it — he'll  not  be 
graced  sae  far,"  replied  the  sage. 

We  must  not  quit  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor" 
without  remarking  upon  its  deviation  from  the  usual 
management  of  a  narrative.  The  fatal  nature  of  the 
catastrophe  is  vaguely  indicated  in  the  very  begin- 
ning ;  at  every  rest  in  the  story  it  is  more  and  more 
pointedly  designated  ;  long  before  the  conclusion  we 
are  aware  of  the  place  and  means  of  its  accomplishment. 
We  are  first  told  of  the  malignant  fiend  under  whosein- 
fluence  the  tissue  of  incidents  is  to  be  woven.  We  are 
told  that  a  dreadful  punishment  awaits  Sir  William's 
selfish  calculations  on  the  supposed  attachment  of 
Ravenswood  and  Lucy.  Before  the  lovers  have 
thrice  met  we  are  told  what  were  his  remarks  after 
the  catastrophe  of  their  love  ;  and,  however  he  might 
disregard,  in  real  life,  the  ominous  fatality  of  the 
mermaiden's  well,  the  raven  that  is  killed  as  the 
lovers  quit  it,  the  thunderstorm  that  marks  their  in- 
terview at  Wolf's  Craig,  or  even  the  prophecies  of 
Ailsie  Gourlay  and  True  Thomas,  every  reader  feels 
that,  in  fiction,  these  are  tokens  true  as  holy  writ ; 
and  yet  our  interest  in  the  story  is  strengthened,  in- 
stead of  being  destroyed,  by  oiur  fore-knowledge  of 
the  conclusion. 

We  may  now  notice  the  splended  masque,  "  Ivan- 
hoe."  Of  all  our  author's  works,  this  is  formed 
of  the  most  peculiar  materials.  Kings,  crusaders, 
knights,  and  outlaws,  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  the  Tem- 
plars, and  Robin  Hood,  and  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  Fo- 
rest of  Sherwood,  the  names,  and  the  times,  and  the 
scenes,  which  are  entwined  with  our  earliest  and 
dearest  recollections,  but  which  we  never  hoped  again 
to  meet  with  in  serious  narrative,  become  as  familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  terms.  Names  coupled 
with  such  associations  would  be  interesting,  however 
trivial  the  actions  in  which  they  were  engaged — and 
they  are  used  as  profusely  as  they  are  collected.  We 
have  the  public  and  private  life  of  our  Saxon  and  of 
our  Norman  ancestors,  the  domestic  meal,  and  the 
formal  banquet,  the  tournament  in  both  its  forms, 
the  storm  of  a  baronial  castle,  the  solemn  trial,  and 
the  judicial  combat.  These  are  among  the  scenes 
immediately  before  us,  and,  as  we  pass  through  them, 
views  perpetually  open  on  each  side  of  our  path,  that 
show  the  contemporary  state  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
with  glimpses  of  Palestine,  and  Saladin,  and  the  cru- 
saders in  the  distance. 

Its  principal  deficiency  is  one  which  besets  ordi- 
nary novelists,  but  from  which  Sir  Walter  is  in 
general  eminently  free — want  of  individuaUty  in  the 
principal  characters.  Ivanhoe,  Rowena,  Front  de 
13oeuf,  Locksley,  the  Templar,  and  even  the  grace  of 


the  whole  story,  Rebecca,  are  each  marked  with  one, 
or  at  most  two,  predominating  qualities,  without  the 
counterljalancing  merits  and  defects,  which,  by  reci- 
procally modifying  each  other,  distinguish  every 
man,  in  real  life,  from  his  neighbour.  Ivanhoe  and 
Rowena  are  the  traditionary  hero  and  heroine  of  ro- 
mance. He,  brave,  and  strong,  and  generous;  she, 
beautiful  and  amiable  ;  and  both  of  them  constant — 
very  well  qualified  for  their  employment  at  the  end 
of  the  story,  to  marry  and  live  happily  together,  and 
a  little  insipid  during  its  progress.  Front  de  Boeuf 
is  the  traditional  giant — very  big  and  very  fierce — 
and  his  active  and  passive  duties  are  those  always 
assigned  to  the  giant — the  first  consisting  in  seizing 
travellers  on  the  road,  and  imprisoning  them  in  his 
castle,  to  the  danger  of  the  honour  of  the  ladies,  the 
life  of  the  knights,  and  the  property  of  all  others  ; 
and  the  second,  in  being  beaten  at  tournaments  and 
killed  by  the  knight-errant,  to  whom  the  author  at 
lengthissues  his commissionof  general  castle-delivery. 
Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  belongs  to  that  hacknied  class, 
the  men  of  fixed  resolve  and  indomitable  will — fine 
ingredients  in  a  character  which  is  marked  by  other 
peculiarities,  but  too  uniform  and  inartificial,  and, 
in  fictitious  life,  too  trite  to  serve,  as  they  do  here,  for 
its  basis.  As  Bois  Guilbert  is  almost  all  in  shadow, 
Rebecca  is  all  in  light.  Brought  up  among  exam- 
ples of  nothing  but  extortion  and  cruelty  on  one  side, 
and  cowardice,  meanness,  and  avarice  on  the  other, 
in  the  situation  most  certain  to  break  the  courage, 
and  sour  the  temper,  and  narrow  the  heart,  she 
emerges — perfect.  From  an  education  combining 
every  disadvantage,  she  rises,  such  as  no  advantages 
could  have  made  her.  But  in  Rebecca  the  beauty  of 
the  execution  more  than  redeems  the  improbability 
of  the  conception. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  bold  than  the  conception 
of  the  other  characters,  or  more  vigorous  than  the 
representation  of  Richard  and  Friar  Tuck.  Scarcely 
any  other  author  could  have  ventured  to  engraft  the 
outlaw  on  the  priest,  or  could  have  prevented  the 
union  from  being  unnatural  or  hateful.  But  the  hu- 
mour, which  is  thrown  over  it,  solders  together  its 
heterogeneous  parts,  and  makes  the  compound  as 
amusing  as  it  is  original.  Prince  John,  and  Cedric, 
and  Athelstan,  and  De  Bracy,  and  Prior  Aymer,  and 
Gurth,  are  all  excellent — and  even  Higg  the  son  of 
Snell,  and  Hubert  the  forester,  and  Father  Dennett, 
though  their  outlines  are  indicated  only  by  a  few 
negligent  strokes,  stand  out  fror.i  the  canvass  with 
all  the  prominence  of  real  existence. 

The  most  striking  scene  in  the  whole  work  is  the 
storming  of  Front  de  Bceuf's  castle.  Every  reader 
must  have  felt  the  peculiar  vividness  with  which  the 
first  assault  is  painted.  We  give  a  short  extract 
from  it : — 

"  It  was  not,  however,  by  clamour  that  the  contest 
was  to  be  decided,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
assailants  were  met  by  an  equally  vigorous  defence  on 
the  part  of  the  besieged.  The  archers,  trained  by 
their  woodland  pastimes  to  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  long  bow,  shot,  to  use  the  appropriate  phrase  of 
the  time,  so  '  wholly  together,'  that  no  point  at  which 
a  defender  could  show  the  least  part  of  his  person 
escaped  their  cloth-yard  shafts.  By  this  heavy  dis- 
charge, which  continued  as  thick  and  sharp  as  hail, 
while,  notwithstanding,  every  arrow  had  its  indivi- 
dual aim,  and  flew  by  scores  together  against  each 
embrasure  and  opening  in  the  parapets,  as  well  as  at 
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every  window  where  a  defender  either  occasionally 
had  post,  or  might  be  suspected  to  be  stationed, — 
by  this  sustained  discharge,  two  or  three  of  the  gar- 
rison were  slain,  and  several  others  wounded.  But, 
confident  in  their  armour  of  proof,  and  in  the  cover 
which  their  situation  afforded,  the  followers  of  Front 
de  Bceuf  and  his  allies  showed  an  obstinacy  in  de- 
fence proportioned  to  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  re- 
plied with  the  discharge  of  their  large  cross-bows,  as 
well  as  with  their  long  bows,  slings,  and  other  missile 
weapons,  to  the  close  and  continued  shower  of  ar- 
rows ;  and,  as  the  assailants  were  necessarily  but  in- 
differently protected,  did  considerably  more  damage 
than  they  received  at  their  hand.  The  whizzing  of 
shafts  and  of  missiles,  on  both  sides,  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  shouts  which  arose  when  either  side 
inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable  loss. 

"  'And  I  must  lie  here  like  a  bedridden  monk,'  ex- 
claimed Ivanhoe,  '  while  the  game  that  gives  me  free- 
dom or  death  is  played  out  by  the  hand  of  others  I — 
Look  from  the  window  once  again,  kind  maiden, 
but  beware  that  you  are  not  marked  by  the  archers 
beneath — Look  out  once  more,  and  tell  me  if  they 
yet  advance  to  the  storm.' 

"  'With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  inter- 
val which  she  had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Re- 
becca again  took  post  at  the  lattice,  sheltering  her- 
self, however,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  beneath. 

" '  What  dost  thou  see,  Rebecca  ?'  again  demanded 
the  wounded  knight. 

" '  Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  arrows,  flying  so  thick 
as  to  dazzle  mine  eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who 
shoot  them.' 

" '  That  cannot  endure,'  said  Ivanhoe  ;  '  if  they 
press  not  right  on  to  carry  the  castle  by  pure  force 
of  arms,  the  archery  may  avail  but  little  against  stone 
walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  the  knight  of  the  fet- 
terlock, fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  himself; 
for  as  the  leader  is,  so  will  his  followers  be.' 

" '  I  see  him  not,'  said  Rebecca. 

'"Foul  craven'.'  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  'does  he 
blench  from  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest  ?' 

" '  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !'  said  Rebec- 
ca, '  I  see  him  now ;  he  leads  a  body  of  men  close 
under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican. — They  pull 
down  the  piles  and  palisades ;  they  hew  down  the 
barriers  with  axes. — His  high  black  plume  floats 
abroad  over  the  throng,  like  a  raven  over  the  field  of 
the  slain.— They  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers — 
they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back ! — Front  de  Bceuf 
heads  the  defenders,  I  see  his  gigantic  form  above 
the  press.  They  throng  again  to  the  breach,  and 
the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand  and  man  to  man. 
— God  of  Jacob  !  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce 
tides — the  conflict  of  two  oceans  moved  by  adverse 
winds.' 

" '  She  turned  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable 
longer  to  endure  a  sight  so  terrible. 

"  '  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,'  said  Ivanhoe,  mis- 
taking the  cause  of  her  retiring  ;  '  the  archery  must 
in  some  degree  have  ceased,  since  they  are  now  fight- 
ing hand  to  hand — Look  again,  there  is  now  less 
danger.' 

"  Rebecca  again  looked  forth,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately exclaimed,  '  Holy  prophets  of  the  law  !  Front 
de  Bceuf  and  the  black  knight  fight  hand  to  hand  on 
the  breach,  amid  the  roar  of  their  followers,  who  watch 
the  progress  of  the  strife. — Heaven  strike  with  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  and  of  the  captive !'  She  then 


uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  exclaimed, '  He  is  down ! — 
he  is  down  1' 

"  '  Who  is  down  ?  'cried  Ivanhoe ;  *  for  our  Lady's 
sake,  tell  me  which  is  fallen  ?' 

"  'The  black  knight,'  answered  Rebecca,'  faintly; 
then  instantly  again  shouted  with  joyful  eagerness — 
'  But  no— but  no  I — the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
be  blessed  ! — he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there 
were  twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single  arm — His 
sword  is  broken — he  snatches  an  axe  from  a  yeo- 
man— he  presses  Front  de  Boeuf  with  blow  on  blow — • 
The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the 
steel  of  the  woodman — he  falls — he  falls  !' 

"'Front  de  Breuf !'  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

" '  Front  de  Boeuf,'  answered  the  Jewess ;  '  his  men 
rush  to  the  resciie,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar — 
their  united  force  compels  the  champion  to  pause — 
They  drag  Front  de  Bceuf  within  the  walls.' 

"  '  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they 
not?'  said  Ivanhoe. 

"  'They  have — they  have — and  they  press  the  be- 
sieged hard  upon  the  outer  wall ;  some  plant  ladders, 
some  swarm  like  bees,  and  endeavour  to  ascend  upon 
the  shoulders  of  each  other — down  go  stones,  beams, 
and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  as  fast  as 
they  bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  supply 
their  places  in  the  assault. — Great  God  !  hast  thou 
given  men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be  thus 
cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  their  brethern  ? 

"'Think  not  of  that,'  replied  Ivanhoe;  'this  is 
no  time  for  such  thoughts. — Who  yield  ? — who  push 
their  way?' 

" '  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,'  replied  Rebec- 
ca, shuddering;  'the  soldiers  lie  grovelling  under 
them  hke  crushed  reptiles — The  besieged  have  the 
better.' 

"  '  Saint  George  strike  for  us  !'  said  the  Knight: 
'  do  the  false  yeomen  give  way?' 

"'No!'  exclaimed  Rebecca,  'they  bear  them- 
selves right  yeomanly — the  black  knight  ajiproaches 
the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — the  thundering  blows 
which  he  deals,  you  may  hear  them  above  all  the 
din  and  shouts  of  the  battle.  Stones  and  beams  are 
hailed  down  on  the  bold  champion — he  regards  them 
no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or  feathers.' 

"  '  By  Saint  John  of  Acre,'  said  Ivanhoe,  raising 
himself  joyfully  on  his  couch,  '  methought  there  was 
but  one  man  in  England  that  might  do  such  a  deed.' 

"  '  The  postern  gate  shakes,'  continued  Rebecca; 
'  it  crashes — it  is  splintered  by  his  blows — they  rush 
in — the  out-work  is  won — Oh  God ! — they  hurl  the 
defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw  them 
into  the  moat — O  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare 
them  that  can  resist  no  longer !' 

"'The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates 
with  the  castle — have  they  won  that  pass?'  exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. 

" '  No,'  replied  Rebecca,  '  the  Templar  has  de- 
stroyed the  plank  on  which  they  crossed — few  of  the 
defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the  castle — the 
shrieks  and  cries  which  you  hear  tell  the  fate  of  the 
others. — Alas !  I  see  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
look  upon  victory  than  upon  battle.'" 

"The  Monastery"  is  generally  considered  as  the 
least  powerful  of  Sir  Walter's  works.  We  believe 
the  principal  deficiency  lies  in,  what  is  usually  the 
author's  principal  excellence,  the  female  characters. 
In  general,  his  men  add  to  the  boldness  and  anima- 
tion of  the  scene,  but  his  women  support  almost  all 
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its  interest.  Perhaps  this  must  always  be  the  case 
where  both  are  equally  well  drawn.  We  sympathize 
more  readily  with  simple,  than  with  compound,  feel- 
ings ;  and  therefore  less  easily  with  those  characters, 
the  different  ingredients  of  which  have,  by  mutual 
subservience,  been  moulded  into  one  uniform  mass, 
than  with  those  in  which  they  stand  unmixed  and 
contrasted.  Courage  restrained  by  caution,  and 
liberality  by  prudence,  loyalty,  with  a  view  only  to 
the  ultimate  utility  of  power,  and  love  never  for- 
getting itself  in  its  object,  are  the  attributes  of  men. 
Their  purposes  are  formed  on  a  general  balance  of 
compensating  motives,  and  pursued  only  while  their 
means  appear  not  totally  inadequate.  The  greater 
susceptibility,  which  is  always  the  charm,  and  some- 
times the  misfortune,  of  women,  deprives  them  of 
the  same  accurate  view  of  the  proportion  of  different 
objects.  Hence  the  enthusiasm  of  their  loyalty,  the 
devotedness  of  their  aifection,  the  abandonment  of 
self,  and  the  general  vehemence  of  emotion,  which, 
in  fiction  as  well  as  in  reality,  operate  contagiously 
on  our  feelings. 

Butthegreat  merit  of  "The  Monastery"  is,  that  it 
is  a  foundation  for  the  abbot.  This  not  only  relieves, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  reader  from  the  slow  detail, 
or  the  perplexing  retracings  and  eclaircissements, 
which  detain  or  interrupt  him  in  a  narrative  that  is 
purely  fictitious,  but  is  an  improvement  on  some  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  one  that  is  historical.  In 
the  latter,  the  meagre  outline  of  his  previous  know- 
ledge seldom  contains  more  than  the  names  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  principal  personages,  and 
what  they  had  previously  done,  with  very  little  of 
what  they  had  previously  felt.  But  where  one  fic- 
tion is  founded  on  another  we  are  introduced,  not 
merely  to  persons  who  are  notorious  to  us,  but  to 
old  acquaintances  and  friends.  The  knight  of  Avenel, 
the  abbot  Ambrosius,  and  the  gardener  Blinkhoolie, 
are  the  H  albert,  and  Edward,  and  Boniface,  into 
whose  early  associations  and  secret  feelings  we  had 
been  admitted.  We  meet  them  as  we  meet  in  real 
life  with  those  whom  we  have  known  in  long-past 
times,  and  in  different  situations,  and  are  interested 
in  tracing,  sometimes  the  resemblance,  and  some- 
times the  contrast,  between  what  has  passed  and  what 
is  present;  in  observing  the  effect  of  new  circum- 
stances in  modifying  or  confirming  their  ohl  feelings, 
or  in  eliciting  others  which  before  lay  unperceived. 
We  view  with  interest  the  fiery  freedom  of  Halbert's 
youth  ripened  into  the  steady  and  stern  composure 
of  the  approved  soldier  and  skilful  politician ;  and 
when,  as  knight  of  Avenel,  he  sighs  for  birth  and 
name,  we  recognise  the  feelings  that  drove  him 
from  the  obscure  security  of  a  church  vassal,  to  seek 
with  his  sword  the  means  of  ranking  with  those 
proud  men  that  despised  his  clownish  poverty.  And 
when  Ambrose  acknowledges  that,  bent  as  he  is  by 
affliction,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  effect  of  beauty 
on  the  heart  of  youth — that  even  in  the  watches  of 
the  night,  broken  by  the  thoughts  of  an  imprisoned 
queen,  a  distracted  kingdom,  a  church  laid  waste 
and  ruinous,  come  other  thoughts  than  these  sug- 
gest, and  feeUngs  than  belong  to  an  earlier  and  hap- 
pier course  of  life  ;  a  single  allusion  sends  us  back 
through  the  whole  intervening  time,  and  we  see  him 
again  in  the  deep  window  recess  of  Glendearg,  and 
Mary's  looks  of  simple  yet  earnest  anxiety  watching 
for  his  assistance  in  their  childish  studies.  The  allu- 
sion would  have  been  pretty,  but  how  inferior,  if 


Ambrose  had  been  a  new  character,  and  we  had  been 
forced  to  account  for  it  by  some  vague  theory  as  to 
his  former  history. 

The  abbot  has,  however,  far  greater  advantages 
over  its  predecessor  than  those,  great  as  they  are, 
that  arise  from  their  relative  situation.  We  escape 
from  the  dull  tower  of  Glendearg,  with  its  narrow 
valley  and  homely  inmates,  to  Edmburgh,  and  Holy- 
rood  House,  and  Lochleven  Castle,  and  the  field  of 
Langside,  and  to  high  dames  and  mighty  earls,  and 
exchange  the  obscure  squabbling  of  the  hamlet  and 
the  convent  for  events  where  the  passions  of  indi- 
viduals decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms ;  and,  above 
all,  we  exchange  unintelligible  fairyism  for  human 
actors  and  human  feelings. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  sorceress  on  the  stage,  but  one 
endowed  with  powers  far  greater  "  for  evil  or  for 
good"  than  the  White  Lady. 

History  has  never  described,  or  fiction  invented, 
a  character  more  truly  tragic  than  Queen  Mary. 
The  most  fruitful  imagination  could  not  have  adorned 
her  with  more  accomplishments,  or  exposed  her  to 
greater  extremes  of  fortune,  or  alternated  them  with 
greater  rapidity.  And  the  mystery  which,  after  all 
the  exertions  of  her  friends  and  enemies,  still  rests 
on  her  conduct,  and  which  our  author  has  most 
skilfully  left  as  dark  as  he  found  it,  prevents  our 
being  either  shocked  or  unmoved  by  her  final  cala- 
mities. The  former  would  have  been  the  case,  if 
her  innocence  could  have  been  established.  The 
latter  would  have  followed,  if  she  could  have  been 
proved  to  be  guilty.  Her  sufferings,  bitter  as  they 
were,  were  less  unmixed  than  those  of  Bothwell. 
He  too  endured  a  long  imprisonment,  but  it  was  in 
a  desolate  climate,  without  the  alleviations  which 
even  Elizabeth  allowed  to  her  rival,  without  the 
hope  of  escape,  or  the  sympathy  of  devoted  atten- 
dants: such  was  his  misery,  that  his  reason  sunk 
under  it.  And  though  his  sufferings  were  greater 
than  those  of  his  accomplice,  if  such  she  were,  his 
crime  was  less.  He  had  not  to  break  the  same  re- 
straints of  intimate  connexion  and  of  sex.  But  no- 
body could  read  a  tragedy  of  which  his  misfortunes 
formed  the  substance ;  because  we  are  sure  of  his 
guilt,  they  would  excite  no  interest.  While  we 
continue  to  doubt  hers,  Mary's  will  be  intensely 
affecting. 

In  "  Kenilworth"  Sir  Walter  was  again  upon  tragic 
ground  ;  a  ground  which,  either  from  the  advantages 
we  have  ascribed  to  tragedy,  in  its  independence  of 
any  concealment  of  the  catastrophe,  and  wider  admis- 
sion of  historical  subjects,  or  from  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  talents,  he  always  appears  to  us,  on  a  reperusal, 
to  tread  most  successfully.  But  though  "  Kenil- 
worth" must  rank  high  among  his  works,  we  think 
it  inferior,  as  a  whole,  to  his  other  tragedies,  "  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  the  historical  part  of  "  Wa- 
verley,"  and  "The  Abbot,"  both  in  materials  and  in 
execution.  Amy  Robsart  and  Elizabeth  occupynearly 
the  same  space  upon  the  canvass  as  Catherine  Seyton 
and  Mary.  But  almost  all  the  points  of  interest 
which  are  divided  between  Amy  and  Elizabeth,  histo- 
rical recollections,  beauty,  talents,  attractive  virtues 
and  unhappy  errors,  exalted  rank  and  deep  misfor- 
tune, are  accumulated  in  Mary ;  and  we  want  alto- 
gether that  union  of  the  lofty  and  the  elegant,  of 
enthusiasm  and  playfulness,  which  enchanted  us  in 
Catherine.  Amy  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that 
class  which  long  ago  furnished  Desdemona,  the  basis 
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of  whose  character  is  conjugal  love,  whose  charm 
consists  in  its  purity  and  its  devotedness,  whose  fault 
springs  from  its  undue  prevalence  over  filial  duty,  and 
Avhose  sufferings  are  occasioned  by  the  perverted  pas- 
sions of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Elizabeth 
owes  almost  all  her  interest  to  our  early  associations, 
and  to  her  marvellous  combination  of  the  male  and 
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affecting  address  to  the  pubhc.  He  says, — "The 
gentle  reader  is  acquainted  that  these  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  last  tales  which  it  will  be  the  lot  of  the 
author  to  submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now  on  the 
eve  of  visiting  foreign  parts  ;  a  ship  of  war  is  com- 
missioned by  its  royal  master  to  carry  the  author  of 
'  Waverley'  to  climates  in  which  he  may  possibly  ob- 


female  dispositions  in  those  points  in  which  they  '  tain  such  a  restoration  of  health  as  may  serve  him  to 
seem  most  incompatible.  The  representation  of  such  spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his  own  country.  Had 
a  character  loses  much  of  its  interest  in  history,  and  :  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  usual  literary  labours, 

would  be  intolerable  in  pure  fiction.     In  the  former    '  

its  peculiarities  are  softened  down  by  the  distance, 
and  Elizabeth  appears  a  fine,  but  not  an  uncommon 
object ;  a  great,  unamiable  sovereign  ;  and  the  same 
peculiarities  shown  in  the  microscopic  exaggeration 
of  fiction,  would,  if  judged  only  by  the  rules  of  fic- 
tion, offend  as  unnatural ;  but,  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  history,  they  would  be  most  striking.  A 
portrait  might  be  drawn  of  Elizabeth,  uniting  the 
magnanimous  courage,  the  persevering  but  govern- 
able anger,  the  power  of  weighing  distant  against  im- 
mediate advantages,  and  the  briUiant  against  the  use- 
ful, and  of  subjecting  all  surrounding  minds  which 
dignify  men,  and  men  only  of  the  most  manly  cha- 
racter, with  the  most  craving  vanity,  the  most  irrita- 
ble jealousy,  the  meanest  duplicity,  and  the  most 
capricious  and  unrelenting  spite,  that  ever  degraded 
the  silliest  and  most  hateful  of  her  sex. 

Sir  Walter  did  not,  however,  in  this  case  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities.  He  has  complied  with  the 
laws  of  poetical  consistency  without  recollecting  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  notoriety  of  Elizabeth's  history 
warranted  their  violation.  Instead  of  pushing  to  the 
utmost  the  opposing  quahties  that  formed  her  cha- 
racter, he  has  softened  even  the  incidents  that  he  has 
directly  borrowed.  When  Leicester  knelt  before  her 
at  Kenilworth,  "  ere  she  raised  him  she  passed  her 
hand  over  his  head,  so  near  as  almost  to  touch  his 
long  curled  and  perfumed  hair,  and  with  a  movement 
of  fondness  that  seemed  to  intimate  she  would,  if  she 
dared,  have  made  the  motion  a  slight  caress."  This, 
however,  is  Sir  James  Melvil's  account  of  the  real 

occurrence : — "  I  was  required  to  stay  till  he  was  made 

earl  of  Leicester,  which  was  done  at  Westminster, 

the  queen  herself  helping  to  put  on  his  ceremonial, 

he  sitting  upon  his  knees  [kneeling]  before  her  with 

great  gravity ;  but  she  could  not  refrain  from  putting 

her  hands  into  his  neck,  smilingly  tickling  hira,  the 

French  ambassador  ancl  I  standing  by.     Then  she 

turned,  asking  at   me  how  I  liked  him?"     Again, 

when  she  discovers   Leicester's   conduct,   in  which 

every  cause   of  personal  irritation  is  most  skilfully 

accumulated,  she  punishes  him  only  by  a  quarter  of 

an  hour's  restraint  under  the  custody  of  the  earl  mar- 
shal. When,  at  a  later  period,  and  under  circum- 
stances of  much  less  aggravation,  she  detected  his 

marriage  with  Lady  Essex,  she  actually  imprisoned 

hira.  Our  author  has  not  ventured  on  the  full  ve- 
hemence of  her  affection  or  her  rage.     But,  after  all, 

his  picture  of  the  lion-hearted  queen,  though  it  might, 

perhaps,  have  been  improved   by  the  admission  of 

stronger  contrasts,  is  so  vivid,  and  so  magnificent, 

that  we  can  hardly  wish  it  other  than  it  is. 

But  we  must  now  bring  to  a  close  our  analysis  of 

the  principal  works  of  this   highly   gifted   author. 

"  The  Fourth  Series  of  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord"  ap- 
peared in  1832.     This  was  his  last  work;    and  he 

appeared  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fact ;   for 

at  the  conclusion  of  the  tales  was  the  following  most 


it  seems  indeed  probable  that,  at  the  term  of  years  he 
has  already  attained,  the  bowl,  to  use  the  pathetic 
language  of  Scripture,  would  have  been  broken  at 
the  fountain  ;  and  little  can  one  who  has  enjoyed,  on 
the  whole,  an  uncommon  share  of  the  most  inestimable 
of  worldly  blessings,  be  entitled  to  complain,  that 
life,  advancing  to  its  period,  should  be  attended  with 
its  usual  proportions  of  shadows  and  storms.  They 
have  affected  him  at  least  in  no  more  painful  manner 
than  is  inseparable  from  the  discharge  of  this  part  of 
the  debt  of  humanity.  Of  those  whose  relation  to 
him  in  the  ranks  of  life  might  have  insured  him  their 
sympathy  under  indisposition,  many  are  now  no 
more;  and  those  who  may  yet  follow  in  his  wake, 
are  entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing  inevitable  evils,  an 
example  of  firmness  and  patience  more  especially  on 
the  part  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  small  good  for- 
tune during  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage. 

"  The  public  have  claims  on  his  gratitude,  for 
which  the  author  of  'Waverley'  has  no  adequate 
means  of  expression ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to 
hope,  that  the  powers  of  his  mind,  such  as  they  are, 
may  not  have  a  different  date  from  those  of  his  body ; 
and  that  he  may  again  meet  his  patronising  friends, 
if  not  exactly  in  his  old  fashion  of  literature,  at  least 
in  some  branch,  which  may  not  call  forth  the  remark, 
that— 

"  Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage." 

SCO'lT,  DANIEL,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  was 
born  in  London,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  which  was  com- 
pleted at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  and  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  law  in  that  city,  and  almost  immediately 
after  returned  home.  Having  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  metropolis,  he  commenced  writing,  and  one  of 
the  first  works  which  he  published  was  an  "  Essay 
towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Scripture  Trinity." 
This  was  followed  by  "A  New  Version  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  with  Critical  Notes."  Some  years 
after,  he  published,  in  two  folio  volumes,  an  "  Ap- 
pendix to  Stephens's  Greek  Lexicon."  By  this 
work  he  was  a  very  considerable  loser ;  and  that 
fact,  and  his  close  apphcation,  caused  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  March  1759- 

SCOTT,  GEORGE,  a  mathematician,  who  was 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  where  his  father 
held  a  pubUc  post  under  George  I.  His  son  received 
a  good  education,  and  was  for  some  time  sub-pre- 
ceptor to  George  III.,  when  young.  He  became 
distinguished  for  his  general  talents,  and  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  a  commissioner 
of  the  board  of  excise.  He  assisted  in  the  "  Sup- 
plement of  Chambers's  Dictionary,"  and  died  in  1780. 
His  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu, and  was  the  authoress  of  several  good  works. 

SCOTT,  JOHN,  a  talented  Enghsh  poet,  who  was 
born  in  1730,  in  London,  where  he  rem.ained  till  his 
tenth  year,  when  his  father  removed  his  family  to  the 
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icturesque  village  of  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire. 
Vhile  there  he  received  but  an  indifferent  education  ; 
et  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  poet. 
a  1760  he  pubhshed  "  Four  Elegies,  Descriptive  and 
loral,"  which  attracted  the  notice  of  several  distin- 
uished  persons,  esjjecially  of  Dr.  Young,  Mrs. 
albot,  and  Mrs.  Carter,  who  loved  poetry,  and 
)ved  it  most  when  in  conjunction  with  piety.  But 
)r  many  years  he  abstained  from  further  publication, 
etermined  to  put  forth  no  claims  that  were  not 
trengthened  by,  industry  and  frequent  and  careful 
=visal.  In  1761,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  small- 
ox  at  AVare,  he  removed  to  the  village  of  St.  Mar- 
aret's,  which  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  Am- 
tell, where  he  made  the  first  sketch  of  his  poem  of 
Amwell,"  to  which  he  then  gave  the  title  of  "  A  Pros- 
ed of  Ware  and  the  Country  Adjacent."  In  1766 
e  became  sensible  of  the  many  disadvantages  he 
iboured  under  by  hving  in  continual  dread  of  the 
mallpox,  and  had  the  courage  to  submit  to  the 
peration  of  inoculation,  which  was  successfully  per- 
armed  by  Baron  Dimsdale.  He  then  visited  Lon- 
on  more  frequently,  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
dth  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  persons  distinguished 
1  literature.  Notwithstanding  the  great  ditference 
f  their  pohtical  principles,  Scott  had  too  much  love 
3r  genius  not  to  be  highly  gratified  in  the  opportu- 
ity  of  cultivating  a  friendship  with  that  great  veteran 
f  learning. 

In  1767  he  married.  The  bride  was,  previous  to 
ler  nuptials,  admitted  a  member  of  the  society  of 
uakers.  His  wife  died  in  childbed,  in  176S,  and 
he  same  year  he  lost  his  father  and  his  infant 
hild.  He  immediately  removed  from  Amwell  to 
lie  house  of  a  friend  at  Upton.  Here,  when  time 
nd  reflection  had  mellowed  his  grief,  he  honoured 
he  memory  of  his  wife  by  an  elc^^y,  in  which  ten- 
erness  and  love  are  expressed  in  ihe  genuine  lan- 
uage  of  nature. 

In  November  1770  he  married  his  second  wife, 
rlary  de  Home,  "a  lady  whose  amiable  quahties 
iromised  him  many  years  of  uninterrupted  happi- 
less."  During  his  visit  in  London,  he  increased 
lis  literary  circle  of  friends  by  an  introduction  to 
»lrs.  Montagu's  parties.  Among  those  who  princi- 
lally  noticed  him  were,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Sir  WiUiam 
ones,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Mickle,  and  Dr.  Beattie.  In 
773  he  published  "  Observations  on  the  Present 
)tate  of  the  Parochial  and  Vagrant  Poor."  It  is 
leedless  to  add,  that  his  advice  in  this  matter  was 
ather  approved  than  followed.  Some  of  his  propo- 
itions,  indeed,  were  incorporated  in  Mr.  Gilbert's 
)ill  in  1782,  but  the  whole  was  lost  for  want  of 
larliamentary  support.  In  1776  he  pubhshed  his 
'Amwell,"  a  descriptive  poem,  which  he  had  long 
)een  preparing,  and  in  which  he  hoped  to  immor- 
,ahze  his  favourite  village. 

In  1778  he  published  a  work  of  great  labour,  en- 
itled  "  A  Digest  of  the  Highway  and  General  Turn- 
Dike  Laws."  In  this  compilation  all  the  acts  of  par- 
iament  in  force  are  collected  together,  and  placed  in 
jne  point  of  view  ;  their  contents  are  arranged  under 
iistinct  heads,  with  the  addition  of  many  notes,  and 
in  appendix  on  the  construction  and  preservation  of 
public  roads.  A  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1773, 
under  the  title  of  "A  Digest  of  the  Highway  Laws." 
In  the  spring  of  1782  he  published  what  he  had  long 
projected,  a  volume  of  poetry,  including  his  elegies, 
"Amwell,"  and  a  variety  of  hitherto  unpublished  pieces. 


Mr.  Scott  came  to  London  in  1783,  and  while 
there  was  attacked  by  putrid  fever,  of  which  he  died 
in  October  in  that  year.  After  his  death,  a  work  of 
his  was  published  with  a  life  of  the  author ;  it  was 


entitled,  "  Critical  Essays."  The  favourite  residence 
of  Mr.  Scott,  at  Amwell,  is  given  in  the  above 
engraving. 

SCOIT,  JOHN,  a  clever  English  writer,  who 
was  the  original  editor  of  the  "London  Magazine." 
After  the  restoration  of  the  French  royal  family  he 
v/ent  to  France,  and  on  his  return  published  "  A 
Visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  being  a  Review  of  the  Moral, 
Political,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Condition  of  the 
French  Capital."  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Paris 
Revisited  in  1815,  by  way  of  Brussels,  including  a 
Walk  over  the  Field  of  Waterloo ;"  and  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  House  of  Mourning."  In  January  1820 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  "The  London 
Magazine,"  which  he  conducted  with  great  success 
till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  then 
published  some  remarks  which  gave  offence  to  the 
editor  of  Blackwood's  "  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  and 
a  duel  took  place  between  Mr.  Scottand  a  friend  of 
that  gentleman,  on  the  I6th  of  February,  1821,  and 
Mr.  Scott  died  a  few  days  after  from  the  wound 
which  he  received  on  that  fatal  occasion. 

SCOTT,  DR.  JOHN,  a  learned  English  divine, 
who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Chippenham,  in  Wilt- 
shire, about  1638.  He  became  an  apprentice,  much 
against  his  will,  for  about  three  years  ;  but  his  strong 
predilection  for  learning  induced  him  to  leave  his 
business  and  go  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
New  Inn  in  1657-  He  subsequently  entered  holy 
orders,  and  became  minister  of  St.  Thomas's  in 
Southwark.  In  1677  he  was  made  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Poor  in  London,  and  was  collated  to  a  pre- 
bend in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  16S4.  In  1685  he 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in 
divinity.  In  1691  he  succeeded  Sharp,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York,  in  the  rectory  of  St.  Giles's  in 
the  Fields,  and  the  same  year  was  made  canon  of 
Windsor.  Wood  says  that  "  he  might  soon  after 
have  been  a  bishop,  had  not  some  scruples  hindered 
him  ;"  Hicks  says  what  those  scruples  were  ;  he  says, 
"  He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  because  he 
could  not  take  the  oath  of  homage  ;  and  afterwards 
another  bishopric,  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and  a 
prebend  of  the  church  of  Windsor  because  they  all 
were  places  of  deprived  men."  He  died  in  1694, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  church. 
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Dr.  Scott  wrote  an  excellent  work  called  "  The 
Christian  Life,"  which  has  been  much  read.  Tlie 
first  part  was  published  in  1681,  with  the  following 
title  : — "  The  Christian  Life,  from  its  beginning  to 
its  consummation  in  glory ;  together  with  the  several 
means  and  instruments  of  Christianity  conducing 
thereunto,  with  directions  for  private  devotion  and 
forms  of  prayer  fitted  to  the  several  states  of  Chris- 
tiansj;"  in  1685,  another  part,  "  in  which  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  duty  are  assigned,  ex- 
plained, and  proved." 

He  also  published  two  works  against  the  catholics  ; 
the  first  was  called  "  Examination  of  Bellarmine's 
Eighth  Note  concerning  Sanctity  of  Doctrine ;"  the 
second  was  "  The  Texts  examined  which  Papists  cite 
out  of  the  Bible  concerning  prayer  in  an  unknown 
tongue."  He  wrote,  also,  "  Certain  Cases  of  Con- 
science Resolved,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  join- 
ing with  forms  of  prayer  in  public  worship,"  in  two 
parts ;  which  were  both  reprinted  and  inserted  in  a 
work  entitled,  "  A  Collection  of  Cases  and  other 
discourses  lately  written  to  recover  Dissenters  to  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  England,"  1685.  He 
published,  lastly,  a  considerable  number  of  sermons. 

SCOTT,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  engraver,  who  was 
born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  very  humble  occupation  in  that  town.  So  strong 
however  was  his  love  of  art,  that  he  spent  all  his 
leisure  in  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  finally  came  to  London,  where 
he  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  new  profession.  Mr. 
Scott  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  joint 
stock  fund  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  artists,  their 
widows  and  children,  in  the  year  1809,  and  which 
has  prospered  so  well  that  the  society  have,  from 
their  own  subscriptions,  and  gentlemen  and  amateurs' 
contributions;  in  government  securities,  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  pounds !  Some  five  or  six  years 
since  Mr.  Scott's  health  became  infirm,  and  after 
serving  as  steward  to  the  institution  he  became  a 
quarterly  dependant  on  the  very  institution  of  which 
he  was  a  principal  founder.  He  subsequently  lost 
his  reason,  in  which  state  his  life  terminated  at  Chel- 
sea, in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

SCOTT,  JONATHAN,  an  English  writer,  who 
was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  free  grammer  school 
in  his  native  town.  He  went  to  India  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  continued  to  reside  there  for  many  years; 
during  which  period  he  employed  all  his  leisure  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  history 
of  that  country.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service ;  and  his  rising  abihties  and 
meritorious  conduct  soon  gained  him  the  patronage 
of  Warren  Hastings,  then  governor-general  of  Bengal, 
&c.,  to  whom,  from  his  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  language,  he  was  appointed  Persian  secre- 
tary, and  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
society,  Calcutta.  In  oriental  literature  in  general 
Dr.  Scott  was  well  skilled  ;  perhaps  equalled  by  few 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  has  added  much  to  the 
store  of  information  respecting  the  extensive  empire 
of  Hindostan.  History  was  his  favourite  study, 
with  which,  in  a  political  and  civil  point  of  view,  he 
was  well  acquainted.  On  his  return  to  England  for 
retirement  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  inactive, 
but  received  the  appointment  of  oriental  professor 
at  the  royal  military  and  East  India  colleges,  &c.,  a 
situation  which  he  filled  with  great  credit,  and  the 
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university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  June  26,  1805.  As 
an  author  he  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  follow- 
ing works  which  he  pubhshed. 
^  In  1786,  "  A  Translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Eradut 
Khan  (a  nobleman  of  Hindoostan),  containing  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Alumgeer  Aurumg- 
zebe,  and  of  his  successors  Shah  Aulum,  and  Je- 
haundar.  Shah,  in  which  are  displayed  the  causes 
of  the  very  precipitate  decline  of  the  Mogul  Empire." 
In  1794,  "A  Translation  of  Ferishta's  History  of 
Dekkan,  from  the  first  Mahumniedan  Conquests, 
with  a  continuation  from  other  native  writers  of  the 
events  in  that  part  of  India,  to  the  reduction  of  its 
last  monarchs  by  the  Emperor  Aulumgeer  Aurumg- 
zebe.  Also  the  reigns  of  his  successors  in  the  empire 
of  Hindoostan  to  the  period  of  publication.  With 
the  History  of  Bengal  from  the  Accession  of  Aliver- 
dee  Khan  to  the  year  1780."  In  1798,  an  "  Histo- 
rical and  Political  View  of  the  Decan,  including  a 
sketch  of  the  extent  and  revenue  of  the  Mysorean 
Dominions,  as  possessed  by  Tippoo  Sultaun  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  1798." 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  appendix,  preceded  by 
a  refutation  of  some  strictures  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
revenue  statements,  and  showing  the  alterations  which 
have  happened  in  the  finance  and  relative  condition 
of  the  prince  Tippoo,  in  consequence  of  the  partition 
treaty  concluded  in  1792,  and  subsequently  to  the 
time  when  the  pamphlet  was  published.  In  1799, 
"  Bahar  Danush ;  or.  Garden  of  Knowledge,  an 
Oriental  Romance,  translated  from  the  Persic  of 
Eiwaint  Oollah." 

In  1800,  "Tales,  Anecdotes,  and  Letters,  from  the 
Arabic  and  Persian."  In  1811  he  published,  in  six 
volumes,  "The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments," 
carefully  revised  and  corrected  from  the  Arabic ;  to 
which  he  added  a  selection  of  new  tales,  then  first 
translated  from  the  Arabic  originals.  To  these  he 
prefixed  a  copious  introduction,  interspersed  also  by 
many  valuable  notes  illustrative  of  the  religion,  man- 
ners, and  customs  of  the  Mahmedans.  Mr.  Scott 
died  in  February  1829,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

SCOTT,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  Scottish  philo- 
sopher of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  was  born  at 
Balwiree  in  Fifeshire.  He  early  became  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  and  learning,  and  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  bring  the  Maid  of  Nonvay  to 
Scotland.  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1496,  and  several  treatises  upon 
natural  philosophy,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  was  addicted  to  the  abstruse  studies  of  judicial 
astrology,  alchymy,  physiognomy,  and  chiromancy ; 
hence  he  passed  among  his  contemporaries  for  a 
skilful  magician.  The  memory  of  Michael  Scott 
survives  in  many  a  legend  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley,'* 
any  work  of  great  labour  and  antiquity  is  ascribed  to 
the  agency  of  "  Auld  Machael,  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, or  the  devil."  He  was  buried  in  Melrose  Abbey, 
and  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  Sir  Walter 
Scott  thus  describes  the  opening  of  his  grave,  which 
was  also  supposed  to  contain  his  magical  books : — 

"  I  -n-ould  you  had  been  there  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously  ; 
Streaming  upward  to  the  chancel  roof, 
4.nd  through  the  galleries  far  aloof! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright ; 
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It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light 
And  issuing  from  the  tomb. 
•        «        •        •        • 

Before  their  ej-es  the  Wizard  lay, 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day  ; 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  rolled  ; 
He  seemed  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapned  him  round, 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 
Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea : 
;    His  left  hand  held  his  book  of  might, 
A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 
The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee  : 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look, 
At  which  the  feilest  fiends  had  shook  ; 
And  all  unrufBed  was  his  face — 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace." 

SCOTT,  REYNOLD,  a  learned  English  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Scott  Hall  in  Kent,  and  received 
his  education  at  Hart  Hall  college,  Oxford.  He  sub- 
sequently directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  agri- 
culture and  witchcraft.  His  first  work  was  entitled 
"  A  Perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop-Garden."  His  second 
was  "  The  Discovery  of  Witchcraft."  This  work 
was  reprinted  in  1651,  with  the  following  addition  to 
its  title  :  "  Scott's  Discoverie  of  "Witchcraft,  proving 
the  common  opinion  of  witches  contracting  with 
devils,  spirits,  familiars,  and  their  power  to  kill, 
torment,  and  consume  the  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  or  other  creatures,  by  diseases  or  other- 
wise, their  flying  in  the  air,  &c.,  to  be  but  imaginary 
erroneous  conceptions  and  novelties.  Wherein  also 
the  practices  of  witchmongers,  conjurers,  enchanters, 
soothsayers ;  also  the  delusions  of  astrology,  alche- 
my, legerdemain,  and  many  other  things,  are  opened, 
that  have  long  lain  hidden,  though  very  necessary  to 
be  known  for  the  undeceiving  of  judges,  justices,  and 
juries,  and  for  the  preservation  of  poor  people,  &c., 
with  a  treatise  upon  the  nature  of  spirits  and  devils," 
&c.  In  the  preface  to  the  reader  he  declares  that 
his  design  in  this  undertaking  was,  "  first,  that  the 
glory  of  God  be  not  so  abridged  and  abased  as  to  be 
thrust  into  the  hand  or  lip  of  a  lewd  old  woman ; 
whereby  the  work  of  the  Creator  should  be  attributed 
to  the  power  of  a  creature ;  secondly,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel  may  be  seen  to  stand  without  such 
peevish  trumpery  ;  thirdly,  that  favour  and  Christian 
compassion  be  rather  used  towards  these  poor  souls, 
than  rigour  and  extremity,"  &c. 

A  doctrine  of  this  character,  advanced  in  an  age 
when  the  reality  of  witches  was  so  universally  be- 
lieved, that  even  the  great  Bishop  Jewel,  touching 
upon  the  subject  in  a  sermon  before  Queen  Elizabeth, 
could  "  pray  God  they  might  never  practise  farther 
than  upon  the  subject,"  must  needs  expose  the  author 
to  animadversion  and  censure.  The  work  was  op- 
posed by  James  I.,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Demono- 
logie,"  printed  first  at  Edinburgh,  1 597,  and  afterwards 
at  London,  1603,  where  he  observes,  that  he  "wrote 
that  book  chiefly  against  the  damnable  opinions  of 
Wierus  and  Scott;  thelatterof  whom  is  not  ashamed," 
the  king  says,  "  in  public  print  to  deny  that  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  and  so  maintains 
the  old  error  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  denying  of 
spirits."  Dr.  John  Raynolds,  in  his  "  Prselectiones 
upon  the  Apocrypha,"  animadverts  on  several  pass- 
ages in  Scott's  "  Discovery ;"  Dr.  Casaubon  treats 
him  as  an  illiterate  person ;  and  Glanvil,  whom 
for  his  excellent  sense  in  other  respects  we  are 
sorry  to  be  able  to  quote  on  this  occasion,  aflfirms 
that  "  Mr.  Scott  doth  little  but  tell  odd  tales  and  silly 
legends,  which  he  confutes  and  laughs  at,  and  pre- 
tends this  to  be  a  confutation  of  the  being  of  witches 
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and  apparitions ;  in  all  which  his  reasonings  are 
trifling  and  childish,  and  when  he  ventures  at  philo- 
sophy he  is  little  better  than  absurd."  This  learned 
and  pious  man  died  in  1  SOS- 
SCOTT,  SAMUEL,  an  eminent  English  painter, 
who  was  born  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  adopted  the  style  of  Vandervelde» 
whom  he  equalled  in  the  beauty  of  his  sea-side  views. 
The  figures  in  his  pictures  are  admirably  selected, 
and  finished  with  taste  and  judgment.  Many  of  his 
best  works  were  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
in  whose  estimation  he  stood  very  high.  His  death 
took  place  in  1772. 

SCHOUGAL,  HENRY,  a  learned  Scottish  divine, 
who  was  born  at  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1650. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrew's,  where  he  became  professor  of  oriental  phi- 
losophy at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1674  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  employed 
himself  as  a  preacher,  in  which  vocation  he  became 
very  popular.  His  exertions,  however,  brought  on  a 
decline,  of  which  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  He  was  the  author  of  an  able  work  entitled 
"  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man." 

SEABURY,  SAMUEL.— This  celebrated  prelate 
was  the  first  bishop  of  the  episcopal  church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  was  born  in  1728, 
and  educated  at  Yale  college,  after  which  he  was 
sent  to  Scotland  to  study  medicine.  Preferring 
however,  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  directed  his 
studies  to  the  requisite  branches  of  learning,  and 
was  ordained  in  London  in  1753.  He  then  returned 
to  America,  and  settled  at  New  London  in  Connec- 
ticut. In  1784  he  came  to  London  to  be  conse- 
crated as  bishop  of  Connecticut :  he,  however,  met 
with  much  opposition,  and  in  consequence  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  three  bishops 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church.  Thus  qualified, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  fulfilled 
his  pastoral  duties  till  his  death  in  1796. 

SEBASTIAN,  DON,  a  celebrated  king  of  Portu- 
gal,|who  was  a  posthumous  son  of  the  infant  John  and 
of  Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles  V.  He  was  born  in 
1554,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1557,  at  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  John  III.  He  showed  a  great 
love  for  knowledge,  and  was  educated,  unfortunately, 
in  an  injudicious  way,  by  his  guardian,  Catharine  of 
Austria,  wife  of  John  III.  Fanaticism  took  the  place 
of  piety  in  his  mind,  and  Quixotism  that  of  bravery. 
In  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  all  other  princes, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  "  Most  obedient  king,"  as 
the  king  of  France  was  styled  "  Most  Christian 
king,"  and  the  king  of  Spain  "  Most  catholic  king." 
His  devotion  to  the  church  was  only  equalled  by  his 
aversion  to  unbelievers.  He  conversed  with  the 
Jesuits  around  him  on  nothing  but  the  happy  mo- 
ment when  he  should  shed  the  blood  of  the  Moors. 
His  adventurous  spirit  appeared  in  an  expedition 
which  he  made  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  with  BOO 
or  900  Portuguese,  to  Tangier,  among  the  mountains 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  His  success  on  this 
occasion  led  him  to  undertake  more  daring  enter- 
prises. The  nephew  of  the  sheriff  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco, Muley  Mohammed,  was  involved  in  an  open 
war  with  his  uncle,  whom  he  aimed  to  deprive  of  the 
throne ;  and  Sebastian  promised  him  his  assistance, 
hoping  to  eflfect  something  for  Christianity  and  the 
fame  of  Portugal.    He  communicated  his  design  to 
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Philip  II.,  who,  according  to  some  authors,  earnestly- 
dissuaded  him  from  it;  according  to  others,  he  not 
only  encouraged  him,  expecting,  in  case  of  his  death, 
to  be  made  kmg  of  Portugal,  but  even  promised  him 
fifty  galleys  and  10,000  soldiers.  In  spite  of  the 
admonitions  of  the  widowed  queen,  and  the  repre- 
sentations and  offers  of  ^luley  Moloch,  the  sheriff 
of  Morocco,  who  promised  to  cede  to  him  four  forti- 
fied places  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  equipped  a  fleet 
and  an  army,  part  of  which  he  had  collected  in  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  sailed  for  Africa,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  157S,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years. 
The  fleet  comprised  about  1000  vessels  of  diflerent 
sizes,  and  had  on  board  9000  Portuguese,  3000 
Germans,  "00  Enghshmen,  and  2300  Spaniards. 
They  landed  safely  at  Alzira,  and  Muley  Mohammed 
came  directly  with  300  Moors  to  offer  his  son  as  a 
hostage.  In  the  mean  time  the  sheriff  of  Morocco 
had  collected  a  force  of  100,000  men,  and  marched 
to  the  shore.  He  again,  however,  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace,  but  without  success.  And  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  1578,  the  two  armies  approached.  "As 
the  Portuguese  is  resolved  upon  his  rum,"  said 
Muley  Moloch,  "let  him  perish."  Sebastian  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war.  Some  advised  an  attack, 
and  others  a  retreat.  The  hostile  forces  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  river.  Sebastian's  camp  was  distressed 
by  want  of  provisions,  and  the  enemy  had  taken 
possession  of  all  the  heights.  Muley  Mohammed 
was  himself  in  favour  of  a  retreat  to  the  coast;  for 
there  the  fleet  was  ready  to  receive  the  soldiers  in 
case  of  defeat,  and  the  sickness  of  his  uncle  Moloch 
made  him  sure  of  the  throne  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  without  unsheathing  a  single  sword.  But 
the  king  would  not  be  persuaded.  He  was  even  un- 
willing to  defer  the  attack  till  the  afternoon,  when 
the  early  approach  of  darkness  would  greatlv  di- 
minish the  danger  of  his  soldiers,  in  case  of  defeat. 
He  rode  round  and  encouraged  his  men,  after  they 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  But  his  adversary 
was  not,  in  the  mean  while,  inactive.  The  Moorish 
troops  advanced  in  a  large  semicircle,  having  in  the 
van  the  thousands  who  had  been  driven  by  fanaticism 
out  of  the  south  of  Spain,  and  on  the  wings  10,000 
horsemen.  Weak  as  he  was,  Muley  Moloch  left  his 
litter,  and  mounted  on  horseback.  The  engagement 
soon  became  general.  Sebastian  was  for'emost  in 
the  contest,  and  broke  through  the  first  and  second 
hues  of  the  enemy.  Muley  Moloch  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  battle.  He' died  in  his  litter,  but  his 
death  was  concealed  from  his  troops.  The  ardour  of 
the  young  king  soon  bore  him  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  already  pouring  on  the  rear  of  his 
troops.  He  had  the  alternative  to  die  or  yield. 
The  friends  who  surrounded  him  remained  faithful 
to  him  to  the  last  extremity.  Muley  Mohammed 
was  drowned  in  his  flight,  thus  fortune  baffled  the 
hopes  of  all  three  leaders.  All  the  Portuguese  troops 
were  killed  or  taken.  There  were  different  reports 
about  the  fate  of  Sebastian.  Some  said  he  perished 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  others  that  he  was  taken, 
but  soon  killed,  because  the  Moors  quarrelled  about 
the  possession  of  him.  On  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  Moloch's  brother  was  proclaimed  sheriff',  and 
immediately  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  on  the 
field  for  the  body  of  Sebastian.  A  valet  of  the  Por- 
tuguese king  found  a  corpse,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  that  of  his  master;  but  it  was  so  disfigured  with 
wounds  that  it  was  impossible  to  identify  it.     The 


j  consequence  was,  that  his  death  remained  doubtful; 
and  after  Portugal  had  come  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
four  adventurers  appeared  successively,  pretending 
to  be  Sebastian.  One  was  the  son  of  a  stonecutter, 
and  another  the  son  of  a  brickmaker.  One  of  these 
ended  his  life  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  other  in  the 
galleys.  The  last  of  the  four  played  a  most  con- 
spicuous part.  He  appeared,  twenty  years  after 
Sebastian's  defeat,  at  Venice,  where  he  described 
particularly  the  mode  in  which  he  concealed  himself 
on  the  battle-field  among  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
declared  that  he  remained  in  Barbary,  lest  he  should 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Portugal.  After  this  he 
lived  as  a  hermit  in  Sicily,  and  at  length  resolved  to 
make  himself  known  to  the  pope.  He  had  been 
plundered  by  robbers,  and  by  chance  recognised  by 
some  Portuguese,  and  carried  to  Venice.  This  was 
his  story.  He  was  banished  by  the  senate,  returned, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison.  In  the  examination 
which  he  underwent,  he  appeared  so  innocent  and 
simple  that  all  Europe  was  moved  with  sympathy. 
The  senate  set  him  at  liberty,  but  banished  him  from 
Venice.  A  Dominican  friar,  Joseph  Taxera,  in  Paris, 
moved  every  court  in  Europe  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  case.  In  the  meantime  he  was  apprehended 
again  in  Florence,  and  sent  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
treated  as  a  galley-slave,  but  persisted  in  his  story. 
Finally,  according  to  some  reports,  he  was  sent  to 
Castile,  where  he  died.  Sebastian's  enterprise  de- 
stroyed the  flower  of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  and 
the  treasury  was  exhausted  in  the  equipment  of  his 
fleet.  There  were  no  immediate  heirs  to  the  throne, 
and  three  separate  houses  claimed  it — Parma,  Bra- 
ganza,  Spain.  The  last,  under  Philip  II.,  succeeded 
by  its  superior  strength. 

SEBASTIAN!,  HORACE  FRANCOIS  BELLA 
RORTA,  a  celebrated  French  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, who  was  born  in  Corsica  in  1775,  and,  ha\'ing 
entered  the  French  sernce  in  1792,  rose  rapidly 
through  the  difl'erent  ranks  to  that  of  colonel. 
Colonel  Sebastiani  took  an  active  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  the  ISth  Brumaire,  and  in  1802  the  first 
consul  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Levant.  After 
having  brought  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  court  of  Sweden  and  the  regency 
of  Tripoli,  and  compelled  the  pacha  to  acknowledge 
the  Italian  republic  and  salute  its  flag,  he  repaired 
to  Alexandria,  and  had  an  internew  with  General 
Stewart,  in  order  to  insist  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  for  the  evacuation  of  Alexandria.  To 
this  demand  the  English  general  replied,  that  he 
had  not  received  any  orders  from  his  court.  M. 
Sebastiani  went,  therefore,  to  Cairo,  and  had  many 
conferences  with  the  pacha  on  the  subject,  and  of- 
fered, in  conformity  with  his  orders  from  the  first 
consul,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  beys; 
but  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  the  orders  of  the 
porte  being  to  make  it  a  war  of  extermination.  He 
aftervvards  went  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  with  the  object 
of  settling  with  the  pacha  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and 
found  him  pacifically  inchned.  In  November  he 
set  out  on  his  return  to  France,  having  accomplished 
all  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

He  was,  after  his  arrival,  employed  on  various 
sen-ices,  and,  among  the  rest,  in  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Germany.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  of  1804,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  general  of 
division.     Napoleon  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
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Ills  diplomatic  talents,  and  named  him,  in  1806, 
ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte — a  mission  which 
ne  filled  for  some  years  with  much  ahility.  He 
established,  at  Constantinople,  a  printing-office  for 
the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages,  and  by  this  means 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  French  influence  in 
that  country.  The  English  having  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dardanelles,  ancj  menaced  Constantino- 
ple, Sebastiani  immediately  organized  a  plan  of  de- 
fence, marked  out  the  batteries,  and  prepared  for 
the  most  vigorous  resistance;  but  the  inhabitants 
broke  out  into  insurrection,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
depart  for  France.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Spain,  where  he  distinguished  himself  on  numerous 
occasionR;  and  he  served  in  the  Russian-German 
war  under  Murat.  In  July  1812  he  was  surprised 
by  the  Russians  at  Drissa,  but  he  recovered  his 
character  by  his  exertions  at  the  battle  of  Borodino. 
On  the  invasion  of  France  he  had  a  command  in 
Champagne  and  defended  Chalons.  M.  Sebastiani 
sent  to  M.  Talleyrand  his  adhesion  to  the  provisional 
government,  and  shortly  after  received  from  the 
king  the  cross  of  St.  Louis.  On  the  return  of  Na- 
))oleon,  in  1815,  he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  lower 
chamber,  and,  after  the  second  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  allies.  In  1819  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  island  of 
Corsica,  and  after  that  he  constantly  showed  himself 
a  friend  of  constitutional  liberty  and  of  national  inde- 
pendence. His  lucid  and  manly  eloquence  was  em- 
ployed to  throw  light  over  all  the  great  (juestions  of 
finance,  war,  foreign  politics,  and  domestic  adminis- 
tration, and  proved  that  he  possessed,  at  once,  the 
talents  of  an  orator  and  the  knowledge  of  a  statesman. 

SECKENDORF,  VIET  LOUIS  VON,  a  German 
divine  and  historian,  who  was  born  in  1626  at  Au- 
rach  in  Franconia,  and  received  his  education  with 
the  children  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
to  whom  he  became  librarian,  privy-counsellor,  minis- 
ter, and  consistorial  director.  In  1664  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  and  at 
length  into  that  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
made  him  counsellor  of  state  in  1691,  and  also  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Halle.  His  death  took 
place  in  1692.  He  was  the  author  of  a  defence  of 
Luther  in  answer  to  Maimbourg's  "  History  of 
Lutheranism,"  which  appeared  in  1688  and  1692, 
under  the  title  of  "  Commentarius  Histoficuset  Apo- 
logeticus  de  Lutheranismo,"  and  a  political  work, 
entitled,  "  Deutscher  Furstenstaat." 

SECKER,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
who  was  born  of  dissenting  parents  in  1693.  Being 
designed  by  his  friends  for  the  ministry  in  their  con- 
nexion, he  early  directed  his  attention  to  theological 
pursuits ;  but  from  scruples  of  conscience  declined 
the  appointment  of  a  pastor,  and  went  to  Paris,  in 
1719,  with  a  view  of  practising  medicine,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  had  devoted  the  three  preceding 
years.  While  in  this  metropolis  he  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  Talbot,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
which  eventually  ripened  into  the  sincerest  friendship. 
By  the  persuasion  of  the  latter,  who  promised  him 
his  father's  interest  in  promoting  his  advancement. 
Seeker  became  avowedly  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England.  In  1722  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Tal- 
bot, and  in  1733  he  received  the  living  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster,  having,  in  the  preceding  year  been  ap- 
pointed a  king's  chaplain,  on  which  occasion  he 
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graduated  as  LL.D.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
elevated  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated in  1737  to  that  of  Oxford,  with  which  he  held 
the  valuable  deanery  of  St  Paul's.  In  1758  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  then  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  placed 
Bishop  Seeker  in  the  prniiacy.  As  a  scholar,  he  was 
elegant  rather  than  profound,  although  in  some  of 
his  writings,  especially  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England,"  he  displays  much 
depth  of  argument  as  well  as  perspicuity  of  style. 
His  works,  consisting  of  charges  and  sermons,  have 
been  collected  and  printed  in  twelve  octavo  volumes, 
with  a  life  by  Bishop  Porteus,  his  chaplain.  There 
was  also  published  by  him,  in  his  life-iime,  "A  Reply 
to  Ma}'hew  on  the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel,"  without  the  author's 
name.  This  controversy  relates  to  a  proposed  esta- 
blishment of  bishops  in  the  American  colonies.  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  died  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  1768. 

SEDGWICK,  THEODORE,  an  American  judge 
who  was  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  May  17'16. 
His  father,  a  respectable  merchant,  died  when  he  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  leaving  little  property ;  but 
the  generosity  of  his  eldest  brother  enabled  him  to 
study  at  Yale  college.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  divinity,  which,  however,  he  abandoned  for  law  ; 
and,  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  in  April  1766 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  embarked  in  the  re- 
volutionary struggle  with  his  constitutional  ardour, 
and  in  1776  he  served  under  General  Thomas,  in 
the  expedition  to  Canada,  and  subsequently  made 
great  exertions  in  procuring  supplies  for  the  army. 
At  the  same  time  his  humanity  in  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  British  put  his  popularity  in  no  small  ha- 
zard. He  represented  Sheffield  in  the  Massachusetts 
general  court  several  times,  before  and  after  the  re- 
volution. In  17S5  and  1786  he  was  a  member  of 
congress,  under  the  old  confederation ;  and,  in  the 
winter  of  1787,  he  contributed  much  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrectionary  spirit  then  pervading  the 
state,  frequently  exposing  himself  to  outrage,  insult, 
and  even  death.  His  exertions  in  putting  down  what 
was  called  Shay's  rel)ellion,  are  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  times.  In  1/88  he  was  a  re^ 
presentative  of  Stockbridge,  in  the  state  convention 
that  adopted  the  federal  constitution,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  advocates.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  a  memberof  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
state,  and  was  chosen  its  speaker.  In  1796  he  was 
chosen  to  the  senate,  where  he  remained  until  March 
1799,  having,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  one 
session,  acted  as  president  pro  tern.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  agam  elected  a  member  of  the  hoftse  of  re- 
presentatives and  chosen  speaker.  In  1802  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  retained  that  office  until  his  death,  January 
24,  1813.  As  a  statesman  and  jurist,  Mr.  Sedgwick 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  His  philanthropic  efforts 
in  the  course  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  de- 
serve especial  record.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel 
who,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  procured  a  decision,  by  which  such  b, 
construction  was  given  to  that  instrument  as  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  state. 

SEDLEY,  SIR  CHARLES,  a  celebrated  wit  of 
the  age  of  Charles  II.,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Sedley,  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  where  he  was  born  in 
1639.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  entered  a^ 
Oxford,  but  quitted  the  university  without  a  degree 
3  M 
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and  retired  to  his  estates  till  after  the  restoration  in 
1660.  His  credit  with  the  king  was  heightened  by 
his  never  asking  favours,  although  the  debauchery 
into  which  he  plunged  soon  dissipated  his  pecuniary 
resources.  A  fine  of  500Z.  was  imposed  upon  him 
by  Chief  Justice  Hyde,  for  an  indecent  riot  committed 
at  a  public  house,  where  he  harangued  the  mob 
from  the  balcony,  in  company  with  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle.  Being  returned  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  New  Romney,  in  Kent, 
in  1661,  he  sat  for  that  place  in  four  successive  par- 
liaments. James  H.  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  his 
daughter,  afterwards  created  by  that  monarch  coim- 
tess  of  Dorchester.  Sir  Charles  was  so  little  pleased 
by  this  elevation  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  his  subsequently  taking  a  strenuous  part 
in  bringing  about  the  revolution  ;  and  to  a  gentleman 
who  taxed  him  with  a  want  of  loyalty,  he  replied  that, 
"  as  the  king  had  made  his  daughter  a  countess,  the 
least  he  could  do  was  to  assist  in  making  his  majesty's 
daughter  a  queen."  Sir  Charles  died  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century.  He  was  the  author 
of  six  dramatic  pieces,  printed  with  his  miscellaneous 
poems  in  1719,  in  two  octavo  volumes.  The  latter 
consist  of  pastorals,  prologues,  songs,  epilogues,  and 
occasional  poems,  which,  though  not  free  from  the 
licentiousness  of  the  age,  are  clear  of  much  of  its 
grossness. 

SEEBECK,  a  distinguished  German  natural  phi- 
losopher, who  was  born  in  1770  at  Reval,  and  studied 
medicine  in  Berlin  and  Gottingen.     He  was  princi- 
pally known  by  the  discovery  of  thermomagnetism. 
He  also  partook  in  the  discovery  of  the  "  metalloides," 
discovered  the  "  entoptic"  phenomena,  for  which  he 
received  a  prize  from  the  French  institute,  and  en- 
larged in  other  ways  the  field  of  optics.     After  1818 
he  lived  in  Berlin,  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  died  in  December  1831. 
SEETZEN,  ULRIC  JASPER,  a  German  traveller 
who  was  a  native  of  East  Friesland,  and  received  his 
education  at  Gottingen,  where  he  particularly  studied 
philosophy  and  natural  history  under  Professor  Blu- 
menbach.    Having  pul)lished  some  tracts  on  natural 
history,    statistics,    and   political   economy,   he  was 
appointed  aulic  counsellor  to  the  czar  in  the  princi- 
pality of  the  Jever.     He  was  desirous  of  visiting 
Africa  and  the  East ;  and,  being  encouraged  by  the 
Dukes  Ernest  and  Augustus  of  Saxe-Gotha,  he  set 
oflP,  in  August  1802,  for  Constantinople.     He  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  and  remained  a  considerable  time  at 
Aleppo,  making  excursions  into  the  neighbouring 
territories.     In  1806  he  explored  the  course  of  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  travelled  through 
Palestine,  and  went  to  Hebron  and  Mount  Sinai. 
His  enthusiastic  desire  for  knowledge  prompted  him 
to  profess  Mohammedanism,  that  he  might  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  he 
visited  in  IS09  and   1810.     In  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1810  he  was  at  Mocha,  whence  he  wrote 
the  last  letters  which  arrived  from  him  in  Europe. 
Having  had  his  property  seized  by  the  Arabs,  under 
the  pretext  of  his  being  a  magician,  he  proceeded 
towards  Sana,  in  December    1811,  to  complain  to 
the  iman  of  that  place  ;  and  a  few  days  after  his  de- 
parture, he  died  suddenly  at  Taes,  probably  from  the 
effects  of  poison  given  him  by  order  of  the  iraan.    No 
complete  account  of  the  researches  of  this  unfortu- 
nate traveller  ever  appeared  ;  but  his  letters,  which 
he  addressed  to  Baron  von  Zach,  were  inserted  in  the 


"  Geographical  and  Astronomical  Correspondence," 
published  at  Gotha ;  and  a  translation  was  pnnted 
in  the  French  "  Annaies  des  Voyages."  Extracts 
from  his  letters  to  Blumenbach,  and  others  also, 
were  published  in  the  "  Magasin  Encyclopedique." 

SEGAR,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  Enghsh  herald,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He 
was  imprisoned  during  the  reign  of  the  queen  for 
having  made  out  a  grant  of  a  coat  of  arms  for  the 
common  executioner,  whose  name  was  Brandon.  Not, 
of  course,  being  aware  of  his  character  or  office,  he 
made  a  grant  of  the  royal  arms  of  Arragon,  with  a 
canton  of  Brabant.  However,  on  being  proved  that 
he  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  conspiracy,  he  was  released 
from  his  confinement.  He  held  the  office  of  Norroy 
herald  in  1602,  and  in  that  year  published  a  work 
entitled  "  Honor,  Military  and  Civill,  contained  in 
four  bookes."    His  death  took  place  in  1633. 

SEGUR,  an  ancient  French  family,  which  has 
produced  several  distinguished  men  ;  among  them 
we  may  mention  the  following  : — Joseph  Alexander 
Segur,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1752,  and  died  in  1805.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  comedies  and  operas,  which 
still  remain  popular,  of  the  "Correspondance  Secrete 
entre  Ninon  du  I'Enclos,  le  Marquis  de  Villarceaux 
et  Mad.  de  Maintenon,"  and  a  romance  "  Sur  les 
Femmes."  His  brother,  Louis  Philip  Segur,  was 
born  in  1753,  died  in  1830,  peer  of  France,  and 
member  of  the  French  academy,  served  in  America 
under  Rochambeau,  and,  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
was  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  1790  he  was 
sent  to  Berlin ;  but,  after  the  deposition  of  the  king, 
he  retired  from  pubhc  affairs,  and  in  1798  pubhshed 
his  "  Theatre  de  I'Hermitage," — a  collection  of  plays 
which  he  had  composed  for  the  private  theatre  of  the 
empress  of  Russia.  In  1800  appeared  his  masterly 
"  Histoire  de  Regne  de  Fre'deric  Guillaume  II.,  or 
Decade  Historique."  In  1803  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  institute,  and  Napoleon  appointed 
him  one  of  the  council  of  state.  After  the  restora- 
tion he  was  received  into  the  chamber  of  peers.  His 
son,  Paul  Philip  Segur,  was  born  in  1780,  and  served 
with  distinction  on  various  occasions.  He  executed 
several  diplomatic  missions,  and  in  1812  he  was 
created  marechal  de  camp,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  several  bloody  actions  in  1813  and  1814.  In  De- 
cember 1831  he  was  created  a  peer  for  hfe,  being 
one  of  the  thirty  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
ministers  a  majority  on  the  question  of  an  hereditary 
peerage.  His  "Histoire  de  Napoleon  etdela  Grande 
Arme'e  pendant  I'Anne  1812"  has  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  and  given  rise  to  several  contro- 
versies, particularly  one  with  Gourgaud,  which  ended 
with  a  duel  between  the  parties. 

SEIDELMANN,  JAMES,  a  celebrated  professor  in 
the  academy  of  fine  arts,  who  was  born  in  1750.  He 
perfected  himself  in  painting,  under  Mengs,  at  Rome, 
and  subsequently  invented  an  entirely  new  manner 
of  drawing  in  sepia,  chiefly  for  the  representation  of 
the  antique.  His  works  executed  in  this  style,  and 
his  copies  in  oil,  are  numerous,  and  gained  him 
much  reputation.  In  his  style  of  drawing  in  sepia, 
he  and  his  wife  were  unrivalled,  though  they  had 
many  imitators.  His  wife  was  born  in  Venice,  and 
perfected  herself  in  miniature  painting  imder  Theresa 
Maron,  sister  to  Raphael  Mengs.  She  made  the 
drawing  of  the  Madonna  del  Sisto,  from  which  MuUer 
prepared  his  admirable  engraving. 

SEJANUS.— This  celebrated  favourite  of  Tiberius 
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was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight.  Although  he  knew 
how  to  dissemble  his  ambition  and  pride  before  his 
master,  yet  he  spared  no  means  of  gratifying  his 
passion.  He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  suspi- 
cious Tiberius,  so  as  to  govern  him  completely ;  and 
the  servile  senate  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  the 
powerful  favourite.  The  pretorian  cohorts  were  also 
favourable  to  him,  and  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  attaining  the  supreme  power,  but  Drusus, 
son  of  Tiberius,  and  the  sons  of  Germanicus,  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  emperor.  Drusus  was  put  out 
of  the  way  by  poison ;  the  latter,  with  their  mother, 
were  banished  and  thrown  into  prison— a  step  which 
they  did  not  long  survive.  Several  distinguished 
Romans,  friends  of  Germanicus,  were  beheaded  at 
the  instigation  of  Sejanus  ;  and  when  Tiberius  finally 
retired  from  Rome  and  withdrew  from  the  govern- 
ment, Sejanus  governed  with  absolute  power,  and 
the  senate  ordered  that  the  statues  erected  in  his 
honour  should  be  publicly  worshipped.  But  at  the 
moment  of  his  highest  elevation,  the  suspicions  of 
Tiberius  were  awakened,  and  his  measures  were 
taken  so  cautiously  that  Sejanus  suspected  nothing 
until  he  was  openly  accused  by  the  emperor  before 
the  senate.  He  was  then  imprisoned,  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  on  the  same  day. 

SELDEN,  JOHN.— This  eminent  lawyer  and 
critic  was  born  at  Salvington,  in  December  1584, 
and  received  the  rudim.ents  of  his  education  at  the 
free  grammar  school  in  Chichester  ;  after  which  he 
completed  his  studies  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  He 
then  removed  to  Clifford's  Inn,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  stood  high  for  his  prompt 
attention  to  his  studies.  In  16 10  he  published  his 
work  entitled  "  Jani  Anglorum  Facies  Altera."  In 
1612  he  published  notes  apd  illustrations  on  the  first 
eighteen  songs  in  Michael  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion ;" 
and  the  year  after,  wrote  verses  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  up.on  Brown's  "  Britannia's  Pastorals ;" 
which,  with  other  poems  prefixed  to  the  v/orks  of 
various  authors,  occasioned  Sir  John  Suckling  to 
give  him  a  place  in  his  "  Session  of  the  Poets."  In 
1614  came  out  his  "  Titles  of  Honour,"  a  work  which, 
"  as  to  what  concerns  our  nobility  and  gentry,"  says 
Bishop  Nicholson,  "all  will  allow  ought  to  be  first 
perused,  for  the  gaining  a  general  notion  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  degree,  from  an  emperor  down  to  a 
country  gentleman."  In  I6l6  he  published  "  Notes 
on  Fortesjcue's  "De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae;"  and  in 
1617,  "  De  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata  Duo,"  which  was 
reprinted  at  Leyden,  1620.  In  1617  his  "  Histpry 
of  Tithes  "  was  printed,  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
reproaches  the  clergy  with  ignorance  and  laziness, 
with  having  nothing  to  keep  up  their  credit,  b.ut 
beard,  title,  and  habit.  This  book  gave  great  offence 
to  the  clergy,  and  was  animadverted  on  by  several 
writers;  by  Dr.  Richard  Montague,  afterv/ards 
bishop  of  Norwich,  in  particular.  The  author  was 
also  called  before  the  privy  council,  and  ,o])liged  to 
express  his  sorrow  for  publishing  a  book  which, 
against  his  will,  had  given  offence,  yet  without  re- 
canting any  thiijg  contained  in  it. 

In  1621  King  James  I.,  being  displeased  with  the 
parliament,  and  having  imprisoned  several  members 
whom  he  suspected  of  opposing  hig  measures,  ordered 
Mr.  Selden  also  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  sheriff  of  Lond,oi? ;  for  though  he  was  not  thep  a. 
member  of  the  house  of  commops,  yet  he  had  been 
jient  for  ^nd  consulted  by  them,  and  had  given  his 


opinion  very  strongly  in  favour  of  their  privileges,  in 
opposition  to  the  court.  However,  by  the  interest 
of  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he,  with  the  other 
gentlemen,  was  set  at  Ijberty  in  a  few  weeks.  He 
then  returned  to  his  studjes,  and  wrote  and  published 
several  learned  works.  In  1623  he  was  chosen  a 
burgess  for  Lancaster,  and  two  year?  after  was  chosen 
member  for  Great  Bedwin  in.  Wiltshire.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  King  Charles  I.  he  declared  himself 
warmly  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  when 
that  nobleman  was  impeached  in  1626,  was  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  articles  against  him. 

He  opi)Osed  the  court-party  the  three  following 
years  with  great  vigour.  The  king  having  dissolved 
the  parliament  in  1628,  and  ordered  several  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower,  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  one  of  this  number, 
insisted  upon  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  refused  to 
make  any  submission  to  the  court ;  upon  which  he 
was  removed  to  the  king's  bench  prison.  He  was 
released  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  the  parlia- 
ment afterwards  ordered  him  5000Z.  for  the  losses  he 
had  sustained  on  that  occasion.  In  1650  he  was 
again  committed  to  custody,  with  the  earls  of  Bed- 
ford and  Clare,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Mr.  St.  John, 
being  accused  of  having  dispersed  a  libel,  entitled, 
"  A  Proposition  for  his  Majesty's  Service  to  bridle 
the  Impertinency  of  Parliaments  ;"  but  it  was  proved 
that  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  then  living  in  the  duke  of 
Tuscany's  dominions,  was  the  author. 

In  1634  a  dispute  arose  between  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  respecting  the  herring-fishery  uporx 
the  British  coast,  and  Grotius  having  previously 
published  his  "  Mare  Liberum "  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  Selden  was  prevailed  upon  by  Archbishop 
Laud  to  draw  up  his  "  Mare  Clausum  ;"  and  it  was 
accordingly  pubhshed  in  163.6.  This  book  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  he  might 
have  obtained  preferment  there,  but  his  attachment 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country  made  him  averse  to 
preferment.  lj\  1640  he  pubhshed  "  De  Jure  Na- 
turali  et  Gentium  juxta  DiscipUnam  Hebrseorum." 
Le  Clerc  says,  "  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Selden  has 
only  copied  the  rabbins,  apd  .scarcely  ever  reasons 
at  all.  His  rabbinical  principles  are  founded  upon 
an  uncertain  Jewish  tradition,  namely,  that  God  gave 
to  Noah  seven  precepts  to  l^e  observed  by  all  man- 
kind. Besides,  his  ideas  are  very  imperfect  and  em- 
barrassed." There  is  certainly  some  foundation  for 
this  ;  and  what  is  here  said  respecting  this  particular 
work  may  be  more  or  less  applied  to  all  he  wrote. 

The  same  year,  J.640,  he  was  chosen  member  of 
parliament  for  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and  though 
he  was  opposed  to  the  court,  yet  in  1642  the  king 
had  thoughts  pf  taking  the  seal  from  the  lord-keeper 
Littleton,  and  giving  it  to  him.  The  lord  Clarendon 
says  that  the  lord  Falkland  and  himself,  to  whom 
his  majesty  referred  the  consideration  of  that  affair, 
"  did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Selden's  affection  to  the  king  " 
but  "  he  was  in  years,"  continues  the  noble  historian, 
"  and  of  a  tender  constit>ition ;  he  had  for  many  years 
enjoyed  his  ease,  which  he  loved  ;  was  rich,  and 
would  not  have  made  a  journey  to  York,  or  have 
lain  out  of  his  own  bed,  for  any  preferment  which  he 
had  never  aflPected."  The  noble  historian  might  have 
added,  that  he  was  too  much  attached  to  the  hberties 
of  his  country  to  be  at  all  inclined  to  promote  the 
king's  views.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lay  members  to  sit  in  the  assembly  of  djvines  at 
3  M  2        ■■■  
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Westminster.  In  1643  he  was,  by  the  parliament, 
appointed  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  Tower.  In 
1644  he  was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty  ;  and  the  same  year  was  nominated 
to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  j 
which  he  did  not  however  accept.  About  this  time 
he  did  great  services  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  as 
appears  from  several  letters  written  to  him  by  that 
university  which  are  printed ;  and  indeed  he  never 
concurred  in  any  violent  or  unjust  measures,  but 
often  opposed,  and  always  discountenanced  them. 
Upon  the  publication  of  the  "  Eikon  Basilike," 
Cromwell  employed  all  his  interest  to  engage  him  to 
write  an  answer  to  that  book ;  but  he  refused.  In 
the  beginning  of  1654  his  health  began  to  decline  ; 
and  he  died  on  the  30th  of  November  in  that  year, 
in  White  Friars,  at  the  house  of  Elizabeth,  countess 
of  Kent.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  ;  and  Arch- 
bishop Usher  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  left 
a  valuable  library  to  his  executors,  Matthew  Hale, 
John  Vaughan,  Edward  Heywood,  and  Rowland 
Jewks. 

Mr.  Selden's  extensive  learning  procured  him  the 
esteem  of  nearly  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time  in 
Europe ;  and  even  the  celebrated  Grotius,  with  a 
generosity  not  common  in  literary  rivals,  styles  him 
"  The  glory  of  the  English  nation."  But  the  no- 
blest testimony  of  his  talents  is  that  of  his  friend 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  with  whose  sketch  of  his 
character  we  shall  close  his  life.  "  Mr.  Selden  was 
a  person,"  says  he,  "whom  no  character  can  flatter 
or  transmit  in  any  expressions  equal  to  his  merit  and 
virtue.  He  was  of  so  stupendous  learning  in  all 
kinds,  and  in  all  languages,  as  may  appear  from  his 
excellent  and  transcendent  writings,  that  a  man 
would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  conversant 
among  books,  and  had  never  spent  an  hour  but  in 
reading  and  writing  ;  yet  his  humanity,  courtesy, 
and  affability  were  such,  that  he  would  have  been 
thought  to  have  been  bred  in  the  best  courts,  but 
that  his  good  nature,  charity,  and  delight  in  doing 
good,  and  in  communicating  all  he  knew,  exceeded 
that  breeding.  His  style  in  all  his  writings  seems 
liarsh,  and  sometimes  obscure  ;  which  is  not  wholly 
to  be  imputed  to  the  abstruse  subjects  of  which  he 
commonly  treated  out  of  the  paths  trod  by  other 
men,  but  to  a  little  undervaluing  the  beauty  of  style, 
and  too  much  propensity  to  the  language  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  in  his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear 
discourser,  and  had  the  best  faculty  in  making  hard 
things  easy,  and  presenting  them  to  the  understand- 
ing, of  any  man  that  hath  been  known." 

His  works  were  collected  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  and 
printed  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  his  Latin  works,  and  the  third  his 
English. 


SELKIRK,  ALEXANDER.— This  extraordinary 
individual,  whose  sohtary  residence  in  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez  suggested  the  matchless  fiction  of 


"Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  a  native  of  Largo,  a  village 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  born  in  the  year  1676.  Though 
he  displayed  some  aptitude  at  school,  especially  in 
learning  navigation,  he  was  a  restless  and  troul)le- 
some  youth,  of  a  quarrelsome  temper,  and  almost 
always  engaged  in  mischief.  His  father  was  one  of 
those  stern  disciplinarians  who  formerly  abounded 
in  Scotland,  and  whose  severity  in  dictating  repulsive 
exercises  and  restraining  from  innocent  indulgences 
was  so  frequently  rewarded,  in  the  case  of  children 
of  lively  temperaments,  with  effects  so  different  from 
what  were  expected.  The  mother,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  soft  and  pliant,  made  the  young  Sel- 
kirk a  favourite,  on  account  of  his  being  a  seventh 
son,  born  without  the  intervention  of  a  daughter ; 
which,  in  her  opinion,  marked  him  out  for  a  lucky 
destiny.  The  boy's  own  wish  was  to  go  to  sea; 
that  of  his  father,  to  keep  him  at  home  as  an  assist- 
ant in  his  own  trade ;  and  it  appears  that  the  mother 
advocated  the  views  of  her  son,  as  most  likely  to 
lead  to  the  realization  of  her  superstitious  hopes. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  these  circumstances,  operat- 
ing in  a  humble  walk  of  life,  at  the  time  and  place 
alluded  to,  were  not  calculated  to  soothe  an  irritable, 
control  a  reckless,  or  even  to  preserve  the  original 
features  of  an  amiable  character. 

After  working  till  about  his  twentieth  year  at  his 
father's  trade,  Alexander  Selkirk  left  his  native  vil- 
lage in  order  to  avoid  ecclesiastical  censure  for 
domestic  quarrelling,  and  was  at  sea  for  four  years. 
On  his  return  in  1701  he  once  more  excited  public 
scandal  by  his  conduct  in  the  family  circle ;  and  being 
again  cited  by  the  Kirk-sessions,  along  with  his  father, 
mother,  and  other  relations,  he  on  this  occasion  gave 
satisfaction  by  submitting  to  a  rebuke  in  church, 
and  promising  amendment.  Having  spent  the  win- 
ter at  home,  he  returned  in  spring  to  England  in 
search  of  employment  as  a  mariner.  The  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  was  now  breaking  out,  and, 
among  the  means  adopted  by  Britain  for  distressing 
the  enemy,  was  the  employment  of  those  daring 
half-piratical  commodores  who  used  to  scour  the 
South  Seas  at  all  seasons  in  search  of  Spanish 
merchantmen  and  bullion- ships,  allowing  no  regular 
principle  of  warfare,  except  that  there  never  was 
peace  beyond  the  line.  The  celebrated  Captain  Dam- 
pier  had  projected  an  enterprise  with  two  well- 
armed  vessels,  under  the  commission  of  the  admi- 
ralty ;  designing  to  sail  up  the  river  La  Plata,  and 
seize  a  few  of  the  rich  galleons  which  usually  sailed 
once  a-year  from  that  port  to  the  mother  country. 
His  vessels  were  respectively  entitled  the  St.  George 
and  the  Cinque  Ports,  of  twenty-six  and  sixteen 
guns  ;  and  Selkirk,  who  was  probably  recommended 
by  experience  in  the  same  kind  of  employment,  was 
appointed  sailing-master  of  the  smaller  ship.  The 
terms  on  which  both  officers  and  men  entered  this 
expedition  were  very  simple  :  they  were  to  have  no 
wages  beyond  a  certain  share  of  their  prizes.  Such, 
however,  had  been  the  success  of  many  previous 
expeditions  of  the  same  kind,  that  no  doubt  was  en- 
tertained by  any  one  on  board,  that  they  would 
each  return  with  an  immense  load  of  Spanish  gold. 
The  two  vessels  sailed  in  September  1703,  but  were 
too  late  for  the  galleons,  all  of  which  had  got  into 
port  before  they  reached  Madeira.  Dampier  then  re- 
linquished his  design  upon  the  river  La  Plata,  and 
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resolved  to  attack  some  rich  town  on  the  Spanish 
main.     But  before  they  left  this  range  of  isles,  dis- 
sensions began  to  break  out,  and,  by  orders  of  Dam- 
pier,  the    first   lieutenant  of  the   St.   George,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  was  left  with  his  servant 
u()on  St.  Jago.     They  soon  after  reached  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  where  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Cap- 
tain Pickering  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  was  acknow- 
Itdged  to  be  the  most  sensible  man  on  board,  and 
the  main  stay  of  the  enterprise.     This  vessel  was 
now  very  leaky,  and,  falling  under  the  command  of 
a  man  of  brutal  character  named  Stradling,  it  was 
no  longer  a  place  of  comfort  for  Selkirk,  who  about 
this  time  had  a  dream,  which  he  esteemed  as  a  fore- 
warning of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  and  the  loss 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  formed  the  resolution  to 
withdraw  at  the  first  opportunity.     The  situation  of 
the  men  in  general  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact 
that  nine  of  the  crew  of  the  St.  George  went  ashore 
upon  the  isle  of  La  Granda,  preferring  the  hazard  of 
perpetual  slavery  among  the  Spaniards  to  continuing 
any  longer  with  their  countrymen.     The  two  vessels 
now  doubled  Cape  Horn  and  sailed  for  the  isle  Juan 
Fernandez,  where  they  were  refitted.     Here,  how- 
ever, a  \'iolent  quarrel  broke  out  between  Stradling 
and  his  crew,  forty-two  of  whom  (probably  including 
Selkirk)  went  ashore,  vowing  that  they  would  not 
return  to  the  vessel,  in  which  there  were  not  now  so 
many  as  twenty  men  left.     It  was  not  without  great 
difficulty,  nor  till  they  had  become  somewhat  tired 
of  the  island,  that  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
change  their  resolution.      For  some  months   after 
this  revolt  the  two  vessels  cruised  along  the  coast  of 
Chill,  capturing  a  few  worthless  merchant  vessels, 
which  supplied  them  with  fresh  stores,  but  altogether 
failing  in  the  principal  object  of  their  expedition. 
At  length  Dampier  and  Stradling  parted  company, 
and  the  Cinque  Ports  returned  to  Juan  Fernandez 
to  refit. 

Stradling  and  Selkirk  had  for  some  time  been  on 
such  terms  that  the  latter  was  now  determined  to 
remain  upon  the  island,  the  capability  of  which  to 
support  him  was  proved  by  two  men,  who  had  lived 
upon  it  since  the  vessels  were  there  in  spring.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  vessel  was  about  to  weigh,  he 
went  into  a  boat  with  all  his  eflfects,  and  was  rowed 
ashore  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  in  October 
1704.  His  first  sensation  on  landing  was  one  of  joy, 
arising  from  the  novelty  of  an  exemption  from  the 
annoyances  which  had  been  oppressing  him  for  such 
a  length  of  time  ;  but  he  no  sooner  heard  the  strokes 
of  the  receding  oars,  than  the  sense  of  solitude  and 
helplessness  fell  upon  his  mind,  and  made  him  rush 
into  the  water  to  entreat  his  companions  to  take  him 
once  more  on  board.  The  brutal  commander  only 
made  this  change  of  resolution  a  subject  of  mockery, 
and  told  him  it  would  be  best  for  the  remainder  of 
the  crew  that  so  troublesome  a  fellow  should  remain 
where  he  was. 

Here,  then,  was  a  single  human  being  left  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  subsistence  upon  an  uninhabited 
and  uncultivated  isle,  far  from  all  the  haunts  of  his 
kind,  and  with  but  slender  hopes  of  ever  again  min- 
gling with  his  fellow-creatures.  Vigorous  as  the 
mind  of  Selkirk  appears  to  have  been,  it  sank  for 
some  days  under  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  and  he 
could  do  nothing  but  sit  upon  his  chest  and  gaze  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  ship  had  vanished,  vainly 
hoping  for  its  return.    On  partly  recovering  his  equa- 


nimity, he  found  it  necessary  to  consider  the  means 
of  continuing  existence.  The  stores  which  he  had 
brought  ashore,  consisted,,  besides  his  clothing  and 
beddmg,  of  a  firelock,  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  a 
quantity  of  bullets,  a  flint  and  steel,  a  few  pounds  of 
tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  flip-can,  a  Bible, 
some  books  of  devotion,  and  one  or  two  concerning 
navigation,  and  his  mathematical  instruments.  The 
island  he  knew  to  contain  wild  goats ;  but  being  un- 
willing to  lose  the  chance  of  observing  a  passing  sail, 
he  preferred  for  a  long  time  feeding  upon  shell-fish 
and  seals,  which  he  found  upon  the  shore. 

The  island,  which  is  rugged  and  picturesque,  but 
covered  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  clothed  to  the 
tops  of  the  hills  with  wood,  was  now  in  all  the  bloom 
and  freshness  of  spring  ;  but  upon  the  dejected  soli- 
tary its  charms  were  spent  in  vain.  He  could  only 
wander  along  the  beach,  pining  for  the  approach  of 
some  friendly  vessel,  which  might  restore  him,  under 
however  unpleasant  circumstances,  to  the  converse 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

At  length  the  necessity  of  providing  a  shelter  from 
the  weather  supplied  him  with  an  occupation  that 
served  in  some  measure  to  divert  his  thoughts.  He 
built  himself  two  huts  with  the  wood  of  the  pimento 
tree,  thatching  them  with  the  long  grass  which  grotvs 
upon  the  island.  One  was  to  serve  as  a  kitchen,  the 
other  as  a  bedroom.  But  yet,  every  day  for  the  first 
eighteen  months  he  spent  more  or  less  time  on  the 
beach,  watching  for  the  appearance  of  a  sail  upon 
the  horizon.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  partly  through 
habit,  partly  through  the  influence  of  religion,  which 
was  awakened  in  full  force  upon  his  mind,  he  became 
reconciled  to  hissituation.  Every  morning  after  rising, 
he  read  a  portion  of  the  Scripture,  sang  a  psalm,  and 
prayed,  speaking  aloud  in  order  to  preserve  the  use  of 
his  voice  ;  he  afterwards  remarked,  that  during  his  re- 
sidence on  the  island  he  was  a  better  Christian  than  he 
had  ever  been  before,  or  would  probably  ever  be  again. 
He  at  first  lived  much  upon  turtles,  which  abounded 
upon  the  shores;  but  afterwards  found  himself  able  to 
run  down  the  wild  goats,  whose  flesh  he  either  roasted 
or  stewed,  and  of  which  he  kept  a  small  stock  tamed, 
around  his  dwelling,  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  his 
being  disabled  by  sickness.  One  of  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences which  afflicted  him  for  the  first  few 
months  was  the  want  of  salt ;  but  he  gradually  be- 
came accustomed  to  this  privation,  and  at  last  found 
so  much  relish  in  unsalted  food  that,  after  being 
restored  to  society,  it  was  with  equal  difficulty  that 
he  reconciled  himself  to  take  it  in  any  other  condi- 
tion. As  a  substitute  for  bread,  he  had  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  the  cabbage  palm,  all  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, and  also  radishes  and  water-cresses.  When  his 
clothes  were  worn  out,  he  supplied  their  place  with 
goat-skins,  which  gave  him  an  appearance  much 
more  uncouth  than  any  wild  animal.  He  had  a  piece 
of  linen,  from  which  he  made  new  shirts  by  means  of 
a  nail  and  the  thread  of  his  stockings  :  and  he  never 
wanted  this  comfortable  piece  of  attire  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  residence  on  the  island.  Every 
physical  want  being  thus  gratified,  and  his  mind 
soothed  bj'^  devotional  feelings,  he  at  length  began 
to  positively  enjoy  his  existence,  often  lying  for  whole 
days  in  the  delicious  bowers  which  he  had  formed 
for  himself,  abandoned  to  the  most  pleasant  sensa- 
tions. 

Among  the  quadruped  inhabitants  of  the  isle  were 
multitudes  of  rats,  which  at  the  first  annoyed  hira 
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by  gnawing  his  feet  while  asleej).  Against  the  ene- 
my he  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  cats,  which  also 
abounded  in  his  neighbourhood.  Having  caught  and 
tamed  some  of  the  latter  animals,  he  was  soon  freed 
from  the  presence  of  the  rats,  but  not  without  some 
disagreeable  consequences,  in  the  reflection,  that, 
should  he  die  in  his  hut,  his  friendly  auxiliaries  would 
probably  be  obliged,  for  their  subsistence,  to  devour 
his  body.  He  was  in  the  meantime  able  to  turn 
them  to  some  account  for  his  amusement,  by  teaching 
them  to  dance  and  perform  a  number  of  antic  feats, 
such  as  cats  are  not  in  general  supposed  capable  of 
learning,  but  which  they  might  probably  acquire,  if 
any  individual  in  civilised  life  were  able  to  take  the 
necessary  pains.  Another  of  his  amusements  was 
hunting  on  foot,  in  which  he  at  length,  through 
healthy  e.xercise  and  habit,  became  such  a  proficient 
that  he  could  run  down  the  swiftest  goat.  Some  of 
the  young  of  these  animals  he  taught  to  dance  in 
company  with  his  kittens ;  and  he  often  afterwards 
declared,  that  he  never  danced  with  a  lighter  heart 
or  greater  spirit  than  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
in  the  midst  of  these  dumb  companions. 

Selkirk  was  careful,  during  his  stay  on  the  island, 
to  measure  the  lapse  of  time,  and  distinguish  Sun- 
day from  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Anxious,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  indifference  to  society,  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  dying  in  solitude,  his  having  lived 
there  might  not  be  unknown  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
he  carved  his  name  upon  a  number  of  trees,  adding 
the  date  of  his  being  left,  and  the  space  of  time  which 
had  since  elapsed.  When  his  knife  was  worn  out, 
he  made  new  ones,  and  even  a  cleaver  for  his  meat, 
out  of  some  hoops  which  he  found  on  the  shore.  He 
several  times  saw  vessels  passing  the  island,  but  only 
two  cast  anchor  beside  it.  Afraid  of  being  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  would  have  consigned  him  to 
hopeless  captivity,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther these  strangers  were  so  or  not,  before  making 
himself  known.  In  both  cases  he  found  them  ene- 
mies; and  on  one  of  the  occasions,  having  approached 
too  near,  he  was  observed  and  chased,  and  only 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  a  tree.  At  length,  on 
the  last  day  of  January,  1709,  four  years  and  four 
months  from  the  commencement  of  his  solitary  life, 
he  had  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  observing  two 
British  vessels  approach,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  touching  at  the  island.  The  night  having  fallen 
before  they  came  near,  he  kindled  a  large  fire  on  the 
beach,  to  inform  the  strangers  that  a  human  being 
was  there.  During  the  night,  hope  having  banished 
all  desire  of  sleep,  he  employed  himself  in  kiUing 
goats,  and  preparing  a  feast  of  fresh  meat  for  those 
whom  he  expected  to  be  his  deliverers.  In  the 
morning  he  found  that  the  vessels  had  removed  to  a 
greater  distance,  butj  ere  long,  a  boat  left  the  side  of 
one  of  them,  and  approached  the  shore. 

Selkirk  ran  joyfully  to  meet  his  countrymen, 
waving  a  linen  rag  to  attract  their  attention ;  and 
having  pointed  out  to  them  a  proper  landing-place, 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  clasping  them  in  his  arms. 
Joy  at  first  deprived  him  of  that  imperfect  power  of 
utterance  which  solitude  had  left  to  him,  and  the 
strangers  were  for  a  time  so  surprised  by  his  rude 
habiliments,  long  beard,  and  savage  appearance,  as 
to  be  in  much  the  same  condition.  But  in  a  little 
time  they  were  mutually  able  to  make  explanations, 
v/hen  it  appeared  that  the  two  vessels,  called   the 


Duke  and  Duchess,  formed  a  privateering  expedition 
similar  to  that  of  Dampier,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  the  former  commander 
being  here  employed  only  as  a  pilot.  Dover,  the  se- 
cond captain,  and  Fry,  the  lieutenant,  of  Rogers's 
own  vessel,  were  of  the  boat  party,  and,  after  par- 
taking of  Selkirk's  hospitality,  invited  him  on  board. 
But  so  little  eager  was  he  to  leave  his  solitude,  that 
he  was  not  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  till  assured  that 
Dampier  had  no  situation  of  command  in  the  expe- 
dition. He  was  then  brought  on  board  the  Duke, 
along  with  his  principal  effects,  and,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dampier,  who  said  he  had  been  the 
best  man  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  engaged  as  a  mate. 
He  now  found  that  if  he  had  remained  on  board  the 
Cinque  Ports,  he  must  have  experienced  a  worse 
fate  than  his  late  solitude,  for,  soon  after  leaving  Juan 
Fernandez,  Stradling  had  been  obliged  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  ciew  to  the  Spaniards,  on  account 
of  the  leaky  state  of  the  vessel,  and  had  ever  since 
been  in  confinement. 

A  few  weeks  after  leaving  the  island,  Selkirk  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  prize  which  was  fitted 
out  as  a  privateer  ;  and  in  this  situation  he  conducted 
himself  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  prudence  that 
reflects  credit  on  his  character.  The  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  certainly  one  by  no 
means  calculated  to  give  play  to  the  more  amiable 
qualities  of  human  nature  ;  but  even  in  the  sacking 
of  coast  towns,  and  expeditions  of  plunder  into  the 
interior,  which  for  months  formed  his  chief  employ- 
ment, our  hero  seems  to  have  mingled  humanity  in 
as  high  a  proportion  as  possible  with  the  execution 
of  his  duty. 

The  expedition  of  Rogers  was  as  remarkable  for 
steadiness,  resolution,  artd  success,  as  that  of  Dam- 
j)ier  had  been  for  quarrelling  and  indecision  ;  and  it 
excites  a  curious  feeling  of  surprise  when  we  learn 
that  the  church  of  England  service  was  regularly 
read  on  the  quarter-decks  of  these  piratical  vessels, 
and  all  hands  piped  to  prayers  before  every  action. 
Selkirk  proved  himself,  by  his  steadiness,  decent 
manners,  and  religious  turn  of  mind,  a  most  appro- 
priate member  of  the  corps  commanded  by  Rogers, 
and  was  accordingly  much  valued  by  his  superiors. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  the  vessels 
began  their  voyage  actoss  the  Pacific,  with  the  design 
of  returning  by  the  East  Indies;  and  in  this  part  of 
the  enterprise  Selkirk  acted  as  a  sailing  master.  They 
did  not,  however,  reach  England  till  October  1711, 
when  Selkirk  had  been  absent  from  his  country 
for  eight  years.  Of  the  enormous  sum  of  107,000i. 
which  Rogers  had  realized  by  plundering  the  enemy, 
Selkirk  seems  to  have  shared  to  the  amount  of  about 
SOOZ. 

In  the  spring  of  1712  Selkirk  returned  on  a  Sun- 
day forenoon  to  his  native  village,  and  finding  that 
his  friends  were  at  church,  went  thither,  and  for  some 
time  sat  eyeing  them  without  being  recognised,  a 
suit  of  elegant  gold-laced  clothes  perhaps  helping  to 
preserve  his  incognito.  At  length  his  mother,  after 
gazing  on  him  for  some  time,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy, 
and  flew  to  his  arms.  For  some  days  he  felt  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  his  friends,  but  in  ^me  began  to 
pine  for  other  scenes,  his  mind  still  reverting  with 
regret  to  his  lost  soUtude.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
that  so  long  an  absence  from  society  had  in  some 
measure  unfitted  him  for  it.  He  tried  solitary  fish- 
ing, built  a  bower  like  that  of  Juan  Fernandez  in 
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the  garden  behind  his  brother's  house,  and  wandered 
for  days  in  the  picturesque  solitude  of  a  glen  beneath 
the  brow  of  Largo  Law.  But  nothing  could  com- 
pensate for  the  meditative  life  which  he  had  lost. 
At  length,  having  formed  an  attachment  to  a  rustic 
maiden,  named  Sophia  Bruce,  whom  he  met  in  the 
glen  just  named,  he  suddenly  disappeared  with  her, 
and  never  more  was  seen  at  Largo.  Nothing  else 
is  known  with  any  certainty  except  that  he  went  to 
sea  again  in  1717,  and  died  in  the  situation  of  lieu- 
tenant on  board  one  of  his  majesty's  ships,  leaving 
a  widow,  who  subsequently  claimed  his  property  in 
his  native  village. 

SEMIRAMIS. — A  celebrated  Assyrian  queen,  who 
was  born  at  Ascalon,  but  the  exact  date  of  her  birth 
is  not  known.  It  is  said  that  her  surpassing  beauty, 
combined  with  great  talents,  captivated  the  affections 
of  Menon,  governor  of  Assyria,  during  the  reign  of 
Ninus,  king  of  that  country.  Her  husband  accom- 
panied the  king  during  his  campaign  in  Bactria, 
where,  after  they  had  subdued  all  the  cities  and 
strong  holds,  Ninus  besieged  Bactria,  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  Semiramis  having  acquired  that  ascend- 
ency which  superior  understandings  soon  obtain  over 
those  of  less  penetration  and  sagacity,  she  ven- 
tured to  express  herself  freely  upon  the  methods 
which  were  adopted  in  conducting  the  siege,  pointing 
out  what  she  deemed  to  be  errors,  and  suggesting 
especially  the  advantage  likely  to  ensue  from  attack- 
ing the  citadel,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  strength, 
instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to  more  vulnerable, 
indeed,  but  less  important  parts  of  the  defence.  She 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  be  appointed  to  lead  a  division 
of  picked  men,  who  were  particularly  skilled  in  climb- 
ing, and  with  these  she  completely  succeeded  in  seiz- 
ing on  the  citadel,  and  opening  a  passage  for  the  As- 
syrians. The  extraordinary  daring  displayed  in  this 
action,  and  the  success  of  her  spirited  efforts,  soon 
met  with  an  appropriate  reward,  and,  together  with 
her  beauty,  occasioned  Ninus  ultimately  to  cherish 
so  irresistible  a  passion  for  her,  that  he  used  every 
means  to  induce  her  husband  to  relinquish  her  to  him. 
In  vain  however  did  he  solicit ;  in  vain  did  he  even 
promise  Menon  his  own  daughter  Sosana  in  mar- 
riage ;  till  at  last,  proceeding  from  entreaties  to  threats, 
and  particularly  the  cruel  one  of  putting  out  his  eyes, 
her  husband  committed  suicide  in  despair,  and  the 
infamous  conqueror  possessed  himself  of  Semiramis, 
and  exalted  her  to  an  ill-acquired  sovereignty. 

After  the  return  of  Ninus  from  this  war,  in  which 
he  had  accumulated  immense  treasures,  Semiramis 
brought  him  a  son,  who  was  called  Ninyas.  Soon 
after  Ninus  died,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  his  bride.  Some  have  attributed  his  death  to  as- 
sassination, and  that  by  her  who  was  indebted  for 
her  honours  solely  to  his  partiality.  They  represent 
Semiramis  as  requesting  the  king  to  entrust  her  with 
the  sovereign  power  for  five  days,  with  which  his 
•ardent  affection  induced  him  to  comply.  No  sooner 
was  she  in  this  situation,  than,  having  already  secured 
the  interest  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  state  by 
her  unbounded  liberalities,  she  put  Ninus  to  death, 
or  at  least  placed  him  in  prison  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  This  act  of  perfidy  can  scarcely,  however, 
with  any  probability,  be  imputed  to  her,  especially  as 
she  paid  her  husband  extraordinary  sepulchral  ho- 
nours, rearing  over  him  a  mound  of  earth  nine 
stadia  in  height  and  ten  in  breadth,  which  was  vi- 
sible from  every  quarter,  to  a  considerable  distance 
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in  the  surrounding  country,  and  contmued  for  many 
ages. 

Semiramis  now  determined  to  commence  some 
mighty  undertaking  that  should  transmit  her  name 
to  succeeding  generations  ;  and,  as  it  regarded  her 
contemporaries,  in  particular,  effectually  conceal  the 
meanness  of  her  birth.  Collecting  therefore,  out  of  all 
the  numerous  provinces  of  her  empire,  no  fewer  than 
two  millions  of  men,  she  set  about  the  building  of 
Babylon,  a  city  whose  magnitude  and  magnificence 
have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  subsequent  times. 
The  natural  propensity  of  mankind,  however,  to  ex- 
aggeration, ought  perhaps  to  induce  us  to  receive, 
with  some  abatements,  the  wonderful  descriptions  of 
the  ancient  writers.  By  some  this  work  is  ascribed 
to  Belus,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  is  admitted  to  have 
completed  the  labour. 

Peaceful  and  laborious  occupation  did  not  long 
furnish  scope  enough  for  the  enterprising  ambition 
which  now  ruled  the  Babylonish  empire.  Assem- 
bling a  numerous  army,  Semiramis  marched  at  the 
head  of  it  into  Media,  and  at  her  first  considerable 
encampment,  near  a  mountain  called  Bagistan,  she 
arranged  a  beautiful  garden  twelve  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. At  the  base  of  the  mountain  she  had  a  sta- 
tue erected  representing  herself  attended  with  a  him- 
dred  of  her  guards.  It  is  reported  that  she  ascended 
from  the  plain  to  the  summit  on  the  packs  and  loads 
carried  by  the  beasts  of  burden  in  her  train ;  a  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  unlikely,  being  quite  in 
union  with  her  adventurous  and  heroic  character, 
and  eminently  calculated  to  advance  her  reputation 
in  such  an  age  and  country.  Always  intent  upon 
whatever  might  conduce  to  throw  a  magnificence 
around  her  name  and  dominion,  at  the  next  encamp- 
ment, which  was  at  Chaon,  a  Median  city,  she  formed 
another  garden  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  or  rock, 
and  added  several  splendid  edifices,  from  which  she 
might  command  a  \'iew  of  her  army  and  the  widely 
extended  prospects  that  stretched  before  the  eye  in 
every  direction.  Ecbatan  or  Ecbatana,  was  the  next 
halting  place,  in  the  way  to  which  the  queen  cut  a 
passage  through  a  precipitous  mountain,  called  Zar- 
cEcrum,  or,  as  some  represent  it,  levelled  it  to  the 
plain,  though  of  considerable  extent  ;  and  upon  her 
arrival  at  the  city  proceeded  upon  her  usual  magnifi- 
cent plan  of  erecting  something  to  perjjetuate  her 
name  and  glory.  In  the  present  instance,  this  was  a 
palace  of  great  extent  and  splendour;  to  which  work 
she  added  others  of  more  importance,  as  the  forma- 
tion of  aqueducts  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  of 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  in  extreme  need. 

Semiramis  proceeded  hence  into  Persia,  and  tra- 
versed the  rest  of  her  Asiatic  provinces,  everywhere 
erecting  palaces,  towns,  and  cities,  levelling  hills  that 
obstructed  her  course,  or  were  calculated  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  future  traveller;  and  m  the  more 
champaign  countries,  raising  up  hills  to  diversify  the 
scene  and  to  serve  as  memorials  of  her  principal  com- 
manders. These  were  generally  called  the  "  works 
of  Semiramis,"  and  long  survived  her. 

From  Asia  she  passed  into  Egypt  and  the  sandy 
tracts  of  Libya,  where  her  curiosity  induced  her  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  making  inquiry 
of  the  oracle  how  long  she  had  to  hve.  The  answer 
was  little  calculated  to  afford  her  satisfaction,  unless 
her  personal  comforts  were  of  inferior  consideration 
to  her  posthumous  reputation.     She  was  told,  as 
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Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  that  she  should  die  when 
her  son  Ninyas  conspired  against  her  Ufa  ;  and  that 
after  her  decease,  some  of  the  nations  of  Asia  should 
render  her  divine  honours. 

At  length  she  marched  hack  again  to  Bactria,  after 
settling  the  affairs  of  Ethiopia ;  but  her  restless  spi- 
rit was  unable  to  remain  inactive  and  tranquil.  New 
projects  presented  themselves  to  her  imagination, 
which  she  hastened  to  carry  into  execution.  India, 
of  whose  immense  riches  and  boundless  fertility  she 
had  been  informed,  attracted  her  first  and,  as  it  proved, 
her  last  attention.  She  appointed  Bactria  as  the 
rendezvous  for  an  army  of  prodigious  magnitude, 
which  she  assiduously  collected  out  of  every  province 
of  her  empire.  The  choicest  men  were  everywhere 
selected,  and  shipwrights  from  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Cy- 
prus, and  other  places,  were  employed  to  frame  A'es- 
sels,  which  she  proposed  to  transport  over  land  in 
detached  pieces,  in  order  to  cross  the  Indus.  The 
cause  for  this  measure  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
formation that  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  the  vici- 
nity in  general,  were  infertile  in  wood,  which  circum- 
stance might  have  occasioned  a  considerable  hinder- 
ance,  it  not  a  final  frustration  of  her  enterprise. 

Having  found  that  the  Indians  relied  upon  their 
elephants,  in  which  their  strength  was  considered  as 
chiefly  consisting,  Semiramis  devised  a  very  singular 
expedient.  To  meet  her  adversary  on  equal  terms, 
at  least  to  impress  him  with  that  sentiment  respect- 
ing her  preparations,  she  determined  to  attempt  an 
imitation  of  these  elephants,  since  she  had  no  means 
of  procuring  them,  and  accordingly  caused  300,000 
oxen  to  be  slaughtered,  distributing  their  flesh  among 
her  necessitous  subjects.  This  being  done,  she  ordered 
their  hides  to  be  stufied,  and  so  placed  upon  camels 
that  these  animals  might  resemble  elephants  in  their 
size  ;  and,  to  complete  the  delusion,  each  one  was  to 
be  led  by  a  man,  according  to  the  Indian  method  of 
advancing  to  battle. 

Such  preparations  for  war  could  not  long  remain 
concealeil  from  the  party  against  whom  they  were 
destined  ;  and  accordingly,  the  Indian  king,  Stabro- 
bates,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  information  of  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  his  territory,  applied  himself  to 
every  precautionary  measure.  He  assembled  an  army 
which  he  thought  miglit  be  competent  to  meet  the 
sharp  encounter  with  that  of  Semiramis,  and,  in  fact, 
which  greatly  exceeded  it  in  point  of  numbers  :  and 
having  desi)atched  his  hunters  in  every  direction, 
procured  a  fresh  and  large  supply  of  elephants.  That 
nothing  might  be  defective,  he  constructed  4000 
boats  of  the  bamboos  which  the  rivers  of  India  furnish 
in  abundance. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  attack,  Stabrobates,  how- 
ever, did  not  neglect  any  proceeding  which  might 
tend  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity  and  spare  the 
fatal  consequences  that  must  necessarily  attend  upon 
the  commencement  of  hostihties.  He  accordingly 
despatched  ambassadors  to  the  invading  army  to  de- 
mand the  reason  of*  the  meditated  attack,  to  enquire 
who  she  was,  and  to  upbraid  her  for  this  unprovoked 
act  of  aggression.  A  private  letter  was  communi- 
cated at  the  same  time  to  the  queen,  in  which  her 
character  was  by  no  means  spared,  and  in  which, 
in  case  of  victory,  she  was  threatened  with  the  most 
cruel  death.  This  only  excited  a  smile,  and  she 
desired  the  king's  ambassador  to  return  for  answer, 
that  she  would  in  a  little  time  let  him  know  who  she 
Was,  that  her  actions  would  soon  make  him  better 


acquainted  with  her.     Advancing  to  the  river  Indust, 
she  immediately  attempted  the  passage  by  means  of 
boats  prepared  for  the  purpose,  notwithstanding  the 
show  of  resistance  which  the  enemy  made  on  the 
opposite  shore.  The  two  fleets  encountered  each  other, 
and,  animated  with  an  equal  courage,  the  contest  was 
long  and  sanguinary ;  the  one  party  was  fighting  for 
glory,  and  stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  a  splendid 
succession  of  past  achievements  ;  the  other,  for  here- 
ditary empire,  which  an  insatiable  ambition  was  en- 
deavourmg  to  wrest  from  a  just  possession.     Victory 
for  a  considerable  time  seemed  to  hover  between  each 
hostile  armament,  till  at  length  she  descended  amongst 
the  invaders,  who  sunk  1000  of  the  Indian  boats,  and 
captured  an  immense  multitude  of  prisoners.     Before 
quitting  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  the  conqueror  had 
taken  from  the  various  villages  and  towns  no  less, 
it  is  said,  than  100,000.     Success  stimulating  her 
actinty,  Semiramis  pressed  forward  into  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  her  fugitive  enemies — fugitive,  as  some 
report,  by  stratagem,  and  for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
the  queen  into  circumstances  from  which  she  would 
not  be  able  to  extricate  herself.     It  seems  probable, 
however,  had  this  been  the  real  plan  of  the  Indians, 
the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  possession  of  the 
opposite  banks  would  not  have  been  so  fiercely  con- 
tested ;  and  consequently,  that  necessity,  rather  than 
cunning,  dictated  a  hasty  withdrawment  of  the  Indian 
forces.   Be  this  as  it  may,  the  queen,  having  left  a  divi- 
sion of  60,000  men  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
she  had  constructed  to  cross  the  river,  marched  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.     Her  array  of  counterfeit 
elephants  at  first  struck  terror  into  the  Indian  army  ; 
but  their  fears  were  soon  dissipated  by  the  treacher- 
ous information  of  certain  deserters,  who  gave  them 
an  account  of  this  stratagem,  and  re-inspired  them 
with  courage.    Facing  about,  therefore,  to  meet  their 
pursuers,  a  second  battle  ensued.     Some  advantage 
was  at  first  obtained  on  the  side  of  Semiramis  ;  the 
horses  of  the  enemy  being  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  unusual  scent  of  the  hides,  which  the  queen  per- 
ceiving, commenced  a  furious  attack,  and  drove  them 
back  upon  the  main  body.     The  Indian  infantry, 
however,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Stabro- 
bates, and  supported  by  their  elephants,  advanced  to 
battle  with  great  regularity  and  firmness.   The  coun- 
terfeit elephants  of  Semiramis  soon  proved  not  only 
useless,  but  obstructive,  and  contributed  materially 
to  a  speedy  and  most  disastrous  defeat.     The  two 
chiefs  of  the  respective  armies  now  met  in  single 
combat,  the  Indian  prince  having  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  right  wing  on  a  stately  elephant,  while 
Semiramis  charged  in  front  of  her  left.     The  king 
wounded  her  in  two  places,  first  in  the  arm  with  an 
arrow ;  then,  as  she  was  turning  to  retreat,  finding 
the   day   irretrievably  lost,  in  the  shoulder.      The 
swiftness  of  her  horse,  however,  enabled  her  to  es- 
cape the  mortal  wound,  and  she  hurried  back  M'ith 
her  whole  army  to  the  river  which  she  had  so  lately 
passed  amidst  shouts  of  triumph.     She  was  indebted 
to  two  circumstances  for  her  ultimate  escape  ;  the 
one  was  the  superstition  of  her  pursuers  (Stabro- 
bates having  been  warned  against  crossing  the  river, 
by  an  oracular  interdiction) ;  the  other  by  a  judicious 
manoeuvre  of  her  own  ;  for  so  soon  as  the  main  body 
of  the  army  had  effected  the  passage,  and  many  of 
the  Indians  were  rushing  over  in  pursuit,  the  queen 
ordered  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed,  which  instantly 
placed  her  in  circumstances  of  security,  while  many 
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6i  the  enemy  perished.  She  suffered  a  prodigious 
loss,  not  only  in  the  battle,  but  on  the  brink  of  the 
Indus,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  crowd  of  her 
fugitive  army,  who  trampled  each  other  to  death,  or 
forced  multitudes  of  their  companions  into  the  river. 
An  exchange  of  prisoners  now  took  place,  and  the 
disappointed  invader  retreated  with  only  one-third 
of  her  original  army,  to  console  her  ambition  at 
Bactria 

Thus  ended  the  glory  of  Semiramis,  and,  soon 
after,  her  life.  One  of  the  eunuchs  of  her  palace 
had  inspired  her  own  son  with  the  desire  of  poison- 
ing his  mother.  When  she  discovered  the  conspiracy 
she  did  not  proceed  to  punish  the  offenders,  from  her 
recollecting,  as  it  is  said,  the  oracular  prediction  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  deeming  it  the  express  appoint- 
ment of  heaven  that  at  this  time  she  should  die.  She 
accordingly  relinquished  the  government  in  favour  of 
her  son,  and  issued  proclamations  to  her  subjects  in- 
timating her  desire  that  he  should  be  received  as 
kmg.  Her  retirement  seems  to  have  been  partly 
compulsory  and  partly  ambitious,  for  she  wished  to 
have  divine  honours  paid  to  her,  in  consequence,  as 
the  oracle  had  expressed  it,  of  "  vanishing  from  the 
sight  of  men."  It  was  given  out  that  she  left  this 
world  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  attended  by  a  flock  of 
those  birds,  which  settled  on  her  palace  at  the  verv 
crisis  of  her  departure,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Assyrians  worshipped  the  dove  ever  afterwards.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  after  having  reigned 
forty-two  years  over  the  greatest  portion  of  Asia. 

SENECA. — This  celebrated  philosopher  was  the 
son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  was  born  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  Christian  era.  The  extraordinary  ta- 
lents which  he  displayed  were  early  improved  by  les- 
sons of  philosophy  from  the  first  stoics  of  the  age;  and 
hebecamearigid  follower  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  but  some 
aspersions  being  cast  on  his  private  character,  the 
emperor  banished  him  for  some  time  to  Corsica. 
From  thence  he  was  recalled  by  the  empress  Agrip- 
pina,  to  direct  the  education  of  her  son  Nero.  But 
the  corruption  of  the  age  and  court  rendered  such 
a  preceptor  of  no  benefit ;  and  Nero  sacrificed  a  man 
whose  good  examples  and  salutary  advice  he  was 
too  profligate  to  follow.  His  death  was  decreed  on 
account  of  his  supposed  participation  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  Piso  against  the  imperial  monster  whom  he 
had  educated.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  select 
his  own  mode  of  dying.  He  therefore,  with  all  the 
characteristic  ostentation  of  a  stoic,  finished  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  conversing  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  while  the  blood  was  flowing  from  his 
veins,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  opened,  considering 
that  as  the  easiest  mode  of  ending  his  life. 

SESOSTRIS,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  by  some  wri- 
ters has  been  deemed  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  but 
whom  Champollion  has  shown  to  be  a  different  per- 
son. He  reigned  in  the  fiftenth  century  B.  C.  Se- 
sostris  was  a  great  conqueror,  who  overran  Asia,  and 
is  said  to  have  erected  magnificent  temples  in  all  the 
cities  of  his  empire,  to  have  built  a  great  wall  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  dug  a  num- 
ber of  canals  from  the  Nile,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  irrigation. 

SESTINI,  DOMENICO,  a  learned  numismatist 
who  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1750.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  school  of  St.  Marco,  he  en- 
tered the  clerical  order;  but  in  1774  he  left  his  na- 


tive city,  and  visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  Sicilies. 
In  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  more  effect,  he 
went  from  Sicily,  through  Malta  and  Smyrna  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  prepared  his  observations  on 
the  plague,  which  then  prevailed.  He  made  a  short 
journey  from  Constantinople  into  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  lived  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  Prince  Ypsil- 
anti,  hospodar  of  Walachia.  At  length  he  went  to 
Vienna,  and  returned  along  the  Danube  and  over  the 
Black  Sea  to  Constantinople.  The  British  ambassa- 
dor at  the  porte.  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  was  then  forming 
a  collection  of  ancient  coins.  For  sixteen  years  Ses- 
tini  was  his  agent,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
collected  the  celebrated  cabinet  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  his  "  Lett,  e  Dissertazioni  Numismatiche 
sopra  alcune  Medaglie  rare  della  CoUezione  Ains- 
liena,"  "  Descr.  Numor.  vett.  ex.  Museis  Ainslie, 
Bellini,  etc.,  necnon  Animadverss.  in  Opus  Eckhel. 
Doctrina  Numorum  vett."  To  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  ancient  coins,  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  visited  Gotha,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  where 
he  settled,  and  was  appointed,  by  the  king,  superin- 
tendent of  the  collection  there.  In  1810  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  academie  des  inscriptions  et  belles  let- 
tres,  and  two  years  later  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  antiquary  and  librarian  of  the  princess  Eliza, 
then  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany.  When  Ferdinand 
III.  ascended  the  throne,  he  confirmed  him  in  this 
oflBce,  and  added  the  title  of  honorary  professor  of 
the  university  of  Pisa.  In  November  1825  he  was 
linng  with  Count  Viczay  at  Hedervan.  His  principal 
%vritings  are,  "  Diss.  Intomo  al  V^irgiUo  di  Aproni- 
ano,"  "Della  Peste  di  Constantinopoh  del,  1778," 
Yverdun,  "  Lettere  Odeporiche,  ossia  Viaggio  per  la 
Penisola  di  Cizico ;"  "  Viaggio  di  Constantinopoli  a 
Bassora,"  Yverd.  1786;  "Viaggio  di  Ritorno  da 
Bassora  a  Constantinopoli,"  and  his  dissertation  on 
numismatics,  which  appeared  at  Leghorn,  Rome, 
Berlin,  Milan,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  from  1789  to  1820. 

SE'lTLE,  ELKANAH,  an  English  poet,  who  was 
bom  in  1648.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  at 
Oxford,  but  quitted  the  university  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  commenced 
author  by  profession.  He  wrote  numerous  political 
pamphlets,  and,  in  reply  to  Dryden's  poem  entitled 
"The  Medal,"  occasioned  by  the  Whig  party  striking 
a  medal  to  commemorate  the  throwng  out  of  the  bill 
against  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  work  called  "  The 
Medal  Reversed  ;"  and,  soon  after,  a  poem  entitled 
"  Azaria  and  Hushai,"  designed  as  an  answer  to  the 
"  Absalom  and  Achitophel."  In  1685  he  published  a 
poem  on  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  and  about 
the  same  time  obtained  a  pension  from  the  city,  for 
writing  an  annual  inauguration  panegyric  on  lord 
mayor's  day.  Settle  was,  besides,  an  indefatigable 
writer  for  the  stage,  and  produced  fifteen  dramatic 
pieces,  none  of  which  are  now  known  on  the  boards. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  received  a  salary  from  the 
proprietor  of  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  fair,  as  a  writer 
of  "  Drolls,"  which  were  generally  very  successful, 
and  is  said  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  the  best  con- 
triver of  theatrical  machinery  in  the  kingdom.  He 
died  at  the  Charter  House  in  1724. 

SEUME,  JOHN  GOTI'LIEB,  a  man  of  a  vigo- 
rous mind,  but  eccentric  disposition,  who  was  born 
at  Poserne  in  1763.  He  was  left  an  orphan,  but 
was  placed,  by  a  charitable  person,  at  the  Nicolai 
,  school  in  Leipsic.     Here  he  began  the  study  of  theo- 
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logy ;  but,  becoming  discontented,  he  set  off  secretly 
for  Paris.  On  his  way  he  was  forced  to  join  the 
Hessian  troops  thenraising  to  serve  in  America.  After 
his  return  he  was  obliged  to  enter  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, but  at  length  studied  at  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic,  and  in  1793  became  secretary  of  the  Russian 
general  at  Warsaw.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  published  several  works,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  corrector  of  the  press.  In  1801  he  set 
out  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  through  Austria,  Italy, 
and  France,  and,  on  his  return,  published  an  account 
of  his  tour,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Walk  to  Syracuse." 
In  1805  he  undertook  a  similar  expedition  into  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  &c.,  which  is  described  in  "My  Sum- 
mer of  1805."  He  died  at  Teplitz  in  1810.  His 
Autobiography,  which  he  left  unfinished,  was  com- 
pleted by  Cloudius,  and  is  contained  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  in  twelve  volumes. 

SEVIGxNE,  MARIE  UE  RABUTIN,  MAR- 
QUISE DE,  a  French  lady  of  quality,  who  was 
greatly  distinguished  for  her  epistolary  talents,  was 
born  in  1627.  Her  father,  the  baron  of  Chantal, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bussy  Rabutin, 
left  her,  during  infancy,  his  sole  heiress.  The  graces 
of  her  person  and  conversation  procured  her  many 
admirers;  and  in  1644  she  married  the  marquis  de 
Sevigne,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1651,  leaving 
her  the  mother  of  a  son  and  daughter.  She  formed 
no  second  union,  but  devoted  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  children,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind 
by  reading  and  literary  society.  She  was  extremely 
attached  to  her  daughter,  who,  in  1669,  married  the 
count  de  Grignan,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  go- 
vernment of  Provence.  The  absence  of  her  daughter 
from  the  metropolis  gave  rise  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  letters  which  have  gained  Madame  de  Sevigne'  so 
much  reputation.  The  subject  of  many  of  these 
epistles  is  so  entirely  domestic  as  to  produce  little 
interest ;  but  others  abound  with  court  anecdotes, 
remarks  on  men  and  books,  and  the  topics  of  the 
day,  which  are  conveyed  with  great  ease  and  felicity. 
They  are  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  perfectly 
natural  from  their  expression,  lively  sentiment,  and 
description,  and  a  playfulness  which  gives  grace  and 
interest  to  trifles.  In  her  letters  to  her  daughter,  the 
reader  is  sometimes  wearied  with  an  excess  of  flat- 
tery of  her  beauty  and  talents,  the  preservation  of 
the  former  of  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  her  maternal  anxiety.  In  fact,  although 
endowed  with  abilities  and  penetration,  she  did  not 
rise  much  above  the  level  of  her  age  in  taste  and 
principles.  She  was  highly  attached  to  rank  and 
splendour,  loved  admiration,  and  felt  the  usual  pre- 
dilection of  high  life  for  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments in  preference  to  solid  worth.  She  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  religion,  but  was  often  inconsistent  in  her 
sense  of  it,  and  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  against 
the  French  protestants  expresses  herself  with  bigotry 
and  want  of  feeling.  She  died  in  I696,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

SEWARD,  ANNA,  an  English  authoress,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Seward,  rector  of  Eyam, 
Derbyshire,  and  canon  residentiary  of  Lichfield.  She 
was  born  at  Eyara  in  1747,  and  in  childhood  exhibited 
a  taste  for  poetical  composition,  which  was  rather 
checked  than  encouraged  by  her  father.  Miss  Sew- 
ard's first  separate  publication  was  an  "  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Captain  Cook,  with  an  Ode  to  the  Sun ;" 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  "  Monody  on  Major  An- 


dre, with  Letters  to  her  from  Major  Andr^,  written 
in  1769,"  and  "Louisa,  a  Poetical  Novel,  in  four 
Epistles."  In  1799  she  published  a  collection  of 
sonnets ;  and  in  ]  804  appeared  her  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Darwin."  She  died  at  the  episcopal  palace  at  Lich- 
field in  I8O9.  Her  correspondence  was  published, 
with  a  biographical  memoir. 

SHADWELL,  THOMAS,  an  English  dramatic 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Stanton  Hall,  Norfolk,  a  seat 
of  his  father's,  about  1640,  and  received  his  education 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  studied  the  law  for  some  time,  and 
then  visited  the  continent.  On  his  return  from  his 
travels  he  devoted  himself  to  dramatic  writing.  His 
model  was  Ben  Jonson,  whom  he  imitated  in  draw- 
ing numerous  characters,  chiefly  in  caricature,  of 
eccentricities  in  the  manners  of  the  day.  Although 
coarse  and  of  temporary  reputation,  the  comedies  of 
Shadwell  are  not  destitute  of  genuine  humour.  At 
the  revolution  he  was  created  poet  laureate,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Dorset ;  and  as  he 
obtained  it  by  the  dispossession  of  Dryden,  the  latter 
exhibited  the  bitterest  enmity  towards  his  successor, 
against  whom  he  composed  his  severe  satire  of"  Mac 
Flecknoe."  He  died  on  the  6th  of  December,  1692, 
in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  taking  too  large  a 
dose  of  opium,  to  which  he  was  attached.  Besides 
his  numerous  dramatic  writings,  he  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  pieces  of  poetry,  which  possess  no 
great  merit. 

SHAKSPEARE,  WILLIAM,  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish dramatic  poet  that  has  ever  lived.  He  was  born 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  April  1564.  His  father 
was  a  dealer  in  wool,  and  was  for  some  years  a  mu- 
nicipal officer  in  his  native  place.  At  school  he  ac- 
quired "  but  little  Latin  and  no  Greek,"  and  it  ap- 
pears more  than  probable  that  all  the  dissertations 
that  have  been  written  to  prove  the  deep  classical 
acquirements   of  the  "gentle  bard  of  Avon,"    are 


founded  on  erroneous  views  of  a  few  passages  to 
which  he  has  alluded  in  after  life. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  married  Anne  Hathaway, 
who  was  eight  years  older  than  himself,  the  daughter 
of  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford.    Of  his  domestic  economy,  or  professional 
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occupation  at  this  time,  we  have  no  information ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  both  were  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree  neglected  by  his  associating  with  a  gang  of 
deer-stealers.  Being  detected  with  them  in  robbing 
the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near 
Stratford,  he  was  so  rigorously  prosecuted  by  that 
gentleman  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  his  family  and 
business,  and  take  shelter  in  London.  Sir  Thomas, 
on  this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  been  exasperated  by 
a  ballad  Shakspeare  wrote, — probably  his  first  essay 
in  poetry, — of  which  the  following  stanza  was  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Oldys  : — 

"  A  jiarlieniente  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scaie-crowe,  at  London  an  asse, 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befalle  it: 

He  thinks  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  stiite. 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  isluwsie,  as  some  volke  miscall  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befalle  it." 

These  lineSj  it  must  be  confessed,  do  no  great 
honour  to  our  poet,  and  probably  were  unjust ;  for 
although  some  of  his  admirers  have  recorded  Sir 
Thomas  as  a  "  vain,  weak,  and  vindictive  magis- 
trate," he  was  certainly  exerting  no  very  violent  act 
of  oppression  in  protecting  his  property  against  a 
man  who  was  degrading  the  commonest  rank  of  life, 
and  had  at  this  time  bespoke  no  indulgence  by 
superior  talents.  The  ballad*  however,  must  have 
made  some  noise  at  Sir  Thomas's  expense,  as  the 
author  took  care  it  should  be  affixed  to  his  park- 
gates,  and  liberally  circulated  among  his  neighbours. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  which  was  probably  in 
1586,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  is  said 
to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the  play- 
house, to  which  idleness  or  taste  may  have  directed 
him,  and  where  his  necessities,  if  tradition  may  be 
credited,  obliged  him  to  accept  the  office  of  call-boy, 
or  prompter's  attendant.  This  is  an  assistant  whose 
employment  it  is  to  give  the  performers  notice  to  be 
ready  to  enter  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  play 
requires  their  appearance  on  the  stage.  Pope,  how- 
ever, relates  a  story  communicated  to  him  by  Rowe, 
but  which  Rowe  did  not  think  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  life  he  wrote,  that  must  have  retarded  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  poet  to  the  office  just  mentioned. 
According  to  this  story,  Shakspeare^s  first  employ- 
ment was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play-house,  and 
hold  the  horses  of  those  who  had  no  servants,  that 
they  might  be  ready  after  the  performance.  But  "  I 
cannot,"  says  his  acute  commentator,  Mr.  Steevens, 
"dismiss  this  anecdote  without  observing  that  it 
seems  to  want  every  mark  of  probability.  Though 
Shakspeare  quitted  Stratford  on  account  of  a  juve- 
nile irregularity,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  forfeited  the  protection  of  his  father,  who 
was  engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,  or  the  love  of 
his  wife,  who  had  already  brought  him  two  children, 
and  was  herself  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeo- 
man." Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  in  his  "  Attempt 
to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shak- 
speare were  Written/'  that  "  he  might  have  found  an 
easy  introduction  to  the  stage  ;  for  Thomas  Green,  a 
celebrated  comedian  of  that  period,  was  his  towns- 
man, and  perhaps  his  relation.  The  genius  of  our 
author  prompted  him  to  write  poetry;  bis  connexion 
with  a  player  might  have  given  his  productions  a 
dramatic  turn  ;  or  his  own  sagacity  might  have  told 
him  that  fame  was  not  incompatible  with  profit,  and 


that  the  theatre  was  an  avenue  to  both.  That  it  was 
once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the 
play,  I  am  likewise  yet  to  learn.  The  most  popular 
of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bank-side ;  and  we  are 
told  by  the  satirical  pamphleteers  of  that  time  that 
the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  to  these  places  of 
amusement  was  by  water,  but  not  a  single  writer  so 
much  as  hints  at  the  custom  of  riding  to  them,  or  at 
the  practice  of  having  horses  held  during  the  hours 
of  exhil)ition.  Some  allusion  to  this  usage  (if  it 
had  existed)  must,  1  think,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  course  of  our  researches  after  contemporary 
fashions.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  re- 
ceive this  tale  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of 
Gibber's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  Sir  Wm.  Davenant 
told  it  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  communicated  it  to 
Mr.  Rowe,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  related 
it  to  Mr.  Pope."  Mr.  Malone  concurs  in  opinion 
that  this  story  stands  on  a  very  slender  foundation, 
while  he  differs  from  Mr.  Steevens  as  to  the  fact  of 
gentlemen  going  to  the  theatre  on  horseback.  With 
respect  likewise  to  Shakspeare's  father  being  "  en- 
gaged in  a  lucrative  business,"  we  may  remark  that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  our 
author  came  to  London,  if  the  preceding  dates  be 
correct.  He  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  London  in 
1586,  the  year  in  which  his  father  resigned  the  office 
of  alderman  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  permitted  to  con- 
jecture that  his  resignation  was  not  the  consequence 
of  his  necessities.  Prior  to  his  leaving  Stratford  he 
placed  his  wife  with  her  children  in  a  small  cottage 
at  the  village  of  Shottery,  where  her  family  had  long 
resided  ;  and  some  notion  of  their  humble  means  at 
this  period  may  be  gathered  from  a  sketch  of  the 
rude  edifice,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Ireland. 


Shakspeare  was  received  into  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession at  first  in  a  very  humble  rank  ;  but  his  ad- 
mirable wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage, 
soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordinary 
actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name  is 
printed,  as  the  custom  was  in  those  times,  amongst 
those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  old  plays, 
but  without  any  particular  account  of  what  sort  of 
parts  he  used  to  play. 

Mr.  Rowe  regrets  that  he  cannot  inform  us  which 
was  the  first  play  he  wrote.  More  skilful  research 
has  since  proved  that  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and 
"  Richard  H.  and  HL,"  were  printed  in  1597,  when 
he  was  thirty- three  years  old;   there  is  also  some 
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reason  to  think  that  he  commenced  a  dramatic 
writer  in  1592,  and  Mr.  Malone  even  jilaces  his  first 
play,  "First  part  of  Henry  VI.,"  in  ]  589.  But 
though  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  several  pieces 
were  written  be  sometimes  uncertain,  yet  there  are 
passages  in  some  few  of  them  which  seem  to  fix  their 
dates.  So  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act 
of  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  by  a  compliment  very  hand- 
somely turned  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  shows  the  play 
to  have  been  written  when  that  lord  was  general  for 
the  queen  in  Ireland  ;  and  his  eulogy  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  successor  King  James,  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  "  Henry  the  Eighth,"  is  a  proof  of 
that  play's  being  written  after  the  accession  of  the 
latter  of  those  two  princes  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Whatever  the  particular  times  of  his  writing  were, 
the  people  of  his  age,  who  began  to  grow  wonderfully 
fond  of  diversions  of  this  kind,  could  not  but  be 
highly  pleased  to  see  a  genius  arise  amongst  them  of 
such  high  talents,  and  so  capable  of  furnishing  their 
favourite  entertainments.  Besides  the  advantages  of 
his  wit,  he  was  in  himself  a  good-natured  man,  of 
great  sweetness  in  his  manners,  and  a  most  agreeable 
companion ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  with  so  many 
good  qualities,  he  made  his  way  in  the  best  society 
in  those  times.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  several  of  his 
plays  acted  before  her,  and  without  doubt  gave  him 
many  gracious  marks  of  her  favour  :  it  is  that  maiden 
princess  plainly,  whom  he  intends,  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  by — 

"  a  fair  vestal,  'throned  by  the  west ;" 
and  the  whole  passage  is  a  compliment  very  hand- 
somely applied  to  her.  She  was  so  well  pleased  with 
that  admirable  character  of  FalstatF,  in  the  two  parts 
of  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  that  she  commanded  him  to 
continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to  show  him  in 
love.  This  is  said  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  writing 
*' The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  How  well  she 
was  obeyed,  the  play  itself  is  an  admirable  proof. 
Upon  this  occasion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  part  of  Falstaflf  is  said  to  have  been 
written  originally  under  the  name  of  "  Oldcastle  :" 
some  of  that  family  being  then  remaining,  the  queen 
was  pleased  to  command  him  to  alter  it ;  upon  which 
he  made  use  of  Falstaflf.  The  original  offence  was 
indeed  avoided  :  but  Shakspeare  was  somewhat  to 
blame  in  his  second  choice,  since  it  is  certain  that 
Sir  John  Fastolf,  who  was  a  knight  of  the  Garter  and  a 
lieutenant-general,  was  a  name  of  distinguished  merit 
in  the  wars  in  France  in  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI. 's 
times.  What  grace  soever  the  queen  conferred  upon 
him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  the  fortune 
which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made.  He  had  the 
honour  to  meet  with  many  marks  of  friendship  from 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  celebrated  in  the  histories 
of  that  time  for  his  friendship  to  the  unfortunate 
earl  of  Essex.  It  was  to  that  noble  lord  that  he 
dedicated  his  poem  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis." 

Shakspeare's  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  began 
with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and  good  na- 
ture. Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  un- 
known to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to 
the  theatre  in  order  to  have  it  acted  ;  and  the  per- 
sons into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  having  turned 
it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were  just  upon 
returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that 
it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when 
Shakspeare  luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  engaged 
to  read  it  through :  he  afterwards  recommended  Jon- 
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son  and  his  writings  to  the  public.  Jonson  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  good  scholar,  and  in  that  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  Shakspeare,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  allowed  that  what  nature  gave  the  latter  was 
more  than  a  balance  for  what  books  had  given  the 
former,  and  the  judgment  of  a  great  man  upon  this 
occasion  was  very  just  and  proper.  In  a  conversa- 
tion between  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  Endymion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton,  and  Ben 
Jonson,  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a  professed 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  had  undertaken  his  defence 
against  Ben  Jonson  with  some  warmth  ;  Mr.  Hales, 
who  had  sat  still  for  some  time,  told  them,  "  That  if 
Shakspeare  had  not  read  the  ancients  he  had  like- 
wise not  stolen  any  thing  from  them ;  and  that  if  he 
would  produce  any  one  topic  finely  treated  by  any 
one  of  them,  he  would  undertake  to  show  something 
upon  the  same  subject  at  least  as  well  written  by 
Shakspeare." 

The  theatre  in  which  Shakspeare  met  with  Jonson, 
and  which  had  witnessed  some  of  his  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, is  delineated  beneath.  How  long  he  acted 
has  not  been  discovered,  but  he  continued  to  write 
till  the  year  1614.  During  his  dramatic  career  he 
acquired  a  property  in  the  theatre,  which  he  must 
have  disposed  of  when  he  retired,  as  no  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  his  will. 


The  latter  part  of  Shakspeare's  life  was  spent  m 
ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 
He  had  accumulated  considerable  property,  which 
Gildon  states  to  amount  to  300^  per  annum,  a  sum 
at  least  equal  to  1000/.  in  our  days ;  but  Mr.  Malone 
doubts  whether  all  his  property  amounted  to  much 
more  than  200/.  per  annum,  which  yet  was  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  those  times,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  m.ight  have  derived  200/.  per  annum  from  the 
theatre  while  he  continued  to  act. 

He  retired,  some  years  before  his  death,  to  a  house 
in  Stratford,  it  being  much  larger  than  the  one  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  which  still  exists.  It  was 
built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  a  younger  brother  of  an 
ancient  family  in  that  neighbourhood.   The  principal 
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estate  had  been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton  family  for 
above  a  century  at  the  time  when  Shakspeare  be- 
came the  purchaser,  who,  having  repaired  and  mo- 
delled it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name  to  "New 
Place,"  which  the  mansion-house  afterwards  erected, 
in  the  room  of  the  poet's  house,  retained  for  many 
years.  The  house  and  lands  belonging  to  it  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  Shaksi)eare's  descendants 
to  the  time  of  the  restoration,  when  they  were  re- 
purchased by  the  Clopton  family.  Here,  in  May 
1742,  when  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr.  De- 
lane  visited  Stratford,  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained under  Shakspeare's  mulberry-tree  by  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton.  His  executor,  about  1732,  sold  New  Place 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  who 
resided  in  it  but  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  iniiabitants  of  Stratford.  As  he 
resided  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield,  he  thought  he 
was  assessed  too  highly  in  the  monthly  rate  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor;  but,  being  very  pro- 
j)erly  compelled  by  the  magistrates  of  Stratford  to 
pay  the  whole  of  what  was  levied  on  him,  on  the 
principle  that  his  house  was  occupied  by  his  servants 
in  his  absence,  he  peevishly  declared  that  that  house 
should  never  be  assessed  again  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
pulled  it  down,  sold  the  materials,  and  left  the  town. 
He  had  some  time  before  cut  down  Shakspeare's 
mulberry-tree,  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  showing 
it  those  whose  admiration  of  our  great  poet  led  them 
to  visit  the  classic  ground  on  which  it  stood.  That 
Shakspeare  planted  this  tree  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ciently authenticated,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  the  chair, 
of  which  we  furnish  the  accompanying  sketch,  was  for 
a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  poet,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  originally  acquired  it  through  his  wife, 
Anne  Hathaway. 


Shakspeare  died  on  his  birth-day,  Tuesday,  April 
23,  I6l6,  when  he  had  exactly  completed  his  fifty- 
second  year,  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  in  the  great  church  at  Stratford,  where  a 
monument  is  placed  in  the  wall,  on  which  he  is  re- 
presented under  an  arch  in  a  sitting  posture,  a 
cushion  spread  before  him,  with  a  pen  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  left  resting  on  a  scroll  of  paper.     In 


addition  to  a  short  Latin  inscription,  there  are  the 
following  lines  on  his  monument : — 

'*  St.iy,  p.TsseJiger,  why  dost  thou  go  so  fast? 
Head,  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  placed 
Within  this  monument;  .Shakspeare,  with  whom 
Quick  nature  died;  whose  name  doth  deck  tlie  tomb 
Far  more  than  cost;  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit. 
"  Obiit  Ano.  DnL  1616. 
"  a;t.  53,  die  23  Apri." 

The  monument  was  originally  coloured  to  resemble 
life,  but  was  thickly  covered  over  with  white  paint  in 
the  year  1793,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Malone. 
The  pen  was  long  since  detached  by  some  visitor, 
and  a  recent  attempt  was  made  to  abstract  one  of  the 
fingers  of  the  bust,  which  was  actually  broken  off, 
but  recovered  and  replaced.  The  removal  of  the 
coating  of  white  paint,  and  the  renewal  of  the  ori- 
ginal colours  of  the  monument,  are  supposed  to  be 
practicable  without  the  chance  of  injury  to  the  ori- 
ginal work.  This  interesting  relic  of  our  great  dra- 
matic bard  is  represented  beneath. 


In  the  year  1741  a  monument  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  direction  of  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Martyn. 
It  was  the  work  of  Scheemaker,  who  received  300/. 
for  it,  after  a  design  of  Kent,  and  was  opened  in 
January  of  that  year.  The  performers  of  each  of 
the  London  theatres  gave  a  benefit  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster 
took  nothing  for  the  ground.  The  money  received 
by  the  performers  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  amounted 
to  above  200/.,  but  the  receipts  at  Covent  Garden  did 
not  exceed  100?. 

There  have  been  several  festivals  to  commemo- 
rate   the  fame   of   this  extraordinary   poet.      Our 
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space  will  not,  however,  admit  of  our  describing 
more  than  one.  It  occurred  in  1769,  and  is  empha- 
tically called  the  Grand  Jubilee.  '•  On  the  tjth  of 
September,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
fete  opened  at  Stratford  by  a  triple  discharge  of  se- 
venteen pieces  of  cannon,  and  twelve  small  mortars, 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  apartments  of  Mr.  Garrick  and  Lord  Spencer 
were  serenaded  by  several  of  the  Drury  Lane  per- 
formers, disguised  in  mean  apparel,  and  with  be- 
smeared faces.  These  performers  afterwards  chanted 
ballads  through  the  streets,  accompanying  their  sing- 
ing with  guitars  and  German  flutes.  A  little  after 
eight  Mr.  Garrick  went  to  the  Town-Hall,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  complimentary  address,  and  a  me- 
dallion of  Shakspeare,  carved  on  a  piece  of  the  poet's 
famous  mulberry-tree,  and  richly  set  in  gold.  Then 
began  the  breakfasting,  during  which  the  company 
were  entertained  with  martial  music.  About  eleven 
Dr.  Arne's  oratorio  of  Judith  was  performed  at  the 
church ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  company  re- 
tired to  the  grand  booth  to  dinner,  which  was  served 
with  the  utmost  order  to  more  than  1000  persons. 
This  evening  concluded  with  a  ball.  On  Thursday 
morning,  the  7th,  a  public  breakfast  was  given  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  previous  day ;  after  which  the  com- 
pany repaired  from  the  Town-Hall  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, where  the  dedication-ode  was  performed 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arne.  The  recitative 
parts  were  spoken  by  Garrick,  and  it  was  thought 
that  in  all  the  characters  he  ever  played  he  never 
evinced  more  power  or  judgment,  or  made  a  stronger 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  audience.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ode  Mr.  King  got  up  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Macaroni,  wholly  unlooked  for  by  the  au- 
ditors, and  with  great  apparent  earnestness  attacked 
Shakspeare,  whom  he  censured  as  a  very  ill-bred 
fellow,  for  making  people  laugh  or  cry  as  he  thought 
proper.  Mr.  King  acted  admirably,  and  occasioned 
much  mirth.  It  was  intended  to  make  a  procession 
to  the  amphitheatre  of  all  the  characters  in  Shak- 
speare's  plays,  but  the  weather  being  unfavourable, 
it  was  postponed  to  the  next  day,  as  were  also  the 
grand  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr.  Angelo.  During 
the  performance  the  prodigious  pressure  of  the  com- 
pany occasioned  some  of  the  benches  to  give  way,  but 
fortunately  no  serious  injury  ensued." 

The  Shakspearean  who  visits  Stratford  for  the 
first  time  treads  enchanted  ground.  The  last  200 
years  seem  annihilated,  and  between  the  realities 
which  he  sees  with  his  bodily  eyes,  and  the  reahties 
which  he  beholds  with  the  more  subtle  but  not  less 
vivid  sight  of  the  imagination,  he  gets  fairly  thrown 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Stratford,  not- 
withstanding some  alterations  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  still  an  Elizabethan  air.  The  houses  gene- 
rally are  small  and  irregularly  built,  and  many  are  pf 
great  antiquity.  There  is  one  beautiful  specimen  in 
the  High  Street  in  admirable  preservation,  which 
was  certainly  an  old  house  in  Shakspeare's  day. 

The  free-school  is  still  standing  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  early  education,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  rude  furniture  was  there  in  his  school- 
boy days.  The  house  in  Henley  Street  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  the  fine  old  church  wherein  his  dust 
is  treasured,  are,  however,  the  main  objects  of  attrac- 
tion.    It  is  painful  to  know  that  the  former  has  suf- 


fered great  alterations  even  since  the  year  1788,  and 
so  long  as  it  remains  private  property  we  have  no 
security  against  its  total  demolition.  The  portion 
which  remains  unaltered  consists  of  four  rooms  only, 
including  the  chamber  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  place  of  the  poet's  birth.  It  is  small  and  rudely 
built ;  but  the  most  unimaginative  visitor  reveren- 
tially uncovers  his  head  as  he  enters.  The  walls  are 
whitewashed,  and  literally  written  all  over  with  the 
names  of  visitors.  Of  late  years  a  book  has  been 
kept  for  these  inscriptions,  and  they  already  occupy 
several  volumes. 

The  birthplace  of  Shakspeare  has  long  been  a 
"  place  of  pilgrimage"  for  those  who  have  been  led 
into  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  of  those  who  have  left 
the  most  lasting  mementos  of  their  admiration,  Ir- 
^^ng  certainly  stands  prominent.  In  describing  his 
visit  he  says,  '"'  From  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare  a 
few  paces  brought  me  to  his  grave.  He  lies  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  a  large  and  ve- 
nerable pile,  mouldering  with  age,  but  richly  orna- 
mented. It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on  an 
embowered  point,  and  separated  by  adjoining  gar- 
dens from  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Its  situation  is 
quiet  and  retired:  the  river  runs  murmuring  at  the 
foot  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  elms  which  grow 
upon  its  banks  droop  their  branches  into  its  clear 
bosom.  An  avenue  of  limes,  the  boughs  of  which 
are  curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  in  summer  an 
arched  way  of  foliage,  leads  up  from  the  gate  of  the 
yard  to  the  church  porch.  The  graves  are  over- 
grown with  grass  ;  the  grey  tomb-stones,  some  of 
them  nearly  sunk  into  the  earth,  are  half  covered  with 
moss,  which  hfis  likewise  tinted  the  old  reverend  build- 
ing. Small  birds  have  built  their  nests  among  the 
cornices  and  fissures  of  the  walls,  and  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual flutter  and  chirping ;  and  rooks  are  sailing 
and  cawing  about  its  lofty  grey  spire. 

"  We  approached  the  church  through  the  avenue 
of  limes,  and  entered  by  a  Gothic  porch,  highly  orna- 
mented, with  carved  doors  of  massive  oak.  The  in- 
terior is  spacious,  and  the  architecture  and  embel- 
lishments superior  to  those  of  most  country  churches. 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobility 
and  gentry,  over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escut- 
cheons, and  banners  dropping  piecemeal  from  the 
walls.  The  tomb  of  Shakspeare  is  in  the  chancel. 
The  place  is  solemn  and  sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave 
before  the  pointed  windows,  and  the  Avon,  which 
runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  keeps  up  a 
low  perpetual  murmur.  A  flat  stone  marks  the 
spot  where  the  bard  is  buried.  There  are  four  lines 
inscribed  on  it,  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself, 
and  which  have  in  them  something  extremely  awful. 
If  they  are  indeed  his  own,  they  show  that  solicitude 
about  the  quiet  grave  which  seems  natural  to  fine 
sensibilities  and  thoughtful  minds  : — 

'  Good  friend  for  Jesus'  sake,  forbeare 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blessed  be  he  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.' 

"  Just  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a 
biist  of  Shakspeare,  put  up  shortly  after  his  death, 
and  considered  as  a  resemblance.  The  aspect  is 
pleasant  and  serene,  with  a  finely  arched  forehead ; 
and  I  thought  I  could  read  in  it  clear  indications  of 
that  cheerful,  social  disposition  by  which  he  was  as 
much  characterized  among  his  contemporaries  as  by 
the  vastness  of  his  genius.     The  inscription  mentions 
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his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease — fifty-three  years  ; 
an  untimely  death  for  the  world :  for  what  fruit 
might  not  have  been  expected  from  the  golden  au- 
tumn of  such  a  mind,  sheltered  as  it  was  from  the 
stormy  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  flourishing  in  the  sun- 
shine of  popular  and  royal  favour?  The  inscription 
on  the  tomb-stone  has  not  been  without  its  efl:ect. 
It  has  prevented  the  removal  of  his  remains  from  the 
bosom  of  his  native  place  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  was  at  one  time  contemplated.  A  few  years 
since  also,  as  some  labourers  were  digging  to  make 
an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth  caved  in  so  as  to  leave 
a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch,  through  which 
one  might  have  reached  into  his  grave.  No  one, 
however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his  remains,  so 
awfully  guarded  by  a  malediction ;  and  lesi  any  of 
the  idle  or  the  curious,  or  any  collector  of  relics, 
should  be  tempted  to  commit  depredations,  the  old 
sexton  kept  watch  over  the  place  for  two  days,  until 
the  vault  was  finished  and  the  aperture  closed  again. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in  at  the 
hole,  but  could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones  ;  nothing 
but  dust.  It  was  something,  I  thought,  to  have  seen 
the  dust  of  Shakspeare. 

"Next  to  his  grave  are  those  of  his  wife,  his 
favourite  daughter  Mrs.  Hall,  and  others  of  his 
family.  On  a  tomb  close  by,  also,  is  a  full-length 
effigy  of  his  old  friend  John  Combe,  of  usurious 
memory;  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  ludi- 
crous epitaph.  There  are  other  monuments  around, 
but  the  mind  refuses  to  dwell  on  any  thing  that  is  not 
connected  with  Shakspeare.  His  idea  pervades  the 
place:  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  mausoleum. 
The  feelings,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by 
doubt,  here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence;  other 
traces  of  him  may  be  false  or  dubious,  but  here  is 
palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty.  As  1  trod 
the  sounding  pavement,  there  was  something  intense 
and  thrilhng  in  the  idea,  that,  in  very  truth,  the  re- 
mains of  Shakspeare  were  mouldering  beneath  my 
feet.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  prevail  upon 
myself  to  leave  the  j)lace  ;  and  as  I  passed  through 
the  churchyard  I  plucked  a  branch  from  one  of  the 
yew  trees,  the  only  relic  I  have  brought  from  Strat- 
ford. He  who  lias  sought  renown  about  the  world, 
and  has  reaped  a  full  harvest  of  worldly  favour,  will 
find,  after  all,  there  is  no  love,  no  admiration,  no  ap- 
plause, so  sweet  to  the  soul  as  that  which  springs 
up  in  his  native  place.  It  is  there  that  he  seeks  to 
be  gathered  in  peace  and  honour  among  his  kindred 
and  his  early  friends.  And  when  the  weary  heart 
and  failing  head  begin  to  warn  liim  that  the  evening 
of  life  is  drawing  on,  he  turns,  as  fondly  as  does  the 
infant  to  the  mother's  arms,  to  sink  to  sleep  in  the 
bosom  of  the  scene  of  his  childhood.  How  would  it 
have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard,  when, 
wandering  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  world, 
he  cast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  his  paternal  home, 
could  he  have  foreseen  that,  before  many  years,  he 
should  return  to  it  covered  with  renown  ;  that  his 
name  should  become  the  boast  and  glory  of  his  native 
place  ;  that  his  ashes  should  be  religiously  guanled 
as  its  most  precious  treasure ;  and  that  its  lessening 
spire,  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tearful  con- 
templation, should  one  day  become  the  beacon,  tower- 
ing amidst  the  gentle  landscaj)e,  to  guide  the  literary 
pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  his  tomb  !'' 

We  have  hitherto  abstained  from  any  critical  no- 
tice of  the  works  of  our  great  dramatist,  and  now 


purpose  furnishing  the  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
view  of  his  literary  merits.  Shakspeare  is,  above 
all  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds 
up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and 
of  life.  His  characters  are  not  modified  by  the 
customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  by  the. peculiarities  of  studies  or  pro- 
fessions which  can  operate  but  upon  small  numbers ; 
or  by  the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary 
opinions  ;  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  common 
humanity,  such  as  the  world  will  always  supply,  and 
observation  will  always  find.  His  persons  act  and 
speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and 
principles  by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the 
whole  system  of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the 
writings  of  other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an  in- 
dividual ;  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a 
species.  It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that 
so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical  axioms  and 
domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Euripides,  that 
every  verse  was  a  precejit ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
Shakspeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a 
system  of  civil  and  economical  prudence.  Yet  his 
real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular 
passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue  ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recom- 
mend him  by  select  quotations  will  succeed  like  the 
pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his  house 
for  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare 
excels  in  accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  life, 
but  by  comparing  him  with  other  authors.  It  was 
observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that 
the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the  more 
was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world,  because  he 
found  nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in 
any  other  place.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  every  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre, 
when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peopled  by 
such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a 
language  which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which 
will  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But 
the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  so  evidently  de- 
termined by  the  incident  which  produces  it,  and  is 
pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to 
have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of  com- 
mon conversation  and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love, 
by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and 
every  action  quickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover, 
a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable  ;  to  entangle  them 
in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them  with  oppo- 
sitions of  interest,  and  harass  them  with  violence  of 
desires  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them 
meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony;  to  fill  their 
mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sorrow; 
to  distress  tliem  as  nothing  human  ever  was  distressed  ; 
to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered, 
is  the  business  of  a  modern  dramatist.  For  this, 
proi)ability  is  violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and 
language  is  depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many 
passions,  and  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the 
sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a 
poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and 
exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He  knew 
that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbi- 
tant, was  a  cause  of  happiness  or  calamity.    Characters 
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thus  ample  and  general  were  not  easily  discrimi- 
nated and  preserved,  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept 
his  personages  more  distinct  from  each  other.  We  will 
not  say  with  Pope,  that  every  speech  may  be  assigned 
to  the  proper  speaker,  because  many  speeches  there 
are  which  have  nothing  characteristical;  but,  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every  per- 
son, it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that  can  be  properly 
transferred  from  the  present  possessor  to  another 
claimant.  The  choice  is  right,  when  there  is  reason 
for  choice.  Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention 
by  hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabulous 
and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  wri- 
ters of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  by 
a  giant  and  a  dwarf ;  and  he  that  should  form  his 
expectations  of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from 
the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived.  Shakspeare 
has  no  heroes  ;  his  scenes  are  occupied  only  by  men, 
who  act  and  speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should 
himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion  : 
even  where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  the  dialogue 
is  level  with  life.  Other  writers  disguise  the  most 
natural  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents ;  so 
that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book  will  not 
know  them  in  the  world  :  Shakspeare  approximates 
the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the  wonderful ;  the  event 
which  he  represents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were 
possible,  its  effects  would  probably  be  such  as  he 
has  assigned ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not 
only  shown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies, 
but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it  cannot 
be  exposed.  This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shak- 
speare, that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he 
who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him, 
may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  read- 
ing human  sentiments  in  human  language  ;  by  scenes 
from  which  a  hermit  may  estimate  the  transactions 
of  the  world,  and  a  confessor  predict  the  progress  of 
the  passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed  him 
to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form  their  judgments 
upon  narrow  principles.  Dennis  and  Rymer  think 
his  Romans  not  sufficiently  Roman  ;  and  Voltaire 
censures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal.  Dennis 
is  offended  that  Menenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should 
play  the  buffoon ;  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  de- 
cency violated  when  the  Danish  usurper  is  repre- 
sented as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always 
makes  nature  predominate  over  accidents  ;  and  if  he 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very  careful 
of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adventitious.  His 
story  requires  Romans  or  kings,  but  he  thinks  only 
on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome,  like  every  other  city, 
had  men  of  all  dispositions ;  and  wanting  a  buffoon, 
he  went  into  the  senate-house  for  that  which  the  se- 
nate-house would  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He 
was  inclined  to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not 
onlyodious,but  despicable;  he  therefore  added  drunk- 
enness to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love 
wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural 
power  upon  kings.  These  are  the  petty  cavils  of 
petty  minds ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  casual  distinction 
of  country  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  satisfied  with 
the  figure,  neglects  the  drapery.  The  censure  which 
he  has  incurred  by  mixing  comic  and  tragic  scenes, 
as  It  extends  to  all  his  works,  deserves  more  consi- 
deration. Let  the  facts  be  first  stated,  and  then  ex- 
amined. 


Shakspeare's  plays  are  not,  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  sense,  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but, 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  exhil)iting  the  real 
state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of  good  and 
evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of 
proportion  and  innumerable  modes  of  combination  ; 
and  expressing  the  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another ;  in  which,  at  the 
same  time,  the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and 
the  mourner  burying  his  ftiend  ;  in  which  the  ma- 
lignity of  one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of 
another ;  and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are 
done  and  hindered  without  design.  Out  of  this 
chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and  casualties,  the  ancient 
poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom  had  pre- 
scribed, selected  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some 
their  absurdities  ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes 
of  life,  and  some  the  lighter  occurrences  ;  some  the 
terrors  of  distress,  and  some  the  gaieties  of  prospe- 
rity. Thus  rose  the  two  modes  of  imitation  known 
by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  compositions 
intended  to  promote  different  ends  by  contrary  means, 
and  considered  as  so  little  allied,  that  we  do  not  re- 
collect among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a  single  writer 
who  attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one 
composition.  Almost  all  his  plays  are  divided  be- 
tween serious  and  ludicrous  characters,  and,  in  the 
successive  evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  pro- 
duce seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  levityand 
laughter.  That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  criticism  will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  is 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  nature.  The 
end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to 
instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may 
convey  all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  comedy  can- 
not be  denied,  because  it  includes  both  in  its  alterna- 
tions of  exhibition,  and  approaches  nearer  than  either 
to  the  appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how  great  ma- 
chinations and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  ob- 
viate one  another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-ope- 
rate in  the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concate- 
nation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes  the 
passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progression,  and 
that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced  by  a  due 
gradation  of  preparatory  incidents,  wants  at  last  the 
power  to  move,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of 
dramatic  poetry.  This  reasoning  is  so  specious  that 
it  is  received  as  true  even  by  those  who  in  daily  ex- 
perience feel  it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  min- 
gled scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  vi- 
cissitudes of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so  much 
but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  transferred ;  and 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing  melancholy 
be  sometimes  interrupted  by  unwelcome  le\aty,  yet 
let  it  be  considered  likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often 
not  pleasing,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man 
may  be  the  relief  of  another;  that  different  auditors 
have  different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleasure  consists  in  variety.  The  players,  who  in 
their  edition  divided  our  author's  works  into  come-, 
dies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  dis- 
tinguished the  three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  de- 
finite ideas.  An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the 
principal  persons,  however  serious  or  distressful 
through  its  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opinion 
constituted  a  comedy.     This  idea  of  a  comedy  con^ 


tinned  long  amongst  us ;  and  j)lays  were  written, 
which,  by  changing  the  catastrophe,  were  tragedies 
to-day,  and  comedies  to-morrow.  Tragedy  was  not 
in  those  times  a  poem  of  more  general  dignity  or 
elevation  than  comedy  ;  it  required  only  a  calamitous 
conclusion,  with  which  the  common  criticism  of  that 
age  was  satisfied,  whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  afforded 
in  its  })rogress.  History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with 
no  other  than  chronological  succession,  independent 
on  each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  intro- 
duce or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  always 
very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  action  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  than  in  the  history 
of  "  Richard  the  Second."  But  a  history  might  be 
continued  through  many  plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it 
had  no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama, 
Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ;  an 
interchange  of  seriousness  and  merriment,  l)y  which 
the  mind  is  softened  at  one  time  and  exhilarated  at 
another.  But  whatever  be  his  purpose,  whether  to 
gladden  or  depress,  or  to  conduct  the  story,  without 
vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tracts  of  easy  and  fa- 
miliar dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose  ; 
as  he  commands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent 
with  quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indif- 
ference. When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish  away. 
The  play  of  "Hamlet"  is  opened,  without  impropriety, 
by  two  sentinels;  and,  in  "Othello,"  lago  shouts  at 
Brabantio's  window  without  injury  to  the  scheme  of 
the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a  modern  audience 
would  not  easily  endure  ;  the  character  of  Polonius  is 
seasonable  and  useful ;  and  the  grave-diggers  them- 
selves may  be  heard  \vith  applause. 

Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with  the 
world  open  before  him  ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients  were 
yet  known  to  few ;  the  public  judgment   was  un- 
formed ;  he  had  no  example  of  such  fame  as  might 
force  him  upon  imitation,  nor  critics  of  such  autho- 
rity as  might  restrain  his  extravagance  :  he  therefore 
indulged  his  natural  disposition,  and  his  disposition, 
as  Rymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.     In  tra- 
gedy he  often  writes  with  great  appearance  of  toil 
and  study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ; 
but  in  his  comic  scenes  he  seems- to  produce,  without 
labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.     In  tragedy  he 
is  always  struggling  after  some  occasion  to  be  comic, 
but  in  comedy  he  seems  to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as 
in  a  mode  of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature.     In 
his  tragic   scenes   there  is  always   something  want- 
ing, but  his  comic  scenes  often  surpass  expectation. 
His  comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  lan- 
guage, and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  inci- 
dent and  action.     His  tragedy  seems  to  be  skill,  his 
comedy  to  be  instinct.    The  force  of  his  comic  scenes 
has  suffered  little  diminution  from  the  changes  made 
by  a  century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words.    As 
his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  from  ge- 
nuine passion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms, 
their  pleasures  and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all 
times  and  to  all  places;  they  are  natural,  and  there- 
fore durable  ;  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of  per- 
sonal habits   are  only   superficial  dyes,  bright  and 
pleasing  for  a  little  while,  yet  soon  fading  to  a  dim 
tint,  without  any  remains  of  former  lustre  ;  but  the 
discriminations  of  true  passion  are  the  colours  of  na- 
ture ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass,   and  can  only 
Biography. — Vol.  II. 
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perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  acci- 
dental compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes  are  dis- 
solved by  the  chance  which  combined  them  ;  Ijutthe 
uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities  neither  ad- 
mits increase  nor  suflTers  decay.  The  sand  heaped  by 
one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock  always 
continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time,  which  is 
continually  washing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other 
poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shak- 
speare. If  there  be  in  every  nation  a  style  which  ne- 
ver becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of  phraseology 
so  consonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and  prin  - 
ciples  of  its  respective  language  as  to  remain  settled 
and  unaltered ;  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  ambition  of  ele- 
gance. The  polite  are  always  catching  modish  inno« 
vations,  and  the  learned  dejjart  from  established 
forms  of  speech  in  hope  of  finding  or  making  better; 
those  who  wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar, 
when  the  vulgar  is  right ;  but  there  is  a  conversation 
above  grossness  and  below  refinement,  where  pro- 
priety resides,  and  where  this  poet  seems  to  have 
gathered  his  comic  dialogue.  He  is,  therefore,  more 
agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present  age  than  any  other 
author  equally  remote,  and  among  his  other  excellen- 
cies deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original 
masters  of  our  language. 

These  obser\'ations  are  to  be  considered  not  as  un- 
exceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing  general  and 
predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's  familiar  dialogue 
is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly 
without  ruggedness  or  difficulty ;  as  a  country  may 
be  eminently  fruitful,  though  it  has  spots  imtlt  for 
cultivation :  his  characters  are  praised  as  natural, 
though  their  sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and 
their  actions  improbable  ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with  protu- 
berances and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewise  faults, 
and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  overwhelm   any 
other  merit.    His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be 
imputed  most  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.     He 
sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much  more 
careful  to  please  than  to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to 
write  without  any  moral  purpose.    From  his  writings 
indeed  a  system  of  social  duty  maybe  selected,  for  he 
that  thinks  reasonably  must  think  morally,  but  his 
precepts  and  axioms  drop   casually  from  him  ;  he 
makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  al- 
ways careful  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation 
of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his  persons  indifferently 
through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close  dismisses 
them  without  further  care,  and  leaves  their  examples 
to  operate  by  chance.     This  fault -the  barbarity  of  his 
age  cannot  extenuate  ;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty 
to  make  the  world  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  in- 
dependent on  time  or  place.     The  plots  are  often  Sv» 
loosely  formed  that  a  very  slight  consideration  may 
improve  them,   and  so  carelessly  pursued  that   ho 
seems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend  his  own  de- 
sign.    He  omits  opportunities  of  instructing  or  de- 
lighting, which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force 
upon  him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions 
which  would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of  those 
which  are  more  easy.     It  may  be  observed,  that  in 
many  of  his  plays  the  latter  part  is  evidently  neg- 
lected.    When  he  found  himself  near  the  end  of  his 
work  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  shortened   the 
3N 
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He  therefore  remits  his 
fforts  where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert  them, 
and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or  imper- 
fectly represented.     He  had  no  regard  to  distinction 
of  time  or  place,  but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  with- 
out scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  opinions 
of  another,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  hkelihood,  but 
of  i)ossi!)ility.     These  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured, 
with   more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer   to  his 
imagined  interpolators.     ^Ve  need  not  wonder  to  find 
Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when  we  see  the  loves  of 
Theseus  and    Hippolyta  coml)ined  with   the  Gothic 
mythology  of  fairies.     Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not 
the  only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age 
Sidney,  who  wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning, 
has,  in  his  "  Arcadia,"  confounded  the  pastoral  with 
the  feudal  times ;   the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and 
security,   with  those   of   turbulence,    violence,    and 
adventure.     In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very 
successful  when  he  engages  his  characters  in  recipro- 
cations of  smartness,  and  contests  of  sarcasm;  their 
jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  their  pleasantry  licen- 
tious ;  neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much 
delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently  distinguished  from  his 
clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refined  manners.   Whe- 
ther he  represented  the  real  conversation  of  his  time 
is  not  easy  to  determine  ;   the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  time  of  stateli- 
ness,  formality,  and  reserve  ;  yet  perhaps  the  relaxa- 
tions of  that  severity  were  not  very  elegant.     There 
must,  however,  have   been  always  some  modes  of 
gaiety  preferable  to  others,   and  a  writer  ought  to 
choose  the  best.     In  tragedy  his  performance  seems 
constantly  to  be  worse,  as  his  labour  is  more.     The 
effusions  of  })assion  which  exigence  forces  out,  are  for 
the  most  part  striking  and  energetic;  but  whenever 
he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  his  faculties,  the 
oflfspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meanness,  tedious- 
ness,   and  obscurity.     In  narration  he  affects  a  dis- 
])ro])ortionate  })ompof  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train 
of  circiunlocution,  and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly 
in  many  words,  which  miglit  have  been  more  plainly 
delivered   in  few.     Narration  in  dramatic  poetry  is 
naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  inactive, 
and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action  ;  it  should, 
therefore,  always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by  frequent 
interruption.     Shakspeare  found  it  an  encumbrance, 
and,  instead  of  lightening  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured 
to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly 
cold  and  weak,  for  his  po\\er  was  the  power  of  na- 
ture ;  when  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragic  writers, 
to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification,  and,  instead  of 
inquiring  what  the  occasion  demanded,  to  show  how 
much  his  stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  sel- 
dom escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader.  It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment  which  he  cannot 
well  express,  and  will  not  reject ;  he  struggles  with  it 
a  while,  and  if  it  continues  stubl)orn,  comprises  it  in 
words  such  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled 
and  evolvedby  those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow 
upon  it.  Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  in- 
tricate the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  always 
great  where  the  line  is  bulky;  the  equality  of  words 
to  things  is  very  often  neglected,  and  trivial  senti- 
ments and  vulgar  ideas  disappoint  the  attention  to 
which  they  are  recommended  by  sonorous  epithets 
and  swelling  figures. 
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But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most  rea- 
son to  com])lain  when  he  approaches  nearest  to  his 
highest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  resolved  to  sink 
them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with  tender  emo- 
tions by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  danger  of  inno- 
cence, or  the  crosses  of  love.  What  he  does  best  he 
soon  ceases  to  do.  He  is  not  long  soft  and  pathetic 
without  some  idle  conceit  or  contemptible  equivoca- 
tion. He  no  sooner  begins  to  move  than  he  coun- 
teracts himself ;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising 
in  the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden  fri- 
gidity. A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare  what  luminous 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  all  adven- 
tures ;  it  is  siu'e  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and  sure 
to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has  some  malignant 
power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fascinations  are  irre- 
sistible. Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  profundity  of 
his  disposition,  whether  he  be  enlarging  knowledge 
or  exalting  affection  ;  whether  he  be  amusing  atten- 
tion with  incidents,  or  enchanting  it  in  suspense,  let 
but  a  quibble  spring  up  before  him  and  he  leaves  his 
work  unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career,  or 
stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor  and  barren 
as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight  that  he  was  content  to 
purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  ])ropriety,  and 
truth.  A  quibble  was  to  him,  indeed,  the  fatal  Cleo- 
patra for  which  lie  lost  the  world. 

His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies, 
are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws  ;  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  all  the  praise  which  they  expect,  than 
that  the  changes  of  action  be  so  prepared  as  to  be 
understood,  that  the  incidents  be  various  and  aff'ect- 
ing,  and  the  characters  consistent,  natural,  and  dis- 
tinct. No  other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore 
none  is  to  be  sought.  In  his  other  works  he  has 
well  enough  preserved  the  unity  of  action.  He  has 
not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regu- 
larly unravelled ;  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the  order 
of  real  events  ;  and  Shakspeare  is  the  j)oet  of  nature  : 
but  his  plan  has  commonly  what  Aristotle  requires — 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  one  event  is  con- 
catenated with  another,  and  the  conclusion  follows 
by  easy  consequences.  There  are  perhaps  some  in- 
cidents that  might  be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there 
is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage ; 
!)ut  the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and 
the  end  of  the  ])lay  is  the  end  of  expectation,  lo  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown  no  regard  ; 
and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  stand  will  diminish  their  value,  and  withdraw 
from  them  the  veneration  which,  from  the  time  of 
Corneille,  they  have  very  generally  received,  by  dis- 
covering that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the 
poet  than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  making 
the  drama  credible.  The  critics  hold  it  impossible, 
that  an  action  of  months  or  years  can  be  possibly 
believed  to  pass  in  three  hours  ;  or  that  the  spectator 
can  suppose  himself  to  sit  in  the  theatre,  while  am- 
bassadors go  and  return  between  distant  kings,  while 
armies  are  levied  and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile 
wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw 
courting  his  mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall 
of  his  son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood, 
and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from  the 
resemblance  of  reahty. 


SHAK  SPEAR  E, 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necessarily 
arises  the  contraction  of  i)lace.  The  spectator,  who 
knows  tliat  lie  saw  tlie  (irstact  at  Alexandria,  cannot 
suppose  that  he  sees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance 
to  which  the  dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a 
time,  have  transported  him  ;  he  knows  with  certainty 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  place,  and  he  knows 
tliat  place  cannot  change  itself;  that  what  was  a 
house  cannot  hecome  a  plain  ;  that  what  was  Thehes 
can  never  he  Persepolis.  Such  is  the  triumphant 
language  with  which  a  critic  exults  over  the  misery 
of  an  irregular  poet,  and  exults  connnonly  without 
resistance  or  reply.  It  is  time  therefore  to  tell  him, 
by  the  authority  of  Shaks|)eare,  that  he  assumes,  as 
an  unquestionahle  principle,  a  position  which,  while 
his  hreath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  understand- 
ing pronounces  to  he  false.  It  is  false  that  any  re- 
presentation is  mistaken  for  reality;  that  any  dramatic 
fable  in  its  materiality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a 
single  moment,  was  ever  credited.  The  objection 
arising  from  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  first 
hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next  at  Rome,  supposes, 
that  when  tlie  play  opens  the  spectator  really  imagines 
himself  at  Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to 
the  theatre  has  been  a  \"oyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely 
he  that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more.  He  that 
can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, may  take  it  in  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory 
of  Actium.  Delusion,  if  delusion  be  admitted,  has 
no  certain  limitation ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once 
persuaded  that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander 
and  Caasar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia  or  the  bank  of  Granicus,  he 
is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of  reason 
or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry 
may  despise  the  circumscriptions  of  terrestrial  nature. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  mind  thus  wandering  in 
et:stacy  should  count  the  clock,  or  whyan  hour  should 
not  be  a  century  in  that  calenture  of  the  brain  that 
can  make  the  stage  a  field.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
spectators  are  always  in  their  senses,  and  know,  from 
the  first  act  to  the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage, 
and  that  the  ])layers  are  only  players.  They  come  to 
hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  just  ges- 
ture and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to 
some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  in  some  place ; 
hut  the  different  actions  that  complete  a  story  may  be 
in  places  very  remote  from  each  other  ;  and  where  is 
the  absurdity  of  allowing  that  space  to  represent  first 
Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to 
be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  hut  a  modern  theatre  ? 
By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may 
be  exteniled ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses 
for  tlie  most  part  between  the  acts  ;  for,  of  so  much 
of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  same.  If,  in  the  first  act,  prepara- 
tions for  war  against  Mithridates  are  represented  to 
be  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  without 
absurdity,  be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe,  as  hap- 
pening in  Pontus  ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  war 
nor  preparation  for  war;  we  know  that  we  are  neither 
in  Rome  nor  Pontus  ;  that  neither  Mithridates  nor 
LucuUus  are  before  us.  The  drama  exhibits  succes- 
sive imitations  of  successive  actions,  and  why  may 
not  the  second  imitation  represent  an  action  that  hap- 
pened years  after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with 
it  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene? 
Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious 
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to  the  imagination  ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  con* 
ceived  as  a  passage  of  hours.  In  contemplation  w*5 
easily  contract  the  time  of  real  actions,  and  therefore 
willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see 
their  imitation. 

A'oltaire  expresses  his  wonder  that  our  author's 
extravagancies  are  endured  by  a  nation  which  has 
seen  thetragedy  of  "(Jato."  Lethim  beanswered,  that 
Addison  speaks  the  language  of  poets,  and  Sbak- 
speare  of  men.  We  find  in  '"  Cato"  innumerable 
beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  see 
nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  human  sentiments  or 
human  actions  ;  we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the 
noblest  progeny  which  judgment  propagates  by 
conjunction  with  learning;  but  "Othello"  is  the 
vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of  observation  im- 
pregnated by  genius.  "  Cato"  affords  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and 
delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy, 
elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and  fears  com- 
municate no  vibration  to  the  heart ;  the  composition 
refers  us  only  to  the  writer  ;  we  pronounce  the  name 
of  Cato,  but   we  think  on  Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a  gar- 
den accui'ately  formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied 
with  shades,  and  scented  with  flowers ;  the  com- 
position of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in  which  oaks  e.x- 
tend  their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air,  inter- 
s])ersed  sometimes  with  weeds  and  brambles,  and 
sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ; 
filling  the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying 
the  mind  with  endless  diversity.  Other  poets  dis- 
play cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finished, 
wrought  into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness. 
Shakspeare  opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and 
diamonds  in  inexhaustible  plenty,  though  clouded 
by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and  mingled 
with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired by  every  person  capable  of  appreciating  their 
exquisite  pathos  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  we  can- 
not do  better  than  close  the  present  article  by  select- 
ing two  of  his  sonnets,  the  first  devoted  to  truth,  and 
the  last  to  love,  both  of  which  are  unrivalled  in  their 
character. 


"  O  HOW  much  more  doth  beauty  b^auteons  soem 

By  that  swpet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give! 
The  rose  loolvs  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem. 

For  that  sweet  odour  whieh  doth  iu  it  live. 
The  canker  Idooms  have  full   as  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  bud  discloses; 
But.  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 

Thev  live  unwooed,  and  unrespected  fade; 
Die  to"  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so: 

Of  their  sueet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made: 
And  so  of  yon,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth." 


'  Let  mo  not  to  the  marriaije  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove; 
O  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

V\hose  worth's  unknown,  altliout;h  his  heiijht  be  t \ken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheelvs 

Within  his  bending  sickle's   compass  come  ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and   v.-eeks. 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge   of  doom  : 
If  this   be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved." 
3N2 
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The  autograph  of  Shakspeare,  represented  beneath, 


has  appended  to  it  the  celebrated  "^quintin  seal." 


SHARP,  WILLIAM,  a  modern  engraver  of  great 
skill  and  eminence  in  his  art,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
gun- maker  residing  in  the  Minories,  where  young 
Sharp  was  born,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1740.  His 
father  early  discovered  his  taste  for  drawing,  and 
therefore  apprenticed  his  son  to  Mr.  Longate,  an 
artist  who  practised  what  is  technically  called  bright 
engraving.  At  the  e.vpiration  of  his  engagement, 
Mr.  Sharpe  married,  and  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account. 

About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  John 
Kaye  Sherwin,  from  whom  he  no  doubt  derived  much 
information.  At  one  period  he  had  almost  concluded 
an  engagement  with  Sherwin  as  an  assistant ;  but  a 
difference  occurring,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 
After  a  few  years  of  experience,  as  his  powers  deve- 
loped. Sharp  began  to  feel  himself  capable  of  hicrher 
works  than  had  hitherto  occupied  his  attention,  and 
one  of  his  first  essays  in  the  superior  branch  of  his 
art,  was  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  old  lion  Hector,  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of 
that  fortress  for  about  thirty  years,  engraAe  from  it  a 
small  quarto  plate,  and  e.xpose  the  prints  for  sale  in 
liis  window.  This  was  a  firm,  and  successful,  and 
satisfactory  step,  made  on  sure  ground  ;  for  the  prints 
of  the  lion  sold  well.  He  accordingly  left  Bartholo- 
mew Lane  about  the  year  17S2,  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vauxhall,  where  he  began  to  engrave  for  the 
"Novelist's  Magazine,"  after  the  designs  of  Stot- 
hard  ;  contributed  a  plate  to  Southwell's"  folio  Bible, 
and  soon  after  undertook  more  important  works. 

Here  he  was  the  neighbour  and  occasional  asso- 
ciate of  John  Browne,  the  distinguished  etcher  of 
landscape,  and  of  the  ingenious  and  philosophical 
Wilson  Lowry;  and  here,  at  his  mature  age,  and  in 
the  prime  of  his  faculties,  he  performed  some  of  those 
laborious  works  which  will  long  remain  an  honour  to 
him.  His  admirable  portrait  of  John  Hunter,  after 
Reynolds;  his  not  less  admirable  Doctors,  or  Fa- 
thers (as  it  is  sometimes  termed),  of  the  primitive 
church  discussing  the  doctrine  o'f  the  immaculate 
conception,  after  Guido,  the  former  one  of  the  finest 
portrait,  the  latter   one  of  the  finest  historical,  en- 


gravings in  the  world,  were  both  executed  in  the 
small  house  which  he  occupied  near  Vauxhall.  Here 
was  completed  West's  Landing  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  which  WooUett,  at  his  demise,  had  left 
unfinished ;  and  here  were  performed  several  other 
works  of  merit. 

About  this  period  his  brother  died  somewhat  un- 
expectedly at  Gibraltar,  and  he  became  possessed  of 
some  pro])erty,  which  enabled  him  to  execute  and 
publish  for  himself  some  of  those  works  from  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  Uomenichino,  and  others  of  the  old  mas- 
ters of  high  character,  from  the  celebrated  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Udney,  which,  in  contributing  to  the 
extension  of  their  fame,  has  established  his  own.  He 
now  effected  his  removal  from  Lambeth  to  a  much 
larger  house  in  Charles  Street,  near  the  Middlesex 
hospital,  and  indulged  himself  in  new  social  connex- 
ions, and  a  somewhat  more  expensive  mode  of  life. 

The  exact  time  when  his  mind  began  to  be  in- 
vaded by  o})inions  respecting  the  animal  magnetism 
ofMesmer,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  mental 
delusion  under  which  he  laboured  was,  probably,  not 
the  result  of  a  moment :  nor  is  it  the  dates  of  events 
of  this  kind,  but  the  facts  themselves,  that  are  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
Emanuel  Swedenburg,  and,  on  the  subject  of  phy- 
'siognomy,  Mr.  Sharp's  notions  were  very  eccentric. 
He  had  been  induced  to  entertain  a  belief  that  every 
man's  countenance  had  depicted  on  it  the  appear- 
ance of  some  bird  or  beast,  to  the  character  of  which 
his  natural  disposition  bore  a  resemblance.  Hence, 
in  those  whose  dispositions  were  generous  and  cou- 
rageous, he  thought  he  could  discover  the  likeness  of 
a  lion;  in  those  who  were  fierce,  that  of  tigers  or 
eagles.  He  made  no  scruple  in  the  personal  appro- 
priation of  these  resemblances;  and  his  comparisons 
were  sometimes  highly  humorous. 

Mr.  Sharp's  professional  fame  was  widely  spread 
on  the  continent,  and  wherever  else  the  rays  of  taste 
have  extended.  Foreign  institutions  of  art  so  highly 
respected  his  merits,  that  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  imperial  academy  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  elec- 
toral academy  of  Bavaria.  Both  these  diplomas  he 
received  in  the  year  IS  14.  It  was  his  o\vn  fault  that 
he  was  not  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  of  his 
own  country.  The  fact  was  shortly  this: — Sharp 
had  solicited  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  be  allowed  to 
engrave  his  celebrated  picture  painted  for  the  em- 
press of  Russia,  of  the  infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpent.  This  proposition  was  favourably  enter- 
tained by  the  president,  who,  in  conversation,  of- 
fered to  recommend  Sharp  as  an  associate  engraver 
of  the  royal  academy.  But  Sharp,  full  of  the  ho- 
nour of  his  own  profession,  rejected  the  offer,  warm- 
ly espousing  the  opinions  of  Sir  Roljcrt  Strange, 
Woollett,  Hall,  and  other  eminent  chalcographers, 
who  considered  their  art  slighted  by  their  not  being 
allowed  to  become  royal  academicians.  This  cir- 
cumstance, in  its  turn,  offended  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who,  on  Sharp  again  waiting  on  him  about  engrav- 
ing the  picture  of  Hercules,  gave  him  a  cold  recep- 
tion, and  informed  him  that  the  picture  had  been 
engaged  by  Mr.  Boydell.  He  made  two  or  three 
removals  of  his  residence  before  he  finally  domicili- 
ated atChiswick;  first,  from  Charles  Street,  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  to  a  smaller  house  in  Titchfield  Street, 
where  he  engraved,  or  at  least  completed,  his  large 
plate  after  Copley,  of  the  scene  before  Gibraltar,  on 
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the  morning  of  the  27th  of  November,  1781,  one  of 
tlie  ])roudest  in  the  annals  of  war;  when  the  Spanish 
floating  batteries  were  destroyed,  and  British  mag- 
nanimity shared  with  Britisli  valour  in  the  honours 
of  the  victory.  From  Titchfield  Street  he  removed 
to  Acton,  keeping  an  apartment,  which  he  occasion- 
ally occupied,  in  London  Street,  Fitzroy  Square; 
and  from  Acton  he  removed  to  Chiswick,  where  he 
liad  not  resided  long  before  he  was  attacked  by 
dropsy  in  the  chest,  which  terminated  his  life  at  the 
nge  of  seventy-four,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the 
25tb  of  July. 

SHARP,  JAMES.— This  celebrated  prelate  was 
a  native  of  BanfTshire,  and  born  in  1618.     He  was 
early  destined,  by  his  family,  for  the  ministry.  With 
this  view  he  was  jilaced  at  the  Marischal  college  in 
Aberdeen,  but,  objecting  to  take  the  "  solemn  league 
and  covenant,"  quitted   the  university,  and  came  to 
London.     During  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  his 
native  countrj',  and  obtained  a  professorship  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew's.      His  eloquence  and  re- 
l)utation  caused  him  to  be  selected,  by  the  moderate 
jiresbyterian   party  in  Scotland,   to  advocate   their 
cause  with  the  protector,  Cromwell,  against  the  de- 
mands of  the  more  rigid  Calvinists  ;  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently sent  to   Breda,  by  Monk,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  sanction  of  Charles  H.  to  the  pro- 
})osed  settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scot- 
land.    He  returned   to  Scotland,   and   dehvered   to 
some  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  a  letter  from  the 
king,   in  which  the  latter  promised  to   protect  the 
government  of  the  church  of   Scotland,  "  as  it  is 
settled  by  law."    The  clergy,  understanding  this  de- 
claration in  its  obvious  sense,  were  satisfied;  but  it 
subsequently  appeared   that  Sharp  had  in  view  to 
subvert  the  church  government,  which  he  affected 
to  maintain,  pleading  to   the  friends  of  episcopacy 
that  this  letter  would  pledge  the  king  to  nothing,  as 
the  parliament  had  only  to  establish  episcopacy  to 
transfer  the  pledge  of  the  monarch  to  its  support. 
The   presbytery   being   accordingly   overturned    by 
parliament,   Sharp  was  rewarded  with  the  primacy, 
and  appointed   archbishop   of   St.   Andrew's.     The 
wanton  cruelties  which  followed,  confirmed  the  hor- 
ror entertained  against  him,  and  raised  the  fury  of 
some  of  his  more  bigoted  opponents  to   attempts 
against  his   life.     In  1678   he  narrowly  escaped  as- 
sassination from  the  hand  of  James  Mitchell,  an  en- 
thusiast, who  was  some  time  after  taken  and  executed. 
A  similar  attempt,  the  following  year,  was  more  suc- 
cessful.    His  carriage  in  which  he  was  travelling  on 
Magus  Muir,  about  three  miles  from  St.  Andrew's, 
on  the  3rd  May,   1679,  was  met  by  some  fanatics, 
headed  by  John  Balfour  of  Burley,  who  were  wait- 
ing there  to  intercept  a  servant  of  the  archbishop's, 
named   Carmichael.     To    tempers    thus   heated   by 
fanaticism,  the  appearance  of  the  archbishop  himself 
was  deemed  a  sign  of  the  intention  of  Providence  to 
substitute  a  more  important  victim;  and,  regardless 
of  the  tears   and  entreaties   of  his  daughter,  they 
dragged  him  from  his  carriage,  and  despatched  him 
with  their  swords,  with  which  they  inflicted  no  less 
than  twenty-two  wounds. 

SHARP,  GRANVILLE,  was  born  at  Durham,  in 
November  1735.  Early  in  life  he  left  his  native  city, 
where  his  education  had  been  but  superficial,  and, 
having  repaired  to  London,  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  linen-draper  of  the  name  of  Halsey,  a  quaker, 
residing  on  Great  Tower  Hill.     On  the  death  of  his 


master  he  was  "  turned  over 
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to  a  presbyterian,  or 


rather,  as  he  was  more  properly  called,  an  indepen- 
dent;" he  afterwards  lived  "with  an  Irish  papist;" 
and  also  with  "anotlier  person,  who  had  no  religion 
at  all."     In  consequence  of  his  controversies  with  a 
Socinian,  Granville,  about  this  period,  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue;  while  he  learned 
Hebrew  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  able  to  dis- 
pute with  a  learned  Jew.     In  1758  he  obtained   a 
subordinate  appointment  in  the  ordnance-office;  and 
in  1765  engaged  in  a  literary  controversy  with  Dr. 
Kennicott,    the   learned    publisher  of  the    Hebrew 
Bible.     Nearly  at  the  same  time  "  his  attention  was 
directed   by  chance   to  the  sufferings  of  a  race  of 
men  who  had  long  been  the  sport  and  victims  of 
European  avarice.     In  the  first  moments  of  his  ac- 
tion he  had  no  other  ol)ject  in  view  than  the  relief 
of  a  miserable  fellow-creature,  struggling  with  dis- 
ease and  extreme  indigence;  but  such  was  then,  un- 
der heaven,   the  widely  increasing  spirit  of  social 
charity,  that  England  was   destined  shortly  to   be- 
hold (and  to  be  herself  the  scene  of  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle)  a  private  and  powerless  individual 
standing  forward,  at  the  divine  excitement  of  mercy, 
to  rescue  those  whom  the  force  of  disgraceful  custom 
injuriously  bound  in  chains; — to  see  him,  when  op- 
posed in  his  benevolent  efforts,  arm  himself  by  the 
study  of  our  laws,  to  assert  the  unalterable  course  of 
justice,  and  for  that  end  prepare  to  resist  the  formi- 
dable decisions  of  men  who  had   filled  the  highest 
stations  in  our  courts  of  judicature;  maintaining  his 
ground  against  them  with  unanswerable  arguments, 
and  finally  overthrowing  the  influence  of  authorita- 
tive, but  imjust  opinions; — an  event  not  more  glori- 
ous to  the  individual  himself  than  to  our  country's 
constitution,  of  which  it  demonstrated  the  mild  and 
liberal  spirit,  friendly  to  every  consideration  that  can 
be  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  mankind."     Jona- 
than Strong,   an  African,   originally  a  slave  to  Mr. 
David  Lisle,  a  lawyer  of  Barbadoes,  was  brought  to 
England  by  his  master,  who,  after  treating  him  with 
great  brutality,  and  reducing  the  poor  wretch  to  a 
state  that  rendered  him  useless,  actually  turned  him 
adrift  in  the   street.     By  the   imited   care   of  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp  and  his  brother  William,  the  negro 
was  restored   to  health,  and  placed  in   service;  but 
on  being  seen   in  his  improved  condition,   by  his 
quondam  master,  he  was  seized,  and  carried  to  the 
Poultry   Compter,   whence  he   was  rescued  by  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  and  firally  obtained  his  liber- 
ty, notwithstanding  a  challenge  had  been  delivered 
and  a  law-suit  commenced. 

Perceiving  that  on  this  occasion  the  current  of 
legal  opinion  ran  strongly  against  him,  and  that  even 
his  own  professional  advisers  doubted  the  justice  of 
his  arguments,  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  himself,  for  nearly 
two  years,  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  concerned  the  liberty  of  person  in  British  subjects. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  tract  "  On  the  Injustice  of  Tole- 
rating Slavery  in  England,"  in  which  he  combated 
the  opinions  of  a  York  and  a  Talbot,  by  the  authority 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  who  maintains  a  con- 
trary doctrine.  His  success  was  complete.  Mean- 
while his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Granville  Wheler,  strongly 
and  repeatedly  pressed  his  nephew  to  enter  into  holy 
orders ;  and  at  the  same  time  oflfered  to  resign  a  liv- 
ing of  300/.  per  annum  in  his  favour :  but  this  was 
repeatedly,  yet  respectfully  dechned. 

His  next  exploit,  which  occurred  in  1768,  was  to 
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hnng  an  action,  and  rescue  from  slavery  in  Barba- 
does,  a  female  slave  of  the  name  of  Hylas,  who  bad 
been  kidnajiped,  taken  from  her  husband,  and  sent 
thither.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  "  a  black 
girl,  the  property  of  J.  B.,  eleven  years  of  age,  who 
is  extremely  handy,  &c.,"  was  actually  advertised  for 
sale,  in  one  of  the  London  newspapers,  during  the 
course  of  the  very  next  yearl  At  no  great  distance 
of  time,  a  third  case  of  enormous  oppression  came 
tmder  the  notice  of  Mr.  Sharp,  who,  at  the  request 
and  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Banks,  mother  to  the  late 
yir  Jose])h,  released  Thomas  Lewis,  an  African, 
who  had  been  forcibly  carried  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
Downs,  to  be  transported  to  Jamaica,  by  means  of 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  An  action  was  brought  by 
the  pretended  owner,  but  a  jury,  by  an  imanimous 
verdict,  declared  "that  he  possessed  no  property  in 
him." 

About  this  period  it  became  evident  that,  although 
several  verdicts  had  Ijeen  actually  obtained  in  favour 
of  African  slaves,  their  general  right  to  freedom  in 
England  was  still  an  unsettled  question,  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  not  as 
yet  solemnly  recognised  by  the  laws.  At  length  the 
ease  of  James  Somerset  occurred,  who  had  been 
brought  over  from  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Charles  Stewart, 
and  on  leaving  his  service  was  seized  unawares,  and 
shi])ped  for  that  island.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Sharp 
received  the  most  generous  offer  of  professional  as- 
sistance on  the  ])art  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  very  judicious,  appo- 
site, and  learned  arguments  against  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  England.  On  February  7th, 
3  772,  this  cause  was  brought  on  before  the  lord 
chief  justice  Mansfield,  assisted  by  the  justices 
Ashton,  Willes,  and  Ashhurst;  and  after  two  ad- 
journments, and  the  hearing  of  five  counsel,  the 
Serjeants  Davy  and  Glynn,  with  Messrs.  Mansfield, 
Hargrave,  and  Alleyne,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have 
most  generously  declined  fees  on  this  occasion,  the 
negro  was  discharged,  on  the  principle, — "  That  as 
soon  as  any  slave  sets  his  foot  on  English  ground, 
lie  l)ecomes  free." 

The  no!)le  conduct  pursued  by  the  subject  of  oar 
memoir  jjroduced  a  lasting  friendship  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Fothergill,  a  most  amiable  and  humane  phy- 
sician, who  resided  in  London.  It  also  occasioned 
a  correspondence  with  Anthony  Bereget,  who  was 
labouring  to  extirpate  slavery  in  North  America ; 
and,  indeed,  to  the  honour  of  the  quakers,  they 
have  since  released  all  the  bondmen  in  their  service 
from  captivity,  and  retained  them  in  the  character  of 
hired  servants.  In  1772  we  find  Mr.  G.  Sharp  in- 
teresting himself  in  behalf  of  the  Caribbs  in  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent's,  whose  chief  crime,  it  is  here 
hinted,  consisted  in  having  better  lands  than  their 
white  neighbours.  On  the  imhappy  dispute  taking 
place  between  the  parent  country  and  her  colonies, 
he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Franklin,  that  in 


augmented,  although  nearly  the  whole  of  his  jiatri- 
mony  had  been  expended  in  acts  of  beneficence. 

Time  was  now  found  for  various  literary  publica- 
tions ;  the  principal  of  these  were,  a  little  work  en- 
titled "  A  Short  Introduction  to  Vocal  Music  ;"^ 
"  Remarks  concerning  the  Encroachments  on  the 
River  Thames,  near  Durham  Yard  ;"  a  tract  against 
duelling ;  "  A  Declaration  of  the  People's  Natural 
Right  to  share  in  the  legislature  ;"  and  a  "  Plan  for 
the  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Colonies." 
Nor  had  his  unwearied  performance  of  duties  of  every 
kind  precluded  an  attention  to  his  favourite  pursuits 
of  science  and  taste,  or  the  exercise  of  those  talents 
which  enabled  him  to  prosecute  them.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  musical  learning  was  customary  in  Mr.  Sharp's 
family.  He  himself  loved  the  theory  and  enjoyed 
the  practice  of  music  as  adapted  to  professional  pur- 
poses. He  was  not,  nor  did  he  aim  at  being,  a  taste- 
ful performer ;  and  the  most  studied  execution  gave 
him  little  pleasure.  Singing  and  playing  at  sight 
were  his  favourite  recreations;  and  he  played  on  the 
common  English  Hute,  clarionet,  hautboy,  and  double 
flute.  He  had  constructed,  if  not  invented,  a  harp 
with  two  rows  of  strings,  called  a  traverse  har[),  on 
wdiich  he  accompanied  his  own  voice  in  singing.  At 
the  Sunday  evening  concerts,  which  were  held  alter- 
nately at  the  houses  of  his  brothers,  James  and 
William,  he  beat  the  kettle-drums.  Those  concerts 
consisted  wholly  of  performances  of  sacred  music,  in 
which  voices  and  instruments  were  imited  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  family  band 
was  augmented  by  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  the 
most  eminent  professional  performers. 

In  1776  commenced  Mr.  Sharp's  acquaintance  with 
General  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  in  consequence  of  the  perusal  of  "  the  law 
of  retribution."  A  friendship  was  now  formed,  that 
lasted  through  life,  and  extended  to  the  widow  of  the 
latter,  who  bequeathed  to  him  a  manor  in  Essex.  As 
the  war  with  the  colonies  had  now  taken  a  serious- 
turn,  seamen  of  all  descriptions  Avere  frequently  torn, 
from  their  families,  both  on  land  and  water.  This 
excited  the  attention  and  aroused  the  indignation  of 
our  patriot,  who  exerted  himself  powerfully  in  behalf 
of  "  im])ressed  citizens."  In  consequence  of  his  in- 
fluence and  information,  the  corporation  of  London 
interposed  in  behalf  of  one  of  its  freemen,  and  actu- 
ally obtained  his  lil)eration,  after  an  ajipeal  to  the 
court  of  king's  bench.  In  1783  it  appears  that  132 
negroes  "  had  been  thrown  alive  into  the  sea,  from 
on  board  an  English  slave-ship."  I'his  was  done  by 
the  master,  under  j)retext  that  he  might  be  distressed 
for  want  of  water  ;  and  he  accordingly  destroyed  the 
most  sickly  of  his  cargo.  On  his  return  to  England, 
the  owners  of  the  ship  claimed  from  the  insurers  the 
full  value  of  those  drowned  slaves  ;  but  the  latter 
denied  the  existence  of  the  alleged  necessity  in  a 
court  of  justice;  and  this  contest  of  pecuniary  inte- 
rest brought  to  light  a  scene  of  horrid  brutality.     It 


his  opinion  "  the  British  parliament  had  no  right  to  [  is  painful  to  relate  that   Mr.   Sharp  failed  in  his  at- 


make  any  laws  whatever,  i)inding  on  the  colonies  ; 
and  that  the  king  (not  the  king,  lords,  and  commons, 
collectively)  is  their  sovereign  ;  and  that  the  king, 
with  their  respective  })arliament,  is  their  only  legis- 
lator." Nor  did  he  stop  here;  for  so  conscientious 
was  he,  that  on  hearing  of  the  first  battle  in  America, 
and  finding  that  a  large  demand  had  been  made  on 
his  office  for  ordnance  stores,  he  resigned  his  situation 
at  the  board,  the  salary  of  which  had  been  lately 


tempt  to  try  Luke  Colhngwood,  the  commander 
of  the  .ship,  for  murder.  In  178S  he  engaged, 
with  others,  in  a  plan  for  settling  a  colony  of  free 
negroes  and  people  of  colour  at  Sierra  Leone.  But, 
partly  from  the  disputes  among  the  settlers,  and 
partly  from  the  badness  of  the  climate,  and,  finally,  in 
consequence  of  being  twice  plundered  by  the  enemy, 
this  did  not  prove  a  flourishing  institution.  Govern- 
ment,, indeed,  interposed,  and  a  supply  of  moaey  was- 
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granted  ;  but  the  undertakers  were  obliged  at  length 
to  relinquish  their  project,  after  a  severe  loss.  This 
ill-fated  colony  was  accordingly  surrendered  to  the 
crown. 

In  17S7  a  society  was  formed  for  the  al)oIition  of  the 
slave-trade  between  the  colonies  of  England  and  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  his  capacity  of  cliairman,  our 
worthy  and  venerable  patriot  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  recurred  to  delays  and  promises,  but 
effected  nothing.  The  boon  was  reserved  for  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Fo.\  and  Lord  Grenville;  and 
it  is  here  observed  of  the  former,  that  this  great  man 
expressed  himself  thus  on  his  death-bed:  "Two 
tilings  I  wish  earnestly  to  see  accomplished;  peace 
with  Europe,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ; 
but,  of  the  two,  I  wish  more  the  latter."  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  abolition  bill  had  passed 
both  houses  of  parliament,  Mr.  Sharp  is  said  to  have 
immediately  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  piously  ])oured 
forth  his  devotion  and  gratitude  to  his  Creator. 

In  1780  the  first  Bible  society  was  instituted,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  "  opposing  the  rapid  decay  of 
])iety  and  religion  ;"  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  took  an  active  and  decided  part. 
We  next  find  him  subscril)ing  to  the  London  so- 
ciety for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  displayed  any  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  zeal  on  this  occasion.  It  was  far 
otherwise  in  respect  to  the  African  institution,  of 
which  he  became  a  warm  and  efficient  member.  He 
considered  that  society  as  tending  greatly  to  promote 
humanity  and  civilization  among  a  people  rendered 
barbarous  by  a  vile  and  perfidious  traffic  in  their 
fellow-creatures  ;  and  he  devoted  his  pen,  his  time, 
and  his  fortune,  to  forward  so  laudable  a  purpose. 
He  was  accordingly  chosen  one  of  the  directors,  and 
contributed  not  a  little,  by  his  name  and  exertions,  to 
ensure  its  prosperity.  His  conduct  as  chairman  of 
the  protestant  union  is  not  so  likely,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  to  obtain  general  approl)ation.  He  opposed 
the  system  of  popery,  as  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  genuine  liberty  ;  and,  accordingly,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  Roman  catholic  ques- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  extend  the  rights  and 
franchises  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland. 

At  length,  after  a  short  illness,  this  pious  and  wor- 
thy man  expired  on  the  6th  July,  IS  13,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

SHARPE,  GREGORY,  an  oriental  scholar,  who 
was  a  native  of  Y'orkshire.  He  entered  holy  orders, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  preacher  at  a  chapel 
in  Westminster,  and  also  became  chaplain  to  the 
king.  He  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  literature,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  able  works  :  among  them 
we  may  mention  that  "  On  the  Origin  of  Languages, 
and  the  Powers  of  Letters,"  with  an  Hebrew  lexicon. 
His  death  took  place  in  1771. 

SHAW,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  writer  on 
natural  history,  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
librarians  at  the  British  museum,  and  also  filled  the 
oftice  of  assistant  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history.  He  published  several  valuable  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are  entitled,  "  General  Zoology," 
"Zoological  Lectures,"  and  "The  Zoology  of  Jsew 
Holland."     His  death  took  place  in  1813. 

SHAW,  STEBBING,  a  celebrated  topographical 
writer,  who  was  born  in  1762,  at  Stone,  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town  his  mother 
inherited  a  small  landed  estate,  which  descended  to 
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her  only  son.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  hi^ 
education  at  the  school  of  Repton,  near  Hartshorn, 
after  which  he  in  1780  became  a  resident  member  of 
Queen's  college,  in  Cambridge.  At  this  period  hia 
first  literary  predilections  were  fixed  on  English  po- 
etry. But  even  this  partiality  yielded  to  his  propen- 
sity for  music,  in  which  his  performance  on  the  vio- 
lin occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  and  he  had 
already  attained  considerable  excellence.  In  due 
time  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship,  and  went  into  orders.  Not  long  after- 
wards, the  intimacy  which,  for  almost  half  a  century, 
had  subsisted  between  his  father  and  his  neighbour. 
Sir  Robert  Burdett,  of  Foremark,  induced  him  to 
undertake  the  care  of  his  son.  With  this  pupil  he 
made  a  tour  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1787,  of  which  he  kept  a  diary.  This  diary, 
originally  composed  merely  for  private  amusement, 
he  afterwards  inconsiderately  published,  and  thus,  it 
must  be  confessed,  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author  with  some  disadvantage.  In  the  following 
year  he  made  a  tour  to  the  west  of  England,  of  which 
he  published  an  account.  The  book  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  though  the  style  is  not  simple  and  easy, 
yet  it  discovered  an  attention  to  the  history  of  fami- 
lies and  property,  to  which  his  industrious  researches 
were  afterwards  directed  with  considerable  success. 
In  1789,  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  tour, 
he  obtained  admission  to  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  museum.  His  account  of  the  vast  stores  of 
topographical  and  genealogical  materials  dej)osited 
there  appeared  in  a  periodical  publication,  entitled 
"  The  Topographer,"  which  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1789,  and  was  carried  on  for  more  than  two  years, 
during  which  many  useful  materials  towards  the  to- 
pographical history  of  the  kingdom  were  communi- 
cated. Amongst  other  researches  Mr.  Shaw  spent 
part  of  the  summer  of  1790  in  Sussex,  and  visited 
very  many  parishes,  and  collected  a  large  store  of 
church  notes,  of  which  only  a  small  number  was  ex- 
hausted when  the  work  closed.  In  these  perambu 
lations  his  own  faithful  and  constantly  exercised  pen- 
cil enabled  him  to  be  doubly  useful.  In  the  summer 
of  1791  Mr.  Shaw  retired  to  his  father's  house  at 
Hartshorn.  Here,  still  amusing  himself  with  topo- 
graphical researches,  he  soon  afterwards,  during  "his 
frequent  visits  into  Staffordshire,  conceived  the  idea 
of  undertaking  the  history  of  that  county.  The  plan 
succeeded,  for  instead  of  confining  himself  merely 
to  the  dry  investigations  of  pntiquarian  lore,  he  con- 
ciliated by  an  attention  awake  to  every  thing  which 
the  title  of  his  work  could  comprehend.  Natural 
history,  agriculture,  scenery,  manufactories,  and  arts, 
all  excited  his  curiosity,  and  flattered  the  various 
turns  of  those  by  whom  the  acquisition  of  his  mate- 
rials was  faeiUtated.  At  length  he  discovered  and 
olttained  the  MSS.  written  and  collected  Ijy  Dr. 
Wilkes  for  a  similar  undertaking,  which  had  long 
been  supposed  to  be  lost.  From  the  moment  of  this 
acquisition  his  success  became  certain,  the  ex])ecta- 
tion  of  the  county  rapidly  increased,  and  he  received 
countenance  and  assistance  from  every  quarter.  He 
had  already  made  a  great  variety  of  drawings  of  man- 
sions,  churches,  monuments,  and  antiquities.  He 
now  employed  four  years  in  augmenting  and  digest- 
ing his  collections,  and  about  1796  began  to  print 
the  first  volume,  which  was  laid  before  the  public  in 
August  1798,  and  answered,  and  indeed  exceeded, 
the  expectations  it  had  raised.     In  1801  he  pub- 
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lished  the  first  part  of  his  second  volume,  which  was 
in  all  respects  equal  to  the  former.  He  had  now 
succeeded  his  father,  who  died  at  the  close  of  1799, 
in  the  living  of  Hartshorn,  a  village  rendered  remark- 
able as  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Stan- 
hope, whose  father  enjoyed  this  preferment.  Here 
he  spent  the  summer,  and  found  som.e  relaxation 
from  his  severe  studies  in  improving  his  house  and 
garden.  But  his  enjoyments  were  not  uninterrupted. 
A  bilious  habit  rendered  him  perpetually  subject  to 
slow  fevers,  and  fatigue  of  exercise  in  a  burning  sun 
now  brought  on  a  more  fierce  attack.  He  recovered, 
however,  and  returned  to  London  in  the  winter  of 
1801,  and  went  on  with  his  work.  But  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  his  constitution  had  received  an  alarm- 
ing shock.  Early  in  the  spring  he  found  himself 
unfit  for  his  usual  occupations.  A  new  attack  of 
fever  ensued,  but  from  this  too  he  was  at  length  re- 
stored. All  application  to  books  was  now  prohi- 
bited, and  in  June  or  July  it  was  deemed  advisable 
for  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Kentish  coast,  attended 
by  his  only  relation,  the  daughter  of  his  father  by  a 
second  wife.  They  went  first  to  Ramsgate,  and 
thence  removed  to  the  more  quiet  seclusion  of  Sand- 
gate,  near  Hythe.  Here  he  passed  the  autumn,  and 
was  so  well  that  he  joined  some  friends  in  a  few  days' 
expedition  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  visited  Boulogne. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  1802  his  disorder  sud- 
denly returned  with  more  violence  than  before.  After 
a  struggle  of  ten  days  it  was  deemed  right  to  remove 
him  to  London  for  better  advice,  where  he  died  on 
the  28th  of  that  month. 

SHAW,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  English  travel- 
ler, who  was  born  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  about 
1692.  He  received  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  place,  and  was  admitted  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  in  1711,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  July  I7l6  ;  after  which  he  went  into  or- 
ders, and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  fac- 
tory at  Algiers.  During  his  absence  he  was  chosen 
IVUow  of  liis  college,  and  at  his  return  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1741.  He  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Travels  at  Oxford  in  1738,  and  bestowed  on  the 
imiversity  some  natural  cxu^iosities,  and  some  ancient 
coins  and  busts  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Felton  in  1740,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  his  college  principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
which  he  raised  from  a  ruinous  condition  by  his  mu- 
nificence, and  was  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the 
vicarage  of  Bramley,  in  Hants.  He  was  also  regius 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  till  his  death,  which 
look  place  in  1751. 

SHEE,  MARTIN  ARCHER.— This  celebrated 
portrait  painter  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  as 
much  distinguished  as  a  poet,  as  by  his  talents  as  an 
artist.  His  works  consist  of  "  Elements  of  Art,  a 
Poem;"  "  Rhymes  on  Art,  or  the  Remonstrance  of 
a  Painter;"  "  A  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Bri- 
tish Institution,  on  the  Encouragement  of  Histori- 
cal Painting;"  and  "The  Commemoration  of  Rey- 
nolds, and  other  Poems."  He  died  in  1830,  having 
first  attained  high  rank  in  the  royal  academy. 

SHEFFIELD,  JOHN  BAKER  HOLROYD, 
EARL  OF. — This  nobleman  was  the  friend  of  Gib- 
bon, and  the  editor  of  his  works.  After  finishing  his 
education  he  entered  the  army,  and  obtained  the 
command  of  a  troop  of  light  horse,  called  the  Royal 
Fore.sters,  under  the  marquis  of  (iranl)y,  as  early  as 
1760.     'I he  short  duration  of  the  war  precluded  all 


opportunity  of  promotion  ;  consequently  Mr.  Hol- 
royd  obtained  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  ca])tain. 
On  the  ratification  of  i)eace,  three  years  afterwards, 
he  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  travelled  through 
the  principal  states  of  Europe.  It  was  during  this 
absence  from  England  that  he  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance, at  Lausanne,  with  the  celebrated  his- 
torian of  the  Roman  empire,  who  thus  alludes  to  it 
in  the  interesting  autobiography  prefixed  to  his 
"  MiscellaneousWorks."  "In  my  second  visit  to  Lau- 
sanne, which  was  in  1704,  among  the  crowd  of  ray 
English  companions,  I  knew  and  esteemed  Mr.  Hoi- 
royd  (now  Lord  Sheflield),  and  our  mutual  attach- 
ment was  renewed  and  fortified  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  our  Italian  journey.  Our  lives  are  in  the 
power  of  chance,  and  a  slight  variation  on  either 
side,  in  time  or  place,  might  have  deprived  me  of  a 
friend,  whose  activity,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  was 
always  promoted  by  a  benevolent  heart,  and  directed 
by  a  strong  understanding." 

In  1767,  Captain  Holroyd,  having  returned  to  his 
native  country,  united  himself  to  Miss  Abigail  Way, 
the  only  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
opulence.  His  marriage  with  this  lady,  of  whom 
Gibbon  entertained  a  very  exalted  opinion,  is  thus 
jocosely  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  historian's  letters 
to  his  friend,  dated  Bereton,  April  29,  1767: — "  I 
happened  to-night  to  stumble  upon  a  very  odd  piece 
of  intelligence  in  the  "  St.  James's  Chronicle;"  it  re- 
lated to  the  marriage  of  a  certain  Monsieur  Olroy 
(the  name  was  so  spelt  in  the  newspapers),  formerly 
captain  of  hussars.  I  do  not  know  how  it  came 
into  my  head  that  this  captain  of  hussars  was  not 
unknown  to  me,  and  that  he  might  possibly  be  an 
acquaintance  of  yours.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my 
conjecture,  pray  give  my  compliments  to  him,  and 
tell  him  from  me,  that  I  am  at  least  as  well  pleased 
he  is  married  as  if  I  were  so  myself.  Assure  him, 
however,  that  though,  as  a  ])hilosopher,  I  may  prefer 
celibacy,  yet  as  a  politican,  I  think  it  highly  proper 
that  the  species  should  be  propagated;  assure  him, 
even,  that  I  am  convinced  that  if  celibacy  be  ex- 
posed to  fewer  miseries,  marriage  can  alone  pro- 
mise real  happiness,  since  domestic  enjoyments  are 
the  source  of  every  good.  May  such  happiness  as 
is  bestowed  on  few,  be  given  to  him ;  the  transient 
blessings  of  beauty,  and  the  more  durable  ones  of 
fortune  and  good  sense,  and  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion." 

In  1780,  Colonel  Holroyd,  having  expressed  an 
inclination  to  be  returned  to  parliament,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  elected,  without  any  opposition, 
for  Coventry.  He  did  not  possess  any  property  in 
that  place,  or  its  vicinity :  his  election  was  in  all 
probabihty  the  consequence  of  a  temporary  residence 
there,  and  an  occasional  connexion  with  the  inha- 
bitants ;  that  city  having  been  for  some  time  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Sussex  regiment  of  light  dragoons. 

On  December  10th,  1780,  Colonel  Holroyd  ex- 
perienced a  signal  mark  of  the  royal  favour.  His 
majesty  advanced  him  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  by 
the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Lord  Shefl^eld,  Baron 
of  Dunamore,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  And  by 
letters  from  St.  James's,  17th  September,  1783,  his 
majesty  was  pleased  further  to  create  him  Baron 
Sheffield  of  Roscommon,  extending  the  honour  in 
failure  of  heirs  male  on  his  issue  female. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Lord 
Sheffield  began  to  study  the  nature  of  the  commerce, 
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revenues,  and  resources  of  this  country.  He  also 
became,  for  the  first  time,  an  author  ;  anJ,  in  a  pub- 
lication on  the  trade  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
gave  abundant  proofs  of  his  industry  to  investi- 
gate, and  sagacity  to  develojje,  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  He  strenuously  advocated  the  maintenance 
of  the  navigation  act  and  the  extension  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  this  country;  and  when  Mr.  I'itt,  "in 
his  youthful  ardour  (to  use  his  lordship's  own  words) 
for  grasping  the  advantages  of  the  American  com- 
merce, brought  in  a  bill  for  the  provisional  establish- 
ment and  regulation  of  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  Lord  S.  saw  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  the  measure,  and  opposed  it  with 
becoming  firmness.  "  Had  it  passed  into  a  law," 
adds  he,  "  it  would  have  affected  our  most  essential 
interests  in  every  branch  of  commerce,  and,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  it  would  have  deprived  of  their 
efl'icacy  our  navigation  laws,  and  undermined  the 
naval  power  of  Britain." 

When  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  at- 
tempted in  179".^,  and  both  Fox  and  Pitt  supported 
the  measure.  Lord  Sheffield  reprobated  the  strong 
language  made  use  of  by  these  gentlemen,  and  took 
an  op|)ortunity  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  at- 
tempt a  justification  of  the  character  of  the  notorious 
Captain  Kimber,  then  in  Newgate,  whom  his  lord- 
ship represented  as  a  cruelly  injured  man.  In  the 
event,  however,  Lord  Sheffield  assented  to  the  pro- 
position of  putting  a  stop  to  the  importation  of 
negroes  into  the  colonies  ;  but  the  acquiescence  in 
this  measure  was  given  in  so  reluctant  a  manner 
that  it  looked  more  like  a  compromise  than  a  cheer- 
ful comjjliance  with  a  just  and  necessary  suggestion. 

Inl793,  Lady  Sheffield  died,  and  shortlyafterwards 
Gibbon  came  to  England.  We  give  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Gibbon's  visit  at  Sheffield  Place,  in  his  lord- 
ship's own  words: — "Mr.  Gibbon  had  engaged  to 
pass  a  year  with  me  in  England ;  with  an  alertness 
by  no  means  natural  to  him  he  almost  immediately 
took  a  circuitous  journey  along  the  frontiers  of  an 
enemy  worse  than  savage,  within  the  sound  of  their 
cannon,  within  the  range  of  the  light  troops  of  the 
diflferent  armies,  and  through  roads  ruined  by  the 
enormous  machines  of  war. 

"  The  readiness  with  which  he  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  office,  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  spirit  might 
have  pleaded  a  thousand  reasons  for  declining  so 
hazardous  a  journey,  conspired,  with  the  peculiar 
charms  of  his  society,  to  render  his  arrival  a  cordial 
to  my  mind.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
his  own  delicate  and  precarious  state  of  health  had 
not  suflfered  in  the  service  of  his  friend.  He  arrived 
in  the  beginning  of  June  at  my  house  in  Downing 
Street,  in  good  health ;  and  after  passing  about  a 
month  with  me  there,  we  settled  at  Sheffield  Place 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  where  his  wit, 
learning,  and  cheerful  politeness,  delighted  a  great 
variety  of  characters." 

Loi-d  Sheffield  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  celebrated 
friend  until  October,  when  he  took  his  departure  to 
visit  Mrs.  Gibbon,  and  subsequently  Lord  Spencer, 
at  Althorpe.  Excepting  only  a  visit  to  Lord  Egre- 
mont  and  Mr.  Hagley,  Lord  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bon were  never  absent  from  Sheffield  Place  'until 
the  latter  bade  farewell  to  him  entirely.  The  society 
at  his  lordship's  seat  was  entirely  of  a  literary 
description ;   Messrs.  North,   Jekyll,  Douglas,   and 


Hagley,  were  often  guests  at  Sheffield  Place  during 
Mr.  Gibbon's  stay.  A  few  months  afterwards  the 
historian  paid  his  lordship  a  second  visit,  but  the  un- 
fortunate state  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  health  precluded  all 
enjoyment  to  either  party.  He  returned  to  London  in 
a  iew  weeks,  where  he  died  of  the  disease  under  which 
he  had  been  suffering  so  acutely  during  his  last  visit. 

The  affectionate  attentions  which  Gibbon  received 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  during  his  last  ill- 
ness, from  Lord  Sheffield  and  his  amiable  family, 
entitle  them  to  the  highest  commendation.  On  his 
death,  he  constituted  Lord  Sheffield,  in  conjunction 
with  John  Thomas  Butt,  Esquire,  his  executors.  In 
the  will,  his  lordship  is  distinguished  in  the  most 
flattering  manner.  "  I  constitute  and  appoint  John 
Lord  Sheffield,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  shall  indulge  these 
gentlemen  in  the  pleasure  of  this  last  disinterested 
service,  without  wronging  my  feelings,  or  oppressing 
my  heirs,  by  too  light  or  too  weighty  a  testimony 
of  my  gratitude.  My  obligations  to  the  long  and 
active  friendship  of  Lord  Sheffield,  I  could  never 
sufficientlyrepay."  On  the  publication,  by  Lord  Shef- 
field, of  his  valuable  edition  of  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  Gibbon,  he  received  many  highly  com- 
plimentary letters,  and  from  persons,  too,  whose 
opinions  were  really  valuable. 

In  1800  his  lordship  published  a  work  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  the  Deficiency  of  Grain,  occasioned 
by  the  bad  harvest  of  1799  ;  on  the  means  of  pre- 
sent relief  and  future  plenty ;  with  an  appendix, 
containing  accounts  of  all  the  corn  imported  and 
exported,  with  the  prices  from  1697  to  the  10th 
October,  1800." 

In  July  1798  Lord  Sheffield's  important  services  to 
the  political  economy  of  the  country,  both  as  a  sena- 
tor and  an  author,  were  rewarded  by  an  elevation  to  the 
British  house  of  lords,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
of  Sheffield,  in  Sussex.  His  lordship  closed  a  long 
and  eminently  useful  life  on  the  30th  of  May,  1821. 

Lord  Sheffield  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  pam- 
phlets, principally  referring  to  commercial  and  poli- 
tical economy.  Gibbon  has  given  the  following 
character  of  his  lordship's  works  : — 

"  The  sense  and  spirit  of  his  (Lord  Sheffield's) 
political  writings  have  decided  the  public  opinion  on 
the  great  questions  of  our  commercial  interests  with 
America  and  Zealand.  The  sale  of  his  '  Observations 
on  the  American  States'  was  very  considerable  ;  their 
efl'ect  beneficial :  the  navigation  act,  the  palladium 
of  Britain,  was  defended,  and  pe-haps  saved,  by  his 
pen  ;  and  he  proves,  by  the  weight  of  fact  and  argu- 
ment, that  the  mother-country  may  survive  and 
flourish  after  the  loss  of  America.  My  friend  has 
never  cultivated  the  arts  of  composition  ;  but  his 
materials  are  copious  and  correct,  and  he  leaves  on 
his  paper  the  clear  impression  of  an  active  and 
vigorous  mind.  His  '  Observations  on  the  Trade, 
Manufactures,  and  Present  State  of  Ireland,'  were 
intended  to  guide  the  industry,  to  correct  the  pre- 
judices, and  to  assuage  the  passions  of  a  country 
which  seemed  to  forget  that  she  could  be  free  and 
prosperous  only  by  a  friendly  connexion  with  Great 
Britain.  The  concluding  observations  are  written 
with  so  much  ease  and  spirit  that  they  may  be  read 
by  those  who  are  the  least  interested  in  the  subject." 

SHEFFIELD,  JOHN,  duke  of  Buckingham,  a 
celebrated  nobleman  who  was  born  in  1649,  was  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  to  whose  title  he  suc- 
ceeded in  iGoS.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  engaged 
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as  a  volunteer  in  the  first  Dutch  war.  On  his  return, 
l>3'tlie  union  of  wit  and  spirit  so  agreeable  to  Charles 
II  ,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  court.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  James  II.  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain, 
and  his  attachment  to  that  sovereign  induced  him  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  prac- 
tise other  compliances,  though  he  opposed  many  of 
the  counsels  which  brought  ruin  on  his  master.  At 
the  revolution  he  took  the  part  of  an  anti-courtier,  but 
in  1694  became  member  of  the  caliinet.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne,  to  whom  he  is  saiil  once  to  have  been 
a  suitor,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dukedom  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
drove  him  from  office  until  the  change  of  1710,  when 
he  was  made  first  steward  of  the  household,  and  then 
president  of  the  council  under  the  administration  of 
Harley.  After  the  death  of  Anne  he  employed  his 
time  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits,  until  his  death  in 
1720.  His  literary  fame  was  mainly  assisted  by  his 
rank  and  influence  in  his  own  day.  In  his  "  Essay 
on  Satire"  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Dryden  ;  and  few  of  his  other  pieces  merit  attention. 
His  widow  published  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works 
in  1723,  in  two  volumes  quarto ;  the  first  of  which  con- 
tained his  poems  upon  various  subjects,  and  the  latter 
his  historical  memoirs,  character,  speeches,  and  essays. 
SHELBY,  ISAAC,  a  distinguished  American  re- 
volutionary officer,  who  was  born  in  1750,  near  Ha- 
gars  Town,  Maryland.  He  received  a  common  Eng- 
lish education  in  Frederictown,  and  acted  as  a  deputy 
sheriff  in  Frederic  county  previous  to  his  becoming 
of  age.  In  177-1  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
expedition  under  Lewis,  against  the  Shawanees  and 
other  Indian  tribes  north-west  of  the  Ohio.  In  1776 
the  committee  of  safety  in  Virginia  appointed  him 
captain  of  a  minute  company — a  species  of  troops  or- 
ganized upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
— but  not  called  into  service  from  the  extreme  fron- 
tier on  which  he  lived ;  and  soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  a  commissary  to 
supply  rations  for  the  militia  posted  in  several  garri- 
sons to  guard  the  back  settlements,  and  to  lay  in  sup- 
plies for  a  grand  treaty,  to  be  held  at  the  Long  Island 
of  Holston  river,  with  the  Cherokees.  These  sup- 
plies were  not  to  be  obtained  nearer  than  Staunton 
in  Virginia,  a  distance  of  300  miles ;  and  to  accom- 
plish it  required  the  exertion  of  all  the  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  perseverance,  which  marked  his  character. 
In  177s  he  was  engaged  in  the  commissary  depart- 
ment to  provide  supplies  for  the  continental  army, 
and  for  a  formidable  expedition  against  the  north- 
western Indians.  He  was  also  appointed  by  Governor 
Henry  to  furnish  su])plies  for  a  campaign  against  the 
Chickamoggy  Indians — a  numerous  banditti  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  under  the  control 
of  a  daring  Cherokee  chief  called  Draggon  Canoe  ; 
who,  after  his  defeat  at  the  Long  Island  of  Holston 
in  1776,  had  declared  eternal  war  against  the  whites. 
The  frontiers  from  Georgia  to  Pennsylvania  suffered 
from  their  depredations  more  than  from  all  the  other 
hostile  tribes  together.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
treasury  the  government  was  unable  to  advance  the 
necessary  funds,  and  the  whole  expense  of  the  sup- 
plies, including  transportation,  was  sustained  by  his 
individual  credit.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  from 
Washington  county,  and  in  the  autumn  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Jefferson  as  a  major  in  the 
escort  of  uuards  to  the  commissioners  for  extending 
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the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
After  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  and  the  loss  of  the 
southern  army  in  1780,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  mi- 
litary service  of  his  country,  and  throughout  the  re- 
sidue of  the  revolutionary  struggle  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  fighting  her  battles  in  the  south.  For  his 
conduct  in  the  Ijattle  of  King's  mountain  in  1780,  he 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  and  an  elegant  sword  from 
the  legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1781  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  that  body, 
and  the  following  year  was  re-elected.  He  was  also 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  pre- 
emption claims  on  the  Cumberland  river,  and  arrange 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
North  Carolina  line,  south  of  where  Nashville  now 
stands.  After  the  separation  between  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for 
the  latter  state  by  a  convention,  of  which  Colonel 
Shelby  was  a  member,  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
Kentucky  in  1792.  From  1796,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office,  until  1812,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment, discharging  no  public  duty  whatever,  except 
that  of  elector  for  president  and  vice-president,  to 
which  he  was  invariably  called.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  again  chosen  governor,  and  during  the  war 
was  zealous  in  his  exertions  to  aid  the  common  cause. 
In  1813  he  marched  at  the  head  of  4000  men  across 
the  state  of  Ohio,  to  the  frontier,  where  General  Har- 
rison commanded  the  American  forces.  In  1820  he 
experienced  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  rendered  his 
right  arm  useless,  and  occasioned  a  slight  lameness 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

SHENSTONE,  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  born  in  November  1714,  and  after  completing 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Hales  Owen,  in 
Shropshire,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford. 
While  there  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  poetical 
composition,  and  in  1737  published  a  Miscellany,  but 
without  his  name.  In  1741  appeared  his  "  Judgment 
of  Hercules,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  in- 
terest he  supported  with  great  warmth  at  an  election  ; 
this  was  next  year  followed  by  the  "  Schoolmistress." 
Mr.  Dolman,  who  was  his  guardian,  died  in  1745, 
and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him. 
He  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own  hands,  more 
to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty  than  the  increase  of 
its  produce.  This  employment  made  him  fond  of 
rural  pleasures  and  rural  elegance  :  ''  he  began  from 
this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to  diversify  his  sur- 
face, to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters; 
which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and  such  fancy  as 
made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great  and  the 
admiration  of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  tra- 
vellers, and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant 
a  walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench  at 
every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch  the  view; 
to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stag- 
nate where  it  will  be  seen  ;  to  leave  intervals  where 
the  eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  the  plantation 
where  there  is  something  to  be  hidden,  demands 
great  powers  of  mind."  Shenstone  spent  so  much 
time  and  money  on  his  estate  that  he  became  deeply 
involved  in  debt ;  which  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1763,  and  he 
was  buried  in  his  native  place.  Gray,  the  poet,  when 
speaking  of  him,  says — 

"  I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  '  Shen- 
stone's  Letters.'  Poor  man  !  he  was  always  wishing 
for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  distinctions ;  and  his 
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whole  philosophy  consisted  in  living  against  his  will 
in  retirement,  and  in  a  ])lace  which  his  taste  had 
adorned,  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of 
note  came  to  see  and  commend  it :  his  correspond- 
ence is  about  nothing  else  but  this  place  and  his 
o«-n  writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring  clergy- 
men, who  wrote  verses  too."  His  poems  consist  of 
elegies,  odes,  and  ballads,  humorous  sallies  and  moral 
pieces.  His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  has,  in  his 
preface,  very  judiciously  and  discriminately  explained. 
It  is,  according  to  his  account,  the  effusion  of  a  con- 
templative mind,  sometimes  plaintive  and  always  se- 
rious, and  therefore  superior  to  the  glitter  of  slight 
ornaments.  His  compositions  suit  not  ill  to  this  de- 
scription. His  topics  of  praise  are  the  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  his  thoughts  are  pure  and  simple;  but, 
wanting  comliination,  they  want  variety.  The  peace 
of  solitude,  the  innocence  of  inactivity,  and  the  un- 
envied  security  of  an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a 
few  pages.  That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity 
will  be  soon  described.  His  elegies  have  therefore 
too  much  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  lines  are 
sometimes,  such  as  elegy  requires,  smooth  and  easy; 
but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is  not  constant :  his  dic- 
tion is  often  harsh,  improper,  and  affected ;  his  words 
ill-coined  or  ill-chosen,  and  his  phrase  unskilfully  in- 
verted. But  the  four  parts  of  his  "  Pastoral  Ballad" 
demand  particular  notice.  "  I  cannot,"  says  John- 
son, "  but  regret  that  it  is  pastoral ;  an  intelligent 
reader,  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens 
at  the  mention  of  the  crook,  the  pipe,  the  sheep,  and 
the  kids,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward 
to  notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  selection,  and  he  ought 
to  show  the  beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
country  life.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
in  imitation  of  Rowe's  '  Despairing  Shepherd.'  " 

His  "  Levities"  are  by  their  title  e.xempted  from 
the  severities  of  criticism  ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked  in 
a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  sometimes  gross,  and 
seldom  sprightly.  Of  the  moral  poems  the  first  is 
"The  Choice  of  Hercules,"  from  Xenophon.  The 
numbers  are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the 
thoughts  just;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be 
wished,  which  it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and 
compression.  His  "  Fate  of  Delicacy"  has  an  air  of 
gaiety,  but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general  moral. 

SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLEY.— This  ce- 
lebrated dramatist,  wit,  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  in  October  1751-  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Sheridan,  well  known  both  as  an  actor  and  lecturer 
on  elocution.  His  mother  was  distinguished  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works  of  considerable  merit.  Her  eastern  ro- 
mance, entitled  "  Nourjhad,"  has  since  been  drama- 
tized with  great  success. 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Sheridan  aspired  to,  and  at  length 
obtained,  his  majesty's  countenance  and  protection, 
it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  he  made  choice 
of  one  of  the  poor  knights'  houses  at  Windsor  for  his 
place  of  residence  on  leaving  Ireland.  It  was  to  that 
town,  therefore,  that  his  two  sons  were  sent  in  the 
autumn  of  1759-  As  Charles,  at  an  early  period, 
evinced  superior  diligence ;  as  he  displayed  at  the 
same  time  great  correctness  of  ear  and  powers  of 
voice ;  and  contrived  when  only  eleven  years  of  age, 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  father,  with  whose  peculiar 
province  this  qualification  was  intimately  connected, 
to  recite  various  passages  from  Milton  in  an  elegant 
and  impressive  manner ;  no  feara  were  entertained 
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for  this  lad,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as 
the  historian  of  that  revolution  at  Stockholm  which 
])ut  an  end  to  every  trace  of  Swedish  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. But  in  respect  to  the  other,  who  was 
])laced  at  Harrow  school  immediately  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess  of  1762,  he  was  sprightly  and  wild,  and 
appears  to  have  been  sent  thither  for  the  express  pur- 
j)ose  of  learning  how  to  get  through  the  world.  His 
mother,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  seems  to  have  dis- 
played a  certain  degree  of  prophetical  sagacity,  when 
she  remarks  to  a  correspondent  as  a  reason  for  the 
change,  "  that  as  Dick  probably  may  fall  into  a  bus- 
tling life,  we  have  a  mind  to  accustom  him  early  to 
shift  for  himself!" 

Dr.  Sumner,  the  head  master,  with  all  his  pene- 
tration, could  discover  no  glimpse  of  future  talents  in 
yoimg  Sheridan.  The  merit  was  reserved  for  the 
nearer  inspection  of  Dr.  Parr,  then  one  of  the  sub- 
preceptors.  It  was  he  who  aroused  his  pupil  into 
activity  and  exertion  ;  it  was  he  who,  substituting 
emulation  for  coercion,  induced  him  to  take  a  ])ride 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  ;  to  aspire  to  praise 
and  to  distinction  ;  to  exert  his  memory,  which  was 
strong  and  powerful ;  to  display  his  dawning  genius, 
and  to  exhibit  some  early  specimens  of  that  versa- 
tility of  powers  and  endowments  which  afterwards  ren- 
dered him  so  conspicuous.  At  this  period  too  he 
gave  some  occasional  symptoms  of  his  future  charac- 
ter, for  he  was  ambitious  of  applause  ;  more  eager  to 
acquire  than  to  retain  popularity ;  careless  about  his 
own  interests ;  at  times  studious  to  excess ;  always 
witty,  facetious,  and  entertaining;  but  in  general  so 
indolent,  more  especially  when  not  excited  by  any 
ruling  passion,  that  he  seemed  actually  to  have  lost, 
rather  than  to  have  suspended,  his  powers  of  action. 
Such  was  Richard  Siieridan  at  the  age  of  eighteen — 
he  was  never  sent  to  the  university.  For  this  various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  ;  in  the  first  place,  he  him- 
self might  not  have  been  very  desirous;  in  the  se- 
cond, his  acquirements  at  Harrow  were,  perhaps, 
deemed  fully  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes  ;  and 
finally,  the  derangement  of  the  family  affairs  is  likely 
to  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  a  measure. 
This  last  argument  must  appear  to  be  preponderant 
when  it  is  recollected,  on  one  hand,  how  expensive 
such  a  system  of  education  is  ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
his  father  neither  possessed  any  patrimonial  or  ac- 
quired property  ;  while  his  professional  pursuits  were 
ijoth  unprofitable  and  precarious.  Indeed  the  family 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  subsisted  at  this  very  period 
on  a  pension  of  200/.,  and  the  profits  derived  from 
lectures  on  elocution.  Y'oung  Sheridan,  however, 
entered  himself  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
kept  to  his  commons  while  there.  He  indeed  never 
received  a  call  to  the  bar;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
chiefly  supported  himself  at  this  critical  period  by  his 
literary  labours.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but,  both  on 
this  and  future  occasions,  he  wrote  frequently  for  the 
newspapers  ;  and  indeed  until  his  last  fatal  illness  he 
kept  up  a  constant  connexion  with  more  than  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  periodical  journals. 

From  an  early  period  of  life  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
accustomed  to  the  stage,  and  constantly  frequented 
the  theatres.  But  notwithstanding  his  father  had 
<listinguished  himself  by  his  histrionic  jiowers,  yet 
so  lofty  were  his  own  peculiar  notions  that  he  would 
have  rather  perished  with  hunger  in  the  street  than 
have  acquired  all  the  opulence  of  Garrick,  j)rovided 
he  should  have  been  obliged,  like  him,  to  assume  the 
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character  of  an  actor!  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
seemed  fore-doomed  by  fate,  that  his  life  should 
assume  a  new  colour,  and  his  pursuits  a  fresh  direc- 
tion, from  the  drama.  It  was  on  the  stage  he  first 
saw  and  heard  Eliza  Linley,  at  an  oratorio;  and  on 
the  stage  too  of  Drury  Lane,  where  he  himself  was 
fated  afterwards  to  assume,  not  only  the  lead  and 
superintendence,  but  also,  for  a  while,  to  irradiate 
all  around  him  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  in 
genteel  comedy. 

Mr.  Sheridan  followed  the  young  lady  to  Bath, 
and  as  it  was  the  custom  at  that  period  to  signalize 
a  youthful  lover's  affection  by  a  duel,  he  contrived 
to  fight  two  with  Mr.  Matliews,  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune; one  at  a  tavern  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  and  another  at  Kingsdown,  near  Bath. 
The  latter  was  not  unattended  with  bloodshed  ;  and 
both  the  comljatants  are  said  to  have  conducted 
themselves  with  great  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  A 
trip  to  the  continent,  and  a  marriage  there,  with  a 
repetition  of  the  ceremony  in  England,  after  their 
return,  rendered  the  whole  affair  romantic  in  the 
extreme.  But  the  denouement  of  this  romance  was 
not  at  all  pleasing  to  Mr.  Linley,  the  father,  who,  by 
the  skill,  and  voice,  and  taste  of  his  l)eautiful  daugh- 
ter Eliza,  hoped  to  enrich  himself.  At  length,  how- 
ever, after  the  lapse  of  a  decent  period,  a  reconcilia- 
tion ensued;  and  Maria  Linley,  less  lovely,  but  not 
less  interesting,  than  her  elder  sister,  filled,  or  rather 
occupied,  her  situation  in  the  oratorios,  which  at  that 
period  were  fashionably  attended. 

Both  before  and  after  this  unfortunate  event,  pro- 
posals were  conveyed  in  the  most  delicate  manner, 
with  a  view  to  induce  Mrs.  Sheridan  to  accept  of  a 
lucrative  engagement;  a  wish  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty  was  also  e.vpressed  for  this  lady,  who  united 
all  the  requisites  of  scientific  skill  with  the  finest 
gifts  of  nature,  in  her  own  person,  to  assist  at  her 
private  concerts.  But  the  first  were  rejected  with 
disdain,  and  the  second  declined  with  all  due  polite- 
ness. The  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon,  who  tempted 
Mrs.  Sheridan's  necessities,  with  the  offer  of  2000/. 
for  twelve  nights  only,  experienced  a  similar  rebuff' 
with  the  patentees  of  the  winter  theatres;  and  yet, 
at  that  very  period,  this  young  couple  were  almost 
literally  destitute  of  a  dinner,  and  utterly  unable  to 
pay  the  house  rent  of  their  residence  in  Orchard 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

But  although  Mr.  Sheridan  would  not  suffer  his 
lady  to  appear  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a 
singer,  he  himself  had  no  objections  to  subject  the 
fruits  of  his  talents  to  the  judgment  of  the  self-same 
tribunal.  It  has  been  confidently  and  repeatedly 
asserted  that  his  first  attempts  in  the  dramatic  art 
were  not  propitious,  even  in  his  own  estimation.  Not- 
withstanding this,  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  poet 
that  his  friends  advised  him  to  persevere ;  and  as  the 
dramatic  Muse  then,  as  now,  rewarded  her  successful 
votaries  with  great  liberality,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
a  comedy.  "The  Rivals"  was  accordingly  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  eminence  in  this  line  of  composition.  True 
it  is  that  it  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  some 
marks  of  disapprobation.  After  some  judicious  al- 
terations, curtailments,  and  emendations,  it  was  again 
brought  forward,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be 
what  is  termed  a  "  stock  piece"  in  the  language  of 
the  theatres.  Having  at  length  succeeded,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  at  least,  in  a  play  that  exhibited  a  consi- 
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derable  portion  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  he  next  de- 
termined to  vary  his  powers  by  producing  a  farce 
calculated  to  display  broad  wit  and  vulgar  merriment. 
The  farce  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Day"  is  said  to  have  been 
written  within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  it 
gratified  the  galleries  exceedingly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  of  1776  Mr. 
Sheridan  obtained  new  and  increased  applause  by 
producing  the  comic  opera  of  "  The  Duenna."  On 
this  occasion  his  lyric  powers  proved  highly  service- 
able by  infusing  grace,  variety,  and  humour  into  the 
songs  ;  while  the  elegance,  correctness,  and  point  of 
the  diction,  added  new  zest  to  the  dialogue.  In  short, 
everything  contributed  to  render  this  drama  at  once 
pleasing,  popular,  and  productive.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
is  but  fair  to  add,  that  both  the  success  and  celebrity 
of  that  production  were  not  a  little  assisted  by  the 
excellence  of  the  music  and  the  talents  of  the  singers. 
Mr.  Sheridan's  reputation  had  now  reached  the 
utmost  pinnacle  of  dramatic  fame,  and  yet  his  fortune 
had  obtained  but  little  increase.  Gay,  volatile,  dis- 
sipated, and  hospitable  to  excess,  his  table  was  open 
to  the  whole  circle  of  his  friends.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  notoriety  of  his  expenses,  and  the  deficiency 
of  his  revenues,  such  were  the  fascinating  manners, 
talents,  and  reputation  of  the  author  of  "  The  Du- 
enna" at  this  moment,  that  he  contrived  to  enter  into 
and  succeed  in  a  negotiation  with  Garrick  for  a  pur- 
chase of  a  part  of  his  share  of  the  patent  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre.  On  this  occasion  he  associated  him- 
self with  Dr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Linley :  these  gentlemen 
in  1776  agreed  to  pay  30,000/.  to  the  English  Ros- 
cius,  who  at  the  same  time  reserved  to  himself  cer- 
tain other  claims  on,  and  advantages  from,  the  house. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Sheridan  is  allowed  to  have 
displayed  great  talents  at  finance,  for  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  he  was  incapable  of  advancing  a  single 
shilling ;  he,  however,  contrived,  by  mortgage  alone, 
to  obtain  the  money  and  fulfil  all  his  engagements. 

'•'  A  Trip  to  Scarborough,"  first  performed  on  the 
24th  of  February  ,1777,  brought  crowded  houses,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  new  partnership,  while 
"The  School  for  Scandal"  literally  filled  their  empty 
treasury.  This  far-famed  comedy  first  delighted  an 
English  audience  on  the  Sth  of  May  of  the  same 
year,  and  during  the  whole  season  obtained  the  rap- 
turous commendations  of  all  the  gay,  genteel,  and 
fashionable  circles.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  countess 
of  Derby,  together  with  the  singular  and  appropriate 
powers  of  a  King,  a  Palmer,  and  a  Smith,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  heighten  the  success. 

A  musical  piece,  called  "The  Camp,"  had  been 
brought  out  during  the  preceding  season  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  public  for  military  spectacle,  we  being  then 
at  war  with  America.  "The  Critic,"  although  mani- 
festly modelled  from  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  "  Re- 
hearsal," was  soon  after  received  with  applause  on  ac- 
count of  the  novelty  and  application  of  the  satire.  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary  was  a  character  entirely  new  to  the 
drama,  although  not  to  real  life.  The  death  of  Gar- 
rick in  1779  produced  a  monody  from  the  same  pen. 
It  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Yates,  in  the  character  of  the 
Tragic  Muse,  with  much  pathos  ;  l)Ut  it  was  little 
calculated,  even  with  all  her  powers,  to  produce  the 
necessary  stage  effect. 

Mr.  Sheridan  had  now  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
career  of  a])plause  for  many  years  without  being  en- 
riched by  labours  which  would  have  rendered  any 
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other  man  not  only  independent,  but  affluent.  He 
would  have  still  continued,  jjerhaps,  to  write  for  the 
stage,  and  to  have  received  and  expended  large  sums 
annually,  liad  not  the  secret  whisperings  of  ambition 
intimated  a  new  road  to  glory.  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord 
JohnTov/nshend,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Marquis 
Townshend,  was,  like  himself,  a  poet;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  that  the  congeniality  of  their 
minds  should  have  produced,  first  an  acquaintance, 
and  then  an  intimacy.  They  are  supposed,  indeed, 
to  have  combined  with  several  other  wits  of  the  day 
in  producing  a  series  of  mock  heroic  poems,  which 
were  eagerly  read  and  diffused  from  one'end  of  tiieking- 
dom  to  the  other.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  first 
introduced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  this  inci- 
dent converted  the  poet  into  a  })olitician  and  a  patriot. 
After  some  inetTectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  seal  in  par- 
liament through  patronage,  Mr.  Sheridan  at  length, 
in  17S0,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  borough 
of  Stafford.  The  mere  expenses  of  this  election  are 
said  to  have  cost  him  1000/.,  a  sum  which  he  bor- 
rowed with  some  difficulty ;  and  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  returned  at  so  trifling  an  expense,  though 
there  was  a  petition  against  him  to  the  fifteenth  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  along  with  Mr.  Monckton, 
uncle  to  Viscount  Gahvay.  What  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, he  and  this  gentleman  v/ere  colleagues 
during  no  fewer  than  six  successive  parliaments  for 
the  same  place.  Mr.  Sheridan,  now  entirely  relin- 
quishing the  Muses,  became  a  regular  attendant  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel ;  and  both  there,  and  at  all  the 
public  meetings  of  the  time,  was  a  strenuous  opposer 
of  the  American  war,  and,  consequently,  a  violent  foe 
to  Lord  North's  administration.  On  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities,  he  joined  with  many  celebrated  men  in 
a  plan  for  procuring  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  ac- 
tually sat  in  a  convention  for  that  express  purpose 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wyville,  then  chairman  of  the  Yorkshire  committee  ; 
Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart.,  and  a  multitude  of  other  dis- 
tinguished characters. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  now  deemed  so  able, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  useful  an  assistant,  that 
in  1782,  when  the  Rockingham  administration  came 
into  power,  he  was  immediately  nominated  under- 
secretary to  his  friend  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  selected  at 
that  period  to  preside  over  the  foreign  department. 
In  this  new  situation  time  sufficient  for  a  display  of 
his  abilities  was  not  allowed ;  for  the  earl  of  Shel- 
burne  having  been  declared  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
]))•  the  especial  intervention  of  the  king,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox  re- 
signed, after  a  few  months'  enjoyment  of  oflSce,  and 
was  of  course  followed  by  his  secretary. 

At  length,  a  reconcihation  having  taken  place  be- 
tween two  great  politicians,  who  liad  bitterly  attacked 
each  other  during  the  American  contest,  they  soon 
gained  the  ascendant  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
their  united  talents  and  influence  ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
accordingly  formed  a  part  of  the  coalition  adminis- 
tration, by  being  appointed  to  the  confidential  and 
important  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1783. 

\Vhile  in  this  station  he  for  the  first  time  began  to 
display  the  expansive  and  versatile  powers  of  a  mind 
singularly  fraught  with  a  combination  of  diflferent 
talents.  As  if  awed  hitherto  by  the  s])lendid  talents 
of  a  Burke,  a  Fox,  and  a  Pitt,  he  had  either  preserved 
a  complete  silence,  or  only  taken  a  very  subordinate 
part  in  the  debate.     But  when  the  India  bill,  wliicli 


suddenly  overset  the  new  administration,  came  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  house  of  commons,  his  parlia- 
mentary talents  suddenly  burst  forth,  and  from  that 
day  he  l)egan  to  be  considered  a  rising  orator. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  motion  re- 
lative to  the  better  regulation  of  the  police  of  West- 
minster. On  this  occasion  he  stated  that  the  dis- 
graceful riots  in  1780  had  proceeded  from  a  venal 
and  incompetent  magistracy  ;  he  dej)recated  the  idea 
of  again  seeing  "  orderly  sergeants  attending  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  courts  of  justice  beset 
with  soldiers."  He  concluded  by  moving  three  pro- 
positions, the  last  of  which  was  for  a])pointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
power  of  the  city  of  Westminster  in  respect  to  the 
riots  in  June  last.  He  added,  "  it  was  then,  and  in- 
deed always  his  opinion,  that  the  city  of  Westminster 
should  be  governed  by  a  corporate  body,  elected  by 
the  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  prac- 
tised for  ages  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  em- 
pire." 

In  July  1784,  Sheridan,  who  had  before  strenu- 
ously and  ably  supported  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  now 
exhibited  equal  talents  in  attacking  the  counter  plan 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  India,  produced  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt.  When  the  latter  gentleman, 
soon  after,  moved  for  paying  the  arrears  of  the 
civil  list,  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  way  of  reply,  read  the 
king's  speech  to  his  parliament,  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty most  graciously  observed  : — "  I  have  carried 
into  strict  execution  the  several  reductions  in  my 
civil  list  expenses.  I  have  introduced  a  further  re- 
form into  other  departments,  and  suppressed  several 
sinecure  places  in  them.  I  have  by  this  means  so 
regulated  my  establishment  that  my  expenses  shall 
not  in  future  exceed  my  income." 

The  Westminster  scrutiny,  the  Irish  resolutions, 
the  taxes  on  cottons,  stuffs,  female  servants,  the  Irish 
propositions,  all  occupied  the  attention,  and  were 
spoken  to,  when  before  parliament,  by  the  member 
for  Stafford  in  1785.  In  1786  he  al)ly  and  manfully 
opposed  the  extravagant  plans  of  the  late  duke  of 
Richmond  for  fortifying  and  protecting  the  dock 
yards,  by  means  of  numerous,  extensive,  and  expen- 
sive works,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  natural  de- 
fence of  Great  Britain  arising  out  of  a  powerful  navy. 
On  this  occasion  he  alluded  to  the  constitutional 
jealousy  of  the  military  ])ower  of  the  crown,  which 
originated  in  this  : — "  That  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
kings  to  love  power,  and  in  the  constitution  of  armies 
to  obey  kings."  He  also  observed,  "  that  the 
strongholds  now  contended  for,  if  maintained  as  they 
must  be,  in  peace,  by  full  and  disciplined  garrisons; 
if  well  provided,  and  calculated  to  stand  regular 
sieges  as  the  present  plans  professed;  and  if  extended 
to  all  the  objects  to  which  the  system  must  inevitably 
lead,  whether  they  were  to  be  considered  as  induce- 
ments to  tempt  a  weak  prince  to  evil  views,  or  as  en- 
gines of  power  in  case  of  actual  rupture  ;  would  in 
truth  present  ten  times  the  means  of  curbing  and 
subduing  the  country  that  could  be  stated  to  arise 
even  from  doubling  the  present  military  establish- 
ment ;  with  this  extraordinary  aggravation  attending 
the  folly  of  consenting  to  such  a  system,  that  those 
very  naval  stores  and  magazines,  the  seed  and  sources 
of  our  future  navy,  the  effectual  preservation  of 
which  was  the  pretence  for  these  unassailable  for- 
tresses, would  in  that  case  become  a  pledge  and 
hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  which,  in  a  country 
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circumstanced    as  this  was,    must   insure   an   tin-  i 
conditional    submission    to   the    most    extravagant 
claims  which  despotism  couhl  dictate."  j 

]n  the  spring  of  1786  commenced  the  proceedings 
ao'ainst  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  Sheridan  was  ac- 
tively engaged  for  several  years.  The  first  difficulty 
encountered,  by  those  who  brought  the  charges,  was 
an  evident  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
;Mr.  Dundas  to  produce  the  necessary  documents. 
At  length  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1786, 
charged  the  late  governor-general  of  Bengal  with 
hio"h  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  lodged  nine 
articles  against  him  on  the  table  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  first  of  these,  which  comprehended 
the  Rohilla  war,  was  lost  on  June  1st.  On  the  13th 
of  the  same  month  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  the 
Benares  charge,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  concurring  in  the 
vote. 

On  February  7th,  17S7,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  Mr.  Sheridan  presented  the  fourth 
charge,  viz.,  the  resumption  of  the  Jaghires,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the  princesses  of 
Oude;  on  which  occasion,  during  a  speech  of  five 
hours  and  a  half,  he  commanded  the  universal  atten- 
tion and  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him. 

"We  can  only  notice  a  few  passages,  but  they 
will  sufficiently  mark  its  high  oratorical  character. 
He  commenced  his  speech  by  some  pointed  allusions 
to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  had  printed 
hand-bills  of  defence,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in 
respect  to  the  present  articles  of  accusation.  Neither 
the  informality  of  any  subsisting  evidence,  nor  the 
adducement  of  any  new  explanations  on  the  part  of 
the  late  chief  justice  of  Bengal,  could  make  the  slight- 
est impression  upon  the  vast  and  strong  body  of  proof 
now  intended  to  be  brought  forward.  The  long  and 
imwearied  attention  paid  by  parliament  to  the  aflairs 
of  India, — the  voluminous  productions  of  their  com- 
mittees,— the  repeated  recommendations  of  his  ma- 
jestv,  —  were  all  undeniable  proofs  of  the  moment  and 
magnitude  of  the  consideration,  and  incontroverti- 
bly  established  this  plain,  broad  fact,  that  parhament 
had  directly  acknowledged  that  the  British  name  and 
character  had  been  dishonoured,  and  rendered  de- 
tested throughout  India,  by  the  malversation  and 
crimes  of  the  principal  servants  of  the  East  India 
company.  To  some  sarcasms  propagated  in  another 
place  he  would  ask,  "  Is  parliament  misspending  its 
time  bv  inquiring  into  the  oppressions  practised 
on  millions  of  unfortunate  persons  ;  and  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  the  daring  dehnquent,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  enormous  tyranny 
and  rapacious  peculation,  to  exemplary  and  condign 
punishment?  Was  it  a  misuse  of  their  functions 
to  be  diligent  in  attempting  to  wipe  ofi"  the  disgrace 
attached  to  the  British  name  in  India,  and  to  rescue 
the  national  character  from  lasting  infamy  ?" 

As  to  the  present  charge,  '"  He  professed  to  God, 
that  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strongest  personal 
conviction ;  and  it  was  from  that  conviction  he  be- 
lieved the  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings,  in  regard  to 
the  nabob  of  Oude  and  the  Begums,  comprehended 
every  species  of  human  oftence.  He  had  proved 
himself  guilty  of  rapacity,  at  once  violent  and  insati- 
able— of  treachery,  cool  and  premeditated, — of  oppres- 
sion, useless  and  unprovoked, — of  breach  of  faith,  un- 
warrantable and  base, — of  cruelty,  im manly  and 
unmerciful.     These  were  the  crimes  of  which,  in  his 
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soul  and  conscience,  he  arraigned  Yrarren  Hastings, 
and  of  which  he  had  the  confidence  to  say  he  should 
convict  him !  As  there  were  gentlemen  ready  to 
stand  up  as  his  advocates, he  challenged  tliem  to  \\atch 
him, — to  watch  if  he  advanced  one  inch  of  assertion 
for  which  he  had  not  solid  ground  :  for  he  trusted 
nothing  to  declamation.  I  desire  credit,"  adds  he, 
"  for  no  fact  which  1  shall  not  j)rove,  and  which  I  do 
not  demonstrate  beyond  the  j)0ssibility  of  refutation. 
I  shall  not  desert  the  clear  and  invincible  ground  of 
truth,  throughout  any  one  particle  of  my  allegations 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  to  obtain  even  a  surrep- 
titious approbation  of  the  measures  he  had  pre-deter- 
mined  to  adopt, — '  the  Begums  being  in  actual  re- 
bellion, might  not  the  nabob  confiscate  their  property?' 
'  Most  undoubtedly,'  was  the  ready  answer  of  the 
judge.  Not  a  syllable  of  inquiry  intervened  as  to  the 
e.vistence  of  the  imputed  rebellion  ;  nor  a  moment's 
pause,  as  to  the  ill  purposes  to  which  the  decision  of 
a  chief  justice  might  be  perverted.  It  was  not  the 
office  of  a  friend  to  mix  the  grave  caution  and  cold 
circumsjiection  of  a  judge  with  an  opinion  taken  in 
such  circumstances  ;  and  Sir  Elijah  had  previously 
declared  that  he  gave  his  advice,  not  as  a  judge,  but 
as  a  friend  ;  a  character  he  equally  preferred,  in  the 
strange  office  which  he  undertook  of  collecting  de- 
fensive affidavits  on  the  subject  of  Benares." 

After  the  orator  had  expatiated,  in  a  vein  of  irony, 
on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Elijah,  M-hom  he  styled  in  ridi- 
cule the  '•  oriental  Grotius,"  who  had  given  "  his 
premature  sanction  for  plundering  the  Begums,"  and 
"become  the  posthumous  support  of  the  expulsion 
and  ])illage  of  the  rajah  Cheit  Sing ;"  he  fully  and 
ably  insisted  on  the  gross  perversion  of  both  the 
judicial  and  executive  power  of  India.  **  At  the  same 
moment,"  continued  he,  "  that  the  sword  of  govern- 
ment was  turned  to  an  assassin's  dagger,  the  pure 
ermine  of  justice  was  stained  and  disgraced  with  the 
basest  and  meanest  contamination.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances did  Mr.  Hastings  complete  the  treaty  of 
Chunar;  a  treaty  which  might  challenge  all  the  trea- 
ties that  ever  subsisted,  for  containing,  in  the  small- 
est compass,  the  most  extensive  treachery.  Mr. 
Hastings  did  not  conclude  that  treaty  until  he  had 
received  from  the  nabob  a  present,  or  rather  a  bribe, 
of  iOO,OOOZ.  The  circumstances  of  this  present 
were  as  extraordinary  as  the  thing  itself.  Four 
months  afterwards,  and  not  till  then,  Mr.  Hastings 
communicated  the  matter  to  the  company.  Unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  however,  this  tardy  disclosure 
was  conveyed  in  words  which  betrayed  his  original 
meaning  ;  for,  with  no  common  incaution,  he  admits 
the  present  was  of  a  magnitude  not  to  be  concealed. 
And  what  was  the  consideration  for  this  extraordi- 
nary bribe  ?  Xo  less  than  the  withdrawing  from 
Oude,  not  only  all  the  English  gentlemen  in  official 
situations^  but  the  whole  also  of  the  English  army ; 
and  that  too  at  the  very  moment  when  he  himself 
had  stated  the  whole  country  of  Oude  to  be  in  open 
revolt  and  rebellion.  Other  very  strange  articles 
were  contained  in  the  same  tz-eaty,  which  nothing 
but  this  infamous  bribe  could  have  occasioned  ;  to- 
gether with  the  reserA'e  which  he  had  in  his  own 
mind,  of  treachery  to  the  nabob  ;  for  the  only  part 
of  the  treaty  which  he  ever  attempted  to  carry  into 
execution  was  to  withdraw  the  English  gentlemen 
from  Oude.  The  nabob,  indeed,  considered  this  as 
essential  to  his  deliverance,  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed rapacity.     Accordingly,  at  the  very  moment, 
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he  pocketed  the  extorted  spoil  of  the  nahob,  with  his 
usual  gvave  hypocrisy  and  cant.  '  Go,'  he  said  to  the 
English  jiifentleinen,  'go,  you  oppressive  rascals;  go 
from  this  worthy,  unhappy  man,  whom  you  have 
plundered,  and  leave  him  to  my  protection.  You 
have  robbed  him, — you  have  plundered  him, — you 
have  taken  advantage  of  his  accumulated  distresses  ; 
but,  please  God,  he  shall  in  future  be  at  rest;  for  I 
have  promised  him  he  shall  never  see  the  face  of  an 
Englishman  again.'  This,  however,  was  the  only 
portion  of  the  treaty  which  he  even  affected  to  fulfil ; 
for  as  to  all  other  parts,  we  learn  from  himself,  that, 
at  the  very  moment  he  made  it,  he  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  nabob.  Accordingly,  he  advised  general, 
instead  of  partial  resumptions,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  defeating  his  views;  and  instead  of  giving 
instant  and  unqualified  assent  to  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  he  perpetually  qualified,  explained,  and  varied 
them  with  new  diminutions  and  reservations.  AVas 
there  any  theory  in  Machiavel,  any  treachery  upon 
record,  any  cold  Italian  fraud,  which  could  in  any 
degree  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  disgusting  hy- 
pocrisy and  unequalled  baseness  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  shown  on  tdat  occasion  ?  But  there  were 
some,  who  found  an  apology  for  the  atrocity  of  these 
crimes  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind ; — but  does  not 
this  quality  arise  out  of  great  actions,  directed  to 
great  ends  ?  In  them,  and  in  them  alone,  we  are  to 
search  for  true  and  estimable  magnanimity  ;  to  them 
only  can  we  justly  affix  the  splendid  title  and  honours 
of  real  greatness.  His  course  was  an  eternal  devia- 
tion from  rectitude, — he  pursued  the  worst  objects 
by  the  worst  means, — he  either  tyrannized  or  deceived, 
and  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  and  a  Scapin.  As 
well  might  the  writhing  obliquity  of  the  serpent  be 
compared  to  the  swift  directness  of  the  arrow,  as  the 
duplicity  of  Mr.  Hastings's  ambition  to  the  simple 
steadiness  of  genuine  magnanimity.  In  his  mind  all 
was  shuffling,  ambiguous,  dark,  insidious,  and  little: 
nothing  simple,  nothing  unmixed  :  all  affected  plain- 
ness and  actual  dissimulation  ;  —  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  contrary  qualities  ;  with  nothing  great  but 
his  crimes  ;  and  even  these,  contrasted  by  the  little- 
ness of  his  motives,  which  at  once  denoted  both  his 
baseness  and  his  meanness,  and  marked  him  for  a 
traitor  and  a  trickster." 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  showed,  by  evidence,  that  the 
twofold  accusation  against  the  Begums  was  unjust; 
and  that,  first,  they  were  not  the  ancient  disturbers  of 
the  government ;  and  secondly,  that  the  charge  of 
having  induced  the  Jaghierdars  to  resist  the  nabob, 
was  no  less  untrue — the  fact,  indeed,  being  fully  sub- 
stantiated, that  no  one  of  these  ever  did  resist.  He 
stated  it  to  be  incontrovertible,  "that  the  Begums 
were  not  concerned  either  in  the  rebellion  of  Bulbud- 
der,  or  the  insurrection  at  Benares ;  nor  did  Mr. 
Hastings  ever  once  seriously  think  them  guilty. 
Their  treasures  were  their  treason ;  and  Asoph  ul 
Dowlah  thought  like  an  unwise  prince  when  he 
blamed  his  father  for  bequeathing  him  so  little  wealth. 
His  father,  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  acted  wisely  in  leaving 
his  son  with  no  temptation  about  him  to  invite  acts 
of  violence  andrapacity.  He  clothed  him  with  poverty 
as  with  a  shield,  and  armed  him  with  necessity  as 
with  a  sword  !  —  The  third  charge  was  equally  false, 
did  they  resist  the  resumption  of  their  own  Jaghier- 
dars ?  Although  they  had  resisted,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  crime,  seeing  that  these  were  confirm- 
ed by  solemn  treaty ;  yet  the  nabob  himself,  with  all 
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the  load  of  oldoquy  imjjuted  to  him,  never  so  much 
,as  accused  them  of  stirring  up  opposition  to  his  au- 
thority. To  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  whole  of  this 
charge,  and  to  show  that  Mr.  Hastings  originally 
projected  the  plunder, — that  he  threw  the  whole 
odium  in  the  first  instance  on  the  nabob,  and  that 
he  ini])uted  the  crimes  to  them  before  he  had  received 
one  of  the  rumours  which  he  afterwards  manufac- 
tured into  affidavits,  would  be  seen  from  the  dates 
of  the  various  ])apers  now  about  to  be  adduced  ; 
which  would  also  implicate  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir 
P>lijah  Iinpey.  "The  Begums,  by  age  and  by  in- 
firmities, were  almost  the  only  persons  in  India  who 
could  not  ha\'e  a  thought  of  distressing  that  govern- 
ment by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  be  protect- 
ed ;  and  to  charge  them  with  a  design  to  depose 
their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  was  equally  odious 
and  absurd.  To  ascrilie  to  the  princesses  those 
insurrections  which  had  constantly  taken  place  in 
Oude,  was  wandering  even  beyond  the  improbabili- 
ties of  fiction  ;  it  might  with  equal  probability  have 
been  insisted  that,  but  for  them,  famine  would  not 
have  pinched,  nor  thirst  have  parched,  nor  extermi- 
nation have  depopulated.  Mr.  Hastings,  wanting  a 
motive  for  his  repacity,  had  found  it  in  fiction.  But 
we  are  told,  '  that  they  complained  of  the  injustice 
done  them.'  And,  God  of  heaven  !  had  they  not  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  injustice, — after  a  solemn 
treaty  violated, — after  being  plundered  of  all  their 
property, — and  on  the  eve  of  the  last  extremity  of 
wretchedness,  were  they  to  be  deprived  of  the  last 
resource  of  imi)otent  wretchedness, — complaint  and 
lamentation  r  Was  it  a  crime  that  they  should  crowd 
together  in  fluttering  trepidation,  like  a  flock  of  rest- 
less birds  on  seeing  the  felon  kite  who,  having  darted 
at  one  devoted  individual,  and  missed  his  aim,  singled 
out  a  new  object,  and  was  springing  on  his  prey  with 
redoubled  vigour  in  his  wing,  and  keener  vengeance 
in  his  eye  ?  The  simple  fact  is,  having  failed  as  to 
Cheit  Sing,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  sum 
of  money  somewhere ;  for  he  knew  that  to  be  the 
never-failing  receipt  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
directors  at  home !  Let  the  fancy  of  the  governor- 
general  but  conceive  the  proud  spirit  of  Sujah  Dow- 
lah, looking  down  upon  the  ruin  and  devastation  of 
his  family,  and  beholding  that  palace  which  had  been 
restored  to  him,  jilundered  by  that  very  army  with 
which  he  himself  had  vanquished  the  Mahrattas ; 
that  very  Middleton,  who  had  been  engaged  in  ma- 
naging the  previous  violations,  most  busy  to  perpe- 
trate the  last ;  that  very  Hastings,  whom  he  had  left, 
on  his  death-bed,  theguardia  nof  his  wife,  and  mother, 
and  family,  turning  all  those  dear  relations,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  solemn  trust,  forth  to  the  merciless  sea- 
sons, and  a  more  merciless  soldiery !  I  have  heard 
of  factions  and  parties  in  this  house,  and  know  that 
they  exist.  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  finds  its 
advocates  among  the  representatives  of  the  people  : 
the  privileges  of  the  peojile  will  find  their  opponents, 
even  among  the  commons  of  England, — there  is  no 
subject  on  which  we  are  not  broken  and  divided, — 
habits,  connexions,  parties,  all  lead  to  diversity  of 
opinion  ;  butwhen  inhumanity  presents  itself  to  obser- 
vation, it  finds  no  division  among  us, — it  is  attacked 
as  the  common  enemy,  and  is  never  left  until  com- 
pletely overthrown.  It  is  not  given  to  this  house 
to  behold  the  objects  of  their  compassion  and  bene- 
volence ;  they  cannot  see  the  workings  of  the  heart, 
the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling  tears,  the  loud  and 
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tremulous  joys  of  the  millions  whom  their  vote  of  this 
night  would  for  ever  save  from  the  cruelty  of  cor- 
rupted power.  But  though  they  could  not  directly 
see  the  effect,  is  not  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  Ijene- 
volence  increased  hy  the  blessing  being  conferred 
unseen  ?  Would  not  the  omnipotence  of  Britain  be 
<lemonslrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations  by  stretch- 
ing its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  by  its 
fiat  distant  millions  from  destruction  ?  And  would 
the  blessings  of  the  people  thus  saved  dissipate  in 
empty  air?  No! — We  shall  constitute  heaven  it- 
self our  proxy,  to  receive  for  us  the  blessings  of  their 
])ious  gratitude,  and  the  prayers  of  their  thanksgiv- 
ing. It  is  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  I  move 
you  on  this  charge,  '  that  Warren  Hastings  be  im- 
peached.' " 

The  subject  of  this  accusation,  including  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Jaghires,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
treasures  of  the  princesses  of  Oude,  was  particularly 
calculated  to  display  all  the  pathetic  power,  and  call 
forth  all  the  energies  of  the  orator.  His  speech  oc- 
cupied a  period  of  nearly  six  hours  in  delivery,  and 
so  brilliant  was  the  eloquence,  and  so  argumentative 
the  mode  adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  that  when 
Mr.  Sheridan  sat  down,  the  whole  house,  as  if  fas- 
cinated with  his  eloquence,  after  a  short  pause,  burst 
into  an  involuntary  tumult  of  applause.  Mr.  Burke 
declared  it  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  effort  he 
had  ever  witnessed ;  while  Mr.  Fox  said,  "  all  that 
he  had  ever  heard, — all  that  he  had  ever  read,  when 
compared  with  it,  dwindled  into  nothing,  and  va- 
nished like  vapour  before  the  sun."  Even  Mr.  Pitt 
acknowledged,  "  that  it  surpassed  all  the  eloquence 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  possessed  every 
thing  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish,  to  agitate  and 
control  the  human  mind." 

The  next  great  object  in  which  we  find  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan engaged  was  the  contest  in  parliament  relative 
to  the  aflairs  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  On  coming  of 
age,  in  1783,  the  ministers  had  proposed  to  settle 
the  establishment  of  his  royal  highness  at  100,000/. 
per  annum  ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
king,  and  50,000/.  per  annum  only  was  allowed.  In 
1786  a  debt  was  found  to  be  contracted  of  150,000/.; 
and  as  the  king  refused  to  grant  any  relief,  the 
prince  immediately  dismissed  all  the  officers  of  his 
court,  and  reduced  his  household  to  that  of  a  private 
gentleman;  while  a  sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum  was 
set  apart,  and  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for 
the  payment  of  debts.  In  this  state  of  embarrass- 
ment, Mr.  Alderman  Newnham,  in  April  17S7, 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  relief;  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
on  this,  and  every  subsequent  occasion,  took  a  warm 
and  animated  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  royal  highness. 
In  1789  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  respecting 
the  regency  question,  on  which  occasion  he  combated 
with  great  force  and  ability  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Soon  after  this  the  French 
revolution  became  an  object  of  great  importance ; 
and  on  the  army  estimates  being  moved  for  on 
February  9,  both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  paid  a  tribute  of 
applause  to  those  who  had  produced  that  great  event. 
He  deprecated  the  unqualified  abuse  and  abhorrence 
of  Mr.  Burke,  and  conceived  that  revolution  to  be 
fully  as  just,  and  necessary,  and  glorious,  as  our  own 
in  1688.  He  at  the  same  time  defended  the  general 
views  and  conduct  of  the  national  assembly,  and 
could  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  charge 
of  "liaving  overturned  the  laws,  the  justice,  and  the 


revenues  of  their  country.  What  were  their  laws  ? 
— the  arbitrary  mandates  of  capricious  despotism. 
What  their  justice? — the  partial  adjudications  of 
venal  magistrates.  What  their  revenues? — national 
bankruptcy."  Mr.  Burke,  in  reply,  declared  "that 
henceforth  his  honourable  friend  and  he  were  sepa- 
rated in  politics." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Sheridan  gave  a 
bold  and  decisive  opinion  relative  to  the  baseness, 
cruelty,  and  injustice  of  the  slave  trade.  He  inces- 
santly urged  the  house  to  come  to  an  immediate 
determination  relative  to  that  crying  outrage;  and 
added,  that  the  power  possessed  by  a  West  India 
planter  over  his  slaves  was  such  as  no  human 
creature  ought  to  be  suff'ered  to  exercise.  On  this 
subject,  as  well  as  on  a  reform  of  parliament,  he  was 
equally  strenuous  and  uniform,  whether  in  or  out  of 
place;  and,  indeed,  as  to  his  pohtical  conduct,  no 
man  in  England  was  ever  less  impeachable  than  the 
member  for  Stafford. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
he  found  a  formidable  ojiponent  in  Sheridan.  The 
most  trifling,  as  well  as  the  most  important  measures 
of  the  youthful  jjremier  were  sure  to  be  exposed  to 
the  keenest  shafts  of  his  satire,  the  masked  batteries 
of  his  wit,  or  the  still  more  formidable  ordnance  of 
powerful  arguments  which  he  marshalled  in  hostile 
array  against  the  indignant  treasury  bench.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Pitt's  perfumery  bill  was  ridiculed 
with  the  happiest  irony,  and  the  defects  of  the 
Irish  propositions  were  searched  into  with  an  eagle's 
eye.  While  debating  on  the  fourth  article,  he  dis- 
played great  knowledge  both  of  the  common,  and 
relative  interests  of  England  and  Ireland;  and,  in- 
stead of  seeming,  as  he  actually  was,  a  gay,  desul- 
tory, dissipated  man,  a  manufacturer  from  Lanca- 
shire or  Belfast  would  have  supposed  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  behind  the  counter,  and  applied 
himself,  from  his  earliest  infancj',  to  the  considera- 
tion of  mercantile  affairs  alone. 

The  charms  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  conversation  have 
been  already  alluded  to;  and  it  may  be  fairly  added, 
they  were  accompanied  with  a  sort  of  "witchery," 
that  enchanted  all  his  companions,  and  generally 
prolonged  the  pleasures  of  the  festive  board  until 
the  morning's  dawn;  or  rather,  until  broad  daylight. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown ;  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  Carlton  House;  and  in  his  turn,  often  enter- 
tained his  royal  highness  at  home.  In  fine,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  great  favourite;  and  every  one 
prognosticated  tliat  at  the  first  opportunity  Sheridan 
could  not  fail  of  enjoying  a  high  and  distinguished 
situation  in  the  public  councils  of  his  country.  This 
opportunity  seemed  actually  to  have  occurred,  and 
at  a  moment  too  when  it  was  least  expected.  In 
1 7SS,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  his  majesty 
had  gone  to  Cheltenham,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
derived  great  and  essential  benefits  from  the  waters. 
On  his  return,  however,  in  the  autumn,  some  extra- 
ordinary symptoms  were  discovered;  and  it  was  no 
longer  to  be  concealed  that  a  mental  derangement 
had  occurred,  which  totally  precluded  him  from 
transacting  public  business. 

On  the  2Sth  of  November  the  state  of  the  king's 
health  was  officially  notified  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment; and  on  the  4th  of  December  the  examination 
of  the  physicians  upon  oath  was  submitted  to  their 
inspection  by   the   privy  council.      A   contest  for 
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power  immediately  ensued  ;  and  Mr.  Fo.t,  who  was 
at  this  period  in  Italy,  was  instantly  recalled,  to  be 
the  effective  leader  of  administration:  for  tht^  prince 
of  Wales  was  displeased  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  other 
ministers,  at  this  critical  moment;  while  he  deemed 
himself  under  great  and  lasting  obligations  to  the 
opposition,  the  members  of  which  had  always  advo- 
cated his  cause.  In  short,  the  list  of  a  new  cabinet, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Portland  was  to  be  the  ostensi- 
ble chief,  was  actually  prepared,  and  Sheridan  was 
to  have  occui)ied  a  high  and  honourable  station  in  it. 

When  the  mutiny  occurred  at  the  Nore,  Mr. 
Sheridan  arose  in  his  place,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  supported  the  ministers ;  and  when  this 
country  was  threatened  with  an  invasion,  he  publicly 
avowed,  "that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  his 
majesty  possessed  an  undoubted  right  to  call  on  his 
subjects,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  for  their  zeal- 
ous co-operation  in  supporting  the  due  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  in  giving  every  possible  efficiency  to 
the  measures  of  government."  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  considered  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  both  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  war  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
conducted  it,  objectionable  in  the  extreme.  Accord- 
mgly,  in  1793,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
"  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  and  opposed  all  the  re- 
strictions on  that  noble  instrument  of  public  liberty. 
He  also  contended  against  the  unjust  mode  of  govern- 
ment adopted  for,  or  rather  against,  the  Irish  nation; 
and  so  sensible  was  the  minister  himself  of  this  fact 
that  he  actually  formed  the  project  of  an  union  with 
the  sister  nation,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  which 
was,  by  assimilating  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
both  kingdoms,  to  meliorate  the  fate  and  condition 
of  our  fellow  subjects.  Meanwhile  an  event  occurred, 
which  it  was  thought  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
war  and  given  to  the  opposition  a  permanent  hold 
of  power.  On  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville ; 
and  they  and  their  friends,  constituting  what  was 
then  termed  "  all  the  talents  of  the  country,"  imme- 
diately occupied  the  great  offices  of  state.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Sheridan  was  nominated  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  obtained  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  estimated  at  4000/.  per  annum.  It  would  have 
been  happy,  both  for  himself  and  his  family,  if  he 
had  accepted  a  patent  place  for  life  of  2000/.  a -year, 
as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Fox,  but  he  declined  this  pro- 
position, and  on  a  new  writ  being  issued  for  Stafford, 
he  was  rechosen,  for  the  last  time,  February  10,  1806. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Sheridan  became  a  popular  candi- 
date for  the  city  of  Westminster,  but  Lord  Cochrane 
obtained  a  decisive  majority.  During  this  second 
contest,  he  maintained,  from  the  hustings,  that  it 
was  his  intention,  were  he  returned,  to  attempt  the 
accomplishment  of  two  objects,  highly  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents;  "the  first  of 
these  was  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  hired  ma- 
gistracy of  Westminster;  and  the  second,  to  prevent 
the  publicans  from  being  entirely  dependent  on  the 
brewers."  He  concluded  by  confessing,  "  that  the 
chief  motive  of  the  present  struggle,  was  to  seat  his 
son  for  Ilchester,  and  himself  for  Westminster;  so 
that  liberty  might  have  two  friends  instead  of  one  in 
the  house  of  commons." 

Having  thus  failed  in  the  second  city  in  the  king- 
dom, Mr.  Sheridan  was  nominated  for  the  borough 
just  alluded  to,  and  continued  to  represent  that  place 
during  two  parliaments.     But  he  no  longer  distin- 
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guished  himself  by  the  ardour  of  his  attacks,  tha 
brilliancy  of  his  replies,  the  pertinacity  and  prompt- 
ness of  his  questions.  In  short,  he  but  seldom  at- 
tended the  house,  and  seemed  to  have  deserted  his 
party,  which  soon  afforded  it  but  too  good  an  apology 
for  that  utter  desertion  and  abandonment  of  him- 
self. The  first  Mrs.  Sheridan  having  died  of  a  de- 
cline in  1792,  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  years. 
Miss  Ogle,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Newton 
Ogle,  dean  of  Winchester,  became  the  object  of  his 
attentions.  On  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  an  estate 
at  PoUesden,  near  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  was  pur- 
chased chiefly  with  her  fortune;  and  there  they  oc- 
casionally resided,  during  several  years.  A  grant, 
from  the  prince,  of  the  receiver-generalship  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  estimated  perhaps  too  high  at 
1200/.  a  year,  was  soon  after  added  to  his  income. 
He  had  also  a  valuable  interest  in  Drury  Lane  theatre ; 
and  his  appearance  in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  de- 
fence of  his  claims,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  tribunal.  On  this  occasion  he  displayed 
an  unusual  portion  of  acuteness  and  penetration  ;  he 
entered  into  the  minutiae  of  accounts  with  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  precision ;  and  while,  as  usual,  he 
charmed  all  around  him.  Lord  Eldon  himself  de- 
clared from  the  bench,  that  he  had  convinced  him 
of  every  thing  but  his  "  own  prudence  !" 

At  length  Mr.  Whitbread,  wishing  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  Drury  Lane  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  public  and  the  proprietors,  undertook  both  the 
reform  and  management  of  that  theatre,  and  perished 
in  the  attempt.  Mr.  Sheridan,  now  no  longer  ia 
office,  or  even  in  parliament,  had  obtained,  however, 
a  valuable  consideration  for  his  claims.  But  former 
debts,  and  present  expences,  soon  swallowed  up  the 
sum  assigned  to  him,  large  as  it  was.  Such  was  hia 
constitutional  imprudence  that  he  is  actually  said  to 
have  carried  a  large  portion  of  it  loosely  rolled  up  in 
his  coat  pocket,  and  to  have  satisfied  the  demands 
against  him  as  they  occurred,  without  giving  himself 
any  particular  trouble  in  counting  the  bank  notes. 
At  length,  as  had  been  long  expected  by  all  around 
him,  disease  began  to  threaten  his  hfe.  In  the  spring- 
of  1816  his  constitution  was  completely  broken  up, 
his  money  spent,  and  his  fate  pronounced  inevitable. 
At  this  critical  and  alarming  period  he  was  attended 
by  the  Drs.  Baillie  and  Baines ;  and  it  is  said  to  be 
attributed  to  their  firmness  alone  that  the  myrmidons 
of  the  law  did  not  seize  upon  his  body,  as  they  had 
repeatedly  done  on  his  effects.  And  yet,  at  this  very 
period,  so  loud  and  frequent  were  the  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  their  patient  that  it  was  found  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  take  down  the  knocker  from  the 
street  door  to  avoid  noise.  On  this  occasion,  also, 
two  gentlemen  remained  faithful,  when  he  appeared 
to  be  deserted  by  all  the  world  :  the  one  a  poet,  the 
other  a  prelate.  Both  administered  to  his  necessi- 
ties to  the  very  last ;  and  to  these  he  added  another 
constant  and  sincere  friend.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  on  this  trying  occasion  he  experienced 
all  the  consolation  that  could  be  derived  from  the 
presence  of  a  beloved  son,  and  the  kind,  affectionate, 
and  faithful  attentions  of  a  wife,  who  closed  his  eyes, 
and  received  his  last  sigh,  on  Sunday  the  7th  of 
July,  1816. 

Mr.  Sheridan  must  have  been  originally  favoured 
by  nature  with  a  strong  constitution.     The  dissipa- 
tion of  forty  winters  had   not  injured  his  matchless 
eloquence  or  impaired  his  astonishing  memorv.     It 
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was  not  until  a  little  before  his  demise  that  he  ceased 
to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act  like  himself. 

Although  the  finances  of  the  Sheridan  family  were 
in  a  deplorable  state,  and  the  funeral  therefore  in- 
tended to  be  simple  and  inexpensive,  yet  there  was 
something  grand  and  imposing  in  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  intervention  of  an  old,  faithful,  and  tried  associate, 
Mr.  Moore,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Coventry.  That 
gentleman  had  the  corpse  brought,  on  the  day  ante- 
cedent to  the  burial,  to  his  own  house,  in  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster;  and  having  assembled 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  there,  and 
all  such  as  were  desirous  to  jiay  a  compliment  to  his 
memory,  the  procession  set  out  for  Westminster 
Abbey,  accompanied  liy  many  persons  of  senatorial 
rank,  headed  by  one  of  the  royal  dukes. 


—SHERLOCK,  THOMAS. 


SHERIDAN,  THOMAS,  an  Irish  divine,  who 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  He  was  a  pro- 
testant,  we  are  told,  "  and  a  man  of  very  generous 
sentiment;  well  beloved  in  his  neighbourhood  for 
his  hospitable  disposition,  and  particularly  esteemed 
by  the  gentry  around  on  account  of  his  spirit  as  a 
sportsman  and  his  superior  skill  in  the  management 
of  horses  and  dogs.  That  knowledge  and  libe- 
rality, however,  which  raised  him  in  the  estimation 
ot  his  neighbours,  only  served  to  impoverish  his 
circumstances,  and  to  embarrass  him  in  difficulties. 
These  were  at  last  so  great  that,  though  he  contrived 
to  give  his  only  son  Thomas  an  excellent  education 
at  the  school  of  Cavan,  he  found  himself  incapable 
of  supporting  him  at  the  university.  Such  was 
the  great-grandfather  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
As  to  his  grandfather,  we  find,  that  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  through  the  recommendation  of  his  relation. 
Dr.  AVilliam  Sheridan,  "the  deprived  bishop  of 
Kilmore,"  and  some  friends  of  the  family,  he  was 
entered  a  scholar  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  "  Here 
he  pin-sued  his  studies,  with  great  credit,  and 
procured  the  good  opinion  of  his  superiors  by  his 
readiness  to  oblige,  and  the  friendship  of  his  com- 
panions by  his  pleasantry.  Having  taken  his  de- 
grees, and  entered  into  orders,  he  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship,  but  soon  lost  the  benefit  of  it  by  marrying 
before  he  had  obtained  such  a  provision  in  the 
church  as  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  family. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Macfadden,  the  only  child 
of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 
Having  thus  made  a  serious  change  in  his  condition, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  removed 
to  Dublin.  The  house  which  he  took  for  a  school 
was  called  King  James's  Mint,  because,  while  that 
unfortunate  monarch  resided  in  Ireland,  his  neces- 
sities obliged  him  to  adopt  a  coinage  there,  of  base 
metal,  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  Such  was  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Sheridan  as  a  scholar,  and  so 
well  was  he  respected  for  his  good  nature  and 
entertaining  qualities,  that  his  school  rapidly  ac- 
(juired  distinction,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils 
increased  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  What  served 
to  enhance  his  importance,  and  multiply  his  gains, 
if  he  had  properly  improved  that  connexion,  was 
the  friendship  which  he  formed  with  Dr.  Swift." 
But  it  was  impossible  even  for  the  dean  to  assist 
such  a  man  as  this.     He  actually  dissipated  the  sum 


of  1000/.  per  annum,  arising  from  his  pupils,  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  in  the  company  of  worth- 
less  flatterers.  He  next  refused  the  endowed  gram- 
mar-school of  Armagh,  worth  400Z.  per  annum,  to 
which  he  might  have  carried  the  students,  who  were 
greatly  attached  to  him,  because  he  could  not  banish 
himself  from  the  temptations  of  the  capital ;  his 
name  was  struck  out  of  the  hst  of  royal  chaplains 
in  consequence  of  some  omission  on  his  part ;  he 
next  exchanged  a  living  he  bad  obtained  near  Cork 
for  one  of  half  the  value  in  a  more  distant  spot :  he 
then  mortgaged  his  lands  without  lessening  his 
expenses,  and  we  find  him  at  last  residing  at  Cavan, 
on  an  abridged  income  of  only  80/.  a-year !  The 
next  generation  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired 
additional  prudence.  Thomas  Sheridan,  M.  A.,  the 
third  son  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  was  educated,  first  at 
Westminster  school,  and  then  at  the  university  of 
Dublin.  During  his  residence  at  the  latter,  he  con- 
ceived "  the  romantic  idea,  that  oratory,  or  rather 
elocution,  constituted  the  first  of  human  accomplish- 
ments." Accordingly,  having  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish himself  for  that  purpose,  on  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1742-3,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  Richard 
III.  at  Smock  Alley  theatre.  He  obtained  much 
celebrity  in  his  new  profession  both  at  Dublin  and 
London.  He,  however,  became  a  manager,  and 
that  circumstance  led  him  to  ruin,  especially  after 
the  establishment  of  a  rival  theatre.  He  then 
left  the  stage,  and  for  some  time  employed  himself 
in  lecturing  on  elocution,  but  on  his  obtaining  a 
pension  of  200/.  per  annum,  he  came  to  England, 
and  resided  for  some  years  at  Windsor.  His  death 
took  place  in  1788,  while  on  his  road  to  Lisbon,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health ;  when, however,  he  arrived  at 
Margate,  previous  to  embarkation,  his  health  would 
not  allow  him  to  proceed  further,  and  he  ended  his 
days  in  that  town. 

SHERLOCK,  WILLIAM,  an  episcopal  clergy- 
man, who  was  born  at  Southwark  about  1641,  and 
studied  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity 
in  1680.  After  the  revolution,  having  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.,  he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  pastoral  office  ;  but,  on  his  subse- 
quent compliance,  he  was  restored,  and  in  1691 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  His  death 
took  place  in  1707.  Dr.  Sherlock  distinguished 
himself  as  a  polemical  divine  against  the  dissenters, 
and  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Dr.  South  re- 
lative to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His  works  on 
practical  theology,  especially  his  discourses  on  death 
and  on  judgment,  are  much  esteemed,  and  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions. 

SHERLOCK,  THOMAS,  son  of  the  preceding, 
a  divine,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1678,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1714  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Catharine  Hall,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Chichester  in  1716,  after  which  he 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Hoadly,  in 
defence  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  In  1725 
he  published  discourses  on  prophecy,  intended  to 
obviate  the  infidel  objections  of  Anthony  CoUins. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  in  1728,  succeeded  Hoadly  in  the 
bishopric  of  Bangor,  and  in  1734,  in  that  of  Salis- 
bury. He  was  offered  the  primacy  on  the  decease 
of  Archbishop  Potter  in  1747,  but  he  refused  it; 
and,  the  following  year,  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
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of  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1761 
Bishop  Sherlock  was  the  author  of  "  The  Trial  of  the 
Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  ;"  and  his 
sermons  are  among  the  hest  specimens  of  English 
pulpit  eloquence  extant. 

SHERWIN,  JOHN  KEYSE,  an  eminent  histo- 
rical engraver,  who  was  all  the  early  part  of  his  life 
employed  in  the  art  of  wood-cutting.  He,  how- 
ever, at  last  obtained  better  employment,  and  became 
a  pupil  to  the  celebrated  artist  Bartolozzi,  under 
whom  he  improved  rapidly.  Among  his  best  works 
are  the  engravings  of  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen 
in  the  Garden,  and  Christ  leaving  the  Cross.  He 
died  at  a  comparativelv  early  age  in  1790. 

SHERWOOD,  WILLIAM.— This  highly  respect- 
able bookseller  and  publisher  was  born  at  Bristol  in 
1776.  His  father  and  mother  died  young,  and  after 
visiting  Monmouth,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time,  he  ultimately  settled  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Symonds  in  Paternoster  Row.  In  1806  Mr.  Sher- 
wood entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Neely 
and  Jones,  and  carried  on  the  business  with  them  till 
1826,  when  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Piper,  and  we  need  hardly  add,  that  the 
firm  justly  acquired  a  high  character  for  the  integrity 
and  punctuality  of  its  dealings.  Mr.  Sherwood  en- 
joyed good  health  till  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  September  7th,  1837-  On 
the  17th  of  the  previous  month  he  felt  unwell,  and 
said  he  could  not  see  to  read  ;  he  lay  down  for  some 
time  on  the  sofa,  when  his  daughter  arrived  and  took 
him  from  Paternoster  Row.  On  the  way  home  to 
Holloway  he  appears  to  have  lost  all  consciousness  ; 
he  was  seen  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  Tweedie  and  bled 
from  the  arm  as  well  as  cupped.  He  partially  reco- 
vered from  some  dangerous  symptoms  which  fol- 
lowed ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  right  side  was 
paralyzed  ;  the  power  of  motion  was  lost,  but  a  dull 
sensibility  remained  in  the  side  to  the  last.  After  the 
first  shock  he  could  never  speak  distinctly,  but  ap- 
peared conscious,  recognised  persons,  burst  into  tears 
when  Mrs.  Sherwood  (who  had  been  ill  herself)  ap- 
proached him,  and  warmly  pressed  the  hands  of  some 
medical  friends  who  visited  him. 

Mr.  Sherwood's  private  character  was  unsullied, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  his  home,  to  which  he  was  de- 
votedly attached,  formed  the  only  solace  from  the 
most  severe  toil  in  his  extensive  business.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  the  firm  materially  benefitted 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  by  their  cy- 
clopaedia of  that  science. 

SHIELD,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  musical  com- 
poser, who  was  born  at  Shalwell  in  1749-  He  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  music  from  his  father, 
a  singing-master,  and  at  the  early  age  of  six  began  to 
practice  the  violin,  and  afterwards  the  harpsichord, 
on  both  of  which  instruments,  but  particularly  the 
♦former,  he  soon  acquired  considerable  proficiency. 
When  he  had  attained  his  ninth  year  he  lost  his  fa- 
ther, who  left  a  widow  and  four  children  with  very 
scanty  means  of  subsistence.  As  it  now  became  im- 
peratively necessary  that  he  should  think  of  some 
business  as  a  future  means  of  subsistence,  he  had 
the  choice  proposed  to  him  of  becoming  a  sailor  or  a 
boat-builder.  He  fixed  on  the  last,  and  was  accord- 
ingly bound  apprentice  to  Edward  Davison  of  North 
Shields.  He  has  often  been  heard  to  describe  his 
feelings  when  he  packed  up  his  clothes,  not  forgetting 
his  vioUn  and  little  stock  of  music  left  him  by  his  fa- 
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ther,  bade  adieu  to  his  mother,  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  proceeded  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  place  of 
his  destination.  He,  however,  found  a  kind  and  in- 
dulgent master,  who,  so  far  from  checking  him  in 
his  favourite  pursuit,  encouraged  his  love  for  music, 
and  even  forwarded  his  views  by  enabling  him  in  se- 
veral instances  to  turn  his  talents  on  the  violin  to 
account  by  ])laying  at  the  musical  meetings  of  North 
Shields,  as  well  as  at  the  parties  of  the  principal  fa- 
milies of  the  town. 

As  soon  as  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  was  ex- 
pired he  resolved  to  quit  the  trade  of  boat-buildmg 
and  devote  himself  to  an  art  to  which  his  disposition 
inclined  him,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  which  the  encou- 
ragement he  had  already  received  operated  as  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus.  He  had  by  this  time  made  such 
|)rogress  on  the  violin  as  to  be  able  to  lead  the 
Newcastle  subscription  concerts,  where  he  repeatedly 
played  the  solo  parts  of  Geminiani's  and  Giardini's 
concertos.  His  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
celebrated  Avison,  known  by  his  elegant  "  Essay  on 
Musical  Expression,"  who,  with  the  kindness  which 
characterised  him,  gave  him  lessons  in  thorough  bass. 
He  shortly  after  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  profited  by  this  instruction.  A 
new  church  was  to  be  consecrated  at  Sunderland  :  he 
composed  an  anthem  for  the  occasion,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  performed  by  the  choir  of  Durham  cathe- 
dral to  an  immense  congregation.  The  best  judges 
pronoimced  it  an  excellent  specimen  of  church  music ; 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  invited  him  to  their 
tables,  and  his  reputation  began  to  rise  from  that 
moment. 

He  was  shortly  afterwards  invited  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  fashionable  concerts  at  Scarborough, 
and  became  the  leader  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
for  which  he  composed  several  songs  written  by  his 
friend,  the  much-admired  pastoral  poet,  Cunning- 
ham, who  was  an  actor  in  the  Scarborough  company 
at  that  period.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
those  well-known  performers,  Borghi  and  Fischer, 
who  were  so  satisfied  with  his  talents  and  execution 
that  they  strongly  advised  him  to  visit  London,  and 
afterwards  represented  his  abilities  in  so  favourable  a 
light  to  the  celebrated  Giardini,  leader  of  the  band  at 
the  opera  house,  that  an  engagement  was  offered  him 
in  that  orchestra,  which  he  accepted.  He  took  his 
station  among  the  second  violins  ;  but  the  season  fol- 
lowing, attracting  the  notice  of  Mr.  Cramer,  who  had 
become  leader,  he  was  promoted  tO  the  rank  of  prin- 
cipal viola,  a  post  which  he  retained  for  upwards  of 
eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Shield's  first  appearance  as  a  dramatic  com- 
poser was  in  the  year  1778,  in  the  music  to  the  after- 
piece of  "The  Flitch  of  Bacon,"  which  obtained 
great  success.  The  words  were  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bate,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley, 
being  also  his  first  dramatic  attempt.  Some  time 
after  this  he  accepted  the  situation  of  composer  to 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  in  which  capacity  several  of 
his  most  popular  works  were  ))roduced.  A  difference, 
however,  between  himself  and  the  manager  respect- 
ing pecuniary  matters,  induced  the  former,  after  hav- 
ing filled  the  situation  for  several  years  with  great 
success,  to  send  in  his  resignation.  In  the  year  1790, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Taplow,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn;  and  he  has 
been  heard  to  declare  that  he  gained  more  imj)ort- 
ant  information  in  four  days'  communion  with 
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that  founder  of  a  style  which  has  given  fame  to  so 
many  imitators,  than  ever  he  did  by  the  best  directed 
studies  of  any  part  of  his  life.  "I  had  seen  him," 
says  Shield,  "  at  the  concert  of  ancient  music  the 
preceding  evening;  and,  having  observed  his  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  rapture  and  astonishment  at 
the  performance  of  the  chorus  in  "Joshua,"  "The 
nations  tremble  at  the  dreadful  sound,"  I  took  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  asking  his  opinion  of  that 
composition.  His  reply  was, '  I  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  music,  but  never  knew  half  its  powers 
till  I  heard  this.  I  am  quite  certain,'  added  he,  'that 
only  one  author,  and  that  author  inspired,  ever  did, 
or  ever  could,  pen  so  sublime  a  composition.'" 

On  his  return  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1792, 
Mr.  Shield  renewed  his  engagement  with  the  ma- 
nager of  Covent  Garden  theatre  ;  but  another  differ- 
ence of  a  pecuniary  nature  arising,  he  entirely  re- 
linquished that  situation  and  devoted  his  time  to 
other  musical  pursuits.  His  residence  in  Italy, 
though  short,  was  followed  by  the  most  important 
results  to  him,  as  a  musical  critic  and  writer  on  the 
principles  of  the  art,  for  it  removed  many  prejudices 
at  that  time  not  uncommon  among  English  musicians, 
and  furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for  think- 
ing, of  which  his  active  and  intelligent  mind  made 
the  best  possible  use.  But  it  is  quite  erroneous  to 
state  that  as  a  composer  he  derived  much  advantage 
from  this  tour :  his  two  best  operas,  namely,  "  Rosina" 
and  "  The  Poor  Soldier,"  were  produced  several  years 
anterior  to  his  Italian  journey.  In  these  he  displayed 
that  genius  for  melody  which  no  study,  no  inter- 
course with  even  the  greatest  of  foreign  artists, 
could  have  imparted,  or  in  any  considerable  degree 
have  improved,  and  melody  was  his  forte.  Of  the 
advantages  gained  from  his  Italian  journey  he  gave 
no  mean  proof,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  well-known  "  Introduction  to  Har- 
mony." The  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  faci- 
litate the  acquisition  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
harmony,  by  simplifying  its  laws,  and  divesting  the 
science  of  that  forbidding  complexity  which  deters 
60  many  from  venturing  into  its  precints.  In  1809 
Mr.  Shield  printed  a  volume  of  ballads,  rounds,  glees, 
duets,  terzettos,  &c.  under  the  title  of  "  A  Cento ;" 
but,  being  published  by  subscription,  its  circulation 
was  rather  limited. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William  Parsons  in  1817,  the 
prince  regent  (afterwards  George  IV.)  advanced 
Mr.  Shield  to  the  situation  of  master  of  the  band  of 
musicians  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  This  appoint- 
ment was  given  in  a  manner  as  creditable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  illustrious  personage  who  bestowed 
it  as  to  the  professional  and  general  character  of 
him  on  whom  it  was  conferred.  The  prince,  who 
had  long  known  Mr.  Shield's  value,  both  as  a 
musician  and  as  a  member  of  society,  seized  the  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  serving  a  dis- 
tinguished artist  and  a  man  whom  he  esteemed,  with- 
out waiting  for  even  the  slightest  request ;  and  when 
Mr.  Shield  attended  at  the  pavilion  to  express  his 
gratitude,  his  royal  highness  interrupted  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  acknowledgments,  by  the  llattering 
words, — "  My  dear  Shield,  the  place  is  your  due  ; 
your  merits,  independently  of  my  regard,  entitle  you 
to  it."  At  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  he,  in  his 
robes  of  office,  conducted  the  musical  part  of  that 
ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  as  the  per- 
formance of  an  ode  at  St.  James's  palace  on  the 
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king's  birth-day  and  new  year's  day  never  was  called 
for  during  the  time  he  held  the  appointment  of  mas- 
ter of  the  band,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  showing 
his  zeal  in  the  execution  of  this,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  duty  that  used  to  attach  to  the  office.  He 
enjoyed  his  250/.  per  annum,  rather  as  the  reward  of 
past  services  than  as  a  retaining  fee  for  services  never, 
perhaps,  intended  to  be  required.  Mr.  Shield  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  that  body  which  has 
wrought  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the  musical  taste 
of  this  country,  the  philharmonic  society,  though 
he  never  took  any  active  share  in  its  management. 
Indeed  he  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  rather 
earlier  than  usual.  He  was  naturally  disposed  to 
corpulency,  the  tendency  to  which  was  not  diminished 
by  the  sedentary  habits  that  grew  on  him.  During 
the  few  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  health  and  strength 
visibly  declined,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
of  1828,  symptoms  of  water  on  the  chest  assumed  too 
decided  a  character  to  be  mistaken.  The  disease 
made  rapid  progress,  and  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1829,  he  expired  at  his  house  in  Berner's  Street, 
where  he  had  long  resided. 

SHIPLEY,  WILLIAM,  an  English  divine  who 
was  born  in  October  1745,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
sent  to  Westminster  school ;  but  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  father,  in  1760,  to  the  deanery  of  Win- 
chester, he  was  removed  to  the  college  there ;  from 
whence  he  went  to  Oxford  in  1763,  and  was  admitted 
student  of  Christ  Church,  of  which  society  his  father 
had  been  a  canon  some  few  years  before.  Here  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1770,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  collated  by  his  father,  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Wrexham,  Denbighshire,  when  he 
left  the  university,  and  from  that  time  resided  in 
Wales.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Herring  in  1774,  hu 
succeeded  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Asaph,  and  likewise 
to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  that  diocese.  From 
his  father,  a  prelate  of  whose  distinguished  and  vene- 
rable character  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  speak  at 
large,  the  dean  inherited  a  sincere  attachment  to  our 
excellent  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  to 
those  liberal  principles  which  produced  the  revolu- 
tion and  established  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms.  It  was  the  defence  of 
these  principles  that  engaged  him  in  the  contest, 
which,  at  the  time,  drew  the  general  attention  of  the 
public,  and  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  his 
manly  and  disinterested  character  ;  for  the  principles 
which  he  maintained  were  then  no  longer  fashionable. 

With  this  contest  is  connected  the  illustrious  name 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  not  long  afterwards  be- 
came the  dean's  brother-in-law,  by  his  marriage 
with  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  About  the  close  of  the  American  war 
that  steady  friend  to  liberty  had  written  and  pub- 
lished a  little  piece  on  the  subject  of  government, 
entitled,  "A  Dialogue  between  a  Gentleman  and  a 
Farmer."  Of  this  piece  he  was  the  known  and  ac- 
knowledged author.  The  dean  of  St.  Asaph  re- 
published it  in  Wales,  upon  which  he  was  indicted 
for  a  libel  by  a  political  adversary.  The  prosecution 
was  long  and  vexatious ;  for  the  prosecutor,  after 
twice  bringing  the  cause  for  trial  into  the  Welsh 
court,  suddenly  removed  it  by  certiorari  to  Shrews- 
bury. When  it  came  there  to  a  hearing  before  Mr, 
Justice  BuUer,  the  jury  were  inclined  to  negative  the 
charge  of  libel,  and  refused  to  give  a  general  verdict 
i  against  the  dean.     In  this  celebrated  trial  the  real 
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question  was,  whether  or  not  the  matter  was  libellous ; 
and  the  single  point  in  debate,  whether  or  not  the 
jury  were  to  decide  upon  it.  For  the  prosecution  it 
was  contended,  that  they  were  not ;  and  the  judge,  in 
summing  up,  inculcated  the  same  doctrine,  which 
indeed  at  that  period  was  generally  current  in  the 
courts.  Tlie  jury,  however,  gave  a  verdict,  by  which 
they  found  the  publishing  only  ;  evidently  meaning 
that  they  found  nothing  libellous  in  the  matter  :  but 
this  verdict  not  satisfying  the  judge,  it  was  altered, 
by  the  suggestion  of  the  prosecutor's  counsel  (Mr. 
Bearcroft),  and  given,  according  to  his  dictation,  in 
these  words,  "  guilty  of  publishing,  but  whether  a 
libel  or  no  we  do  not  find."  The  case  was  then 
brought  up  for  judgment  into  the  king's  bench,  when 
that  court  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  a  flaw  in  some 
part  of  the  proceedings,  and  thereupon  quashed  the 
whole.  Such  was  the  termination  of  that  long-pro- 
tracted case  ;  Imt  it  led  to  an  alteration  which  was 
made  some  years  afterwards  in  the  law  of  libel,  or 
rather  in  the  practice  of  the  courts.  We  allude  to 
the  statute  by  which,  in  cases  of  libel,  the  jury  are 
authorised  to  decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact. 
The  statute  did  not  pass  without  great  repugnance 
on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  :  the  two  chiefs  of  the  pro- 
fession, viz.,  the  Lords  Thurlowand  Kenyon,  thought 
fit  to  enter  their  protest  against  it. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  the  dean's 
conduct  was  irreproachable.  He  knew  the  principles 
of  the  dialogue  to  be  sound,  and  those  he  resolutely 
maintained,  but  without  any  mi.\ture  of  personal 
animosity,  much  less  with  any  criminal  design.  From 
his  father  he  had  learned  to  "  pay  due  reverence  to 
the  constitution  :"  he  had  learned  that  "  it  was  his 
duty  to  study  its  principles,  and  consider  its  struc- 
ture, that  he  might  be  qualified  to  defend,  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  improve  it."  From  the  same  source 
he  had  learned,  that  "  in  whatever  hands  power  is 
lodged  under  any  government,  there  always  goes 
with  it  an  obligation  to  use  it  to  those  purposes  of 
public  good  for  which  it  appears  to  have  been  given;" 
that  "  this  is  the  only  good  tenure  by  which  all  au- 
thority is  held."  These  were  the  principles  in  which 
the  dean  was  educated,  and  throughout  the  course  of 
his  long  life  he  found  no  reason  to  change  them. 

This  adherence  to  his  principles  appeared  in  the 
preface  which  he  wrote  when  he  gave  an  edition  of 
his  father's  works  in  1792.  He  there  asserts,  "that 
the  teachers  of  a  religion  whose  principles  is  to  do 
good  to  all  men,  cannot,  without  deserting  their 
office,  forbear  to  teach  the  duties  of  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, and  to  show  the  guilt  and  ruin  arising  from 
the  violation  of  those  duties, — that  on  such  occasions 
it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  our  conceptions  above 
the  common  business  of  private  life,  and  venture  to 
apply  the  simple  precepts  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
greatest  and  most  important  operations  of  govern- 
ment,—  that  in  the  plainness  of  those  precepts  there 
is  a  depth  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  direct  the  highest 
actions  of  men, — that  the  subUmity  of  the  Christian 
morals  consists  in  the  usefulness,  the  extent,  the 
universality  of  the  principles, — that  they  give  laws, 
not  only  to  the  vulgar,  but  to  statesmen,  princes, 
and  lawgivers  themselves."  And  farther,  "  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  should  consider  themselves  as 
the  teachers  of  whatever  is  good  and  useful  to  man- 
kind ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  teachers  of  the  gospel." 
"  Let  the  clergy  (says  he),  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  pay  all  due  submission  to  the  powers  that 


are  set  over  us  for  our  good ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute, 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  :  but  let  them  teach 
the  greatest  their  duty ;  that  they  are  not  only  ser- 
vants of  our  common  Master,  but,  by  the  very  tenure 
of  their  office,  servants  of  the  people." 

The  dean  wrote  this  preface  partly  to  vindicate  his 
father's  line  of  conduct  in  our  unhappy  contest  with 
the  American  colonies.  That  contest  the  bishop 
earnestly  deprecated,  and  the  measures  which  led  to 
it  he  uniformly  opposed,  both  in  parliament  and  in 
various  publications  ;  particularly  in  "  A  Speech  on 
the  Bill  for  altering  the  Charters  of  Massachusetts' 
Bay."  In  the  conclusion  of  that  speech  his  lordship 
thus  stated  the  grounds  of  his  opposition, — "  If  the 
tendency  of  this  bill  is,  as  I  own  it  appears  to  me, 
to  acquire  a  power  of  governing  them  (the  colonies) 
by  influence  and  corruption,  in  the  first  place  this  is 
not  true  government,  but  a  sophisticated  kind,  which 
counterfeits  the  appearance,  but  without  the  spirit  or 
virtue  of  the  true ;  and  then,  as  it  tends  to  debase 
their  spirits,  and  corrupt  their  manners,  to  destroy 
all  that  is  great  and  respectable  in  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  human  species,  and  by  degrees  to  gather 
them  together  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  under  the 
yoke  of  universal  slavery,  1  think,  for  these  reasons, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  wise  man,  of  every  honest  man, 
and  of  every  Englishman,  by  all  lawful  means,  to 
oppose  it."  The  bill  passed  ;  but  the  design,  which 
was  to  bring  the  colonies  to  unconditional  submission, 
miscarried ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  recall  to  mind 
the  disasters  and  failure  of  the  war  that  followed  : 
this  only  we  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  the  war, 
if  completely  successful,  would  have  been  still  more 
injurious  to  our  country. 

And  as  the  dean  of  St.  Asaph  enjoyed  this  do- 
mestic example  for  his  conduct  in  general,  so  espe- 
cially had  he  the  same  excellent  pattern  for  the  sub- 
stance and  manner  of  his  preaching.  The  sermons 
of  his  father  are  distinguished  by  such  doctrines  as 
the  following  :  that  "  to  establish  among  men  the 
practice  of  moral  goodness  and  righteousness  is  the 
great  end  of  true  rehgion," — that  "  matters  of  posi- 
tive institution  are  subordinate  and  useful  only  as 
they  promote  the  practice  of  real  godliness,  virtue, 
and  charity," — that  "  we  do  not  think  justly  of  our 
holy  religion,  unless  we  remember  that  it  is  the  most 
extensive  and  universal  of  all  religious  dispensations," 
— that  "  it  is  not  only  revealed,  but  adapted  to  every 
country  and  every  climate,  to  all  the  different  races 
of  men,  and  to  all  the  infinite  forms  of  society  and 
government  in  which  they  can  be  placed, " — that 
"  by  mixing  intimately  with  the  springs  and  principles 
of  action,  it  assumes  a  right  to  conduct  and  govern 
every  scene  of  human  life,  and  forms  (as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  world  require)  not  only  saints  and  martyrs, 
but  princes  and  statesmen."  These  doctrines  were 
conveyed  in  an  unaflFected  style,  which,  for  purity  and 
elegance,  has  not  any  superior  in  our  language. 
Such  was  the  rational  and  liberal  course  of  preaching 
which  the  dean  had  for  his  example,  and  which  he 
respectfully  and  uniformly  followed.  Dr.  Shipley 
died  at  Boddryddan,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1826,  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

SHIRLEY,  JAMES,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer, 
who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born 
in  London  about  1594.  He  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  entered  holy  orders  ;  but  having  be- 
come a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  of  course 
lost    his    ecclesiastical  preferments.     He  therefore 
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settled  in  London  and  commenced  writing  for  the  stage, 
in  which  department  of  literature  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful, till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
opened  a  school  and  educated  the  children  of  several 
distinguished  men  of  that  period.  After  the  restora- 
tion his  plays  again  became  very  popular  ;  but  hav- 
ing lost  considerably  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  he  was 
so  much  affected  that  he  died  shortly  after.  Rewrote 
nearly  forty  plays,  besides  poems  and  other  works. 

SHOVEL,  SIR  CLOUDESLEY,  a  celebrated 
English  admiral  who  was  born  near  Clay,  in  Norfolk. 
He  entered  the  navy  at  a  very  early  age,  and  at  first 
filled  the  humble  office  of  cabin-boy ;  at  the  same  time 
he  spent  all  his  leisure  time  in  the  study  of  naviga- 
tion. In  1674  the  English  merchants  in  the  Medi- 
terranean being  very  much  annoyed  by  the  piratical 
state  of  Tripoli,  a  strong  squadron  was  sent  into 
those  parts,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rough,  who  arrived  before  Tripoli  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  found  considerable  preparations  for  defence. 
Being,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  instructions, 
desirous  to  try  negotiation  rather  than  force,  he  sent 
young  Shovel,  then  a  lieutenant,  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion for  what  was  past,  and  security  for  the  time  to 
come.  Shovel  went  on  shore  and  delivered  his  mes- 
sage ;  but  the  dey  treated  him  with  much  disrespect, 
and  sent  him  back  with  an  indefinite  answer.  Shovel, 
on  his  return  to  the  admiral,  acquainted  him  with 
some  remarks  he  had  made  on  shore.  Sir  John  sent 
him  back  with  another  message,  and  well  furnished 
him  with  rules  for  conducting  his  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations. Thedey's  conduct  was  worse  the  second 
time  ;  and  young  Shovel,  on  his  return,  assured  the 
admiral  it  was  very  ])racticable  to  burn  the  ships  in 
the  harbour,  notwithstanding  their  lines  and  forts. 
Accordingly,  in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  Sho- 
vel, with  all  the  boats  in  the  fleet  filled  with  combus- 
tibles, went  boldly  into  the  harbour  and  destroyed  the 
vessels  in  it ;  after  which  he  returned  safe  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  and  the  Tripolines  were  so  much 
struck  with  the  boldness  and  success  of  the  attack  as 
immediately  to  sue  for  peace.  Of  this  aflair  Sir  John 
Narboi^ough  gave  so  honourable  an  account  in  all  his 
letters  that  the  next  year  Shovel  had  the  command 
given  him  of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate  ;  whence  he  was 
not  long  after  removed  into  the  James  galley,  a  fourth 
rate,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
In  1690  he  was  employed  in  conveying  King  Wil- 
liam (who  had  previously  knighted  him),  and  his 
army,  to  Ireland  ;  who  was  so  highly  pleased  with 
him  that  he  made  him  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  with 
his  own  hand.  Just  before  the  kmg  set  out  for  Hol- 
land, in  1692,  he  made  him  rear-admiral  of  the  red, 
at  the  same  tim.e  appointing  him  commander  of  the 
squadron  that  was  to  convoy  him  thither.  On  his 
return.  Shovel  joined  Admiral  Russell  with  the  fleet, 
and  had  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  victory  at  La 
Hogue.  When  the  British  fleet  was  put  under  the 
command  of  joint  admirals  in  the  succeeding  year,  he 
was  one;  and,  as  Campbell  says,  "  if  there  had  been 
nothmg  more  than  this  joint  commission,  we  might 
well  enough  account  from  thence  for  the  misfortunes 
•which  happened  in  our  aflairs  at  sea,  during  the  year 
1693."  In  1702  he  was  sent  to  bring  the  spoils  of 
the  Spanish  and  French  fleets  from  Vigo,  after  the 
capture  of  that  iilace  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  In  1703 
he  commanded  the  fleet  up  the  Straits,  where  he  pro- 
tected theBritish  merchantmen,  and  didall  that  was  pos- 
sible to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  protestants  then 


m  arms  in  the  Cevennes,  and  countenanced  such  of  the 
Italian  powers  as  were  inclined  to  favour  the  allies. 
In  1704  he  was  sent  with  a  powerful  squadron  to  join 
Sir  George  Rooke,  who  commanded agrand  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  his  share  in  the  action  off 
Malaga.  Upon  his  return  he  was  presented  to  the 
queen  by  Prince  George,  as  lord  high  admiral,  and 
met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  ;  and  was  the  fol- 
lowing year  em  plo3'ed  as  commander  in  chief.  After 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Toulon,  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  bore  away  for  the  Straits,  and  soon  after  re- 
solved to  return  home.  He  left  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes 
at  Gibraltar,  with  nme  ships  of  the  line,  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  coasts  of  Italy  ;  and  then  proceeded  with 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  ten  ships  of 
the  line,  four  fire-ships,  a  sloop,  and  a  yacht,  for  Eng- 
land. W^hen  he  came  into  the  soundings  he  had 
ninety  fathom  water.  About  noon  he  lay  by,  but  at 
six  in  the  evening  he  made  sail  again,  and  stood  away 
under  his  courses,  believing,  as  it  is  supposed,  that 
he  saw  the  light  on  St.  Agnes,  one  of  the  islands  of 
Scilly.  Soon  after  which  several  ships  of  his  fleet 
made  the  signal  of  distress,  as  he  himself  did  ;  but 
the  admiral's,  and  some  more,  perished  with  all  on 
board.  How  this  accident  happened  has  never  been 
known.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  body  was  thrown 
ashore  the  next  day  upon  the  island  of  Scilly,  where 
some  fishermen  took  him  up ;  and  having  stolen  a 
valuable  emerald  ring  from  his  finger,  stripped  and 
buried  him.  This  fact  becoming  known,  his  body 
was  taken  up  and  carried  to  Portsmouth.  It  was 
thence  conveyed  to  London,  and  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  with  great  solemnity,  where  a  monument 
was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  queen's 
direction. 

SICARD,  ROCH  AMBROISE  CUCURRON, 
was  born  in  1642,  at  Fousseret,  near  Toulouse,  and 
entered  into  holy  orders.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  persons  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
became,  in  1786,  director  of  a  school  established  for 
that  purpose  by  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  whence, 
in  1789,  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  chosen  suc- 
cessor to  the  abbe  I'Epee,  in  whose  system  he  made 
some  important  improvements.  In  1792  he  was 
arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils  by  order  of  the 
commune  of  Paris,  and  was  transferred  to  the  pri- 
son of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  where  he  narrowly 
escaped  liecoming  a  victim  in  the  ensuing  massacres. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  normal  school,  in  1795.  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  grammar ;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tute. He  then  became  one  of  the  couductors  of  the 
"  Annales  Catholiques,"  on  account  of  which  he  was 
included  by  the  directory  in  the  number  of  the  jour- 
nalists sentenced  to  be  exiled  to  Sinamaria.  He  con- 
cealed himself  and  thus  avoided  deportation ;  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  directory  that 
he  was  able  to  return  to  his  situation  at  the  school  of 
instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  old  age  of 
Sicard  was  clouded  with  misfortunes  arising  from  his 
improvidence  ;  but,  after  the  restoration,  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour,  administrator  of 
the  hospital  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  &c.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  1822.  Besides  other 
works,  he  was  the  author  of  "  Elemens  de  Gram- 
maire  generale  appliquee  a  la  Langue  Francaise  ;" 
"  Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd-muet  de  Nais- 
sance ;"  and  "  Thcorie  des  Signes  pour  I'lnstruction 
des  Sourds-muets." 
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SIDDONS,  SARAH.— This  highly  gifted  actress 
was  born  in  South  Wales  on  the  14th  of  July,  1735. 
Her  father  was  a  provincial  manager,  ami  her  mo- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  another  provincial  manager. 
In  her  fifteenth  year  Mrs.  Siddons  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  lady  named  Greathead,  where  she  re- 
mained about  two  years,  after  which  she  married  Mr. 
Siddons,  who  was  also  an  actor.  He  was  described, 
by  a  person  who  knew  him  at  that  ])eriod,  as  a  "  fair 
and  very  handsome  man,  sedate  and  graceful  in  his 
manners,  and,  in  his  youth,  capable  of  inspiring  a 
passion  quite  as  ardent  as  his  own."  He  was,  at  the 
time,  sustaining  the  first  line  of  business  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  father-in-law — that  is,  he  could  play  any 
thing.  It  is  said  that  before  her  marriage,  and  while 
living  at  Mr.  Greathead's,  Mrs.  Siddons  contrived 
to  obtain  an  introduction  to  Garrick,  in  whose  pre- 
sence she  recited  some  of  the  speeches  of  "  Jane 
Shore."  He  was  pleased,  we  are  told,  with  her  utter- 
ance and  deportment,  admitted  her  merits,  but  de- 
clined offering  her  an  engagement.  It  was  not  very 
likely,  indeed,  however  clever  a  young  lady  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  might  appear,  that  Garrick  would  dis- 
turb the  arrangements  of  his  theatre,  where  Mrs. 
Yates  and  Miss  Young  then  divided  the  empire  of 
tragedy,  by  inviting  the  town  to  witness  tlie  imma- 
ture efforts  of  so  youthful  a  candidate. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
were  performing  at  Cheltenham,  where  the  latter 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Bence,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Aylesbury.  His  lordship  was  so  struck  with 
her  acting  that  he  \\Tote  to  Garrick  about  her ;  and 
Garrick,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  think  slightly 
of  an  opinion  sealed  with  a  coronet,  sent  the  Rev. 
H.  Bate  to  attend  her  performances,  and  report  his 
opinion  of  them ;  unconscious,  in  all  probability, 
that  the  Mrs.  Siddons  of  the  Cheltenham  theatre  was 
the  Miss  Kemble  of  Mrs.  Greathead's  family,  upon 
whose  claims  to  his  patronage  he  had  already  person- 
ally decided.  The  result  of  this  mission  was  such  a 
report  of  the  young  actress  as  led  to  her  appearance 
at  Drury  Lane,  on  Friday  the  29th  December,  1775. 

The  character  she  selected  for  her  debut  was  that 
of  Portia  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  she  was 
announced  as  a  young  lady  merely.  Theatrical  cri- 
ticisms in  those  days  were  not  manufactured  in  such 
abundance  as  they  now  are,  though  probably  they 
were  written  with  pretty  much  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  thing  criticised.  As  a  curiosity,  rather  than 
as  a  just  estimate  of  what  her  performance  was,  we 
insert  a  notice  of  it,  which  has  survived  the  general 
fate  of  such  perishable  commodities: — "On  before 
us,"  says  the  critic,  "  tottered  rather  than  walked  a 
very  pretty,  delicate,  fragile-looking  young  creature, 
dressed  in  a  most  unbecoiningmanncr,afaded  salmon- 
coloured  sack  and  coat,  and  uncertain  whereabouts 
to  fix  either  her  eyes  or  her  feet.  She  spoke  in  a 
broken  tremulous  tone,  and  at  the  close  of  a  sen- 
tence her  words  generally  lapsed  into  a  hurried  whis- 
per that  was  absolutely  inaudible.  After  her  first 
exit  the  buzzing  comment  round  the  pit  ran  gene- 
rally, '  She  is  certainly  very  pretty ;  but  then  how 
awkward  !  and  what  a  shocking  dresser  1'  Towards 
the  famous  trial  scene  she  became  more  collected, 
and  delivered  the  great  speech  to  Shylock  with  the 
most  critical  propriety,  but  still  with  a  faintness  of 
utterance  which  seemed  the  result  rather  of  an  inter- 
nal physical  weakness  than  a  deficiency  of  spirit  or 
feehng.     Altogether,  the  impression  made  upon  the 


audience  by  this  first  effort  was  of  the  most  negative 
description." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  season  she  performed 
several  insignificant  characters  :  among  them,  one  in 
an  operatic  piece  called  "  The  Blackamoor  Washed 
White,"  and  another  in  Mrs.  Cowley's  comedy  of 
"The  Runaway."  The  former  expired  after  the  third 
representation,  but  the  latter,  having  a  run  of  seven- 
teen nights,  enabled  Mrs.  Siddons  in  some  degree  to 
familiarise  herself  with  the  gaze  of  a  metropolitan 
audience.  Two  characters,  and  only  two,  were  as- 
signed to  her  which  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing on  the  stage  with  Garrick  himself;  the  one, 
Mrs.  Strickland,  in  Hoadley's  comedy  of  "  The  Sus- 
picious Husband,"  Garrick  playing  Ranger;  the 
other.  Lady  Anne,  to  his  "  Richard  the  Third."  The 
latter  she  repeated  twice,  and  the  last  time  in  the 
presence  of  royalty,  the  tragedy  being  performed  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1776,  by  command  of  their  majes- 
ties. Five  days  after,  Garrick  took  his  leave  of  the 
public  in  Don  Felix. 

Mr.  Yates,  the  manager  of  the  Birmingham  theatre, 
offered  the  unsuccessful  debutante  an  engagement, 
which  she  immediately  accepted.  There  she  played 
with  Henderson  (himself  an  unsuccessful  seeker  of 
metropohtan  fame),  who  was  so  struck  with  her  style 
of  acting  that  he  wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  manager  of  the  Bath  theatre,  to  which  Hender- 
son belonged  at  the  time,  urging  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  engage  her.  The  Bath  stage,  however,  was 
pre-occupied  by  a  lady  who  played  the  same  cast  of 
characters.  Palmer  could  not,  therefore,  comply 
with  his  friend's  advice ;  but  it  was  not  lost  upon 
hirn,  for  at  Bath  Mrs.  Siddons  afterwards  made  that 
impression  which  was  the  herald  of  her  greatness 
when  she  returned  to  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  in 
1782,  and  won  from  others  the  opinion  which  Hen- 
derson was  the  first  to  pronounce — viz.  "  that  she 
had  never  had  an  equal,  and  never  would  have  a 
superior." 

Her  range  of  characters  at  the  principal  provincial 
theatres  during  this  period  was  tolerably  expansive ; 
but  those  in  which  she  was  considered  to  excel  were 
Euphrasia,  Alicia,  Rosalind,  Matilda,  and  Lady 
Townley.  At  Manchester  one  of  her  most  applauded 
parts  was  Hamlet,  a  character  she  performed  many 
years  afterwards  on  the  Dublin  stage,  though  she 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  play  it  in  London. 

It  was  a  favourable,  and  a  just  maxim  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  that  accident  must  first  lift  a  man  from 
the  ground  ;  but  that,  once  raised,  the  vigour  of  his 
own  wing  can  alone  sustain  him.  Mrs.  Siddons 
verified  the  truth  of  this  maxim.  Bath  was  un- 
doubtedly a  desirable  station  to  her ;  but  the  theatre 
for  sometime  was  sufficiently  cool  when  she  played, 
and  Palmer  troubled  her  only  on  his  Thursday  nights, 
when  the  cotillion  balls  carried  off  every  body  who 
could  move  to  the  rooms,  and  when,  consequently, 
that  eye,  which  ere  long  was  to  fascinate  all  ranks 
and  ages,  was  frequently  bent  on  vacancy.  At  last 
came  Frederick's  "  accident."  On  one  of  these  de- 
voted Thursdays,  there  happened  to  be  in  the  theatre 
persons  not  only  of  consummate  taste,  but,  what  is  of 
much  more  consequence  in  such  matters,  persons 
whose  taste  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  station. 
Every  body  could  then  discern  what  nobody  had 
been  able  to  discover  till  it  was  discovered  for  him. 
Even  the  cotillions  languished  on  the  nights  when 
Mrs.    Siddons   performed ;    and   dancing    was  re- 
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nounced  for  the  pleasure  of  weeping,  sighing,  trem- 
bling at  the  theatre. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fame  which  now 
gathered  round  her  should  have  prompted  the  Lon- 
don managers  to  make  proposals  for  securing  her 
services  ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  the  Bath  manager 
should  have  suffered  her  to  escape  from  him  in  the 
way  he  did  ;  for  it  is  stated  by  one  of  her  biographers, 
uponunquestionable  authority,  thata  very  inconsider- 
able increase  of  salary  would  have  induced  her  to 
relinquish  all  idea  of  appearing  in  London  again,  at 
least  for  many  years.  That  increase,  however,  the 
manager  hesitated  to  offer  till  it  was  too  late.  The 
fact  was,  seeing  herself  esteemed  and  followed  by  the 
first  people  at  Bath,  Mrs.  Siddons  had  completely 
acquiesced  in  her  situation  there ;  the  more  so,  pro- 
bably, because  of  the  distaste  which  her  e.xperiment 
on  the  London  boards  in  1775  had  produced.  The 
growing  demands  of  her  family,  however,  determined 
her  to  accept  a  proposal  which  would  enable  her  to 
meet  those  demands  with  more  comfort  to  herself 
than  she  could  hope  to  do  if  she  declined  it. 

When  it  was  finally  settled  that  she  should  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
(an  engagement,  it  is  said,  mainly  resulting  from  the 
influence  of  the  late  duchess  of  Devonshire  with 
Sheridan),  she  invited  her  friends  and  admirers  to 
her  farewell  performance  on  the  Bath  stage,  and  to 
receive  from  her  three  reasons  for  quitting  them. 
The  night  came,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  recited  a  poetical 
address  of  her  own  writing,  in  which  she  supposes 
they  would  feel  some  astonishment  at  listening  to 
verses  the  composition  of  one  who  had  hitherto 
aspired  no  higher  than  to  "repeat  with  decency  the 
verses  of  others  ;"  and  some  curiosity  to  know  what 
the  reasons  were  which  she  intended  to  submit  to 
them.  At  length  she  produced  her  reasons, — lead- 
ing on  the  stage  her  three  children,  and,  as  she  pointed 
to  them,  exclaimed : — 

"  These  are  the  moles  that  heave  me  from  your  side 
Where  1  was  rooted — where  I  could  have  died  !" 

The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  the  mother  and 
the  actress  were  alike  gratified.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  1782,  Mrs.  Siddons  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  after  an  interval 
of  seven  years.  Isabella,  in  Southerne's  tragedy  of 
that  name,  was  the  character  she  selected ;  and  her 
performance,  judging  from  the  language  of  contem- 
porary criticism,  was  even  thus  early  cast  in  a  mould 
which  she  never  saw  reason  to  alter,  during  the 
thirty  years  she  continued  to  represent  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  her  success  was 
decisive.  The  public  had  never  before  beheld  an 
actress  whom  nature  had  so  prodigally  gifted.  She 
combined  all  the  separate  e.xcellences  of  her  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  and  added  to  their  com- 
mon stock  her  own  exclusive  endowments. 

Between  the  10th  and  30th  of  October,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons performed  Isabella  eight  times,  and  during  the 
season  two  and  twenty.  Her  next  character  was 
Euphrasia,  in  the  ponderous  tragedy  of"  The  Grecian 
Daughter ;"  and  she  displayed,  as  far  as  Murphy's 
frigid  pen  afforded  her  scope,  those  loftier  attributes 
of  regal  greatness  which  shone  forth  so  sublimely 
afterwards  in  her  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen  Catharine, 
and  Lady  Constance.  Some  surprise,  it  is  said, 
was  expressed  upon  her  entrance  the  first  night ;  for 
Bhe  appeared  a  perfectly  different  being  from  herself 
in  Isabella.     The  settled  sorrow  that  weighed  down 
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the  wife,  the  presumed  widow  of  Biron,  bad  given 
place  to  a  mental  and  personal  elasticity,  obviously 
capable  of  efforts  "  above  heroic." 

The  unprecedented  attraction  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
met,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane, 
with  suitable  liberality.  Her  engagement,  as  to 
weekly  salary,  was  upon  an  annual  rise  from  10/. 
This  salary  they  did  not  then  augment ;  but  they 
allowed  her  two  benefit  nights,  and  relinquished  on 
both  the  nightly  charge,  about  90/.  Her  success,  too, 
was  seconded  by  her  own  prudence.  She  launched 
into  no  unnecessary  expenses,  residing  merely  in  re- 
spectable lodgings  in  the  Strand,  for  the  convenience 
of  being  near  the  theatre  ;  and  animated  by  the  best 
inspiration, — a  mother's  feelings  for  her  family, — pre- 
pared herself  for  a  life  of  such  exertion  as  mocks  the 
toil  of  mere  manual  labour.  It  became,  of  course,  the 
fashion  to  know  her ;  and,  for  once,  the  fashionable 
world,  in  following  the  fashion,  did  honour  to  itself. 
Her  door,  at  this  time,  saw  more  carriages  daily  be- 
fore it  than  that  of  any  other  private  residence  in 
London. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  Drury  Lane  manager 
allowed  a  second  benefit  night  to  Mrs.  Siddons,  on 
which  occasion  she  selected  the  character  of  Zara,  in 
Congreve's  "  Mourning  Bride."  This  second  bene- 
fit took  place  in  the  month  of  March  1783,  and  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  Mrs. 
Siddons'  attractions  had  reached,  when  we  mention 
that  it  produced  the  sum  of  650/. ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Drury  Lane  theatre  of  1783  was 
not  that  enormous  receptacle  which  it  now  is.  Seven 
rows  of  the  pit  were  laid  into  the  boxes  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  Lady  Spencer  gave  ninety  guineas  for  her 
side  box,  while  Lady  Aylesbury  sent  50/.  for  an  upper 
box.  It  is  amusing  to  add,  as  coincident  almost  with 
these  evidences  of  the  position  Mrs.  Siddons  had 
taken  in  public  estimation,  that  a  poem  entitled  "  Tra- 
gic Muse,"  written  by  the  author  of  "The  History  of 
Modern  Europe,"  (Russell,)  was  published  about  this 
time ;  and  that  the  writer  was  gravely  rebuked,  by 
some  prophetic  reviewer,  for  "  wasting  his  verse  upon 
excellence  that  was  in  its  nature  fugitive,  the  meteor 
of  the  moment !" 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Drury  Lane  closed,  than 
she  left  London  for  Dublin,  where  her  brother,  John 
Kemble,  was  then  playing,  and  who  had  signed  an 
engagement  for  three  years  with  the  proprietors  of 
Drury  Lane,  Her  success  here  corresponded  with 
that  she  had  experienced  in  the  metropolis,  in  spite 
of  some  strong  predilections  which  the  Dublin  audi- 
ence entertained  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Crawford.  It  is 
said  she  carried  away  about  1100/.  from  Dublin,  and 
at  least  700/.  from  Clork. 

Hitherto  she  had  left  Shakspeare  untouched ;  and 
the  first  character  she  acted  was  selected,  it  is  said, 
as  affording  some  relief  to  her  frame,  really  exhausted 
by  the  dreadful  fatigues  she  had  undergone,  with  no 
other  intermission  than  was  afforded  by  travelling 
from  place  to  place.  It  was  that  of  Isabella  in  "  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,"  which  she  perfonned  November 
3rd,  17S3,  and  repeated  on  the  5th  by  royal  com- 
mand, so  desirous  were  their  majesties  of  seeing  her 
in  any  thing  new.  Her  delineation  of  it  was  full  of 
original  genius,  both  as  to  conception  and  as  to  ex- 
ecution. 

Having  played  Mrs.  Beverley,  in  "The  Gamester," 
(which  gave  her  the  first  opportunity  of  acting  with 
her  brother,  who  sustained  the  part  of  Beverley),  and 
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established  additional  claims  to  her  power  over  the 
heart,  in  depicting  the  woes  of  jjrivate  life,  she  made 
her  appearance  on  the  10th  of  December,  1783,  in  the 
character  of  Constance,  by  royal  command. 

It  was  during  the  year  1784  that  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds painted  his  celebrated  portrait  of  her  as  the 
Tragic  Muse ;  the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the 
splendid  collection  of  the  marquis  of  Westminster, 
and  the  duplicate  at  Dulwich  college.  The  name  of 
the  great  artist,  and  the  date  of  the  picture,  were  in- 
scribed by  him  on  the  hem  of  the  garment;  the  only 
instance,  it  is  said,  of  his  having  affixed  them  to  any 
production  of  his  pencil.  When  Mrs.  Siddons  first  saw 
the  picture  in  its  finished  state,  she  went  near  to  ex- 
amme  the  pattern  of  this  which  appeared  to  be  a 
curious  classic  embroidery  (at  that  time  much  in 
fashion),  and  then  perceived  it  contained  the  great 
painter's  name,  a  circumstance  which  she  noticed  to 
Sir  Joshua,  who  was  present.  "  I  could  not  lose  the 
opportunity,"  he  replied,  "  of  my  name  going  down 
to  posterity  on  the  hem  of  your  garment."  Burke, 
who  inspected  the  progress  of  this  fine  and  celebrated 
work,  pronounced  it  "  the  noblest  portrait  he  had 
ever  seen  of  any  age." 

Mrs.  Siddons'  second  season  at  Drury  Lane  closed 
on  the  13th  of  May,  with  a  sixth  performance  of 
Belvidera.  She  acted  fifty-three  times  between  the 
8th  of  October  and  her  last  night ;  that  is,  allowing 
for  the  oratorios  in  Lent,  once  in  every  three  nights 
of  the  company's  performance.  Her  range  of  cha- 
racters was  as  follows : — Isabella,  Belvidera,  Lady 
Randolph,  Shakspeare's  Isabella  and  Thomson's 
Sigismunda,  Euphrasia,  Constance,  Jane  Shore,  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  Zara  in  "  The  Mourning 
Bride,"  and  Calista.  During  the  summer  recess  she 
acted  at  Edinburgh  eleven  nights ;  and  the  distinc- 
tion she  met  with  in  that  capital  was  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  her  most  flattering  triumphs.  It  had 
not  then,  indeed,  received  from  itself  the  high 
sounding  title  of  the  "  Modern  Athens ;"  but  it  was 
the  centre  of  literature  and  science;  and  the  support- 
ers of  the  theatre  were  to  be  found  among  a  class  of 
persons  infinitely  more  polished  and  intelligent  than 
the  mixed  audiences  of  London.  From  Edinburgh 
she  went  to  Dublin  and  Cork ;  but  her  health  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  such  incessant  labour ;  and  she 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  some  of  the  engagements 
into  which  she  had  entered,  in  consequence  of  severe 
and  even  dangerous  illness. 

An  injudicious  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  comedy — the  more  injudicious  because 
wholly  unnecessary ;  as  at  this  time  Drury  Lane 
possessed  the  united  attractions  of  Miss  Farren  and 
Mrs.  Jordan.  The  characters  she  played  were  Mrs. 
Lovemore,  in  Murphy's  "  Way  to  Keep  Him  ;"  Mrs. 
Oakley,  and  Lady  Restless,  in  "  All  in  the  Wrong;" 
and  we  believe  one  or  two  others.  The  flattering  at- 
tentions paid  by  George  the  Third  to  this  great  actress 
were  not  confined  to  the  public  exhibition  of  her 
talents.  She  frequently  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being 
with  the  royal  family  in  their  retired  moments,  both 
at  Buckingham  House  and  at  Windsor.  This  ena- 
bled her  to  be  among  the  first  who  discerned  those 
symptoms  of  mental  aberration  which,  in  the  year 
1788,  called  for  the  solemn  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  the  circumstance  that  confirmed,  if  it  did 
not  first  awaken,  her  suspicions  was  singular. 

His  majesty,  on  all  occasions,  had  expressed  his 
gracious  disposition  to  promote  the  interests  of  her- 


self and  her  family :  but  on  one  occasion,  at  the  pe- 
riod we  are  now  speaking  of,  he  put  into  her  hands 
a  sheet  of  paper  subscribed  with  his  name  merely ; 
intended,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pledgmg  the  royal  signature  to  any  provi- 
sion of  a  pecuniary  nature  wliich  might  be  most 
agreeable  to  herself.  This  paper,  with  the  discretion 
that  was  suited  to  the  circumstance,  and  which  was 
so  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Siddons  herself,  she  imme- 
diately delivered  to  the  queen. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1788,  Mrs.  Siddona 
performed,  for  the  first  time.  Queen  Catherine  in 
"Henry  the  Eighth,"  which  was  carefully  revived  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  then  stage-manager,  who  was  resolved 
to  introduce  those  changes  in  scenery,  dresses,  the 
properties,  &c.,  which  constituted  an  era  in  the  art. 
"Henry  VIII."  was,  accordingly,  produced  with  such 
splendour  and  novelty  that  it  became  one  of  the  most 
attractive  pieces  the  stage  had  ever  known.  And 
here,  as  in  Lady  Macbeth  (and,  indeed,  all  her  cha- 
racters), we  could  run  riot  in  quotation,  to  renew,  for 
a  moment,  the  exquisite  gratification  with  which  we 
listened  to  her  noble  delivery  of  innumerable  passages. 
But  our  prescriljed  limits  are  rapidly  narrowing 
themselves,  and  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  such 
a  theme !  One  only  observation,  therefore,  shall  be 
obtruded,  relating  to  the  last  scene  in  which  Cathe- 
rine appears.  A  Siddons  alone  could  have  invested 
that  scene  with  the  intense  interest  which  she  threw 
round  it.  Full  as  it  is  of  Shakspeare's  finest  touches 
of  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  deep  as  are  the  emo- 
tions which  it  excites  in  the  reading,  it  requires  ex- 
traordinary powers  in  the  actress  to  make  its  quiet 
sorrow  reach  the  hearts  of  an  audience.  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons, however,  wrung  them  to  the  quick ;  and  silent 
tears,  shed  in  sympathy  for  a  sick  and  dying  queen, 
killed  by  aflflictions  too  sharp  for  long  suffering,  were 
the  homage  paid  to  her  transcendent  powers.  Her 
whole  appearance  was  a  personification  of  that  grief 
which  digs  its  victim's  grave;  yet  so  resigned,  so 
meek,  so  gentle,  so  full  of  conscious  love  and  honour 
and  virtue,  unworthily  requited  !  We  can  vividly  re- 
call her  languid  and  dejected  air,  and  almost  fancy 
we  hear  the  plaintive  sadness  of  her  voice  as  she 
uttered  the  passages  in  reply  to  Capucius,  who 
entreats  her  to  "  take  good  comfort."  All  the  yet 
lingering  affections  of  the  unjustly  deserted  wife, — 
all  the  natural  yearnings  of  the  mother's  heart  for 
the  child  she  is  about  to  leave, — were  distressingly 
true  to  nature. 

"This  season, too,"  saysher biographer,  "sheadded 
VolumniatoherothercharactersfromShakspeare,  and 
before  the  close  of  it  appeared  as  Britannia.  Britannial 
In  what  ?  Mallet's  '  Masque  of  Britannia,'  or  Lillo's 
'  Masque  of  Britannia  and  Batavia,'  or  Mr.  Lediard's 
'  Operaof  Britannia,'  or,  lastly,  Sir  W.  Davenant's  and 
Inigo  Jones's  '  Masque  of  Britannia  Triumphant  ?' 
— In  none  of  these ;  but,  in  a  promenade,  concert, 
recitation,  supper,  and  ball,  given  by  the  club  at 
Brookes's  to  the  ladies,  in  the  Opera  House  (which 
was  suitably  fitted  up  for  the  occasion),  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  king's  recovery  !  It  was  even  so.  Mrs. 
Siddons,  dressed  as  Britannia,  recited  an  ode  written 
by  Merry,  of  Delia  Cruscan  notoriety;  and  when  she 
had  done,  sat  down  in  the  exact  attitude  of  Britannia, 
as  the  lady  appears  on  our  copper  coin.  She  even 
repeated  the  exhibition  on  her  benefit  night,  after 
performing  Juliet,  on  the  11th  of  May.  Surely  no- 
thing but  an  amiable  desire  to  contribute  her  share. 
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in  any  way  she  could,  towards  the  general  fund  of 
rejoicing  at  an  event  which  she  had  personal  feelings 
to  gratify  in  commemorating,  could  have  induced 
her  to  consent  to  a  piece  of  mummery,  for  which 
any  figurante  on  the  stage  had  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions." 

In  the  year  1792  the  Drury  Lane  company  played 
at  tlie  Opera  House,  while  their  theatre  was  rebuild- 
ing ;  and  here,  on  the  26th  of  March,  she  first  de- 
lighted the  town  with  her  recitation  of  CoUins's 
"Ode  on  the  Passions."  The  new  theatre,  however, 
was  completed  by  the  spring  of  1794;  and,  on  the 
21st  of  April  in  that  year,  opened  with  the  tragedy 
of  "Macbeth,"  Mr.C.  Kemble  performing  the  character 
of  Malcolm.  "  Mrs.  Siddons,"  says  one  of  her  bio- 
graphers, "  on  this  first  appearance  in  the  new  theatre, 
would  have  been  more  than  human  if  she  had  not 
exulted.  It  was  unquestionably  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  conduct  of  it,  and  its  main  support, 
certainly  in  her  own  family.  As  to  the  property  itself, 
I  am  very  sure  that  they  grasped  at  it  in  imagination. 
So  devoted  to  politics  as  Mr.  Sheridan  seemed,  it 
might  look  more  than  a  remote  probability  that  he 
would  one  day  take  office  with  his  party,  and  that  a 
theatre  and  its  concerns  must  be  resigned  to  the 
more  urgent  claims  of  official  dignity  and  business. 
At  such  a  time  a  sale  might  take  place  upon  liberal 
and  easy  terms,  and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
upon  the  fashionable  world  continue  a  marked  pre- 
ference for  a  theatre  of  which  he  had  been  the  pro- 
prietor, and  was  still  the  guardian."  If  these  were 
the  hopes  of  the  Kemble  family,  they  were  destined 
to  disappointment,  not  only  then,  but  afterwards  ;  for 
when,  in  the  season  of  lSOO-1,  Mr.  Kemble  resumed 
the  stage- management  (which  he  had  relinquished  to 
Mr.  Wroughton  in  disgust  some  years  before),  pre- 
paratory to  a  purchase  of  part  of  the  property,  in 
conjunction  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  obstacles  presented 
themselves  connected  with  Mr.  Sheridan  which  were 
found  to  be  insurmountable.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Mr.  Keml)le,  his  sister,  and  his  brother,  seceded 
to  Covent  Garden  theatre ;  Mr.  Kemble  himself  be- 
coming a  large  proprietor  of  the  concern. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  professional  life 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  like  a  successful  conqueror,  who 
consigns  himself  to  comparative  mediocrity  by  sul)- 
duing  all  his  enemies.  So  it  was  with  her.  She 
had  achieved  every  thing  that  could  be  achieved. 
She  left  herself  no  fresh  victories  to  gain,  no  new 
laurels  to  gatlier.  To  pursue  our  simile  to  a  point, 
where  in  fact  it  is  no  simile  at  all,  there  was  nothing 
remaining  for  her  to  do  but  to  fight  her  battles 
again  and  again  ;  to  repeat  every  season  her  principal 
characters,  and  to  delight  afresh  those  who  could 
never  be  weary  of  beholding  her  in  them.  Mrs. 
Siddons  was  less  taciturn  in  society  than  was  gene- 
rally imagined  by  those  who  had  only  infrequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  her.  She  sang  many  simple 
ballads  with  infinite  taste  ;  and,  when  in  a  very  select 
circle,  introduced  a  peculiarly  dry  humour  into 
amusing  trifles.  Joanna  Baillie  says,  "The  eflfect 
she  gave  to  the  comic  passages  of  Shakspeare  was 
the  most  wonderful  proof  of  her  genius." 

Many  e.'iaggerated  stories  have  been  related  of  her 
stately  manner  and  theatrical  elocution  when  off  the 
stage.  It  was  obviously  impossible  that  a  woman 
upon  whom  Nature  had  stamped  loftiness  of  mien, 
could  throw  it  wholly  aside  even  on  the  most  ordi- 
•hary  occasions ;   while  some  allowance  was  to   be 


made  for  the  habitual  assumption  of  characters  that 
demanded  solemnity  of  look,  grandeur  of  action,  and 
dignity  of  voice.  Nature  and  art  thus  co-operating, 
and  the  impulses  of  art  being  nearly  as  constant  as 
those  of  nature,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Mrs 
Siddons  in  a  room  would  "be  unlike  other  women ; 
added  to  which,  they  who  had  received  their  first 
impressions  of  her  on  the  stage,  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  discard  them  altogether  when  they  met 
her  in  private  society. 

Mrs.  Siddons  was  fond  of  amusing  her  leisure 
hours  with  an  art  not  often  cultivated  by  females, 
that  of  statuary.  It  is  supposed  this  predilection  had 
some  effect  upon  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  her 
drapery  on  the  stage,  and  the  severity  of  her  atti- 
tudes, by  directing  her  attention,  as  it  necessarily 
would,  to  the  antique.  Some  busts,  modelled  by 
her,  were  long  preserved  at  Guy's  Chff",  the  seat  of 
Mrs.  Greathead,  with  whom,  it  may  be  remembered, 
she  was  placed  by  her  parents  when  about  fifteen ; 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  they  were  the  pro- 
duction of  that  or  of  a  more  mature  age.  She  was 
the  mother  of  five  children,  three  daughters  and  two 
sons  ;  one  daughter  and  one  son  survived  her.  Ce- 
cilia Siddons  had  been  the  constant  companion  of 
her  revered  parent  for  years,  and  was  with  her  in 
the  last  dying  moments  of  her  dissolution.  Her 
second  daughter,  Maria,  sunk  into  the  grave  at 
Bristol,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1798,  the  victim  of 
that  hopeless,  but  flattering  disease,  consumption  ; 
the  victim,  too,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  an  un- 
fortunate attachment  to  the  late  president  of  the 
royal  academy.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  "  She  was," 
says  Mr.  Boaden,  "  one  of  the  loveliest  beings  I 
have  ever  known.  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to 
allow  so  much — but  she  was,  perhaps,  more  beautiful 
even  than  her  mother  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  what  the 
latter  would  have  been,  if,  with  every  indulgence  in 
her  early  years,  she  had  possessed  full  leisure  to  cul- 
tivate her  taste,  and  exercise  her  fancy,  without  any 
of  those  prodigious  exertions  which  gave  her  at  last 
an  appearance  of  strength  and  energy  not  usually 
characteristic  of  English  females." 

In  December  1802  Mrs.  Siddons  lost  her  father; 
and  on  the  24th  of  March  following,  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  progress  of  whose  malady  was  so  rapid 
that  she  died  before  her  mother's  return  from  Ire- 
land. This  second  blow  weighed  heavily  upon  her 
spirits.  What  she  felt,  indeed,  is  beautifully  and 
pathetically  expressed  by  herself  in  a  correspondence 
that  was  given  to  the  world  under  pecuhar  circum- 
stances. 

"  The  testimony  of  the  wisdom  of  all  ages,"  she 
observes  in  one  of  these  letters,  "  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  to  this  day,  is  childishness  and 
folly,  if  happiness  be  any  thing  more  than  a  name ; 
and  I  am  assured  our  own  experience  will  not  enable 
us  to  refute  the  opinion.  No,  no  ;  it  is  the  inha- 
bitant of  a  better  world.  Content,  the  offspring  of 
moderation,  is  all  we  ought  to  aspire  to  here  ;  and 
moderation  will  be  our  best  and  purest  guide  to  that 
happiness  to  which  she  will  most  assuredly  conduct 
us.  If  Mr.  L.  thinks  himself  unfortunate,  let  him 
look  at  me  and  be  silent.  The  inscrutable  ways  of 
Providence  !  Two  lovely  creatures  gone  ;  and  an- 
other is  just  arrived  from  school  with  all  the  daz- 
zling, frightful  sort  of  beauty  that  irradiated  the 
countenance  of  Maria,  and  makes  me  shudder  when 
I  look  at  her.     I  feel  myself  like  poor  Niobe,  grasp- 
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ing  to  her  bosom  the  last  and  youngest  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  and,  like  her,  look  every  moment  for  the 
vengeful  arrow  of  destruction." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  separation  took 
place  between  herself  and  Mr.  Siddons.  The  exact 
causes  of  it  are  not  known.  The  merits  of  Mr. 
Siddons  as  an  actor  were  so  thoroughly  obscured  by 
the  blaze  of  glory  which  surrounded  his  wife,  that  it 
was  considered  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
the  family  to  allow  him  to  continue  on  the  stage.  At 
one  time  he  purchased  into  Sadler's  Wells ;  and 
though  for  several  seasons  it  turned  out  a  profitable 
speculation,  in  the  end  he  retired  from  it  with  loss. 
The  same  fate  attended  another  undertaking,  from 
which  he  had  promised  himself  great  advantages. 
These  things  tended,  perhaps,  to  sour  his  disposi- 
tion; and,  in  addition,  he  is  said  to  have  grown, 
latterly,  somewhat  impatient  of  the  "  crown  matri- 
monial,"— that  is,  he  was  apt  to  consider  himself 
neglected  in  society  because  of  the  greater  attrac- 
tions which  centred  in  his  wife.  This  feeling  "un- 
happily produced,"  says  Mr.  Boaden,  "  in  a  most 
honourable  and  high-spirited  man  some  inequalities 
of  temper  which  occasionally  seemed  harsh  to  a 
woman  conscious  of  the  most  unremitting  diligence 
in  her  e.xertions  and  often  endangering  her  health  to 
secure,  along  with  fame  to  herself,  the  present  and 
future  comforts  of  her  family.  Some  expressions  of 
her  irritation  upon  such  annoyances  have  been 
printed  by  the  person  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded; 
and  at  length  Mr.  Siddons,  after  suitable  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  property,  retired  to  Bath.  But  he 
retained,  at  all  times,  the  sincerest  regard  for  his 
incomparable  lady,  and  proved  it  by  the  last  solemn 
act  of  his  existence."     He  died  at  Bath  in  1808. 

We  can  hardly  feel  surprised  to  find  Mrs.  Siddons 
(thus  harassed  with  domestic  sorrows)  impatient  for 
retirement;  though  still  basking  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  fame,  and  commanding  the  sources  of  increasing 
fortune.  But  her  brother  had  now  embarked  23,000/. 
in  Covent  Garden  theatre ;  and  her  presence  there 
was  vitally  important  to  him.  She  therefore  deter- 
mined to  devote  herself  to  his  views  in  life,  when  her 
own  were  all  closed.  In  the  correspondence  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  she  thus  alludes  to  this 
determination  : — 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  friend,  what  have  I  here  ?  Yet 
here,  even  here,  I  could  be  content  to  linger  still 
in  peace  and  calmness.  Content  is  all  I  wish.  But 
I  must  again  enter  into  the  bustle  of  the  world.  For 
though  fame  and  fortune  have  given  me  all  I  wish ; 
yet,  while  ray  presence  and  my  exertions  here  may 
be  useful  to  others,  I  do  not  think  myself  at  liberty 
to  give  myself  up  to  my  own  selfish  gratifications." 
Again  :  "  I  shall  leave  this  place  (Banister's)  on  the 
4th  of  next  month  (September,  1803),  and  will  write 
again  as  soon  as  I  can  after  I  get  to  town.  I  shall 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands,  and 
upon  my  head  and  heart  many  imperious  claims.  I 
find  it  is  utter  folly  in  me  to  think  that  I  am  ever 
to  live  one  day  for  myself,  while  these  various  claims, 
dear  and  tender  as  they  must  always  be,  exist : 
nothing  but  my  brother  could  have  induced  me 
again  to  appear  in  public ;  but  his  interest  and 
honour  must  always  be  most  dear  to  me." 

In  the  winter  of  180G-7.  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Kemble  commenced  playing  again.  In  little  more 
than  three  months  afterwards,  however,  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  theatre  was  laid  by  the  prince  of 


Wales,  and  on  the  18th  of  September,  1809,  the  pre- 
sent magnificent  edifice  was  opened  with  the  tragedy 
of  "  Macbeth."  But  it  passed  in  dumb  show;  for  a 
theatrical  conflict  commenced  that  night  as  memo- 
rable in  dramatic  annals  as  Blenheim  or  Waterloo  in 
military  ones.  Mrs.  Siddons  opened  the  new  theatre, 
as  we  have  said,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1809; 
and  it  was  on  the  24th  of  April,  1810,  before  she  re- 
peated Lady  Macbeth.  In  the  season  of  1810-11 
she  performed  nearly  the  whole  of  her  characters ; 
and  never  did  she  display  greater  dignity  and  force 
of  mind.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  her  autumn 
excited  the  tears  of  her  April,  when  Isabella,  her 
Shore,  and  her  Belvidera  were  in  their  prime  ;  but 
her  Constance,  her  Hermione,  her  Queen  Catherine, 
and  her  Lady  Macbeth,  were  shorn  of  none  of  their 
splendour  down  to  their  latest  repetition. 

In  1812  she  retired  from  the  stage,  and  chose  for 
her  farewell  part  Lady  Macbeth,  which  she  per- 
formed on  the  29th  of  June  in  that  year.  The  occa- 
sion was  distinguished  by  a  homage  to  her  genius 
which  has  no  precedent  in  theatrical  annals.  When 
the  scene  of  the  murder  shut  in,  a  general  move- 
ment was  observed  in  the  house — the  remainder  of 
the  play  was  dismissed,  and  the  audience  lingered 
only  till  she  delivered  her  short  valedictory  address. 
On  that  night,  therefore,  her  professional  life  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated  ;  for  though  she  came  for- 
ward on  two  or  three  subsequent  occasions,  between 
the  years  1812  and  1817,  purely  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  her  brother,  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  she  did  not,  like 
some  performers,  accept  of  any  limited  engagements 
afterwards  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  characters. 

In  the  month  of  April  1315  she  lost  her  son, 
Henry  Siddons,  who  died  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  He  played  one  or 
two  seasons  in  London,  but  he  inherited  no  portion 
of  his  mother's  talents.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
on  the  8th  of  June,  181G,  Mrs.  Siddons  consented  to 
play  Lady  Macbeth  to  gratify  the  late  Princess  Char- 
lotte. Her  royal  highness,  however,  when  the  night 
came,  was  too  ill  to  attend.  At  first  the  managers 
thought  of  changing  the  play  ;  but  conceiving  the 
pubhc  would  be  greatly  disappointed  at  not  seeing 
Mrs.  Siddons,  she  readily  complied  vvith  their  wish, 
and  performed  the  character. 

After  her  retirement  from  the  stage  she  gave  "a 
course  of  public  readings  from  Shakspeare,  at  the 
Argyle  Rooms,  which  were  eagerly  attended  by  the 
public.  She  also  gave  public  readings  of  Milton, 
consisting  chiefly  of  passages  irom  "  Paradise  Lost."  ^ 
The  latter  years  of  Mrs.  Siddons  were  passed  in  af- 
fluence, in  comparatively  good  health,  in  domestic 
comfort,  and  in  the  society  of  those  distinguished 
friends  whom  time  had  left  her,  or  who  successively 
filled  up  the  chasms  which  time  had  made.  She 
died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1S31,  at  her  house  in  Up- 
per Baker  Street,  having  nearly  completed  her  se- 
venty-sixth year. 

SIDNEY,  ALGERNON,  a  celebrated  English 
republican  and  martyr  to  liberty,  who  was  the  second 
son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  by  the  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  born  in  1622,  and 
educated  under  the  inspection  of  his  father,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  embassies  to  Denmark  and 
France.  He  was  also  early  trained  to  a  military  life, 
and  served  with  some  distinction  under  his  brother. 
Lord  Lisle,  during  the  Irish  rebellion.  In  1643  both 
brothers  returned  to  England,  and  joined  the  parlia- 
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ment.    In  1 645  Algernon  was  promoted  by  Fairfax  to 
thecoloneleyof  a  regiment  of  horse,  and,  after  benig 
])resent  in  several  actions,  was  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Chichester.     He  was  then  stationed 
in  Ireland,   but   soon   after   returned   to   England, 
where  he  was  thanked  by  parhament  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  made   governor  of   Dover.      AVhen  the 
high  court  of  justice  was  formed  for  the  trial  of  the 
king,  he  was  nominated  a  member,  but  was  neither 
present  when   the   sentence   was   pronounced,   nor 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution.     It  appears, 
however,  that  he  vindicated  that  measure,  which  has 
ied  to  a  supposition  that,  in  withholding  his  signa- 
ture, he  only  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  father. 
A  politician  so  inimical  to  the  encroachments  of  au- 
thority was  not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  a  usurpation, 
and  he  warmly  opposed  the  designs  of  Cromwell. 
During  the  government  both  of  the  protector  and 
his  son  Richard,  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Penshurst, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  composed  his  celebrated 
"  Discourses  on  Government."      When  the  return 
of  the   long   parliament   gave   expectations  of  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  he  assumed  a  public 
character,  and  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of 
state.     He  was  soon  after  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  while  engaged  in  this  embassy,  the  restoration 
took  place.    Conscious  of  the  offence  he  had  given  to 
the  royal  party,  he  refused  to  return,  and  remained 
an  exile  for  seventeen  years ;  and,  although  occa- 
sionally assisted  by  his  family,  he  found  it  diflScult 
to  support  himself  in  conformity  to  his  birth  and 
rank.     At  length,  in  1677,  the  influence  of  his  father 
obtained  leave  for  him  to  return,  with  a  pardon  for 
all  offences.     At  the  time  of  his  return,  parliament 
was  urging  the  king  to  a  war  with  France  ;  and  it 
was  feared  by  the  opposition  that  Charles  II.  would 
agree  to  it  until  he  obtained  the  supplies,  and  would 
then  squander  them  on  his  pleasures,  or  devote  them 
to  arbitrary  purposes.     The  English  patriots  were 
therefore  opposed  to  this  war,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ers intrigued  with  the  French  ambassador,  Barillon, 
to  defeat  the  measure.     It  even  appears,  according 
to  the  Barillon  papers,  as  given  by  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  that  the  name  of  Sidney  was  among  those 
who  received  pecuniary  aid  from  France,     The  testi- 
mony thus  afforded  against  a  man  of  high  character, 
and  whose  sacrifices  to  principl»  were  notorious,  has 
led  to  the  suspicion  of  fabrication  and  interpolation. 
The  death  of  his  father,  soon  after  his  return,  led 
him  openly  to  join  in  the  opposition,  and  he  con- 
sorted much  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  others 
who  held  views  kindred  or  similar  to  his  own.     In 
the  Rye  House  plot  he  was  named  as  one  of  a  coun- 
cil of  six,  who  were  to  organize  an  insurrection  in 
conjunction  with  the  Scottish  malcontents.     It  was, 
however,  for  his  supposed  share  in  the  subordinate 
conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  king  that  he  was 
arrested,   with  Lord   William   Russell   and   others. 
After  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter,  he  was  tried,  as  the 
next  most  obnoxious  person,  for  high  treason,  before 
the  hardened  tool,  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  on  the  21st 
of  November,  1683.     There  was  no  direct  evidence 
against  him,  except  that  of  the  disgrace  to  nobility. 
Lord  Howard,  while  the  law  for  high  treason  required 
two  witnesses.     To  help  this  defect,  the  attorney- 
general  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  producing 
passages  from  some  "  Discourses  on  Government," 
found  in  manuscript  in  his  closet,  which  maintained 
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the  lawfulness  of  resisting  tyrants,  and  the  preference 
of  a  free  to  an  arbitrary  government.  Although  there 
was  no  proof  that  these  papers  were  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, in  defiance  both  of  law  and  common  sense, 
they  were  deemed  equivalent  to  a  second  witness  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  spirited  defence,  he  was  declared 
guilty.  After  his  conviction,  he  sent,  by  his  relation, 
the  marquis  of  Halifax,  a  paper  to  be  laid  before  the 
king,  requesting  his  review  of  the  whole  matter ;  but 
it  served  only  to  delay  his  execution  about  a  week. 
Hume  acknowledges  the  illegality  of  his  condemna- 
tion, for  which  he  observes,  "  the  jury  were  very 
blameable,"  but  remarks,  that  an  interference  by  the 
king  might  be  regarded  as  an  act  "  of  heroic  gene- 
rosity, but  could  never  be  deemed  an  indispensable 
duty."  Sidney  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1678,  when  he  delivered  the  sheriff 
a  paper,  alleging  the  injustice  of  his  condemnation, 
and  concluding  with  a  prayer  for  "  the  good  old 
cause."  He  suffered  with  all  the  firmness  and  con- 
stancy belonging  to  his  character.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  revolution  was  to  reverse  his  attainder ; 
and  the  name  of  Algernon  Sidney  has  since  been 
held  in  great  honour  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment. Burnet  speaks  of  him  as  of  extraordinary 
courage,  steady  even  to  obstinacy,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, and  a  decided  enemy  to  monarchy  and 
church  government. 

SIDNEY,  SIR  PHILIP,  a  clever  writer,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and  from  the 
excellence  of  his  education,  and  his  great  personal 
bravery,  stood  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  royal 
mistress.  He  became  governor  of  Flushing,  and 
general  of  the  troops  sent  by  the  queen  to  assist  the 
Dutch  against  the  Spaniards.  On  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1586,  being  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
the  English  troops,  he  surprised  a  convoy  of  the 
enemy  marching  towards  Zutphen.  An  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  his  party  gained  the  victory, 
which  was,  however,  dearly  purchased  by  the  life  of 
their  brave  commander,  who  received  a  wound  of 
which  he  died  a  few  days  after.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  the  principal  of  whicli  was  his 
"  Arcadia." 

SIEYES,  EMANUEL  JOSEPH,  COUNT  DE, 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  was  born  in  May  1748  at 
Frejus.  He  was  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Char- 
tres,  when,  in  1789,  he  was  appointed  deputy  of  the 
third  estate  of  Paris  in  the  estates-general.  He  was 
indebted  for  this  appointment  to  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet, "  Qu'est-ce  que  le  tiers  Etat  ?"  which  gained 
him  great  favour  among  tlie  people.  He  contributed 
much  to  the  union  of  the  three  estates,  and  first  pro- 
posed to  declare  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  the  third 
estate  a  national  assembly — a  measure  which  decided 
the  revolution.  He  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the 
troops,  and  advocated  the  celebrated  oath  in  the 
tennis-court  at  Versailles.  It  was  he,  too,  who  op- 
posed with  so  much  warmth  the  abolition  of  the 
tithes,  and  who  uttered  the  celebrated  sentiment, 
"  You  wish  to  be  free,  but  you  know  not  how  to  be 
just."  He  opposed  the  sanctioning  of  the  royal 
veto,  which  was  contended  for  by  Mirabeau,  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  dividing  France  into  depart- 
ments, cantons,  and  municipalities — a  measure  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  give  stability  to  the  revolu- 
tion.    He  was  very  active  m  committees,  laboured 
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to  frame  a  constitution,  but  rarely  spoke  in  public  ; 
for  in  1789  he  ha  J  declared  himself  unskilled  in  ex- 
tempore debate,  and  determined  not  to  appear  in  the 
tribune.  Mirabeau  then  declared,  in  a  full  assembly, 
that  the  silence  of  Si^yes  was  a  public  calamity.  In 
1790  he  proposed  a  law  to  the  assemljly  for  punishing 
offences  of  the  press.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed 
the  admission  of  juries  on  trials  for  these  off'ences. 
In  1791  Sieyes  was  made  a  member  of  the  directory 
of  the  department  of  Paris,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  refused  the  bishopric  of  the  capital,  which  he 
was  solicited  to  take  by  the  electoral  assembly.  Amid 
the  zeal  for  republicanism  which  then  prevailed  he 
declared  himself,  in  the  "  Moniteur,"  decidedly  fa- 
vourable to  monarchy.  "  I  prefer  monarchy,"  said 
he,  "  not  because  I  am  fond  of  ancient  usages ;  not 
from  any  superstitious  love  of  royalty ;  I  prefer  it 
because  to  me  it  seems  evident  that  the  citizens  have 
more  real  freedom  in  a  monarchy  than  in  a  republic. 
But  the  best  state  is  that  in  which  all  may  quietly 
enjoy  the  greatest  freedom  possible." 

When  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  convention 
he  shunned  distinction,  in  order  to  escape  the  storms 
which  he  saw  were  coming.  At  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  true  to  this  system,  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  vote  which  decided  the  fate  of 
that  prince,  "  Yes,"  "  No,"  and  "  Death,"  were  the 
only  words  which  were  heard  from  his  mouth.  He 
had  before  maintained,  without  elfect,  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  the  assembly  to  unite  the  judicial  with 
the  legislati.ve  body.  He  remained  comparatively  in 
the  back  ground  till  1795.  Then  he  ascended  the 
tribune,  and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  crimes 
of  Robespierre,  whom  he  had  not  dared  to  resist. 
He  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
juiblic  safety,  was  sent  to  Holland  to  conclude  a 
treaty  there  with  the  new  republic,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, had  an  important  influence  on  the  treaties  with 
Prussia  and  Spain.  In  179S  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  Berlin,  and  remained  there  till  1799,  when  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  directory  in  place  of  Rewbel. 
The  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  was  contrived 
by  Sieyes  in  conjunction  with  Bonaparte,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  he  was  appointed  consul  provi- 
sorily,  with  Napoleon  and  Roger  Ducos.  On  the 
introduction  of  the  new  constitution  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  senate,  and  received  the  estate  of 
Crosne,  but  as  he  did  not  take  actual  possession  of 
it  he  received  an  indemnification.  After  the  restora- 
tion he  went  back  to  the  capital.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  Si&yes  was  made  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  peers,  but  in  18 16,  by  the  royal  de- 
cree against  the  regicides,  he  was  banished  from 
France. 

SIMON,  SAINT,  an  ancient  French  family, 
which  claims  to  derive  its  origin  through  the  counts 
of  Vermandois,  from  Charlemagne.  Louis  de  Rouv- 
roy,  duke  de  St.  Simon,  a  peer  of  France,  known  as 
the  author  of  some  very  curious  memoirs,  was  born 
in  1675,  and  died  in  1755.  He  was  employed  in 
several  diplomatic  missions,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
council  of  regency  by  the  notorious  regent,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  after  whose  death  he  retired  to  his  estates. 
His  memoirs  remained  a  long  time  in  manuscript, 
and  were  afterwards  published  in  a  mutilated  form, 
with  many  suppressions.  The  first  complete  edition 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1829,  under  the  title  of  "  Mci- 
moires  Complets  et  Authentiques  du  Due  de  Saint 
Simon  sur  le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  et  la  Rogence, 


;  puljlif's  pour  la  premiere  Fois  sur  le  Manuscrit  ori- 
ginal enti^rement  ecrit  de  la  Main  de  I'Auteur,  par 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint  Simon." 

Claude  Henri  count  de  St.  Simon,  founder  of  the 
politico-philosophical-religious  sect  of  St.  Simonians, 
or  of  the  New  Christianity,  which  has  recently  at- 
tracted attention  in  France,  was  born  in  1760.  We 
know  little  of  his  youth;  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
early  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  as  we  are 
told  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  called,every  morning, 
with  the  words,  "Get  up,  count;  you  have  great  things 
to  accomplish."  He  was  attached  to  the  French 
auxiliary  corps,  which  served  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  years  of  the  revolutionary  war  of  America, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  France  was  promoted 
to  a  colonelcy.  Previous  to  the  l)reaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  count  travelled  in  Holland 
and  Spain ;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  great 
events  of  1789.  He  died  in  1825,  the  last  thirty-four 
years  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  account, 
having  been  devoted  to  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
as  the  apostle  of  the  New  Christianity.  His  disci- 
ples are  not  very  communicative  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  their  founder,  whose  reputation  appears 
not  to  have  been  always  the  best.  In  1790  he  en- 
tered into  financial  speculations,  for  the  purpose, 
as  we  are  told,  of  raising  the  funds  necessary  to 
aid  his  great  projects.  His  partner  not  partici- 
pating in  his  philanthropic  views,  St.  Simon  re- 
tired from  the  business  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  and  next  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  He  took  up  his  residence  near  the  poly- 
technic school,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
professors,  and  attended  their  lectures.  Three  years 
were  thus  occupied  with  the  study  of  inorganic  na- 
ture, and  the  succeeding  four  years  were  spent  in 
the  study  of  organic  bodies,  for  which  purpose  he 
lived  near  the  medical  school,  conversed  with  the 
professors,  heard  their  lectures,  and  kept  open 
house  and  free  table  for  men  of  science.  A  tour  in 
Germany,  England,  and  Italy,  completed  his  "in- 
ventory of  the  philosophical  treasures  of  Europe," 
and  he  now  felt  himself  master  of  his  ideas  and  ready 
to  communicate  them.  His  fortune,  however,  was 
exhausted,  and  his  friends  had  deserted  him.  His 
"Introduction  aux  Travaux  Scientifiques  du  19o 
Siecle,"  contains  an  exposition  of  his  philosophical 
views  at  this  time. 

After  the  restoration  in  1814  his  attention  was 
turned  to  politics,  and  partly  in  conjunction  with  his 
disciple  and  adopted  son  Augustus  Thierry  and  others, 
he  wrote  several  works  which  show  his  political 
opinions.  Among  these  are  "  De  la  Reorganisation 
de  la  Societe  Europeenne,"  "  Du  Systerae  Industrie," 
"  Catechisme  des  Industriels,"  "  Discussions  Poli- 
tiques.  Morales,  et  Philosophiques,"  and  "  Opinions 
Litteraires,  Philosophiques,  et  Industrielles."  Seven 
years  had  thus  been  spent  in  obtaining  pecuniary 
resources,  seven  in  collecting  scientific  materials,  ten 
in  effecting  the  reformation  of  philosophy,  and  ten 
that  of  politics;  and  St.  Simon,  reduced  to  extreme 
want  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  resources,  and  to 
despair  by  neglect  and  ill-success,  attempted  to  shoot 
himself  through  the  head.  The  ball  grazed  his 
forehead  ;  but  "  his  hour,"  say  his  pupils,  after  their 
master,  "  was  not  yet  come  ;  the  philosopher  and 
legislator  becomes  the  prophet  of  a  law  of  love  ; 
God  raises  him  from  the  abyss,  sheds  over  him  a 
religious  inspiration  which  animates,  sanctifies,  and 
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renews  his  whole  being ;  a  hymn  of  love  is  poured 
forth  from  that  mutilated  body ;  the  divine  man  is 
manifested;  the  new  Christianity  is  sent  to  the  world  ; 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  earth."  The 
"Nouveau  Christianisme"  is  an  exposition  of  St. 
Simon's  religious  notions.  By  this  new  religion, 
the  principle  of  antagonism  is  done  away ;  a  universal 
church,  a  brotherhood  of  peace,  unites  all  mankind, 
and  sanctifies  all.  Science  is  holy ;  industry  is  holy ; 
society  is  formed  only  of  priests,  savans,  and  labourers 
(industriels) ;  government  consists  only  of  the  chiefs 
of  these  three  classes.  The  basis  of  the  political 
system  of  the  St.  Simonians  is  a  new  mode  of  the 
distribution  of  property,  for  substituting  the  right  of 
capacity  for  the  right  of  inheritance.  "  Each  one 
according  to  his  capacity,  each  capacity  according  to 
its  works,"  is  the  rule  of  this  new  right.  All  pro- 
perty becomes,  at  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  the 
property  of  the  church  or  society ;  all  children  re- 
ceive a  general  education  to  a  certain  point  till  their 
capacities  are  ascertained,  and  then,  chacun  a  sa  capa- 
cite,  each  becomes  a  priest  (or  artist),  savant,  or 
industriel,  as  his  talents  point  the  way ;  and  thus, 
whatever  he  acquires  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  industry. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  like  a  distinct  system  de- 
veloped in  the  writings  of  St.  Simon  or  his  disciples, 
but  abundance  of  crude  notions  and  vague  specula- 
tions, of  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  account. 
See  *'  Doctrine  de  St.  Simon,"  and  the  numbers  of 
the  "  Globe"  and  "  Organisateur,"  the  organs  of  one 
party,  and  of  the  "  Revue  Encyclopedique"  (since  the 
close  of  1831),  that  of  another  party  of  St.  Simonians. 
At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  founder,  this  sect 
consisted  of  a  small  number  of  disciples,  of  whom 
Olinde  Rodrigues  was  the  principal,  and  who  es- 
tablished the  "  Producteur,"  a  monthly  journal,  as 
the  organ  of  their  views.  This,  however,  was 
discontinued  for  want  of  funds,  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  society. 
A  great  number  of  converts  was  made,  funds  collect- 
ed, and  the  "  Globe,"  a  journal  of  reputation,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  St.  Simonian  editors.  Families 
were  organized,  churches  built,  schools  constituted, 
and  the  hierarchy  estabhshed,  under  Enfantin  and 
Bazard,  who  were  entitled  peres  supremes.  But  when 
the  time  came  for  the  development  of  a  regular 
system,  schisms  began  to  appear  in  the  society.  The 
most  important  of  these  took  place  in  November, 
1831.  Enfantin  and  Bazard  were  at  the  head  of  two 
parties,  Rodrigues  of  a  third,  and  Carnot  belonged 
to  a  fourth.  These  divisions  were  produced  partly 
by  questions  of  government  and  partly  by  differences 
of  doctrine.  One  of  the  new  doctrines,  in  which, 
however,  all  parties  seem  to  agree,  is,  that  man  is 
not,  as  heretofore,  alone  to  form  the  political  being, 
but  that  man  and  woman  together  are  to  form  the 
social  individual.  But,  on  this  principle,  Enfantin 
declares  that  the  moral  law  can  be  revealed  only  by 
the  cooperation  of  woman;  and  he,  therefore,  awaits 
the  appearance  of  the  woman  who  shall  be  called  to 
complete  the  couple  revelateur.  The  "  Globe"  and 
"  Organisateur"  are  in  the  interest  of  Enfantin.  The 
French  government  has  left  the  sect  to  itself;  but 
the  courts  have  decided  that  St.  Simonianism  is  not 
a  religion, — the  priests  of  the  society  having  claimed 
exemption  from  military  duty  on  the  ground  of  their 
religious  office. 

SIMONIDES,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  who  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Cos  about  ,557  B.  C,  and  went  to 
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Athens,  where  he  became  the  favourite  of  Hippar- 
chus,  and  a  friend  of  Anacreon  and  Theognis.  In 
Thessaly  he  was  a  welcome  guest  of  the  Scopades, 
whose  victories  at  the  public  games  he  celebrated  in 
song.  According  to  a  story  related  by  Cicero,  as  he 
was  once  sitting  at  a  feast  with  Scopas,  having  re- 
cited a  hymn  in  praise  of  his  patron,  in  which  he 
dwelt  much  on  the  merits  of  the  Dioscuri,  Scopas 
told  him  that  he  could  pay  him  only  half  of  the  price 
promised  for  the  hymn,  and  that  he  must  get  the  rest 
from  the  Dioscuri,  who  had  occupied  so  large  a  share 
of  his  praises.  Soon  after  some  one  called  him  out 
of  the  house  with  the  information  that  two  youths 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  On  going  out  he  found  no 
person,  and  before  he  could  return  the  hall  fell  in, 
burying  the  guests  under  its  ruins.  When  the  rub- 
bish was  removed,  it  being  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  bodies,  disfigured  by  bruises,  Simonides  was  en- 
abled to  determine  them  by  recollecting  the  order  in 
which  they  had  sat.  This  led  him  to  the  plan  of  fa- 
cilitating the  recollection  of  events  by  certain  arti- 
ficial associations  with  places  or  things.  Another 
wonderful  escape  of  Simonides  is  related.  Having 
once  buried  a  body  which  he  had  found  on  the  beach, 
as  he  was  himself  about  to  set  sail,  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  warned  him  not  to  trust  himself  to  the 
deceitful  element.  He  complied  with  the  warning, 
and  soon  after  received  news  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel 
with  all  her  crew.  Simonides  visited  Athens  several 
times,  and  is  said  to  have  conquered  iEschylus  in  a 
poetical  contest  at  the  celebration  of  the  victory  of 
Marathon.  During  a  residence  in  Sparta  he  sang 
the  heroic  death  of  Leonidas  in  several  poems.  An 
invitation  from  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  induced  him 
to  go  to  Sicily,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days, 
and  died  467  B.  C.  Of  his  numerous  poems  some 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  which  are  con- 
tained in  Brunch's  "  Analecta."  The  ancients  cele- 
brate the  grace,  ease,  and  simplicity  of  his  poems ; 
but  he  is  accused  of  avarice,  and  of  having  been  the 
first  to  take  pay  for  his  writings. 

SIMPSON,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, who  was  the  author  of  several  able  works  ;  among 
those  best  known  are,  "  A  New  Treatise  on  Flux- 
ions," "A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Chance,"  and  his  "Doctrine  and  Application  of  Flux- 
ions."    His  death  took  place  in  May  1761. 

SIMPSON,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician of  the  last  century,  who  for  fifty  years  filled 
the  mathematical  chair  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
during  which  period  he  maintained  the  highest  repu- 
tation for  geometrical  science.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  "Lociof  Apollonius  Restoi;^d,"  and  "ATreatise 
on  Conic  Sections."  His  death  took  place  in  Oc- 
tober 176s. 

SINCLAIR,  SIR  JOHN.— This  eminent  agricul- 
tural writer  and  rural  economist  was  born  at  Thurso 
castle  in  1754.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  andO.xford.  Sir  John  was 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  Caithness  in  1780, 
and  sat  in  the  house  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Our 
space  will  not  admit  even  of  a  bare  enumeration  of 
the  works  of  this  voluminous  author ;  and  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  they  have  been  read  with  avidity 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

On  the  loth  of  December,  1835,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  and  he  died  on 
the  21st  of  that  month,  universally  regretted. 

SKELTON,  JOHN,  an  English  poet,  who  lived 
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in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a 
great  enemy  of  Wolsey,  and  so  far  roused  the  resent- 
ment of  that  powerful  prelate  that  an  order  was  ob- 
tained for  his  apprehension,  but  he  took  sanctuary  in 
Westminster,  which  atTorded  him  protection  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1528.  His  poems  ap- 
peared in  Chalmers's  editionof  "  The  Enghsh  Poets." 

SLEIDANNUS,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Sleida,  not 
far  from  Cologne,  in  1536,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  publicists  of  his  age.  He  studied  law 
at  Liege,  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Orleans ;  was 
for  some  time  in  the  service  of  King  Francis  I.  of 
France,  and  went  in  1542  to  Strasburg.  The  princes 
of  the  Smalcaldic  league  made  him  its  historiographer. 
The  corporation  of  Strasburg  employed  him  on  im- 
portant missions,  and  appointed  him,  in  1542,  pro- 
fessor of  law.  The  protestants  sent  him,  in  1545,  to 
the  king  of  England,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  he  was  much  esteemed.  He 
corresponded  with  the  most  distinguished  and  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  died  at  Strasburg  in  1556.  He 
acquired  much  reputation  by  his  work  "  De  Statu 
Religionis  et  Reipubhcse  Imper.  Caroli  V.,"  folio,  of 
which  Professor  Ranke  says,  in  his  "  Zur  Kritik 
neuerer  Geschichtschreiber,"  "  it  is,  throughout, 
documentary;"  but  he  shows  that  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh  these  documents  and  the  sources  of  the 
writer's  statements.  Sleidannus  was  distinguished  for 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  he  treats,  for  his 
smooth  and  elegant  style,  and  for  great  impartiality, 
considering  that  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  events 
which  he  describes,  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
them. 

SLOANE,  SIR  HANS,  a  celebrated  naturalist 
and  physician,  who,  by  a  testamentary  bequest,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  important  national  foundation 
the  British  museum.  He  was  born  in  1660,  at  Kil- 
lileagh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  he  was  of  Scot- 
tish extraction.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  came  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  all  the  public  lectures  of  anatomy, 
botany,  and  chemistry.  His  talents  as  a  naturalist 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Bo)'le  and 
Ray;  and  he  communicated  to  them  every  curious 
or  useful  observation  which  he  made.  Having 
spent  four  years  in  London,  he  went  to  Paris  and 
attended  the  hospitals,  heard  the  lectures  of  Tourne- 
fort  the  botanist,  of  Du  Verney  the  anatomist,  and 
other  eminent  masters.  Having  obtained  letters  of 
recommendation  from  Tournefort,  he  went  to  Mont- 
pelier.  He  spent  a  year  in  collecting  plants  in  this 
place,  and  then  travelled  through  Languedoc  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1634  he  returned  to  London. .  He 
immediately  transmitted  to  Mr.  Ray  a  great  variety 
of  plants  and  seeds,  which  Ray  described  in  his 
"  Historia  Plantarura,"  and  shortly  after  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  of  the  college 
of  physicians.  But  the  hope  of  making  new  disco- 
veries in  natural  productions  induced  him  to  take  a 
voyage  to  Jamaica,  as  physician  to  Christopher  duke 
of  Albemarle,  then  governor  of  that  island.  His 
whole  stay  at  Jamaica  was  scarce  fifteen  months,  yet 
he  brought  together  a  great  variety  of  plants. 

He  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  royal  society  in 
1693,  and  immediately  revived  the  publication  of 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  which  had  been 
stopped  for  some  time :  he  continued  to  be  editor  of 
thme  till  1712;  and  the  volumes  which  were  pub- 
lished in  this  period  contain  many  papers  written  by 


himself.  The  sense  which  the  public  entertained  of 
his  merit  is  shown  by  the  following  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by 
George  I.,  chosen  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal 
academy  at  Paris,  president  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians, and  president  of  the  royal  society  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Having  faithfully  discharged 
the  respective  duties  of  the  places  he  enjoyed  and 
answered  the  high  opinion  which  the  public  had  con- 
ceived of  him,  he  retired,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to 
Chelsea,  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the  remains  of  a  well- 
spent  life.  Here  he  continued  to  receive  the  visits  of 
people  of  distinction,  and  of  all  learned  foreigners ; 
and  admittance  was  never  refused  to  the  poor  who 
came  to  consult  him  respecting  their  health.  After 
a  short  illness  of  three  days,  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1752,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  was  a 
governor  of  almost  every  hospital  in  or  near  Lon- 
don; to  each  he  gave  lOOl.  during  his  life,  and  at 
his  death  a  sum  more  considerable.  He  laid  the 
plan  of  a  dispensatory,  where  the  poor  might  be 
furnished  with  medicine ;  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  was  afterwards  carried 
into  e.vecution.  He  gave  the  company  of  the  apo- 
thecaries the  entire  freehold  of  their  botanical  garden 
at  Chelsea,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  a  marble 
statue  of  him,  admirably  executed  by  Rysbrack.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  forward  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  in  Georgia  in  1732,  of  the  founiiling  hospital 
in  1739,  and  formed  the  plan  for  the  bringing  up  the 
children.  His  cabinet,  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  collect,  he  bequeathed  to  the  public,  on 
condition  that  the  sum  of  20,000/.  should  be  paid  to 
his  family  :  which  sum,  though  large,  was  not  half 
the  original  cost,  and  scarce  more  than  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  medals,  the  ores  and  pre- 
cious stones,  that  were  found  in  it.  Besides  these, 
there  was  his  hbrary,  consisting  of  more  than  50,000 
volumes,  illustrated  with  cuts,  finely  engraven  and 
coloured,  and  a  vast  number  of  rare  and  curious 
books. 

SMALRIDGE,  GEORGE,  an  English  prelate  and 
writer,  "who  was  born  at  Lichfield  in  Staffordshire 
about  1666,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical 
attainments.  In  May  1682  he  was  elected  from 
Westminster  school  to  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford ; 
where  in  due  time  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts 
and  divinity.  He  gave  an  early  specimen  of  his 
learning  by  publishing,  in  1687,  "Animadversions 
on  a  Work  upon  Church  Goveri.ment,"  &c.,  printed 
that  year  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards  went  into  orders, 
and  rose,  through  several  preferments,  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Bristol.  Upon  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  was  appointed  lord  almoner  to  the  king ;  but  re- 
moved from  that  post  for  refusing,  with  Bishop  At- 
terbury,  to  sign  the  declaration  oif  the  archbishop  of 
Canterburj',  and  the  bishops  in  and  near  London, 
against  the  rebellion  in  1715.  He  died  in  1719,  and 
was  interred  at  Christ  Church. 

Twelve  of  his  "  Sermons"  were  published  in  1717, 
inscribed  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  vestry,  and  others 
who  frequent  the  New  Church,  in  Tothill  Fields, 
Westminster;  and  after  his  death  "  Sixty  Sermons" 
were  published  by  his  widow,  who  dedicated  them  to 
the  princess  of  Wales. 

SMART,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  powerful  Enghsh 
writer,  who  was  born,  in  1722,  at  Shipboume,  in 
Kent,  and  was  placed  at  the  grammar  school  in  Dur- 
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ham,  where  hia  precocious  talent  obtained  him  the 
patronage  of  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  educated 
him  at  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge.  A  fellowship 
was  conferred  on  him  by  his  college  in  1745.  On  his 
marriage,  in  1753,  having  vacated  his  fellowship,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  commenced  author  by  pro- 
fession; in  which  capacity  he  became  a  principal 
contributor  to  "The  Old  Woman's  Magazine,"  and 
"The  Universal  Visitor,"  besides  pubhshing  a  volume 
of  original  poems,  "The  HiUiad,"  &c.  Poverty, 
however,  overtook  him ;  and  his  distresses,  aided  by 
intemperance,  unsettled  his  intellects,  and  compelled 
his  relations  to  place  him  for  a  while  under  personal 
restraint.  His  "  Song  to  Davdd,"  written  in  a  mad- 
house, and  partly  with  charcoal,  on  the  walls  of  his 
cell,  bears  a  melancholy  attestation  to  the  strength 
of  his  mental  powers,  even  in  their  derangement.  A 
temporary  recovery  restored  him  to  liberty  for  a  few 
years,  which  was  terminated  by  a  new  confinement. 
During  the  interval,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  transla- 
tions of  Horace's  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  of 
those  of  Phaedrus,  in  verse.  He  died  of  a  liver  com- 
plaint, within  the  rules  of  the  king's  bench  prison. 
May  12,  1771. 

SMEATON,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  civil  engineer 
who  was  born  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1724. 
He  early  in  life  became  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker,  and  carried  on  that  business  in  Holborn, 
hut  he  subsequently  adopted  the  profession  of  an 
engineer.  His  principal  undertaking  was  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  in  the  English  Clian- 
nel.  This  vast  undertaking  was  finished  in  1759, 
and  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  power  of  time  and  accident.  Among 
his  various  other  enterprises  was  the  rendering  of 
the  river  Calder  navigable,  the  superintendance  of 
the  grand  canal  in  Scotland,  the  Ramsgate  harbour, 
and  the  water  works  at  Greenwich  and  Deptford. 
He  closed  a  long  and  useful  life  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
all  bearing  on  his  own  peculiar  employment. 

SMITH,  ADAM,  a  distinguished  writer  on  morals 
and  politics,  who  was  the  only  son  of  Adam  Smith, 
controller  of  the  customs  at  Kirkaldy,  where  he  was 
born  in  June  1723,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
school  of  Kirkaldy,  whence  he  was  removed,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  remained  until  1740,  when  he  repaired  to  Baliol 
college,  Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner  on  Snell's  found- 
ation. 

Quitting  Oxford,  and  all  views  to  the  church,  which 
had  led  him  there,  in  1748  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Edinburgh,  and  read  some  courses  on  rhetoric  and 
polite  literature,  under  the  patronageof  Lord  Karnes. 
In  1751  he  obtained  a  more  permanent  provision 
by  being  elected  professor  of  logic  at  Glasgow, 
and,  the  year  following,  of  moral  philosophy  at  the 
same  university.  He  was  now  in  a  situation  which 
perfectly  agreed  with  his  talents  and  inclination, 
and,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  his  lectures  were 
of  the  highest  merit.  Those  on  moral  philosophy 
contained  the  rudiments  of  two  of  his  most  cele- 
brated publications,  of  which  the  first,  entitled  "The 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  appeared  in  1795, 
and  was  most  favourably  received.  His  moral  theory 
is  founded  upon  sympathy,  which  he  makes  the 
source  of  all  our  sentiments  on  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  actions.     To  this  work  he  afterwards 
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added  "  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Languages ;"  and 
the  elegance  and  acuteness  displayed  in  these  trea- 
tises introduced  him  to  several  eminent  persons,  and, 
among  others,  to  Mr.  Charles  Tovvnshend,  who  en- 
gaged him,  in  1763,  to  attend  the  duke  of  Buccleugh 
in  his  travels. 

SMITH,  CHARLES,an  Irish  topographical  writer 
who  was  the  author  of  "The  Ancient  and  Present 
State  of  the  County  and  City  of  Waterford."  He 
also  wrote  similar  descriptions  of  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  counties  of  Ireland.  His  death  took 
place  in  1780. 

SMITH,  CHARLOTPE,  a  clever  literary  lady, 
who  was  the  author  of  several  very  popular  works, 
among  them  we  may  mention  "Marchmont,"  "The 
Old  Manor  House."  "  Celestina,"  and  "  Emeline." 
All  her  works  display  considerable  talent,  but  they 
are  not  without  a  good  many  faults.  Her  death 
took  place  in  1806. 

SMITH,  JOHN  THOMAS.— This  gentleman, 
who  was  for  many  years  keeper  of  the  prints  and 
drawings  in  the  British  museum,  was  born  in  1766. 
His  father  was  a  playfellow  of  Joseph  Nollekens,  R.A. 
and  both  learned  drawing  together  at  Shipley's  school, 
then  kept  in  the  Strand.  The  friendship  between 
Nollekens  and  Nath.  Smith  naturally  introduced 
young  Smith  to  the  notice  of  that  celebrated  sculp- 
tor. Whilst  a  boy  his  intercourse  was  frequent  with 
Nollekens,  who  often  took  him  to  walk  with  him  in 
various  parts  of  London,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  pointing  out  curious  vestiges  and  alterations 
to  his  notice,  as  well  as  showing  him  some  remark- 
aljle  sights  of  the  time.  Perhaps  these  communica- 
tions gave  the  first  impetus  to  that  love  for  metro- 
politan antiquities  which  he  entertained  unabated 
through  life.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
1779  young  Smith  was  invited  into  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Nollekens,  who  had  seen  and  approved  of  some 
of  his  attempts  in  wax-modelling.  At  that  time  Na- 
thaniel Smith  was  Nollekens's  principal  assistant} 
and  there  young  Smith  was  employed  in  making 
drawings  from  his  models  of  monuments,  assisting 
in  casting,  and,  finally,  though  with  little  talent,  in 
car^•ing.  Whilst  with  Nollekens  young  Smith  often 
stood  to  him  as  a  model,  but  left  him  after  three 
years.  He  then  became  a  student  in  the  royal  aca- 
demy, and  was  celebrated  for  his  pen  imitations  of 
Rembrandt's  and  Ostade's  etchings,  and  copied  se- 
veral of  the  small  pictures  of  Gainsborough,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  noticed. 

Mr.  Smith's  first  work  was  published  in  numbers, 
and  was  entitled,  "  Antiquities  of  London  and  its 
Environs ;  by  John  Thomas  Smith ;  dedicated  to 
Sir  James  Winter  Lake,  Bart.,  F.S.A. ;  containing 
Views  of  Houses,  Monuments,  Statues,  and  other 
curious  remains  of  antiquity,  engraved  from  the 
original  subjects,  and  from  original  drawings  com- 
municated by  several  Members  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries."  There  was  no  letterpress  description 
of  these  plates ;  but  under  the  subjects  were  en- 
graved copious  remarks  and  references  to  the  his- 
torical works  of  Pennant,  Lysons,  Stow,  Weever, 
Camden,  Maitland,  &c. ;  the  work  was  begun  in 
January  1791.  About  this  period  it  became  the 
fashion  to  illustrate  with  prints  the  pleasant,  lively, 
but  unsatisfactory  account  of  London  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, and  Mr.  Smith's  series  of  plates  were  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  collector. 

In  June  1797  Mr.  Smith  published  "  Remarks  on 
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Rural  Scenery,  with  Etchinj/s  of  Cottages  from  Na- 
ture ;  and  Some  Oljservations  and  Precepts  relative  to 
the  Picturesciue."  In  June  1S()7  Mr.  Smith  pub- 
lished "  Antupiilies  of  Westminster;  the  Old  Palace, 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  &c.  dtc,  containing  Engrav- 
ings of  Topographical  Objects,  of  which  many  no 
longer  exist."  This  u'ork  contains  copies  of  MSS. 
which  throw  new  and  unexpected  light  on  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  arts  in  England. 

The  description  of  the  plates  was  begun  by  John 
Sidney  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  who  wrote  the  pre-- 
face  and  the  first  144  pages,  besides  other  portions, 
as  enumerated  in  Mr.  Smith's  advertisement  to  the 
volume  ;  but  a  dispute  arising  between  these  gentle- 
men, the  work  was  completed  by  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Hawkins  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Smith's  preface,  which  produced  a  "  Vindi- 
cation" by  Mr.  Smith.  Before  this  "  Vindication" 
was  published  a  fire  at  Mr.  Bensley's  printing-office 
destroyed  400  copies  of  the  work,  with  5G()0  prints, 
1000  of  which  were  coloured  and  elaborately  gilt  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife.  By  this  fire  he  sustained 
a  severe  loss,  as  the  work  was  his  entire  property, 
having  been  published  at  his  sole  expense,  aided  by 
an  unusually  liberal  subscription.  Mr.  Smith  after- 
wards published  sixty-two  aiKiitional  ])lates  to  his 
"  Antiquities  of  Westminster,"  but  without  any  de- 
scription, or  even  a  list  of  them. 

"The  Antiquities  of  London,"  &c.,  was  followed  by 
another  work  on  the  same  subject,  in  a  larger  and 
moresplendid  quarto,  entitled,  "Ancient Topography 
of  Loudon,  embracing  Specimens  of  Sacred,  Public, 
and  Domestic  Architecture,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  in  IGOG.  Intended  as  an 
Accompaniment  to  the  celebrated  works  of  Stow, 
Pennant,  and  others."  This  work  was  begun  in 
October  ISIO,  and  completed  in  IS15,  when  the  title 
was  altered  as  follows: — "Ancient  Toi)ogra])hy  of 
London ;  containing  not  only  Views  of  Buildings 
which  in  many  instances  no  longer  exist,  and  for  the 
most  part  were  never  before  published  ;  but  some 
Account  of  Places  and  Customs  either  unknown  or 
overlooked  by  the  London  Historians."  Mr.  Smith 
was  soon  after  appointed  keeper  of  the  prints  of  the 
British  museum.  But  in  IS  17  he  ])ublished  a  work, 
on  which  he  had  been  some  time  employed,  entitled, 
"  Vagabondiana ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  Mendicant  Wan- 
derers through  the  Streets  of  London  ;  with  Portraits 
of  the  Most  Remarkable,  drawn  from  the  Life,  by 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Smith,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in 
the  British  Museum."  This  work  was  preceded 
by  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Smith's  friend,  Francis 
Douce,  Esq. 

Some  few  years  after  Mr.  Smith  published  two 
volumes,  entitled,  "Nollekens  and  his  Times  ;  com- 
prehending a  Life  of  that  celebrated  Sculptor,  and 
Memoirs  of  several  Contemporary  Artists,  from  the 
time  of  Roul)iliac,  Hogarth,  and  Reynolds,  to  that  of 
Fuseli,  Fla.\man,  and  Blake."  These  volumes  were 
highly  seasoned  with  anecdotes  of  his  venerable 
master,  his  wife,  and  their  connexions,  and  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  a  disappointed  legatee.  But,  amidst  a 
mass  of  matter  which  should  never  have  been  suf- 
fered to  see  the  light,  they  contain  some  interesting 
anecdotes  of  the  artists  of  the  last  century.  The 
publication  passed  through  three  editions. 

Mr.  Smith's  last  illness  was  but  of  one  week's 
duration.     He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  approacli- 
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ing  dissolution,  and  died  in  the  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  surrounded  by  his  family,  on  the  Sth  of 
March,  1833. 

SMITH,  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD,  a  distin- 
guished English  physician  and  naturalist,  who  was 
born  at  Norwich  in  1759.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Edinburgh,  and,  during  his  stay  at  the  university 
there,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  science  of 
botany.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden, 
and  on  his  return  published  a  work  entitled  "  A 
Sketch  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent."  He  subse- 
quently settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  till  his  death,  making,  however,  an  annual 
visit  to  London  to  deliver  lectures  at  the  royal  and 
other  metropolitan  institutions.  He  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  in  1S14,  from  George  the 
Fourth,  and  died  in  March  1S2S.  His  principal 
works  are  entitled,  "  English  Botany,"  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Lepidoj)terous  Insects  of  Georgia," 
'*  Flora  Rritannica,"  and  "  The  English  Flora." 

SMITH,  JOHN,  an  English  writer,  who  was  for 
many  years  in  the  array.  He  left  the  military  pro- 
fession in  1797,  and  was  shortly  after  member  for 
East  Looe,  but  resigned  his  seat  on  being  appointed 
postmaster-general  of  Jamaica  and  the  neighbouring 
island.  He  resided  in  the  former  island,  discharging 
his  official  duties  with  benefit  to  every  body  except 
himself,  until  lSO-2,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land owing  to  ill  health,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  by  his  early  and  steady  friend,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, pay-master  of  the  navy. 

In  1813  Mr.  Smith  published,  anonymously,  an 
essay  on  architecture,  entitled  "  Metrical  Remarks 
on  Modern  Castles  and  Cottages,  and  Architecture 
in  General;"  and  in  1S19  he  produced  an  octavo 
volume,  with  a  preface  on  the  structure  and  moral 
principles  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  entitled 
"The  House  of  Atreus  and  the  House  of  Laius," 
selected  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  verse.  This  gentleman's  death 
took  ])lace  in  1S27. 

SMITH,  JOHN,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
was  born  in  1618  at  Achurch,  near  Oundle,  in  North- 
amptonshire. He  was  educated  at  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  Dr.  Whichcote,  then  fellow 
of  that  college,  afterwards  provost  of  King's,  for  his 
tutor.  He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1640, 
and  a  master's  in  1644,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  Queen's  college.  He  died  in  1652.  He 
wrote  several  treatises,  which  were  published  by  Dr. 
John  Worthington  at  Cambridge,  loGO,  under  the 
title  of  "  Select  Discourses." 

SMITH,  ROBERT,  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
who  was  born  in  16S9.  After  completinghis  education 
he  entered  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  good  church 
living.  His  principal  works  were,  •  "  A  System  of 
Optics,"  and  "  Harmonics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Mu- 
sical Sounds."     He  died  in  1760. 

SMITH,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  writer  and 
divine,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1638,  and  ad- 
mitted of  Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  in  arts.  In  1663  he  was  made  master  of 
the  free-school  joining  to  Magdalen  college,  and  in 
1GG6  elected  fellow  of  that  college,  being  then  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in  oriental  languages.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  many  works,  and  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation for  learning.  In  1683  he  took  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity's degree,  and  the  year  after  was  nominated  by 
3  P 
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his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Stanlake,  in  the  diocese 
of  Oxford.  In  16S7  he  was  collated  to  a  ])rcl)end  in 
the  church  of  Heyghbury,  in  Wilts.  August  1688 
he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  GifFard,  the 
catholic  president  of  INlagdalen  college.  He  was  re- 
stored in  October  following  ;  but  afterwards  refusing 
to  take  the  oaths  to  WiUiam  and  Mary,  his  fellowship 
was  pronounced  void  in  1692.  He  died  at  London 
in  May  1710. 

He  published  four  letters  in  Latin,  which  he  after- 
wards translated  into  English,  with  the  following 
title :  "  Remarks  upon  the  Manners,  Religion,  and 
Government  of  the  Turks;  together  with  a  Sur- 
vey of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  as  they  now  lie 
in  their  ruins  ;  and  a  Brief  Description  of  Constanti- 
nople," 1678.  He  wrote  "  De  Greeca;  Ecclesiae  Ho- 
dierno  Statu  Epistola ;"  which,  with  additions,  he 
translated  into  English,  and  published  with  this  title : 
"  An  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  to  its  Doc- 
trines and  Rites  of  Worship  ;  with  several  Historical 
Remarks  interspersed,  relating  thereto.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Greek  Church 
under  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
with  a  relation  of  his  sufferings  and  death,"  1680. 
He  also  published  a  Latin  life  of  Camden,  which  was 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Camden's  "  Epistolee,"  be- 
sides several  other  works. 

SMITH,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  writer 
and  secretary  of  state  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  at  Walden,  in  Essex. 
He  was  sent  to  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Henry  VIII.'s  scholar.  In  1531  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  about  two  years 
after  appointed  to  read  the  public  Greek  lectures. 
In  1542  he  was  made  regius  professor  of  civil  law 
in  the  imiversity  at  Cambridge.  He  became  like- 
wise chancellor  of  the  church  of  Ely. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  removed 
from  Cambridge  into  the  duke  of  Somerset's  family, 
where  he  was  employed  in  matters  of  state  by  that 
nobleman,  who  was  uncle  and  governor  of  the  king, 
and  protector  of  his  realms.  He  was  appointed 
master  of  requests  to  the  duke,  steward  of  the  stan- 
neries,  provost  of  Eton,  and  dean  of  Carlisle.  In 
1548  he  was  advanced  to  be  secretary  of  state,  and 
knighted  by  his  majesty ;  and,  the  same  year,  sent 
ambassador  to  Brussels,  to  the  emperor's  council 
there.  He  was  connected  a])out  this  time  in  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  the  redress  of  base  coin; 
upon  which  last  point  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke 
of  Somerset.  In  1549  this  nol)leman  being  brought 
into  trouble.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  adhered  faith- 
fully to  him,  was  involved  in  it,  and  was  deprived  of 
his  place  of  secretary  of  state  for  a  time,  but  soon 
after  restored;  and  in  1551,  still  under  that  name, 
was  api)ointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  France. 
After  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  he  lost  all  his  appoint- 
ments, and  was  charged  not  to  depart  the  kingdom  ; 
yet  enjoyed  great  privileges.  He  was  allowed  a  pen- 
sion of  lOOZ.  per  annum,  and  was  highly  favoured  by 
Gardiner  and  Bonner.  Upon  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth he  was  employed  in  the  settlement  of  religion, 
and  in  several  important  affairs  of  state.  In  1562  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  continued  there 
till  1566;  he  wrote,  while  he  was  in  France,  his 
work  entitled  "The  Commonwealth  of  England," 
in  Latin  as  well  as  EngUsh;  which,  though  many 
copies  of  it  were  taken,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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published  before  1621.  He  was  sent  to  France 
twice  afterwards  as  ambassador,  and  continued  to  be 
employed  in  state  affairs  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1577. 

SMITH,  WALTER,  an  English  satirical  writer, 
who  is  principally  known  for  his  work  entitled  "  The 
Merry  Gestys  of  one  called  Edyth,  the  Lyeing  Wydow, 
which  still  livith."  This  narrative  is  founded  on 
fact,  and  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  work. 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS,  a  writer  of  considerable 
reputation  and  varied  powers,  who  was  born  in  Dum- 
bartonshire in  1721.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Sir 
James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  who  gave  him  a  moderate 
education,  and  then  placed  him  with  a  surgeon  at 
Glasgow.  While  there  his  grandfather  died  and  left 
him  entirely  without  support.  This  event  took  place 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  young  Smollett  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  London  in  the  hope  of  selling  his 
tragedy  entitled  "  The  Regciide."  This  drama  was 
written  during  the  progress  of  his  studies,  but  which, 
though  it  evinces  in  particular  passages  the  genius 
of  the  author,  cannot  be  termed  with  justice  a  perfor- 
mance suited  for  the  stage.  Lord  Lyttleton,  as  a 
patron — Garrick  and  Lacy  as  managers — gave  the 
youthful  author  some  encouragement,  which,  per- 
haps, the  sanguine  temper  of  Smollett  overrated ;  for, 
in  the  story  of  Mr.  Melopoyn,  where  he  gives  the  his- 
tory of  his  attempts  to  bring  "  The  Regicide"  on  the 
stage,  the  patron  and  the  manager  are  not  spared ; 
and  in  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  the  personage  of  Gosling 
Scrag,  which  occurs  in  the  first  edition  only,  is  meant 
to  represent  Lord  Lyttleton. 

Disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  founded  on  his 
theatrical  attempt,  Smollett  accepted  the  situation  of 
surgeon's  mate  on  board  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  in  the 
expedition  to  Carthagena,  in  1741,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  short  account  in  "  Roderick  Random,''  and 
a  longer  narrative  in  a  compendium  of  voyages  pub- 
lished in  1751.  But  the  term  of  our  author's  service 
in  the  navy  was  chiefly  remarkable  from  his  having 
acquired,  in  that  brief  space,  such  intimate  knowledge 
of  our  nautical  world  as  enabled  him  to  describe 
sailors  with  such  truth  and  spirit  of  delineation,  that, 
from  that  time,  whoever  has  undertaken  the  same 
task  has  seemed  to  copy  more  from  Smollett  than 
from  nature.  He  quitted  the  navy,  in  disgust  alike 
with  the  drudgery  and  with  the  despotic  discipline. 
He  left  the  service  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  after  a 
residence  of  some  time  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  re- 
turned to  England  in  1746.  It  was  at  this  time, 
when,  incensed  at  the  severities  exercised  by  the 
government's  troops  in  the  Highlands,  to  which 
romantic  regions  he  was  a  neighbour  by  birth,  Smol- 
lett wrote  the  pathetic  and  patriotic  verses  entitled 
"  The  Tears  of  Caledonia." 

Smollett,  who  felt  his  own  powers,  had  naturally 
recourse  to  his  pen  ;  and  besides  repeated  attempts 
to  get  his  tragedy  acted,  sent  forth  in  1746,  "  Advice," 
and,  in  1747,  "  Reproof,"  both  poetical  satires  possess- 
ed of  considerable  merit,  but  which  only  influenced 
the  fate  of  the  author  as  they  increased  the  number 
of  his  personal  enemies.  Rich,  the  manager,  was 
particularly  satirized  in  "  Reproof."  Smollett  had 
written  for  the  Covent  Garden  theatre  an  opera  called 
"Alceste,"  which  was  not  acted,  in  consequence  of 
some  quarrel  betwixt  the  author  and  manager,  which 
Smollett  thus  avenged. 

The  necessity  of  Smollett  brought  him  forth  in  his 
pre-eminent  character  of  a  novelist.      "  Roderick 
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Random"  may  be  considered  as  an  imitation  of  Le 
Sat/e,  as  the  hero  flits  through  almost  every  scene  of 
public  and  private  life,  recording,  as  he  paints  his 
own  adventures,  the  manners  of  the  times,  with  all 
their  various  shades  and  diversities  of  colouring,  but 
forming  no  connected  plot  or  story,  the  several  parts 
of  which  hold  connexion  with,  or  bear  proportion 
to,  each  other.  It  was  the  second  example  of  the 
minor  romance,  or  English  novel.  Fielding  had 
shortly  before  set  the  example  in  his  "Tom  Jones," 
and  a  rival  of  almost  equal  eminence  in  ir4S  brought 
forth  "  The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random,"  a 
work  which  was  eagerly  received  by  the  public,  and 
brought  both  reputation  and  profit  to  the  author. 

Having  now  the  ear  of  the  public,  Smollett  pub- 
lished by  subscription  his  unfortunate  tragedy,  "  The 
Regicide,"  in  order  to  shame  those  who  had  barred 
his  access  to  the  stage.  The  preface  is  filled  with 
complaints  which  are  neither  just  nor  manly,  and 
with  strictures  upon  Garrick  and  Lyttleton,  which 
amount  almost  to  almse.  The  merits  of  the  piece 
by  no  means  vindicate  this  extreme  resentment  on 
the  j)art  of  the  author,  and  of  this  Smollett  himself 
became  at  length  sensible. 

"  Peregrine  Pickle"  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  appeared  in  1751.  It 
was  received  by  the  public  with  great  avidity,  and 
a  large  impression  dispersed,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  certain  booksellers  and  others,  whom  Smol- 
lett acuses  of  attempts  to  obstruct  the  sale,  the  book 
being  published  on  account  of  the  author  himself. 
His  irritable  temper  induced  him  to  run  hastily  be- 
fore the  public  with  complaints  which,  howsoever  well 
or  ill  grounded,  the  public  has  been  at  all  times  ac- 
customed to  hear  with  great  indifference.  Many 
professional  authors,  philosophers,  and  other  public 
characters  of  the  times,  were  also  satirized  with  little 
restraint. 

The  merit  of  the  work  itself  was  a  much  greater 
victory  over  the  author's  enemies,  if  he  really  had 
such,  than  any  which  he  could  gain  by  personal 
altercation  with  unworthy  opponents.  Yet  by  many 
his  second  novel  was  not  thought  quite  equal  to  his 
first.  In  truth,  there  occurs  betwixt  "  Roderick 
Random"  and  "  Peregrine  Pickle"  a  difference  which 
is  often  observed  betwixt  the  first  and  second  eff'orts 
of  authors  who  have  been  successful  in  this  line. 
"  Peregrine  Pickle"  is  more  finished,  more  sedulously 
laboured  into  excellence,  exhibits  scenes  of  more  ac- 
cumulated interest,  and  presents  a  richer  variety  of 
character  and  adventure,  than  "  Roderick  Random  ;" 
but  yet  there  is  an  ease  and  simplicity  in  the  first 
novel  which  is  not  yet  quite  attained  in  the  second, 
where  the  author  has  substituted  splendour  of  colour- 
ing for  simplicity  of  outline. 

"  Peregrine  Pickle"  did  not,  however,  owe  its 
success  entirely  to  its  intrinsic  merit.  The  "  Me- 
moirs of  a  Lady  of  Quality,"  a  separate  tale,  thrust 
into  the  work,  with  which  it  has  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion, in  the  manner  introduced  by  Cervantes,  and 
followed  by  Le  Sage  and  Fielding,  added  consider- 
ably to  its  immediate  popularity.  These  memoirs, 
which  are  now  regarded  as  a  tiresome  and  unneces- 
sary excrescence  upon  the  main  story,  contain  "  The 
History  of  Lady  Vane,"  celebrated  at  that  time  for 
her  beauty  and  her  intrigues.  Mr.  M'Kercher,  a 
character  of  a  different  description,  was  also  intro- 
duced. He  was  remarkable  for  the  benevolent  quix- 
otry with  which  he  supported  the  pretensions  of  the 


unfortunate  Mr.  Annesley,  a  claimant  of  the  title  and 
property  of  Anglesea. 

The  extreme  license  of  some  of  the  scenes  described 
in  this  novel  gave  just  offence  to  the  tliinking  part 
of  the  jniblic ;  and  the  work,  in  conformity  to  their 
just  complaints,  was  much  altered  in  the  second 
edition.  The  preliminary  advertisement  has  these 
words  : — "  It  was  the  author's  duty,  as  well  as  his 
interest,  to  oblige  the  public  with  this  edition,  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  render  less  unworthy  of 
their  acceptance  by  retrenching  the  superfluities 
of  the  first,  reforming  its  manners,  and  correcting 
its  expression.  Divers  iminteresting  incidents  are 
wholly  suppressed  ;  some  humorous  scenes  he  has 
endeavoured  to  heighten;  and  he  flatters  himself 
that  he  has  expunged  every  adventure,  phrase,  and 
insinuation  that  could  be  construed,  by  the  most 
delicate  reader,  into  a  trespass  upon  the  rules  of 
decorum. 

"  He  owns,  with  contrition,  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  he  gave  way  too  much  to  the  suggestions 
of  personal  resentment,  and  represented  characters, 
as  they  appeared  to  him  at  the  time,  through  the 
exaggerated  medium  of  prejudice.  But  he  has,  in 
this  impression,;  endeavoured  to  make  atonement 
for  these  extravagances.  Howsoever  he  may  have 
erred  in  point  of  judgment  or  discretion,  he  defies 
the  whole  world  to  prove  that  he  was  ever  guilty  of 
one  act  of  malice,  ingratitude,  or  dishonour.  This 
declaration  he  may  be  permitted  to  make  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity  or  presumption, 
considering  the  numerous  shafts  of  envy,  rancour, 
and  revenge,  that  have  lately,  both  in  public  and 
private,  been  levelled  at  his  reputation." 

In  the  year  1753  Dr.  Smollett  published  "The 
Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,"  one  of 
those  works  which  seem  to  have  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  humour  and  genius 
can  go  in  painting  a  complete  picture  of  human  de- 
pravity. Smollett  has  made  his  own  defence  for  the 
loathsome  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  "  Let  me 
not,"  says  he,  in  the  dedication,  "  be  condemned 
for  having  chosen  my  principal  character  from  the 
purlieus  of  treachery  and  fraud,  when  I  declare  my 
purpose  is  to  set  him  up  as  a  beacon  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  inexperienced  and  unwary,  who,  from 
the  perusal  of  these  memoirs,  may  learn  to  avoid  the 
manifold  snares  with  which  they  are  continually  sur- 
rounded in  the  paths  of  life,  while  those  who  hesi- 
tate on  the  brink  of  iniquity  may  be  terrified  fioin 
plunging  into  that  irremediable  gulf,  by  surveying 
the  deplorable  fate  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom." 

Smollett's  next  task  was  a  new  version  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a  liberal 
subscription.  The  work  was  inscribed  to  Don  Ri- 
cardo  Wall,  principal  secretary  of  state  to  his  most 
catholic  majesti',  by  whom  the  undertaking  had  been 
encouraged. 

Having  revisited  the  seat  of  his  family,  then  pos- 
sessed by  his  cousin,  and  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Glas- 
gow, the  scene  of  his  early  studies,  Smollett  next 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  "  Critical  Review"  a 
work  which  was  established  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Tories  and  high-church  party,  and  which  was 
intended  to  maintain  their  principles  in  opposition  to 
the  "  Monthly  Review,"  conducted  according  to  the 
sentiments  of  Whigs  and  low-church  men. 

Smollett's  taste  and  talents  qualified  him  highly 
for  periodical  criticism,  as  well  as  the  promptitude 
3  P2 
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of  his  «'it,  and  the  ready  application  which  he  conhl 
make  of  a  large  store  of  miscellaneous  learning  and 
acquired  knowledge.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  always  a  hasty,  and  often  a  prejudiced  judge  ; 
and,  while  he  himself  applied  the  critical  scourge 
without  mercy,  he  could  not  endure  that  those  who 
felt  his  blows  should  either  wince  or  complain  under 
his  chastisement.  To  murmur  against  his  decrees 
was  the  sure  way  to  incur  further  marks  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  thus  his  criticism  deviated  still  farther 
from  dispassionate  discussion,  as  the  passions  of  the 
reviewer  and  the  author  became  excited  into  a  cla- 
morous contest  of  mutual  rejoinder,  recrimination, 
and  abuse.  Many  petty  squabbles,  which  occurred 
to  teaze  and  embitter  the  life  of  Smollett,  and  to 
diminish  the  respectability  with  which  his  talents 
must  otherwise  have  invested  him,  had  their  origin 
in  his  situation  as  editor  of  the  "  Critical  Review." 
He  was  engaged  in  one  controversy  with  the  noto- 
rious Shebbeare,  in  another  with  Dr.  Grainger,  the 
elegant  author  of  the  beautiful  "  Ode  to  Solitude," 
and  in  several  disputes  with  persons  of  less  celebrity. 
But  the  most  unlucky  controversy  in  which  his 
critical  office  involved  our  author  was  that  with  Ad- 
miral Knowles,  who  had  published  a  pamphlet  vin- 
dicating his  own  conduct  in  the  secret  expedition 
against  Rochefort,which  miscarried  about  that  period. 
This  defence  was  examined  in  the  "  Critical  Review  ;" 
and  Smollett,  himself  the  author  of  the  article,  used 
the  following  intemperate  expressions  concerning 
Admiral  Knowles  : — "  He  is  an  admiral  without 
conduct,  an  engineer  without  knowledge,  an  officer 
without  resolution,  and  a  man  without  veracity." 
The  admiral  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the 
printer  of  the  "  Review,"  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  desired  only  to  discover  the  author  of  the 
paragraph,  and,  should  he  prove  a  gentleman,  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  a  different  nature.  This  de- 
coy, for  such  it  proved,  was  the  most  etfectual  mode 
which  could  have  been  devised  to  draw  tlie  high- 
spirited  Smollett  within  the  danger  of  the  law.  When 
the  court  were  aboxit  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the 
case,  Smollett  appeared  and  took  the  consequences 
upon  himself,  and  Admiral  Knowles  redeemed  the 
pledge  he  had  given  by  enforcing  judgment  for  a  fine 
of  100/.,  and  obtaining  a  sentence  against  the  defend- 
ant of  three  months'  imprisonment. 

About  1757  Smollett  compiled  and  published,  with- 
out his  name,  a  useful  and  entertaining  collection, 
entitled  "  A  Compendium  of  Authentic  and  Enter- 
taining Voyages,  digested  in  a  Chronological  Series  ; 
the  whole  exhibiting  a  Clear  View  of  the  Customs, 
Manners,  Religion,  Government,  Commerce,  and 
Natural  History  of  most  Nations  of  the  known 
World  ;  illustrated  with  a  Variety  of  genuine  Charts, 
Maps,  Plans,  Heads,"  &c.  This  collection  introduced 
to  the  British  public  several  voyages  which  v%'ere 
otherwise  little  known,  and  contained,  amongst  other 
articles  not  before  ])ublished,  Smollett's  own  "  Ac- 
count of  the  Exj)edition  to  Carthagena,"  of  which 
he  had  given  a  short  sketch  in  the  "Adventures 
of  Roderick  Random." 

In  the  same  year,  17-t7,  the  farce  or  comedy  of 
"  The  Reprisals,  or  the  Tars  of  Old  England,"  was 
written  and  acted  to  animate  the  people  against  the 
French,  with  whom  we  were  then  at  war. 

Garrick's  generous  conduct  to  Smollett  upon  this 
occasion  fully  obliterated  all  recollection  of  old  dif- 
ferences.    The  manager  allowed  the  author  his  be- 


nefit on  the  sixth,  instead  of  the  ninth  niglit  of  the 
piece,  abated  certain  charges  or  advances  usually 
made  on  such  occasions,  and  himself  performed 
Lusignan  on  the  same  evening,  in  order  to  fill  the 
theatre. 

In  the  course  of  1760  and  1761  the  "Adventures 
of  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves"  appeared,  in  detached  por- 
tions, in  various  numbers  of  the  "  British  Maga- 
zine, or  Monthly  Repository."  Smollett  appears  to 
have  executed  his  task  with  very  little  premeditation. 
During  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  residing  at  Paxton, 
in  Berwickshire,  on  a  visit  to  the  late  George  Home, 
Esq.,  and  when  post  time  drew  near  he  used  to 
retire  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  to  prepare  the 
necessary  quantity  of  copy,  as  it  is  technically  called 
in  the  printing-house,  which  he  never  gave  himself 
the  trouble  to  correct,  or  even  to  read  over.  "  Sir 
Lancelot  Greaves"  was  published  separately  in  1762. 

Smollett's  next  labour  was  to  lend  his  aid  in 
finishing  that  useful  compendium,  "  The  Modern 
Universal  History,"  to  which  he  contributed  the 
histories  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In  the 
year  1761  he  published,  in  detached  numbers,  his 
"  Continuation  of  the  History  of  England,"  which 
he  carried  on  until  he  brought  the  narrative  down 
to  1765.  The  sale  of  this  work  was  very  extensive; 
and  although  Smollett  acquired  by  both  histories 
about  2000/.,  which  in  those  days  was  a  large  sum, 
yet  the  bookseller  is  said  to  have  made  1000/.  clear 
profit  on  the  very  day  he  made  his  bargain,  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  a  brother  of  the  trade.  This  conti- 
nuation, appended  as  it  usually  is  to  the  "  History 
of  England"  by  Hume,  forms  a  classical  and  stand- 
ard work.  It  is  not  our  present  province  to  examine 
the  particular  merits  of  Smollett  as  a  historian  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a  clear  and  distinct  nar- 
rative of  facts,  strongly  and  vigorously  told,  with  a 
laudable  regard  to  truth  and  impartiality,  the  conti- 
nuation may  vie  with  our  best  historical  works.  The 
author  was  incapable  of  being  swa)'ed  by  fear  or  fa- 
vour, and  where  his  judgment  is  influenced  we  can 
see  that  he  was  misled  only  by  an  honest  belief  in 
the  truth  of  his  own  arguments.  At  the  same  time 
the  continuation,  like  Smollett's  original  history, 
has  the  defects  incident  to  hurried  composition,  and 
likewise  those  which  naturally  attach  themselves  to 
contemporary  narrative.  Smollett  had  no  access  to 
those  hidden  causes  of  events  which  time  brings 
forth  in  the  slow  progress  of  ages ;  and  his  work  is 
chiefly  compiled  from  those  documents  of  a  public 
and  general  description  which  often  contain  rather 
the  colourable  pretexts  which  statesmen  are  pleased 
to  assign  for  their  actions  than  the  real  motives  them- 
selves. The  English  history,  it  is  true,  suffers  less 
than  those  of  other  countries  from  this  restriction  of 
materials  ;  for  there  ai-e  so  many  eyes  upon  our  pub- 
lic proceedings,  and  they  undergo  such  sifting  dis- 
cussion, both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  that  the  actual 
motives  of  those  in  whose  hands  government  is  vested 
for  the  time  become  speedily  suspected,  even  if  they 
are  not  actually  avowed  or  unveiled.  Upon  the  whole, 
with  all  its  faults  and  deficiencies,  it  may  be  long  ere 
we  have  a  better  history  of  Britain,  during  this  latter 
period,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Smollett. 
Upon  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Lord  Bute's  administration,  Smollett's 
pen  was  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  young  mo- 
narch's government,  in  a  weekly  paper  called  "  The 
Briton,"  which  was  soon  silenced  and  driven  out  of 
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the  field  by  the  celebrated  "North  Briton,"  con- 
ducted l)y  John  Wilkes.  Smollett  had  been  on 
terms  of  kindness  with  this  distinguished  demagogue, 
and  had  twice  applied  to  his  friendship, — once  for 
the  kind  purpose  of  obtaining  the  dismission  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  black  servant,  Francis  Barber,  from  the 
navy,  into  which  he  had  inconsiderately  entered ; 
and  again,  to  mediate  betwixt  himself  and  Admiral 
Knowles,  in  the  matter  of  the  prosecution.  Closer 
ties  than  these  are  readily  dissolved  before  the  fire 
of  politics.  The  friends  became  political  opponents ; 
and  Smollett,  who  had  to  plead  an  unpojjular  cause 
to  unwilling  auditors,  and  who,  as  a  Scotchman, 
shared  deeply  and  personally  in  that  unpopularity, 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  "  Briton,"  more,  it 
would  seem,  from  lack  of  spirit  in  his  patron  Lord 
Bute,  to  sustain  the  contest  any  longer,  than  from 
any  deficiency  of  zeal  on  his  own  part. 

In  1763  Smollett  lent  his  assistance,  or  at  least 
his  name,  to  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  works,  and 
also  to  a  compilation,  entitled  "The  Present  State 
of  all  Nations,  containing  a  Geographical,  Natural, 
Commercial,  and  Political  History  of  all  the  Countries 
of  the  Known  World." 

About  this  time  the  only  daughter  of  Smollett 
died,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  life,  leaving  her 
parents  overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  Ill 
health  aided  the  effects  of  grief,  and  it  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  Smollett  undertook  a  jour- 
ney to  France  and  Italy,  in  which  countries  he  resided 
from  1763  to  1766.  Soon  after  his  return  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Travels  through  France  and  Italy,  con- 
taining Observations  on  Character,  Customs,  Reli- 
gion, Government,  Police,  Commerce,  Arts,  and 
Antiquities,  with  a  Particular  Description  of  the 
Town,  Territory,  and  Climate  of  Nice,  to  which  is 
added,  a  Register  of  the  Weather,  kept  during  a  Re- 
sidence of  Eighteen  Months  in  that  City." 

Finding  himself  at  liberty  to  resume  his  literary 
labours,  Smollett  published  in  1769  the  political  sa- 
tire called  "  The  Adventures  of  an  Atom,"  in  which 
are  satirized  the  several  leaders  of  political  parties. 
Smollett  finished  his  literary  labours  by  the  publi- 
cation of  "The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker," 
which  is  justly  considered  as  his  best  work.  Mean- 
time his  disorder  increased,  and  he  closed  his  life  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1771,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness.  This  event  took  place  at  Leghorn,  where  he 
had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

SNYDERS,  SNEYDERS,  or  SNYERS,  FRAN- 
CIS, an  eminent  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  who 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1579.  Snyders,  who  is 
considered  never  to  have  been  surpassed  in  his  deli- 
neation of  beasts,  fish,  hunting-parties,  &c.,  was  ac- 
customed to  work  in  concert  with  Rubens  and 
Jordeans  ;  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  paintings 
of  that  school  are  their  joint  productions.  Many  of 
his  choice  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  at 
Munich,  and  Dresden,  and  in  the  Escurial.  His 
death  took  place  in  1657. 

SOANE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  English  architect, 
who  was  born  in  1756.  His  genius  was  fostered  by 
Mr.  Dance,  and  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the 
royal  academy.  He  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best 
design  of  an  original  building,  and  in  1777  was 
sent  to  reside  in  Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 
While  in  Italy  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  im- 
perial academy  of  Florence,  and  of  the  academy  of 
arts  at  Parma.     After  his  return  to   England,   he 


speedily  acquired  reputation,  and  was  employed  in 
many  important  works.  He  continued  to  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  success  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  his  house  in  Leicester  Square.     His   museum  of 


antiquities  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  rare 
and  unique  objects  which  it  contained.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  sarcophagus,  Ijrought  to 
this  country  by  the  enterprising  traveller  Belzoni. 
It  is  represented  in  the  above  engraving.  We  sub- 
join his  autograph. 


SOCRATES. — A  celebrated  Greek  philosopher^ 
who  was  born  about  469  B.  C,  at  Aldpece,  a  village 
near  Athens.  He  was  preceptor  to  a  wealthy  Athe- 
nian's children,  and  was  enabled  to  attend  nearly 
all  the  lectures  of  the  philosophers  of  that  period. 
He  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his  own  philosophy. 
All  the  precepts  of  this  great  philosopher  were 
equally  removed  from  excessive  rigor  and  pernicious 
laxness.  To  his  precepts  was  added  his  example, 
so  superior  to  all  reproach  that  Xenophon,  his 
friend  and  disciple,  in  his  "  Memorabilia,"  says  none 
ever  saw  him  perform  a  vicious  or  unworthy  action, 
and,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  draws  the  following 
picture  of  him  : — "  All  the  friends  of  virtue  who 
knew  Socrates  are  still  filled  with  sorrow  for  his 
loss,  for  they  found  him  the  best  guide  to  virtue. 
He  was  so  pious  that  he  did  nothing  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  gods  ;  so  just  that  he  never 
injured,  in  any  way,  the  happiness  of  any  man,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  the  most  important  ser- 
vices to  those  who  were  connected  with  him.  He 
was  so  temperate  that  he  never  preferred  the  agree- 
able to  the  useful ;  of  so  clear  a  mind  that  he  never 
erred  in  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  and  all  by 
his  own  unaided  strength.  He  was,  besides,  so  able 
in  his  definitions  and  illustrations  of  these  subjects, 
in  his  judgment  of  men,  in  confuting  error  and  re- 
commending virtue  and  uprightness,  that  I  esteem 
him  the  best  and  the  happiest  of  mortals."  The 
last  part  of  his  life  fell  in  that  unhappy  period  when 
Athens  had  sunk  into  anarchy  and  despotism  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Morality  and  justice  are  always 
disregarded  when  the  government  of  a  state  is  dis- 
solved.    This  was  the  case  in  Athens.     The  domi- 
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nion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  had  indeed  been  over- 
thrown by  Thrasybulus ;  but,  hke  the  ocean  after 
a  storm,  Athens  was  still  unsettled,  and,  amid  the 
general  immorality,  hatred,  envy,  and  malice  found 
opportunities  to  execute  their  purposes.  Melitus,  a 
young  tragic  poet  of  no  merit,  Lycon,  a  public 
orator,  and  Anytiis,  a  tanner  and  politician,  were 
the  accusers  of  Socrates,  and  were  listened  to  the 
more  readily  as  he  had  offended  the  people  by  the 
freedom  with  which  he  had  expressed  his  dislike  of 
an  ochlocrasy.  The  charges  of  introducing  new 
gods,  of  denying  the  ancient  divinities  of  the  state, 
and  of  corrupting  the  youth,  were  brought,  not 
before  the  Areopagus,  but  before  the  popular  tri- 
bunal in  the  Heliaea.  The  accusations  were  sup- 
])orted  by  perverted  statements  of  the  language  of 
Socrates,  by  expressions  detached  from  the  connexion 
which  modified  them.  But  these,  and  the  fact  that 
the  tyrant  Critias,  and  the  public  enemy  Alcibiades, 
were  his  disciples,  were  plainly  not  a  valid  cause  for 
his  condemnation. 

Socrates,  conscious  of  his  moral  dignity,  disdained 
to  make  a  laboured  defence  of  his  character.  He 
neither  feared  death  nor  respected  his  judges.  More- 
over, he  felt  confident  that  a  long  life  spent  under  the 
eye  of  the  judges  and  the  people  was  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  innocence.  Briefly,  and  with  a  noble 
dignity,  he  showed  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges 
and  noticed  his  own  deserts.  Several  of  his  blind 
and  wicked  judges  took  offence,  and  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  three  voices.  But  when 
they  left  him  to  choose  the  mode  of  punishment,  and 
Socrates  declared  that  instead  of  deserving  death 
he  merited  a  place  in  the  Prytaneum  as  a  public  be- 
nefactor, the  furious  populace,  thinking  themselves 
insulted  by  such  a  declaration,  condemned  him  to 
drink  poison.  He  consoled  his  afflicted  friends,  and 
reminded  them  that  from  the  day  of  his  birth  nature 
had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  Reli- 
gious and  moral  feeling,  and  the  heavenly  power  of 
a  pure  conscience,  still  triumphed  within  him.  On 
the  day  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison  the  sacred 
galley  sailed  from  Athens  for  Delos,  and,  in  conform- 
ity with  an  ancient  law,  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
was  deferred  till  its  return,  thirty  days — an  import- 
ant delay  for  the  philosopher  and  his  disciples.  Every 
morning  his  friends  assembled  in  his  apartment,  and 
he  conversed  with  them  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 
He  encouraged  them  in  the  path  of  virtue,  instructed 
them  in  the  subjects  of  his  investigations,  and  proved 
to  them,  by  his  own  example,  that  obedience  to  his 
precepts  produced  real  happiness.  In  his  solitary 
hours  he  composed  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and  versified 
several  of  the  fables  of  ^-Esop.  There  was  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  resignation  of  Socrates  and  the 
grief  of  his  friends  at  the  thought  of  their  irreparable 
loss.  We  may  well  pardon  them  for  the  projects 
which  they  formed  for  his  escape.  Simmias  of  Thebes 
otlered  to  bribe  the  keeper,  but  they  could,  of  course, 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  Socrates;  and, 
from  his  known  principles,  it  was  probable  that  he 
would  not  listen  to  their  plan.  But  they  determined 
to  make  the  attempt.  Crito,  the  old  and  tried  friend 
of  Socrates,  undertook  to  persuade  him  to  comply 
with  their  wishes.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  last 
day  but  one  he  visited  him  for  this  ])uri)ose.  The 
good  man  was  still  asleep.  Crito  sat  down  softly  by 
his  bed  and  waited  till  he  awoke.  He  then  informed 
him  of  the  unanimous  req^uest  of  his  friends,  urging 


every  motive  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Socrates  suggested,  especially  the  care  of  his  family, 
to  persuade  him,  if  ])0ssible,  to  save  his  life.  So- 
crates permitted  his  friend  to  finish,  and  thanked  him 
for  this  proof  of  his  afiection,  but  declared  that  flight 
was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  his  principles.  Plato's 
dialogue,  entitled  "  Crito,"  records  this  conversation, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  performances  of  that 
great  master.  It  inspires  the  most  profound  admi- 
ration of  Socrates,  who  adhered  to  his  lofty  principles 
with  unshaken  firmness  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  injustice  of  his  condemna- 
tion, could  not  be  persuaded  to  violate  his  duties  as 
a  citizen. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  dawned  on  which  Socrates 
was  to  drink  the  poison.  His  family  and  friends 
assembled  early  to  spend  the  last  hours  with  him. 
Xanthippe,  his  wife,  was  much  affected,  and  showed 
her  grief  by  loud  cries.  Socrates  made  a  sign  to 
Crito  to  have  her  removed  as  he  wished  to  spend  his 
last  moments  in  tranquillity.  He  then  talked  with 
his  friends,  first  about  his  poem,  then  concerning 
suicide,  and  lastly  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  these 
elevated  meditations.  He  spoke  with  such  anima- 
tion of  the  hopes  inspired  by  his  faith  that  his  friends 
almost  viewed  him  as  a  glorified  spirit.  The  ap- 
proach of  twilight  at  length  admonished  him  that  the 
appointed  hour  had  arrived.  He  asked  for  the  cup, 
and  when  he  took  it  in  his  hand  his  friends  were  so 
overcome  with  grief  that  they  burst  into  tears  and 
loud  lamentations.  Socrates  alone  was  calm.  He 
then  drank  the  hemlock  slowly,  and  consoled  his 
friends  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  apartment. 
When  it  became  difficult  for  him  to  walk  he  laid  down 
upon  the  couch,  and  before  his  heart  ceased  to  beat, 
exclaimed,  "  My  friends,  we  owe  a  cock  (the  emblem 
of  life)  to  /Esculapius."  After  he  had  said  these 
words  he  covered  himself  with  his  cloak  and  expired, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Soon  after  his 
death  the  Athenians'acknowledged  his  innocence,  and 
regarded  the  misfortunes  of  the  state  as  a  judgment 
for  their  injustice  towards  him.  They  reversed  his 
sentence,  put  Melitus  to  death,  banished  his  other 
accusers,  and  caused  a  brazen  statue  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory  by  Lysippus. 

SOLON. — One  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  and 
the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  the  Athenians.  He  stood 
so  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen  from  his 
wisdom  and  integrity,  that  they  invested  him  with 
the  power  of  new  modelling  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  Athens.  Having  completed  this  difficult  task,  he 
withdrew  from  his  native  city  and  travelled  into  other 
countries.  On  his  return  he  found  that  his  relative 
Pisistratus  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Solon,  he  obtained. 
The  latter  immediately  left  Athens,  to  which  he  never 
returned,  but  died  at  Cyprus  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

SOLOMON,  was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba, 
through  whose  influence  he  inherited  the  Jewish 
throne,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers.  During 
a  long  and  peaceful  reign,  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
his  father's  labours.  A  youth  surrounded  with  royal 
splendours  inspired  him  with  a  sense  of  dignity,  and 
he  carried  with  him  to  the  throne,  which  he  ascended 
while  young,  with  the  cruelty  of  an  eastern  monarch, 
the  wisdom  which  he  had  derived  from  the  lessons  of 
his  father  and  his  father's  counsellors.  To  confirm 
his  power,  he  caused  his  brother  Adonijah,  and  same 
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discontented  nobles,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  formed 
alliances  with  forei<rn  rulers.  His  remarkable  judi- 
cial decisions,  and  his  completion  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  David,  showed  a  superiority  of  genius, 
which  gained  him  the  respect  of  the  people.  By  the 
building  of  the  temple,  which,  in  magnitude,  splen- 
ilour,  and  beauty,  exceeded  any  former  work  of  archi- 
tecture, he  gave  to  the  Hebrew  worship  a  magni- 
ficence which  bound  the  people  more  closely  to  their 
national  rites.  The  wealth  of  Solomon  accumulated 
by  a  prudent  use  of  the  treasures  inherited  from  his 
father  by  successful  commerce,  through  which  he 
fu-st  made  the  Hebrews  acquainted  with  navigation ; 
by  a  careful  administration  of  the  royal  revenues, 
which  he  caused  to  be  collected  by  twelve  governors; 
and  by  an  increase  of  taxes, — enabled  him  to  meet 
the  expense  of  erecting  the  temple,  building  palaces, 
cities,  and  fortifications,  and  of  supporting  the  extra- 
vagance of  a  luxurious  court.  But  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  prosperity  of  the  people  was  promoted, 
and  the  arts  and  civilization  were  improved,  on  the 
other,  an  example  of  pernicious  luxury,  and  of  a 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gion, was  exhibited. 

Admiration  of  Solomon's  \visdom  and  regal  mag- 
nificence, which  brought  crowds  of  foreigners  to  his 
capital,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  queen  of  Sheba,  easily 
drowned  the  few  voices  of  discontent.  His  justice 
gained  him  the  respect  of  his  subjects;  and  an  army 
stood  at  his  command,  consisting  of  12,000  horse- 
men, armed  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  and  1400  war- 
chariots,  to  overawe  the  Gentile  tribes,  which  had 
been  subjugated  by  David  to  the  Jewish  yoke,  and 
were  now  forced  to  labour  in  the  service  of  Solomon. 
Fortune  long  seemed  to  favour  this  great  king;  and 
Israel,  in  the  fulness  of  its  prosperity,  scarcely  per- 
ceived that  he  was  continually  becom.ing  more  de- 
spotic. Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Solomon 
admitted  foreign  women  into  his  numerous  harem  of 
700  wives  and  300  concubines ;  and,  from  love  to 
these  women,  he  was  weak  enough,  in  his  old  age, 
to  permit  them  the  free  practice  of  their  idolatrous 
worship,  and  even  to  take  part  in  it  himself.  Still 
his  adversaries,  who,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
aimed  at  his  throne,  could  eft'ect  nothing ;  but,  after 
his  death  the  discontent  of  the  people  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  and  his  feeble  son  Rehoboam  could 
not  prevent  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  forty 
years'  reign  of  Solomon,  the  last  years  of  which 
were  less  glorious  than  the  first,  is  still,  however, 
celebrated  among  the  Jews  for  its  splendour  and  its 
happy  tranquillity,  as  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of 
their  history.  Throughout  the  East  it  is  considered 
as  a  golden  age.  In  fact  Solomon  belonged  more  to 
the  East  in  general  than  to  his  own  nation.  His 
mode  of  thinking  was  freer  than  beseemed  a  Hebrew. 
The  writings  contained  under  his  name  in  the  Bible, 
though  they  may  have  been  collected  and  arranged 
at  a  later  period,  are  substantially  the  work  of  Solo- 
mon. They  breathe  a  philosophical  spirit,  elevated 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  nation.  His  Proverbs 
are  rich  in  ingenious  and  agacious  observations. 
His  Ecclesiastes,  or  Preacher,  savours  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  men  of  the  world,  sated  with  a  long  course 
of  pleasure,  form  from  the  results  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. It  teaches  that  nothing  is  permanent,  and 
therefore  we  should  hasten  to  enjoy  present  good, 
and  that  God  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom.  The  book 
entitled  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  though  received 
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into  the  canon  I)y  the  Roman  catholic  church,  is  re- 
jected, as  apocryphal,  by  protestants.  Solomon's 
wisdom  and  happiness  have  become  proverbial;  and 
the  fables  of  the  rabbins,  and  the  heroic  and  erotic 
poems  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  speak  of  him 
as  the  romantic  traditions  of  the  Normans  and  Bri- 
tons do  of  King  Arthur,  as  a  fabulous  monarch,  whose 
natural  science,  whose  wise  sayings  and  dark  riddles, 
whose  power  and  magnificence,  are  attributed  to 
magic.  According  to  these  fictions,  Solomon's  ring 
was  the  talisman  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  and,  like 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  free- 
masons and  rosicrucians,  has  a  deep,  symbolical 
meaning. 

SOLYMAN  II.,  called  the  Lawgiver  by  his  own 
subjects,  and  the  Magnificent  by  the  Christians. 
This  monarch  was  the  only  son  of  Selim  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1320.  Three  days  previous  to  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  when 
Charles  V.  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  was 
proclaimed  sultan.  He  had  not  been  educated  in  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  initiated  in  all  the  secrets  of  state 
policy.  His  love  of  justice  appeared  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign,  when  he  returned  the 
property  which  his  father  had  taken  from  individuals. 
He  restored  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
which  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  selected  go- 
vernors and  other  officers  from  persons  who  pos- 
sessed property  and  were  honest.  "  I  intend,"  said 
he,  "that  they  should  resemble  the  rivers  which 
fertilize  the  countries  through  which  they  flow,  not 
the  streams  which  break  down  all  they  meet." 

Gazeli  Beg,  the  governor  of  Syria,  had  at  first 
declared  against  Solyman,  and  had  involved  a  part 
of  Egypt  in  his  revolt ;  but  he  was  overcome  by  the 
generals  of  Solyman,  who  also  destroyed  the  mame- 
lukes  in  Egypt,  and  concluded  an  armistice  with 
Persia. 

Having  thus  secured  himself  from  disturbance  on 
the  side  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  he  besieged  and  took 
Belgrade  in  1.521.  In  1522  he  resolved  to  besiege 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  knights  of  St.  John  for  many  years.  He 
wrote  a  haughty  letter  to  the  knights,  'in  which  he 
called  upon  them  to  surrender  unless  they  wished  to 
be  put  to  the  sword.  The  siege  of  Rhodes  cost  him 
many  men ;  but  at  length  the  town,  being  reduced 
to  extremity,  was  forced  to  surrender.  The  con- 
queror now  turned  his  arms  against  Hungary,  where 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Mohatz  in  1526.  He  after- 
wards took  Buda,  advanced  to  Vienna,  and,  in  twenty 
days,  made  as  many  assaults  upon  this  city,  but  was 
finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  with  the  loss  of  80,000 
men.  In  1534  he  marched  towards  the  East,  took 
possession  of  Tauria,  jjut  was  defeated  by  Shah- 
Thamas  ;  and  in  1565  his  army  met  with  the  same 
fate  before  Malta  as  formerly  before  Vienna.  In 
1566  he  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Scio,  and 
ended  his  life  in  the  same  year,  at  the  siege  of  Si- 
geth,  in  Hungary,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  four  days  before  the  taking  of  the  fortress 
by  the  Turks. 

Solyman's  victorious  arms  made  him  equally 
dreaded  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  His  empire  extended 
from  Algiers  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  ex- 
tremityof  the  Black  Sea  to  the  furthestlimilsof  Greece 
and  Epirus.  His  abilities  were  equally  great  for  the 
conduct  of  afi'airs  in  peace  and  in  war.    As  a  general 
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he  possessed  a  wonderful  activity ;  his  word  was  held 
sacred ;  he  was  a  firm  friend  to  justice,  although  his 
love  for  the  sultana  Roxalana,  and  her  persuasions, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  put  to  death  all  his  children  by 
another  sultana,  to  secure  the  succession  to  Selim  her 
son.  After  the  siege  of  Mohatz,  by  his  orders,  1500 
of  the  most  distinguished  prisoners  were  placed  in  a 
circle,  and  beheaded,  in  presence  of  the  victorious 
arnay 

lyman  thought  not 
which  he  commanded.  When  one  of  his  generals 
S3nt  him  word  that  his  orders  to  build  a  bridge  over 
the  Drave  could  not  be  executed,  Solyman  sent  him 
a  linen  cord,  with  this  answer: — "The  sultan,  thy 
master,  commands  thee,  without  consideration  of  the 
difficulties,  to  complete  the  bridge  over  the  Drave  : 
if  thou  doest  it  not,  on  his  arrival  he  will  have  thee 
strangled  with  this  cord,  which  announces  to  thee 
his  supreme  will." 

Solyman  used  his  unlimited  power  to  establish 
order  and  security  in  his  dominions.  He  divided 
them  into  districts,  of  which  each  was  compelled  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers.  The  produce 
of  a  certain  division  of  country  in  every  province 
was  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  trooi)s ;  and  he 
])rovided  for  every  thing  connected  with  military 
discipline  and  the  equipment  of  soldiers  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  introduced  a  system  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  finances  in  his  em})ire  ;  and,  that  the 
taxes  might  not  be  too  oppressive,  he  was  very  exact 
in  his  expenses.  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  Ot- 
toman emperors,  and  extended  his  power  widely,  by 
force  of  arms,  in  Asia  and  Euroi)e.  Under  his  go- 
vernment the  Turks  attained  their  highest  glory  ;  but 
this  was  gradually  lost  under  his  successors. 

SOMERS,  LORD  JOHN,  a  distinguished  law- 
yer and  statesman,  who  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  at 
■NVorcester,  where  he  was  born  in  1652.     He  was 
entered   a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and,  being  destined  for  the  legal  profession, 
passed  some  time  as  clerk  to  a  barrister,  and,  when 
called  to  the  bar  himself,  evinced   talents  of  a  high 
order.     His  principles  led  him  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sures of  Charles  U. ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  he  continued  a  firm  opposer  of  the  court,  and 
acquireil  great  credit  as  one  of  the  council  for  the 
seven  bishops.     He  heartily  concurred  in  the  revo- 
lution, and   sat  as   one    of  the  representatives   for 
"Worcester  in  the  convention  parliament,  summoned 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  was  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers  appointed  by  the  commons   to  confer  with 
the  lords  on  the  word  abdicate.     In  1GS9  he  was 
knighted  and  made  solicitor- general,  in  1G9"2  attor- 
ney-general, and   lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  the 
following  year,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  equal 
ability,  integrity,  and  gentleness.    He  was  one  of  the 
first  patrons  of  Addison,  for  whom  he  procured  an 
allowance,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy. 
In  1 695  he  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Somers,  Baron  Evesham.     13eing  now  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  Whigs,  he  made  great  exertions  to 
moderate  the  zeal  of  that  party.     After  the  death  of 
William,  Lord  Somers  spent  his  time  in  literary  re- 
tirement, and  was  chosen  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety.    In  1706  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  eflecting  a 
union  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  so 
much  approved  that  Queen  Anne  appointed  him  one 
of  the  commissioners   to  carry   it  into    execution. 


-SOPHOCLES. 

Upon  a  change  of  ministry  in  17O8  he  was  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  council,  but  was  again  dis- 
missed in  1710 ;  and,  in  April  1/16,  was  carried  off 
by  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

SOMERVILLE,  WILLIAM,  a  minor  poet,  who 
was  born  in  Warwickshire  in  1G9'2,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  early  cultivated  his  talent  for  poetry,  and 
inherited  a  considerable  paternal  estate,  on  which  he 
chiefly  lived,  mingling  an  ardent  attachment  to  the 
Solyman  thought  nothing  impossil)le  to  be  done  j  sports  of  the  field  with  the  studies  of  a  man  of  let- 

•  "  ■•    '      "'^''  -    -r  1.:^ ^~  '  ters.     He  was  courteous,  hospitable,  convivial;  but 

carelessness  in  pecuniary  matters  involved  him  in 
embarrassments,  which  preyed  on  his  mind  and  pro- 
duced habits  which  shortened  his  life.  He  died  in 
1742.  As  a  poet,  Somerville  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
"  Chase,"  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which  maintains  a 
respectable  rank  in  the  didactic  and  descriptive  class. 
Another  piece,  connected  with  the  same  subject,  is 
entitled  "  Field  Sports."  His  "  Hobbinol,  or  Rural 
Games,"  is  a  kind  of  mock  heroic. 

SOPHOCLES. — This  immortal  poet,  who  carried 
the  Greek  drama  to  perfection,  was  probably  about 
twenty- five  years  younger  than  ^Eschylus,  and  fifteen 
years  older  than  Euripides,  whom,  however,  he  sur- 
vived.    He  was  descended  from  a  rich  and  noble 
family  in  Athens.     The  advantages  of  a  fine  person 
(though  nature  had  denied  him  a  good  voice),  and 
his  brilliant  genius,  contributed  to  open  a  splendid 
career  before  him.     Though  the  fame  of  Sophocles, 
as  a  poet,  has  eclipsed  his  reputation  as  a  statesman, 
yet  he  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Athens  as  an 
archer,  with  Pericles  and  Thucydides,  in  the  war 
against  Samos,  and  his  name  is  recorded  among  the 
priests  of  that  city.     His  death,  which  happened  in 
his  ninety-fifth  year,  is  so  enveloped  in  obscurit)', 
that  l>y  some  he  is  said  to  have  expired  from  excess- 
ive joy,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  success 
of  one  of  his  dramas  at  the  Olymjnc  games;  and  by 
others,  to  have  closed  his  life  during  the  recitation 
of  his   "Antigone,"  then  just   completed.     In   his 
eightieth  year,  an  ungrateful  son  charged  him  before 
a  judicial  tribunal  with  being  incompetent,  from  age, 
to  manage  his  domestic  afl^airs ;  but  on  his  reading 
to  the  judges  his  "  Qldipus  at  Colonos,"  which  he 
had  just  written,  the  complaint  was  dismissed,  and 
he  was  carried  to  his  house  in  triumph.     On  his 
tomb  was  erected  a  marble  statue  of  Bacchus,  with 
the  tragic  mask  of  Antigone  in  his  hand.     Sopho- 
cles began  his  career  as  a  lyric  poet ;  but  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  devoted  himself  to  the  drama,  and  be- 
came the  rival  of  ^Eschylus,  v.'hom  he  surpassed  in 
the   popular   favour.     The    first   victory   which   he 
gained  over  his  predecessor  was  brilliant ;  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  him  nineteen  times  ;  the  second 
still  oftener,  but  never  the   third.     His  reputation 
soon  spread  to  foreign  countries,  and  several  princes 
invited  him  to  their  courts.  But  he  remained  faithful 
to  his  country.    The  Greek  drama  is  seen  in  its  per- 
fection in  his  productions.     Of  his  numerous  plays, 
which  some  have  estimated   at  130,   the  following 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  these  are  all  complete 
and  masterly  performances: — "The  Ajax,""Electra," 
"  Antigone,"   "  King  (Edipus,"  "  Oedipus  at  Colo- 
nos," "  The  Trachinians,"  "  Philoctetes."     We  will 
give  a  short  sketch  of  their  contents,  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  we  can  distinguish  no  trilogies  and 
tetralogies,  as  in  .-Eschylus ;  and  that,  according  to 
the  Scholiasts,   he  introduced  the  practice  of  con- 
tending for  the  prize  with  a  single  piece  ;  so  that  the 
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distribution  of  the  tragic  part  into  trilogies  (three 
parts  or  distinct  pieces),  to  which  a  satirical  ])iece 
was  often  appended  (tiie  whole  being  styled  a  "  Te- 
tralogy,") almost  wholly  went  out  of  use.  Sopho- 
cles also  first  introduced  a  third  actor,  and  limited 
the  lyrical  element,  or  chorus,  which  ^"Eschylus 
frequently  made  the  chief  part  of  the  tragedy.  In 
•'  The  Ajax "  we  see  that  hero,  wounded  in  his 
honour  by  Ulysses,  in  the  contest  for  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  seized  with  frenzy ;  on  recovering  from 
which,  as  if  Winded  by  the  dreadful  discovery,  he 
destroyed  his  own  life.  "  The  Electra  "  belongs  to 
the  tragic  scenes  of  the  family  of  Pelops.  It  contains 
the  murder  of  Clytemnestra,  who,  with  her  lover, 
/Egisthus,  had  assassinated  her  husband,  Agamem- 
non, by  the  hand  of  her  son  Orestes,  under  the 
<lirection  of  his  sister  Electra.  By  the  art  of  the 
])oet,  Electra,  who  would  natiu'ally  appear  as  a  sub- 
ordinate character,  is  made  the  heroine  of  the  action. 
In  Antigone  we  see  the  highest  triumph  of  female 
tenderness.  Antigone,  the  wretched  daughter  of  the 
wretched  Q^dipus,  and  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that 
of  attaching  her  own  fate  to  that  of  her  father,  is  the 
only  being  in  Thebes  who  does  not  submit  to  Creon, 
the  new  sovereign.  Her  heroism  is  of  the  highest 
and  most  feminine  character.  Her  brother  Polynices, 
who  was  slain  before  Thebes  in  a  single  combat  with 
his  brother  Eteocles,  in  which  both  fell,  and  whose 
burial  had  been  jjrohibited  by  Creon,  owed  a  grave 
to  his  sister.  After  performing  this  last  office  of 
affection  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  but  an  un- 
shaken firmness,  she  goes  her  sad  and  solitary  way 
to  the  cold  stony  bed  prepared  for  her.  According 
to  Solger,  the  point  of  the  tragedy  consists,  not  in 
the  elevation  of  the  heroine,  but  in  the  confiict  of 
divine  and  human  laws.  The  king  Qidipus,  and 
Qildipus  at  Colonos,  are  parts  of  one  story  ;  and  the 
tragic  points  in  the  history  of  Q:)dipus  are  thus  ex- 
hibited in  a  terrific  double  picture.  These  tragedies 
are  founded  on  the  principle  that  man  cannot  escape 
his  destiny,  and  that  the  profoundest  wisdom  only 
draws  the  cords  of  fate  more  tightly,  till  that 
almighty  Power  is  appeased  by  voluntary  penance 
and  humiliation.  In  the  former  a  dreadful  mystery 
is  suddenly  revealed,  while  the  wretched  victim  trem- 
bles to  behold  the  unwelcome  light.  The  uncon- 
scious parricide  and  husband  of  his  mother,  as  one 
veil  after  another  falls  away,  hurries  back  to  the 
darkness  which  has  been  removed  from  around  him, 
by  tearing  out  his  eyes,  and  flees  into  miserable 
exile.  The  counterpart  of  this  moving  picture  is 
drawn  in  "  The  Qidipus  at  Colonos,"  weighed  down 
by  guilt  and  age.  The  darker  lines  of  the  horrible 
event  are  now  softened  by  time.  His  crime  has  been 
expiated  by  long  sufferings.  In  the  grove  of  the 
avenging  goddesses,  by  whom  the  whole  dreadful 
tissue  had  been  woven,  his  wretched  wanderings  end. 
Oedipus  finds  at  Colonos,  near  the  walls  of  Athens, 
in  the  solitary  abode  of  the  Furies,  rest  and  a  grave. 
"The  Trachinians  "  is  founded  on  the  history  of 
Hercules;  Dejanira,  in  the  excess  of  her  love,  be- 
comes the  murderer  of  the  hero,  who  is  taken,  as  it 
were,  in  the  snares  of  fate  itself,  like  Agamemnon, 
only  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  victim  is  more  inno- 
cent than  Hercules,  and  in  the  former  the  murderer 
is  more  guiltless  than  Clytemnestra.  Philoctetes, 
the  heir  of  the  weapons  of  Hercules,  languished  for 
years  on  the  desolate  Lemnos,  where  he  had  been 
deserted  by  the  ungrateful  Greeks  during  a  magic 
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slumber,  which,  after  every  attack  of  pain,  gave  him 
some  relief.  But  fate  at  length  pities  him  and  com- 
pels his  enemies  to  search  for  him,  as  it  was  decreed 
that,  without  the  bow  of  Hercules,  Troy  could  not  be 
taken.  Tiiis  exposes  him  to  new  sufferings.  Neop- 
tolemus,  the  generous  son  of  Achilles,  is  appointed 
to  rob  him  of  his  quiver,  and  thus  compel  the  de- 
fenceless Philoctetes  to  go  against  Troy.  But  the 
frank  and  honest  Neoptolemus  is  incapable  of  carry- 
ing on  such  a  design ;  and  Hercules  now  appears 
bringing  reconciliation,  promising  health,  and  per- 
suading Philoctetes  to  pardon  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Greeks  and  to  comply  with  their  request. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
drama  is  simplicity.  Thence  its  precision  and  per- 
fection of  form  ;  thence  its  little  external  ornament, 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  characters  are  defined 
the  finish  of  the  colouring,  the  keeping  of  the  whole, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  versification.  The  unities 
of  time  and  place  are  strictly  observed  ;  the  plot  is 
seldom  intricate,  but  is  skilfully  contrived,  and  the 
diction  is  lofty  and  pure.  The  beautiful,  rather  than 
the  strange  and  awful,  as  in  iEschylus, — than  the 
tender,  as  in  Euripides, — is  its  predominant  feature. 
In  all  these  qualities  Sophocles  excelled,  and  was 
therefore  the  finest  model  of  Grecian  poetry.  The 
characters  of  Sophocles  are  undoubtedly  the  mo.st 
perfect,  distinct,  and  individual  that  can  be  drawn, 
and  at  the  same  time  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of 
ideal  representation.  His  choruses  have  always  been 
celebrated  as  the  finest  productions  of  dramatic 
poetry.  No  tragic  poet,  in  ancient  or  modern  days, 
has  written  with  so  much  elevation  and  purity  of 
style.  The  versification  of  So])hocles  stands  alone 
in  dignity  and  elegance,  and  his  iambics  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  purest  and  most  regular. 

SOUBISE,  CHARLES  DE  ROHAN,  PRINCE 
DE,  marshal  of  France,  a  French  nobleman  who  was 
born  in  1715,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years' 
war  was,  ])erhaps,  the  richest  nobleman  in  France. 
Without  military  talents,  but  merely  as  the  favourite 
of  Pompadour,  he  received  the  command  of  a  sepa- 
rate division,  which,  however,  was  subordinate  to 
the  main  army  under  Marshal  d'Estrees — a  circum- 
stance which  deeply  wounded  his  pride.  In  the 
summer  of  1757,  at  which  time  he  was  lieutenant- 
general,  he  separated  from  the  main  army,  and 
joined  the  imperial  forces,  with  the  purpose  of 
delivering  Saxony  from  the  Prussians.  Having 
reached  Gotha,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised 
by  the  Prussian  general,  who  occupied  the  place  in- 
tended for  Soubise  at  a  feast  in  the  ducal  palace. 
Confiding  in  his  superior  numbers,  Soubise  next 
attempted  to  surround  Frederic  in  his  camj)  at  Ross- 
bach,  but  was  suddenly  attacked  on  the  flank,  and 
his  troops  were  entirely  routed.  The  loss  of  this 
battle,  and  the  general  ridicule  which  followed  it, 
did  not  prevent  his  being  again  placed  in  command 
in  1758,  when  he  was  more  successful,  by  the  aid  of 
the  duke  of  Broglio,  who  was  associated  with  him. 
He  received  the  marshal's  staff  in  reward  for  his 
services.  After  the  peace  he  continued  for  some 
time  in  the  cabinet,  and  died  in  1787. 

SOULT,  JEAN  DE  DIEU,  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
marshal  and  peer  of  France.  This  celebrated  officer 
of  Napoleon  was  born  in  1769  at  St.  Amand,  entered 
early  into  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  became 
a  subaltern  in  1790.  He  was  adjutant  in  the  division 
of  Lefebvre,  on  the  Moselle,  iu  the  campaigns  of 
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1794  and  1795,  and  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  re- 
volutionary measures  of  that  epoch.  He  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  brigade  in  1796,  and  was  subse- 
quently raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division:  as 
such  he  served  with  the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  military  command  of  Turin.  He 
afterwards  made  the  campaign  of  1799,  with  the 
army  destined  to  combat  the  Austro-Russian  forces, 
and  was  shut  up,  with  Messena,  in  Genoa,  where  he 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in  a  sortie.  The 
battle  of  Marengo  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning home.  On  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to 
the  chief  consulate,  the  proofs  of  courage  and  ability 
which  Soult  had  shown,  occasioned  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  corps  of  observation  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1S03  he  was  named  com- 
mandant of  the  corps  at  St.  Omer's,  and  afterwards 
marshal  of  France,  on  the  establishment  of  the  im- 
perial dignity.  In  IS05  he  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  grand  army  destined  to  act  in  Austria. 
At  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the  centre 
of  the  army,  and  contributed,  by  a  very  vigorous 
attack,  to  the  success  of  that  day.  He  distinguished 
himself,  also,  at  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Eylau.  On 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  appointed  to  a  command 
in  Spain;  and,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1808,  he 
attacked  the  army  of  Estremadura,  i)ut  the  Spaniards 
to  rout,  and  seized  on  Burgos  and  Santander.  He 
was  charged  to  observe  the  movements  of  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Salamanca ;  and  he  pursued  the  English 
to  Corunna.  Marshal  Soult  was  afterwards  sent  in- 
to Portugal,  where,  at  first,  he  obtained  some  suc- 
cess ;  but  was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  having  lost  the  battle  of  Talavera,  Mar- 
shal Soult  marched,  in  conjunction  with  Ney  and 
Mortier,  to  his  succour;  and  on  their  approach  Lord 
AVellington  retired  into  Portugal.  At  this  time  he 
was  appointed  major-general  of  the  French  armies  in 
Spain ;  and  it  was  under  his  advice  and  direction 
that  Joseph  Bonaparte  gained  the  battle  of  Ocaua, 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1S09. 

He  was  next  charged  with  the  conquest  of  Anda- 
lusia, and,  in  consequence,  forced  the  passages  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  marched  on  Seville,  of  which 
he  took  possession.  After  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
he  evacuated  Andalusia;  and  the  French  armies, 
with  the  e.\ception  of  that  of  Marshal  Suchet,  were 
concentrated  at  Burgos.  Soult  was  now  recalled,  in 
order  to  be  sent  into  Germany;  he  was,  however, 
soon  summoned  back.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Vittoria  having  exposed  the  frontiers  of  France,  the 
marshal  was  sent  to  Bayonne  to  take  the  command 
of  the  remnant  of  the  routed  French  corps.  He 
speedily  organized  a  formidable  force,  with  which 
he  twice  endeavoured  to  deliver  Pampeluna  ;  but  the 
allies  advanced  into  tlie  French  territory,  and  Soult 
was  obliged  to  retire  upon  Tarbes,  in  order  to  cover 
Toulouse.  At  this  time  he  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  showed  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Napoleon.  Arrived  at  Toulouse,  a  bloody  battle  en- 
sued, which  led  to  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the 
allies.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  king 
confided  to  Soult  the  command  of  the  thirteenth  mili- 
tary division,  in  the  government  of  Brittany.  In 
December  1814  he  was  made  minister  of  war.  On 
the  landing  of  Napoleon,  the  suspicions  of  the  court 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  his  post;  but  it  was  not 
till  commanded  by  the  emperor  that  he  presented 


himself  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was  then  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  ajipointed  to  high  military  command. 
He  fought  at  Fieurus  and  Waterloo,  and,  on  the 
entrance  of  the  allies  into  the  capital  of  France,  re- 
tired with  the  army  beyond  the  Loire,  and  was  com- 
prised in  the  ordonnance  of  the  24th  of  July.  On 
his  banishment,  he  published  a  memoir,  with  the 
view  of  refuting  the  charge  of  treason,  brought 
against  him  for  adhering  to  Napoleon  on  his  return. 
In  1819  he  was  included  in  the  amnesty,  and  his 
military  distinctions  were  restored  in  1821.  Mar- 
shal Soult  was  not  recalled  to  the  chamber  of  peers 
until  1827,  when  he  was  one  of  seventy-six  created 
by  the  ordinance  of  the  fifth  of  November  in  that 
year.  As  this  creation  was  declared  null,  after  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  was  again  named  peer  by  the 
new  king;  and,  in  November  of  that  year,  was  cre- 
ated minister  of  war,  which  post  he  continued  to  re- 
tain during  several  changes  of  ministry. 

SOUTH,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  was  born  at  Hackney,  in 
1633,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1654  he  addressed  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  to  Cromwell,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  the  Dutch;  and  the  following  year  produced 
a  poem  entitled  "  Musica  Incantans."  In  1660  he 
was  chosen  public  orator  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford; and  soon  after  was  nominated  domestic  chap- 
lain to  Lord  Clarendon,  then  lord  chancellor.  In 
1663  he  became  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  was 
admitted  D.D.,  and  obtained  a  living  in  Wales.  On 
the  disgrace  of  his  patron,  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  York. 

In  1670  he  was  installed  canon  of  Christ  Church; 
and,  in  I676,  he  went  to  Poland  as  chaplain  to  the 
English  ambassador,  Lawrence  Hyde.  On  his  re- 
turn home  in  1678  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Dr.  South  commenced  a  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Sherlock  relative  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Both  disputants  professed  to  be 
orthodox  sons  of  the  church,  their  difference  relating 
to  the  mode  of  explaining  the  doctrine  in  question. 
Dr.  South  died  in  1716.  He  possessed  an  abundant 
share  of  wit  and  humour,  which  he  not  unfrequently 
displayed  in  his  most  serious  compositions. 

SOUTHCOTT,  JOHANNA,  a  singular  fanatic, 
whose  extravagant  pretensions  attracted  a  numerous 
band  of  converts  in  London  and  its  vicinit)',  said  to 
have,  atone  period,  amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000. 
She  was  born  in  the  west  of  England,  about  the 
year  1750,  of  parents  in  very  humble  life,  and,  being 
carried  away  Ijy  a  heated  imagination,  gave  herself  out 
as  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 
In  this  capacity  she,  for  awhile,  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  in  the  sale  of  seals,  which  were,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  purchasers. 
A  disorder  subsequently  giving  her  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  pregnancy,  after  she  had  j)assed  her  grand 
climacteric,  she  announced  herself  as  the  mother  of 
the  promised  Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent  she  pre- 
dicted. The  faith  of  her  followers,  among  whom 
were  several  clergymen  of  the  established  church, 
rose  to  enthusiasm.  A  cradle  of  the  most  expensive 
materials,  and  highly  decorated,  was  prepared  by  her 
expectant  votaries  at  a  fashionable  upholsterer's,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  the  reception  of  the  mi- 
raculous babe  that  superstition  and  credulity  could 
induce.     About  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  howeveri 
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the  prophetess  began  to  have  her  misgivings  during 
some  comparatively  lucid  intervals,  in  which  she  de- 
clared that,  "  if  she  was  deceived,  she  hail,  at  all 
events,  been  the  sport  of  some  spirit,  either  good 
or  evil ;"  and  the  27th  December  in  that  year,  death 
put  an  end  to  both  her  hopes  and  fears.  With  her 
followers,  however,  it  was  otherwise  ;  and  though  for 
a  time  confounded  by  her  decease,  which  they  could 
scarcely  believe  to  be  real,  her  speedy  resurrection 
was  confidently  anticipated.  In  this  persuasion  many 
lived  and  died,  nor  is  her  sect  yet  extinct ;  but,  within 
a  short  })eriod,  several  families  of  her  disciples  were 
living  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chatham, 
in  Kent,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  beards 
and  the  general  singularity  of  their  appearance.  The 
body  of  Johanna  underwent  an  anatomical  investiga- 
tion after  her  death,  when  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  her  shape  was  accounted  for  upon  medical 
principles  ;  and  her  remains  were  conveyed  for  inter- 
ment, under  a  fictitious  name,  to  the  burying-ground 
attached  to  the  chapel  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

SOUTHERN,  THOMAS,  a  dramatic  poet,  who 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  I66O,  and  educated  there  at 
Trinity  college.  In  1678  he  came  to  London,  with 
the  view  of  making  the  law  his  profession,  and  entered 
himself  to  the  Middle  Temple,  but  soon  abandoned 
the  study,  and  dedicated  his  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  muse.  His  first  dramatic  effort  was  a  tragedy, 
entitled  "  The  Persian  Prince,  or  the  Loyal  Brother," 
founded  on  the  story  of  "  Shah  Thamas."  It  was 
first  performed  in  16S2,  and,  besides  raising  the  au- 
thor's reputation,  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
duke  of  York,  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  court  in  it. 
On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  Southern 
went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
company,  in  which  he  served  during  Monmouth's 
rebellion.  Another  of  his  tragedies,  "The  Spartan 
Dame,"  written  in  1687,  was  acted  in  1721.  From 
this  period  he  continued  to  produce,  occasionally, 
comedies  as  well  as  tragedies  :  in  the  former  style  of 
composition,  however,  he  was  far  from  being  success- 
ful ;  but  some  of  his  tragedies  yet  keep  possession  of 
the  stage.     His  death  took  place  in  ^lay  1746. 

SPALLANZANI,    LAZARUS,   an   eminent  na- 
turalist, born  at  Scandiano,  in  Italy,  in  1729,  studied 
at   Reggio  and  at  Bologna,  under  Laura  Bassi,  the 
celebrated  female  professor  of  physics  in  that  place. 
Being  nominated   professor  of   natural   philosophy 
at  Pavia,   he   devoted  himself  to  experimental   re- 
searches, which  he  pursued  for  many  years  with  as- 
siduity, and  published,  in  Italian,  various  works  on 
physiology,  which  made  his  name  known  through 
Europe.      In  1779  he  travelled  through  the  Swiss 
!  cantons;  in  1785  he  made  a  voyage  to  Constantino- 
j  pie,  Corfu,  andCerigo,and  in  1788  journeyed  through 
1  the  Two  Sicilies  and  part  of  the  Appennines,  to  col- 
'  lect   volcanic  products  for  the  museum   at  Pavia. 
'  This  celebrated  natural  philosopher  died  of  apoplexy 
!  in  1799.     Among  the  numerous  writings  of  Spalan- 
;  zani  are,  "  Experiments  on  Animal   Reproduction  ;" 
I  "  On  Infusory  Animalcules  ;"  "  On  the  Phenomena 
j  of  Circulation;"    "On  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
i  sics ;"   "  Travels   in  the  Two   Sicilies ;"    "  On  the 
{  Transjjiration  of  Plants." 

!      SPANGENBERG,    AUGUSTUS    GOTTLIEB, 

I  a  Moravian  bishop,  who  was  born  at  Klettenberg,  in 

jj  Germany,  in  1784,  became  a  student  of  law  at  Jena, 

and  in  1526  doctor  of  philosophy.     The  following 

year  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Count  Zin- 


zendorff,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Moravians  or  Herrn- 
hutters,  of  whom  he  became  a  follower,  and  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  West  Indies  and  North  America. 
In  1744  he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  Moravians,  and 
sent  again  to  America  as  superintendent  of  all  the 
establishments  of  the  brethren  among  the  English 
and  savage  nations.  On  the  death  of  Zinzendorff  in 
1760,  he  was  called  to  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Herrnhutters,  and  in  1764  was  appointed  general 
inspector  of  the  establishments  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
In  1789  he  became  president  of  the  general  directory, 
and  died  at  Bertholsdorf,  near  Herrnhutt,  in  1792. 

SPARRMAN,  ANDREW,  a  Swedish  naturalist 
and  traveller,  born  about  1747,  and  studied  medicine 
at  Upsal,  where  his  attention  to  natural  history  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Linnaeus.  In  1765  he  made  a 
voyage  to  China.  On  his  return  he  described  the 
animals  and  vegetables  which  he  had  discovered  ; 
and,  to  continue  his  researches,  went  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1772.  Dr.  Foster  and  his  son  visit- 
ing the  Cape  with  Captain  Cook,  he  joined  them  in 
the  voyage  round  the  world,  and  returned  in  1775 
to  Africa,  undertook  a  journey  into  the  interior, 
and,  after  penetrating  to  the  distance  of  350  leagues 
from  the  Cape,  he  returned  to  that  settlement  in 
April  1776,  bringing  a  copious  collection  of  African 
plants  and  animals.  The  same  year  he  returned  to 
his  native  country.  In  1787  he  engaged  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  returned  home  in  1788.  He  died  at  Stockholm 
in  1820.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  is  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  travels  in  Africa,  written 
in  Swedish,  and  published  in  German  at  Berlin,  and 
in  English  at  London,  1785. 

SPARTACUS,  a  Thracian  gladiator,  who  was  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  servile  war  or  revolt  of  the 
slaves  in  Italy.  He  had  been  compelled,  like  other 
barbarians,  to  serve  in  the  Roman  army,  from  which 
he  had  deserted,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  chosen 
companions,  had  carried  on  a  partisan  war  against 
the  conquerors.  Being  made  prisoner,  Spartacus 
was  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  strength  and  size  caused 
him  to  be  reserved  as  a  gladiator.  He  was  placed 
in  a  gladiatorial  school  at  Capua,  with  200  other 
Thracian,  German,  and  Gaulish  slaves,  among  whom 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  effecting  their  escape. 
Their  plot  was  discovered ;  but  a  small  body,  under 
Spartacus,  broke  out,  and,  having  procured  arms, 
and  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Roman  forces 
sent  against  them,  they  were  soon  joined  by  the 
slaves  and  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  their 
numbers  amounted  to  10,000  men.  By  the  courage 
and  skill  of  Spartacus,  several  considerable  battles 
were  gained  ;  but  his  authority  was  insufficient  to 
restrain  the  ferocity  and  licentiousness  of  his  followers, 
and  the  cities  of  the  south  of  Italy  were  pillaged  with 
the  most  revolting  atrocities.  In  a  few  months 
Spartacus  found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  ; 
and  the  consuls  were  now  sent  with  two  legions 
against  the  revolted  slaves.  Mutual  jealousies  di- 
vided the  leaders  of  the  latter,  and  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  formed  a  separate  body  under  their  own 
leaders,  while  the  Thracians  and  Lucanians  adhered 
to  Spartacus.  The  former  were  defeated  ;  but 
Spartacus  skilfully  covered  their  retreat,  and  suc- 
cessfully defeated  the  two  consuls.  Flushed  with 
success,  his  followers  demanded  to  be  led  against 
Rome ;    and   the   city  trembled  before   the  servile 
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forces.  In  this  crisis,  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was 
afterwards  a  triumvir,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  His  lieutenant,  Mummius,  whom  he  des- 
l)atched  witli  two  legions  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  was  defeated  by  a  superior  force,  and 
slain.  Crassus,  after  having  made  an  example  of 
the  defeated  legions,  by  executing  every  tenth  man, 
surrounded  'Spartacus,  near  Rhegium,  with  a  ditch 
six  miles  in  length.  Spartacus  broke  through  the 
enemy  by  night ;  but  Crassus,  who  did  not  doubt 
that  he  would  march  upon  Rome,  pursued  him,  and 
defeated  a  considerable  part  of  his  forces,  who  had 
abandoned  their  general  from  disaffection.  Spar- 
tacus now  retreated,  but  his  followers  compelled  him 
to  lead  them  against  the  Romans.  His  soldiers 
fought  with  a  courage  deserving  success ;  but  they 
were  overcome,  after  an  oltstinate  conHict,  and  Spar- 
tacus himself  fell  fighting  on  his  knees,  upon  a  heap 
of  his  slain  enemies.  According  to  the  Roman  state- 
ments, 60,000  rebels  fell  in  tliis  battle,  (JOOO  were 
made  prisoners,  ;and  crucified  on  the  Apjjian  way. 
A  considerable  number  escaped,  and  continued  the 
war,  l)ut  were  finally  destroyed  by  Pompey. 

SPELMAN,  SIR  HENRY,  a  celebrated  Enghsh 
antiquary  and  philologist,  born  in  1562.  He  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  as  a  law  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  but  he  seems  to  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  legal  science  at  tliis  period,  and  within  three  years 
he  settled  on  his  estate  in  the  country.  At  length 
embarrassments,  partly  arising  from  a  numerous 
family,  aroused  him  to  the  exertion  of  his  talents. 
He  went  to  Ireland  in  l6or,  as  memljer  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  settling  the  titles  to  lands  and 
manors  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
employed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  exaction 
of  fees  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  On 
this  occasion  he  drew  up  his  treatise  "  De  Sepultura," 
in  which  he  demonstrated  the  flagrant  abuses  which 
had  occurred  to  his  notice.  His  services  were  rewarded 
with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1612  he  settled 
in  London,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  ju- 
ridical antiquities  of  his  native  country.  Having  pur- 
chased the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  two  sup- 
pressed monasteries,  and  meeting  with  obstacles  to 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  property,  he  began  to  en- 
tertain scruples  of  conscience  relative  to  the  alienation 
of  church  lands,  and  wrote  on  the  subject  his  work 
entitled  "  De  Non  Temerandis  Ecclesiis."  On  the 
revival  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  in  16 14,  Sir  H. 
Spelman  became  a  member,  and  produced  a  discourse 
concerning  the  original  of  the  four  law-terms  of  the 
year.  In  his  researches  into  legal  archasology,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  study  the  Saxon  language ; 
and  this  led  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work,  the 
"  Archaeological  Glossary."  He  printed  a  specimen 
in  1621,  and  in  1626  appeared  the  first  part,  entitled 
"Archt-eologus  in  ModumGlossarii  ad  Rem  Antiquam 
Posteriorem."  Before  he  had  completed  the  glossary 
he  engaged  in  prejiaring  a  history  of  English  coun- 
cils, of  which  the  first  part,  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
appeared  in  16:^9  ;  and  two  additional  volumes  were 
subsequently  jniblished,  partly  from  the  papers  of 
Spelman,  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  In  1639.  likewise, 
appeared  his  last  work,  entitled  the  "  History  of 
Tenures  by  Knight's  Service  in  England."  His 
death  took  place  in  1641,  and  his  body  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Besides  the  works  already 
noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Civil 


Aftairs  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Grant  of  Magna  Charta  ;"  "  A  Treatise  concerning 
Tithes,"  a  "  History  of  Sacrilege,"  "  Aspilogia  ;"  &c. 
SPEED,  JOHN,  an  English  antiquary,  who  was 
born  in  Cheshire  about  1555,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  business  of  a  tailor.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors  in  London,  in 
which  situation  he  was  noticed  by;Sir  Fulk  Greville, 
who  enabled  him  to  leave  his  mechanical  employ- 
ment and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Enghsh  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  His  first  work  was  entitled 
"  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain."  This 
was  followed  by  his  "  History  of  Great  Britain  under 
the  Conquest  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans,"  &c.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Cloud 
of  Witnesses  on  the  Genealogies  of  Scripture."  He 
died  in  1629. 


SPENCE,  JOSEPH,  an  English  critic,  who  was 
born  in  1698,  and  received  his  education  at  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1727  appeared 
his  "  Essay  on  Pope's  Translation  of  the  Odyssey," 
which  led  to  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet. 
In  1728  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  ; 
and  he  afterwards  travelled  abroad  with  the  earl  of 
Lincoln.  On  his  return,  he  obtained  a  living  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1754  was  promoted  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Durham  cathedral.  After  the 
death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Rudge,  in  1 763,  he  resided 
much  with  the  widow  of  that  gentleman,  who  usually 
spent  the  summer  months  at  Weybridge,  in  Surrey. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  August,  1768,  Mr. 
Spence  was  found  by  a  servant  lying  on  his  face  in 
a  shallow  piece  of  water,  into  which  it  appeared  that 
he  had  fallen,  and,  being  unable  to  extricate  himself, 
he  was  unfortunately  drowned.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  "  Polymetis,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  Agree- 
ment between  the  Works  of  the  Roman  Poets  and 
the  Remains  of  Ancient  Artists." 

SPENSER,  EDMUND,  a  celebrated  English  poet, 
who  was  born  in  London,  near  the  Tower,  about 
1553.  It  is  not  known  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  but  he  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1569,  and  graduated 
M.  A.  in  1576.  On  leaving  the  university,  he  took 
up  his  residence  with  some  relations  in  the  north  of 
England,  probably  as  a  tutor, where  he  unsuccessfully 
wooed  a  lady,  whom  he  records  in  his  "  Shepherd's 
Calendar,"  under  the  name  of  Rosaline,  which  was 
his  first  publication,  and  appeared  in  1576.  The 
year  preceding  he  had  been  advised  by  his  friend 
Gabriel  Harvey  to  remove  to  London,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar."  In  1580  he  ac- 
companied Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  as  his  secretary.  He  returned,  in  1582, 
with  Lord  Grey,  who,  in  conjvmction  with  the  earl 
of  Leicester  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  procured  for 
him,  in  1586,  a  grant  of  302S  acres  in  the  county  of 
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Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond ;  on  which,  however,  by  the  terms  of  the  gift. 


he  was  ohliged  to  become  resident.  He  accordingly 
fixed  his  residence  at  Kilcolman,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  a'view  of  which  is  given  in  the  above  en- 
graving, where  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
v/ho  became  his  patron  in  lieu  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
then  deceased,  and  whom  he  celebrates  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean."  He  was  then 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  "The  Faery  Queen," 
of  which  he  had  written  the  first  three  books.  With 
these  he  accompanied  Raleigh,  the  next  year,  to 
England,  where  they  were  published,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  an  introductory  letter 
to  Raleigh,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  poem. 
Raleigh  also  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  queen, 
who  rewarded  his  poetry  and  dedication  with  a 
pension  of  50/.  per  annum.  In  1591  he  returned 
to  Ireland ;  and,  the  succeeding  year,  his  rising  re- 
putation induced  his  bookseller  to  collect  and  print 
his  smaller  poems.  He  then  passed  an  interval  of 
two  or  three  years  in  Ireland,  where,  in  1594,  he 
married,  being  then  in  his  forty-first  year.  His 
happiness  was  disquieted  by  the  disturbances  ex- 
cited by  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  were  probably 
the  cause  of  his  revisiting  England  the  following 
year.  Here  he  printed  some  poems,  and  drew  up 
his  view  of  the  state  of  Ireland ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  supposed,  of  the  severity  of  some  of  its 
suggestions,  lay  in  MS.  until  printed,  in  1633,  by 
Sir  James  Ware,  who  bestows  much  applause  on 
the  information  and  judgment  displayed  in  it.  In 
1596  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  "Faery 
Queen,"  with  three  additional  books.  Of  the  re- 
maining six,  which  were  to  complete  the  original 
design,  two  imperfect  cantos  "  Of  Mutabilitie"  only 
have  been  recovered,  which  were  introduced  into  the 
folio  edition  of  1609,  as  a  part  of  the  last  book, 
entitled  "  The  Legend  of  Constancy."  There  has 
been  much  controversy  in  respect  to  the  presumed 
loss  of  the  remainder  of  the  six  books  on  the  poet's 
flight  from  Ireland :  the  most  probable  conclusion 
from  the  investigation  is,  that  they  were  never 
finished,  but  that  some  parts  of  them  were  lost  on 
that  melancholy  occasion. 

In  1597  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and,  in  Septem- 
ber 1598,  was  recommended  to  the  sheriflf  of  Cork. 
The  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  however,  took  place  in 
October,  and  with  such  fury  as  to  compel  Spenser 
and  his  family  to  quit  Kilcolman  in  so  much  con- 
fusion that  an  infant  child  was  left  behind,  and 
burnt  with  his  house.    The  unfortunate  poet  arrived 


in  England  with  a  heart  broken  by  these  misfor- 
tunes, and  died  the  iGth  of  the  following  January, 
1599,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  as- 
serted that  he  terminated  his  life  in  great  distress  ; 
but  it  has  been  contended  that  the  poverty  referred  to 
by  Camden  and  several  of  his  poetical  contempo- 
raries, applies  rather  to  his  loss  of  ])roperty  gene- 
rally than  to  absolute  personal  suffering.  This  in- 
ference seems  the  more  probable  as  he  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  expense  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  would  scarcely  have  allowed 
the  man  to  starve  whom  he  thus  honoured.  A 
monimient  was  afterwards  erected  over  his  remains 
by  the  celebrated  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset.  Of 
the  personal  character  of  Spenser  there  is  no  direct 
testimony  ;  but  the  friendships  which  he  formed  are 
favourable  to  its  respectability,  which  is  also  to  be 
implied  from  the  purity,  devotion,  and  exalted  mo- 
rality of  his  writings.  Neither,  although  he  paid 
assiduous  court  to  the  great,  was  he  guilty  of  the 
mean  adulation  so  common  in  his  time,  except,  in- 
deed, to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom,  both  as  a 
sovereign  and  a  woman,  it  was  levied  as  a  kind  of 
tax.  As  a  poet,  although  his  minor  works  contain 
many  beauties,  Spenser  will  be  judged  chiefly  from 
the  "  Faery  Queen,"  the  predominant  excellencies  of 
which  are  imagery,  feeling,  and  melody  of  versifica- 
tion. With  all  its  defects,  it  furnishes  admirable 
examples  of  the  noblest  graces  of  poetry,  sublimity, 
pathos,  unrivalled  fertility  of  conception,  and  ex- 
quisite vividness  of  description.  Its  great  length 
and  want  of  interest,  as  a  fable,  added  to  the  real 
and  aff'ected  obsoleteness  of  the  language,  may,  in- 
deed, deter  readers  in  general  from  a  complete  [pe- 
rusal ;  but  it  will  always  be  resorted  to  by  the  genuine 
lovers  of  poetry  as  a  rich  store-house  of  invention. 
The  stanza  which  Spenser  has  adopted  in  the  "  Faery 
Queen"  is  usually  called  the  Spenserian,  either  be- 
cause he  invented  it,  or  was  the  first  to  apply  it  to 
extensive  use.  It  consists  of  a  strophe  of  eight  de- 
casyllabic verses,  and  an  Alexandrine,  and  has  a 
three-fold  rhyme — the  first  and  third  verses  forming 
one,  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another, 
and  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  the  third.  It  is 
susceptible  of  great  variety  of  expression,  and  admits 
equally  of  the  most  different  kinds  of  composition — 
the  droll  or  pathetic,  descriptive  or  sentimental,  ten- 
der or  satirical. 

STANHOPE,  CHARLES,  the  third  earl,  was 
born  in  1753.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Eton,  and  finished  it  at  Geneva,  where  his 
genius  led  him  to  pay  a  close  attention  to  mathe- 
matics; and  such  was  his  progress  that  he  obtained 
a  prize  from  the  society  of  Stockholm  for  a  memoir 
on  the  pendulum.  In  1774  he  stood  candidate  for 
Westminster  without  success,  but  was  introduced 
by  the  earl  of  Shelburne  into  parliament  as  a  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Wycombe,  which  he  repre- 
sented until  1786,  when  the  death  of  his  father  called 
him  to  the  house  of  peers.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
English  politicians  who  regarded  with  pleasure  the 
dawn  of  the  French  revolution ;  but,  what  was  much 
more  extraordinary  in  a  peer  by  birth,  he  openly 
avowed  republican  sentiments,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
lay  by  the  external  ornaments  of  the  peerage.  He 
was  also  a  frequent  speaker  against  the  war ;  and, 
although  singular  in  many  of  his  opinions,  a  strong 
vein  of  sense  and  humour  often  qualified  his  state- 
ments of  peculiar  views.     As  a  man  of  science  he 
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ranked  high,  both  as  an  inventor  and  patron,  and, 
among  other  things,  was  the  author  of  a  method  for 
securing  buildings  from  (ire,  an  arithmetical  machine, 
a  new  printing  press,  a  monochord  for  tuning  musical 
instruments,  and  a  vessel  to  sail  against  wind  and 
tide.  He  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Lady  Hester 
Pitt,  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  by  whom 
he  hail  three  daughters;  and,  secondly,  to  Miss 
Grenville,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  This  scien- 
tific, ingenious,  but  eccentric  nobleman  published 
several  philosophical  and  a  few  political  tracts.  He 
died  on  th-e  14th  of  December,  181(5. 

STAUNTON,  SIR  GEORGE  THOMAS, 
B.IRT.,  only  son  of  Sir  George  Leonard  Staun- 
ton, who,  having  only  one  child,  ])aid  uncommon 
attention  to  his  education,  and  the  youth  was  in- 
troduced to  a  knowledge  both  of  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing languages,  and  of  botany,  chemistry,  &c.,  much 
earlier  than  usual.  He  was  born  in  1781,  and  was 
only  twelve  years  old  when  his  father  was  appointed 
to  go  to  China.  Sir  George,  with  his  son,  instantly 
set  off  for  Rome,  where  he  engaged  two  native  Chi- 
nese of  the  Propaganda  to  return  with  them  to  their 
native  country.  From  these  men  yoimg  Staunton, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  learned  Chinese.  On 
his  arrival  he  was  presented  to  the  emperor,  who,  see- 
ing so  yonng  a  man  acquainted  with  his  own  lan- 
guage, looked  on  him  with  surprise  and  made  him 
a  handsome  present.  On  the  return  of  the  embassy 
Sir  George  had  interest  enough  with  the  court  of  di- 
rectors to  get  his  son  appointed  a  writer  in  the  fac- 
tory at  Canton  and  Macao,  for  which  young  Mr. 
Staunton  embarked,  and  resided  there  many  years. 
During  that  period  he  translated  into  the  Chinese 
language  "The  History  and  Progress  of  Vaccina- 
tion," which  practice  had  been  successfully  diffused 
through  that  empire.  The  knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
nese language  it  had  been  supposed  would  produce 
to  young  Staunton  great  pecuniary  advantages ;  but 
it  was  with  diflficulty  the  court  of  directors  could  be 
induced  to  add  500^.  to  his  salary  as  secretary  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Sir  George  pubhshed  in  1810 
"  The  Fundamental  Laws  and  Penal  Code  of  China, 
with  an  Appendi.x  and  Notes."  He  had  risen  almost 
to  the  head  of  the  Chinese  factory  when  he  returned 
to  England,  and  then  determined  not  to  go  any  more 
to  China. 

STERNE,  LAWRENCE,  a  talented  and  original 
writer,  who  was  the  son  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
and  born  atClonmell,  in  Ireland,  in  November  1713. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Hali- 
fax, in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge 
and  studied  for  the  church.  He  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  17-10,  before  which  he  was  advanced,  and 
by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Sterne,  his  uncle,  a  prebendary 
of  Durham,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Sutton,  a  pre- 
bend of  York,  and  subsequently,  by  the  interest  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1741,  the  living  of  Stil- 
lington,  at  which,  and  at  Sutton,  he  performed  the 
clerical  duties  for  nearly  twenty  years.  During  this 
period  he  ajipears  to  have  amused  himself  with  books, 
painting,  music,  and  shooting,  but  was  little  known 
beyond  his  vicinity,  the  only  production  of  his  pen 
being  his  humorous  satire  upon  a  greedy  church 
dignitary  of  York,  entitled  "  The  History  of  a  Watch 
Coat."  In  1759  following  appeared  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  celebrated  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  v/hich 
drew  upon  him  praise  and  censure  of  every  kind, 
and  became  so  popular  that  a  bookseller  engaged  for 


its  continuance  on  very  lucrative  terms.  Accord- 
ingly a  third  and  fourth  volume  appeared  in  1761,  a 
fifth  and  si.xth  in  17G2,  a  seventh  and  eighth  in  1764, 
and  a  ninth,  singly,  in  1766.  If,  in  the  ground-work 
of  this  extraordinary  production,  a  resemblance  may 
be  traced  to  the  ridicule  of  pedantry  and  false  philo- 
sophy in  Scriblerus,  the  style  and  fiUing  up  are 
chiefly  his  own,  although  he  borrowed  entire  passages 
from  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  the 
works  of  Bishop  Hall  and  others.  In  1768  he  pro- 
duced his  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  which,  by  a  num- 
ber of  pathetic  incidents  and  vivid  strokes  of  national 
and  characteristic  delineation,  is  rendered  extremely 
entertaining,  and  acquired  a  more  general  reputation 
than  even  its  predecessor.  In  1760  appeared  two 
volumes  of  "  Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick,"  to  which  he 
added  two  additional  volumes  in  1766  with  his  own 
name.  He  died  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  March 
1768,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  daughter.  The  latter, 
who  was  married  to  a  French  gentleman,  published  a 
collection  of  her  father's  letters  in  three  volumes, 
r2mo,  to  which  were  prefi.\ed  memoirs  of  his  life 
and  family.  In  the  same  year  an  anonymous  editor 
published  "Letters  between  Yorick  and  Eliza,"  which 
were  regarded  as  the  authentic  correspondence  in  a 
strain  of  high  sentimental  friendship  between  Sterne 
and  Mrs.  Draper,  an  accomplished  East  Indian  lady. 
The  favourite  summer  residence  of  this  lady  at 
Bombay  is  depicted  beneath.  His  private  character 
was  by  no  means  honourable  to  his  genius,  affording 
another  proof  that  the  power  of  expressing  and  con- 
ceiving strong  feelings  by  no  means  implies  that  they 
will  influence  the  conduct. 


STEELE,  SIR  RICHARD.— This  clever  writer 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1671,  of  a  family  of  Eng- 
lish extraction.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter 
House,  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford.  He  left  the 
imiversity  without  taking  a  degree,  and  (a  thing  not 
unusual  at  that  tim.e  with  needy  young  men  of  good 
connexions)  for  some  time  rode  as  a  private  trooper 
in  the  dragoon  guards.  His  frank  and  generous 
temper,  however,  soon  gained  him  friends,  and  he 
obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  foot  guards.  Being  led 
into  many  irregularities,  he  drew  up  and  published  a 
little  treatise  as  a  testimony  against  himself,  entitled 
"The  Christian  Hero,"  the  seriousness  of  which  ex- 
cited much  ridicule  among  his  companions,  his  con- 
duct falling  far  short  of  his  theory.  For  this  reason, 
as  he  himself  observed,  to  enliven  his  character,  he 
wrote  his  first  comedy,  entitled  "The  Funeral,  or 
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Grief  a-la-mode,"  which  was  acted  in  1702  with  con- 
siderable success.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Addison,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  to  the  post  of  writer  to  "The  London 
Gazette."  His  comedy  of  "The  Tender  Husband" 
appeared  in  1703,  and  his  "  Lying  Lover"  in  1704. 
In  1709  he  began  the  periodical  paper  so  celebrated 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Tatler,"  which  included  a 
portion  of  the  information  of  a  common  newspaper, 
but,  in  raciness  of  humour,  and  vivacity  and  urbanity 
of  tone,  was  not,  perhaps,  e.\ceeded  by  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  its  successors.  As  it  sided  with  the  ex- 
isting ministry,  and  was  extensively  circulated,  its 
projector  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  stamp  duties.  In  1711  "The  Tatler"  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  still  more  celebrated  "  Spectator,"  in 
which  the  assistance  of  Addison  and  other  eminent 
writers  was  more  regular  than  in  its  predecessor,  al- 
though Steele,  as  before,  supported  the  chief  burden. 
The  "  Spectator"  terminating,  he  commenced  "  The 
Guardian"  in  1713,  and  also  produced  a  political 
periodical,  called  "The  Enghshman,"  with  several 
other  political  pieces  of  temporary  celebrity.  His 
object  was  now  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  for 
which  purpose  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  stamp 
office  and  a  pension.  He  was  accordingly  elected 
for  Stockbridge,  but  was  soon  after  expelled  the 
house  for  an  alleged  libel  in  the  last  number  of  "The 
Englishman,"  and  in  another  paper  called  "The 
Crisis."  His  expulsion  being  purely  the  result  of 
ministerial  resentment,  he  regained  favour  on  the 
accession  of  George  L,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ments of  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  and  governor 
of  the  king's  comedians,  and  was  knighted.  He 
also  again  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member 
for  Boroughbridge,  and  received  50Ql.  from  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  for  special  services. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1715  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  for- 
feited estates  in  Scotland,  when  he  busied  himself  in 
an  abortive  scheme  for  a  union  between  the  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Devoid  of  all  prudential 
attention  to  economy,  although  he  married  two  wives 
successively  with  respectable  fortunes,  he  was  uni- 
formly embarrassed  in  his  circumstances.  Always 
engaged  in  some  scheme  or  other,  few  or  none  of 


which  succeeded,  he  wasted  his  regular  income  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  greater,  until  absolute  distress  was 
the  consequence.  A  scheme  for  bringing  fish  to 
market  alive,  in  particular,  involved  him  in  much 
embarrassment,  which  was  heightened  by  the  loss  of 


his  theatrical  patent,  in  consequence  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  peerage  bill.  He  appealed  to  the  public 
in  a  paper  called  "  The  Theatre,"  and  in  1 720  honour- 
ably distinguished  himself  against  the  celebrated 
South  Sea  scheme.  He  was  restored  the  following 
year  to  his  authority  over  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and 
soon  after  wrote  his  comedy  of  "  The  Conscious 
Lovers,"  on  a  hint  from  Terence,  first  acted  in  1722, 
and  dedicated  to  the  king,  who  rewarded  the  author 
with  500/.  His  ])ecuniary  difficulties,  however,  in- 
creasing, he  retired  to  a  seat  in  Wales,  where  a  para- 
lytic stroke  impaired  his  understanding,  and  finally 
terminated  his  life  in  1729. 


STEEVENS,  GEORGE,  a  dramatic  critic  and 
biographer,  who  was  born  at  Stepney,  where  his  fa- 
ther, an  East  India  director,  resided,  and  received 
his  education  at  Cambridge.  In  1766  he  published 
twenty  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  with  notes.  The 
skill  which  he  displayed  as  a  commentator  induced 
Dr.  Johnson  to  take  him  as  his  coadjutor  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Shakspeare  of  Johnson  and  Steevens 
appeared  in  17S5;  and  in  1793  Mr.  Steevens  pro- 
duced an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  same 
work,  in  fifteen  volumes.  He  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  Nichols's  "  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
Hogarth  ;"  and  he  also  assisted  in  the  "  Biographia 
Dramatica."  His  death  took  place  at  Hampstead 
in  1800. 

STEWART,  DUGALD.— Tliis  learned  Scottish 
writer  was  born  in  1753,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated  at  the 
high  school,  and  admitted,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  as 
a  student  in  the  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
Blair  and  Dr.  Ferguson.  Such  was  the  progress  he 
made  that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  apjiointed 
to  read  lectures  for  his  father,  which  he  continued 
to  do  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1780  he  received 
a  number  of  pupils  into  his  house,  and  in  1783  visited 
the  continent  in  company  with  the  marquis  of  Lo- 
thian. When  Dr.  Ferguson  was  sent  to  North  Ame- 
rica on  a  mission,  Mr.  Stewart  taught  his  class  in 
moral  philosophy  during  his  absence;  and  in  1785, 
when  the  professor  resigned,  Mr.  Stewart  was  chosen 
to  fill  his  chair,  in  which  he  continued  many  years 
with  great  reputation.  His  "  Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind,"  was  succeeded  by 
"  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
dents ;"  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  "  Essays  on  Philoso- 
phical Subjects,  with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Author;"  "  An  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Robertson  ;"  "  An  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid."  The 
memoirs  of  Smith,  Reid,  and  Robertson  were  after- 
wards collected  into  one  volume,  with  additional 
notes.  In  the  election  of  a  mathematical  professor 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Stewart  was  re- 
flected on  for  his  conduct  to  the  successful  candidate, 
and  he  therefore  published  a  statement  of  facts  rela- 
tive to  that  election.     In  1796  he  again  took  a  num- 
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ber  of  pupils  under  his  care ;  and,  l)esides  adding  a 
course  of  leotures  on  political  economy  to  the  usual 
courses  of  his  chair,  he  repeatedly  supplied  the  place 
of  his  colleagues  in  case  of  illness  or  absence.  In 
1806  he  accompanied  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, on  his  mission  to  Paris,  and  in  1 8 10  relinquished 
his  professorship,  and  retired  to  Kinneil  House,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  June 
1828.  His  publications  subsequently  to  his  removal 
were  philosophical  essays ;  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy," 
prefixed  to  the  supplement  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ;"  a  second  volume  of  "  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,"  with  a  continuation;  and  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,"  which 
appeared  in  1S2S. 
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STILLINGFLEET,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  born  in  1635,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  elected,  in  1653,  to  the  first  fellowship 
that  became  vacant  after  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree.  His  chief  work,  "  Origines  Sacrse,  or  a 
Rational  Account  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion," 
is  esteemed  for  the  erudition  which  it  displays.  It 
was  followed  by  a  treatise  "  On  the  Origin  and  Nature 
of  Protestantism."  Having  distinguished  himself  by 
the  prominent  part  which  he  took  previous  to  the 
revolution,  against  the  establishment  of  the  Romish 
church  in  England,  he  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester by  William  III.  Besides  the  writings  enu- 
merated, he  was  the  author  of  an  appendi.\:  to  Tillot- 
son's"Ruleof  Faith,"  "The  Unreasonableness  of  Sepa- 
ration," and  "  Origines-Britannicap,  or  Antiquities  of 
the  Churches  in  Britain."  A  short  time  before  his 
death.  Bishop  Stillingfleet  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Locke,  respecting  some  part  of  that  philoso- 
pher's writings,  which  he  conceived  had  a  leaning 
towards  materialism.  His  death  took  place  in  1699- 
His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  entire, 
in  six  folio  volumes. 

STOW,  JOHN,  an  English  historian  and  anti- 
quary, who  was  born  about  1525  in  London.  His 
father,  a  tailor,  brought  him  up  to  his  own  business  ; 
but  his  mind  early  took  a  bent  towards  antiquarian 
researches.  About  the  year  1560  he  formed  the 
design  of  composing  the  annals  of  English  history, 
for  the  completion  of  which  he  quitted  his  trade. 
For  the  purpose  of  examining  records,  charters,  and 
other  documents,  he  travelled  on  foot^to  several  pubhc 
estabhshments,  and  purchased  old  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  parchments,  until  he  had  made  a  valuable 
collection.  Being  thought  to  be  favourable  to  the 
ancient  religion,  an  information  was  laid  against  him 
in  1568,  as  a  suspicious  person,  who  possessed  many 
dangerous  books.  The  bishop  of  London  accordingly 
ordered  an  investigation  of  his  study,  in  which,  of 
course,  were  found  many  popish  books  amongst  the 
rest ;  but  the  result  has  not  been  recorded.  Two  years 
afterwards,  an  unnatural  brother,  having  defrauded 
him  of  his  goods,  sought  to  take  away  his  life  by 
preferring  140  articles  against  him,  before  the  ec- 
clesiastical commission  ;  but  he  was  acquitted.  He 
had  previously  printed  his  first  work,  entitled    "  A 


Summarie  of  the  Englyshe  Chronicles,"  compiled  at 
the  instance  of  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester, 
which  was  published  in  1565,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  Edmond  Howes,  who  printed  several 
editions. 

He  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  second 
edition  of  Holinshead  in  1587,  and  gave  corrections 
and  notes  to  two  editions  of  Chaucer.  At  length,  in 
1598,  appeared  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  the  work 
on  which  he  had  been  so  long  employed,  and  which 
came  to  a  second  edition  during  his  lifetime.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  publish  his  large  chronicle  or 
history  of  England,  but  lived  only  to  print  an  abstract 
of  it,  entitled  "  Flores  Historiarum,  or  Annals  of  Eng- 
land." From  his  papers  Howes  published  a  folio 
volume,  entitled  "Stow's  Chronicle,"  which  does  not, 
however,  contain  the  whole  of  the  larger  work  which 
he  had  left  transcribed  for  the  press,  and  which  is 
said  to  hav^e  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Symonds 
Dewes.  A  license  was  granted  him  by  James  I.  ",to 
repair  to  churches  or  other  ])laces,  to  receive  the  cha- 
ritable benevolence  of  well-disposed  people,"  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  died,  afflicted 
by  poverty  and  disease,  in  1605,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
"  Stow's  Survey"  has  run  through  six  editions,  the 
last  in  1754,  with  considerable  additions,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  useful  lists. 


STRABO,  a  distinguished  Greek  geographer  who 
was  born  at  Amasia,  in  Cappadocia,  about  A.  D.  19i 
studied  rhetoric  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  embraced  the  stoic  doctrines.  He  tra- 
velled through  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Asia,  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information 
in  [regard  to  the  geography,  statistics,  and  political 
conditions  of  the  countries  which  he  visited.     The 
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time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  great  geogra- 
phical work,  in  seventeen  books,  contains  a  full 
account  of  the  manners  and  governments  of  different 
people  :  his  materials  were  derived  from  his  own 
observations  and  inquiries,  or  from  the  geographical 
works  of  Hecataeus,  Artemidorus,  Eudoxius,  and 
Eratosthenes,  now  lost,  and  the  writings  of  histo- 
rians and  poets.     His  work  is  invaluable  to  us. 

STRAFFORD,  SIR  THOMAS  WENTWORTH, 
EARL  OF,  an  eminent  English  statesman,  who  was 
born  in  London  in  1593,  and  entered  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge.  After  leaving  the  university  he 
travelled,  and  on  his  return  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1G14  gave 
him  possession  of  a  large  fortune  ;  and  he  was  soon 
after  appointed  custos  rotulorum  of  the  west  riding 
of  Yorkshire,  in  lieu  of  Sir  John  Saville.  In  1622  he 
lost  his  first  wife,  of  the  noble  family  of  Clifford, 
and  in  1625  married  Arabella,  second  daughter  of 
Holies,  earl  of  Clare.  On  the  convening  of  the  new 
parliament,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  one  of  the  six 
popular  members  who  were  prevented  serving  their 
country  in  that  assembly  by  being  appointed  sherifi's 
for  their  respective  counties.  He  submitted  to  this 
arbitrary  act  in  silence ;  and  soon  after  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  alarmed  at  the  measures  taken  against 
him  in  parliament,  made  him  overtures  which  proved 
ineffectual,  and  the  favourite  revenged  himself  by 
obliging  him  to  restore  his  office  of  custos  rotulorum 
to  Sir  John  Saville. 

As  he  had  now  proved  the  strength  of  his  abili- 
ties, high  terms  were  offered  him  Ity  the  court,  which 
he  finally  accepted;  and  in  1628  he  was  created 
Baron  AYentworth,  and  some  months  afterwards  a 
viscount  and  privy  coun.sellor,  and,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Scrope,  nominated  president  of  the 
north.  The  assassination  of  Buckingham  soon  after 
freed  him  from  a  powerful  enemy  at  court,  and  he 
became  so  influential  in  the  king's  councils  that  his 
powers  in  the  four  northern  counties,  over  which  he 
presided,  became  enormous;  and  his  commission 
contained  fifty-eight  instructions,  of  which  scarcely 
one  did  not  exceed  or  violate  the  common  law. 
Having  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  he  was  selected  by  that  prelate 
to  proceed  to  Ireland  as  lord  de[)uty  in  1632.  He 
greatly  im[)roved  the  state  of  the  country,  both  as 
regarded  law,  revenue,  and  trade  (the  manufacture 
of  linen  being  of  his  own  creation);  but  at  the  same 
time  nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary  than  his  system 
of  government,  it  being  his  boast  that  he  had  ren- 
dered the  king  as  absolute  in  Ireland  "  as  any  prince 
in  the  whole  world  could  be."  On  the  first  symp- 
toms of  resistance  to  the  royal  authority  he  coun- 
selled the  strongest  measures ;  and  after  the  failure 
of  the  king's  first  expediljon  against  .Scotland  he 
was  sent  for  from  Ireland  and  created  earl  of  Straf- 
ford and  knight  of  the  Garter.  He  returned  with 
the  full  title  of  lord  lieutenant,  with  a  view  to  gain 
subsidies  and  troops,  in  which  he  fully  succeeded  ; 
and,  again  repairing  to  England,  took  the  command 
in  the  north,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  be- 
fore the  Scottish  army,  and  retreat  to  York.  Charles 
was  now  by  his  necessities  obliged  to  call  the  long 
parliament ;  on  which  Strafford,  aware  of  the  enmity 
which  he  had  inspired  among  the  popular  leaders, 
wished  to  return  to  his  government ;  Imt  the  king, 
hoping  that  his  great  talents  would  be  serviceable, 
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encouraged  him  by  a  solemn  promise  that  "  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  by  parlia- 
ment." 

Strafford's  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  The 
very  first  movement  of  the  party  opposed  to  arbi- 
trary power  was  to  impeach  him  of  high  treason, 
with  which  charge  Pym  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  18th  of  November,  1640. 
The  articles  of  impeachment,  at  the  first  nine  in 
number,  were  afterwards  increased  to  twenty-eight, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  convict  him  of  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  As 
in  the  case  of  Laud,  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  he 
acted  as  a  friend  and  promoter  of  arbitrary  measures, 
but  not  to  substantiate  any  particular  fact  to  justify 
a  capital  charge.  Although  treated  with  the  extreme 
of  legal  rigour  and  de!)arred  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
his  own  great  abilities  and  force  of  mind  supplied 
every  deficiency ;  "  And  never  man,"  says  White- 
lock,  the  chairman  of  the  impeaching  committee, 
"  acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  with  more 
wisdom,  consistency,  and  eloquence,  or  with  greater 
reason,  judgment,  and  temper."  His  defence,  in- 
deed, was  so  strong  that  the  original  impeachment 
was  deserted  for  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  a 
bill  of  attainder.  The  bill  passed  by  a  great  majo- 
rity ;  and  so  great  was  the  animosity  borne  towards 
him  that  the  house  of  lords  was  intimidated  into 
comphance.  The  king,  who  had  imprudently  en- 
deavoured to  stop  the  bill  by  his  personal  inter- 
ference, had  not  sufficient  firmness  to  redeem  the 
pledge  of  safety  which  he  had  previously  given,  but 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  backed  by  a 
letter  from  Strafford  himself,  who  urged  him,  for  his 
own  safety,  to  ratify  the  bill.  This  act  has  the  sem- 
blance of  being  truly  heroical;  yet  it  is  probaI)le 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  king  would  have  been 
swayed  by  it,  since,  being  assured  of  the  fatal  truth, 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  exclaimed,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes, 
nor  in  the  sons  of  men ;  for  in  them  there  is  no 
salvation."  His  conduct  from  this  time  to  his  e.xe- 
cution  was  in  the  highest  degree  composed  and 
noble.  At  the  scaffold  he  addressed  the  people, 
expressing  entire  resignation  to  his  fate,  and  assert- 
ing the  good  intention  of  his  actions,  however  mis- 
represented. He  fell  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  lamented  by  some,  admired  by  more,  and  leaving 
behind  a  memorable,  but  certainly  not  an  unspotted 
name.  The  parliament,  not  long  after  his  death, 
mitigated  his  sentence  as  regarded  liis  children  ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  reign  his  attainder  was  reversed. 
He  married  three  times,  and  by  his  second  wife  left 
an  only  son  and  several  daughters. 

S TRU'lT,  J OSE P H ,  an  English  antiquary,  who  was 
born  in  1749,  at  Springfield  in  Essex,  and  was  articled 
to  an  engraver,  and  obtained  the  gold  and  silver 
medals  of  the  royal  academy.  He  published  in  1773 
his  work  entitled  "The  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities of  England,"  containing  representations  of 
the  English  monarchs  from  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  Henry  VIII.  This  was  followed  by  "  Horda 
Angel  Cynnan,  or  a  Complete  View  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Arms,  Habits,  &c.,  of  the  English,  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  times  of  Henry 
VIII.,"  &c.  In  1777  and  1778  he  published  a 
"  Chronicle  of  England,"  which  he  meant  to  extend 
to  six  volumes,  but  dropped  the  design  for  want  of 
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encouragement.  His  "  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Engravers"  appeared  in  17S5  and  1/86,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, and  his  "  Complete  View  of  the  Dresses  and 
Habits  of  the  People  of  England,"  &c.,  in  1796  and 
1799.  In  1801  he  published  his  last  and  favourite 
work,  entitled  "  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the 
People  of  England."  He  died  in  London,  in  Octo- 
ber 1802,  aged  fifty-three.  His  modest  character 
scarcely  met,  during  his  lifetime,  with  the  encourage- 
ment it  deserved.  He  left  some  manuscripts,  from 
which  have  since  been  published  his  "  Queen  Hoo 
Hall,"  a  romance,  and  "  Ancient  Times,"  a  drama ; 
also  "  The  Test  of  Guilt,  or  Traits  of  Ancient  Super- 
stition," a  dramatic  tale. 

STllYPE,  JOHN,  a  voluminous  contributor  to 
English  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography,  who 
was  born  in  1643,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
whence  in  1661  he  was  removed  to  Jesus  college, 
and  afterwards  to  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  M.A.  in  1666,  and,  taking  orders,  was  no- 
minated to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Theydon  Boys  in 
Essex.  His  works  are,  "  Ecclesiastical  Monuments," 
"  Annals  of  the  Reformation,"  an  augmented  edition 
of  "  Stow's  Survey  of  London,"  and  lives  of  Cran- 
mer,  Parker,  Grindal,  Whitgift,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  and  Bishop  Aylmer.  He  was  for 
many  years  rector  of  ILickney,  in  wliich  he  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the 
age  of  ninety-four. 

STUART,  GILBERT,  an  eminent  historical  wri- 
ter, who  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  university  of  that  city, 
where  his  father  was  professor  of  humanity,  and  was 
destined  for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  relin- 
quished for  that  of  an  author.  In  1767  he  published 
*'  An  Historical  Dissertation  concerning  the  Anti- 
quity of  the  British  Constitution,"  the  merit  of  which 
procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  This  was  followed, 
a  few  years  after,  by  his  "  View  of  Society  in  Europe, 
in  its  Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement."  Be- 
ing disappointed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  profes- 
sorship of  public  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
he  removed  to  London,  and,  from  1768  to  1774,  he 
was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Monthly  Review."  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  established  the 
"  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review."  About  this 
time  he  published  his  "  Observations  concerning  the 
Public  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland," 
"  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,"  and 
"The  History  of  Scotland."  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned he  again  repaired  to  London,  and  engaged  as 
a  writer ;  but  habits  of  intemperance  had  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  he  once  more  returned  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  died  in  1786. 

STUART,  JAMES,  a  distinguished  antiquary  and 
architectural  draughtsman,  who  was  born  in  London 
in  1713.  His  father  having  died  when  he  was  young, 
he  assisted  his  mother  by  practising  fan-painting. 
Prompted  by  his  incHnation,  he  studied  anatomy, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  science  ;  and,  hav- 
ing by  his  industry  provided  for  the  support  of  his 
younger  brother  and  sister,  set  out,  with  a  very  small 
supply  of  money,  for  Rome.  He  su])ported  himself 
during  his  travels  by  the  e.xercise  of  his  talents,  and 
at  Rome  became  acquainted  with  Nicholas  Revett,  a 
skilful  architect,  with  whom  he  went  to  Athens  in 
1751.  Here  they  remained  till  the  latter  part  of 
1753,  making  drawings  and  takihg  measurements  of 
architectural  relics.    After  visiting  Salonica,  Smyrna, 


and  some  of  the  Mgea.n  islands,  they  returned  to 
England  in  the  beginning  of  1755.  The  result  of 
their  labours  appeared  in  the  work  entitled  "  The 
Antiquities  of  Athens."    Stuart  died  in  1788. 

SUETONIUS. — Caius  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  a 
Roman  writer,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  100.  Little 
is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  advocate,  obtained  the  tri- 
buneship  through  the  influence  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
and  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  emperor  Adrian. 
From  an  expression  of  Spantian  in  his  "  Life  of 
Adrian,"  we  learn  that  Suetonius  lost  this  place  on 
account  |of  his  intimacy  with  the  empress  Sabina, 
but  the  particulars  of  the  affair  are  unknown  to  us. 
Of  the  works  of  Suetonius  only  "  The  Lives  of  the 
Twelve  Caesars,"  and  "  Notices  of  Celebrated  Gram- 
marians, Rhetoricians,  and  Poets,"  are  yet  extant. 
The  former  work  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
private  life  and  personal  character  of  the  first  twelve 
Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Domitian, 
and  is  of  great  value  to  us  from  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  domestic  manners  and  customs. 

SUWARROFF,  ALEX.\NDER,  a  celebrated  Rus- 
sian field-marshal,  who  was  as  well  known  for  his 
great  courage  in  battle  as  for  his  cruelty  to  the  con- 
quered.    He  was  born  in  1730,  and  was  intended  by 


his  father  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  To  avoid 
this  fate  he  left  his  home  and  entered  the  army  as  a 
common  soldier  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 
His  great  bravery  distinguished  him  during  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  in  1768  he  obtained  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general. He  served  in  several  Polish  campaigns, 
and  for  his  courage  was  rewarded  in  1773  with  three 
Russian  orders  of  knighthood.  He  stood  very  high 
in  the  opinion  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  who  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  The  storming  of 
Ismailoff  was  one  of  the  greatest  stains  in  the  life  of 
this  able  though  cruel  commander.  This  event  took 
place  in  1790,  and  more  than  forty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  were  immediately  put  to  death  with  every 
accompaniment  of  horror.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  by  the  empress  and  her  successor  Paul  in 
all  their  military  movements  of  importance,  and  died 
near  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  spring  of  1800. 


SWEDENBORG.   EMANUE 

SWEDENBORG,  EMANUEL,  the  most  cele- 
brated mystic  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Stockholm  in  1688.  Educated  by  his  father 
Jasper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  West  Gothland,  in  the 
severe  doctrines  of  Lutheranism  which  prevailed  in 
Sweden,  his  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  soon  took 
a  religious  turn.  His  studies  embraced  theology, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
His  first  poetical  efforts  appeared  in  1710  at  Skara, 
under  the  title  of  "Carmiiia  Miscellanea."  The  pe- 
riod from  1710  to  1714  he  spent  in  scientific  travels 
through  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  visited  the  universities  of  those  countries.  He 
then  returned  to  Upsal,  and  published  his  "  Daeda- 
lus Hyperboreus,"  six  numbers,  containing  e.xpe- 
riments  and  observations  in  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy. He  had  several  interviews  with  Charles 
XII.,  who  in  17 IG  appointed  him  assessor  in  the 
mining  college.  The  invention  of  a  rolling  machine, 
by  means  of  which  he  conveyed  a  shallop,  two  gal- 
leys, and  four  large  boats  (which  Charles  XII.  used 
in  17 18  to  transport  cannon  to  the  siege  of  Frederick- 
shall),  five  leagues  over  mountains  and  valleys,  from 
Stromstadt  to  Idefjal,  and  his  treatises  on  algebra, 
the  value  of  money,  the  revolutions  of  the  planets, 
and  on  tides,  gained  for  him  the  favour  of  the  go- 
vernment. Queen  Ulrica  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
nobility  in  1719,  upon  which  occasion  his  name  was 
changed  from  Swedberg  to  Swedenborg.  In  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  visited  in 
1720  the  Swedish  mines,  and  in  1721  the  Saxon,  and 
wrote  some  valuable  treatises  on  them.  He  likewise 
made  similar  journeys  to  the  mines  of  Austria  and 
Hungary.  A  collection  of  his  works  on  philosophy 
and  mineralogy  was  published  in  1734,  and  attracted 
much  attention  among  the  scholars  of  Europe.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Upsal  and 
Petersburgh.  The  academy  at  Stockholm  had  al- 
ready elected  him  an  honorary  member  in  1720- 
He  increased  his  stock  of  knowledge  by  new  travels 
to  France  and  Italy  in  1738.  The  "Q^conomia 
Regni  Animalis,"  which  he  published  after  his  re- 
turn in  1740,  contains  the  application  of  the  system 
of  nature,  unfolded  in  his  philosophical  works,  to 
the  animal  creation.  The  principle  of  a  necessary 
emanation  of  all  things  from  a  central  power  is  the 
basis  of  this  system,  which  is  ingeniously  unfolded, 
and  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  author's  reading. 
But  the  works  of  Swedenborg  are  much  too  exten- 
sive for  us  even  to  enumerate,  and  it  may  be  enough 
to  say  that  they  have  long  excited  the  attention  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  modern  times.  He  died  at 
London  in  1772. 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  an  eminent  English  writer. 
He  was  born  in  1667,  and  received  a  good  education, 
but  suffered  considerably  under  pecuniary  difficulties 
till  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of 
Berkeley.  In  1701  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
in  the  same  year  first  entered  on  the  stage  as  a  poli- 
tical writer,  by  a  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  the  ministers, 
entitled,  "  Contests  and  Dissensions  between  the 
Nobles  and  Commons  of  Athens  and  Rome,"  a  work 
of  no  great  force.  In  1704  he  pubhshed,  anony- 
mously, his  famous  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  of  which,  al- 
though he  would  never  own  it,  he  is  the  undoubted 
author.  This  piece  of  humour,  while  it  advanced 
his  reputation  as  a  wit,  did  him  no  small  injury  as  a 
divine,  being  deemed  light  and  indecorous  by  the 
functionaries  of  the  church.     "  The  Battle  of  the 
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Books,"  appended  to  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  is  a  bur- 
lesque comparison  between  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thors, in  which  he  exercises  his  satire  against  Dryden 
and  Bentley.  In  1708  appeared  his  "  Sentiments  of 
a  Church  of  England  Man  in  respect  to  Religion 
and  Government,"  "  Letter  concerning  the  Sacra- 
mental Test,"  "  .Argument  for  the  Abolition  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  "  Predictions  for  the  year  1708,  by  Isaac 
Bickerstatr,  Esq."  In  1710,  being  engaged  by  the 
Irish  prelacy  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  first-fruita 
and  twentieths  payable  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  the 
crown,  he  was  introduced  to  Harley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  to  Secretary  St.  John,  subsequently 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  gained  the  confidence  of 
these  leaders,  and  took  a  leading  share  in  the  famous 
Tory  periodical  entitled  "  The  Examiner." 

The  dissensions  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
whom  he  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile,  and  the 
death  of  the  queen,  which  soon  followed,  put  an  end 
to  his  prospects,  and  condemned  him  to  an  unwilling 
residence  for  life  in  a  country  which  he  disliked. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  Dublin,  and  introduced 
a  meritorious  reform  into  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's, 
over  which  he  obtained  an  authority  never  before 
possessed  in  his  station.  In  1716  he  was  privately 
married  to  Miss  Johnson ;  but  the  ceremony  was 
attended  with  no  acknowledgment  which  could  gra- 
tify the  feelings  of  the  victim  of  his  pride  and  cruelty. 
The  ascendency  which  he  acquired  over  Miss  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  another  accomplished  female,  was  at- 
tended with  circumstances  still  more  censurable. 
He  became  acquainted  with  this  lady  in  London  in 
1712;  and  as  she  possessed,  with  a  large  fortune,  a 
taste  for  literature.  Swift  took  pleasure  in  affording 
her  instruction.  This  affair  terminated  fatally  ;  for, 
discovering  his  secret  union  with  Stella,  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  never  recovered  the  shock,  but  died  four- 
teen months  after  in  1723.  She  previously  cancelled 
a  will  she  had  made  in  his  favour,  and  left  it  in 
charge  to  her  executors  (one  of  whom  was  Bishop 
Berkeley)  to  publish  all  the  correspondence  between 
herself  and  Swift,  which,  however,  never  appeared. 
After  residing  some  time  in  Ireland,  without  attend- 
ing to  public  affairs,  he  was  roused,  by  the  illi- 
beral manner  in  which  Ireland  was  governed,  to 
publish  "  A  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish 
Manufactures,"  which  rendered  him  very  popular. 

On  the  death  of  George  I.  he  paid  his  court  to  the 
new  king  and  queen.  But  he  was  disappointed  ; 
and  the  death  of  Stella  about  this  time,  who  had 
been  long  languishing  in  a  state  of  decline,  completed 
his  chagrin.  When  her  health  was  ruined  he  offered 
to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife,  but  she  replied,  "  It 
is  too  late."  He  allowed  her  to  make  a  will  in  her 
maiden  name,  in  which  she  consigned  her  property 
to  charitable  uses.  From  the  death  of  this  injured 
female  his  life  became  much  retired,  and  the  auste- 
rity of  his  temper  increased.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, for  some  years  to  exercise  both  his  patriotic 
and  his  splenetic  feelings  in  various  effusions  of 
prose  and  verse,  and  was  earnest  in  his  exertions  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  wretched  poor  of  Ireland, 
in  addition  to  which  endeavours  he  dedicated  a  third 
of  his  income  to  charity.  Some  of  his  most  strik- 
ing poems  were  written  about  this  time,  including 
his  celebrated  "Verses  on  his  Own  Death,"  formed  on 
one  of  the  maxims  of  Rochefoucault.  He  kept  little 
company  at  this  aavanced  period  but  with  inferiors, 
whom  he  could  treat  as  he  pleased,  and  especially  a 
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knot  of  females,  who  were  always  ready  to  adminis- 
ter the  most  obsequious  flattery.  In  173(5  he  had 
an  attack  of  deafness  and  giddiness.  The  fate  which, 
owing  to  his  constitutional  infirmities,  he  had  always 
feared,  at  length  reached  him;  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  decayed  before  his  body,  and  a  gradual  decay 
of  reason  settled  into  absolute  idiocy  early  in  1742. 
He  died  in  1/45,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

SYDENHAM,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  Enghsh 
physician,  who  was  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1624,  and 
in  1648  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  at 
Oxford.  He  subsequently  commenced  practice  as  a 
physician  at  Westminster,  and  speedily  attained  great 
reputation.  From  1660  to  1670  he  held  the  first 
place  in  his  profession,  though  it  was  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  his  career  that  he  became  a  licentiate  of 


the  college.  Being  a  great  sufferer  from  the  gout, 
he  was  unable  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  go  much 
from  home ;  but  he  continued  to  benefit  society  by 
his  writings  and  advice  till  near  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease in  1689.  Dr.  Sydenham's  improvements  form 
an  era  in  the  history  of  medicine.  He  first  applied 
himself  to  an  attentive  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  diseases,  founding  his  practice  on  the  obvious  in- 
dications of  nature,  rather  than  on  prevalent  theories 
drawn  from  the  principles  of  chemistry  or  mathe- 
matics. 

TALMA,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH.— This  great 
tragic  actor  was  born  at  Paris  in  176.3,  but  passed 
his  youth  in  England,  where  his  father  practised  as 
a  dentist.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his 
studies  ;  and  his  taste  for  the  theatre  was  awakened 
by  the  dramatic  masterpieces  and  the  performances 
of  distinguished  actors  which  he  there  witnessed. 
The  susceptibility  of  his  temperament  showed  itself 
early.  While  he  was  at  school,  he  and  some  of  his 
companions  performed  a  tragedy,  in  which  he  had  to 
describe  the  last  moments  of  a  friend  condemned  to 
death  by  his  father;  the  situation  affected  him  so 
powerfully  that  he  burst  into  a  Hood  of  tears,  which 
continued  to  flow  for  some  hours  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece.  After  his  return  to  London,  Talma 
associated  himself  with  some  other  young  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  French  plays,  and  dis- 
played such  brilliant  powers  as  to  attract  the  notice 


of  distinguished  individuals,  who  urged  him  to  ap- 
pear on  the  London  boards.  But  circumstances  led 
him  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  royal  school  for 
declamation,  and  soon  after  made  his  debut  at  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  in  the  character  of  Seide  in  Vol- 
taire's "  Mahomet."  He  was  received  with  applause, 
and  from  this  moment  devoted  himself  with  zeal  and 
perseverance  to  the  study  of  his  art.  He  sought  the 
society  of  distinguished  literati  and  artists,  studied 
history  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  nations,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  remarkable  individuals,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  attitudes,  costumes,  e.xpression,  and 
drapery  of  the  ancient  statues.  Talma  rendered  an 
important  service  to  the  French  stage  by  introducing 
a  reform  in  the  costume.  The  revolution  which  now 
broke  out  under  his  eyes,  with  all  its  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  passion,  its  displays  of  exalted  virtue,  and 
its  excesses  of  cruelty,  contributed  to  develope  his 
peculiar  talent.  Chenier's  tragedy  of  "  Charles  IX., 
or  St.  Bartholomew's,"  was  brought  forward  at  this 
time,  and  Talma  studied  the  character  of  Charles  in 
history,  and  his  person  in  medals  and  portraits,  and 
exhibited  them  with  such  truth  and  life  that  his  re- 
putation as  the  first  French  tragedian  was  established 
beyond  dispute.     He  died  in  1826. 

TARTINI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  musician  and 
composer,  a  native  of  Pirano,  in  the  province  of  Istria, 
who  was  born  in  1692.  His  father  gave  him  an 
expensive  education,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  him 
to  follow  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  had  him  also 
instructed  in  all  the  accomphshments  of  a  gentle- 
man. Among  them  music  was  not  forgotten,  but 
it  was  not  till  a  secret  marriage  alienated  from  him 
the  affections  of  his  friends  that  he  thought  of 
making  it  conducive  to  his  support.  An  ecclesias- 
tic, connected  with  the  family,  procured  him  a  situ- 
ation in  the  orchestra  of  his  convent,  where  an  acci- 
dent discovering  his  retreat,  matters  were  at  length 
accommodated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  settle  with 
his  wife  at  Venice.  Here  the  example  of  the  cele- 
brated Veracini  excited  in  him  the  strongest  emu- 
lation ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Ancona  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  being  able  to  practise  on  the 
viohn  in  greater  tranquillity  than  circumstances 
allowed  him  to  enjoy  at  Venice.  After  seven  years* 
practice  he  obtained  the  situation  of  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua.  In 
this  capacity  he  continued  to  act  tdl  death,  with 
increasing  reputation,  and  declining,  from  devotion  to 
his  patron  saint,  many  advantageous  offers  both  from 
Paris  and  London.  A  singular  story  is  told  respect- 
ing one  of  his  most  celebrated  compositions.  Besides 
his  musical  compositions,  Tartini  was  the  author  of 
several  treatises  on  the  science.  His  death  took 
place  at  Padua  in  1770. 

TASSO,  BERNARDO,  a  distinguished  epic  and 
lyric  poet,  whose  fame  has,  however,  been  eclipsed  by 
that  of  his  sonTorquato.  He  was  born  at  Bergamo,  in 
1493,  and  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  His 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  ;  and  he  not 
only  cultivated  the  lighter  literature,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  politics.  He  had  already 
become  known  as  a  poet  throughout  Italy,  when 
Guido  Rangone,  general  of  the  pope,  and  a  patron 
of  learning,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  employed 
him  in  managing  the  most  difficult  negotiations  with 
Clement  VII.  at  Rome,  and  Francis  I.  in  France. 
Bernardo  sub.sequently  entered  into  the   service  of 
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Renata,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  but  soon  left  her  court, 
and  went  first  to  Padua  and  then  to  Venice.  Here 
he  pubhshed  a  collection  of  his  poems,  which  gave 
him  a  place  among  the  first  of  living  poets.  Fer- 
rante  Sanseverino.  prince  of  Salerno,  engaged  him 
in  his  service,  in  1531,  as  secretary,  on  honourable 
and  advantageous  terms.  When  the  prince  followed 
Charles  V.  to  Tunis,  in  a  galley  equipped  at  his  own 
cost,  Tasso  accompanied  him,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, was  sent  on  public  business  to  Spain.  In  1539 
he  married  the  rich  and  beautiful  Porzia  de'  Rossi, 
and  retired,  with  the  consent  of  the  prince,  to  Sor- 
rento, where  he  lived  till  1547-  In  1563  the  duke 
of  Mantua  engaged  him  in  his  service,  and  appointed 
him  governor  of  0«tiglia,  where  he  died  in  1509- 
His  remains  were  mterred  at  Mantua  under  a  hand- 
some monument  erected  by  the  duke,  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Ossa  Bernardi  Tassi ;"  but  his  son  Tor- 
quato  afterwards  removed  them  to  Ferrara.  His 
chief  work,  "Armida,"  a  romantic  epic,  displays 
much  talent  and  art :  in  the  exj)ression  of  the  ten- 
der passions,  in  his  descriptions  of  nature,  in  vivid 
delineations  of  adventures  and  battles,  all  the  orna- 
ments of  poetry  are  happily  introduced. 

TASSO,   TORaUATO.— This    poet,   celebrated 
for  his  immortal  works,  as  well  as  his  unhappy  fate, 
was  born  in  the  year  1544  at  Sorrento.      His  talents 
early  and  rapidly  developed  themselves.     From  his 
seventh  to  his  tenth  year  he  attended  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Naples,  and  learned  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages   thoroughly.     He  then   accomjia- 
nied  his  father  to  Rome,  where,  under  his  superin- 
tendence, he  continued  his   studies  with  equal  suc- 
cess for  two  years.     He  then  went  to  Bergamo,  and 
six  months  after  to  Pesaro,  where   his   father  had 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the   duke  of 
Urbino.  Here  he  shared  the  instruction  of  the  duke's 
son.     His   favourite   studies  were   philosophy  and 
poetry  ;  but  he  also  devoted  himself  to  mathematics 
and  chivalrous  exercises.     When  his  father  resided 
at  Venice,  he  remained  there  with  him  for  a  year, 
and  then  went,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  to  Padua, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  law.     But  his  genius 
drew  him  irresistibly  to  poetry,  and,  at  the  age  of  se- 
venteen years,  he  came  out  with  an  epic  poem  in  twelve 
cantos,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Ludovico 
of  Este.    Italy  received  this  with  universal  applause. 
His  father  consented,  after  a  long  opposition,  that  he 
should  relinquish  the  study  of  the  law.     Torquato 
now  devoted  himself  with  redoubled  zeal  to  literary 
and   philosophical  studies,  and,  with  this  view,  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to   Bologna.      Here  he   com- 
menced the  execution  of  a  plan  of  an  epic  poem, 
which  he  had  already  formed  in  Padua — the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  under   the  command  of  Godfrey   of 
Bouillon.     But,  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations, 
he  was  unexpectedly  disturbed.     He  was  falsely  ac- 
cused as  the  author  of  a  satirical  poem  in  circulation, 
and  was  subjected  to  a  judicial  examination.     This 
induced  him  to  leave  Bologna.    He  went  to  Modena, 
and  then  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  the  young  Scipio  Gonzaga,  who  had  founded 
an  academy  in  Padua,  and  wished  to  see  Tasso  at 
the  head  of  it.     He  studied  with  great  assiduity  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  but  still  more  that  of  Plato, 
towards  whom  he  felt  himself  drawn  by  the  cords  of 
sympathy.     Meanwhile,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his 
epic  poem.     How  intently  the  theory  of  this  species 
of  poem  occupied  him  may  be  seen  by  the  three  dia- 


logues which  he  then  composed  on  the  subject.  The 
cardinal  Ludovico  of  Este  appointed  him  a  gentleman 
of  his  court,  and  wished  that  he  should  be  present  in 
Ferrara  at  the  nuptials  of  his  brother  Alphonso  with 
an  archduchess  of  Austria.  Tasso  went,  in  October 
1565,  and  attended  the  splendid  fStes  with  which 
those  nuptials  were  celebrated.  The  sisters  of  the 
duke,  Lucretia  and  Leonora,  both  indeed  no  longer 
young,  but  beautiful  and  lovely,  gave  the  poet  their 
friendship ;  in  particular  the  latter,  who  presented 
him  to  Alphonso.  This  prince,  who  knew  that  Tasso 
wished  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  an 
epic  poem,  received  him  in  a  most  flattering  manner, 
and  warmly  encouraged  his  undertaking,  so  that  the 
poet  returned  to  his  labour,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted during  two  years,  and  determined  to  dedicate 
his  work  to  the  duke  Alphonso,  and  to  raise  in  it  a 
monument  to  the  fame  of  the  ducal  house,  from 
which  he  then  enjoyed  such  distinguished  favour. 
For  a  short  time  only  he  left  Ferrara  to  visit  Padua, 
Milan,  Pavia,  and  Mantua,  where  he  saw  his  father. 
He  returned  with  increased  celebrity.  The  heart  of 
Tasso  was  much  affected  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
his  father;  but  neither  this  misfortune,  nor  other 
distractions,  prevented  him  from  labouring  every  day 
on  his  poem,  of  which  he  had  finished  eight  cantos, 
when  he  travelled  in  the  suite  of  the  cardinal  of 
Este  to  France,  in  1571.  Here  he  was  received  with 
distinction  by  Charles  IX.,  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
court.  The  poet  Ronsard  was  his  friend;  and  they 
communicated  to  each  other  their  poetical  labours. 
In  the  mean  time  Tasso  may  have  expressed  himself 
too  freely  and  unguardedly  concerning  some  subjects 
which  then  occupied  the  minds  of  all :  he  lost  the 
favour  of  the  cardinal,  and,  in  consequence,  appears 
to  have  been  involved  in  some  embarrassments,  and 
finally  departed  for  Italy.  He  returned  to  Rome, 
and  soon  entered,  according  to  his  wishes,  into  the 
service  of  the  duke  Alphonso,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  princess  of  Urbino,  Lucretia  of  Este,  and  the 
princess  Leonora.  The  conditions  were  favourable 
and  honourable,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  entire 
freedom.  But  hardly  had  he  applied  himself  again 
to  the  work,  which  the  world  expected  with  impa- 
tience, when  the  death  of  the  duchess  again  inter- 
rupted his  labours.  Alphonso  soon  after  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  and  Tasso  took  advantage  of  the  leisure 
thus  afforded  him  to  compose  his  "  Aminto,"  the  plan 
of  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  his  mind. 

The  representation  of  an  idyl  in  dialogue,  written 
by  Agostino  degl'Argenti,  at  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sent six  years  before,  in  Ferrara,  had  delighted  him, 
and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  similar  work, 
which  he  now  completed  in  two  months,  and  which 
far  surpassed  all  that  Italy  then  possessed  of  this 
kind.  From  this  dramatic  performance  the  opera 
may  be  considered  to  have  taken  its  rise.  The  duke 
was  most  agreeably  surprised,  on  his  return,  by  this 
performance,  and  ordered  the  representation  of  it  to 
be  made  with  the  greatest  splendour.  Tasso's  con- 
sideration and  favour  with  the  duke  increased  ;  but 
his  good  fortune  excited  the  envy  of  many,  who  con* 
tinually  meditated  his  ruin.  The  princess  of  Urbino 
wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  poem  which 
was  the  subject  of  general  admiration,  Tasso  paid 
her  a  visit  at  Pesaro,  where  the  old  prince  Guido- 
baldo,  as  well  as  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  re- 
ceived him  in  a  very  flattering  manner.  For  several 
months  he  lived  in  the  charming  castle  of  Durante,  ia 
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the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Lucretia,  who  will- 
ingly listened  to  the  verses  in  which. he  immortalized 
her.  With  rich  presents  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  and 
occupied  himself  again  with  his  epic  poem,  which  he 
once  more  reluctantly  discontinued,  to  accompany 
the  duke  to  Venice,  whither  the  latter  went  to  meet 
Kinp  Henry  III.,  who  had  just  exchanged  the  throne 
of  Poland  for  that  of  France,  and  who  was  now  in- 
vited to  visit  Ferrara.  This  journey  took  place  in 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  brought  on  the 
poet  a  fever,  which  continued  a  long  time  and  inter- 
rupted all  his  labours.  During  his  convalescence, 
he  finished,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1575,  his 
"  GofFredo" — the  fruit  of  so  much  exertion,  and  the 
source  of  such  great  misfortunes  to  him.  But  he 
wished,  before  publishing  it,  to  obtain  the  judgment 
of  his  friends ;  and  their  discordant  opinions  per- 
plexed and  agitated  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occa- 
sion another  burning  fever,  from  which,  however,  he 
soon  recovered.  He  immediately  examined  his  work 
anew,  in  order  to  retouch  or  alter  it  in  particular 
places.  The  duke  treated  him  with  redoubled  atten- 
tion and  distinction.  Tasso  accompaniedjhim  on  his 
journeys  of  pleasure  to  Belriguardo,  and  Lucretia, 
who  had  separated  from  her  husband,  and  had  re- 
turned to  her  brother,  wished  to  have  the  poet  always 
with  her. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained,  under  these 
circumstances,  in  November  15/5,  permission  to  go 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  subject  his  poem  to  a  new  and 
thorough  examination.  Here  he  was  well  received, 
in  particular  by  his  friend  Scipio  di  Gonzaga.  By 
him  he  was  presented  to  the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de' 
Medici  (brother,  and  afterwards  ^successor,  of  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany),  who,  knowing  that  the  poet 
was  no  longer  pleased  with  Ferrara,  proposed  to  him  the 
service  of  the  grand-duke.  Tasso,  however,  declined, 
from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  house  of  Este 
He  therefore  soon  returned  to  Ferrara,  where,  not 
long  after,  arrived  the  young  and  beautiful  countess 
Leonora  Sanvitali,  wife  of  the  count  of  Scandiano,  a 
lady  whom  Tasso  ardently  admired,  and  whom  he 
has  celebrated  in  his  poems.  She  also,  on  her  part, 
was  not  insensible  to  his  friendship;  and  the  duke 
about  this  time  conferred  upon  him  the  vacant  office 
of  historiographer  to  the  house  of  Este :  thus,  to  his 
misfortune,  he  found  himself  bound  more  closely  to 
Ferrara ;  and  the  hatred  of  his  rivals  and  enemies 
was  increased.  He  was  greatly  troubled  by  the  in- 
formation that  his  poem  had  been  printed  in  a  city 
of  Italy,  as  it  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficiently 
finished  for  the  press,  and  as  he  saw  himself,  also, 
by  this  means,  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  he 
had  hoped  for  from  the  labour  of  so  many  years. 
This  and  other  troubles,  partly  real,  partly  imaginary, 
increased  his  melancholy :  he  believed  himself  per- 
secuted by  his  enemies,  calumniated,  accused.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  one  evening,  in  the  apartment  of 
the  duchess  of  Urbino,  he  drew  his  sword  against 
one  of  her  servants.  This  induced  the  duke  to  arrest 
him,  and  confine  him  in  a  house  near  the  palace  ; 
but  upon  his  entreaty  he  restored  him  to  liberty,  and 
merely  desired  that  he  would  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  a  physician.  A  cure  appeared  to  be  effected, 
and  the  duke  took  him  on  a  journey  of  pleasure  to 
Belriguardo,  in  order  to  console  and  divert  him,  after 
he  had  caused  the  grand  inquisitor  to  satisfy  some 
scruples  of  conscience  which  had  arisen  in  Tasso's 
mind,  on  account  of  doubts  upon  rehgious  subjects. 


But  all  this  care  was  not  sufficient  to  restore  the 
poet's  peace,  and  the  duke  at  last  saw  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  letting  him  return,  according  to  his 
desire,  to  the  Franciscans  in  Ferrara.     His  situation 
became  continually  worse  :  he  imagined  himself  sur- 
rounded by  perils,  gave  himself  the  most  painful  re- 
proaches, and  at  last,  in  a  state  of  mental  disorder, 
took  advantage  of  amoraent  when  he  was  not  watched, 
and,  destitute  of  every  thing,  without  even  his  manu- 
scripts, made  his  escape  on  the  20th  of  July,  1577. 
He  hastened  to  his   sister  Cornelia,  who  lived  in  a 
state  of  widowhood  at  Sorrento,  in  Naples,  and  who 
received  him  most  tenderly.     By  her  care  he  at  last 
began  to  grow  composed.     He  repented  of  his  pre- 
cipitate flight,  and  presented  to  the  duke  and  princess 
a  petition  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  place,  but 
particularly  to  their  favour.     He,  indeed,  went  back 
to  Ferrara ;  but  his  old  malady  soon  returned,  and 
he  escaped  a  second  time.     In  vain   did  he   seek 
shelter  in  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice ;  at  the  court 
of  Urbino  he  first  met  with  a  worthy  reception.     But 
notwithstanding   all   the   friendship   and  care  with 
which  he  was  treated,  his  melancholy  acquired  new 
strength  :  he  thought  himself  not  secure  ;  and,  while 
he  fled  from  imaginary  dangers,  he  rushed  upon  real 
ones.     He  went  at  last  to  Turin.     Here  a  friend  re- 
cognised him,  extricated  him  from  his  embarrass- 
ments, and  presented  him  to  the  marquis  Filippo 
d'Este,  who  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  and  liberal 
manner.     The  archbishop  of  Turin,  an  old  friend  of 
Bernardo  Tasso,   introduced  him  to  Duke  Charles 
Emanuel,  who  received  him  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  on  which  he  had  lived  in  Ferrara.     Once 
more  the  unhappy  Tasso  took  courage,  and  bright 
sparks  shone  through  the  gloomy  mist  which  had 
veiled  his  mind,  and  which  but  too  soon  resumed 
the  ascendency.      He  longed  to  be  once  more  in 
Ferrara,  and  thought  that  the  nuptials  of  the  duke 
with  Margareta  Gonzaga  would  be  the  most  suitable 
time  for  his  appearance  there.     He  went,  but  was 
bitterly  disappointed.      He  was  received  on  every 
side  with  indifference,  even  with  mockery  and  con- 
tempt :  neither  the  duke  nor  the  princess  admitted 
him  to  their  presence ;  and  he  poured  forth  loud  in- 
vectives against  Alphonso  and  the  whole  court.   The 
duke,  instead  of  bestowing  pity  upon  the  unfortunate 
poet,  commanded  that  he  should  be  placed  in  St. 
Anne's  hospital,  and  confined  there  as  a  madman. 
A  new  affliction  to  him  was  the  information  that  his 
poem  had  appeared  in  print  at  Venice  in  a  very  mu- 
tilated condition.     This  first  edition  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed in  different  places  by  others,  of  which  every 
successive  one  surpassed  the  preceding  in  correctness 
and  completeness.     Thus,  in  six  months,  six  editions 
of  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered"  were  printed.     The 
printers  and  publishers  enriched  themselves,  while 
the  unhappy  poet  languished  in  close  imprisonment, 
sick  and  forgotten.     It  was  not  till  two  years  after 
that  he  was  allowed  by  the  duke,  in  consequence  of 
his  repeated  entreaties,   several  apartments,  instead 
of  his  prison-like  abode.     Here  he  enjoyed  greater 
freedom,  received  visits  from  friends  and  strangers, 
and  was  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  accompanied 
only  by  one  person,  to  walk  out,  and  to  visit  some 
society  or  place   of  amusement.      The   duke   even 
once  sent  for  Tasso  at  a  time  when  some  French  and 
Italian  noblemen  were  with  him :  he  received  him 
with  kindness,  and  promised  him  a  speedy  release. 
»  At  length  Alphonso  was  softened,  and,  at  the  most 
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urgent  entreaties,  yielded  up  the  person  of  the  poet, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  seven  years,  to 
his  brother-in-law  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  prince  of  Man- 
tua, who  promised  to  keep  such  a  watch  over  him 
that  Alphonso  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 
In  Mantua  Tasso  met  with  the  most  friendly  and  ho- 
nourable reception,  but  his  malady  had  taken  too 
deep  root  to  leave  him  entirely.     He,  nevertheless, 
resumed  his  literary  labours :  he  completed,  among 
other  things,  "  Floridante,"  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  his  father,  and  published  it  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  duke  of  Mantua  and  Bologna.    He  also 
recomposed  his  tragedy   "  Torrismondo."      In  the 
next  year  he  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  visiting  Ber- 
gamo, where  his  appearance  was  celebrated  by  the 
whole  city.     The  death  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  re- 
called him  to  that  city.     His  son  and  successor  mani- 
fested towards  the  poet  the  same  kindness,  but  not 
the  same  friendship  and  confidence.     Tasso  began  to 
be  discontented  with  his  residence  in  Mantua.     He 
received  an  honourable  invitation  to  be  professor  in 
the  academy  at  Genoa,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
sickness  from  accepting  it.     He  then  formed  the  re- 
solution of  going  to  Rome.     Here  he  was  so  well  re- 
ceived, not  only  by  Scipio  Gonzaga,  but  also  by  seve- 
ral cardinals,  that  he  again  entertained  new  hopes  ; 
but  nothing  was  effected,  and  he  repaired  in  1588  to 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  confiscated 
fortune  of  his  parents.     Here  he  occupied  himself 
with  a  recomposition  of  his  "Jerusalem  Delivered," 
in  order  to  purge  it  from  the  faults  which  he  per- 
ceived in  it,  as  well  as  from  the  praises  bestowed  in 
it  upon  the  house  of  Este.     From  Naples  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  finding  there  also  occasion  for 
discontent,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Florence.     He  repaired,  in  consequence  of 
urgent  entreaties,  to  Mantua,  to  visit  the  duke  Vin- 
cenzo Gonzaga  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him 
to  have  remained  here  if  his  continually  declining 
health  had  not  made  him  desirous  to  go  to  Naples. 
At   the  invitation  of  his  friends   he   went  thither 
in   January  1592,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his 
patron,  the  prince  Conca.    The  completion  of  "  Jeru- 
salem Conquered"    was  his  first  employment,  and 
was  almost  concluded  when  he  became  suspicious 
that  the  prince  wished  to   take  possession  of  his 
manuscripts.      He  communicated  his  apprehension 
to  his  friend  Manso,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the 
duke,  and  without  any  violation  of  gratitude  or  friend- 
ship, received  him  into  his  house,  which  was  most 
charmingly  situated  on  the  sea-coast.     In  the  mean 
time  Hippolitus  Aldobrandini  had  ascended  the  papal 
chair  as  Clement  VIII.     Tasso  had  congratulated 
his  former  patron  upon  this  event,  as  he  had  before 
done  Urban  VII.,  in  an  excellent  canzone,  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  comply  with  the  repeated  invitation 
of  the  pope  to  come  to  Rome.     The  pope,  as  well  as 
both  his  nephews,  in  particular  the  cardinal  Cintio 
Aldobrandini,  paid  him  the  most  delicate  and  friendly 
attentions.     Tasso,  from  gratitude,  dedicated  to  the 
latter  his  "  Jerusalem  Conquered ;"  and  the  return 
of  his  malady  alone  induced  him  to  leave  Rome  and 
again  Jto  return  to  Naples.     Here  he  passed  four 
months  very  happily  in  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
Meanwhile,  Cintio,  in  order  to  draw  him  back  to 
Rome,  had  procured  for  him  from  the  pope  the  ho- 
nour of  a  solemn  coronation  in  the  Capitol.     At  this 
news  Tasso  set  oft'  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  No- 
vember 1594,  and  was  leceived  with  great  distinc- 
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tion.  The  pope  overwhelmed  him  vAih  praises,  and 
said  to  him,  "  I  give  to  you  the  laurel,  that  it  may 
receive  as  much  honour  from  you  as  it  has  conferred 
upon  those  who  have  had  it  before  you."  The  so- 
lemnity was,  however,  delayed  till  the  spring  in  order 
to  give  it  the  greater  splendour.  During  the  winter 
Tasso's  health  failed  more  and  more  :  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  into 
the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  where  he  died,  April 
25,  1595,  the  very  day  which  had  been  appointed  for 
his  coronation.     We  annex  his  autogra])h. 


TAYLOR,  JOHN,  usually  called  the  "Water 
Poet,"  from  his  being  a  waterman,  was  born  in  Glou- 
cester, about  1580.  He  was  taken  young  to  London, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  waterman.  He  was  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Cadiz,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  1596,  and 
afterwards  visited  Germany  and  Scotland.  At  home 
he  was  many  years  collector  for  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  of  his  fees  of  the  wines  from  all 
the  ships  which  brought  them  uj)  the  Thames.  When 
the  civil  wars  broke  out  he  retired  to  Oxford,  where 
he  kept  a  common  victualling-house,  and  wrote  pas- 
quinades upon  the  Roundheads.  He  afterwards 
kept  a  public-house  at  Westminster.  He  died  in 
1654,  aged  seventy-four.  His  works  are  published 
under  the  title  of  "  All  the  Works  of  John  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet,  being  Sixty  and  Three  in  Number, 
collected  into  One  Volume  by  the  Author,  with  sun- 
dry new  Additions,  corrected,  revised,  and  newly 
imprinted." 

TAYLOR,  JEREMY,  an  eminent  divine  and  pre- 
late of  the  Irish  church,  was  born  in  the  year  I6l3, 
at   Cambridge,  where  his  father  was  a  barber.    He 
was  educated  at  Perse's  free   school  in  his   native 
place,  and  entered  in  1626  a  sizar  in  Caius  college, 
where  he  continued  until  he  had  graduated  master 
of  arts.     Entering  into  orders,  he  occasionally  lec- 
tured for  a  friend  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  pro- 
cured him  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls  college,  Oxford, 
and  in  1640  obtained  for  him  the  rectory  of  Upping- 
ham.    In  1642  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  at  which  time  he  was  chaplain  inordinary  to 
Charles  I.     After  the  parliam-nt  proved  victorious, 
his  living  being  sequestrated,  he  retired  into  Wales, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  earl  of  Carbery, 
under  whose  protection  he  was  allowed  to  exercise 
his  ministry  and  keep  a  school.     In  this  obscure 
situation   he  wrote  those  copious  and   fervent   dis- 
courses, whose  fertility  of  composition,  eloquence  of 
expression,  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  have 
rendered  him  one  of  the  first  writers  in  the  English 
language.     The  death  of  three  sons  within  a  short 
period  rendered  a  change  of  place  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  his  tranquillity  ;  and  he  removed  to 
London,  and  officiated,  not  without  danger,  to  pri- 
vate congregations  of  royalists.     At  length  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Lord  Conway  to  reside  at 
his  seat  in  Ireland,  where  he  remained  until  the  re- 
storation, when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  see  of 
Down  and  Connor,  with  the  aduiinistration  of  that  of 
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Dromore.  He  was  also  made  a  privy  counsellor  for 
Ireland,  and  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Dublin.  He  conducted  himself  on  his  advance- 
ment with  all  the  attention  to  his  duties,  public  and 
private,  which  had  ever  distinguished  him  in  humble 
situations.  Piety,  humility,  and  charity,  were  his 
leading  characteristics ;  and  on  his  death,  at  Lis- 
burne,  in  1667,  he  left  but  very  moderate  fortunes  to 
his  three  daughters. 

TAYLOR,  JOHN,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  critic,  the  son  of  a  barber  at  Shrewsbury.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  his  native  to\\'n,  and  was  entered  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1730.  In  1732  he  was  appointed  hbrarian 
of  the  university,  which  office  he  soon  after  quitted 
for  that  of  registrar.  He  published  an  edition  of 
Lysias  in  1739,  and  in  17-12  became  a  member  of 
Doctors'  Commons.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  Lincoln;  and  in  1751,  entering 
into  orders,  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Lawford, 
la  Essex.  He  published,  in  17.t5,  "  Elements  of  Ci- 
vil Law."  He  died  in  1766,  after  having  just  com- 
pleted an  edition  of  Demosthenes,  in  two  volumes. 

TAYLOR,  THO>L'\S,  well  known  by  the  title  of 
the  "  Platonist,"  was  born  in  London,  of  obscure 
parents,  in  175S,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  was 
placed  at  St.  Paul's  school,  it  being  intended  to  edu- 
cate him  as  a  dissenting  minister.  Disgusted,  how- 
ever, with  the  manner  in  which  the  dead  languages 
are  taught,  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  relinquish 
this  jilan.  He  was  then  only  twelve  years  old  ;  yet 
he  became  deeply  enamoured  of  a  Miss  Morton,  who 
afterwards  gave  him  her  hand.  While  at  home, 
Wards  "Young  Mathematician's  Guide"  inspired 
him  with  a  love  of  mathematics,  and,  though  his  fa- 
ther was  adverse  to  the  study,  the  youth  soon  con- 
trived to  become  a  proficient  in  his  favourite  science. 
When  he  was  fifteen  he  was  placed  under  an  uncle, 
at  Sheerness,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  dock-yard — a 
situation  irksome  in  its  nature,  and  rendered  more  so 
by  the  tyranny  of  his  uncle.  After  enduring  it  for 
three  years  he  became  pupil  to  a  dissenting  preacher, 
with  the  view  of  entering  into  the  church.  At  this 
period  he  also  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Morton,  to  whom  he  was  secretly  married.  Their 
secret  was,  however,  betrayed,  and  they  were  thrown 
upon  the  world  with  scarcely  sufficient  resources  to 
prevent  them  from  starving.  At  length  Mr.  Tavlor 
obtained  employment  as  usher  to  a  school  at  Pad- 
dington,  which,  as  it  kept  him  absent  from  his  wife, 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house 
in  tlie  city.  Still  his  pecuniary  means  were  so  li- 
mited that  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  could  noto!)- 
tain  a  proper  quantity  of  food,  and  he  often  fell  sense- 
less on  the  floor  when  he  reached  his  home.  At 
length  his  circumstances  were  somewhat  amended. 

Having  made  himself  master  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, he  passed  on  to  those  of  Plato,  and  the  com- 
mentators on  Plato's  philosophical  writings.  After 
he  had  been  nearly  six  years  in  the  banking-house, 
the  failure  of  his  health,  and  the  nature  of  his  occu- 
pation, determined  him  to  procure  some  more  eligible 
mode  of  living.  An  attempt  to  construct  a  perpetual 
lamp  made  him  advantageously  known  to  several 
eminent  persons,  who  enabled  him  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  drudgery  of  the  bankings-house. 
The  munificence  of  a  private  individual,  Mr.  William 
Meredith,  now  put  it  in  his  power  to  publish  a  trans- 
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I  lation  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  the   Platonic  com- 
mentators.    Mr.  Taylor  also  laboured  for  the  book- 
sellers ;  but  the  remuneration  which  he  received  from 
'  them  was  inadequate  to  his  toil.     For  his  translation 
'  of  "  Pausanias"  he  was  paid  only  60/.     If  we  con- 
template the  numerous  obstacles  which  opposed  his 
I  progress,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  steady 
1  perseverance   with   which   he  pursued  his   course ; 
j  and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  England,  that  a  man  of 
such  powers  of  mind,  and  such  extensive   learning, 
'  should  so  long  have  been  left  to  struggle  through 
I  the  world  with  no  other  patronage  than  that  of  a  few 
private  individuals. 

TAYLOR,  JANE,  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
female  writer,  who  was  born  in  17S3,  in  London. 
Her  father  was  a  highly  respectal>le  artist.  While 
quite  yoimg,  she  gave  evident  indications  of  poetic 
talent.  Mr.  Taylor  became,  in  1792,  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Colchester,  whither  he  carried 
his  daughters,  and  taught  them  his  own  art  of  en- 
graving. In  the  intervals  between  these  pursuits, 
Miss  Taylor  committed  the  effusions  of  her  genius  to 
wTiling,  and  contributed  to  "  The  Minor's  Pocket- 
Book,"  a  small  publication,  in  which  her  first  work, 
"The  Beggar  Boy,"  appeared  in  1804.  From  this 
period  until  1813  she  continued  to  publish,  occa- 
sionally, miscellaneous  pieces  in  verse,  of  which  the 
principal  are,  "  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds," 
"  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,"  and  some  verses  in 
"The  Associate  Minstrels."  A  prose  composition  of 
higher  pretensions,  which  appeared  in  1815,  under 
the  name  of  "  Displaj',"  met  with  much  success. 
Her  last  and  principal  work  consists  of  "  Essays  in 
Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners,"  didactic  poems, 
written  with  much  elegance  and  feeling.  This  ami- 
able and  intellectual  female  died  of  a  pulmonary  com- 
plamt  in  April  1823. 

TELL,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Swiss  patriot, 
who  was  born  in  the  canton  of  Uri.  His  parents 
were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  Tell  having  of- 
fended Gesler,  the  Austrian  governor,  he  was  con- 
demned to  fire  at  a  mark  placed  on  the  head  of  his 
own  son.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  after- 
wards killed  Gesler,  while  riding   near  Kusnaebt, 


which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Swiss  indepen(L 
ence  in  1308.  A  chapel  was  afterwards  erected  to 
mark  the  sj)ot  where  Tell  effected  his  escape  from 
Gesler  ;  and  it  is  represented  in  the  above  engraving. 
TEMPLE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  states- 
man, who  was  born  in  London  in  J  628.     At  the  age 
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of  seventeen  he  was  entered  of  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Cudworth,  and  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year  commenced  his  travels,  and 
passed  six  years  in  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Germany.  He  returned  in  1654,  and,  not  choosing 
to  accept  any  office  under  Cromwell,  occupied  him- 
self in  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy.  On  the 
restoration  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish 
government,  when  he  acted  with  great  independence; 
and  in  1(361  he  was  returned  representative  for  the 
county  of  Carlow.  The  following  year  he  was  no- 
minated one  of  the  commissioners  from  the  Irish 
parliament  to  the  king,  and  removed  to  London. 
Declining  all  employment  out  of  the  line  of  diplo- 
macy, he  was  disregarded  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Dutch  war,  when  he  was  employed  in  a  secret 
mission  to  the  bishop  of  Munster.  This  he  executed 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ministers  that, 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  resident 
at  Brussels,  and  received  the  patent  of  a  baron- 
etcy. In  conjunction  with  De  Witt  he  concluded 
the  treaty  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden 
(February  1668),  with  a  view  to  oblige  France  to  re- 
store her  conquests  in  the  Netherlands.  He  also  at- 
tended as  ambassador  extraordinary  and  mediator, 
when  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  subsequently  resided  at  the 
Hague  as  ambassador,  cultivated  a  close  intimacy 
with  De  Witt,  and  became  familiar  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  then  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York.  Disgusted  by 
Charles's  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  16S1  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  council,  he  declined  the  offer  of 
being  again  returned  for  the  university,  and  retired 
from  public  life  altogether.  He  died  at  Moor  Park, 
Surrey,  in  January  1 700,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

TENIERS,  DAVID,  the  name  of  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting. 
They  were  both  natives  of  Antwerp,  in  which  city 
the  elder  was  born  in  1582.  Having  studied  under 
Rubens,  he  went  to  Rome  and  remained  there  six 
years.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  occu- 
pied himself  principally  in  the  delineation  of  fairs, 
shops,  rustic  sports,  and  drinking  parties,  which  he 
exhibited  with  such  truth,  humour,  and  originality, 
that  he  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  a  style  of 
painting  which  his  son  afterwards  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. His  pictures  are  mostly  small.  The  elder  Te- 
niers  died  in  1649. — His  son,  born  in  1610,  imitated 
the  style  and  expression  of  his  father,  whom  he  much 
excelled  in  correctness  and  finish.  He  confined  him- 
self principally  to  the  same  subjects  of  low  humour 
in  his  original  pieces.  The  wonderful  exactness  with 
which  he  copied  the  productions  of  others,  deceived 
even  the  best  judges  of  the  age,  and  acquired  him  the 
appellation  of  the  "  ape  of  painting."  Leopold,  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  bed-chamber.     He  died  in  169-i. 

(TERENCE.  TERENTIUS,  or  PUBLIUS  TE- 
RENTIUS  AFER.— This  celebrated  Roman  comic 
■writer  was  born  in  Africa  about  1 94  B.  C,  and,  while  a 
child,  was  bought  by  Publius  Terentius  Lucanus,  a 
Roman  senator,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and  gave  him  a 
good  education.  His  master  having  emancipated  him, 
the  young  African  now  assumed  the  name  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  soon  acquired  reputation  and  friends  by 
the  talents  which  he  displayed  in  his  comedies.  Lae- 
lius  and  Scipio  Africanus  admitted  him  into  their  in- 
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timacy,  and  some  accounts  aver  that  they  assisted 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  plays.  About  the  year 
16 1  he  went  to  Greece,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  new  materials  for  the  theatre.  W'hile  on 
his  return  to  Italy  he  suffered  shipwreck,  and  either 
perished  in  the  waves  or  died  soon  after.  Of  his  dra- 
matic works,  six  comedies  alone  are  extant:  "The 
Adrian"  (acted  at  Rome,  B.C.  167);  "The  Eunuch" 
(performed  161);  "Heautontimoroumenos,  or  the  Self- 
Tormentor;"  "The  Adelphi,"  his  last  piece, brought 
outinRometheyearbeforehisdeath;  "Phormio.orthe 
Parasite,"  and  "  Hecyra,  or  the  Step-Mother."  The 
comedies  of  Terence  were  much  admired  by  the  cul- 
tivated Romans,  and  were  likewise  esteemed  for  their 
prudential  ma.xims  and  moral  sentences.  If  we  com- 
pare him  with  his  contemporaries,  he  will  be  found 
to  have  been  much  in  advance  of  them  in  point  of 
style.  His  language  is  pure;  but,  in  originality  of 
imagination,  he  is  inferior  to  the  Greeks  and  his  pre- 
decessor Plautus.  Most  of  his  plays  are  little  more 
than  translations  from  the  Greek  ;  but  he  is  valuable 
to  us  on  this  very  account,  as  giving  us  an  idea  of  his 
model,  Menander.  His  characters  have  much  truth 
of  nature,  but  they  are  often  superficial.  His  plo's 
are  usually  simple :  greedy  courtesans,  trickish  slaves, 
miserly  fathers,  and  prodigal  sons,,  are  the  chief  per- 
sons of  his  drama,  and  a  marriage  his  ordinary  de- 
nouement. 

THEMISTOCLES,  a  Grecian  commander,  was 
born  at  Athens,  and  early  displayed  a  remarkable 
energy  of  mind.  He  paid  little  regard  to  morals  and 
to  the  fine  arts,  which  formed  the  chief  objects  of  at 
tention  in  the  education  of  the  Athenians,  but  eagerly 
studied  the  pohtical  sciences.  Love  of  glory  was  his 
ruling  passion.  After  the  victory  at  Marathon  he 
was  observed  to  be  peculiarly  thoughtful;  and,  on 
being  asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  "  The  trophies  of 
Miltiades  will  not  let  me  sleep."  His  conduct  was 
marked  by  many  extravagances  and  excesses  ;  and  in 
order  to  acquire  notoriety,  he  exhibited  public  spec- 
tacles, and  exceeded  his  means  in  his  expenditures. 
The  Athenians  were  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  aristocratical  and  the  democratical.  The- 
mistocles  courted  the  favour  of  the  latter,  while  Aris- 
tides  was  connected  with  the  former.  His  supple- 
ness, and  his  ability  in  the  administration  of  public 
afifairs,  soon  gained  him  great  reputation  ;  but  his 
fame  was  less  pure  than  that  of  Aristides,  and  his 
patriotism  was  weaker  than  his  ambition.  Although 
the  Persians  had  been  repulsed  by  their  defeat  at  Ma- 
rathon, Themistocles  foresaw  that  they  would,  never- 
theless, renew  the  war ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the 
Athenians  to  apply  the  product  of  their  silver  mines, 
which  had  previously  been  distributed  among  the 
citizens,  to  the  augmentation  of  their  navy.  During 
the  exile  of  Aristides,  Themistocles  enjoyed  the  great- 
est influence  in  Athens.  Three  years  afterwards 
Xerxes  renewed  the  preparations  for  the  subjugation 
of  Greece,  and  summoned  the  Greeks  to  submit  to 
him.  According  to  Plutarch,  Themistocles  insti- 
gated the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  the  Grecian  in- 
terpreter who  bore  this  message ;  but,  according  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  Persian  in- 
vasion that  an  act  of  this  kind  was  committed.  The- 
mistocles exhorted  the  Greeks  to  forget  their  domes- 
tic divisions,  and  to  unite  in  opposition  to  their  com- 
mon enemy.  He  prevailed  upon  Epicydes,  whose 
nomination  to  the  post  of  commander  in  chief  had 
been  procured  by  intrigue,  to  resign  that  place  for  a 
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sum  of  money,  and  obtained  his  own  appointment  to 
the  command.  His  advice  to  occupy  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae was,  however,  neglected,  and  Boeotia  was 
soon  entirely  overrun  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately 
began  to  advance  upon  Athens.  In  this  emergency, 
Themistocles,  supported  by  the  reply  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  which  had  been  consulted  at  his  suggestion, 
proposed  that  the  Athenians  should  convey  their 
women  and  children  to  places  of  security,  abandon 
their  city  to  the  Persians,  and  that  all  who  were  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  should  take  to  their  ships. 
This  proposition  was  acceded  to,  and  all  the  exiles, 
among  whom  was  Aristides,  were  recalled.  The  lat- 
ter now  gave  his  support  to  his  former  rival.  The 
command  of  the  allied  fleet,  though  consisting  chiefly 
of  Athenian  ships,  was  entrusted  to  Eurybiades,  a 
Spartan.  The  latter,  rendered  insolent  by  his  eleva- 
tion, threatened  to  strike  Themistocles  in  conse- 
quence of  some  expression  which  fell  from  him,  while 
consulting  concerning  the  plan  of  operations : — 
"  Strike,  but  hear,"  replied  Themistocles,  calmly ; 
and  Eurybiades  listened  to  his  arguments  and  adopted 
his  proposition.  The  consequence  of  this  measure 
•was  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  the  Persian  fleet 
was  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  Greece  was  saved. 
The  chief  glory  of  this  victory  is  due  to  Themisto- 
cles, who,  before  and  during  the  battle,  displayed  not 
less  valour  tl»n  prudence  and  genius  for  command. 
He  now  advised  the  allies  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont 
and  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats  whichXerxes  had  con- 
slrructed  there,  in  order  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
Persians.  His  advice  was  not  followed  from  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  driving  an  enemy,  still  formida- 
ble by  his  numbers,  to  despair.  Themistocles,  how- 
ever, sent  word  to  Xerxes  that  the  Greeks  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  and  thus  hastened  his 
retreat  out  of  Greece. 

While  Themistocles  was  thus  acquiring  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  Spartans,  not  only  on  account  of  the  deception 
which  he  had  practised  upon  them,  but  also  by  his 
obstructing  their  project  to  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Grecian  states.  They  had  proposed  that 
all  of  those  states  which  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
Persian  war  should  be  excluded  from  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council.  Themistocles  perceived  that  this  mea- 
sure, by  excluding  Thebes,  Argos,  and  other  powerful 
cities,  from  the  Grecian  confederacy,  would  give 
Sparta  the  ascendency.  He  succeeded  in  preventing 
its  adoption ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  therefore 
leagued  themselves  with  his  enemies  in  Athens  to 
effect  his  overthrow.  His  own  manners  were  by  no 
means  calculated  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  and  he 
was  banished  from  Athens  by  the  ostracism.  While 
in  exile  at  Argos,  Pausanias,  the  Spartan,  commu- 
nicated to  him  a  plot  against  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
in  the  hope  that  Themistocles,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  induced  to  favour  it.  But  he 
rejected  the  proposition,  without,  however,  betraying 
Pausanias,  after  whose  death  the  letters  of  Themis- 
tocles were  found,  which  proved  that  the  subject  had 
been  discussed  between  them.  The  Lacedaemonians 
accordingly  accused  him  to  the  Athenians  of  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  latter  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  the 
presence  of  the  Grecian  states.  Fearing  the  result 
of  such  an  investigation,  Themistocles  retired  to 
Corcyra,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had  rendered 
important  services.     Not  feeling  secure  here,    he 


withdrew  to  Epirus,  and  afterwards  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  whom 
he  had  formerly  offended.  To  assure  himself  a 
friendly  reception  he  seized  an  opportunity  to  throw 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  household  gods  of 
Admetus,  with  the  king's  son  in  his  arms.  But  the 
vengeance  of  the  Spartans  pursued  him  even  here. 
They  threatened  to  make  war  upon  Admetus  if  he 
should  continue  to  protect  the  traitor,  as  they  termed 
Themistocles.  Admetus  therefore  supplied  him  with 
money  and  sent  him  to  a  port  on  the  Mgea.n  sea, 
whence,  after  several  adventures,  he  reached  Asia  in 
safety,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  Persian  court.  A 
price  of  200  talents  had  been  set  on  his  head  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  but  he  procured 
access  to  Artaxerxes,  and  received  himself  the  200 
talents  which  had  been  offered  for  his  head,  with  the 
promise  of  greater  rewards  in  case  he  would  give  in- 
formation concerning  the  state  of  Greece.  The  dis- 
course which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the 
king  on  this  occasion,  and  the  letter  to  Artaxerxes, 
which  is  attributed  to  him,  are  undoubtedly  spurious. 
He  asked  for  time  to  learn  the  Persian  language ; 
and  in  the  space  of  a  year  he  was  able  to  appear  at 
the  royal  court  like  a  native.  His  address  and  talents 
gained  him  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes,  and  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  distinction.  The  close  of 
his  life  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  Plutarch  relates 
that,  an  insurrection  having  been  excited  in  Egypt 
against  the  Persian  government  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Athenians,  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  send  an  army 
against  Greece,  and  called  upon  Themistocles  to 
fulfil  his  previous  promises  of  assistance ;  and  that, 
to  avoid  bearing  arms  against  his  country,  Themis- 
tocles, after  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  bade 
his  friends  farewell,  took  poison  at  Magnesia. 

THEOBALD,  LOUIS,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
who  was  the  author  of  various  works,  critical,  poetical, 
and  dramatic,  but  merits  remembrance  only  as  a 
commentator  on  Shakspeare,  being  the  first  who 
properly  referred  to  the  books  and  learning  of  that 
great  dramatist's  time.  After  publishing,  in  1726,  a 
work  entitled  "  Shakspeare  Restored,"  he  gave  an 
edition  of  that  author,  which  immediately  followed 
the  publication  of  that  of  Pope,  from  whom,  although 
in  correspondence  with  him,  he  concealed  his  de.sign; 
hence  his  place  as  the  hero  of  the  "  Dunciad."  Besides 
twenty  dramatic  pieces  written  by  himself,  he  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  in  1720,  a  tragedy  entitled  "  The 
Double  Falsehood,"  which  he  attributed  to  Shak- 
speare, but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Farmer, 
belongs  to  Shirley.     He  died  in  1744. 

THEOCRITUS,  a  pastoral  poet,  who  was  born  at 
Syracuse,  and  flourished  about  280  B.  C.  Having 
gone  to  Egypt,  he  was  treated  with  much  distinction 
by  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  Hiero  II.,  on  account  of 
some  offensive  expressions.  We  have  under  his 
name  thirty  idyls,  or  pastoral  poems,  of  which,  how- 
ever, several  are  probably  by  other  authors.  Al- 
though he  is  one  of  the  oldest  idyllic  poets  whose 
works  are  known  to  us,  he  is  not  to  be  considered 
the  first  who  wrote  in  this  manner,  which  originated, 
and  was  carried  to  perfection,  in  Sicily.  Most  of 
his  idyls  have  a  dramatic  form,  and  consist  of  the 
alternate  responses  of  musical  shepherds. 

THEOPHRASTUS,  a  native  of  Eresus,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  who  became  celebrated  as  a  natu* 
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ralist  and  philosopher.  He  was  born  371  B.  C,  and 
stuthed  at  Athens,  in  the  school  of  Plato,  and  after- 
wards under  his  rival  Aristotle,  of  whom  he  was  the 
favourite  pupil  and  successor.  His  original  name 
was  Tyrtamus,  which  his  master,  in  admiration  of 
his  genius  and  eloquence,  exchanged  for  that  of  Eu- 
phrastus,  or  the  fine  speaker,  and  afterwards  for  that 
of  Theophrastus,  or  the  divine  orator,  by  which  he 
is  familiarly  known.  On  the  departure  of  Aristotle 
from  Athens,  after  the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  of  phi- 
losophy, where  two  thousand  students  are  said  to 
have  attended  his  lectures.  His  fame  extended  to 
foreign  countries ;  kings  and  princes  solicited  his 
friendship  ;  and  he  was  treated  with  particular  atten- 
tion by  Cassander,  the  sovereign  of  Macedon,  and 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt.  Theophrastus  com- 
posed a  multitude  of  books,  dialectic,  moral,  me- 
taphysical, and  physical— the  titles  of  200  being 
specified  lay  Diogenes  Laertius.  About  twenty  of 
these  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  among  which 
are  his  "  Natural  History  of  Stones,  of  Plants,  of  the 
Winds,"  &c. ;  and  his  "  Characters,  or  Ethic  Por- 
traits," by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  produc- 
tions, and  the  model  of  numerous  imitators,  includ- 
ing the  moral  satirist  La  Bruyere.  He  died  about 
28(3  B.  C,  and,  consequently,  if  the  preceding  date 
of  his  l)irth  be  correct,  he  must  have  been  but  eighty- 
five  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  though  some  state 
him  to  have  survived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 

THOMAS,  ANTOINE  LEONARD,  an  ingenious 
French  writer,  who  was  born  at  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne,  in  1732,  was  placed  in  his  tenth  year  at  the 
college  of  Duplessis  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  obtained  a 
prize.  Although  designed  for  the  law,  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
and  he  became  professor  at  the  college  of  Beauvais. 
In  1776  he  was  employed  as  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Praslin,  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs,  afterwards  held 
the  same  post  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  died  at  Chateau  d'Oullins  in  1785.  Thomas  was 
a  man  of  generous  and  elevated  feelings,  and  an  ex- 
cellent writer.  The  best  known  of  his  works  are  his 
"  Eloges,  or  Eulogies  of  Distinguished  Men,"  seve- 
ral of  which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  academy. 
They  are  in  general  characterized  by  vigorous  elo- 
quence, boldness  of  thouglit,  and  a  warm  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  humanity,  virtue,  and  knowledge ; 
but  they  are  not  always  free  from  exaggeration  of 
style  and  expression,  and  too  great  an  effort  after 
etiect.  The  best  of  his  eulogies  are  those  on  Des- 
cartes, Sully,  Marshal  Saxe,  and  the  dauphin.  His 
"  Essai  sur  les  Eloges"  acquired  him  much  reputa- 
tion on  account  of  its  brilliant  imagery,  strong  and 
just  thought,  and  interesting  views  of  ancient  and 
modern  orators. 

THOMSON.  JAMES,  a  distinguished  British 
poet,  who  was  born  in  1700,  at  Ednam,  near  Kelso, 
in  Scotland,  being  one  of  the  nine  children  of  the 
minister  of  that  place.  He  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  Jedburgh,  where  he  early  discovered  a  propensity 
to  poetry,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry.  He  was  removed  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  induced,  by  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
to  study  divinity;  but  he  soon  gave  up  theological 
studies,  and  paid  an  exclusive  attention  to  literature. 
After  acting  some  tiuae  as  a  private  tutor  to  Lord 


Binning,  he  quitted  the  university  and  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  his  "  Winter"  was  purchased  by  Millar  for 
a  very  trifling  consideration,  and  published  in  1726 
with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Its  me- 
rits, however,  were  not  discovered  until  it  accident- 
ally caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Whately,  who  brought  it 
into  general  notice.  It  led  to  the  author's  introduc- 
tion to  Pope.  In  1727  he  pul)lished  his  "Summer," 
which  he  addressed  to  Bubb  Doddington,  his  "  Poem 
to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,", his  "Britannia," 
and  in  1728  his  "Spring," and  in  1730his  "Autumn." 
He  had  previously  brought  on  the  stage  his  tragedy 
of  "  Sophonisba  ;"  and  not  long  after  he  was  selected 
as  the  travelling  associate  of  Mr.  Talbot,  with  whom 
he  visited  the  continent.  On  his  return  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  post  of  secretary  of  briefs  by  the 
lord  chancellor  Talbot,  which  was  nearly  a  sinecure. 
About  this  time  he  published  his  poem  of  "Liberty," 
with  the  cool  reception  of  which  he  was  much  dis- 
appointed. Soon  after,  the  death  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot  vacated  Thomson's  office,  and  Lord  Hard- 
wick,  who  succeeded  to  the  seals,  gave  it  to  another. 
An  introduction  to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales  produced 
him  a  pension  from  that  prince  of  100/.  per  annum. 
In  1738  he  produced  a  second  tragedy,  entitled 
"Agamemnon,"  which  was  coldly  received,  and  a 
third,  entitled  "  Edward  and  Eleanora."  In  1740  he 
composed  the  masque  of  "Alfred,"  in  conjunction  with 
Mallet ;  but  which  of  them  wrote  the  song,  since 


become  national,  of  "  Rule  Britannia,"  has  not  been 
ascertained.  In  1745  his  most  successful  tragedy, 
entitled  "  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  was  brought 
out  and  warmly  applauded.  The  following  year  pro- 
duced his  "  Castle  of  Indolence."  He  now  obtained 
the  place  of  surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  islands, 
but  soon  after  died  of  a  cold  caught  on  the  Thames, 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
at  Richmond,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1762,  with  the  profits  of 
an  edition  of  his  works.  It  is  represented  in  the 
above  engraving. 

THOU,  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  DE,  an  eminent 
magistrate  and  historian,  born  at  Paris  in  1553.     At 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  the  college  of  Bur- 
gundy and  designed  for  the  church,  but  was  after- 
1  wards  sent  to  Orleans  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 
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which  he  farther  cultivated  under  Cujacius  at  Va- 
lence. In  1573  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  in  1576 
his  high  character  for  prudence  and  ability  induced 
the  court  to  employ  him  to  negotiate  with  Marshal 
Montmorency  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  civil 
war.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1579  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  law,  in  1584  was  made  a 
master  of  requests,  and  in  1587,  having  resigned  all 
his  previous  ecclesiastical  engagements,  he  married. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  III.  he  hastened  from  Venice  to 
eupporthislawfulsuccessor,  Henry  IV.,  who  employed 
him  in  several  important  negotiations,  and  nominated 
him  principal  librarian  to  the  king  on  the  death  of 
Amyot.  In  1594  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  jjresi- 
dent -a-mor tier,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  catho- 
lic commissioners  at  the  celebrated  theological  con- 
ference at  Fontainebleau  between  Du  Perron  and 
Du  Plessis  Mornai.  In  the  regency  of  Mary  de' 
Medici,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors-gene- 
ral of  finance,  and  otherwise  employed  in  nice  and 
difficult  matters,  in  which  he  rendered  himself  equally 
oonspicuous  by  integrity  and  ability.  These  various 
occupations  did  not  prevent  him  from  an  assiduous 
cultivation  of  literature ;  and  being  fond  of  compo- 
sition in  Latin  verse,  in  1584  he  gave  the  world  a 
descriptive  poem  on  the  subject  of  hawking,  entitled 
"  De  Re  Accipitraria."  He  afterwards  published 
other  pieces  of  Latin  poetry  ;  but  his  greatest  literary 
labour  was  the  composition,  in  the  same  language, 
of  a  voluminous  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  of 
which  the  first  part  was  made  pubhc.  In  1601  he 
lost  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and 
married  a  second  who  brought  him  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  loss  of  this  lady  in  I6l6,  to- 
gether with  the  calamities  which  befel  the  coimtry 
after  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  is  thouglit  to 
have  hastened  his  own  death,  which  took  place  in 
1617,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

THUCYDIDES,  a  Greek  historian,  who  was  born 
at  Athens,  B.  C.  470.  He  received  his  education  at 
a  time  when  Athens,  having  conquered  her  enemies, 
and  acquired  distinguished  power,  was  occupied  with 
zeal  on  the  highest  objects  of  human  effort.  The 
philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  the  orator  Antiphon, 
early  imparted  to  his  mind  that  manly  tone  which 
gives  so  high  a  value  to  his  historical  works.  He 
was  excited  to  devote  himself  to  historical  studies  by 
the  applause  which  the  Greek  people  bestowed  upon 
Herodotus,  when  he  read  his  delightful  narratives  at 
Olympia.  When  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out, 
he  was  commissioned  to  raise  soldiers  for  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  lived  at  that  time  upon  his  es- 
tate on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  and  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  gold  mines  in  the  island  of  Thasos. 
The  flame  of  war  reached  these  lands,  and  the  Spar- 
tan commander,  Brasidas,  besieged  the  city  of  Ara- 
phipolis,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Athenians.  When  the  Athenian  commander  saw 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  without  assistance,  he 
demanded  aid  of  Thucydides,  who,  unfortunately, 
did  not  arrive  till  the  night  after  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered. The  Athenians  punished  him  by  banish- 
ment. Thus  the  active  mind  of  Thucydides  obtained 
the  leisure  necessary  for  his  historical  masterpiece, 
which  he  wrote  at  Scaptesyla  in  Thrace,  the  birth- 
place of  his  wife.  While  in  e.xile  he  dared  to  enter 
into  connexion  with  the  Spartans  ;  not,  however,  to 
the  injury  of  his  country,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
his  historical  work ;  for  he  maintained  in  their  array 


certain  persons  who  gave  him  full  and  authentic  in- 
formation of  all  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Thus  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  to  compare  reports, 
and  by  a  careful  e.xamination  to  determine  the  truth. 
He  was  afterwards  recalled  to  Athens,  but  returned 
again  to  Thrace,  and  died  there,  in  his  seventieth  or 
eightieth  year.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  was  as- 
sassinated in  Athens.  This,  at  least,  seems  certain, 
that  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  him  in  Athens. 

THURLOW,  EDWARD,  BAROxN  THURLOW. 
— This  celebrated  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Ash  field  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  was  born  in  1732.  He  was  educated  at 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  having  been  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was  in  1758  called 
to  the  bar.  He  rose  to  eminence  through  the  dis- 
play of  his  abilities  in  the  celebrated  Douglas  cause, 
and  he  soon  after  obtained  a  silk  gown.  In  1770  he 
was  appointed  solicitor-general,  in  the  room  of  Dun- 
ning, and  the  following  year  he;succeeded  Lord  Wal- 
singham  as  attorney-general.  He  was  now  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Tamworth, 
and  became  a  warm  and  powerful  supporter  of  the 
ministry  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  retired  from 
office  in  1783,  but  resumed  it  again  on  the  dissohi- 
tion  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  seals  under  the  ])reniiership  of  Mr.  Pitt  till  1792. 
His  death  took  place  in  September  1806.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  furnishes  an  accurate  delineation  of 
Knight's  Hill,  which  was  long  the  favourite  residence 
of  Lord  Thurlow. 


TIBERIUS,  CL.\UDIUS  NERO,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, born  42  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  a  member 
of  the  Claudian  family,  and  of  Livia  Drusilla,  the 
wife  of  Augustus.  Rapidly  raised  to  authority  by 
the  influence  of  his  mother,  he  displayed  much  ability 
in  an  expedition  against  some  revolted  Alpine  tribes, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulate in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  On  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  Tiberius  having 
gained  the  emperor's  confidence,  he  chose  him  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  minister,  obhging  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  divorce  Vipsania,  and  wed  his 
daughter  Julia,  whose  flagitious  conduct  at  length  so 
disgusted  him.  that  he  retired,  in  a  private  capacity, 
to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  After  experiencing  much  dis- 
countenance from  Augustus,  the  deaths  of  the  two 
Caesars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  induced  the  emperor  to 
take  him  again  into  favour  and  adopt  him.     During 
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the  remainder  of  the  life  oT  Augustus  he  acted  with 
great  prudence  and  ability,  concluding  a  war  with 
the  Germans  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  a  triumph. 
After  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions  he  was  also 
sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the  victorious  Germans, 
and  acted  in  that  war  with  equal  spirit  and  })rudence. 
On  the  death  of  Augustus  he  succeeded,  without  op- 
position, to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  which, 
however,   with  his  characteristic   dissimulation,   he 
affected  to  dechne,  until  repeatedly  solicited  by  the 
servile  senate.     The  new  reign  was  disquieted  by 
dangerous  mutinies  in  the  armies  posted  in  Pannonia 
and  on  the  Rhine,  which  were,  however,  suppressed 
by  the  exertions  of  the  two  princes,  Germanicus  and 
Drusus.     Tacitus  records  the  events  of  this  reign, 
including  the  suspicious  death  of  Germanicus,  the 
detestable  administration  of  Sejanus,  the  poisoning 
of  Drusus,  with  all  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  ty- 
ranny with  occasional  wisdom  and  good  sense  which 
distinguished  the  conduct  of  Tiberius,  until  his  dis- 
solute retirement  to  the  isle  of  Capreae,  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  never  to  return  to  Rome.     On  the  death  of 
Livia,  the  only  restraint  upon  his  actions,  and  those 
of  the  detestable  Sejanus,  was  removed,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  widow  and  family  of  Germanicus 
followed.     At  length  the  infamous  favourite,  extend- 
ing his  views  to  the  empire  itself,  Tiberius,  informed 
of  his  machinations,  prepared  to  encounter  him  with 
his  favourite  weapon,  dissimulation.     Although  fully 
resolved  upon  his  destruction,  he  accumulated  ho- 
nours upon  him,  declared  him  his  partner  in  the  con- 
sulate, and,  after  long  playing  with  his  credulity,  and 
that  of  the  senate,  who  thought  him  in  greater  favour 
than  ever,  he  artfully  prepared  for  his  arrest.     Se- 
janus fell  deservedly  and  unpitied ;  but  many  inno- 
cent persons  shared  in  his  destruction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspicion   and  cruelty  of  Tiberius, 
which  now  exceeded  all  limits.     The  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  this  tyrant  is  little  more  than  a  disgust- 
ing narrative  of  serviHty  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
despotic  ferocity  on  the  other.     That  he  himself  en- 
dured as  much  misery  as  he  inflicted,  is  evident  from 
the  following  commencement  of  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  senate :  "  ^Yhat  I  shall  write  to  you,  conscript 
fathers,  or  what  I  shall  not  write,  or  why  I  should 
write  at  all,  may  the  gods  and  goddesses  plague  me 
more  than  I  feel  daily  that  they  are  doing,  if  I  can 
tell."     What  mental  torture,  observes  Tacitus,  in  re- 
ference to  this  passage,  which  could  extort  such  a 
confession !     In  the  midst,  however,  of  all  this  ty- 
ranny,  he  often  exhibited  gleams  of  strong  sense, 
and  of  a  judicious  attention  to  the  public  welfare — a 
remark  which  holds  good  in  every  part  of  his  ano- 
malous  reign.     Having  at  length  reached  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Caius  Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
his  grandson  by  adoption,  and  Gemellus,  the  son  of 
Dmsus,  his  grandson  by  nature,  became  objects  of 
interest.     Caius,  however,  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  and  who  held  the  popular  favour  as  a 
paternal  inheritance,  was  at  length  declared  his  suc- 
cessor.    Acting  the  hypocrite  to  the  last,  he  dis- 
guised his  increasing  debility  as  much  as  he  was 
able,  even  affecting  to  join  in  the  sports  and  exer- 
cises of  the  soldiers  of  his  guard.    At  length,  leaving 
his  favourite  island,  the  scene  of  the  most  disgusting 
debaucheries,  he  stopped  at  a  country  house  near 
the  promontory  of  Misenum,  where  he  sunk  into  a 
lethargy,  in  which  he  appeared  dead ;  and  Caligula 
was  preparing,  with  a  numerous  escort,  to  take  pos- 


session of  the  empire,  when  his  sudden  revival  threw 
them  into  consternation.  At  this  critical  instant. 
Macro,  the  pretorian  i)refect,  caused  him  to  be  suf- 
focated with  pillows.  Thus  expired  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
twenty-third  of  his  reign,  universally  execrated. 

TIBULLUS,  ALBIUS,  a  Roman  i)oet  of  the 
golden  age  of  Roman  literature.  Of  his  life  nothing 
is  known  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  equestrian 
order.  The  year  711  after  the  building  of  Rome  is 
generally  taken  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  He  died, 
without  having  held  any  public  office,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  We  possess,  of  his  writings,  a  collection 
of  elegies,  in  four  books,  of  which,  however,  the 
fourth  contains  several  pieces  of  doubtful  origin. 
These  ])oems  are  among  the  most  perfect  of  their 
kind  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  classical 
antiquity.  Their  moral  tone,  however,  is  that  of  a 
reckless  voluptuary. 

TICKELL,  THOVIAS,  an  ingenious  writer  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Addison. 
He  was  born  in  1686,  and  received  his  education  at 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  While  at  the  university,  an  elegant  copy 
of  verses,  addressed  by  him  to  Addison,  on  his  opera 
of  "  Rosamond,"  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  that  accomplished  scholar,  who  induced  him  to  lay 
aside  his  previous  intention  of  taking  orders,  ap- 
pointed him  his  under-secretary  of  state,  and,  on  his 
death,  bequeathed  to  him  the  publication  of  his 
works.  In  1724  Mr.  Tickell  obtained  the  situation 
of  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland.  As  an 
author,  he  takes  a  prominent  rank  among  the  minor 
English  poets ;  his  versification  especially,  in  its 
ease  and  harmony,  being  inferior  perhaps  to  that  of 
no  one,  except  Dryden  and  Pope.  His  death  took 
place  at  Bath  in  1740. 

TILLOCH,  ALEXANDER.— This  celebrated  in- 
dividual was  the  son  of  a  tobacconist  of  Glasgow.  H  e 
was  born  in  1759,  and  was  intended  by  his  father  to 
follow  his  own  business,  and  taken  into  his  warehouse; 
but  a  strong  bias  towards  mechanical  and  scientific 
pursuits  soon  diverted  his  attention  from  commercial 
pursuits.  In  1736,  a  jeweller  of  Edinburgh,  named 
Ged,  had  devised  the  art  of  printing  from  plates,  and 
produced  an  edition  of  Sallust  so  printed ;  but  the 
art  was  imdervalued,  and  perished  with  him.  Dr. 
Tilloch  revived  it,  and  carried  it  to  the  state  of 
practical  utility  which  it  now  exhibits,  having  him- 
self again  made  the  discovery  without  any  previous 
acquaintance  with  Ged's  attempts.  In  this  new  pro- 
cess, Mr.  Foulis  of  Glasgow,  a  printer,  joined  him ; 
and  a  patent  in  their  names  was  taken  out  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Circumstances,  however, 
induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  business  for  a  time ; 
and  it  never  was  renewed  by  them  as  a  speculation. 
In  1787  Dr.  Tilloch  removed  to  London,  and  pur- 
chased "The  Star,"  an  evening  paper,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  till  within  four  years  of  his  death.  In 
June  1797  he  projected  and  established  the  "Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  sixty-five  volumes  of  which  are 
now  before  the  public ;  and  only  fifteen  days  before 
his  death  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment on  the  steam-engine.  'I'he  last  work  which  he 
was  engaged  to  superintend  was  the  "  Mechanic's 
Oracle,"  published  in  numbers  at  the  Caxton  press. 
He  died  in  1825. 

TILLOTSON,  JOHN,  an  English  prelate,  who 
was  born  in  1630.     His  father,  a  strict  Calvinist, 
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brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  principles,  and  sent 
him  a  pensioner  to  Clare  hall,  Cambrige,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  in  1651.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  entered  into  orders,  but  his  first  sermon  which 
appeared  in  print  is  dated  1661,  at  which  time  he 
was  still  among  the  presbyterians.  When  the  act  of 
uniformity  passed,  in  the  following  year,  he  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and,  becoming  celebrated  for  his  pulpit 
oratory,  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  In  1666  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D., 
and  was  made  king's  chaplain,  and  presented  to  a 
prebend  of  Canterbury.  When  Charles  II.,  in  1672, 
issued  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  for  the 
puri)ose  of  favouring  the  Roman  catholics,  he  preached 
strongly  against  it,  but  was,  nevertheless,  advanced 
to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  soon  after  pre- 
sented to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's.  On  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  revolution,  he  was  taken  into  favour 
by  King  William;  and,  in  16S9,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  that  sovereign,  and  subsequently 
permitted  to  exchange  the  deanery  of  Canterbury  for 
that  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the  refusal  of  Archbishop 
Sancroft  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government, 
he  was  appointed  to  exercise  the  archiepiscopal  juris- 
diction during  the  suspension  of  that  prelate ;  and, 
in  1691,  after  exhibiting  the  greatest  reluctance,  he 
was  induced  to  accept  the  archbishopric  itself.  He 
now  exerted  himself  to  advance  the  respectability  of 
the  church,  and,  among  other  things,  wished  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  arising  from  non-residence.  He  was, 
however,  counteracted  in  all  his  endeavours,  by  the 
most  perverse  opposition,  which  rendered  his  high 
station  a  scene  of  much  more  disgust  than  gratifica- 
tion, and  soon  after  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1694. 
He  left  his  widow  nothing  but  the  copyright  of  his 
sermons.  Dr.  Tillotson  was  open,  sincere,  benevo- 
lent, and  forgiving;  and  although,  in  some  points, 
too  compliant,  and  liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency, his  intentions  seem  to  have  been  pure  and 
disinterested.  His  sermons  maintain  a  place  among 
the  most  popular  of  that  class  of  compositions  in  the 
English  language,  displaying  great  copiousness  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  abounding  in  passages 
which  strongly  impress  the  mind. 

TINDAL,  WILLIAM,  also  named  Hitchins,  a 
martyr  to  the  reformation,  who  was  born  in  1500, 
near  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 
Bearing  an  excellent  character  for  morals  and  dili- 
gence, he  was  admitted  a  canon  of  Wolsey's  new 
college  of  Christ  Church,  but  his  principles  becoming 
known,  he  was  subsequently  ejected.  He  then  with- 
drew to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  degree,  and 
soon  after  went  to  reside  as  tutor  in  Gloucestershire. 
While  in  this  capacity  he  translated  Erasmus's  "  En- 
chiridion Militis  Christiani"  into  Enghsh  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  opinions,  articles  were  preferred 
against  him  before  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and 
he  received  a  reprimand.  He  then  accepted  of  a 
retreat  in  the  house  of  an  alderman  of  London,  where 
he  employed  himself  in  preparing  an  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  England  not  being  a  place 
where  such  a  work  could  with  safety  be  effected,  he 
proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where  he  completed  his  work, 
which  was  printed  in  that  city  in  1526  without  a 
name.  The  greater  part  was  sent  to  England,  which 
produced  great  alarm  among  the  church  dignitaries ; 
and  the  prelates  Warham  and  Tunstall  collected  all 
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the  flames.  The  money  received  by  the  sale  of  the 
first  edition  in  this  way  enabled  Tindal  to  print  an- 
other edition,  in  conjunction  with  Miles  Coverdale. 
He  also  translated  the  pentateuch,  and  subsequently 
Jonas,  which  formed  the  whole  of  his  labours  on  the 
Scriptures,although  others  have  been  ascribed  to  himj 
He  then  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence  with  an  English  merchant.  Henry  VIII. 
employed  a  man  of  the  name  of  Phillips  to  betray 
Tindal  to  the  emperor's  procurator  ;  and  in  1536  he 
was  brought  to  trial  upon  the  emperor's  decree  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake, 
which  sentence  he  quietly  endured,  being  first  stran- 
gled and  then  burnt.  His  last  words  were,  "  Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes  !"  Tindal's  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  is  highly  esteemed  for  per- 
spicuity and  noble  simplicity  of  idiom. 

TINTORETTO,  the  surname  of  a  Venetian  histo- 
rical painter,  Giacomo  Robusti,  who  was  born  at 
Venice  in  1512,  and  died  in  1594:.  Tintoretto  studied 
under  Titian,  who  was  so  jealous  of  his  powers  that 
he  dismissed  him  from  his  school.  He  therefore 
pursued  his  studies  without  any  director,  and  endea- 
voured to  unite  his  master's  colouring  with  the  de- 
sign of  Michael  Angelo — a  union  which  is  observable 
in  his  best  pieces.  But  he  executed  his  works  with 
so  much  haste  that  he  remained  far  inferior  to  both 
of  those  great  masters.  His  manner  of  painting  was 
bold,  with  strong  lights  opposed  by  deep  shadows  ; 
his  pencil  was  wonderfully  firm  and  free ;  his  dis- 
position good  ;  his  execution  easy,  and  his  touch 
lively  and  full  of  spirit.  His  portrait  by  himself  is 
in  the  Louvre,  and  there  are  many  of  his  paintings 
in  Germany,  Spain,  France,  and  England. 

TITIAN,  TIZIANO  VERCELLI,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  great  Italian  painters,  was  born 
at  Capo  del  Cadore,  in  the  Alps  of  Friuli,  in  1480. 
His  early  indication  of  talent  for  the  arts  of  design 
induced  his  parents  to  place  him  under  Sebastiano 
Zuccati  of  Trevigi,  and  subsequently  under  Giovanni 
Bellini  of  Venice.  He  soon  made  an  extraordinary 
proficiency,  and  attained  so  exact  an  imitation  of 
his  master's  style  that  their  works  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished.  This  style,  however,  was  stiff  and 
dry,  so  that  when  the  young  artist  had  seen  the 
performances  of  Giorgione,  which  were  of  a  more 
free  and  elegant  character,  he  quitted  his  former 
master,  and  soon,  by  his  facility,  excited  envy  in  his 
new  one.  At  the  same  time  he  by  no  means  neg- 
lected other  branches  of  study,  but  made  so  great  a 
progress  under  ]iroper  instructers  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  poets  of  the  day.  With  great  judg- 
ment, however,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit 
for  which  he  felt  the  most  decided  predilection,  and 
attained  to  great  perfection  in  landscape,  portrait, 
and  history.  He  was  particularly  remarkable  for 
his  accurate  observation  and  faithful  imitation  of 
nature,  as  regards  the  tones  and  shades  of  colouring ; 
his  taste  in  design  was  less  conspicuous  ;  and  it  is 
in  portraits  and  landscapes  that  lie  is  deemed  unri- 
valled. Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  he  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  portrait  painting,  as 
relates  to  resemblance,  character,  grace,  and  tasteful 
costume. 

His  principal  residence  was  at  Venice,  though  he 
occasionally  accepted  invitations  from  princes  to  their 
courts.     At  Ferrara  he  executed  the  portraits  of  the 
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dent  there.  He  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Farnese,  and  attended  Charles  V.  at  Bologna,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  the  portrait  which  he  made  of 
him  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  granted  him  a  pension,  which  was  after- 
wards augmented  by  Philip  II.  Most  of  the  princes 
and  leading  men  of  the  day  were  ambitious  of  being 
painted  by  him,  so  that  his  pictures  are  doul)ly  va- 
luable as  portraits  of  eminent  individuals,  and  for 
beauty  of  execution.  He  resided  some  time  both  in 
Spain  and  Germany;  but  his  home  was  Venice, 
where  he  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  maintained 
the  rank  due  to  his  genius.  He  retained  the  spirit 
and  vigour  of  youth  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
six,  and  then  died  of  the  plague  in  1576. 

TOOKE,  JOHN  HORNE.— This  celebrated  poh- 
tician  was  born  in  Westminster  in  1736.  His  father 
was  a  poulterer,  who  had  acquired  considerable  pro- 
perty. John,  the  third  son,  was  educated  both  at 
Westminster  and  Eton,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1736  he  had 
entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  but,  at  the 
request  of  his  family,  he  consented  to  be  ordained, 
and  was  inducted  to  the  chapelry  of  New  Brentford, 
which  his  father  had  purchased  for  him.  Three  years 
afterwards,  he  accompanied,  as  travelling  tutor,  the 
son  of  Mr.  Elwes,  of  Berkshire,  in  a  tour  to  France. 
On  his  return  he  took  a  warm  share  in  politics,  in 
behalf  of  Wilkes,  to  whom,  on  a  second  visit  to  Paris, 
he  was  personally  introduced.  AVhen  he  returned  to 
England,  he  resumed  his  clerical  functions,  and  ob- 
tained some  distinction  in  the  pulpit,  until  the  return 
of  Wilkes  plunged  him  again  into  politics.  He  was 
the  principal  founder  of  the  society  for  supporting 
the  Bill  of  Rights';  and,  in  1770  and  1771,  a  pubhc 
altercation  took  place  between  Messrs.  Wilkes  and 
Home,  on  account  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  for- 
mer to  render  the  society  instrumental  to  the  dis- 
■charge  of  his  private  debts.  It  was  through  his 
means  that  two  printers  of  the  newspapers  were,  in 
1771,  induced  to  violate  the  orders  of  the  house  of 
commons  by  publishing  their  debates,  which  brought 
on  those  proceedings  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  the  house,  and  the  unopposed  practice  of  such 
publications  ever  since. 

The  same  year  also  witnessed  his  contest  with 
Junius,  in  which,  in  the  general  opinion,  he  came  off 
victor.  In  1773  he  resigned  his  clerical  gown,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  retirement,  with  a  view  to  study 
for  the  bar ;  and  it  was  by  affording  legal  advice  to 
Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley,  in  his  opposition  to  an  enclo- 
sure bill,  and  defeating  the  same  by  a  boldness  of 
stratagem  peculiarly  in  character,  that  he  acquired 
the  good  will,  and  ultimately  shared  in  the  fortune, 
of  that  gentleman.  He  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the 
American  war,  and  was  prosecuted  for  sedition,  for 
the  wording  of  a  resolution  by  which  the  constitu- 
tional society  voted  lOOZ.  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  the  Americans  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
For  this  obnoxious  paragraph  he  was  tried  at  Guild- 
hall in  1777,  on  which  occasion  he  defended  himself 
with  his  characteristic  spirit  and  acuteness,  but  was 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
2001.  In  1779,  after  having  fully  prepared  for  the 
bar,  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  society  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  still  a  priest,  and  ineligible — a  decision  which 
destroyed  all  his  future  views  in  this  profession.  In 
1780  he  published  a  keen  review  of  Lord  North's 
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administration,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Facts,"  and, 
m  1782  a  "Letter  on  Parliamentary  Reform,"  with  a 
sketch  of  a  plan,  which  did  not  embrace  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage.  About  this  time  he  became 
the  avowed  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt,  then  also  favourable 
to  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  vehement  opponent 
to  Mr.  Fox,  for  his  coalition  with  Lord  North.  In 
1780  he  appeared  in  a  character  more  imi)ortant  to 
his  lasting  reputation  than  that  of  a  subordinate  poli- 
tician, by  the  pubhcation  of  an  octavo  volume,  entitled 
"  Epea  Pteroenta,  or  the  Diversions  of  Purley,"  which 
he  afterwards  extended  to  two  volumes  quarto.  This 
celebrated  work  contains  those  ideas  concerning 
grammar  and  the  formation  of  words,  of  %vhich  the 
germ  had  appeared  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  some 
years  before.  The  knowledge  of  language  and  logical 
acuteness  which  he  displayed  in  this  performance 
raised  him  to  a  high  rank  as  a  philologist. 

In  1788  he  published  "Two  Pair  of  Portraits,"  the 
figures  in  which  were  the  two  Pitts  and  the  two  Foxes 
of  the  past  and  present  generation,  the  preference 
being  given  to  the  Pitts.  In  1790  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  Westminster  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  Hood,  when  he  distinguished  himself 
by  a  strong  vein  of  humour  in  his  daily  addresses  to 
the  populace ;  and,  although  he  failed,  he  received 
1700  votes  without  solicitation  or  corruption.  In  the 
year  1794  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  founded  on  the 
presumed  objects  of  the  corresponding  societies  to 
overthrow  the  constitution.  His  trial,  with  that  of 
the  other  parties  accused  at  the  same  time,  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  historical  annals  of  a  period 
rendered  so  remarkable  by  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  French  revolution.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke, 
although  made  interesting  by  the  ease,  self-posses- 
sion, and  acuteness  displayed  by  the  accused,  was 
deprived  of  much  political  importance  by  the  previ- 
ous acquittal  of  Hardy  ensuring  his  own.  From  this 
time,  however,  he  was  more  cautious  in  his  company, 
and  seems  to  have  dechned  the  visits  of  persons  of 
violent  characters  and  principles  at  Wimbledon.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley,  he  had  taken 
his  name  in  consequence  of  inheriting  a  portion  of 
his  fortune.  In  1796  he  again  offered  himself  for 
Westminster  and  failed  :  and  in  1801  he  accepted  a 
seat  for  Old  Sarum  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Ca- 
melford.  In  1805  he  published  a  second  part  of  "The 
Diversions  of  Purley,"  which  is  chiefly  dedicated  to 
etymology,  and  adjectives,  and  participles,  and  their 
formation ;  but  also  abounded,  like  the  former,  with 
various  satirical  strictures  on  literary  characters  of 
note.  He  died  at  Wimbledon  in  1812,  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year. 

TOURNEFORT,  JOSEPH  PITTON  DE,  an 
eminent  French  botanist,  who  was  born  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  in  1656,  and  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
college  in  that  city.  His  passion  for  botany  disclosed 
itself  at  an  early  age,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  plants  in  the 
vicinity.  Though  destined-  for  the  church,  he  con- 
tinued his  botanical  researches  by  stealth,  and,  encou- 
raged by  an  uncle,  who  was  an  eminent  physician, 
applied  to  the  study'of  anatomy  and  chemistry.  In 
1677,  being  left  by  the  death  of  his  father  to  pursue 
his  own  inclinations,  he  determined  to  adopt  the  me- 
dical profession,  and  for  that  purpose  repaired  in  1679 
to  Montpellier.  In  1683  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  to  the  garden  of  plants  at  Paris,  and  soon 
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after  visited  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Holland. 
In  1691  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  in  1694  published  his  first  work,  enti- 
tled "  Elemens  de  Botanique."  Tlie  method  esta- 
blished by  Tournefort  was  founded  upon  the  vari- 
eties of  the  petals  of  flowers  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fruit.  It  became  rapidly  popular  by  its  facility 
and  elegance,  although  imperfections  were  pointed 
out  in  it  by  Ray.  Tournefort  continued  his  studies 
with  success  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1708. 
TRAJAN,  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor,  who  was 
born  at  Italica.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar 
by  the  emperor  Nerva  and  he  peaceably  ascended  the 
throne  A.L).  97.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature 
and  science,  and  has  left  some  splendid  architectural 
monuments,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
triumphal  arch  at  Benevento  represented  beneath. 
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Trajan  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  after  a  reign 
of  nearly  twenty  years. 

TURCOT,  ANNE  ROBERT  JACQUES,  a  pa- 
triotic and  enlightened  French  minister,  son  of  the 
president  of  the  grand  council,  who  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1727,  and  in  his  j-outh  gave  himself  up  to  the  study 
of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  commenced  a  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
and  soon  after  attaching  himself  to  Quesnay  and  the 
economists,  quitted  the  Sorbonne  in  order  to  accom- 
pany De  Gourney,  intendant  of  commerce,  in  his 
travels.  On  his  return  be  was  himself  appointed 
intendant  of  Limoges,  which  post  he  occupied  for 
tweh'e  years,  and  was  long  remembered,  with  grati- 
tude, for  his  wise,  salutary,  and  benevolent  reforms 
and  regidations.  When  raised  to  the  j)ost  of  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances  in  1774,  he  gave  a 
wider  extent  to  the  principles  of  amelioration.  He 
moderated  the  duties  on  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
without  loss  to  the  revenue ;  freed  commerce  from 
many  fetters,  and  encouraged  industry  by  enlarging 
the  rights  of  individuals,  and  abolishing  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  companies  and  corporations.  He  also 
formed  a  project  for  commuting  the  feudal  rights, 
for  rendering  salt  an  article  of  free  merchandise,  and 
for  reforming  the  royal  household.  His  reward  for 
these  usetul  and  benevolent  views  was  opposition  and 
ridicule.  He  was,  however,  able  to  carry  into  effect 
some  very  important  improvements ;  but,  as  he  en- 
deavoured to  control  the  nol)iIity,  resist  the  clergy, 


and  restrain  the  license  assumed  by  the  officers  of 
the  crown,  they  all  united  against  him.  The  result 
was  his  dismissal  from  office  in  1776,  from  which 
period  he  lived  a  retired  and  studious  life  until  his 
death  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

TYTLER,  ALEXANDER  ERASER,  LORD 
WOODHOUSELEE,  one  of  the  senators  of  the 
college  of  justice  in  Scotland.  He  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1747,  and  died  in  1813.  He  published  the 
"  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session"  in  the  form  of 
a  Dictionary  ;  and,  having  been  elected  professor  of 
history  at  Edinburgh,  he  printed,  in  1783,  "  Outlines 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Universal  History,"  which 
was  followed  by  his  popular  work  "  Elements  of 
General  History,  Ancient  and  Modern."  Among  the 
other  works  of  Lord  Woodhouselee  are  "  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Kames,"  containing  sketches  of  the  progress 
of  literature  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  a  supplement,  and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Life  of 
Petrarch."  Memoirs  of  his  life,  by  Alison,  were 
published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh." 

URQUHART,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  Scottish  writer, 
who  is  principally  known  as  the  translator  of  "  Ra- 
belais." He  was  a  cavalier  officer  of  Charles  II., 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Re- 
specting this  event  he  published  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Discovery  of  a  most  rare  Jewel,  found  in  tlie 
kennel  of  Worcester  Streets  the  day  after  the  Fight, 
and  six  before  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  Anno  1651, 
serving  in  this  place  to  frontal  a  Vindication  of  the 
Honour  of  Scotland  from  that  infamy  whereunto  the 
Rigid  Presbyterian  Party  of  that  Nation  out  of  their 
covetousness  and  ambition  most  dissembledly  hath 
involved  it."  Besides  this  work  he  published  seve- 
ral others  of  considerable  merit. 

USHER,  JAMES.— This  celebrated  prelate  was 
born  at  Dublin  in  1  ,'J80.  After  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  he 
gave  up  the  paternal  estate  to  his  younger  brother 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  church  ;  entered  Trinity 
college,  and  studied  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and 
the  schoolmen,  whence  he  compiled  a  systematic 
body  of  extracts ;  and  in  I601  took  holy  orders,  and 
was  appointed  afternoon  preacher  at  Christ  Church, 
Dublin.  Soon  after  he  visited  England  to  purchase 
l)ook8  for  Trinity  college  library,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  learned  men.  His  talents,  and 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  James  I.,  successively 
procured  him  the  jtrofessorship  of  divinity  at  Trinity 
college;  in  1667  the  office  of  chancellor  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's ;  the  bishopric  of  Meath  in  1620;  the  post  of 
privy  counsellor  in  1623  ;  and  the  following  year  the 
primacy  of  Ireland.  His  notions  of  church  govern- 
ment verging  towards  presbyterianism,  his  enemies 
took  advantage  of  this  to  destroy  his  credit  with 
James  I.;  but  his  undeviating  support  of  the  royal 
supremacy  saved  him  from  suffering  by  their  ma- 
chinations, and  he  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  esteem  of 
King  James.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  Charles  I. 
from  sacrificing  Lord  Strafford,  whom  Usher  attended 
in  prison  and  at  his  e.xecution.  He  adhered  to  the 
king's  interest  during  the  civil  war,  and  witnessed 
the  execution  of  his  master.  The  scene  had  such  an 
effect  on  him  that  he  fainted,  and  he  commemorated 
the  event  by  an  anniversary  celebration  of  funeral 
rites.  After  that  event  he  experienced  civility  and 
flattering  promises  from  Cromwell,  but  the  latter 
were  not  fulfilled.  He  died  in  1656,  and  the  protector 
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ordered  that  he  should  be  interred  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  His  principal  works  are  the  "Annals 
of  the  Old  and  'Sew  Testament,"  and  "  Britannica- 
rum  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates,"  and  "  A  Body  of 
Divinity,"  compiled  surreptitiously  from  his  sermons 
and  notes. 

VAILLANT,  JOHN  FOI,  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Beauvais  in  France  in  1632. 
Having  early  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
numismatics,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  collecting 
medals  and  antiquities.  Among  his  numerous  jmb- 
lications  we  may  mention  his  work  entitled  "  Nu- 
mismata  Imperatorum  Romanorum  Praestantiora  a 
Julio  Caesare  ad  Posthumum  et  Tyrannos."  His 
death  took  place  in  1706,  after  having  endured  along 
captivity  in  Algiers,  which  he  described  in  a  very  in- 
teresting volume,  published  after  his  death. 

VAILLANT,  SEBASTIAN, adistinguished  French 
botanist,  who  was  born  in  1669-  He  was  director  of 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  which  he  enriched  with 
some  valuable  plants.  He  died  of  an  asthma  in  1 722. 
His  "  Botanicon  Parisiense"  was  published  by  Boer- 
haave  in  1727,  and  it  was  much  improved  by  Dr. 
Sherard,  who  prefixed  a  Latin  letter  illustrative  of 
his  connexion  with  the  work. 

VANBRUGH,  SIR  JOHN,  a  dramatist  and  archi- 
tect, who  was  descended  from  a  Flemish  family.  He 
was  born  in  England  about  1672,  and  entered  into  the 
army,  but  early  in  life  he  became  a  writer  for  the 
stage.  In  1697  his  comedy,  "The  Relapse,"  was 
represented  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  produced 
"The  Provoked  Wife,"  and  " -'Esop,"  afterwards 
altered  by  Garrick.  When  Betterton  and  Congreve 
obtained  a  patent  for  erecting  a  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  which  was  opened  in  1 707,  they  were  joined  by 
Vanbrugh,  who  wrote  for  this  house  his  comedy,  "The 
Confederacy,"  the  most  witty  as  well  as  the  most 
licentious  of  his  productions,  which  long  kept  pos- 
session of  the  stage.  "The  Provoked  Husband,  or 
the  Journey  to  London,"  which  he  left  imperfect  at 
his  death,  was  completed  by  Colley  Gibber.  As  an 
architect,  Vanbrugh  was  selected  to  build  the  resi- 
dence for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  House, 
and  that  structure,  as  well  as  Castle-Howard,  affords 
proof  of  skill  and  genius.  He  obtained  in  1704  the 
oflBce  of  Clarencieux  king-at-arms,  and  in  1714  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  also 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  board  of  works,  and 
surveyor  of  Greenwich  hospital.  His  death  occurred 
March  26,  1726. 

VANCOUVER,  GEORGE,  a  modern  circumna- 
vigator and  captain  in  the  British  navy.  He  served 
as  a  midshipman  under  Captain  Cook ;  and  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  navi- 
gable communication  between  the  North  Pacific  and 
North  Atlantic  oceans  being  determined  on,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  it.  Of  this  voyage  Captain 
Vancouver  compiled  an  account,  under  the  title  of 
"  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  Round  the  World,  in  the  Year  1790,"  which 
was  nearly  ready  for  the  press  when  the  author  died, 
in  1798. 

VANDYCK,  ANTHONY,  a  celebrated  portrait 
painter,  %vho  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1598  or  1599. 
His  father  was  a  painter  on  glass,  and  his  mother 
was  skilled  in  embroidering  landscapes  and  figures. 
Henry  van  Palen  was  his  first  instructor.  This  art- 
ist had  studied  long  in  Italy,  and  united  good  draw- 
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ing  with  lively  colouring,  so  that  Vandyck  acquired 
from  the  beginning  a  good  style,  and  soon  excelled 
his  fellow  pupils.  Rubens  now  received  him  into 
his  school,  and  entrusted  to  his  execution  several 
large  pictures  from  his  own  sketches.  A  battle  of 
the  Amazons,  and  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestry  con- 
taining the  history  of  Decius  Mus,  obtained  him 
the  full  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  master ;  and 
he  soon  became  his  assistant  rather  than  his  scholar. 
His  own  inclination,  and  the  jealousy  of  Rubens, 
determined  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  por- 
trait painting.  It  has  been  said  that  Rubens,  from 
mere  jealousy,  wished  to  remove  his  rival  scholar, 
and  adWsed  him  to  go  to  Italy  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  he  gave  this  advice  to  his  most  promising  pupils 
in  general.  He  first  painted  three  more  ])ictures,  an 
Ecce  Homo,  a  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  Wife  of  Rubens,  for  his  instructor ;  for  which 
Rubens  gave  him  a  fine  white  horse,  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  with  letters  of  recommendation.  A  few 
miles  from  Brussels,  in  the  village  of  Savelthem,  the 
young  artist  became  enamoured  of  a  peasant's  daugh- 
ter, so  that  he  remained  there  a  long  time,  and  exe- 
cuted two  altar-pieces  for  the  village  church.  In 
one  of  them  the  object  of  his  love  was  represented 
as  a  Madonna,  and  in  the  other  he  appeared  as  St. 
Martin  on  the  horse  of  Rubens.  His  residence  there 
becoming  known,  Rubens  used  every  inducement  to 
rekindle  the  fiame  of  ambition  in  the  bosom  of  the 
young  man.  He  succeeded.  Vandyck  tore  himself 
away,  and  hastened  to  Italy.  He  first  directed  his 
course  to  Venice,  made  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese 
his  models,  and  acquired  their  splendour  and  rich- 
ness of  colouring.  His  money  was  spent,  and  he 
removed  to  Genoa,  where  he  painted  several  por- 
traits, and  gained  a  large  sum.  He  now  vmdertook 
a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the 
cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio,  whose  portrait  he 
painted  with  the  most  complete  success.  This,  and 
the  portraits  of  Sir  J.  Shirley  and  his  lady,  residing 
there,  excited  so  much  admiration  that  the  envy  of 
the  other  artists  compelled  him  to  return  to  Genoa, 
where  he  executed  many  portraits  as  well  as  histori- 
cal pictures,  and  always  adopted  the  brilliant  style  of 
Titian.  He  visited  Florence,  Turin,  and  Sicily,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time.  But  the  plague  finally 
drove  him  out  of  Sicily,  and  he  finished  the  cele- 
brated altar-piece  for  Palermo  in  Genoa. 

After  his  reputation  was  thus  spread  throughout 
Italy  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  Here  he 
painted  many  historical  pictures  and  altar-pieces. 
Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  are  the  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Antwerp,  and  the  Crucifixion  at  Courtray. 
Rubens  is  said  to  haveoflFered  him  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  ;  but  Vandyck  refused  her,  because 
his  earlier  love  for  her  mother  (Helena,  the  second 
wife  of  Rubens)  was  not  yet  wholly  extinguished. 
He  soon  after  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  Frederic  of  Nassau,  to  visit  his  court  at  the 
Hague.  He  painted  portraits  of  this  prince,  his  wife 
and  children,  with  so  much  success  that  all  the 
principal  personages  of  the  court  were  eager  to  obtain 
his  services.  He  then  visited  London  and  Paris, 
but  soon  returned  to  Antwerp.  A  Crucifixion  and  a 
Birth  of  Christ,  which  he  painted  for  Dendermonde, 
are  among  his  finest  works.  Charles  I.,  ha\'ing 
seen  one  of  his  portraits,  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  invited  to  return  to  England.  This  invitatiui 
3  R 
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the  painter  would  have  declined,  but  for  the  urgency 
of  his  friend  Sir  K.  Digby.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
introduced  by  him  to  the  king,  who  put  upon  his 
neck  a  gold  chain,  with  his  own  miniature  richly  set 
with  diamonds,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  a  considerable  annuity,  and  a  summer 
and  winter  residence.  Vandyck  rewarded  this  gene- 
rosity by  unceasing  diligence ;  he  enriched  England 
with  his  masterpieces,  and  executed,  besides  a  mul- 
titude of  portraits,  several  mythological  and  histori- 
cal paintings.  His  love  of  splendour  was  displayed 
in  the  magnificence  of  his  house.  His  table  was  fre- 
quented by  the  princes  and  ladies  of  the  first  rank, 
and  his  entertainments  excelled  all  others  in  splen- 
dour and  luxury.  In  this  way  he  consumed  his 
property,  his  strength,  and  his  health.  His  lucrative 
occupation,  however,  might  have  repaired  the  loss  of 
the  first,  if  he  had  not  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  again  to  activity,  by  unit- 
ing him  in  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Maria  Ruth- 
ven,  daughter  of  the  Scotch  Lord  Gowry.  Vandyck 
visited  his  native  city  with  her,  and  went  thence  to 
Paris,  where  he  hoped  to  be  employed  to  paint  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  but,  as  the  work  had  been 
already  committed  to  Poussin,  he  soon  returned  to 
England.  Though  infirm  and  exhausted,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  king  to  ])aint  the  walls  of  the  banquet- 
ing house  with  the  history  and  procession  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  promising  to  make  the  cartoons. 
Before  the  work  was  completed  he  was  surprised  by 
death,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  This  event 
took  place  in  1641. 

VANE,  SIR  HENRY.— This  military  commander 
was  a  conspicuous  character  in  the  time  of  Charles 

I.  and  the  commonwealth.  He  was  born  about 
1612,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  then  proceeded  to  Geneva,  from  which  he 
returned  much  indisposed  towards  the  English  liturgy 
and  church  government.  He  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  condemnation  of  Lord  Strafford,  and 
he  also  carried  up  to  the  lords  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Archbishop  Laud.  He  likewise  acted 
as  one  of  the  parhamentary  commissioners  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1645  ;  and  at  the  negotiations 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1648,  was  an  opposer  of  the 
terms  of  peace.  He  had,  however,  no  immediate 
concern  in  the  king's  trial  or  death,  but  was  one  of 
the  council  of  state  appointed  to  supreme  power  after 
that  event.  In  1651  he  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  be  sent  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  English  government  there.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  when  he  strenuously  exerted 
himself  to  establish  a  republican  government,  until 
the  restoration  put  an  end  to  all  further  contest.  On 
this  event  he  had  considered  himself  in  no  danger  ; 
but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  arrested  and  committed 
to  the  Tower  as  a  jierson  whom  it  was  dangerous  to 
allow  to  be  at  large.  The  convention  parliament 
petitioned  in  favour  of  him  and  Lambert,  and  the 
king  promised  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  Charles 

II.  violated  his  word,  and  Sir  Henry  was  brought  to 
trial  for  high  treason.  Although  accused  only  for 
transactions  that  occurred  after  the  king's  death,  he 
was  found  guilty,  notwithstanding  a  defence  of  great 
vigour  and  ability,  in  which  he  pleaded  that,  if  com- 
plying with  the  existing  government  was  a  crime,  all 


the  nation  had  been  equally  criminal.  He  further 
observed,  that  he  had,  in  every  change,  adhered  to 
the  commons  as  the  root  of  all  lawful  authority. 
His  trial  took  place  in  June  1662,  and  on  the  14th 
of  the  same  month  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
when  he  acted  with  great  composure  and  resolution. 
He  began  to  address  the  people  at  the  scaffold  in 
justification  of  his  conduct,  but  was  interrupted  by 
drums  and  trumpets.  His  theological  writings  dis- 
play an  astonishing  power,  but  are  in  a  high  degree 
mystical,  and  often  unintelligible.  Among  them  are, 
"The  Retired  Man's  Meditations,"  "  The  Face  of 
the  Times,"  and  his  "  Meditations  on  Life,  Govern- 
ment, Friendship,  Enemies,  Death,  &c." 

VARRO,  MARCUS  TERENTIUS,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  and  prolific  writers  of  ancient  Rome. 
He  was  born  116  B.  C.,  and  served,  in  his  youth,  in 
the  army,  and,  at  a  latter  period,  obtained  the  dignity 
of  tribune,  with  other  public  offices.  Varro  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  and  was  banished  by  An- 
tony, but  returned  to  Rome  under  Augustus,  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  learned  Roman,  or  at 
least  the  most  learned  critic,  of  his  time.  The  num- 
ber of  his  writings,  chiefly  on  language,  history,  and 
philosophy,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  about  500, 
of  which  only  two  have  come  down  to  us,  a  treatise 
upon  agriculture,  entitled  "  De  Re  Rustica,"  in  three 
books,  which  is  contained  in  the  collection,  "  Scrip- 
tores  Rei  Rusticae,"  and  fragments  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Latin  language  called  "  De  Lingua  Latina," 
which  treats  principally  of  etymology  and  analogy. 
Good  editions  of  the  latter  appeared  at  Dort  in  I619, 
and  at  Berlin  in  1826. 

VAUBAN,  SEBASTIAN  LE  PRESTRE,  SEIG- 
NEUR DE,  marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  greatest 
engineers  which  that  country  has  produced.  He  was 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Niver- 
nois,  and  born  in  1633.  He  rose  to  the  highest  mi- 
litary rank  by  his  merit  and  services,  and  was  made 
governor  of  the  citadel  of  Lisle  in  I668,  and  com- 
missioner general  of  fortifications  in  1678.  He  took 
Luxemburg  in  1684,  and  was  present  in  I688  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Philipsburg,  Manheim,  and  Fran- 
kendal,  under  the  dauphin.  He  was  made  marshal 
of  France  in  1703,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1707,  aged 
seventy-four.  His  works  consist  of  a  treatise  entitled 
"  La  Dixme  Royale,"  and  a  vast  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, in  twelve  volumes,  which  he  calls  "  Mes 
Oisivete's,"  containing  his  ideas,  reflections,  and  pro- 
jects for  the  advantage  of  France. 

VERE,  EDWARD,  earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the 
literary  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the 
English  nobility,  his  father  being  the  sixteenth  peer 
who  had  held  the  title,  which  became  extinct  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  born  about  1540, 
and  received  an  education  suitable  to  his  rank.  He 
held  the  office  of  lord  high  chamberlain,  and  sat  as 
such  at  the  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  subse- 
quently at  those  of  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Essex,  and 
Southampton.  Specimens  of  his  talents  as  a  poet 
are  preserved  in  the  "  Paradyse  of  Daintie  Devyces." 
His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been  by  no 
means  favourable.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  which  did  him  no  credit ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  illtreated  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Burleigh.     His  death  took  place  in  1604. 

VERNON,  EDWARD,  a  distmguished  English 
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admiral,  who  was  descended  from  a  Staffordshire 
family,  but  born  in  Westminster  in  16S4.  He 
adopted  the  naval  profession  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  who  held  the  post  of  secretary 
of  state  to  William  III.  He  first  went  to  sea  with 
Admiral  Hopson,  and  in  1704  served  under  Sir 
George  Rooke  at  the  battle  of  Malaga.  He  was  also 
employed  on  many  other  occasions,  and  gradually 
arrived  at  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  Admiral  Ver- 
non had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  the  seat 
of  General  W^ashington,  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
his  brother,  who  had  served  under  the  admiral. 
During  the  rebellion  in  1745  he  was  employed  in 
defending  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  but  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  ministry  he  was  sub- 
sequently superseded  and  even  struck  off  the  list  of 
admirals.     His  death  took  place  in  1737. 

VINCENT,  JOHN  JERVIS  EARL  OF,  ST.,  a 
distinguished  naval  commander,  who  was  descended 
from  arespectablefamily  in  Staffordshire.  He  was  born 
in  1734,  and  atthe  age  of  fourteen  entered  the  navy. 
In  1760  he  obtained  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and 
commanded  the  Foudroyant  in  the  action  between 
Admiral  Keppel  and  the  French  fleet  in  July  1778. 
In  1782  he  took  the  Pegasse  of  seventy- four  guns, 
for  which  exploit  he  received  the  red  riband.  In 
1794  he  received  the  command  of  a  squadron  equip- 
ped for  the  West  Indies,  and  reduced  Martinico, 
Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Lucia.  On  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1797,  being  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  he  defeated  twenty-seven  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  south-west 
point  of  Portugal,  and  was  raised  to  the  English 
peerage  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Jervis  and  earl  of  St. 
Vincent,  with  a  pension  of  3000Z.  a  year.  In  1799 
he  was  created  admiral,  and  in  1801  became  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1821  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  un- 
bending in  regard  to  discipline  and  reform,  and  of 
high  gallantry  and  genius  in  his  profession.  He 
died  in  1823,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

VINCENT,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  critic  and 
divine,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1739,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
In  1762  he  became  an  usher  at  Westminster,  and 
nine  years  after  second  master.  He  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king.  In  1788  he  became  head  mas- 
ter at  Westminster,  where  he  continued  to  preside 
till  1801,  when  he  was  made  a  prebend  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  and  two  years  after  he  succeeded  to  the  deanery. 
Dean  Vincent  is  principally  known  by  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  Arrian's  Voyage  of  Nearchus,"  and  his 
"Peripius  of  theErythrean  Sea,"  republished  together 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean."  He  died  in 
December  1815. 

VINCI,  LEONARDO  DA.— This  celebrated  artist 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Florentine  school  of  painting. 
He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Vinci,  near  Florence, 
between  1444  and  1452.  He  was  the  natural  son  of 
a  notary  named  Pietro.  Even  in  his  earliest  youth 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  great  variety  of  studies — 
painting,  sculpture,  anatomy,  architecture,  geometry, 
mechanics,  poetry,  and  music.  He  soon  surpassed 
his  master,  the  painter  and  sculptor,  Andrea  del  Var- 
rochio;  and  in  1482  the  duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico 
Maria  Sforza,  took  him  into  his  service.  Leonardo 
founded  an  academy  of  design,  which  would  have 
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been  still  more  beneficial  in  its  results  but  for  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Sforza.  In  1499  he  returned  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  employed  to  paint  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  great  council-room.  On  this  occasion, 
having  Michael  Angelo  for  a  competitor,  he  made  a 


cartoon — which  is  one  of  his  most  celebrated  works 
— commemorating  a  victory  of  the  Florentines,  under 
their  chief  Niccolo  Piccinio :  a  group  of  horsemen 
in  the  piece,  struggling  around  a  standard,  was  par- 
ticularly admired.  This  cartoon  is  now  known  only 
by  a  copy.  When  Leo  X.  ascended  the  papal  throne 
in  1513,  Leonardo  went,  in  the  suite  of  Julian,  duke 
of  Medici,  to  Rome,  but  left  this  city  in  1515,  and 
went  to  France,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by 
Francis  I.  His  reason  for  leaving  Rome  probably 
was,  that  the  rivalry  of  Michael  Angelo  followed  him 
even  there,  or  that  Raphael  was  already  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  great  works  in  the  Vatican 
On  account  of  his  advanced  age  he  did  little  or  no- 
thing in  France,  and  in  1519  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
the  king,  when  attempting  to  rise  from  his  bed  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  him. 

VIRGIL,  PUBLIUS  VIRGILIUS  MARO,  the 
most  distinguished  epic,  didactic,  and  pastoral  poet 
of  ancient  Rome.  He  was  born  at  Andes,  a  httle 
village  near  Mantua,  in  the  year  70  B.  C.  If  we  are 
to  suppose  that  Virgil  describes  himself  under  the 
character  of  Tityrus  in  his  first  eclogue,  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time, 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  his  farm,  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  soldiers  of  Octavius  and 
Antony,  after  the  close  of  the  war  against  the  repub- 
licans. He  was  here  presented,  by  Pollio  or  some 
other  friend,  to  Augustus,  and  gained  the  favour  of 
Msecenas,  through  whose  intercession  he  obtained 
the  restitution  of  his  property.  But  on  his  attempt- 
ing to  take  possession  of  it,  the  new  occupants  resisted 
him,  and  threatened  his  life ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  second  journey  to  Rome,  and  repeated  efforts, 
that  he  finally  succeeded  in  his  object.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  several  eclogues,  the  tenth  and  last 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  thirty-third  or  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  Georgics  (poems  on 
agriculture),  which  he  undertook  at  the  suggestion 
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of  Maecenas,  are  said  by  grammarians  to  have  been 
begun  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  He  is  said  to  have 
spent  seven  years  upon  this  work,  which  was  princi- 
pally composed  at  Naples  ;  but  these  accounts  of  him 
are  not  well  authenticated.  It  is  certain  that  the 
/Rneid  is  his  last  work.  Virgil  was  now  in  high 
favour  with  Augustus,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  fami- 
liar correspondence.  After  completing  the  plan  of  his 
great  epic  he  retired  to  Greece,  with  the  design  of 
accomplishing  it  there  at  his  leisure.  But  Augustus 
having  arrived  at  Athens,  on  his  return  from  the 
East,  Virgil  determined  to  accompany  him  home. 
At  Megara,  however,  he  fell  sick ;  and,  his  disease 
becoming  aggravated  on  the  journey,  he  died  at 
Brundusium,  or,  according  to  some,  at  Tarentum, 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  19.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Naples,  in  compliance  with  his 
directions,  and  there  interred  in  the  Puteolan  way. 

VIRGIL,  POLYDORE,  an  historical  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  was  born  at  Urbino,  in  Italy. 
One  of  his  first  productions  was  a  collection  of 
Latin  poems,  which  was  followed,  in  1499,  by  his 
work  "  De  Rerum  Inventoribus,"  which  has  been 
often  rei)ublished.  Pope  Ale.xander  VI.  sent  him  to 
England,  as  collector  of  the  tribute  called  Peter's 
pence ;  and  he  was  the  last  person  who  held  that 
office  in  this  country  previously  to  the  reformation 
under  Henry  VIII.  That  prince  bestowed  on  him 
the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  and  several  other  bene- 
fices in  the  church ;  and,  at  the  request  of  Henry,  he 
composed  a  general  "  History  of  England,"  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  his  own  time.  This  work,  which  is 
Avritten  in  Latin,  considered  as  the  production  of  a 
foreigner,  is  highly  creditable  to  his  talents ;  but  his 
reputation  has  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the 
charge  of  having  destro3'ed  memoirs  and  records 
which  he  made  use  of  in  his  undertaking.  "  The 
History  of  Polydore"  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. He  quitted  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and,  going  to  Italy,  died  at  Urbino  in  1555. 
Besides  the  works  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
"Treatise  on  Prodigies." 

VIRTUE,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  engraver  and 
antiquary,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1684.  After 
completing  his  preparatory  studies  he  commenced 
business  for  himself,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  who 
employed  him  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  He 
also  engaged  in  antiquarian  and  biographical  pur- 
suits, and  accompanied  several  noblemen  in  their 
tours  through  various  j)arts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  also  employed  in  making  engravings  for  Rapin's 
"  History  of  England,"  and  many  other  works  of  a 
similar  description.     His  death  took  place  in  1756. 

VISCONTI,  JOHN  BAPTIST  ANTHONY,  an 
Italian  antiquarj^  born  at  Vernazza  in  Genoa,  in 
17 '2 2,  and  educated  at  Rome  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a 
painter,  and  who  designed  his  nephew  for  the  same 
profession.  But  the  latter  preferred  the  study  of 
antiquities,  and,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  inchnation,  purchased  the  office  of  apostolic  no- 
tary. He  became  connected  with  the  celebrated 
Winckelmann,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1768  in  the 
station  of  prefect  or  commissary  of  antiquities  at 
Rome ;  and  Clement  XIV.,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
pontifical  throne  the  following  year,  having  formed 
the  design  of  founding  a  new  museum  in  the  Vatican, 
the  execution  of  the  plan  was  entrusted  to  Visconti, 


who  superintended  the  researches  for  ancient  monu- 
ments carried  on  at  Rome  under  popes  Clement  XIV. 
and  Pius  VI.  His  death  took  place  in  1784.  He 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  "  Museum  Pio-Clementi- 
num,"  but  the  text  accompanying  the  engravings  of 
that  work  was  written  by  his  son,  who  was  very 
celebrated  as  an  archaeologist  and  antiquary. 

VOLNEY,  CONSTANTINE,  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  who  was  born  in  1755.  He  travelled  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  through  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  he 
subsequently  wTote  an  account  of  this  journey,  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Voyage  en  Syrie  en  Egypte."  This 
work  was  followed  by  his  "  Les  Ruines,  ou  Medita- 
tions sur  les  Revolutions  de  Empires."  Volney 
was  a  republican  by  principle,  and  was  always  an 
ardent  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Na- 
l)oleon  made  him  a  senator,  and  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  he  was  designated  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  peers.  His  death  took  place  after  a  short 
illness  in  1820.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valu- 
able works,  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

VOLTAIRE,  MARIE  FRANCIS  AROUET  DE. 
— This  celebrated  French  writer  was  born  in  1694, 
and  was  educated  by  his  father  for  the  profession  of 
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the  law,  to  which,  however,  he  had  an  unconquer- 
able  aversion.     His  first  work  of  any  note  was  his 
tragedy   of  "  CEiYipe,"  which  was  so  well  receive 
that  his  father  allowed  him  to  give  up  all  thought 
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of  becoming  a  lawyer.  About  1720  he  went  to 
Brussels  with  Madam  de  Rupelmonde.  The  cele- 
brated Rousseau  beinj^  then  in  that  city,  the  two 
poets  met,  and  soon  conceived  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion for  each  other.  Voltaire  said  one  day  to  Rous- 
seau, who  was  showing  him  "An  Ode  to  Posterity," 
"  This  is  a  letter  whicli  will  never  reach  the  place  of 
its  address."  This  led  to  a  war  between  the  two 
authors,  who  entertained  a  mutual  jealousy  of  each 
other.  Voltaire,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  produced 
in  1722  his  tragedy  of  "  Mariamne,"  without  suc- 
cess. His  "  Artemira"  had  experienced  the  same 
fate  in  1720.  These  mortifications,  joined  to  those 
which  were  occasioned  by  his  free  principles, 
his  sentiments  on  religion,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
temper,  induced  hira  to  visit  England,  where  he 
printed  his  "Henriade."  King  George  I.,  and  par- 
ticularly the  princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen 
Caroline),  distinguished  him  by  their  protection,  and 
obtained  for  him  a  great  number  of  subscriptions. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  which  was 
afterwards  considerably  increased  by  the  sale  of  his 
writings,  by  the  munificence  of  princes,  by  commerce, 
by  a  habit  of  regularity,  and  by  an  economy  border- 
ing on  avarice,  which  he  did  not  shake  off  till  near 
the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1730  he  published  "  Brutus,"  the  most  nervous 
of  all  his  tragedies,  which  was  more  applauded  by 
the  judges  of  good  writing  than  by  the  spectators. 
The  first  wits  of  the  time,  Fontenelle,  La  Motte,  and 
others,  advised  him  to  give  up  the  drama  as  not 
being  his  proper  forte.  He  answered  them  by 
publishing  "  Zara,"  the  most  affecting,  perhaps,  of 
all  his  tragedies.  His  "  Lettres  Philosophiques," 
abounding  in  bold  expressions  and  indecent  witti- 
cisms against  religion,  having  been  burned  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  a  warrant  being 
issued  for  apprehending  the  author  in  1733,  Voltaire 
very  prudently  withdrew,  and  was  sheltered  by  the 
marchioness  du  Chatelet  in  her  castle  of  Cirey,  on 
the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine,  who  entered 
with  him  on  the  study  of  the  "  System"  of  Leibnitz, 
and  the  "  Principia "  of  Newton.  A  gallery  was 
built  in  which  Voltaire  formed  a  good  collection  of 
natural  history,  and  made  a  great  many  experiments 
on  light  and  electricity.  He  laboured  in  the  mean 
time  on  his  "  Elements  of  the  Newtonian  Philoso- 
phy," then  totally  unknown  in  France,  and  which 
the  numerous  admirers  of  Des  Cartes  were  very  little 
desirous  should  be  known.  In  the  midst  of  these 
philosophical  pursuits  he  produced  the  tragedy  of 
"  Alzira."  He  was  now  in  the  meridian  of  his  age 
and  genius,  as  was  evident  from  the  tragedy  of  "  Ma- 
homet," first  acted  in  1741 ;  but  it  was  represented 
to  the  procureur  gene'ral  as  a  performance  offen- 
sive to  religion,  and  the  author,  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Fleury,  withdrew  it  from  the  stage.  "  Merope," 
played  two  years  after,  in  1743,  gave  an  idea  of  a  spe- 
cies of  tragedy  of  which  few  models  have  existed. 
He  now  became  a  favourite  at  court  through  the  in- 
terest of  Madame  d'Etoile,  afterwards  marchioness 
of  Pompadour.  Being  employed  in  preparing  the 
festivities  that  were  celebrated  on  the  marriage  of  the 
dauphin,  he  attained  additional  honours  by  compos- 
ing "  The  Princess  of  Navarre."  He  was  appointed 
a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  in  ordinary  and  his- 
toriographer of  France.  He  had  frequently  attempted 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  academy  of  sciences,  but 
could  not  obtain  his  wish  till  1746,  when  he  was  the 


first  who  broke  through  the  absurd  custom  of  filling 
an  inaugural  speech  with  the  fulsome  adulation  of 
Richelieu ;  an  example  soon  followed  by  other  aca- 
demicians. From  the  satires  occasioned  by  this  in- 
novation he  felt  so  much  uneasiness  that  he  was 
glad  to  retire  with  the  marchioness  du  Chatelet  to 
Luneville,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King  Stanislaus. 
The  marchioness  dying  in  1749  Voltaire  returned 
to  Paris,  where  his  stay  was  but  short.  Though  he 
had  many  admirers  he  was  perpetually  complaining 
of  a  cabal  combined  to  deprive  him  of  that  glory  of 
which  he  was  insatiable.  He  imagined  he  should 
find  in  a  foreign  country  a  greater  degree  of  applause, 
tranquillity,  and  reward,  and  augment  at  the  same 
time  both  his  fortune  and  reputation,  which  were 
already  very  considerable.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who 
had  repeatedly  invited  hira  to  his  court,  attached  him 
at  last  to  his  person  by  a  pension  of  22,000  livres 
and  the  hope  of  farther  favour.  From  the  particular 
respect  that  was  paid  to  him  his  time  was  now  spent 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner ;  his  apartments  were 
under  those  of  the  king,  whom  he  was  allowed  to 
visit  at  stated  hours,  to  read  with  him  the  best  works 
of  either  ancient  or  modern  authors,  and  to  assist 
his  majesty  in  the  literary  productions  by  which  he 
relieved  the  cares  of  government.  But  this  happiness 
was  soon  at  an  end,  and  Voltaire  saw  to  his  mortifi- 
cation when  it  was  too  late,  that,  where  a  man  is 
sufficiently  rich  to  be  master  of  himself,  neither  his 
liberty,  his  family,  nor  his  country,  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  a  pension.  A  dispute  which  our  poet  had 
with  Maupertuis,  the  president  of  the  academy  at 
Berlin,  was  followed  by  disgrace. 

Having  regained  his  liberty,  he  endeavoured  to 
negotiate  a  return  to  Paris ;  but  this  he  was  not  able 
to  accomplish.  He  was  resident  for  about  a  year  at 
Colwar,  whence  retiring  to  Geneva,  he  purchased  a 
beautiful  villa  near  that  city,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
homage  of  the  Genevans,  and  of  occasional  tra- 
vellers ;  and  for  a  short  time  was  charmed  with  his 
agreeable  retirement,  which  the  quarrels  that  agitated 
the  little  republic  of  Geneva  compelled  him  soon  to 
quit.  He  was  accused  of  privately  fomenting  the 
disputes,  of  leaning  towards  the  prevailing  party, 
and  laughing  at  both.  Compelled  to  abandon  Les 
Delices  (which  was  the  name  of  his  country-house), 
he  fixed  himself  in  France,  within  a  league  of  Geneva, 
in  Le  Pays  de  Gex,  an  almost  savage  desert,  which 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  fertilizing.  He  erected  a 
church,  which  is  represented  beneath.    The  village  of 


Ferney,  which  contained  not  above  fifty  inhabitants, 
became  by  his  means  a  colony  of  ]  200  persons,  sue- 
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cessfuUy  employed  for  themselves  and  for  the  state. 
Numbers  of  artists,  particularly  watchmakers,  esta- 
blished their  manufactures  under  the  auspices  of 
Voltaire,  and  exported  their  wares  to  Russia,  Spain, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy.  He  rendered  his  so- 
litude still  more  illustrious  by  inviting  thither  the 
great  niece  of  the  celebrated  Corneille,  and  by  pre- 
serving from  ignominy  and  oppression  Sirven  and 
the  family  of  Galas,  whose  estates  he  caused  to  be 
restored.  Men  in  power,  dreading  the  force  of  his 
pen,  endeavoured  to  secure  his  esteem.  This  homage, 
and  some  generous  actions,  which  he  himself  occa- 
sionally took  care  to  proclaim,  either  for  to  reach 
posterity,  or  to  please  the  curious,  contributed  as 
much  to  extend  his  reputation  as  the  marks  of  esteem 
and  bounty  he  had  received  from  sovereign  princes. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  still  maintained 
an  uninterrupted  correspondence,  had  his  statue 
made  in  porcelain,  and  sent  to  him,  with  the  word 
"  Immortali"  engraven  on  its  base.  The  empress  of 
Russia  sent  him  a  present  of  some  magnificent  furs, 
and  a  box  turned  by  her  own  hands,  with  his  portrait 
set  in  diamonds.  These  distinctions  did  not  pre- 
vent his  sighs  for  Paris.  Overloaded  with  glory  and 
wealth,  he  was  not  happy,  because  he  never  could 
content  himself  with  what  he  possessed.  At  length, 
m  the  beginning  of  l/TS,  he  determined  to  exchange 
the  tranquillity  of  Ferney  for  the  incense  and  bustle 
of  the  capital,  where  he  met  with  the  most  flattering 
reception.  Such  honours  were  decreed  him  by  the 
academies  as  till  then  had  been  unknown;  he  was 
crowned  in  a  full  theatre,  and  distinguished  by  the 
public  with  the  strongest  enthusiasm.  But  the  fa- 
tigue of  visits  and  attendance  at  theatrical  represent- 
ations, the  change  of  regimen  and  mode  of  living,  in- 
flamed his  blood,  already  too  much  disordered.  On 
his  arrival  he  had  a  violent  haemorrhage,  which  greatly 
impaired  his  health.  Some  days  before  his  last  illness 
the  idea  of  approaching  death  tormented  him.  On  his 
arrival  at  Paris  he  said  "  he  was  come  to  seek  glory 
and  death."  At  last,  not  being  able  to  obtain  sleep, 
he  took  a  large  dose  of  opium,  which  deprived  him 
of  his  senses,  and  he  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1778, 
and  was  buried  at  Sellices,  a  Benedictine  abbey  be- 
tween Nogent  and  Troyes.  Many  accounts  have 
been  published  respecting  his  behaviour  when  in  the 
nearer  view  of  death.  Some  of  these  are  so  contra- 
dictory that  it  is  difficult  to  attain  the  exact  truth. 
His  infidel  friends,  and  others,  took  every  pains  to 
represent  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  hardened 
infidel  and  a  blasphemer ;  but  they  have  not  been 
credited,  and  it  is  more  generally  believed  that  he 
was  visited  on  this  awful  occasion  with  the  remorse 
of  a  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  continued  at- 
tempt to  erect  vice  and  immorality  on  the  ruins  of 
revealed  religion.  The  raareschal  de  Richelieu  is 
said  to  Hiave  fled  from  the  bed-side,  declaring  it  to 
be  a  sight  too  terrible  to  be  sustained ;  and  Tron- 
chin,  the  physician,  asserted  that  the  furies  of 
Orestes  could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  those  of  Vol- 
taire. 

WAKE,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  English  prelate, 
who  was  born  in  Dorsetshire  in  1657,  and  received 
his  education  at  Oxford.  Having  entered  holy  or- 
ders he  rose  rapidly  in  the  church,  and  in  1 705  was 
raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  as  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
After  having  presided  over  that  diocese  for  several 
years  he  was  created  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  controversial  works ;  one 


of  the  most  celebrated  was  his  "  Reply  to  Bossuet's 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church." 
This  eminent  prelate  died  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1735. 

WAKEFIELD,  GILBERT,  an  English  scholar 
and  critic,  who  was  born  in  1756,  and  received  his 
education  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  After  the 
completion  of  his  studies  he  entered  holy  orders,  and 
obtained  a  curacy,  but  left  it  after  his  marriage,  when 
he  accepted  the  office  of  classical  tutor  to  the  dissent- 
ing academy  at  Warrington.  While  there  he  pub- 
lished "  A  New  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Ex- 
planatory." He  subsequently  published  "  A  Trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  Explana- 
tory and  Critical,"  and  "  Evidences  of  Christianity;" 
the  latter  work  was  in  answer  to  Paine's  "Age  of 
Reason."  These  works  were  followed  by  translations 
from  several  of  the  old  Greek  writers.  He  was  also 
distinguished  as  a  political  writer,  and  was  impri- 
soned for  two  years  in  Dorchester  gaol  for  "  A  Re- 
ply to  Some  Parts  of  the  Bishop  of  LlandaflT's  Letter 
to  the  People  of  Great  Britain."  His  death  took 
place  in  1801. 

WAKEFIELD,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  oriental 
and  biblical  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  Hebrew  professor  at  Oxford,  having  previously 
filled  the  same  office  at  Louvaine.  His  principal 
works  are  entitled  "  Syntagma  Hebrjeorum,"  and  "  A 
Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes."  His  death 
took  place  in  1537. 

WALES,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English  astro- 
nomer and  mathematician,  who  was  born  in  1734. 
He  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  two  first  voy- 
ages round  the  globe,  of  which  he  kept  a  journal, 
afterwards  printed  under  the  title  of  "  Astronomical 
Observations  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere."  He 
afterwards  published  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,"  and  several  other  works 
of  a  similar  description.  His  death  took  place  in 
1798. 

WALKER,  ADAM,  a  celebrated  lecturer  and 
writer,  who  was  born  in  Westmoreland  in  1731,  and 
although  taken  from  school  at  a  very  early  age,  yet 
the  bent  of  his  mind  was  very  easily  perceived.  He 
employed  all  his  leisure  in  making  mechanical  mo- 
dels ;  and,  having  procured  a  few  books,  built  himself 
a  hut  in  a  copse  wood  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
his  studies.  He  afterwards  accepted  the  place  of 
usher  in  a  school  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  then  obtained  the  mastership  of  a  grammar 
school  at  Macclesfield.  In  this  town  he  also  engaged 
in  business,  but  failed.  He  then  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  astronomy,  and  for  years  was  a  successful 
lecturer  on  that  subject  in  all  the  principal  towns  in 
England.  He  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don, and  dehvered  public  lectures  in  the  metropolis 
during  the  Lent  season,  which  were  very  popular, 
and,  generally  speaking,  well  attended.  His  death 
took  place  in  February  1821.  His  principal  works  are, 
"  A  System  of  Famdiar  Philosophy,"  "  A  Treatise  on 
Geography  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes,"  and  several 
other  works  of  a  similar  description. 

WALKER,  SIR  EDMUND,  an  Enghsh  herald 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  who  knighted  him  after  the  battle  of 
EdgehiJl  on  account  of  the  great  bravery  which  he 
displayed  on  that  occasion.     When  Charles  II.  as- 
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cended  the  throne.  Sir  Edmund  Walker  was  made 
Garter  king- at-arms.  He  was  the  author  of  "An 
Account  of  the  Celebration  of  St.  George's  Day  at 
Windsor,  in  1674";  also,  of  "  Acts  of  Knights  of 
the  Garter  in  the  Civil  Wars,"  "  Historical  Dis- 
courses," and  several  other  works.  His  death  took 
place  in  1677- 

WALKER,  JOHN,  a  philological  writer  who  was 
born  at  Friern  Barnet,  Herts,  in  1 732.  He  is  known  as 
the  author  of  several  useful  elementary  works,  such  as 
"  The  Rhetorical  Grammar,"  "  A  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary," "  Elements  of  Elocution,"  and  "A  Rhym- 
ing Dictionary."  His  death  took  place  in  August 
1807. 

WALKER,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  EngUsh  divine 
who  was  born  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  studied 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  presided  for 
many  years  over  a  school  at  Grantham,  where  he  had 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  a  pupil.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  An  E.xplanation  of  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,"  "  A 
Dictionary  of  Latin  Idioms,"  a  work  *'  On  Rhetoric," 
&c.     His  death  took  place  in  1684. 

WALLACE,  WILLIAM.— This  distinguished 
warrior  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.,  but  the  exact  year  is  not  known. 
AVallace  belonged  neither  to  the  class  of  the  high 
feudal  nobility  nor  to  the  free  tenants  or  yeomanry, 
but  to  that  middle  rank,  which,  by  the  proud  barons, 
who  esteemed  themselves  the  companions  of  kings, 
was  considered  nearer  to  the  condition  of  their  vas- 
sals than  to  an  equality  with  themselves.  It  was 
this  portion  of  the  nobility  who,  during  the  whole 
period  of  Wallace's  career,  opposed  and  thwarted 
him  with  feelings  of  mingled  pride  and  fear  ;  who 
compelled  him  to  be  what  he  undoubtedly  was,  the 
champion  of  the  people,  the  liberator  of  his  country, 
by  means  of  the  lower  classes  of  his  countrymen, 
when  the  selfishness  and  venality  of  most  of  the 
great  lords  had  consented  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  power.  But,  although  unconnected  with 
this  corrupted  class,  Wallace  was  born  in  a  rank 
which  ensured  him  a  martial  education  ;  and  the 
condition  of  his  father  entitled  him,  if  not  to  claim 
an  equality,  yet  certainly  to  associate  with  the  proudest 
of  the  land. 

His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  passed  chiefly  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  was  settled  at 
Dunipace,  near  Stirling,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  animated  with  the  strongest  feehngs  of  inde- 
pendence. From  Dunipace,  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Wallace  removed  to  Kilspindy,  a  village  in  the  rich 
district  called  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  that  he  thence 
was  sent  to  Dundee,  where  he  received  such  instruc- 
tion as  the  limited  education  of  those  rude  times 
could  afford  him.  It  was  here,  also,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  that  he  became  first  acquainted 
with  John  Blair,  who  was  afterwards  a  Benedictine 
monk ;  Blair  was  of  like  age  with  Wallace,  and  the 
two  youths  formed  a  lasting  attachment  to  each 
other.  When  he  became  celebrated,  Wallace  chose 
his  early  friend  for  his  chaplain;  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  deep  regret  that  a  Latin  life  of  his  master  and 
patron,  which  was  written  by  Blair,  has,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments,  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
At  one  or  other  of  these  places,  all  of  which  were 
visited  by  Edward,  in  his  triumphant  progress  through 
the  country  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  it  is 
probable  that  Wallace  saw  the  conqueror.  His 
father.  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  upon  the  first  publica- 
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tion  of  the  orders  for  all  to  come  in  and  take  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Enghsh  monarch,  had  fled 
frcm  Elderslie  into  the  mountainous  district  of  the 
Lenno.Y,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son  ;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  he  was  not  long  afterwards 
slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  English  at  Kyle,  in 
Ayrshire.  His  mother,  meanwhile,  had  taken  refuge 
with  her  father's  relations ;  and  Wallace,  now  ad- 
vancing into  manhood,  found  himself  driven  from 
his  paternal  home,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
government,  and  avoided  by  those  cautious  and 
timid  friends  who  regarded  Scotland  as  lost,  and 
preferred  the  quiet  security  of  servitude  to  the  des- 
perate chances  of  insurrection. 

Overall  this  his  mind,  pent  up  in  a  silent  restraint, 
which,  for  a  season,  he  was  compelled  to  observe, 
brooded  and  rankled  in  secret ;  but  an  event  now 
took  place  which  settled  his  destiny,  and  drove  him 
into  open  rebellion.  It  appears  that  he  had  formed 
an  attachment  to  a  beautiful  woman  who  resided  in 
the  town  of  Lanark,  and  that,  in  passing  through 
the  streets  of  that  burgh,  well  armed,  and  somewhat 
richly  dressed,  he  was  recognised  by  a  troop  of 
English  soldiers,  who  surrounded  and  insulted  him. 
Wallace,  at  first,  would  have  prudently  got  clear  of 
their  insolence,  but  a  contemptuous  stroke  which 
one  of  them  made  against  his  sword,  provoked  him 
to  draw,  and  the  culprit  was  laid  dead  at  his  feet.  A 
tumult  now  arose,  and,  almost  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  escaped  with  difficulty  into  the  house  of  his 
mistress,  and  through  it,  by  a  back  passage,  into 
the  neighbouring  woods.  For  this  ready  aid,  the 
unfortunate  girl  was  seized  next  day,  by  William  de 
Heslope,  the  English  sheriff,  and,  with  inhuman 
cruelty,  condemned  and  executed.  But  Wallace's 
revenge,  when  he  heard  of  her  unmerited  fate,  was 
as  rapid  as  it  was  stern.  That  very  night  he  col- 
lected thirty  faithful  and  powerful  partisans,  who, 
entering  the  town  when  all  were  in  their  beds, 
reached  the  sheriff's  lodging  in  silence.  It  was  a 
room  or  loft,  constructed,  like  most  of  the  buildings 
of  those  times,  of  wood,  and  commimicating  with 
the  street  by  a  high  stair.  Up  this  Wallace  rushed  at 
midnight,  and,  beating  down  the  door,  presented  him- 
self in  full  armour,  and  with  his  naked  weapon,  before 
the  affrighted  officer,  who  asked  him  whence  he  came, 
or  who  he  was?  "  I  am  William  Wallace,"  he  replied, 
"  whose  life  you  sought  yesterday ;  and  now  thou 
shalt  answer  me  for  my  poor  maiden's  death."  With 
these  words,  he  seized  his  naked  victim  by  the  throat, 
and,  passing  his  sword  through  his  body,  cast  the 
bleeding  wretch  down  the  stair  into  the  street,  where 
he  was  immediately  slain.  He  then  collected  his 
soldiers,  and,  as  the  stir  and  tumult  arose,  drew  off 
through  the  streets  into  the  woods  which  surrounded 
the  town. 

Merited  as  this  revenge  was  then  considered  by 
all  who  smarted  under  the  yoke  of  the  English,  it 
was  justly  pronounced  by  the  government  an  auda- 
cious murder,  and  not  only  drew  after  it  the  usual 
consequences  of  proscription  and  outlawry,  but  in- 
cited to  an  immediate  and  eager  pursuit.  Wallace, 
however,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  found  httle  difficulty  in  defeating  every  effort  for 
his  apprehension.  It  was  from  this  period  that  we 
must  date  his  systematic  and  determined  resistance  to 
England ;  for  the  same  incident  which  convinced 
him  that  there  must  for  ever  be  an  irreparable  breach 
between  him  and  the  government  which  he  had 
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outraged,  awakened  a  feeling  of  his  own  strength, 
gave  an  energetic  consistency  to  his  future  life,  and 
concentrated  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  animosity 
against  his  oppressors  into  one  deep  and  continuous 
principle.  "  It  was  from  this  time,  therefore,"  says 
an  ancient  historian,  "  that  all  who  were  of  bitter 
mind,  and  who  had  become  weary  of  the  servitude 
which  was  imposed  by  the  domination  of  the  English, 
flocked  to  this  brave  man  like  bees  to  their  swarm, 
and  he  became  their  leader." 

AYe  cannot,  however,  trace  this  brave  man  through 
all  his  struggles  for  the  liberty  of  his  father  land,  as 
a  history  of  Wallace's  achievements  would  in  fact  be 
a  military  history  of  Scotland  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  ?.3rd  of  August,  1305. 
He  was  executed  in  Smithfield.  The  head  was  im- 
mediately placed  upon  London  bridge,  and  his  quar- 
ters distributed  through  the  country.  The  right  arm 
was  sent  to  Newcastle,  the  left  arm  to  Berwick,  the 
right  leg  to  Perth,  and  the  left  to  Aberdeen.  "  They 
hewed  his  body,"  says  Langtoft,  "  into  four  quarters, 
which  were  hung  up  in  four  towns,  as  a  warning  to 
all  who,  like  him,  raised  their  standard  against  tlieir 
lord,  that  their  mangled  remains  would  be  gazed 
upon,  instead  of  the  gonfanons  and  banners  which 
thev  had  once  so  proudly  displayed." 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  a  talented  English  poet, 
who  was  born  in  March  1605,  at  Coleshill  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  be- 
gan to  exercise  his  poetical  talent  as  early  as  the  year 
1623,  as  appears  from  his  verses  in  his  work,  "  Upon 
the  danger  his  Majesty  (being  Prince)  escaped  in  the 
Road  of  St.  Andero ;  for  there  Prince  Charles  re- 
turning from  Spain  that  year  had  like  to  have  been 
cast  away."  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  he  married 
his  first  lady ;  but  he  was  a  widower  before  he  was 
five  and  twenty,  when  he  entertained  a  passion  for 
Sacharissa,  which  was  a  fictitious  name  for  Lady 
Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  afterwards  wife  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland. 

He  was  returned  burgess  for  Araondesham  in  the 
parliament  which  met  in  April  1640.  An  intermis- 
sion of  parliaments  having  displeased  the  nation, 
AValler  was  one  of  the  first  who  condemned  the 
measures  of  the  court.  In  1 642  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  pre- 
sent their  propositions  of  peace  to  the  king  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1643  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  design 
to  reduce  the  city  of  London  and  the  Tower  to 
the  service  of  the  king  ;  of  which  Whitelock  has 
given  the  following  account: — "June  1643,"  says 
he,  "  began  the  arraignment  of  Waller,  Tomkyns, 
Challoner,  and  others,  conspiring  to  surprise  the 
city  militia  and  some  members  of  parliament,  and  to 
let  in  the  king's  forces  to  surprise  the  city  and  dis- 
solve the  parliament.  Waller,  a  very  ingenious  man, 
was  the  principal  actor  and  contriver  of  this  plot, 
which  was  in  design  when  he  and  the  other  com- 
missioners were  at  Oxford  with  the  parliament's  pro- 
positions ;  and  that,  being  then  known  to  the  king, 
occasioned  him  to  speak  these  words  to  Waller,  when 
he  kissed  his  hand, — 'though  you  are  the  last,  yet  you 
are  not  the  worst,  nor  the  least  in  favour.' 

"  AYhen  he  was  examined  touching  this  plot,  he 
was  asked,  swhether  Selden,  Pierpoint,  AVhitelocke, 
and  others  by  name,  were  acquainted  with  it?  He 
answered,  that  they  were  not ;  but  that  he  did  come 
one  evening  to  Selden's  study,  where  Pierpoint  and 
Whitelocke  then  were  with  Selden,  on  purpose  to 


impart  it  to  them  all ;  and  speaking  of  such  a  thintf 
in  general  terms,  those  gentlemen  did  so  inveigh  any 
such  thing  as  treachery  and  baseness,  and  that  which 
might  be  the  occasion  of  shedding  much  blood,  that 
he  said  he  durst  not,  for  the  awe  and  respect  which 
he  had  for  Selden  and  the  rest,  communicate  any  of 
the  particulars  to  them,  but  was  almost  disheartened 
himself  to  proceed  in  it.  They  were  all  upon  their 
trials  condemned ;  Tomkyns  and  Challoner  only 
were  hanged  ;  AValler  had  a  reprieve  from  General 
Essex,  and  after  a  year's  imprisonment  paid  a  fine 
of  10,000/.  and  was  pardoned."  The  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon has  given  a  particular  account  of  this  plot, 
and  also  of  Mr.  AYaller's  behaviour  after  it  was  dis- 
covered ;  who,  upon  his  being  taken  up,  says,  "  he 
was  so  confounded  with  fear  and  apprehension, 
that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had  said,  heard, 
thought,  or  seen  ;  all  that  he  knew  of  himself,  and 
all  that  he  suspected  of  others,  without  concealing 
any  jierson  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  or  any 
discourse  that  he  had  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  en- 
tertained with  them."  He  afterwards  tells  us,  that 
"  Mr.  Waller,  though  confessedly  the  most  guilty, 
after  he  had,  with  incredible  dissimulation,  acted  such 
remorse  of  conscience,  that  his  trial  was  put  oflf  out 
of  Christian  compassion,  till  he  might  recover}his 
understanding  ;  and,  by  drawing  visitants  to  himself 
of  the  most  powerful  ministers  of  all  factions,  had, 
by  his  liberality  and  penitence,  by  his  receiving 
vulgar  and  vile  sayings  from  them  with  humility  and 
reverence,  as  clearer  convictions  and  informations 
than  in  his  life  he  had  ever  had,  and  by  distributing 
great  sums  to  them  for  their  prayers  and  ghostly 
counsel,  so  satisfied  them,  that  they  satisfied  others  ; 
was  brought  at  his  suit  to  the  house  of  commons' 
bar,  where,  being  a  man  very  powerful  in  language, 
and  who,  by  what  he  spoke,  and  in  the  manner  of 
speaking  it,  exceedingly  captivated  the  good  will  and 
benevolence  of  his  hearers,  he  delivered  an  oration, 
to  which,  in  truth,  he  does  as  much  owe  the  keep- 
ing his  head  as  Catiline  did  the  loss  of  his  to  those 
of  TuUy." 

After  he  had  saved  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  this  plot,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  continued 
several  years.  Upon  his  return  to  England  he 
joined  Cromwell.  He  wrote  a  panegyric  upon  Crom- 
well in  1654,  as  he  did  a  poem  upon  his  death  in 
165S.  At  the  restoration  he  was  treated  kindly  by 
Charles  II.  He  sat  in  several  parliaments  after  the  re- 
storation, and  continued  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  1687, 
and  was  interred  in  the  clnu-chyard  of  Beconsfield, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

WALLIS,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  mathema- 
tician, who  was  born  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  in  I6l6. 
In  1632  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  had,  among  others,  Mr.  Whichcote  for 
his  tutor;  and  took  the  degrees  in  art,  a  bachelor's 
in  1637,  a  master  in  1640.  About  the  same  time  he 
went  into  orders  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's 
college,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  his  own.  He 
kept  his  fellowship  till  it  was  vacated  by  his  mar- 
riage, but  quitted  the  college  to  be  chajjlain  to  Sir 
Richard  Darley,  whose  seat  was  at  Bustercaml)  in 
Yorkshire.  After  he  had  lived  in  this  family  about 
a  year  he  removed  to  that  of  LadygYere's,  with  whom 
he  continued  two  years. 

In  1643  he  published  "Truth  Tryed,  or  Animad- 
versions on  the  Lord  Brooke's  Treatise,  called  '  The 
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Nature  of  Truth,'  &c.,"  calling  himself  "  a  minister 
in  London,"  probably  of  St  Gabriel,  Fenchurch,  the 
sequestration  of  which  had  been  granted  to  him.  In 
1644  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  scribes  or  secretaries 
to  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster.  Aca- 
demical studies  being  much  interrupted  by  the  civil 
wars  in  both  the  universities,  the  learned  among  them 
came  to  London,  and  formed  assemblies  there.  Wallis 
belonged  to  one  of  these,  and  this  society  was  the 
origin  of  the  royal  society.  The  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford  being  ejected  by  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors  in  1649,  Wallis  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  that  place  ;  and  accordingly  removed 
from  London  to  Oxford,  and,  having  entered  himself 
of  Exeter  college,  was  admitted  master  of  arts  there 
the  same  j'ear.  He  opened  his  lectures  on  the  last 
day  of  October  with  an  inaugural  speech  in  Latin, 
which  was  afterwards  printed.  In  1650  he  published 
"  Some  Animadversions  on  a  book  of  Mr.  Baxter,  in- 
titled,  'Aphorisms  of  Justification  and  the  Cove- 
nant;" and,  in  1653,  "A  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,"  in  Latin.  In  the 
work  entitled  "  De  Loquela,"  he  states  that  "  he  has 
philosophically  considered  the  formation  of  all  sounds 
used  in  articulate  speech,  as  well  of  our  own  as  of 
any  other  language  that  he  knew  ;  by  what  organs, 
and  in  what  position,  each  sound  was  formed  ;  with 
the  nice  distinctions  of  each,  which  in  some  letters  of 
the  same  organ  are  very  subtile  :  so  that  by  such  organs, 
such  position,  the  breath  issuing  from  the  lungs  will 
form  such  sounds,  whether  the  person  do  or  do  not 
hear  himself  speak."  Pursuing  these  reflections,  he 
was  led  to  think  it  possible  that  a  deaf  person  might 
be  taught  to  speak  by  being  directed  so  to  apply  the 
organs  of  speech  as  the  sound  of  each  letter  required, 
which  children  learn  by  imitation  and  frequent  at- 
tempts rather  than  by  art. 

In  May  1654  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity. In  1655,  Hobbes  having  printed  his  treatise 
"  De  Corpora  Philosophico,"  Dr.  Wallis  the  same 
year  wrote  a  confutation  of  it  in  Latin,  which  so 
much  provoked  Hobbes  that  in  1656  he  published  it 
in  English,  with  the  addition  of  what  he  called  "  Six 
Lessons  to  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  in  Ox- 
ford." Upon  this  Dr.  Wallis  wrote  an  answer  in 
English,  entitled  "  Due  Correction  for  Mr.  Hobbes, 
or  School-Discipline  for  not  saying  his  Lessons  right 
1656 ;"  to  which  Mr.  Hobbes  replied  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Marks  of  the  Absurd  Geometry,  Rural 
Language,  Scotish  Church  Politics,  and  Barbarisms 
of  John  WaUis,  &c.,  165"." 

Upon  the  restoration  he  met  with  great  respect, 
the  king  thinking  favourably  of  him  on  account  of 
some  services  done  to  his  royal  father  and  himself; 
and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  secretary  of  state,  being  his  friends.  He 
was  therefore  not  only  made  king's  chaplain,  but 
confirmed  also  in  his  places  of  Savilian  professor  and 
keeper  of  the  archives.  In  1661  he  was  appointed 
oneof  the  divines  whowereempowered  to  review  "The 
Book  of  Common  Praj'er;"  and  afterwards  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  continuing  a 
steady  conformist  to  the  church  of  England  till  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
royal  society,  and  kept  a  constant  correspondence 
with  it  by  letters  and  papers — many  of  which  are 
published  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  that  society. 

In  1G76  he  gave  an  edition  of  "Archimedis  Syra- 
cusani  Areuarius  et  Dimensio  Circuli ;"  and  in  16S2 
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he  pubUshed,  from  the  manuscripts,  "  Claudii  Piole- 
m£ei  Opus  Harmonicum,"  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  notes,  to  which  he  afterwards  added, 
"  Appendix  de  veterum  Harmonica  ad  hodiernam 
comparata,  &c."  He  died  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1703,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Mary's  ch-urch  at  Oxford,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory. 

WALPOLE,   SIR  ROBERT,   earl  of  Orford.— 
This  celebrated  statesman  was  born  at  Houghton  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1674,  and  educated 
on  the  foundation  at  Eton  school,  from  which  he 
was  elected   to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  ad- 
mitted 1681 ;  but,  succeeding  to  the  family  estate  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  resigned  his  fel- 
lowship.    In  1700  he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  King's  Lynn,  and  represented  that  borough 
in  several  succeeding  parliaments.     In  1705  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  council  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  lord  high  admiral  of  England;  in  1707 
appointed    secretary   at  war,  and  in  1709  treasurer 
of  the  navy.   In  1710,  upon  the  change  of  the  minis- 
try, he  was  removed  from  all  his  posts,  and  held  no 
'  place  afterwards  during  the  queen's  reign.     In  1711 
he  was  voted  by  the  house  of  commons  guilty  of  a 
high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption  in  his 
office  of  secretary  at  war,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he 
should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  and  expelled  the 
'  house.     Upon  a  candid  review  of  this  affair  there 
;  does  not  appear  sufficient  proof  to  justify  the  seve- 
i  rity  used  towards  him ;  and,  perhaps,  his  attachment 
j  to  the  Marlborough  ministry,  and  his  great  influence 
j  in  the  house,  owing  to  his  popular  eloquence,  were 
the  true  causes  of  his  censure  and  imprisonment,  as 
;  they  had  before  been  of  his  advancement.     All  the 
'  Whigs,  however,  on  this  occasion  considered  him  as  a 
'■  kind  of  martyr  in  their  cause. 

I  The  borough  of  Lynn  re-elected  him,  and  though 
1  the  house  declared  the  election  void,  yet  they  per- 
sisted in  the  choice.  In  the  well-known  debate  re- 
j  lating  to  Steele  for  publishing  " 'ITie  Crisis,"  he  dis- 
i  tinguished  himself  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  added  to 
the  popularity  he  had  before  acquired.  The  schism- 
bill  too  soon  after  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exert- 
ing his  eloquence  and  of  appearing  in  the  character 
of  the  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen  a  revolution  of  politics  took 
place,  and  the  Whig  party  prevailed  both  at  court 
and  in  the  senate.  Walpole  had  before  recommended 
himself  to  the  house  of  Hanover  by  his  zeal  for  its 
cause  when  the  commons  considered  the  state  of  the 
nation  with  regard  to  the  protestant  succession  ;  and 
he  had  now  the  honour  of  procuring  the  assurance 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  house  to  the  new  king,  which 
attended  the  address  of  condolence  and  congratula- 
tion. It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
his  promotion  took  place  soon  after  the  king's  ar- 
rival; and  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver*^'  and  paymaster-general  of  all  the  guards  and 
tfarrisons,  and  of  all  the  other  land  forces  in  Great 
Britain,  paymaster  of  the  royal  hospital  at  Chelsea, 
and  also  a  privy  counsellor.  On  the  opening  of  a 
new  parliament  a  committee  of  secrecy  was  chosen, 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry,  of 
which  Walpole  was  appointed  chairman  :  and,  by  his 
management,  articles  of  impeachment  were  read 
against  the  earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford.  The 
eminent  service  he  was  thcmght  to  have  done  the 
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nation  and  the  crown  by  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  those  ministers,  who  were  deemed  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  the  peace,  was  rewarded  by  the  extraor- 
dinary promotions  of  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury and  chancellor  and  under  treasurer  of  the 
exchequer. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  acquired  full  ministerial 
power,  being  appointed  first  lord  commissioner  of 
the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and 
when  the  king  went  abroad  in  1723,  he  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  lords  justices  for  the  administration 
of  government,  and  was  sworn  sole  secretary  of  state. 
About  this  time  he  received  another  distinguished 
mark  of  the  royal  favour;  his  eldest  son,  then  on  his 
travels,  being  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Walpole  of  Walpole.  In  1725  he  was  made  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  the  year  after  knight  of  the  Garter. 
The  measures  of  his  administration  during  the  long 
time  he  remained  prime  or  rather  sole  minister,  have 
been  often  canvassed  with  all  the  severity  of  critical 
enquiry.  Though  he  had  been  called  "the  father 
of  corruption,"  which,  however,  he  was  not,  but 
certainly  a  great  improver  of  it,  and  is  said  to  have 
boasted  that  he  knew  every  man's  price ;  yet,  in 
1742,  the  opposition  prevailed,  and  he  was  not  any 
longer  able  to  carry  a  majority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. He  then  resigned  all  his  places,  but  he  was 
soon  after  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  most  of  his 
friends  and  dependents  continued  in  their  places. 
The  king  also  granted  him  a  pension  of  4000Z.,  in 
consideration  of  his  long  and  faithful  services.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  tranquillity  and 
retirement,  and  died  in  1745. 


WALPOLE,  HORACE,  earl  of  Orford.— This 
celebrated  literary  nobleman  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  born  in  17 IS.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
nearly  all  the  continental  cities.  On  his  return  he 
entered  parliament,  and  was  remarkable  for  consist- 
ency in  his  politics,  always  adhering  to  the  Whig 
party.  He  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  time  at 
his  favourite  residence  at  Strawberry  Hill.  His 
principal  works  are,  "yEdes  Walpoliana,"  "Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  "  The  Castle  of 
Otranto,"  "  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  King  Richard  III.,"  and  "Anecdotes  of  Painting." 
His  death  took  place  in  March  1797. 

WALSH,  WILLIAM,  an  English  critic  and  poet, 
who  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh,  of  Abberley  at 
Worcestershire,  and  was  born  about  1663.  He  be- 
came a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  college  at 
Oxford  in  1678,  but  left  the  university  without  a 
degree,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  London  and  at 
home.  He  became,  in  Dryden's  opinion,  "the  best 
critic  in  the  nation,"  and  he  was  not  merely  a  critic 
or  a  scholar.     He  was  also  a  member  of  parliament. 


and  a  courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native 
county  in  several  parliaments ;  in  another  the  repre- 
sentative of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  the  horse  to  Queen  Anne  under  the  duke  of 
Somerset.  Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have  been 
a  zealous  friend  to  the  revolution,  but  his  political 
ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or  kindness  for 
Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  dissertation  on  Virgil's 
Pastorals.  In  1705  he  commenced  a  correspondence 
with  Pope.  These  letters  are  written  upon  the  pas- 
toral comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those  pastorals 
which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to  publish.  Pope 
always  retained  a  grateful  memory  of  Walsh's  notice, 
and  mentioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces  among 
those  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies. 

" Granville  the  polite, 

And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write." 

In  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism"  he  had  given  him 
more  splendid  praise,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
learned  commentator,  sacrificed  a  little  of  his  judg- 
ment to  his  gratitude.     The  time  of  his  death  is  not 

WALSINGHAM  SIR  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated 
statesman,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  born  at  Chislehurst,  in  Kent,  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  and  spent  some  time  at  King's 
college,  Cambridge;  but,  to  complete  his  education, 
travelled  for  some  time  and  acquired  various  lan- 
guages and  great  accomplishments.  These  soon 
recommended  him  to  Cecil ;  and  under  him  he  was 
employed  ^in  many  important  affairs  of  state.  He 
resided  as  ambassador  in  France,  during  the  civil 
wars  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  1570  he  was  sent  a 
second  time  there  in  the  same  capacity.  His  nego- 
tiations and  dispatches  during  that  embassy  were 
collected  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  published  in 
1655,  under  the  title  of  "The  Complete  Ambassador: 
or,  two  Treatises  of  the  intended  Marriage  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  of  glorious  Memory;  comprised  in  Letters 
of  Negociation  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  her  Re- 
sident in  France.  Together  with  the  Answers  of  the 
Lord  Burleigh,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  others.  Wherein,  as  in  a  clear  Mirrour, 
may  be  seen  the  Faces  of  the  two  Courts  of  England 
and  France,  as  they  then  stood ;  with  many  remark- 
able Passages  of  State,  not  at  all  mentioned  in  any 
History." 

In   1573  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state  and   sworn  a  privy-counsellor. 
He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of 
his  country  and  his  queen,  and  by  his  vigilance  and 
address  preserved  her  crown  from  conspiracy.     "  To 
him,"  says  Dr.  Lloyd,  "mens'  faces  spoke  as  well  as 
their  tongues,  and  their  countenances  were  indexes 
of  their  hearts.     He  would  so  beset  men  with  ques- 
tions, and  draw  them  on,  that  they  discovered  them- 
:  selves  whether  they  answered  or  were  silent.      He 
j  maintained  fifty-three  agents,  and  eighteen  spies  in 
I  foreign  courts ;  and  for  two  pistoles  and  under,  had 
all  the  private  papers  in  Europe."     He  was  at  first  a 
I  favourer  of  the  "puritan  party,  to  whom  he  offered, 
I  in  the  queen's  name,  that,  provided  they  would  con- 
■  form  in  other  points,  the  three  ceremonies  of  kneeling 
I  at  the  communion,  wearing  the  surplice,  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  should  be  laid  aside. 
But  they  replying  to  these  concessions  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Moses,  "  that  they  would  not  leave  so  much 
'  as  a  hoof  behind,"  he  therefore  withdrew  in  a  great 
I  measure  from  them.     He  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
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to  the  Netherlands  in  1578,  and  in  1581  went  a  third 
time  as  ambassador  to  France,  to  treat  respecting  a 
marriage  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  to  conclude  a  league,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, between  both^  kingdoms.  In  1583  he  was 
despatched  into  Scotland  to  secure  their  young  and 
inexperienced  king  from  evil  counsellors.  "  He 
could,"  as  Lloyd  says,  "  as  well  fit  the  humour  of 
King  James  with  passages  out  of  Xenophon,  Thucy- 
dides,  Plutarch,  or  Tacitus,  as  he  could  that  of  Henry 
king  of  France  with  Rabelais'  conceits,  or  the  Dutch 
with  mechanical  discourses."  Every  attempt  to  pro- 
mote the  trade  and  navigation  of  England  was  en- 
couraged by  this  statesman.  Hakluyt  particularly 
in  making  discoveries,  and  Gilbert  in  settling  in 
Newfoundland,  had  his  patronage  and  assistance. 
He  founded  a  divinity  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  pro- 
vided a  library  for  King's  college,  Cambridge.  Be- 
sides his  other  employments,  he  was  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  of  the  Garter  ;  yet  he 
died  so  poor  in  1589,  that,  on  account  of  his  debts, 
he  was  buried  privately  by  night  in  St  Paul's  church, 
without  any  funeral  solemnity. 


WALTON,  BRIAN,  a  learned  English  bishop, 
who  was  born  at  Cleaveland,  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  1600.  He  entered  first  of  Magdalen, 
and  then  of  Peter  House  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  1623.  He  subse- 
q\iently  became  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Sandon  in  Essex  ;  to  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  admitted  in  1635.  In  1639  he  was  made  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  at  which  time  he  was  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  possessed 
also  another  branch  of  knowledge,  which  made  him 
very  acceptable  to  the  clergy  :  he  was  well  versed  in 
the  English  laws,  especially  those  which  related  to  the 
patrimony  and  liberties  of  the  church.  During  the 
controversy  between  the  clergy  and  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  London  about  the  tithes  of  rent,  he  was  a 
very  industrious  and  active  partisan  of  the  former. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  house  of  commons  as  a  delinquent, 
and  was  sequestered  from  his  living  of  St.  Martin's 
Orgar,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  London;  but 
whether  he  went  to  Oxford  directly,  or  to  his  living 
of  Sandon  in  Essex,  is  not  known.  In  1645  he  was 
incorporated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  formed  the  plan  of  publishing  the  Po- 
lyglott  Bible  ;  and  upon  the  ruin  of  the  king's  cause 
he  retired  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Fuller,  his  father-in- 
law,  who  resided  in  London,  where,  though  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  the  prevailing  party,  he  lived 
to  complete  the  "  Biblia  Polyglotta,"  v/hich  was 
published  in  1657,  in  six  volumes  folio.  In  this  great 
work,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  correcting  of  it  at  the 
press,  and  the  collating  of  copies,  he  had  the  assist- 
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ance  of  several  learned  persons  of  that  period.  The 
prolegomena  and  appendix  to  it  were  attacked  in 
1659  by  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  "  Considerations,"  &c., 
who  was  answered  the  same  year  by  Dr.  Walton  in  a 
work  under  the  title  of  "  The  Considerator  Consi- 
dered ;  or  a  Brief  View  of  Certain  Considerations 
upon  the  '  Biblia  Polyglotta,'  the  Prolegomena  and 
Appendix.  Wherein,  among  other  things,  the  Cer- 
tainty, Integrity,  and  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Original  Text  is  defended  against  the  Consequences 
of  Atheists,  Papists,  Anti-Scripturists,  &c.,  inferred 
from  the  Various  Readings  and  Novelty  of  the  He- 
brew Points,  by  the  Author  of  the  said  Considera- 
ations.  The  '  Biblia  Polyglotta'  and  Translations 
therein  exhibited,  with  the  Various  Readings,  Prole- 
gomena, and  Appendix,  Vindicated  from  his  Asper- 
sions and  Calumnies  ;  and  the  Questions  about  the 
Punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  Various  Read- 
ings, and  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Character,  briefly 
Handled." 

After  the  restoration  he  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting the  Polyglott  Bible  to  Charles  II.,  who  made 
him  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  soon  after  promoted 
hira  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  In  September  l66l 
he  went  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  a  body  of  gentry,  clergy,  militia,  both  of 
the  city  and  country.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  the  11th  he  was  installed  with  much 
ceremony ;  "  a  day,"  saysWood,  "  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  all  the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  England."  The 
distinction,  however,  which  attended  Bishop  Walton, 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  great,  was  short- 
lived ;  for,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  died  at  his 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  on  the  29th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. He  published,  in  1665,  "  Introductio  ad 
Lectionem  Linguarum  Orientalium." 

WALTON,  IS.\AC.— This  celebrated  angler  was 
born  at  Stafford  inAugust  1593.  His  first  settlement  in 
London,  as  a  shopkeeper,  was  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Cornhill.  In  this  situation  he  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  elbow  room,  for  the  shops  over  the  Ex- 
change were  but  seven  feet  and  a  half  long  and  five 
wide.  Here,  however,  he  carried  on  his  trade  till 
the  year  1624,  when  "he  dwelt  on  the  north  side  of 
Fleet  Street,  in  a  house  two  doors  west  of  the  end  of 
Chancery  Lane,  and  abutting  on  a  messuage  known 
by  the  sign  of  the  Harrow."  About  1643  he  left 
London,  and  appears  to  have  retired  altogether  from 
business.  While  he  continued  in  London  his  fa- 
vourite recreation  was  angling,  in  which  he  was  the 
greatest  proficient  of  his  time  ;  and,  indeed,  so  great 
was  his  skill  and  experience  in  that  art  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  writer  on  the  subject  since  his  time  who 
has  not  made  the  rules  and  practice  of  Walton  the  foun- 
dation of  his  work.  It  is  therefore  with  consistency 
that  Langbaine  calls  him  "  the  common  father  of  all 
anglers."  The  river  that  he  seems  mostly  to  have 
frequented  for  this  purpose  was  the  Lea,  which  has 
its  source  above  Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  and  falls  into 
the  Thames  a  little  below  Blackwall. 

In  1653  he  published  his  "Complete  Angler,  or 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation."  This  work  came 
into  the  world  attended  with  encomiastic  verses  by 
several  writers  of  that  period.  The  second  edition 
came  out  in  1655,  the  third  in  1664,  the  fourth  in 
1668,  and  the  fifth  in  1676. 

About  two  years  after  the    restoration  Walton 
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wrote  the  life  of  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  "  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity."  He  was  induced  to  undertake 
this  work  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  an  angler. 
Bishop  King,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says  of  this 
life,  "  I  have  often  seen  Mr.  Hooker  with  my  father, 
who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  from  whom  and 
others  at  that  time  I  have  heard  of  the  most  material 
passages  which  you  relate  in  the  history  of  his 
life."  Sir  William  Dugdale,  speaking  of  the  post- 
humous books  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  refers 
the  reader  "  to  that  seasonable  historical  discourse 
lately  compiled  and  published,  with  great  judgment 
and  integrity,  by  that  much-deserving  person,  Mr. 
Isaac  Walton." 

The  life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert  was  first  published 
in  1670.  Walton  professes  himself  to  have  been  a 
stranger  as  to  the  person  of  Herbert ;  and  though  he 
assures  us  his  life  of  him  was  a  freewill-offering,  it 
abounds  with  curious  information,  and  is  no  way 
inferior  to  the  former.  Two  of  these  lives,  viz.  those 
of  Hooker  and  Herbert,  we  are  told,  were  written 
under  the  roof  of  Walton's  good  friend  and  patron, 
Dr.  George  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester;  which 
particular  seems  to  agree  with  Wood's  account,  that, 
"after  his  quitting  London,  he  lived  mostly  in  the 
families  of  the  eminent  clergy  of  that  time."  "The 
Complete  Angler"  having,  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
three  years,  gone  through  four  editions,  Walton,  in 
the  year  1(576,  and  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his 
age,  was  preparing  a  fifth,  with  additions,  for  the 
press,  when  Mr.  Cotton  wrote  a  second  part  of  that 
work.  It  seems  Mr.  Cotton  submitted  the  manu- 
script to  Walton's  perusal,  who  returned  it  with  his 
approbation  and  a  few  marginal  strictures,  and  in 
that  year  they  were  published  together.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's book  had  the  title  of  "  The  Complete  Angler; 
he'mg  instructions  how  to  angle  for  a  trout  or  gray- 
ling, in  a  clear  stream,  part  II.,"  and  it  has  since 
been  received  as  a  second  part  of  Walton's  book.  In 
the  title-page  is  a  cypher  composed  of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  both  their  names  ;  which  cypher,  Mr.  Cotton 
states,  he  had  cut  in  stone  and  set  up  over  a  fishing- 
house  that  he  had  erected  near  his  dwelling  on  the 
bank  of  the  little  river  Dove,  which  divides  the  coun- 
ties of  Stafibrd  and  Derby. 

Mr.  Cotton's  book  is  a  judicious  supplement  to 
"Walton's,  for  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  Wal- 
ton, though  he  was  so  expert  an  angler,  knew  but 
little  of  fly-fishing  ;  and  indeed  he  is  so  ingenuous  as 
to  confess  that  the  greater  part  of  what  he  has  said 
on  that  subject  was  communicated  to  him  by  Thomas 
Barker,  and  not  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 
And  as  Cotton  lived  in  a  country  where  fly-fishing 
was,  and  is,  almost  the  only  practice,  he  had  not 
only  the  means  of  acquiring,  but  actually  })ossessed 
more  skill  in  the  art,  as  also  in  the  method  of  mak- 
ing flies,  than  most  men  of  his  time.  Walton  was 
now  in  his  eighty-third  year, — an  age  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  might  have  procured  him  a  writ 
of  ease,  and  secured  him  from  all  further  trouble  in 
that  kind,"  when  he  undertook  to  write  the  life  of 
Bishop  Sanderson,  which  was  published,  with  seve- 
ral of  the  bishop's  works  and  a  sermon  of  Hooker's, 
in  1677.  This  work,  far  from  being  deficient  in  any 
of  those  excellencies  that  distinguish  the  former  lives, 
which  were  written  at  a  much  earlier  part  of  the 
author's  life,  abounds  with  the  evidences  of  a  vigor- 
ous imagination,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  memory 
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unimpaired  by  age ;  and  for  the  nervous  sentiments 
and  pious  simplicity  displayed  in  this  work,  let  the 
concluding  paragraph,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
be  considered  as  a  specimen: — "  Thus  this  pattern  of 
meekness  and  primitive  innocence  changed  this  for 
a  better  life.  It  is  now  too  late  to  wish  that  mine 
may  be  like  his,  for  I  am  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
my  age,  and  God  knows  it  hath  not ;  but  I  most 
humbly  beseech  Almighty  God  that  my  death  may  : 
and  I  do  earnestly  beg,  that  if  any  reader  shall  re- 
ceive any  satisfaction  from  this  very  plain,  and  as 
true  relation,  he  will"  be  so  charitable  as  to  say 
Amen."  In  16S3,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old, 
W^alton  published  "  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  a  pas- 
toral history,  in  smooth  and  easy  verse,  written  long 
since  by  John  Chalkhil,  Esq.,  an  acquaintant  and 
friend  of  Edmund  Spenser."  He  lived  but  a  very 
short  time  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  for  he 
ended  his  days  on  the  15th  of  December,  16S3. 

WARBURTON,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  Engli.sh 
prelate,  who  was  born  at  Newark-upon-Trent  in  1698. 
He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  but,  not 
finding  it  adapted  to  his  taste,  he  abandoned  it,  and 
in  1723  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  church.  In 
1724  his  first  work,  consisting  of  translations  from 
Caesar,  Pliny,  Claudian,  and  others,  appeared,  und^r 


the  title  of  "  Miscellaneous  Translations  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  from  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  and  Historians." 
It  is  dedicated  to  his  early  patron,  Sir  Robert  Sutton, 
and  appearsf  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  first 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  About  1726  he  came  to 
London,  and  was  introduced  to  Concanen,  and  se- 
veral others  of  Pope's  enemies.  In  1727  his  second 
work,  entitled  "A  Critical  and  Philosophical  En- 
quiry into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles,  as 
related  by  Historians,"  &c.,  was  published,  and  was 
also  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  and  on  the  25th 
of  April,  1728,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  in  the  king's 
list  of  masters  of  arts,  created  at  Cambridge  on  his 
majesty's  visit  to  that  university.  In  June,  the  same 
year,  he  was  presented  by  Sir  Robert  Sutton  to  the 
rectory  of  Burnt  Broughton,  in  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln ;  a  living  worth  200/.  a  year,  which  he  retained 
till  his  death,  at  which  he  spent  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  in  studious  retirement,  devoted  entirely  to 
letters,  and  there  planned,  and  in  part  executed, 
some  of  his  most  important  works.     Several  years 
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elapsed,  after  obtaining  this  preferment,  before  Mr. 
Warburton  appeared  again  in  the  world  as  a  writer. 
In  1736  he  exhibited  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  which  he  printed  in  the  "  Biblio- 
theque  Britannique,  on  Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des 
Savans  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  pour  les  Mois  Juillet, 
Aout,  et  Septembre,  173G.  A  la  Haye."  The  de- 
sign never  was  completed.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  a  let- 
ter to  him,  dated  April  1737,  returns  him  thanks  for 
his  letters  as  well  as  the  journal,  "  which,"  says  he, 
"  came  to  my  hands  soon  after  the  date  of  my  last. 
I  had  before  seen  the  force  of  your  critical  genius 
very  successfully  employed  on  Shakspeare,  but  did 
not  know  you  had  ever  tried  it  on  the  Latin  authors. 
I  am  pleased  with  several  of  your  emendations,  and 
transcribed  them  into  the  margin  of  my  editions, 
though  not  equally  with  them  all.  It  is  a  laudable 
and  liberal  amusement  to  try  now  and  then  in  our 
reading  the  success  of  a  conjecture  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  generality  of  the  old  writers,  it  can 
hardly  be  thought  a  study  fit  to  employ  a  life  upon, 
at  least  not  worthy,  I  am  sure,  of  your  talents  and 
industry,  which,  instead  of  trifling  on  words,  seem 
calculated  rather  to  correct  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  the  world."  These  sentiments  of  his  friend  ap- 
pear to  have  had  their  due  weight ;  for,  from  that 
time,  the  intended  edition  was  laid  aside,  and  never 
afterwards  resumed.  In  1736  appeared  his  celebrated 
work  under  the  title  of  "The  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State  ;  or  the  Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Esta- 
blished Religion  and  a  Test-law,  demonstrated  from 
the  Essence  and  End  of  Civil  Society,  upon  the  Fun- 
damental Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions," in  three  parts :  the  first  treating  of  a  civil 
and  religious  society,  the  second  of  an  established 
church,  and  the  third  of  a  test  law.  At  the  end  was 
announced  the  plan  of  "The  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses."  The  first  volume  of  that  work  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1737-8,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Religious  Deist,  from  the  Omission  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  In  six  books. 
By  WilUam  Warburton,  M.  A.,  Author  of  '  The  Al- 
liance between  Church  and  State.'  "  This  work  pro- 
duced several  answers,  and  so  much  abuse  from  the 
authors  of  "  The  Weekly  Miscellany,"  that  in  less 
than  two  months  he  was  obhged  to  defend  himself  in 
"  A  Vindication  of  the  Author  of  'The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses'  from  the  Aspersions  of  the  Country 
Clergyman's  Letter  in  'The  Weekly  Miscellany'  of 
February  14,  1737-8."  Mr.  Warburton's  merit  had 
now  attracted  the  notice  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown,  in  whose  immediate  service  we  find  Iiim  in 
June  1738,  when  he  published  "Faith  Working  by 
Charity  to  Christian  Edification ;  a  Sermon  Preached 
at  the  Last  Episcopal  Visitation  for  Confirmation  in 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  with  a  Preface,  shewing  the 
Reasons  of  its  publication,  and  a  Postscript,  occa- 
sioned by  some  Letters  Lately  Published  in  'The 
Weekly  Miscellany.'  By  William  Warburton,  M.  A., 
Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales." 
A  second  edition  of  "  The  Divine  Legation"  also  ap- 
peared in  November  1738.  In  17-11  the  second  vo- 
lume of  "The  Divine  Legation,"  in  two  pai'ts,  con- 
taining books  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  was  published;  as  also 
a  second  edition  of  the  "AUiance  between  Church 
and  State."  In  1742  he  printed  a  sermon  which  had 
been  preached  at  the  Abbey  church,  on  the  24th  of 


October,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Allen's  favourite  cha- 
rity, the  general  hospital,  or  infirmary.  To  this  ser- 
mon, which  was  published  at  the  request  of  the  go- 
vernors, was  added  "  A  Short  Account  of  the  Na- 
ture, Rise,  and  Progress,  of  the  General  Infirmary  at 
Bath."  In  this  year  also  he  printed  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Origin  of  Books  of  Chivalry,"  at  the  end  of 
Jarvis's  preface  to  "A  Translation  of  Don  Quixote," 
which  Pope  tells  him  he  had  not  got  over  two  para- 
graphs of,  before  he  cried  out,  "  Aut  Erasmus,  aut 
Diabolus."  "  I  knew  you,"  adds  he,  "  as  certainly 
as  the  ancients  did  the  gods,  by  the  first  pace  and 
the  very  gait.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  express  my- 
self in,  but  could  not  omit  this,  which  delighted  me 
so  much."  In  1742  Mr.  Warburton  published  "A 
Critical  and  Philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's 
'  Essay  on  Man,'  in  which  is  contained  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  said  Essay  from  the  Misrepresentations 
of  Mr.  de  Resnel,  the  French  Translator,  and  of  Mr/ 
de  Crousaz,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  the  Commentator." 
It  was  at  this  period,  when  Mr.  W^arburton  had  the 
entire  confidence  of  Pope,  that  he  advised  him  to 
complete  "TheDunciad,"  by  changing  the  hero  and 
adding  to  it  a  fourth  book.  This  was  accordingly 
executed  in  1742,  and  published  early  in  1743,  quar- 
to, with  notes  by  Warburton,  who,  in  consequence 
of  it,  received  his  share  of  the  satire  which  Cibber 
liberally  bestowed  on  both  Pope  and  his  annotator. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  he  published  com- 
plete editions  of  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  the  "  Es- 
say on  Criticism ;"  and,  from  the  specimen  which 
he  there  exhibited  of  his  abilities,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed Pope  determined  to  commit  the  publication 
of  those  works  which  he  should  leave  to  Mr.  War- 
burton's  care.  At  Pope's  desire  he,  about  this  time, 
revised  and  corrected  the  "  Essay  on  Homer,"  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  last  edition  of  that  translation. 
The  publication  of  "The  Dunciad"  was  the  last  ser- 
vice which  Warburton  rendered  Pope  in  his  lifetime. 
After  a  lingering, and  tedious  illness,  the  event  of 
which  had  been  long  foreseen,  that  poet  died  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1744,  and  by  his  will,  dated  the  12th 
of  the  preceding  December,  bequeathed  to  Mr.  War- 
burton one  half  of  his  library,  and  the  property  of  all 
such  of  his  works  already  printed  as  he  had  not  other- 
wise disposed  of  or  alienated,  and  all  the  profits  which 
should  arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed  after  his 
death,  but  at  the  same  time  directed  that  they  should 
be  published  without  any  future  alterations.  In 
1744  his  assistance  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey  was  handsomely 
acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  "  Hudibras."  "  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses"  had  now  been  published 
some  time,  and  various  answers  and  objections  to  it 
had  started  up  from  different  quarters.  In  this  year, 
1744,  Mr.  Warburton  turned  his  attention  to  these 
attacks  on  his  favourite  work,  and  defended  himself 
in  a  manner  which,  if  it  did  not  prove  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  much  humility  or  diffidence,  at  least  de- 
monstrated that  he  knew  how  to  wield  the  weapons 
of  controversy  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  first 
defence  now  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Remarks 
on  Several  Occasional  Reflections,  in  Answer  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  Dr.  Pococke,  the  Master  of 
the  Charter  House,  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  and  others ; 
serving  to  Explain  and  Justify  Divers  Passages  in 
'  The  Divine  Legation'  objected  to  by  those  Learned 
Writers ;  to  which  is  added,  A  General  Review  of 
the  Argument  of  'The  Divine  Legation,'  as  far  as  it 
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is  yet  advanced :  Wherein  is  considered  the  Relation 
the  Several  Parts  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  Whole  ; 
together  with  an  Appendix  in  Answer  to  a  late  Pam- 
phlet entitled  '  An  Examination  of  Mr.  W 's 

Second  Proposition,'"  octavo.  And  this  was  followed 
next  year  by  "  Remarks  on  Several  Occasional  Re- 
flections, in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Drs.  Stebbing  and 
Sykes,  serving  to  Explain  and  Justify  the  Two  Dis- 
sertations in  '  The  Divine  Legation'  concerning  the 
Command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  Son,  and  the 
Nature  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  objected  to  by  those 
Learned  Writers.  Part  IL  and  last."  Both  these 
are  couched  in  those  terms  of  confident  superiority 
which  marked  almost  every  performance  that  fell 
from  his  pen  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At 
this  period  the  kingdom  was  in  great  alarm  on  ac- 
count of  the  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Scotland. 
Those  who  wished  well  to  the  then  established  go- 
vernment found  it  necessary  to  exert  every  effort 
which  could  be  used  against  the  invading  enemy. 
The  clergy  were  not  wanting  on  their  part,  and  no 
one  did  more  service  than  Mr.  Warburton,  who 
printed  three  sermons  at  this  important  crisis.  1. 
"  A  Faithful  Portrait  of  Popery,  by  which  it  is  seen 
to  be  the  Reverse  of  Christianity  as  it  is  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Morality,  Piety,  and  Civil  Liberty.  A  Ser- 
mon Preached  at  St.  James's  Church,  W^estminster, 
Oct.  1745."  2.  "A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Pre- 
sent Unnatural  Rebellion,  &c.,  preached  in  Mr.  Al- 
len's Chapel  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  Nov.  1745, 
and  published  at  his  request."  3.  "  The  Nature  of 
National  Offences  truly  stated.  A  Sermon  preached 
on  the  General  Fast-Day,  Dec.  18th,  1745."  In 
April  1 746  he  was  unanimously  called  by  the  society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  to  be  their  preacher.  In  November 
he  published  "  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Thanks- 
giving appointed  to  be  observed  the  9th  of  October, 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Late  Unnatural  Rebelhon." 
In  1 747  appeared  his  edition  of  "  Shakspeare"  and 
his  "  Preface  to  Clarissa,"  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  "  A  Letter  from  an  Author  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament  concerning  Literary  Property,"  also  "  A 
Preface  to  Mrs.  Cockburn's  Remarks  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Reasonings  of  Dr.  Rutherforth's  '  Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,'  "  &c.,  and  "A 
Preface  to  a  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  and 
Practice  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers  concerning  the 
Nature  of  a  Future  State,  and  their  Method  of  Teach- 
ing by  Double  Doctrine."  In  1748  a  third  edition 
of  "The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  corrected 
and  enlarged."  In  1749  a  very  extraordinary  attack 
was  made  on  the  moral  character  of  Pope  from  a  quar- 
ter whence  it  could  be  the  least  expected.  His  "  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,"  Lord  Bolingbroke,  pub- 
lished a  book  which  he  had  formerly  lent  Pope  in  MS. 
The  preface  to  this  work,  written  by  Mallet,  con- 
tained an  accusation  of  Mr.  Pope's  having  clandes- 
tinely printed  an  edition  of  his  lordship's  perform- 
ance without  his  leave  or  knowledge.  A  defence  of 
the  poet  soon  after  made  its  appearance,  which  was 
universally  ascribed  to  Warburton,  and  was  after- 
wards owned  by  him.  It  was  called  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  the  Idea 
of  a  Patriot  King,  and  the  State  of  Parties,  occasioned 
by  the  Editor's  Advertisement,"  which  soon  after  pro- 
duced another  pamphlet.  About  this  time  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Middleton's  "  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Miraculous  Powers"  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  which 
was  managed  with  great  warmth  and  asperity  on 


both  sides,  and  not  much  to  the  credit  of  either  party. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Warburton  published  an  ex- 
cellent work,  written  with  a  degree  of  candour  and 
temper,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  he  did  not  always 
exercise.  The  title  of  it  was  "  Julian ;  or,  a  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery  Erup- 
tion which  defeated  the  Emperor's  attempt  to  Re- 
build the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  1750."  A  second 
edition,  with  additions,  appeared  in  1751,  in  which 
year  he  gave  the  public  his  edition  of  "  Mr.  Pope's 
Works,  with  Notes,"  and  in  the  same  year  printed 
"  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  inserted 
in  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  '  The  Argument  of  the  Di- 
vine Legation  fairly  stated,'  "  &c.,  and  "  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Prophecies  of  Evans,  the  Welch  Pro- 
phet in  the  last  century,"  the  latter  of  which  after- 
wards subjected  him  to  much  ridicule.  In  1753  Mr. 
Warburton  published  the  first  volume  of  a  course  of 
sermons  preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  entitled  "The 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  occa- 
sionally Opened  and  Explained  ;"  and  this,  in  the 
subsequent  year,  was  followed  by  a  second.  After 
the  public  had  been  some  time  promised  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works,  they  were  about  this  time  printed. 
The  known  abihties  of  this  nobleman  had  created 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  many  people  of  (the 
pernicious  effects  of  his  doctrines,  and  nothing  but 
the  appearance  of  his  whole  force  could  have  con- 
vinced-his  friends  how  little  there  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  arguments  against  religion  so  weakly  supported. 
The  personal  enmity  which  had  been  excited  many 
years  before  between  the  peer  and  Mr.  Warburton  had 
caused  the  former  to  direct  much  of  his  reasoning 
against  two  works  of  the  latter.  Many  answers  were 
soon  published,  but  none  with  more  acuteness  and 
solidity  than  "  A|,View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philo- 
sophy in  Two  Letters  to  a  Friend,  1754."  The  third 
and  fourth  letters  were  published  in  1753,  with  ano- 
ther edition  of  the  two  former;  and  in  the  same  year 
a  smaller  edition  of  the  whole,  which,  though  pub- 
lished without  a  name,  was  universally  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Warburton,  and  afterwards  publicly  owned  by 
him.  At  this  advanced  period  of  his  life  that  prefer- 
ment which  his  abilities  might  have  claimed,  and 
which  had  hitherto  been  withheld,  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching towards  him.  In  1754  he  was  appointed 
one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  in 
the  following  year  Avas  presented  to  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham.  About  the  same  time  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Dr.  Herring, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  a  new  impres- 
sion of  "  The  Divine  Legation"  having  been  called 
for,  he  printed  a  fourth  edition  of  the  first  part  of  it, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  divided  into  two  volumes, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke ;  and  in 

1756  "  Natural  and  Civil  Events  the  Instruments  Oi 
God's  Moral  Government,  a  Sermon  preached  on  the 
Last  Public  Fast-Day  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel."     In 

1757  a  pamphlet  was  published,  called  "  Remarks  on 
Mr.  David  Hume's  'Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of 
Religion,'"  which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  of 
marginal  observations  made  by  Dr.  Warburton  on 
reading  Mr.  Hume's  book,  and  which  gave  so  much 
offence  to  the  author  animadverted  upon,  that  he 
thought  it  of  importance  enough  to  deserve  particu- 
lar mention  in  the  short  account  of  his  life.  In  the 
same  year  Dr.  Warburton  was  advanced  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Bristol,  and  in  1758  re-pubhshed  the  second 
part  of  "The  Divine  Legation,"  divided  into  two 
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parts,  with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Mansfield.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  following  year  Dr.  Warburton 
received  the  honour  of  being  dignified  with  the  mitre, 
and  promoted  to  the  vacant  see  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  consecrated  on  the  20th  of  January,  1760,  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  preached  before  the 
house  of  lords.  In  the  next  year  he  printed  "  A  Ra- 
tional Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  12mo.  In  1762  he 
published  "  The  Doctrine  of  Grace ;  or,  the  Oflfice 
and  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Vindicated  from 
the  Insults  of  Infidelity  and  the  Abuses  of  Fanati- 
cism ;"  and  in  the  succeeding  year  drew  upon  him- 
self much  censure  from  the  popular  party  on  account 
of  his  complaint  in  the  house  of  lords  against  Mr. 
Wilkes  for  putting  his  name  to  certain  notes  on  the 
infamous  "  Essay  on  Woman."  In  1776  he  gave  a 
new  edition  of  "  The  Alliance  between  Church  and 
State,"  and  "  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Incor- 
porated Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 2 1st."  The  next  year  produced  a  third  volume 
of  his  Sermons,  dedicated  to  Lady  Mansfield ;  and 
with  this,  and  a  single  sermon  preached  at  St.  Law- 
rence, Jewry,  on  Thursday  in  1767,  before  his  royal 
highness,  Edward,  duke  of  York,  president,  and 
the  governors  of  the  London  Hospital,  &c.,  he 
closed  his  literary  labours.  His  faculties  continued 
unimpaired  for  some  time  after  this  period  ;  and  in 
1769  he  gave  considerable  assistance  to  Mr.  RufF- 
head  in  his  "  Life  of  Mr.  Pope."  He  also  transferred 
500Z.  to  Lord  Mansfield,  Judge  Wilmot,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Yorke,  upon  trust,  to  found  a  lecture  in  the 
form  of  a  course  of  sermons,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
revealed  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  Christian  in 
particular,  from  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  relate  to  the 
Christian  church,  especially  to  the  apostacy  of  papal 
Rome. 

To  this  foundation  we  owe  the  admirable  intro- 
ductory letters  of  Bishop  Hurd,  and  the  well-adapted 
continuation  of  bishops  Halifax  and  Bagot,  and  Dr. 
Apthorp.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  a  life 
spent  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  knowledge  fre- 
quently terminates  in  the  loss  of  those  powers,  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  which  are  attended 
to  with  too  strict  and  unabated  a  degree  of  ardour. 
This  was  in  some  degree  the  misfortune  of  Dr.  War- 
burton.  Like  Swift  and  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, he  gradually  sunk  into  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  a  fatigue  to  him  to  enter  into  general  conver- 
sation. There  were,  however,  a  few  old  and  valu- 
able friends,  in  whose  company,  even  to  the  last,  his 
mental  faculties  were  exerted  in  their  wonted  force ; 
and  at  such  times  he  would  appear  cheerful  for 
several  hours,  and  on  the  departure  of  his  friends 
retreat,  as  it  were,  within  himself.  This  melancholy 
habit  was  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son, 
who  died  of  consumption  but  a  short  time  before 
the  ])ishop  himself  died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age. 

Dr  Johnson'  s  character  of  Dr.  Warburton  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  "About  this  time, 
1738,  Warburton  began  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  first  ranks  of  learning.  He  was  a  man  of  vigor- 
.  nus  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  supplied 
by  incessant  and  unlimited  enquiry,  with  wonderful 
extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not 


oppressed  his  imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perspica- 
city. To  every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full 
fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  com- 
binations; and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the 
scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his  know- 
ledge was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and 
his  pursuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cautious. 
His  abilities  gave  him  a  haughty  confidence,  which 
he  disdained  to  conceal  or  mollify ;  and  his  impatience 
of  opposition  disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries 
with  such  contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his 
readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  Eigainst 
the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who  favoured  the 
cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  em- 
peror's determination,  '  oderint  dum  metuant ;'  he 
used  no  allurements  of  gentle  language,  but  wished 
to  compel  rather  than  persuade.  His  style  is  copious 
without  selection,  and  forcible  without  neatness ;  he 
took  the  words  that  presented  themselves :  his  diction 
is  coarse  and  impure,  and  his  sentences  are  unmea- 
sured. Hehad,intheearlypartofhislife,  pleased  him- 
self with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits,  and  corresponded 
with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A  letter  was  produced, 
when  he  had  perhaps  himself  forgotten  it,  in  which 
he  tells  Concanen,  '  Dryden  I  observe  borrows  for 
want  of  leisure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius  ;  Milton 
out  of  pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty.'  And 
when  Theobald  published  Shakspeare,  in  opposition 
to  Pope,  the  best  notes  were  supplied  by  Warburton. 
But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was  to 
change  his  opinion,  and  Pope  was  to  find  a  defender 
in  him  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  rival.  From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  his  commentator,  and  amply 
rewarded  his  kindness  and  his  zeal ;  for  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Murray  (now  Earl  Mansfield),  by 
whose  interest  he  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  his 
estate,  and  by  consequence  a  bishopric :  when  he 
died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  his  works ;  a  legacy 
which  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at  4000Z." 

WARE,  SIR  JAMES,  a  celebrated  antiquary  and 
historian  of  Ireland,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  secretaryto  two  of  the  lord  deputies  of  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  auditor  general  of  that  kingdom. 
He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  l604,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
in  arts.  In  1629  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1632  he 
became,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  auditor  general 
of  Ireland.  In  1639  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy 
council  in  Ireland,  and,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out 
there,  suffered  much  in  his  estate.  In  1644,  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
sent  him  with  two  lords  to  Charles  I.,  who  was  then 
at  Oxford,  about  aflfairs  of  importance  ;  which  being 
concluded  to  their  minds,  they  returned  ;  but  in  their 
return  were  taken  on  the  seas  by  a  j)arliament  ship, 
and  all  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  they  were  detained  eleven  months.  Afterwards 
Sir  James  returned  to  Dublin,  continued  there  for 
some  time,  and  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  de- 
livery of  that  city  to  Colonel  Michael  Jones,  for  the 
parliamentof  England;  but  Jones,  thinking  it  not  safe, 
on  account  of  his  great  attachment  to  the  king,  that 
he  should  remain  there,  commanded  him  to  depart. 
By  virtue  of  his  pass  he  travelled  into  France, 
where  he  continued  a  year  and  half,  mostly  at  Caen, 
sometimes  at  Paris.  In  1651  he  left  that  country, 
came  into  England^  and,  settling  in  London,  com- 
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posed  several  works.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  restored  to  his 
jilaces  of  auditor  general  and  privy  counsellor.  He 
died  at  Dublin,  December  1st.  1666.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  relate  principally  to  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland. 

WARTON,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  English 
writer,  who  was  born,  in  1728,  at  Barenstoke,  in 
Hampshire.  He  was  early  sent  to  Winchester,  after 
which  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1750, 
and  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1767,  but  did  not 
obtain  the  dignified  situation  of  master  of  his  col- 
lege on  its  becoming  vacant  in  1776;  to  which  he 
was  allowed,  from  his  literary  talents,  to  have  some 
claim,  though  he  continued  to  reside  in  it  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  applied  himself  early  in  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  period  at  which  he  ushered  his  several 
productions  into  the  world. 

He  published  five  pastoral  eclogues  in  1745,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  distressed  peasants  in  the  German  war. 
These  eclogues  have  not  appeared  in  any  collection 
of  his  works,  from  which  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
manuscript  copy  of  them  has  been  lost.  In  1747  he 
])ublished  "The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,"  written 
in  1745,  reprinted  in  "  Dodsley's  Collection  ;"  also  a 
poem,  written  at  Oxford,  the  preceding  year,  entitled 
"  The  Progress  of  Discontent,"  and  first  printed  in 
"  The  Student;"  which  was  followed  by  "  Newmar- 
ket," a  satire,  pubhshed  in  1750,  reprinted  in 
"  Pearch's  Collection,"  and  again  in  "  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection." 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  may  revert 
to  past  transactions,  that  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
in  1745  the  members  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
discovered  an  attachment  to  Tory,  if  not  to  Jacobite 
principles ;  and  that,  soon  after  its  suppression,  the 
zeal  of  several  of  the  students  of  one  of  the  colleges 
incurred  the  resentment  of  the  friends  of  the  Hano- 
verian succession,  which  brought  on  a  prosecution 
in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  affixed  a  stigma 
on  the  character  of  the  vice-chancellor  and  several 
of  the  heads  of  houses.  During  the  prevalence  of 
|)arty  rancour  and  animosity,  which,  at  that  time, 
engrossed  the  public  attention,  Mr.  Mason  pub- 
lished his  "  Isis,  an  Elegy ;"  in  which,  after  many 
eulogiums  on  the  celebrated  scholars  she  once  had 
to  boast,  she  deplores  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  her  degenerate  sons. 

■•  Madly  liold 

To  freedom's  foes  internal  orgies  hold." 

To  Mason's  elegy,  highly  and  deservedly  ap- 
plauded at  the  time  of  its  publication,  Warton  replied 
in  his  "  Triumjjh  of  Isis,  an  Elegy,"  equally  en- 
titled to  general  approbation,  and  particularly  his 
eulogium  on  Dr.  King,  which  is  remarkal)ly  bold 
and  animated.  The  poem  was  reprinted  in  "  Pearch's 
Collection."  It  is  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the 
contending  poets.  Mason  and  Warton,  though  these 
works  were  acknowledged  to  be  equal  if  not  superior 
to  any  of  their  other  productions,  each  of  them,  as 
if  by  mutual  consent,  omitted  the  insertion  of  his 
last  mentioned  poem,  when  their  respective  works 
were  first  collected  into  a  volume. 

Warton,  in  1751,  pubhshed  "An  Ode  for  Music, 
performed  at  the  theatre,  Oxford,  July  2,  1751,  being 


the  day  appointed  by  the  late  lord  Crew,  bishop  of 
Durham,  for  the  commemoration  of  the  benefactors 
of  the  university."  In  this  ode,  "  Minerva,"  after  hav- 
ing assisted  Queen  Bonduca  in  a  battle,  is  feigned 
to  request  drink  of  the  river  Isis ;  and,  in  reward  of 
the  favour,  to  piomise  that  her  banks  shall  become 
the  seat  of  learning  and  tlie  pride  of  Britain.  This 
was  followed  in  1753  by  the  "  Union,  or  Select  Scots 
and  English  Poems." 

The  same  year  he  produced  his  observations  on 
the  "  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser ;"  which,  having  after- 
wards corrected  and  enlarged,  he  published,  in  two 
volumes,  in  1762. 

Some  time  before  he  seems  to  have  taken  orders, 
and  to  have  become  fellow  of  his  college;  for,  in  his 
notes  on  Dr.  Johnson's  letter,  preserved  by  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  he  mentions  his  design  of  publishing  a  volume 
of  "  Observations  on  the  best  of  Spenser's  works  ;" 
being  prevented  by  his  taking  pupils.  "I  am  glad 
of  your  hinderance  in  your  Spenserian  design,"  Dr. 
Johnson  writes  him  in  November,  1754,  "  yet  I  would 
not  have  it  delayed." 

It' is  said,  that  at  the  instance  of  Warton,  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  February  1755,  obtained  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  by  diploma  from  the  university  of 
Oxford,  which  was  considered  as  an  honour  of  great 
importance  in  gracing  the  title  page  of  his  dictionary 
that  made  its  appearance  soon  after.  In  1756  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Observer  Observed," 
in  octavo  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  by  the 
university,  poetry  professor,  which  office  he  retained 
the  usual  term  of  ten  years.  When  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
1758,  commenced  his  periodical  work,  "The  Idler," 
Warton  gave  his  assistance  and  contributed  to  it. 
He  also  produced  the  same  year,  "  Inscriptionum 
Metricarum  Delectus,  Accedunt  Notulee,"  and  wrote 
"  A  Panegyric  on  Ale,"  printed  in  "  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection." About  this  time  he  published  "A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winches- 
ter, exhibiting  a  complete  and  comprehensive  detail 
of  their  antiquities  and  present  state,"  octavo,  without 
date  or  name. 

In  1760  he  contributed  "The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,"  to  the  fifth  volume  of  "The  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica."  The  year  following  he  published  "The 
Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Ralph  Bathurst, 
M.  D.,  Dean  of  Wells,  and  President  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford." 

In  1761  he  contributed  to  the  "  Oxford  Collection 
of  Verses,"  a  poem  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham, 
and  verses  on  the  marriage  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  1762.  About  1762  he 
published  "  A  Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide 
to  the  Companion,  being  a  Supplement  to  all  the  Ac- 
counts of  Oxford  hitherto  pubhshed,"  without  a  date, 
a  burlesque  on  Oxford  guides  and  companions.  His 
next  publication  was  "  The  Oxford  Sausage,  or  Se- 
lect Poetical  Pieces,  wTitten  by  the  most  celebrated 
Wits  of  the  University  of  Oxford." 

His  first  clerical  preferment  was  in  1768,  when  he 
was  presented  with  the  vicarage  of  Shalfield,  in  Wilt- 
shire. In  1771  he  pubhshed  an  improved  account 
of  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Founder  of 
Trinity  College,"  chiefly  compiled  from  original  evi- 
dence, with  an  appendix  of  papers  never  before  pub- 
lished. 

The  care,  attention,  and  research,  which  he  exer- 
cised in  forming  an  accurate  detail  of  the  particular 
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incidoTits  in  the  life  of  that  munificent  j)atron  of 
learning,  the  founder  of  Trinity  college,  will  be  per- 
petual mementos  of  his  gratitude  and  assiduity ;  but 
it  cannot  but  be  lamented  that  he  was  urged  by  his 
situation  and  connexions  to  emjtloy  his  thoughts  on 
a  subject  on  which  the  efforts  of  the  most  exalted 
genius  could  stamp  no  real  value.  His  increasing  re- 
])utation,  however,  added  to  the  number  of  his  pa- 
trons ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  ])reseRted  by  the 
earl  of  Lichfield  to  the  rectory  of  Kiddington,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries. 

In  1771  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History 
of  English  Poetry,  from  the  Close  of  the  Eleventh  to 
the  Commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  to 
which  are  prefixed  Two  Dissertations  on  the  Origin 
of  Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe,  and  on  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Learning  into  England."  The  second  volume 
appeared  in  1778,  and  the  third,  which  is  brougiit 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1781.  To  the  third  volume  is  prefixed 
a  third  dissertation  "  On  the  Gesta  Romanorum." 
The  fourth  and  last  volume  was  announced,  as 
"  speedily  to  be  published,"  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  Milton's  smaller  poems,  in  1785  ;  and,  it  is  said,  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  was  actually  printed  off  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  A  contemporary  writer,  of 
some  ability  but  less  candour,  has  undertaken  to 
point  out  a  few  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  these  vo- 
lumes, in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Observations  on  the 
Three  First  Volumes  of  the  History  of  EnglisbPoetry, 
in  a  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  Author,"  4to. ;  bui  from 
a  vindication  of  Warton,  that  appeared  in  various 
communications  in  "The  Gentleman'sMagazine"  for 
1782  and  1783,  it  was  evident  that  this  writer  had 
exaggerated  the  defects  most  illiberally,  and  justly  in- 
curred the  censure  of  acrimonious  criticism. 

In  1777  he  collected  his  poems  into  a  A'olume, 
contaming  miscellaneous  pieces,  odes,  and  sonnets. 
In  this  collection  he  omitted  his  "  Pastoral  Eclogues;" 
the  "  Triumph  of  Isis,"  *'  Newmarket,  a  Satire/' 
"  The  Progress  of  Discontent,"  &c. 

Warton,  as  was  expected  from  his  situation  as  po- 
etry professor  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  engaged 
in  the  controversy  which  took  place  in  1782  respect- 
ing the  poems,  which  were  attributed  by  some  to 
Rowley  and  by  others  to  Chatterton,  and  puljlished 
"  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  at- 
tributed to  Thomas  Rowley  ;  in  which  the  Arguments 
of  the  Dean  of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Bryant  are  examined." 
In  this  enquiry  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Chatterton, 
and  offered  such  cogent  arguments  in  support  of  the 
claim  of  the  latter  as  carried  conviction  to  every  li- 
beral and  unprejudiced  mind.  The  same  year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  living  of  Hill  Farance,  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  produced  his  "  Verses  on  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  Painted  Window  at  New  College,  Oxford." 
Warton's  honours  and  preferments  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  rapid  succession,  as  in  1785  he  was  elected 
Camden  professor  of  ancient  history,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Scott,  and  the  same  year  appointed  poet 
laureate,  on  the  death  of  Whitehead. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  produced  a  very 
learned  and  elaborate  work,  entitled  "  Poems  on  Se- 
veral Occasions,  English,  Latin,  Italian  ;  with  Trans- 
lations by  John  Milton,  viz.  Lycidas,  'L' Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Arcades,  Comus,  Odes,  Sonnets,  Miscel- 
lanies, English  Psalms,  Elegiarum  Lil)er,  Epigram- 
matum  Liljer,  Sylvarum  Liber,  with  Notes,  Critical 
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and  Explanatory,  and  other  Illustrations,  Svo.  1785." 
A  second  edition,  with  corrections  and  improve- 
ments, appeared  after  his  death,  in  1790.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  notes  is  to  explain  Milton's  allu- 
sions, to  illustrate  or  to  vindicate  his  beauties,  to 
point  out  his  imitations,  l)oth  of  others  and  of  him- 
self, to  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction,  and  by  the  ad- 
duction and  juxtaposition  of  parallels,  universally 
gleaned  both  from  his  poetry  and  his  prose,  to  ascer- 
tain his  favourite  words,  and  to  show  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  phraseology.  In  this  arduous  undertaking 
our  author  was  assisted  by  his  brother,  who  enriched 
and  illustrated  his  commentary  by  many  appropriate 
annotations  and  remarks. 

In  May  1790,  after  having  been  some  time  con- 
fined by  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  the  symptoms  a!)ated, 
and  he  was  thought  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  ap- 
peared remarkaljly  cheerful,  and  supped  and  passed 
the  evening  in  the  room  set  apart  for  the  professors 
and  fellows.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  elevea 
he  sunk  in  his  chair;  his  surrounding  friends  thought 
him  only  dosing,  but  on  their  approach  they  found 
that  he  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  and  quite  dead 
on  one  side.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  his 
chamber,  and  continued  insensible  till  his  death,  on 
Friday,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  re-* 
mains  were  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college, 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  official  character. 

The  year  after  his  death  a  new  edition  of  his 
poetical  works  was  jirinted,  including  the  pieces 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  former  of  1777,  and 
the  new  year  and  birth-day  odes  for  1786,  1787,  and 
1788.  They  were  afterwards  reprinted  from  the  edi- 
tion of  1791,  with  his  birth-day  odes  for  17 89  and 
1790,  and  sonnets  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  omit- 
ted in  former  editions. 

The  character  of  Warton  is  thus  described  in  a 
contemporary  publicatlim: — "To  his  friends  he  was 
endeared  by  his  simple,  open,  and  friendly  manners ; 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  by  his  long  re.sidence  and 
many  services ;  and  to  the  public  by  the  valualjle 
additions  which  have  been  made  by  his  talents  to 
English  poetry,  anti(]uities,  and  criticism.  His  mind 
was  more  fraught  with  wit  and  mirth  than  his  out- 
ward appearance  promised.  His  person  was  ua- 
wieldy  and  ponderous,  and  his  countenance  some- 
what inert,  but  the  fascination  of  his  converse  was 
wonderful.  He  was  the  delight  of  the  jovial  Attic 
board,  anniversaries,  music  meetings,  &c.,  and  pos- 
sessed beyond  most  men  the  art  of  communicating 
variety  to  the  dull  sameness  of  an  Oxford  life.  With 
eminent  abilities  and  scholastic  accomplishments  he 
united  those  conciliatory  talents,  that  amiable  socia- 
bility of  manners,  which  covdd,  to  the  claim  of  re- 
spect for  the  author,  add  that  of  esteem  for  the  man. 
He  was  a  liberal  scholar,  an  agreeable  com])anion,  a 
warm  philanthropist,  a  disinterested  Christian,  and 
an  amiable  man."  "  His  social  qualities,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  1790, 
"  had  long  endeared  him  to  the  members  of  his  own 
society,  among  whom  he  constantly  resided.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  solidity  of  his  judgmeni, 
and  the  affability  of  his  temper,  gave  to  all  who  had 
the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance  the  most  pungent 
regret  for  his  irreparable  loss.  His  literary  produc- 
tions have  rendered  him  peculiarly  eminent  as  an 
annotator,  a  biographer,  an  anti(]uary,  and  a  poet ; 
and  he  may  be  de.'^crvedly  considered  as  the  orna- 
ment, not  only  of  the  university,  but  of  the  literary 
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world  at  large.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  the  classical  purity  of  his  taste,  and  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  learning,  that  his  memory  will  be 
for  ever  revered  as  a  profound  scholar  and  a  man  of 
true  genius.  Learning  must  deplore  him  as  one  of 
her  best  and  most  valuable  ornaments." 

We  cannot  close  the  life  of  this  poet  without  giv- 
ing a  specimen  of  his  style  as  a  poet.  It  is  from  his 
ode  "  On  the  Approach  of  Summer  :" — 

"Thee,  April  blithe,  as  long  of  yore, 
Bermuda's  lawns  he  frolick'd  o'er, 
"With  musk}'  necfar-trickling  wing 
fin  the  new  world's  first  dawning  spring). 
To  gather  balm  of  choicest  dews. 
And  patterns  fair  of  various  hues. 
With  which  to  paint,  in  changeful  dye. 
The  youthful  earth's  embroidery  ; 
To  cull  the  essence  of  rich  smells 
In  which  to  dip  his  new-born  bells ;  ' 
Thee,  as  he  skimm'd  with  pinions  tleet, 
He  found  an  infant,  smiling  sweet : 
Where  a  tall  citron's  shade  embrnwn'd 
The  soft  lap  of  the  fragrant  ground. 
There  on  an  amaranthine  bed 
Thee  with  rare  nectarine  juice  he  fed  ; 
Till  soon,  beneath  his  forming  eaie, 
You  bloom'd  a  goddess  debonair ; 
And  then  he  gave  the  blessed  isle 
Aye  to  be  sway'd  beneath  thy  smile; 
There  plao'd  thy  green  and  grassy  shrine. 
With  myrtle  bower'd  and  jessamine  : 
And  to  thy  care  the  task  assign'd 
M'ith  quick'ning  hand,  and  nurture  kind, 
His  roseat  infant-births  to  rear, 
Till  Autumn's  mellowing  reign  appear. 

Haste  thee,  nymph !  and,  hand  in  hand, 
With  thee  lead  a  bu.\om  band; 
Bring  fantastic-footed  Joy, 
With  Sport,  that  yellow-tressed  boy. 
Leisure,  that  through  the  balmy  sky 
Chases  a  crimson  butterfly. 
Bring  Health  that  loves  in  early  dawn 
To  meet  the  milk-maid  on  the  lawn  ; 
Bring  Pleasure,  rural  nymph,  and  Peace, 
Meek,  cottage-loving  shepherdess! 
And  that  sweet  stripling,  Zephyr,  bring, 
Light,  and  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
Bring  the  dear  muse,  that  loves  to  lean 
On  river-margins,  mossy  green. 
But  who  is  she  thatbeaVs  thy  train. 
Pacing  light  the  velvet  plain  ? 
The  pale  pink  binds  her  auburn  hair  ; 
Her  tresses  flow  with  pastoral  air ; 
'Tis  May,  the  grace — confest  she  stands 
By  branch  of  hawthorn  in  her  hands! 
Lo  !  near  her  trip  the  lightsome  dews. 
Their  wings  all  ting'd  iu  Ivis-hues; 
With  whom  the  pow'rs  of  Flora  play, 
And  paint  with  pansies  all  the  way. 

Oft  when  thy  season,  sweetest  queen. 
Has  dress'd  the  groves  in  liv'ry  green  ; 
When  in  each  fair  and  fertile  field 
Beauty  begins  her  hower  to  build  ; 
While  evening,  veilil  in  shadows  bro-\vTi, 
Puts  her  matron-mantle  on, 
And  mists  in  spreading  streams  convey 
More  fresh  the  fumes  of  new-shorn  hay; 
Then,  goddess,  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 
Contemplation  hoar  to  meet, 
As  slow  he  winds,  in  museful  mood. 
Near  the  rush'd  marge  of  Cherwell's  flood  ; 
Or  o'er  old  Avon's  magic  edge. 
Whence  Shakspeare  cull'd  the  spiky  sedge, 
All  playful  yet,  in  years  unripe. 
To  frame  a  shrill  and  simple  pipe. 
There,  through  the  dusk  but  dimly  seen, 
Sweet  ev'ning  objects  intervene  : 
His  wattled  cotes  the  shepherd  plants. 
Beneath  her  elm  the  milk-maid  chants; 
The  woodman,  speeding  home,  awhile 
Rests  him  at  a  shady  stile." 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE.-This  celebrated 
North  American  was  born  in  February  1732,  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Virginia.  He  received  but  a 
limited  education,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  his  native 
state,  with  the  additional  rank  of  major  soon  after- 
wards. The  plenipotentiaries  who  framed  the  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  by  leaving  the  boundaries  of  the 
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British  and  French  territories  in  North  America  un- 
fixed, had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  new  war  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  concluded  a  peace.  The  limits  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana  furnished  a  motive,  or  a  pre- 
text, for  one  of  the  most  successful  but  one  of  the 
most  bloody  and  wasteful  wars  in  which  Great  Bri- 
tain had  ever  been  engaged.  In  the  disputes  which 
arose  between  the  French  and  English  officers  on 
this  subject,  Major  Washington  was  employed  by 
the  governor  of  Virginia  in  a  negotiation  with  the 
French  governor  of  Fort  du  Quesne  (now  Pitsburgh), 
who  threatened  the  English  frontiers  with  a  body  of 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  He  succeeded  in 
averting  the  invasion  ;  but  hostilities  becoming  ine- 
vitable, he  was  in  the  following  year  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  a  regiment  raised  by  the  colony  for 
its  own  defence,  to  the  command  of  which  he  soon 
after  succeeded. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 
America  he  joined  the  cause  of  independence.  To 
detail  his  conduct  in  the  years  which  followed  would 
be  to  relate  the  history  of  the  American  war.  It 
may  be  said  generally,  that  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod after  the  declaration  of  independence  the  affairs 
of  America  were  in  a  condition  so  desperate,  that 
perhaps  nothing  but  the  peculiar  character  of  Wash- 
ington's genius  could  have  retrieved  them.  Activity 
is  the  policy  of  invaders,  and  in  the  field  of  battle 
the  superiority  of  a  disciplined  army  is  displayed. 
But  delay  was  the  wisdom  of  a  country  defendecl  by 
undisciplined  soldiers  against  an  enemy  who  must 
be  more  exhausted  by  time  than  he  could  be  weak- 
ened by  defeat.  It  required  the  consummate  pru- 
dence, the  calm  wisdom,  the  inflexible  firmness,  the 
moderate  and  well-balanced  temper  of  Washington, 
to  embrace  such  a  plan  of  policy,  and  to  persevere 
in  it ;  to  resist  the  temptations  of  enterprise  ;  to  fix 
the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  without  the  attraction 
of  victory ;  to  support  the  spirit  of  the  army  and  the 
people  amidst  those  slow  and  cautious  plans  of  de- 
fensive warfare  which  are  more  dispiriting  than  de- 
feat itself;  to  restrain  his  own  ambition  and  the 
impetuosity  of  his  troops ;  to  endure  temporary  ob» 
scurity  for  the  salvation  of  his  country,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  solid  and  immortal  glory ;  and  to  suffer 
even  temporary  reproach  and  obloquy,  supported  by 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  ap- 
plause of  that  small  number  of  wise  men  whose 
praise  is  an  earnest  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  posterity.  Victorious  generals  easily  acquire  the 
confidence  of  their  army.  Theirs,  however,  is  a  con- 
fidence in  the  fortune  of  their  general.  That  of 
Washington's  was  a  confidence  in  his  wisdom.  Vic- 
tory gives  spirit  to  cowards,  and  even  the  agitations 
of  defeat  sometimes  impart  a  courage  of  despair. 
Courage  is  inspired  by  success,  and  it  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  desperate  exertion  even  by  calamity,  but  it 
is  generally  palsied  by  inactivity.  A  system  of  cau- 
tious defence  is  the  severest  trial  of  human  fortitude. 
By  this  test  the  firmness  of  Washington  was  tried. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  some  of  the 
British  commanders  gave  him  advantages  which  he 
surely  did  not  expect ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
more  than  once  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  annihi- 
late his  army,  merely  by  following  up  their  victories. 
The  issue  of  the  contest  is,  however,  well  known.    ., 

The  conclusion  of  the  American  war  permitted 
Washington  to  return  to  those  domestic  scenes  from 
which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  seems  to  have  had 
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the  power  to  draw  him.  But  he  was  not  allowed 
long  to  enjoy  this  privacy.  One  of  their  own  writers 
tells  us  that  the  whole  system  of  paper  money  was  a 
system  of  puhlic  and  private  frauds.  In  this  state  of 
things,  which  threatened  the  dissolution  of  morality 
and  government,  good  men  saw  the  necessity  of  con- 
centrating and  invigorating  the  supreme  authority. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction  a  convention 
of  delegates  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  which 
strengthened  the  bands  of  the  federal  union,  and 
bestowed  on  congress  those  powers  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  good  government.  Wash- 
ington was  the  president  of  this  convention,  as  he, 
in  three  years  after,  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  under  what  was  called 
"  The  New  Constitution,"  though  it  ought  to  have 
been  called  a  reform  of  the  republican  government, 
as  that  republican  government  itself  was  only  a  re- 
form of  the  ancient  colonial  constitution  under  the 
British  crown.  None  of  these  changes  e.xtended  so 
far  as  an  attempt  to  new-model  the  whole  social  and 
political  system. 

Events  occurred  during  his  chief  magistracy  whicli 
convulsed  the  whole  political  world,  and  which  tried 
most  severely  his  moderation  and  prudence.  The 
French  revolution  took,  place.  Both  friends  and 
enemies  have  agreed  in  stating  that  Washington, 
from  the  beginning  of  that  revolution,  had  no  great 
confidence  in  its  beneficial  operation.  He  must  in- 
deed have  desired  the  abolition  of  despotism,  but  he 
is  not  to  be  called  the  enemy  of  liberty  if  he  dreaded 
the  substitution  of  a  more  oppressive  despotism.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  his  wary  and  practical 
understanding,  instructed  by  the  experience  of  popu- 
lar commotions,  augured  little  good  from  the  daring 
speculations  of  inexperienced  visionaries.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  French  revolution  was  not  adapted  to 
cure  his  distrust.  But  whatever  might  be  his  pri- 
vate feelings  of  repugnance  and  horror,  his  public 
conduct  was  influenced  only  by  his  public  duties. 
As  a  virtuous  man  he  must  have  abhorred  the  system 
of  crimes  which  was  established  in  France.  But  as 
the  first  magistrate  of  the  American  commonwealth, 
he  was  bound  only  to  consider  how  far  the  interest 
and  safety  of  the  people  whom  he  governed  were 
affected  by  the  conduct  of  France.  He  saw  that  it 
was  wise  and  necessary  for  America  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  and  a  beneficial  intercourse  with 
that  great  country,  in  whatever  manner  she  was  go- 
verned, as  long  as  she  abstained  from  committing 
injury  against  the  United  States.  Guided  by  this 
just  and  simple  principle,  uninfluenced  by  the  abhor- 
rence of  crimes  which  he  felt,  he  received  Mr.  Genet, 
the  minister  of  the  French  republic,  and  was  soon 
shocked  by  the  outrages  which  that  minister  com- 
mitted, or  instigated,  or  countenanced,  against  the 
American  government.  The  conduct  of  Washington 
was  a  model  of  firm  and  dignified  moderation.  In- 
sults were  oflTered  to  his  authority  in  official  papers, 
in  anonymous  libels  by  incendiary  declaimers,  and 
by  tumultuous  meetings.  The  law  of  nations  was 
trampled  under  foot.  His  confidential  ministers  were 
seduced  to  betray  him,  and  the  deluded  populace 
were  so  inflamed  by  the  arts  of  their  enemies  that 
they  broke  out  into  insurrection.  No  vexation,  how- 
ever galling,  could  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mind,  or  make  him  deviate  from  the  policy  which  his 
situation  prescribed.  With  a  more  confirmed  autho- 
rity, and  at  the  head  of  a  longer  established  govern- 


ment, he  might  perhaps  have  thought  greater  vigour 
justifiable.  But  in  his  circumstances  he  was  sensible 
that  the  nerves  of  authority  were  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  being  strained.  Persuasion,  always  the  most 
desirable  instrument  of  government,  was  in  his  case 
the  safest;  yet  he  never  over-jjassed  the  line  which 
separates  concession  from  meanness.  He  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  moderation  without  being  be- 
trayed into  pusillanimity.  During  this  turbulent 
period  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  held  from  April  17S9 
till  September  1796. 

The  resignation  of  Washington  in  1796  was  cer- 
tainly a  measure  of  prudence,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  was  beneficial  for  his  country,  in  the  then 
unsettled  state  of  public  affairs.  When  he  retired,  he 
published  a  valedictory  address  to  his  countrymen, 
as  he  had  before  done  when  he  quitted  the  command 
of  the  army  in  1783.  In  these  compositions  the 
whole  heart  and  soul  of  Washington  are  laid  operli 
Other  state  papers  have,  perhaps,  shown  more  spirit 
and  dignity,  more  eloquence,  greater  force  of  genius, 
and  a  more  enlarged  comprehension  of  mind  ;  but 
none  ever  displayed  more  simplicity  and  ingenuous- 
ness, more  moderation  and  sobriety,  more  good  sense, 
more  prudence,  more  honesty,  more  earnest  affection 
for  his  country  and  for  mankind,  more  profound  re- 
verence for  virtue  and  religion,  more  ardent  wishes 
for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  more 
just  and  rational  views  of  the  means  which  alone  can 
effectually  promote  that  happiness. 

From  his  resignation  till  the  month  of  July  1798, 
he  lived  in  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon.  At  this 
latter  period  it  became  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  arm.  They  had  endured,  with  a  patience 
of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the  history  of  states, 
all  the  contumely  and  wrong  which  successive  admi- 
nistrations in  France  had  heaped  upon  them,  and 
the  United  States  resolved  to  arm  by  land  and 
sea.  The  command  of  the  army  was  bestowed  on 
General  Washington,  which  he  accepted.  In  this 
office  he  continued  during  the  short  period  of  his  life 
which  still  remained.  On  Thursday,  the  r2th  Decem- 
ber, 1799,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  his 
throat,  which  became  considerably  worse  the  next 
day  ;  and  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his 
physicians,  he  died  on  Saturday,  the  14th  December, 
1799,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  he  may  be  considered  as  the  founder. 

WATSON,  RICHARD,  an  English  prelate,  who 
was  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  where  he  was  born  in 
1737.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge^  and  subsequently  entered  holy  orders.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  which 
he  much  improved.  His  rise  in  the  church  was  not 
rapid  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Shipley,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  valuable  theological  works,  one  of  which 
was  his  celebrated  "Apology  for  the  Bible."  His 
death  took  place,  at  his  beautiful  seat  of  Calgarth 
Park,  in  July  I8I6. 

WATT,  JAMES.— This  great  improver  of  the 
steam  engine  commenced  his  career  in  humble  life. 
He  was  born  at  Greenock  in  1736,  and  brought  up 
to  the  occupation  of  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker.  After  making  many  important  improve- 
ments in  machinery  he  in  1774  quitted  Glasgow, 
where  he  had  previously  resided,  and  settled  in  th« 
3Sp 
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neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  where  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Boulton.  After  acquiring 
an  immense  fortune,  and  receiving  many  distin- 
guished honorary  distinctions,  he  died  in  ISIQ-  The 
])eople  of  this  country  have  not  been  ungrateful  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  improver  of  the  steam  en- 
gine. A  bronze  statue  has  been  erected  by  sub- 
scription at  Glasgow  ;  another,  of  white  marble,  has 
been  jilaced  in  the  Hunterian  museum  in  the  same 
large  commercial  town ;  and  a  third,  also  of  white 
marble,  was  executed  by  Chantrey  for  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

WATTS,  ISAAC— This  celebrated  divine  was 
born  on  the  7th  of  July,  1674,  at  Southampton, 
where  his  father  kept  a  boarding  school.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  nine  children,  and  was  from  his  infancy 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  theological  learning.  In 
1690  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Mr.  Rowe  in 
London,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age.  After  this  he  left  the  academy,  and  spent 
two  years  in  study  and  devotion  at  the  house  of  his 
father,  who  had  the  happiness  indulged  to  few  ])a- 
rents,  of  living  to  see  his  son  eminent  for  literature 
and  venerable  for  piety. 


He  then  passed  some  time  with  Sir  John  Hartopp 
as  domestic  tutor  to  his  son,  and  in  that  time  parti- 
cularly devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  being  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey, 
preached  the  first  time  on  the  birth-day  that  com- 
pleted his  twenty-fourth  year.  In  about  three  years 
after  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncey,  but,  soon  after 
his  entrance  on  his  charge,  he  was  seized  by  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  re- 
covered. 

This  illness  drew  the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas 
Abney,  who  received  him  into  his  house ;  where, 
with  a  constancy  of  friendship  and  uniformity  of 
conduct  not  often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for 
thirty-si.x  years  with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship 
could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect  could 
dictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years  after- 
wards, but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and  her  daugh- 
ters to  the  end  of  his  life.  From  the  time  of  his 
reception  into  this  family  his  life  was  only  varied  by 
successive  publications. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  authors  that  taught  the 


dissenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of  lan- 
guage. Whatever  they  had  among  them  before, 
whether  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was  commonly  ob- 
scured and  blunted  by  coarseness  and  inelegance  of 
style.  He  showed  them  that  zeal  and  purity  might 
be  expressed  and  enforced  by  polished  diction.  He 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher  of  a  con- 
gregation, and  no  reader  of  his  works  can  doubt  his 
fidelity  or  diligence. 

In  172s  he  received  from  Edinlmrgh  and  Aber- 
deen an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  After  this  event  he  continued 
many  years  to  study  and  to  preach,  and  to  do  good 
by  his  instruction  and  example  ;  till  at  last  the  infirm- 
ities of  age  disabled  him  from  the  more  laborious 
part  of  his  ministerial  functions,  and  being  no  longer 
capable  of  public  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary 
appendant  to  it ;  but  his  congregation  would  not  ac- 
cept the  resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed,  where  he 
expired,  without  pain,  in  November  174S,  in  the  se- 
venty-fifth year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Watts  were,  sometime  after  his 
death,  published  in  six  volumes.  The  principal  of 
them  are  his  "  Logic"  and  "  Improvement  of  the 
Mind ;"  but,  in  point  of  popularity,  his  Psalms  and 
Hymns  far  exceed  the  others. 

WEBBE,  SAMUEL,  a  distinguished  musician, 
who  was  born  in  1740.  He  was  originally  appren- 
ticed to  a  cabinet-maker,  but,  when  he  had  completed 
his  apprenticeship,  turned  his  attention  entirely  to 
music,  which  profession  he  followed  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  I8I6. 

WEBER,  CARL  MARIA  VON.— This  distin- 
guished musician  was  born  in  Holstein  at  the  close 
ofl7S6.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  property, 
gave  him  a  good  education,  and  he  studied  music 
under  Heuschkel.  He  made  some  improvements 
in  lithography,  which  for  a  time  took  his  attention 
from  music,  but  he  returned  to  it  with  new  ardour  in 
1800. 

From  1813  to  1816  he  was  director  of  the  opera  at 
Prague!  His  labours  in  that  capacity  are  represented 
to  have  been  unceasing ;  he  found  confusion  and 
mismanagement;  he  leftorderand  regularity.  Whilst 
there  he  composed  an  opera  called  "  Preciosa,  or  the 
Gipsy  Girl,"  and  his  great  cantata,  "  Kampf  und 
Sieg"  (Battle  and  Victory),  in  honour  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  In  1821  he  obtained  the  permission  of 
his  sovereign  to  produce  the  celebrated  "  Der  Freis- 
chutz"  at  Berlin,  where  it  was  accordingly  performed 
for  the  first  time  on  the  21st  of  June  in  that  year. 
The  reception  it  met  with  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
that  can  be  imagined.  Since  the  production  of  Mo- 
zart's "  Zauberllote,"  no  German  opera  has  obtained 
such  universal  applause.  Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich, 
and  Stutgard,  soon  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Ber- 
lin audience,  and  Weber  was  at  once  elevated  above 
all  his  German  contemporaries.  The  proud  eminence 
which  he  had  so  ardently  sought,  and  for  which  he 
had  so  laboriously,  so  indefatigably  studied,  was  at 
last  obtained ;  the  musical  reputation  of  his  country 
was  vindicated,  and  his  genius  achieved  the  distinc- 
tion it  so  richly  merited. 

His  next  opera  was  "  Euryanthe,"  which  was 
])roduccd  at  Vienna,  on  the  25th  of  October,  182.3. 
The  success  it  met  with  on  its  first  representation 
was  certainly  not  commensurate  with  the  reputation 
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he  had  obtained.  The  fi;reat  success  of  "  Der  Freis- 
chiitz"  on  the  continent,  induced  tlie  i)ro])rietors  of 
the  Enghsh  Opera  house  to  produce  it  upon  their 
stage  during  the  summer  of  1824,  when  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  success  which  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  every  one.  It  was  performed  night 
after  niglit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and 
upon'  the  opening  of  the  winter  theatres  was  pro- 
duced at  both  of  them.  The  proprietors  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  anxious  to  secure  a  musician  of 
such  unquestionable  ability,  invited  him  to  visit 
England,  and  compose  an  opera  for  the  English 
stage.  The  offer  was  accej)ted  ;  and  early  in  tiie 
5'ear  182C,  although  then  labouring  under  a  severe 
pulmonary  affection,  he  arrived  in  London  to  fulfil 
his  engagement.  His  first  public  appearance  was 
on  the  9th  of  March,  when  he  met  with  a  reception 
which  did  honour  as  well  to  the  "  mighty  master" 
as  to  the  ])eople  who  had  been  delighted  by  the 
efforts  of  his  genius.  The  modest  and  unassuming 
AYeber  shrunk  from  the  enthusiastic  })laudits  with 
which  he  was  received,  and  endeavoured  to  transfer 
to  the  performers  the  unanimous  and  overwhelm- 
ing approbation  which  the  audience  intended  for 
himself. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  new  opera,  which  he  had 
written  expressly  for  performance  in  this  country, 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  Weber  him- 
self presiding  in  the  orchestra.  The  plot  is  founded 
upon  an  old  French  romance,  the  incidents  of  which 
furnished  Wieland,  the  German  })oet,  with  the  found- 
ation of  his  poem  "  Oberon,"  which  is  also  the  title 
given  to  the  new  opera.  This  opera  closed  Weber's 
labours,  with  the  exception  of  a  song  from  Moore's 
"  Lalla  Rookh,"  commencing,  "  From  Chindara's  war- 
bling fount  I  come  ;"  to  which  he  composed  the  music 
for  Miss  Stephens.  The  disorder  under  which  he 
laboured  upon  his  arrival  in  England  continued  to 
increase,  aided  perhaps  by  the  variations  of  our  cli- 
mate, and  the  e.xcitement  of  composition ;  both  of 
which,  without  doubt,  operated  very  perniciously 
upon  a  frame  already  debilitated.  He  became  anx- 
ious to  return  to  his  native  country,  in  which  he 
had  left  his  wife  and  two  children ;  and  though  his 
friends  were  apprehensive  that  a  removal  was  im- 
possible, Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June,  was  fixed  for 
the  attempt.  The  prospect  of  a  return  home  seemed 
to  animate  him,  and  his  continued  cheerfulness 
banished  the  thought  of  any  immediate  danger;  but 
Providence  had  destined  that  a  foreign  country 
should  be  honoured  with  the  custody  of  his  remains. 
On  Friday,  the  3rd  of  June,  1S26,  the  symptoms  of 
his  disorder  assumed  somewhat  of  an  alarming  ap- 
pearance ;  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  room,  but 
still  immediate  dissolution  was  not  apprehended. 
On  Sunday  evening,  the  5th,  he  was  left  at  eleven 
o'clock,  in  good  spirits,  and  at  seven  the  ne.xt  morn- 
ing was  found  dead  upon  his  pillow,,  his  head  resting 
upon  his  hand,  as  though  he  had  passed  from  life 
without  a  struggle. 

WEDGWOOD,  JOSIAH,  a  manufacturer  of  pot- 
tery, who  materially  improved  the  art  in  this  country. 
He  was  born  in  1730,  and  obtained  his  first  patent 
about  thirty-six  years  afterwards.  He  built  a  village 
called  Etruria,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  carried  on 
his  business  and  produced  the  most  costly  works  of 
art.     Mr.  Wedgwood  died  January  3rd,  1795. 

WEEVER,  JOHN,  an  industrious  antiquary,  who 
was  born  in  157G,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.     He 
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is  principally  known  by  his  work  on  "Ancient  Fune- 
ral Monuments."     Mr.  Weever  died  in  1G32. 

WELLS,  EDWARD,  a  theological  writer,  who  was 
born  at  Corsham,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1662.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  ultimately  proceeded  to 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  D.D.  Having 
been  presented  with  the  living  of  Cotesbach,  he 
entered  warmly  into  controversial  divinity  ;  but  his 
work  "On  the  Geography  of  the  Holy  Scriptures" 
has  been  most  admired.     He  died  in  1727 

WERNER,  ABR.\HAM  GOTTLOB.  a  celebrated 
German  mineralogist,  who  was  born  in  1750.  He 
early  in  life  published  a  work  on  the  external  cha- 
racters of  minerals,  which  he  made  the  basis  of  a  new 
system,  and  in  17S0  produced  a  translation  of  Cron- 
stadt's  "  Mineralogy."  From  this  period  he  was  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  natural  history  j)ursuits  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  IS  17. 

WESLEY,  JOHN.— This  celebrated  founder  of 
the  most  numerous  division  of  the  English  method- 
ists,  was  born  on  the  17th  of  June,  1703.     He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of 
Epworth  in  Lincolnshire.     Although  his  father  was 
a  man  of  considerable  hterary  attainments,   being 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  various  works  in 
verse,  it  was  to  his  mother,  a  woman  of  a  much  more 
zealous  and  active  character  than  her  husband,  that 
Wesl£y  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  early  education, 
and  probably  also  for  the  seeds  of  many  of  his  distin- 
guished mental  habits.    After  receiving  a  systematic 
elementary  tuition  from  his  mother,  John  Wesley  was 
sent  to  the  Charter  House,  from  whence  he  removed, 
at  the  usual  time,  to  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  diligence 
and  success  as  a  student,  showing  from  the  first,  in  the 
distribution  of  his  time,  the  same  punctual  and  per- 
severing regard   to  method  by  means  of  which  he 
mainly  achieved  all  the  greater  objects  of  his  life. 
The  reading  of  some  religious  works,  and  especially 
of  Law's  "  Serious  Call,"  awakened  in  him  a  strong 
spirit  of  religious  fervour;  and  he  formed  that  asso- 
ciation with  a  number  of  his  college  acquaintances, 
of  similar  views  and  feelings,  to  which,   from  the 
punctilious  regularity  of  the  members  in  their  devo- 
tions and  general  demeanour,  the  epithet  of  "  me- 
thodists"  was  given  as  a  name  of  reproach  by  the 
wits  of  the  university.     As  has  happened  in  other 
cases,  the  objects  of  the  intended  satire  were  much 
too  earnest  in  the  views  they  had  adopted  to  feel  or 
to  regard  any  point  of  ridicule  which  it  might  be 
supposed  to  possess,  and  frankly  adopted  the  nick- 
name thus  bestowed  upon  them  Ijy  their  oj)ponents 
as  their  proper  designation.     Among  their  number, 
besides    Wesley,  was    the   afterwards  equally  cele- 
brated George  Whitefield.  We  cannot  here  attempt  to 
pursue  minutely  the  remainder  of  the  course  of  Wes- 
ley's busy  life.     Sufifice  it  to  say,  that  having  com- 
menced his  public  labours  as  a  religious  teacher  in 
the  newly-formed  colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  in 
the  year  1735,  he  pursued  for  some  time  a  course  of 
almost  constant  journeying  and  preaching  among 
the  Indians. 

During  his  voyage  to  Georgia  he  had  met  with  a 
company  of  Moravians,  with  whose  jjehaviour  he  was 
greatly  delighted,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he 
met  with  a  new  company  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Germany.  From  them  he  seems  to  have  learned 
some  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  particularly  instan- 
taneous conversion,  and  assurance  of  pardon  for  sin. 
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These  discoveries  made  liira  desirous  to  go  to  the 
fountain-head  of  such,  and  accordingly  he  went  to 
Germany  and  visited  the  settlements  of  the  Mora- 
vians. In  1738  he  returned  to  London  and  began 
with  great  diligence  to  preach  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  just  learned.  In  his  "  Journals"  he  re- 
cords the  whole  progress  of  his  ministry.  Great 
success  attended  his  preaching,  and  yet  some  are 
said  to  have  been  "born  again"  in  a  higher  sense, 
and  some  only  in  a  lower.  But  in  this  anomalous 
spirit  he  was  called  on  to  assist  Mr.  Whitefield,  who 
had  begun  his  career  of  field-preaching  at  Bristol, 
and  was  now  about  to  return  to  Georgia.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley trod  in  Whitefield's  irregular  steps  at  Bristol ; 
though  he  confesses  that  he  had  been  so  tenacious 
of  decency  and  order  that  he  should  have  thought 
the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  not  done  in  a 
church. 

The  multitudes  which  attended  the  preaching  of 
Wesley  were  great,  though  not  so  great  as  those  which 
had  flocked  to  Whitefield ;  but  the  sudden  impressions, 
loud  cries,  and  groans  of  the  hearers,  were  far  greater 
than  any  thing  we  find  recorded  in  the  life  of  White- 
field.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  that 
the  first  regular  society  of  methodists  was  formed,  in 
May  1739,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unlimited 
power  which  Wesley  afterwards  exercised  over  the 
whole  sect.  The  direction  of  the  building  at  Kings- 
wood  was  first  committed  by  him  to  eleven  feoffees 
of  his  own  nomination.  But  for  various  reasons 
urged  by  his  friends,  this  arrangement  was  changed. 
One  of  those  reasons,  he  says  himself,  "  was  enough, 
viz.  that  such  feoffees  would  always  have  it  in  their 
power  to  controul  me,  and  if  I  preached  not  as  they 
liked,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  room  I  had  built."  He 
therefore  took  the  whole  management  into  his  own 
hands  ;  and  this  precedent  he  ever  after  followed,  so 
that  from  time  to  lime  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  methodists  were 
either  vested  in  him,  or  in  trustees  who  were  bound 
to  admit  him  and  such  other  preachers  as  he  should 
appoint  into  the  pulpits.  Whitefield  was  one  of  those 
who  advised  this  plan  in  the  case  of  the  Kingswood 
meeting,  and  was  himself  afterwards  excluded  from 
this  very  pulpit.  Whitefield  and  Wesley  had  run  their 
course  together  in  amity,  but  on  the  return  of  the 
former  from  America,  in  1741,  a  breach  took  place 
between  them,  both  of  them  having  now  become  more 
decided  in  their  principles.  Whitefield  was  a  Calvinist, 
and  Wesley  an  Arminian.  "  You  and  I,"  said  White- 
field,  "  preach  a  different  gospel ;"  and  after  some 
imavailing  struggles,  principally  on  the  part  of  their 
friends,  to  bring  about  a  reconcihation,  they  finally 
parted,  and  from  this  time  formed  two  sects,  different 
in  their  form  as  well  as  principles,  for  Whitefield  seems 
to  have  trusted  entirely  to  the  power  of  his  doctrines 
to  bring  congregations  and  make  converts,  while 
Wesley  had  already  begun  and  soon  perfected  a 
gigantic  system  of  connexion  of  which  his  personal 
influence  was  the  sole  mover. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Mr.  Wesley's  system  that 
have  been  more  admired  as  a  trick  of  human  policy 
than  his  perpetually  changing  the  situations  of  his 
preachers,  that  they  might  neither,  by  a  longer  stay, 
become  more  agreealde,  or  disagreeable  to  their  flock, 
than  the  great  mover  of  all  wished.  The  people  felt 
this  as  a  gratification  of  their  love  of  variety ;  but  it 
had  a  more  important  object,  in  perpetuating  the 
power  of  tlie  founder.    The  first  of  these  eonferences 
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was  held  in  1744,  and  Mr.  Wesley  lived  to  preside 
at  forty-seven  of  them.  In  order  to  form  the  nu- 
merous societies  of  which  the  methodists  consist, 
Mr.  Wesley's  labours  as  a  preacher  are  without  pre- 
cedent. During  the  fifty  years  which  compose  his 
itinerant  life,  he  travelled  about  4,500  miles  every 
year,  one  year  with  another,  which  amount,  in  the 
above  space  of  time,  to  225,000  miles.  It  had  been 
impossible  for  him  to  perform  this  almost  incredible 
degree  of  labour  without  great  punctuahty  and  care 
in  the  management  of  his  time.  He  had  stated  hours 
for  every  pur])ose,  and  his  only  relaxation  was  a 
change  of  employment.  For  fifty-two  years,  or  up- 
wards, he  generally  delivered  two,  frequently  three 
or  four,  sermons  in  a  day.  But  calculating  at  two 
sermons  a  day,  and  allowing,  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers has  done,  fifty  annually  for  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, the  whole  number  during  this  period  will  be 
40,560.  At  first  it  has  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's intention  was  to  revive  a  religious  spirit  with 
the  aid  of  regular  clergymen ;  but  he  soon  found  it 
impossible  to  find  a  number  suflScient  for  the  exten- 
sive design  he  had  formed.  He  therefore,  although 
at  first  with  some  reluctance,  employed  laymen  to 
preach,  who  soon  became  numerous  enough  to  carry 
on  his  purpose.  Ordination  he  long  hesitated  to 
grant,  but  at  length  the  importunities  of  his  coad- 
jutors overcame  his  scruples,  and  he  consented  to 
give  orders  in  imitation  of  the  church  of  England. 
There  were,  however,  but  few  things  in  which  he 
gave  way  during  what  may  be  termed  his  reign. 
His  most  elaborate  and  impartial  biographer.  Dr. 
Whitehead,  allows,  that  "  During  the  time  that  Mr. 
Wesley,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  governed  the 
societies,  his  power  was  absolute.  There  were  no 
rights,  no  prii-ileges,  no  offices  of  power  or  influence, 
but  what  were  created  or  sanctioned  by  him ;  nor 
could  any  persons  hold  them  except  during  his  plea- 
sure. The  whole  system  of  methodism,  like  a  great 
and  complicated  machine,  was  formed  under  his  di- 
rection, and  his  will  gave  motion  to  all  its  parts,  and 
turned  it  this  way  or  that,  as  he  thought  proper." 
To  Mr.  Wesley's  other  labours  we  may  add  his  many 
controversial  tracts  against  the  Bishops  Lavington 
and  Warburton,  Drs.  Middleton,  Free,  and  Taylor, 
Hall,  Toplady,  &c.  and  his  other  works,  on  various 
subjects  of  divinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  sermons,^ 
biography,  &c.,  which  were  printed  together  in  1774. 
These  and  his  other  labours  he  continued  to  almost 
the  last  of  a  very  long  life.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
the  City  Road  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1791,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

WEST,  BENJAMIN,  a  distinguished  American 
painter,  who  was  born  in  1738.  In  his  seventh  year 
he  delineated  a  portrait  of  a  sleeping  child,  and  was 
soon  enabled  to  copy  almost  all  the  natural  objects 
that  surrounded  him.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  young 
West  practised  the  art  of  portraiture  professionallyj 
and  met  with  full  employment.  His  prices  were  two 
guineas  and  a  half  per  head,  and  five  guineas  for 
half-lengths  ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  en- 
tirely to  these,  for  he  copied  a  St.  Ignatius.  The 
Trial  of  Susannah,  an  original  work,  was  also  under- 
taken by  him,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  Death  of  So- 
crates, the  principal  figures  were  carefully  copied 
from  living  models.  Young  West  now  determined 
to  visit  the  classical  shores  of  Italy,  in  order  to  extend 
his  views,  promote  his  taste,  and  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  had  been  effected  by  the  great  masters. 
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He  accordingly  embarked  in  17 Go  on  board  a  vessel 
destined  for  Leghorn,  after  which  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  Rome,  which  he  entered  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1760. 

Having  passed  through  Savoy  into  France  he  re- 
sided some  time  in  Paris.  Mr.  West  at  length 
arrived  in  England  on  the  20th  of  August,  1763,  and 
here,  after  due  consideration,  he  determined  to  settle. 
His  first  excursion  was  to  Hampton  Court;  and  he 
afterwards  inspected  the  collections  of  art  at  Stour- 
kead,  Fonthill,  and  Wilton  House.  On  his  return 
he  visited  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  he  also  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  the  cele- 
brated landscape  painter. 

Mr.  West  soon  acquired  the  patronage  of  his  ma- 
jesty George  HI.,  and  he  was  frequently  invited  to 
spend  the  evening  at  Buckingham  House,  where  he 
generally  remained,  conversing  on  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  kingdom. 
It  was  in  these  conversations  that  the  plan  of  the 
royal  academy  was  first  canvassed  and  digested. 
When  the  scheme  was  fully  concocted  Reynolds  was 
declared  president,  and  the  whole  completed  on  the 
lOth  of  December,  1768.  The  approbation  which 
Regulus  received  at  the  first  exhibition,  gratified  the 
royal  patron  in  no  small  degree,  who  now  determined 
to  give  Mr.  West  still  further  marks  of  his  princely 
encouragement.  Accordingly  he  commanded  him 
to  paint  another  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was 
Hamilcar  making  his  son  Hannibal  swear  implacable 
enmity  against  the  Romans.  Mr.  West  had  now 
finished  his  Death  of  Wolfe,  and  was  the  first  painter 
of  his  time  who  exhibited  modern  heroes  in  coats, 
breeches,  and  cocked  hats.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  in  1791,  Mr.  West  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  roj'al  academy,  a  choice  im- 
mediately confirmed  by  the  king.  His  first  discourse 
was  merely  complimentary,  but  he  afterwards  de- 
livered several  orations  on  the  principles  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  of  embeUishments  and  architecture, 
on  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  on  the  errors  of  the 
moderns,  and  on  composition  in  general. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  president  visited 
Paris,  for  the  express  purpose  of  contemplating  the 
noble  series  of  statues  and  pictures  contained  in  the 
splendid  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  On  this  occasion 
he  obtained  a  distinguished  reception,  not  only  from 
t^e  French  artists,  but  the  French  government.  The 
honours  paid  to  Mr.  West  in  France  appear  to  have 
gixen  umbrage  in  England,  and  Mr.  AVyatt,  at  the 
neit  election,  was  seated  in  the  president's  chair ; 
but  in  due  time  our  worthy  and  respectable  artist 
was  -estored  to  his  former  seat  in  the  academy,  with 
the  approbation  of  all.  Another  affair  of  still  greater 
momint  occurred  in  1801,  when  the  court  was  at 
Weynouth ;  for  the  queen  sent  him  directions  by 
Mr.  W/^att,  to  suspend  all  the  pictures  then  painting 
for  his  najesty's  chapel  at  Windsor  until  further  or- 
ders, le  was  thus,  in  a  single  moment,  deprived  of 
that  hoiiiurable  provision  which  was  to  support  his 
declinin^years,  as  well  as  to  dignify  his  increasing 
fame.  Avery  able  letter,  addressed,  but  never  de- 
livered, tcthe  king,  was  now  written;  he,  however, 
soon  foun  means  to  obtain  a  private  audience  at 
Windsor,  n  the  conclusion  of  which  his  majesty 
was  most  gaciously  pleased  to  say, — "  Go  on  with 
your  workjWest ;  go  on  with  the  pictures,  and  I 
will  take  cat  of  you."  This  proved  his  last  per- 
sonal intercurse  with  the  monarch;  and  he  con- 
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tinued  to  execute  the  pictures,  and  receive  the  usual 
quarterly  payments,  until  his  majesty's  final  superan- 
nuation, when,  without  any  previous  intimation,  he  was 
informed  that  these  pecuniary  resources  had  been 
stopped. 

Having  thus  lost  the  royal  patronage  the  president 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  j)ublic ;  and  the  appeal 
was  not  made  in  vain.  The  several  large  pictures 
now  painted  by  him  were  exhibited  with  great  eclat, 
and  proved  highly  productive.  The  British  institu- 
tion presented  him  with  a  sum  of  three  thousand 
guineas  for  the  celebrated  composition  of  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,  while  a  copy,  gratuitouslv  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  hospital  at  Philadelphia,  actually 
enabled  the  committee  to  enlarge  the  building  for 
the  reception  of  no  less  than  thirty  additional  pa- 
tients. The  death  of  Mrs.  West,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1817,  proved  a  melancholy  event  in  the 
life  of  our  artist.  After  an  union  of  more  than  half 
a  century  she  was  snatched  away,  at  a  period  when 
his  own  health  began  to  decline,  and  death  itself  was 
but  too  truly  anticipated  by  his  friends  at  no  very 
distant  period.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1820,  this  great  painter  expired,  without  a  struggle, 
at  his  house  in  Newman  Street.  His  body  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  one  of  the  saloons  of  the 
royal  academj',  and  interred,  with  great  funeral  ])omp, 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  This  ceremony  was  rendered 
more  august,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  nearly  all 
the  academicians  and  students,  but  also  by  the  at- 
tendance of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  indivi- 
duals in  the  kingdom. 


WHARTON,  HENRY,  an  English  divine  of 
great  abilities,  who  was  born  ii  1664,  at  Worstead, 
in  Norfolk.  He  was  educated  by  his  father.  In 
1679  he  was  admitted  into  Caius  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1683,  and  resided  in  the  college  till  1686,  when  he 
left  it  and  went  to  Dr,  Cave,  whom  he  assisted  in 
compiUnghis  "  Historia  Literaria."  In  1687  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  the  same  year  was  made  mas- 
ter of  arts.  In  1688  he  distinguished  himself  by 
publishing  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy, 
wherein  its  Rise  and  Progress  are  historically  consi- 
dered." The  same  year  he  was  presented  by  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  with  a  licence  to  preach  through  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury.  The  vicarage  of 
Minster,  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  meantime  be- 
came vacant,  and  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Chart- 
ham,  to  both  of  which  he  was  collated  in  1689.  In 
1692  he  pubUshed  "A  Defence  of  Plurahties  ;"  and 
the  same  year  was  printed,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  his 
"Anglia  Sacra,  sive  Collectio  Historiarum,  partim An- 
tiquitiispartimrecenter  Scriptarum,  de  Archiepiscopis 
et  EpiscopisAngIi£e,a  Prima  Fidei  Christianae  Suscep- 
tione  ad  Annum  mdxl."  In  1693  he  pubhshed"Bedae 
Venerabilis  Opera  quaedara  Theologica,  nunc  pri- 
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mum  edita  ;  nee  non  Historica  antea  semel  edita;" 
and  the  same  year,  "  A  Specimen  of  Some  Errors  and 
Defects  in  the  '  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  written  by  Gilbert  Burnet.' " 
In  the  answer  to  this,  addressed  by  way  of  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Dr.  Burnet 
observes  tliat,  "  he  had  not  seen  any  one  thing  relat- 
ing to  his  history  which  had  pleased  him  so  much  as 
this  specimen.  It  is  plain,"  says  he,  "  that  here  is  a 
writer  v.rho  has  considered  those  times  and  that  mat- 
ter with  much  application,  and  that  he  is  a  master  of 
this  subject.  He  has  the  art  of  writing  skilfully ;  and, 
liow  much  soever  he  may  be  wanting  in  a  Christian 
temper,  and  in  the  decency  that  one  who  owns  him- 
self of  our  communion  owed  to  the  station  I  hold  in 
it,  yet,  in  other  respects  he  seems  to  be  a  very  va- 
luable man,  so  valuable  that  I  cannot,  without  a  very 
sensible  regret,  see  such  parts  and  such  industry  like 
to  be  soured  and  spoiled  with  so  ill  a  temper."  The 
summer  before  he  died  he  went  to  Bath,  and  found 
some  benefit  from  the  waters  there  ;  but,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Canterbury,  he  died  in  March  169-i. 

WHISTON,  WILLIAM,  an  English  divine  and 
geologist,  who  was  born  in  1667.  He  wa.s  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1696  produced  his  "Theory  of 
the  Earth  ;"  and  four  years  afterwards  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  ;  but  he  was  ultimately  ex- 
pelled  for  holding  heterodox  notions.  Besides  a  va- 
riety of  original  productions,  he  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Josejjhus.  This  eccentric  scholar  dietl  in  1/52. 

WHITAKER,  THOMAS  DUNHAM,  a  learned 
antiquary,  who  was  born  in  1759.  He  early  in  life 
devoted  himself  to  topographical  pursuits,  and  pub- 
lished many  works  in  that  l)ranch  of  literature.  His 
"  History  of  Yorkshii'e"  is  most  admired.  Dr.  Whit- 
aker  died  in  1821. 

WHITAKER,  JOHN,  an  EngUsh  divine  and 
antiquary,  who  was  born  in  1735.  He  publishe<l  a 
"  History  of  Manchester,"  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  character  ;  but  his  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots," 
published  in  17S7,  e.xcited  the  most  attention.  He 
4liie<l  in  ISOS. 

WHITE,  HENRY  KIRKE,  a  clever  English  poet, 
\vh()  was  born  in  1785,  and  originally  intended  for  a 
mechanical  trade,  but  some  friends  having  discovered 
his  high  poetical  genius,  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  good  education,  and  was  ultimately  articled  to 
an  attorney.  In  1S03  he  ])ublished  avolume  of  poems, 
and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Cambridge.  He 
frequently  at  this  time  studied  fourteen  hours  a  day  ; 
the  progress  which  he  made  in  twelve  months  was 
indeed  astonishing  ;  for  when  he  went  to  Cambridge 
he  soon  became  as  much  distinguished  for  his  classi- 
cal knowledge  as  his  genius ;  but  the  seeds  of  death 
were  in  him,  and  the  i)lace  to  which  he  had  so  long 
looked  with  hope,  served  unhappily  as  a  hot-house  to 
ripen  them.  During  his  first  term  one  of  the  univer- 
sity scholarships  became  vacant,  and  Henrj',  young 
as  he  was  in  college,  and  almost  self-taught,  was  ad- 
vised by  those  who  were  best  able  to  estimate  his 
chance  of  success,  to  offer  himself  as  a  com])etitor  for 
it'.  He  passed  the  whole  term  in  jvreparing  for  this, 
Imt  his  strength  sunk  under  the  intenseness  of  his 
studies,  and  he  was  compelled  to  decline ;  and  this 
was  not  the  only  misfortune.  The  general  college 
examirmtion  came  on  ;  he  was  utterly  unprepared  to 
meet  it,  and  believed  that  a  failure  here  M'ould  have 
ruined  his  jirospects  for  ever.     He  had  only  about  a 


terra  reading.  Once  more  he  exerted  himself  beyomi 
what  his  shattered  health  could  bear ;  the  disorder 
returned,  and  he  went  to  his  tutor,  Mr.  Catton,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  ga 
into  the  hall  to  be  examined.  Mr.  Catton,  however, 
thought  his  success  here  of  so  much  importance  that 
he  exhorted  him,  with  all  possible  earnestness,  to  hold 
out  the  six  days  of  the  examination.  Strong  medi- 
cines were  given  him  to  enable  him  to  support  it,  and 
he  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year.  But 
life  was  the  price  which  he  was  to  pay  for  such  ho- 
nours as  this.  As  he  succeeded  in  gaining  approba- 
tion he  became  farther  stimulated  to  studious  exer- 
tions far  beyond  his  strength,  and  when  he  returned 
to  college  in  1806  he  was  no  longer  a  subject  for  me- 
dicine. His  mind  also  was  worn  out,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  his  medical  attendants,  that,  if  he  had  re- 
covered, his  intellect  would  have  been  aflfected.  In, 
this  state  he  died,  October  19th,  1806,  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

WHITE,  GILBERT,  a  distinguished  divine,  who 
is  best  known  by  his  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne," 
a  work  of  great  merit,  and  for  which  there  is  a  con- 
tinually increasing  demand.  He  was  born  in  1720, 
and,  after  a  close  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station 
as  a  clergyman  for  many  years,  died  at  a  mature  age 
in  1793. 

WHITEFIELD,  GEORGE.  — This  celebrated 
preacher  was  the  founder  of  the  Calvinistic  method- 
ists.  He  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  1714,  and  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native 
town,  where  his  mother  kept  an  inn.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  while  there,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Wcsleys,  and  joined  the 
society  they  had  formed,  which  procured  them  the 
name  of  methodists.  Like  them,  Whitefield,  who' 
had  been  of  a  serious  turn  in  his  early  days,  begaa 
now  to  live  by  rule,  and  to  improve  every  moment  of 
his  time.  He  received  the  communion  every  Sunday, 
visited  the  sick  and  the  jjrisoners  in  gaol,  and  read(to. 
the  poor ;  and  he  shared  in  the  obloquy  which  this 
conduct  brought  upon  his  brethren.  In-  the  mean 
time  he  became  a  j)rey  to  melancholy,  which  was 
augmented  by  excessive  bodily  austerities  ;  and  at 
last,  in  consequence  of  reading  some  mystic  writers, 
be  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  best  method  he  could 
take,  was  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  till  he  had 
])erfectly  mortified  his  own  will,  and  was  enabled  to- 
do  good  without  any  mixture  of  corrupt  motiveJ. 
From  this,  however,  he  recovered,  returned  to  so- 
ciety, and,  we  may  suppose,  was  not  neglectful  of 
his  studies  ;  for  when  only  twenty-one  years  of  ige 
he  was  sent  for  by  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucefter,. 
who  told  him  that  though  he  had  purposed  to  oxlain 
nonz  under  twenty- three,  yet  he  should  reckon,  t  his. 
duty  to  ordain  him  whenever  he  applied.  H(  was 
accordingly  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  at  Gl'Uces- 
ter,  in  June  1736,  and  the  Sunday  following  ppached 
his  first  sermon  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  deCrypt. 

The  week  following  he  returned  to  Oxfod,  and 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  soon  aftf  which 
he  was  invited  to  London  to  officiate  at  the  hapel  of 
the  Tower.  He  preached  also  at  various  othr  places,, 
and  while  here  letters  caine  from  the  \^sleys  at 
Georgia,  which  made  him  desirous  to  join  thm,  but  he 
was  not  yet  quite  clear  as  to  this  being  hitluty.  He^ 
afterwards  supplied  a  curacy  at  Dummerin  Hamp- 
shire, and  being  at  length  convinced  th?  it  was  his 
fortnight  to  read  what  other  men.  had  been  the  whole    duty  to  go  to  Georgia,  he  went  in  1737  i>  t^i^e  leave 
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of  his  friends  in  Gloucester,  and  then  set  out  for 
London.  On  the  last  of  December  he  set  sail,  and 
arrived  at  Savannah  in  May  1738,  where  he  remained 
until  August.  One  of  the  earliest  plans  which  occu- 
pied his  attention,  was  the  projection  of  an  orphan- 
house,  for  which  he  determined  to  raise  contributions 
in  England,  and  accordingly  embarked  in  September, 
and  landed  at  Limerick  in  Ireland.  There  he  was 
received  kindly  by  Bishop  Burscough,  Dr.  Delany, 
Bishop  Rundle,  and  Archbishop  Bolton.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  he  arrived  in  London,  where 
the  trustees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  accounts  sent  to  them  of  his  con- 
duct, and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Savannah 
(though  he  insisted  ujion  having  no  salary),  and 
granted  him  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  his  in- 
tended orphan-house,  to  collect  money  for  which, 
together  with  taking  orders,  were  the  chief  motives 
of  his  returning  to  England  so  soon.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  January  1739  he  was  ordained  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  by  Bishop  Benson,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  resumed  his  preaching  in  London  ;  and 
now  the  vast  crowds  which  attended  first  suggested 
to  him  the  thought  of  preaching  in  the  open  air  ; 
but  he  did  not  begin  the  ]iractice  until  he  went  to 
Bristol,  when,  finding  the  churches  denied  to  him,  he 
preached  on  a  hill  at  Kingswood  to  the  colliers,  and 
after  he  had  repeated  this  three  or  four  times,  his 
congregation  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  near  twenty 
thousand.  That  any  human  voice  could  be  heard 
by  such  a  number  is  improbable,  but  that  in  time  he 
was  enabled  to  oivdize  the  greater  part  of  these  colliers 
lias  never  been  denied.  After  this  he  preached  often 
in  the  open  air  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  particularly 
in  Moorfields  and  on  Kennington  Common,  and  made 
excursions  into  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  he 
received  contributions  for  his  orphan-house  in  Georgia. 

In  August  he  embarked  again  for  America,  and 
lauded  in  Pennsylvania  in  October.  Afterwards  he 
went  through  that  province,  the  Jerseys,  New  York, 
and  back  again  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  preaching  everywhere  to  immense  con- 
gregations, and  in  the  beginning  of  January  1740  ar- 
rived at  Savannah, where  hefounded.andin  agreat  mea- 
sure established,  his  orphan-houseby  the  name  of  Beth- 
esda.  He  then  took  another  extensive  tour  through 
America,  and  returned  to  England  in  March  1741. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  it  necessary  to  separate  fi'om 
Wesley,  whose  Arminian  sentiments  he  disapproved 
of;  and  he  now,  with  the  help  of  some  colleagues, 
began  to  form  distinct  societies  of  persons  who  held 
Calvinistic  sentiments.  This  produced  in  a  short 
time  a  new  house  at  Kingswood,  and  the  two  taber- 
nacles in  Moorfields  and  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
which  were  supplied  by  himself  and  certain  lay- 
preachers.  He  visited  also  many  parts  of  England, 
where  similar  societies  were  established,  and  went 
to  Scotland,  where  he  preached  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  In  August  1744  he  embarked  again  for 
-America,  whence  he  returned  in  July  ]  748. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
Whitefield  through  the  whole  of  his  peregrinations  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America.  His  last 
great  movement  was  his  seventh  voyage  to  Georgia, 
where  he  exhausted  his  strength  in  his  painful  la- 
bours, and  died  of  a  fit  of  the  asthma,  at  Newbury 
Port  in  New  England,  in  1770,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

WHITEHEAD,  PAUL,  an  English  poet,  wba  was 


born  in  1710.  The  first  work  which  he  published  of 
importance  was  entitled  "The  State  Dunces."  This 
was  followed  by  a  satirical  poem  entitled  "  Manners," 
after  which  appeared  "  Honour,"  and  the  "  Gymna- 
siad."    His  death  took  place  in  1777. 

WHITELOCKE,  BULSTRODE,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish  lawyer  and  politician,  who  was  born  in  August 
1G05,  in  London,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school ;  after  which 
he  entered  St.  John's  college,  Oxford.  He  left  the 
university  without  taking  his  degree  and  went  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  rapid  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  law. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he  was  chosen 
a  burgess  for  Marlow,  in  Bucks,  and  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  charge 
against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  one  of  the  managers 
against  him  at  his  trial.  In  May  1642  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  Buckinghamshire, 
and  he  wasafterwards  namedoneof  the  commissioners 
to  treat  respecting  peace  with  the  king  at  Oxford. 
In  1645  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  admiralty;  and  being  then  suspected  of  hold- 
ing intelligence  with  the  king^s  party,  he  was  for 
some  time  in  great  danger,  but  soon  freed  himself 
from  suspicion.  Shortly  after  he  was  made  one  of 
the  four  commissioners  of  the  great  seal ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  king's 
Serjeant,  which  latter  title  he  refused  to  accept.  De- 
cember the  26th,  1648,  he  retired  into  the  country 
that  he  might  not  have  any  hand  in  the  king's  trial ; 
"  it  being  contrary  to  his  judgment,"  as  he  himself 
declared  in  the  house.  But  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  of  the  new  great  seal  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  was  elected  one 
of  the  thirty  persons  for  the  council  of  state.  In  June 
he  was  made  high  steward  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and 
in  July  was  constituted  keeper  of  the  king's  library 
and  medals,  which  he  had  before  prevented  from 
being  sold.  "  Being  informed,"  says  he,  "  of  a  design 
in  some,  to  have  them  sold  and  transported  beyond 
sea,  which  I  thought  would  be  a  dishonour  and  da- 
mage to  our  nation,  and  to  all  scholars  therein,  and 
fearing  that  in  other  hands  they  might  be  more 
subject  to  embezzling,  and  bemg  willing  to  preserve 
them  for  public  use,  I  did  accept  of  the  trouble  of 
being  library-keeper  at  St.  James's,  and  therein  was 
encouraged  and  much  persuaded  to  it  by  Mr.  Selden, 
who  swore,  that  if  I  did  not  undertake  the  charge  of 
them,  all  those  rare  monuments  of  antiquity,  those 
choice  books  and  manuscripts,  would  be  lost ;  and 
there  were  not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in  the 
Vatican,  in  any  other  library  in  Christendom."  In 
1653  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden.  He  re- 
turned in  July  1654,  and  in  August  was  made  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  exchequer ;  for  in  his 
absence  an  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  chan- 
cery, he  refused  at  his  return  to  continue  commis- 
sioner of  the  great  seal.  January  1656  he  was  cho- 
sen speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  j^^o  tempore, 
upon  the  indisposition  of  him  who  was  lately  chosen  ; 
and  the  year  following  summoned  by  the  protector 
to  sit  in  the  other  house  by  the  name  of  Bulstrode 
Lord  Whitelocke.  In  1659  he  was  made  president 
of  the  council  of  state,  one  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
and  keeper  of  the  great  seal  pro  tempore.  The  same 
year  he  retired  in  the  country,  fearing  to  be  sent  to 
the  Tower  by  some  powerful  meml)ers  of  the  par- 
liament; and  at  his  departure  left  the  great  seal  with 
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his  wife,  who  delivered  it  to  Lenthal  the  speaker. 
From  that  time  till  his  death  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Chilton  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  1676. 

The  first  edition  of  his  "  Memorials  of  the  Eng- 
lish Affairs  :  or,  an  historical  account  of  what  passed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
First  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  his  happy  restor- 
ation j  containing  the  public  transactions  civil  and 
naihtary,  together  with  the  private  consultations  and 
secrets  of  the  cabinet,"  was  published  in  1682,  and 
the  second  with  many  additions,  and  a  better  index, 
in  1732.  Besides  this  work  he  also  wrote  "  Memo- 
rials of  the  English  AiFairs  from  the  supposed  expe- 
dition of  Brute  to  this  island,  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  King  James  the  First." 

WICLIFFE,  JOHN.— This  learned  English  re- 
former was  born  in  a  village  bearing  his  family  name 
in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  a  commoner  of  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  when  he  removed  to  Merton  college.  Wic- 
lifFe  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures ; 
by  which  he  was  shocked  at  the  corruptions  prevail- 
ing in  the  church,  and  when  only  thirty-two  years  of 
age  he  published  his  treatise,  "  The  Last  Age  of  the 
Church."  In  1359  he  was  distinguished  at  Oxford, 
..s  the  object  of  the  enmity  of  the  friars,  by  his  pubUc 
censures  on  their  delinquencies. 

WiclifFe  was  rewarded  for  having  defended  the 
university  and  Baliol  college  against  the  friars,  A.D. 
1361,  with  the  hving  of  Fillingham,  in  Lincoln,  and 
the  office  of  warden.  Four  years  later  he  accepted 
the  same  office,  in  connexion  with  Canterbury  Hall, 
from  Simon  Islep,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Islep  being  succeeded  five  years  after  by  Simon  Lang- 
ham,  a  patron  of  the  friars,  WiclifFe  was  ejected  from 
his  wardenship,  and  to  obtain  redress  he  appealed  to 
the  pope ;  but  the  decision  of  his  holiness  was  de- 
layed four  years,  and  then  it  confirmed  the  proceed- 
ing of  Langham.  Though  deprived  of  his  warden- 
ship,  Wicliife  was  no  personal  loser,  for  he  was  made 
professor  of  divinity.  His  elevation  to  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  leading  univ^ersity  of  the  kingdom, 
opened  an  important  field  for  the  dift^usion  of  his 
opinions,  and  rendered  the  year  1372  a  memorable 
period  in  his  history.  Vaughan  refers  to  his  "  Ex- 
position of  the  Decalogue,"  published  about  this  time, 
as  affording  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  "  the  theologi- 
cal opinions,  and  of  the  devotional  feeling,  which  the 
reformer  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
divinity  professor."  Disputes  had  been  carried  on 
for  two  centuries  between  the  successors  of  our  first 
WiUiam  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  determine  the 
limits  of  the  monarchical  and  pontifical  power  with 
respect  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  English 
clergy  and  people.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Edward  III.  that  the  recently  elected  pontiff,  Cle- 
ment VI,,  declared  the  next  two  vacancies  in  the 
Anglican  church,  amounting  to  the  annual  value  of 
2000  marks,  to  be,  by  provision,  the  property  of  two 
among  his  cardinals.  Edward  complained  to  his 
holiness,  "  that  the  custom  of  provisors  had  trans- 
ferred the  property  designed  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gion to  the  hands  of  men  who  neither  dwelt  in  the 
country  nor  understood  its  language,  and  who  was 
alike  unable  and  unwiUing  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  office." 

The  English  parliament,  in  1373,  renewed  their 
complaints  of  the  pajial  provisions,  as  increasingly 
oppressive ;  and  i*ope  Gregory  XI.  made  some  trifling 
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concessions,  but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  Inquiry 
being  made  as  to  the  number  of  alien  benefices  in 
the  English  church,  delegates  were  chosen  by  the 
parliament  to  convey  once  more  their  remonstrances 
to  the  pontiff.  Wicliffe's  name  stands  second  in 
this  commission.  Two  years  were  spent  on  this  bu- 
siness at  Bruges,  where  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
ambassador  from  the  English  court ;  but  very  little 
good  resulted  from  this  protracted  conference  with 
the  papal  diplomatists.  He  was,  however,  rewarded 
for  his  public  services  by  the  prebend  of  Aust,  in 
Westbury,  and  with  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth; 
and  now  he  attacked  the  papacy,  publicly  declaring 
that  the  pope  had  no  right  to  exercise  authority  in 
foreign  states,  and  that  he  was  that  "  man  of  sin," 
that  "  son  of  perdition,"  predicted  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  impiously  "  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God  show- 
ing himself  that  he  is  God."  These  opinions  he  con- 
stantly preached,  appealing  to  the  Scriptures  in  proof 
of  his  assertions  ;  and  he  propagated  the  same  sen- 
timents by  the  ministry  of  his  itinerant  disciples. 
Wicliffe  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  Sudbury,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Courtney,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, were  required  to  arrest  and  imprison  him.  But 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  regent  of  the  kingdom  for  his 
father,  afforded  him  protection.  Sudbury,  therefore, 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  himself  and  Court- 
ney, at  St.  Paul's,  London.  Wicliffe  obeyed,  accom- 
panied by  his  protectors,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
Lord  Percy,  the  earl  marshal;  but,  being  commanded 
by  the  bishop  of  London  to  stand  during  his  trial, 
the  marshal  insisted  on  his  having  a  seat,  when  a 
fierce  altercation  arose  between  the  prelates  and  the 
nobles.  Wicliffe  was  then  cited  before  the  bishops 
at  Lambeth,  where  they  were  forbidden  to  condemn 
him  by  a  peremptory  message  from  the  queen-mo- 
ther. Two  anti-popes  contending  at  this  time  no 
"infallible"  commission  could  be  obtained  against 
the  daring  reformer,  and  he  improved  his  leisure  by 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  "  Truth  of  the  Scriptures," 
and  translated  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
into  the  English  tongue. 


Wicliffe  withdrew  to  his  pastoral  charge  at  Lutter- 
worth in  1382  ;  and  "  our  great  reformer,"  as  Dr. 
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Soutlie'y  remarks,  "  undaunted  in  his  retirement, 
and  faithful  to  the  last,  still  wielded  his  pen  ;  and 
when  Urban  VI.  endeavoured  to  raise  men  and 
money  here  for  a  crusade  against  the  rival  pope,  he 
wrote  against  the  wickedness  of  exciting  war  in 
Christendom  upon  a  dispute  between  two  false  priests, 
insisting  that  the  pope  was  plainly  Antichrist.''  Ur- 
ban summoned  him  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  of- 
fence, but  the  palsy  rendered  him  incapable  of  the 
journey;  and  a  second  attack,  which  seized  him  in 
his  church,  proved  fatal  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1384. 

The  chair  in  which  this  great  reformer  died  is  re- 
presented in  the  engraving  on  the  previous  page.  It 
is  still  preserved  in  Lutterworth  church,  together 
with  the  pulpit  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
preach,  and  several  other  relics  of  this  great  and  good 
man. 

WIFFEN,  JEREMIAH  HOLME,  a  clever  j)oet, 
who  belonged  to  the  society  of  friends.  But  few 
particulars  have  been  preserved  of  his  life,  and  it 
may  be  enough  to  state  that  his  first  poetical  effu- 
sions appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Poems  by  Three 
Friends."  Mr.  WifFen's  "Tasso"  is,  however,  his 
most  celebrated  work,  and  he  continued  his  literary 
labours  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
May  1836. 

WILBERFORCE,  WILLIAM,  a  pohtical  writer, 
celebrated  for  his  endeavours  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  He  was  born  in  1759,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  continent.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  where  he  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  forcible  oratory.  At  the 
particular  request  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
was  first  induced  to  interest  himself  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject  he  consented  to  belong  to  a  society  which 
had  been  established  with  the  view  of  carrying  the 
benevolent  object  of  Clarkson  into  effect.  Having 
also  undertaken  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  house 
of  commons,  he  gave  notice  of  that  intention  soon 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1787-  This  was 
the  first  public  notice  taken  of  the  subject ;  Mr.  Fox, 
at  the  same  time,  observed,  that  it  had  been  his  in- 
tention to  introduce  the  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  notice,  a  great  many  petitions  were  presented 
to  parliament  from  the  universities  of  Cambridge, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  ;  from  the  society  of  qua- 
kers ;  from  the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Leicester, 
Stafford,  Northampton,  Hertford,  Middlesex,  and 
Cambridge  ;  from  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Norwich ; 
from  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  from  various 
other  places,  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade. 

In  May  1789  Mr.  Wilberforce,  after  a  speech  not 
more  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  energy  than 
for  sound  reasoning,  moved  twelve  propositions  ;  the 
substance  of  which  was,  that  the  number  of  slaves 
annually  imported  from  Africa  into  the  British  West 
Indies  amounted  to  38,000.  They  further  entered 
into  the  probable  demerits  of  the  persons  sold  to 
slavery;  the  effects  of  the  practice  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa,  and  the  valuable  and  important  commerce 
with  that  country  which  might  be  substituted  for  the 
slave  trade.  They  stated  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
Jiritish  seamen,  and  the  fatal  consequences  to  the 
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slaves  that  attended  the  transportation  ;  they  stated 
the  causes  of  the  mortality  of  the  negroes  ;  enume- 
rated the  different  items  of  calculation  respecting 
the  increase  of  population  in  Jamaica  and  Barba- 
does,  and  concluded  with  declaring  that  it  appeared 
that  no  considerable  inconvenience  would  result  from 
discontinuing  the  further  importation.  These  pro- 
positions were  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  ¥ox, 
Mr.  Burke,  and,  in  short,  by  all  the  eloquence  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  and,  although  the  opposition  to 
them  was  violent,  the  question  in  their  favour  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

The  fate  of  this  question  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  the  people  at  large,  and  no  fewer  than  508  peti- 
tions, from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  house  of  commons.  On  the  2nd  of 
April,  1792,  this  undaunted  and  unwearied  champion 
of  the  rights  of  humanity  renewed  his  attack  upon 
the  slave  trade.  In  1797  Mr.  Wilberforce  published 
"An  Apology  for  the  Christian  Sabbath,"  and  also 
a  work  entitled  "  A  Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing 
Religious  System  of  Professed  Christians  in  the 
Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  Country,  con- 
trasted v/ith  Real  Christianity,"  which  has  had  a  very 
extensive  circulation.  In  1823  Mr.  Wilberforce  pub- 
lished "  An  Appeal  to  the  Religion,  Justice,  and 
Humanity  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire, 
in  behalf  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies." 
He  was  the  writer  of  an  introductory  essay  to  Wither- 
spoon's  "Treatises  on  Justification  and  Regenera- 
tion," in  a  series  of  Christian  authors,  published  at 
Glasgow ;  and  he  also  made  many  communications 
to  the  "  Christkn  Observer." 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  staying  at  Bath  when  symp- 
toms of  increasing  debility  awakened  the  anxiety  of 
his  family,  and  he  was  brought  to  London  for  fur- 
ther medical  advice.  After  some  time,  however,  he 
appeared  to  rally ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
his  removing  to  East  Farleigh  on  the  morrow,  when 
his  peaceful  departure  took  place.  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  July,  1833. 

WILDENOW,  CHARLES  LOUIS,  a  German 
botanist,  who  was  born  in  1765.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Beriin  in  1801,  where 
he  formed  a  fine  zoological  cabinet.  Wildenowdied 
in  1812.  His  "Species  Plantarum"  is  a  very  valu^ 
able  work. 

WILKES,  JOHN,  a  political  character,  who  had  a 
temporary  celebrity  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  in  1727,  and  in  1757  obtained 
a  seat  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury.  Mr.  Wilkes 
first  acquired  political  celebrity  by  his  periodical  pa- 
per entitled  "  The  North  Briton,"  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted,  and  ultimately  committed  to  the  King's 
Bench  prison.  From  the  time  of  his  first  election 
for  Middlesex  in  March  1768,  through  the  whole  of 
1769,  and  even  far  into  1772,  he  was  the  sole  unrii 
vailed  political  idol  of  the  people. 

In  November  1769  he  brought  an  action  at  law» 
which  had  been  prevented  by  his  absence  abroad, 
against  Lord  Halifax,  for  false  imprisonment  and 
the  seizure  of  his  jiapers,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of 
4000/.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1770,  he  was  discharged 
from  his  imprisonment.  On  the  24th  he  was  sworn 
as  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without.  It 
was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  many  points  between  him  and 
several  of  his  former  friends.   On  the  8th  of  October, 
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1772,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  by  the  livery  elected  one  of 
the  persons  to  be  selected  for  lord  mayor,  but  was 
not  chosen  by  the  court  of  aldermen  ;  and  the  same 
circumstance  happened  the  succeeding  year.  On  the 
third  year  (1774)  he  was  again  elected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  approved  by  the  court  of  aldermen.  Oc 
tober  20  he  was  again  elected  member  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  was  permitted  to  take  his  seat  with- 
out molestation.  The  popularity  which  he  had  hi- 
therto enjoyed  was  now  to  suffer  some  diminution. 
In  the  beginning  of  1776  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Jans- 
sen  resigned  the  office  of  chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  a  candidate  to  succeed  him;  when,  notwithstand- 
ing every  exertion  in  his  favour,  and  every  art  em- 
ployed, he  lost  his  election,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Hop- 
kins was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  177.  He  made 
another  effort  in  the  succeeding  year  with  equal  ill 
success  ;  and  on  a  third  attempt,  in  1778,  was  again 
rejected,  having  only  287  votes  against  1216.  His 
situation  at  this  time  was  truly  melancholy  ;  his  in- 
terest in  the  city  appeared  to  l>€  lost ;  a  motion  to  pay 
his  debts  had  been  rejected  in  the  common  council ; 
he  was  involved  in  difficulties  of  various  kinds  ;  his 
creditors  were  clamorous ;  and  such  of  his  property 
which  could  be  ascertained,  and  amongst  the  rest 
his  books,  had  been  taken  in  execution  :  those  who 
formerly  supported  him  were  become  cold  to  his  so- 
licitations, and  languid  in  their  exertions ;  and  the 
clouds  of  adversity  seemed  to  gather  round  him  on 
every  side,  without  a  ray  of  hght  to  cheer  him. 
While  in  this  forlorn  state,  Mr.  Hopkins  died  in 
1779,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  at  length  obtained  an  esta- 
blishment, which,  profiting  by  experience,  rendered 
the  remainder  of  his  life  easy  and  comfortable.  On 
the  1st  of  December  he  was  chosen  chamberlain  by 
a  majority  of  1972  votes,  and  continued  to  fill  the 
office  with  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  constituents,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  spite 
of  some  feeble  attempts  at  opposition  to  him.  Mr. 
Wilkes  died  December  26th,  1797. 

WILKIE,  WILLIAM,  a  Scottish  poet  of  some 
celebrity,  who  was  born  at  the  comencement  of  the 
last  century,  and  was  for  some  years  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  In  1753  he  published 
the  "  Epigoniad,"  which  was  his  principal  work. 
Dr.Wilkie  died  in  1772. 

WILKINS,  JOHN,  a  clever  but  somewhat  eccen- 
tric English  bishop,  who  was  born  in  1614.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1668  was  made  bishop 
of  Chester.  His  first  literary  work  was  entitled  "The 
Discovery  of  a  New  World,"  in  which  he  introduced 
a  discourse  on  the  possibility  of  flying  to  the  moon. 
His  "  Mathematical  Magic"  appeared  in  1648,  and 
he  continued  to  employ  himself  in  literary  pursuits 
of  a  minor  character  till  his  death  in  1672. 

WILLAN,  ROBERT,  a  physician  and  medical 
writer,  who  was  born  in  1757,  and  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  society  of  friends.  After  having 
acquired  considerable  practice  as  a  physician,  he  com- 
menced lecturer,  in  which  he  was  very  successful  till 
his  death  in  1812.  Dr.  Willan's  "Treatise  on  Cuta- 
neous Diseases"  is  a  very  celebrated  and  valuable 
work. 

WILLIAM  I.,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  king  of 
England  and  duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  the  na- 
tural son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  and  as  his 
father  had  no  legitimate  son,  he  caused  the  states  of 
the  duchy  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  his  heir. 


Robert  died  in  1035,  but  the  guardian  of  the  young 
duke  could  not  prevent  the  king  of  France  from 
overrunning  the  territories  of  William.  On  his  as- 
suming the  reins  of  government,  his  vigour  and 
ability  soon  repelled  these  aggressions,  and  reduced 
both  the  king  of  France  and  his  own  rebellious  ba- 
rons to  submission.  He  subsequently  vmdertook  the 
conquest  of  England,  in  which  undertaking  he  fully 
succeeded.  After  the  complete  subjugation  of  this 
country,  he  was  crowned  on  Christmas-day  1066. 
It  was  the  policy  of  this  monarch,  as  far  as  he  could, 
to  subjugate  the  minds  of  the  English  people,  and,  if 
possible,  to  change  even  their  language  and  manners. 
He  had  the  French  tongue  spoken  at  court,  and  all 
the  law  proceedings  carried  on  in  the  same  language. 
In  1087  William  commenced  a  war  with  France,  but 
died  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Gervais,  near  Rouen,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

WILLIAM  II.,  king  of  England,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding  monarch,  and  born  in  IO6O.  He  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  in  1087,  and  by  plotting 
against  Robert  materially  extended  his- sway  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  especially  architecture.  William  lost  his  life 
while  hunting  in  New  Forest  in  1100.  It  occurred 
through  Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman,,  having  dis- 
charged an  arrow  at  a  stag,  which,  accidentally  strik» 
ing  the  king,  caused  his  immediate  death. 

WILLIAM  III.,  king  of  England. — This  monarch 
cam«  to  the  throne  February  r2th,  I688,  and,  after  a 
brief  struggle  with  James  in  Ireland,  acquired,  in 
conjunction  with  Mary,  the  undisputed  possession  of 
these  realms.  But  little  of  moment  occurred  during 
his  reign.  He  was  more  indebted  to  steady  perse- 
verance than  to  peculiar  talents  for  his  high  military 
reputation.  He  possessed  natural  courage,  energy 
of  mind,  and  firmness  in  the  execution  of  his  plans. 
In  person  he  was  ungraceful,  his  manner  cold  and 
repulsive,  and  his  temper  silent  and  unsocial.  He 
recommended  the  practice  of  virtue  by  his  example, 
but  it  had  little  effect  on  men  who  were  corrupted  by 
the  licentiousness  of  the  former  reigns.  In  e.xcuse 
for  the  intrigues  which  he  entered  into  to  dethrone 
his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  a  late  historian  says, 
"  As  William's  heart  seems  to  have  been  as  dead  to 
the  sympathetic  feelings  as  his  soul  was  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  literature  and  the  beauties  of  the 
elegant  arts,  it  is  possible  that,  while  he  was  guiding 
the  great  political  sj'stem,  he  might  be  led  by  the  il- 
lusions of  ambition,  under  the  appearance  of  prin- 
ciple, to  think  the  ties  of  blood  and  the  right  of  in- 
heritance as  necessary  sacrifices  to  the  welfare  of 
Eurojie,  and  the  interests  of  the  reformed  religion^ 
England,  at  least,  was  obliged  to  him  for  supporting 
her  cause  in  a  grand  struggle  for  lil>erty  and  a  pro- 
testant  succession.  But  she  has  dearly  paid  for 
those  blessings,  by  being  involved  in  destructive  fo- 
reign wars,  partly  indeed  rendered  necessary  by  the 
supineness  of  her  two  preceding  reigns,  but  in  which 
she  ought  naturally  to  have  had  no  concern  ;.  by  the 
introduction  of  the  infamous  practice  of  corrupting 
parliaments,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  support 
those  wars ;  and  by  their  unavoidable  consequence, 
a  grievous  national  debt,  which,  daily  accumulating, 
and  augmenting  the  weight  of  government,  threatens 
us  with  the  worst  of  evils."  WiUiam  expired  in  his 
palace  at  Kensington  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.    After  the  body  had 
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^ain  some  days  in  state,  it  was  interred  in  Henry 
VII. 's  chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 


WILLIAM  IV.,  king  of  England,  was  the  third 
son  of  George  the  Third.  He  was  l)orn  on  the  21st 
of  August,  1760,  and  so  early  as  1778  was  entered 
as  midshipman  on  board  the  Prince  George,  a  ninety- 
eight  gun  ship,  commanded  by  Admiral  Digby.  The 
young  prince  was  placed  on  a  level,  in  every  parti- 
cular of  duty  and  discipline,  with  his  fellow-midship- 
men. He  served  in  the  engagement  between  Rod- 
ney and  the  Spanish  admiral,  Don  Juan  de  Langara; 
he  was  in  action  at  the  subsequent  capture  of  a  French 
man-of-war,  and  three  other  vessels ;  and  served, 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  residue  of  his  time  as 
a  midshipman,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  olF  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada. 

Having  served  his  full  time  as  a  midshipman  he 
was  promoted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  for  se- 
veral years  commanded  the  Pegasus  frigate.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1789,  he  was  created  duke  of  Cla- 
rence and  St.  Andrew's,  and  earl  of  Munster.  He 
shortly  afterwards  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  frequently  spoke  in  defence  of  the  war  with  re- 
volutionized France.  In  1 790  he  became  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  gallantry,  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  naval  tactics,  and  his  no- 
toriety as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  was  not  permitted 
to  gratify  his  ardent  inclination  to  engage  in  active 
service. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1818,  he  was  united  at  Kew 
Palace  to  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Meinengen, 
and,  after  having  spent  a  few  days  in  retirement  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  they  proceeded  to  Hanover.  Long 
before  his  marriage,  bis  majesty  had  formed  a  con- 
nexion with  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  several  children,  who  all  received  the 
strongest  proofs  of  aiFection  on  the  part  of  their  royal 
parent  and  her  majesty  Queen  Adelaide. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1819  their  majesties 
set  out  on  their  return  from  Hanover  to  England; 
and  just  before  the  close  of  1820  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  child  (the  princess  Elizabeth),  who  died 
in  her  infancy.  On  three  other  occasions,  twice  in 
IS  19,  and  again  in  1821,  her  majesty  was  prematurely 
confined. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Frederick  Augustus, 
in  1827,  his  majesty  being  rendered  by  that  circum- 
stance heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  obtained  an 
additional  parliamentary  grant,  which  raised  his  in- 
come to  nearly  40,000Z.  per  annum.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral. 
When  the  duke  of  Wellington  became  premier  some 
objections  were  made  to  the  expense  of  his  pro- 
gresses, in  consequence  of  which  his  majesty  thought 
proper  to  resign.  The  zeal  with  which,  in  1829,  he 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  catholics  insured  him  a 
continuance  of  that  popularity  which  he  had  obtained 
while  in  office,  up  to  the  period  of  his  elder  brother's 


demise.  His  majesty  ascended  the  throne  26th  June, 
1830,  and  during  his  short  reign  devoted  himself  as- 
siduously to  the  duties  of  his  station.  King  Wil- 
liam IV.  died  June  20th,  1837. 

WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM.— This  English  pre- 
late was  porn  at  Wykeham,  in  Hampshire,  about 
1324.  He  received  his  education  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Nicholas  Uvedale,  a  neighbouring  landholder, 
and  in  his  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  year  was 
received  into  the  service  of  Edward  III.,  at  first,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  buildings  then 
going  on  at  Windsor  Castle.  Such,  however,  were 
the  prudence,  assiduity,  and  intelligence  displayed 
by  Wykeham,  that  he  gradually  advanced  in  the  fa- 
vour and  confidence  of  the  king,  until,  after  having 
passed  through  some  inferior  employments,  he  was 
made  in  the  year  1306,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England. 

The  latter  office,  however,  Wykeham  did  not  long 
retain.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  his  bishopric 
he  retired  to  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  his 
diocese  ;  and,  although  in  the  trouliles  and  disturb- 
ances which  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of  Edward 
III.,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  Wykeham  was  often 
called  upon  to  take  a  share  in  public  affairs,  and 
never  undertook  them  without  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  the  nation,  yet  he  rather  wished  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office,  and 
to  the  execution  of  the  great  design  which  he  was 
anxiously  revolving  in  his  mind.  This  design  was 
the  creation  of  his  two  colleges,  of  Winchester,  and 
New  college,  Oxford. 

To  this  great  work  Wykeham  devoted  himself  for 
many  years.  That  the  benefits  of  his  design  might 
not  be  suspended  imtil  the  necessary  buildings  were 
completed,  he  secured,  in  the  intermediate  time,  the 
best  instructions  that  he  could  procure  for  his  seventy 
scholars  at  Winchester,  and  seventy  at  Oxford.  And, 
at  length,  the  two  fabrics  were  finished  with  a  mag- 
nificence of  design,  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  founder  eminently  skilled,  as  Wykeham  was, 
in  architecture.  They  were  each  about  six  years  in 
building.  The  college  at  Oxford  was  opened  and 
entered  on  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1386;  that  at  Winchester,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1393. 

But,  although  only  one  individual  was  found  com- 
pletely to  emulate  Wykeham,  the  example  of  his 
munificence  was  not  altogether  lost.  One  of  the 
youths,  whom  he  himself  placed  in  his  school,  was 
Henry  Chicheley  ;  who  afterwards  became  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  and  founded  All  Souls'  college 
in  Oxford.  His  school  at  Winchester  was  also  taught 
by  William  of  Wainfleet,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
attained  the  highest  honours  in  church  and  state, 
and  became  the  founder  of  Magdalen  college  in  the 
same  university. 

Wykeham  hved  to  see  his  foundations  flourishing 
in  reputation  and  usefulness.  It  was  his  principle 
not  to  leave  his  benefactions  to  take  effect  after  his 
death.  He  expressly  said,  that  he  resolved  to  exe- 
cute his  designs  during  his  life,  that  he  might  see 
with  his  own  eyes  their  practical  operation,  and  ap- 
ply to  them  such  securities  and  improvements  as 
experience  might  show  to  him  to  be  useful.  On  the 
same  principle  he  executed  in  his  life-time  various 
other  works,  which  might  have  immortalized  any 
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other  man.  He  repaired  his  castles,  he  rehuilt 
churches,  he  made  pubhc  roads ;  but  his  greatest 
work  in  architecture  was  the  re-construction  of  the 
entire  nave  of  his  cathedral  at  "Winchester,  which 
remains  to  the  present  time  a  monument  of  his  s^e- 
nius,  and  exhibits  one  of  our  finest  specimens  of  the 
pointed  style  of  building  prevalent  in  his  age.  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  died  in  the  year  1404,  in  his 
eightieth  year,  full  of  age  and  honours ;  leaving  an 
example  that  cannot  easily  be  paralleled,  of  princi- 
ples directed  by  consummate  prudence  and  judgment, 
and  animated  by  unbounded  generosity. 

WILLIAMS,  DANIEL,  a  dissenting  clergyman 
of  some  distinction,  who  was  born  in  1644,  and  en- 
tered on  the  ministry  about  1663.  After  the  revo- 
lution Mr.  Williams  was  not  only  frequently  con- 
sulted by  King  William  concerning  Irish  affairs,  but 
often  regarded  at  court  on  behalf  of  several  who  fled 
from  Ireland,  and  were  capable  of  being  of  service  to 
government.  He  received  great  acknowledgments 
and  thanks  upon  this  account,  when,  in  1700,  he 
went  to  settle  some  afl^airs  relative  to  his  estate  in  that 
kingdom.  After  preaching  for  some  time  occasion- 
ally in  London  he  became  pastor  of  a  numerous  con- 
gregation at  Hand  Alley  in  Bishopsgate  Street  in 
16S8,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Richard 
Baxter  in  1691,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed, 
he  succeeded  him  as  one  of  those  who  preached  the 
merchants'  lecture  at  Pinner's  Hall,  Broad  Street. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  the  frequent  clashings  in 
the  discourses  of  these  lectures  caused  a  division. 
Mr.  Williams  had  preached  warmly  against  some 
antinom.ian  tenets,  which  giving  offence  to  many 
persons,  a  design  was  formed  to  exclude  him  from 
the  lecture.  Upon  this  he,  with  Dr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Howe,  and  Mr.  AIsop,  &c.  retired  and  established 
another  lecture  at  Salter'sHall,  at  the  same  day 
and  hour. 

Dr.  Williams  died,  after  a  short  illness,  January 
26,  iri5-l6.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  considerable  abilities,  and  having  acquired  an 
independent  fortune,  had  great  weight  both  as  a 
member  of  the  dissenting  interest  and  as  a  politician 
in  general.  The  bulk  of  his  estate  he  bequeathed  to 
a  great  variety  of  charities.  He  also  ordered  a  con- 
venient building  to  be  purchased,  or  erected,  for  the 
reception  of  his  own  library,  and  the  curious  col- 
lection of  Dr.  Bates,  which  he  purchased  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  expense  of  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  Accordingly,  a  considerable  number 
of  years  after  his  death,  a  building  was  erected  by 
subscription  among  the  opulent  dissenters,  in  Red- 
cross  Street,  Cripplegate,  where  the  doctor's  books 
were  deposited. 

WILLIS,  THOMAS,  an  English  physician,  who 
was  born  in  1621,  and  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works  which  are  now  but  little  read.  He  was  Sed- 
leian  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  royal  society,  to  which  he  was 
a  liberal  contributor.     He  died  in  1675. 

WILLIS,  BROWNE. — This  ingenious  antiquary 
was  bom  at  Blandford  in  16S2,  and  in  178.5  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Notitia  Parliamentaria  ;  or  An  History  of 
the  Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales."  In  1717  he  publislied,  without  his  name, 
a  kind  of  abridgment  of  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  sort."  In  the  same 
year,  "A  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
David's,  and  the  Edifices  belonging  to  it,  as  they 
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stood  in  the  year  1715."  In  1718  and  1719,  "An 
History  of  the  Mitred  Parliamentary  Abbies  and  Con- 
ventual Cathedral  Churches."  In  1719,  20,  and  21, 
"  Surveys  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Llandaff,  St. 
Asaph,  and  Bangor,  &e."  This  led  to  his  greatest 
and  most  important  work,  "  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals 
of  England,  with  the  Parochiale  Anglicanum,  illus- 
trated with  draughts  of  the  cathedrals."  These 
volumes  contain  the  history  of  the  cathedrals  of 
York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Man,  Lichfield, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Lincoln, 
Ely,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough.  Mr.  Willis  died  in 
1760. 

WILSON,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  English  land- 
scape  painter,  who  was  [the  son  of  a  clergyman,  re- 
siding in  Montgomeryshire,  where  young  Wilson 
was  born  in  1714.  After  receiving  a  good  classical 
education  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  commenced 
studying  the  art  of  painting.  He  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence as  a  landscape  painter,  and  has  justly  been 
termed  "The  English  Claude."  He,  however,  event- 
ually fell  into  great  distress,  and  died  neglected  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1782. 

WINSLOW.  JAMES  BENJAMIN.— This  cele- 
brated anatomist  was  born  in  1669  at  Odensee,  in 
the  Danish  island  of  Funen.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  theology,  which  he  relinquished  for  medi- 
cine, and  eventually  rose  high  in  that  profession. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  France  in  1705,  and 
subsequently  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
academy  of  sciences.  His  death  took  place  in  1760, 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral works  of  considerable  merit,  one  of  the  principal 
is  entitled  "Exposition  Anatomique  de  la  Structure 
du  Corps  Humain."  This  is  considered  a  standard 
work  on  the  branch  of  science  to  which  it  relates. 

WITHERING,  WILLIAM,  a  botanical  \mter, 
who  was  born  in  1741.  In  1776  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  "  Botanical  Arrangement,"  a  work 
which,  at  that  time,  could  be  considered  as  little  more 
than  a  mere  translation  from  Linnjeus  of  such  genera 
and  species  of  plants  as  are  indigenous  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  whicli  Ray's  "Synopsis  Methodica  Stir- 
pium  Britannicarum,"  and  Hudson's  "  Flora  An- 
glica,"  could  not  fail  to  afford  him  great  assistance ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  two  other  editions  of  it,  this 
Arrangement  was  so  much  improved  and  enlarged  as 
to  become,  in  a  great  measure,  an  original  work  ;  and 
certainly,  as  a  national  Flora,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  very  elaborate  and  complete  performance.  Bo- 
tany, however,  did  not  engross  all  our  author's  atten- 
tion ;  many  of  his  leisure  hours  he  devoted  to  che- 
mistry and  mineralogy.  In  1/83  he  translated  Berg- 
man's "  Sciagraphia  Regni  Mineralis,"  under  the 
title  of  "  Outhnes  of  Mineralogy."  Dr.  Withering 
died  in  1799. 

WOLCOT,'JOHN,  a  satirical  poet  and  writer,  who 
was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1738.  He  was  educated 
at  Kingsbridge,  in  his  native  county,  after  which  he 
came  to  London,  and  in  1767  was  made  M.  D.  This 
distinction,  however,  was  obtained  at  a  Scottish  uni- 
versity. He  then  went  to  Jamaica,  but  not  succeed- 
ing in  his  profession  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  ob- 
tained a  rectory  in  that  island.  On  the  death  of  hia 
uncle,  who  left  him  some  property,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  and  resumed  his  original  profession. 
He  also  at  this  period  became  distinguished  by  those 
satirical  compositions  which  he  published  under  the 
name  of  "Peter  Pindar."     We  need  hardly  say  that 
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they  were  much  more  conspicuous  for  wit  than  either 
truth  or  consideration.  His  death  took  place  in 
1819,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  na- 
tural philosopher,  who  was  born  in  1766,  and  studied 
at  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  inten<]ed  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  not  meeting  with  the  suc- 
cess which  he  had  anticipated  he  relinquished  it  en- 
tirely. He  subsequently  became  distinguished  for 
discoveries  in  science,  which  were  productive  both  of 
profit  and  fame.  The  process  for  procuring  platina 
in  a  malleable  state  is  said  to  have  brought  him  more 
than  30,000Z.     His  death  took  place  in  1828. 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  writer 
on  theology  and  ethics,  who  was  born  in  IGSI.  His 
principal  work,  and  indeed  the  one  on  which  his  fame 
rests,  is  his  treatise,  entitled  "The  Religion  of  Na- 
ture Deleniated."     His  death  took  place  in  1/24. 

WOLSEY,  THOMAS.— This  distinguished  car- 
dinal was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich,  and  born 
in  1471.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  college, 
where  he  made  a  very  rapid  progress  in  scholastic 
learning.  Wolsey's  first  ecclesiastical  preferment 
was  the  rectory  of  Lymington,  and  in  1503  the  pope 
granted  him  a  dispensation  to  hold  two  benefices. 
He  was  introduced  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Fox,  bishop  of 
Winchester ;  and  he  was  successively  made  almoner 
to  the  king,  a  privy  councillor,  and  reporter  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Star-chamber;  rector  of  Torring- 
ton,  canon  of  Windsor,  registrar  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  dean  of  York.  From  these  he  passed  on 
to  become  dean  of  Hereford  and  precentor  of  St. 
Paul's,  both  of  which  he  resigned  on  being  preferred 
to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  The  same  year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  created 
cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia. 


Wolsey's  influence  was  now  courted  by  the  pope, 
who  had  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  in  1516  his  legate 
in  England,  with  powers  not  inferior  to  his  own,  and 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  who  granted  him  a  pension  od 
3000  livres,  while  the  duchy  of  Milan  bestowed  on  himf 
a  yearly  grant  of  10,000  ducats.  On  the  resignation 
of  Archbishop  Warham  he  was  appointed  lord  high 
chancellor.  In  1518  he  attended  Queen  Catherine  to 
Oxford,  and  intimated  to  the  university  his  intention 
of  founding  lectures  on  theology,  civil  law,  physic 


philosophy,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  Greek,  and  Latin; 
and  in  tlie  following  year  three  of  these,  viz.  for 
Greek,  Latin,  and  rhetoric,  were  founded  and  en- 
doued  with  ample  salaries,  and  read  in  the  hall  of 
Corpus  Christi  college. 

In  1514  Wolsey  began  to  build  the  palace  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  having  finished  it,  with  all  its 
sumptuous  furniture,  in  1528  he  presented  it  to  the 
king,  who,  in  return,  gavehim  the  palace  of  Richmond 
for  a  residence.  In  this  last  mentioned  year  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  by  the  death  of 
Fox,  and  resigned  that  of  Durham.  To  Winchester, 
however,  he  never  went.  That  reverse  of  fortune 
which  has  exhibited  him  as  an  example  of  terror  to 
the  ambitious,  was  now  a;)proaching,  and  was  ac- 
celerated by  events,  the  consequences  of  which  he 
foresav/  without  the  power  of  averting  them.  Henry 
was  now  agitated  by  a  passion  not  to  be  controuled 
by  the  counsels  of  statesmen,  and  when  the  cardinal, 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  forward  his  divorce  from 
Queen  Catherine  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
appeared  tardily  to  adhere  to  forms,  or  scrupulously 
to  interpose  advice,  he  determined  to  make  him  feel 
the  weight  of  his  resentment.  It  happened,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  cardinal,  that  both  the  queen  and  her 
rival  were  his  enemies,  the  queen  from  a  suspicion 
that  she  never  had  a  cordial  friend  in  him,  and  Anne 
from  a  knowledge  that  he  had  secretly  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  match  with  the  king.  But  a  minute 
detail  of  these  transactions  and  intrigues  belongs  to 
history,  in  which  they  occupy  a  large  space.  It  may 
suffice  here  to  notice  that  the  cardinal's  ruin,  when 
once  determined,  was  effected  in  the  most  sudden 
and  rigorous  manner,  and  probably  without  his  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  violent  measures  that  were 
to  be  taken.  On  the  first  day  of  term,  October  9, 
1529,  while  he  was  opening  the  court  of  Chancery  at 
Westminster,  the  attorney-general  indicted  him  in 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  statute  of  provisors, 
16  Richard  II.,  for  procuring  a  bull  from  Rome  ap- 
pointing him  legate,  contrary  to  the  statute,  by  which 
he  had  incurred  s.  jnanmnire,  and  forfeited  all  his 
goods  to  the  king,  and  might  be  imprisoned.  Be- 
fore he  could  give  in  any  reply  to  this  indictment, 
the  king  sent  to  demand  the  great  seal  from  him, 
which  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  leave  York  Place,  a  palace  which  had  for 
some  centuries  been  the  residence  of  the  archbishops 
of  York,  and  which  he  had  adorned  with  furniture  of 
great  value  and  magnificence.  Wolsey's  enemies  at 
court,  who  appear  to  have  influenced  'the  king  be- 
yond his  usual  arbitrary  disposition,  dreaded  Wol- 
sey's being  so  near  his  majesty,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  order  him  to  reside  in  his  archbishopric.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  mandate,  which  was  softened  by  another 
gracious  message  from  Henry,  he  first  went  to  the 
archbishop's  seat  at  Southwell,  and  about  the  end  of 
September  fixed  his  residence  at  Cawood  Castle,  which 
he  began  to  repair,  and  was  acquiring  popularity  by 
his  hospitable  manners  and  bounty,  when  his  capri- 
cious master  was  persuaded  to  arrest  him  for  high 
treason,  and  order  him  to  be  conducted  to  London. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  November  he  set  out,  but 
on  the  road  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder  of  the  dy- 
senteric kind,  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life  at  Leicester  Abbey,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

WOOD,  ANTHONY,  an  English  antiquary,  who 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1632,  and  after  having  taken 
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the  degree  ot  M.A.,  he  in  1G74  published  "  Historia 
et  Antiquitates  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,"'  but  he  is 
best  known  by  his  "  Athenae  Oxoniensis."  Mr. 
Wood  died  at  Oxford  in  1695. 

AVOODWARD,  JOHN,  a  natural  philosopher, 
who  acquired  some  celebrity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  geo- 
logy, and  published  an  "  Essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth."  He  died  at  Gresham  college 
in  1728. 

WOOLLETT,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  modern 
engraver,  who  was  born  in  1735.  He  was  ap])ren- 
ticed  to  Mr.  Tinney,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest 
walks  in  his  profession,  which  he  pursued  till  his 
death  in  1785. 

WOOLSTON,  THOMAS,  a  controversial  divine 
of  the  last  century.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author 
in  1705,  when  he  published  "The  Old  Apology  of 
the  Truth  for  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  Revived."  The  design  of  this  work, 
which  is  an  octavo  of  nearly  400  pages,  is  to  prove 
that  all  the  actions  of  Moses  were  typical  of  Christ, 
and  to  show  that  some  of  the  fathers  did  not  think 
them  real,  but  typical  relations  of  what  was  to  come. 
This  allegorical  way  of  interpreting  the  scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  our  author  is  said  to  have  adopted 
from  Origen,  whose  works,  however,  he  must  have 
studied  very  injudiciously.  In  1723  and  1724  came 
out  his  four  "  Free  Gifts  to  the  Clergy,"  and  his  own 
answer  to  them,  in  five  separate  pamphlets  ;  in  which 
he  attacks  the  clergy  with  the  greatest  contempt, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  without  any  provocation. 

The  "  Four  Free  Gifts"  were  scarcely  published 
when,  the  controversy  with  Collins  going  on  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Woolston,  under  pretence  of  acting  the 
part  of  an  impartial  inquirer,  puljlished  his  "  Mo- 
derator between  an  Infidel  and  Apostate,"  and  two 
"  Supplements  to  the  Moderator."  In  these  pieces 
he  pursued  his  allegorical  scheme  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  letter.  In  1727,  1728,  1729,  and  1730,  were 
published  his  "Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of 
Christ,"  and  his  two  defences  of  them.  AVhile  some 
supposed  this  author  not  in  earnest,  but  meaning  to 
subvert  Christianity  under  a  pretence  of  defending 
it,  others  believed  him  disordered,  and  not  per- 
fectly in  his  right  mind;  and  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  persuade  to  the  latter  of  these  opinions. 
He  died  in  1733. 

WOTTON,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated  physician, 
who  was  born  in  1492.  He  received  a  diploma  from 
Padua,  and  was  for  many  years  physician  to  Henry 
VIII.    He  died  in  1555.    We  subjoin  his  autograph. 


WOTTON,  SIR  HENRY,  a  distinguished  writer 
and  politician,  who  was  born  in  156S,  and  studied  at 
the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  emi)loyed  by 
James  I.  in  many  diplomatic  atlairs  of  importance. 
As  a  reward  for  his  attention  to  state  aftairs  he  was 
made  provost  of  Eton  college,  where  he  remained, 
though  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1039.  He  was  tiie  author  of 
"  The  State  of  Christendom,"  "  Elements  of  Archi- 
tecture," and  several  other  works. 


CHRISTOPHER. 

WORCESTER,  EDWARD  SOMERSET,  MAR- 
QUIS  OF. — This  nobleman  was  celebrated  for  his 
scientific  studies  and  his  losses  during  the  wars  of 
Charles  I.  In  1663  hepuWished  abook  entitled  "The 
Scantlings  of  One  Hundred  Inventions."  In  this 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  invention  of  the  steam 
engine.  He  was,  however,  considered  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  visionary. 

The  marquis  of  Worcester,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars,  possessed  a  splendid  castellated 
edifice,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  who  caused  the  destniction  of  more 
than  300,000Z.  worth  of  property.  The  remains  of 
the  castle  are  exhibited  beneath, ' 


The  marquis  died  in  poverty  and  neglect  in  1667. 
We  subjoin  his  autograph. 


WREN,  CHRISTOPHER.— Tliis  distinguished 
English  architect  was  born  in  1632,  and  after  ac- 
quiring a  good  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
was  sent  to  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  where  his  re- 
markable proficiency  in  the  mathematics  soon  made 
him  known  to  various  persons  of  distinction  and  in- 
fluence. Young  as  he  was  at  this  time  he  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  club  which  was  formed 
at  Oxford  in  1648  for  philosophical  discussion  and 
experiments,  and  which  eventually  gave  rise  to  the 
royal  society.  In  1657  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Gresham  college,  and  on  the  Restoration 
was  appointed  to  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astro- 
nomy at  Oxford.  It  was  very  soon  after  this  that  he 
was  first  called  upon  to  exercise  his  genius  in  archi- 
tecture (a  study,  however,  which  had  previously  en- 
gaged a  good  deal  of  his  attention)  by  being  appointed 
assistant  to  the  surveyor-general.  This  led  to  Wren's 
employment  on  the  M'ork  on  which  his  j)opular  fame 
principally  rests,  the  re-building  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's  after  the  great  fire.  The  erection  of  this 
noble  edifice  occupied  him  for  thirty-five  years  ;  but 
neither  prevented  him  from  designing,  during  the 
same  period,  and  superintending  the  completion  of 
many  other  buildings,  nor  even  interrupted  his  pur- 
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suit  of  the  most  abstract  branches  of  science.  Wren 
was  created  LL.D.  by  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
1661,  and  was  knighted  in  1674.  In  1680  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  royal  society,  and  in 
1685  he  entered  parliament  as  representative  of  the 
borough  of  Plympton.  While  superintending  the 
erection  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  all  the  salary 
that  Wren  received  was  only  200l.  a  year.  He  was 
also  used  in  other  respects  by  the  commissioners 
with  extreme  illiberality  and  meanness ;  and  at  last 
the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  or  rather  of  his  times, 
was  consummated  by  his  dismissal  in  1718  from  his 
place  of  surveyor  of  public  works.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  This  great 
and  good  man  died  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1723,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  accompanied  by  a  splendid  attend- 
ance to  their  appropriate  resting-place,  under  the 
noble  edifice  which  his  genius  had  reared;  and  over 
the  grave  was  fixed  a  tablet  with  the  inscription  in 
Latin  (since  placed  in  front  of  the  organ),  "  Beneath 
is  laid  the  builder  of  this  church  and  city,  Christo- 
pher Wren,  who  lived  above  ninety  years,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  public  good.  Reader,  if  thou 
seekest  for  his  monument,  look  around." 

WYAT,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  courtier, 
who  was  born  in  1503  at  Alhngton  Castle,  Kent. 
He  was  educated  at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
after  which  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  conti- 
nent. On  his  return  Henry  the  Eighth  knighted 
him,  and  retained  him  about  his  person.  He  also 
made  him  master  of  the  jewel  office,  and  employed 
him  in  several  diplomatic  missions.  He  died  in 
1541.  He  was  the  author  of  several  poetical  works 
of  considerable  merit.  Sir  Thomas's  biographers 
are  in  general  silent  on  the  subject  of  liis  connexion 
with  Lord  Surrey.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they 
were  closely  allied  by  friendship,  and  similarity  of 
taste  and  studies.  Surrey's  character  of  Wyat  is  a 
noble  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  year  following 
his  fdeath  Leland  published  a  volume  of  elegiac 
verses,  some  of  which  are  very  elegant,  and  all  highly 

WYON,  THOMAS.— This  eminent  medallist  was 
born  at  Birmingham  in  1792,  and  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  engraving  from  his  father  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  engraving  of  seals,  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  heraldic  art  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  profession,  of  course  became  familiar  to  him ;  and 
after  having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy he  commenced  his  career  with  a  subject  likely 
to  interest  all  who  are  delighted  with  heroic  actions 
in  civil  life,  and  take  a  warm  interest  in  every  thing 
connected  with  the  cause  of  humanity.  Such  was 
his  industry  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Mr. 
Wyon  produced  a  head  of  Isis,  which  was  so  admi- 
rably executed,  as  not  only  to  obtain  the  prize  from 
the  society  of  arts,  but  actually  to  become  the  die  for 
a  future  prize-medal  to  others.  His  reward  also  was 
two-fold  ;  for  he  not  only  was  presented  with  the 
gold  medal,  but  also  with  a  liberal  remuneration  for 
his  exquisite  performance.  A  spirited  medal  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  led  to  his  employment  at  the 
Mint,  as  a  probationer  engraver,  in  ISll  ;  and  when 
the  right  honourable  Wellesley  Pole  was  made  mas- 
ter, he  was  nominated  chief  engraver,  with  a  fixed 
salary,  in  1816,  at  which  period  he  had  not  as  yet 
attained  his  twenty-third  year.  This  immediately 
connected  his  labours  with  the  new  coinage,  but  it 
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did  not  preclude  his  exertions  in  respect  to  national 
subjects,  of  which  he  produced  a  great  number. 
On  the  victory  obtained  at  Algiers  two  medals  were 
executed ;  the  latter  of  these  was  engraved  by  the 
two  Wyons.  It  has,  on  the  obverse,  a  portrait  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  copied  from  a 
drawing  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  admirably 
engraved  by  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  The 
face  is  finished  with  truth  and  spirit,  the  hair  with 
exquisite  softness,  while  the  draperies  are  not  only 
very  rich,  but  highly  finished. 

The  regent  is  represented  as  clad  in  ancient  armour, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
finely  ornamented.  His  honours,  consisting  of  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  with  a  riband  and  jewel 
of  the  Garter,  surmount  this  warlike  dress ;  while  on 
a  mantle,  falling  over  the  left  shoulder,  are  embossed 
four  stars ;  those  of  the  Garter,  St.  Andrew  of  Russia, 
the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  of 
France. 

This  young  artist  intended  to  have  engraved,  in 
series,  a  medallic  history  of  all  the  naval  triumphs 
that  have  occurred  during  the  long  and  memorable 
reign  of  George  III.  One,  executed  by  way  of  spe- 
cimen for  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  was  presented 
by  that  board  to  Captain  Wooldridge,  for  his  gallant 
action  in  Aix  Roads.  It  may  be  here  necessary  to 
add,  that  Mr.  Wyon  also  engraved  a  medal  to  com- 
memorate the  visit  paid  to  Hatfield  in  1814,  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  when  a  very  splendid  fete  was 
given  by  the  marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the  gentlemen 
and  yeomanry  of  the  county  in  his  park.  The  medal 
has  the  duke's  bust,  with  a  suitable  inscription  on 
the  reverse.  Meanwhile  the  health  of  Mr.  Wyon 
became  first  delicate,  and  then  precarious.  The  best 
advice  was  recurred  to  in  vain,  but  all  agreed  that  a 
residence  in  or  near  the  metropolis  had  become  highly 
improper.  Accordingly,  a  cottage  in  the  neighboui- 
hood  of  Hastings,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  was  se- 
lected, for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  change  of  air ;  but 
all  human  contrivance  availed  nothing,  for  he  closed 
his  mortal  career  there  on  the  23rd  of  September, 
1817,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

XENOCRATES,  an  ancient  philosopher,  who 
v/as  born  at  Calchedonia,  and  educated  in  the  school 
of  Plato,  whose  friends,hip  he  gained,  and  whose  ap- 
probation he  merited.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  he  required  that  his  pupils  should  be 
acquainted  with  mathematics  before  they  came  under 
his  care,  and  even  rejected  some  who' had  not  this 
necessary  qualification,  saying  that  they  liad  not  yet 
found  the  key  of  philosophy.  He  did  not  only  re- 
commend himself  to  his  pupils  by  precepts,  but  more 
powerfully  by  example ;  and  after  the  wonderful 
change  he  had  made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his 
auditors,  his  company  was  as  much  shunned  by  the 
dissolute  and  extravagant  as  it  was  courted  by  the 
virtuous  and  the  benevolent.  Philip  of  Macedon 
attempted  to  gain  his  confidence  with  mone5%  but 
with  no  success.  Alexander  in  this  imitated  his  fa- 
ther, and  sent  some  of  his  friends  with  fifty  talents  for 
the  philosopher.  They  were  introduced  and  supped 
with  Xenocrates.  The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and 
elegant,  without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow  the 
officers  of  Alexander  wished  to  pay  down  the  fifty 
talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them  whether  they 
had  not  perceived  from  the  entertainment  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  he  was  not  in  want  of  money. 
"Tell  your  master,"  said  he,  "  to  keep  his  money,  he 
3T 
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has  more  people  to  maintain  than  I  have."  Yet,  not 
to  offend  the  monarch,  he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about 
the  two  hundredth  i)art  of  one  talent.  His  integrity 
was  so  well  known  that  when  he  appeared  in  the 
court  as  a  witness  the  judges  dispensed  with  his 
oath.  He  died  314  B.  C,  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
after  he  had  presided  in  the  academy  for  above  twenty- 
five  years. 

XENOPHON,  an  Athenian  general,  an  historian, 
and  a  philosopher.  In  the  school  of  Socrates  he 
received  those  instructions  and  precepts  which  after- 
wards so  eminently  distinguished  him  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as  the  prudent  head 
of  a  family.  He  was  invited  by  Proxenus,  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  to  accompany  C)Tus  the  younger  in 
an  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia ;  but  he  refused  to  comply  without  previously 
consulting  his  venerable  master,  and  inquiring  into 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Socrates  strongly 
opposed  it,  and  observed  that  it  might  raise  the  re- 
sentment of  his  countrymen,  as  Sparta  had  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Persian  monarch  ;  but,  however, 
before  he  proceeded  further,  he  advised  him  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  de- 
ference to  the  injunctions  of  Socrates,  but  as  he  was 
ambitious,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant  expedi- 
tion, he  hastened  to  Sardis,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  young  prince,  and  treated  with  great  attention. 
In  the  army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  he  was 
a  true  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens.  After  the 
decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  fall 
of  young  C}Tus,  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  called 
into  action.  The  10,000  Greeks  who  had  followed 
the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince  were  now  at  the 
distance  of  above  600  leagues  from  their  native  home, 
in  a  country  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  victorious 
enemy,  without  money,  without  provisions,  and 
without  a  leader.  Xenophon  was  selected  from 
among  the  officers  to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his 
countrymen,  and  though  he  was  often  opposed  by 
malevolence,  yet  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  his 
activity  convinced  the  Greeks  that  no  general  could 
extricate  them  from  every  difficulty  better  than  the 
disciple  of  Socrates.  He  rose  superior  to  danger, 
and,  though  under  continual  alarms  from  the  sudden 
attacks  of  the  Persians,  he  was  enabled  to  cross  rapid 
rivers,  penetrate  through  vast  deserts,  gain  the  tops 
of  mountains,  till  he  could  rest  secure  for  a  while, 
and  refresh  his  tired  companions.  This  celebrated 
retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected ;  the  Greeks  re- 
turned home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs,  or 
leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days,  after  an 
absence  of  fifteen  months.  The  whole,  perhaps, 
might  now  be  forgotten,  or  at  least  but  obscurely 
known,  if  the  great  philosopher  who  planned  it  had 
not  employed  his  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which 
he  escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  surmounted. 
He  was  no  sooner  returned  from  Cunaxa  than  he 
sought  new  honours  in  following  the  fortune  of 
Agesilaus  in  Asia.  He  enjoyed  his  confidence,  he 
fought  under  his  standard,  and  conquered  with  him 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of 
Coronsea.  His  fame,  however,  did  not  escape  the 
aspersions  of  jealousy;  he  was  publicly  banished 
from  Athens  for  accompanying  Cyrus  against  his 
brother,  and,  being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired 
to  Scillus,  a  small  town  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia.     In  this  solitary 


retreat  he  dedicated  his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
as  he  had  acquired  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expeditions, 
he  began  to  adorn  and  variegate  by  the  hand  of  art, 
for  his  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  the  country  which 
surrounded  Scillus.  He  built  a  magnificent  temple 
to  Diana  in  imitation  of  that  of  Ephesus,  and  spent 
part  of  his  time  in  rural  employments,  or  in  hunting 
in  the  woods  and,  mountams.  His  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, however,  were  soon  disturbed— a  war  arose 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Elis.  The  sanctity 
of  Diana's  temple,  and  the  venerable  age  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  lived  in  the  delightful  retreats  of  Scil- 
lus, were  disregarded,  and  Xenophon,  driven  by 
the  Elians  from  his  favourite  spot,  where  he  had 
composed  and  written  for  the  information  of  pos- 
terity and  honour  of  his  country,  retired  to  the  city 
of  Corinth.  In  this  place  he  died,  in  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  age,  359  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  works  of  Xenophon  are  numerous  :  he  wrote  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  called  "  The 
Anabasis,"  and  as  he  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
the  enterprise,  his  descriptions  must  be  authentic 
as  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness.  Many,  however, 
have  accused  him  of  partiality.  He  appeared  often 
too'fond  ofextolling  the  virtues  of  his  favourite  Cyrus, 
and  while  he  describes  with  contempt  the  imprudent 
operations  of  the  Persians,  he  does  not  neglect  to 
show  that  he  was  a  native  of  Greece.  His  "  Cyro- 
psedia,"  divided  into  eight  books,  has  given  rise  to 
much  criticism,  and  while  some  warmly  maintain 
that  it  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  others  as  vehemently  deny 
its  authenticity.  According  to  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  of  Cicero  the  "  Cyropfedia"  of  Xenophon  was  a 
moral  romance,  and  these  venerable  philosophers 
support  that  the  historian  did  not  so  much  write 
what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  every  true,  good,  and 
virtuous  monarch  ought  to  be.  His  "  Hellenica" 
were  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides ;  and  in  his  "  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,"  and 
in  his  "Apology,"  he  has  shown  himself,  as  Valerius 
Maximus  observes,  a  perfect  master  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  great  man,  and  he  has  exjilained  his 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts  with  all  the  success  of 
persuasive  eloquence  and  conscious  integrity.  These 
are  the  most  celebrated  of  his  compositions,  besides 
which  there  are  other  small  tracts,  his  eulogium  given 
on  Agesilaus,  his  oeconomics,  on  the  duties  of  do- 
mestic life,  the  dialogue  entitled  "  Hiero,"  in  which 
he  happily  describes  and  compares  the  misery  which 
attended  the  tyrant  with  the  felicity  of  a  virtuous 
prince ;  a  treatise  on  hunting,  the  symposium  of  the 
philosophers,  on  the  government  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  a  treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  &c. 
The  simplicity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon's  dic- 
tion have  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Athenian 
muse,  and  the  bee  of  Greece,  and  they  have  induced 
Quintilian  to  say,  "  that  the  graces  dictated  his  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  goddess  of  persuasion  dwelt 
upon  his  lips."  His  sentiments,  as  to  the  divinity 
and  religion,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  venerable 
Socrates  ;  he  supported  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  exhorted  his  friends  to  cultivate  those  virtues 
which  insure  the  happiness  of  mankind,  with  all  the 
zeal  and  fervour  of  a  Christian.  He  has  been  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  tenderness  and  of  resignation  on 
providence.  As  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  he  was  ; 
informed  that  Gryllus,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  killed 
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at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon  this  he  tore  the 
garland  from  his  head,  but  when  he  was  told  that  his 
son  had  died  like  a  Greek,  and  had  given  a  mortal 
wound  to  Eparainondas,  the  enemy's  general,  he  re- 
placed the  flowers  on  his  head,  and  continued  the 
sacrifice,  exclaiming  that  the  pleasure  he  derived 
from  the  valour  of  his  son  was  greater  than  the  grief 
which  his  unfortunate  death  occasioned. 

XERXES. — This  celebrated  Persian  monarch 
came  to  the  throne  4S5  B.  C.  Of  the  transactions 
which  occupied  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  very 
little  is  known,  except  what  has  been  recorded  in 
the  last  books  of  Herodotus,  who  was  born  at  Hali- 
carnassus,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign-  The  first 
object  of  the  young  monarch  was  to  punish  the  re- 
volt of  the  Egyptians.  For  this  purpose  he  com- 
pleted his  father's  preparations  for  an  expedition  into 
Egypt.  He  also  now  confirmed  to  the  Jews  the  de- 
crees and  grants  which  Darius  had  made  in  their 
favour.  On  this  occasion  Josephus  has  quoted  an 
epistle  from  Xerxes  to  Ezra,  in  which  he  permits  the 
return  to  Jerusalem  of  all  Jews  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion. They  are  also  allowed,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  empire,  the  cost  of  all  the  vessels  of  silver  or 
gold  which  they  desire  to  consecrate  to  the  divine 
worship.  "  That  God,"  adds  the  king,  "  may  not 
be  at  all  angry  with  me,  or  with  my  children,  I  grant 
all  that  is  necessary  for  sacrifices  to  God,  according 
to  the  law,  as  far  as  an  hundred  cori  of  wheat."  In 
consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  historian  relates, 
that  not  only  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  but  of  those  "  that 
were  in  Media — many  of  them  came  with  tlieir  effects 
to  Babylon,  being  very  desirous  of  going  down  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  body  of  the  people  of  Israel,"  he 
adds,  "  remained  in  that  country."  These,  consist- 
ing of  "  the  ten  tribes,  are  beyond  Euphrates,  and 
are  an  immense  multitude,  not  to  be  estimated  by 
numbers."  The  three  following  years  of  this  reign 
were  employed  in  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  which  Xerxes  regarded  as  an  easy  acquisi- 
tion. "He  refused,"  says  Plutarch,  "to  eat  Attic 
figs  that  were  brought  for  sale,  waiting  till  they  be- 
came his  own,  by  the  conquest  of  the  country  that 
produced  them." 

In  the  earliest  great  battle  the  Persians  suf- 
fered a  complete  overthrow,  two  hundred  of  their 
ships  being  destroyed,  and  the  rest  driven  to  the 
coast  of  Asia,  from  whence  they  never  ventured  to 
return  into  Greece.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Raleigh, 
that  "  the  scribes  of  Xerxes  had  a  wearisome  task 
of  writing  down  many  disasters  which  befel  the 
Persian  fleet;  which  ill  acquitted  itself  that  day, 
doing  no  one  piece  of  service  worthy  the  presence  of 
their  king  or  the  registering  of  his  notaries."  Xerxes 
no  sooner  witnessed  this  disaster,  than,  fearing  lest 
the  victors  should  reach  the  Hellespont  before  him, 
he  hastened  the  march  of  his  army  out  of  Europe, 
leaving  Mardonius  with  300,000  men  to  carry  on  the 
war.  On  this  march,  for  which  there  had  been  no 
preparation,  great  hardships  were  endured  during 
the  forty-five  days  which  it  occupied.  At  length  the 
king,  impatient  to  escape,  left  his  army,  and  hastened 
with  a  small  retinue  to  a  bridge,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously erected,  and  which  he  found  almost  de- 
stroyed by  a  tempest.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  cross 
the  Hellespont  in  a  skitF.  Xerxes  waited  for  his 
army  at  Sardis,  and  thus  ingloriously  concluded  the 
sixth  year  of  his  reign.  To  add  to  the  king's  disap- 
pointment, his  allies,  the  Carthaginians,  were  about 


the  same  time  defeated  by  Gelo,  the  king  of  Sicily- 
He  slew  150,000,  and  sold  the  same  number,  till  all 
Sicily  was  filled  with  Carthaginian  captives.  Of 
their  fleet  only  a  small  boat  remained,  in  which  a 
few  escaped,  to  carry  the  dismal  news  to  Carthage. 
Xerxes  on  returning  to  his  home  gave  himself  up  to 
every  species  of  debauchery,  and  was  murdered  in 
his  bed,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign. 

XIMENES,  DE  CISNEROS  FRANCIS.— This 
celebrated  Spanish  statesman  and  ecclesiastic  was 
born  in  Old  Castile  in  1437.  He  received  an  excel- 
lent education,  and  then  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  of  which  fraternity  he  remained  a  member 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  Ximenes  stood  deservedly 
high  in  the  opinion  of  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  and  in  1507  he  was  made  prime  minister, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  pope  gave  him  a  canlinal's 
hat,  On  the  death  of  his  royal  master  he  was  ap- 
pointed sole  regent  of  Castile,  till  the  return  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  from  the  Low  Countries.  The  latter, 
however,  treated  him  with  neglect,  and  this  circum- 
stance hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1517 

YELVERTON,  SIR  HENRY,  a  learned  English 
lawyer,  who  was  born  in  1566,  and  after  studying  at 
the  university  of  Oxford,  he  entered  Gray's  Inn,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  pro- 
gress in  his  profession  was  rapid,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  succession  to  fill  the  responsible  offices  of 
solicitor  and  attorney-general,  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  His  death  took  place  in  1630.  He 
published  a  collection  of  "  Reports,"  which  are  very 
valuable  in  a  legal  point  of  view. 

YORK,  FREDERICK,  DUKE'  OF,  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third  and  Queen 
Charlotte.  He  was  born  at  Buckingham  House  on 
the    16th   of  August,  1763.     About  seven  months 


after  the  birth  of  his  royal  highness,  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  bishopric  of  Osnaburgh,  one  of  those 
secular  dignities  with  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
which  are  peculiar  to  Germany.  As  the  right  of 
nomination  at  that  time  devolved  upon  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  as  duke  of  Lunenburg  and  elector 
of  Hanover,  he  immediately  caused  his  second  son 
to  be  declared  bishop  of  Osnaburgh.  Prince  Frederick 
was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  Bath  in  1767, 
and  installed  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  in  June 
1772  ;  he  was  elected  a  companion  of  the  most  noble 
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order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  installed  at  Windsor, 
in  company  with  his  two  brothers,  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  Prince  Ernest  Augustus.  From  his  ear- 
liest age  his  royal  highness  was  destined  to  the  mili- 
tary profession,  the  study  of  which  formed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  education.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
17S0,  he  was  appointed,  by  brevet,  a  colonel  in  the 
British  service  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month 
he  left  Buckingham  House  for  the  continent,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Richard  Grenville.  His  royal 
highness  continued  abroad  till  17S7;  his  estabhshed 
residence,  during  that  period,  being  Hanover,  from 
whence  he  made  excursions  to  A'arious  parts  of  Ger- 
many. While  thus  engaged  abroad,  his  advance- 
ment at  home  was  not  neglected.  On  the  23rd  of 
March,  1782,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  second 
horse  grenadiers  ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  November,  in 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  appointment  of  major- 
general.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  entered  into  the 
possession  of  his  bishopric  of  Osnaburgh,  on  which 
occasion  there  were  great  rejoicings  among  the  Lu- 
theran inhabitants  of  that  principality.  On  the  27th 
of  November,  1784,  Prince  Frederick,  who  had 
hitherto  been  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the 
bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  was  created  duke  of  York  and 
Albany  in  Great  Britain,  and  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1787,  his  royal  highness 
was  introduced  to  the  house  of  lords;  but  the  first 
instance  of  his  joining  in  the  debates  was  on  the  15th 
of  December,  1788,  when  the  settlement  of  the 
regency  was  under  discussion.  On  this  occasion  he 
acted  as  the  organ  of  his  elder  brother,  who,  having 
engaged  his  afiections  in  early  youth  (for  in  their 
childhood  they  were  remarkably  attached),  preserved 
that  friendship  unbroken  to  the  last.  His  speech  was 
heard  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  excited  a  vast 
degree  of  interest  at  the  time  ;  as  did  also  a  few  sen- 
tences which  he  delivered  on  the  31st  of  January  fol- 
lowing, on  representing  the  prince  of  Wales's  and  his 
own  desire  to  have  their  names  omitted  in  the  com- 
mission for  holding  parliaments, — an  example  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Gloucester. 

Amid  the  political  agitations  of  the  year  1/91  the 
marriage  of  his  royal  highness  to  the  princess  royal 
of  Prussia  served  to  cement  more  closely  the  relations 
which  the  courts  of  St.  James's  and  Berlin  had  found 
it  their  interests  to  contract,  with  the  view  of  counter- 
poising the  inordinate  ambition  and  mighty  projects 
of  the  restless  empress  of  Russia.  The  treaty  touch- 
ing this  alliance  was  signed  at  Berlin  on  the  26th  of 
January.  The  whole  royal  dower  furnished  l)y  Prussia 
was  20,000/. ;  and  even  this  sum  was,  in  the  case  of 
the  princess's  dying  before  the  duke,  to  be  repaid  to 
Prussia.  The  princess  was  to  have  20,000/.  besides 
from  England;  6,000/.  to  buy  jewels;  a  private  purse 
of  4,000/.  a  year;  and  a  jointure  of  8,000/.  a  year, 
with  a  residence  and  an  establishment.  On  the  28th 
of  September  the  king  of  Great  Britain  declared  in 
council  his  consent  to  the  contract,  and  it  was  on 
the  following  day  that  the  duke  of  York  was  married. 
Their  royal  highnesses  ha^dng  spent  some  weeks  in 
Germany,  were,  on  their  arrival  in  England,  re-mar- 
ried at  the  Queen's  House.  By  the  duchess  his  royal 
highness  had  no  issue.  On  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage the  duke  of  York  had  voted  him  by  parliament 
the  sura  of  18,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  king  settled 
bn  him  7,000/.  from  his  Irish  revenue  ;  which,  in  ad- 
y.itlDn  to  the  12,000/.  per  annum  he  before  enjoyed. 
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constituted  a  yearly  income  of  37,000/.  In  1793  Hol- 
land was  invaded  by  the  French.  The  close  and  es- 
sential connexion  between  the  Dutch  and  England 
was  so  well  known  to  Europe,  that  an  invasion  of 
Holland  differed  only  in  the  act  from  an  invasion  of 
Kent.  It  was  a  direct  declaration  of  war  against 
England.  The  entreaty  of  the  states  of  Holland  for 
assistance  was  answered  with  honour  and  prompti- 
tude. A  British  army  was  ordered  for  Flanders,  to 
form  part  of  the  grand  army  under  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg.  The  duke  of  York  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  that  army,  aided  by  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  Sir  William  Erskine,  and  other  officers  of 
distinction.  The  first  military  operations  in  which 
his  royal  highness  assisted  were  eminently  successful. 
The  French  were  expelled  from  Holland  ;  and  in  a 
series  of  fierce  encounters,  in  which  they  felt  the 
English  intrepidity  that  had  so  often,  in  former  days, 
made  them  fugitives  on  the  same  plains,  svere  driven 
through  Austrian  Flanders,  and  forced  over  their  omti 
frontier.  ITiey  were  followed.  The  great  fortified 
cities,  the  "  iron  barrier  of  France"  erected  by  Vau- 
ban,  were  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  road  to  the 
capital  was  laid  open  to  a  victorious  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  The  rest  of  this  campaign, 
however,  was  by  no  means  successful,  and  having 
attetnpted  to  take  Dunkirk  the  French  compelled 
him  to  retire. 

In  March  1793,  at  the  landing  of  the  first  British 
brigade  in  Holland,  the  French  were  masters  of  al- 
most the  whole  country  north  from  the  Texel.  In 
July  they  had  been  driven  from  every  point  of  their 
conquests  since  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  the  in- 
vaders were  found  unable  to  make  head  against  inva- 
sion, and  their  scattered  and  dispirited  corps  looked 
on  and  saw  their  fortresses  fall  one  by  one.  The 
siege  of  Valenciennes,  the  principal  bulwark  of  the 
north,  had  been  committed  to  the  British  under  the 
duke  of  York,  and  its  attack  and  capture  exhibited 
the  native  gallantry  of  the  troops  in  the  most  distin- 
guished manner.  The  personal  intrepidity  of  their 
royal  commander  has  never  been  questioned,  but  it 
has  been  the  popular  habit  to  speak  slightingly  of  his 
military  skill.  Those  who  pronounce  this  judgment 
ought  to  have  first  looked  over  the  map  of  that  most 
difficult  and  extensive  country  which  the  army, 
headed  by  his  royal  highness,  cleared  of  an  enemy's 
footsteps  within  three  months.  The  French  fought 
desperately,  yet  they  saw  their  conquests  forced  from 
them  in  ever}'  battle.  They  were  masters  of  the 
country ;  every  mill-race,  farm-house,  rivulet,  and 
village  was  familiar  to  them.  Yet  with  all  this  pos- 
session and  knowledge,  with  all  their  multitudes, 
with  the  trained  soldiers  of  the  former  royal  army, 
with  the  population  of  France  at  their  back,  and 
with  the  guillotine  recruiting  for  them  in  every 
town  of  a  territory  of  30,000,000  of  men,  the  repub- 
licans were  driven  into  France,  tamed,  and  tracking 
every  step  they  took  With  blood  drawn  by  British 
steel. 

From  what  has  been  since  known  of  the  state  of 
France  at  that  period  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"  march  to  Paris"  would  then  have  been  the  great,  as 
it  was  the  practicable  policy.  There  was  no  force 
between  Valenciennes  and  the  very  throne  of  the  re- 
volution. Paris  lay  in  helpless  terror.  The  repub- 
lican government  saw  the  sword  of  Europe  flashing 
in  their  eyes.  The  peasantry  were  alienated  by  the 
merciless  extortions  of  robbery  under  colour  of  law. 
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The  friends  of  the  old  government,  still  powerful, 
were  prepared  to  give  weight  to  the  blow  that  was  to 
crush  the  head  of  the  tyranny.  In  England  the 
voice  of  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  (and  among 
them  of  that  distinguished  minister,  who  has  had  the 
fortune  to  see  his  early  foresight  and  wisdom  so 
splendidly  reahzed  even  under  his  own  administra- 
tion) was  loud  for  finishing  the  war  by  this  one  con- 
summate blow.  But  the  time  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  was  not  yet  at  hand. 

Valenciennes  fell  on  the  26th  of  July.  Having 
joined  the  main  army,  the  duke  of  York  co-operated, 
on  the  7th  and  8th  of  August,  in  the  movements 
against  the  enemy's  positions  at  the  Camp  de  Cesar, 
Bois  de  Bourlon,  &c.,  upon  the  line  of  the  Scheldt, 
from  all  which  they  were  dispossessed,  or  retired, 
although  without  material  loss,  owing  to  the  indeci- 
sion and  slowness  of  the  allied  army,  against  which 
his  royal  highness  had  in  vain  remonstrated  in  fre- 
quent communications  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  their 
quartermaster-general,  who  had  objected  to  an  earlier 
and  more  decided  movement  of  the  army  on  the  8th, 
by  which  the  enemy's  retreat  would  have  been  inter- 
cepted. 

The  prince  of  Cobourg,  after  these  operations,  laid 
siege  to  Quesnoy,  and  subsequently  invested  Mau- 
beuge,  while  the  duke  of  York  continued  his  march 
in  the  direction  of  Orchies,  Tourcoing,  and  Menin, 
with  the  British,  Hanoverian,  and  Hessian  troops,  to 
which  was  added  a  body  of  Austrians,  under  the  or- 
ders of  Lieutenant  General  Alvintzy.  The  object  of 
this  separation  was  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  which  had 
been  determined  upon  by  the  British  cabinet,  and 
which  was  viewed  with  regret,  not  only  by  the  Aus- 
trian generals,  but  also  by  his  royal  highness,  who 
had  remonstrated  against  it  as  far  as  he  could  ;  al- 
though, when  he  found  his  representations  unavail- 
ing, he  proceeded  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  measure. 

But  that  fortune  which  is  so  seldom  offered  a  se- 
cond time  to  either  men  or  armies,  was  past.  France 
had  recovered  from  her  terror.  The  Jacobin  go- 
vernment, respited  from  instant  extinction,  had 
roused  up  all  the  mad  energies  of  the  revolution. 
The  levee-en-masse  was  called  out,  and  the  nation 
took  the  field.  Twice  the  number  of  the  be- 
siegers could  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  capture 
of  Dunkirk,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  memorable  for  the  obstinacy  of  its  defences. 
After  a  succession  of  severe  and  sanguinary  actions, 
fought  by  the  besieging  and  covering  armies  with 
success,  though  without  any  positive  effect,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  occurred  on  the  24th  of  August  (when 
the  gallant  General  d'Alton  fell),  and  on  the  6th  and 
8th  of  September,  the  duke  of  York  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege.  His  royal 
highness  had  contended  with  perseverance  against 
numerous  and  increasing  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  enemy's  means  of  re- 
sistance, the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  forwarding  the  necessary  ordnance  and 
stores,  and  the  neglect  in  providing  any  means  of 
naval  co-operation,  even  such  as  might  secure  his 
royal  highness's  positions  from  molestation  by  the 
enemy's  small  craft  on  the  coast.  The  retreat  was 
effected  in  good  order,  and  without  any  other  loss  than 
that  of  the  heavy  iron  ordnance,  which,  being  on 
ship  carriages,  could  not  be  removed ;  and  the  army 
re-assembled  at  Fumes  and  Dixmude. 


His  royal  highness's  corps  after  this  was  stationed 
on  the  frontiers  of  West  Flanders  (the  head-quarters 
being  at  Dixmude  and  Thoraut),  occasionally  co- 
operating with  General  Beaulieu  in  repelling  the 
enemy's  attacks  upon  Menin  and  other  points.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  October  his  royal  highness 
moved  with  6000  men,  chiefly  British,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  then  before  Maubeuge. 
He  made  a  rapid  march  to  Englefontaine,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  l6th,  the  day  on  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Wattignies ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
although  both  parties,  considering  the  advantage  to 
be  with  the  enemy,  had  retired  from  the  field,  and 
although  the  Austrian  army  was  superior  in  num- 
bers and  equality  of  troops,  the  prince  of  Coburg 
thought  fit  to  abandon  the  operation  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 

The  duke  of  York  returned  to  Tournay,  in  which 
place,  and  the  neighbourhood,  he  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  campaign.  After  some  trifling  affairs, 
the  army  went  into  winter-quarters,  the  duke  of 
York's  head-quarters  being  at  Ghent,  whence,  at- 
tended by  General  Mack,  he  proceeded  to  England, 
to  concert  with  the  British  government  the  plan  and 
measures  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  campaign  of  1794  opened  with  a  succession  of 
desperate  encounters,  in  which  the  French  were  con- 
stantly defeated.  It  was  in  the  month  of  February 
that  his  royal  highness  returned  from  England  to 
Courtrai,  to  which  place  the  British  head-quarters 
had  been  removed,  upon  a  former  concentration  of 
the  cantonments.  The  troops  under  his  royal  high- 
ness's command  moved  successively  to  Tournay,  St. 
Amand,  and  the  plains  of  Cateau,  where  the  fgreater 
part  of  the  allied  army  was  united,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor.  On  the  following  day  a 
general  and  successful  attack  was  made  upon  the 
enemy's  positions  at  Vaux,  Fremont,  Marets,  Catil- 
lon,  &c.,  and  Landrecies  was  immediately  invested. 
His  royal  highness  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
covering  army  during  the  siege.  A  detachment  of 
cavalry  from  his  corps  gained  a  considerable  advan- 
tage, on  the  24th  of  April,  near  Villers-en-Cauchia, 
towards  Cambrai ;  and  on  the  26th  his  royal  high- 
ness completely  defeated,  near  Troixville,  v/ith  great 
slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon, 
a  corps  of  30,000  men ;  which,  under  the  orders  of 
General  Chapuy,  attacked  his  position.  General 
Chapuy  was  taken  prisoner,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  officers  and  men.  On  the  30th  Landre- 
cies surrendered.  On  the  10th  of  May  the  French, 
to  the  number  of  30,000,  under  Pichegru,  made  a 
furious  attack  on  the  duke,  near  Tournay.  They 
were  repulsed.  But  in  a  subsequent  engagement  at 
the  same  place,  they  defeated  the  alhes  on  the  14th. 
On  the  18th  the  duke  of  York's  division  was  attacked, 
and  obliged  every  where  to  give  way,  and  the  duke 
himself  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  It  was  with  prodigious  efforts  that  Generals 
Fox  and  Abercrombie  found  means  to  restore  suffi- 
cient order  among  the  troops  to  save  them  from  total 
destruction  and  effect  a  retreat. 

In  February  1795  his  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  nominate  the  duke  of  York  to  the  situa- 
tion of  commander  in  chief,  an  office  not  less  im- 
portant than  at  that  time  it  had  become  arduous,  from 
the  deplorable  effects  of  the  inefficiency  and  abuse 
which  prevailed  in  every  branch  and  department  of 
the  military  service.     His  royal  highness  undertook 
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the  duties  of  this  situation  with  a  firm  determination 
to  correct  the  errors  and  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  administration  of  the  army ;  and  the  zeal  and  in- 
defatigable attention  with  which  he  persevered  in  this 
arduous  task  were  equalled  only  by  the  judgment 
which  directed  his  labours. 

In  1809  the  duke  of  York  became  unfavourably 
distinguished,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  by  the  dis- 
closures of  a  female  named  Mary  Anne  Clarke  ;  but 
many  of  these  charges  remained  unsubstantiated,  and 
his  royal  highness  speedily  resumed  his  place  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  he  retained  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  This  was  brought  about  by  a  general  break- 
ing up  of  his  constitution,  and  occurred  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1827. 

YOUNG,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated  divine  and 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Upham  in  1631.  He  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  his  strong 
bias  towards  religion  induced  him  to  enter  holy  or- 
ders, and  he  obtained  the  living  of  Welwyn,  in  Herts, 
and  a  king's  chaplaincy.  His  first  attempt  at  poetry 
was  when  Queen  Anne  added  twelve  to  the  number 
of  peers  in  one  day.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  one  at  least  of  the  new  lords.  Young  pubhshed  in 
1712  "An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Lord 
Lansdowne."  He  was  strongly  pressed,  but  declined 
republishing  the  recommendatory  verses  which  he 
prefixed  to  Addison's  "Cato"  in  1713,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  appeared  his  "  Poem  on  the  Last  Day." 
Before  the  queen's  death  appeared  his  "  Force  of 
Religion;  or.  Vanquished  Love,"  a  poem  founded  on 
the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband 
Lord  Guilford.  This  was  ushered  in  by  a  flattering 
dedication  to  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  which  he 
afterwards  omitted,  as  he  did  soon  after  his  extrava- 
gant panegyric  on  King  George  I. 

Young  began  his  theatrical  career  as  early  as  1713, 
but  his  tragedy  entitled  "  Busiris"  was  not  brought 
upon  the  stage  till  1719,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle.  This  dedication  he  afterwards 
suppressed.  In  1721  his  most  popular  tragedy, 
"  The  Revenge,"  made  its  appearance.  Young,  about 
1719,  had  been  taken  into  the  Exeter  family  as  tutor 
to  the  young  Lord  Burleigh.  This  circumstance 
transpired  on  a  singular  occasion.  After  the  duke  of 
Wharton's  death,  whose  aflfairs  were  much  involved, 
among  other  legal  questions,  the  court  of  chancery 
had  to  determine  whether  two  annuities  granted 
by  Wharton  to  Young  were  for  legal  considerations. 
One  was  dated  March  24,  1719,  and  the  preamble 
stated  that  it  was  granted  in  consideration  of  advanc- 
ing the  public  good  by  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  the  love  he  bore  to  Dr.  Young,  &c.  This, 
as  his  biographer  remarks,  was  commendable,  if  not 
legal.  The  other  was  dated  July  10,  1722 ;  and 
Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he  quitted 
the  Exeter  family,  and  refused  an  annuity  of  100/. 
which  had  been  offered  him  for  his  life  if  he  would 
continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  upon  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  the  duke  of  Wharton,  and  his  grace's 
assurances  of  providing  for  him  in  a  much  more 
ample  manner.  It  also  appeared  that  the  duke  had 
given  him  a  bond  for  600/.,  dated  March  1721,  in 
consideration  of  his  taking  several  journeys,  and  be- 
ing at  great  expenses  in  order  to  be  chosen  member 
of  parliament  at  the  duke's  desire,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of  200/.  and  400/. 
in  the  gift  of  All  Souls'  college,  on  his  grace's  pro- 
mises of  serving  and  advancing  him  in  the  world. 


In  1719  Dr.  Young  published  "A  Paraphrase  on 
Part  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  prefaced  by  a  dedication  to 
the  lord  chancellor  Parker,  which  he  omitted  after- 
wards. Of  his  "  Satires"  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
dates.  They  probably  came  out  between  1725  and 
1728,  and  were  afterwards  published  collectively  un- 
der the  title  of  "The  Universal  Passion."  In  his 
preface  he  says  that  he  prefers  laughing  at  vice  and 
folly,  a  different  temper  than  that  in  which  he  wrote 
his  melancholy  "  Night  Thoughts."  These  satires 
were  followed  by  "The  InstaUment,"  addressed  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  by  "  Ocean,  an  Ode,"  ac- 
companied by  an  "  Ode  to  the  King,  pater  patriee" 
and  an  "  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  both  afterwards 
omitted  by  him. 

May  1731,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee. 
This  lady  died  in  1741,  and  her  death  is  said  to  have 
contributed  to  the  mournful  tenour  of  his  much 
celebrated  "  Night  Thoughts,"  which  formed  his 
next  great  publication,  and  that  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  preserve  his  name  the  longest.  The 
"  Nights"  were  begun  immediately  after  his  wife's 
death,  and  were  published  from  1742  to  1744.  It 
has  long  been  a  popular  notion  that  his  o^vn  son  was 
the  Lorenzo  of  this  poem,  but  this  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  unquestionable  fact  that  in  1741 
this  son  was  only  eight  years  old. 

Of  this  work  we  know  of  no  more  eloquent  eulo- 
gium  than  that  by  Dr.  Johnson.  "  In  his  '  Night 
Thoughts,'  "  says  the  critic, "  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep 
reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a  wilderness  of 
thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could 
not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but  with  disadvantage. 
The  wild  diffusion  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  digres- 
sive sallies  of  the  imagination,  would  have  been  com- 
pressed and  restrained  by  confinement  to  rhyme. 
The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  but 
copiousness:  particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded; 
the  power  is  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  whole  there  is 
a  magnificence  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  planta- 
tion, the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endless 
diversity."  By  this  extraordinary  poem,  written  after 
he  was  sixty,  it  was  the  desire  of  Young  to  be  princi- 
pally known.  He  entitled  the  four  volumes  which  he 
published  himself,  "The  Works  of  the  Author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts."  The  composition  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts"  did  not  so  entirely  engross  the  author's 
mind  as  to  prevent  him  from  producing  other  com- 
positions both  in  prose  and  verse.  Among  those  is 
his  prose  work,  entitled  "  The  Centaur  Not  Fabulous. 
In  six  letters  to  a  friend,  on  the  life  in  vogue." 

In  1759  he  produced  "Conjectures  on  Original 
Composition."  This  was  followed  by  "  Resigna- 
tion, a  Poem,"  in  which  there  is  a  visible  decay  of 
powers.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales,  which  he  did  not  long  eujoy,  as  he  died  at 
Welwyn,  April  1765,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

YOUNG,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  educated  partly  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  Gottin- 
gen.  At  the  latter  university  he  took  his  medical 
degree.  He  was  for  some  time  lecturer  at  the  royal 
institution,   and   in    1807   he   produced  a  work  of 


ZEN  O Z  I  M  M  E  R  M  A  N  N, 

great  merit  entitled  "A  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,"  and 
appended  to  them  an  admirable  "  Catalogue  of 
Books,"  relating  to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Sj'stem  of  Practical 
Nosology  with  an  Introduction  to  Medical  Litera- 
ture," "An  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,"  and  "  A  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  the  Medical  Sciences." 

Dr.  Young  is,  however,  best  known  as  a  philolo- 
gist and  critic  by  his  learned  treatise  on  ancient 
Egypt,  inserted  in  the  supplement  to  the  "  Encyclo- 
pajdia  Britannica."  It  was  in  that  celebrated  article, 
which  has  been  read  and  studied  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  that  he  first  exhibited  a  digest  of  those 
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position  ;  and  that  the  system  of  writing  used  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  was  not  simple  and  uniform, 
but  complex  and  composite,  or,  in  other  words,  made 
up  of  characters,  some  of  which  were  used  symboli- 
cally, others  mimetically,  and  a  third  class  upon  an 
arbitrary  principle  which  it  was  then  found  impossi- 
ble to  explain.  Dr.  Young's  death  took  place  in  the 
year  1829. 

ZENO. — ^The  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  stoics 
born  at  Citium  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  first 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  commercial  pursuits,  but 
he  was  soon  called  to  more  elevated  employments. 
As  he  was  returning  from  Phoenicia  a  storm  drove 
his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he  was  ship- 
wrecked near  the  Piraeus.    This  moment  of  calamity 


discoveries  in  Egyptian  literature  which  have  imraor-  j  he  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  his  fame.  He  en- 
talized  his  name,  and  added  a  newly-explored  region  tered  the  house  of  a  bookseller,  and  to  dissipate  his 
to  the  vast  dominions  of  knowledge.  And,  in  truth,  melancholy  reflections  he  began  to  read.  The  book 
none  can  know  how  much  he  achieved  except  those  was  written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was  so 
who  have  informed  themselves  how  little  was  done  {  pleased  and  captivated  by  the  eloquence  and  beauties 
before  him.  In  the  multitude  of  vain  attempts  which,  j  of  the  philosopher,  that  from  that  time  he  renounced 
in  the  course  of  nearly  2000  years  had  been  made  to  j  the  pursuits  of  a  busy  life,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
decipher  the  inscriptions  which  cover  the  monuments,  -      -    '  -        •         ~ 

or  are  contained  on  the  papyri  found  in  the  mum- 
mies of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  extravagance  had  suc- 
ceeded extravagance,  and  absurdity  had  followed  ab- 
surdity, until  the  subject  had  at  length  been  aban- 
doned as  utterly  hopeless  and  untractable.  Men  of 
sense  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  cabalistical 


study  of  philosophy.  Ten  years  were  spent  in  fre- 
quenting the  school  of  Crates,  and  the  same  number 
under  Stilpo,  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon.  Perfect  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  improved  from  ex- 
perience  as  well  as  observation,  Zeno  opened  a  school 
at  Athens,  and  soon  saw  himself  attended  by  the 
great,  the  learned,  and  the  powerful.     His  followers 


ravings  of  Kircher,  the  wild  vagaries  of  Pluche,  and  |  were  called  Stoics,  because  they  received  the  instruc- 
the  burlesque  fancies  of  Palin,  who  discovered  the  tions  of  the  philosopher  in  the  portico  called  aroa. 
Psalms  of  David  on  monuments  as  old  as  the  reign  He  was  so  respected  during  his  lifetime  that  the 
of  Sesostris;  and  in  the  confusion  produced  by  these    Athenians  publicly  decreed  him  a  brazen  statue  and 


conflicting  follies  it  was  rashly  concluded  that,  be- 
cause none  had  as  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  true  so- 
lution, the  problem  was  insoluble.  The  accidental 
discovery  of  the  tripartite  inscription  of  Rosetta,  in- 
deed, revived  the  hopes  of  the  learned  ;  and  it  was 
expected  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  Greek 
translation,  the  key  which  had  been  so  long  sought 
for  might  at  last  be  found.     But  even  this  hope  be- 


a  crown  of  gold,  and  engraved  their  decree,  to  give 
it  more  publicity,  on  two  columns  in  the  academy, 
and  in  the  Lyceum.  His  hfe  was  an  example  of  so- 
berness and  moderation,  his  manners  were  austere, 
and  to  his  temperance  and  regularity  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  continual  flow  of  health  which  he  always 
enjoyed.  After  he  had  taught  publicly  for  forty- 
eight  years,  he  died  in  the  ninety-eighth  year  of  his 


gan  at  length  to  fade  away ;  for,  although  the  most  ;  age,  264  B.  C,  a  stranger  to  diseases,  and  never  in- 


exact copies  of  the  inscription  were  taken  and  circu 
lated  all  over  Europe,  ten  long  years  elapsed  without 
the  least  progress  being  made  towards  deciphering  it, 
notwithstanding  some  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age 
had  tortured  their  ingenuity  in  repeated  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  mystery.  At  length, in  1814,  Dr.  Young 
gare  his  mind  to  the  subject,  and,  availing  himself  of 
some  hints  thrown  cut  by  De  Sacy  and  Akerblad, — 
hints  which,  had  they  known  how  to  pursue  them, 
might  have  enabled  those  ingenious  persons  to  antici- 
pate the  discovery, — he  soon  succeeded  in  reading  the 
whole  of  the  demotic  or  enchorial  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  immediately  published  his  translation  in  the 
"  Museum  Criticum  of  Cambridge.'  And  having 
achieved  this,  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task,  the 


commoded  by  a  real  indisposition.  He  was  buried 
in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Ceramicus,  where  the 
Athenians  raised  him  a  monument. 

ZEUXIS,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Heraclea, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Heraclea  of  Sicily. 
He  flourished  about  468  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  the  disciple  of  ApoUodorus,  and  con- 
temporary with  Parrhasius.  In  the  art  of  painting 
he  not  only  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
also  his  master,  and  became  so  sensible,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  proud  of  the  value  of  his  pieces,  that 
he  refused  to  sell  them,  observing  that  no  sum  of 
money,  however  great,  was  sufficient  to  buy  them. 
His  most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupiter  sitting 
on  a  throne  surrounded  by  the  gods ;  his  Hercules 


remainder  was  easy ;  for  the  process  or  method  he  j  strangling  the  serpents  in  the  presence  of  his  af^ 
had  employed  in  reading  off  the  enchorial  was,  from  frighted  parents;  his  modest  Penelope,  and  his 
its  very  nature,  equally  applicable  to  the  hieroglyphi-  Helen,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple  of 
cal  branch  of  the  inscription,  which  he  accordingly  i  Juno  Lacinia,  in  Italy. 

deciphered  and  pubhshed.  The  results  thus  ob-  |  ZIMMERMANN,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  distin- 
tained  were  exceedingly  curious;  for  it  was  proved    guished  German  writer,  who  was  born  in  1728.     He 


beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  proper 
names  in  this  inscription  were  spelt  alphabetically ; 
that  from  these  an  alphabet  might  be  formed ;  that 
in  the  demotic  as  well  as  in  the  hieroglyphic  branch, 
particular  groups  of  characters  represented  particular 
words ;  that  these  groups  were  susceptible  of  decora- 


was  educated  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  which 
he  made  considerable  progress.  He  published  his 
work  "  On  Solitude"  in  1786.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished incidents  of  Zimmermann's  hfe  was  the 
summons  which  he  received  to  attend  the  great  Pre- 
deric  in  his  last  illness  in  17S6.    It  was  at  once  evi- 
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dent  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  his 
medical  skill,  but  he  improved  the  opportunity  which 
he  thus  enjoyed  of  confidential  intercourse  with  that 
illustrious  "character,  whose  mental  faculties  were  pre- 
eminent to  the  last ;  and  he  derived  from  it  the  ma- 
terials of  an  interesting  narrative  which  he  afterwards 
published.  The  partiality  of  this  prince  in  his  fa- 
vour naturally  disposed  him  to  a  reciprocal  good 
opinion  of  the  monarch;  and  in  1788  he  published 
"  A  Defence  of  Frederic  the  Great  against  the  Count 
de  Mirabeau,"  which,  in  1790,  was  followed  by 
"  Fragments  on  Frederic  the  Great."  After  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  Zimmermann  died,  October  7th, 
1795. 

ZOROASTER,  a  king  of  Bactria,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
seme  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According  to 
Justin,  he  first  invented  magic,  or  the  doctrines  of 
the  Magi,  and  rendered  himself  known  by  his  deep 
and  acute  researches  in  philosophy,  the  origin  of  the 
world,  and  the  study  of  astronomy.  He  was  re- 
spected by  his  subjects  and  contemporaries  for  his 
abilities  as  a  monarch,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  philosopher; 
and  though  many  of  his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ri- 
diculous, yet  his  followers  are  still  found  in  numbers 
in  the  wilds  of  Persia  and  the  extensive  provinces  of 
India.  Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted  no  vi- 
sible object  of  devotion,  except  fire,  which  he  consi- 
dered as  the  most  proper  emblem  of  a  supreme  be- 
ing; which  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
by  Numa,  in  the  worship  and  ceremonies  he  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Vesta.  According  to  some  of  the 
modems,  the  doctrines,  the  laws,  and  regulations  of 
this  celebrated  Bactrian  are  still  extant,  and  they 
have  been  lately  introduced  in  Europe  in  a  French 
translation  by  M.  Anquetil.  The  age  of  Zoroaster 
js  so  little  known  that  many  speak  of  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  six  lawgivers  of  that  name.  Sorne 
authors,  who  suppose  that  two  persons  only  of  this 
name  flourished,  describe  the  first  as  an  astronomer, 
living  in  Babylon  2459  years  B.  C.,  whilst  the  era  of 
the  other,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Persia,  and  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi, 
is  fixed  589,  and  by  some  519  years  B.  C. 

ZOUCH,  RICHARD,  a  civihan,  who  was  born  in 
1590,  and  published  a  nnmber  of  Latin  works.  Hav- 
ing studied  the  civil  law,  he  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  that  faculty  in  June  l6l4,  and  in  January 
1618  was  admitted  at  Doctors'  Commons,  where  he 
became  an  eminent  advocate.  In  16-25  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  being  then 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
made  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  by  King 
Charles  I.  He  had  a  considerable  hand  in  drawing 
up  the  reasons  of  the  university  of  Oxford  against 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  and  negative  oath  in 
1647,  having  contributed  the  law  part.  Yet  he  chose 
to  submit  to  the  parliamentary  visitors  the  following 
year,  and  therefore  held  his  principal  and  professor- 
ship during  the  usurpation.  On  the  restoration  he 
was  reinstated  in  his  post  of  judge  of  the  admiralty, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  for  regulat- 


ing the  university,  but  did  not  survive  t!iat  year,  dy- 
ing March  1,  1660. 

ZOUCH,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  who  was 
born  in  1737.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1793  was  chaplain  to  the  master  of  the  rolls  and 
rector  of  Scrayingham.  By  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch,  in  1795.  he  succeeded 
to  an  estate  at  Sandal,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 
On  the  demise  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  master  of  Trinity 
college,  one  of  the  most  learned  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  he  was  requested  by  the  vice-master  and  senior 
fellows  to  deliver  a  Latin  funeral  oration  in  honour 
of  his  memory,  which  is  said  to  have  been  much  ad- 
mired for  the  classical  elegance  of  its  language. 

ZUCCARELLI,  FRANCIS,  a  Florentine  artist, 
who  highly  distinguished  himself  in  this  country 
during  the  last  century.  He  came  to  England  in 
1752,  and  he  met  with  much  encouragement,  and 
several  of  his  pictures  were  engraved  by  Vivares. 
By  the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  executed  a 
collection  of  drawings  which  he  disposed  of  by  auc- 
tion. They  were  well  received,  and  produced  a 
handsome  sum.  About  1773  he  returned  to  Flo- 
rence, and  for  some  time  relinquished  his  pencil,  and 
lived  upon  his  fortune;  but  part  of  that  having  been 
lost  upon  bad  security,  he  again  resumed  his  pencil, 
and  was  much  employed  by  the  English  gentlemen 
who  visited  Italy.  He  died  at  Florence,  at  what 
time  is  not  exactly  known,  but  the  event  was  con- 
firmed to  the  royal  academy  in  1788.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members,  and  consequently  considered 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  academy. 

ZUINGLIUS,  ULRICUS,  a  distinguished  re- 
former, who  was  born  in  14S7.  He  studied  philoso- 
phy at  Vienna,  and  divinity  at  Basle,  where  he  was 
admitted  doctor  in  1505.  He  began  to  preach  with 
good  success  in  1506,  and  was  chosen  minister  of 
Glaris,  a  chief  town  in  the  canton  of  the  same  name, 
where  he  continued  till  1516.  Then  he  was  invited 
to  Zurich,  to  undertake  the  principal  charge  of  that 
city,  and  to  preach  the  word  of  God  there,  where  his 
extensive  learning  and  uncommon  sagacity  were  ac- 
companied with  the  most  heroic  intrepidity  and  reso- 
lution. 

After  enduring  considerable  persecution  from  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  diet  of  Nuremburg  or- 
dained by  an  edict  "  that  he  should  go  on  to  teach 
and  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  after  the  same  manner  that  he  had  hitherto 
done ;  and  that  no  pastors,  either  in  the  city  or 
country,  should  teach  any  thing  that  could  not  be 
proved  by  the  gospel,  and  should  also  abstain  from 
accusations  of  heresy."  From  this  time  the  reforma- 
tion made  the  most  rapid  progress.  But  Zuinglius 
did  not  confine  himself  to  preaching,  as  he  wrote 
several  books  in  support  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  he  died  October  11,  1531,  hav- 
ing been  killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  catho- 
lics and  protestants.  His  last  words  were — "  Can 
this  be  considered  as  a  calamity  ?  They  can  indeed 
kill  the  body,  but  they  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul!" 


Thoms,  Printer,  12,  Warwick  Square. 
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